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FOUNDED BY 


W. ROBINSON, 


Author of ‘The English Flower Garden,” ‘‘The Wild Garden,” **‘ Hardy Flowers,” ‘* Alpine Flowers,” 


NaC) le: 


OFFICE—17, 


Founder of *‘ The Garden” 





‘*YOU SEE, SWEET MAID, WE MARRY 
A GENTLE SCION TO THE WILDEST STOCK ; 


AND MAKE CONCEIVE A BARK 
BY BUD OF NOBLER RACE: 
WHICH DOES MEND NATURE—CHANGE IT RATHER: BUT 
THE ART ITSELF IS NATURE.”—Shakespeare. 


THIS IS AN 


OF BASER KIND 


ART 


‘CALL THE VALES AND BID THEM HITHER CAST 
THEIR. BELLS AND FLOWERETS OF A THOUSAND HUES.”—-Milton. 





and ** Farm and Home.” 
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Comprising Numbers from January 2nd, 1909, to December 25th, 


A 


ABELIA floribunda, 376 
Abies concolor Wattesi, 356 
Nordmanniana unhealthy, 164 
Abutilon, 86 
Abutilons, 64, 378 
as roof plants, 666 
distinct, 627 
in winter, 122 
Acacia Baileyana, 64 
ovata, 63 
Parryi, 373 
platyptera, 716 
Acenas, 514 
Acanthus, 599 
montanus, 77 
not blooming, 472 
Perringi, 364 
Acer macrophyllum, 456 
Achimenes coccinea, 638 
Aconite, the Winter, 8, 118 
Acroclinium, the, 686 
Actza spicata alba, 503 
acianium capillus-Veneris imbricatum, 
12 
cuneatum, growing, 235 
Adiantums, 599 
in winter, 23 
figle sepiaria, 413, 432 
Agapanthus, growing the, 58 
Agapetes buxifolia, 187 
Ageratum, 494 
Akebia quinata fruiting, 753 
Aleurodes vaporiaroum, 176 
Allamanda, soil for, 168 
Allotments, silver medal, 293 
Almonds in town gardens, 284 
Alpines for shady gardens, 434 
Alstrcemerias from seed, 568 
Alyssum saxatile, 61 
Amaryllis Belladonna, 538 
treatment of, 95 
young offsets of, 176 
Amaryllises, repotting, 200 
Amateur among the hardy flowers, 
104, 243, 372, 433, 470, 502, 537, 572, 
640, 663, 698, 720, 750 | 
a successful, 702 
notes for the, 118 
Ampelopsis muralis, 732 
Veitchi, planting, 14 
Anastatica hierochuntina, 610 
Anchusa italica, increasing, 424 
Andromeda polifolia, 284 
the Japanese, 593 
Androsace lanuginosa, 388 
Anemone, Blue Wood, 387 
fulgens, 245 
rivularis, 625 
the Crown, 250 
the River, 625 
Anemones, 98, 256 
Poppy, 387, 445; raising, 210 
Animal charcoal, 168 
Annuals, 14 
at Kew, 470 
beauty in simple, 530 
for greenhouse, 86 
for late summer and autumn, 419 
for sandy soil, 719 
in the herbaceous border, 206 
thinning, 352 
Anomatheea cruenta, 588 
Anthemis cupaniana, 105 
Anthericum Liliago, 626 
Anthurium President Viger, 4 
Antirrhinums, keeping, 708 
in pots, 316, 358 
withering, 424 
Ants in fruit-wall, 628 
Aphelandra nitens, 101 
tetragona, 378, 516 
Apple Adam’s Pearmain, 100 
and Pear crops, 370; leaves brown 
spotted, 569; scab, 510 
Belle de Boskoop, 74 
Brenchley Pippin, 1 
buds diseased, 382 
Cornish Gilliflower, 30 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, fungus on, 2 
crop, the last of the, of 1908, 365 
culture for market, 306 
Dutch Mignonne, 226 
Edward VII., 678 
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Apple James Grieve, 144 
King of Tomkins’ County, 207 
King’s Acre Pippin, 662 
Loddington, 727 
Mére de Ménage, 587 
Mrs. Barron, 632, 712 
Red Victoria, 679 
shoots, fungus on, 369 ; green-fly on, 
410 
Stone’s, 727 
Sturmer Pippin, 178, 239 
the Bramley, 712 
Apples and Pears injured, 466 
at shows, 31 
at the Colonial Fruit Show, 726 
brown-rot fungus on, 692 
cracking, 630 
dessert, selection of, 504 
early cooking, 632, 696 
from pips, 466 
highly coloured, 676 
keeping, 618; late, 677 
late, 134 
some overpraised kinds, 74 
their premature fall, 678 
winter, 45 
Apple-tree, American blight on, 452 
canker, 72 
dying, 321 
Keswick Codlin cankered, 438 
leaves injured, 422 
red-spider on, 616 
stem cankered, 550 
Apple-trees, American 
134, 618 
caterpillars attacking, 680 
cordon, 661 
for a Yorkshire garden, 535 
grease-bands for, 58 
pyramid and bush, 728 
treatment of, 134 
unhealthy, 478 
Apricot and Peach crops, the, 306 
branches, grey dots on, 756 
culture, 211, 509 
Apricots, forcing, 452 
Arabis alpina fl.-pl., 612 
the double white, 462 
blepharophylla, 573 
Aralia Sieboldi, the value of young 
plants, 666 
Aralias from seed, 102 
Araucaria bearing cones, 40 
excelsa, 688; e. Silver Star, 748 
failing, 660 
Arbutus, cutting back the, 550 
Unedo, 729 
Arctotis aureola, 35, 462 
Ardisia crenulata, 138 
japonica, 138 
mamillata, 138 
polycephala, 138 
Arnebia echioides, 386 
Arrears, bringing up, 227 
Arrow-head, the double, 320 
Artichoke, Chinese, 132 
Jerusalem, the white, 240 
Artichokes, Chinese, 86 
Jerusalem, 240, 280 
Arum Dracunculus, 86 
Lilies—a reminder, 77; failing, 540 
Arums, 424 
Asclepias Douglasi, 515 
tuberosa, 590 
Asparagus, 292 
bed, a weedy, 452; an old, 14; treat- 
ment of, 210 
cultivation, 339, 439 
culture, an object lesson in, 226 
cutting, 310 
failure of, 482 
Fern unhealthy, 549 
filicinus, 21 
in permanent beds, forcing, 297 
in summer, treatment of, 436 
moving, 14, 158, 238, 709 
planting, 602 
plumosus, 660; p. Danus from seed, 
72; p. turning brown, 368 
Sprengeri losing its fronds, 34 
treatment of, 411 
winter management of, 693 


blight on, 2, 


Aspidistra lurida, 163, 3384; |, varie- 
gata, 615 
repotting, 708 
the, increasing, 40 BS 
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Aspidistras fajling, 692 
in bad condition, 452 
in rooms, 69 
variegated, 307 

Asplenium Nidus, 410 

Aster Climax, 663 
yellow, 534 

Asters failing, 352, 480 

Astilbe Arendsi Ceres, 

Pearl, 4 
rivularis, 

Aubrietias, 388 
treatment of, 36 

Aucubas, propagating, 324 

Auriculas, growth of, 324 
outdoor, 181 
show and alpine, 224 

Auricula, the, 287 

Autumn days in the West Country, 

656 

Aviaries and snow, 71 

Aviary hints, 42 

Azalea, a naturally grown, in a vase, 

747 

calendulacea, 313 

dying, 34 

indica after blooming, 646; 1. 
ing, 242; i. in the house, 747 

leaves falling, 758 

mollis, 313; m. after blooming, 224, 
238, 646 

nudiflora, 313 

océjdentalis, 313 

pontica, 313 

rustica, 314 

viscosa, 313 

Azaleas, Ghent, pruning, % 
hardy, 313 
Lichens on, 151 
potting, 262 
propagating, 200, 280 
soil for, 88 
thrips on, 28, 210 

Azolla caroliniana, 218 


Abe Age Pink 


fail- 


bo 
~I 
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BALSAMS, 146 
for the autumn, 392 
Bamboos, 640, 753 
Baneberry, the white, 503 
Banks, plants to cover, 9 
Barbarea vulgaris, 218 
Barberries, late-flowering, 432 
Basic slag, 724 
in the garden, 208 
Baskets, and plants for them, 164 
for Ferns, 221 
Bath, notes from, 215 
Battersea Park, view in, 135 
Bay-trees in tubs, 210 
seeding, 650 
Beans, 412 
Broad, 158; diseased, 338 
Butter, 336 
forcing Dwarf French, 98 
French, failing, 585; not growing, 
616 
Longpod, 54 
new Dwarf Kidney, 532 
Runner and Dwarf, 454 
Searlet Runner, 214 
Beauty for town window-sills, 82 
Bed, a little, for a succession of 
flowers, 642 
circular, planting, 589 
Beds, filling, 44 
Beech-coccus, the felted, 316 
Bee-flowers, 98, 245 
Bees, feeding, 597 
buying, 28 
robber, 366, 598 
to frame-hive, transferring, 450 
Beetles in Apple-blossoms, 342 
Beetroot, 214 
Begonia Agatha, 736 
Colonel Laussedat, 4 
Duchess of Cornwall, 4 
Empress Marie, 4 
for name, 516 
Frilled Queen, 4 
Froebeli, 638 
wfuchsigides failing, 181 
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Begonia kewensis, 4 
Mrs. Bedford, 63 
Rex, repotting, 176 
semperflorens gigantea, 187 
tubers, 197; keeping, 740 
watering, 307 
winter flowering, Clibran’s Pink, 3, 
4 
Begonias, 168, 549 
fine-foliaged, 429 
from seed, 22 
in flower, 665 
some distinct, 334 
tuberous-rooted, 168; 
bedding, 156 
two pretty free-flowering, 576 
winter flowering, 3, 156 
Belladonna Lily, the, 538 
Bellflower, the Attic, 62 
the Chimney, 480; in pots, 708 
the Large Broad-leaved, 589 
the Peach-leaved, 368 
Bellidiastrum Micheli, 92 
Berberis acuminata, 533 
aristata, 414, 649 
Darwini in bloom, 670 
dulcis, 341 
japonica, 160 
Lycium, 533 
macrophylla, 341 
stenophylla, 441; s., part of a group 
of, 441 
Thunbergi, 544, 603 
Wallichiana var. latifolia, 620 
Bergamot, 515 
Bignonia venusta, 146 
Billiard-room, iron covering for, 44 
Bird ailing, 690 
death of, 249, 615 
Birds and Cocoa-nuts, 141 
attacking fruit-buds, 164 
cage, bronchial diseases of, 97 
Bistort, the alpine, 172 
Blood-manure, 110 
Blood-root, the, 447 
Bloom, scarcity of, 587 
Bocconia cordata, 256 
Bocconias, 639 
Books— 
‘A French Garden in England,” 237 
‘Agricultural and Horticultural 
Preparations,’ 597 
“An Essay on the 
Gardens,’’ 673 
‘* Artificial Manures,’’ 690 


starting, for 


Making of 


“ Artificial Manures and How to 
Use Them,”’ 507 
“Bottled Fruits and How toa Do 


Them,” 493 
‘Cottage Gardens,’ 276 
‘‘French Garden in England,” 354 
“ French Market Gardening,” 507 
“ Grape Culture Up to Date,”’ 295 
“Holly, Yew, and Box,’’ 237 
‘In a Yorkshire Garden,”’ 642 
‘Peas, Sweet, and How to Grow 
Them,’’ 118 
“practical School Gardening,’ 546 
«Roses and Rose Growing,” 28 
“ School Gardening,’’ 155 
*Sea-coast Gardens and 
ing,’ 42 
“The British Fern Gazette,” 673 
“The Planters’ Handbook,’’ 57 
“Warley Garden in Spring and 
Summer,’’ 738 
Books, prices of, 550 
Bordeaux mixture, 14, 520 
Border, herbaceous, 599, 686, 717 
north, 568 
planting a, 282 
plants, 232 
Borders, hardy flowers, 730 
naturally dry, preparation and 
planting of, 148 
planting, 142 
Boronia megastigma, 448 
the Violet-scented, 291 


Garden- 


ORS 


Bougainvillea, treatment of, 258 
Bouvardia King of the Scarlets, 500 
Bouvardias, 53, 491, 658 

points to watch, 334 
Bower, the red-flowered Lady’s, 245 
Box edging, 332, 572 

for edging, 94 

overgrown, 14 
Boxes, wood, preserving, 534 
seeding, (44 =: » 99 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 





Brasso-Cattleya Digbyano-Mossi@, 335 
Brick paths, 148 : 
Briers, among the—after budding, 488 
in hedges, 150 
Penzance, 400; and Japanese Roses 
in Hyde Park, 94 
Sweet, hybrid, on stems, 356 
Broccoli, late, 260; sowing, 312 
protection of, 152 
winter, 106 
Brooder, working a, 97 
Broom, a beautiful new, 375 
Long-twigged, 404 
Yellow Spanish, 442 
Brooms, forms of the common, 341 
two good, 516 
Browallia speciosa, 381 
Brugmansia, insects on, 4260 
Brugmansias, 499 
Brussels Sprouts, 312 
which is the best? 10 
Bryanthus erectus, 54 
Buckthorn, the Sea, 714 ; 
Buddleia variabilis, 11; v. magnifica, 
11, 650; v. Veitchiana, 11 
Bulb, forcing premature, 688 : 
Bulbs after flowering, 77, 244; forcing, 
181; potting, 660 
for beds, 700 
forcing, 186 
for early flowering, 448 
for forcing, 491, 628 
for small greenhouse, 540 
for the Canary Islands, 205 
in fibre, 491 
in mixed borders, 18 
into heat, introducing, 98 
keeping, 142 
moying, 262 
planting under trees, 560 
the time to plant, 462 
to bloom in March, 628 
under trees in small gardens, 657 
Bulbocodium vernum, 48 
Bullfinech, death of, &5 
Burchellia capensis, 333 
Burial ground, 534 
Bush, the Burning, 373 
Butcher’s Brooms, the, 83 
fruiting of the, 130 
the Common, in fruit, 83 
Buttereup, 552 


Cc 


CABBAGE, a good early, 298 
breadths, filling up, 10 
family, the, 741 
Flower of Spring, 298 
for spring, 454 

Cabbages, artificial manure for, 570 
caterpillars on, 708 
clubbing, 168, 312, 452, 694 
diseased, hybridising, 742 
early, 260 
for spring cutting, 298 
in winter, keeping, 725 
on light soil, growing, 481 
Savoy, 10, 742 
spring, 179 

Cacti and succulents, 280 
for greenhouse, 176 
growing, 262, 736 
the Sword, 291 

Cactus-leaves, spots on, 250 

Caladiums, 63 

Calceolaria, a good, 388 
Burbidgei in Devon, 80 
Clibrani, 388 
Golden Glory, 17, 49 

Calceolarias, bedding, 625 
failing, 14 
herbaceous, 34, 377 
unhealthy, 295 

Calla Elliotiana, 34 

Callas after flowering, 316 

not flowering, 44 

Calochortus venustus, 110, 405 

Camellia buds dropping, 53, 67 
failing, 21 
large, in a pot, 520 
reticulata, 377 

Camellias for open air, 568 
in bad condition, 465 
potting, 238 

scale on, 210 
unhealthy, 262 
Campanula attica, syn. drabefolia, 62 
carpatica, 494; c. and its varieties, 
219; c. pelviformis, 219 
garganica hirsuta, 538 
latifolia macrantha, 589 
persicifolia alba, 434 
phyctidiocalyx, 79 
Profusion, 489 
pulloides, 172 
Vidali, 500 

Canaries not nesting, 598 

Canarina campanulata, 224 

Canary, asthma in, 156 

death of, 42, 109, 197, 249, 366, 547, 
598 

eating its feathers, 85 

losing its feathers, 598 

red-mites on, 547 

unhealthy, 366 
Candytuft, an edging of, 345 
Cannabis sativa gigantea, 472 
Canna seedlings, traatment of, 250 
Cannas in the open, 262 

increasing, 14 

the dwarf 2 : = 
Aanterhy 





Carbenia benedicta, 611 

Cardamine, 119 

Cardoons, blanching and cooking, 673 

Carduus Kerneri, 611 

Carex scaposa, 704 

Carnation Afterglow, 101 | 
| 
| 


| 
Capsicum diseased, stalk of, 709 | 
| 


Britannia, 121, 204 
Elizabeth Schiffner, 575 
freak, 534 

Grace Gilbert, 665 


Hermione with undergrowth of 
Tufted Pansy Snowflake and 
margin of Lancaster Cranesbill, 


417 
Jupiter, 595 
King of Spain, 627 
Lady Lichfield, 429 
Lady Miller, 164, 165 
Lady Ridley, 75 
Ronny Buchanan, 457 
rust, 250 
Winona, 21 
Carnations, 110 
and Mignonette failing, 462 
and Violas, 534 
border, 549 
chemical manure for, 540 | 
failing, 462, 704 
for cutting, 92 
for small house, 704 
layering, 418 
maggots in, 680 
Tree, 58 
Carrot-grub, the 730 
maggot, the, 399, 740 
Carrots, 213 
diseased, 398 
failing, 630 
small and tender, for winter use, 
570 
Caryopteris mastacanthus, 616 
Cassinia fulvida, pruning, 59 
Catananches, 289 
Catchfly, the alpine, 49 
Caterpillar for name, 680, 730 
Caterpillars, a plague of, 676 
attacking fruit-trees, 342 
eating Celsia, 420 
tent, 388 
Cattleya Aclandie, 517 
Lawrenceana, 301 
Loddigesi, 681 
Warscewiczi Sanderiana, 421 
Cauliflower, a good autumn, 224 
and early Broccoli, 586 
Cauliflowers, 264, 672 
grubs in, 410 
Caustic alkali solution, 550 
Cavendishia acuminata, 638 
Ceanothus, garden varieties of, 505 
Celastrus articulatus, 82, 689 
Celeriac, growing, 296 
Celery, 496 
bolting, 58, 617, 709, 742 
decayed, 58 
decaying, 14 
early, for flavouring, 98 
effects of past season on, 208 
final earthing, 602 
keeping, 740 
leaves diseased, 673 
maggot, the, 444 
notes on, 213 
Pink Perfection, 213 
ridges, 264 
trench, digging, 310 
Cells in hive, 547 
Celmisia Browni, 687 
verbascifolia, 687; v. in 
Gardens, Kew, 687 
Celmisias, the, 687 
Centropogon Lucyanus, 145 
Cephalaria, 627 
Chameepeuce Casabone, 120 
diacantha, 611 
Cheiranthus Marshalli and C. alpinus, 
373 
Cherries, 453 
failing, 349 
planting, 677 
under glass, growing, 25 
Cherry Bigarreau de Schrecken, 365 
blight, 394 
Elton, 282, 350 
Late Duke, 398 
May Duke, 321 
Morello, not fruiting, 740 
Pie, 334 
Plum, the Myrobella, 602; tree not 
fruiting, 484 
the Cornelian, 204 
the, under glass, 282 
the Winter, 2: 
Cherry-tree, a fine, 331 
roots, growths on, 24 
unfruitful, 394 
Chestnut, the Golden-leaved,.753 
Chicken crippled, 450 
dying, 249, 409, 450, 690 
raisers, warnings to, 598 
white Wyandotte, dying, 366 
Chickens, December, 57 
dying, 129, 530 
Chicory as salad, 292 
the, in the garden, 720 
Children’s competitions, 290 } 
Chimonanthus fragrans, 88, 133, 270; 
f., treatment of, 28; f., the varie- 
ties of, 178 
Chionodoxa, 626 
Chionodoxas for the greenhouse, 500 
Choisya ternata, 382 
Chrysanthemum, a beautiful Japanese 


the Royal 





Anemone, 50 


Chrysanthemum A. B. Hankey, 668 
Acquisition, 701 
Alice Lemon, 667 
Allman’s Yellow, 38 
Altrincham Yellow, 667 
Arthur Rawlings, 701 
A. Symons, 702 
Baby, 737 
Baldock’s Crimson, 746 
Ball of Gold, 38, 50 
Beecham Keeling, 652 
bloom showing an eye, 708 
blooms with an eye, 683 
Brilliant, 651 
Bronze Edith Pagram, 5 
Bronze McNeill, 702 
Bronze Soleil d’Octobre, 64 
buds, 228; not developing, 702 
Buttercup, 242 
Caledonja, 737 
Cannell’s Late Prolific, 37 
Caprice du Printemps, 64, 737 
C. H. Curtis, 242 
C. H. Totty, 652 
Cincinnati, 76 
Clara Owen, 76 
Clara Wells, 652 
Crimson Source d’Or, 701 
Crown Jewel, 5 
David Ingamells, 651 
Descartes, 76 
Doris Stevenson, 5 
Duchess of Fife, 242 
early, L’Aube, 637 
Edith Pagram, 5 
Edwin Thorp, 701 
Embleme Poitevine, 242 
Empress, 608 
Esmée Reed, 64 
Ethereal, 651 
Etoile Blanche, 64 
Evangeline, 652, 745 
Eva Smith, 746 
Fabian de Mediana, 76 
Fair Rosamund, 5 
Fanny Lemon, 701 
Favourite, 651 
Felicity, 5 
Felton’s Favourite, 64 
Firebrand, 562 
foliage poor, 708 
Framfield Beauty, 5 
Framfield Pink failing, 76 
Framfield White, 5 
Francis Joliffe, 667 
Francois Pilon, 38 
Frank Molyneux, 668 
Freedom, 64 
garden grown, 314 
George Hemming, 667 
G. H. Goddard, 667 
Gladys Hemsley, 5 
Glory, 38 
Golden Age, 38 
Golden Queen of the Earlies, 64 
Golden Sunset, 173 
Gluck, 76 
Gratianopolis, 38 
Guy Hamilton, 37 
Henry Poulton, 651 
Heston White, 37 
Hetty Wells, 38 
Hilda Kathleen, 702 
H. J. Willingham, 38 
Hon. Mrs. Lopes, 652, 747 
H. W. Rieman, 38 
H. W. Thorp, 652 
Jason, 64 
J. F. McLeod, 5 
J. H. G. Williams, 667 
J. Lock, 652 
John Bunyan, 76 
J. Thorpe, jun., 76 
J. W. Molyneux, 652 
J. Wynn, 701 
Kate Ainsley, 667 
Kathleen Lambrick, 38 
Kathleen May, 76 
Kathleen Thompson, 64 
Lady Crisp, 652 
Lady Isabel, 242 
Lady Temple, 76 
Laura Hill, 702 
Le Challonaise, 76 
Le Cygne, 64 
Le Pactole, 64 
Leslie Morrison, 652 
Le Tibre, 592, 621 
Lily Rose, 651 
Lingwood’s Pride, 667 
Mabel Morgan, 38 
Maggie Bailey, 702 
Marguerite, 38 
Market Gold, 38 
Market Red, 64 
Mary Richardson, 5 
Master David, 652 
Master James, 652 
Mdlle. Lucie Duveau, 64 
Mdlle. R. Avizard, 64 
Mdlle. Thérése Pankoucke, 37 
Merstham Blush, 652 
Metta, 5 
Miss E. Fowler, 38 
Miss Hankey, 668 
Miss Hilda Wells, 702 
Miss Irene Cragg, 5 
Miss Kathleen Wells, 746 
Miss Lily Hall, 651 
Miss Mary Pope, 651 
Miss Muriel Smith, 38, 746 
Miss Rolfe, 746 
Miss Tackey Bird, 5 
Mme. Andre Beuf, 745 
Mme. Marie Massé and its sports, 











Chrysanthemum Mme. 
Rivoire, 37 
Moneymaker, 64 
Mons. Chas. Lebocqz, 76 
Mons. Gatesloot, 38 
Mons. Paul Watline, 38 
Mr. Geo. Hemmings, 652 
Mrs. Bernard Hankey, 242 
Mrs. Buckbee, 702 
Mrs. Caterer, 76 
Mrs. C. Beckett, 139 
Mrs. C. H. Totty, 652 
Mrs. Coles, 667 
Mrs. David Syme,.746 
Mrs. E. Roberts, 5 
Mrs. F. Ashworth, 242 
Mrs. F. C. Stoop, 668 
Mrs. F. Judson, 242 
Mrs. George Beech, 38 
Mrs. G. Ferguson, 746 
Mrs. Godard, 746 
Mrs. H. J. Hampson, 5 
Mrs. H. M. Gardner, 76 
Mrs. H. Statham, 562 
Mrs. J. Thompson, 37 
Mr. J. W. Scott, 64 
Mrs. L. Thorn, 652 
Mrs. Marion McDonnell, 702 
Mrs. R. C. Pulling; 668 
Mrs. R. H. B. Marsham, 652 
Mrs. R. Luxford, 667 
Mrs. R. Owen, 76 
Mrs. Swinburne, 38 
Mrs. Thornton, 651 
Mrs. Tom White, 64 
Mrs. Trevor Williams, 652 
Mrs. Trigg, 746 
Mrs. W. Hubert, 64 
Mrs. Wingfield, 64 
Murillo, 64 
Mychett Beauty, 64 
Mychett Crimson, 64 
Negoya, 38 
niveum, 37 
Noreen Jay, 38 
notes, 415 
novelities, 651 
November Gold, 38 
Owen's Perfection, 76 
Pantia Ralli, 242 
Perle Chatillonaise, 64, 637 
Perle Rose, 64 
Phosphorescens, 667 
Pink Felicity, 5 
Pride of Hayes, 64 
Pride of Ryecroft, 38 
Princess Victoria, 37 
Purity, 701 
Queen Elizabeth, 76 
Queen of the Earlies, 64 
Queen of the Solent, 746 
R. F. Felton, 6, 38 
Romance, 242 
Rose Pockett, 652 
Roupell Beauty, 5 
Rufus, 651 
Russet, 746 
Shanklin Sunshine, 651 
show at Crystal Palace, awards at, 
702 
Silver Tip, 746 
Sir Frank Crisp, 652 
Sir W. Raleigh, 76 
Snowdrift, 37 
Snowflake, 37 
Soleil d’Octobre, 64 
Source d’Or, 498 
Souvenir de Nargioto, 76 
Sylvia Slade, 5 
Tapis de Neige, 64 
the big, 682, 736 
Tom Edwards, 608 
Triomphe de Montburn, 242 
Veuve Clicquot, 667 
Wells’ Late Pink, 38 
Western King, 37 
What is a single? 746 
White Edith Pagram, 5 
White Queen, 608 
W. H. Lincoln, 38 
Willie Rawlings, 652 
Winter Konigin, 37 
Winter Queen, 37 
Wm. Pascoe, 242 
Woodcock, 651 
W. W. Astor, 76 
Yellow Brooke, 38 
Yellow Mrs. J. Thompson, 38 
Yellow Princess Victoria 38 
Chrysanthemums, a_ few good new 
market, 38 
after blooming, 747 
annual, 523 
as annuals, 608 
blind, 546 
border, lifting, for propagating, 702 
bush plants, 637 
Christmas, 90 
cultural notes, 376, 474 
eee down too early a mistake, 
74 
decorative, at the shows, 668 
dwarf, 746; growing, 668; October 
flowering, 64 
early, failing, 722; in pots, 737 
early-flowering, 173, 562; lateness of 
the flowering season, 574; single, 
652; single, from seed, 124; stop- 
ping, 444 
flowering in small pots, 381 
for the amateur, 736 
four good singles for bush plants, 
40 
from seed, 28, 314; raising, 90 
hardiness of, 5 
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Chrysanthemums in vases, 667 

Japanese, at the N.C.S., 682; ex- 
hibiting, 636; for vases, 747; the 
best varieties for exhibition, 228 

judging, 652 

large and small 
shows, 620; 
blooms, 722 

late-flowering buds on, 562 

management of young plants, 124 

market, 621 

mildew on, 608 

new, 608, 667, 701; incurved, 242; 
varieties of merit, 652 

nine Japanese kinds of easy culture, 
740 

notes on early flowering, 498 

outdoor, remarkable colour of, 636 

planting early-flowering, 254 

Pompon, 702 

position in the summer, 314 

Fegults of properly-ripened wood on, 
86 


blooms at future 
versus medium-sized 


seasonable hints, 20, 102, 348, 390, 
430, 486, 523, 545, 592, 620, 702 
selection of, 737 
single, 498, 722, 747; flowering, 102, 
of stellate form, 702; planting out- 
doors, 302 
six bush plants for November flower- 
ing, 740 
some Japanese novelties and their 
treatment, 722; new and choice, 
746; of the better late-flowering 
white and yellow, 37; of the better 
single-flowered, 5 
specimen, 76 
staking and tying early-flowering, 
444 
stopping, 174, 206, 216, 262, 444, 737, 
746; and timing, 174, 262, 737, 746 
the Anemone-flowered, 76 
the care of old stools, 20 
the earliest shows disappointing, 652 
the early-flowering varieties, 574 
treatment of, 523 
twelve dark of easy culture, 746; 
medium-sized, 124 
winter treatment of quarters for, 50 
Church decoration, flowers for, 332 
Cineraria Heritieri, 359 
leaves injured, 429, 576 
Cinerarias, 187, 584 
drooping, 224, 494 
failing, 138 
Star, 531 
unsatisfactory, 197 
Citrus trifoliata, 413 
Clay, burning, 208, 616 
Clematis, 227, 550 
balearica, 120, 162; b., increasing, 238 
coccinea, 419; c. Grace Darling, 163; 
c. hybrids, 163 
Durandi, 257 
failing, 352 
Flammula, 665, 758 
flowers of, in 6-inch pot, 227 
indivisa failing, 181 
Jackmani and others, pruning, 550 
montana, 244; m., pruning, 352 
Nellie Moser blooming in October, 
656; blooming in September, 700; 
on a wall, 749 
recta, 363, 490 
Viticella, 244, 580; V. Ville de Lyon, 
245 
Clematises, 615 
dying, 396 
grafting, 352 
grown and trained in pots, 596 
in pairs, 245 
the Jackmanni, 732 
the value of pruned plants, 92 
Clerodendron ugandense, 378 
Clethra alnifolia, group of, near lake- 
side, 649 
arborea, 596, 612 
Clianthus puniceus, increasing, 505 
Climber for the front of a house, 671 
Climbers, annual, for trellis, 110 
for cool greenhouse, 197 
for front of house, 730 
for pergola, 708 
for wire fence, 654 
in the conservatory, 290 
mealy-bug on, destroying, 616 
that bloom in the spring, 565 
Clivia in bad health, 724 
miniata, 187 
Club-root or finger-and-toe, 510 
Cnicus Casabone, 611 
diacantha, 611 
Cobeea scandens, 289 
Cockerel, white Minorca, dying, 366 
Cock, Minorca, dying, 249 
Cockscombs in the flower garden, 588 
Codizum Fred Sander, 21 
Colchicum and Crocus, difference be- 
tween, 79 
Bertoloni, 751 
Bivone, 17 
Bornmuelleri, 93 
Coleus plants, growing, 310 
thyrsoideus, 64 
Colletia cruciata, 55 
Collinsia bicolor, self-sown, 361 
Colour, bright, for winter days, 517 
the new award for, by the Chrys- 
anthemum Society, 690 
Columbines, 320 
and Grasses, arrangement of, 407 
as cut flowers, 407 
hybrid, 599 ; group of, 609 
tha ro. 
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Conference, the National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society’s, 608 
Conifers, propagating, 215 

the sports of, and their 
value, 55 
Conservatory, a cold, 736 
arranging, 358 
heating a, 86 
Coral-tree, the, 578 
Cordyline australis, 168; a. lentiginosa, 
95 
Banksi, 344 
Cordylines, the, 286 
Coreopsis, 419 
grandiflora, 289, 630 
oculata, 490 
verticillata, 267 
Corn, Sweet, 263, 353 
Cornus alba, 604 
canadensis, 376 
Mas, 376 
Coronilla glauca, 153 
varia, 320 
Corydalis cheilanthifolia, 265 
Cotoneaster acuminata, 356 
applanata, 82 
bullata, 634 
frigida, 82 
horizontalis, 82 
humifusa, 82 
microphylla, 82 
multiflora, 341 
rotundifolia, 82 
rugosa Henyri, 82 
Simonsi, 82 
Cotoneasters, 82, 107 
versus birds and wasps, 133 
Cottagers and Tomatoes, 29 
Cover, grubbing, 153 
Cowslip, the Sikkim, 328 
Crab, the showy-flowering, 729 
Crambe cordifolia, 657 
Crassula coccinea, 430 
jasminea, 95 
lactea, 748 
Crategus cordata, 730 
intricata, 341 
punctata, 604 
Pyracantha not fruiting, 410 
tanacetifolia, 650 
Creeper, quick-growing, for trellis, 550 
Creepers, evergreen flowering, for 
sereen, 584 
for wire-netting, 18 
freshly-planted, 665 
Cresses, a few good bitter, 119 
Crinodendron Hookeri, 355 
Crinum Moorei, 229 
Powelli album, 560 
Crinums hardy, 229 
Crocus candidus, 17 
chrysanthus ccerulescens, 305 
hyemalis, 9 
Imperati, 36, 79 
iridiflorus, 79 
ochroleucus, 79 
pulchellus, 79 
species, 480 
speciosus, 79 
the Cloth of Gold, 119 
the Indian, growing, 681 
vitellinus, 19 
zonatus, 79 
Crocuses, lying down, 181 
moving, 245 
some beautiful autumn, 79 
Crops, green, scarcity of, 153 
in frame, growing, 260 
our vegetable, 453 
Crop, the Strawberry, 477 
Crossandra undulefolia, 378 
Crotons colouring, 420 
increasing, 576, 660 
Crowea Saligna, 121 
Crown Imperial, the, 267 
Cuckoo-spit, 338 
Cucumber All the Year Round, 694 
flowers fertilising, 310 
plants failing, 424 
Rochford’s, 482 
the cultivation of, for market, 693 
Cucumbers, 336 
and Melons, early, 46 
failure of, 384 
green-fly on, 310 
hotbeds for, 157 
in frames, 298, 311, 481 
in winter, raising young plants, 710 
red-spider on, 168 
treatment of, 370 
unhealthy, 296, 440 
winter, 467, 496 
Culture, intensive, 453 
Cunninghamia sinensis, 485, 753 
Cup, the Indian, 172 
Currant, Black, bushes unhealthy, 144 
mite, the black, 89, 368, 758 
Red, stunted shoots on, 600 
the Flowering, 234 
Currants, Black, artificial manure for, 
142; big-bud on, 326, 536; green- 
fly on, 382; pruning, 520, 740 
and Pears, insects on, 425 
Red, Black, and white, pruning, 26 
Custard Apple, the, 630 
Cut-throats, feeding, 276 
Cyclamen Coum, 48 
neapolitanum as a winter plant, 35 
Salmon Queen, 4 
Cyclamens after flowering, 210 
failing, 86 
from seed, raising, 242 
treatment of, 448, 562 
Cymbidium Colmane Edenside variety, 
- , Se co 
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Cyrtomium faleatum Mayi, 33 
Cytisus Adami, 352 

Ardoini, 235 

Beani, 299 

Dallimorei, 375 


D 


DABGCIA polifolia, 413 
Daffodil Bridesmaid, 293 
the Bayonne, in Grass, 287 
Daffodils, 338 
after flowering, 310 
as cut flowers, 293 
at Surbiton, 265 
failing, 310 
for Christmas, 658 
for market, 185 
for naturalisation 
1910, 656 
for table decoration, 193 
from seed, 288 
in exposed situations, 304 
in the house, 202 
in the north, 232 
in the woodland, 191 
in wooded land, 191 
not flowering, 289, 295 
single, becoming double, 656 
turning double, 514, 539, 610, 752 
two double, 257 
Dahlia, Cactus, The Lancer, 731 
cuttings, 103 
roots, old, 686 
Dahlias, 238 
Cactus, free-blooming, 732; 
garden and for cutting, 700 
for the garden, 589 
from cuttings, 197 
pot-root, 280 
Daisies on lawn, 28, 740 
Paris, treatment of old, 36 
Michaelmas, for the house, 690; two 
good late, 19 
seedling double, 287 
Victoria, 732 
Daisy, the Barberton, 136 
Dandelion, the, as a vegetable, 411 
Daphne indica, 175, 228; i. failing, 122 
pontica, 332 
Daphniphyllum glaucescens in a Dorset 
garden, 16 
Daphnes, early-flowering, 270 
Datura-leaves, insect eggs on, 330 
Davidias, new, 603 
Day Lilies, 373 
Death from exposure, 156 
Decaisnea Fargesi, 11, 16, 40 
Decorations, beautiful table, 474 
indoor, for the present period, 318 
Delphiniums, 304 
from seed, 130 
sowing in spring, 80; from seed, 130 
Dendrobium crepidatum, 271 
Kenneth, 233 
Regium, 735 
Wardianum blooms failing, 122 
Dendrobiums, growing, 285 
Deodar failing, 314 
Design, a floral, 81 
Deutzia gracilis, 295 
kalmieflora, 442 
Deutzias, 168 : 
Dianthus atrorubens, 386 
Dicentra, 513 
chrysantha, 513 
cucullaria, 513 
eximia, 513 
formosa, 515 
spectabilis, 513, 540 
Dictamnus caucasicus, 528 
Fraxinella, 373; alba, 433 
Dimorphotheca aurantiaca, 4, 205, 539 
Dinner-table decorations at flower 
shows, 522 
Diplacus glutinosus, 138, 200, 253 
Disanthus cercidifolia, 594 
Disease, a Cucumber, 152 
Dodecatheon Jeffreyanum, 698 
Dogwood, Speth’s, 432 
Doronicums, 62 
Draba Aizoon, 698 
Draciena, 534 
Bruanti variegata, 21 
Doucetti de Grootei, 21 
Draco, 302 
leaf unhealthy, 758 
Dragons, 86 
Dragon-tree, the, 302 
Drake, young, dying, 42 
Duckling, 530 
Ducklings, raising early, 97 


and cutting ir 


in the 
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EARWIGS, 712 
Ececremocarpus scaber, 508 
Echeveria retusa, 22, 145 
Echeverias, increasing, 58 
wintering, 687 
Echinops humilis, 611 
Ritro, 611 
Edelweiss, the, 657 
Edgings, hardy, 36 
simple and effective, 700 
to beds and borders, planting, 530 
Eelworm, the stem, 512 


a 





Elangea tomentosa, 95, 200 
Elder, a late-flowering, 533 
Elm-tree, insects attacking, 272 
Elymus glaucus, 698 
Endive, 454, 694 

as a winter salad, 673 
Endives blanching, 482 

three Batavian, 617 
Enkianthus campanulatus, 356 
Epidendrum erubescens, 193 

radicans, 254 

vitellinum, 402 
Epimedium, 307 

flowering spray of, 307 
Epiphyllum Altensteini, 716 

Bridgesi, 716 

delicatum, 716 

Geertneri, 716 

Guedeneyi, 716 

Makoyanum, 716 

Russellianum, 716 
Epiphyllums, 715 
Epipactis, the, 305 

growing, 186 
Eranthis hyemalis, 8, 118 
Eremuri, a colony of, 527 
Eremurus Bungei, 527 

himalaicus, 527 

Him-rob, 527 

Olgee, 527 

robustus, 527 

the, 527 

Warei, 527 
Erica arborea, 660 

australis, 603 

ciliaris, 578 

cinerea, 578 

gracilis, 688 

hibernica alba, 689 

lusitanica, 178 

mediterranea hybrida, 88, 133 

multiflora, 578 

stricta, 578 

tetralix, 578 

vagans, 578 
EKrigeron, 81 

mucronatus, 447 

speciosus superbus, 81 
Arodium hybridum, 8 
Eryngiums, 626 
Erythrea Centaurium, 698 
Erythrina crista-galli, 538, 578 
Escallonia philippiana, 432 
Eschscholtzia californica Orange Queen, 
Eucharis amazonica, 457 

not flowering, 494 
Eucomis punctata, 642; p., hardiness 

of, 573 
Eucryphia pinnatifolia, 516 
Euonymus europeus, 55; e., the, in 
berry, 11 

latifolius, 594 
Eupatorium micranthum in Devon, 80 
Eupatoriums, greenhouse, 666 
Euphorbia, 103 

biglandulosa, 103 

capitata, 103 

corollata, 103 

Cyparissias, 103 

daphnoides, 103 

epithymoides, 103 

myrsinites, 103 

pilosa major, 103 

polychroma, 103 

Sibthorpi, 103 

splendens, 630 

Wulfeni, a group of, 103 
Eurya latifolia variegata, 432 
Eurycles sylvestris, 146 
Evergreens, quick-growing, 505 

transplanting, 258 
Exochorda Alberti, 505 
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FARFUGIUM grande, 102 
Fatsia japonica, 594 
Fern, a fine native, 438 
eases, window, 250 ‘ 4 
fronds injured, 382; preserving, 630; 
scale on, 14; turning brown, 176 
losing its fronds, 33 
notes, 123 
scale on, 740 
the Royal, 476 . 
unhealthy Maiden-hair, 181 
Ferneries, indoor, 444 
Fernery, the hardy, 684 
Ferns, baskets for, 221 
diseased, 377 
failing, 676 
for decoration, 273 
for greenhouse, 176 
for the dinner table, 463 
for the winter months, 33 
hardy, 377, 630 
hardy, in the rock garden, 
Hare’s-foot, 744 
in batches, growing, 67 
increasing, 600 
in rooms, 344 
insects on, 221, 238 
layering, 250 
Sided baits 201: cutting down, 94; 
for cutting, 416; weak fronds on, 
176 
new, 33; of 1909, 744 
propagating, 488 
seedling, 744 
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Ficus australis variegata, 748 
Fig, propagation of the, 225 
Figs, 24 
dropping, 397 
forcing, 144 
growing, 727 
in pots, growing, 
out, 212 
in the open, 632 
Fig-tree, growing a, 452 { 
Fig-trees in pots, pruning, 692 
preparing a site for, 601 
treatment of, 520 
Figwort, the Cape, 62 
Filbert-bushes, moving, 696 
Filberts and Cob-nuts, 178 
Firs, Scots, injury to, 680 
Fir-trees, injury to, 233 
Flea-bane, 81 
Flies, ichneumon, and caterpillars, 388 
Fly, the white, 176 
Flower-beds, manuring, 142, 156 
border, a September, in Surrey, 655 
garden, cropping a small, 191; notes 
of the past season, 588; the posi- 
tion of, 91 
notes, hardy, 148, 346, 514, 697 
Flowers, a few late, 698 


306; or planted 


cut, a reserve border for, 120; 
arranging, 332; in hot weather, 
456 


dried for winter days, 177 
everlasting, 363 
for beds, 610 
for church decoration, 307 
for market, 582 
for mid-winter, 121 
hardy, notes for amateurs, 162; the 
amateur among the, 230; 303, 327; 
the effect of the winter on, 373 
in friendship’s name, 718 
in water, 522 
late summer for house decoration, 
474 
old, garden, the revival of, 687 
spring, in the conservatory, 95 
time to cut, 272 
Forcing, French garden, 87 
house, 176 
Forestry, national, 258 
Forsythias, pruning, 283 
Forsythia suspensa, 284 
Fowls, book on, 450 
dying, 450 
manure, 130 
trespassing, 597 
unhealthy, 738 
Fowl with large crop, 507 
Frame, cold, use of a, 256 
Fraxinella, 368 
the Caucasian, 528 
Freesia Chapmani, 175 
virginalis grandiflora, 215 
Fritillaria imperialis, 267 
Fritillarias, 697 
culture, 22 
Freesias, 359 
and Roman Hyacinths, 627 
growing the second year, 110 
not blooming, 448 
Fremontia californica, 393, 414 
French garden forcing, 68 
Front gardens, 244, 361 
Fruit and birds, 710 
and vegetables at the Temple Show, 
336 
bloom, the, 259 
blossom, protecting, 134 
British-grown, competition 
R.H.S. meetings, 32 
bush, 32 
bushes and birds, 66, 99 
failure of, 30 
garden, current work in the, 483 
on north hillside, planting, 224 
planting, notes on profitable, 754 
Fruits, bottling, 260 
choice, packing, 369 
cracking, cause of, 484 
outdoor at Burghley House, Stam- 
ford, 728 
stone, thinning, 349 
Fruit-tree borders, making additions 
to, 73; mulching, 239 
planting, 509; experiments in, 440 
pruning, 550 
stocks, 616 
wall, projection on, 602 
Fruit-trees and bushes, 
350 
and shrubs, pruning, 696 
and sprays, 99 
basic slag for, 712 
crowding, 65 
double grafting of, 325 
dying at the roots, 662, 712 
failing to produce blooms or leaves, 
264 
for wall, 535 
grafting, 74 
grease-bands on, 616 
growing too strong, 728 
gumming of, 177 
in autumn, watering, 711 
in hard borders, 74 
injury to, 444 
liming, 98 
liquid-manure for, 86, 477 
manure for, 31 
manuring, 89 
Moss on, 14 
mulching, 86, 282, 478 
on walls, planting, 678 
planting ART ROR THA 
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Goniophlebium sub-auriculatum, 18] 


99 | 

| . ira 

| Gooseberries, 477 | 
| 


Fruit-trees, summer pruning of, 422, 


463, 520 ] 
the training of bush and pyramid, aphides on, 616 : : 
| 211 cordon, 483, 563; renewing, 695 


not fruiting, 569 
on wire trellis, 569, 618 
pruning, 110 
yellow, 32 
Gooseberry and Currant, 
of the, 458 
Broom-girl as an 
branched cordon, 563 
bush dying, 282 
bushes, collapse of, 632; failing, 484; 
| Perle, 291 | Lichen on, 126; pruning young, 
| Rose of Castille, flowering shoot of, | 168 
151 caterpillar, 494 | 
eultivation, 1 
Early Sulphur, 477 
Langley Beauty as a double cordon, 
483 
Fearless, as a cordon, 695 
pruning, 66 
Red Champagne, 618 
Whitesmith, 510 
Grape Appley Towers shy bearing, 397 
culture, notes on, 326 
Diamond Jubilee, 632, 692 
Foster’s Seedling, 570 
Lady Downe’s Seedling, 711 
Vine troubles, 394 
Hyacinth, the Cluster-like, 36 
Grapes, bottling, 676 
damping, 630 
early, 452 
failing, 398, 724 
for amateurs, 510 
good late keeping, 71] | 
in blossom, 184 
in unheated houses, 661 
late, 370 
mildew on, 520; cause of, 158 
not colouring, 508 
not swelling, 396 
outdoor, 178 
ripening, 522 
G Tust on, 369 
scalding in, 396, 422, 478 
shanking, 24, 32, 484 
six late keeping, 26 
stoneless, 100, 134, 178, 696 
thinning, 143, 264 
Grass, coarse, in lawn, 329 
mowings, 370 
of Parnassus, 255 
planting bulbs in, 529 
seeds, sowing, 549 
the Feather, 162 
edging to a, 300 unsatisfactory, 520 
French forcing, 131, 292 Grease-bands, 630 
from old pasture, 127 value of, 50 
improving a, 86 | Greens, scarcity of winter, 106 
in a Norfolk, 573, 640 winter, and the frost, 126, 672 
liming the, 617 Greenhouse, a cold, 138 
| overmanured, 110 a gay, during winter, 175 
| planting a, 126; wild, 626 a small, heating, 164 
| refuse, using, 699 annuals for, 86 
climbers for, 176 
heating, 200, 550, 600, 646 
in the, 358 
plants, 724 
spring cleaning in the, 78 
the cold, in spring, 716 
ventilating a, 692 
with oil-lamp, heating, 210 
Greenhouses, shading, 302 
town, showy plants for, 688 
Gromwells, some good, 418 
Ground Elder, the, 368 
Ground, liming, 106 
Grubs at roots of Docks, 233 
at Chrysanthemum roots, 233 
eating Begonia-bulbs, 388 
in soil, 242 
in Strawberry-bed, 420 
Gumming in fruit-trees, 281 
Gunnera manicata at Bicton, 657 
scabra, 700 
Gunneras, 657 
Gypsophila paniculata, 80, 530 
the double-flowered, 523, 560 
Gypsophilas, annual, for cutting, 202 


wall, 45 

| work among, 601 
young, pruning, 134 

Fuchsia Corail, 291 
Eros, 291 
excorticata, 361, 392 
Fraulein Bonstedt, 291 
Gartenmeister Bonstedt, 291 
Gottingen, 291 
insect on, 700 


brown scale 





upright  five- 


Souvenir de H. Henkel, 291 
Sylvia, 292 
the making of a standard, 316 
Theroine de Mericourt, 292 
thymifolia, 715 
Victorien Sardou, 292 
Fuchsias and Hydrangeas, 550 
as balcony plants, 151 
as roof plants for the 
448 
bedding, shall we keep old? 687 
dropping their buds, 430 
old, their use in the garden, 95 
some new hybrid, 291 
standard, 102 
uncommon, 273 
unhealthy, 630 
Fugosia hakeefolia, 334 
| Funkia, 572 
| Fortunei, 572 
lanceolata, 572 
ovata, 572 
| Sieboldi, 572 
sub-cordata, 572 
| Funkias in the greenhouse, 704 
| Furze, the Spanish, 376 


greenhouse, | 





| GAILLARDIAS, 388 
Galanthus flavescens, 149 
| Ikari, 19 
| lutescens, 219 
nivalis Imperati, 18 
| Perfection, 305 
Robin Hood, 267 
Garden, a valley, 191 
cropping a, 532 
edgings, 92 


rock garden, a natural, 93 

rubbish, burning, 536 

the wild, 328 

troubles, some now absent, 585 | 

yermin-infested, 600 

work, 12, 27, 41, 56, 70 | 
Gardener, a single-handed, 686 

more complaints of a, 575 | 
Gardeners, a warning to, 304 | 
notice to leave, 547 | 

| 


wages, 547 
Gardening bank and wall, 610 
French, 298, 354, 709 
front-door, 90 | 
| in our public parks, 135 | 
| Gardenia buds falling off, 138 | 
Gardenias, culture of, 612 
Gardens, back—what to grow in them, | 
206 
| closed in town, 590 | 
town, Sweet Peas for, 116 | 
| Garrya elliptica, 178, 650 
| Gas, acetylene, residue from, 14, 210, | 
| 520 | 
Gas-lime, 304 | 
applying, 86 
using, 388, 726 | 
eee acaulis, 372 | 
alba, 147 | 
| asclepiadea, 147 H 
Andrewsi, 147 
bavarica, 148 
cruciata, 147 
linearis, 147 
lutea, 147 
septemfida, 147 | 
tibetica, 148 | 
verna, 147 
Gentianella, edging of, above low stone 
| wall, 319 
| Gentians in Scotland, 147 
the, 3872 
| Genista virgata, 404 
Geraniums, bedding, cuttings of, 590 
potting, 58 
Gerbera Jamesoni, 1386, 224 
Gladiolus, planting the, 142 
primulinus hybrids, 573 
princeps, 35, 62 
The Bride, 607 
Gladwin, the, 92 
Globe Artichokes, protecting, 694 | 
Gloriosa superba, 576 
| Gloxinia, a seedling, 145 | 
| Gloxinias, 28, 758 


HACQUETIA Epipactis, 206 
Hairbell, Tufted, 149 
Hamamelis Zuccariniana, 235 
Harebell, the Blue-bearded, 461 
Hawk dying, 13 
Hawthorn, little 
the, 634 
Heath, a pretty July-flowering, 473 
the double-flowered, 59 
| the hybrid, 88, 133 
| the southern, 603 
white Connemara, 689 
| Heaths, 584 
hardy, increasing, 280 
| the autumn-flowering, 578 
| Heather, 578 
fungus on, 680 
overgrown, 730 
Hedge, Holly, making a, 280 
Hedges, 128 
Heeria elegans, 378 
Helianthemum polifolium roseum, 753 
on walls, 273 
Helianthus mollis, 256 





known varieties of 


Helleborus niger yar. Juvernis, 80 
Heloniopsis breviscapa, 320 
Helxine Solieroli, 392 
Hemerocallis, 62 
Hemp, the African, 338 
the Giant Indian, 472 
Hen, an old, 738 
black, dying, 450 
buff, dying, 250, 366 
cross-bred, dying, 366, 450 
Hens, sitting, dying, 409 
Hepaticas, 256 
Hepatica seeds, saving, 698 
Herb of St. Barbara, 218 
cutting, 383 
the cutting over, 496 
Hesperis matronalis, 417 
Heuchera sanguinea, 
grandiflora, 434 
Hibiscus calycinus, 704 
Hints for the amateur, 83, 96, 108, 128, 
140, 154, 166, 180, 195, 209, 222, 236, 
248, 261, 276, 294, 308, 322, 337, 351, 
366, 380, 395, 408, 423, 437, 450, 464, 
478, 492, 506, 519, 525, 548, 567, 583, 
598, 613, 629, 645, 659, 675, 691, 707, 
128 Piao ol 
Hippeastrum, garden varieties of, 274 
Purity, 4 
reticulatum, 531 
vittatum, 378 
Hines at the Temple Show, 


574, 641; 8. 


Hippophe rhamnoides, 714 
Holdings, small, 709, 742 
Hollies from seed, raising, 168, 676 
yellow-berried, 752 
Holly as a hedge, 82 
berries failing, 432 
hedge a, 660 
hedges, planting, 604 
the, 159 
the Silver, increasing, 758 
Hollyhocks, 462 
djseased, 396 
single, 717; in Battersea Park, 717 
Honesty, 434 
for winter decoration, 568 
pods as winter ornaments, 457 
Honeycells, uncapping, 366 
Honeysuckle, a winter blooming, 11 
Honeysuckles on arches, 284 
pruning, 508 
Hop-tree, the, 634 
Hops, spent, manurial value of, 510 
Horse Chestnut, 72 
the Indian, 376 
Horse-radish, 16, 616 
a plague of, 660 
Hot-bed failing, 224 
making a, 44, 179, 708 
Hyacinths failing, 44, 146, 452 
lifting, 295 
Roman, 529; a substitute for, 458 
the Tassel, 319 
Hyacinth the Amethyst, 218 
Hyde Park, notes from, 528 
Hydrangea, 534, 550 
arborea grandiflora, 671 
arborescens, 669 
aspera, 669 
a well-flowered specimen of, 107 
Bretschneideri, 669 


flowering, 596 
hortensis, 669, 688 
involucrata, 670 
japonica, 404 
Lindleyi, 670 
paniculata, 159, 670, 730; p. 

flora, 516; p. in Hyde Park, 159; 

p. the type, 669 
petiolaris, 670 
quercifolia, 670 
radiata, 670 
Thunbergi, 670 
treatment of, 448 
vestita, 670 

Hydrangeas, 86, 197 
after flowering, 500 
blue, 430, 458, 633, 706, 714 
in Hyde Park, 472 
in tubs, 692 
mulching, 650 
not flowering, 280, 520 
planted out, 107 
pruning, 660 
the hardy, 669 
treatment of, 708 
Hypericum calycinum, 505 
Moserianum, 604 
patulum Henryi, 650 


| IDESIA polycarpa, 432 
| Tlex Fargesi, 714 
| verticillata, 650, 714 
Imantophyllum miniatum, 58 
Impatiens Holsti and varieties, 95 
Hookeriana, 666 
Incarvillea Delavayi, 172, 549 
grandiflora, 387 
the large-flowered, 664 
India, fruit-growing in, 306 
India-rubber-plant too tall, 410 
Insect on Apricot-tree, 306 
pests, 286 
Insects in soil, 78, 360 
Ionopsidium acaule, 361 








tomentosus, 267 


by leaves, increasing, 238 | 
Helionsis scabra Pitcheriana, 515 


foiling R74 | 


Ipomeea Purga, 655 


Hortensia, 689; H. alba, 752; H. not 


erandi- 
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GARDENING: ILLUSTRATED. 





Iris cretensis, 9 
iberica x pallida, 231 
Japanese, by a streamlet, 572 
Kempferi, 462, 646 
pallida Carthusian, 4385; DP. 
gata, 36; p. vars., 4385 
sindjarensis, 205 
stylosa, 19, 48, 91 
tectorum edging of, 47 
the Algerian, 168 
the Netted, 539 
the Snake’s-head, 218 
the Tangier, 136, 266 
tingitana, 266 
Irises, 718 
compost for, 626 
growing, 626 
Spanish, for forcing, 500 
the Cushion, 104, 135 
Iron sulphate as a manure, 466 
Island, planting an, 692 
Ivies, need for clipping, 88 
two beautiful, 730 
Ivy, 198 
for house wall, 130 
growth turning yellow, 324 
on a wall, clipping, 485 
on house walls, 258 
on walls, 178 
Silver-leaved, 198 
Ixias, 316 


varie- 


J 


JABOROSA integrifolia, 461 
Jacobinia chrysostephana, 748 
Jacob’s Ladder, seedlings of, 732 
Jalap-plant, the, 655 
Jamesia americana, 355 
January, floral decorations in, 50 
Jasmine, the Chili, fruit of the, 714 
Jasminum grandiflorum, 658 
nudiflorum, 11 
primulinum, 127, 234, 516 
Jonquil the Sweet-scented, 391, 434 


K 


KALE, a hardy, 264, 337 
Kales, 647 

dwarf, and severe winters, 340 
Kerria japonica, 404 

pruning the, 544 
Kew, annuals at, 470 
Kniphophias, 664 
Knotweed, the Alpine, 305 


L 


LABURNUM in bloom, 16 

seed and fowls, 530 

the alpine, a group of, 431 
Lackey-moth, the, 78 
Lelio-Cattleya F. Boyle 

hove, 401 

Lamium or Dead Nettle, 574 
Lantanas, 503 

in the flower garden, 513 
Lantern-plant, the Chinese, 162 
Lapageria alba, 181 
Lapagerias, 34, 500 
Larch-shoot moths, the, 341 

the Golden, 650 
Larch-tree diseased, 151 
Lateness of the season, 184 
Lathyrus latifolius grandiflorus White 

Pearl, 529 

Laurels, Portugal, pruning, 88 
Laurustinus, cutting down, 324, 410 
Lavender, 283, 568 

Cotton, the, 234, 593 

from seed, 642 

growing, 364, 616 

hedge failing, 355 

in the garden, 299 

increasing, 676 

plants, cutting down old, 110 
Law— 


var. Kerc- 


Allotment holders and cottage 
gardeners, compensation on leav- 
ing, 129 


Apprenticing son to farmer, 450 
Boundary question, 507 
Cheque in payment of rent, 197 
Compensation for garden crops, 479; 
for manholes, 196; for market 
gardener, 597; question, 479 
Cottage tenant and his landlord, 479 
Damage to property, 690 
Decease of landlord, 739 
Erecting a shed, 690 
Gardener a male servant, 738 
injuring wrist, 706 
leaving through ill-health, 167 
Gardeners’ notice, 156 
wages, 197; when ill, 167 
Highway authority and upkeep of 


road, 196 
Insurance of occasional gardener, 
237 


Keeper and rabbits, 690 

Landscape gardener’s wages, 42 

Liability for fallen tree, 409 

Light for greenhouse, 237 

Market gardener and his landlord, 

690 

Neighbour’s fence, 237 

Nuisance by water from roof, 615 
caused bv neighbour’s hove. 366 














Law— 
Roadside garden gates, 71, 109 
Sale of poisons for horticultural pur- 
poses, 597 
Schoolboys and barbed wire, 13 
Shooting homing pigeon, 507 
Stopping wages of gardener during 
illness, 141 
Trees overhanging, cutting, 71 
Urban councillor and his votes, 85 
Wages of gardener during illness, 366 
Workmen’s compensation, 309, 366 
Lawn, a neglected, 615 
a poor, 610, 692 
basic slag for, 676 
croquet, Fairy-rings in, 330 
Daisies on, 28, 740 
fungus on, 735 
improving, 280 
in bad condition, 168, 641, 724 
making a, 156 
mower carrier, a, 156 
Plantains on, 465 
sand and Plantains, 295 
treatment of, 503, 560 
weed in, 724 
Lawns in bad condition, 92 
in suburban gardens, 749 
neglected, 642 
Laxton Bros., Bedford, 426 
Leaf-mould, making, 324 
Leather-jackets, 673 
Leaves, fallen, 732 
from under shrubs, removing, ! 
Leeks, 75 
Leek The Lyon, 75 
Leptospermum scoparium, 604 
Lettuce, 496, 617 
Lettuces, Cabbage, 411 
spring, 412 
Lilac after forcing, 238 
Lilacs, cutting back, 396 
propagating, 310 
pruning, 156, 758 
Lilies, Arum, how to grow, 638 
Day, 62 
diseased, 402 
failing, 686 
for garden and greenhouse, 699 
hybrid, 206 
in the Canary Islands, 232 
in the house, 637 
July-flowering, 502 
Lenten, in pots, 122 
lost, 136 
the Mariposa, 405 
the Plantain, 572 
Water, in tubs, 36 
Lilium auratum, 110, 368, 494; a. after 
blooming, 540; a., a fine, 719; a. 
from one bulb planted six years, 
719 
bed, insects in, 330 
Browni leucanthum three years old 
from bulbils, 561 
candidum, 534, 538 
giganteum, 8, 501; g. well placed as 
to background, etc., 501. 
longiflorum for the greenhouse, 703 
nepalense, 704 
speciosum, 590 
Sutchuenense, 243 
testaceum, 462 
tigrinum Fortunei, 120 
Liliums in pots failing, 708 
planting, 14, 181 
propagation of, 560 
Lily, Hanson’s, 18 
leaves, spots on, 330 
the Belladonna, 98 
the Madonna failing, 
660 
the Giant, 8 
the Scarborough, growing, 34 
Lily of the Valley, 550 
and Liliums, 704 
failing, 329 
forcing, 102, 666 
not flowering well, 368 
to flower at Easter, 666 
white Martagon naturalised among 
Bracken, 537 
Lime, excess of, in garden, 510 
for Plum-trees, 130 
in composts, value of, 495 
water and slugs, 176 
Limnanthes Douglasi, 368 
Linaria alpina, 752 
anticaria, 120, 752 
Cymbalaria, 752 
dalmatica, 752 
hepaticefolia, 7 
origanifolia, 752 
pallida, 752 
Tepens, 752 
vulgaris Peloria, 752 
Linarias, 752 
Linneus as a namemaker, 731 
Linum flavum, 58 
Lithospermum canescens, 418 
Gastoni, 418 
hirtum, 418 
petreum, 418 
prostratum, 
514 
purpureo-ceeruleum, 418 
rosmarinifolium, 418, 589 
Loam, 494 
Lobelia cardinalis, 462, 626; c., and its 
varieties in pots, 704 
fulgens and its varieties, 687 
during winter, keeping, 480 
Loganberry, the, 310 
the, for preserving, 564 
Lomaria Gibba, 377 
a 


X 


~I 


8 


360; in pots, 


52 


418; D., 


propagating, 


Jy \7 it a 





Lopezia miniata, 215 

Loquat, 198 

Love-bird dying, 598 

Lungwort, the Siberian, 93 
the white Auvergne, 172, 218 

Lupins failing, 373 

Lupin-Tree, the, 445, 550 

Lychnis chalcedonica fl.-pl., 560 

Lychnises, 732 


iv 


MADWORT, tlic Rock, 61 
Magnolia conspicua and M. ¢c. 
geana, 284 
fruiting, 650 
grandiflora, increasing, 83 
Kobus in Mr. Chambers’ 
Haslemere, 269; K., 
flowering shoot of, 268 
Lennei, flowering shoot of, m a 
Japanese vase, 317 
Norberti, 393 
Magnolias for the house, 317 
Maiden-hairs sickly, 34 
Maiden-hair-tree, 565 
Man with the shears, 54 
Mandevilla suaveolens, 
714 
Manettia bicolor, 516 
Manure, chemical, for Carnations, 540 
cow versus horse, 440 
for fruit-trees, 31 
from Vine-border, removing, 306 
liquid, from a cowshed, 465; liquid, 
using, 126 
water, 110, 438 
Manures, artificial, and Potatoes, 293; 
the uses of, 339; using, 179 
Manuring, the ethics of, 194 
vacant plots, 725 
Maples, the Japanese, 730 
Marguerite, a new, 334 
another new, 392 
Daisy fly, the, 396; D., Pink Queen 
Alexandra, 4; D. shoot injured, 286 
Marguerites, treatment of, 44 
Market garden notes, 292 
growing for, 643; in France, 340 
Marrow, a large, 571 
Marrows, bush, 130 
Vegetable, giant, 586 
Masdevallia tovarensis, 137 
Meadow Saffron, Boernmuller’s, 93 
Sweet, a good, 305 
Mealy-bug, 608 
and wireworm destroying, 628 
Meconopsis sinuata, 385 
the, 385 
Wallichi, 387 
Medinilla magnifica, 357 
Medinillas, 357 
Medlar, Dutch, fruiting branch of the, 
586 
Medlar, the, 125, 586 
well-grown Dutch, 125 
Medlars cracking, 676 
gathering, 568 
Melon, a fine, from South Africa, 207 
Melons cracking, 452 
early, 65 
in frames, 207 
over a water-tank, growing, 
Mertensia sibirica, 93, 529 
Mesembryanthemums, 352 
Mignonette diseased, 418 
growing, 627 
in pots, 290 
scent in, 149 
sowing, 232 
Mildew on Vines, 72 
Miltonia vexillaria Cobbiana, 449 
Mint failing, 342 
the Corsican, 162 
Miscanthus, 60 
japonicus, 60; j. variegatus, 60 
saccharifer, 60 
sinensis, 60 
Mistletoe-berries, keeping, 40, 88 
propagating the, 72 
seeds, sowing, 62 
Mite, Black Currant, 207, 286 
Moles in the garden, 24 
Monarda didyma, 515 
Montbretia, 549 
Lady Hamilton, 697 
Pageant, 699 
Montbretias, new, 697 
not flowering, 5380 
treatment in winter, 732 
Moore, Mr. Frederick, 690 
Morina longifolia, 230 
Mortar-rubbish, old, 422 
Moschosma riparium, 77 
Mosses, drying, 238 
on fruit-trees, destroying, 321 
Moss on fruit-trees, 14 
Mulberry, the, 755 
treatment of, 44 
tree not ripening its fruit, 600 
Mullein, the Cretan, 280, 520 
Muscari botryoides, 36 
moschatum, 120 
Musk, Harrison’s, 392 
bed, making a, 179 
culture, 354 
house, 648; making a, 481 
Mushrooms, failure of, 660 
growing, 238 
in field, 520 
in greenhouse, growing, 647 
Conprmasenet 2 -3-.N. — 


Se eee 


Soulan- 


garden at 
part of a 


frujt of the, 


212 


atta ver 


Mussel-seale, 78 
Mustard and Cress failing, 
Myrtle, 72 
scale on, 680 
the, increasing, 238, 480 
treatment of, 724 
Myrtles, 210 


194 


N 


NARCISSI failing, 181 
in pots, 494 
not blooming, 295 
Narcissus bicolor 
185 
cultivation, 609, 624, 639 
cyclamineus, 135 
Dandy Dick, 23 
Genoa, 607 
Great Warley, 359 
juncifolius, 245 
Lord Muncaster, 545 
minimus, 104 
Queen of the West, 187 
the Rush-leaved, 245 
Warley major, 522 
White Lady, 177 
White Queen, 69 
Nature at rest, 143 
Nectarine-leaves diseased, 321 
Nectarines, stone splitting in, 410 
Nelubium speciosum Osiris, 4; 8. 
Shiroman, 241 
Nemesias failing, 660 
Nemesia strumosa ina pot, 315 
Nepenthes Dr. John Macfarlane, 21 
excelsa, 21 
Nephrolepis, 532 
Barrowsi, 67 
exaltata, 508; e. 
Marshalli, 744 
exaltata Whitmani, 33 
lycopodioides, 744 
magnifica, 744 
rufescens amabilis, 33; T. 
ornata, 33 
Scotti, 463 
splendens, 744 
tessellata, 221 
Nerine Countess of Altamont, 4 
Nerines, 627 
eulture of, 122 
in the open, 80 
Netting, preserving, 210, 758 
Neviusia alabamensis, 355 
Niptus hololeucus, 680 
Nitrate fields, the Chilian, 155 
of soda as manure, 336 
Nitro-bacterine, 560 
Nitrogen, excess of, 29 
Notes and comments, 686 
Notonia Granti, 392 
Nut-tree suckers, 44 
treatment of, 618 
Nymphea caroliniana rosea, 118 
colossea, 189 
Comanche, 118 
Escarboncle, 118 
Galatee, 118 
masaniello, 118 
Meteor, 118 
Odalisque, 118 
Phoebus, 118 
Rosita, 118 
Sioux, 118 
splendida, 118 
sumptuosa, 118 
Nympheas, 188 
Nyssa sylvatica, 593 


Empress in a pot, 


var. 


Amperpohh, 33; e. 


Mayi 


O 


OAK-LEAVES, excrescences on, 616 
Obituary— 
David Thomson, V.M.H., 658 
Peter Barr, V.M.H., 565 
Odontoglossum aspidorrhinum, 643 
Pescatorei, 285 
Odontoglossums, growing, 285 
(nothera Fraseri, 527 
fruticosa, an edging of, 9 
Oleander, a flowering shoot of the 
white, 333 
growing on balcony, 280 
pruning the, 295 
scale on, 396 
the, 333, 358 
Oleanders, injury to, 740 
treatment of, 310 
Oleari Haasti, 649 
Oncidium Lanceanum, 613 
Onion and Carrot sowings failing, 72 
bed, preparing the, 179 
wireworm in, 384 
competitions, 585 
fly, 86 
mildew, 352 
seed, saving, 692 
trouble, an, 339 
varieties, 566 
Onions, autumn-sown, 467 
diseased, 410 
distinctness in, 532 
failing, 312 
manure for, 340 
manuring, 384 
planting out, 240 
Tripoli, 454 
winter-sown, 54 
Onopordon Acanthium, 611 
bracteatum, 611 
fanricum. 611 


entomn, 


15). 697 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 











Orange-trees dirty, 568 
scale on, 494 
seedling, 86 
Orchard, a market in winter, 259 
Orchard-house, trees, 728 
houses, 631 
Orchid for name, 546 
Orchids in a vinery, growing, 476 
treatment of, 176, 379 
Orchis maculata, 301 
mascula, 254 
the Early Purple, 254 
the Madeira in Scotland, 581 
the pyramidal, white form of, 546 
the Spotted, 301 
Ormskirk, Late Green Savoy, 384 
Osmunda regalis, 476 
Overcrowding, 263 
mistakes of, 216 
Oxalis Bowiei, 596 
brasiliensis and others, 361 
enneaphylla, 490 
lutea, 514 
Oxypetalum cceruleum, 500 


P 
PHONIES, herbaceous, 327 
notes on, 718 
Tree, 371; a failure, 368; increasing 
the, 128; Reine Elizabeth, 371 
Peony Lady Crichton, 327 
Pagoda-tree, the, 630 
Paliurus australis, 516 
Palm, a pretty little, 736 
failing, 324 
watering a, 14 
Palms jn the dwelling-house, 202 
Pampas Grass, group of the, 7 
grouping the, 7 
Pansies, exhibition, 338 
failing, 494 
for propagation, cutting back, 502 
hoeing between the, 373 
Tufted, 80, 93, 191, 462; attacked by 
wireworm, 480; cutting down, for 
stock, 447; dividing old plants, 
230; failing, 480; from Rothesay, 
256: from seed, 156, 362; lavender 
and mauve, 501; propagating in 
October and November, 655; some 
of the better white, 257; two good 
early, 320 
Pansy, Tufted, a seedling, 363; Mauve 
Queen, 433; Molly Pope, 461; Mrs. 
BE. Cade, 590; Primrose Dame, 637 ; 
Royal Blue, 346; Snowflake, 587 ; 
Swan, 529 
Paraffin emulsion, 20, 424 
Parakeet, death of, 276 
Parakeets, two, dying, 276 
Parlour Palm, the, 151 
Parnassia palustris, 255 
Parrot dying, 450, 598 
pulling out its feathers, 129 
unhealthy, 530 
with long claws, 450 
Parrotia persica, 235 
Parsley, 106 
all the year, 240 
for winter and spring, 585 
for winter use, 510 
in winter, 15 
Parsnips, 15, 293 
Partridge dying, 
Pasque-flower, 
plant, 255 
Passiflora coerulea, 4 
edulis, 658 
Passion-flower, 534 
the blue, 4 
Pea Carter’s Buttercup, 571 
plants diseased, 324, 384 
Toots, growths on, 440 
supports, 370 
white Everlasting, 584 
Peach and Nectarine-trees, pruning, 72 
a seedling, 142 
buds dropping, 32, 226 
buds failing, 210 
Dr. Hogg, 563 
Exquisite, 678 
foliage diseased, 522 
Grosse Mignonne, 570 
house, a new, planting, 
early, 696 
leaves, ante on, 342; blistered, 310, 
480 
Sea Eagle, 677 
stones splitting, 480 
Violette Hative, 662 
Peaches and Bordeaux mixture, 441 
basic slag for, 382 
brown-rot of, 360 
disbudding, 238 
early, 441, 632 
failing, 352 
mildew on, 352, 480 
on open walls, 325 
Peach-tree, dying, 158 
pruning, 143 
Silver-leaf, 369 
Peach-trees, brown scale on, 608 
forced, and moisture, 661 
insects on, 272 
overgrown, 696, 728 
red-spider on, 410 
two, planting, 586 
unhealthy, 239, 326 
young, treatment of, 259 
Peas, 10 
and Beans diseas 


690 


the, as an_ edging 


678; the 









| 
Peas failing, 75, 412, 724 
first crop, 157 
for autumn sowing, 536 
for exhibition, sowing, 296 
for succession, 454 
green bottling, 310 
grubs in, 233 
in trenches, 354 
liquid-manure for, 224 
mice destroying, 210 
some good, 152, 264 
three good, 536 
Pea, Sweet, boom of, 111 
buds dropping, 406 
development of, 114 
Henry Eckford, 117 
Nora Unwin, 113 
Society, 112 
Society’s show, 446 
Triumph, 115 
Peas, Sweet, 304, 540, 560, 590, 685 
a comparison, 386 
against an Oak trellis, 119 
an avenue of, at Ayscoughfee Hall, 
Spalding Urban Council, 347 
anticipations, 49 
at Hampton Court, 503 
classification of, 720; for 1910, 664 
Cupid—a disappointment, 530 
diseased, 352 
do they sport, 114, 218 
early, 574 
failing, 381, 419, 480 
for cutting, 112 
for every garden, 231 
for exhibition cutting, 732 
for table decoration, 117 
for the house, 115 
crowing in partial shade, 266 
how to keep in flower, 490 
in the garden, 218 
new, a selection of, 116 
of to-day, 204, 243; an 
protest, 172 
per post, 303 
planting outdoors, 318 
plants af, by post, 268 
raising, 111, 388; in cold-frames, 716 
some of the newer, 113 
sowing in autumn, 503; under glass, 
162 
sportive, 588 
stimulants for, 329 
under glass, 290 
Pear, a curious, 569 
and Apple-trees, old (forty years), 
espalier, 349 
Beurré Clairgeau, 89 
Beurré Diel diseased, 695 
Chaumontel, 184 
Clapps’ Favourite, 568 
Doyenné du Comice, 25 
Emile d’Heyst, 755 
Josephine de Malines, 144 
leaf blister-mite, 286 
leaves blighted, 286 
Le Lectier, 31, 89 
Marie Benoist, 46 
Marie Louise d’Uccle, #5 
midge, the, 342 
mildew and Apple-canker, 73 
Pitmaston Duchess, double grafting, 


amateur’s 


618 
the Avocado or Alligator, 178 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, 569, 662; 
not bearing, 678 


Winter Nelis, treatment of, 631 
Pearl-bush, the, 505 
Pears, cordon, 695 
cracked, 534, 550, 568, 600 
failing to set, 349 
for name, 712 
for sandy soils, 650 
late gathering, 708 
misshapen, 724 
some useful, 264 
their variable fruiting 
727 
to name, 534 
wall, and Apples, pyramid, 463 
Pear-tree blister-mite, 680 
leaves, injury to, 272 
newly-planted, pruning, 98 
pruning a, 46, 168 
suckers on, 758 
unhealthy, 484 
Peat-mose-litter 
heavy soil, 616 
Pelargonium, a promising, 334 
echinatum, 612 
flowers falling off, 138 
lyy-leaved unhealthy, 381 
Jas. T. Hamilton, 4 
Mrs. Kingsbury, 596 
Snow Queen, 334 
Pelargoniums, bedding 
larias, wintering, 520 
different sections of, 391 
dying off, 716 
failure of, 736 
in winter, 688 
Ivy-leaved, 176, 242, 630; unhealthy, 
280 
popular vars. of, 406 
Show, 500 
striking cuttings for winter bloom 
ing, 77 
unhealthy, 138, 310 
Zonal, from seed, 250; in winter, 4; 
keeping, 615; soil for, 156; treat- 
ment of, 704 
Pentstemon, 198 
barbatus, 419 


characters, 


manure, 410; on 


and Calceo- 


Pentstemons in the open, 14 
propagating, 462 | 
Peperomia argyrea, 102 | 
Perennial, what is a? 624 
Periwinkles, the, 590 
Pernettya mucronata, 713 
Pernettyas, 127, 153 
not fruiting, 40 
Phalewnopsis Schilleriana, 19 
Pheasant, 530 
Philadelphus Satzumi, 543 | 
Phlebodium aureum, 410 
Phloxes, the herbaceous, 664 
the late flowering, 588 


Phlox, mossy, above low retaining 
wall, 373 
Mrs. E. H. Jenkins, 530 


reptans, 268 
the Creeping, 268 
Phoenix Roebelini, 736 
Phygelius capensis, 62 
Phyllocactus Rosalind, 291 
Phyllocacti in windows, 307 
repotting, 491 
Phyllocactuses for windows, 194 
Pigeons, right to tame, 249 
Pine-needles rotten, 692 
the Umbrella, 634 
weevils, two destructive, 544 
Pines, 67 
watering, 632 
Pinks, 373 
Pipes, hot-water, black varnish on, 102 
Plagianthus Lyalli, 670 
Plant, a fine basket, 378 
a good rafter, 448 
climbing, instead of Rose, 542 
leaves unhealthy, 324 
to cover water, 218 
Plantains in lawn, 515 
Plants and flowers in the house, 40 
alpine and rock, apart from plants, 
489 
berried, for autumn and winter, 580 
bulbous in the greenhouse, 562 
climbing, at Myddelton House, 347 
feeding, 368, 448 
fine-foliaged for rooms, 
winter decoration, 82 
flowering in the greenhouse at Kew, 
315 
for bank, 534 
for bed, 720 
for border, 216 
forced summer, treatment of, 358 
for cold greenhouse, 242 
for conservatory, 34 
for dinner-table decoration, 672 
for enclosed verandah, 50 
for fernery, 534 
for forcing, 175, 688 
for greenhouse, 338, 357, 628 
for heated conservatory, 600 
for margin, 148 
for north border, 238 
for pergola, 438 
for ponds, 168 
for rock garden, raising, 148 
for shade, 534 
for small rock garden, 574 
for steep bank, 424 
for stone edging, 58 
for sunless corner, 480 
for tank, 289 
for tubs, 142 
for winter flowering, 499 
Gesneraceous, in flower, 596 
greenhouse, cuttings of, 302; in bad 
condition, 200 
growing rock, 93 
hardwooded, after flowering, 316 
hardy, amateur among, 217; and 
annuals jn 1909, 624; at St. Ann’s, 
Clontarf, 91; at the Temple Show, 
345; edging, 80; for bed, 700; for 
small cold-houses, 748; grouping 
for effect, 460; labelling, 388; 
mulching, 388; replanting, 574 
in bloom, 228 
in cold greenhouse, 452 
in pots, feeding, 241 
in rooms, 391 
in shade, 438 
in spare room, keeping, 747 
in the house, 90, 298, 474, 522 
staking 


298; for 


in the open border, and 


tying, 329 


in windows in town houses, growing, 
307 
neglected, 420 
new fine-foliaged, of 1909, 748; stove 
and greenhouse, 21; of 1908, 4 
old-fashioned, 333 
overfeeding, 358, 391 
rock, preparing a border for, 508 
some dark-leaved, 130; useful wall, 
713 
tall, for summer bedding, 698 
tender, when housed, 596 
to cover bank, 9 
that bloom in the spring, 447 
uncommon greenhouse, at Kew, 406 
under greenhouse stage, 238 
variegated edging, for border, 538 
window, 272, 518, 671 
winter-flowering, 500 
Platycodon Mariesi album, 697 
Pleroma or what? 688 
Pleromas, 638 
Plots, herbaceous, 148 
Plum, Cherry, growing too strongly, 
134 


Coe’s Golden Drop, 651 


Plum-tree, aphis on, 480, 508 
growing too strongly, 484 
lime for, 130 
not bearing, 569 
pruning, 86 
silver-leaf in, 520 
suckers on, 568 
treatment of, 422 
trained, 728 
Victoria in bad health, 321 

Plumbago capensis, 596 

Plums failing, 478 
injury to, 504 
late dessert, 662 

Poinsettias after flowering, 77 
failing, 58 

Poison Ivy, the, 376, 594, 676 | 

Polyanthuses, 419 
at Camberley, 347 
gold-laced, 304 
in window-boxes, 82 
seedling, 732 

Polyanthus Narcissus in pots, 628 

Polygonum alpinum, 305 
baldschuanicum, 356 
viviparum, 172 

Polypodium glaucum crispum, 744 
irioides ramo-cristatum, 201 
pilloselloides, 247 
spathulatum, 235 

Polystichum aculeatum gracillimum, 

33; pulcherrimum plumosum, 744 

Pond, scum on, 452 

Poplars as town trees, 604 

Poppies, Iceland, 220, 434 
in the house, 90 

Poppy-lovers, a warning to, 346 
the Plume, 256 

Portulaca grandiflora, 719 

Pot-pourri, making, 438 

Potato-disease, 439, 533, 536 
diseased, 600 
growing, 72 
Lady Llewellyn, 496 
Ringleader, 132 
scab, 496 
seed sprouting and places of origin, 

152 
sets, size of, 672 
Snowball, 208 
the Walnut-leaved Kidney, 227 
trials, 297 
tubers, size of seed, 324 
Potatoes, 312, 397 
a change of seed, 208 
advantage of exposing seed, 10; of 
seed changes, 495 
ample room for, 679 
and Irish weather, 741 
artificial manures for, 75 
Ash-leaf Kidney, 496 
black-spot on, 511 
cheap, 10 
early sprouting, 131 
exporting, 179 
failure of, 412 
getting late new, 240 
growing, 648 
increasing, 536 
new varieties of, 29, 54 
rape-dust for, 198 
seed, cutting, 214 
shapes of, 648 
shortening the tops, 566 
six kidney, for exhibition, 72 
sprouting, 29, 726 
the most productive way of grow 
ing, 602 
warty disease in, 585 
Potentilla ambigua, 731 
aurea ambigua, 320 
fruticosa, 456 | 
Pots, worms in, 14 
Poultry creating nuisance, 547 
economic methods of feeding, 7] 
feeding in cold weather, 13 
manure, 69 
Pourthiza villosa, 355 
Primrose, a green-leaved, 256 
Lamarck’s Evening, 698 
Poisson’s, 641 
the double mauve, 17 
Primroses, 37 
Chinese, 122 
double, 17, 47 
Primula, 181 
Bulleyana, 346 
capitellata, 49 
Cockburniana, 346 
Forresti, 289 
kewensis, autumn treatment, 500 
Lischengeri, 346 
malacoides, 4, 53 
obconica, injurious effects of, 295 
Poissoni, 641 
sibirica, 346 
sikkimensis, 328, 447, 489, 514 
Veitchi, 346, 887 
Primulas and Cyclamens at Readin), 
146 P 
Chinese, damping, 14 
double, increasing, 241 
in summer, 3872 
in the wild garden, 289 
some hardy at the Temple Sho 
346 
soil for, 257 
Privet and fowls, 530 
hedge failing, 438 
Propagating-beds, 146 
Prophet-flower, the, 386 
Pruning, autumn, 551 




















Newbury Gem and its vars., 217 


oote 









Green Gage, standard, 696 






Prupus Davidiana, 204, 234 
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aquilina 


; ina congesta, 
Nicholsoni, 33 


744; 


Ptychoraphis Siebertiana, 748 
Pullet, buff Orpington, death of, 42 


white Leghorn, death of, 85 
Wyandotte dying, 598 


Pulmonaria arvernensis alba, 172 
Pyracantha, the, as an open bush, 604 
Pyrethrums, 364, 466 
Pyrus alnjfolia, 594 
japonica, 671; j., flowering shoots oj 
the white, 375; j., fruits of, 534; j. 
not flowering, 310; j., 
preserving, 594; j., pruning, 758; 


jelly, 568; j. 


j., salmon-coloured form, 713 
pinnatifida, 332 
spectabilis, 729 
the Alder-leaved, 594 
Tschonoski, 594 


Q 


QUASSIA extract, preparing, 396 
Quercus velutina var. rubrifolia, 634 


R 


RADISHES, early outdoor, 106 
Ranunculus aconitifolius, 373 


hyssanus, 19 


Rape-dust for Potatoes, 198 
Raphiolepis japonica, 432 
Raspberries, 225 


autumn-fruiting, 177, 207 

failing, 422, 478 

injured, 262 

pruning, 210 

failing, 484; 
dewed, 522 

plantation, making, 550 

suckers, 396 

the, 754 


Rats, getting rid of, 526, 600, 660 
Red-spider on Vines, 26 
Rehmannia Henryi, 343 
Reidia glaucescens, 532 
Rhamnus crenata, 578 
R.H.S Spring Bulb Show for 1910, 628 
Rhododendron, an early, 299 


azaleoides, 404 
Cunningham’s White, 473 
Everestianum, 705 
fulgens, 270 

Frank Gomer Waterer, 55 
Jacksoni, 313 

leaves, injury to, 420 
precox, 178; p., grandiflorum, 299 
punctatum, 619 

Purity, 4 

Souliei, 752 

the Dahurian, 258 


Rhododendrons at the Temple Show, 


332 
Himalayan, striking, 296 
Javanese, 53, 516 
planting, 660 
pruning, 676 
some early-flowering, 604 
the misuse of, 292 


Rhubarb, 29, 157, 352 


a fine, 298 

and Parsley, 370 
outdoors, forcing, 224 
the Chilian, 700 


Rhus canadensis, 577 


copallina, 577 
cotinoides, 577 

Cotinus, 577; C., failing, 432 
glabra, 578 

Henryi, 442, 578 
Osbecki, 578 
punjabensis, 578 

sinica, 578, 752 
Toxicodendron, 376, 577 
tricocarpa, 578 
typhina, 578 

venenata, 578 
vernicifera, 578 


Ribes sanguineum, 234 
Rice, Canadian, 37 


in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 37 


Richardia africana, 703 

Ridging versus flat digging, 741 
Rings, Fairy, in Grass, 58 

Rock Cress, the Fringed-leaved, 573 


garden, a cleverly-contrived, 471 


garden at Lockinge, Wantage, part 


of, 275 
garden at Sir F. 
part of, 161 
gardens, 130, 161 
Roses, the, 392 


Crisp’s, 


Rockets, double, 419, 446 

Rocket, the double, 137 
Rockfoils, Silvery, 206 

Rockwork border, renovating, 514 
Romneya Coulteri, 58, 494, 600; C. in 


winter, 14 
leaves, spots on, 680 


Romulea pylea, 231 
Root crops, storing, 617 
Rosa altaica, 389 


Brunoni, part of a group of, 
Hanley Court, Worcester, 621 

lucida alba, 348 

macrophylla Korolkowi, 635 

Noisettiana at Kew, 443 


mil- 


view of 


| 





Rosa rugosa & parfum de Hay, 654; r. 
alba, 654; r. Amelie Gravereaux, 
654; r. America, 654; r. and its 
offspring, 654; r. as standard, 130; 
r. atro-purpurea, 654; r. Belle Poite- 
vine, 654; r. Blane double de 
Courbet, 654; r. calocarpa, 664; r. 
Carmen, 654; r. Chedane Guinois- 
seau, 654; r. Conrad F. Meyer, 
654; r. Daniel Lesueur, 654; r. 
fimbriata, 654; r. Helvetia, 654: r. 
Madeline Fillot, 654; r. Mercedes, 
654; r. Mme. Alvarez de Campo, 
654; Tr. Mme. Ancelot, 654; r. Mme. 
Georges Bruant, 654; r. Mme. 
Laborie, 654; Yr. Mme. Rene 
Gravereaux, 654; r. Mme. Thiret, 
654; r. Mons. Bienvetu, 654; r. 
Mrs. Anthony Waterer, 654; r. 
Nova Zembla, 654; r. Schneelicht, 
654; r. Souvenir de C. Cochet, 654; 
r. Souvenir de P. Cochet, 654; r. 
Regina Badet, 654; r. repens alba, 
654; r. Rose Apples, 654; r. rubra, 
654; r. Thusnelda, 654 

spinosissima altaica, 400 

Wichuraiana Miss Hulyett, 124 

Rose, a beautiful old, 512 

a fine forcing, 558; old, 390; 
Rambler, 348; W. A. Richardson, 
416; white, 721 

a good crimson, 591 

Aglaia, 559 

Albatross, 52, 330 

Alexander Hill Gray, 39 | 

Alexandre Girault, 160 

Alice Garnier, 160 

Alix Roussel, 94 

American Pillar, 160, 552 

arches edging a lawn, 78 

Ards Rambler, 160, 552 

Arethusa, 199 

Ariel, 400, 552 

a so-called blue, 459 

a, that does not flower, 520 

Avoca, 330 

Bagatelle, 558 

Beatrice, 52 

bed, 470; carpeting, 238 

Betty, 389, 541, 635 

Blairi No. 2, 469 

Bordeaux, 160, 552 

Bouquet d’Or, 428; pruning, 6 

Buttercup, 160, 400 

Charlotte Klemm, 199 

Chateau de Clos Vougeot, 52, 427 | 

Climbing Lady Ashtown, 400, 553; 
C. Lady Moyra Beauclerck, 553: 
C. Liberty, 139, 552; C. Niphetos, 
growing in a greenhouse, 636; on 
a wall, 428 

Cloth of Gold, 705 

Cluster, not flowering, 524, 599 

Col. R. S. Williamson, 511 

Comtesse Alexandra Kinsky, 497 

Comtesse de Cayla, 199 

Comtesse Ivy Hurdegg, 38 

Coquina, 160, 330, 460, 553 

Countess of Annesley, 389 

Countess of Derby, 605, 622 

Countess of Gosford, 389 

Countess of Shaftesbury, 555 

Crimson Rambler mildewed, 410 

cuttings. 124 

Cynthia, 733 

Dean Hole, 389 

Delight, 160 

Diabolo, 552 

Dorothy Dennison, 330 

Dorothy Page Roberts, 389 

Dorothy Perkins as a late bloomer, 
622; diseased growths of, 224 

Dr. J. Campbell Hall, 389, 721 

Dr. O’Donell Brown, 52 

Duchess of Wellington, 459 

Dwarf Polyantha Jessie, 427 

Earl of Warwick, 684 

Elaine, 94 

Elizabeth Barnes, 389 

Etoile de Lyon not opening, 410 | 

Evangeline, 160 

Evergreen Gem, 542 

Excelsa, 400, 552 

Fairy, 330, 553 

Fiametta Nabonnand, 220 

Florence Edith Coulthwaite, 39, 330 

Flower of Fairfield, 160, 330 

foliage with black spots, 480 

for south front-door porch, 524 

for trellis, 622 

Fortune’s Yellow, 314 

Francis, 160 

Francois Guillot, 160 

Francois Juranville, 160 

Frau Karl Druschki on a wall at 
Gunnersbury House, 415; pruning, 
130 

Frau Oberhofgartner Singer, 94 | 

Frau Rose Benary, 139 

Friedrichsruh, 52 

fruits, 557 

General Macarthur, 400 

George C. Waud, 330 

George Dickson, 400 

Gerbe Rose, 6 

Gloire de Chedane Guinoisseau, 94 

Gloire de Dijon dropping its flowers, 
268 

Gloire de Margottin, 174 

Godiva, 330 

Goldfinch, 160, 552 

Grace Molyneux, 94 

Grace Thomson, 160 

Grand Duc de Luxembourg, group 
of, 559 





| 

| 

| 
. nS A 28 ae 


Rose Gustave Grunerwald, 542 
Hector Mackenzie, 39 
hedge, a, 374 
hedges, 734 
His Majesty, 52 
Homére against a wall, 622 
Hon. Ina Bingham, 389 
Irene Watts, 199 
J. B. Clark, 268 
Jessie, 636 
Joan of Arc, 635 
John Cuff, 400, 524 
Joseph Laing, 160, 553 
Joseph Lowe, 52, 330 
Jules Finger, 591 
Juliet, 555 
Killarney, 389 
Konigin Carola, 399 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie, 94 
Lady Alice Stanley, 52 
Lady Ashtown, 389 
Lady Basham, 52, 400 
Lady Curzon, 251 
Lady Gay, 721 
Lady Helen Vincent, 39, 389, 400 
Lady Moyra Beauclerck, 389 
Lady Pirrie, 400 
Lady Roberts, 743 
Lady Ursula, 554 
Lady White, 552 
Laurent Carle, 6 
Laurette Messimy, 199 
leaves, black spot on, 420, 615; 

healthy, 605 
Leonie Lamesch, 390 
Les Rosati, 22 
Lina Schmidt Michel, 330 
Louis Van Houtte, 524 
Ludwig Winter, 469 
Lyon, 336, 400 
Lyon Rambler, 552 
maggot, 680 
Maman Levavasseur, 635 
Maréchal Niel, pruning, 
glass, 221 

Margaret, 330 
Margaret Molyneux, 330 
Marquise de Sinety, 330 
Melanie Soupert, 400 
Meta, 220 
Milky Way, 553 
Minnehaha, 160 
Mme. Alfred Carriére, 559 
Mme. Charles de Luze, 51 
Mme. de Watteville, 220 
Mme. Dudley Cross, 38 
Mme. Eugéne Regal, 199 
Mme. Garnon, 22 
Mme. Henri Berger, 579 
Mme. Jean Dupuy, 375 
Mme. Jules Grolez, 683 
Mme. Maurice de Luze, 330 
Mme. Norbert Levavasseur 
offspring, 635 

Mme. P. Euler, 38 

Mme. Segond Weber, 38, 427 


58 ; 


Mrs. A. Munt, 400 

Mrs. A. R. Waddell, 52 
Mrs. Cocker, 512, 683 

Mrs. Cornwallis West, 330 
Mrs. 
557 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs, 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Dewhurst, 552 
Edward Mawley, 389 
H. Brocklebank, 330 
Herbert Stevens, 400 
Isabelle Milner, 139 
Sophia Neate, 94, 125 
Taft, 330, 635 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, 400 
Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, 635 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, 389, 668 
Muriel Jamieson, 400 
Nellie Johnstone, 330 
Nova Zembla, 721 





Molly Sharman Crawford, 39, 330 


un- 


under 


and its 


David Jardine, 139, 330, 389, 


Oberhofgartner Terks, 300, 653, 684 


of Jericho, the, 610 

old-fashioned climbing, 584 

orange-fungus on, 381 

Orleans, 635 

Otto von Bismarck, 52 

Painted Lady, 721 

Paradise, 553 

Paula, 94, 330 

Persian Yellow, pruning, 390 

Phyllis, 636 

pillars, 251 

plant, insects destroying, 599 

pot in bloom, 130 

Princess Mertschersky, 139, 525 

pruning Crimson Rambler, 160 

Pure Gem, 553 

Queen Mab, 199 

Queen of Spain, 130 

Rainbow, 220 

Reichsgraf E. 

Rhea Reid, 38, 330 

Richmond, 400 

Rouge Angevine, 94 

shows and their ill-effects, 733 

Sheila Wilson, 400, 552 

Simplicity, 139 

Schneeball, 553 

season, the past, in Scotland, 551 

shoots damaged, 416 

Shower of Gold, 552 

Soleil d’Or in pots, 192 

Souvenir de la Malmaison, 498 

Souvenir de Maria de Zayas, 487 

Souvenir de Stella Gray, 220 

Souvenir de Pierre 
small blooms, 443 

Souvenir de Wm. Robjnson, 220 


Von Kesselstatt, 220 


Notting with 





’ose-stocks and how to use them, 556: 


dwarf budding, 622; for budding, 
744 


sweet-scented red climbing, for cold 


greenhouse, 559 


Tausendschon, 160, 553 

Tea, cuttings, 542 

the best climbing, 459 

the Cabbage, history of, 94 

the Cherokee, 94 

the Fairy, 197 

the Himalayan Scotch, 400 

the, in the garden, 416 

Thelma, 400 

the Manetti, 427 

the Musk, 428 

the old Climbing Crimson China, 357 
Theresa, 400 

the white Banksian, bearing seed, 


606 


the York and Lancaster, 6 

Ulrich Brunner jn the winter, 220 
Veilchenbleu, 160, 330 

Vicomtesse Folkestone in Scotland, 


498 


Walter Speed, 330, 400, 556 
Waltham Bride, 553 


Ww. 


E. Lippiatt, 39 


W. R. Smith, 94 

White Dorothy, 160, 330, 552 

white, for market, 592 

Wm. Shean, 389 

Yellow Banksian not flowering, 654 
yellow climbing for cool greenhouse, 


99 
4a 


Yvonne Vacherot, 400 
Zepherin Drouhin, 512 
Roses as pillars under glass, 541 
autumn pruning of, 606 
basic slag for, 646 
book on, 470 
China Tea, 199 
Christmas, 58; failing, 700 
climbing and dwarf for cold green- 


house, 622; 
pergola, 78; 
greenhouse 
flowering, 374; for north wall, 584; 
perpetual flowering, 553; pruning, 
200 


and other plants for 
failing, 247;- for 


wall, 580; for June 


dark, for a south wall, 684 


Dorothy 
sports of, 22 


Perkins and Lady Gay, 


exhibition, severe pruning for, 150 
failing, 352, 452, 684 

for early forcing, 733 

fountain, in tubs, 348 

feeding the, 356 

for conservatory wall, 622 

for exhibition, 591 

for greenhouse, 174; wall, 192 

for grouping, 568 

for hedge, 607 

for hot border, 399 

for north position, 558 

for Oak fence, 592 

for six-foot wooden fence, 684 

for standards and bushes, 416 

for stone balustrade, 606 

from cuttings, 381; propagating, 498 
from pots, planting out, 300 

from the Isle of Wight, 39 

good dependable, 721 

H.P., good red, 460 

hedge of, 438 

Hybrid Tea for cool greenhouse, 98 
improving the colour in, 684 


in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 


a dry soil, 744 
a Kent garden in 1909, 


a suburban garden, 6538, 684 


greenhouse, not blooming, 606 
light soil, 150 
London, 722 


towns, 498 


water, rooting, 356 
winter, protecting, 684 


injury to, 342 

Trish single, 268 

iron for, 94 

Joseph Hill and Paul Lede, 460 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria and Max 


Hesdorfer not opening, 78 


Lenten, 328 

lifting for potting, 668 

manure for, 381 

mildew-proof, for greenhouse, 542 


Mme. 
Scotland, 498 


Ravary and Le Progrés in 


mounds of tree-stumps covered with, 


734 

new, 52, 94, 
N.R.S. Show, 400; at the Temple 
Show, 330 


139, 554, 607; at the 


newly-planted, pruning, 23; potted, 


forcing, 58 


nine pink,. for standards, 480 
November, 668 

October, 605 

of Caroline Testout type, 497 


of shrub-like character, 


on 
on 
on 


592 
concrete wall, growing, 381 
galvanised wire, 722 
trellises, 606 


orange-fungus on, 72, 497 
overfeeding, 554 


perpetual-flowering for 


fence in 


churchyard, 592 

pillar, pruning, 443 

planted too deeply, 722 

planting, 160, 542, 653, 668 

planting up callused cuttings from 
the open, 160 

pot, to bloom in May, 733 


nattad unm in antumn, 150 
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for cut- 


Roses, Rambler, at Kew, 374; 
prun- 


ting, 469; not blooming, 400; 
ing, 592, 636 
rambling, for indoors, 150 
rational pruning of, 174 
seasonable notes, 100; work, 251 
selection of, 630 
single, a plea for wider culture, 591 


soil for, 722 

some beautiful autumn, 488: June- 
flowering, 356; new climbing and 
Rambler, 552; old, 497 

some good autumn-flowering pillar 
and pergola, 246: climbing, 428; 
dependable, 705 

some little known yellow, 635 

some new, 38; for pots, 246; 
Rambler, 160 

some pink Irish, 389 

spring, pruning of, 199 

standard, for north-east aspect, 400 

summer pruning of, 512 

Sun, 514 

sweet-scented, 512 

synonymous, 314 

Tea and Hybrid Tea in pots, 722; 


in exposed position, 724: position 
for, 542 
tender, earthing up, 743 
the amateur among the, 
the odours of, 487 
three climbing, for south wall. 636 
to produce a succession of blooms, 
734 
twelve free-flowering, to grow 
Manchester, 130 
twelve sweet-scented, 197 
under glass, 6, 390; grafting, 51 
vari-coloured, 220 
weeping, in pots, 683 
winter, in the open, 94 
with green centres, 338 
yellow, 636; Brier for pot culture, 
524 
Rosemary, the prostrate, 
Rose-trees, caterpillars on. 
Rosmarinus prostratus, 270 
Rowan, the, 543 
Rubus Bambusarum, 
flagelliflorus, 729 
inchangensis, 729 
innominatus, 72 
Lambertianus, 729 
Parkeri, 729 
roseefolius, 594 
Ruscus aculeatus in fruit, 83 


124 


near 


270 
680 


729 


S 


a winter, 15 
keeping of, 725 


interior arrangement 


SALAD, 
plants, winter 
Salads, keeping, 
of a cave for, 726 
Salisburia adiantifolia, 565 
Salsafy, 724 
running to seed, 452 
Salt as a manure, 54 
Saltpetre for destruction of trees 
shrubs, 153 
Salvia from seed, raising, 735 
in autumn, 574 


and 


patens, 14, 676; p- 
splendens, 692: s. Fire-king, 656; 6., 
growing, 224 
Salvias, 656 
for autumn flowering, 595 
scarlet, 396 
Sambucus canadensis, 533 
Sanguinaria canadensis, 447 
Santolina chamecyparissus, 234, 593 


Saxifraga Aizoon rosea, 364 
aretioides, 171 
Burseriana and its vars., 252 
Burseriana Gloria, 252; B. 
253 
ciliata, 749 
cordifolia, 749 
Cymbalaria, 60 
Elizabethe, 305 
Fortunei, 640 
juniperina, 514 
Leichtlini, 749 
orbicularis, 749 
purpurascens, 749 
pyramidalis, 280 
Stracheyi, 749; S. alba, 
Wallacei, 514 
Saxifrages, bold, 749 
Saxifrage, the Aretia-like, 171 
the Golden, 60 
the Great Californian, 
Scabiosa, 684 
Scabious, the Giant, 626 
Seale on Fern-fronds, 14; on 
680 
the Cushion, 317 
the oyster-shell bark, 428 
Schizanthus, growing, 465 
the, 253 
Schizostylis coccinea, 688; c. 
plant, 595 
Schoolboys 2s garden students, 336 
Sciadopitys verticillata, 634 
Scilla campanulata alba as a 6ubsti- 
tute for Roman Hyacinths, 516 
hispanica, 338 
Lilio-hyacinthus, 320 
Scolopendrium vulgare crispum multi- 
fidum. 744; V. Cc. muricato fimbria 
tum, 744 
Seolymus hispanicus, 611 
Scum off a pond, cleaning, 
Scutellaria moccipiae 02 


major, 


751 


48 


Myrtle, 


as a pot 








526 


Seakale, forcing, 15 
from seed versus cuttings, 
the Great, 657 
treatment, 368 
Sea Lavenders, 447, 5388 
Sea Lavender, the Daisy-leaved, 346 
Sea-sand, 156 
Seaweed as manure, 153 
for fruit-trees, 660 


260 





Secateurs versus knife for pruning, 
23 

Sedum spectabile, 590, 719; 8. as an 
edging, 685 

Sedums, propagating, 698 

Seedlings, raising, 142 

Seed order, the, 49 

Seeds, outdoor, germinating, 240 

raising, 736 

Selaginella Emiliana aurea, 33 

Selaginellas, 360 

Sempervivum filiforme at Myddelton 


House, 503 
Senecio auriculatissimus, 735 
canalipes, 735 
macroglossus, 735 
pulcher, 489 
Senecios, climbing, 735 
Sewage as liquid-manure, 214 
Shamrock, the, 142 
Shopkeepers and unsound fruit, 586 
Show at Horsham, 526 
Shrub, name of, 544 
Shrubs, bright-coloured, 
autumn garden, 670 
choice, the protection and nursing 
of, 258 
digging among, 153 
evergreen, increasing, 494 
flowering, and shears, 
Scotland, 689 
for a horder, 442 
for clay soil, 649 
for dry, gravelly soils, 338 
for hot garden, 505 
from cuttings, 14 
hardy, for forcing, 343, 716 
increasing, 224 
in tubs, 142 
leaves from under, removing. 578 
new Chinese, hardiness of, 473 
pruning, 110, 692 
seaside, 708 
some good flowering, 544 
to flower in September and October, 
414 
under trees, 153, 466 
winter flowering, 59 
Sidalcea candida, 320 
Silbyum Marianum, 611 
Silene alpestris, 49 
Silphium perfoliatum, 172 
Sinningia hybrida Dr. M. 


for the 


299; for 


TT. Masters, 


Skimmias, 404 

Slugs and snails, 162 
destroying, 24 

Smilax, 740 
aspera, 565 
raising plants @t 
treatment of, 302 

Snake-millipede, 78 

Snails, water, in pond, 444 

Snapdragons, 472 

Snow effects, the, 214 

Snowdrops at Carton, 

Snowdrop the Italian, 
hybrid, 267 
the Yellow, 219 


279 


Kildare, 217 
18 


Snowflake, a_ fine variety of the 
Summer 361 
Soapwort, the double, 162 
Sobralia Amesiana, 581 
| Societies— 
Perpetual-flowering Carnation, &85, 
756 


Royal Botanic. 547 

Royal Horticultural, 13, 57, 85, 109, 
141, 167, 195, 223, 249, 978, 309, 323, 
350, 380, 408, 436, 464, 493, 518, 549, 


564, 582, 614, 644, 674, 706, 738 
United Horticultural and Benefit 
Provident, 110, 237, 547 
Soil, a light, manuring, 296 
for lawn, treatment of, 44 
manuring, 54 
slug-infested. 520 
trenching, 647 
Soils, potting, 517 
Solanum robustum, 98 
Wendlandi in small pots, 499 
Solanums, cutting down, 456 
Solomon’s Seal for forcing, 34, 531 
origin of name, 561 
Soot as a manure, 142 
water, 142; for plants, 210; for pot 


plants, 378 

Sophora japonica, 630 
viciifolia, 404 

Sorbaria assurgens, 485 

Sorrel, the Falkland Wood, 490 


| Sparmannia africana, 924, 748 
Sparrows and aphis, 444 
in gardens, 526 
Spartina cynosuroides var. aured- 


marginata, 171 
Spiderwort, the blue, 520 
Spinach for winter, 482 

New Zealand, 72 
Spindle-tree, the. 55 
the, in berry, 11 
Snirwa Aitchisoni, 455 
arguta, 299 
bella, 455 
betulifolia, 456 







Spirea crispifolia, 284 


Spireas after blooming, 


discolor, 404, 456 
Douglasi, 456 
Henryi, 414 
japonica, 456 
Lindleyana, 269, 456 
Menziesii, 456 
salicifolia, 456 
the Bullate, 284 
Veitchi, 752 
438 
shrubby, under glass, 138 
the late-flowering, 455 
Spraying, advantages of early, 
Spurge, 103 
St. Bernard’s Lily, 626 
Stachyurus precox, 270 
Stanhopeas, 401 
Staphylea eolehica, 404 
colchica, increasing, 376 
Star Daisy, Michel’s, 92 
Starworts, 60 
and their cultivation, 304 
miniature-flowered, 732 
Statice bellidifolia, 346 
Statices, 590 
Stephanotis fruiting, 596 
leaves turning yellow, 382 
pruning, 4 
Stipa pennata, 162 
Stocks, Brompton, 
Stokesia cyanea, 80 
Stonecrop, Japanese, 
685 
Stone edgings, 280, 462 
Stove, heating a, 130 
plants easy to grow, 396 
Strawberries, 534 
and fruit-trees, manuring, 
as biennials, 586 
early forced, 712 
eaten, 424 
forced, flavour in, 264 
forcing, 178 
for forcing, 422 
in 1909, 426 
insects spoiling, 420 
layering, 365 
mildew on, 365, 438 
notes on varieties, 601 
packing, 324 
the heavy crops, 440 


426 


in pots, 532 


as an ‘edging, 


504 


Strawberry-bed, jnsects in, 680; old, 
treatment of, 677 
manure on, 464 
culture, 158 
foreing, 144 
Givon’s Late Prolific, 662 
crowing, 483 
planting, 504 
Progress, 397 
prospects, 394 
Raspberry, the, 504, 521 
Royal Sovereign failing to set, 212 


runners, layering, 397 
Strawberry-tree, the, 729 
Strelitzia regina, 187 
Streptocarpi, 14 
hybrid, forms of, 491 
Streptocarpus, a seedling, 491 
Strobilanthes Dyerianus, 740 
pentagyna, 633; P- and §S. virginica, 
376 
Stuartia Malachodendron, 633 
virginica, 633 
Stuartias, the, 441, 633 
Styrax japonica, 355 
Sultan. the Sweet, 163 
Sumach, the Venetian, 600 
Sumachs, the, 577 
Summer-house, 4, in Mr. 
garden at Haslemere, 35 
Sundrops, an edaing of. 9 
Sunflower, the Hairy, 256 
the Woolly, 267 
Sun Roses, 753 
on top of dry stone wall, 485 
the named, 171 
Swainsonia Veitchi. 359 
Swanswick, notes from, 
417 
Sweet 
649 
Sweet William leaves, 700 
Sweet Williams, 320, 472 
failing, 676 
Syringe, using, 


Chambers’ 


278, 345, 405, 


Alder, group of, near lakeside, 


in fruit-house, 350 


+ 


TABERNE:MONTANA coronaria, 
458 
| Table decorations, 359 
| Tagetes signata pumila, 419 
Tamarisk, growing the, 180 
Tamarix pentandra, 533 
Tapioca, 208 
| Teas, hybrid, selection of, of vigorous 
growth, 568 
Templetonia retusa, 235 
Teneriffe, a note from, 232 
Tennis-lawn artificial manure for, 568 
fungus in, 680 
Teuerium fruticans, 584 
Thalictrum adiantifolium for cutting, 
| 457 
Thistle, Globe, the Small, 611 
the Fishbone, 120, 611 
the Mexican scarlet, 267 
Thistles, 610 





Thuja Lobbi, moving a hedge of, 600 
Thunia alba, 475 
Marshalliana, 402 
Thymus albus, 514 
Tickseed, the Whorled, 267 
Tiger-flowers, 660 
Tilia dasystyla, 485 
Toadflaxes, perennial, 752 
Tobacco for use in horticulture, 650 
Tomato disease, 4 new, 388 
fruit or vegetable? 132 
Golden Perfection, 384 
growing in small houses, 68 
in insect house, 628 
leaves curled, 494; 
382 
Lister’s Prolific, 412 
notes, outdoor, 370 
plants in bad condition, 263; treat- 
ment of, 672; unhealthy, 338 
sauce, to make, 648 
season, prolonging the, 602 
seedlings, failure of, 132 
seeds, sowing, 10, 86 
soil, 298 
Tomatoes, 132, 152 
and cottagers, 29 
black-spot in, 310 
cracking, 453 
cutting the foliage from, 439 
diseased, 566 
early, 131; in fruit-houses, 107 
failing, 298, 676; to set, 438 
for outdoor growing, 293 
for winter, 383, 566 
growing, 692 
hot-bed for, 86 
in bad condition, 312 
in bloom, 198 
injury to, 444 
new, 566 
not fruiting, 496 
not setting, 412, 424 
open air, 227, 324, 399, 643 
repotting, 726 
scalded, 412, 480 
spot in, 396 
treatment of, 368 
two good, 454 
under glass, watering, 495 
work among, 298 
Torch Lilies, 530, 664 
Tortoise in garden, 286 
in the winter, keeping, 708 
Tree of Japanese double Cherru, 331 
Lupin, part of a grou» of the, 445 
stems, old. utilisation of, 107 
stumps. killing, 86, 708 
Trees and shrubs, planting, 705 
bleeding, 107 
dwarf Japanese, treatment of, 280 
flowering, 283 
forest in the garden, care of, 283 
fruit, near large towns, 30 
insects attacking, 330 
Moss-infested, 265 
pruning, 550 
the age of, 26 
wall, blight-infested, 250 
whitewashing, 550 
Trefoil, the Pannonia, 105 
the Shrubby, 634 
Trellis, wood for. 732 
Trellises, renovating, 590 
Tricuspidaria hexapetala, 393 
lanceolata, 393 
Tricyttis hirta, 80 
Tripterygium Wilfordi, 456 
Tristania neriifolia, 576 
Tritoma John Benary, 639 
Tropeolum speciosum, 120, 289, 
590: s., from seed, raising, 630 
tuberosum, 550, 660 
Tropeolums, dwarf, for bedding, 32( 
Tsuga yunnanensis, 270 
Tuberoses, 280 
the second year, 168 
Tulip Picotee, 329 
species, some good, 364 
the Ixia-like, 18 
the Lady, 244 
Tulip-tree, the, 413 
Tulipa Clusiana, 244 
saxatilis, 149 
ixioides, 18 
Tulips, failing. 142 
Van Thol, 110 
Turkey, young, dying, 450 
Turnips, 510 | 
for winter use, 496 


cutting back, 


garden, 495 
Turnip-tops, 466 
Twigs, bring indoors now, 177 
Tylenchus devastatrix, 512 


U 


URCEOLINA pendula, 703 


Vv 


VALLOTA purpurea, 210, 540, 51 
Vaporite in the garden, 250 
Vase, flowers for winter, 442 
Vegetable collections, point value} 
prizes for, 311 
crops, early, and the weather, }; 
rotation of, 297 
culture, the revival of, 3H 








destroying, 480 
adi: a bi 
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Vegetables at Frogmore, 566 
at Shrewsbury, 742 
autumn, 566 
Christmas, 741 
collection of, judging, 454 
early, 157; forced, 260: growing on 
beds of leaves, 411 
exhibition in August, 
forced, at the 
Society, 106 
forcing, in pits and frames, 68 
for succession, 570 
nomenclature of, 536 
room for storing, 213 
mulching and watering, 353 
Verbascum longifolium pannosum, 105 
Verbenas in pots and boxes, 90 





532 


Royal Horticultural 


Veronicas, garden varieties of the 
| shrubby, 612 
| in pots, 500 
| Viburnum Carlesi, 752 
| plieatum, 375 
| Vine, air-roots on, 522 
Appley Towers not bearing, 349 
| border, manure for, 724 
borders outside, 696 ; outside, 


Mmanuring, 365 
cropping a, 349 
culture, open-air, 66 
failing, 281 
leaves diseased, 382; fungus on, 342; 
| green spots on, 210; red-spider on, 
424; warts on, 338 
old, removal of, 46 
roots straying, 26 
weevil, black, 24, 58, 151, 
688; trapping the, 402 
| Vineries, wasps in, 658 
|Vinery, in the early, 1838 
late, 306 
unheated, 259 
Vines, air-roots on, 338, 520 
| growing, 712 
| in bad condition, 207 
injury to, 272 
in unheated houses, 618 
mealy-bug on, 226, 600 
| mildew on, 72, 368, 425, 
| not breaking, 349 
old, dealing with, 661 
planting, 535 
| Ted-spider on, 26, 538, 544 
sub-laterals of, management of, 178 
| temperature for starting, 198 
| uncommon, 619 
unhealthy, 144 
| young, pruning, 99 


440 








ARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 








Viola biflora, 62 
cucullata, 206 
Violas, 534 
best bedding, 472, 528 
insects on, 420 
Violet culture, 181 
the Two-flowered, 62 
Violets, 210, 373, 490, 534 
diseased, 98, 615 
failing, 142 
failure in, culture of, 266 
for winter, 532 
growing, 471 
in bad condition, 708 | 
in frames, 216 
in winter, 663 
red-spider on, 410, 616 
treatment of, 250 
unsatisfactory, 197 
Violetta Eileen, 288 
Vitis Wilsoni, 75: 


vs 


WwW 


WAKELEY’S Hop-manure 
Wahlenbergia, 149 
dalmatica, 149 

gracilis, 149 
graminifolia, 149 
hederacea, 149 
Kitaibeli, 149 
pumiliorum, 149 
Pumilio, 149 
serpyllifolia, 149 
Saxicola, 149 
teucrifolia, 149 

Wallflowers, club in, 
double, 304 
old-fashioned double, 256 
pinching, 549 . 
summer quarters, 387 | 
the lessons of the winter, 231 

Wall, covering a, 616; a bare, 238 
trees, blight-infested, 250; pruning 

and nailing, 754; training, 281 

Wallflower-seed, sowing, 280 

Walls, the transformation of, 623 
town, climbers for. 62 

Walnuts, keeping, 508, 646 

Walnut-tree bleeding, 714 
cutting branch of, 568 
treatment of, 32 

Wash for fruit-tree stem, 


9aQ”"7 
Aerby, 


580 





534 


Wasp nuisance, the, 559 
Wasps in the vinery, 536 
in vineries, 658 
Watercress, the cultivation of, 468 
Water, hard, softening, 508 
plants, 148 
Water Lilies, 
open-air 
bank, 9; 


188; about, 
culture, 117; 
from seed, 
suburban garden, 706 
676; under glass. 357 
Watering in dry weather, 
Watsonia and Crinum, 599 
the white-flowered, 517 
Wax, extracting, 547 
grafting, 67, 210 
Weather Irish, and Potatoes, 741 
Weed in lawn, 410, 724, 752 
troublesome, 280 
Weeds, 628 
in a refuse heap, destroying, 142 
in lawn, 568 
Week’s work, the coming, 12, 27 
56, 70, 84, 96, 108, 129, 140, 
180, 209, 222, 236, 248, 
308, 322, 337, 351, 367, 
423, 437, 451, 465, 479, 
526, 548, 567, 583, 599, 
659, 675, 691, 707, 723, 739, 757 
Wellingtonia dying, 59 
When the days lengthen, 161 
Whorl-flower, the, 230 
Willow, the Goat, 235 
the Apennine, 255 
Windflower Robinson's Blue, 303 
Window-boxes, 333 
for the winter, planting, 607 
full of spring flowers, 82 
plants for towns, 90 
Wineberry, the Japanese, 504 
Winter-moth, the, 360 
preparing for, 435 
pruning, 184 
salad, 15 | 
Sweet, the, 88, 133, 270 | 
Wires, trainjng, fixing, in the vinery, 
728 
Wireworm and Carrots, 312 | 
in frame, 429 
Wistaria at Wakehurst Place, Sussex, 
623 
multijuga, 550; m. alba in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, 203; m. in | 
pot, 299 | 
pruning, 600 | 
the Japanese, on pergola and stable, 
403 


698; for 
for small 
472i ines 
; planting, 


340 


41, 
, 166, 
261, 277, 295, 
380, 395, 409, 
493, 506, 519, 
, 645, 




























xi 


Wistaria, the white, on a pergola, 
treatment of, 11 
Witch Hazels, the, 178 
Witsenia corymbosa, 3: e. 
48 
Women gardeners, 453 
Wonderberry, the, 349, 478, 
535, 564, 678 
Woodland drive, 133 
Woodlice, 426, 615 
destroying, 324, 438 
Work in the early vinery, 144 
rustic, covering, 656 
in lawn, 600 
in pots, 14, 
Worms in soil, 78, 164 
Wyandottes, white, 547 


577 
in the open, 


484, 504, 


x 


XANTHORRHIZA 


apiifolia, 270 


Y 


YELLOW wood, the, 270 
Yew and Thuja Lobbi, propagating, 
692 
hedge, moving a, 568 
the, 39 
Yews, clipping, 396 
Yew-trees, cutting, 332 
Yucca, 156 
Yuceas, 62 


Z 


ZENOBIA speciosa, 442 
Zephyr-flower, the keeled, 615 
Zephyranthes aurea, 4 
candida, 538, 692 
Zinnias, 220 
planting out, 328 
Zizania aquatica, 37 
Zonals for winter blooming, 500 
Zygopetalum Roeblingianum, 53 
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Acetylene gas, residue Brussels Sprotits— which 
from = <n we ls is the best? Ae we 10 
Aconite, Winter (Eran- Cabbage breadths, filling 
this hyemalis), the 8 up .. “ sy 10 
Annuals... " .. 14 | Calceolarias failing 14 
Asparagus-bed. an old... 14 | Cannas, increasing ay 14 
Asparagus, moving . 14 | Celery decaying .. wh ae 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, Chrysanthemum RK. I. 
planting .. "i END F! Felton .. yr noe & 
Apple Brenchley Pippin 1 | Chrysanthemums, hardi- 
Apple Gravenstein 2 essof .. : 5 
Apple-trees and Ameri- Chrysanthemums, some 
can blight re ee: of the better single- 
Begonias, winter-flower- flowered .. hs cnaeaaes 
ing.. ne os .. _3 | Conservatory Ac so, 12 
Birds g: ie .- 13} Cox’s Orange -Pippln, 
Bordeaux mixture 14 | fungus on 3s ; 2 
Box-edging, overgrown... 14 | Crocus Hyemalis 9 
Buddleia variabilis .. ll J) Cucumber-forcing 12 





INDEX. 

Decaisneéa Fargesi 11 { Liliums, planting.. xe Ld 
Erodium hybridum 8 | Orchard - house trees, 
Fern fronds, scale on 14 pruning = 12 
Forcing-house 12 | Outdoor garden .. 12 
Fruit... ue as 1 | Outdoor plants re 
Fruit garden a 12 | Palm, watering a.. sam 24 
Fruit-trees, Moss 0 14 | Pampas Grass(Gyneriun 
Garden diary, extracts argenteum), grouping 

£FOD Ain es 5: See 4 the ae an eee 
Garden work “a8 .. 12 | Passion-flower, blue (P. 
Goose: erry cultivation.. 1 ccerulea), the a LS. 
Greeuhouse -- 12] Peas oe we am he, 
Honeysuckle, a winter- Pelargoniums in winter, 

blooming ; ll zonal Be Be ree 
Tris cretensis ae .- 9 | Pentstemonsinthe open 14 
Jasminum nudiflorum .. 11 | Plants and flowers 3 
Law andcustom .. .. 13 | Plants to cover bank 9 
Lily, Giant (Lilium gigan- Potatoes—advantage of 

teum), the fy exposing seed 10 





FRUIT. 





GOOSEBERRY CULTIVATION. | 
‘Tun Gooseberry is universally popular, and | 
is very generally cultivated throughout the | 
length and breadth of the land in numbers | 
varying from the few bushes usually seen in 
the gardens of the cottager and artisan to | 
the hundreds and thousands present in mar- 
ket gardens and fruit plantations. It is also 
largely grown in the gardens attached to most 
private establishments, and the methods em- | 
ployed are in this instance more diversified 
than is the case with regard to cottage and 
market gardens. In both the latter instances 
the bush form of training is that most 
favoured, and for market it is, no doubt, | 
taking everything into consideration, the most 
economical and desirable. But cottagers and 
others haying gardens of small area would 
find that they could grow equally as good | 
crops of fruit from trees trained as cordons 
against fences, walls, or tied to a trellis, simi- | 
lar in structure to that used for the training | 
of Raspberries, as from bushes, if they would 
only give it a trial. This would leave more 
ground at disposal for the growing of other 
crops, and even if there should be no build- 
ings or fences to train them on, a trellis can 
be erected cheaply on either side of and close | 
to a pathway. In private gardens where there 
are greater facilities, Gooseberries are oft- 
times fan-trained on north walls, with a view 
to prolonging the supply, while in some few | 
eases they are grown against walls having 
warmer aspects in consequence of climatic 
eqnditions forbidding their being grown out 
in the open. The growing of cordon-trained 
trees, especially on wire trellises, is also ad- | 
-ancing in favour, as the fruit is not only so | 
convenient for gathering, but is so easily | 
netted to preserve it from bird attacks. In 
some few instances, the Gooseberry is grown 
as a standard worked on Ribes aureum, 
when the bushes prove decidedly ornamental, 
if planted at regular intervals on either side 
of a footpath. 

In regard to soil requirements, the Goose- | 
berry is most accommodating, for wherever | 
ordinary garden crops succeed, so will it also | 
flourish. Even where the soil is heavy, and 


| it is after manuring and digging it. 
the bushes come into full bearing they should | 
| sake, 
winter-mulch of well-rotted manure, both to | 


| late autumn. 


not exactly suitable, it can generally be made 


so by the addition of a plentiful “supply of 
farmyard manure. When this is not over- 
abundant, the deficiency can be made good 
with bone-meal, used at the rate of a quarter 
of a pound to the square yard. Soils of a 
lighter nature are greatly improved for this 
crop by digging in plenty of such material as 
vld hotbed manure and the contents of the 
rubbish-heap, etc., after the latter have be- 
come thoroughly decayed and been limed and 
turned two or three times. This will render 
such soils more retentive of moisture, of 


which the Gooseberry requires an ample sup- | 


ply all through the growing season. As the 
trees usually occupy the site where planted 
for some years afterwards, the ground should 
always be dug not less than two spits in 
depth. 
condition may be incorporated with the lower 
spit than is admissible for the top one; and 
be careful to leave the lower stratum where 
When 


be liberally treated by affording them a 
keep them vigorous and 


lar supply of young wood. 
be buried just beneath the 


ensure a regu- 


surface, but 


not dug in, on account of the risk of de- | 


stroying the surface roots. For a change, 
basic slag and kainit may be used in alternate 
seasons at the rate of a quarter of a pound of 


| the former and one ounce of the latter, mix- 
ing both together and strewing the surface 


with it around each bush to as far as the 
branches extend. This should be applied in 
As some of the varieties have 
a pendent or drooping habit of growth, it is 
advisable to place a mulch of dry stable litter 
beneath them some time previous to the 
ripening of the berries, so that the latter shall 
not be spoilt through being splashed with 
dirt. 

The present is an excellent time for plant- 
ing, although this may take place at any time 
when the weather is open between now and 
spring, but the earlier it is done the more 


quickly do the bushes or trees become estab- | ; 
lit would not be considered highly coloured and 


lished: Bush-trees may stand 4 feet apart in 
the rows and the latter 4 feet to 6 feet asun- 


der. Cordons, which may be purchased with | 


LoL 


1 6& 


Manure in a greener or more fresh | 


This should | 
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| sorts, and plant them by themselves. 
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Rose Bouquet d'Or, prun- (Ginuothera fruticosa).. 9 
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Society .. 13 | Week’s work, the coming 12 
Salvia patens 14 | Wistaria, treatment of .. 11 
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Shrubs from cuttings 14 | Wormsin pots... ce a4: 

Spindle-tree (EKuonymus York and _ Lancaster 
europeus) in berry, the 11 Rose, the.. ea G 








single, double, and triple stems, as well as 
those termed palmate-trained trees, should 
be planted so that there is a space of 
18 inches between the outer branches or 
stems of each individuai tree and the next 
one. Standards for ornamental effect may 
stand 9 feet apart. It is a good plan when 
the demand for berries in a green condition 
is considerable, to make a selection of early 
The 
whole of the crop can then be gathered, which 
will obviate the necessity for netting, while 
the later, or such varieties as will hang to 
ripen, may be grown in a quarter or block, 
either as bushes or cordons on trellises, so 
that the fruit can be conveniently and 


| securely protected from the birds. 








A few excellent varieties are Crown Bob, 
Dan’s Mistake, Lancashire Lad, Whinham’s 
Industry, Speedwell, Warrington, and Iron- 
monger. The foregoing are red sorts, and 
the following are yellow, green, and white, 
viz.: Broom Girl, Leader, Langley Gage, 
Langley Beauty, Criterion, Gunner, Keep- 
Howard’s Lancer, General, Langley 
Green, Telegraph, Whitesmith, Antagonist, 
Hero of the Nile, and White Lion. May 
Duke, Victoria, Winham’s Industry, Early 
Kent, Crown Bob, and Keepsake are six of 
the earliest and best kinds to grow for supply- 
ing berries in a green condition for market 
and private consumption. A We 





Apple Brenchley Pippin.—There is an 
Apple bearing this name, which is extensively 
grown in many of the Kentish orchards, and 
is highly esteemed both for its excellent quality 
and for the fact of its keeping in sound con- 
dition over a long period. I have been de- 
sirous of becoming intimately acquainted 
with this Apple for some time past, and this 
wish has at last been gratified through the 
kindness of a friend, who has sent me a 
sample of typical fruits. This enables me to 
give an indepersent opinion of its merits, 


| also to describe the general appearance of the 


fruits; but, before doing so, 1 may remark 
in passing that, although it is what may be 
termed a good, useful-sized Apple for table, 


large enough for exhibition. — This, no doubt, 
is the reason why the variety is not more 
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generally known. In shape some of the fruits 


resemble a Pippin, while others are Pearmain- | 


| scribes its size as 8 inches broad and 23 inches 


shaped. In all cases they are clean and regu- 
larly formed, medium in size, and just right 
for table use. The colour on the shaded side 
of the fruit is pale green, slightly streaked 
with russet, while it is brown, suffused with 
crimson on the side next the sun. It has a 
greenish-yellow fiesh, which is tender and 
richly flavoured. The fruits have the reputa- 
tion of keeping till May. On mentioning this 
Apple to a person who is acquainted with the 
part of Kent where it is supposed to have 
originated, he informed me that it is largely 
grown there, and that it flourishes remarkably 
well as a standard, and is a great bearer. On 
referring to the ‘‘Fruit Manual,’’ I find that 
Dr. Hogg states that Brenchley Pippin was 


first brought to his notice by the late Mr. 





Harrison Weir, who informed him that it was 
raised at Brenchley, near Paddock Wood, 
Kent. According to the sample before me, it 
certainly is an excellent late dessert Apple, | 
and deserving of being more widely known.— 
A. W. : 


APPLE GRAVENSTEIN. 
THE fruit of this old and too little grown 





Apple, here illustrated, was taken from a 
young tree, and repre- 
sents it in its true form. 


different places, but where it does well it is 
a superb dessert variety. Dr. Hogg de- 


ach way, but a little one-sided, having an 
open but much-depressed eye, set in a 
slightly angular ridge. ‘The skin is of a beau- 
tiful yellow hue, very much flushed on the 
side next the sun with bright red streaks. 
The flesh is white, crisp, juicy, and having a 
rich, aromatic flavour. When my fruit came 
to hand, enclosed in a small box, the perfume 
emitted was remarkably strong and pleasing 
Gravenstein is of German origin, and is, with- 
out doubt, a very old Apple. The tree is 
vigorous, and generally a good cropper. 
Those who wish to have fine, rich-coloured, 
and lasting fruits will do well té grow it as a 
bush-tree on the Paradise stock, and in cold 
districts on walls or as espaliers. It takes 
first rank amongst dessert fruits because of 
its high flavour. Its season is from October 
to December, much depending on the locality 
in which grown. We are constantly intro- 
ducing new dessert Apples, but few stand out 
so prominently for flavour as does the 
Gravenstein. ACR; 





Fungus on Cox’s Orange Pippin.—I am en- 
closing three specimens of Apple (Cox’s Orange Pippin) 





It is of medium size, 
conical, has a somewhat 
depressed open eye, a 
short stalk deeply inser- 
ted, and good fruits are 
handsome, yet of distinct 
character. When well- 
grown and fully exposed 
to the sun, the fruits put 
on bright colour, the skin 
being of a pale yellow, 
coated with crimson 
streaks. The tree is hardy, 
and grows vigorously, and 
is a good ayerage crop- 
per. A special merit of 
Gravenstein Apple is its 
distinctly rich, vinous 
flavour. It is a worthy 
mate on the dessert-table 
to Cox’s Orange and Ribs- 
ton Pippins, Cornish Aro- 
matic, American Mother, 
or others of our _ best- 
flavoured Apples. 





This Apple, according 
to the ‘‘Dictionnaire de 


Pomologie,’’ enjoys a 
great and deserved repu- 
tation, dating from about 
the year 1760. As to its 
origin, there are two ver- 
sions, one emanating 
from English and French 
sources, which ascribes it 
to the Castle of Greefon- 
stein (Schleswig - Hol- 


stein), belonging to the Dukes of August- 


enbourg; the other of German origin, | 
which asserts that the fruit first came 


to Schleswig from Italy, thence to Greefen- 
stein, where it became naturalised, and from 





from my garden, and shall be much obliged if you 
will inform me what has gone wrong with them, and 
what remedy you would suggest? 
Apple-trees in all, of 
Orange Pippin. 
been attacked in the way you see the samples are 
affected. 





Apple Gravenstein. 


IT have about sixty 
which three only are Cox’s 
Of these three, the crop of two has 


These two trees are bush-trees, about 


| season of the year. 


whence it derives its name. The author of 
the “‘ Dictionnaire de Pomologie ”’ favours the 
theory of its Italian origin, basing his opinion 
on a dictum of the pomologist Hirschfield, 
who, in 1788, was the first to describe this 
Apple, then only recently introduced into 
Schleswig-Holstein. ‘‘This Apple,’ says 
Hirschfield, ‘‘belonging to the Colville 
family, came first from Italy. First culti- 
vated at Schleswig and afterwards at the 
Castle of Grzefenstein, it owes its name to 
this, its later residence.’’ (‘‘Handbuch der 


Fructbaumzucht,’’ 1788, t. 1, p. 193.) oy 
—— Ata recent show a dish of a rather 


inferior sample of this Apple was shown in 
the class for ‘‘any other dessert variety,’’ and 
secured the second prize for flavour. The 
sample, however, was so imperfect that it 
left some doubt as to its correct naming. I] 
have had a sample fruit sent me from Lang 
ley, of a perfect and high-coloured character, 
that is a long way superior to those at the 
show; but, all the same, there is the form 
or outline of the true Gravenstein in both 
cases. This Apple does vary very much in 


| it is the latter. In 





fifteen years old. The remaining Cox’s Orange Pippin 
tree, which is trained espalier fashion, has not had 
the crop off it similarly affected. No other Apples 
in my garden have been affected in the same way. 
The soil is a light loam on the surface, with sand- 
stone (very poor stuff) about 18 inches below. I gave 
all my trees a dressing of artificial manure early this 
year (muriate of potash and nitrate of soda). The 
trees have been regularly pruned (and in a proper 
fashion, I think). Beyond spraying them with lime 
in the early spring, I have done nothing to keep off 
insects or birds. The Apples are kept—with all my 
crop—in a fruit-room. I have tried various positions 
in it. You will find that the affected part has a 
bitter taste.—M. D. 


[Your Apples have been attacked either by 
the Apple-scab (Fusicladium dendriticum), or 
Bitter Rot (Gleeosporium fructigenum) fun- 
gus; but we are not quite certain which, 
although appearances rather lead us to think 
the former case, this 
fungus, which, we may remark, has been un- 
usually prevalent this year, the young wood, 
and ofttimes portions of the old, are apt to 
be affected by it, the young shoots being 
generally killed outright. In the latter case 
the fungus attacks the fruit only. We give 
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you to determine which of the two fungi has 
caused the trouble. In any case, the remedy 
is the same, and that is to spray the trees 
with a fungicide, but before doing so, get 
the trees pruned at once, rake up all fallen 
leaves and prunings and destroy them by 
fire. Then spray the trees with Bordeaux 
mixture as soon as you can, and be careful 
to see that every portion of wood and bark 
is thoroughly wetted. Then towards the end 
of January we strongly advise you to spray 
not only the Cox’s Orange Pippin-trees, but 
all of your fruit-trees with the caustic alkali 
wash so often alluded to in these columns. 
This will act as a preventive, in addition to 
cleansing the trees of anything in the shape 
of Moss and Lichens, beside ridding them of 
many insect pests, etc. After this, nothing 
further is required until the buds on the 
trees exhibit signs of breaking, when a fur- 
ther spraying with Bordeaux mixture should 
be given. Then spray with the same mixture 
two or three times at fortnightly intervals 
after the fruit has set, but at half the 
strength, or the young foliage will be injured. 
Keep the trees under close observation, and 
if towards the beginning or end of September 
next you find black spots appearing on the 
fruits, spray at once with a solution of sul- 
phide of potassium at the rate of half an 
ounce dissolved in a gallon and a quarter of 
warm water, and repeat in a few days’ time 
should the first application appear to be non- 
effective. A little soft soap may be added 
with good effect. The materials for making 
the caustic wash you can buy ready-mixed for 
dissolving from any horticultural sundries- 
man. The ingredients are in air-tight canis- 
ters, the contents of one of which will make 
from 10 gallons to 16 gallons of wash, accord- 
ing to the purpose it is needed for. Direc- 
tions as to its use and dissolving are given on 
each tin. Bordeaux mixture can also be 
purchased through the same channel, ready 
for diluting with water, according to the pur- 
pose for which its use is desired, and the 
Those who require but 
a small quantity of the above-named insecti- 
cide or fungicide, or both, will find it far. 
more economical and convenient to purchase 
them in the manner suggested than to buy 
the chemicals and make them at home. As 
a further precaution in preventing the spread 
of the disease, you would do well to destroy 
all affected fruits you have in the fruit-store 
and well cleanse the shelf afterwards where 
they have been lying with carbolie scap, to 
kill the spores of the fungus.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple-trees and American blight.—At all. 
times of the year—spring especially—I walk round 
with a paint-pot and brush, and wherever I find any 
blight I give it a dab. <A correspondent some two 
years ago stated that it would injure the tree. TI 
commenced four years ago, and not a tree was killed, 
and Il am not particular about the paint—green, 
brown, lead-colour, or anything I come across, I use 
them all. One tree that has had four years of it— 
and not a large tree by any means, a bush about 
& toch Ee era us about 400 Apples this year.— 
>. u - 


——TI have just seen in a small nursery 
some Apple-trees badly affected by American 
blight. It is a wonder that anyone should 
keep in stock trees so infested with that 
pest. It serves to show how important it is 
that all who have gardens with fruit - trees 
should look carefully over those they have, 
or any they may be purchasing, from a nur- 
sery, and especially through sales. There 
is no excuse whatever for having trees so 
affected. The presence of that white, woolly 
aphis on trees can be detected at a glance, 
and the moment seen it should be dealt with. 
An old, half-worn paint-brush dipped into a 
can of paraffin or methylated spirits, and 
brushed over the infested spots, is a simple 
method of dealing with the pest. Any one of 
these powerful insecticides soon kills the 
insects. These strong solutions will do the 
bark no harm used properly, but they should 
not touch the fruit-buds.—R. R. K. 


[One of the finest remedies against 
this pest is neat’s-foot oil. A well-known 
fruit-grower uses nothing else, and we have 
never seen such a fine lot of clean - barked, 





you this brief explanation, as it may enable 


healthy trees as he has.—Ep.] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDCOR PLANTS. 


WINTER-FLOWERING BEGONIAS. 


It may be well, seeing 
number of Begonia species is more or 
perpetual - flowering, while others, as those 
of the Gloire de Lorraine type, are particu- 
larly valuable for autumn and winter work, 
to state that the 
above heading comprises that new hybrid or 
cross-bred set which has resulted from the in- 
ter-crossing of late-flowering tuberous-rooted 
varieties with that well-known and distinct 
winter-flowering species, B. socotrana, and 


that a considerable 


less | 


section referred to in the | 
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| Lorraine successfully should succeed with | better imagined than described. In these 
these also. circumstances, therefore, these valuable sub- 
These hybrids diifer from the tuberous- 


rooted set in some minor details, and chiefly 
in the fact that they do not die completely 
down each year when the flowering is over. 
| Many leaves fall away from the uppermost 
| parts of the plant, while a certain proportion 
of the succulent stem remains. At this more 


or less inactive period of the plant’s life little 
or no water is required, and the plants may 
be placed on shelves till required for start- 
ing again. When the natural growing period 
returns it will be seen that shoots are BE; 
duced from the leaf axils on the lower parts 
of the plants, and, according to the variety, 


more or less numerously from the base of the 
plants. Any of these young shoots when an 








Winter-flowering Begonia Clibran’s 


for which we are indebted to the Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Chelsea. Those 
who have from time to time seen the groups 
of these plants exhibited at the Drill Hall 
need not be 
these plants for winter, whether in the green- 
house or the mansion. Apart from their 
value as flowering plants, it is interesting to 
note how this modern race of hybrids has 
completed the link in the chain between sum- 
mer and autumn-flowering kinds, thereby 
affording to our greenhouses and conserva- 
tories a brightness unknown previous to its 
having been raised. Happily, the new race 
is by no means difficult to manage, and, given 
a warm greenhouse, with intelligent care in 
watering and other details of culture, the 
amateur who can grow Begonia Gloire’ de | 


reminded of the great value of | 


Pink. 


utilised as cut- 
desired, the 


| inch or two in length can be 
| tings. If no such increase 
points of the shoots should be removed so as 
to promote greater bushiness, giving the 
plants plenty of air and light with. protection 
oe strong sunlight. 
of these hybrids throughout November, 
December, and January, but is possible of 
extension by late propagation and stopping. 
It should be noted, however, that the finest 
flowering examples are the product, not of 
single season, or year, but of two, three, or 
more years’ growth; and as at this latter 
the stronger-growiug varieties develop 
intelligent cultivation into specimens 
each 2 feet or 3 feet high, and nearly the 
|same through the tied-out branches, the 
beauty of such well-flowered examples can be 


is 


ee 


age 


with 








The flow ering period | 


jects are worthy of every care, and few plants 
will better repay the labour involved. The 
most suitable temperature at flowering-time 
is about 55 degs., and given this in a light, 
airy structure, “the cultivator need have few 
misgivings concerning his plants. Atmos- 
pheric moisture at such a time is injurious, 
and, remembering the semi-succulent nature 
of the plants, and the usually moisture-laden 
conditions of the atmosphere externally at 
the season flowering, undue moisture 
within the house must be avoided. On no 
account should the watering-can be directed 
to the centre of the plant when watering ; 
nothing is more calculated to promote failure 
than this. The soil best suited to these 
plants is a mixture of fibrous peat and 
loam with leaf-soil and sh: arp sand, 
ample drainage being a necessity. Pot- 
ting should be performed each year, just 
as the plants are starting into growth. 
The following are the most important 
of this group at present in cultivation, 
and it should be noted that there are 
small-flowered varieties, Agatha and 
its variety compacta, that give one the 
impression of B. Gloire de Lorraine 
cept for the greater abundance 
colour of the flowers. The 
variety deemed of sufficient merit: for 
general cultivation was raised from a 
tuberous-rooted variety named Viavoun- 
tess Doneraile and He and is 
named John Heal, the moderately large, 
freely-produced nies ms being of a rose- 
carmine shade. This, Agatha and 
Agatha compacta, both of which are ex- 
ceedingly free-flowering, are valuable 
for the table and the sitting-room. The 
blossoms of these rarely fall away, and 
have the peculiar character of fading 
upon the plant after a long season of 
usefulness. Ideala has rosy-carmine 
flowers, and resulted from crossing B. 
socotrana with a semi-double rose- 
flowered tuberous variety. From this 
same cross came Ensign, light carmine, 
toned with scarlet; Winter Perfection, 
a semi-double bright rose-pink flower ; 
and Julius, whose lovely double salmon- 


of 


wo 
and 
earliest 





socotrana, 


pink flowers on a tall, erect habit of 
{ growth are the admiration of all. The 
1 e 
\ largest-flowered and most vigorous 


growing of the present race are Winter 
Cheer, with handsome, semi-double 
flowers of rose-carmine shade, and Mrs. 


Heal, both of which originated froma 
cross between B. socotrana and an 


orange-scarlet, 
These two are 


tuberous-rooted variety. 
admirable for forming 
specimens, and their brilliancy of colour 


in the greenhouse at this dull season of 
the year defies description. 

In addition to the above is Clibran’s 

Pink (now illustrated), which, when ex 

back, obtained an 

award of merit. The colour is a clear 

and beautiful pale salmon-pink, ap- 


proaching to Miss Joliffe Carnation in 
tone, and refined withal. It is a double 
flowered variety, vigorous and free in 
habit of growth and flowering, and an 


| 
| 
| hibited a short time 
unmistakable acquisition to this invalu- 





able race of winter-flowering plants. It 
was raised by the Messrs. Clibran, of 
Altrincham, Cheshire. 
ITampton IHill. E. H. JENKINS. 
Witsenia corymbosa. — Nowadays this 
must be regarded as uncommon, though it 


forms a very pleasing feature in the green- 
house during the autumn months. — It 
plant of slow erowth, so that it takes some 
years to build up a specimen, and this is 
probably the reason of its decline in popu- 
larity, for now everything must be rushed 
along at express speed. I'or some rea- 
son or other botanists have now changed 
the at name to that of Aristea. 
It may be described as a small- crowing Iris, 
but, unlike most members of the-family, it 
forms a sturdy stem of a firm, woody tex 
ture, which in its turn is well furnished with 
branches. ‘The small, sword-shaped leaves 
are arranged in a fan-like manner at the tips 
of the shoots, and they are overtopped by the 


ig a 
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erect branching racemes of charming blue 
flowers, which in shape suggest those of a 
small Iris. This Witsenia needs effective 
drainage, and a liberal amount of water dur- 
ing the growing season. A suitable compost 
may be formed of good, fibrous peat and sand 
with a sprinkling of yellow loam. Cuttings 
may be struck in sandy peat under a bell 
glass, but they take a long time to root.— xX. 





PRUNING STEPHANOTISES. 
SHOULD Stephanotises be pruned, and to 
what extent, is a question often asked. To 
me it appears to be much the same with 
Stephanotis floribunda as with fruit-trees. 
If we want plenty of growth, prune hard, but 
in order to have abundance of bloom with a 
minimum of growth, then we must prune 
lightly, the pruning taking the form of thin- 
ning out rather than much shortening back. 
When most of the young growths made dur- 
ing the preceding season are cut back to the 
second or third joint, the resulting growths 
are extra strong, and usually run to a length 
of several feet, or even yards, before show- 
ing flower; whereas if these same _ well- 
matured growths had been merely thinned 
out, and those reserved allowed to break 
naturally, they would do so at nearly every 
joint, and commence flowering at once. 
What experienced gardener has not seen 
hundreds of short growths full of lovely 
flower-trusses hanging down from plants 
trained thinly over the roof of a plant 
stove? Not a few who have seen these won- 
drous displays of Stephanotis failed to realise 
that it was owing to the treatment the plants 
received, and went away with the idea that it 
was a superior variety. 

Many people err in giving the plants what 
might be termed unlimited root-run, this 
leading to the formation of such a number of 
long and, it may be, flowerless growths, as to 
almost necessitate a free use of the knife at 
pruning time. Really grand plants have been 
flowered in 18-inch or smaller pots, as well 
as in tubs and small, loose brick pits, for 
many years in succession, the Stephanotis 
not objecting to having its roots reduced when 
it is necessary to renew the soil, an opera- 
tion which should be carried out just when 
the plants are breaking into growth. There 
are two methods of training the plants—viz., 
that of spreading the growths thinly and 
irregularly all over the roof trellis, and of 
taking the main growths or stems straight up 
or down the roof and training the flowering 
wood across the same, two or three going to 
each wire. The latter plan is far the better 
in every way, and is, in fact, the only one 
which admits of systematic training, clean- 
ing, syringing, and such like. Each winter 
some of the old growths should be cut out 
and the young ones laid in, and if the latter 
are well matured, they will break freely 
throughout their length, flower-trusses fre- 
quently showing at the second or third joint. 
In some cases embryo flower-trusses will be 
found in a dormant state at the joints towards 
the end of the young wood. ‘They were 
formed too late to develop last season, but if 
reserved will be the first to expand next 
spring, proving most valuable accordingly. 
Cutting out old growths will invariably lead 
to the formation of as many or more strong 
young growths, some or all of which may be 
laid in for the purpose of producing wreaths 
of flowers this year. 

Mealy-bug is responsible for innumerable 
failures with Stephanotis. Instead of taking 
down the plants. unless for the purpose of 
re-arranging, the better plan is to thin out 
where crowded, and then to depend upon hot 
water, petroleum, soft soap, and the syringe 
for getting rid of the bug. Let the water be 
heated to a temperature of not less than 
112 degs., and to every 3 gallons of this add 
a lump of soft soap of the size of a hen’s 
egg and 6 ozs. or 3 wineglassfuls of petro- 
leum. Keep the latter from floating on the 
top in the usual way—that is to say, by either 
forcibly returning every second syringeful 
into the receptacle holding the mixture or 
else by having two syringes going. When 
applied thus hot and with a fair amount of 
force, it will cause the mealy-bug to simply 
melt away and prove far more effective—al- 
ways provided it is done in no half-hearted 





manner—than any amount of sponging and 
brushing with and bathing in tubs of strong 
insecticide. The petroleum mixture is equally 
efficacious against brown scale. The syringe 
during the growing season should do the rest. 


NEW FLOWERING STOVE AND GREEN: 
HOUSE PLANTS OF 1908. 


Apart from such subjects as Roses, Dahlias, 
Carnations, and Chrysanthemums, which 
have been dealt with by specialists in their 
particular line, the list of flowering stove and 
greenhouse plants which have been given 
either first-class certificates or awards of 
merit by the Floral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, is given below. Out 
of the twenty subjects only two have received 
the higher award of a first-class certificate. 

ANTHURIUM PRESIDENT VIGER.—One of 
the seedling forms of Anthurium Andreanum, 
which are very popular on the Continent, but 
not to the same extent in this country. The 
spathes of this variety are broad and mas- 
sive, their colour being rich crimson. Award 
of merit June 28rd. 

ASTILBE ARENDSI CERES.—The result of 
crossing Spirza astilboides floribunda with 
Astilbe Davidi. This new variety, which 
reaches a height of 23 feet, has feathery blos- 
soms of a delightful shade of deep pink. 

ASTILBE ARENDSI PINK PEARL.—A variety 
much in the same way, but with blossoms of 
a somewhat paler hue. An award of merit 
was given to these two Astilbes on July 21st. 

BEGONIA CLIBRAN’S PINK.—A_ valuable 
winter-flowering Begonia belonging to that 
section with which Messrs. Veitch have made 
us familiar. It is the result of intercrossing 
B. socotrana with one of the tuberous-rooted 
class. The flowers of this newcomer are semi- 
double, about an inch across, and of a pleas- 
ing shade of bright carmine pink. Award of 
merit, November 10th. 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS. 


COLONEL LAUSSEDAT is a freely - branched, 
somewhat low-growing, summer-flowering, 
tuberous Begonia. The flowers are double, 
of medium size, and rich yellow in colour, 
It promises to be a very desirable form for 
summer bedding. Award of merit, June 23rd. 
In Duchess of Cornwall, the flowers are large, 
moderately double, and of a rich, crimson- 
scarlet colour. Award of merit, July 7th. 
Empress Marie is a pure white, double 
Begonia, of Rose-like form, with the edges of 
the petals wavy. Award of merit, May “6th. 
Frilled Queen is, perhaps, the _ beet 
example yet raised of the frilled section of 
tuberous-rooted Begonias. The flowers of 
this are single, pink in colour, and very mich 
frilled. Award of merit, July 7th. 

BEGONIA KeEWENSIS.— An exceedingly 
pretty Begonia belonging to the shrubby sec- 
tion. It forms a freely-branched specimen 
clothed with neat leafage. The flowers are 
borne in clusters towards the points of the 
shoots, which, naturally drooping, become in 
this respect more pronounced owing to the 
weight of the blossoms. It has undoubtedly 
a future before it as a basket-plant, for which 
the semi-pendulous style of growth eminently 
fits it. In the Kew Hand List the parentage 
of this Begonia is not given, but I should say 
that Begonia glaucophylla or undulata has 
played a part in its production. Award of 
merit, July 21st. 

CYCLAMEN SALMON QUEEN.—On Febru- 
ary 11th an award of merit was given for the 
strain to this Cyclamen. The leafage is 
handsome, and the fine massive flowers are of 
a bright reddish-salmon tint. 

DIMORPHOTHECA AURANTIACA.— A very 
showy half-hardy annual from Namaqualand. 
It grows about 18 inches high, and bears Mar- 
guerite-like flowers from 2 inches to 3 inches 
across, and of a brilliant orange colour, with 
a dark-coloured centre. Award of merit, 
May 26th. 

HIPPEASTRUM (AMARYLLIS) PUuURITY.—A 
particularly fine white-flowered Hippeastrum 
of that celebrated strain raised at North 
Mymms Park, Hatfield. First-class certifi- 
cate, April 28th. 

MARGUERITE, PINK QUEEN ALEXANDRA.— 
This form of Chrysanthemum fratescens has 
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flowers tinged with pink. It is a decided 
break-away from the normal kind. An award 
of merit was given this Marguerite by the 
deputation from the Royal Horticultural 
Society which visited the summer show at 
York. 

NELUMBIUM SsPECIOSUM OsIRIS.—This 
grand variety of the Sacred Bean was figured 
in GARDENING for December 5th. It has very 
large blossoms, quite 10 inches across, of a 
rich, rosy-pink colour. First-class certifi- 
cate, July 21st. 

NERINE COUNTESS OF ALTAMONT.—An ex- 
ceedingly pretty Nerine, with orange-scarlet 
flowers. Award of merit, October 13th. 

PELARGONIUM JAMES T. HAMILTON.—A 
very showy variety raised between the Zonal 
variety Ethel Lewis and the Ivy-leaved 
Charles Turner. The foliage and the semi- 
double carmine-scarlet flowers show the in- 
fluence of the Ivy-leaved pollen parent. 
Award of merit, June 28rd. 

PRIMULA MALACOIDES.—A new species of 
Primula from the province of Yunnan, in 
China. It bears a good deal of resemblance 
to a glorified form of Primula Forbesi, but is 
said to be a good deal hardier. At all events, 
it is likely to prove of considerable value for 
the embellishment of the greenhouse at this 
season. The flowers are borne in verticillate 
whorls, each flower being over half an inch 
in width, pink in colour, with a yellow eye. 
Award of merit, November 24th. 

RHODODENDRON Purity.—A particularly 
handsome greenhouse variety, said to have 
been raised from R. Edgeworthi, crossed with 
R. Gibsoni. The sweet-scented blossoms are 
large and pure white, with the exception of 
a blotch of yellow on the upper part of the 
interior of the flower. Award of merit, 
March 3lst. 

SINNINGIA HYBRIDA 
Masters. — Probably a hybrid between 
a Gloxinia and a Gesnera. The flowers are 
drooping, freely produced, and in colour 
bright carmine, shaded crimson 10 the throat. 
As there are now so many beautiful forms of 
Gloxinia, this hybrid, interesting though it 
be, is of no great value. Award of merit, 
July 21st. 

ZEPHYRANTHES AUREA.—A Peruvian spe- 
cies, with long, narrow leaves and deep golden- 
yellow flowers, about 3 inches across, at the 
mouth, and the same in depth. The scape, 
which reaches a height of about a foot, 1s 
one-flowered. Award of merit, June 9th. 


DR. MAXwEL. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Blue Passion-flower (P. ceerulea).—It may 
interest some of your readers to hear of the astonish- 
ing output of blooms from my Climbing Passion- 
flower this year. Last summer I did not count the 
flowers, which might have been two or three hundred. 
The greenhouse is quite small—about 15 feet long by 
9 feet broad—with an eastern aspect, and not a very 
sunny one, owing to adjacent trees. The climber 
was pruned in March, and rot much manured, as I 
found that treatment answered well. On June 19th 
it began to flower. The blooms were cut four times 
a week, six, seven, ten, and even twenty and twenty- 
two in a day, and the number, carefully recorded, 
soon reached 1,000. By Saturday, November 7th, it 
had reached 1,262, since when I have had only two 
or three at a time, and yesterday, November 9th, 
only one, the total up to November 138th being 1,280,so 
that I imagine it may at last have ceased flowering 
after four and a half months steady bearing of these 
exquisite blooms. Many cuttings have been taken, 
which are doing well and seem full of promise.— 
ALICE F. RATHBONE, Highcroft, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


Zonal Pelargoniums in winter (B.).—To flower 
these plants well in the winter they must be grown 
specially for that purpose. It is useless to expect 
plants that have blossomed in the summer to go on 
flowering late. Zonals are of very easy culture. 
Strike the cuttings in spring, one cutting in a small 
pot being the better way; then the plants are not 
likely to receive a check. Repot into 48’s, or the 
5-inch size, using any ordinary potting mould. Pot 
firmly, and grow the plants in the open air through- 
out the summer. They only need water and proper 
toom to grow, removing all flower-buds up to the 
month of September. ‘Then put them into a green- 
house with plenty of light and air, and give fire-heat 
to keep up a temperature of about 55 degs. Water 
with weak soot-liquid each time moisture is given, 
and the display cannot fail. 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip- 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 16s. ; post free, lds. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” 
had pnely bownd in 2 vols., half vellum, 24s. net. 
all booksellers. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





SOME OF THE BETTER SINGLE- 
FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
SINGLE- FLOWERED Chrysanthemums have 
recently made great progress in popular 
esteem. Flowers of poor an 
and of dull and washy colours, are things of 
the past, and many very beautiful varieties of 


the single-flowered type that are useful alike | 
for conservatory embellishment and for cut- | 


ting, having recently been raised. 

Those who have attempted to decry the 
merits of the single-flowered Chrysanthe- 
mums tell us these flowers last but a little 
while when cut. 
not at all agree. As an instance of the ex- 
cellent keeping qualities of the single Chrys- 
anthemums, I have only just thrown away, 
after four weeks, flowers of single Chrysan- 
themums that were used at the Crystal 
Palace Show in November last. The flowers 


With this statement I do | 
| som. The flowers are large, and are developed 
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on stiff, erect flower-stalks. The best results 
are obtained from disbudded sprays, although 


_when partially disbudded they are distinctly 


indifferent form, | 


} 





pretty. A mid-season variety. 

PiInK FeE.icity.—This is a charming com- 
panion to Felicity, having large, well-formed 
flowers of great beauty. The blossoms are 
developed on a fine stiff habit of growth, and 
their colour is a pleasing soft tone of pink ona 
white ground ; yellow disc. Splendid keeper. 

SyLvra SLADE.—When this fine novelty 
was exhibited at the Crystal Palace Show on 
November 4th last, all those who saw the 
flower were loud in its praises. The variety 
was generally referred to as the ‘* Cineraria- 
like’ single, because of its similar markings 
to those of a much-glorified Cineraria blos- 


on beautiful sprays. The florets are medium 
to broad in width, and are evenly disposed 
around a yellow disc; colour, distinct tone 
of lake with white zone round the disc. The 
raiser says the height is about 3 feet. A first- 





Single Chrysanthemum Sylvia Slade. 


had been put up in competition, and after a 
three days’ show brought home to do duty 
there. I rearrange the flowers every few 


days, changing the water at the same time | 


and cutting off a small portion of each flower- 
stem. As these single-flowered sorts are 
essentially decorative in their character, they 
deserve to be grown in the gardens of all who 
need a free and beautiful display. Their 
fragrance is not the least of their charms. I 
have before me a vase of warm-coloured 
single-flowered Chrysanthemums, which give 
off a very distinct and pleasing scent—quite 
distinct from that known to be possessed by 
any other flower. Where plants are grouped 
in the conservatory this fragrance 1s most 
pronounced. Bud selection should give the 
grower little or no concern, as these plants 
are of comparatively easy culture. To be 
seen at their best, the plants should be 
grown on to the terminal buds and be 
flowered on these. Some of the better kinds 
are the following : — 

Feticity.—This is a large-flowered, pure 
white single of beautiful form, and of superb 
quality. The handsome blossoms are borne 





class certificate was awarded to this variety 
by the National Chrysanthemum Society, and 
also an award of merit by the floral com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

Mary RicHARDSON.—There are more rows 
of florets in flowers of this variety than we 
like to see; still, on account of its superb 
reddish, terra-cotta colouring, this variety 
has come to be regarded as indispensable for 
mid-season displays. It is quite distinct 
from anything else, and is very handsome 
when disbudded. 

Epitnh Pacram.—A very fine type of large- 
flowered single. The florets are rather broad 
and rounded at the tips, and are neatly 
arranged round the bright yellow disc ; 
colour, pleasing shade of pink, with white 
base to the florets, which form a ring round 
the disc. Height, 3} feet. 

Bronze EpirH PaGRaM.—This, as_ its 
name suggests, is a reddish-bronze sport from 
Edith Pagram. As a type of the large-flowered 
singles, these two sorts are considered very 
good representatives. In every particular, 
except colour, the sport is identical with the 
parent plant. 
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WHITE EpitH PacramM.—This white sport 
from the original was certificated by the 
National Chrysanthemum Society on Novem- 
ber 4th last. It is a distinct acquisition, being 
a pure white flower of high quality, with a 
bright yellow disc. 

Miss Tackgy Birp.—This is a grand 
flower of the large single type, with pretty 
twisted florets; colour, primrose. A good 
November-flowering variety. 

Miss IRENE CrAGcG.—In this instance the 
flowers are of medium size, and are deve- 
loped in beautiful sprays, so useful for in- 
door decoration. The plant possesses a good 
habit, and the flowers are pure white, pleas- 
ingly contrasting with an effective yellow 
dise. Mid-season. 

Crown JEWEL.—One of the best-known 
large-flowered singles. The blooms are large 
and of very fine quality, the colour being a 
rich, bronzy-yellow. Mid-season. 

FRAMFIELD BrEauty.—For December dis- 
plays, this handsome flower stands out dis- 
tinctly for its splendid quality and deep rich, 
velvety-crimson colour. Although the plant 
has been in commerce for some years, it is 
still popular. 

Doris STEVENSON.—A large, well - formed 
flower, having straight florets of good sub- 
stance neatly arranged round a yellow disc ; 
colour, a distinct tone of reddish crimson. 

Farr RosaMUND.—The colour may be de- 
scribed as rose-colour at the tips of the 
forets, with white base forming a broad zone 
round the centre. 

GuLapys Hemsitey.—Another very beau- 
tiful and distinct variety, the blossoms borne 
in pretty sprays that should be partially dis- 
budded; colour, a pretty shade of pink. 

Mrs. H. J. Hampson.—For. its colour—a 
pretty shade of fawn—this variety deserves 
especial mention. The plant is dwarf, and 
comes into flower in early November. 

Metra.—A distinct and striking flower of 
large size and good form. The colour in this 
instance may be described as deep magenta- 
red, with broad, white zone surrounding a 
yellow disc. This variety was shown in beau- 
tiful condition in early November last. 

J. F. McLeop.—This variety is but little 
known, and as a free-flowering decorative 
type of the large-flowered singles, its hand- 
some sprays are very effective. In late 
November and early December this plant is 
in good form. 

FRAMFIELD WHITE.—This is a single of the 
purest white. To be seen at its best, the 
plants should be grown quite freely, and be 
partially disbudded. Very bushy plants 
should be disbudded to one bud on each 
growth, the result then being all that one 
could well desire. This is an excellent late 
variety. 

Mrs. E. Ropurts.—A large and beautiful 
flower of fine quality, and perfect form. The 
blush-coloured blossoms have a very refined 
appearance. Sometimes the flowers are freely 
suffused with pink. Mid-season. Height, 
about 3% feet. 

RovurPetL, Brauty.—A large flower of fine 
form and great beauty. The colour may be 
described as wine-red. Some growers say 
plum colour more aptly describes the flowers. 
Height, 3} feet. E. G. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Hardiness of Chrysanthemums. — This 
autumn I have been noticing the marked 
difference in hardiness of the old varieties 
compared with the modern Japanese kinds 
growing side by side in villa gardens. The 
latter suffered to such a degree from one 
severe frost that they were useless, while 
Julie Lagravere, President, and others, al- 
though injured, recovered sufficiently to give 
presentable flowers during the early part of 
December. We have many good kinds that 
bloom during September and October. Stall, 
these cannot take the place of our old friends 
for late autumn and early winter. Many of 
these old kinds are to be found in farmhouse 
and cottage gardens. I have seen some of 
these hardy kinds growing at the foot of a 
wall covered with the yellow winter-flowering 
Jasmine, the various colours in the Chrvs- 
anthemums contrasting beautifully with the 
Jasmine, assisting to brighten the surround- 
ings well into the winter. For cutting I 
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much prefer these small-bloomed kinds. I 
am pleased to note the demand for single 
kinds is increasing. This was seen at the 
Reading show by the interest taken in the 
exhibit of seedling single kinds from the 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons.—DorseEv. 

Chrysanthemum R. F. Felton.—Now that 
Chrysanthemums of medium size receive 
attention, not a season passes without a 
goodly number of beautiful varieties being 
added to the lists. 
sized Japanese Chrysanthemums would have 
received little or no attention at the hands 
of the floral committees whose business it is 
to determine the value of new sorts. A much 
better and more sensible opinion of their 
merits now prevails. The presence of market | 
growers on these same committees has had a 
highly beneficial effect. These growers know | 
better than most people what the public 
wants, and it is their endeavour to satisfy 
the same. Flowers of pleasing form and 
good colour, provided they are borne on stiff, 
erect footstalks, and are also freely pro- 
duced on plants with good habit, are pretty 
certain to be recognised. This accounts for 
the variety under notice being so well re- 
ceived and gaining the first-class certificate 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society. It 
is of fairly good size, having long, fairly 
broad florets of splendid substance. The 
colour is its chief charm, this being of the 
richest golden-yellow. We have seen excel- 
lent blooms in the earliest days of November, 
and at the first December meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society blooms were 
shown in fine condition.—W. V. T. 


ROSES. 


ROSES UNDER GLASS. 

THE buds on plants that were brought into 
the greenhouse about a month ago are now 
showing signs of activity. The plants will, 
consequently, appreciate a sprinkling of water 
on fine mornings, so as to make a nice, genial 
atmosphere. I do not believe in rapid for- 
cing. Roses are much more successfully 
grown when they are allowed to start very 
gently. What they do appreciate is a gentle 
bottom-heat, such as a bed of leaves or tan 
would afford. Ventilation should be 
afforded on the top ventilators, and if the 
house is a very close one, a chink of air at 
night will be beneficial. The surface soil 
needs stirring up a little now and then, and 
a little guano will be helpful when the 
growths are a little more advanced. About 
a teaspoonful to a plant in an 8-inch pot 
would be the right quantity to use. Some 
growers prefer bone-meal as a top-dressing, 
and I must say I have had splendid’ results 
from its use, only it needs to be given in 
good time, in order that its influence may be 
felt on the first crop of bloom. Scatter the 
bone-meal on the surface until it is quite 
white, then point it into the goil by the aid 
of a pointed label. Each subsequent water- 
ing will carry the particles down to the roots. 

For very early Rose blooms most growers 
find a lean-to house with a south aspect the 
best, and it is important that the sash-bars 
are not too close to impede the light, which 
is SO precious during the early weeks of the 
year. Green-fly must be checked by fumiga- 
tion. Mildew may often be prevented if the 
hot-water pipes are smeared with sulphur 
mixed with skimmed milk as soon as the 
plants are started. If a few Spots are seen 
dust them at once with black sulphur. Aim 
at keeping a nice buoyant atmosphere, and 
imitate as much as possible the outdoor 
weather conditions, such as we have from the 
time the Roses are pruned to the blossoming, 
Successional batches may be brought in at 
intervals, keeping the plants in the mean- 
time some in cold-pits and others outdoors. 
Plants potted in October will come in as a last 
hatch for late May and early June flowering. 
These respond quickly to a little bottom-heat 
when they are started. Do not be too severe 
in pruning, especially in the case of newly- 
purchased and Hybrid Teas. The 
shoots on such plants in 8-inch pots can be 
retained about 12 inches to 15 inches from 
the top of the pot. But do not go to the 





Teas 


Years ago these medium- | 


| greenhouse-frame, 





opposite extreme, and leave the growths as 


received, or small, miffy buds will be the 
result. The Tea, Hybrid Tea, Polyantha, 
and China sections can very well yield two 
crops of bloom between Christmas and June 
without any great amount of forcing. They 
are then repotted, and after a week or two 
placed outdoors for the summer, ready for 
forcing another year. 

Miniature Roses are now very fashionable, 
such sorts #8 Baby Dorothy (Maman Leva- 
vasseur), Baby Rambler (Mme. N. Levavas- 
seur), White Pet, etc., being the most popu- 
lar. They force very readily, and are very 
useful for decorative work. They will strike 
readily from cuttings, if the growths that 
have flowered are inserted around a 48-pot 
and plunged in bottom-heat in a dung-bed or 
The Rambler Roses are 
also becoming quite an established feature of 
every establishment. No one can deny their 
graceful elegance as pillar plants, weeping 
standards, and other forms. A very useful 
method of training the long, pliant growths 
of such sorts as Dorothy Perkins, Lady Gay, 
Hiawatha, ete., is to have them fan-like, with 
one side quite flat, so that when in bloom the 
plants can be placed close up to a wall. 

Rambler Roses are gross feeders, and to 
do them well they must not be overpotted. 
We have now started a batch, and they will 
bloom about May, grown very steadily with 
air in the house night and day for a time. 
The plants were pruned after flowering last 
season, and they have only now had the 
laterals shortened back to two or three eyes, 
and the long growths reduced to 6 feet to 
8 feet, more or less as desired. Two and 
three good, sound, young rods of this sea- 
son’s production will give a number of splen- 
did trails of blossom. A _ little artificial 
manure should be given at once, and be very 
careful when growth advances that the plants 
do not want for water. Often on a bright 
day it is necessary to water them four and 
five times a day when growth is very active. 
The syringe is freely applied on fine morn- 
ings, and the house just damped down in the 
afternoon. These Ramblers develop much 
better in a cool-house as soon as the colour 
is seen in one or two of the buds, and they 
will stand in a house where air is freely 
given both at sides and top, and seemingly 
revel in it, and the size of the blossoms and 
the colour will be much enhanced thereby. 
Plants of Crimson Rambler, Dorothy Per- 
kins, etc., potted up in October and cut back 


| to 1 foot or so at time of potting will make 


grand little plants by April, if brought in 
during January and placed on a gentle dung- 
bed or where bottom-heat can be afforded. 
Two-year-old own-root plants are the best to 
select for this purpose. They are prepared 
during the summer by stopping their growth 
once or twice, to render them as bushy and 
well-ripened as possible. f 
There are some new Roses eminently suited 
for forcing which growers should procure. I 
may mention among others—Mrs. David Jar- 
dine, Rhea Reid, Lyon Rose, Mme. Segond 
Weber, Joseph Lowe, Laurent Carle, Mrs. 
Aaron Ward, Mme. Maurice de Luze: and 
among Ramblers, Goldfinch, White Dorothy, 
Delight, and Trier. Rosa. 





ROSE GERBE ROSE. 
THIS is a most beautiful novelty of the popu- 
lar Wichuraiana section, and one hkely to be- 
come popular. It produces fine, garland-like 
shoots, covered with large, soft, flesh-pink 
blossoms, each some 8 inches to 4 inches 
across. ‘The flowers are verv sweet. Another 
extremely lovely novelty is Joseph Lamy. It 
has large, semi-double flowers of a beautiful 
Apple-blossom-pink. The buds are of exqui- 
site form, developing into large blossoms, each 
some 3 inches across, and containing about 
three rows of petals. Yet another is Leon- 
tine Gervais, with wonderful vigour, and 
a unique colour—coppery-red, shaded with 
carmine and salmon. The popularity of these 
Wichuraiana Roses seems to be increasing, 
and numbers of individuals are finding out 
how invaluable these Roses are for covering 
unsightly objects, and on a bank they are very 
ornamental. As weeping standards nothing 
is more suitable, and some of the older sorts, 
such as Alberic Barbier and Rene Andre, are 
in great demand for this purpose, Although 
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their season of flowering is somewhat short, 
there is no mistaking the beauty of blossom 
and growths. Rosa. 


ROSE LAURENT CARLE. 

THs has proved a fine novelty—a worthy 
addition to Mons. Pernet Ducher’s splendid 
introductions. Blooms from pot-grown plants 
promise to be extremely useful for winter. 
There is something so rich about the colour— 
a shade hard to define. What is known as 
plum-colour is largely represented, but there 
is a glowing carmine tint also present. I 
should say Marquise Litta was the pollen 
parent, for one can trace it in its colour, but 
here the resemblance ends, as in growth it 
is vastly superior. The foliage is dark green 
and very handsome. There is a fragrance also 
which should make this variety very popular. 
We want more of these deep-coloured sorts, 
for one is conscious of the dearth of colour in 
our hybrid Tea Roses. A few novelties, such 
as Laurent Carle and General Macarthur, 
would go far to redeem the group of this re- 
proach. I consider General Macarthur a 
most useful sort. It grows so sturdily and 
displays its splendid clusters of large blos- 
soms on good, rigid stems. I think it was 
first noted in these columns some three or four 
years ago. I saw the Rose soon after its in- 
troduction from America, and it may be in- 
teresting to know that its raiser, Mr. E. G. 
Hill, has given us two other excellent deep- 
coloured sorts in Richmond and Rhea Reid. 

Richmond we know well, and it is gaining 
in favour every day, but Rhea Reid is not yet 
known mtich. It is a splendid-shaped flower, 
but whether its tint’ of colour will take with 
us remains to be seen. There is just a sus- 
picion of magenta, which is not favoured on 
this side of the Atlantic. Rhea Reid obtained 
high honours, if not the highest honour, in 
the competition of new Roses that took place 
in Paris last year, so this should be in itself 


a high commendation of the variety. 
Wee 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pruning Rose Bouquet d’Or.—How should 
Bouquet d’Or, trained as a climber on a south-west 
wall, be pruned, and when? ‘This was planted in 
December.—BUDDING. 


[The above would be best allowed to grow 





the first season without any pruning. After 
that time, one or two of the oldest 
shoots may be shortened back to 5 inches 


or 6 inches, repeating this each spring. 
All the strong, well-ripened summer 
growths which this Rose will produce 
when established should be retained their full 
length, as it is from these and the strongest 
lateral growths that the best blooms are ob- 
tained. Each season it is advisable to 
shorten the laterals, cutting them back to 
from two to six eyes, according to their 
strength. ] 


The York and Lancaster Rose.—I read 
with interest the remarks of ““G. P. K.”’ re- 
lative to the above-named Rose in your issue 
of December 19th (page 600), and I quite 
agree with all he says about the stimulus 
afforded to this and other Roses by dividing 
the old stools now and then. I take it he is 
referring to the Rose known as Rosa Mundi, 
and not the true York and Lancaster. The 
former is usually met with under the name 
of York and Lancaster, but, strictly speak- 
ing, the true variety bearing this name be- 
longs to the Damask Roses, and is a totally 
different Rose from Rosa Mundi. The true 
York and Lancaster is not by any means so 
good a Rose as Rosa Mundi, the flowers being 
small and very imperfectly striped—indeed, it 
is, in my opinion, not worth growing, save on 
the score of sentiment, for it is pleasant to 
know one has the correct variety, such as was 
made so much of in years gone by. I be- 
lieve it was Canon Ellacombe who, as it 
were, re-discovered the true old York and 
Lancaster. Its growth is semi-climbing, of a 
greyish colour, with light green foliage. 
What is known as the old Red Damask is, I 
believe, the variety from which sprang the 
Rosa Mundi or the Rose alluded to by 
“G. P. K.,’’ and when it reverts to a self- 
coloured form it is to the old Crimson 
Damask.—E, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


GROUPING THE PAMPAS GRASS 
(GYNERIUM ARGENTEUM). 


THIS cut shows imperfectly the effect of 
grouping, because one cannot see the sur- 


roundings and other things which make it tell. 
It consists of a good form of Pampas Grass 
called elegans, and a good pinkish kind; but 
we illustrate it mainly to show the effect of 
grouping as against dotting, having lately 


seen an instance where the plant is utterly | 


spoilt by misuse. It is a drive to the house, 
and the designer, following the practice of 
some landscape gardeners, ‘instead of accept- 
ing the simple line of the plantation as the 
best, had made little bays—a common trick, 
intended to get variety, but really landing us 
in monotony—and in each bay set a Pampas 
Grass, with a ring round it, and, of course, 
the Grass to be mown and edged weekly. 
more tormenting plan for the poor gardener 
could not be thought of, and as every bay had 
a Pampas Grass in it, it can be imagined how 
monotonous and bad in effect the whole thing 





are the worst for it in winter, 
protection it often comes to harm. Where a 
trickle of water can be found for it the plant 
is far better upon a sheltered hillside, and is 
thus often seen to great advant age, and is far 
safer from frost. Around many of the towns 
of the Riviera it has established itself 
wild plant just in this way, 
the sides of such tiny streamlets as trickle 
from the hills, and making fine tufts in the 
shelter of the woods. Once in the plain it 
would have no chance beside the giant Reeds 
(Arundo) of the country. <A fairly moist spot 


creeping down 


in deep soil, with full sunlight and shelter 
from rough winds, is what best suits the 


Pampas Grass ; planted beside water and 
in valleys the plant should be protected by 
branches, litter, or dry Fern during severe 
weather. Late spring the best time 
for planting or dividing 
much better also for ‘being eut in 
closely when risk of frost is over. 

To see the Pampas Grass at its best the 
ground should be well prepared before plant- 


is 


rather 


ing, for the roots are thick and run deep, and 
be disturbed for many 


1 fine mass should not 











was. In fact, the whole place was spoiled by 
the ignorant misuse of Pampas Grass. A 
group of one-fourth the number in one place, 
held together in any artistic way, would have 
been far better. This applies to many other 
plants as well as the Pampas Grass, which is 
a very noble plant, especially in the southern 
counties, and its right use is worth consider- 
ing. 

- In English gardens the only kinds. of 
Pampas Grass met with are G. argenteum 
and jubatum, of both of which there are many 
seedling forms of varying habit, height, and 
beauty ‘of spike. Though found growing at a 
considerable height in its native ‘country, the 
Pampas Grass is not thoroughly hardy in 
England, being injured or dying outright in 
many districts during severe w inters, and 
hence it is, perhaps, less used than was once 
the case in gardens, though along the 
southern coasts fine tufts are common enough, 
and in the south-west it attains full beauty. 
It is one of those plants whose appearance is 
almost suggestive of the waterside, and in 
mild distric ‘ts it does well enough beside 
water, where it revels in the moisture during 
summer ; in many cases, however, these spots 





years. A deep soil, well enriched with rot- 
ten manure, does away also with much of the 
need for watering, even in dry ground, such 
as favours a graceful habit and freedom of 
flower. In damp soils the growth becomes 
rank, the plumes often scanty and liable to 
discolour, easily broken by wind, and the 
whole plant less hardy. The plants are male 
and female, and vary in beauty and in habit 
with their sex; with a little care it is not 
difficult to tell them apart, and for beauty in 
the flower garden the female should be pre- 
ferred. Though less vigorous in growth, its 
habit is more graceful, the leaves’ shorter 
and arching prettily on all sides, with a more 
compact bas it comes sooner into flower, 


oe 


oy 


and without | 


as a | 


old plants; all are | 








| Sa 


while its plumes are more handsome, free of | 


stamens, and last better when dried. The 
male plant, being a strong grower, does very 
well for distant effect, such as upon exposed 
banks in the rougher parts of the pleasure 
grounds or near water. Its leaves are 


which its 


broader, with a prominent whitish midrib, a | 


rougher appearance, and a less refined out- 
line, often broken by lateral growths or by 
splitting of the base into separate tufts. A 
female plant of one of the compact sorts now 


grown, well planted in deep, rich soil, in an 


open but sheltered spot, soon becomes a 
handsome object, with its dense, arching 
leaves as a fountain of verdure, crowned in 


early autumn with its many shafts of flower, 
the whole from 4 feet to 5 feet in height. 
For a place on the lawn or the kept garden 
this is high enough, and its beauty is far 
more lasting than that of the older, tall- 
growing kinds, which are best used for more 
distant effect and grouping. 

The rosy form of Pampas Grass is still rare 
in English gardens, though far commoner in 
France, where most of the named kinds have 
been raised. It comes from Ecuador and the 
region of the great peaks of the Andes baa 
found in company with the white kind at ¢ 
height. of 6,000 to 10,000 feet. As seen in 
gardens the plant varies much in merit, but 
is no less variable in its native uplands, 
where, according to André, good plants are 
rare, and seedlings often reproduce these 
poor forms. At its best it is a beautiful 
plant, distinct from G. argenteum, with long 
leaves of deeper green and a graceful sweep, 


smoother also at the edges, and so less 





Part of a group of the Pampas Grass (Gynerium argenteum), 


dangerous to handle. The flower-spikes, of 
silky texture, are larger and more graceful 
in the white kind, with drooping, 
feathery plumes hung so loosely that they 
tremble in the wind, and when newly ex- 
panded shining with a silvery lustre. ‘Their 
colour varies from a pale purplish-grey to a 
decided rose, which is quite pronounced in 
some of the newer forms. These kinds mostly 
bloom a few weeks earlier than the common 
kind, their flowers appearing towards the end 
of summer and keeping their beauty longer 
than the sorts which hardly open before the 
storms of autumn are upon them. In fine 
seasons they will sometimes bloom a second 
time, but this is exceptional. Beautiful, 
whether for its own merit or in contrast with 
the pale-flowered kinds, the rosy form of 
Pampas Grass is worth a place in gardens 
older form has now so long adorned. 
Young plants are mostly grown from divi- 


sions; seedlings, though more graceful in 
habit, cannot be relied upon for beauty of 
flower. When it is desired to gather the 


-ampas plumes for decoration, they should 
be cut when quite dry, just as they are about 
to expand, and then gently shaken out of 
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their protecting sheaths before an ardent 
fire. If this is done slowly and carefully, 
they lose none of their beauty, aud last far 
longer than when left to open in the usual 
way. Both the white and rosy forms are 
grown in many garden varieties, the best of 
which are as follows :— 

WHITE-PLUMED KINDS.—These vary greatly 
in size and beauty, from dwarf forms of 4 feet 
to 5 feet, to those reaching a height of 14 feet 
or 15 feet when in rich soil. Many of the 
finest forms exist in private gardens as un- 
named seedlings, but amongst named kinds 
elegans is a tall, free-growing plant, coming 
into bloom in advance of most, its plumes 
falling apart as they expand in a very pretty 
way. Bertini is quite a dwarf variety, with 
a graceful habit and free flowering. One of 
the finest is Marabout, a medium grower with 
rather close club-shaped plumes of great 
length, falling slightly apart when mature. 
Soyeux is a French seedling, rather like the 
last, but taller, and with dense, silky plumes. 
Monstrosum is not very tall, but a vigorous 
kind, bearing plumes of the largest size and 
of a good clear white. 

ROsyY-PLUMED FORMS.—These are mainly 
French seedlings, and include carmineum 
Rendatleri, a neat grower, the earliest to 
flower, and free with its pretty plumes of 
pale pink, sometimes coming a little one- 
sided. One of the brightest in colour is 
Gloire de Museum, a taller grower, with 
drooping, feathery plumes. Louise Carriére 
bears very large spikes, and is the deepest in 
colour, combined with free, robust growth. 
Roi des Roses is a smaller form, not very 
distinct. The one fault of these red forms is 
that they tarnish quickly in bad weather, and 
lose much of their interest. 





THE WINTER ACONITE 
(HRANTHIS HYEMALIS). 

As the beginning of the year appears, lovers 
of hardy towers watch eagerly for the re- 
appearance of their favourites, and in the 
earliest days every blossom, however small 
and unassuming, is hailed with delight. Even 
the little Winter Aconite, tiny though it is, 
is welcomed for its golden blossoms, which 
look so well against the dark earth or among 
the Grass; or, peeping through the snow, 
are heralds of the coming of the warmer and 
brighter days. ‘There are, indeed, few more 
welcome sights in the garden than some 
corner or shady nook brightened up by the 
golden flowers of this little plant when 
seen in a mass, and the pleasure is not in 
the least detracted from if we come to study 
the flowers one by one, the ruff-like encircling 
leaves of glossy green adding beauty to the 
small golden flowers. This old Winte) 
Aconite (Eranthis hyemalis), at one time 
known as Helleborus hyemalis, is, also, such 
a cheap and easily-grown plant that it is a 
wonder it is not in every garden in the land 
where there are odd corners and places where 
this plant could bloom, perfect its growth, 
and go to rest for the summer undisturbed. 
It delights in a low and somewhat damp spot, 
and dry soil in full sun is far from acceptable 
to it. One has seen in such soil in a dry 
season that the Eranthis was so much weak- 
ened that it was some time before it could 
recover its wonted strength and vigour. This 
little plant is so cheap that it may be bought 
by the hundred, or thousand, and, although 
too late for planting now, it should be kept 
in mind for another year. It should be 
planted about an inch deep, and in such 
positions as have been mentioned will flourish 
and increase by means of self-sown seedlings. 
It may be had in bloom im all, save late, dis- 
tricts as early as January and in the very 
earliest parts and in mild winters may show 
its blithesome flowers ere the new year opens. 
For long we have only had one Winter 
Aconite, but there has of late been offered to 
us a spring-blooming Aconite, 

ERANTHIS CILICICUS, another bright and 
beautiful little flower, preferred by some to 
our older species, and likely to be welcomed 
by the many when they come to know of its 
value. This, as the name would indicate, 
comes from Cilicia, and differs little in gene- 
ral appearance from its sister flower. It 
blooms about March or April, according to 
the season. It can be cultivated as easily 





and accommodates itself to the same condi- 
tions as E. hyemalis with perfect freedom. 
EB. cilicicus, although not high in price, is 
slightly more expensive than its neighbour, 
but not so much so as to be banned to those 
who are possessed of light purses. These 
flowers, simple though they are, well deserve 
the notice of the lover of hardy plants which 
can be left alone for years. 
A. N. B. 


THE GIANT LILY 
(LILIUM GIGANTEUM). 


THERE is a constant desire on the part of 
readers of the gardening press for notes of 
actual experience and observation suitable 
for these who are either just beginning the 
cultivation of flowers or who wish to embark 
upon that of genera or species they have 
not hitherto attempted. For such the fol- 
lowing notes on the Giant Lily are penned. 

The Giant Lily, when at home in China 
and Nepaul, is not only a mountain, but a 
forest, plant, and is found in the high wood- 
lands in considerable quantity. There, as a 
traveller in those regions informed me, it 
was very beautiful, although not finer than 
we can grow it in our British gardens. When 
well cultivated, and when the bulbs have 
attained full maturity ere they flower, this is 
truly a noble Lily, entirely devoid of any 
grossness or ungainliness, such as the name 
of ‘‘giant ’’ would suggest. When it is from 
8 feet high upwards there is almost perfect 
proportion between its towering, glossy, 
sturdy, yet elegant, stem, decked with its 
light-green varnished leaves, and surmounted 
by its drooping flowers, some six, eight, or 
ten, or twelve, in number. These flowers, 
large as they are, are not too large for the 
plant, whose maturity they signify, and very 
beautiful they are, with their trumpet-lke 
shape, their wax-like segments of white, de- 
corated in the interior with a broad streak 
of red, and very fragrant. It is truly a 
noble Lily, and worth some pains to ensure 
perfect growth, An almost ideal situation 
ior the Giant Lily is in the more open 
glades of the woodlands, and in many places 
in the United Kingdom it is being planted 
in such places in great numbers, There can 
be nothing finer in the floral world than a 
great group of this noble Lily set amid the 
dark green of the woods, and to come upon 
this in the moonlight, when the white flowers 
stand out almost ghost-like against the dark 
colour of the trees, is a sight long to be re- 
membered. But all have not woodlands, or 
even shrubberies, where this Lily can _ be 
planted, and even in the little garden, with 
its many limitations, Lilium giganteum can 
be grown in a satisfactory way. A shaded 
or half-shaded situation 1s not even needful 
for this Lily, and in a corner of the garden 
which is somewhat sheltered from the most 
severe gales, it can be cultivated with but 
a small amount of trouble. 

Lilium giganteum is one of the plants 
which perishes after flowering, having prob- 
ably exhausted itself with its prodigious 
effort, for such it is, to produce such growth. 
It is thus necessary to prolong the succes- 
sion by means of offsets, which are generally 
produced beside bulbs which have reached 
some size before they flower. ‘These should 
be removed and planted apart, after the 
flowering is over; and it may here be said 
that the best flowers are produced from 
plants which are three or four years old be- 
fore they bloom. Younger bulbs will at 
times come into bloom, but they will give 
small and ineffective stems, with but few 
blooms upon them. 

Those who wish to purchase bulbs, and it 
is not yet too late to order them, may be ad- 
vised that a position should be chosen in a 
sheltered corner, one facing east or south- 
east being as good as any, although a little 
risky in late frosts when the plant begins to 
shoot above the soil. This danger may be 
obviated by planting the Lily behind some 
low shrub, which will screen it from the 
early sun. If a position in the shrubbery or 
opening in a wood can be obtained, then the 
Lily should not be actually underneath any- 
thing which will cause drip from the branches 
to fali upon it. The eastern exposure sug- 














gested is not absolutely necessary, but the 
finest plants I have seen were in such, and it 
is one which is safe with the precautions 
mentioned regarding the sun and late frost. 

The place for the Lily should be deeply 
dug, and bastard trenched or trenched if the 
subsoil is not free and open. Good loam, 
with some thoroughly decayed cowhouse or 
other manure, will grow this Lily perfectly, 
but in heavier mediums it is well to add 
some sharp sand and good leaf-soil. Peat 
is added by some, and in places where the 
soil is dry, or where leaf-mould is not readily 
procurable, a fair proportion—about one- 
third—of peat should be added. The fresh 
manure should not come directly into contact 
with the bulbs, which should have the crown 
from 4 to 6 inches beneath the surface. Pro- 
tection in winter is not necessary, but those 
who have any fear of injury to the bulb in 
the most severe winters, may place a little 
straw or other litter above the bulb on the 
surface of the soil, removing this when the 
plant begins to pierce through. As the late 
frosts are sometimes dangerous to the young 
foliage, a handlight, raised on bricks, as the 
plant progresses in growth, may be put over 
it at nights until the danger from late frosts 
is over. Shelter from high winds has 
already been mentioned as desirable, and 
this must be emphasised, as in exposed situa- 
tions ‘the fine leaves sometimes suffer greatly 
by being twisted and broken, and even torn 
off, to the great disfigurement of the Lily. 
The stem itself will stand a wonderfully 
severe gale without being broken or blown 
down, the hollow form giving it much greater 
strength than would be surmised, but a sake 
will help to steady it, and to give more cun- 
fidence to the grower, who is naturally sc sne- 
what timorous lest anything should befall his 
fine plant. This is really all the care this 
Lily will require, although in dry weather 
it is helped by occasional soakings with 
water, varied by applications of very weak 
liquid manure. 

Offsets form the usual method of propaga- 
tion, and these are easily removed as soon 
as they go to rest in autumn. Now, however, 
thousands of seedlings are being raised from 
home-saved seeds. The pods, which are 
large and ornamental, should be allowed to 
remain as long on the plant as possible, and 
should then be removed and the seeds them- 
selves sown as soon as ripe in the open in 
drills or in pans in frames, or in a cool 
house. They should be carefully attended to 
with water, and the seedling bulbs shifted, 
as they grow too close together. Liberal, 
but not too gross, growth should be en- 
couraged, and the seedlings should attain 
flowering size in four, five, six, seven, or 
more, years. Some have succeeded in flower- 
ing plants which were only four years of age 
from seeds, but seven years are, as a rule, 
about the age. Although this is a long time 
to wait, the possession of scores of the Giant 
Lily is worth waiting for. Bulbs may be 
planted from November until spring with 
every chance of success. S. ARNOTT. 


ERODIUM HYBRIDUM. 


Unper the name of Erodium hybridum, 
there is offered by some dealers in hardy 
plants a very useful Heron’s Bill, which de- 
serves some notice from those who appre- 
ciate the smaller border or larger rock plants. 
The name always appears doubtful to me, 
inasmuch as it is not improbable that it is 
not a hybrid, and it may be only a variety. 
It-comes close, indeed, to E. Manescavi, and 
there are some who only look at it casually, 
and, without comparing it with the latter, 
say confidently that it is that species. When 
the two are compared, however, it will be 
seen that the one called E. hybridum is a 
bolder and better plant than E. Manescavi, 
although it may have a little more of that 
mauve tint which is not at present popular. 
This is the real fault of this Erodium—the 
presence of this mauve shade on the purple 
of the flowers—and there are some who 
would, therefore, ban it as unworthy of their 
gardens. I do not object to this criticism of 
the hue of its lowers; but, after all, we can- 
not have perfection, and T am disposed to 
retain this plant because of its merits in other 
respects. It is no slight matter to have a 
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plant of its pleasing foliage, so beautifully | 
eut is it, and almost like that of the Carrot 
in its graceful form, although not quite so | 
light. Then, the flowers, although one may 
not exactly approve of their tints, are so cun- 
tinuously produced, and look so warm and 
bright, that one may well forgive that shade 
which is not of the most.pleasing. A plant 
which is hardly out of bloom from June to 
October inclusive is not to be rejected be- 
cause of some defect, especially as it is so 
ornamental as a foliage plant. I am growing 
it well up on the rockery, and there it is dis- 
played to advantage, and there, on very poor 
soil, it reaches a height of little more than a | 
foot. I have no desire to hide its only fault 
from any reader who has a decided objection 
to flowers of its colour, but I desire to bring 
it before the notice of all who can overlook 
some defect for the sake of the general beauty 
and real value of a plant such as this. E. 
hybridum is perfectly hardy. 


S, AveDi 





BOLD EDGING OF SUNDROPS 
(CHANOTHERA FRUTICOSA). 


THIS easily-grown hardy plant—one of the 
many good ones we owe to America—is one 
of the finest things to make a bold edging 





where such a thing is wanted, One is apt to 


bad weather, and it is necessary to protect | 
| the blooms of this Crocus by bell-glasses, 


cloches, or handlights if it is not cultivated 
in pots in a frame or a cold or cool-house. 
It well repays-some consideration of this 
kind, and a pot or two of Crocus hyemalis 
will give much satisfaction in any such 
structure. 


to purchase, so that a dozen or so of corms 
will not place too heavy a tax on the resources 
of those who fancy it. The corms should be 


face of the soil in the open, but about 4 inch 
if in pots. I believe this Crocus is perfectly 


hardy, if protected in the way indicated, but | 


if left alone the early leaves are often in- 


jured by frost, and the corms are weakened | 


thereby. It may be added, by way of warn- 
ing, to those who anticipate seeing the flowers 
of Crocus hyemalis as large as those of some 


of the white varieties of Crocus vernus, that | 


those of C. hyemalis are small and much 
thinner in substance. Sa) 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Water Lilies for small tank.—I am _ con- 


structing in my garden a tank, 6 feet by 38 feet | 
|6 inches, to grow water plants. 
Aponogeton distachyon, which I am told will prove | 


nardy. I wish to plant two Water Lilies (white and 


' pink), but I cannot learn from the catalogues what 


| in a sunny spot. 
about an inch or a little more below the sur- | 





I already possess | 


|! Sedum _ h. 





most evergreen, and is such a delightful low- 
growing shrub that it must not be omitted 
from any list, however select. It is certainly 
one of the finest of all the Hypericums. Such 
a position, too, would suit the various hardy 
Heaths, and if the soil is of a heavy nature, 


| it may be made suitable for them by incor- 
It has been imported pretty ex- | 
tensively of late years, and is not expensive | 


porating with it a portion of vegetable mat- 
ter in the shape of either good decayed leaf- 
mould or peat. There is a considerable 
choice of these Heaths, all of which delight 
Specially worthy of men- 
tion are the Ling or Heather and its numer- 
ous varieties, all of which flower during the 
autumn months, the Grey Heath (Hrica 
cinerea) that blooms about midsummer, St. 
Dabeee’s Heath (Dabcecia polifolia), whose 
purple blossoms are borne from early summer 
till late in the autumn, and the same may be 
said of its white variety (alba). Erica carnea, 
that pretty Heath that flowers soon after 
Christmas, must, as well as its white variety, 


| be included in ths list, while Erica ciliaris, 


E. tetralix, and E. vagans are all good. If 


you do not care for any of the above, then 
you have the Aubrietias in many beautiful 
varieties, Alyssum saxatile, Arabis, London 
Any of the mossy 
Of these you 
choice from Sedum _hispanicum, 

glaucum, Sedum 


Pride, Flag Irises, etc. 
Saxifrages would also answer. 
have a 


album, or S. 





get too much of it, as it overgrows itself, but 
I propose to try it in the wild garden in| 
rather dry banks—places where it can be | 
kept a little in check. It is a very cheery 
midsummer plant. 8. 


CROCUS HYEMALIS. 


FLOWERS in the garden in mid-winter are 
always enjoyable, should the weather permit | 
of their expanding and retaining their beauty | 
even for a day or two. Unfortunately, how- | 
ever, our average winters are not at all 
kindly to such flowers, and too often do they | 


struggle vainly against the storms of the sea- | 
son, and have their blossoms which may 
escape being ‘‘nipped i’ the bud’’ destroyed 
by driving winds and heavy rains. Such, un- 
fortunately, is too frequently the fate in store 
for the little flowers of the Winter Crocus 
(C. hyemalis), a native of Palestine and the 
borders of Syria. Its winter blooming (from 
November into January) is a merit not to be | 
despised, but it is just this which renders 
something in the way of shelter necessary, if | 
we are to enjoy these fragile little white | 
flowers, so delicately veined with purple at 
the base, or, as in the variety Foxi, freckled 
with lilac on the outside of the bloom. It is 
practically hopeless to expect satisfaction 
from these flowers if left unprotected, their 
substance being thin and easily injured by ! 





| court on a terraced paddock close to the house. 


| suitable for the purpose 
Cotoneaster microphylla, Cotoneaster thymi- | 
the | 


An edging of Sundrops (GEnothera fruticosa), 


varieties would prove suitable—i.e., perfectly hardy 
and of such moderate growth as the confined space 
renders desirable. I should feel grateful for your 
advice. Further, how can I check the growth of 
green slime in the water? Would a few gold fish 
keep it down or an occasional flushing with the hose? 
—CLUSE. 

[Suitable Water Lilies would be N. tetra- 
gr«a (syn. N. pygmea), flowers white, with 
yellow stamens, and N. t. 
pale yellow, with James Brydon or W. Fal- 
coner as a red. Use a pinch of sulphate of 


copper for the destruction of the slime.] 
Plants to cover bank.—I am making a tennis- 
I In 
order to get sufficient width I have to cut away 
about 6 feet of the bank on one side, and transport 
the material to the other. This will leave a steep 
bank on one side, about 5 feet high—too steep to be 
able to cut the Grass on it, if turved. Could you 
suggest any small creeper that would do to cover 
this bank instead of turf? If a large-leaved Ivy was 
planted, the tennis-balls would likely get lost in it. 
The slope faces due north. Thanking you in antici- 
pation for any advice you can give me.—SALISBURY. 
[Evergreen plants of a shrubby character, 
you name, are: 


folia, Euonymus radicans variegatus, 
small-leaved forms of Ivies, Helianthemums 
(Rock Roses), of which there are many beauti- 
ful forms, Vinca. major (the Periwinkle), 
Vinca major elegantissima, and Vinca minor, 
of which there are many varieties. The 
Rose of Sharon (Hypericum calycinum) is al- 


| flower. 


Helvola, flowers | ¥ 3 ° - 
| From this species, however, it 





acre and its var. aureum. Many of the Nar- 
cissi could be established among the above, 
and flower well in the spring. ] 

Iris cretensis.—This rare Iris is now in 
It is a native of Crete, Greece, and 
Asia Minor, and is by some held to be a form 
of the Algerian Iris stylosa, or unguicularis, 
which also flowers during the winter months. 
differs con- 
siderably, both in its blossoms and its foliage. 
The flowers are much smaller, the falls being 
an inch shorter and three-quarters of an inch 
less in breadth, while the standards are only 
half an inch in breadth, against 14 inches in 
Iris stylosa. In general markings and hue 
both are very similar, but in I. cretensis the 
yellow bar, which is edged with veinings of 
purple on a white ground, extends to fully 
three-quarters of the length of the fall, 
whereas in I. stylosa it is only half the length 


| of the fall, the lower half being of unbroken 


lavender, while in I. cretensis only the lowest 
half-inch is self-coloured. The leaves are 
very narrow, not being more than a sixth of 
an inch in breadth, and about 20 inches in 
length. It succeeds under similar treat- 
ment to that found suitable for I. stylosa, 
and is very lovely at this season of the year, 
although it can scarcely compare for decora- 
tive value with the larger-flowered I. stylosa. 
—§, W. FP. 
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VEGETABLES. 


PEAS. 


JUDGING by the past year’s experience, what 
are known as medium height Peas are hold- 
ing their own, and the fact that these in trade 
lists outnumber the tall Peas by four to one 
shows that they are the most popular. 
Nothing so far for a first early seems to have 
supplanted Early Giant or Gradus. Every 
grower seems to favour that variety for ear- 
liest sowing. t 


It runs from 38} feet to 4 feet in 
height in good soil, but it is a good cropper, 
and carries pods of good size and fine quality. 
A very fine succession variety is Empress of 
India, as also is Peerless. A specially 
favourite second early Pea of mine is Sensa- 
tion, one of the best croppers ever sent out. 
Then come Prizewinner, Centenary, Thomas 
Laxton, Superlative, Selected Stratagem, 
Gladstone, Autocrat, and Michaelmas. ‘This 
gives a round dozen to select from, if anyone 
cannot grow the whole lot. Some of them, 
especially Centenary, Superlative, and Glad- 
stone, give as fine pods as any variety in cul- 
tivation, and handsome and well filled. They 
are also heavy croppers. Pods for exhibition 
to show their finest qualities need special 
attention. High-class vegetable exhibitors, to 
obtain the splendid pods they usually show, 
not only prepare their ground by deeply 
working and liberally manuring it, but they 
also sow very thinly, water liberally, and 
when good pods are forming, thin out in- 
ferior ones, and pinch the points out of the 
shoots just above the pods, to secure specially 
fine samples. That treatment will not suit 
those who grow for the crop, but those who 
compete for prizes must seek to produce for 
their purpose the finest of samples. Such 
show pods, also, are not roughly handled, as 
the special object is to preserve the bloom on 
them. 

‘The time to begin the cultivation of Peas 
successfully is now that the ground is 
vacant, and the open weather admits of 
trenching being done. The trenching should 
consist in moving the ground fully 2 feet in 
depth, and, if possible, even 80 inches, but in 
doing so a liberal dressing of half-decayed 
manure must be buried down deep to help 
make that lower soil fertile. Some lime and 
soot will help to sweeten it also. Into each 
separate layer or spit of soil, manure should 
be worked, the ordinary top-soil, which is the 
sweetest, being kept there, as the plants in 
their early stages of growth have greater need 
of it than later, when leaf area has become 
plentiful. Peas should always be sown in 
broad, flattish drills rather than in narrow 
ones. In the former the seeds may be placed 
thinly and evenly in the furrow, fully 3 inches 
to 4 inches apart. In the latter, with its 
narrow base, they all run together, and thus 
become unduly crowded. This thick sowing 
is responsible for many of the troubles 
which later come to Peas just when they 
should be cropping. What with mildew and 
thrips—generally arising from thick sowing 
and root dryness—Peas have special troubles 
to get through. These troubles are avoided 
when sowings are made thinly in broad 
trenches on ground that is deeply trenched 
and liberally manured. A. D. 


SAVOY CABBAGES. 


QUITE recently, passing by rail through West 
Middlesex, IJ noted great breadths of Savoy 


Cabbages, full-hearted, white, and some 
bursting. That there should be such huge 


quantities uncut showed conclusively that 
these Savoys were far too early, and that at 
that time there was no demand for them in 
the market. Yet before hard weather sets in 
and thus creates for them a demand, the bulk 
will have burst, and become spoilt, causing to 
the grower great loss. Why Savoys should 
be planted so early as to cause them to heart 
in November, when really not wanted in the 
market till January and later, passes under- 
standing. But market growers are not alone 
in making this mistake. Myriads of gar- 
deners do the same, hence we see in kitchen 
gardens, generally, Savoys carrying great 


white hearts now, when not wanted, whilst 


there are yery few plants seen to come on in 





succession, and furnish heads in the late 
winter when so badly needed. Really, Savoy 
Cabbages as grown now are so precocious 
that to secure late heads seed should not be 
sown earlier than June or July. The dwarf 
early forms, Early Gem, Early Ulm, Dwarf 
Green Curled, or similar ones, turn in so 
quickly that it is easy to have them heading 
in by mid-winter, if not sown till much later 
than is usually the case. Large, white heads 
are not wanted, but rather small, solid, 
green ones, which withstand frost better than 
white hearts do. Up to Christmas there is 
generally a good supply of Cauliflower, Brus- 
sels Sprouts, and all white Cabbages. 
IGS 





CHAP POTATORS. 


THE heavy crops of Potatoes lifted in the 
autumn, and the absence of disease, have 
a marked influence on the market value; and 
not only is this so, but the quality is so uni- 
formly good that there is no discrimination 
as affecting varieties. Usually there is a 
preference for certain sorts, because of their 
good cooking or eating qualities, but, so far 
as I can ascertain, there are very few bad 
Potatoes this year. This year we hear of 
persons investing in steaming utensils, be- 
cause of the difficulty—indeed, extreme uncer- 
tainty—in the boiling of Potatoes. Potatoes 
with such floury tendencies are liable to boil 
down to a pulp unless very carefully watched. 
It is found necessary to strain them before 
they are quite done, allowing the cooking to 
be finished in the pent-up steam. No doubt 
the season and prolonged periods of dry 
weather explain the reason for these troubles, 
but all will agree that it is more pleasant to 
have floury Potatoes than to have tubers 
close-grained and soapy, as happens in some 
seasons and soils. Cheapness, then, is attri- 
butable to the heavy crop, freedom from 
disease, and fine quality—three points cer- 
tainly that ought to be beyond the pale of 
possible complaint, especially among those 
who have to purchase their stocks in the 
market. Some soils are notorious for low 
quality in Potatoes. I am personally acquain- 
ted with some such cases, but this year from 
these reputedly bad soils the quality is very 
good. It often happens that soils capable of 
producing only low quality tubers give heavy 
crops, aided, of course, by the chemical con- 
stitution of the soil. 

The prices of Potatoes have ruled so low 
that some growers hesitate to sell, hoping for 
a possible change to severer weather and a 
rise in value. Only those whose business it 
is to grow for sale will have occasion to com- 
plain of the low prices. There is, however, 
this difference—that while prices rule higher 
when tubers are diseased, there is neither the 
loss from diseased tubers nor the labour en- 
tailed in overhauling the stock as when 
disease is prevalent. 


Wiens. 





FILLING UP CABBAGE BREADTHS. 


THERE is always a_ possibility that from 
various causes vacancies may be found at the 
end of the year in breadths of Cabbage plants. 
It is very awkward if, when such is the case, 
there be no spare plants at hand. But where 
Cabbage plants are raised at home — and 
everyone who gardens should make a small 
sowing in August to provide plants—there 
would certainly be some left in the seed bed, 
and those may well be utilised to make a 
breadth good. But it is wise when planting 
“ breadth from one’s own seed bed, also to 
dibble out a few scores of smaller plants into 
a nursery-bed, some 4 inches apart, and firmly, 
as these, having in due course good roots, can 
be lifted with balls of soil attached, and used 
to fill up any vacant places that may occur 
at practically any time during the winter, 
when the weather is open, as they hardly feel 
the removal. But when smaller seedlings are 
not so treated, it is unwise to pull those from 
the seed-bed, and dibble them out during 
mid-winter, as the ground is then too cold to 
induce root-action, and plants may suffer in 
consequence. It is advisable to have a good 
reserve of seedling plants, whether dibbled 
into a nursery-bed or left in the seed-bed, to 
use in the spring, should any of the first put- 














out plants bolt off to flower. When such is 
the case, all these should be pulled out at 
once, and fresh ones from the reserve bed put 
into their places. - Generally, Cabbages are 
now of such well-selected character, and so 
naturally precocious to heart in, that bolting 
is not common experience. No seedsman re- 
commends for autumn sowing a variety that 
is only fitted for summer growth. In all cases 
Cabbage plants should never be pulled from a 
seed-bed without the soil being broken, to 
enable all roots to come out unhurt. 
D. 





NOTES AND RHPLIES. 

Sowing Tomato-seeds.— Some growers, 
even those possessing but one greenhouse, 
like to have Tomatoes as early as possible in 
the new year, and with this end in view they 
sow seeds much too early. At this season it 
avails but little to attempt sowing unless a 
temperature of about 60 degs. can be main- 
tained. Tomatoes sown in winter are slow, 
and somewhat tender, so that they soon 
suffer if subjected to low or fluctuating tem- 
peratures. Vitality in seeds does not appear 
to be very strong in the dullest days of 
winter; there is a much quicker action when 
in. February there are longer days and 
stronger light. The amateur, therefore, will 
find that time will be gained by waiting, if 
there is not a compartment in the greenhouse 
which the temperature already given can be 
maintained. By sowing at this season (De- 
cember) and stinting fire-heat there follows a 
stunted growth which does not afterwards re- 
spond readily to more genial days, and in 
such cases it is found that later raised plants 
not only overtake the early raised ones, but 
are superior in every way. There are many 
stocks of good Tomatoes offered, but among 
early kinds Winter Beauty, Early Ruby, and 
Sunrise may be named as reliable.—W. 8. 


Potatoes—advantage of exposing seed. 
—By the time this is in print growers should 
be arranging to expose the seed-tubers of all 
kinds. arly last January I put a quantity’ 
of tubers of Factor, Up-to-Date, and one or 
two early kinds into shallow boxes, so made 
that air could pass through them. These 
tubers had never had a sprout on them. These 
boxes were stood in an exposed, light place 
one above the other till planting-time. Not 
having so many as I wanted, I bought good- 
sized tubers at planting-time. About eight 
sorts were planted side by side at the same 
time. My own tubers gave almost double 
the crop. Last year I saw a very fine field 
crop grown from seed that had been stored 
in boxes in a cold place. These seed-tubers 
were selected early in. the season from‘ those - 
sent from Jersey in a green state in barrels, 
and, although lifted when green, and sent 
for consumption in a young state, the skins 
were partly rubbed off in coming over; but 
no one could wish for a better crop.— 


Mee (C5 its (Gs 


Brussels Sprouts—which is the best?— 
This is a question I have been frequently 
asked. The answer depends on the taste of 
those having to use them. I know there is a 
number of so-called kinds, but this is more 
imaginary than real. In trade lists one sees 
wonderful illustrations, but how few ever 
come up to this standard! Few thipgs are 
more prone to revert than Brussels Sprouts. 
Recently one of the best exhibitors and 
growers of vegetables on going over the 
kitchen garden showed me about 300 plants 
he obtained from the seed from one plant. 
He expected something extra good, but, to 
his dismay, 60 per cent. were very bad. He 
assured me he only seeded the one plant, and, 
this being isolated, there was no possibility 
of cross-fertilisation. This proves ‘“‘A. D.’s”’ 
remarks on the trouble of saving seeds true. 
I prefer those kinds giving the small, hard 
Sprouts. The flavour is superior, and they 
are far more hardy.—F. C. 





* * This week's number commences a new 
volume. The binding covers (price 1s. 6d. each, 
post free 1s. 9d.) and Index (post free 3d.) for 
Vol. XXX. will be ready in a few weeks and 
may be had of all newsagents, or of the 
Publisher, post free for 2s. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


BUDDLEIA VARIABILIS. 
No other Buddleia has attracted much 
attention within the last few years as this 
species from Central China, for it has proved 
to be a very desirable shrub, and since the 
distribution of the type some markedly im- 
proved forms have appeared. What may be 
regarded as the typical kind forms a rather 
free-growing bush, whose branches usually 
die back to a certain extent during the win- 
ter. Still, in spring young shoots are freely 
pushed out from the buds at the base, which 
make vigorous growth during the summer and 
flower from July onwards. The flowers, 
which are borne in terminal panicles a foot 
in length, vary somewhat in colour, but they 
are usually more or less of a lilac shade. For 
the introduction of this Buddleia we are in- 
debted to the French missionary, M. L’Abbé 
Soulié, who sent seeds to France in the year 
1893, plants being three or four years after- 
wards distributed by M. Lemoine, of Nancy. 


sO 





nothing further to assist the flowering, as the 
buds are already formed from which flowers 
will be produced next spring. After the 
flowering is over the new shoots will make 
rapid progress, and about midsummer all that 
have been reserved for flowering should be 
pinched back to within a foot of the main 
stem, in order to check the rampant growth. 
These shoots will again break into growth 
from the buds just behind where the shoot 
was stopped, and after these shoots have 
grown a few inches they should be again 
stopped. The result will be the formation 
of flower-spurs at the foot of the shoots first 
shortened. Early in the following spring 
these shoots should be cut back to within 
five or six eyes of the main stem, and the 
young growths from these eyes are then to be 
treated in the same way as those of the 
previous year. | 

The Spindle-tree (Kuonymus europeus) 
in berry.—In some gardens this most useful 
shrub (or small tree) is not grown, while in 
many where it is its value does not appear to 
be known. I have frequently met with it 


other qualities of its flowers, in the shape of 
a delightful fragrance. This feature has 
given it its specific name, and this sweet per- 
tume truly adds to the value of the flowers, 
which are small, in little bunches, creamy- 
white, and with the characteristic form of 
those of the other Honeysuckles. I have found 
this Honeysuckle hardy in the south-west of 
Scotland, and, if given a sunny _ position 
against a wall, it will give satisfaction to 
many.—S. ARNOTT. 

Jasminum nudiflorum.—How beautiful 
this Jessamine is as seen in full bloom cover- 
ing a goodly space of wall at this dull season 
of the year! I do not mean when each shoot 
is stiffly tied or nailed with mathematical 


| precision, but rather as seen when allowed 


comparative freedom of growth—the main 
stems fastened, and the young flowering shoots 
dangling and swaying in the breeze. I admit 
that during the summer it is anything but an 
object of beauty—far from deserving a wall 
at that season—but to obviate this dulness I 
allow Tropeeolum speciosum to ramble and 
festoon itself over it, so that almost as soon 





In the year 1902 a very superior 
under the name of 

B. VARIABILIS. VEITCHIANA, given a first- 
class certificate by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, since when it has become exceed- 
ingly popular. This differs from the type 


variety was, 


in being more robust, with larger flowers and | 


panicles, while the colour is also much 
richer, being a kind of lilac-purple with an 
orange centre. In 

B. VARIABILIS MAGNIFICA, the flowers are 
several shades deeper than those of the 
variety Veitchiana. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Wistaria. — I have, growing 
against the south side of a garden wall, a Wistaria, 
probably of considerable age—at least sixty years or 
seventy years old. The branches have grown freely, 
and become very entangled, but the tree does not 
flower freely. Should it be pruned or treated in any 
way to improve it in this respect?—A. E. HUMPHREY 
OWEN. 

[In all probability the Wistaria is choked 
up with a lot of weak shoots which are not 
sufficiently vigorous to flower. All the weak 
and exhausted wood should be cut out in 
order to throw more vigour into the remain- 


ing shoots. You can, however, now do 





e Buddleia variabilis Veitchiana. 


crowded among a lot of coarse evergreens in 


5 ° 
the shrubbery and struggling for existence. 
ood o 


In every garden of any size one or more of | 


this fine native tree should be found, as when 


given room and well placed it is lovely when | 


in berry. Where there is room it is a good 


plan to plant three or five together, forming | 


a big group. I have seen it grown in this 
way in a Dorset garden with a background of 
evergreens and Ivy-clad trees. When lately 
at Hackwood Park, near Basingstoke, my 
attention was called to a large mass of 
this, literally covered with berries. These 
bushes were each about 12 feet high, and as 
much across, rising above low-growing ever- 


greens, which made a good setting. I have 
never seen it so full of fruit before. From 


such trees one could cut long sprays, and | 


nothing could be more useful when mixed 
with greenery to fill vases.—J. Crook. 
A winter-blooming Honeysuckle.—Out 





door flowers in winter are all too few, and | 


all who wish to keep their gardens interest 
ing in all seasons should seek for plants of 
all kinds which will give some bloom at that 
time. A Honeysuckle which blooms in the 
depth of winter is Lonicera fragrantissima, 
which possesses a charm, apart from the 





g done the Jessamine 
is clothed with soft and delicate green leaves, 
and subsequently with strings of glowing 
bloom, intermixed and followed by a crop of 
lovely blue berries, and ere the sere leaves 
have dropped the Jasminum again bursts out 
into bloom. I would strongly recommend 
those who may not have as yet associated 
these two plants in this way—or something 
similar to do so on walls or in the open—or 
both—and they will not regret it.—J. 
‘Decaisnea Fargesi.—It may interest your 
correspondent ‘‘ Whinhurst’’ (p. 579) to know 
that this interesting and remarkable shrub 
is thriving well in the open air at Kew. There 
is a good specimen, 7 feet or 8 feet high, just 
‘nside the main entrance to the gardens from 
Kew Green, on the right-hand side. It was 
given to the Royal Gardens by M. Maurice 
de Vilmorin some years ago. It sets a good 
quantity of blossom every year, although this 
is lable to be injured by late spring frosts. 
lt flowered very well, however, last spring, 
and in the autumn developed a considerable 
number of its curious blue pods. I have 
never seen this shrub injured by winter 
frosts, and it is worth growing for its bold 
pinnate leaves.—W. J. BEAN, Kew. 


as the spring pruning is 





GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—Among the plants that will 
be useful by-and-bye are Silver and other 
Maples. If not already in pots, these may be 
potted up now and placed in a cool-house for 
the present. Standard Roses in all sections 
are beautiful when in flower, and some of 
the Rambling Roses on long stems are charm- 
ing. Rhododendrons of early kinds, well 
established in pots, will soon open their 
flowers in a moderate temperature, if occa- 
sionally syringed. | Chorozemas, when well 
grown, are interesting Pea-flowered subjects 
that will last a long time. ‘To get these and 
other hard-wooded plants to flower early the 
growth must be made and ripened early. In 
a cool-house the Lapagerias (white and red) 
are very attractive planted out in a well- 
drained bed of peat and leaf-mould, mixed 
with a few bits of turfy loam, to keep it 
open. Encourage the plants to grow up into 
the roof, and develop long shoots, to be 
trained thinly, and there will in due time be 
plenty of flowers. Time is required to get 
the plants well established, and when strong 
young shoots are thrown up from the base 
care must be taken of them, as if there hap- 
pens to be a snail or slug in the house the 
young shoots will be stopped. A little soot 
laid round the base will be a sufficient pro- 
tection. The Blue Gum (Eucalyptus globu- 
lus) makes an effective tree in a cold-house. 
If planted in the house, the foliage will be 
fine, and the glaucous tint will give variety. 
The seedlings are easily raised in heat, and 
large plants may be had in one_ season. 
There are other varieties of the Gum-tree 
that are interesting, and some are hardier 
than E. globulus, which is called the Fever- 
tree, because its strong-rooting power and ex- 
pansive foliage have been the means of drain- 
ing the fever-stricken swamps in semi-tropi- 
cal countries. Some people regard it as a 
healthy plant to have in the room. Be care- 
ful of the fire-heat. Just a little warmth dur- 
ing the mild, damp weather will preserve the 
flowers of Chrysanthemums and other flower- 
ing plants. Cuttings of Chrysanthemums 
should be taken now. 

Creenhouse. —- Pelargoniums for early 

flowering should be shifted into 5-inch or 
larger pots, according to size of plant. Ivy- 
leaved and Zonal Pelargoniums may also 
have a shift, to be grown into specimens for 
the conservatory later. They should have a 
position near the glass. This family will do 
best on stages or shelves where the roots can- 
not so easily run through and cause gross 
growth. Primulas, both double and single 
forms, may be grown in the Pelargonium- 
house. Calceolarias and Cinerarias thrive 
better on beds of ashes not far from the 
glass, but still not quite so close as is neces- 
sary for Pelargoniums. A night temperature 
of 59 degs. will suit these things, and the 
watering must be in careful hands. When 
the roots are filling the pots weak liquid- 
manure may be given. Tirm potting is 
necessary for Pelargoniums. 
_ Forcing-house.—For the purpose of rais- 
ing young plants of Tomatoes, Cucumbers, 
and Melons, we want a night temperature of 
60 degs. to 65 degs., which means the ther- 
mometer will be 65 degs. when the fires are 
made up at night, and about 60 degs. at sun- 
rise in the morning. The same temperature 
will do for French Beans, Grapes, and Figs 
in pots, also for Cucumbers and Melons in 
pots. In a general way 65 degs. would be 
rather high for starting Vines and Figs, but 
when the buds are started in an_ inter- 
mediate-house they can be worked on into a 
forcing-house. When a start has been made 
we often have to do Strawberries in this 
way. This shifting about means a little more 
work, but gardeners when their heart is in 
their work do not mind this. At this season 
a good deal of flower-forcing, especially 
shrub-forcing, such as Rhododendrons and 
bulbs, will be going on. 

Pruning orchard-house trees.—The trees 
in pots which have been standing outside 
should now be moved back into the house, 
but before doing this have the interior of 
the house thoroughly cleaned with soap and 
hot water, and the walls limewashed. A 
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handful or two of sulphur mixed with the 
lime will help to keep down red-spider. When 
the house is thoroughly clean and sweet, 
bring in the trees, and do what pruning 1s 
required. When the trees are well managed 
in summer there is usually not much prun- 
ing to do beyond trimming off old, dead 
spurs and shortening a shoot or two. Some 
pruning is done in summer beyond the neces- 
sary disbudding and thinning. We never 
hesitate to cut off a naked branch anywhere 
that will help the contour of the tree when 
the pruning is finished. Wash the branches 
with a solution of Gishurst compound, 4 ozs. 
to the gallon. Be careful with the buds. 
Use a small sponge, and draw it in the direc- 
tion of the ends of the shoots, so as not to 
injure the buds. I am assuming repotting, 
where necessary, and top-dressing where re- 
potting was not required, were done in 
autumn. Place the trees in position, and 
start the buds as quietly as possible. Venti- 
late very freely, except during frosty 
weather. 

Cucumber-forcing. — The plants which 
have been bearing all the autumn will now 
probably be falling off a little. All young 
shoots should be pinched one leaf beyond the 
fruit, and weak shoots may be removed alto- 
gether. Light top-dressings will be useful 
occasionally, as a little fresh soil strewn over 
the border: sweetens the atmosphere. Less 
water will be required now, and the syringe 
not used so much. Ventilation will hardly 
be wanted, as no house is altogether air- 
tight, and fuel is wasted by ventilation in 
excess of requirements. To ensure a supply 
of Cucumbers through March and April 
another house should be planted in January. 
I have occasionally had plants which had 
borne a moderate crop through the autumn 
go on bearing through the spring, but they 
cannot be depended on, and should be 
cleared and other plants started early in the 
new year. Night temperature, 65 degs, to 
70 degs. 


Outdoor garden.—The frost keeps off, but 
we must be getting near to it, and_ tender 
things should be thought of and made safe. 
Tea Roses can be made safe by placing a 
mound of earth 6 inches or so in depth 
round the stems. If there is a heap of burnt 
stuff from the clearing-up of the fire-heap, 
that will be better than disturbing the soil 
round the plants, and the soil being ready, 
we may safely wait till the first night’s frost, 
and when the surface is lightly frozen one 
can tread on the beds without injury. Early- 
planted Tulips, Narcissi, and other bulbs are 
moving, and a light mulch of short manure 
will be beneficial, and check the lifting 
power of the frost. Sometimes in the course 
of alterations shrubs may have to be moved 
from a sheltered, warm, exposed place, and 
it will be well to afford some temporary 
shelter till the cold March winds are over. 
Stout stakes driven in on the windward size 
and branches twined between them will break 
the cold currents. A woven fence of Reeds 
or pliable sticks that will break up the cold 
wind and distribute it is more effective than 
a close fence, which simply lifts it over. 
Box edgings may be replanted now; gravel 
walks turned over and put into shape, rolling 
down firmly. 


Fruit garden.—Fruit growers have much 
to contend with now, and it is really danger- 
ous to buy young stock of Gooseberries or 
Black Currants. I have no doubt in many 
small gardens there are Black Currant mite 
and Gooseberry-mildew without the owners 
knowing it, hence the necessity for watchful- 
ness, making purchases only where the stock 
is free from disease, and doing as much 
propagating at home as possible. In _ large 
gardens this is generally done. I have known 
cases where the Black Currant mite has been 
cleared out by hard pruning where the big 
buds were few, but in bad, neglected cases 
the only safe course is to grub up the trees 
and burn them, and plant young bushes on 
a fresh site, the old site being heavily dressed 
with gas-lime and left to rest for a time. 
Morello Cherries are often grown as stan- 
dards and bushes in the open, and usually 
bear well in such positions, but to have fine 
fruit the young wood must be thinned, and 
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not much shortened. On north or east walls 
this Cherry always does well, the pruning 
being after the manner of the Peach, enough 
young wood being left for a crop, the other 
shoots cut clean out. 

Vegetable garden.—Give close attention 
to late Caulifiowers and early Broccoli turn- 
ing in, The safest course now is to lift the 
plants with balls and plant in deep pits 
where protection can be given. Full-grown 
Lettuces may be saved by dry leaves placed 
among the plants with a thin covering of 
long litter to keep the leaves in position. 
Where there are glass and warm manure 
Lettuce-beds can easily be made. The 
simplest plan is to dig a wide trench, fill it 
with fermented materials, press it down, add 
about 8 inches of rich soil, cover with glass, 
and when the heat rises plant early Lettuces, 
with a sprinkling of Radishes among them. 
A little root warmth is valuable in winter 
when the days begin to lengthen. A similar 
bed may be sown with Horn Carrots, a few 
Radishes being mixed with them. Mush- 
rooms are an important crop, and every 
effort should be made to keep up a constant 
supply. At some time or other most people 
have beds fail, the cause being difficult to 
find out. Bad, old spawn, manure which has 
been exhausted by overheating, or taken 
from a stable where horses are having medi- 
cine, are some of the causes of failure. At 
this season get the manure fresh, and mix a 
fifth part of soil with it. Well mix the whole 
together and make firm. 

E. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


January 4th.—Arrears of pruning, train- 
ing, and spraying in the fruit garden are 
being brought up as fast as possible. Repairs 
to drains and their outfalls have been put in 
hand. Edgings to walks are being put in 
order, and gravel for repairs and renewals is 
arranged for. By-and-bye, when pressure 
comes, we shall be thankful that these mat- 
ters have been considered. 


5th.—At this season a tem- 
porary potting bench is fixed up in one of the 
houses for potting off cuttings of Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, Marguerites, and other plants of 
similar character. These will be helped on 
in heat for the present, and afterwards 
worked into cool-houses. Put in cuttings of 
Lobelias. These are generally rooted in 
boxes covered with squares of glass. Moved 
more Strawberries in pots to warm pit. 


January 6th.—Manure is wheeled into the 
kitchen garden on frosty mornings. The plan 
for the season’s cropping has been prepared, 
and the various plots are manured to suit the 
crops. Early Potatoes for planting have 
been sorted over and placed crown upwards 
in trays in a light position safe from frost. 
We grow a lot of early Potatoes in pots— 
three sets in an 8-inch pot in an early Peach- 
house. They generally do well. 


January %th.—All Laurels grown as under- 
wood have been pruned to keep them low. 
This is done annually, so no large branches 
are removed. Prepared a bed in a sheltered 
recess on the lawn for Tree-Peonies. All 
the bad soil was removed to a depth of 2 feet, 
and the space filled in with good loam, peat, 
leaf-mould, and sand. Protection has been 
applied to tender plants and shrubs. 


January 


January 8th.—We are using several chemi- 
cal substances experimentally for the destruc- 


The worst of these are 
snake-millipedes and wireworms, the milli- 
pedes, I think, being the worse. They are 
very destructive to Tulips and other bulbs. 
Potted up a number of Silver Maples. They 
are useful to mix with dark-leaved things in 


the conservatory. 

January 9th.—Re-arranged conservatory, 
to give prominence to the best specimens and 
make room for plants from other houses. 
Specimen Camellias and Oranges are effec- 
tive now. Planted more French Beans in 
pots in  forcing-house. Moved Seakale 
crowns and roots of Chicory to Mushroom- 
house. Moved various soils to open shed to 
prepare for potting. 


tion of earth insects. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
DECEMBER 22ND, 1908. 

DeEsPITB the nearness of Christmas, there 

was an excellent display of fruits, flowers, 

and shrubs on the occasion of the fortnightly 

meeting held on the above date, visitors 

being more than usually numerous during 


the afternoon. The collections of fruits, 
chiefly Apples, from Messrs. Veitch and 
Messrs. Cannell were particularly good, and 


attracted much attention, while the shrubs 
and choice evergreens from Messrs. Veitch 
were in every way excellent. This exhibit, ex- 
tending along the whole of the north side of 
the hall, afforded the visitor every opportunity 
for inspecting the examples. Arranged in 
an undulated bank, with HEuonymuses and 
berried Aucubas at the margin, the group 
contained many choice examples of Ivy, Holly, 
Berberis, Magnolia, and other things. The 
extent of the group may be imagined when 
it is stated that no less than nine vans were 
required to convey the plants to the place of 
exhibition —a remarkable tribute to the 
whole-hearted enthusiasm of the firm. We 
have no space to give a list of the plants ex- 
hibited, but we may refer to Phillyrea de- 
cora, Yucca gloriosa aureo-variegata, Ber- 
beris Knighti, Magnolia Delavayi, Viburum 
rhytidophyllum, Grevillea rosmarinifolia, the 
pretty new Holly, Ilex Pernyi, from China, 
Hedera dentata variegata, H. Helix madeir- 
ensis, a beautiful silver-leaved Ivy, Cotone- 
aster humifusa, of trailing habit, and suited 
for the rock-garden, the pretty Ilex crenata, 
and the handsome Viburnum Sieboldi, as 
among the more distinct of the plants shown. 
It need hardly be added that dwarf bush and 
standard trees of many kinds were displayed 
to advantage, and these, with others of 
smaller size, rendered the group additionally 
attractive. In addition to the shrubs, Messrs. 
Veitch contributed a group of greenhouse 
plants in which the winter-flowering Begonias 
—as Success, Winter-cheer, and others— 
were seen to advantage. Further, as demon- 
strating their great resources, the firm staged 
a remarkable collection of Apples in the best 
possible condition, and for these a gold medal 
was awarded by the fruit committee, a simi- 
lar award being recommended by the floral 
committee, the only occasion, so far as we 
remember, of one firm obtaining two gold 
medals on one day at a December exhibition. 
It is interesting, also, to record that the only 
awards to novelties from the floral committee 
were granted to new plants from Messrs. 
Veitch, who also secured one award of merit 
from the Orchid committee for a new Cypri- 
pedium. Another important group was that 
from Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, High- 
gate, and here, in addition to a superb lot of 
Carnations, and which included such as Vic- 
tory, Robert Craig, Enchantress, Mrs. Bur- 
nett, White Perfection, and the new per- 
petual-flowering Malmaison Carnation, Lady 
Miller, the firm filled a table with well- 
fruited examples of Oranges (Citrus sinensis), 


the ever- welcome Daphne indica, and 
the beautiful and well-berried examples of 


Pernettyas in white and red -fruited kinds, 
the whole making an admirable display, and 
as seasonable as it was welcome. Messrs. 
Cannell and Sons, Swanley, had a superb 
lot of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine in pink and 
white varieties, the admirably - grown 
examples being covered with blossoms. The 
Zonal Pelargoniums from this firm, produced 
amid the gloom and humidity of a dull and 
warm December, were superb, some three 
dozen vases of these constituting a most 
sumptuous display. A few good ones are Mrs. 
Geo. Cadbury, King Victor, Saxonia, Dub- 
lin, Naples, Jupiter, and Mentmore. Messrs. 
Paul and Son, Cheshunt, staged plants in 
flower of Montanoa bipinnatifida, a striking 
plant, with single-white, Dahlia-like flowers. 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, sent 
a collection of Ferns, in which many good 
examples of the newer Nephrolepis were 
seen. There were also excellent examples of 
Dicksonia and Polypodium. Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Keston, Kent, had some _ winter-flowering 
Crocuses and Trises, the former including 
goodly examples of C. Imperati, C. vitelli- 
nus, ete. Iris Bakeriana, J. Histrio, and I. 
alata were all in good condition. Messrs. 
Hugh Low and Co., Enfield, had a choice lot of 
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Carnations, many species of Acacia and 
Daphne indica. 

The Orchid collections, if not large, con- 
tained not a few choice things, and, in addi- 
tion to the never-ending variety of Cypripe- 


diums, other important genera were well re- 


presented. Messrs. Sander and Son, St. 
Albans, had flowering plants of the rare 
Oncidium loxense, Odontoglossum Majali 


Sander, a very dark flower. Many fine, white 
flowered Lycastes, Laelia anceps Schroder, 
and L. autumnalis alba. Messrs. Charles- 
worth showed Leelio-Cattleya Charlesworthi 
var, princeps, Cypripedium Leeanum magni- 
ficum, and Odontoglussum Armainvillierense 


album. Lycaste lasioglossa, Odontoglcssum 
xanthotes Snow Queen, Miltonia Blueana 


grandiflora, and Odontcglossum Harryanum 
triumphans, were other important things in 
this superb lot. Colonel Holford had a fine 
example of Ccoelogyne Mooreana, with erect 
inflorescences of white yellow - throated 
flowers. Messrs. Cypher had many choice 
Cypripediums, and from Messrs. McBean 
came a lovely lot of Lycaste Skinneri alba, 
Cypripediums, and Odontoglossums. Mr. N. C. 
Cookson, Wylam-on-Tyne, had a remarkably 
well-flowered example of Cypripedium Leea- 
num Clinkaberryanum, for which a cultural 
commendation was awarded. ~ 

Fifteen bunches of admirably-grown Mus- 
eat of Alexandria Grape in its various forms 
came from the Earl of Harrington, Elvaston 
Castle (gardener, Mr. Goodacre). From 
Messrs. Cannell and Sons, Swanley, came a 
collection of 150 varieties of well-preserved 
Apples, the fruits exceptionally bright, fresh- 
looking, and frm. In so comprehensive a 
gathering, it need hardly be stated that every 
variety worthy of note was included. Messrs. 
Low and Co. also sent a collection of Apples. 

A list of awards will be found in our ad- 
vertising columns. 





POULTRY. 


FEEDING IN COLD WEATHER. 

A MISTAKE that many poultry-keepers are 
constantly making is supplying their fowls 
with practically the same rations throughout 
the twelve months, regardless, or ignorant of, 
the fact that with the seasons so the food 
should change. Some meals and grains are 
excellent for summer use, while they are of 
little service during the winter. On the 
other hand, there are certain foods that are 
admirable for winter use, but which are not 
only unsuitable, but are positively dangerous 
during hot weather. In order to achieve the 
most satisfactory results, the rations sup- 
plied during the winter should be strong :0 
the heat-giving elements, while those sup- 
plied during hot weather, on the contrary, 
should on no account be heating. 

The elements that assist so materially ip 
the maintenance of bodily heat are carbo- 
hydrates, and, to a less degree, fat, and 
thus it is in these ingredients that winter 
foods should be strong. Roughly speaking, 
the food should contain about 65 per cent. 
of carbo-hydrates during cold weather, and 
about 55 per cent. during the summer. 
Fat has a similar effect to carbo-hydrates, 
though to a more limited extent, and, besides 
supplying bodily heat, it also gives oily 
secretions and softens the flesh. About 
2 per cent. of fat is sufficient for ordinary 
stock; for fattening birds, 5 per cent. should 
be supplied. 

A very valuable food for winter use is 
barley-meal, as it contains a fairly large pro- 
portion of carbo-hydrates. It is not so ex- 
tensively used as it might be, perhaps owing 
to the somewhat common impression that it 
is a rather dear food. This is not the case, 
however, as, although a sack ccsts 12s. or 
12s. 6d., as compared with 9s. 6d: or 10s. for 
a sack of middlings, the former weighs 
168 lb., whereas the weight of the latter is 
only 128 lb. Barley-meal is really an eco- 
nomical food to employ, as it possesses ap 
excellent feeding value. Middlings, though 
largely used during the winter, is really of 
more service during hot weather, as it is by 
no means rich in carbo-hydrates. Mixed 
with barley-meal in the proportion of two 
of barley to one of middlings, it forms an 





excellent winter ration, and by adding rather 
more of the one or the other, it can be made 
suitable for all kinds of weather. 

Maize is essentially a winter food, and 
its use during hot weather is attended by 
grave risks. Its use in large quantities at 
any time is not recommended; in fact, when 
used carelessly or too generously, it is not 
only unsuitable, but is sometimes positively 
dangerous. During cold weather, about one- 
fifth part of Maize-meal may be mixed with 
equal parts of Barley-meal and middlings 
with good results, but in larger quantities it 
is injurious. It has the effect of producing 
fat rather than flesh or eggs—fat, moreover, 
that is yellow and greasy. 

Green food is very necessary indeed during 
the winter, particularly as there is little or 
no vegetable growth in the soil. During the 
spring and summer, fowls at liberty can secure 
all they require; but in the winter, however 


good foragers they may be, they cannot 
obtain it for themselves. Any good garden 


produce is suitable for poultry, particularly 
Lettuces, when they are plentiful and cheap, 
the outer leaves of Cabbages, and the leaves 
of Brussels Sprouts; Nettles, boiled, chopped 
up finely, and mixed with the morning mash, 
answer admirably; Dandelion leaves, too, 
treated in a similar manner, are beneficial, 
and generally easy to obtain. Steamed 
Clover chaff is extensively used in the 
United States for feeding to laying hens in 
the place of green-stuff, and it is claimed 
that its use is attended with excellent re- 
sults. 

When the weather is cold, it is a great 
mistake to supply the fowls with cold mash 
in the morning, as this reduces their bedily 
temperature very considerably, meaning that 
there is less for the production of eggs. The 
food should not be steaming hot, but rather 
tepid, as in the former condition the birds 
are liable to refuse it. A cooker, of which 
there are some excellent ones upon the mar- 
ket, is a great boon, as by its means the 
food can be prepared the previous evening, 
allowed to cool all night, and is then quite 
ready for feeding to the birds the following 
Moreover, it enables much refuse, 


morning. 
such as small Potatoes, household scraps, 
ete., to be used up. 1p Aig aay 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


School-boys and barbed wire (Aricl).— 
If the barbed wire is placed on your own 
side of the wall, I do not understand how 
anybody can be injured, unless he is a tres- 
passer, and in that case you could hardly be 
held liable. I may, however, direct your atten- 
tion to the provisions of the Barbed Wire 
Act of 1893. That Act says that where there 
is on any land adjoining a highway a fence 
made with barbed wire, and such barbed wire 
is a nuisance, injurious to persons or animals, 
if shall be lawful for the lecal authority hav- 
ing control over such highway to serve notice 
in writing upon the occupier of the land, re- 
quiring him, within not less than one nor 
more than six months to abate such nuisance. 
If he fails to comply, the local authority may 
bring him before the magistrates, who may, 
if they think fit, direct the abatement of the 
nuisance, and if he then fails to do so the 
local authority may do whatever is necessary, 
and recover their expenses from the occupier. 
Now, it seems to me that the point you have 
to consider is this: Does the barbed wire as 
you have fixed it constitute a nuisance or a 
danger to the public lawfully and_ properly 
passing along? If it does not, and if it is 
only likely to prove an inconvenience to boys 
bent on theft or to drunken persons, then I 
see no reason for its removal.—BARRISTER. 





BIRDS. 


Hawk dying (7. J. Miller).—This hawk 
appears to have died quite suddenly from 
heart trouble. The internal parts were very 
fat, and the only conclusion one can arrive 
at is that confinement caused the condition, 
ag might naturally be expected in a bird 
such as a hawk, which spends most of its 
time in mid-air.—JOHN FREEMAN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf correspondents jollow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of GARDENING, 17, Lurnival-street, Holborn, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PusuisneR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue invmediately following 
the receipt of their comnvunication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etce.—/air examples 
of each subject—not more than.four in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Bordeaux mixture (Merefield).—Get 2 lbs. of sul- 
phate of copper, and dissolve in a large wooden tub 
by soaking it in hot water—say, 2 gallons. Then 
dissolve in a pail 2 lbs. of fresh lime. When both are 
quite dissolved, put the two liquids together into the 
tub and stir in 2 lbs. of treacle to make it sticky. 
Then add 18 gallons of water, and the liquid will be 
ready for use. 

Scale on Fern fronds (H.).—A plant in such a 
condition we should burn. It is literally covered 
with scale. If you do not care to destroy it, all the 
insects should be scraped off and the plant well 
washed with Quassia-extract and soft-soap. In the 
course of a few days wash again to make sure of 
killing any young that escaped the first application. 
It will overrun every plant in the house if ‘not 
cleared off. 

Streptocarpi (G.).—If your plants have done 
flowering you should, during the winter, keep them 
moderately dry in a greenhouse temperature till the 
end of February or early in March, when they must 
be shaken clear of the old soil and repotted in a 
mixture of equal parts of leaf-mould and loam, with 
a liberal quantity of silver sand. Water very care- 
fully after repotting until the roots begin to run into 
fresh soil. 

Pentstemons in the open (Curagh).—We should 
advise you to leave your Pentstemons as they are. 
In all probability, if the winter is not too severe, 
they will live and give you a fine lot of bloom next 
season. Cut away the seed-pods only, clean the bed, 
and top-dress in the spring with leaf-soil and short 
manure. If you have any seedlings, protect these in 
a cold-frame during the winter, and plant out in 
April in a sunny position. 

Primulas, Chinese, damping (C.).—You have 
evidently buried your seedling Primulas too deeply. 
These plants have soft, sappy stems, and are very 
susceptible to injury from damp if the wet aceumu- 
lates near them, especially close to the base of the 
leaf-stems. Plants should, as it were, just sit on the 
soil, and not be buried into it. If the plarits have he- 
come in any way drawn, then it is well to support 
them by putting in around them a few short stakes 
and tying round with matting. 

Calceolarias failing (Q. Q.).—We suspect your 
Calceolarias are badly attacked by aphides or green- 
fly, which will cause the leaves to perish in the manner 
you state. They may be readily destroyed by using X L 
vaporiser. We know of no other plant that green-fly 
will kill so quickly as the Calceolaria, and think if 
you examine your plants carefully you will find this 
to be the cause. If not, it may be an excess of 
moisture, as the Calceolaria thrives best with a free 
circulation of air. 

Romneya Coulteri in winter (T.).—You may 
cut the old rods away and mulch the surface well 
with spent hot-bed-manure some 3 inches deep. You 
will get better results by adopting this method each 
year, and the old growths may be removed as soon 
as the leaves fall. The winter mulch, as suggested 
above, will also assist to greater vigour in the com- 
ing year, and it will do no harm if allowed to re- 
main, as, when supplying moisture in dry times dur- 
ing the growing season, any remaining nutriment will 
be carried down to the roots. 

Residue from acetylene gas (C. N. M.).—The 
value of this product is due entirely to the lime it 
contains, other plant foods, such as nitrogen, potash, 
and phosphates, being absent. The lime is present 
either as slacked lime (in fresh samples) or carbonate 
of lime (mild lime) in samples which have been ex- 
posed to the air. It should prove an effective and a 
cheap dressing for all purposes for which liming is 
recommended, and should be of special value on soils 
which are sour and deficient of lime or inclined to 
be stiff, and as a top-dressing for pasture. ; 

Worms in pots (A.).—We think the best way of 
dealing with the worms in the pots is to get some 
fresh lime and make a solution of lime-water—say, a 
quart of jime to a gallon of water. Stir it well and 
let it stand for a few hours until the water is quite 
clear, then pour off into a water-pot and give to the 
pots in which the worms are. This should be re- 
peated two or three times in the case of plantswith a 
large ball of earth attached to the roots. The lime- 
water will cause the worms to come to the surface, 
when they may be picked up and destroyed. 

Increasing Cannas (Sun Dial).—In February cut 
away the tops and divide into small portions, each 
wne having a crown and, of course, some roots. A 
large clump of a Canna will break up into several 
small crowns, each of which will make a plant. After 
division place the divided portions in a box, with 
some soil between them, and stand on a hot-bed. 
Keep them on the dry side for a time and syringe 
daily with tepid water. When new growth appears 
pot off each divided portion into a 5-inch pot, using 
two parts loam, one part of old cow-manure, and some 
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sand, standing them in a close frame or on the hot- 
bed. When the leaves are about.as large as one’s 
hand, remove: to a cool-house, and finally to a cold- 
pit, those you want to plant out at the end of May. 
When grown outdoors generous treatment must be 
viven, trenching the ground well and incorporating 
plenty of cow-manure. When planted mulch well 
with short manure, and water freely during the 
summer. Give at least two good soakings every week 
as the leaves develop. 

Salvia patens (J. W. L.).—The plants should be 
lifted from the open ground, and, aiter the soil has 
been well shaken off the roots, be placed in fine, dry 
soil in a greenhouse or in a, cold-frame, and be so 
far protected that frost shall not reach them. In 
this way the roots keep better than when dried and 
put away in sand or on a shelf. Plants in pots 
should have the stems cut down and be stood under 
a greenhouse stage till March. ‘These, if brought into 
the light then, will start into growth, and young 
shoots thus produced make fine cuttings. ‘The roots 
may be put into the open air in spring. 


Planting Liliums (A.).—If your bulbs have just 
been imported they should be carefully examined, 
and all decaying matter removed. They then should 
be laid in Cocoa-nut-fibre, moderately moist, until 
the bulbs recover their plumpness ana roots are be- 
ginning to appear from the base. ‘Then they should 
be planted out or potted as may be required. Before 
doing this, however, see that all decaying scales are 
removed, as a few of the outside ones are often 
bruised in transit, and, after they have been in the 
soil for a little time, decay sets in and contaminates 
the whole bulb. 

Moss on fruit-trees (£.).—The growth of Moss 
on fruit-trees results from the roots getting into poor 
or sour gubsoil—a natural condition when the trees 
are not attended to and have become old. Carezully 
thin out the heads of the trees, and, when the 
branches are damp, smother them with fresh-slaked 
lime, making them quite white. In a few weeks the 
lime will peel off, and the Lichen also. You ought 
also to coat the stems of the trees with lime-wash, 
to which some soot, clay, and soft-soap have been 
added. Break up the soil about the roots, and give 
a good dressing of short manure, which may be 
lightly buried in the ground. 


Watering a Palm (P.).—The plant must have 
plenty of light, more especially at this season. No 
hard-and-fast line can be laid down as to watering it, 
as this is influenced by the weather, position, and 
other particulars. It may, however, need water about 
once a week in winter, while, perhaps, in the height 
of summer, every day will not be too often. ‘The 
condition of the soil must be your guide, and you 
must take care, when you do water it, that the bal] 
of soil is thoroughly moistened. Keep the soil at all 
times fairly moist, but not in any way soddened, and 
wash the leaves occasionally with soapy water. 

Overgrown Box-edging (M.).—It oftens happens 
in gardens that the Box-edging is neglected and not 
kept hard clipped, then it becomes tall and ragged, 
and is very hard to renovate. Box, when planted, 
should stand about 3 inches above the gravel, being 


first neatly cut down with a knife before it is planted, 


then each summer the edging should be hard clipped 
back to its original height or thereabouts, of course 
allowing it to become a little broader every year. 
Box-edging so treated will remain good for twenty 
years. Your better plan will be to first draw back 
from the edging all the top gravel some 12 inches 
wide, then lift the Box and lay it in thickly by the 
roots. Then fork up the ground where it grew, add- 
ing some fresh soil and a little manure, as the soil 
will be very poor. Then stretch a line, chop down a 
straight furrow 4 inches deep, have the Box hard 
trimmed, tops and roots, to about 7 inches, then 
plant it thinly and evenly, so that it will form a per- 
fect edge. Put back the soil against it, tread it 
hard, then replace the gravel. 

Annuals (‘‘ Bolton 9’’).—For the beds you can- 
not do better than grow such things as Linum 
grandiflorum rubrum, Candytuft in several shades of 
colour, Indian Pinks, Chrysanthemum carinatum, and 
C. coronarium, each. in several shades of colour. 
Godetias, than which there are none finer for mass- 
ing, dwarf Nasturtiums of sorts, Nemesias in variety, 
Nemophila insignis, Shirley and other Poppies, Vir- 
ginian Stock, Bartonia aurea, and others. Stocks 
would also form an excellent bed. For cutting, you 
might have Mignonette, Coreopsis tinctoria, Asters of 
sorts (these last would require to be raised in heat), 
Gaillardias, Lupins, Snapdragons, Nigella Miss 
Jekyll, Chrysanthemum Morning Star and C. Even- 
ing Star, Helianthus eucumerifolius, and many more. 
You would, of course, embrace a few varieties of 
Sweet Peas, and the single and double Rocket Lark- 
spurs would also be useful. Chrysanthemum carina- 
tum, noted above, could also be used in the kitchen 
garden, and this, whilst embracing a variety of at- 
tractive shades of colour, may also be obtained in 
dwarf and tall strains. This and C. coronarium in 
variety are valuable for cutting. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Shrubs from cuttings (G. I’.).—Cuttings of a 
great many shrubs will root if placed in the open 
ground. A fairly sheltered position, in an open, 
somewhat sandy soil that does not suffer from 
drought during the summer, is best for the purpose. 
A heel of old wood is not necessary to their well- 
doing, yet, at. the same time, fairly stout shoots 
must be chosen; otherwise, many will perish. A 
length of a foot is very good for -outdoor cuttings, 
and of this two-thirds must be buried in the soil. 
It is also essential that the cuttings are inserted 
firmly. You will find some shrubs strike much more 
readily from cuttings than others, Thorns, Hollies, 
and Magnolias being especially difficult. 


Planting Ampelopsis Veitchi (Z. F. G.).—If 
he soil is poor you had better take out a hole about 
24 inches deep and 24 inches wide, putting in some 
drainage and laying some turf, Grass side down, 
over it.. On this place some good Joamy soil, inter- 
mixed with rotten manure and some leaf-soil. Then 
put in your plant, spreading out the roots and mak- 








ing the soil firm. Water well to settle the soil, and 
mulch with some rotten manure. If the spring is 
dry, you will have to water occasionally. Nail up 
the shoots when first planted, but when growth be- 
gins they will cling to the wall without any assist- 
ance, 
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Celery decaying (B.).—Without seeing a head of 
the Celery to which you refer, the only conclusion we 
can come to is that in the earthing up the soil had 
got into the hearts, causing decay and rotting. It 
was possibly earthed up when the soil was wet, and 
perhaps no ties were put round the heads to hold 
them together, and so prevent the soil getting into 
the centres of the plants. 

Moving Asparagus (J. H. S.).—Ilt is of no use 
attempting to move such Asparagus-plants as you 
refer to, but if you can find any old crowns you can 
lift them, and, laying them close in a dark cellar, 
you may presently, after gently watering, get some 
weak blanched shoots to eut. After all the shoots 
are cut you should throw away the roots, and form 
a new Asparagus-bed next season, purchasing in 
April strong two-year-old roots, which place in a 
furrow 4 inches deep and 6 inches wide, each furrow 
being 2 feet apart, with 18 inches in the line between 
each plant, in soil which has been deeply trenched 
and well manured. If you give the plants attention 
during the summer in the way of a slight dressing of 
salt, and in winter a top-dressing of manure, with 
frequent doses during the growing season, after cut- 
ting has been finished, of liquid-manure, you will have 
good heads the third year after planting and many 
years after. 

An old Asparagus-bed (Ff. R.).—What do you 
mean by ‘‘old’’? Seeing that, as you say, the bed 
is ‘‘ gappy,’’ the best thing to do would be to lift the 
plants and place them in a dark cellar close together 
with soil about them, and in that way get some 
blanched Asparagus. Then the roots may be thrown 
away. In the meantime, select a place in your 
garden for a new bed. Have this well trenched 
3 feet deep, burying, as,the work goes on, a good 
dressing of manure, forking in a dressing of short 
manure into the top-soi]l. Get two-year-old plants 
next April, and plant these in broad, flat drills, 
2 feet apart and 18 inches apart in the rows, cover- 
ing them up 4 inches deep. This new bed should give 
you, if well attended to, shoots to cut after being 
planted two years. 2. Soot may be mixed with farm- 
yard-manure, but not lime on any account. Do not 
mix the ashes with the manure. If your soi] is very 
heavy you may use the ashes to help lighten it. 
3. No; apply the manure to the Roses when growth 
is active, and leave the final pruning till the spring. 
It does no harm to cut away any useless and weak 
growths now. See notes on ‘ Winter pruning Roses,’”’ 
in our issue of December 12th, page 586. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


Mrs. F..Carter.—Yes, the description is’ correct. 
You will find Gilia coronopifolia described in our issue 
of October 24th, 1908, page 483. Any seedsman can 
supply seeds of the above. We find it mentioned in 
several lists.——H. Homan.—Ii a Fellow, then the 
ticket admits to all the meetings, which are really 
flower shows. ‘There are also many other advantages 
in joining the society. Payment- at the door also 
admits to the shows, but it.is far better to join the 
society. We have sent your letter to the Secretary, 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent-square, _West- 
minster, S.W., who will be pleased to send you all 
particulars as to the benefits following membership. 
——A Novice.—1, The best hedge would be Holly. 
2, Privet is bad, as it will rob the surrounding soil, 
and plants near will suffer in consequence. 3, Any 
of the Rambler Roses, such as Dorothy Perkins, Lady 
Gay, or Hiawatha. 4, We should fill the bed with 
Roses, or, if you do not care to try these, then get 
a collection of hardy plants, which will give you a 
succession of bloom during the whole season.—— 
Noel.—The pieces of wood you send are certainly 
affected with canker, while, as you say, traces of 
American blight are visible.-——Blarour.—Letter to 
hand, but we could find no leaves enclosed.——— 
Hugh.—See reply to ‘J. G. F.,’’ re *‘ Making Aspara- 
gus-bed,’’ in our issue of December 12th, page 590. 





OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—K. A. J.—Impossible to name 
with any certainty from the poor specimen you send, 
——Rev. B. G. Barnard Smith.—Cupressus macro- 
carpa. 

Names of fruit.—T. Crouwch.—Apple Ben’s Red. 
——H. 8. Watts.—Apple Worcester Pearmain, a fine- 
looking fruit, largely grown for market, but of very 
poor flavour. 


NAMES 





Catalogues received.—The “Four Oaks’’ Garden 
Sundries Co., Sutton Coldfield.—List of Spraying 
Machines.——Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., 
Chelsea.—Catalogue of Seeds, 1909; List of Chrysan- 
themums, 1908-09.——John Peed and Son, West. Nor- 
wood, 8.E.—Flower and Vegetable Seeds for 1909.—— 
W. Cutbush and Son, Highgate, N.—Catalogue o/ 
Seeds for 1909.-—Webb and Sons, Wordsley, Stour- 
bridge.—Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 1909.—— 
Wm. Bull and Sons, Chelsea, London, $8.W.—Cata- 
logue of Seeds.——J. W. Cole and Sen, Midland Rose 
Nursery, Peterborough.—New and Choice Chrysan- 
themums, also Show and Regal Pelargoniums.—— 
Sutton and Sons, Reading.—My Garden Diary for 
1909.——~Messrs. Hogg and Wood, Coldstream, N.B.— 
Catalogue of Nursery Stock.—-—Messrs. John K,. King 
and Sons, Coggeshall, Essex, and Reading.—Manuat 
of Gardening for 19099.-—Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, 
N.B.—Spring Catalogue, 1909 


Books received.—“ Agricultural Almanac and 
Diary, 1909,” Vinton and Co., Agricultural Gazette, 
8, Bream’s Buildings, E.C€.——‘‘ Gardening World 
Pocket Diary, 1909,’ McLaren and Sons, 87, Shoe- 
lane, E.C. 
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VEGETABLES. 


SEAKALE FORCING. 

Tue forcer of Seakale is more or less in the 
hands of the grower. If the crowns lack 
size and strength, the heads of blanched 
stalks, which under the influence of genial 
warmth will push out therefrom, must be 
small and spindly. The propagation of Sea- 
kale may be from cuttings made of the roots, 
or from seeds. The former method is gener- 
ally preferred where large quantities of Sea- 
kale are grown. When the roots are lifted 
for forcing they are always trimmed a little, 
to permit of their being planted 3 inches 
apart in the forcing-bed, and in most cases 
the portions trimmed off make very good 
sets for raising a new stock of roots. They 
should be cut into pieces 4 inches long, and 
then packed in sand, and have a little loose 
litter thrown over them till next March, 
when, in most cases, the crown ends will 
have commenced to grow, as will be seen by 
the granular matter accumulated round tle 
edges of the wound. They should be planted 
with a dibber, in well prepared ground, in 
rows 15 inches apart and 12 inches asunder 
in the rows, just covering the crowns lightly. 
Sometimes the old plants that have been 
forced are sorted over and the best planted 
again, but healthy young roots are better. 

RAISING PLANTS FROM SEEDS 18 acconl 
plished in much the same manner, Drills 
are drawn the same distance apart, and 
three or four seeds are dropped in at inter- 
vals of a foot asunder. The soil is then 
pressed over them if dry enough to tread 
without adhering to the shoes. There 1s not 
much labour attached to the culture of Sea- 
kale in the open ground. If seeds are em- 
ployed, watch the young plants closely as 
the seed-leaves push through, and guard 
them from snails and slugs by dressings of 
soot and lime; a top-dressing of salt will be 
beneficial in June if the season should prove 
dry. Pinch away all indications of flowers 
and kill all weeds when small. As soon as 
the leaves drop away from the crowns 1n 
autumn forcing may begin, and before cold 
weather sets in all the roots intended for 
forcing during the present year should be 
lifted carefully, be trimmed in at the roots, 
and then be heeled in close together in a 
cool north border near to the forcing ground. 
This lifting and laying in by the heels in a 
cool site will tend to ripen them, and they 
will always be on the spot, no matter what 
the weather may be. These cultural details 
refer to Seakale taken up to be forced. 

OPEN GROUND FoRCING.—In many places 
the old-fashioned plan of forcing in the open 
ground under pots 1s still adopted, and very 
good Kale can be grown In that way, as I 
have proved over and over again ; but there 
is a good deal of trouble attached to keeping 
up the beds to the requisite temperature, 
especially in severe weather, and with all 


possible care there is at times some uncer- 
tainty as to its succeeding; whereas, when 
forcing it in a Mushroom-house, or a close 
frame or pit, there is no difficulty in main- 
taining a regular, steady, genial temperature 
just suitable for it. Seakale differs from 
Asparagus in this respect: it must not be 
exposed to light. To have it in prime condi- 
tion, light must be totally excluded, and the 
atmosphere surrounding it when growing 
must be free from all impurities, as if grown 
under the gases of rank, fermenting manure 
it will frequently acquire a bad taste. For- 
cing in the open ground is carried on be- 
neath pots, and to meet this the plants are 
set out in clusters of three, 6 inches apart, 
so that the pots will cover them easily. 
These clumps or clusters of crowns are some- 
times planted in beds, two rows in a bed, 
the clusters of plants being about 2 feet or 
21 feet apart. The beds are intersected by 
alleys 3 feet wide for the convenience of tak- 
ing in manure and gathering the produce. 
The beds are covered in succession, begin- 
ning as soon as the leaves drop away, and 
continuing till the last bed is finished, about 
April. Of course, the last bed will need no 
forcing; only blanching materials need be 
used; ashes or sand will’ do very well, and 
the space between the pots filled in with a 
covering of leaves. In country places tree- 
leaves play a very important part in forcing 
operations, the warmth which they generate 
being so sweet and genial. There need be 
no fear of any vegetable growth acquiring an 
earthy taste where leaves form one-half of the 
forcing-beds. We have seen excellent Sea- 
kale, Rhubarb, and Mushrooms produced in 
a large underground cellar, the warmth aris- 
ing from gentle fermentation, sufficient heat 
being thus obtained to carry on the forcing 
without fire-heat ; indeed, in such cases fire- 
heat would be quite unnecessary as well as 
injurious. 

VERY GOOD SEHAKALE may be grown in an 
ordinary hot-bed, such as is commonly used 
for forcing Potatoes, Asparagus, ete. ; only 
the lights must be covered thickly to keep 
out the light. Small quantities may be easily 
brought forward by planting five roots in a 
10-inch pot, filling as many pots at a time as 
may be required. Tie pots may be set under 
the stage in a greenhouse or in a forcing- 
house, each pot of roots to be covered with 
an empty inverted pot of the same size, and 
the whole to be still further darkened by a 
covering of mats or sacks, so that the growth 
may be perfectly blanched. Seakale may be 
forced in deep boxes, with close-fitting lids 
on the top, to totally exclude light. A gentle 
temperature anywhere between 50 degs. and 
60 degs. will do, but the less heat the slower 
the growth comes on. 





A winter salad.—It is so much the custom 
to consume only hot meats and vegetables at 
Christmas that salading seems to be indif- 
ferently regarded. Yet it may be assumed 





that some have to partake of cold meats at 
this season, and it is then that a nice mixed 
salad becomes so-acceptable. Still, it is but 
too true the British public are not generally 
salad-eaters. There is always to be had 
Beet, whether cooked or uncooked. Gener- 
ally it is best to obtain Beet in a raw state 
and cook it carefully at home. When cool 
and sliced, Beet is delicious eating. Toma- 
toes can be had cheaply, although the season 
is mid-winter, for we have these in shops 
literally all the year round. They, when 
neatly sliced, are excellent. Of leafy matter 
nothing is better than well-blanched, curled 
Endive and solid-hearted Cabbage Lettuces. 
Blanched Witloof is too rarely obtainable, 
but Water Cress is readily so, and also 
forced Mustard and Cress in punnets.—D. 





PARSLEY IN WINTER. 

In many establishments there is a daily de- 
mand for Parsley, either for garnishing or 
for flavouring. There is no difficulty in obtain- 
ing Parsley in sufficient abundance while the 
weather is mild and the plants unchecked by 
sharp frost, but as soon as severe frost comes 
then Parsley becomes scarce. We recently 
saw a fine batch of Parsley in pots that would 
give rise to a feeling of envy to anyone re- 
sponsible for an everyday supply. A few 
pots, some shallow boxes, or a frame, will 
afford a small household a supply. In large 
gardens a proportionately greater estimate 
must be made. Vigorous plants that have 
done duty during the summer cannot be de- 
pended on should severe weather come, for 
the more luxuriant the leafage, the less re- 
sisting is it when overtaken by frost. Smaller- 
sized plants from a late summer sowing are 
the most reliable, and if thinnings from such 
a sowing are placed in 6-inch pots, three or 
four in each, they make bushy specimens by 
winter—assuming they have due encourage- 
ment in soil and attendance. Certainly taese 
are conditions which do not make large de- 
mands on time, space, or outlay. Great 
heat is by no means necessary for the growth 
of winter Parsley; indeed, a shelf i the 
greenhouse from which frost is excluded 
seems an ideal position. In a cold frame 
thickly covered with mats or other protec- 
tive agents, Parsley can be gathered in ordi- 
nary winters, but severe weather reduces 
these chances to a low point; and thus it is 
searcely prudent to depend on primitive 
means when Parsley is in daily demand. It 
is important that transplanting be done 
while the plants are small. Wise 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Parsnips.—With the exception of tuber- 
ous Artichokes there are few. cooking roots 
more hardy and better left in the ground 
during the winter than Parsnips. Seeing how 





hardy they are, how easily grown, and long 
enduring as roots, available for food practi 
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cally for six months of the year at least, 
we hardly appraise them at their proper 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


merit, for really the roots, when well and not | 


coarsely grown, 
Did we aim to obtain roots with good, fleshy 
shoulders, yet of medium size, and merely 
scrape them, and not peel them, then cook 
them whole, letting the water escape as steam 
until only very little is left in the pot, we 
should find them to be far more delicious 


food than results when peeled, quartered, and | 


cooked in a water-bath in the usual way. 
So long as the weather keeps open—and it is 
now rarely otherwise till after the opening of 
the New Year—Parsnips in the ground may 
be left untouched. Later, and so soon as 
frosts seem imminent, not only is it wise to 


draw a little soil over the root-crowns, but | 
. 7 . | 
also to cover up a portion of the bed with 


straw litter to exclude bard frosts and en- 
able the roots to be lifted.—A. D. 


Horse-radish.—No doubt thinking to do me | 


a kindness, a gardener friend recently sent 


me a few roots of Horse-Radish. As these 
came from a first-class garden, I could but 
conclude that Horse-Radish is either not 
really cultivated there, or that the soil is 
unfit to grow the roots. That is, however, 
hard to believe, seeing that vegetables do so 
well in that garden generally. When-such 
samples as these are compared with the large, 
fleshy, massive roots we have sent over here 
in such great abundance from Holland, it 
naturally becomes a question whether our soil 
or our culture is at fault. The Dutch Horse- 
Radish more resembles in stoutness ordinary 
ruot-cutting-grown Seakale, and it is grown 


from small roots 9 inches long, or so, that are | 


in the early spring dibbled out 12 inches 


apart into deeply-worked, well-manured soil, | 


and get during the summer liberal soakings 
of sewage or water from the lagoons. Cer- 
tainly, did we more freely imitate the Dutch 
methods, we could have fine Horse-Radish 
also. The deep soil of the Fen districts should 
produce quite as fine roots as Holland does. 


——$ 
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give most excellent food. | 


DAPHNIPHYLLUM GLAUCESCENS. 


Tue Daphniphyllums are evergreen shrubs | 


belonging to the Euphorbias. About a dozen 


species are known, the majority of which are | 


natives of Asia, their range extending from 
China to Java. One species, D. africanum, 
was discovered in 1862 by Gustav Mann in 
West Africa. The best known species is the 


subject of this note, D. glaucescens, which is | 


a particularly handsome fine-foliaged shrub. 


It is found over a wide range in Northern | 


Asia, and probably exists in a wild state in 
Japan and China. 
is said to attain a height of 30 feet, but in 
these islands it has not yet reached such 
dimensions. Large specimens are, however, 
to be met with, here and tKhere in gardens. A 
few years ago there was a fine example in 
Mr. T. B. Bolitho’s garden at Trewidden, 
Penzance. This was about 10 feet in height, 


Daphniphyllum glaucesvens in a Dorset garden, 


countably about two years ago. 
sidered the finest specimen in existence, but, 


Belgrove, Queenstown, Ireland, 


as much through. 


8 inches in length, 
beneath, and somewhat glaucous. 


known under the name of D. macropodum. 


Supplement of the latter work. 
jezoense. This is a native 


glaucescens. The leaves are 3 
length. It should 





| a dwarf habit are required. 


| hard 


In the former country it | 


and as much in diameter, but it died unac- 
This I con- 


on visiting Mr. W. E. Gumbleton’s garden at 
I saw a 
superb example fully 20 feet in height, and 
The lanceolate léaves are 
dark green above, paler 
The 
flowers, which are borne on short, axillary 
racemes, in the early autumn, are small and 
practically inconspicuous. This plant is also 


Curiously enough, the Daphniphyllum is not 
referred to either in Johnson's or Nicholson's 
dictionary, but is mentioned in the Century 
Another 
species sometimes met with in gardens is D. 
of the island of 
Yezo, and is a much dwarfer shrub than D. 
inches in 
prove a valuable shrub 
where evergreens that will naturally assume 
Both the above- 
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named species will prove hardy when they 


have acquired a certain size, but, when 
young, they are somewhat liable to be cut by 
frosts if unprotected. With small 
examples it is, therefore, always wise to in- 
sert Bracken among the branches for the 
first few winters. They have been found to 
succeed in any fairly good soil that is not too 


retentive of moisture. 


S. W. FITZHERBERT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Decaisnea Fargesi.—Until a few years ago 
the only species of this genus known was D. 
insignis, a native of the Sikkim Himalayas. 
The subject of the present note was dis- 
covered in the province of Szechuen, in 
China, and has also been found in the moun- 


tains of Hupeh and Yunnan at elevations of 


from 9,000 feet to 18,000 feet, so that it 
should prove perfectly hardy in this country. 
D. Fargesi shows a close resemblance in 


many respects to D. insignis, but the seg- 
ments of the flower are nearly as long again, 
and are marked at the base on the outer side 
with purple. The fruit also differs in shape, 
being thinner and smaller. The foliage 1s 
very distinct, the pinnate leaves being each 
from 14 feet to 2 feet in length, and having 
large leaflets. The blcssoms are borne m 
long, pendent racemes from the terminal 
buds, and also from side buds near the top 
of the stem. The flowers are campanulate, 
about 2 inches in diameter, and greenish- 
velluw in colour. ‘Lhe perianth segments are 
lanceolate, the petals. being rather broader 
than the sepals. The plant 1s moncecious, 
both male and female flowers being borne on 
the same inflorescence.—S. W. F’. 

Laburnum in bloom.—We have received a small 
box with an address-tag, Mrs. C. O’Brien, Ardnoir 
Foynes, Co. Limerick, and containing flowers of 
Laburnum. On the lid of the box was the following : 
“The whole tree in flower October, November, and 
December.” No letter was enclosed—at least, if such 
were so, we were unable to find it. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CROCUS CANDIDUS. 
ONE of the most beautiful of the spring- 
flowering Crocus species at the present time 
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| 
Exeter, in several gardens last year, and the | 
recollection of its beauty then, leads me to | 
| . . ¥ . | 
pen a few lines about it at the present time, | 


so that those*thinking of adding to their | 
. . . | 
alpine flowers may be induced to purchase it. | 


| In doing so I have no private axe of my own | 


to grind, being neither in the trade myself | 
nor in any way interested, save as a pur- 
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position that the bitter icy winds which in 
some winters seem to play havoc with our 
plants when unprotected by snow in spring 
may be warded off the Calceolaria by some 
sheltering wall or large piece of rockwork. 
The front of a greenhouse or conservatory is 
often an excellent place for a piece of low 
rockwork where such choice things as may 
possibly require a little extra protection 


| can be planted, but in forming a rock garden 


Crocus candidus, From a photograph by Mr. S, Arnott, Sunnyside, Dumfries, 


in cultivation is Crocus candidus, a little | 
beauty whch only requires to be seen to be 
appreciated, even though at the time of its 
flowering in March there is a wealth of Cro- 
cuses of the dimensions of C. vernus 
of the same colour. Yet the species 
called candidus is so perfect in its 
own way that everyone who sees it is 
attracted by its charming white 
flowers, not so small as to be insig- 
nificant, and not so large as to 
attempt rivalry with such Crocuses 
as, say, Mont Blane among the ver- 
nus varieties. C. candidus has, how- 
ever, a grace not possessed by the 
noble Crocus referred to, and I know 
no variety of C. vernus which is its 
equal in point of refined beauty. 
The flowers are white, but with a 
warmth about them not always pre- 
sent in blooms of the colour, They 
are of perfect form, and some have 
the exterior of the segments either 
suffused or striped faintly with 
purple, this colouring giving these 
blooms a touch of still greater 
warmth. It is a quite hardy species, 
and one of the greatest beauty, with 
its white blossoms open in the sun, 
and revealing the orange anthers and 
stigmata. As told us by Mr. George 
Maw in his magnificent monograph 
of the Crocus, the history of the in- 
troduction of C. candidus is an 
interesting one, but space will not 
permit of its detail at present. It 
may suffice to say that it was first 
discovered in 1806, but that it does 
not appear to have flowered in this 
country until 1885, when Mr. Maw 
flowered it at Benthall. It has now 
been distributed in some quantity, 
and will ere long be found in every 
garden which owns a fair representa- 
tion of the different species. Its 
flowering period, as already indi- 
cated, is March, and there is no difficult} in | 
cultivating and blooming it in ordinary soil, 
not too heavy. The flowers here figured were 
grown in the border in a position facing 
almost due south, but with a point of east. 
Dumfries. S. ARNOTT. 





Hardy Calceolaria Golden Clory.—I had 
the pleasure of seeing this fine hardy Calceo- 





laria, raised by Messrs. R. Veitch and Sons, 


chaser for myself. This Calceolaria is 80 | 
beautiful that it is not only due to the flower | 
itself, but to its raisers, to commend it in the | 
highest degree. It is a hybrid, but it is easy | 


it is not difficult to devise some protecting 
barrier of rock or stone which will conserve 


| all the sun and ward off the north and east 


winds, which are often so trying in early 
spring. In such a place in a soil of loam and 
peat or leaf-mould, and a little sand, the 
bright Calceolaria Golden Glory would give 
much pleasure with its pretty leaves and its 
many golden flowers produced for a long time 
in summer and autumn,—S. D. 





DOUBLE PRIMROSES. 
In my boyhood days double Primroses were 
frequently to be seen in good condition in. 


| cottagers’ gardens. They got no special care, 


but seemed to lead a happy life, blooming 
with freedom in their season. At the pre- 


_sent time I should probably not find a single 
plant in any cottage garden in this neigh- 


bourhood, and might look through a score 


| of gardens of the larger class without seeing 
any of these delightful hardy flowers in really 


good condition. The improvement of the 
single-coloured Primrose 1s, probably, to a 


| great extent, answerable for this neglect— 


they are so easily raised from seeds, flourish 
in all kinds of soils, and need but little 
attention from the time they become estab- 
lished. I can remember the time when the 
coloured Primrose was a poor thing, but now 
it exhibits such lovely and varied tints, and 
is so effective that many hardy plant growers 
have abandoned the culture of those double 
kinds which were the pride and joy of a race 
of gardeners who have long since joined the 
great majority. I feel sure, however, that 





The double mauve Primrose, 


to see that it owes much of its being to that 
fine hardy Slipperwort, Calceolaria planta- | 
ginea, which is apparent in the flowers and | 
leaves as well. It is, however, finer than | 
that beautiful plant, both in the size and 
colouring of the flowers, and is the best of 
all the truly hardy Calceolarias that I know. 
Yet it should not be unkindly treated, lest in | 
some unusually arctic winter it may be lost, | 
and it will be well to give it such a sheltered | 


‘many would grow the double-flowered kinds 


if they could induce them to take on per- 
manent vigour. Whatever may be the cause, 
it is a fact that in the great majority of gar- 
dens these old-fashioned flowers nowadays 
appear in the course of a season or two to 


become weary of their surroundings, and 
gradually pine away. I am strongly of 


opinion that red-spider, which of all the 
enemies the gardener has to deal with is the 
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most dreaded, is, in the majority of gardens, 
the cause of this premature decay. There 
are some plants which possess an irresistible 
fascination for this insect, and the Primrose 
is one of them. JI have never yet grown 
Primroses without seeing some trace of this 
destructive insect on the foliage. Defolia- 
tion in converse proportion to the strength 
of the attack is sure to follow after bloom- 
ing. In the case of the single-flowered sec- 
tion, the injury is seldom serious, for owing 
to the strength and number of the roots the 
plants respond to the revivifying influence 
of autumn rains and cool, refreshing nights, 
and quickly reclothe themselves with fresh 
verdure, which safeguards the crowns against 
deterioration. This inherent strength of 
constitution is, unfortunately, not possessed 
by the double-flowered kinds. If once they 
lose their leaves, there is loss of strength ‘and 
blooming force the following year, and the 
process repeated annually means death to 
them. It will, therefore, be seen that the 
preservation of the foliage in a normal state 
of health during the summer months is abso- 
lutely necessary. In those districts of the 
United Kingdom where the rainfall is above 
the average, or where exceptional conditions 
generally prevail, red-spider has not to be 
reckoned with, but the places where the 
double Primroses live so happily that they 
need no special cultural care are few and far 
between. I really do not know of more than 
half-a-dozen places where I can get them in 
first-class condition. 

Those who wish to induce permanent 
longevity in these double Primroses must be 
prepared to give them special culture. Dot- 
ting them about among other things in the 
mixed border will never do, for under such 
circumstances they grow small by degrees, 
and beautifully less. They must have a home 
to themselves, where they can be accorded the 
conditions the most unfavourable for the well- 
being of their enemy. Red-spider dislikes 
shade and moisture; therefore, a cool posi- 
tion on the north side of a wall, hedge, or 
trees should be selected. The soil must be 
free, well drained, and should contain a fair 
proportion of organic manure, and the plants 
should be set out in September or early in 
October. Cultural care must be unremit- 
ting, as it is after blooming that the damage 
is done. They must never be allowed to be- 
come very dry at the roots, a good soaking 
being given now and then, and during periods 
of hot, dry weather they should be sprinkled 
over every day towards evening. If they get 
very dry, and remain so for some days, they 
rarely escape, for red-spider seems to be 
always waiting for plants to come into a 
condition which will enable it to fasten on 
them. There is, however, another enemy 
which is even more deadly in its work. This 
is the grub of the Vine-weevil, which, al- 
though of small dimensions, is formidable on 
account of its numbers and voracity. Some 
years ago, when I commenced the culture of 
these Primroses, I planted a representative 
collection on a north border. The plants did 
well, and I rejoiced exceedingly, but my joy 
was of short duration. In early autumn, 
when young leaves should have pushed up, 
I noticed that no growth was made. Exami- 
nation revealed the fact that in some in- 
stances the crowns were simply resting on the 
ground, the stems and upper portion of the 
roots being eaten away by these small grubs, 
of which I found as many as a score in some 
of the plants. Where this insect abounds, it 
is perfectly impossible to grow the double 
Primroses with any degree of certainty year 
after year unless special measures are taken. 
The only safe way is to transplant annually 
early in September on to ground \that has 
been fallowed all the summer. The weevil 
will never deposit its eggs where there is no 
vegetation, so that if when the plants are 
lifted all the old soil is washed away, danger 
is obviated, as all the eggs are deposited in 
June, and the feeding-time of the grub does 
not begin until the close of the summer 
months. 

The accompanying illustration represents 
the double mauve kind in its true form. In 
company with the white and yellow varieties 
it forms a delightful garden picture. In 
addition to these three kinds, we have the 
rose, red, copper, and purple, all old kinds 


described in Loudon’s ‘‘ Hortus Britannicus,”’ 
published in 1850, all beautiful garden 
plants, but quite unknown to hardy plant 
growers generally. Then we have Mme. 
Crousse, very pretty and distinct; Arthur 
Dumoulin, a violet-coloured kind of toler- 
ably free growth; and that wonderful flower 
Pompadour, or Crimson Velvet, the origin 
of which must ever remain a mystery. It is 
evidently of French origin, but until the last 
few years we had nothing among the single 
kinds that could approach it in colour, and 
from which it would have been likely to be 
derived, for we may take it for granted that 
the double Primroses are sports from single 
varieties. ‘The Pompadour is one of the very 
finest dwarf garden plants we have, but, un- 
fortunately, capricious, and must have care- 
ful culture. 


Byflect. J. CORNHILL. 





HANSON’S LILY 

(LitIuM HANSON). 

THERE are few more charming early-flower- 
ing Lilies than the noble Japanese species 
called Lilium Hansoni, and almost every 
year it contributes to the beauty of the 
garden. It says much for its beauty and 
its value that it still maintains the favour it 
received after its flowers were first seen in 
this country, and that it is yet a general 
favourite with all who have ever cultivated 
it in their gardens. It proves, as a rule, 
to be one of the most reliable of all garden 
Lilies, hardly ever failing, when established, 
to give its golden-yellow flowers of the Mar- 
tagon form on the summit of its stately 
stem, which bears whorls of smooth green 
leaves. A good plant or a group of plants, 
each bearing from twelve to thirty flowers on 
stems 4 or 5 feet high, produces a fine effect 
in the early summer. As has been indi- 
cated, this Lily is a reliable bloomer, but it 
seems to require to be established before it 
will flower. One is rather surprised to read 
that, although bulbs were sent to one expert 
in this country as far back as the year 1869, 





they did not flower with him until 1876. Prob- 
ably we have advanced in the methods of im- 
portation, as imported bulbs are not often 
so long in recovering, and this Lily will 
usually bloom by the second or third year, at 
the latest, if not the first season, as is often 
the case. Lilium ‘Hansoni is very unlike 
some species of the genus to which it be- 
longs inasmuch as it seems to be a long-liver 
in our country, and will increase with fair 
rapidity. I have found it do well in half- 
shade and in full sun, and when planted 
about 3 inches deep it will thrive in a com- 
post of leaf-soil or peat and loam, doing well 
even in good, pure loam. Hanson’s Lily 
seems to be extremely hardy, but one group 
in my garden last year, which was in bud at 
the time of a disastrous blizzard in April, 
was slightly injured in the foliage, while the 
buds were so much frosted that they did not 
open. Still, this was an exceptional experi- 
ence, and it occurs so seldom that we may 
plant this Lily with every prospect of its 
annual flowering. Aas 


THE ITALIAN SNOWDROP 
(GALANTHUS NIVALIS IMPERATI). 


ALTHOUGH classed by botanists among the 
varieties of our common Snowdrop, Galanthus 
nivalis, the Italian form is so bold and dis- 
tinct that we may well adopt for it the name 
of its native land, although it has already 
been christened G. Imperati, or Imperato’s 
Snowdrop. It is a handsome Snowdrop, 
taller and more massive than our more fami- 
har form, and having broad segments, nar- 
rowing quickly towards the base. Tor those 
who wish a bold Galanthus, this Italian one 
will prove welcome, and it will gratify those 
who possess and can keep it, although I have 
found it a little more apt to die off than our 
own form. This Italian Snowdrop has given 
rise to several varieties, and of three of these 
I wish to have something to say. Two of 
these have passed under the same name—that 
of G. I. Atkinsi, but one of them owns a 





singular, although not a constant feature. 
This is, that it frequently produces an addi- 
tional outer segment, which, when the flower 
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ance. It is most ornamental before it is quite 
open, because of its tall growth and its large, 
long-shaped flowers, which are more sym- 
metrical in this stage than later. The true 
G. Imperati Atkinsi is, however, a much more 
beautiful plant, of handsome mien, and with 
noble, well-formed flowers of great purity. It 
came originally from the garden of the late 
Mr. Atkins, of Painswick. Still another 
variety may be mentioned. This is G. I. Mel- 
villei, a beautiful Snowdrop, dwarfer than 
the Atkinsi forms, and of the most elegant 
character. It came from Dunrobin Castle, 
and is named after the gardener there, a 
true lover and connoisseur of the Snowdrop. 
S. ARNOTT. 





THE IXIA-LIKE TULIP 


(TULIPA IXIOIDES). 


A varigty, doubtless, of T. Gesneriana, this 
fine Tulip is now too well known simply as 
T’. ixioides to be called by any other name. 
It is yet, however, a comparatively expensive 
Tulip, and is not yet found in every garden 
where the later ‘Tulips find a place. It is, 
however, so beautiful that it ought to be 
borne in mind by all lovers of the Tulip. It 
is a tall-growing plant, with great, fine yellow 
flowers of brilliant effect, when seen a little 
way off. Much of its beauty, however, lies in 
the fine black centre of the interior of the 
flower, and it is when the blooms are open 
and this visible, that its true beauty is real- 
ised. Tulipa ixioides ranks as one of the 
finest of the late cottage Tulips, and we are 
indebted to Messrs. Baylor Hartland and 
Sons, of Cork, for re-introducing it to the 
public a few years ago. SUNNYSIDE. 


BULBS IN MIXED BORDERS. 
In further reply to “F. C. B.’ (December 
5th), possibly the following hints may be of 
some help. The satisfactory management of 
bulbs in cultivated borders is a matter re- 
quiring some adroitness, and does not come 
by Nature. The reply to ‘‘Brampton,’’ on 
page 422, is very helpful. He is there recom- 
mended to plant bulbs under some cCar- 
pet plant which can be moved at the same 
time as the bulbs, for the bulbs must be 
taken up and divided at intervals of two to 
four years at least, to relieve overcrowding. 
Another way is to carpet with Violets or 
other evergreen—or as nearly evergreen as 
possible—plants of a common.and plentiful 
kind, so that you do not mind disturbing 
them at the best time for taking up the 
bulbs. Violets make a pretty good carpet for 
Crocus speciosus, which has no leaves at 
blooming time. Perhaps, however, the best 
way of all is to adopt Miss Jekyll’s plan, de- 
scribed in ‘‘Colour in the Garden.’ She 
there gives us the benefit of her experience 
in this matter, and advocates the planting of 
bulbs in long ‘‘drifts’’ from 1} feet to 3 feet 
wide, by 5 feet. to 10 feet long between simi- 
larly-sized and shaped ‘“‘drifts’’ of Ferns, 
mostly Male Fern, and Lastrea dilatata. 
By this means the bulbs and their withering 
foliage are overarched by the fronds of the 
Ferns, and what was a bulb border in spring 
has become a Fern border in summer and 
autumn. I should like to draw the attention 
of “F. C. B.’’ and all other hardy herbace- 
ous plant lovers to the above-named book by 
Miss Jekyll, for it contains not only helpful 
hints with regard to colour, but, to my mind, 
priceless advice as to the methods and dodges 
of so arranging hardy plants in borders as to 
produce for as long a part of the year as pos- 
sible a fully furnished effect, free from un- 
sightly gaps and raw, unnatural effects. 
Miss Jekyll’s experience, briefly, is that no 
border can be made a satisfactory picture for 
more than about three months at a time. 
She, therefore, herself continues to have a 
spring, a summer, and an autumn border or 
garden. She also finds that it is best to 
plant not in clumps, but in ‘‘drifts’’—a 
happy application of the word to her parti- 
cular use—and these drifts of each kind of 
plant vary from 1 foot to 4 feet wide by from 
5 feet to 15 feet long. The advantage of this 
form is that it has a more natural effect, and 
blends better than the round clump with the 
adjacent plants; it also leaves a blank space 


is fully opened, gives it a singular appear-! when a particular drift is past its best and 
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fading away, that is less in width than that | 
left by a clump, and more easily hidden by | 
the spreading growths of adjacent somewhat 
later blooming drifts. Miss Jekyll’s hints as | 
to staking and as to planting and pulling | 
tall plants down and forward or spreading | 
them to cover those which are past their 
est, and yet so as not to smother or sacrifice | 
either to the other, are the most practical and | 
helpful of anything that I am acquainted 
with. 
Berkhamsted. 





W.B. HOPKINS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Galanthus Ikariz.—This fine Snowdrop, 
from the classic Island of Nikaria, is one 
which, for some time, I considered quite | 
hardy, although subject to the attacks of the 
Snowdrop disease in a more virulent form 
than some of the other species. I have, how- 
ever, seen reason to modify my opinion, and | 
I feel certain that it is less enduring as re- 
gards late frosts than I anticipated at one | 
time. In this it shares what seems to be the 
common weakness of the green-leaved Snow- 
drops, for, as we know, G. latifolius has the 
same defect in most British gardens. I | 
think this is peculiarly unfortunate with re- | 
gard to G. Ikariz, as it is a finer thing than 
G. latifolius. Its long, pure green leaves | 
arch gracefully over, and its flowers are quite 
large in proportion to the plant—much finer | 
than those of G. latifolius. It is, indeed, | 











worthy of a little glass protection after its 
leaves show above the ground. Unfortu- 
nately, this is just a thing people are apt to 
forget to afford it at a season when there 
are many other things requiring similar atten- 
tion in this climate of ours.—S. ARNOTT. 
Two good late Michaelmas Daisies.— 
The perennial Asters brighten the garden 
with their blossoms through a long period, 
lasting from early in August until late in 
Noyember, while if such early species as 
Aster Stracheyi and A. sikkimeusis are in- 
cluded, their flowering-time commences at a 
far earlier date. Two of the last to flower 
are at their best late in October and early in 
November; these are A. Tradescanti and A. 
grandifiorus. The former attains a height of 
about 5 feet, and is an exceedingly graceful 
species, bearing starry, white flowers, each 
about three-quarters of an inch across, with 
very narrow and widely-divided petals. The 
foliage has a light and feathery appearance, 
and the flower-sprays form an exquisite in- 
door decoration. A. grandiflorus is a some- 
what dwarf species, rarely exceeding 2 fect 
6 inches in height. Its flowers are the largest 


of any perennial Aster, being about 23 inches | 


across, and of a deep violet colour, with 
golden centre. It is rarely in perfection 
before the early days of November, and on 
this account is useless for open-air work in 
the colder districts, where frost is almost 
certain to be experienced before it is in full 





flower. In such cases, however, it may be 
lifted from the border in September, when it 
will flower well in the conservatory.—S. W. 
I ITZHERBERT. 


Crocus vitellinus.—Even earlier, as a rule, 
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ORCHIDS. 


PHAL/ENOPSIS SCHILLERIANA. 


| THE annexed illustration represents a spike 


than the Winter Aconite, the pretty little | 


flowers of Crocus vitellinus are welcome, 
although the stormy weather of our usual 
winters soon renders them useless unless the 


| blossoms have the protection of a bell-glass, 
| handlght, or frame. 


Yet when a sunny day 
comes in January or even in late December, 


when at times this Crocus blooms, we feel | 


that the little trouble it requires to shelter 
the flowers is more than repaid by the bright- 


ness of the orange-yellow blooms which open | 


out in the sunshine. 
low not easily described, but it is more 
nearly orange than bright yellow. Although 
small, it is welcome, coming as it does long 
before the ordinary golden-yellow Crocus of 
spring, which is so familiar and so welcome 
to all of us.  C. vitellinus is plentiful in 
the neighbourhood of Beyrout, where the 
self-coloured varieties mostly abound. In 


This Crocus is of a yel- | 


of the well-known Phalznopsis Schilleriana. 
When well grown there are but few winter- 
blooming Orchids which rival this in beauty 
and proiusion of bloom. Strong, healthy 
specimens have been known to produce 
branched spikes 3 feet or 4 feet in length, 
carrying from one hundred to three hundred 
flowers fully expanded at the same time. 
Such specimens are very ornamental from a 
decorative point of view, or for exhibition. 
The flowers are invaluable for cutting, as they 
last in perfection for a considerable time. 


The leaves are of a deep green colour, 
marbled, and transversely blotched with 
| silver-grey, and purplish underneath. The 
flowers on moderate-sized spikes are each 


the Taurus and at Aleppo, as we learn from | 


Mr. Maw’s monograph of the genus, varie- 
ties with bronze featherings on the exterior 
are the most abundant.—S. ARNOTT. 


Iris stylosa.—Seeing a letter from one of 


your correspondents in GARDENING, of 
December 12th (p. 582), on the early-flower- 


ing of Iris stylosa, you may be interested 


Phalenopsis Schilleriana, 


to know that I lately gathered from one 
plant in a border under a bank facing south 
forty-four blossoms of this Iris, which has 
been flowering continually most of November 
until now, and buds appear daily. It had 


dener from ‘‘tidy’’ motives, aud this, per- 
haps, has helped to protect it from cold— 
though it is 
beauty. Drawbacks 
mauve flower are its extreme brittleness, and 
the way in which slugs or sparrows bite the 
stems right through, as well as spoil many 
of the blossoms before they expand.—M.'T.S 
West Lulworth. 


ap ) 


Ranunculus nyssanus.—Among the May- | 


flowering Crowfoots we do not as yet find 
Ranunculus nyssanus in general cultivation. 
If I remember aright, it first came to me 


from Herr Max Leichtlin, of Baden-Baden, | 
It did well, but was lost | 


some years ago. 
during some garden alterations, a circum- 
stance not difficult to account for, as it dies 
to the ground and leaves little trace of its 
existence when at rest. R. 
with me some 9 inches to 12 inches or so in 
height, and has roughish leaves of the 


characteristic general form of the Crowfoots, '| 
and glistening yellow flowers, large for the | 


height of the plant and freely produced for 
some time in May. 
it is doing well in comparatively light soil, 
and in a-half-shady position.—S8, ARNOTT, 


nyssanus grows | 


Since I secured it again | 








from 3 inches to 84 inches in diameter, but 
of less size when the flowers are very nume- 
rous. The sepals and petals are of a light 
rosy-purple, suffused with white, the lateral 
sepals dotted with purple on the inner basal 
halves, the lip usually lighter in colour. The 
side lobes have a yellow stain, and red spots 
at the base, the front lobe white or pale 
rose-purple, usually dotted with amethyst- 
purple, and with two apical appendages like 
the flukes of an anchor. The crest is bright 
yellow, spotted with red. This species of 
Phaleenopsis Ww 





as introduced from the Philip- 
pines in 1858 by the late 
Consul Schiller, of Ham- 
burgh, to whom it is 
appropriately dedicated, 
and in whose collection it 
flowered for the first time 


in Europe. The first 
plant to bloom in this 
country was in the collec- 
tion of the late Mr. 
Robert Warner, at 


Chelmsford, in the early 
spring of 1862. 


In its native habitat 
the plant grows on the 
trunks and branches otf 


trees, to which it clings 
by means of its clasping, 
flattened roots. Im- 
ported plants are gener- 
ally sent home in a semi- 
established condition, be- 
ing fastened to blocks of 
wood, and occasionally on 
a part of a branch of the 
tree upon which they 
have been growing natur- 
ally. If plants arrive at 
this time of the year, it is 


advisable not to disturb 
them until next spring, 
when they may with 
safety be removed and potted separately. 
There are several diverse methods of 
growing plants of this species, and the 
grower who would be successful should 


| experiment with them in different positions 
been-rather tightly bunehed up by the gar- | 


in» his house, also in various kinds of recep- 
tacles and potting materials until he is per- 


; — | fectly satisfied in which way they thrive best. 
not an improvement to its | : 
to this. lovely bright 


The Phalenopsis may be grown in pots, 
shallow Teak wood baskets, or upright cylin 
ders made of the same material. Whichever 
receptacle is preferred, it is essential that 
plenty of drainage be aiforded, and only a 
thin layer of Sphagnum Moss, fibrous peat, 
Polypodium or Osmunda fibre, for the plant 
to root in. Plenty of small crocks should 
be mixed with the compost to promote drain 
age. If the roots are ‘buried in a great 
depth of material they will quickly decay if 
once it becomes too wet, especially during 
dull, damp, sunless weather. Probably the 
principal point in the cultivation of Phalz 
nopsis is to maintain a correct temperature in 
the house at all seasons, and to exercise care 
in watering. A guide as to temperature may 
assist the beginner. During winter the night 
temperature, with the house comparatively 
dry, should be from 60 degs. to 65 degs, ac- 
cording to the weather. ‘The lower figures are 
preferable during cold, sharp frosts or pierc- 
ing, easterly winds, raising the heat in the 
daytime to about 70 degs., at the same time 
slightly increasing the moisture, The average 
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summer temperature by day is 85 degs., some- 
times 90 degs., falling at night to 75 degs. or 
70 degs., keeping the house well saturated 
with atmospheric moisture. Water the plants 
only when the compost has become dry, and 
shade at all times from strong, direct sun- 
shine. See See 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

We have reached a period when the propa- 
gation of Chrysanthemums may be com- 
menced in earnest. The interval that has 
elapsed since the November shows has given 
most of the plants a much-needed period of 
rest, and indications are not wanting that 
growths that are developing are of a very 
satisfactory nature. 

Many growers take advantage of the Christ- 
mas or New Yeavr’s holidays for inserting cut- 
tings of their Chrysanthemums, and, provided 
adequate protection against frost can be 
afforded, there is no reason why this work 
should not «be ;preceeded with forthwith. 
Those who are so disposed may wait a week 
or two longer before commencing propaga- 
tion, and this work, in the opinion of certain 
well-known and reliable growers, has undeni- 
able advantages. ‘We have to remember that, 
with the turn of the year, the days begin to 
lengthen, and before January is out they 
do so to’a very appreciable extent, and 
rooting is made all the easier in consequence. 

The best cuttings are those that spring 
from the soil at some distance from the base 
of the old stem that was cut down at the con- 
clusion of the flowering period. As a rule, 
these growths are fresh, clean, and vigorous, 
and with such material the grower may com- 
mence operations with confidence. There 
will be numerous instances where the only 
cuttings available. are those that form a 
dense cluster of growth at the base of the old 
stem aforementioned. Invariably these are 
all right, they being of .recent development 
and of free growth and perfectly healthy. 
Occasionally one here and there may reveal 
a bud at the apex, in consequence of which 
fact they should. be cut back to break away 
again. Therefore, select only the best. 

Allusion has just been made to the basal 
shoots having buds at their apex. There are 
many such-buds to be found on the old stems 
of the cut-down plants, and these should not 
be utilised for making into cuttings. There 
are just a few exceptions to this somewhat 
stringent rule,.this being in the case of cer- 
tain well-known kinds that are very shy in 
producing basal growths. In such cases the 
grower must, perforce, have recourse to 
these, as he may get no others. The buds 
should, of course, be pinched out of the 
points of these shoots before the cuttings are 
inserted. Cuttings should not be too stout 
and sappy, nor too long. Three inches is 
quite long enough for a Chrysanthemum cut- 
ting, and those to be preferred to all others 
are of medium stoutness, and also of free 
erowth and of recent development. 

In the preparation of ‘a cutting the lower 
leaf of most growths must be detached close 
to the stem. Where the growth is short- 
jointed, if may be necessary to remove two 
or three leaves. The leaves should be re- 
moved in sufficient number to enable the 
propagator to insert the cutting an inch to 
{4 inch deep. The stem of the severed 
shoot from which the cutting is made should 
be cut through immediately below a joint. 

The soil for the propagating compost should 
comprise equal parts of good fibrous loam 
and decayed leaf-mould, which should be put 
through a sieve with a half-inch mesh, and 
thereto should be added half a part of clean, 
coarse silver-sand, or equally clean road-grit 
that can so often be obtained on the country 
roads, ete. Give the heap of soil a thorough 
mixing, doing this under cover. We prefer 
to place the necessary ingredients for our 
compost under cover a week or two before it 
is actually required; it is then in a suf- 
ficiently moist condition to work well. A 
dusting of wood-ashes—or, failing this, 
crushed charcoal—should be added to the pre- 
pared compost before the final mixing is 
done, 

The next consideration is the question of 
receptacles for the propagation of the Chrys- 





anthemums. The two most popular and 
satisfactory are pots and boxes. Pots are 
better where there is plenty of accommoda- 
tion, but where space under glass is limited, 
boxes enable the propagator to economise. 
Assuming a grower has a number of distinct 
varieties that he wishes to increase, he should 
utilise either deep thumb-pots or those rather 
larger, known as small ‘‘sixties,’’ and measur- 
ing 3 inches in diameter. Half-a-dozen cut- 
tings can be easily inserted in a ‘‘thumb’”’- 
pot, and a dozen equally easily in a 38-inch 
pot. They should be inserted around the 
edge of the pot one inch to 1} inch apart. 
Only one variety should be inserted in each 
pot, and each potful should be labelled, to 
avoid confusion. Shallow boxes—we prefer 
those not more than 2 inches deep—are better 
where only a comparatively small number of 
plants is required. The cuttings should be 
dibbled in in rows, keeping a space between 
the latter of about 2 inches, with rather less 
space between each cutting in the row. 
Growers of exhibition blooms prefer to insert 
the cuttings individually in deep thumb-pots, 
as they argue that the young plants suffer less 
when repotted. We know of some of the 
finest Chrysanthemums ever seen that were 
raised from cuttings in boxes and _ subse- 
quently potted up into 38-inch pots. 

Pots should be washed clean, and the same 
attention should also be given to the crocks. 
Cleanliness is an essential factor in success- 
ful culture, especially in the earlier stages. 
When washing the pots, etc., do not dry them 
with a cloth, but leave them to drain dry. 
In this way a certain proportion of moisture 
is absorbed by the porous pots, and the soil 
that is subsequently used in them is main- 
tained in a moistened condition during a 
longer period. Pots that after being washed 
are dried over the stove will when brought 
into use quickly absorb all the moisture in 
the compost, to the serious disadvantage of 
the cuttings. Crock both pots and boxes 
carefully. Cover the holes in the bottom 
with some of the larger pieces of potsherd, 
covering these in turn with a number of 
smaller pieces, all carefully disposed. The 
rougher siftings of soil acquired when the 
compost was prepared should be used to cover 
the crocks, to prevent the soil working down 
into and clogging the drainage. Fill into to 
the rim of the pots and boxes the prepared 
compost, and make this slightly firm and 
level. Proceed then to sprinkle silver-sand 
freely over the surface, so that as the holes 
are made with a small dibber, about the size 
of a lead-pencil, the sand is carried down 
into the bottom of each hole, on which the 
cuttings must rest. Press the soil firmly to 
the base of each cutting as it is adjusted in 
position, otherwise it may hang suspended, 
and fail in consequence. Observe this rule 
throughout until the pots or boxes are filled. 
Subsequently give them a gentle and thorough 
watering in. Leave them for a time to drain, 
and having. previously prepared a place on 
the greenhouse bench for their accommoda- 
tion, transfer them as soon as convenient. 
We prefer a greenhouse bench with a cool 
bottom, such as sifted ashes, coke breeze, or 
sea-shell. Pots, etc., stood on any of these 
materials will be maintained in better condi- 
tion than by any other means. 

Some growers prefer to arrange the pots, 
ete., with cuttings therein in a small propa- 
gating-frame on the greenhouse bench. 
Others again make a temporary erection, 
covering this with sheets of glass, to answer 
the same purpose. Hither will serve the pur- 
pose of maintaining close conditions during 
the period of rooting. We have seen advant- 
ages accruing from standing the pots, etc., 
on the greenhouse bench, as above men- 
tioned. The cuttings seem to do so much 
better when once they begin to root, and 
there is no hardening-off process to go 
through, as in the case of cuttings rooted in a 
propagating-frame. We must admit that for a 
week or two the cuttings do not look very 
attractive—they flag very much; but this 
gives us little or no concern. Maintain a 
temperature in the glass structure of about 
45 degs., or rather more, and within a month 
most of the cuttings will have rooted. Avoid 
draughts, however. Remove decaying foliage 
immediately it is seen, and see that the soil 
is not oyer-moist, ; Hie Gre 











THE CARE OF OLD STOOLS. 


MucH may be done during the month of 
January in looking after the well-being of the 
old stools. All too often these are neglected 
during the late winter months, with the result 
that the constitution is impaired, and indif- 
ferent growths, which seldom produce cut- 
tings of a desirable kind, are developed. 
Those who wish to excel as exhibitors know 
only too well the importance of starting with 
good healthy stock, and for this purpose no 
pains should be considered too great to 
achieve this object. We have just been look- 
ing through the collection of an exhibitor 
where the plants have been neglected for 
some weeks past. In the same structure there 
had been housed such plants as Cinerarias, 
ete., and the consequence of this association 
has been that the Cinerarias have suffered as 
well as the growths of the Chrysanthemums. 
The old stools are infested with green-fly, and 
unless some drastic measures are taken in the 
immediate future it will be some time before 
the plants regain their normal condition. 

The collection of plants should be carefully 
gone through at the present time, sorting 
out the Japanese from the other types of the 
flower. Many of the old stools on inspection 
may be found to be quite dry at the roots. 
Those that are over-dry would be better im- 
mersed in a vessel of water for some time, as 
this is a more satisfactory way of ensuring 
the soil being thoroughly moistened through- 
out. We should be disposed to cut back close 
to the base all attenuated growths, from 
which it is impossible to procure cuttings that 
will ensure a satisfactory future. In the 
case of plants that are badly infested with 
green-fly, we should dust them with Tobacco- 
powder, or if they are so badly infested as to 
prevent the application of Tobacco-powder, 
we should be disposed to spray them with a 
solution of soft-soap water, dissolving 2 ozs. 
of soft-soap in a gallon of water, and dis- 
tributing this through a fine-rosed syringe. 
An application given over night should de- 
stroy all lurking pests, and the accumulated 
soap-suds, etc., should be syringed from the 
growths on the succeeding day, using clean 
water. Some of the plants may show many 
surface roots, these indicating that a top- 
dressing with any light sandy soil will en- 
courage the development of fresh young 
shoots, cuttings of this kind being most de- 
sirable for perpetuating the different stocks. 

Most growers have ample time to deal with 
their plants in this way at the present time, 
and such treatment invariably largely en- 
sures the development of satisfactory 
growths. Lift any old stools that may have 
been placed in the outdoor border for mak- 
ing late displays. In most gardens a few old 
stools are found here and there in the bor- 
der, and these often represent some of the 
better kinds now in cultivation. If the tem- 
perature of the glass structure into which 
they are put be maintained at from 45 degs. 
to 50 degs., these plants will, within two or 
three weeks, produce a fine crop of fresh 
young growths, from which good cuttings 
may be procured. Those who have the con- 
venience will find it advantageous to shake 
out from their flowering pots a few of the 
better varieties, planting these in prepared 
soil on the side benches of the greenhouse. 
The usual rule is to reduce the ball of soil, 
doing this with the greatest care, and re- 
taining on the old stool all the fleshy and 
vigorous shoots. If these old stools be 
plunged or planted in the prepared soil and 
be subsequently watered in, we know of no 
better means of procuring healthy stock. 

There are some ten or eleven months be- 
fore the plants will be expected to flower, so 
that there is ample time left between this 
and the propagating period to produce cut- 
tings by the means we have suggested. 


be aah 


Paraftin emulsion (7’.).—Dissolve 21b, of soft-soap 
in 2 quarts of boiling water in an old saucepan, and 
when removed from the fire, but still boiling hot, 
pour in a pint of paraffin-oil, and with a syringe 
keep churning the mixture until if is one mass of 
lather. Then add ten times its body of water and it 
is fit for.use. When using it, first work it well 
through a syringe to ensure its being well mixed. 
Wash the plants with clear water twenty-four hours 
after they have been dressed with the mixture. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 
CARNATION WINONA. 
Tus, one of the newest American-raised Car- 
nations, is being grown somewhat freely in 
this country for “the first time this year. 
variety belongs to the pink-flowered section, 


The | 


and its gener ‘al character and form are well 


depicted in the accompanying illustration. In 
certain stages the colour of the flower is dis- 
tinctly good and pleasing, the variety also 
possessing that all too rare attribute in the 
Carnation, a pleasing and delicate, if not a 
powerful, or even a pronounced, fragrance. 
So far as present experience goes, however, 


this most recent addition to pink-flowered | 


sorts is not likely to prove an acquisition, the | 
texture of the petal being distinctly thin and | 
poor, and in these respects not equal to some 


| May 
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NEW FINE-FOLIAGED STOVE AND 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
IN carrying one’s memory back for thirty or 
forty years, the number of new, fine- foliaged 
plants compared with that certificated in the 
latter part of the sixties and throughout the 
seventies is remarkable. In 1908 there were 
but six, two of them obtaining first-class cer- 


tificates and four awards of merit. They are 
as below : — 
ASPARAGUS FILICINUS.—A tall, erect - 


growing Asparagus, whose secondary branches 
are pushed out in a horizontal and frond-like 
manner. It was given an award of merit on 
12th. This ‘Asparagus is a native of a 
and 
no 


considerable portion of. the Himalayas, 
extends northwards to Mongolia. 


It will, 








tainly well deserves the award of merit given 


it on October 13th, and it will, doubtless, in 
time be largely grow n. 
DRACHNA DOUCETTI DE GROOTEI.—Botani- 


cally, this is a form of the well-known Cordy- 


line australis, and not a real Dracena at 
all. The beautiful Dracena Doucetti has 
now been known for some years, and 


is greatly admired. From this the newer de 
Grootei differs in being rather broader in 
the foliage, and much more graceful in habit. 
This is owing to the leaves being longer, as 
well as to the arching manner in which they 
are disposed. The leaves are margined and 
striped with golden-yellow, while the effect 
is heightened by the red colour of the midrib. 
This tint also, to a certain extent, suffuses 
the mature leaves. This Draceena was given 
a first-class certificate on May 26th. 





others of colour-shades near akin, e.g., Win- 
sor, and with which it must naturally com- 
pete. Judged from its first-seen flowers, and 
from the colour point alone, many would 
admire it, but experience, and that terrible 


Oarnation Winona, 


doubt, in time be extensively grown, as are 
many other greenhouse forms of Asparagus. 


CopDIaZUM “(CROTON) FRED. SANDER.—It is | 


now but seldom that one sees a new Croton 
given an award of merit by the floral com- 


test of fog and diminished sunlight at this | mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society, but 


season of the year, reveal the weakness to 
which we have “directed attention. The habit 
of the plant is good, and the variety, when 
presented to the Royal Horticultural Society 
a few weeks ago, received an award of merit. 
Whether it will prove of greater service for 
autumn and spring flowering remains to be 





seen. As a winter flower it is, however, dis 

appointing. HE. J. 
Camellia failing (D. E. T.).—You omit the most 

important ‘point, as you do not*say whether your 


Camellia is planted out or in a pot. If planted out, 
the drainage of the border evidently wants seeing to, 
and fresh soil put in. If in a pot, repotting is neces- 
sary, as the soi] is no doubt sour and exhausted, and 
the roots probably decayed. 


|; some specimen, 


the variety Fred. Sander was so honoured at 
the Temple Show. It is a rather dense-grow- 
ing variety, with broadish three-lobed leaves, 
the footstalk of which, as well as the bark of 
the young stems, is bright yellow. 
of the lobes and a part ‘of the margin of each 


leaf are deep green, while the central por- 
| tion is bright yellow, It makes a very hand- 


but the style of growth is too 
| dense for an ideal table plant. 

DRACHNA BRUANTI VARIEGATA. — The 
typical Draczena Bruanti is a well-known 
| plant, much grown for decoration, In this 
newer form the handsome leafage is freely 
variegated with rich golden-yellow. It cer- 


NEPENTHES DR. JOHN MaAcFrARLANE.—A 
very fine hybrid Nepenthes, exhibited by 
Messrs. Veitch on September 29th, when a 
first-class certificate was given it. The parents 
of this variety are Nepenthes sanguinea and 
Nepenthes Curtisi superba. The finest pitcher 
shown was about 8 inches long, and certainly 
bore a greater affinity to N. sanguinea than 
to its other parent. Traces of N. Curtisi 


| superba were to be seen in the deep crimson 


The ends | 


splashes with which the outside of the pitcher 


was freely marked. It is certainly a wel- 


/ come addition to the hybrid forms of this most 


interesting genus of plants. 

NEPENTHES EXCELSA.—Another fine hybrid 
shown by Messrs. Veitch. aoe parents are 
N. Veitchi and N. sanguine The pitchers 
have the reddish colouring of N. sanguinea, 
the rim being very richly tinted. As shown, 
the finest pitchers were about a foot long. 
An award of merit was given to this variety 
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by the members of the floral committee, who | from neat rosettes of foliage are so numerous it will be a formidable rival to White 
visited in their official capacity the summer that when in full bloom good plants make a Dorothy, although it will not possess the 











show at York. brave show, and the colour is so distinct as | more continuous flowering quality of the 
to form a welcome contrast to the various | latter. 
FREESIA CULTURE. shades of pink and white that predominate Planters of these beautiful Rambler Roses 


in the conservatory at this time of year. A have now such a splendid choice that it is 
large batch of plants in full bloom just now | difficult to select the best. The Dorothy 
has a very cheerful appearance. If window | Perkins tribe will always be more sought 
gardeners were aware of the value of this | after, by reason of their grand trails of blos- 
little plant there would be a greater demand |som rather than _ those varieties of R. 
for it. In April the plants should be pulled | Wichuraiana that yield their buds and _ blos- 
to pieces. Let the soil dry out first, as then | soms in twos and threes, although in the case 
flowers, but the one more generally grown is the greater portion of it can be shaken away of these latter we obtain most delightful yel- 
a variety of this called F. refracta alba, which | Without injury to the roots, and the plants | low and bronzy shades. What a gain it would 
is certainly the most charming of all. Its | get the benefit of a body of fresh compost. It | be to obtain a yellow-flowered Dorothy Per- 
flowers are almost pure white, but occasion- | 18 not, however, very important that any kins! The new _variety shown at the 
ally have a blotch on each of the lower sepals great quantity of old roots be retained, as, National Rose Society’s meeting at Regent's 
of @ deep orange colour. For eutting I know like all the members of the family, roots are Park last summer, and named Shower of 
of nothing to surpass the flowers of the | thrown out all up the stem, and, being of a| Gold, was an advance, but it is far from my 

¥ very succulent nature, the foliage does not | ideal of what a yellow Wichuralana should 


Or the many species of Cape bulbous plants 
there are few so charming as the lovely, sweet- 
scented Freesia. Only two species, Midas otis 
refracta and F. Leichtlini, are recognised, 
and these are often difficult to distinguish. 
F. refracta is, however, decidedly the better 
of the two, having larger and much finer 





Freesia, as they last in good condition so long : . 

in water, and when the slender spikes are suffer much until these new roots are made. | be. Rosa. 
arranged with sprays of Maiden-hair Fern | 1 have often, when rather pressed for ume, ae aa ; 

there are few other flowers that will compare just cut through the stems close to the soil, ROSE MME. GAMON. 


But, good as these and put each piece in a 41-inch pot, standing | Tyrg beautiful Tea Rose has not yet become 
flowers are for cutting, the plants are equally them for a time In a shady place and water- | well known, as it must eventually do, and it 
suited for pot culture for conservatory | Ng when needful, and they have made capital | is possible but few Rose growers know the 
decoration, and where well managed, they blooming plants by autumn. In any case, | Rose, although introduced in 1906. At Lyons 


might easily be had in bloom for many) i 


favourably with them. 


1 when repotted, the stems should be covered | Wme. Gamon received a first-class certificate, 
months. To obtain this it is necessary t with the new soil quite up _to the leaves. | which, apparently, was well deserved. It is 
have several batches of plants, which should Sandy loam with some sand is the best soil, | not a show bloom, generally speaking, but I 
be potted at intervals, say about three week: | +d good drainage should be given, as all | can imagine the variety coming very fine in 
apart, during autumn. Various modes oi | Jlants of a succulent nature are very suscep’ | some seasons. The buds are long and hand- 
culture are practised, and all with satisfac: ‘ible to stagnant moisture at the roots, Let | some, and the open flowers fairly full. The 
tory results. The plan generally adopted is he plants have all the sunshine and air pos- | golour is a lovely apricot-yellow, shaded and 
to select bulbs of nearly the same s1zé€, SO a sible through the spring and early summer, | washed with salmon-yellow. The blossoms 
to have the plants of about equal strength, and in July put them in the open air in @ | are freely produced on a strong-growing 
putting five or six bulbs into a 5-inch poi | sunny situation, but be careful to bring them | plant. I should imagine this Rose originated 
about the beginning of August, growing then. | ‘ before the middle of September, as the | from G. Nabonnand, for it possesses many 
in a cold frame, and keeping them on the | Echevetia i rather tender, and if the points | of the excellent qualities of that fine Rose. 
dry side till they are fairly started into | of the blooming stems are frosted but slightly | [ believe we are indebted to this latter variety 
growth, when they need a liberal supply o. | -he flowers will not expand later on. A good | for many first-class novelties, and I am con- 
water. If all goes well, the flower-spikes will roasting in the sun 1s what this little succu- | yinced it is destined to play an important 
begin to show early in December, and by | lent requires, and then it will yield a good | part in the production of the new Roses of 








placing a few in a temperature of 55 degs. | harvest of bloom. . the future. It is a free seeding variety, and 
the bloom will expand by Christmas without ee aT ae Te one that crosses readily with other tribes. 
fear of doing any damage to the bulb. As NOTES AND REPLIES. Anyone having a nice warm wall whereon a 


“a 18 ant rt ye “Yr CC iC) J ‘ 

there is always an extra demand for choice,| pegonias from seed.—I have some seed I saved | Plant of G. Nabonnand could be planted 
sweet-scented flowers at that season, the) | tast summer. Will any of your readers inform me would be enabled to*cross-fertilise the early 
are sure to be appreciated. Another simple | about the sowing, rearing, and management of the | blooms that would appear at the end of May 


mode of growing these charming bulbs Hp ad seedlings? I have a heated greenhouse. | with almost certain success, and it is worth 
never to dry the bulbs off at all, but as soon [You must sow the seed at the end of a trial by any amateur, for if we can obtain 


such beautiful. Roses as Mme. Gamon, 
Bertha Kleman, Sophia King, Peace, etc., 
from this Rose there is evidently a splendid 


as the flower-stems die down, to give them ; . 
ve, s 80 SO ee them | January in a shallow, well-drained pan of 
a shift into a larger pot. If they are In| |; . A 
Sey aerk ae ; erat lichtly with fine soil. Place the pan on a 
5-inch size, as I mentioned above, Shittsthem ||). <c. ye : 

eqebes 3 : Paecie fore sowing. Sow thinly and cover ver) sate : : 
bodily into a size or two larger, say 7-inch or | iiotly with fine soil, Place the pan on a harvest in store for the patient raiser. I am 
8-inch, and keep them watered. The foliage Bard howbedor 40 a Sy et Rea Scher to surprised amateurs do not take more to the 
naturally ripens off, but the bulbs will in- Pasian the Aanaiea of the seed. When crossing of Roses, especially those who pos- 
crease in size, and soon start into active Aet Tee tae and sess a greenhouse where a few good seeding 
erowth again. These will produce much the seedlings appear, prick them off and po! | ings can be planted on the south wall The 
8 It Gistetant ! on as required. Before planting out hard-1 I ; a 


stronger plants than when the bulbs are . : work is so very simple and at the same time 
vell off and plant out im a light, peaty : MAEEA PLC é , 
item swells P ght, pea’) | so interesting that it is worth any sacrifice 











allowed to go thoroughly to rest the flower- : : 
: 4 : s y » preference. During the : 
spikes also producing flowers more abun- soil, not heavy, for ee yi hi cadia javot and trouble involved. Rosa. 
dantly. Ihave grown them in this way Aah Gereceaer they will give a bright -cispay* 

ea raed rere qf flowers. ] 

had upwards of 200 flowers open at once. ee 

.T . . é - al mn) 7 a | 

Grown on in this manner they come into : ROSE LES ROSATI. | 

bleom three weeks or a month earlier than ROSES. Mons. JULES GRAVEREAUX has given us a 


those potted in August. Treated as an very interesting hybrid in the above-named 
annual, the Freesia can be brought into bloom SPORTS OF DOROTHY PERKINS AND | Rose. It belongs to the R. Pernettiana 
° : . y > + by 
in a few months, but the flower-spike is weak LADY GAY. ann of ene are pe He the ue and 
; Gee Peete Rp eee Ye : he on Rose the most popular. here is 
and the individual flowers are necessarily | pp jy rather remarkable that Dorothy Perkins thi 5 Bite pee eet pop ere 18 
small. The seed should be sown as soon aS | ghould have given us ¢ white endrban 1007. in nothing very starting a bout Les Rosati, be- 
ripe in July and the seedlings pricked off s Ou C 1é < to} 2 a | P cause its blossom is of irregular form and 
3 : BD Bere: 5 : Mt | widely divergent localities. T have noticed | ,., : ae IS , 
into 4-inch or 5-inch pots, about five or six | ; : chases : aie | rather undersized, How it may develop 
; : ; : < | its tendency to sport ever since its introduc- fo Sek is Mais 31 : m 
plants in each; aa soon a8 they ware large a; A 4 legubanere : under cultivation has yet to be proved. The 
esau dt aidl i Tcattended 4 5© | tion, and one could find individual white predominant aclour ig cherry-red: with os 
of then will fic tl tf ile ae te ee blossoms, although not a cluster totally | Jovely orange yellow shade at i US of retals 
the r Rap oReel a a cnet "be f0¥ ‘the white. The value of the white sport that | The outside of the ile is whee Tay Soe 
next eee suppl I s ett Bett ee has been distributed during the summer and} yho4 trailing ae send out blossoms all 
P. Py “i rei . a c Sk 7 ¢ 
an pply. I have found Freesias | autumn of 1908 cannot be over-estimated, | .jono their le a that i id : 
thrive in almost any rich porous compost, but | 5nd all who saw the fine exhibit which ong their length, so that 1t would appear to 
a mixture of two parts loam, one each of leaf- | \essrs. B. R. Cant and Sons put up of the be an excellent sort for pegging down. Now 


mould and good rotten horse-manure, with an 2 Are AINE ath 4 that it has been found possible to hybridise 
abundance of coarse sand suits them admir- White Dore were tmpresped/with Ate DOF with Soleil d’Or, or its offspring, by employ- 
: ing them as pollen parents, we appear likely 





ably. KF Ty es . : 
: rere is an earlier sport of this Rose, ea eae enna) Pies Pe 5 oes 
ECHEVERIA RETUSA named Lady Godiva, which is charming for pete e several aoveliite Loot a ee 
its very pretty tint of colour, which is almost under the name. of Khisnic Cordiale, but I 


IN greenhouses where a temperature of about flesh-pink, and one can see this colour occa- 
50 degs. is maintained this will be in bloom | sionally in the trails of the White Dorothy. 
at the present time, and will continue to | Messrs. Cocker and Sons, of Aberdeen, ex- 
flower all through the winter. In cool houses | hibited a sport of either Lady Gay or 


have not yet seen the flowers. We have a 
wealth of novelties yet to appear in the Rose 
world from tribes not yet experimented with, 
and one would be rash to predict what the 





from which frost and damp are excluded | Dorothy Perkins at one of the shows, and 5 Yael . 
by fire-heat, it does not commence to flower | although I did not see it I am told it is Heke vel YOure Ae Hose 
much before March, lasting in bloom up to likely to be a good and distinct sport. It 
Hee et A ee hey, ath: was named Christian Curle. Then quite late NOTRHS AND REPLIES. 
at 1s. attention of those who |in the autumn Messrs. Pearson and Sons ex- Yellow climbing Rose for cool greenhouse. 


like to have something bright and rather out | hibited a sport of Lady Gay, which they | —Kindly suggest a yellow climbing Rose that you 
of BS ordinary way when there is not much | have named Mrs. Littleton Dewhurst. This sian consider Shelia ‘2 ene old Maréchal Niel (is 
in the shape of flowers outside. he bri rae : S gaa, ie : Billiard et Barré suitable?) to put in a greenhouse 

I The bright | I believe, when fully expanded, is white in | fom which frost is just kept out and in which a 


orange flowers on rigid stems that spring colour, with lovely pink buds. If this is so, ' Niphetos does remarkably well. A yellow that would 
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#bloom rather later than Niphetos I prefer. Please 
jalso name a good red climbing Rose from whic h one 
Hcould hope to get an occasional bloom in the winter? 
» —CORNWALL. 


) [It is very difficult, 
)possible, to name a yellow Rose superior 
to Maréchal Niel; but there are several 
) beautiful sorts that could be grown more suc- 
)cessfully in a cool greenhouse, 


and we might say im- | 


) Brier growing most successfully in a house 
}that had no artificial heat whatever. We 
) think you would find Bouquet d’Or an excel- 
Flent variety for your purpose. Billiard et 
) Barré is very lovely in the bud, 
Fexpands its blossoms they are of irregular 
A charming canary- 
Rose is Henriette de Beauveau, one 
last seedlings of that eminent raiser, 
Lacharme. It is rather tender out- 
but would do well in a cold green- 
Le Soleil is another very fine variety. 
It has a form almost equal to Maréchal Niel, 
but it is of a much paler yellow. Souvenir 
de Prince Charle d’ Arenberg is also a yellow 


i yellow 

bof the 
’ Mons. 
doors, 

» house. 


Narcissus D> 


Rose everyone should possess for wall cul- 
ture outdoors, and it would be an excellent 
| sort for a cold-housg, Unless your house is 
a very lofty one, you would find it an excel- 
lent plan to procure a plant of the non- 
climbing form of Perle des Jardins, and 


plant it in a large pot or small tub placed on | 
training it on to | 


the staging near the roof, 
the roof. The plant should be one growing 
in an 8-inch pot. This would have when 
purchased shoots from 2 feet to 3 feet in 
length. They need. not be pruned, but 
simply tied to wires about a foot. away from 
the glass. In a year or two the roof at that 
end would be covered, and you would have 
_a continuous supply of beautiful yellow buds 
and blossoms. A free-flowering red Rose 
would be Richmond or Liberty. “There is a 
climbing form of the latter, but we should 
advise the non- climbing form, planted in the 
Same manner as that advocated for Perle des 
Jardins. You would have beautiful red blos- 
soms almost continuously from November to 
the early summer. ] 


although we | 
Shave had the old favourite on a half-standard | 


but when it | 





{ 

Name wanted.—Is the enclosed cutting from a 
Hybrid Perpetual or what class of Rose?—BUDDING. 

[The piece of growth enclosed we believe 
| to be the De la Grifferaie stock. This Rose 
often employed for budding Tea and 
Hybrid Tea Roses upon. It belongs to the 
R. multiflora group.] 


Pruning newly-planted Roses.—On 
ber 12th I planted some dwarf Roses, H.P., 
Teas, and, according to some authorities 
bave been pruned at the time of 


is 


Decem- 
H.T., and 
, they should 
planting, while 


| others state not till spring. Which do you advise?— 
| BUDDING 
[When planting, most practical growers 


believe in shortening the growths moderately 
so that the plants do not sw ay about through 
the action of the wind. If the bushes were 
cut back, say, to within 2 feet of their base, 
this would be quite sufficient. Tea and 
Hybrid Tea Rose plants are seldom more 
than 1} feet to 2 feet in height when pur- 
chased. Consequently, they would require 
| no pruning until March. It is not advisable 
to prune severely in the autumn, because 
| those buds that are retained are liable to 





ndy Dick. 


; start into growth, 
| injured by frost. 


and very likely become 
By retaining the growths 


a fair length, we prevent the basal buds 
starting into premature growth. When 
Rose- plants are established more than a 


year, then they may be gone over in Septem- 
ber, and the old w cod removed, retaining 
five or six of the best of the current season’s 
growths. These latter are not interfered with 
until March. | 


Secateurs v. knife for pruning.—Which do 
you consider the more suitable for pruning in the 
hands of a novice, a knife or secateurs?—BUDDING. 


[We consider a pair of good, sharp seca- 
teurs better than a knife for the novice to 
use. The danger of disturbing the roots is 
then reduced to a minimum. ] 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


NARCISSUS DANDY DICK. 
THERE is in this sturdy-growing incompara- 
bilis variety much that the modern 1 raiser of 
new Daffodils has in the past hoped to ob- 
tain—i.e., the elimination of the etar-petals 
and the substitution of the well-rounded, 
over-lapping, and nearly uniform perianth 
segments. The latter, however, as the pic- 
ture plainly shows, are not of the faultless 
standard of excellence required by the exhi- 
bitor. Dandy Dick, however, is a really 
good and showy variety, possessing a firm- 
ness of petal with a sturdiness of growth and 
that roundly-formed, comparatively short- 
petalled pes that are beloved of the market 
man and the florist who require a good and 
useful, rather than a_ purely ornamental, 
flower. In its set the variety is regarded as 
an early one to bloom, and a second early 
from a more general point of view. Like the 
majority of incomparabilis varieties, Dandy 
Dick boasts of a good constitution, prefer- 
ring, like all the group, a rather moist loam. 
The colour of the perianth is primrose, the 
handsome and prettily-crimped cup being 
coloured a deep orange shade at the brim. 
This excellent variety. is quite moderate in 
price at the present time. K. J. 





FERNS. 


ADIANTUMS IN WINTER. 


Most of the Adiantums require some care to 
keep them in good condition throughout the 
winter. Those which are required to give cut 
fronds and those to be used for decoration 
will need ray management to keep up a 
regular supply. It is easy enough to keep 
up a good supply up to Christmas, but it is 
during the first two months of the year that 
the supply often falls short. To provide 
against this, some plants should be kept in 
cool-frames during the summer, and then 
taken into warmth early in the autumn. The 
plants will then get a fresh start and make 
good fronds, which will mature and keep 


fresh until those that make their spring 
growth are ready for use. Many of the 
Adiantums will continue under favourable 


conditions to make growth throughout the 
winter, but most of the cuneatum type are 
better of a rest. Such plants as are not 
likely to be wanted until late in the spring 
should be kept cool and moderately dry dur- 
ing the autumn; they will then start away 
freely if given a little more warmth early in 
the year. Where the pots are well filled with 
roots, a little liquid-manure or a slight 
sprinkling of any of the artificial fertilisers 
will be very beneficial at this period. 

In growing on Adiantums for cutting, plants 
that have well filled the pots with roots will 
be found to make the best fronds ; they should 
be grown as fully exposed to the light as pos- 
sible, and should not be crowded together. 
More good fronds will be obtained from a 
less number of plants where they have plenty 
of room. Although those of the cuneatum 
type do not require a high temperature, a 
sudden change is sure to prove disastrous. 
Such as have been gradually hardened off 
after the fronds are well matured will not 
suffer unless actually frozen, but if taken 
from a high temperature, a slight exposure 
to cold will cause them to turn black. This 
will not show immediately. It may be some 
days if kept in a cool-house, but if put into 
heat they will very quickly change colour. 
Adiantum elegans is much hardier than A. 
cuneatum, and in winter grows better than 
the old favourite. It also makes rather 
larger fronds, and though it is doubtful if it 
will ever supersede the old Maiden-hair, it is 
certainly more useful for some purposes. A. 
scutum is a valuable Maiden-hair, as it 
stands well either as a pot plant or when 
cut. A. Williamsi will be found valuable in 
winter; one drawback, however, is that the 
pinnules drop off, especially from the older 
fronds. It is remarkable that this distinct 
Adiantum, though it appears to produce good 
spores freely, is very difficult of increase. It 
may, however, be easily propagated by divid 
ing the rhizomes. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


MOLES IN THE GARDEN. 
IN reply to the inquiry of a correspondent as 
to the best methods of keeping moles out of a 
garden, I should like to offer a few remarks, 
as one who has successfully dealt with these 
pests for some years. A garden bounded on 
one or more sides by Grass land is, of course, 
particularly liable to their inroads. Before 
other preventive measures are taken, trap- 
ing should be tried; but this needs a good 
deal of experience. If possible, the main 
runs on the boundaries should be discovered. 
These generally lie in hard ground, where 
moles may be easily caught. The soil, in a 
suitable part of the run, should be carefully 
scooped out until a hole is made just large 
enough to take the trap. Set the trap very 
lightly, and cover it with long pieces of 
Grass, over which soil should be laid. It is 
important to exclude all light. Although ex- 
tremely difficult to catch moles in soft or 
dug ground, this can sometimes be accom- 
plished by placing pieces of slate at the 
bottom and on each side of the trap. Moles 
may be effectively kept out of a garden by 
sinking fine mesh wire-netting in the ground 
to a depth of about 2 feet all round it. This 
should certainly be done in the case of small 
gardens. Many years ago I transformed a 
large orchard into a garden, and by burying 
old pieces of corrugated iron round the 
hedges managed to live secure from inroads 
of these troublesome creatures. 
K. TESCHEMACHER. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Growths on Cherry-tree roots.—I beg to en- 
close some roots of a Morello Cherry, which appear 
badly diseased. Can you kindly tell me what causes 
the growth, and how it should be treated? The tree 
is on a wall facing north-east. It flowers profusely 
every year, and sets a quantity of fruit, all of which 
falls off later. I was advised to lift the roots and 
put in mortar-rubble, and when doing so found these 

growths on many of the roots.—G. CHAPMAN. 


([Growths such as you find on the roots of 
your Cherry-trees are by no means uncommon 
on the roots of various kinds of trees, etc., 
but, so far as I know, no one has yet dis- 
covered the cause of them. I and others in- 
terested in the diseases of plants have 
examined numbers of these growths, and 
have not been able to detect any insect or 
fungus in them. These woody nodules appear 
to be composed of a number of woody cells ; 
whether this hypertrophic growth of the cells 
is induced by some injury to the root or not 
has not been determined. They are seldom 
in such numbers in the same piece of ground 
as they are with you. As their cause is un- 
known, I cannot suggest any remedy. I 
should certainly cut off all I could find.— 
Guid-eos 

The Vine-weevil.—Please tell me the best way 
of destroying Vine-beetles? They have been in a 
large vinery, and showed in considerable numbers 
last year. It is very hard to deal with them when 
they are fully developed, so I thought of trying to 
exterminate them while in the grub form. Would 
gas-lime (fresh) spread over the border (inside and 
outside) kill them now, or would the fumes from it 
injure the Vines themselves? We are finding the 
beetles now like white grubs, eating bulbs, ete., in 
pots that are in the vinery. Any information will be 
gratefully received by a weekly reader.—R. M. M. 

[There is no remedy but taking the plants 
out of their pots and picking out the grubs. 
No insecticides are of any use, as they can- 
not be made to reach them. These grubs are 
also very injurious to the roots of Primulas, 
Ferns, Sedums, and other plants with soft 
roots. The weevils feed on the leaves of 
Vines, and also on their young shoots, some- 
times causing much injury by eating them 
right through. Ferns and many other plants 
are often much injured by these insects. 
They feed only at night, hiding themselves 
very carefully during the day, so that they 
are seldom seen unless they are searched for 
at night. When the leaves of plants are 
found to be eaten by some insect which can- 
not be seen, if the plants are in pots they 
should be laid on their sides on a white 
cloth, and after it is dark they should be 
well looked over by the aid of a strong light. 
The object of the white cloth is that as they 
fall from the plants at the least disturbance, 
sometimes as soon as they see the light, as if 
they were dead, they can, of course, be easily 
seen on the cloth. If they do not fall, the 





plant should be given a good shake, and be 
well searched. Such as Vines and other 
plants which cannot be placed upon sheets 
should have the latter laid under them, and 
the shoots, etc., should be tapped and shaken 
with a stick to make the weevils fall. The 
weevils may sometimes be trapped by laying 
small bundles of hay or dry Moss on the soil 
in the pots, or tying them to the stems of 
the plants, as the beetles find them conve- 
nient to hide in during the day. Destroying 
the weevils appears to be the most practical 
way of dealing with this insect.] 

Destroying slugs.—Some time ago one of your 
correspondents wished to know how to trap slugs in 
his greenhouse. The best possible trap is a few 
saucers of sweetened beer placed on the ground in 
likely places. The saucers should have a smooth sur- 
face. I do not think it is generally known that the 
slug, when it once gets into the beer, drinks until it 
dies.—W. BECHER, Willow Hall, Newark, Notts. 


FRUIT. 


SHORTENING SPURS ON FRUIT- 
TREES. 

How very often one sees the spurs on fruit- 
trees so long that the wall affords little or 
no protection to the blossoms when they are 
open, as they stand so far out that they feel 
hardly any warmth, and when spring frosts 
come the flowers are cut off at one fell blow 
and disappointment follows, as the crop is 
lost for the season. The way to prevent this 
is to shorten the spurs, which may be done 
safely now during the time of pruning, and 
if carried out by anyone understanding his 
work, sufficient fruit-buds may be left for 
the trees to carry, as they are easily dis- 
tinguished, and nothing is gained by having 
a lot, for the few open more strongly than 
the many, and generally set better from be- 
ing bolder and more fully developed. In the 
case of Pears, it is surprising what may be 
done with them, as they will endure almost 
anything in the way of cutting back, and 
anyone having trees with long spurs need 
not hesitate to thin out and reduce them, for 
if the trees are healthy they will break out 
and soon form knots of buds. This I have 
often proved, and on one occasion I took in 
hand some that were fifty years old and that 
had spurs standing out a long way, and so 
thick that when fruit set it could neither get 
full light nor sun. To remedy such an un- 
satisfactory state of things I set to work and 
cut many of the spurs clean out and short- 
ened the others which the following season 
broke, and after that the Pears came very 
fine, as the sap “cauld flow and feed them, 
and was not lost in the multiplicity of small 
leaves and shoots such as they had on be- 
fore the operation was carried out on them. 
Espalier Apples are frequently to be met 
with just as bad, or even worse, than these 
Pears, and the remedy with these is just the 
same, for it is no use thinking to obtain 
crops when their heads are like a thicket 
and the trees form a sort of hedge instead of 
being thinly knotted with spurs. Plums, 
Apricots, and Cherries are all greatly im- 
proved by close spurring and keeping them 
moderately thin, but much of this work 
should be done in the summer, as then is the 
time to break out the far-off shoots and re- 
duce the number, leaving only such as are 
well back, and stopping these at the third or 
fourth joint. If this is done annually very 
little winter pruning will be required, but 
where trees have been allowed to go, radical 
measures must be employed, and the knife 
freely used to re-start them again. In ex- 
treme cases it may be as well to behead the 
trees, so as to have entirely new branches, 
and thus get rid of the old with their con- 
tracted bark, and if the roots are right, trees 
under such treatment may be rejuvenated 
and have another long lease of life. ahh 








Grapes shanking ( /. ).—Find out the cause, 
and apply the remedy. In nine cases out of 
ten the cause of shanking is deep rooting into 
a badly-drained border. In the latter case, 
the only remedy is lifting the roots and mak- 
ing them comfortable, and this means that 
some good turfy loam is available for placing 
round and among the roots, and brick-bats 
and mortar-rubbish to improve the drainage. 
If the subsoil is had the roots must not be 
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permitted to enter it, and this may render a 
bed of concrete over the bottom of the border 
necessary. Half measures are not of much 
use. 





FIGS. 


In your “ Notes on Figs,’ August 29th, page 372, it 
is mentioned that in a heated house Figs ‘‘may be 
made to produce two and sometimes three crops in 
one season.’’ It would be helpful to have a detailed 
account of the treatment necessary for the third crop 
—treatment, culture, etc.? We are told that an ad- 
vantage in growing Figs in pots is that, ‘‘ when the 
crops are all gathered the trees can be stood out- 
side.’ The same article warns us of “liability to 
injury in severe weather.” What temperature is 
safe for trees thus stood outside? In your previous 
number it is stated (page 358) that in perfectly cool 


houses Fig-trees ‘‘do not-ripen their.second crop of 
fruit.’ May I ask what additional artificial heat, 
etc., is required to ripen a second crop? Kindly state 
what is the best sort of Fig-tree for a house without 
artificial heat, facing south-east, in the south of Eng- 
land?—A. T. F. 

[To obtain three good crops in one season 
is not by any means difficult, but two things 
are essential to ensure this: (a) The house 
should be devoted to Figs alone; and (b) the 
trees must not be started later than the first 
week in February. The reason for this is 
that a long season is necessary to enable the 
trees to mature all three crops of fruit, and 
for the wood which is to furnish the first 
crop in the ensuing year to become properly 
ripened. A third crop of fruit may often be 
obtained from Fig-trees grown on a_ back 
wall of a Peach-house, provided the Peach- 
trees are forced into growth early in the 
year, but a regular or a daily supply can 
hardly be looked for under these conditions. 
To have the trees in a house by themselves 
gives by far the best results, as they can 
then be accorded such treatment as is neces- 
sary for the indoor cultivation of the Fig. 
With the exception of the first and the earlier 
stage of growth in regard to the second crop, 
no great amount of artificial heat is requisite, 
as by-that time there is usually an abundance 
of solar warmth. By husbanding this, in the 
way of closing early in the afternoon, suf- 
ficient heat can be obtained through the 
night to keep the temperature - ranging 
between 60 degs. and 65 degs. With careful 
management then fire-heat is really only 
necessary for the finishing of the second crop 





in dull or wet weather, and not at all for the © 
third, as sun-heat will keep the temperatures 


quite high enough for the purpose. The 
fruits obtained from the first crop are the 
largest in point of size, and those from the 
third the smallest. The second crop of fruits 
is usually medium-sized and plentifully pro- 
duced. The first crop is, of course, obtained 
from the wood produced in the previous sea- 
son, and the second and third crops from the 
current season’s growth. When the young 
growths, which are really a continuation of 
the shoots carrying the first crop, have made 
from five to six leaves, it is customary to 
pinch out the tips. The result of this is to 
cause young Figs to appear, and in due course 
push out from the axils of each leaf. This 
constitutes the second crop. After a time 
these stopped growths send out other shoots 
from their points, which, when stopped at 
the sixth leaf, produce fruit, or, in other 
words, the third crop. One thing must be 
borne in mind, and that is sufficiency of 
growths or shoots, such as issue from the 
sides of branches, and, as a result of the first 


a 


pinching, must be left intact, as these will | 


have to furnish the first-crop another year. 


Space will not admit of further details being” 


given. Suffice it to say, then, that high feed- 
ing must accompany this mode of Fig culture, 
and the roots must have liberal supplies of 
tepid water until the last crop has been 
gathered. 


A moist atmosphere is necessary 


while the fruits are swelling, but as soon as_ 


they begin to ripen drier conditions, with a 
plentiful supply of air in fine weather, are 
imperative. Overhead syringings twice daily 
must be practised from the time of starting 
until the fruits come into flower, which con- 


dition is indicated by the eye of each fruit 


becoming slightly opened. When the orifices 
close up, resume and continue syringing until 
the fruits exhibit signs of ripening, when it 
should cease. The necessary temperatures 
for the third crop are 55 degs. to 60 degs. at 
night, and 70 degs. to 75 degs. by day. 

In regard to pot Fig-trees, it is not wise to 
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tion, tliey can be housed in a stable or shed. 
where, with dry litter packed round about and 
over the pots, and straw worked in amongst 
the branches, they would be quite safe from 
frost. We should not care to risk subject- 
ing pot Figs to a series of frosts exceeding 
10 degs. in intensity. 

With respect to your third query, you 
would need sufficient artificial warmth 
secure a night temperature of not less than 


60 degs. or more than 65 degs., and from | 


65 degs. to 70 degs. by day. You cannot do 
better than plant Brown Turkey. This is a 


fine, luscious Fig, and a very free cropper— | 


in fact, one of the best for indoor culture. ] 


PEAR DOYENNE DU COMICE. 
WE have much pleasure in giving this week 
au illustration of a typical fruit of that well- 


known and popular Pear Doyenné du Comice. | 


to | 
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allow them to remain outdoors in frosty | 
weather, and being then in a dormant condi- | 





Doyenné du Comice is also held in the 
highest esteem both by the Channel Island 
and French growers, and has the distinction, 
| as with us, of being considered one of the 
very best Pears in its season. During the 
past twenty-five years a great impetus has 

been given to its cultivation, as it has been 
| found to be more reliable than its great 
rival, Marie Louise, in every way, and has 
| also proved equal to it from a flavour point of 
view. It is also a great favourite with exhi- 
bitors, and at most of the autumn fruit shows 
Doyenné du Comice generally occupies a 
| conspicuous position either in collections or 
| in the single dish classes. It is not at all un- 
usual to then meet with samples which com- 
pare most favourably with the Channel 
Island and French productions, both for size 
and from the fact of the colour of the skins 
being so clear and beautifully flushed with 
crimson. 

The illustration shows this Pear attains a 











Pear Doyenné du Comice. 














From a specimen sent by Messrs, O. Smith and Son, 


Caledonia Nursery, Guernsey. 


The variety is of French origin, as Dr. Hogg 
in the ‘Fruit Manual’’ states that it was 
raised in the gardens of the Comice Horti- 
cole at Angers, and it first fruited there in 
1849. After recording this fact it seems al- 
most superfluous to add that it is by no means 
a new variety, yet a long period elapsed be- 
fore its merits wete sufficiently recognised 
for its cultivation to become general, and, 
what is more, it was not till November 6th, 
1900, or five years after the holding of the 
National Pear Conference at Chiswick, that 
it received the hall-mark of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, in the shape of a first-class 
certificate, That fruit-growers had begun to 
realise the intrinsic value of this Pear for 
some time prior to the holding of the Pear 
Conference is evidenced by the fact that 
103 dishes of it were exhibited on that occa- 
sion, and at the audit which was then taken 
of varieties specially recommended or selected 
by exhibitors as suited to their particular 
districts in Great Britain, 54 out of a total 
of 167 recorded their yotes in its favour. 


| 





| tree. 


large size. When grown out in the open the 
fruits are generally more or less coated with 
russet, and not so clear in the skin as are 
wall-grown specimens, In respect to size 
matters are equal, and, as a case in point, 
we may mention that on one occasion when 
a prize was offered for the finest dish of Pears 
at an important exhibition we won it with 
Doyenné du Comice gathered from a bush- 
Fortunately, it is a Pear which can be 
grown in any form of tree, which not only 
allows of its cultivation being more general 
than would be the case if it would succeed 
only where given the protection of a wall, 
but it enables the possessors of large gar- 
dens, where wall space is usually ample, to 


| devote various aspects to it, and so prolong 


the supply. We have had fruits from trees 
grown on walls having north-east and north- 
west aspects respectively, keep till the third 
week in December by storing them in the 
cool atmosphere of the Apple-room. A few 


days in the warmer temperature of the Pear- 





store sufficed to finish them up and bring out 
the full flavour. 

In regard to its season of use, the fruits 
are ready for the table early in November in 
some localities, in others much later; but 
when grown under the conditions previously 
specified it may be had for several weeks in 
succession. When fully ripe the flesh is very 
tender, buttery, and having an abundance 
of juice, while the flavour is rich and most 
delicious. Finally, it is a good cropper, and 
we think sufficient has now been said to show 
that Doyenné du Comice is one of the best 
Pears in cultivation, and that it should be 
grown wherever Pears are found to succeed. 





GROWING CHERRIES UNDER GLASS. 
WILL you have the kindness to inform me whether 
any special treatment is required for the successful 
cultivation of Cherries under glass? I have trees of 
six varieties of Cherry, and they bloom profusely each 
spring, but the blooms do not set. Bach bloom is 
carefully fertilised with a brush in the same manner 
as the Peach-trees, but to no purpose. I notice thay 
the bark on one tree in a pot is cracking. What is 
the cause of and the remedy for this?—Hortvs. 

[The main principles governing the forcing 
of the Cherry under glass are as follows :— 
Subject the trees to as little fire-heat as pos- 
sible in the initial stages of forcing, a tem- 
perature of 45 degs. at night and 50 degs. by 
day being all that is necessary until the blos- 
soms expand. The house in which the trees 
are grown should be ventilated freely on 
every favourable occasion, especially during 
the forenoon, and when the weather is mild 
keep a chink of air on the top ventilators the 
night through. Be careful in the matter of 
damping and syringing of the trees for the 
purpose of inducing the buds to break 
evenly, regulating this according to outer 
climatic conditions, as the trees should 
always be dry again before nightfall. When 
the trees come into bloom raise the tempera- 
ture to 50 degs. at. night and 55 degs. to 
60 degs. by day, with the aid of fire-heat, so 
that the pollen will be dry and potent by the 
time the flowers are fully expanded.” Due 
attention must also be paid to ventilation, so 
that the internal atmosphere does not be- 
come at all stagnant, but circulate freely. 
Allow the blossoms to become fully expanded 
before fertilising them, and do this with a 
camel-hair brush about the middle of the 
day. Under these conditions pollen should 
be plentiful, particularly if May Duke should 
be one of the varieties grown, as this always 
yields an ample supply. Further, if the trees 
are in pots and the latter filled with roots, 
as they should be, they need ample supplies 
of tepid water, and after the fruit is set a 
top-dressing of rich material, which is best 
held in place by means of strips of zine in- 
serted within the rims of the pots. Trees 
growing in borders also need a good soak- 
ing of tepid water when first started. 

By giving attention to the foregoing de- 
tails there should be no difficulty in secur- 
ing a crop of fruit, always provided the root 
system is in good order, as a result of the 
trees being overhauled annually, re-potted, 
and top-dressed, in the case of pot trees. 
Even in borders it becomes necessary to lft 
the roots when the trees are inclined to make 
exuberant growth, which also checks and 
prevents gumming. Even after a crop of fruit 
has been obtained the same careful treatment 
is necessary until the fruits have stoned, as 
the Cherry, like the Apricot, is very impa- 
tient of being forced. To assist the trees to 
swell off the crop, diluted liquid-manure may 
be given daily, when water is required, to 
those in pots, and borders mulched with half 
horse-droppings and half short litter, and kept 
moistened daily. When the fruit approaches 
the ripening stage, the air in the house must 
be kept somewhat cooler and drier, and 
syringing of the trees must cease, otherwise 
the fruit will crack. When fully ripe, give 








all the air possible, and net the ventilating 
openings, to keep out birds, also water care- 
fully, giving no more than is sufficient, to pre- 
vent the fruit from shrivelling. The chief 
insect enemies are green and black aphis ; 
but these can be kept in check by fumigating 
with one of the compounds now sold for the 
purpose. The trees should be fumigated 
when first started, again before they flower, 
and so soon as the fruit is set. After this, 
fumigate when necessary, but time the last 
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operation, if such is required, so that it takes 
place just on the eve of the fruit commencing 
to colour. With the aid of the fumigating 
compound (which is so much more effective 
and less troublesome than either Tobacco- 
paper or rag to use), and direct syringing, 
there need be no difficulty in keeping the 
foliage and growths clean. Red spider can 
only gain a footing when the internal atmo- 
sphere is kept too dry, but damping of the 
floors and mulching several times daily in 
fine weather, together with overhead syring- 
ings, should keep this pest at bay. . ‘It ‘is 
difficult to say why the bark on the stem of 
the tree has cracked. It may be the fore- 
runner of gumming. Have you overhauled 
and repotted the trees after reducing the 
matted ball of roots? If not, this should be 
done without further delay.] 





PRUNING RED, WHITE, AND BLACK 
CURRANTS. 
Biack Currants need pruning on different 
lines to those which it is necessary to adopt 
in the case of the Red and White varieties. 
In the case of Red and White Currants, the 
bushes bear their fruit upon spurs, so that 
the great thing to observe, once the bushes 
are formed, is to get the main branches well 
clothed with spurs from base to tip. Young 
trees, as received from the nursery, generally 
contain more young shoots than are neces- 
sary to retain to form the future tree with. 
A judicious thinning is, therefore, requisite, 
and as the centre must be kept open for the 
free admission of light and air, all shoots 
which appear likely to defeat this object 
should be cut right out. ‘Then deal with the 
remainder, or those on the outside of the 
bushes, thinning these out also where neces- 
sary. The shoots retained should then be 
cut back to about 9 inches in length, making 
the cuts at buds which look outwards. When 
finished, each bush should be furnished with 
according to their age and vigour—from 
five to seven shoots, which will form the 
basis of the main branches. <As the bushes 
extend-in growth, subsidiary branches can 
be trained out if desired, or as circumstances 
may demand, but in all cases avoid over- 
crowding. In forming basin-shaped bushes, 
the centres must be kept quite open. As a 
result of the pruning recommended, side 
growths as well as a leader will be produced 
on each cut-back shoot. The first-named 
should be stopped to about 6 inches in the 
summer months, and finally shortened to 
about half an inch in the winter-time. When 
the leaders have made about 1 foot or 
15 inches of growth, pinch out the tips in the 





summer, and in winter shorten back to 
8 inches or 9 inches. By pursuing this 
method of treatment annually, the main 


branches will become short-jointed and plen- 
tifully clothed with spurs. When the bushes 
attain full limits, treat the leaders in the 
same way as the side growths. Old or fully 
established bushes should be pruned on simi- 
lar lines. In their case it is good policy to 
save a promising and conveniently situated 
shoot here and there, with the object of 
replacing one or more of the most decrepit 
of the old ones in the future. By this 
method the bushes may be rejuvenated in 
the course of a few seasons. Cordon- 
trained trees are usually sent out ready- 
formed. The leading shoots, if of nearly 
equal length, may be cut back in this case 
to about 9 inches, and after this leave them 
intact each season until the top of the wall 
is reached, when they must. perforce, be 
pruned to just beneath the wall coping. The 
side shoots may be left till the end of July, 
and then stopped to three or four buds, or 
they may be stopped at midsummer, and 
finally spurred in during the winter. 
Turning next to Black Currants, the best 
fruit in their case is produced on the pre 
vious year’s wood, consequently the «pur 
method of pruning would mean loss of crop. 
The pruning must, therefore, be conducted 
so that each bush will alwavs contain a full 
complement of such wood. To this end the 
oldest of the wood or branches should be 
cut out annually, also shortening back ary 
branch which has become of undue length, 
and finally thinning out the young wood and 
ground shoots or suckers should there be 


surplusage of these, so that light and air 
can have full play. Always aim at the removal 
of as much old wood as possible, as tiis, in 
combination with generous root-feeding, will 
maintain the bushes in vigorous health, and 
ensure the production of an ample supply of 
strong young wood each year. Where 
bushes are plentiful and are’ getting old, 
they may be rejuvenated by the simple 
method of pruning a few each year very 
severely. This, combined with rich manu- 
rial surface mulchings, results in vigorous 
growth being made, and the outcome is a 
full crop of very fine berries. BS ANGE 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Vine-roots straving.—I am a constant reader 
of GARDENING, and find it both helpful and useful. 
Would you kindly help me by answering the following 
questions:—I have a vinery with eight Vines planted 
in an outside border. The vinery is 58 feet long by 
15 feet wide. The Vines are perfectly healthy, carry 
a good crop each year, but fruit small. I find, upon 
examining the border, the roots have strayed away 
into the garden. I am anxious to get the roots back, 
so as to enclose them in the border by a wall. Shall 
I have to follow them to their length or may I dig a 
trench, where I intend to build a stone wall, cut the 
roots, and sear them with a hot-iron?—HuGH. 

[It is quite unnecessary to lift the roots 
their full length, as a border of the width 
you name is sufficient in itself to afford a 
rooting medium for the Vines. You may, 
therefore, dig the proposed trench ‘at the 
extreme edge or limit of the border, and cut 
off all roots met with when so doing, trim- 
ming them back carefully with a sharp knife 
afterwards to a point distant some 12 inches or 
18 inches from where the wall will be built. 
If the space between the wall and existing 
border is filled in with some good and suit- 
able compost, the cut-back roots will speedily 
emit new roots of a fibrous nature, and the 
Vines will be greatly benefited thereby. 
We also advise you to top-dress the border 
with a mixture of good turfy loam, with an 
addition of other ingredients, such as lime- 
rubble, burnt soil, wood-ashes, and a com- 
pounded Vine-manure, which you can obtain 
from any dealer in horticultural sundries and 
manures. ‘This latter you should use accord- 
ing to directions sold with it. The old and, 
most likely, inert surface-soil of the border 
should be removed before applying the new 
compost. This is best done with a steel dig- 
ging fork, taking off the bad soil several 
inches deep until you find roots. The new 
soil will encourage the formation of roots 
near the surface, and lead to an increase of 
vigour in the Vines and the size of the 
berries. | 

Pruning newly-planted fruit-trees.—Having 
planted a few Apple-trees along my garden wall, and 
as there is all this year’s wood on them, kindly say if 
I shall cut them back or leave them as they are? I 
piteug training them to six wires about a foot apart. 

[Your query is very vague, aS you give us 
no information as to the age of the trees or 
whether they are fan or diagonally trained, 
which makes it difficult for us to give you the 
advice you are seeking. In the absence of 
such particulars we, therefore, give you 
general directions suited to the needs of both 
cases, and must leave you to adopt those 
which you find applicable to the necessities 
of your trees. Assuming the trees are fan- 
trained, and possessing young growths vary- 
ing in number from five to seven, these, if 
each has a distinct origin, and radiates from 
the centre, as should be the case, will be 
needed to form the main branches of the 
future tree. All that is necessary in this 
case is to shorten back these young shoots to 
where the wood is well ripened. This may, 
perhaps, mean a reduction of their length to 
one-third or one-half, according to the condi- 
tion of the wood. This shortening back must, 
however, be done in such a way that a uni- 
form length of shoot results, in order to 
secure an even balance of growth in each and 
every instance. Should there be any weak 
spray, which is hardly hkely if the trees have 
but lately been received from the nursery— 
cut back all such growths to three or four 
buds, either to form spurs or for the produc- 
tion of wood with which to furnish the trees 
with branches. In the training of these trees 
take an open fan as a guide. Let the two 
lowermost branches—one on either side of 
the stem—represent the lower ribs of the fan, 
and train them out at right angles. Then 
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arrange the remainder at equal distances be- 
tween these two branches, which will repre- 
sent the intermediate ribs of the fan, and you 
will then, so to speak, have the foundation of 
the trees properly laid. If, on the other 
hand, the trees are diagonal-trained, and fur- 
nished with from two to three tiers of 
branches, trained out at right angles to the 
stem, there should be extension shoots at the 
extremities of every branch and on the main 
stems, and, perhaps, some small amount of 
growth emanating from the older portions of 
the branches or spurs situated thereon. In 
the two latter cases, cut back the young wood 
to four buds, and shorten the extensions to 
where the wood is well ripened. Here, again, 
the shortening must not be done in a hap- 
hazard manner, as some sort of uniformity 
must be aimed at, otherwise one or more 
branches may, as a result, be considerably 
longer than the one above or below it. If 
there is any difference in their length after 
being shortened, it should be in the direction 
of the lower ones being left longer than 
the upper ones, but never the reverse. 
Cut back the leading shoot on the main 
stem to whatever may be the distance the 
branches are distant from each other, which 
is generally from 12 inches to 14 inches. 
Then next season, when the buds break. rub 
out all but three of the growths. These 
should be situated at or near the top of the 
shoots. The uppermost one should be 
allowed to grow upwards, for the purpose of 
extending the main stem, and the others 
trained out, one to the right and the other 
to the left, to form the foundation of another 
tier of branches. This system should be pur- 
sued each year until the trees reach the re- 
quired height. Should the advice given not 
meet the necessities of your case, please 
write us again, giving fuller and more definite 
information, when we shall be glad to help 
you. | 

Six late-keeping Grapes.—I should like to know 
the names of six of the latest keeping Grapes—black 
preferred—to grow along with Black Hamburgh?— 
HuGH. 

[Six good late-keeping Black Grapes to 
grow in a vinery with Black Hamburgh are 
Madresfield Court Black Muscat, Gres 
Maroc, Black Alicante, Appley Towers, . 
Alnwick Seedling, and Lady Downe’s Seed- 
ling. Alnwick Seedling would require to be 
artificially fertilised when in flower, and 
Lady Downe’s should have the warmest posi- 
tion in the vinery, as it requires rather more 
heat than the others to ripen its berries 
thoroughly. ] 


The age of trees.—One of the marked 
changes now taking place is toward the use 
of younger nursery trees in orchard planting. 
The time was, only a few years ago, when 
Apple and Pear-trees were never planted at | 
less than two years of age, while often they 
were taken from the nursery to the orchard 
at three, or even four or five, years. This 
was the practice especially with Pears. In 
recent years tree-planters have come down 
pretty uniformly to the use of two-year-old 
trees of Pear and Apple. But there has been 
manifest for several years a distinct tendency 
to plant even younger trees. Especially in 
the southern and western States, one-year-old 
trees have been frequently planted. And 
such plantings have bezn most common at 
the hands of large operators, in which circum- 
stances the practice has been particularly 
significant. Hundreds of thousands of one- 
year-old Apple-trees have been planted out 
in the last five years. Pear-trees are also 
going out an earlier agé. In the south and 
west considerable quantities of Kieffer and 
Garber are planted; these varieties, on ac- 
count of their very strong growth in the nur- 
sery, are particularly adapted to planting at 
one year old. But even such sorts as Bartlett 
and Seckel are now frequently planted at one 
year old, and this practice is being adopted 
to some extent in the north-eastern States. — 
Country Gentleman. 

Red-spider on Vines.—Dryness in the air of the 
house or at the roots of the plants is the principal 
cause of this pest, and in order to prevent it water 
freely, keeping the air of the house always moist 
when the Vines are growing, especially if the weather 
is very hot. If it increases syringe the Vines freely 
with clear rain-water, dust the leaves over with sul- 


phur, or syringe with a mixture of sulphur and 
soap. 
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Conservatory.—There are still some 
Chrysanthemums i+ flower that will be ap- 
preciated, especially for cutting, and as 
forced flowers are now coming in, there 
should be no difficulty in keeping this house 
bright, and frequent changes will be full of 
interest. Some help, too, may be obtained 
from the stove. Poinsettias which were well 
ripened in the summer, and which have 
since come on quietly, will last some time 
in the conservatory, and will make a very 
ibright group, which may be toned down with 
| Ferns and other fine-foliaged plants. Be- 
gonias should be lifted up near the glass, if 
possible, if standing on the border, as the 
jdamp may settle on the flowers and some in- 
jury be done. They are charming in baskets 
or yases. These and other plants of similar 
jcharacter when grouped together form 
centres of attraction which are much appre- 
ciated. Fuchsias that were well ripened out- 
side during the autumn will now be breaking 
into growth, and should be pruned into 
Shape and new stakes placed to the main 
stems after repotting. They should then be 
}placed in the warm-house, where the neces- 
| sary attention in stopping and training can 
be given. These will make handsome speci- 
mens for early summer flowering. As soon 
as the roots reach the sides of the pots and 
begin to coil round shift into larger pots, 
[but do not overpot, as that leads to gross 
growth. On the other hand, if left too long 
)before giving the shift, the plants will re- 
ceive a check that will throw them into 
flower be ae the necessary growth has been 
jmade to insure fine specimens. Heliotropes 
that were pruned back after the autumn rest 
will now be ready for a shift, and if grown 
near the glass will soon be in fiower; in the 
‘winter. their fragrance is appreciated Of 
/course, considerable reliance will be placed 
now and onwards: upon bulbs. Tulips re- 
quire bottom-heat to do their best, but other 
bulbs will come strongly now in a moderate 
temperature. 

Stove.—At the present time let things 
come on quietly. Too much heat will only 
fill the house with insects, and cause weakly 
igrowth. A temperature of 60 degs. at night 
will be high enough for most things, and 
ithe temperature may fall a little during 
severe weather; but the days are lengthen- 
jing, and a little more heat, with a corres- 
ponding amount of moisture, will be desir- 
jable in a few weeks. With a genial bottom- 
heat in the propagating-frame cuttings of 
Crotons and India-rubber will strike now. 
Single buds with a bit of old wood and a 
jleaf of the Rubber plunged in a brisk heat 
will root now. Leggy Draczenas may be cut 
idown ; the stems cut into single joints, and 
plunged level with the soil, or even lightly 
covered with sand will start into growth and 
jsoon make useful little plants. The ecnttings 
may be thrust into pans of sandy peat with a 
layer of sand on the top. There is not much 
potting to do just now, but a stock of the 
\different kinds of soil likely to be wanted 
may be placed in an open shed to be ready 
when required. Summer- flowering climbers 
/Allamandas, Bougainyilleas, and Cleroden- 
‘drons may have ‘what pruning is required, 
repotting as soon as the buds show signs of 
‘moving. Seeds of Begonias and other things 
may be sown shortly. 


1 


_ Inside borders of fruit-houses should be 
examined, and the dry places, if there are 
any, moistened with warm liquid-manure. If 
‘any border or part of a border is permitted 
to get dust-dry, it is difficult to moisten the 
‘dry spot without stirring it up with a fork, 
‘and watering it more than once, giving it a 
second stir up till thoroughly moistened. In 
the old days, when the lights could be taken 
off vineries and Peach- houses for a month 
‘or two, there was less danger of the borders 
becoming too dry. With the modern glass- 
house and the fixed roof the necessity for 
‘very close attention to the borders is urgent. 
‘Most of the pruning under glass will be ‘done 
Tow, and all the ventilation possible should 
bs given to fruit-trees at rest. All borders 
‘should be top-dressed before forcing begins. 
In the fruit-room.—Everything in the 
nature of decay should be promptly removed, 






























Apples that were selected and packed in 
boxes or barrels will now he in oaGd econdi- 
tion. There should be some means of venti- 
lation, but light is not necessary to late- 
keeping fruit. Two good late-keeping Apples 
will be found in Alfriston and Annie Eliza- 
beth. Those for whom I have catered have 
preferred these for dessert in April and May, 
as they are juicy and quite sweet enough for 
eating raw then. Late Pears may require a 
little warmth to bring up the flavour and 
soften the flesh. We have generally taken a 
few at a time to a warm- house for a week 
or so before they were wanted. This will 
lengthen the season. 


Plants in the house.—Change the plants 
as frequently as possible. Bamboos soon 
lose tone if left too long in an atmosphere 
where gas is burnt. Palms last longer, and 
Australian Dracienas are very lasting. These 
will occupy prominent positions. Narcissi 
should be in rather large masses, either in 
vases or large pots. Small plants will be 
placed in ornamental stands or fixed on 
brackets. 


Outdoor garden.—Where Laurels and 
other evergreens are used for undergrowth 
among trees they may be pruned now, pro- 
vided no very large branches have to be cut 
off. If large branches have to be removed 
from evergreen shrubs it will be better to 
wait till March, when the sap will be mov- 
ing. There is a prejudice among some of us 
against Laurels and Privets. The y make a 
useful blind, and need pruning well. The 
best variety of Laurels for groundwork or 
planting beneath trees is rotundifol ia. It is 
hardier than the common variety. The 
Portugal Laurel forms a _ wide-spre ading 
bush, ‘and is rather ornamental when in bles: 
som. In some gardens I haye seen this 
Laurel trained as standards in imitation of 
the Bay, which it somewhat resembles. Per- 
sonally, I am very partial to Hollies. <A 
group of Hollies in variety is always attrac- 
tive. In planting Hollies we must make sure 
there are both males and females, or there 
will not be any berries, and Hollies without 
berries lose much of their attractiveness, A 
group of Yuccas, if rightly placed, is effec- 
tive against a background of shrubs, and 
jutting out from them. They look well on 
elevated sites. Yucca filamentosa is fe at 
home at the back of the rockery, If the bed 
of Rose-cuttings was not mulched when in- 
serted, it will be wise to place a couple of 
inches of half-decayed leaf-mould between 
the rows now. Repair walks by breaking 
them up and adding fresh grayel. 


Fruit garden.—We sometimes hear com- 
plaints of the ineffectiveness of spraying 
fruit-trees, and it is probable that all spray- 
ing, either in the mixing of the spray fluid 
or in its application is not so effective as it 
might be. I have seen so much benefit fol- 
low a dressing of air-slaked lime that I 
think more lime might ba used on our fruit- 
trees. On the main stems a whitewash- 
brush might be used, but the branches may 
be dressed on a damp morning by scattering 
the lime from a shovel. Those accustomed 
to use a shovel will make very good work 
standing to windward and sc attering the lime 
over the branches. This will destroy } Moss 
and Lichens, and cleanse the bark. We do 
not want to waste money in using a spray 
fluid that dces not effect the purpose we 
have in view. Most of us know that lime 
newly slaked will have a beneficial effect at 
a very moderate cost. Those who are look- 
ing for Apples which are good for cooking 
and may be equally useful for eating raw 
should plant the following :—Alfriston has 
been good eating as late as May. Like most 
Apples of this class, it is better in April 
and May than earlier. Annie Elizabeth is 
a good companion, and it is rather brighter 
in colour. Bow Hill Pippin is a new variety 
which appears to be a late Peasgood’s Non- 
such. Newton Wonder and Schoolnidster 
may be planted either as standards or bushes, 
and not crowded. 


Vegetable garden.—Keep up a regular 
supply of Seakale, Rhubarb, and Mushrooms 
by introducing roots” at suitable intervals. 
Hot-beds can be made up now or shortly for 
Potatoes and Horn Carrots. A few Radish- 
seeds may be scattered over the surface as a 
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catch crop without injuring Potatoes or Car- 
rots, as they will come off before the room 
is wanted. Fresh ground should be prepared 
for the growth of Seakale and Asparagus. 
If strong roots of Asparagus are planted en 
a hot-bed where the temperature in the bed 
is about 80 degs. or so, the Asparagus will 
start immediately, and be ready for cutting 
in about three weeks. The frame should be 
matted up if the temperature is not exces- 
sive till the heads of Asparagus are through 
the soil, which should be light in character 
and about 4 inches or 5 inches in depth over 
the Asparagus roots. When the Asparagus 
heads are through the soil, light and air may 
ba admitted to give flavour. Take advan- 
tage of frosty weather to wheel manure on 
the land. Quarters of Gooseberries and Cur- 
rants should have manure, if fine fruits are 
wanted, All spare ground should he trenched 
or thrown up to the weather. Seed lists are 
coming in now, and should be looked over 
and selections made in good time. I am told 
amateurs are the best customers for new 
things in vegetables, and this is probably 
true. Ki. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 
Lxtracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 11th.—Sowed early Peas on south 
border. Peas are also coming on in pots, 
as it is necessary to have Peas ready for 
gathering as early as possible. I have seen 
good crops of Peas grown in large cool- 
houses in rows, and fairl y good crops have 
been grown in pots, but Peas will not bear 
much heat. Night temperature should not 
exceed 45 degs. to 50 degs. The position 
must be light and the ventilation free when 
the weather is mild and calm. Early Long- 
pod Beans are started in boxes, to be trans- 
planted when ready. 

January 12th.—For the most part, all 
Pe a nr Be bulbs have been planted, 
and are now making roots, but Ihave planted 
Narcissi and other bulbs after this date, 
partly as an periment and partly because 
they had been overlooked at the proper sea- 
son. I have found if the bulbs have been 
kept cool and not dried up too much they 
have grown strongly and flowered well. A 
bed of Narcissus Barri conspicuus was 
planted in February and flowered splendidly. 

January 13th.—All early Potatoes have 
been laid out thinly to sprout, as far as 
epee and boxes permit. The earliest varie- 
ies have been placed crown upwards in the 
ie xes for the central crown eye to develop 
strongly. All the other eyes will be removed, 
as one vigorous stem is better than more in 
early Potatoes. Shifted Cinerarias into 
6-inch pots. Potted Primula obconica into 
5-inch pots. We have a very good strain of 
this in many beautiful colours, and save 
our own seeds. 

January 14th.—Pea-sticks, stakes, ete., are 
prepared in bad weather. Pruned Peaches 
on south wall. To avoid treading much on 
the borders when the soil is damp “poards are 
used to stand on. Planted another span- 
roofed house with Cucumbers. The house 
has been thoroughly cleaned, and everything 
cleared out of the beds, where insects, especi- 
ally woodlice, hybernate. By making a 
thorough clearance insects give no trouble. 
Melon-seeds have been sown for the first 
crop. 

January 15th.—Sowed Ailsa Craig Onion 
in boxes for transplanting. Cauliflowers 
also and Brussels Sprouts and a few Leeks 
have been sown to come on quietly. Planted 
a warin-frame with early Potatoes. All 
these warm forcing-frames are matted up at 
wight. Moved a lot of stout, young plants 
of Hydrangeas into warm-house to flower 
early. Lawns and walks are rolled at suit- 
able times—generally after frost, when the 


‘surface is damp. 


January »-16th.—Dressed Gooseberry and 


‘Currant-bushes with lime and soot, to keep 


off the birds. These are usually most 
troublesome when the buds begin to swell. 
We want to keep the birds off altogether, as 
if they once taste the fresh, young buds it 
takes a good deal to put them off. Moved a 
lot of shrubs and Spireas to forcing-house. 
Re-arranged conservatory, Plant - houses 
have been yaporised, 
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“ROSES AND ROSE-GROWING.’”* 
We are sure that Miss Kingsley knows her 
Roses, and there is evidence in the book 
that she loves them; but we cannot acquit 
her of the blame of adding to the number of 
the already too many books on Roses. Surely 
of all subjects ever attacked by writers this 
has been the most written up, and often with- 
out profit to the reader. Sometimes exhibi- 
tors take up the work of Rose-book making, 
entirely ignoring the garden Rose-lover, their 
aim being confined to cutting show blooms 
off ugly standards. With such an immense 
wealth of catalogues and other publications 
in all countries, nobody wants the conven- 
tional ideas of Rose growers repeated ad 
nauseam in books, which as a rule contain 
little help for the garden grower, but merely 
perpetuate stereotyped practices. 

This book, like so many others, makes too 
much of supposed classes, like the Boursault 
and Bourbon, based on a very slender foun- 
dation, and of no value from the garden point 
of view. All this needless classifying cends 
to encourage the idolatrous host who worship 
Crimson Ramblers and like rubbish. As Rose 
lovers have not always much room, it is a 
mistake to fill gardens with things of short 
bloom and poor quality, often even without 
the form of a Rose. 

In dealing with Tea Roses the authoress 
states (p. 81) that ‘“‘no pruning should be done 
till April.’ This is wrong. To let your Tea 
Roses sway about all the winter in fierce 
storms is a mistake, and also to defer prun- 
ing to April, though the final pruning may 
then be given. What can be the good of 
leaving on the Roses all the long winter a 
mass of half-dead leaves and old flower 
stems? 

The authoress states that as a precaution 
against frost, 

‘“a few fronds of bracken should be drawn 
through the branches,” and ‘‘as an extra pre- 
caution in the event of very severe weather the 
earth may be drawn up some four or five 
inches round the stems.” 

This is unnecessary, and would be impos- 
sible to carry out in some conditions. The 
plan may be right in the north, but it is not 
so in the large areas of southern England and 
Ireland. Further on:— 

“Great care, however, must be exercised in 
uncovering the plants, the protecting material 
being removed gradually, so that the growth may 
not be unduly forced on—only to be cut by the 
first cold wind—or, on the other hand, that the 
plant may not receive a shock by sudden and 
complete exposure.” 

I have grown thousands of Tea Roses for 
many years past, and never protected one 
with any material, and never lost one from 
cold. ‘This plan, or any plan like it, makes 
the presence of Roses in the garden a source 
of ugliness, and prevents the growth of other 
plants round the Roses, which is essential in 
a beautiful Rose garden :— 

“‘ Standard Tea Roses may be protected by 

straw tied lightly rownd the heads, care being 
taken not to break the shoots by tying them in 
too tightly.” 
What a picture! There ought to be no stan- 
dard Tea Roses, because, with the whole of 
their bodies stuck up in the air like that in 
hard winters, we are bound to lose them. 
They grow very much better as dwarfs, even 
making the growth of a yard or more in a 
season. 

The book is illustrated with coloured print- 
ing, very clean, but, being photographs, the 
artistic side is not in evidence. But who is 
to draw the Rose? Yet the photographer 
might, at least, be a little more careful in his 
composition. 

One of the cheapest ways of book-making 
is illustrated in this book—e.g., each sec- 
tion is followed by a catalogue of all 
the Roses that could well be included in it. 
As all these Roses are already described in 
hundreds of English, French, German, and 
American catalogues. setting them out in 
large type does not help us. 





* “Roses and Rose-growing.” By Rose G, Kingstey. 
Whittaker and Co., London and New York, 








GARDENING TLLUSTRATED. 


_ The greatest evil of all about Rose-growing 
is not even referred to in this book, 
which is the idea so prevalent in sandy 


and warm soil districts —in Surrey and 
other counties—-that you cannot grow 
Roses in such soil. ‘The perpetual repe- 


titions in catalogues and in books of the 
statement that we can only grow Roses on 
heavy, clayish soils is the cause of this. Of 
course, the Brier, being a plant of the close 
and heavy wealden soils, if we put our Teas 
and Chinas on that, we are bound to lose 
them in the hght sandy soils, The finest 
and largest Tea Roses I have ever seen are 
un soils absolutely different—friable, warm, 
clayless. Rh. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GarvENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epitor of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusuisugr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue tmmediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—Fair examples 
of each subject—not more than sour in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Daisies on lawn (Mitcham).—You can only hope 
to eventually clear the Daisies out by continually 
digging them up with a stout handfork or some such 
implement. This may be done at once. Your lawn 
seems to be full of Daisies, in which case the best 
plan would be to have it dug, clearing out the Datsy- 
roots as the work proceeds. Then relay with fresh 
turf, seeing to it that all bad weeds are pulled out 
before you lay it down. If you do not care to go to 
the expense of turf, you could, next March, take 
the work in hand, sowing down the lawn in April 
with good Grass-seed, not that from a hayloft, which, 
as a rule, is very full of weeds, and ctten causes a 
lot of trouble afterwards. 


Gloxinias (A. C.).—During the winter you may 
let the tubers remain in the pots, or you may turn 
them out, shake clear of soil, and lay in a box of dry 
sand or soil. The house they are kept in during the 
winter should not fall below 45 degs. at any time. 
Do not place too near the hot-water pipes, and if the 
soil gets very dry it may be damped. At the end of 
February, or in the early part of March, the tubers 
must be potted in a mixture of light loam, leaf- 
mould, and peat, in equal parts, adding about one- 
sixth of silver sand. Pot lightly, and water very 
carefully for a time after potting, keeping them as 
near the glass as you can while growing to prevent 
the foliage becoming drawn. 


Thrips on Azaleas (Southdown).—It is as we sur- 
mised. The Azalea-leaves you send are badly 
attacked by thrips, caused through keeping the plants 
too dry at the roots. The atmosphere of the house 
is also too dry. Syringe the plants with paraffin 
emulsion, Quassia extract, and soft-soap or Tobacco- 
water. A cheap insecticide for the destruction of 
this pest, also green and black-fly, is as follows: Tie 
up a peck of soot in a canvas bag and place it in a 
hogshead of soft water. Stir the bag of soot about 
daily for a week, and then add about 3 Ib. of fresh 
unslaked lime. When the lime has clarified the mix- 
ture it may be used for syringing, diluting it if ne- 
cessary. ‘Try it on one or two plants first. This is 
an excellent syringing mixture, not only freeing the 
plants from insects, but also giving health and vigour 
to them. If you could move the plants into a small 
house and fumigate them with XL All this would 
soon clear the pest off. 


Chrysanthemums from seed (Amateur).—Sow 
the seed in a box of sandy soil at the end of February 
in a gentle heat, covering the box with a piece of 
glass to arrest the evaporation of moisture from the 
soil. Directly the plants are large enough to handle, 
pot them off singly into thumbs, and place them on a 
shelf close to the glass in a temperature of 55 degs. 
When the pots are full of roots shift the plants into 
pots 4 inches in diameter and again into others 
7 inches across, using a compost of loam two parts, 
one of partly decayed horse-manure, with sand 
enough to keep the whole porous. At the second 
potting give the plants cooler treatment, finally plac- 
ing them out-of-doors in an open, sunny position. 
One great aim all the way through is to induce a 
stocky habit of growth. When the plants make their 
first natural break, by the formation of a bloom-bud 
at the point of the single stem, three additional 
shoots should be selected, tying them loosely to one 
stake in the centre, removing all other growths as 
fast as they are made, restricting the growth to 
these eelected shoots Each will bear one bloom in 
the centre, other buds will form at the side; but if 
large blooms only are desired, remove all but that in 
the centre. Place the plants under cover upon the 
appearance of frost, and give them a light position 
in a cool-house where they are to flower. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, increasing 
(Zoe).—The plants late in the spring, when their 
flowering period is over or nearly 60, should be cut 
back to below where the first blooms haye been pro- 
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duced. In a short time young shoots will be pushed 
out towards the base of the plant, and when these 
are from 1} inches to 2 inches long they form the best 
of cuttings. They should, with a sharp knife, be cut 
close off to the main stem, and dibbled into well- 
drained pots of sandy soil, given a gentle watering 
through a fine rose, and placed in a close propagat- 
ing-case in the stove. Only water when necessary, 
and open the case occasionally to dry up any super- = 
abundant moisture. In about thtee weeks the cut- 
tings will have rooted, when they may be hardened 
off and potted singly into small pots. <A suitable 
compost in which to grow this Begonia and its 
various forms is a mixture of loam and leaf-mould, 
with, if the loam is inclined to be heavy, plenty of 
silver sand. When the pots get full of roots an occa- 
sional dose of liquid-manure is very beneficial. You 
can retain the old plants, potting them when they 
have started freely into growth after having been 
cut down, but we prefer to raise from cuttings every 


year. 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Winter Cherry (Physalis) (Reader).—It is as 
an autumn plant that the Physalis is valuable, when 
the abundance of the richly-coloured calyces renders 
it one of the most striking plants in the garden. The 
older species is P. Alkekengi, which has been sur- 
passed by the new variety P. Franchetti, which is far 
superior in every way. With good treatment and 
early planting some good effects may be secured. 
The Physalises are perennials, and that, too, of a 
somewhat persistent character. The roots are in- 
clined to travel, and sometimes a gap is left where 
no such gap was intended. By transplanting every 
year this may be avoided. They can easily be increased 
by division or from seed sown in heat in the spring, 
hardening off the plants previous to planting out. 


Treatment of Chimonanthus fragrans 
(E. M. Hindley).—Probably, a good deal might be 
done by judicious pruning to induce your plants of 
Chimonanthus fragrans to flower. After the season 
of blooming is past—say, in February—is the best 
time to prune this Chimonanthus. The flowers are 
chiefly carried on short, thick spurs, or on little 
twigs springing from the old wood, hence, in pruning, 
the shoots should be cut back to within 3 inches or 
4 inches of the large branches, These cut-back shoots 
will, in the course of the following summer, send out 
other flowering shoots. Frequently during the sum- 
mer strong gross shoots are pushed out from the face 
of the plant, and these should be ruthlessly cut out, 
as they seldom flower. 


SHORT REPLIES. 





T. T. N.—1, You cannot do better than plant a 
good Ivy, such as Hedera Helix var. amurensis. 
Have nothing to do with variegated kinds, 2, The 
soil in which your Ferns are growing is evidently ex- 
hausted, and you should have them repotted in the 
spring. 8, Here, again, you can have nothing better 
than an Ivy, as mentioned in reply No. 1.——H. H.— 
You will find an article on the use of the insecticide 
you refer to in the last volume, page 271.~ Spread it 
on the surface, and dig it in.——Cornwall.—No doubt 
a great many of the seedlings will produce double 
flowers, but you cannot expect every one to do s0, 
and you will probably get some inferior kinds.—— 
P, Sutherland.—The only article we have published 
appears in our issue of June 27th, 1908, page 249, a 
cope which can be had of the publisher, post free, 
or 13d. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—W. M.—1, Selaginella Kraus- 
siana; 2, S. K. aurea; 3, Myrsiphyllum asparagoides ; 


4, Plumbago capensis.——X. Y. Z.—1, Hoya carnosa; 
2, Plumbago rosea; 3, Veronica Andersoni variegata ; 


4, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum.——M. L.—1, 
Saxifraga Camposii, as far as we can determine with- 
out flowers; 2, Pteris cretica albo-lineata; 38, Pteris 
serrulata cristata; 4, Adiantum gracillimum.—— 
F. Burns.—1, Adiantum concinnum; 3, Adiantum 
concinnum latum; 38, Phlebodium aureum. 

Names of fruits.—W. H. C.—Pear Catillac.—— 
G. P.—Apples: 1, Royal Russet; 2, Yorkshire Beauty ; 
8, Adams’ Pearmain; 4, Calville blane.——J. D.— 


Apple Tom Putt.——Constant Reader.—l, Easter 
Beurré; 2, Beurré d’Anjou; 3, Catillac; 4, Glou Mor- 
ceau.——D. Hill.—Your fruits were very poor; 1 and 


2, King of the Pippins; 8, Clarke’s Pippin; 4, Striped 
Queening.——M. Mitchell.—Apples: 1, Cox’s Pomona; 
2, Wellington; 3, Winter Queening.——W. J 
Apples: 1, Yorkshire Beauty; 2,Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
Pear is Swan’s Egg.——B. H.—Sturmer Pippin.——G. 
—Pear Vicar of Winkfield; 2, Ne Plus Meuris; 3, 
Winter Nelis; 4, Easter Beurré.——J. L. M.—Apples: 
Annie Elizabeth; 2, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 3, Blen- 
heim; 4, Adams’ Pearmain.——W. 7.—Apples: 1], 
Yorkshire Greening; 2, Wellington; 3, Alfriston; 4, 
French Crab.——D. E. T.—Apples: 1, Northern 
Greening; 2, Wellington; 8, Sturmer Pippin; 4, 
Leathercoat Russet. 





Bees, buying (J. P.).—There is no foul brood in 
the case of the comb in question, the cause of the 
hive becoming deserted being probably robbing. Un- 
less checked in time, foul brood causes the comb to 
rot away. The comb about which you inquire should 
be melted down and made up into foundation rather 
than be used as it is. Should you close the bargain, 
we advise your using frame hives, in preference to 
skeps, as soon as the bees can be transferred in the 
spring. 





OUR SHEET ALMANACK,— With this issue we 
nresent a sheet Almanack In it we give a number of 
useful recipes for the making of Bordeaux mixture, 
Quassia extract, dc., which we trust readers will find 
useful and at the same time handy for reference. We 
also, as far as we have been able give the list of the 
fitures of the various Shows held in the Metropotis by 
the Rose Society, the Sweet Pea Society, the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, dc., while the dates of the 
Committee mertings and shows of the Royal Horticultural 
Society have also been included 
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VEGETABLES. 


NEW VARIETIES OF POTATOES. 
DuriIna the past two or three years new 
varieties of Potatoes have been very spar- 
ingly offered. ‘The public were so deceived 
over certain highly-boomed and _ high-priced 
varieties a few years ago that quite new ones 
find it very difficult to make a reputation. But 
it must be conceded that another cause has 
been found in the too general reproduction of 
Up-to-Date in the various seedlings put 
into commerce, and of which few have proved 
to be superior to the parent. Yet another 
cause for distrust is that no new variety is 
immune from disease attacks. I have not 
found in any one variety, new or old, this sea- 
son, all tubers when pecled for cooking abso- 
lutely free from fungus-spores ; and that fact 
offers the strongest possible reason for peel- 
ing tubers before cooking them, as in most 
cases no evidence of the internal disease is to 
be seen on the coats. Some very beautiful 
red Potatoes, apparently as clean as Potatoes 
could be, which came from Ireland, and were 
pronounced disease-resisting, when peeled 
showed in several cases the fungoid blotches 
which evidence disease. It is very hkely that 
disease was, or is, more abundant in our 
Potato crops this year than has been the case 
for two or three preceding seasons, but, un- 
fortunately, it is never fully absent even from 
the best assumed resisters. 

It may be well here to remind those who 
have Potatoes stored that it is well to give 
them liberal dustings of fresh ground (not 
slacked) lime, as that absorbs any moisture 
the tubers may generate. So far as I have 
seen, the new White City Kidney of 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons presents the most 
complete breakaway from the Up-to-Date 
strain, as its parents are Abundance and 
Langworthy. It is a very late variety, and 
carries its robust haulm very green well into 
October. It will probably become a fine mar- 
ket variety. It is hoped that other raisers 
will break away from the Up-to-Date tradi- 
tion, and endeavour to create, if possible, 
quite new and distinct strains. Plentiful 
as varieties of Potatoes are, we could very 
well dispense with scores of them, and thus 
make room for varieties that should help to 
increase public confidence. pe OP 








EXCESS OF NITROGEN. 


AN excess of nitrogen encourages the deve- 
lopment of leaf to the prejudice of flowers 
and fruit. In a soil or a compost poor in 
nitrogen, plants lack development, but where 
there is excess of nitrogen the contrary 
occurs. As nitrogen is a dear commodity 
this last can seldom happen if we exclude 
certain composts into which it enters largely. 
Nitrogen is sold as a chemical dressing under 


mentioned are saltpetres—and so when we 
speak of ammoniac. Also dried blood, dried 
night soil, ete., contain nitrogen, which is 
more or less quickly assimilable by plants. 
Speaking of nitrogen as assimilable, al- 
though this substance, or gas, is very preva- 
lent in nature—it abounds in the air, in 
plants, in animals, and in the soil itself— 
it is not in a form which makes it susceptible 
to immediate use by roots; it needs time in 
order to acquire that form. In soils of great 
fertility nitrogen is always present in quan- 


useful and normal way, and without excess. 
It has associates which are known as 
phosphorus, lime, silica, not to speak of 
others of less importance, and which it sets 
in movement. If it goes too fast for them 
the result is unbalanced nutrition. ‘That en- 
courages the growth of numerous fungous 
diseases, dry rot, and anemia. It follows 
that while nitrogen is a very useful element 
it can be harmful if used in excess; and it 
is well known, therefore, that this element 
enters largely into the composition of cer- 
tain commonly-used manures — farmyard 
manure, dried blood, animal matter, nitrates, 
saltpetre, ammoniac.—iyon LHorticole. 





RHUBARB. 


Harpy has the Christmas festive season 
passed ere forced Rhubarb is seen in the 
markets and shops. That is a tribute to the 
value of Rhubarb for forcing; but stems 
pushed into growth so early, and with 
rapidity, have little substance, and when 
cooked are little else than rind and water. 
Where roots are so plentiful that some can 
be spared for forcing in warmth, it is quite 
early enough to get them into a dark, warm 
place early in February, and to let the 
growth be slow, as then the stems are much 
more solid and fleshy. It is also possible by 
the time that pulling is over, to have good 
stems to follow, from roots covered up in the 
open with tubs or casks that have no heads 
to them. If these be put on while the 
weather is mild, and broad boards be laid 
over the tops, then a good quantity of long 
stable manure be packed about each tub, and 
over the top, growth soon follows, and some 
half-dozen roots so covered up will bear for 
several weeks. By the time those are done, 
strong young plants over which some light 
litter or straw has been laid should be giving 
stems in the open. 

It is well to have a rather large stock of 
roots to give successional pullings in this 
way, as it is only in such case the full pro- 
ductiveness of Rhubarb is seen and utilised. 
The roots lifted for forcing, if so soon as done 
with are stacked in a sheltered place out- 
doors close together, and have a little soil 


tity sufficient to induce vegetation in a| 


been heavily manured, and some 4 feet apart, 
very strong leaf growth is obtained in the 
summer; and the following year, in the open 
ground, these young roots push stems much 
earlier than older ones do. In amateurs’ gar- 
dens it is too much the rule to plant Rhubarb 
in some corner, then to leave it to do its 
best for many years. ‘That is not cultiva- 
tion, neither does it result in getting from 
the plants the best results. R. R. 





COTTAGERS AND TOMATOES. 
COTTAGERS, so far as my experience goes, 
seem to have pretty well mastered the art of 
growing Tomatoes, as in many cases where 
there is a small greenhouse, remarkable crops 
of fruit may be seen on plants in pots or 
boxes during the summer, while outdoor 
plants are invariably put out on to the 
warmest positions, and, if quite in the open, 
tied up properly to stakes and kept free from 
side-shosts. The weakest feature of the cot 
tager’s culture outdoors seems to be found 
in non-ability to get strong plants in pots to 
put out early in June. It is when such can 
be had singly in 60’s, also some 12 inches in 
height, with one truss of bloom already set, 
that a good start is made. Im such case 
capital crops of fruit are seen during August 
and later months. No doubt, many persons 
would even now deride the growing of Toma- 
toes by cottagers in their gardens or on allot- 
ments, but the fruits now form an important 
food product, and it is absurd to object to 
Tomatoes being grown. One not uncommon 
mistake even with professional growers is 
planting outdoors in soil that is too highly 
enriched with manure. When that is the 
case, leafage is often unduly large. and 
coarse, and the fruit is large and much 
sutured, being thus practically unsaleable. 
Tomato plants do best in soil that is mode- 
rately good, so as to induce them to begin 
setting flowers early. But once a good set 
of fruit is obtained then feeding in the form 
of manure mulchings or lquid-manure may 
be freely applied until the fruits begin to 
colour, when feeding may be gradually with- 
held. Le SE 





SPROUTING POTATOES. 
THE practice of sprouting seed Potatoes in 
boxes emphasised in the article from the 
Field, on page 594, is one that has been 
strongly advocated for many years, but does 
not seem, all the same, to find that favour 
which it deserves. Just recently a case was 
decided at the Birmingham Assizes, in which 
a farmer sued some seed-Potato merchants 
for a large sum of money claimed because 
several tons of seed-Potatoes supplied had 
turned out indifferently, it being alleged they 
were mixed or untrue to name. Had the 





placed round them, soon commence to form 





various forms and names. When one speaks 
of nitrate of anything (soda or potash), it is 
gafe to say that it is nitrogen—the two salts 


new leafage, and if later they be divided, and 
the portions each having one or two crowns 
attached be planted in trenched soil that has 


purchaser but set up these Seed-Potatoes, or 
but a portion of them, in shallow boxes a 
month prior to the time for planting, not 
only would he haye been able to detect by 
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the sprouts whether mixed or true, but also 
could have tested growth, as those tubers 
which broke weak would have, if planted, 
given very poor results. When thus boxed 
and sprouted, if thought to be unsatisfactory, 
the opinion of experts should have been ob- 
tained, and if found untrue, the labour of 
planting and cultivating might have been 
avoided, better seed-tubers being obtained 
elsewhere. 

Sprouted tubers are fully three weeks 
earlier than those not so sprouted when 
planted, and for that reason planting, which 
may be commonly done early in April, can 
be delayed until the end of the month, when 
the soil will have beeome warmer and growth 
is more certain and robust. It often hap- 
pens that tubers that have not sprouted, or 
which have done so in the dark, and have 
had to be rubbed off when taken from a 
pit or heap feel the effects of the cold soil 
very much, and the growth which follows is 
weak or very late. Boxing tons may seem a 
big job, but the consequent crop in the 
autumn far more than repays for the earlier 
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FRUIT. 
FRUIT-TREES NEAR LARGE TOWNS. 


T'o the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

Str,—What a blessing to anyone is the pos- 
session of a really good fruit-tree in full 
bearing, and yet how rarely does the pos- 
sessor realise his good fortune! One sees 
this in all parts of the country, but most 
markedly, perhaps, in the suburbs of large 
cities and in the manufacturing and mining 
districts. In these places it is rarely indeed 
one sees old trees carefully tended or young 
trees planted to make up the deficiencies 
cased by death and decay. ‘The possessors 
of gardens, whether of the cottage, villa, or 
even more pretentious type, seem reluctant 
to spend any care on trees that are, prob- 
ably, not their own property, or to spend 
money in planting young trees for other 
people to reap the benefit. 

In this locality we are within six miles of 
Liverpool. The soil is rich and stiff, and 
admirably suited to the growing of Apples, 
/ and yet there are not many Apples grown, 
the inhabitants preferring to buy what few 
they require from the vendors of foreign- 
grown fruit. 

Some three years ago, when I settled down 
in my present house, with its sunny, some- 
what old-fashioned little garden of half an 
acre, I found myself the happy possessor of a 
few old fruit-trees, very decrepit and forlorn, 
i it is true, after some forty years of absolute 
t neglect, but still, well worth working upon. 
si At the present time, as the result of care 
and attention, each of those old trees had a 

large—in some cases a very large—crop of 

fruit each of these three years: fruit, too, 
of fine quality, the value of which, to the 
owner, can be easily estimated at a time 
when the young trees, planted so freely, 
have been getting established, and, conse- 
quently, bearing nothing. The Apple-trees, 
Irish Peach, Golden Noble, and Keswick 
Codlin, are all valuable, indeed; but most 
valuable of all are an old tree of Alfriston, 
which carries its heavy crop undamaged by 
the strongest winds until gathered late in 
November, and an old Pear-tree of the 
variety Verulam. This latter is a very old 
tree, well over a century. Its top _ por- 
tion has long since gone, but the lower 
boughs are still capable of carrying a couple 
of hundredweight of splendid fruit, which, 
like the Alfriston, is not gathered until late 
in November, and which keeps in sound con- 
dition until the following year’s crop comes 
to take its place. These two old trees are 
indeed useful, valued servants; would there 
were more like them! I have taken the 
liberty of enclosing a couple of typical speci- 
mens of the fruits I have alluded to as Al- 
friston Apple and Verulam Pear. If I am in 
error in the naming of them, I hope you will 
be good enough to point it out. 

(Doctor) C. R. Moss. 

[Your Apple ind Pear are correctly named. 
; Alfriston is one of the most valuable late 
Apples we have, while the Pear Verulam is 
a very useful variety for stewing.—ED. ] 
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FAILURE OF FRUIT. 


I HAVE an idea that canker in some trees is caused 
by either a want of some ingredient or the noxious 
presence of one. Apple Lord Suffield will not do with 
me, no matter where it is placed. It has been 
tried here in the hottest and driest place—a place 
too dry for other trees—but it has been of no avail. 
I have tried the formula of Mr. Rivers for canker. 
With some trees in a dampish place it has certainly 
proved to be beneficial; but Lord Suffield and Red 
Astrachan have never derived any benefit from it. 
The prospects of a good fruit season were excellent 
last spring. All the fruit-trees, both in the open and 
under glass, were beautiful with bloom; but the re- 
sults have been most disappointing. Ona wall facing 
south-west there are thirteen Pear-trees, all different 
varieties, and the crop was four Pears only. In 
favourable seasons I have had a splendid crop, and 
plenty of Pears of 3 lb. and 1 lb. in weight. Cox’s 
Orange and Ribston on a wall with the same aspect 
had a miserable crop, the Apples few in number and 
small. Under glass I had a fine bloom on the Peaches 
in the border and in pots, and on the Cherries and 
Plums in pots. The result was most disappointing. 
The trees in the border averaged six Peaches each, 
instead of from twenty-five to thirty, most of the 
Peach-trees in pots had not any crop; the Cherries 
were a blank, and the Plum-trees did not average 
three fruits each. With the exception of the Cherries, 
I have to thin the fruit every year, but this process 
was not required this year. Naturally, I have con- 
sidered the matter over very carefully to try and call 
to mind any errors I may have made in the treat- 
ment of these trees, and I cannot think of any. 
When these unsatisfactory results under glass are 
considered, in conjunction with the unsatisfactory 
fruit-crop in the open, I have come to the conclusion 
that there must have been something pernicious to 
the fruit-blooms in the spring, and that. it was so 
powerful as to invade the glasshouse and affect the 
trees there. What this something was, I am unable 
to suggest. I had one Plum-tree removed from the 
glasshouse before it burst its buds, and placed in the 
heated vinery. The result was that the fruit on this 
tree had to be thinned very considerably. I consider 
that this supports my theory of something perni- 
cious being in the atmosphere and damaging the 
blooms. Outdoor Plums had not any fruif on them. 
Trees—Apple and Pear—that hitherto had _ been 
healthy, this year show signs of canker or blight, 
and are looking very bad. I had a few Apples on 
Newton Wonder and Sandringham, and these took on 
a most beautiful colour, ‘hese are the exceptions 
to a most disastrous fruit year.—A. A. W. 

[You appear to have been singularly unfor- 
tunate in that you have had little or no re- 
turn in the shape of a crop of fruit during 
the past season, and seem inclined to attri- 
bute the failure either. to the presence of 
something of a deleterious nature in the soil 
or to noxious fumes in the air. ‘There may 
be some constituent in the soil in which the 
trees are planted inimical to their well-being, 
or, on the other hand, the soil may be defi- 
cient of the chemicals which are requisite to 
render a soil suited for fruit culture. On 
this question of soil, as to its depth and com- 
position you afford no information, and you 
would be well-advised in having it analysed 
with the view of ascertaining whether. 1t is 
really suitable for fruit culture, and of what 
it may be deficient, or whether it contains 
anything of an iniurious nature. That the 
two particular varieties of Apples you name 
should be victims of canker is not a matter 
for surprise, as this is the case in so many 
parts of the country; but it is the fact of 
so many trees being attacked, and which, I 
take it, have hitherto been exempt, that ap- 
pears rather remarkable. ‘This leads us to 
put the following query :—-Have you satisfied 
yourself in each and every case that it is 
canker which is so injuriously affecting your 
trees? The reason for asking for informa- 
tion on this point is that a fungoid disease 
has been pretty rife in some parts of the 
country during the past few months, and any- 
one not acquainted with the disease and its 
results would naturally jump to the conclu- 
sion that canker was at the root of the evil, 
and never think of attributing it to the pre- 
sence of quite another kind of fungus to that 
which sets up what is generally known as 
canker. In a bad attack the damage done to 
young and old wood is considerable, as not 
only are the young growths killed outright, 
but portions of the older wood also, and trees 
infested with it become pitiable objects. As 


sults in former seasons. Were you living in 
a manufacturing district or in the neighbour- 
hood of chemical works, the feasibility of 
something noxious destroying the delicate 
organs in the flowers would then become ap- 
parent. 

As regards the failure under glass, we are 
led to put further querics, by asking whether 
frost of any severity prevailed at the time 
the trees were in bloom, and, if so, what 
measures (if any) were taken to render the 
blossoms secure from injury? Also, if the 
flowers were fertilised by hand in the usual 
way in the middle of the day? If sufficient 
fire-heat was employed in the event of sharp 
frosts occurring, to keep the temperature 
about 40 degs. to 45 degs. at night and 
50 degs. by day, with a dry atmosphere and 
a little air on the top ventilators during the 
morning, to keep the air in circulation, there 
should have been no difficulty im securing a 
full set of fruit with the aid of a camel-hair 
brush to secure the dispersion of the pollen. 
Too high a temperature is bad for Cherries, 
and, in fact, for all stone fruits when the 
trees are in flower, and the more nearly the 
conditions approximate to such as obtain out- 
doors under favourable circumstances, the 
better the results. On the other hand, a 
very low temperature, say only a few degrees 
above freezing-point, with the atmosphere 
charged with moisture, would prevent the 
pollen on the anthers from ripening or be- 
coming potent, and under such conditions a 


partial or total failure would naturally re- 
sult. The mere fact of you mentioning that 


you secured a good set of fruit on the Plum- 
tree which you placed in warmth, leads us to 
conclude that it was want of a slight amount 
of warmth which led to the non-setting of 
the blossoms and loss of crop. If we are 
correct in our surmising, the remedy 1s 
obvious, and lies in your own hands.] 





APPLE CORNISH GILLIFLOWER. 
Nort so much is heard of this Apple as was 
the case a few years since, possibly because It 
is found that Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
which has a similar flavour, is so much 
superior in appearange, in bearing, and every 
other particular. In Cornish Gilliflower the 
greatest merit is found in its edible qualities. 
I have failed to discover any superior points 
in Cornish Gilliflower.when comparison has 
been made with Cox’s—indeed,: I considered 
them almost identical in this respect.. Not 
only does Cox’s easily score in outward ap- 
pearance, but the tree adapts itself to any 
and every form of growth and’ training. 
Cornish Gilliflower belongs to the class of 
tree which bears fruit on the extremities of 
its lateral growths, and, if subjected to ordi- 
nary methods of pruning, would suffer con- 
siderably in yield, for in the ordinary course 
these shoots would be cut away. Those who 
are familiar with the tree and kind would, of 
course, keep an eye on the pruning as it 
progressed. we 

Some judges show a marked partiality for 
Cornish Gilliflower, and award prizes con- 
trary to public opinion, sometimes, because of 
the inclusion of this particular kind. I hold 
this to be a direct injustice, because, with so 
many really good and modern varieties now 
exhibited, there is no justification for grant- 


ing favours to an Apple that has but 
one really outstanding claim —namely, 
flavour. ‘There is no other among the long 


list of available exhibition Apples I can name 
that has fewer claims, for there is neither 
shape nor colour to recommend it, and these 
are certainly two most essential points in an 
ideal show fruit. I recently noted a case of 
injustice bearing on the awards in an @x- 
tremely close contest at a November fruit 
show. ‘The inclusion of this one particular 





remedies for dealing with this disease and 
canker have been given in a previous issue of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, we will pass on to 
the question of the non-setting of the fruit- 
blossom. Instead of something of a noxious 
character being responsible for this, we think 


variety seemed to the judges to be ample 
reason for granting the higher award, al- 
though this particular collection of six sorts 
was one of the most uneven among twelve 
exhibitors. From the foregoing remarks it 
will be seen there is not much to justify the 





it more likely that either frost or cold winds, 
combined with dull weather and a low tem- 
perature (which would cripple the fructifying 
organs and also prevent bees and _ insects 








from fertilising the blossoms) is the rea- 


son, especially as you have had such good re- 


planting of Cornish Gilliflower, at any rate, 
in limited collections, and I certainly would 
not recommend the Apple for the amateur’s 
garden, even admitting its fine flavour. If 
required, the standard form of training 18 
the best, because here Nature can assume a 
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habit which allows of these fruiting laterals | 


being left. The attempt to produce a shapely 
bush or pyramid that will fully satisfy in its 
summer crop will be difficult of realisation. 
Cox’s Orange bears so well from year to year 
that no reason exists for the division of 
favours between this and Cornish Gilli- 
flower. WEST WILTS. 





PEAR LE LECTIER. 
IN the accompanying illustration, a com- 
paratively new and fine Pear, which has the 
great merit of keeping in first-rate condition 
till the present month is well advanced, is 
portrayed. We are, greatly to our regret, 
not in a position to furnish our readers with 
its antecedents prior to its introduction to 
this country; but it was granted a first-class 
certificate by the Fruit Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1894. We 
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Quince stock, and may be grown as a pyra- 
mid or espalier in the open garden, or as a 
cordon or any other form of tree against a 
wall. In cool districts we should advise its 
being given the protection of a wall, and in 
each and every instance to allow the fruits 


to hang, weather permitting, until the first 


| or second week in November before gathering 
| and storing them. 


The individual fruits are, as may be seen, 
of large size, and some specimens differ 
slightly in shape from the one here figured ; 
but all have the same distinctive, dull green 


skin, which is dotted all over, and also 
| slightly marked with traces of  russet. 


When fully ripe, the flesh is yellowish-white, 
melting, juicy, and deliciously flavoured. 

r 2 =" eo Be . 

To sum up, then, we have in Le Lectier a 
large and valuable late variety, well worthy 
of extended cultivation, and, as good late 








Pear Le Lectier (a cross between Williams’ Bon Chrétien and Fortunee). 
From a specimen sent by Messrs, O. Smith and Son, Guernsey. 


can, however, state, for the information of | Pears are never, at any time, 


those as yet unacquainted with the variety, 
that we have both known and grown it since 
its introduction, and can with confidence 


recommend it as a first-rate late-maturing | 
: nears : 
| sery, Guernsey, who kindly sent us the speci- 


Pear. Most of the leading fruit cultivators 
in the country now have it in their | 


collections, and it is steadily advancing in 
favour; but it is to the small growers and 
our amateur readers that we hope the fore- 
going remarks and the figure will appeal, and 
be the means of inducing them also to plant 
one or more trees, so as to afford Pears for 
the dessert after the turn of the year, and 
just at a time when they are so greatly ap- 
preciated. We can promise them that they 
will find it a healthy, vigorous-growing 
variety, or what, in gardening parlance, 1s 
termed a good “‘doer,’’ and, what is still more 
satisfactory, it is a consistent and free 
bearer. 





It will succeed either on the Pear or | 


too plentiful, 
it should be in every garden, wherever this 
delicious fruit is in demand, and facilities 
exist for growing the trees to meet.the same. 

Mr. H. C. Smith, of the Caledonia nur- 


men from which our illustration was pre- 
A o Theta) f hi P ys Ct Ba a8 j . rt, 
pared, says of this Pear: ué is a sor 
which I consider is really worthy to follow 
Doyenné du Comice, the queen of all Pears.’’ 





Apples at shows.—Some very fine collec- 
tions have been lately shown at the Horti- 
cultural Society’s, and nothing more inte- 
resting in the fruit way could be seen than 
the great variety of fine Apples shown. But 
it ought to be clear that such fruits are 
usually grown on small worked trees in the 
height of their vigour at an expenditure of 
time and care that the ordinary gardener has 
not usually at command. It would be well 
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to exclude from such collections Apples not 
really in season, and by that we mean that 
they should conserve their true flavour. An 
Apple may be kept so that it loses this en- 
tirely, although externally it may look well 
enough. Apples that suit our coldest regions, 
such as the Eastern counties, might well be 
shown separately, as it is a great thing to 
know the kinds that fruit wellin our severest 
climates.—S, 





MANURE FOR FRUIT-TREES. 
WHAT manure should I apply to fruit-trees—Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Peaches, and Nectarines? I have used 
stable-manure for many years with great success; 
but, finding it very expensive, having to pay 4s. per 
load, I would like to substitute something equally 
beneficial and more economical.—ANON. 

—— If farmyard manure is not available, what is 
the best “ artificial’? manure substitute—mixed or 
otherwise—for top-dressing and mulching Apple and 
Pear-trees? The roots pruned, the soil good, inclined 
to be clayey, well drained, the trees full of foliage 
and growth, and young, trees bearing little or no 
fruit. In what proportions should the “ artificial ”’ 
manure be given?—G. D. 

[As you have been using stable manure for - 
so long a period, a change to artificials for a 
few seasons will prove beneficial. In the 
absence of particulars as to the number of 
trees you grow, or the area of ground under 
fruit cultivation, we are unable to say defi- 
nitely whether it would be more economical 
for you to purchase a ready-mixed fruit- 
manure or to buy the ingredients and mix 
them yourself. If your requirements are not 
large, then you cannot do better than pur- 
chase one of the fruit-tree manures sold by 
sundriesmen who advertise in our columns, 
and use according to directions. In case 
you should wish to compound the manure 
yourself, we give below a few recipes suited 
to the fruits you name. ‘The first is suit- 
able for Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots, 
and is made as follows :—Take 4 lb. muriate 
of potash, 3 lb. superphosphate of lime, and 
3 1b. best bone-meal. Mix thoroughly, and 
apply at the rate of 2 ozs. per square yard 
super, in January or February, and half the 
quantity after the fruits have stoned. Mix 
no more than you require each time of using, 
and hoe or rake it into the surface soil. 
Another formula which you can use in alter- 
nate years is as follows:—Take 4 lb. sul- 
phate of ammonia, 6 lb. kainit, 6 Ib. super- 
phosphate of lime, and 4 lb. bone-meal. Use 
this at the rate of 4 ozs. per square yard 
super, and apply early in March. You may 
use the latter occasionally for Plums, or say, 
apply this one year, and in the following sea- 
son give from 2 ozs. to 8 ozs. of superphos- 
phate of lime per square yard in the winter 
time, after you have pruned and put the 
trees in order, and } oz. of nitrate of soda, or 
one ounce of sulphate of ammonia per square 
yard, when the buds begin to break in the 
spring. You may also make use of the first- 
named recipe given for Peaches if you choose, 
say every third season, but not oftener. 
Apples and Pears may have a mixture consist- 
ing of 5 lb. bone-meal, 5 lb. superphosphate 
of lime, and 10 lb. kainit. Use this in the 
winter months after you have pruned and 
cleansed the trees, strewing just enough be- 
neath the trees to as far as the branches ex- 
tend to colour the soil, and lightly fork or 
hoe it in. This is calculated to restore the 
energies of trees which have become ex- 
hausted as a result of constant bearing, or to 
stimulate growth in such as are in need of a 
fillip. Another recipe is as follows : —Take 
3 lb. nitrate of potash, 4 lb. nitrate of soda, 
5 lb. superphosphate of lime, and apply 
4 ozs. of the mixture to the square yard in 
March, and hoe or rake it in. When nitrate 
of soda does not form one of the constituents 
of the formulas given, a light sprinkling, say 
from a quarter of an ounce to one-third of an 
ounce, may be given just as the buds are 
breaking. This is largely used by fruit- 
growers at the period named as an aid to 
fruit - setting. Dwarf trees heavily laden 
with fruit may also have a one ounce dressing 
of the muriate of potash mixture when the 
fruits are about half grown, and water it in. 
Dried blood also acts as a safe stimulant in 
such cases. This can be administered at the 
rate of 2 ozs. per square yard. We have gone 
into the matter at greater length than we 
originally intended, as it occurred to us that 
the recipes given may also be useful to others 
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in need of information on this subject. Also, 
it must be clearly understood that the above 
manures are for use in cases where the trees 
are established and in full bearing condition 
only. There has lately appeared in these 
pages a valuable series of articles on the use 
of artificial manures, copies containing which 
ean be had from the Publisher.] 





BUSH FRUIT. 

THE smallest vegetable or fruit garden 
usually contains a few bushes of Gooseberries 
and Currants, which with a moderate amount 
of attention yield remunerative crops each 
season, and continue to flourish for several 
years provided an annual manuring is given 
to the bushes. ‘The neglect of this one essen- 
tial accounts for the starved specimens of 
Gooseberries one often sees in cottage gar- 
dens with few fruits, and what there are are 
very little better than seeds of the ordinary 
garden Pea. Again, the bushes are often 
planted in the worst positions, and too 
thickly together ; not that the fruit is smaller 
from a northern aspect, but it is much less 
insipid when a due share of the sun can 
reach it. Quite young bushes may be planted 
more thickly, but for a permanent break, 
5 feet asunder each way is none too much 
space for either Gooseberries or Currants, 
and the Black Currant deserves an extra foot 
on account of the more spreading branches. 
Those intending to plant, should well 
manure and deeply dig the ground, and to 
existing plantations give a good coat of rich 
manure, this to be lightly forked in after the 
bushes, especially the Gooseberry, have been 
pruned and dressed for the preservation of 
the buds. Here it may be mentioned that 
the birds do not wait until spring to knock 
out the buds—in search of insect life, some 
say. This is very doubtful, as I saw some 
bushes terribly mutilated as early as the 
middle of November last. ‘The sparrows and 
tits are responsible for this havoc, as a rule, 
and if they cannot be shot, the bushes should 
be syringed with lime and scot, Bentley’s 
preventive liquid, or black cotton wound over 
the tops of the bushes, which will scare the 
birds when coming into contact with it. As 
regards pruning of the Gooseberry, much de- 
pends upon the growth made the past sum- 
mer; the starved bushes alluded to above 
would be better if cut to within 6 inches of 
the origin of the main branches, so that a new 
set of branches be made for the supply 
of fruit for 1910, rubbing off superfluous 
shoots quite early in the summer. With 
kindly-grown bushes, a severe thinning of the 
new growths will be necessary, retaining the 
best placed ones about 9 inches apart, so that 
the hand can get conveniently in to gather 
the fruit, leaving the new shoots about 
15 inches in length, as there can be no two 
opinions that here the finest fruit is obtained, 
spurring back other shoots to within an inch 
of their origin. All Gooseberry-bushes should 
be grown on a single stem which will avoid 
the sucker nuisance, which can be achieved 
by rubbing out the bottom buds when pre- 
paring the cuttings. The present is a suit- 
able date to insert cuttings in nursery lines 
6 inches apart. 

2ed Currants should be cultivated on the 
like principle. The pruning of these is dif- 
ferent from that of the Gooseberry, the majo- 
rity of the fruit coming from spur growths, 
which need to be cut back to within an inch 
or so of the main branch, leaving extension 
shoots about 6 inches annually until they 
reach a given height, say, 5 feet, the main 
branches standing about 9 inches asunder. 
The Black Currant requires somewhat dif- 
ferent treatment; sucker or basal growths 
must be encouraged to take the place of ex- 
hausted shoots, or dead ones, which occur 
pretty frequently with the Black Currant 
somehow or other. The bulk of the fruit, too, 
is borne on the previous: year’s wood, only 
spurring back sido or other shoots not re- 
quired for the formation of the bush. As 
this variety is mostly used for cooking, jam 
or jelly-making, it may be planted in more 
shady nooks than advisable for the Red, and 
it evidently prefers a cooler position, and one 
frequently’ sees bushes thriving luxuriantly 
by water and under the shade of standard 
Apples. In purchasing Black Currants, see 





that the stock is free of the ‘‘big bud,”’ as it 
is termed, and which has become such a 
nuisance during the past few years. Most 
nurserymen guarantee the bushes free of this 
malady nowadays. East DEVON. 





YELLOW GOOSEBERRIES. 


‘Friar’? asks whether Gooseberries Golden 
Gage and Midsummer Yellow are synony- 
mous with Golden Drop Gooseberry? It 
would have been interesting to learn from 
what source “‘Friar’’ obtained the two first 
names. I cannot find them in Messrs. Veitch 
and Sons’ list of Gooseberries, the most com- 
plete one issued by any firm ; neither can I 
find them in Dr. Hogg’s ‘Fruit Manual,” 
where every known variety of but a few years 
since is mentioned. Golden Drop is men- 
tioned only in the ‘‘ Manual,” and not in 
Veitch’s list, but they have a Golden Gem, 
which Dr. Hogg has also as “‘Gem”’ only. 
He has also Golden Ball, which is but the 
old Early Sulphur, and it is the latter name 
which Messrs. Veitch and Sons retain as, no 
doubt, the original one. The only ‘“Gages ”’ 
to be found are Langley Gage, white, and 
Pitmaston Gage, green. 

No doubt many seedling Gooseberries have 
been raised from time to time, and had names 
given them, but have never got beyond local 
growth. If ‘‘Friar’’ has never seen one of the 
huge collections of Gooseberries which 
Messrs. Veitch and Sons occasionally stage 
at the Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, 
in July, he would find in one such material 
to greatly interest him. The fruits tell plainly 
that they represent distinct varieties, running 
up to one hundred in number. Of course, 
very many represent the large-fruited, or old 
prize varieties, yet all these are great crop- 
pers, and have more or less flavour. But 
with Gooseberries, a8 with so many other 
fruits, we must not look to the largest for the 
best flavour. Certainly the smaller-fruited 
cnes, such as Hedgehog, Champagne, Tron- 
monger, Greengage, Langley Gage, Golden 
Gem, Early Sulphur, Gretna Green, and 
similar varieties give by far the richest 
flavour, and if the fruits are small, in any 
case the bushes are heavy croppers, and 
give a wealth of produce. A. D. 





PEACH BUDS DROPPING: 


Two years ago I built a small Peach-house, not 
heated, and planted in it three young trees and one 
some years older, which I transplanted. All were 


planted in new soil from a pasture field without 
manure. The old tree gave a crop both in 1907 and 
1908. The other trees bloomed splendidly last spring, 
and appeared to be in perfect health, growing 
strongly and covered with leaves all the season. 
Some of the flowers at first appeared to set, but the 
fruits fell off one by one till only five remained. 
What can be the cause, and what remedy would you 
advise me to adopt?—J. S. 

[When Peach and Nectarine trees grow very 
vigorously, as in this case, the majority of the 
flower-buds are either malformed or drop off 
prematurely. Unless root-lifting and pruning 
are resorted to, this in some respects very 
unsatisfactory state of affairs may go on for 
four years or longer, especially if the top- 
growth is at all restricted. Allowing the 
young growths to spread considerably, the 
best placed of the side shoots from these being 
also laid in for fruiting, is sometimes a suffi- 
cient outlet for the exuberance of the tree, 
but even this is of no avail when the roots 
have free access to a mass of good, fresh soil. 
We should advise root-lifting being carried 
out at once, and if this does not actually 
make the trees much more productive next 
season, it will of a certainty have this desired 
result in the following year. The undermin- 
ing and root-pruning ought not to be over- 
done, or to the.extent of badly crippling the 
trees, but should be sufficiently thorough to 
admit of all deep-running roots being reached 
and cut through by way of a preventive of 
injuriously deep root action. A trench 
15 inches wide, and to the full depth of the 
made border, should be opened about 4 feet 
from the stem of each tree, the soil being 
then gradually and carefully forked away 
from the roots to within 15 inches or less of 
the stem, this reserved ball of soil being fur- 
ther undermined till only a pedestal capable 
of supporting, with the assistance of the trees 
fastened to the wires overhead, the masse of 
soil and roots. All deep-running roots, as 








before hinted, should be shortened and even- 
tually brought nearer the surface, or, if too 
stiff for that, be cut cleanly back. If it is 
found that the trees have sunk considerably 
since being planted, or to the extent of bury- 
ing the collars 3 inches or more below the sur- 
face, take this opportunity of raising them to 
slightly above the level, thereby anticipating 
evils that would otherwise have to be con- 
tended with sooner or later. In any case, go 
over all the roots found, cutting out all that 
are badly bruised and lightly shortening the 
rest, making an upward cut in all cases, 
cleanly-made wounds healing much more 
surely and quickly than do those that are 
jagged and broken. Seeing that the soil is 
comparatively fresh and good, this may well 
be used again, a fairly liberal addition of 
burn-bake and old mortar rubbish being 
made with very probable advantage. Relay 
the roots thinly and evenly in the soil, keep- 
ing them well up to the surface, as they will 
not be long before they strike downwards 
again. The soil should be made moderately 
firm, and, should the old ball of soil and 
roots be at all dry, give it a good watering 
prior to finally levelling over the surface. 
The older tree, that has done well, should not 
be interfered with at present, but in the 
course of another year or two may be all the 
better for having its roots lifted, lightly 
pruned, and a little fresh loamy compost 
given. ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

_ Walnut-tree, treatment of.—Will you kindly 
inform me when and how best to manure a_Walnut- 
tree, about seventy years old, on a lawn? Branches 
have died this year owing to spring buds having been 
cut off by frost. What manure would be best for it, 
and must the turf be peeled off round the trunk be- 
fore applying manure? ‘The soil is very light, and 
the tree not large.—E. S. M. 

[We should advise you to lift the turf and 
fork in a good dressing of rotten manure, 
adding at the same time some bone-meal. 
Leave a space round the trunk of about 3 feet, 
so that you can in the summer, if dry, water 
freely, with an occasional dose of weak liquid- 
manure. You can attend to the above at 
once. | 


Shanking in Crapes.—This often occurs 
in late-houses, and nothing can be done to 
the roots inside till the Grapes are cut. 
Nothing is so worrying to a gardener as 
shanked Grapes, and very often his hands 
are tied, especially in the matter of fresh 
soil for border-making, but under any cir- 
cumstances if the roots are down in the sub- 
soil they must be lifted and brought nearer 
the surface, either with or without new soil. 
Good old turf from the sheep-run is what we 
want, taken off rather heavy land, with some 
body in it, if possible. To this is added a 
proportion to suit the character of the soil. 
Wood-ashes, bone-meal, old plaster, and 
one pound per bushel of Thomson’s or some 
other suitable artificial manure should be 
added, and the whole well blended together, 
placing the roots, after the Vines are pruned, 
in it at varying depths, and making reason- 
ably firm. When the work is finished, cover 
the border a foot deep with leaves that will 
gently ferment. We do not want to draw 
the roots out of the border into these 
leaves, but just give warmth enough to 
afford a slight stimulant, adding just a 
little to the anticipated warmth of the 
sunshine. Of course, the drainage will 
have been overhauled and made sound with 
6 inches of concrete below, if necessary.—E.H. 

Competitions for British-grown fruit at 


R.H.S. meetings.—In consideration of the facts 
(1) that the annual autumn show of British-grown 


fruit is every year practically a replica of the previous- 


year’s show; (2) that many British-grown fruits can- 
not possibly be shown (or shown in perfection) at any 
one show of fixed date; and (3) that vegetables are 
somewhat neglected, the Council have decided to omit 
the fruit show in the autumn for one year and in 1909 
to substitute in its place a somewhat similar series of 
prizes for British-grown fruit, but spread over the 
whole twelve months, so that every fruit may have a 
chance of being seen at its best. See note as to 
classes and dates for January and February in this 
issue, page 42. 





Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 28. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


FERNS. 


NEPHROLEPIS EXALTATA WHITMANI. 
THE typical Nephrolepis exaltata, known in 
America as the Boston Fern, has been long 
grown in gardens, but no marked difference 
from the type appeared until N. e. Piersoni 
originated in the United States, and was soon 
grown largely in this country. 
great number of plumose forms have been put 
into commerce, including the variety N. e. 
Whitmani, a specimen of which we figure to- 
day. This is a good deal in the way of N. e. 
todeaoides, in which the divisions of the 
frond so overlap each other as to resemble 
Todea superba. N. e. Whitmani is, however, 
much less dense than N. e. todeaoides, so 


counterpart of the type, except that the ends | 


of the fronds are much broader and finely 
crested. As the ordinary form is, from its 


| power of resisting draughis, very much used 


Since then a/| 


that a specimen has altogether a lighter ap- | 











Nephrolepis exaltata Whitmani. 


pearance. It was given an award of merit 
by the floral committee of the Royal Horti- 
eultural Society on February 13th, 1908. 





NEW FERNS. 
DuRineG the year 1908 two Ferns were given 
first-class certificates by the floral committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, and five 
received an award of merit. The different 
plumose forms of Nephrolepis occupy, as 
they have done for the last two or three 
years, a prominent position. It must, how- 
ever be confessed that some of these varieties 
run one another very closely. 

The following is a complete list of the 
Ferns above alluded to: — 

CYRTOMIUM FALCATUM MaAyt.—Though our 
botanical friends tell us that the correct 
name of that useful Fern, known in gardens 
and nurseries as Cyrtomium falcatum, is 
Aspidium falcatum, this latter name is very 
rarely used. The variety Mayi, which was 
given an award of merit on April 14th, is a 


for decoration, the newcomer will, no doubt, 
ere long be equally popular. 

NEPHROLEPIS EXALTATA 
Another plumose form of American origin, 
for the earliest examples of these came from 


AMERPOHLI.— | 


the United States, where these Ferns are ex- | 


ceedingly popular. The variety Amerpohli, 


which was given an award of merit on Janu- | 


ary 28th, has densely plumose, almost mossy, 
fronds. 
Fern. 

NEPHROLEPIS RUFESCENS AMABILIS.—On 
November 10th a first-class certificate was 
given to this beautiful and distinct Nephro- 


lepis. It, I understand, originated from N. 
Mayi, a densely-congested form of erect 
habit. The variety amabilis has long, nar- 


erested and 


row fronds, whose pinnee 


are 


From a photograph in Messrs. H. B. May and Sons’ nursery at Edmonton, 


frilled in a very marked manner. The weight 
of these crests causes the fronds to arch over 
in an exceedingly graceful fashion, and they 
thus form a very elegant specimen. 
NEPHROLEPIS RUFESCENS MAYI ORNATA. 
—The ordinary variety Mayi has an erect, 
robust habit of growth, with peculiarly con- 
gested pinne. Krom this the sub-variety 
ornata differs in having the divisions of the 
frond of a more plumose character. At the 
same time, it has the erect habit of the typi- 
cal Mayi. An award of merit was given to 
this newcomer on November 10th. 
POLYSTICHUM ACULEATUM GRACILLIMUM 
(DRUERY).—Such a name as this carries one’s 
mind back for nearly forty years, when hardy 
Ferns were in the height of their popularity. 
This form was given a first-class certificate 
on November 24th. it is an exceedingly 
graceful plant, the pinne having become 
greatly extended and attenuated. (See figure 
and description in last volume, page 613.) 
PTERIS. AQUILINA NICHOLSONI.—A _ very 





distinct and elegant variety of the Bracken 


It has already become a popular | 











Fern, said to have been introduced from New 
Zealand. When given an award of merit 
on September Ist it was shown by Messrs. 
H, B. May and Sons, of Edmonton, as a 
basket Fern, a mode of treatment which dis- 
plays the long, trailing fronds to the best 
advantage. In addition they are very finely 
divided. 

SELAGINELLA EMILIANA AUREA. — The 
Fern-like Selaginella Emiliana has long been 
a favourite, and from it the variety aurea 
differs in the fronds being suffused with a 
pretty golden tint. Award of merit Septem- 
ber 29th. 


FERNS FOR THE WINTER MONTHS. 

A GOOD stock of small Ferns during the next 
four months will prove of inestimable value 
where there is any great demand for decora- 
tive arrangements in the house. It is easier 
to raise these and to work up a stock in a 
short space of time than it is to bring on a 
similar stock of small Palms. The 
Ferns may not possibly be quite so 
enduring, but as regards this even 
there is not much to choose when 
under good management. The stock 
of plants that is intended for this 
particular purpose should not in any 
way be encouraged to make a young 
growth thus late in the season, nor 
should they be grown in a too humid 
atmosphere. The better plan will be 
to keep them as cool as will be con- 
sistent with safety, whilst the atmos- 
pheric conditions can be largely re- 
gulated by ventilation. It does not 
do to infer that because we are now 
entering upon the most cheerless 
portion of the year no particular im- 
portance need be attached to the ven- 
tilation. Far less water at the roots 
will now be required; this also will 
act favourably. Plants for use in 
the immediate future should be what 
oue might term ‘“‘hard grown.’’ To 
obtain this result no larger plants or 
climbers should be allowed to over- 
shadow them. It would be found a 
good plan to grow this class of Fern 
in cold pits during the summer, or in 
low, pit-like houses, where, in either 
case, the plants could be kept near 
the glass. In proportion to the size 
of the plants, the pots should be re- 
latively smaller in order that the 
plants may be well rooted. It is only 
such that can be relied upon with 
any degree of certainty for use in un- 
favourable positions where, either 
from want of light or through cold 
currents of air, the vitality of the 
plants is sorely tried. Avoid also any 
plants that are of extremely dense 
growth. Those, too, that are of a 
soft character from the point of 
handling them will not be found so 
durable. Look keenly after insects, 
for these will thrive under conditions 
that would be prejudicial to the 
vitality of the Ferns themselves. 
Where the plants stand near to the 
windows, take every precaution to 
avoid exposure to either keen winds 
or a frosty air. It does not often 
occur to one to remove such plants when 
closing the room for the night, so that 
they do not run any risk from _ this 
source when the bottom sash of some or the 
vertical sash of others is opened early in the 
morning. At such times the Ferns should 
be out of harm’s way, standing them upon 
the floor below the window not being at all 
a bad method. oy. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Fern losing its fronds.—I have a large Maiden- 
hair Fern (Adiantum digitatum), and some of the 
pinnules wither up and die, while the others on the 
same frond will remain quite normal for a time. It 
keeps on losing a few pinnules at a time, until the 
el tire frond and gradually the whole plant are gone. 
I keep picking the damaged ones off as they appear. 
Could you give me any idea what is wrong? Some of 
the other Adiantums turn brown, wither away, and 
they smell rather badly, too. The other Ferns that 
I have are all right. I have most of the latest 
Nephrolepises, and they are all right, so it cannot be 


the temperature, or why not all the plant die at 
onece?—AMATEUR, Hull. 
{The Adiantum (A. digitatum) is of a 




























































































































































deciduous or semi-deciduous nature, which 
feature would account for the leaves dying 
off. In all probability with the return of 
spring new fronds will be pushed up—that 
is, if the roots are in good condition. ] 

Sickly Maiden-hairs (7.).—The plants men- 
tioned are evidently starved and exhausted, and in 
order to make a good growth must be given an en- 
tirely fresh start. The best plan will be to shake 
them out and divide each into small pieces, the 
smaller the better, so that each has three or four 
good crowns, and place them singly in small pots, 
using some nice light mellow and sandy soil, such as 
a mixture of fibrous loam and leaf-mould, or peat and 
silver sand. Put them in a mild stove heat, with a 
moist atmosphere and not much air, and they will 
soon begin growing freely again, those taken from the 
outside of the old roots particularly. As the pots 
cet filled with roots the plants should be shifted into 
larger pots. If you do not care #0 do this shake them 
out and repot, standing them in heat and giving a 
good shift in May or June. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


GROWING THE SCARBOROUGH LILY. 
I SHOULD esteem it a great favour if you would kindly 
give some hints, in an early issue of your journal, on 
the cultivation of the Vallota?—A. HANCE, Streatham. 

[This is oné of the few Cape bulbs that have 
retained a hold on public estimation, and 
one often sees better grown plants of it in 
a cottager’s window than are generally found 
in large gardens. One of the main secrets in 
its culture is to allow the bulbs to become 
thoroughly established, It dislikes frequent 
shifts, and never flowers so freely and strongly 
as when in a root-bound condition. It must 
have plenty of food during the growing season. 
From the time the plants start into growth 
until the flowers appear frequent supplies of 
guano, soot, or manure-water are very bene- 
ficial. The Vallota should never be dried off. 
Ag the winter advances, the supplies of water 
have, as in the case of most other plants, to be 
lessened, but moisture at the roots should 
never be entirely withheld. A certain amount 
of foliage should be. left to draw up the sap 
and start the bulb into fresh growth early in 
the spring. Another important point during 
the winter is to see that the plants have 
plenty of light, as it has been found that 
plants which enjoyed a maximum of light 
during the dull months of the year have in- 
variably flowered the best. Where any quan- 
tity of bulbs is grown, a succession of bloom 
may be kept up by placing a few now and 
again in heat in the early spring 

Sori.—With respect to soil the Vallota is 
not at all fastidious, a mixture of loam and 
peat with some sand suiting it well, A porous 
compost is indispensable, as the roots being 
thick and fleshy cannot well exist in soil that 
is of a close nature. 

PROPAGATION.—To increase. this it is only 
necessary to take off the small bulbs that form 
round the parent and put them into some 
sandy soil, If a dozen little bulbs are dibbled 
into a small pot and shifted on as they fill the 
pot with roots, never attempting to disturb 
them in any way, they will make rapid pro- 
eress, and a large specimen will soon be had. 
It can also be easily increased from seed, 
which should be sown as soon as it is ripe. 

PorrinG should be done when there are 
signs of growth commencing, after which a 
little warmth for a week or two would be 
beneficial. Care should be taken that the 
plants are never overpotted, as greater suc- 
cess in flowering always follows if the bulbs 
are crowding one another out of the pots.] 





NOTUS AND REPLIES. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


of the concentrated manures now so popular 
will be very helpful. As the new fronds de 
velop, any old and shabby ones can then be 
cut away. ] 

Dividing Aspidistras.—I have a number of 
large pots of Aspidistras that are very full, and I 
wish to divide same. My gardener does not seem to 
understand the treatment of these plants. Could 
you, therefore, kindly give him some information 
respecting these—the kind of mould to use, what 
time of the year to divide—through the medium of 
your valuable little paper?—W. LANGLEY-TAYLOR. 

[The best time to divide the plants is the 
month of April. A very suitable soil for the 
Parlour Palm, as the Aspidistra is popularly 
called, is two-thirds fibrous loam to one-third 





leaf-mould, with a good addition of silver- 
sand. To divide the plant, turn it out of the 
pot, and remove all superfluous soil so that 
the position of the underground stems can 
be seen. You must then make up your mind 
where you wish the plant divided, and, if 
necessary, the creeping stem may be cut 
through with a knife. In potting, place some 
crocks in the bottom to ensure drainage, 
make the soil fairly firm, spreading the roots 
out evenly, and do not plant too deeply. Be 
careful with the watering until the roots have 
got a hold of the fresh soil.] 

Calla Elliottiana.—Can you inform me through 
your valuable paper how to treat Calla Elliottiana? 
I have not been able to get it to flower for the past 
two years.—W. H. 

[The habit of growth and cultural require- 
ments of Calla Elliottiana are so different 
that many who have given it, or any other 
yellow forms, the treatment so successful with 
the common kind have to a great extent 
failea. The behaviour and requirements of 
Calla Elliottiana may be thus summed up. It 
is a native of Natal, and, consequently, needs 
a little more warmth than C. ethiopica, which 
occurs wild in the southern portion of Cape 
Colony. Next, it passes the winter in a dor- 
mant state, during which time it must be 
kept quite dry in a minimum temperature of 
45 degs. Then, about the first half of Feb- 
ruary, the tubers must be shaken clear of the 
old soil and repotted in a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, decayed manure, and sand, after 
which they should be placed in the warmest 
part of the greenhouse, or in an intermediate 
temperature, giving just enough water to keep 
the soil slightly moist. With this treatment 
roots will quickly make their appearance, the 
prettily spotted: leaves develop, and in May 
or the early part of June the flowers open. 
At first they are a good deal tinged with 
green, then become of a beautiful golden hue, 
after which, instead of shrivelling, the 
spathes gradually become green again, and 
retain their freshness for some time. After 
the flowers are past, the plants must be 
watered as before till the leaves commence to 
turn yellow, when the supply should be gradu- 
ally diminished, and by the end of the 
summer or early autumn they will be quite 
dormant, and must then be kept dry through- 
out the winter. In potting, it should be borne 
in mind that the roots are produced like 
those of a Caladium, not from the base of the 
tuber, but from the upper part, just around 
the crown from whence the future growth pro- 
ceeds. This being the case, the upper por- 
tion of the tuber should in potting be buried 
about an inch below the surface of the soil. 
When the leaves and spathes are developing, 
aphides, or green-fly, are apt to attack them, 
and soon cause permanent injury unless 
checked. | 


Azalea dying.—I should be pleased if you could 
tell me why an Azalea in cool-house, that looked well 
until a fortnight ago, suddenly drooped? On ex- 





Asparagus Sprengeri losing its fronds.— 
IT have some very large plants of Asparagus Sprengeri. 
At this time of year some of the longest branches 
lose their leaves. Should these be cut off or left to 
grow fresh leaves?—ESSEX. 

[The longest branches of Asparagus Spren- 
geri, that are losing their leaves, have, in all 
probability, reached that stage when the 
oldest fronds are making way for younger 
ones. The old and shabby branches may be 
cut off; but at the same time they should 
not be pruned too severely, for some of them 
may push out new foliage later on. ‘This 
Asparagus will be greatly benefited by being 
repotted about the end of February or early 
in. March, in order to afford additional 
nourishment to the young growths. If, how- 
ever, the pots are so large that this cannot 
be carried out, a little manure-water or some 


amining it there seemed to be a disease round the 
collar. It is an old plant. I have had others go in 


the same way.—G. G. 

[Old Azaleas that have been grafted are 
sometimes apt to go off in the way mentioned 
by you. It is generally regarded as caused 
by decay of the stock through old age, though 
some attribute it to the attack of a fungus. 
Azaleas, in common with many other hard- 
wooded plants, are also apt to go off sud- 
denly if the roots are allowed to get very dry. ] 

Plants for conservatory.—Kindly advise me 
what to grow for conservatory decoration during 
(a) January and February; (b) June, July, and 
August? (a) What T want is something between the 
Chrysanthemums and Cinerarias. I cannot have the 
Cinerarias earlier, as the greenhouse is occupied with 
Chrysanthemums for cutting and Carnations, so they 
have to stay in cool-frame. Bulbs are too expensive. 
The Carnations go off at once on account of damp 
from Ferns and goldfish tank. Geraniums the same, 
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I have no accommodation for Lorraine Begonias. Is 
there anything else? I do not seem to manage either 
Cyclamens or Primulas well. I do not know why. 
Everything else succeeds perfectly in the greenhouse. 
(b) In June, July, and August what will not do 
are Begonias, Geraniums, Fuchsias—all going off at 
once. Lilies do very well, but it is hard to keep up a 
succession. The conservatory is situated between 
two wings of the house and faces west, so that it 
gets a certain amount of sun. The Chrysanthemums 
and Cinerarias are such a success and last so well 
that I wish I could get something else that would 
do. My accommodation is: House, 20 feet by 12 feet. 
In this I must have room for about twenty Carna- 
tions, to provide a daily ‘‘ button-hole.” Frame 
with frost kept out. Cold-frame. Small, shady 
fernery (minimum, 50 degs.). Of course, I know I 
could have a succession of forced things—Azaleas, 
ete.—but it is too expensive and too much work. I 
should be so grateful for help.—AJAX. 

[By debarring all bulbs and plants suitable 
for forcing, and with practically no conveni- 
ence for growing flowering plants of any 
kind in your house, we fear there is nothing 
that we can recommend to keep your house 
gay during the months of January and Feb- 
ruary, at which time practically the only 
flowering plants are those to which you take 
exception. For the summer months, there is, 
of course, a much wider choice, and the fol- 
lowing should suit your purpose. Still, as 
you fail with the several subjects named by 
you, we cannot vouch for your success with 
the following:—Campanula isophylla in 
variety, Campanula pyramidalis, Cannas in 
variety, Lantanas, Schizanthuses, Crassula 
coccinea, Agapanthus umbellatus, and Abuti- 
lons. | 

Herbaceous Calceolarias.—Even those who 
have a prejudice against herbaceous Calceo- 
larias sometimes admit that they make a 
charming addition to a greenhouse, “‘if only 
they can be kept clean’’—a remark I have 
heard passed more than once in a half-doubt- 
ful fashion. Perhaps, however, this is a 
difficulty which many people who undertake 
the culture of these Calceolarias experience 
at one time or another, but it is one that to 


a great extent at least may be overcome. Too. 


often the plants are subjected to a deal of 
unnecessary heat, with the result that they 
become weak and drawn. Particularly is this 
so in their early stages, or, as is sometimes 
the case, seed is sown late, and an attempt 
is made to make up for lost time by hurrying 
the plants, by unduly forcing them. ‘This 
is where so many err. Herbaceous Calceo- 
larias do not need a deal of heat, and, beyond 
raising the seed in a warm-house and keep- 
ing the plants there until they have advanced 
well in the first potting, they are better after- 
wards in a house, or a portion of a house, 
where cooler conditions obtain. One may 
sow seed now for late autumn blooming, and 
the compost should consist of good, friable 
loam, leaf- mould passed through a sieve, 
with a little silver sand added.—LEAHURST. 

Lapagerias.—Few climbers indoors are, 
when in bloom, more beautiful than Lapage- 
rias, and when seen depending beneath a 
canopy of foliage are amongst the attractions 
of many a conservatory. It has to be said 
concerning these plants, however, that in 
some places their culture is not always 
rightly understood, and as a consequence one 
not infrequently finds plants, instead of show- 
ing robust, healthy growth, scarcely making 
any headway. This, in some instances, is 
due to want of proper drainage. To grow 
Lapagerias satisfactorily, one should bear in 
mind that if planted out the space should 
first be dug out to a depth of 3 feet, cover- 
ing the base with brickbats, then filling in 
with a compost of peat and loam and sand 
and old mortar rubble. In such a compost 
one may look for success, and, grown over 
the rafters, or trained over the back wall of a 
lean-to house, one may gather many blooms, 
if desired, in a house where the temperature 
does not fall much below 55 degs. It is well 
to remember in training Lapagerias over a 
roof, to fix the wires 10 inches or so from the 
glass, and also that slugs are very fond of the 
young shoots as they appear on the surface 
of the bed.—DERBY. 


Solomon’s Seal for forcing.—There are some 
who, although they grow this old plant in their 
garden, scarcely ever consider it in the light of a 
plant for forcing. Few things are more easily brought 
into bloom under glass than Solomon’s Seal. Now 
is the time when roots may be lifted and divided, 
potting the strongest, and giving them a place in a 
cold-frame or pit for some weeks until they have 
become established. Then in spring they may be 
introduced to gentle heat.—TOWNSMAN. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


GLADIOLUS PRINCEPS. 


Last year I gave an account of my experi- 
ence with Gladiolus princeps, and as the 
note, which I had hoped would have led to 
some correspondence on this plant, elicited 
no reply, I venture to write again on the 
same subject. This glorious plant is, with- 
out doubt, the noblest of its family, It was, 
on its first appearance, sent out as perfectly 
hardy, but subsequent experience has proved 
that, in some districts at least, it is a most 
difficult plant to succeed with. On its first 
introduction I procured a dozen corms. 
These flowered well the first year, but did 
nothing the second, and eventually died. I 
introduced it into another garden, where the 
results were precisely similar. The gar- 
dener, thinking that the failure might be due 
to the corms being left in the ground through 
the winter, lifted them the next autumn, and 


[. : : 
ingly, last spring my corms were planted in 


peat. A few of them flowered, but the 
corms, when I lifted them, were small, and I 
doubt if they will ever bloom again. This 
Gladiolus is such a splendid plant that one 
would like to know how to command success 


with it. S. W.. FivzHERBERT, 





A SUMMER - HOUSE. 


Tuts little summer-house is in the interesting 
garden of Mr. Chambers, at Haslemere, to 
which we have had so often to make reference 
in illustrating rare and beautiful plants. 
is the old-fashioned, pretty way of using 


Heath roof, very prettily and simply made. 
But when we look at the endurance of such 


a summer-house, enduring materials are best 
and least liable to insect attacks. It is not 





easy to get a roof as pretty as Heath, except 
| we live in a stone-roof county, like Oxford- 


| 
| 


It | 


rustic timber for making such things, with a | 


things we are inclined to think that, even for | 





comes well from seeds, and if these are 
saved and sown in pans as soon as ripe the 
increase will be much greater than if they are 
allowed to sow themselves in the ordinary 
way. By the way, the manner in which these 
seeds are sown by the spiral twisting of the 
stem is interesting in itself, and worth the 
observation of all lovers of the Bleeding 
Nun in its varicus forms.—S. ARNOTT. 





ARCTOTIS AUREOLA. 


THIS is probably the most attractive of its 
family, its large, bright orange blossoms 
being very showy. In ordinary years, when 
it is not cut down by the frost, it has a long 
season of bloom, often being in flower by 
March, and continuing to produce blossom, 
if the weather be open, until December. In 
the last two years we have experienced ex- 
ceptionally severe winters for the south-west, 
and on each occasion this Arctotis has been 
cut to the ground, only breaking again from 





stored them until March, but the change of 
treatment produced no better results. Of a 
second consignment that I obtained half the 
corms have disappeared, and the remainder 
have. decreased. much in size. Mr. P. 
McDonnell, writing on page 512, last volume, 
though he praises this Gladiolus highly, and 
avers that its cultivation is not difficult, 
does not appear to have been successful with 
if in the open ground, for he writes: “I 
took up the corms and stored them. I plan- 
ted them next year early, and saw they were 
less vigorous than in the preceding year, and 


did not flower.’ This is my complaint. The 
second year Gladiolus princeps does not 
flower. Other Gladioli succeed splendidly 


with me; G. Saundersi has increased enor- 
mously, and G. Saundersi superbus is doing 


well. All the early-flowering section blooms 
} g ; os 
profusely, and the rare and beautiful G. 


tristis is quite a success. G. princeps is the 
only failure, and I should be very interested 
in hearing the experience of others with this 
Gladiolus. Onecorrespondent last year told 
me that it did better in peat, and, accord- 


A summer-house in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Hasiemere, 


Nothing sur- 
of 


shire or Northamptonshire. 
passes the stone roof, A shingle roof 


be very lasting. 





Cyclamen neapolitanum as a_ winter 


blooms in autumn, and its flowers are past 
long ere this, it retains its foliage so well all 
through the winter that it ought to be more 
largely planted, if for this feature alone. 
When in bloom some time ago I took some 
friends to an out-of-the-way corner to see a 
group of plants in flower. They were de- 
lighted with the drooping flowers, as well as 
with the foliage, which, however, was not 
fully developed at that time. Now they 
would delight no less in the charmingly- 
zoned and marbled leathery leaves, which 
seem to stand the winter so well, and which 
look happy during the dullest days. 
plant is so accommodating and so easily cul- 
tivated that it ought to be increased in 
quantity and offered at a lower price, al- 








though it is now far from expensive. 


Larch or Oak is also very good, and may 


plant.—Although the Neapolitan Cyclamen | 


the roots in the spring, long after it has been 
in flower in ordinary years, so that its first 
blooms were much delayed. It succeeds best 
in the driest and hottest situations. Here 
the plant is growing at the top of a retaining 
wall, in soil which is chiefly stones and 
rubble. It is certainly hardier than the better- 
known Arctotis aspera arborescens, which 
was killed two winters ago, and never made 
the slightest attempt to break again in the 
spring. It is a far less rampant grower than 
A. aspera arborescens, my plant, which has 
been out for four years, being now only about 
3 feet across and 18 inches in height, while 
the other species will spread 6 feet or more 
in a year. Its flowers are also less freely pro- 
duced, and cannot compare for beauty with 


| those of A. aureola, the largest of which are 


This | 


It ' 


fully 4 inches in diameter. Both these 
plants are hardy in warm gardens in Devon 
and Cornwall in ordinary winters, but the 
past two have been unusually severe, and 
they have, in many cases, with other tender 
shrubs that have been in the open, unpro- 
tected for years, been killed or seriously 
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injured. I procured my plant under the name 
of Arctotis aureola robusta, but I cannot see 
that it differs in any material respect from 
the typical A. aureola. 

S. W. FITZHERBERT. 





some little notice now. First, we may take 
a lovely variety, called pallidum, with deli- 
cate, almost sky-blue, flowers. There is a 
larger-flowered form of this, called pallidum 
grandiflorum, which is indeed a gem. Then 
we have a variety, called carneum, which is 
faintly touched with pink on an almost white 


gether, when the cheap price at which thrifty 
plants can be bought in the spring is taken 
into consideration, we think your most satis- 
factory plan will be to obtain young plants 
at the proper season. They can be readily 
purchased at that time from advertisers in 


CROCUS IMPERATI. with ] : the pages of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. | 
AMONG early Cr eae lta toe. : body colour. This little variety is not easily Treatment of Aubrietias.—I want to have 
ae A art se ineeal ats ns a gem, 1ts described as to colour, but it gives one the | Aubrietias in several beds in my garden, and would 
revs YIVIN € ace ‘ . « - : . F; eT e 2 = 4 ees a] x Ae 4 
s owers giving it a fascination to impression indicated in this remark, and, be glad to know the best way to grow them? Would 


us as we look eagerly for its opening with 
the first bright days in January or February, 
according to the season. Sometimes that is 
unkindly, and the Crocus is shrouded in snow 
or battered with heavy rains, but generally, 
sooner or later, it gives us pleasure by its 
blossoming satisfactorily. : 

This Italian Crocus is rather variable, and 
some forms are virtually self-coloured buff on 
the exterior, and a pretty tone of mauve- 
purple in the interior. Others, again, are 
beautifully feathered with black on the buff 
ground of the exterior of the outer segments, 
and this feathering helps to give special 
beauty to the flower when it is only in the bud 
stage. When it opens, however, the aspect of 
the Crocus is still more delightful. It opens 
with less sunshine than some of the other 
Crocuses require, and, spreading out nearly 
flat to the sun, it is very beautiful indeed with 
its mauve-purple saucers. The term of 
‘““mauve-purple,’’ which one is compelled to 
use from want of a better, is a little unfor- 
tunate, as it conveys the impression that the 
exact hue may be one which is unfavourably 
viewed by some at the present time. There 
is, however, nothing of that kind about this 
flower, and I have found people who were per- 
fect sticklers in the question of floral colour- 
ing as enthusiastic in its favour as those who 
are less fastidious. 

Although it is not the time for planting 





small as are the raceme and its component 
flowers, it is very beautiful because of this 
delicate colouring. © Still more beautiful are 
the white varieties, of which there are two— 
album and album grandiflorum. ‘These are 
very beautiful, with their racemes of pearly- 
white blooms, and they are among the most 
welcome flowers which late spring affords us 
in almost endless array. 

These Grape Hyacinths require only the 
minimum of care in planting at first. In 
after years they may be left alone, although 
they will bloom more freely if the clumps are 
taken up occasionally, divided, and the 
smaller bulbs planted separately to grow on 
to flowering size. The others should, how- 
ever, be planted closely, as it is when in 
groups that the Grape Hyacinth is seen at its 
best. A grassy bank, a rockwork slope, a 
stretch in the level Grass, not too early 
mown, or a group in the border will all give 
visions of beauty in the season of these 
flowers. Plant about two inches deep, and 
they will spring up to delight us year by year, 
requiring only the occasional thinning out 
referred to and the clearing away of the dead 
leaves to maintain the tidiness of the garden. 

S. ARNOTT. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Water Lilies, etc., in tubs.—I have a corner in 


you recommend sowing seeds every year, or just plant- 
ing small pieces broken off the old plants? Is there 
any special way of doing this? Kindly tell me all 
you know about their treatment.—H? H. 

[These plants may be raised from seeds, 
and increased by means of cuttings or by 
dividing the old plants. When raised from 
seeds, the seedlings are frequently inferior 
in point of colour to existing varieties, and 
are also variable in habit of growth and free- 
dom of blooming. For a series of beds such 
as those to which reference is made, the 
better plan would be to purchase a set of dis- 
tinct varieties, grow the plants for a season, 
and increase them by one or both of the 
methods named above. In this way you 
would be able to plant your beds with some 
certainty as to the result, combined with re- 
gularity of flowering. Seedlings are useful 
enough for furnishing walls, ruins, and the 
like, but are less desirable in the flower- 
garden, where effective masses are required. 
Division of the plants may be effected so soon 
as the flowering is past, the plants to be first 
cut over, so as to remove all flowering shoots, 
then lifted, divided, and replanted. Cut- 
tings are best inserted in August and Sep- 
tember, and succeed in a cold, partially- 
shaded frame, if the latter is not kept too 
close. ‘To secure the best type of cutting, 
cut the plants over after flowering, and wait 
till the new shoots push from the old stem, 
and attain to about 14 inches in length, when 


this Crocus, those who like the earliest | my garden, facing south-east, where there is a trickle they should be stripped off with a heel 

species of this charming genus will do well to ae SEAS migra Eaeey ace EN i have Hae aXe attached, and inserted without more ado. 
ala NOtAUOf ieee alas ; eI. 4: ubs (2 feet in diameter), the water going throug ao ates , : re ae 

make a note of its value for future use. Be- | them all and out through wall from bottom tub, as The cuttings must be firmly inserted in 


sides the two forms already mentioned, there 
are varieties called by the name of C. I. 
longiflorus, in addition to one or two white 
varieties. The typical flower is good enough 
for any garden, and is not expensive to pur- 
chase. It should always, on account of its 
early flowering, be favoured with the sunniest 
and most sheltered spot which can be 
afforded it. WBN 





THE CLUSTER - LIKE GRAPE 
HYACINTH 

(MUSCARI BOTRYOIDES). 

ALTHOUGH long held in low regard because 

of their commonness and their comparatively 

modest attractions, the Muscaris, or Grape 


in enclosed sketch. There is a drop of about 8 feet 
from top of steps to bottom, but the ‘come’ of 
water-is about 5 feet from top. I thought of putting 
Water Lilies (various colours), Iris, etc., in the tubs, 
and rockwork round, with Pampas Grass at top, with 
Tritomas coming through, and Ferns—such as Qs- 
munda, Hart’s-tongue, etc.—nearer tubs.—JOHN E. 
SPARROW. 

[There is no reason why you should not 
succeed in growing the Water Lilies in the 
tubs, but you would, of necessity, have to 
confine each tub to a solitary plant, and grow 
preferably the less robust varieties. Had it 
been possible to have converted the path 
space in its entirety into a series of water- 
tight sections, the water overflowing into the 
section next below, the greater available 
space would have permitted the use of some 
of the finest of the hybrid Water Lilies, and 


sandy soil, and thoroughly watered to settle 
the soil, water being given rather sparingly 
subsequently. The following are among the 
best named sorts: Dr. Mules, tauricola, La- 
vender, Moerheimi, Prichard’s Al, Fire King. 
These are quite distinct, and may be pur- 
chased at a cheap rate by the dozen.] 
Hardy edgings.—lIt is often overlooked, in 
reference to plants for the edgings of bor- 
ders, that there is really no necessity to go to 
the annual trouble and expense attending the 
upkeep of such, if only hardy subjects are 
planted; but the truth is, that so many have 
the idea that nothing can excel Lobelia for 
a display that hardy plants have little con- 
sideration. There is the Arabis, for instance 
—the old-fashioned white blossom that, in 
the country, is often met with growing on 





Hyacinths, never absolutely lost the apprecia- : ; ; ; 
=f ie Se Bias I the margin jlanted with Iris levigata / 
tion of a number of cultivators of hard > Lead te eel pera ete 1 walls and in patches near the garden-walk, 
: : Y|(Kempferi) in variety, would have com- (omnes oy : 
bulbs. Whether grown on the Grass, in the : If. however, | the dwarf blue Gentian, and that other in- 
b +4 


border, or on the rockwork, these Grape 
Hyacinths always appealed to them, just as 
they fascinated John Ruskin, whose truthful 
description of them, which I have so often 
quoted that I will not do so again at present, 
is to be found in ‘‘The Queen of the Air.’’ 
The brilliant Grape Hyacinth, popularised by 
Messrs. Barr and Son, under the name of 
Heavenly Blue, has done much to recall to 
the many the beauty of these simple flowers, 
and it does not seem amiss to say something 
of the varieties of the common Grape 
Hyacinth (Muscari botryoides). 

In its typical or blue variety, M. botryoides 
will yield to few of its sisters in beauty of 
form and brightness of colouring. There is, 
in truth, none to vie with it save Heavenly 
Blue itself, and there are points of beauty 
present in it that its rival cannot surpass. 
The exquisite form of the tapering raceme, 
the beautiful shape of the individual flowers, 
with their bright, yet deep blue tone of 
colour, tipped slightly with white, and the 
whole effect of the flowers in a mass, give 
them almost transcendent claims upon all 
who can admire the smaller bulbous plants. 
It is, indeed, a beautiful little flower, not 
losing but rather gaining from its subtle 
fragrance. Beautiful as is this blue Grape 
Hyacinth, the love of variety inherent in 
most of us, and fostered by Nature’s bounty 
in providing us with diversity of colour or 
form, make the vyarieties of the Grape 
Hyacinth welcome, and these would call for 





pleted a very pretty picture. 
you have decided in favour of the tubs, you 
cannot do better than plant Nymphea Lay- 
dekeri rosea, N. L. lilacea, and N. tetragona 
Helvola, with the double-flowered Arrow- 
head (Sagittaria japonica fl.-pl.) and the Bog 
Bean (Menyanthes trifoliata) for the remain- 
der. At the inlet, Saxifraga peltata could 
be planted, with Iris levigata in an informal 
group at the outlet. For the higher parts of 
the slope, Flag Irises, Megasea cordifolia 
purpurea, would appear to advantage, the 
taller-growing Irises, aurea, Monnieri, ochro- 
leuca, and the graceful I. orientalis appear- 
ing here and there among the other plants 
you name. Lenten Roses and Hepaticas 
would also prove useful and pleasing. If 
space permits, some of the Eulalias could be 
planted also. When sending queries, please 
write on one side of the paper only. ] 

Paris Daisies, treatment of old.—I have some 
Paris Daisies, fine, large plants, which were planted 
out in summer, and are now in warm greenhouse, with 
plenty of wood. I wish to use them again for beds 
next summer. How should I treat them to secure 
good bloom? Should they be cut back? If so, how 
much, and when? And should they be allowed to 
bloom any more now?—Hsspx. 

[If the old plants will not be too large for 
your purpose, your Paris Daisies will flower 
well planted out again next summer. If not, 
your only course will be to cut them back 
fairly hard early in March, and put in the 
cuttings. Some of the old plants may not 
break very readily, and the cuttings will be 
but small at planting-out time. Taken alto- 





tense white blossom, Cerastium Bieberstini, 
with equally white foliage. There are dwarf 
Campanulas, and then there are the Pinks, 
which give us, for a few weeks, such delight- 
ful fragrance in a garden, and, when flowers 
have gone, have a neat foliage all the year. 
Added to this, there is the Box, which, kept 
cut, makes a trim edging, and one must not 
forget the Thrifts, with cushion-like growth, 
and immense numbers of flowers. Grow the 
half-hardy edgings, if you will, but do not 
forget that amongst hardy plants there are 
many that will serve you well.—WOoDBAST- 
WICK. 

Iris pallida variegata.—A plant which is 
always appreciated when given a place where 
its distinctly variegated foliage is sufficiently 
exposed is the charming variety of Iris pal- 
lida with variegated leaves called I. pallida 
variegata. It does not seem to be nearly so 
well known as either the variegated variety of 
the Gladwin, I. foetidissima, or that of I. 
Pseudo-acorus, but it is much prettier than 
either of these, the variegation being even 
more distinct, while its flowers are much 
more ornamental than those of these two. 
These flowers, it is true, are not borne so 
freely as in the ordinary green-leaved form of 
I. pallida, but they are equally handsome, 
and are exquisite in their soft lavender colour- 
ing. The leaves, however, are long, broad, 
and handsomely variegated with stripes of 
green, creamy white, and a deeper tone of 
almost light yellow. It is a good many years 
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| 


since I first met with and purchased this Iris | 
in a south of England hardy plant nursery, | 
and it is still thriving, although it underwent | 


several vicissitudes which would have been | 


fatal to a less enduring plant. I. pallida 
variegata is now reasonable in price, and can 
be supplied by several hardy plant nursery- 
men.—S. ARNOTT. 





CANADIAN RICE. 





HERE we present this charming and distinct | 


plant, the Canadian Rice (Zizania aquatica), 
as it grew this year at Kew, and no doubt 


if it grew so well in such a bad summer as the | 


last was, it is well fitted for our climate 
in large areas. Its grace is quite fascinating ; 
the trouble is that it wants a little care in 
spring. In happy conditions it may sow itself 
now and then, but we. have to prepare for it 
generally 
in water. 
use as a waterside plant is, perhaps, owing 


and bring the seed over in bottles | 
The drawback to its permanent | 





| 
weather, which has retarded Primroses some- 
what; but it is surprising, as the time for | 
them to bloom arrives, how they seem to pick 
up. Sometimes one hears of disappoint- | 
ments in not being able to grow certain 
things, owing to overhanging trees. For a 
spring show, at any rate, Primroses will 
solve the difficulty.—W OODBASTWICK. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SOME OF THE BETTER LATE. | 
FLOWERING WHITE AND YELLOW | 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

LATE-FLOWERING Chrysanthemums will al- | 

ways possess a greater value than those that 

bloom in the mid-season or still earlier in 
the autumn. The December-flowering kinds 


bloom when there is so little else in the way 
of flowers available for cutting that they are 
much sought after. 





The great Chrysanthe- 





The Canadian Rice (Zizania aquatica) in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


to its being of annual duration, though there 
is no reason why those having positions suit- 
able to its growth should not raise a few 
seedlings each year, planting them early in 
their desired positions. 


Primroses.—We make too little use of 
simple flowers like Primroses in the garden 
in spring, and so miss a deal of beauty ; 
indeed, not a few appear to have the idea 
that a spring display means an annual ex- 
penditure in bulbs. In most gardens there 
are walls and fences, and at the foot of these, 
Primroses should be planted. 
a moist root-run, hence it is that we find the 
wild variety often doing best in the partial 
shade and moisture of the woodland. Seed 
may be sown in pans or boxes in spring, 
either in a house or frame, or on a partly 
shaded border in May, pricking the young 
ones off, when ready, and subsequently plant- 
ing them out where they are wanted to bloom. 


Primroses like | ; 
| sorts set up usually in vases and baskets, 





I am writing this note after a spell of severe | 


| mid-season or 


mum societies throughout the country do 
nothing to foster an interest in these late- 
flowering kinds. Their attention 1s, ap- 
parently, devoted almost exclusively to the 
November-flowering kinds, and 
after the second week in November, except 
in just a few isolated instances, little is heard 
of the Chrysanthemum. 

The December show of the National Chrys- 
anthemum Society, at the Crystal Palace, is 
always a pretty feature in the closing weeks 
of each year. Even at this show little is seen 
except late flowers of the ordinary mid-sea- 
son kinds and single-flowered and spidery 


etc., for decorative effect. The real decora- 
tive kinds, however—those of medium size 
and chiefly of Japanese form—are seldom, if 
ever, seen at this late show of the N.C.S. 
No provision whatever is made for their ex- 
hibition, and this is a matter for regret. By | 


| cal value of freely-grown flowers. 


| of December has been dropped. 


| astie workers of the N.C.S. 





the time the November shows come to an 
end we have had a surfeit of the representa- 


| tion of the large-flowered exhibition blooms, 


and would gladly welcome the exhibition of 
market-grown Chrysanthemums, as they de- 
monstrate in no uncertain fashion the practi- 
It is a 
matter for regret that the splendid show of 
market Chrysanthemums in the third week 
The consti 
tution of this body of experts has been ques- 
tioned over and over again by many enthusi- 

3. Those respon- 
sible for its government have been glad in 
the past to work under the auspices of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society, although 
the special funds of the show have never been 
controlled by the executive committee of the 
N.C.S. This excellent show of market-grown 
Chrysanthemums, however, has now ceased, 
in consequence of which the flower-loving 
world is the poorer, as an invaluable oppor- 
tunity has been lost of giving notoriety to 


| the better kinds for late supplies of flowers 


in 


our own gardens. We hope the 
N.C.S. will endeavour to revive 
this late display in succeeding 


years. Readers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED may be glad to learn 
the names and particulars of the 
more noteworthy sorts, and for 
this reason they are given in the 
subjoined list :— 
WHITE KINDs. 
NivEUM.—A _ pure, 
white Japanese flower 
form, possessing 
quality. December. 
WESTERN Kine.—This, like the 
last-named variety, is not often 
seen nowadays. It is a beautiful 
glistening white flower, good 
either disbudded or undisbudded. 
In good form late November and 
early December. Japanese. 
Mrs. J. 'tHOMPsON.—Another 
reliable flower of Japanese in- 
curved form. Creamy-white, with 


glistening 
of good 
every good 





incurving florets. Beautiful in 
late December. 

Mur. PHILLIPE Rivorre.—This 
is a chaste flower of large size, 


and of a creamy-white colour. 
jspecially good in late December. 
Japanese. 

Snowpkirt.—In this instance 
the flowers are of true incurved 
form, and are pure white. Excel- 
lent in December. 

MLLE. THERESA PANCKOUCKE. — 
For years this was grown for mar- 
ket without the name becoming 
known. It is a large Japanese 
flower, pure white, and the plant 
is tall. Late December. 

HESTON WHITE.—A very popu- 
lar pure white variety, said to 
be a sport from Mme. Felix Perrin 
(syn. Framfield Pink). The flowers 
are of medium size and of good 
form. In fine form in late Decem- 
ber. 

PRINCESS ViCcTORIA.—One of the 
best of the creamy-white Japanese 
varieties for late work. Late De- 
cember and early January usually 
see this well-known market variety well re- 
presented. In disbudded form it is a beautiful 
flower. 

WINTER QuEEN.—A charming variety that 
produces its blossoms in beautiful sprays. 
Japanese. 

Winter -Konicen.—Another very _late- 
flowering white kind that should be in all col- 
lections for Christmas and New Year's dis- 
plays. Japanese. ; 

CANNELL’S LATE PRoLIFIC.—Beautiful, 
large, pure white flowers of Japanese form. 
Good doer, and a plant that lifts well, 
December. 

SNOWFLAKE.—This is a pure white sport 
from the pink Japanese Mme. H. Douillet, 
and is a welcome addition to white Chrysan- 
themums flowering at Christmas. 

Guy Hamitton.—A flower of Japanese 
form, having long, drooping florets, and pure 
white. Does well disbudded, and makes 
pretty plants in small pots. Early December. 

Mmez, OBERTHUR. — Another Japanese 
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variety having pure white flowers with long, 
drooping florets. A good sort for December. 

Mrs. SwINBURNE.—This is a_ beautiful 
variety for use at Christmas, having creamy- 
white blossoms of good quality. 

YELLOW KINDS. 

MaBEL MorGan.—A lovely Japanese flower 
of high quality, colour rich yellow. May be 
grown freely or in disbudded form. Good 
in late December. 

Nrecoya.—This is a consistent golden-yel- 
low Japanese variety of good quality. The 
plant has a good habit, and is in good form 
in mid-Dece »mber. 

ALLMAN’s YELLOW.—A very bright, free- 
flowering, rich yellow reflexed variety. Good 
in any form, and especially valuable in De- 
cember and early January. 

FRANCOIS PiLoN.—In this instance 
blooms are better when disbudded; they are 
then large and solid-looking, colour rich 
golden- yellow. Late December. Japanese. 

Giory.—One of the freest and best, but to 
be seen in good form the sprays should be 
partially disbudded. The flowers are borne 
on stiff, wiry stems in early December. 
Japanese, 

YELLOW PRINCESS VicTORIA.—A beautiful 
golden-yellow sport from Princess Victoria. 
It is also known by the prefix ‘‘Golden.”’ 
Beautiful when disbudded, and in excellent 
form in late December and the New Year. 

H. W. Rreman.—An old and much-valued 
late-flowering yellow Japanese variety. The 
plant has a good habit, and is free flowering. 
GRATIANOPOLIS.—This is an incurved 


the 


variety of which the ordinary grower knows 
very little. It is a golden-yellow flower, 
flushed with red. By a certain few market 


growers the blooms are highly thought of in 
December. 

YELLOW Mrs. J. THomMpson.—A_ useful 
yellow sport from the white variety, of 
Japanese incurved form. Especially good in 
late December. 

YELLOW Brooke.—This is a yellow sport 


from the popular Lord Brooke, so long 
valued as a good all-round bronze kind. 
December. 


PRIDE OF RYECROFT.—In this instance we 
have a little-known soft primrose-yellow 
sport from the well-known white Niveum. The 
sport possesses all the excellent character- 
istics of the parent variety. December. 

Mons. Paut WATLINE.—Good orange- 
coloured Japanese blooms are not by any 
means abundant; we therefore welcome this 
new orange-coloured variety, as the flowers 
are in splendid form at Christmas. 

MARKET GoOLD.—Another good Japanese 
reflexed flower that keeps very well indeed. 


The colour is a deep golden-yellow. The 
blossoms are of medium size, and may be 
gathered from early December till early 


January. 
H. J. GInLincHamM.—This is a primrose- 
yellow sport from Western King, and is a 
pleasing flower in late November and e: arly 
December. 
GOLDEN AGE. 
lifting, bearing a 


Another excellent plant for 
| free display of golden-yel- 
low blossoms on stiff, erect flower-stems in 
early December. Of easy culture. 

Miss EK. FowLeR.—This variety is recom- 
mended for flowering in January, and the 
flowers are of the deepest tone of yellow. 

Mons. Garesioot.—Another  late-flower- 
ing variety of a citron-yellow colour. 

Mrs. GEORGE BEECH.—This is a beautiful 
rich golden-yellow sport from Mrs. Swin- 
burne (white), mentioned above. When dis- 
budded the flowers are very handsome. A 
Christmas variety. 


W. H. Lincoun.—Still regarded as a good 


late yellow sort. A plant with a splendid 
habit. 

Bath OF GOLD.—Quite new. This is a 
beautiful yellow sport from the white in- 
curved variety Snowdrift, and is identical 
with the parent variety in every particular 
but Cee 

R. F. FELTON.—Without exception, one of 
the finest market varieties of recent intro- 
duction. Colour richest golden-yellow. The 
flowers keep a very long time, and may be 
had. throughout November and early De- 
cember, — A. RH. 











A FEW GOOD, NEW MARKET 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THE care and attention now given to Chrys- 
anthemums suitable for market are a hopeful 
sign, and point to the fact that the true test 
of the worth of a good Chrysanthemum is its 
marketable quality, The market grower’s de- 
finition of a market plant is one that pos- 
sesses a good constitution, is free-flowering, 
and bears flowers of good quality. Old and 
less interesting varieties are being discarded. 
It must not be imagined, however, that the 
old kinds are being entirely dispensed with. 
Nothing of the kind. ‘There is still quite a 
number of varieties which have done duty for 
years that are regarded with the greatest 
favour by some of our leading growers. We 
need only mention one variety—viz., Elaine, 
still one of the best pure white Japanese 
kinds for market. In Covent Garden Flower 
Market in the late autumn this fine old sort 
is represented on many stands. Elaine was 
introduced so long ago as 1872, and very few 
Chrysanthemums seen to-day can boast such 
a record. New sorts have been introduced 
rather freely during the past season, some of 
which call for special mention. 

NOVEMBER GOLD, a rich, golden-yellow 
Japanese variety, is a noteworthy introduc- 
tion. The flowers, large and solidly built, are 
of a pretty Japanese reflexed form. Another 
good thing is 

Hetty WeE.tts.—This comes into flower 
about the same time as the November Gold, 
and is a Japanese reflexed bloom, having 
pretty twisted and curled florets. The colour 
is an attractive shade of orange-buff, and is 
quite distinct. For its colour alone we have 
a liking for. 

NOREEN JAY, which must be freely dis- 
budded, however, because, when grown too 
freely, the form is hardly so pleasing as we 
like to see. The colour is a brilliant crimson- 
scarlet, with a golden reverse to the florets. 
The three last-mentioned sorts were certifi- 
cated by the N.C.S. during the past season. 
A new variety sent out under the name of 


WELLS’ LATE PINK is a beautiful, large- 
flowered variety of considerable promise. 
The form of this flower reminds one of the 
once-popular Viviand Morel, but the flowers 
are larger, and the colour a prettier tone of 
pink than seen in its prototype. Bright 
silvery-pink is a good description of the 
colour. For late November uses this variety 
is very useful. For displays under artificial 
light, we like 

Miss Murtet Smita, the blooms of which 
are of Japanese reflexed form, having long, 
drooping florets of good substance. We have 
tested this flower under artificial light, and 
the effect is charming. The colour is best 
described as old rose with pale bronze reverse. 
The blooms last a very long time after being 
cut. This variety also is “valuable for late 
November work. Quite the best novelty of 
the year is 

R. F. FELTON, which well merited the first- 
class certificate made in its favour on Novem- 
ber 4th last. This blossoms throughout 
October, November, and early December. 
The blooms are large and of good substance, 
having rather broad florets, neatly reflexing. 
They are borne on stout, erect stems, which 
is a great point in a good market Chrysanthe- 
mum. Most important of all is the colour, 
which may be described as a rich golden- 
yellow. A new October-flowering kind, named 

MARGUERITE, was exhibited late in October 
last. This, it appears, is a sport from the 
well-known Caprice de Printemps, and quite 
distinct from Kathleen Thomson. The colour 
is best described as a dull shade of rosy- 
cerise. By daylight the flowers were not very 
attractive, but under artificial light their 
value should be more pronounced. A look- 
out should be kept for a variety bearing the 
name of 

KATHLEEN LAMBRICK.—A certificate of the 
N.C.S. was unanimously awarded to this 
variety, and the plant has rather large, full, 
even Japanese reflexed flowers of a pretty 
blush-pink colour. Height of plant, 3 feet. 

Es 
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SOME NEW ROSES. 

RAISERS still adopt the perhaps pardonable 
plan of a too free use of adjectives when de- 
scribing their productions; but there is this 
much to be said: they can often see the good 
points in a new Rose when observed day by 
day on the plant, which we, who only view it 
in the cut state, cannot discern. In judging 
new Roses, I certainly think our best Rose 
growers should be given the task. To many 
visitors a glaring mistake was made in not 
awarding a gold medal to the really superb 
group of new Roses put up by Messrs. 
Alexander Dickson and Sons at the Holland 
House Show last year. I question if ever 
such a splendid lot of novelties was staged be- 
fore, and all who know what an arduous task 
is involved in raising a good new Rose will, 
I think, agree with me that it richly deserved 
a gold medal. I have now for some seasons 
given a review in these columns of the best 
new Reses, and, to avoid a repetition, I would 
refer my readers to the issues of May 25th 
and June Ist of the year 1907, and of April 
4th and April 18th and August Ist, 1908. 
Some few sorts may be mentioned again in 
this article, as I have had further opportu- 
nities of observing them, and some few I have 
not yet seen, but they come to us from such a 
reliable source that I think we can accept 
them as being all right. 

I do not consider we have obtained any 

‘“‘sreat’’ or ‘‘superlative’’ Rose lately. I 
mean, a sort that will stand out in after years 
as prominently as Maréchal Niel or Alfred K. 
Williams, or La France. We are still look- 
ing for that snow-white Marie Baumann, and 
we are still wanting a good dwarf golden- 
yellow; but no one can deny the beauty of 
many novelties, their enchanting tints and 
splendid vigour, even though they are lack- 
ing in that fulness which the exhibitor may 
desire. I have an idea that 

MME. SEGOND WEBER (H. T.) will prove 
one of the very best novelties of 1908. It 
received one of the highest awards at the 
trial of new Roses held in Paris this last 
summer. Its blossoms are enormous, the 
petals large and firm, beautifully and regu- 
larly arranged. The colour is a lovely rosy- 
salmon, quite glowing at times. Its habit of 
growth is excellent, which it possibly partakes 
from one of its parents, Antoine Rivoire, the 
pollen parent being Souvenir de Victor Hugo. 

Comrssse Icy HurpEGaG (H. T.) comes 
from the same raisers as the above—namely, 
Messrs. Soupert et Notting. It is a seedling 
from Mrs. W. J. Grant, crossed. with 
Liberty. It resembles Mrs. W. J. Grant in 
some respects, the flowers being very large, 
and the buds very long and pointed. Mr. 
Alexander Dickson has a high opinion of this 
Rose, and he should know a good new Rose, 
seeing what splendid novelties he has pro- 
duced. 

Mme. P. Ever (H. T.) is from that well- 
known raiser, M. Guillot. Here, again, An- 
toine Rivoire has been employed as the seed- 
parent, crossed with Killarney. Certainly 
this splendid Rose of M. Pernet Ducher’s has 
given us some grand seedlings, and it is 
one of the best an amateur could employ, for 
it seeds so freely, producing fruit almost the 
size of small Pears, and of a lovely lght 
apricot colour when ripe. The colour of 
Mme. P. Euler is a sort of vermilion, shaded 
silvery-pink. The blooms are very large, 
very sweet, and produced on fine long stems. 
This Rose received a gold medal at Clermont. 

RuHEA Rep (H. T.) obtained the highest 
award at the trial in Paris last summer. It 
is a splendid bloom, and will, I am sure, be 
a great gain to our show Roses. There is just 
a slight fault in its colouring, which is apt 
to turn to magenta under class. Whether 
this will happen outdoors will not be known 
till next summer; but it is a Rose to he 
looked after, both by the exhibitor and also 
by those w ho grow Roses under glass. 

“Mrs. DupLEY Cross (Tea) was raised by 
Meesrs. Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross. 
In this beautiful Rose we have undoubtedly a 
splendid addition to the Tea-scented section. 
Its blossoms at times are in the way of a 
White Maman Cochet, but with a more yel- 
lowish tinge. I have seen them come an 
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enormous size, and one can well believe that 
by disbudding we shall have a very fine 
flower for the back row of a box of ‘Teas. 


The growth is excellent, as free and sirong as | 


in G. Nabonnand, and one could almost say 
it was a seedling of that superb Rose, crossed, 
probably, with some more double variety. 
Mrs. Dudley Cross also gained one of the 
highest awards at the Paris trial of new Roses 
last summer. 

ALEXANDER HItt GRay (Tea-scented).—No 


grand flower, of exhibition quality, with a 


| Its parentage is said to be Mme. Lambard 





better name could have been found for this | 


splendid variety, for this gentleman is cer- 
tainly the champion amateur grower of Tea 
Roses. When Mr. Gray produces this Rose 
from those grand terraces of his at Bath, I 
can imagine we shall be astounded with the 
variety. 
cannot have too many of this colour. The 
raisers, Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, re- 
esived a gold medal for the variety at the 
autumn show of the National Rose Society. 
Heoror Mackenzigz (H. T.).—A very pro- 
mising novelty, that gained golden opinions 
at the Paris trial last year. In 
comes somewhere between Mamie and Mme. 
Isaac Periére.. Like the latter, it is very 
The 
It is said to 


sweet, and also of semi-climbing habit. 
flowers are very large and full. 


The colour is soft yellow, and we | 


colour it | 
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perfect form, and beautifully pointed, elon- 
gated buds. The colour is shell-pink, reflex 
of petals blush, and a yellow base to them. 
It is almost as fragrant as La France, and 
for this ‘alone everyone should procure it. 
and Marie Van Houtte. Another 
fragrant novelty is 

W. E. Liprrat (H. T.).—A few more like | 
this would remove the stigma of non-frag- 
rance which has hung around the Hybrid ‘Tea 
tribe since their introduction. The colour is 


very 


a brilliant velvety - crimson, with a marcon | 


shading. It is one of those very vigorous 
kinds of which we haye an example in J. B. 
Clark, consequently growers should treat 
them more as half-climbers than bushes, un- 
less they can be grown as standards, in which 
form they are beautifully displayed, making 
grand, spreading heads of growth, such as 
we require in our standard Roses. Even 
among the most fragrant of the crimson 
Hybrid Perpetuals, which are noted for their 
scent, one cannot select a sweeter variety 


than W. wu. Lippiat. Rosa. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 
SPIRAA BRACTEATA. 

In general appearance Spirza bracteata, 
flowering shoots of which we figure to-day, 
may be described as a rather dense-growing 
bush, 5 feet to 6 feet high, whose gracefully- 
disposed shoots are furnished for some dis- 
tance with flattened clusters of pure white 
flowers, each cluster being borne on short, 
spur-like shoots, as may be seen in the 
accompanying illustration. It flowers, as a 
rule, towards the latter part of May and in 
| June, and deserves a place among the most 
desirable of the Spirzeas. The specific name 
of bracteata is derived from the leafy bracts 
which are borne on the flower-stalks just 
| below the flower clusters. The flower-buds 
are very rarely, if at all, injured by late 
spring frosts, which often play havoc with 
some of the early-flowering species. 








THE YEW. 
No hardy evergreen tree has ever yet been 
| found that cam compare in beauty with the 





Roses from the isle of Wight.—Herewith 
I enclose two photegraphs of Roses—Mme. 





A flowering shoot of Spirra bracteata, 


have been raised from Resomane Gravereaux, 
crossed with Liberty—if so, truly a strange 
offspring. 

FLORENCE EDITH COULTHWAITE (H. T.) 
was well shown at Holland House by its 
raisers, Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, and 
they have a high opinion of the variety. The 
flowers are large and full, of perfectly imbri- 
cated form, the petals smooth, circular, and 
of great substance. The colour is deep 
cream, stippled with bright rose on the inside 


of petals, and reflected on the back, thus | 
The | 


creating an orange and peach glow. 
Rose is sweetly scented, and possesses 
vigorous and erect habit of growth. 
MOLLY SHARMAN CRAWFORD (H. T.) will 
probably supplant Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
for somehow this superb Rose is not an all- 
round success, although in some gardens one 
finds it flourishing admirably. The flower 
is of splendid form, and with high, pointed 
centre, which will make it valuable to the 
exhibitor, and, judging from its vigour, this 
is going to be a good garden Rose also. Pos- 


a 


is 
sibly it originated from Mrs. David MacKee, 
for this Rose is an excellent ‘‘doer,’’ and has 
been made none too much of. 

LADY HELEN VinceEnT (H. T.).—If I were 
sure this was a good grower, I should say it 
was a great acquisition, but I am a little 
doubtful as to its vigour at present. It is a 


| Abel Chatenay and Frau Karl Druschki— 


gathered in the open garden on Christmas- 


| eve, without a doubt a record, even for the 





|} can be had throughout the autumn. 
mond, a lovely erimson-scarlet, and Antoine | 


Isle of Wight. Many of the beautiful Hybrid 
Teas are so continuous flowering, given a 
mild season, that a wealth of splendid blooms 
Rich- 


Rivoire, beautiful creamy blush - pink, are 
two other very free and distinct varieties, I 
have read GARDENING ILLUSTRATED since 
first established, now nearly thirty years ago. 
Its arrival is just as welcome now as of yore. 
The profession of gardening is so interest- 
ing, so varied, that to be up to date one must 


| be ever on the look-out for new varieties and 
| methods of culture, giving us the opportunity 


| for some interesting experiments. 


| due to the horticultural press. 


Fresh de- 
tails of propagation concerning some favourite 
plant present themselves in every issue, and 
IT am sure no small amount of credit for the 
spread of the love of flowers and gardening is 
With com- 
pliments and best wishes for a still wider 
circulation,—EDWarD C. GOBLE, Ryde, J.W. | 

[With the above note were sent two photo- | 
graphs, showing characteristic blooms. The | 
reduction, however, was too great to obtain a | 
good result. We thank Mr. Goble for his | 
appreciation of the paper.—LEp.] 


common Yew when allowed perfect latitude 
and free, unrestricted growth. It has all the 
dignity of the noble 
Cedar, but is more 
graceful, with its wide- 
spreading branches 
clothed in a_ feathery 
spray of drooping twigs. 
Yet such is the love for 
exotic things that those 
who do most planting 
pass by this best of ever- 
green trees, and plant in- 
stead others of doubtful 
merit and scanty beauty, 
such as sombre Welling- 
tonias. No soil, situa- 
tion, or place apparently 
comes amiss to it. Some 
of the noblest Yew-trees 
in the south of England 
stand on the North 
Downs, exposed to all 
the winds that blow from 
every quarter, and, 
though stretching out 
their arms far and wide, 





they withstand the 
storms of centuries, and 
rarely suffer injury. 
Such a tree deserves 
more attention, and 
should he more  fre- 
quently seen in and 





about our houses and 
gardens, especially as it 


is unwise to put it in 
fields, meadows, or any 
place frequented by 


cattle. Without a doubt, 

our gardens are the 
, poorer from planting so many coniferous 
trees of uncertain hardiness and little beauty, 
to the almost entire exclusion of the Yew, 
which is dubbed common, and despised, ac- 
cordingly, by those who think that a tree 
from the Rocky Mountains must, of necessity, 
| be infinitely better than a native one from 
our own hills. At the same time, as the Yew 
is growing up into a tree of dignity and 
beauty, it will furnish us with all the shelter 
and privacy that we need about our homes. 
A great many who plant solely to secure these 
things, and take no heed of what the trees 
| will ultimately become, make such a bad 
‘choice of things that after a few years the 
'result is as poor as if nothing had been at 
|tempted. The Laurels grow leggy and naked 
below, and the Spruces, having lost their 
lower branches, in the natural order of 
things, become sorry spectacles the higher 
they raise their heads. Not so the Yew, 
which, with timely attention in the matter of 
thinning if in groups, spreads outwards, re- 
taining its earliest branches, which sit upon 
the ground, and for several generations there 
will be no nakedness or exposure. For this 
purpose, therefore, it is as good as anything 
that can be had, whilst those who have more 
space at command, and plant good trees in 


groups, really ought not to ignore the Yew, 


| which will give them much pleasure in their 
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own lifetime, whilst development in beauty 
proceeds with age and increased stature, and 
no one who admires true beauty will question 
the wisdom of the planter. 

Planting this tree is attended with no diffi- 
culties, as it appears to have no dislikes in 
regard to soil. In that which is light and 
gravelly, or that which is deep and tenacious, 
especially the shallow soil on the chalk, the 
Yew is always the same rich, handsome, ever- 
green tree. All this refers to the wild tree 
itself, but a glance at any good catalogue of 
trees shows that the nurserymen have not 
been slow to perpetuate and increase any 
form differing in growth from that of the 
parent. Not a few of these garden forms, 
however, are dwarfed into insignificance com- 
pared with the parent tree, and have little 
garden value. The best of them is that 
called the Irish Yew, a tree most distinct in 
aspect and funereal in effect, as seen in many 
gardens where it has been planted in rows 
beside walks, or dotted promiscuously about, 
and, by rigid training and tying, is made to 
look about as elegant in form as a sugar-cone. 
The Irish Yew untrained is a very handsome 
and distinct tree, and the custom or fashion 
which has decreed that it shall be formally 
trained is both absurd and needless. 

Probably no tree has been a greater victim 
of the shears than the Yew. Most people 
know something of the old clipping craze of 
the past, called topiary work. In those days 
there were fewer shrubs and flowers to plant 
in gardens, and people sought variation in 
mechanical ways. It is to be hoped that no 
one now thinks of clipping a Yew, distorting 
its form, unless it has been planted for a pur- 
pose, to make an arch, a summer-house, or a 
hedge. Then, of course, we are no longer 
dealing with it as a tree, only so far as it is 
subservient to our wants. 

For making hedges in gardens it has many 
merits, and is of long endurance; but nowa- 
days, when every inch of ground space is pre- 
cious, walls are built in preference to plant- 
ing hedges, which need attention, whilst they 
rob surrounding soil where other plants ae 
desired. The forming of arches, arbours, or 
hedges with Yews is, however, a rather slow 
process, requiring care and patience ; but, for 
the benefit of any who may wish to do so, we 
may remark that they can procure trees spe- 
cially trained and adapted for the work. 
They are obtainable from the best tree and 
shrub nurseries, under the name of hedging 
Yews. Those of upright growth are specially 
selected, and the side branches kept cut in. 
In making hedges, an immediate result may 
be secured by clcse planting; but care and 
skill for a number of years are the essential 
things to secure the formation of a good arch. 





PERNETTYAS NOT FRUITING. 


From time to time there have appeared in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED notes respecting 
the Pernettya as a berry-bearing shrub. For 
many years I have had one growing here on 
the fringe of a plantation of Larches and 
ornamental trees (west side). This has borne 
an immense crop of berries every year. 
Some years ago I suggested to my employers 
that a group of mixed coloured berried sorts 
should be added, which I thought would have 
made an interesting bed. Accordingly the 
soil (on sandstone) was dug out 2} feet deep, 
and filled in with leaf-soil and sand mixed 
with the top spit. I have been much disap- 
pointed, as those newcomers have not borne a 
berry, although the old plant adjoining the 
new bed bears freely every year. The newer 
plants grow freely and throw up suckers even 
in the surrounding Grass. Having seen some 
Pernettyas offered in a list with berries on 
them, I got six to make a new bed. I pre- 
pared a bed as above, and sent for the plants, 
but although they had berries on them, the 
plants were poor—not much other than off- 
shoots—and only two survived. I then 
asked our Bristol nurseryman if he could let 
me have three plants in pots, so that, al- 
though it was in the summer, I could drop 
them into the bed. He said he could not let 
me have any in pots, but he could get me 
some from a sandy soil in Surrey, which he 
did. They were fine bushes, and have done 
well, as regards growth, but they are not 
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bearing berries, although the two surviving 
from the first lot—still in a poor state—have 


a few berries on them this year. Can you 
account for this? BRISTOL. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Araucaria bearing cones.—Is it usual for an 
Araucaria to have over twenty large cones? During 
the last few years several branches have died each 
year, and there is a strong flow of sap near the base. 
I have been told that when the cones appear, the tree 
is dying. It is about thirty years old, is planted on 
clay, and looks fairly healthy.—G. G. 

[It is by no means an uncommon occurrence 
for a tree of Araucaria imbricata to bear a 
considerable number of cones, in some cases 
at least as many as that named by you. The 
fact of a tree bearing fruit is no indication 
that it is dying, but, in common with many 
other plants, once a specimen falls into ill- 
health, it often pushes out flowers in an 
attempt to perpetuate the species. In the 
case of the Araucaria, however, the male and 
female cones are borne separately, and in 
most instances on different plants. The 
female cone is of an erect, globular shape, 
while the male one is more like a squirrel’s 
tail. The strong flow of sap near the base 
would indicate that the days of your Arau- 
caria are numbered, in which case we should 
advise you to replace it by something likely 
to give more satisfaction, as the Araucaria In 
many cases has a miserable appearance, and 
often suffers during a severe winter. With 
the wealth of flowering trees that we now 
possess, as well as the many truly hardy Cont- 
fers, there is no need to plant such a delicate 
exotic as this. ] 

Keeping Mistletoe-bherries.—I shall be obliged 
if you can tell me how to keep Mistletoe-berries? 
All instructions I have seen tell us to press a seed 
into the bark, etc., etc., in spring; but no one tells 
how to preserve the berries till spring. I have tried 
to keep a branch of Mistletoe with berrics in water 
till spring, but it has died before the time and the 
berries shrivelled or moulded. Any information 
which will help us to make the experiment successful 
will be most acceptable.—DRUID. 

Decaisnea Fargesii.—Will you allow me te 
thank Mr. Bean for his notice of my inquiry In your 
columns respecting the above shrub. So far as 1 can 
recollect, it is not mentioned in the last editicn of 
“Plants under Cultivation at Kew.” It may interest 
you to know that 15,651 slugs have been killed in my 
small garden from February to the end of November, 
in shallow holes in the soil, covered with 2 Cabbage- 
leaf, over which is put a tile. Besides this, large 
numbers must have been destroyed by the applica- 
tion of an advertised slug destroyer, both dry and in 
solution, one small Cabbage-patch having been quite 
cleared of the pests by watering with a solution.— 
WUHIN-HURST. 





ROOM AND WINDOW. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN THE 
HOUSE. 


VeRY frequently for a few weeks after Christ- 
mas there is a comparative scarcity of choice 
in cut flowers. This is brought about in some 
measure by special efforts to make the festive 
season as bright and cheerful as possible, 
whilst, on the other hand, it is the border-line 
between one season and another. It often 
requires, therefore, some degree of ingenuity 
to make both ends meet with dinner-parties 
and balls, perhaps, in the perspective. This 
can be done to a certain extent by arranging 
the flowers more sparsely in the vases. It is 
better to do this (being an improvement also 
in some cases, more especially where over- 
crowding predominates when flowers are 
plentiful) than to reduce the number of the 
receptacles ; to do this creates a bad impres- 
sion when there is really no reason for it. 
Where large vases have to be filled at all 
seasons, thus taking a quantity of flowers, 
more use should be made of coloured foliage 
now that flowers are not so plentiful. Of 
hardy subjects, Berberis Aquifolium is very 
useful ; it varies so much in colour as to make 
a pretty and tasteful arrangement by itself. 
We can usually cut it in four distinct shades 
of colour—dark green, dark bronzy-green, 
glaucous green, and reddish-bronze. In 
either shade it can be used with excellent 
effect. Yellow flowers, as late Chrysanthe- 
mums and Jasminum nudiflorum; white 
flowers, as Eucharis amazonica, and long 
spikes of Roman Hyacinth, or of the early 
Snowflake Narciss; and bronzy-reds, as late 
Japanese Chrysanthemums, all associate 
beautifully with this Berberis foliage. One 
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most essential advantage in its use is its very 
enduring character. It can be used either as 
shoots, with tufts of leaves on each, or the 
leaves can be taken singly when of sufficient 
size. Of less hardy character, but most in- 
valuable at this season of the year, are the 
long sprays of Asparagus plumosus, which re- 
sist the fumes of gas and heat from other 
sources remarkably well. Large leaves of 
fine-foliaged Begonias are frequently very 
useful; so are the varied forms and colours 
to be had from amongst the Crotons. 

Given any of this material as a groundwork 
upon which to arrange the flowers, it is some- 
what surprising what a few are really re- 
quired—the greatest essential being to obtain 
the latter with as long stems as possible. ‘To 
those already mentioned, Calanthe Veitchi 
and late spikes of C. vestita vars. should be 
added; these group beautifully with the As- 
paragus or large Fern fronds. Large vases, 
which in the summer are arranged so as to 
face all ways, thus taking more flowers, may 
with considerable profit be now placed in 
positions where they can be displayed with 
flowers and foliage to face one way only. 
Thus, if stood in recesses or corners instead 
of the central part of a room, not only will a 
most pleasing change be effected, but it will 
be done at a saving of flowers also. This 
change in positions affords scope for diversity 
in arrangement which is not otherwise ob- 
tainable. 

More use should be made of dried orna- 
mental Grasses during the winter season. 


These, with dried or Everlasting flowers, 
make very effective arrangements. I have 


one such now within my view, which is com- 
pesed of long spikes of Arundo conspicua—a 
lovely Grass for tall vases. These were cut 
when just in their best condition. Asso- 
ciated with this Grass are some fine examples 
of Typha latifolia on long stems, which add 
to the effect, in conjunction with several 
heads of Echinops Ritro, still preserving its 
metallic-blue shade of colour, and others of 
Eryngium amethystinum, from which the 
colour, however, is nearly all departed, but 
it is very effective, all the same. It should 
be added that the foliage in part of the Typha 
was preserved, thus giving more variety still. 
Smaller-growing Grasses look best when kept 
by themselves, or when used with such dried 
flowers as the Helichrysums. Unless for quite 
special occasions, it is always better to keep 
dried flowers and Grasses, as well as pre- 
served foliage, by themselves. If the stems 
be inserted in water when once dried, they 
will soon decay. By having a few vases filled 
for a short’ time with dried specimens, there 
will be a perceptible advantage as it pertains 
to fresh flowers in a cut state. 

Of other fresh foliage, note should be made 
of several Ferns other than the Maiden-hair. 
That of Pteris tremula is well worthy of 
note; it keeps well, the pale shade of green 
being an advantage in many cases. Odds 
and ends of Davallia fronds in variety may 
also be had, as may several sorts of As- 
pleniums, which all last fairly well. Those 
of the Golden and Silver Gymnogrammas will 
prove exceedingly useful in choice or special 
arrangements, lasting much better now than 
during the summer months. Any growths 
still left of Myrsiphyllum asparagoides may as 
well be used prior to young shoots again ap- 
pearing. Fronds of Maiden-hair Ferns will 
keep all the better if cut the afternoon pre- 
vious to the day of their being used. They 
should be taken with as long stems as pos- 
sible, be tied in bunches, and then be left im- 
mersed in a tank of water until the morning. 
In addition to A. cuneatum, which is invalu- 
able, A. Williamsi is, for the winter season, 
one of the best for cutting. In both cases, 
however, the plants should be both grown 
and kept cool. G. 





Increasing the Aspidistra (7. 0.).—The way 
to increase this plant is by division of the stems which 
run beneath the surface of the soil. In the spring, 
before growth commences, turn the plant out of the 
pot, shake the soil away from the roots, disentangle 
them, and then divide in pieces as may be required— 
say, in the case in question, divide the plant into 
four portions, repot these in good loam and sand, 
and place them in a temperature of 55 degs. to 
60 degs. Keep rather close and moist for a time, and 
they will soon become re-established, when they can 
be gradually inured to full exposure to the air. 










—— 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—The boiler-flues must be 
kept clean if all the heat is to be extracted 
from the fuel and made the most of. It is 
an advantage to have rather a tall chimney if 
the heating apparatus is large, as the fire 
works more economically. Some years ago 
I had an apparatus that was not working 
well. Six feet were placed on the top of 
the chimney, and the improvement was re- 
markable. ‘lake advantage of bad weather 
to clean all glass and paint in all glass struc- 
tures. Painting may be done if the houses 
can be cleared in succession, but under any 
circumstances the interior of all forcing and 
fruit-houses should be made as sweet and 
clean as possible. Any plants which require 
new stakes can be cleaned and retrained now. 
A great improvement can be made in a col- 
lection of hard-wooded plants when they 
have, in the matter of training, been through 
the hands of a good plantsman. <A few good 
specimen Genistas will be useful now, as they 
are coming into flower even in a cool house. 
Humea elegans is an old plant, which used to 
be common both in the conservatory and also 
in the flower-garden in summer as a centre to 
beds. Its foliage has a peculiar spicy frag- 
rance, especially under glass. It is a bien- 
nial, flowering the year after sowing. To 
obtain large plants for the conservatory, 
they should be shifted into 7-inch pots now, 
and a stake placed to the central stem when 
some progress has been made. Strong plants 
will grow 8 feet high, and form pyramids of 
growth and blossom. The blossoms indi- 
vidually are small, but they are numerous, 
and make a considerable show during sum- 
mer. Schizanthus Wisetonensis excelsior 
is an improvement on the variety introduced 
some years ago as Wisetonensis. Young 
plants in 4-inch pots, shifted now into 6-inch 
pots, and, later, into 7-inch ones, will make 
handsome specimens during the spring and 
summer. For early blooming, sow seeds in 
September, and pot singly when large enough 
The watering should be in careful hands. 
Plants near the hot-water pipes will require 
more water than in other parts of the house ; 
45 degs. will be high enough in severe 
weather. 


Ferns under glass.—Those plants which 
are pot-bound should be shifted into larger 
pots shortly. Seedling plants in boxes may 
be shifted into 23-inch pots, and spores may 
be sown in 6-inch pots, and the pots placed 
in pans, and, when water is required, fill the 
pans with chilled water until the soil is 
moist. Do not water Fern-spores from the 
top. A night temperature of 50 degs. will 
suit all the greenhouse varieties, but stove or 
tropical species must have a night tempera- 
ture of 60 degs. or 65degs. Shade is not re- 
quired now, and ventilation only when the 
weather is mild. It will be a great advantage 
if Fern and Orchid-houses can be covered at 
night with mats or frigi-domo. This not 
only saves fuel, but the temperature inside is 
softer and more genial. If the coverings are 
fixed on rollers, to move up and down, the 
result will be better. 


Early vinery.—As soon as the Vines break 
into leaf, the temperature should be advanced 
to 55 degs. Disbudding should be done 
promptly, and, as the young shoots extend, 
the bunches of Grapes will appear at the 
ends of the shoots, and a strand of raffia 
should be linked round the shoot, to draw it 
down towards the wire; but do not bring too 
much pressure to bear at first, or the shoot 
may splinter off, and leave an unsightly blank 
that will be difficult to fill up. When two 
leaves appear beyond the bunch of Grapes, 
rub out the leader. In about a week’s time, 
a shorter string of matting may be used to 
draw the shoots nearer the wires. ‘This 
course must be followed until the shoots can 
be placed in position. If the fruit-bearing 
laterals are a foot apart on each side the rod, 
there will be ample room. Maintain a genial 
atmosphere. This can be done by damping 
floors or sprinkling inside borders. If on the 
outside border there is a foot of leaves, 
thatched with straw, to prevent the leaves 
moving, this will be an advantage. In 
making Vine borders, it is better to have a 











part of the border inside and a part outside, 
as Vines will always try to get outside if it is 
pcssible. 

Early Peaches.—Look over the expanded 
blessoms daily, and use the camel’s-hair 
brush when the pollen is dry, about the 
middle of the forenoon, if the sun shines. 
Try to get the crop on the upper side of the 
trellis. All blossoms on the under-side may 
be rubbed off if the others appear to be set- 
ting freely. Keep the inside of the house 
genial by damping floors when dry. A gar- 
dener with forcing experience can tell the 
moment he puts his head inside the house if 
the conditions are suitable. We do not want 
the atmosphere in a state of saturation, nor 
yet too dry. Night temperature 55 degs., 
with a rise of 10 degs. before air is given. In 
cold weather ventilation beyond what enters 
through the laps of the glass is not required. 


Figs in pots.—When plunged in a genial 
bottom heat, with a top heat of 55 degs. to 
60 degs., the fruits will soon show. Surplus 
shoots should be removed when small, and 
those shoots left for the second crop, pinched 
when five leaves have been made. When re- 
quired, give water of the same temperature as 
the house. Syringe with pure water on 
bright mornings and afternoons; close early 
if air is given. 

Plants in the house.—In cold, frcsty 
weather, avoid exposing piants to cold 
draughts. Do not open a window imme- 
diately opposite a choice plant. Among the 
hardiest plants for halls and corridors are 
Australian Draczenas, D. lineata being very 
serviceable, and large plants may be kept in 
tubs for years in good condition if kept out 
of the draught. Kentia Palms are lasting. 
Large plants will stand more hardship than 
small ones. 


Outdoor garden.—Winter appears to have 
come upon us somewhat suddenly. In our 
own case, all tender plants are either under 
cover, or otherwise sheltered with Bracken, 
ete. There is usually work kept in reserve 
for frosty weather. Old trees and shrubs 
can be grubbed, and the site prepared for 
something else. ead branches can be cut 
out of trees and shrubs, and if any tree has 
more than one leader, the one that is not re- 
quired can be removed. If a heavy fall of 
snow comes, long poles should be used to 
shake the snow from valuable Cedars and 
other evergreen trees, to prevent the 
branches splintering off. If this is not done 
valuable specimen trees may be ruined. Snow 
is Nature’s protection for tender plants which 
are close to the ground. It is only in the 
case of evergreen trees that we need remove 
it. Mulch clumps of Lilies with old manure. 
Beds of Narcissi, Tulips, and other bulbs may 
also be sheltered with a mulch of something 
suitable. I am assuming Tea Rcses have 
been earthed up 5 inches or 6 _ inches. 
Charred garden refuse will be suitable for the 
work. <A few inches of this material will be 
helpful to Clematises and other shrubs. 


Fruit garden.—If Strawberries have not 
been mulched with manure, they should have 
attention at once. A mulch of good manure 
will be beneficial to Raspberries, Gocse- 
berries, and B!ack Currants. Standard fruit- 
trees in the orchard should have what little 
pruning is necessary. Branches which cross 
each other, and are in a crowded condition, 
should be thinned to let in air and sunshine. 
If the weather is very severe, it will be as 
well to. leave the pruning for a time. If the 
saw has to be used, use the chisel or a short 
knife to smooth the face of the wound, and 
rub a little tar over it. Grub up all useless 
trees. Healthy trees of an inferior variety 
may be partially headed back, to be regrafted 
in the spring with better varieties. Those 
who raise seedling Apples or Pears may, by 
grafting upon a fertile tree, obtain fruits 
earlier, and see if they are worth cultivating. 
There are so many good varieties of Apples 
now that only the very best seedlings are 
worth keeping. Still, the work is interestiny 
to those who have space and time to carry it 
out. Orchard-trees, which require more 
nourishment, may be top-dressed. It is a 
great advantage to encourage the uppermost 
roots, as they do so much for the fertility o1 
the trees, 
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Vegetable garden.—This is the usual time 
for making out seed orders. ‘There are, as 
usual, numbers of new, or so-called new, 
varieties, especially among Peas; but: those 
who have the responsibility of supplying a 
large establishment will generally trust to 
the old, well-proved varieties, supplemented 
by a few new kinds for experiment. ‘Those 
who force French Beans, and can give up a 
span-roofed house to them, may try Veitch’s 
Climbing French Bean, planted 6 inches or 
8 inches apart on each side, and trained up 
wires. They are very prolific, and will come 
off in time to plant Tomatoes in the same 
place. Sow early Peas in pots under glass 
for planting out when the weather is suitable. 
Longpod Beans may be started in boxes, as 
they transplant well. Make up hot-beds for 
early crops of Carrots, Potatoes, Lettuces, 
ete. Seed Potatoes will be looked over, and 
placed, crown upwards, in shallow trays or 
boxes, safe from frost. Take advantage of 
frosty weather to wheel manure and compost 
on the land, ready for digging in when the 
weather is suitable. The fall of snow, which 
is now pretty general, will shelter late Broc- 
colis if they have been laid down. Spinach, 
also, and other green crops will suffer less 
from cold under a covering of snow. The 
snow will for the present stop all work on the 
land. K. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


January 18th.—The ground being covered 
with snow, Pea-sticks have been sharpened 
and prepared for use. Manure and compost- 
heaps have been turned over and intermixed 
ready for wheeling on the land. Manure for 
Mushroom-beds has been turned over in open 
shed, and mixed with one-fifth of loam. Beds 
have been made up in the house. Fire in the 
rubbish-yard is still burning. - Shall keep it 
going to burn up rubbish. 


January 19th.—The forcing and other 
glass-houses are receiving a thorough clean- 
ing, including glass, paint, stages, and walls. 
This will furnish work for some time, until 
the weather changes. We used to find work 
for men in bad weather in making labels and 
stakes, but now stakes and labels can be 
bought from horticultural sundriesmen more 
cheaply than we can make them. As the 
glass structures have increased, there 1s 
always work indoors for bad weather. 


January 20th.—Made up more hot-beds for 
vegetable forcing. The beds are made with 
leaves, with enough stable manure to hold 
the leaves together. The leaves keep up a 
steady warmth for a long time. Supposing a 
bed 4 feet high and 1 foot wider on all sides 
than the frames is filled with Asparagus, after 
the Asparagus comes out, warmth enough will 
remain for Lettuces, Potatoes, or Carrots. 
A few Radish seeds will be sown to come off 
early. 

January 21st.—Potted off Ivy-leaved and 
other bedding Geraniums. These will be 
helped on in heat: Potted more Lily of tne 
Valley and plunged in hot-bed, and matted up 
till the crowns start. Pricked off a lot of 
Ferns from stores into boxes. Sowed Fern 
spores of various kinds, and placed in warm 
house, covering the glass with paper to 
subdue the light. 


January 22nd.—Finished pruning and 
training Morello Cherries on north wall. 
Washed Peach-trees on south wall with a 
solution of Gishurst compound. The trees 
will not be trained just yet, as the buds have 
not begun to move, and leaving the shoots 
hanging locse may have a retarding effect 
upon the blossom. A plot of land has been 
trenched up and manured for Gooseberries 
and Black Currants. 


January 23rd.—Forking among shrubs to 
bury leaves and other rubbish, and make the 
borders tidy. Making some additions to the 
hardy fernery, as we have a lot of choice 
seedlings we want a place for. Snowdrops 
and Aconites are very bright now. Prim- 
roses also, in the sheltered shrubberies, are 
coming into flower. _ Chimonanthus fragrans 
is giving off its spicy fragrance on a south 
wall. 
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BOOKS. 
‘SEA COAST GARDENS AND 
GARDENING.’’* 
Tuts is a well-printed and nice little book for 
those who are happy enough to have gardens 


near the sea. Where valleys run cone to the 
sea they are sheltered sometimes by the sur- 
rounding land, but as often as not they are 
in the teeth of the gale, and one may see vast 
ranges of coast without house or garden. In 


some parts of the sea - coast the “wind would 
shear off any vegetation unless planting is 
begun very cleve rly, and there is room enough 


to plant against it. Generally, the book is 
intelligently and often gracefully written. 


One mistake we must point out :— 

‘Deciduous trees are preferable to conifers in the 
first line of exposure, as they retain their lower 
branches longer—in fact, there is practically no limit 
to the time they last, so long as care is taken to let 
sufficient air and light into the plantation—whereas 
conifers lose their lower limbs as the trees grow old, 
and then eold winds find their way through under- 
neath, making terrible draughts. I have’ seen 
gardens that have suffered from this cause.” 

In case of very small gardens people might 
not be able, from want of space, to do the 
best thing, but undoubtedly it is to begin the 
battle against the wind ‘that small-leaved 
Cypresses, Junipers, and Savin, and, if.there 
is room, Corsican and Monterey Pines, are 
used; and it is only after we get the kindly 
shelter of these small-leaved and hardy things 
that we should begin to plant broad-leaved 
trees—Maple, Poplar, or even Oak. Even 
where we get away from the Pine race we 
should keep to small - leaved things like Ilex 
Sea Buckthorn, and, working back from such 
things, we should come to the beautiful Cali- 
fornian Cypress (macrocarpa) which loves the 
sea, and to Pines that endure it, and, having 
got so far, we should be safe to put our broad- 
leaved trees in. 

As to trees losing their lower limbs, all 
deciduous trees do this as well as others, if 
they are closely grown, and the dwarf trees 
of the Pine tribe whic h are mentioned do not 
do this, but rather clothe the ground. Where 
Pines such as the Corsican lose their lower 
branches when planted closely, as they ug 
or 


to be, they are none the less effective 
shelter, as on rough coasts shelter is as yalu- 
able 50 feet or 60 feet high as 6 feet. 





POULTRY. 





Poultry Post-mortems.—We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Icknield-street, Bir- 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in GARDDNING ILLUSTRATED. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre- 
vious to death, also how the birds have been fed, 


and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Buff Orpington pullet, death of (/. 


Newman).—This bird was suffering from egg- 
binding, which frequently affects young hens 
when they are about to commence laying. 
The oviduct at first is a very narrow tube, and 
until several eggs have passed down through 
it it is not ex panded to the full extent. This 
explains why the first eggs laid by pullets are 
often long and pointed ; the elongation is 
caused when the shell is being formed, the 
pressure of the unexpanded sides of the ovi- 
duct being at first very considerable. You 
did quite right to give castor-oil. As regards 
other pull ts getting something wrong with 
their legs, this looks like ovarian cramp—a 
muscular trouble from which pullets are 
liable to suffer. I should advise you to give 
your poultry less food—especially corn—as 
they seem to me to ba too fat. “As to the 
chickens dying earlier in the season, I can- 
not, of course, say what was the matter with 
them, but it looks like atrophy, due to a 
wrong system of feeding, or, perhaps, to 
tubercular disease.—JOHN FREEMAN. 


Young drake (Miss Mackinnon ).—This 
drake had tubercular lung disease. As you, 





* Sea O loka Carden and Caractiic. TOBY, Prats A. 


teidiag hao Sherratt and Hughes, London and Manches- 
er 








no doubt, noticed, it had 
“light ’’—was, in fact, wasted away. 
the full particulars given in your letter, I 


gone perfectly 


the unnatural conditions under which they 
were kept had a great deal to do with the 
matter. I should have taken this to be a 
wild drake had you not told me its history ; 
but you can readily understand that it was 
so far wild that the restraint of confinement 
would tell against its nature. I certainly 





use the same coops or the s 


appears to have died suddenly—possibly from 
fright—as the 
heart failure. There was no organic disease 
otherwise. I may point out (and this is 
intended to be read by others) that senders 
of subjects for post-mortem should always 


toms and methods of feeding and manage- 
ment, to enable me to advise as to how 


further losses may be prevented. 
no details whatever, 
than state actual 
FREEMAN. 


so I cannot do more 
cause of death.—JOoHN 





Soft-shelled eggs.—I have about 100 fowls of 
various good breeds. They are not confined to a 
poultry- yard, but roam over several acres of meadow, 
and are a handsome lot of, apparently, healthy fowls. 
ane ea is the usual Kentish land, well charged with 
chalk. 
are so thin that it is difficult to handle them without 
breakage, either before or after cooking. Can any 


varied.—J. 

[The causes of soft-shelled eggs are two in 
number. One, and the less serious, 
to want of egg-forming material. A hun- 
dred eggs, weighing two ounces each 
22 ozs. of pure lime, all of which must be 
taken into the hen’s body in one form or 

another. Broken oyster-shells supply the 
necessary lime in perhaps the cheapest form. 
If this is not the cause it is rather 
serious, as it means that the egg organs are 
deranged. Perhaps, owing to “ over-feeding, 
the organs have been unduly stimulated, so 
that they are unable to retain the egg until 
coated with the shell. All food of a stimulat- 
ing nature should be withheld, 
aperient given, A pill composed of one grain 
of calomel and one and a-half grains of tartar 
emetic is excellent for the purpose. 
iron may be given in the water as a tonic. 
The best food until the complaint has dis- 
appeared is boiled Rice and Potatoes.— 
How Bsl| 





BIRDS. 





AVIARY HINTS. 


THE outdoor aviary is one of the best of gar- 
den ornaments, but if the birds are to thrive 
properly, now is one of the seasons that the 
bird-keeper needs to look well after his pets. 
Summer weather means that unless insistence 
is placed upon thorough cleanliness the 
probability is that vermin will trouble the 
birds. Now, vermin at this season pulls 
down the constitution of the birds so that it 
is frequently impossible to get them back 


weather is encountered. 
well to cleanliness, and 


autumn 
therefore 


tr y ing 
Aitend, 


to spade-depth, and replace by fresh. 
breeding season is now over, 
where breeding operations have been con- 
ducted there is now a likelihood of over- 
crowding, unless the young have been re- 
moved as reared, Overcrowding should 
never be permitted, and, where necessary, 
to prevent this the surplus birds should be 
removed. At this season surplus birds sell 


and in aviaries 


specially prepared for them where there is 
ample room. 

An outdoor aviary of proper design will 
provide its occupants with adequate ‘protec- 
tion from both sun and wind. In the case 
of most garden aviaries, however, there is 





more or less foliage about the aviary, which | 
But foliage is’ 


tends towards its appearance, 


think it is very undesirable to let other birds | 
same ground at | 


cause of death was syncope, or | 


give any.information available as to symp- | 


You give | 
g Siar 
| be provided, 


is due | 


, contain | 


and “an | 


A little | 


again into robust condition by the time that | 


where the soil forms the aviary floor, remove | 


The | 


readily, but, if retained, should have quarters | 


should say that the others died from the | 
same cause; and I have very little doubt that | 
the 





present. ‘Tuberculosis is now regarded as | 
infectious, and you had better be on the 
safe side.—JOHN FREEMAN. 

Canary (Miss Malcomson).—This bird | 





| dusting 
| clean, 


| freely at this season, 
Yet the shells of many—youngandold layers— | 


remedy be found for this most objectionable quality? | 
The fowls aE ne fed, soft and hard food being | 





more | 





| Now, 


| legal right, 





| reversed. 








_ at times inclined to unduly cover the aviary, 
From | 


so that the supply of light and air is impeded, 
which is not good for the birds, however 
picturesque an appearance it may lend to the 
aviary. Such foliage should be cut back to 
desired limit, taking a little pains so as 
to leave as natural a look to the pruned vege- 
tation as possible. 

Now is one of the best of seasons for the 
putting up of a new aviary, because the 
stock can now be got both easily and cheaply. 
Some birds can, it is true be bought more 
cheaply later on in the season, but the bene- 
fit is more apparent than real, because many 
of the foreign birds then die after purchase 
and before bec -oming properly acclimatised, 
besides which the change from the warm 
bird-shop to the outdoor aviary is very risky 
at any time, except during warm, summer 
weather. 

Many aviary birds are now moulting, and 
the more quickly they get through this the 


better. Give plenty of stimulating food, 
and do not stint as regards variety. Attend 
well to the giving of greenstuff, and give 


sound, ripe fruit freely to those birds that 


| will eat it. 


At all times fine grit or sharp sand should 
more particularly so when the 
Provide birds that dust them- 

small box well filled with 
material, and keep it inside the 
taking care to keep the contents 
Many birds bathe, and this helps 
moult, and should be permitted 
taking pains to keep 
both the bath and the water clean. Birds 
may be transferred indoors at any time of the 
year, but ony during the summer and dur- 


ing dry weather should the process be 
J. 'T. Birp. 


moult is on. 
selves with a 


aviary, 


on the 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Landscape gardener’s wages (J. V.).— 
Your question raises a very interesting point, 
and one upon which there is a great deal of 
misapprehension. When an employer en- 
gages a workman at a definite wage per week, 
a contract is made whereby the workman is 
entitled to have his wages paid in full regu- 
larly week by week until such time as the 
contract has been terminated by proper 
notice on either side, or by mutual agree- 


ment, or by lawful dismissal of the work- 
man for good cause shown. But the em- 


ployer is not in a position to say to the man: 
‘‘T shall stop your work for three or four 
days, and you will not be paid for that time ”’ 
—unless, indeed, at the time the contract 
was made there was an agreed condition that 
the master should have the right to do this. 
in your case there was clearly no such 
agreed condition, and your master had no 
therefore, to stop your wages, 
and you can recover the same from him. by 
action in the county court if he refuses to 
pay. He must continue to pay you your full 
wages as long as you are willing (even though 
physically unable, be it noted) to perform 
your duties, until he has terminated the en- 
gagement by proper legal notice.—BArR- 
RISTER. 





Prizes at R.H.S. meetings in 1909.—The 
Royal Horticultural Society haying decided 
not to hold a great fruit show during the 
autumn of 1909, “have arranged for a series of 
competitive classes at the various fortnightly 
meetings at Westminster Prizes will be 
offered to both amateur and trade growers. 
On January 26th there will be six classes for 
forced vegetables and salads; February 9th, 
three classes for dessert Pears; and Feb- 
ruary 23rd, three classes for late dessert 
Pears. Other classes, for later dates, have 
not yet been settled. On March 9th, the 
Dutch Bulb Growers’ Society and Mr. R. 
Sydenham offer prizes for bulbs. On April 
20th Messrs. Barr and Sons’ silver cup for 
Daffodils will be competed for, and the 
Veitch Memorial Medal and £5 will be 
offered for the best group of winter-flowering 
Carnations exhibited on April 6th. The 
Sherwood Cup, this year of the value of 
twenty. guineas, instead of ten guineas, will 
be offered for the best group of Orchids (from 
nurserymen or amateurs) staged at the 
Temple show. 
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JF you are a Sweet Pea grower—amateur or professional—you are a friend of mine, or should be. 
This sweetest of all blooms I have made my special study, and this year I am able to offer even stall 
more wonderful value in reliable seeds. My 1909 Novelties are unique, and as the name, Eckford, Wem, is 
Synonymous with reliability, I ask you to send for particulars, To those who desire a plentitude of bloom, strong 
hardy plants, I certainly suggest using my selected seeds— vagy produce priz3 blooms. 








Villa (C) Collection. —12 splendid varieties, Villa (E) Collection. —12 extra varieties, | 
suitable for exhibition, 50 seeds of each, 2s, 9d. suitable for exhibition, 25 seeds of each, 1s. 6d. 


NOVELTIES FoR THE SEASON. 

Dowell F. Browne (waved). A beautiful intense Queen Victoria (waved). Extremely large flowers, 

bright crimson. _15 seeds, 1s. with a background of deep primrose, flushed with 
Mrs. Charles Masters. A bright rosy-salmon rose. 20seeds, 1s. 

standard, with almost pure cream wings, which Menie Christie (waved). The standard is an in- 

are only slightly rose flushed. 15 seeds, 1s, tense purple mauve, with wings of a somewhat 
Annie B. Gilroy. A fine distinct fiower of a lighter shade. 25 seeds, 1s. 

novel, charming deep cerise colour. 15 seeds, 1s, Mid Blue (Dobbie’s). A medium sized erect flower 
Evelyn Hemus (waved). A warm cream shading of deep sky-blue, nearly a self. 20 seeds, 1s, 

to yellow with a picotee edge of terracotta pink. Saint George. Bright fiery orangestandard, wings 

20 seeds, 1s, slightly deeper than the standard. 15 seeds, 1s. 
Apple Blossom (waved). As its name denotes, Mrs. Henry Bell (waved). A beautiful rich apri- 

this is a Coie flower of Apple-blossom colour. cot ground overlaid withasoft pink. 20seeds, 1s, 

40 seeds, 1s, 


SPECIAL NOVELTY OFFER. 


1 full sized packet of each of the 10 Grand Novelties post free for 9s. 6d. 
1 full sized packet of each of the Novelties, and also the Villa (C) Collection, 
post free for 11s. 9d. 
A Booklet giving full particulars on the Culture of Sweet Peas given with Every Order. 
JE" Fe EE Es. — Senda post card for coloured illustrated and full descriptive Catalogue, 
It is sent post free. Write to-day. 


/ 





Fy 


Dept. 7, 


WEM | Shropshire - 











Of all insect pests that ravage flower and kitchen gardens, the Wireworm is the deadliest. 
The damage it does annually is appalling. 
To exterminate the Wireworm, the Centipede, the Leatherjacket, the Eelworm, and the 
'2  Miullipede that ruin your garden use 





KILOGRU 


(the surest and most effective pest destroyer yet produced), and use it NOW. 


“ Kilogrub” is a chemical powder which, well worked into the soil, gives out fumes 
which are fatal. No insect pest can live on “ Kilogrub” treated soil. Only 2 or 3 ounces 
are necessary for a square yard. 


Remember, “ Kilogrub” is a proved success. ‘Try it to-day. 


WARE WiREw oRms ! i 


) PRICES, Cash with Order, Carriage Paid: 
(OU he us me ue 0 28« Os 
cwt. ... sat wr: ose Od. 
cwt,”... “ae... Wala (os OG; 
1 cwt. «.. we si .. Lls. 6d. 
Sample Tin... ie ae 9d. 


DoH BH 





Booklet about it free on application to— 


JOHN PEAK & CO. ('') 53, Soho St., Wigan, Lancs. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 





Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in | 


GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Eprror of GARDENING, 17, Lurnival-street, Holborn, 
London, H.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusuisuur. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time tn advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the ieceipt of their comnvunication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—Fair examples 
of each subject—not more than Jour in any one week 


—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if | 
| which must be thoroughly mixed. 


to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Filling beds (H. Blackman).—You omit a very 
important point—viz., the size of the beds. We 
should advise you to fill them with Tuberous Be- 
gonias, which can now be had in colour. Then, again, 
if you do not care for these, you have Stocks, Asters, 
Zinnias, Antirrhinums, Dianthus, Iberis, Nemesia, 
Petunias, Pentstemons, Phlox Drummondi, Scabious, 
Verbenas, Tufted Pansies, and many others, all of 
which would be bright and effective during the 
greater part of the summer. 


| them. 
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FRUIT. 


Nut-tree suckers (Nut).—When any Nut or Fil- | 


bert-trees become thick with sucker-growths at their 
base it is evident that no good culture has been given 
Your best course is to fork away several 
inches of the soil round the trees and cut out the 
suckers as close down to the roots as you can, doing 
it neatly and well. Then fork up the soil fully 4 feet 


wide round each tree, and give a top-dressing of 
manure. That should help next season to throw 


| stronger growth into the heads, where it is needed, 


| But you must also moderately thin the heads that | 
the wood and leafage get plenty of light and air. | 


Whether your trees are common Nuts or are good 
Cobs or Filberts, good culture always pays. 
Treatment of Orange (Chas. Roberts).—It 


is 


| quite possible that your Orange requires repotting, or 


it may be that the house is too cold. If repotting is 


| necessary, then this had better be done in the early 


A good white and a good dark Japanese in- | 


curved Chrysanthemum (£. C.).—You ask for the 
name of a good white also good dark ‘‘ curled-in ”’ 
Chrysanthemum. We imagine you freally want 
Japanese incurved varieties. A good white kind, not 
in the least difficult to grow, is Miss Elsie Fulton. 
The blooms are large and of beautiful form. A rosy- 
crimson flower, with bronze reverse, is W. R. Church. 
This should answer the purpose of a dark one admir- 
ably. If we have misunderstood you, kindly write 
again. 


Treatment of Marguerites (E. W.).—The Mar- | 
guerites can be cut back now a little, and the shoots | 


they put forth, when about 8 inches or 4 inches in 


length, would make excellent cuttings, and should 
strike root freely. Young plants so raised will bloom 
in a small way in the summer; but if they are 


planted out in the open ground in May, and en- 
couraged to grow by keeping the bloom-buds pinched 
off, watering, etc., and lifted and potted up towards 
the beginning of September, fine plants for winter 
blooming can be depended on. 

Failure of Hyacinths (7. S.).—The most fre- 
quent cause of Hyacinths of all kinds expanding their 
flowers down in the sockets is that they are put into 
heat before the tops are sufficiently advanced; or 
that they are allowed to become dry at the roots, 
and then flooded with water. A uniform, moist con- 


spring, using as soil equal parts of loam and peat or 


leaf-mould, with a liberal sprinkling of silver sand, | 
press | 


In potting, 
the soil moderately firm, and be very careful as to 
watering until the roots are working freely in the 
new soil. An ordinary greenhouse temperature will, 
in the spring, suit the Orange, but in the winter it 
succeeds best if kept rather warmer—say, a mini- 
mum of 48 degs. to 50 degs. A great point in the 
cultivation of the Orange is to see that the plants 
are kept clean. 


Treatment of Mulberry (Geo. Godfrey).—It is | 


very probable that your tree is growing too strongly, 
and you are only accentuating this by feeding with 
liquid-manure. Very possibly, if you could, next 
autumn, root-prune your tree by opening round it a 
trench a few feet from the stem, cutting off all roots, 
and refilling the trench with soil, you would in this 
way check the strong growth. It is also possible that 
the roots may be dry, and if so, if the tree is on the 


turf, you should roll the Grass back, loosen up the | 
soil, and give two or three good soakings of water | 


during the summer. Seeing that the foliage is light 


in colour and that the fruit drops, the dryness at the | 


roots is the more likely cause. This you can easily 
ascertain, and if such is the case, then the remedy is 


| in your own hands. 





dition of the roots is essential to the well-being of | 


Hyacinths. 
arises from the bulbs being badly ripened. Keep the 
Dutch Hyacinths covered over until they have made 
about 2 inches of growth and the flower-spike is dis- 
tinctly visible. 

Covering for iron billiard-room (Hugonot).— 
The best thing to do would be to have a wire trellis, 
and on this to grow Clematises, climbing Roses, climb- 
ing annuals, ete. See to. it that the trellis is painted 


two coats best white lead, otherwise the plants will | 


suffer. Seeing also that your soil is gravel, you will 
have to take this out to a depth of not less than 
2 feet 6 inches, and the same in width, replacing 
with good loam, sand, and rotten manure in which to 
place the plants. Ivy may be grown in the same 
way. As you want the position covered quickly, you 
will require at least eighteen strong plants of Ivy. 
Making a hot-bed (Hart and W. F.).—Half-long 
stable litter and freshly gathered leaves are the best 
materials for a hot-bed. Throw into a heap, mixing 
both well together. If dry, well soak with water as 
the mixing proceeds. After it has lain for three or 
four days turn it over, and allow it to lie for three 
more days, then put it into your frame. Tread the 
whole firmly, as in this way the heat will be retained 
much longer than if you put it together loosely. In 
such a frame you can raise half-hardy annuals, such 
as Asters, Stocks, Verbenas, and other things that 
will be planted out after having been well hardened 
off. March will be soon enough to make a beginning. 


Treatment of soil for lawn (Enquirer). — 


Seeing that the ground is ‘full of Docks,” you will | 
have to thoroughly trench it, and in doing so ecare- | 


fully pick out every piece of weed you can find. Let 


it lie in the rough till March, when have some good | 


rotten manure forked into the surface. Then have 
the ground properly levelled and made firm. Rake it 
carefully so as to get rid of all stones, etc., and then, 


in the first week of April, sow it down, using the best | 


Grass-seed, and not that from a hayloft. Run the 
rake over the surface to cover the seeds, and if birds 
are troublesome, you will have to protect with a net 
or thread fixed on pieces of wood and crossed and 
Trecrossed over the ground. 


Callas not flowering (Y. L.).—We should think | 


the Treason why your Callas flowered go indifferently 
after being lifted from the open ground and potted 
was that the roots. were too much disturbed in the 
lifting, and that the plants were put into warmth to 
excite them before they had become well rooted. 
Most certainly something of that sort is the chief 
cause of the trouble. Would it not be best to pinch 
out the prospective flowers for a few weeks to enable 
the plants to become better rooted in the pots? The 


Again, sometimes the evil complained of | 


| be 
Your best plan will be to procure the ‘‘ Sweet Pea | 





SHORT REPLIES. 





G. B.—It seems as if you have treated your Violets 
too well, causing them to fall a prey to the Violet- 
fungus. You give us no particulars as to how they 
were grown in the summer, or the district from which 
you write, all of which would have helped us very 
much in clearing up the trouble. 2, Judging from 
the shoots you send, we find there are symptoms of 
canker in the tree. Try what lifting it will do. Here, 


| again, you give us no particulars as to soil, variety 


of Apple, age of tree, etc.——Jessie 
Vol. XXIX., April 6th, 1907, page 73, 
page 99, May llth, 1907, page 139, October 19th, 1907, 
page 447, December 28th, 1907, page 581, and Feb- 
ruary 8th, 1908, page 659, you will find illustrations of 
pergolas with notes as to how they are built and 
planted. You will also find articles on pergolas in 


Rogers.—In 


our issues of December &th, 1906, page 563, Decem- | 


ber 29th, 1906, page 605, January 12th, 1907, page 635, 
and March 9th,1907,page 17. Copiesof all of these may 
had from the publisher.——Henry Goldsmith.— 


| Annual,’”’ which will shortly be ready, and in which 


| When in season it would probably be very good.—— | 
Chas. Roberts.—1, The trouble is no doubt due to the | 





full information on the points you mention is given. 
——A. R. C. Maurice.—Write to Messrs. Barr 
Sons, 12, King-street, Covent Garden, W.C.——Goff.— 
A handsome Apple; but it is impossible to form any 
idea as to its value, the fruit you send being past. 


variegation of the plant, the variegation being really 
a disease. The ordinary green form is much better 
in every way, being hardier and altogether a hand- 


| somer plant.——Wm. Fanning.—Yes, we think there 


may be some manurial value in old leather when it 
decays.——Elinor K. Ewbank.—1, It is impossible to 
say from the small pieces you send. 2, Yes, they are 
attacked by the mite, and if, as you say, all are like 
the specimen you send, then we should destroy them. 
You might try what cutting down to the ground will 


| do, but-we fear this will do little good.——Stag.— 


See the recipe for destroying ‘‘ Moss in lawn,’”’ on the 
sheet almanac issued with the number dated Janu- 
ary 9th.——H. B. W. 


you the various 
Anemone do you refer to?——Legge Paulley.—Try 
Messrs. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, S.W. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—Captain Thomson.—The Latin 
name for the Arum Lily is Richardia sthiopica:—— 
H. S.—Probably a Foxglove. It is very unfair to 
send only a leaf. See our rules as to naming plants. 
B.—Fern impossible to name from 


| scrap as you send us.——Lezicon.—Hedera algeriensis 


manure waterings would do no good unless the pots 
were well filled with active roots. Over-watering | 
does more harm than good. If you would turn a 


plant upside down and lift the pot off, you would 
soon ascertain the real condition of the roots. 


| Hotel Cecil on Thursday, May 


variegata. 





Hill Park, Middlesex.—List of Carnations.——W. J. 
Godfrey, Exmouth, Devon.—List of New and Select 
Chrysanthemums.——Harrison and Sons, Leicester.— 
Wholesale List of Vegetable and Flower Seeds.—— 
Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle.—Garden Seeds for 
1909.——Frank Lilley, Guernsey.—List of Chrysanthe- 
mums, Cactus. Dahlias, and Hardy Bulbs.——W. 
re Ne and Co., Philadelphia.—Farm Annual 
or 1909. 





Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund.—We are 
asked to state that the Duke of Rutland will take the 
chair at the annual dinner of the aboye, to be held at the 


6. 


and | 


W.—Purely a question for a | 
| chemist, to whom you should submit a sample and 
| ask him to analyse the same for you, and thus give 
constituents.——S. Fitton.—What | 


such a , 


Catalogues received.—Hugh Low and Co., Bush | 
J 
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ANARY GUANG 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
for Garden and Greenhouse, 





Canary Guano ensures perfection in 
Flower, Fruit and Foliage; there is 
nothing like it for producing luxuriant 
growth. Thousands of Prizes are 
obtained by its use every year. It is 
used in the Royal Gardens and by 
leading Professional Gardeners and 
principal Trade Growers throughout 
the Kingdom. Carriage paid on 4 c-wt. 
in Gt. Britain or f.o.r. Ireland. 


Sold in Tins, 6d., 1/-, 2/6 each. 


Bags: 14lb 3/6, 28Ib 6/-, 
56Ib 11/-, 1 cwt 20/- each. 





Canary Guano may be obtained through any 


Seedsman, or direct from the Manufacturers— 


THE 


Chemical Union, Ltd, 


IPSWICH. 


April 20th, 1907, | 
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Flowers thefinest & vege- 
tables the best offered 
in our New Catalogue. 

Yy, Cash prizes to be won 

Uy with them at the Shows. 
A special Onion Com- 
petition. See the Cata- 
logue, post free. 








THE STOURBRIDCE HEATING 


APPARATUS 
FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, &o. 


Most economical and efficient. 
A, This apparatus has attained 
Ly creat popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order- 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu- 
lars, free by post. 


J. & W. WOOD, 


| my a Hil - = Birmingham Street Foundry, 
| ~ STOURBRIDGE. 























Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The its Flower Garden.” 
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FRUIT. 


WINTER APPLES. 
WHILE in our markets, shops, and stores, at 
the midwinter festive season, we see huge 
quantities of imported Apples, very few, “if 
any, home-grown Apples are in evidence. 
| That deficiency is due to varying causes. One 
is that the average grower of Apples for 
market prefers to ‘have comparatively early 

» varieties, as these can be all run into market 

' from the trees, thus getting them off their 

. hands quickly and at the least possible ccst. 
To have good cooking Apples at Christmas 
not only must there be grown in great quan- 
tity Prince Albert, Bramley’s Newton Wonder, 
Wellington, and similar well-known fine crop- 
ping and fruiting varieties, but they must be 
securely stored for a few months, and that 
storing becomes expensive, as also does it 

} necessitate additional labour in the handling, 
and some waste arising from cccasional decay. 

» Then growers for market at Christmas, let 
their home- grown samples be ever so good, 
have to face the competition that arises “from 
huge imports of superb Apples from Canada, 
British Columbia, and Nova Scotia, all parts 
of our Great Empire, and parts we profess to 
be so anxious to foster, yet become formid- 

able competitors to our home-growers. Hence 
it is that there is little inducement on the 
part of large growers to go in for late varie- 
ties, preferring these which, fruiting well and 
fairly early, can be run into market direct 
without a second or more handlings. It is 
all very well to plead that fine Cox’s Orange 
Pippins will fetch 20s. per bushel at Christ- 

/mas, but the nimble ds. per bushel for Lord 
Grosvenor, Warner’s King, King Pippin, or 
Worcester Pearmain pays better. 

It must not be supposed that because there 
is such an absence of English Apples in the 
markets at Christmas they cannot be had 
im abundance if desired. Any doubt on that 
head would have been speedily dissipated 
‘could the remarkably fine collections of 
Apples shown at the Horticultural Hall, on 
December 22nd, of 150 varieties, all distinct, 
from Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, grown at 
their Langley nursery, Slough, Bucks, and of 
80 varieties from Messrs. Cannell and Sons, 
'grown at their Eynsford nursery, Kent. De- 
‘ducting some small-fruited varieties, which 
were shown more for comparison than for 
quality, there were still left scores of superb 
fruits, all showing that if Apples be well 
grown, well handled, and properly stored, 
home-grown samples in abundance can be had 
not only at Christmas, but also for some time 
later. Without doubt, and in the matter of 
helping to keep Apples late, the point is one 
of great importance, the trees carrying the 
fruits must be vigorous, healthy, and well 
fed, so that the fruits, as they swell and 
ripen, can be perfectly matured. It is such 


Those who would have good Apples in the 
spring should make a note of that fact. 
Pcorly- fed trees fail to produce really good 
juicy, keeping Apples. Here is a list of some 


of the finer samples in Messrs. Veitch and 
Sons’ collection of cooking varieties :—Rein- 


ette du Canada, Bramley’s Seedling, Pomona, 
Norfolk Beefing, Lane’s Prince Albert, Sand- 
ringham, Newton Wonder, Bismarck, Lord 
Derby, Alfriston, Blenheim Pippin, Belle 
Pontoise, The Queen, Golden Noble, Striped 
Beefing, Tower of Glamis, Gloria Mundi, 
Belle de Boskoop, Royal Late Cooking, 
Beauty of Kent, and Tyler’s Kernel. In 
Messrs. Cannell’s collection, besides many of 
these named,were also Lady Henniker, Winter 
Peach, Hambling’s Seedling, Charles Ross, 
Annie Elizabeth, Mére de Ménage, Warner’s 


King, Stirling Castle, W ellington, Smart’s 
Prince Arthur, and Edward the Seventh. 
These were all seen in very fine form. Then 


of dessert Apples, Messrs. Veitch had Stan- 
dard Bearer, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Baxter’s 
Pearmain, Lord Hindlip, Paroquet, Winter 
Quarrenden, Rosemary Russet, Adam’s Pear- 
main, Golden Reinette, Christmas Pear- 
main, Mabbott’s Pearmain, Dutch Mignonne, 
Ribston Pippin, Cornish Aromatic, Lord 
Burghley, Braddick’s Nonpareil, Radford 
Beauty, Claygate Pearmain, Wealthy, King 
of the Pippins, Brownlees Russet, Fearn’s 
Pippin, Cockle’s Pippin, and Sturmer Pip- 
pin—a goodly selection. In Messrs. Can- 
nell’s collection, besides many of the above, 
we noted also Schoolmaster, American 
Mother, Duke of Devonshire, Rival, Vicar of 
Beighton, Gascoigne’s Scarlet, and Melon 
Apple. Thus it is seen how great the range 
of selection is. 

Yet so numerous as Apples are, the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s fruit committee felt 


compelled, because of the excellence of the 
samples sent, to give a first-class certificate 


to a remarkably fine conical variety named 
Encore, a superb late kitchen Apple, from 
Mr. Charles Ross, the veteran raiser, of 
Welford Park, Newbury, and an award of 
merit to a beautiful medium-sized, round- 
fruited variety named William Crump, 
raised between Cox’s Orange Pippin and 
Worcester Pearmain, having firm, sweet, 
and highly-flavoured flesh. This came 
from Madtesfield Court Gardens, Worces- 
tershire. It should in time become a 
formidable rival to Cox’s Orange Pippin, on 
the dessert-table. We have no need to en- 
courage the production of new Apples that 
are simply croppers, and nothing more. We 
want good croppers and healthy growers, 
essential conditions for handsome fruits that 
keep well, have firm flesh, and whether for 


eating or cooking have excellent flavour. 
Even the large fruits of the new Encore had 
ea most pleasant to eat. If to these merits 


can add really good keeping qualities with- 
sah, the flesh becoming corky or dry, we shall 





fruits, allowed to hang on the trees to the 
last moment, which invariably keep best. 





i 


yet, even with all the wealth we now have, 
still go on improying our Apples. iN DY 


WALL FRUIT - TREES. 
It is doubtful whether we derive as much 
benefit as we ought from wall accommodation, 
considering the trees one frequently finds 
occupying so valuable space. It is no un- 
common thing to see the bearing spurs on 
Pears, Plums, Apricots, and Apples nearer 
a foot away from the face of the wall than 
half that distance, which should be the maxi- 
mum. What is the use of our planting fruit- 
trees against these walls and allowing the 
bearing wood to project such a distance from 
them? We may just as well plant in the 
open, and I do not know whether it would not 
be better, as here the blossom would be later 


| in sonny, and less liable to be destroyed 


by late frosts. If walls are to be of any 
value to the fruit-grower, as a shelter and 
protection from inclement weather, he must 
endeavour to keep the bearing wood within 
a measurable distance cf that wall, as 
above stated. I do not say by so doing we 


| shall le sure of good crops of fruit every year, 


but we are much more likely to secure this 
result tian when quite the opposite is prac- 
tised. Now the trees are leafless it affords 
an opportunity of examining them as to 
whether some improvement cannot be carried 
out in bringing those spur growths nearer the 
face of the wall than is now the case with 
many a tree found in large as well as small 
gardens. Such drastic treatment as cutting 
away every spur at a given time is not advis- 
able. It should extend to two, or even three, 
seasons, so that the tree should not receive 
too great a check. In some cases the prun- 
ing-saw and a strong pair of secateurs may be 
required in removing these jagged old spurs, 
and a strong, sharp pruning knife to make 
these cuts smooth will assist the wounds to 
heal over quicker, and leave no harbour for 
insects to perpetuate. These spurs should 
not be severed too near the main branches, 
but left about three-quarters of -an inch in 


length, when, in the majority of cases, young 
three) NE , 4 : yA 
shoots will push out, and eventually form 


new spurs, if properly attended to as regards 
pinching, ete. These unsightly spurs are 
often produced by neglectful pruning. — In- 
stead of cutting back to a couple of buds in 
the winter, three and four are left Another 
reason for this is neglect in curtailing root 
action of extra vigorous trees; the more the 
branches are cut, the stronger the resulting 
growth, and yet this matter of root-pruning 
which is the only means of checking exube- 
rant growth—is a simple operation, which 
recent “articles in these pages have explained, 
so need not be repeated here. 

There is one other item that cannot be too 
frequently impressed on cultivators, and this 
is, not to crowd either the main branches of 
a tree or the spurs. Light, sun, and a free 
circulation of air are necessary to the proper 
ripening of the wood of all fruit-trees. While 
they are dormant, take the opportunity to 








thoroughly cleanse them of all filth, insects, 
ete., either by washing or spraying, and 
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should the weather remain mild and compara- 


|of the year, and keeps well through 


tively dry, as through the month of Novem- | 


ber, prick up with a garden fork 2 inches or 
3 inches of the surface soil, and wheel away, 
replacing this with fresh that has a little soot, 
lime, or old plaster mixed with it. Wood- 
ashes, too, is an excellent fertiliser for fruit- 
trees. In February the trees should again be 
sprayed, and there can be no two opinions 
that we shall have to spray a great deal more 
in the future than we have in the past, if we 
are to expect a full return for labour expen- 
ded. 
plenty, so that, given a good season while the 
blossoms are open, we may hope for good 
crops this year, but no neglect in spraying, 
washing, and warding off birds from fruit- 
buds must be entertained, or the reverse will 
be the case. East DEVON. 





PEAR MARIE BENOIST. 
THE Pear which we now figure is that of a 
French variety raised by M. August Benoist, 
at Brissac, Maine et Loire, who named it 
after his daughter. It is said to succeed in 
the open as well as when given wall culture 
in this country, but our own experience is 


As far as can be seen, fruit buds are in | 


| of 60 degs. to 70 degs. in their houses can | 


| date. 


month of January. It is, therefore, valuable 
on this account, and in a season when late 
Pears, such as Winter Nelis, Josephine de 
Malines, Bergamotte Esperen, and others, 
are so plentiful that Marie Benoist is not 
needed, the fruits can be utilised in the kit- 
chen for stewing and baking, two purposes 
for which they are admirably suited. 





EARLY CUCUMBERS AND MELONS. 


ONLY those commanding a night temperature 
to) 5 


attempt the culture of these at so early a 
Light, too, is a necessary item. The 
plants will not succeed in a dark or very 
shady structure during the first six weeks or 
so of the new year. Many have plants in 
bearing throughout the winter, but in a num- 
ber of private gardens it is most difficult to 
get the plants to thrive after the end of 
November, in which case it is much the best 
plan to pull them out and make a fresh start 
by sowing seeds now. Crock and nearly fill 
with light soil the required number of 38-inch 
pots, placing one seed in each, and plunge in 





that it must be given the protection of a wall 


or building haying a south-western exposure | 


for the fruits to be really good in quality 
when ripe. We have given it a trial as a 
bush, and, although the tree bore fruit, the 
latter would not ripen properly, and was only 
fit for stewing. We find it succeeds best 
when worked on the Pear stock, as growth is 
very slow on the Quince, and the best results 
are yielded by diagonal-trained _ trees, 
Grown under these conditions, it is prolific 
when fully established, and remarkably fine 
fruits are also produced, many of which are 
ofttimes 3 lb. and upwards in weight. 

The fruit here figured gives an excellent 
idea of the size and shape of this Pear, and 
the russety markings on the surface of the 
skin, which are characteristic of the variety, 
are also very faithfully shown. Where clear 
of russet, the colour is a pale, yellowish-green 
when the fruits arrive at maturity, but pre- 


vious to arriving at that condition it is pale | 


green. When well ripened, the flesh is yel- 
lowish in colour, tender and juicy, and the 
flavour excellent. It is a Pear which is 
always greatly improved by being placed in 
a genial warmth for a week or ten days be- 
fore it ripens. It comes into use at the end 








| proceeds. 


Pear Marie Benoist, 


a slight bottom-heat, if possible. Failing 


this, stand the pots in a shallow box with | 


fresh leaves or Moss around the pots, and 
place on the hot-water pipes, where the seeds 


| will quickly germinate without much water 


being applied to the soil. As it is absolutely 
necessary to have the seedling plants as 
sturdy as possible from the first, they must 
be stood quite near the glass roof, support- 


| ing each one with a small stake and watering 


carefully until firmly established in their 
fruiting quarters, whether in pots or bor- 
ders. The structure will need to be 


work as well as lime-washing the walls, and 


if bottom-heat pipes are used, the interven- | 


ing space, usually some 3 feet from the level 
of the retaining wall, should be filled with 


| recently-fallen leaves, well trodden as filling 
no hot-water | 


Where there are 
pipes, half stable-manure should be mixed 
with the leaves, and if this could be thrown 
in a conical heap together for a fortnight and 
mixed back once or twice before putting into 


the pit, there would be much less fear of | 
_ overheating and burning the roots of plants 
either plunged or set. out on mounds specially | 
| prepared, 


This should be done in good time, 


tho- | 
| roughly cleaned by washing glass and wood- 


the 











| under this category. 





so that when the small pots are filled with 
roots the plants may be immediately placed 
in position. 

The compost for Cucumbers should con- 
sist of good fibrous loam, if procurable, with 
a little leaf-soil and fresh horse-droppings 
rubbed through a 3-inch sieve, and not pressed 
too firmly when placing on. the bed. Train 


| the bine to a light trellis some 12 inches from 
'the roof, and do not stop the leader until 


three-parts the way up, the resulting laterals 


| to be pinched at the first leaf beyond the 


fruit. Where span-roof houses run east and 
west, the north side should be devoted to 
Cucumbers, while the opposite side is the 
better position for Melons, and both may be 
cultivated together, provided a few details 
be observed as given below. Melons enjoy 
all the sun they can get, whereas Cucumbers 
require a thin shade from March onwards 
when exposed to a southern aspect. The 
Melons need a much more retentive soil, 
which should be made very firm, avoiding 
any fresh manure and substituting for it 
either a little bone-meal, wood-ashes, and 
soot, as well as pounded lime-rubble or 
similar material. The rearing of the young 
plants is the same as for Cucumbers, also the 
training of the bine, and no stopping should 
be done until within 1 foot of the allotted 
space. When the female blossoms open on 
the laterals, fertilisation must be assisted 
daily about noon, until it is seen that two to 
four fruits are swelling away together of an 
even size. While in flower the syringe must 
be dispensed with, to be again brought into 
action when a crop is secured.’ The fruits 
should be suspended in nets or on boards made 
for the purpose. Manurial aid must be given 
at this stage and until approaching ripeness, 
when admit more air and give less water, 
and at times a slight shade is beneficial. A 
free use of the syringe should keep red-spider 
down, while light fumigation weekly will 
usually dispel aphis, two pests Cucumbers 
and Melons are victims to if neglected for 
long. 


Bicton, Devon. J. MAYNE. 





NOTHS AND REPLIES. 

Pruning a Pear-tree.—I have two trees—dia- 
gonal cordon form—of the Pear Nouveau Poiteau, 
and I am not quite certain as to the proper mode of 
pruning the same. In addition to the usual spurs, 
there are numerous shoots like the enclosed cutting, 
having a large terminal bud. ‘The trees have not 
fruited yet, but will do so this year. In pruning, 
should this terminal bud be retained, or should the 
shoot be pruned back to within two eyes of the main 
stem? Ido not know whether the cordon form is a 
good one for this Pear or not.—HOoRtUSs. 

{The terminal bud on the Pear growth sub- 
mitted is a flower-bud in a partially de- 
veloped condition, and would, therefore, have 
been incapable of bearing fruit if it had been 
retained. You will lose nothing by cutting 
all such growths back to four buds; in fact, 
it ig much the wisest course for you to adopt 
under the circumstances. Some varieties of 
Pears are very prone to produce flower-buds 
at the extremities of young shoots and spur 
growths, and, when fully deyeloped—which 
condition is plainly discernible as a result 
of their being plump and rounded—it is a 
good plan to leave them to fruit, and shorten 
them back the following autumn, after the 
crop is gathered. Nouveau Poiteau comes 
It is also a variety 
which succeeds well as a cordon on a wall or 
against a fence, and usually produces extra 
fine fruits, of excellent quality, when 
accorded such conditions. | 

Removal of old Vine.—I have a Vine twenty- 
five or thirty years old, in a cool-house (no fire), with 
roots outside in a pigeon run, and it has fruited 
regularly and well these last ten years. I have to 
remove it in March and pull the greenhouse down. 
Will you kindly advise me how to remove the Vine 
and what to do with the roots—i.e., with a view to 
replanting it when the greenhouse is re-erected in my 
new quarters?—C. H. B. 

[We can hold out little or no hopes of your 
thirty-year-old Vine surviving the ordeal of 
being lifted and transplanted in March next. 
The shock which the root system would 
sustain would be so great that a long 
period must elapse before it could recover, 
if ever it did. We think your wisest course 
will be to plant a young Vine when you have 
re-erected your greenhouse. | 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


QUTDOOR PLANTS. 


IRIS TECTORUM 
(Syn. I. TOMIOLOPHA). 
THE accompanying illustration affords an ex- 
eellent idea of the character and freedom of 
flowering of the beautiful and all too rarely 
seen roof Iris of China and Japan. Hap- 
pily, too, the species is sufficiently hardy to 
succeed in a large number of gardens if given 
a warm position, and in cold districts a little 
shelter to boot. I first made the acquaint- 
ance of this handsome species about the year 
1875, very shortly after it was introduced to 
cultivation by the late Mr. Wm. Bull. At 
that time the available material was small 
and weakly, and in winter the slugs played 
great havoc with the plants. To-day, how- 
ever, there is not much difficulty regarding 
its cultivation, and success may be assured 
if the idea of its being specially suited to 
roof-gardening be cast on one side. In say- 
ing this, we have no desire to disparage the 
plant, or to minimise any of the varied uses 
to which a plant may with advantage be put; 
but we speak from experience when we say 
that roof-grown examples afford little or no 
idea of the intrinsic beauty and vigour of this 





In gardens where the soil is heavy and cold 
a special soil mixture should be afforded it, 
or the plant be given a sunny and _ well- 
drained spot on the rockery. In favoured 


| districts, the plant gives little or no trouble. 


Karly spring—April—is the best time for 
planting it, and the plant is by no means 
averse to well-decayed manure or an abun- 
dant supply of water in dry seasons. Those 
who, from interest or curiosity, would like 
to try it upon the roof of shed or other out- 
building, where such roof is an eyesore, 
should first prepare a good bed of soil, fairly 


] 


| quency of their production. 


Very seldom in- 


| deed do they come. 


Some thirty-five years ago I had a collec- 
tion of twelve distinct varieties—crimson, old 
purple, Scotch purple, rose, lilac, white, Mme. 
Croussé, Arthur Dumoulin, and others — ob 
tained from Ireland and Scotland, where, in 
the humid atmosphere of those countries, 
they grow with a luxuriance which we can 
never hope to see in the south of England, at 
least. Our trouble with these Primroses is 


| that they are in a sense too hardy for warm 


rich, and not less than 4 foot in depth, and | 


not omit to supply it with moisture in the 
growing season. In sucha position the grace- 
ful, slightly glaucous leafage will of a surety 
be welcome, and doubly welcome any flowers 
that appear. K. H. JENKINS. 





DOUBLE PRIMROSES. 
In his interesting article on these old 
favourite hardy flowers, Mr. Cornhill men- 
tions (January 9th, p. 17) that till within the 
past few years we had no single garden 
variety which gave the rich crimson hue of 
the old double crimson Pompadour. ‘The 
earliest single I have ever met with, and it 
seems, so far as I could ascertain, to have 
been peculiar to that garden, was in that of 


a lady at Shirley, Southampton, some forty | 





Edging of Iris tectorum, 


species when compared with others, given 
fairly good cultivation in light and sandy 
loam in the border. The flat, strap-shaped, 
gracefully-arching leaves are well depicted in 
the forefront of the picture, and, by planting 
it on a raised border or ledge, these charac- 
teristics are emphasised in a marked degree. 

The plant is about 15 inches high, with 
strong-growing, outwardly-disposed rhizome, 
the two or three flowered stem rising but an 
inch or two above the leaves. Notwithstand- 
ing this comparative dwarfness, the plant is 
of exceptional vigour, and repays good culti- 
vation. The handsome blossoms are of con- 
siderable size, often 6 inches across, the falls 
horizontally disposed and spreading, the 
standards low-set and spreading likewise. 
The colour of, the falls is lilac or pale blue, 
often irregularly blotched with dark violet 
or purple-blue, the standards usually of a 
uniform pale lilac-blue. There is a variety 
of darker colour than the type, and there is 
also ‘a white-flowered variety, I. t. alba, 
which is very beautiful, and by no means 
abundant. In the Misses Ewbank’s garden 
at Ryde this charming species is grown in 
tubs sunk in the soil, the top of the tub being 
some 9 inches above the surrounding level of 
the ground. In this way, when the plants 
have become established, each specimen is al 
least 4 feet across, and very effective when in 
bloom. ‘The flowering period is from the eud 
of May to mid-June or later. 





years ago. 
fect single-flowered crimson Primrose I have 


ever seen, and my late brother, Mr. R. Dean, | 


having through me secured stock of it, not 
only obtained for it from the Roya! Horticul- 


put it into commerce under the name of 
Primula auriculeflora. This name was given 
because the flowers had thrum, or perfect 
Auricula-flowered eyes. 
the origin of this Primrose, but could get no 
nearer than the belief, which is my own, that 
the true double crimson had been planted in 
the garden some years previously and had 
reverted to a single form, as double Primroses 
will. I have seen both the double white and 
the lilac so revert, and, as in the case of the 
erimson, these, when single, showed the 
thrum eye in all flowers. Such reversions 


naturally favour Mr. Cornhill’s assumption | 


that these doubles originated from singles, 
but whether as sports or as seedlings is not 
known. The fact, however, remains. that 
when doubles revert to singles, the true 
thrum eye, which is the dominant cluster of 
anthers in the eye or centre cup of each 
flower, rather favours the belief that sport- 
ing, or, in other words, the gradual conver- 


sion of stamens into petals, the process of all | 


doubling, was the primary origin of the 
double race. Another reason for so assum- 
ing such to be the case is the great infre- 


It was the richest and most per- , : p 
| places further north. 


IT tried to find out | 





| 





| found very helpful. 


or dry summer climates. They thrive best 
where the air is very cool and moist. With 
us in hot, dry weather, no matter how shaded 
or watered, the leaves fall a prey to red-spider 
and thrips, and, once so attacked, the crowns 
never again throw a good growth, the plant 


| in two or three years becoming weak, and 





then dying. ‘The white and lilac doubles do 
best, but neither, except in highly-favoured 
districts, does so for long. 

It is worthy of remark that many years ago 
we had a wave of what may be described as 


sportive doubling appear in the Chinese 
Primrose, and numerous very fine doubles 


were put into commerce. That wave soon ex- 
pended its force, and now the doubling of the 
Chinese Primrose, as then seen, so that the 
flower had no organ of fertility whatever, has 
ceased, and has given place to the production 
of a race that is so far semi-double, yet re- 
taining in a restricted degree, fertile organs, 
and producing seed when those organs are 
artificially fertilised. We have seen Polyan- 
thuses and Auriculas doubling, yet sparingly, 
and now of those one is rarely seen. ‘The 
causes of these sportive waves may well merit 
the attention of our plant physiologists. One 
great good resulted from the finding of the 
beautiful single crimson Primrose, to which I 
have referred. Shortly after its finding, the 
late Charles Turner, of Slough, introduced a 
single variety of lilac hue, having a protrud- 
ing style, under the name of Primula altaica. 
It was really a single Primrose from north- 


eastern Europe, and was not a_ distinct 
species. I used pollen from the single crim- 


son on this lilac one, and through it obtained 
the most beautiful race of singles ever seen. 
The strain has disappeared, but the single 
Primroses of to-day are hybrid Polyanthuses 
rather than real Primroses. A. DEAN. 
—— The interesting notes on double Prim- 
roses at page 17 are both welcome and instruc- 
tive, and one can join forces with Mr. J. 


Cornhill when he suggests that the more 
easily-raised single varieties are in some 


measure responsible for the neglect into which 
the double-flowered varieties have fallen. Mr. 
Cornhill is equally correct when he states that 
those who would grow the double Primroses 
well must give the plants special treatment, 
or failure will result. This is particularly 
true of southern England, and not much less 
true of certain midland districts and other 
I can well remember 
the beds of these things that flourished in my 
Gloucestershire home, and where the soil is 
both clayey and deep. Albeit it contracted 


: ; | much in hot weather, these Primroses were 
tural Society a first-class certificate, but also | 


quite safe, and apparently content with no 
other protection than a light mulch of very 
old manure on the surface. These beds were 
fully exposed, the Primroses sharing with 
Hepaticas, Hellebores, Fair Maids of France, 
and other things, the common soil of the dis- 
trict. The only variety among the older sorts 
not to be found was the unique old Pompa- 
dour, or Double Crimson, which is everywhere 
admired when seen in good condition. But 
none of these double Primroses are to be met 
with in the same locality now, though until 
recent years the double white and double sul 
phur were fairly plentiful. In the cooler and 
moister districts, such as some parts of Ire- 
land and Scotland, some varieties are still 
grown in fair quantities, giving but little 
trouble where the moisture or the rainfall is 
fairly abundant. It is in such circumstances 
that the one great pest—red-spider—does not 
trouble the plants which, retaining their 
leafage to the full, are enabled to produce 
strong, vigorous crowns. 

Where an endeavour is made to grow these 
plants under drier conditions, syringing with 
soot-water at the close of a hot day will be 
Indeed, this, or the 
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watering overhead with weak liquid manure 
and soot-water combined, is the best thing to 
promote that vigour which is wanting in the 
majority of instances. 

It is quite possible, too, that many of those 
who would grow these plants to perfection 
have but little idea of their fondness for a 
plentiful supply of cow-manure about the 
roots. Yet such is the case, none of the varie- 
ties appreciating this treatment more than the 
Crimson Velvet, or Pompadour. Many years 
ago, having a big stock of this valuable sort, I 
planted a portion in a low-lying frame in a 
position well shaded and receiving a good 
deal of the rainfall of the surrounding ground. 
The soil was rather heavy, and old potting 
material was added, together with a lberal 
addition of cow-manure, the whole well mixed 
together. Divided and re-planted as single 
crown plants in February, not much attention 
was given until a new leaf-growth began to 
appear, and with the advent of May over- 
head waterings of liquid-manure and soot 
were given towards the close of each day. 
Under this treatment the plants made a most 
Juxuriant growth, and the following spring at 
flowering-time gave me the finest blossoms I 
have ever seen of this plant. My chief aim 
was that the plants should not feel any direct 
sunlight, or ever feel the ill effects of 
drought. The lights were tilted day and 
night, yet the plants were usually covered 
with moisture, and appeared to delight in it. 
Some may think this a good deal of trouble 
to go to for so simple a plant as the Prim- 
rose, but the variety was a rare one, and, 
furthermore, I was desirous of fully testing 
the oft-repeated statement that ‘““manure was 
fatal to its well-being.’’ Those, therefore, 
who wish to grow this remarkable plant may 
like to know that not only does it delight in 
rich food, but that it makes the finest possible 
growth when thus treated. 

KE. H. JENKINS. 


WITSENIA CORYMBOSA IN THE 
OPEN. 
I NoTIcCE that on page 3 there is a note on 
this Witsenia as a greenhouse plant, the 
writer of which gives no hint of its ever 
being grown in the open air. I have a plant 
in the open which has now been out for more 
than three years. It is at present rather 
over 2 feet in height, and is in the best of 
health. It is growing in sandy peat at the 
foot of a south wall, and in the winter is pro- 
tected by evergreen branches. The last two 
winters have been exceptionally severe for 
this locality, but it has come through them 
unharmed. In 1907 it bloomed splendidly, 
bearing fifty-five flower-clusters, each carry- 
ing from fifty to sixty blossoms, and was an 
exceedingly pretty sight when in full bloom, 
the flowers being of a deep gentian-blue. 
This year there was only one bloom raceme. 
The many-flowered clusters are wide and 
spreading, and, when a large number are 
holding expanded blossoms, they produce a 
fine effect. Curiously enough, this specimen 
flowered in August, whereas under glass it, 
apparently, usually blooms in November. It 
is a slow grower, and appreciates an abun- 
dant supply of water during the summer 
months. It is a very rare plant, and is ex- 
tremely difficult to procure in this country. 
After trying almost all our British nursery- 
men, I eventually obtained it from the Con- 
tinent. In my travels I have never met with 
more than one specimen besides my own, in 
the open air, and that was several years ago, 


and I do not know if it is still alive. It was 
introduced into this country from South 


Africa rather over a hundred years ago, and, 
when hard-wooded, New Holland — plants 
were largely grown under glass, it was not 
uncommon in greenhouses, but now seems 
to have quite passed out of cultivation. In 
conservatories, in the old days, it generally 
flowered late in the autumn, its deep blue 
blossoms forming an effective contrast to the 
Chrysanthemums then in bloom. 

Witsenia corymbosa, which is allied to the 
Irises, is very distinct in habit, the stem 
being erect and of a firm, woody character, 
while the sword-shaped leaves are arranged 
in a fan-like form at the extremities of the 
shoots. This Witsenia is now given the 
generic name of Aristea, but it is far 


superior to Aristea Eckloni, which is 
also grown in this garden, its starry flowers 
being considerably larger, and being borne 
in far greater numbers, and remaining open 
the whole day, whereas those of Aristea Eck- 
loni generally close about two o’clock. This 
Witsenia is not particularly easy of propaga- 
tion, the best chance of success being to re- 
move the small leaf-fans at the base of the 
stem, each with a little of the old wood ad- 
hering to it, and to place these around the 
edge of a pot in very sandy peat, surfacing 
the pot with a layer of sand, and watering 
well. A bell-glass should then be placed 
over the pot, and the cuttings should be 
shaded and kept close until rooted. If gentle 
bottom heat be given, it will induce quicker 
growth. S. W. FITzHERBERT. 
South Devon. 





THE GREAT CALIFORNIAN 
SAXIPFRAGE. 

IN many gardens we meet with the large and 
ornamental leaves of the Great Californian 
Saxifrage (Saxifraga peltata), one of the 
noblest of our foliage plants of the race, but 
all too seldom do we see it in its ideal con- 
ditions. Too frequently this fine plant, which 
delights in abundance of moisture and rich 
soil, is starved in a crowded border, or 
hungered by being planted in a poor and dry 
soil. It is a plant which revels in moisture, 
and those who have contrasted its healthi- 
ness and vigour in a place where its roots can 
have access to plenty of moisture with the 
appearance of those in dry soil, will never 
desire to see the Great Californian Saxifrage 
in the datter unhappy condition again. 
Nowhere have I seen it finer than in the won- 
derful gardens of the Messrs. Walpole, at 
Mount Usher, in co. Wicklow, where it is 
planted by the banks of the little river 
Vartry, into whose bed the roots have strayed, 
and have sent out their great, thong-like 
growths along the rocks which form the bed 
of this little river. Noble, indeed, are the 
plants and their foliage. Then the leaves are 
from 15 inches to 18 inches across, and bold 
indeed with their circular formation, all in- 
dented on the margin, and of the brightest 
of rich green in hue. In autumn this fine 
foliage passes from the rich green of its early 
colour through the same rich browns and reds 
as are given by that pretty Strawberry, 
Fragaria daltoniana, and others of its race. 
The flowers which appear before the leaves 
are on a long, thick stalk, and are more 
crowded than those of the London Pride, to 
which they have, not inaptly, been likened. 
It is, however, in its leafy condition that the 
Great Californian Saxifrage is at its best. It 
is hardy in mest gardens, and, so far as I can 
learn, can be grown with success as far north 
even as the Tay. S. ARNOTT. 


IRIS TSTYEOSA: 
“A. W.,”’ WRITING of this Iris on page 582, 
last volume, is, I fancy, labouring under a 
misapprehension, since he says: ‘‘Judging 
by the rapidity with which the flowers are 
being pushed up, the plants will have done 
blooming by the end of the year, should the 
mild weather continue. They will be sadly 
missed at a time when one usually looks for- 
ward to find them appearing—viz., early in 
January.’ ‘A, W.”’ gives no hint of the dis- 
trict from which he writes; but his experi- 
ence of this Iris is evidently vastly different 
from its general habit in the south-west. 
There it usually commences to flower in the 
last week of October, and, no matter how 
many blossoms are produced in November 
and December, it continues to bloom uninter- 
ruptedly until April, except during severe 
frosts, which are very exceptional in South 
Devon and Cornwall. The number of blooms 
borne by these Irises through the winter sea- 
son is marvellous. Two plants growing in 
pockets, 2 feet by 18 inches in size, at each 
side of the top of a flight of steps, bore in 
one season six hundred and _ thirty-one 
flowers, while from eighteen plants in a 
neighbour’s garden over 3,000 blooms were 
cut last year. In a warm locality Iris 
stylosa increases with astonishing rapidity. 
Six small roots given away about ten years 
ago to a certain nursery have, by now, 














formed a bed 16 yards in length and 3 yards 
in width, which is fully occupied, though 
numbers of plants have been sold. In the 
south-west this Iris flourishes in the open 
without any wall protection, but in cold dis- 
tricts, whence complaints often come of its 
unsatisfactory behaviour, it should be plan- 
ted in a raised bed of light soil in front of a 
south wall, and large stones should be buried 
around its roots. In severe weather a light 
may be placed over it, resting against the 
wall. If treated in this manner’ Iris stylosa 
will often provide a goodly supply of flowers 
in the winter season, even in very unfavour- 
able localities. It should always enjoy the 
fullest sunshine from sunrise to sunset. If 
grown in a shady site, especially if the soil 
be retentive of damp during the winter, it 
will, probably, perish, even in the warmest 
spots in these islands. It is so beautiful and 
flowers at a time when blossoms of the open 
air are so few, that every endeavour should 
be made to succeed in its culture. 
S. W. FITzHERBERT. 





THE SPRING BULBOCODIUM 

(BULBOCODIUM VERNUM). 
SPRING is ever lavish in her display of bul- 
bous flowers, but even amid the wealth of 
beauty of its kind given by the Crocus, we 
can surely find a place for the blooms of the 
Colchicum-like flower known as Bulbocodium 
vernum. Its blooms are of a peculiar shade 
of rose-purple, which we find among few 
flowers of the season, and which is totally dis- 
tinct from anything we see among the Cro- 
cuses. The appearance of the Bulbocodium 
requires little description for those who know 
the Colchicums, or Meadow Saffrons. Crocus- 
like in some respects, it is distinct in others. 
It has starry-shaped flowers when open, com- 
pesed of several segments. The flowers appear 
just before the leaves, which are broad, and 
more like those of the Meadow Saffron than 
those of the Crocus. The corm, or bulb, is 
like that of the former, and the plant belongs 
to the same natural order as that of the Col- 
chicum—the Lihacez. 

There is little variety in the colour of this 
Bulbocodium, as, so far as I am aware, there 
is but little difference in the shade of rose- 
purple, but it is wonderful that no white 
varieties have appeared. ‘There is, however, 
a variety with prettily-variegated leaves, and 
this is worthy of the consiceration of those 
who like flowers of this kind. Slugs are ex- 
tremely fond of this Bulbocodium, and will 
not only destroy the flowers if they are left 
unprotected, but will also riddle the leaves, 
and thus weaken the corms. When in large 
masses one can afford to lese a flower or two, 
but when there are only a few plants in the 
garden they should be protected from their 
enemies by a zine ring or other protection. 

Bulbs, or rather corms, sheuld be purchased 
in autumn and planted with the crowns 
3 inches or 4 inches beneath the surface. A 
strong soil is the best for the spring Bulbo- 
codium. S. ARNOTT. 





THE WINTER BLEEDING NUN 
(CYCLAMEN COUM). 
As the early days of the new year come on, we 
see appearing above the soil the bright little 
crimson flowers of the Winter Bleeding Nun, 
as I like to call what is otherwise known as 
the Cos Cyclamen, or Sowbread. The name 
of Cos Cyclamen is quite inappropriate, as 
the plant is not a native of the island of Cos ; 
while that of Sowbread is too much asso- 
ciated with its destruction by the porcine race 
as food to be pleasing to the real lover of 
flowers. This dainty little flower, for such 
it is, indeed, is one of the most welcome 
sights of the earliest days, as sometimes, if 
the weather keeps open, it will come into 
bloom in January, and more frequently in 
February. It is charming with its roundish, 
unzoned leaves, leathery-like in their 
character, but like some fine material for 
book-covering. It is interesting to see the 
little flowers ere they open, all folded up and 
cowering to the ground timidly, as if un- 
willing to brave the rigours of the winter in 
this climate of ours. Gradually, however, 
the stems raise. themselyes from Mother 
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Earth, and then the little blossoms open out | 
to show their crimson segments and _ their | 
beautiful form and colouring. 

Like the others of the race, they still con- 
tinue to droop modestly to the ground, quite 
nun-like in their modesty and their shrinking 
from the public gaze. 

This Winter Bleeding Nun is not particu- 
larly fastidious in its fare. It delights in a 
sheltered, sequestered nook, and there, amid 
low herbage, if it is desired, it will bloom con- 
tentedly year by year, giving intense pleasure 
to all who love such dainty little flowers as 
this. It may nestle by the bole of some large 
tree; it may shine in a rockery nook; or it 
may delight in the summer shade of the 
hardy fernery, giving that favourite spot of 
the Fern-lover a charm in the dull season for 
his favourite plants. It is not too fastidious, 
as has been said, as it will thrive in a fairly 
stiff soil, although it has a preference for one 
not too heavy, and one, also, which has in it 
some limestone. I plant mine with some old 
mortar rubbish, which gives them all the 
caleareous matter they require. In plant- 
ing, which ought to be done as early as the 
tubers or corms can be procured, I prefer to 





for a few sorte. How important it is, there- 
fore, if varieties like St. George, Mrs. Henry 
Bell, James Grieve, Evelyn Hemus, Etta 
Dyke, Prince Olaf, Clara Curtis, Mrs. Hard- 


castle Sykes, Audrey Crier, Mrs. Andrew 
Ireland, John Ingman, Constance Oliver, 


Spencer King Edward, Paradise Red Flake, 
Rosie Adams—the cream of recent years— 
are desired, that the order should be sent 
off early. Speaking to a lover of Sweet Peas 
the other day as to the rage for them, he 
said: ‘‘When you think of it, that from one 
plant you can get hundreds of flowers in a 
season, I don’t begrudge paying a penny each 
for some of the varieties.’’ And this is the 
opinion of not one, but scores who grow this 
favourite flower.—LEAHURST. 





PRIMULA CAPITELLATA. 


HarbDy Primulas are always popular among 
lovers of hardy flowers, but, unfortunately, 
many of the most beautiful species are diffi- 
cult to retain in the garden without a good 
deal of special care. A goodly number of 
our European species are found to be trouble- 
some in this respect, and there are few gar- 





Primula capitellata. 


put the crowas about half-an-inch below the 
surface, and, should there be a hollow in the 
crown of the corm, to plant it rather side- 
ways, to prevent water standing in the hollow 
to cause decay. There are also white and 
lilae varieties of C. coum. S. ARNOTT. 





Sweet Peas: anticipations.—Is the popu- 
larity of Sweet Peas to be wondered at? 
I think not when we bear in mind what de- 
lightful blossoms they yield for table decora- 
tion, and how lavish they are with them. 
One hears on every hand that the old idea of 
sowing fairly thickly in rows is fast giving 
place to the modern methods of allowing 
each plant at least 9 inches, or even 12 inches 
of space, and more, where room may be had 
in which to develop. In the old days, when 
the varieties could be summed up in a short 
list, then almost any soil was considered good 
enough; but now it is admitted that one 
cannot have too much good loam, whilst 
dung and bone-meal are important factors in 
the composition of the ground where the 
seeds are sown or the plants set out. That 
there will be a run on Sweet Peas the coming 
season is certain, as almost everyone who is 





possessed of a garden intends to find room 


dens where the genus is represented by any 
but the hardier and more accommodating 
species and their varieties. Many of the 
Asiatic species are, indeed, more satisfactory 
in these islands, and an increasing number 
of beautiful Primroses from that continent 
will be found in the gardens of the present 
day where such plants are in request. 
Primula capitellata, for which Boissier is the 
authority, belongs to the section of the Auri- 
culate: of Pax’s arrangement, and is briefly 
described in his Monograph of the génus. 
It is most closely allied to P. auriculata, but 
has smaller individual flowers than those of 
that species. It comes from Armenia, 
Southern Persia, and Afghanistan, and has 
been only a short time in commerce, and even 
now is but seldom met with. It is a pretty 
plant, with green, rather thickish, leaves, 
entire or crenulated, and giving rather close 
heads of many small, purplish, or deep red 
flowers. Although individually small, these 
are so numerous that the effect is quite good. 
I have found that this Primrose thrives well 
in a moist position, flourishing, indeed, in 
the same quarters as Primula rosea, and 
evidently healthy, from its increase at the 
roots and the freedom with which it flowers. 





Its position is a low one at the base of a 
rockery, and rather under the level of the 
path, close to which it is placed. The soil is 
largely peat and loam, with a little sand, and 
in dry weather the bed is frequently soaked 
thoroughly with water when it seems neces 
sary. In continuous dry weather it is apt to 
flag and look unhappy, should this be 
neglected. I have not raised P. capitellata 
from seeds, but it is easily increased by 
division. The height of the plant shown in 
the illustration is from 6 inches to 9 inches. 
Dumfries. S. ARNOTT. 





THE ALPINE CATCHFLY 
(SILENE ALPESTRIS). 
In Mr. W. Robinson’s ‘‘ Alpine Flowers for 
English Gardens,’’ we are told of Silene 
alpestris that it ‘possesses every quality that 
renders an alpine plant worthy of extended 
culture—great beauty of bloom, perfect 
hardiness, very dwarf and compact habit, 
growing only from 4 inches to 6 inches high, 
and a constitution that enables it to flourish 
in any soil.’’ Every word of this is abso- 
lutely true, and does no more than justice to 
this charming little plant. JI know of no 
alpine which possesses in a greater degree 
all these high qualities, which, after all, are 
what are desired by every cultivator of such 
flowers who is not devoted to the more 
troublesome subjects which form the sole 
quests of some alpine plant lovers. There 
are few such, however, and the greater num- 
ber of us like a plant with such good points 
as this. The lover of showy flowers will, 
however, look in vain for galety of colour- 
ing in this dainty little alpine. Its small 
flowers are white, but they are as if bur- 
nished or varnished, so polished is their ap- 
pearance, and they are adorned with carving 
in the shape of a pretty notching of the 
petals. On their little stems they are well 
raised above the neat leaves, which, like the 
flowers, are of glossy polish, and plentifully 
produced at a little distance from the soil. 
As said in the passage from which I have 
quoted, the plant is only about 6 inches high. 
It is almost impossible to use this Silene 
amiss, either on the rockery or in the border 
—at least, near the front of the latter. In 
either it will give a feature of beauty from 
May to June. Although not at all trouble- 
some in its ways, this little Alpine Catchfly 
does not like to be in too dry a place, and 
if well up on the rockery ought to have 
stones over its roots to prevent them from 
being injured by the sun and drought. It 
likes full sun, but at the same time its roots 
must be kept cool. So beautiful a little 
plant deserves all the care we can give it, 
even although it really requires few luxuries. 
Still, ‘what is worth doing is worth doing 
well,’ even with easy subjects, and we will 
do well to give Silene alpestris its most con- 
genial conditions in sun, with moisture at 
the roots, and a free, kindly soil. 
S. ARNOTT. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The seed order.—Seedsmen’s lists are now 
coming to hand rapidly, and the ordinary 
amateur gardener, who has, unlike the pri- 
vate or professional gardener, no special tie 
to any one seedsman, is, doubtless, some- 
what troubled as to the source he shall obtain 
his seeds from. A good maxim to adopt is, 
‘“Where once well served, go there again.’’ 
But it does not do to allow a large accession 
of these seed-lists to be an excuse for delay 
in ordering in the needful stock of seeds for 
the year’s supply. A close perusal of a seed- 
list will soon show what is needed and what 
is not wanted, hence the list of wants can be 
made out at once with comparative accuracy. 
It is at once cheaper and more convenient 
to make one order serve the season. Still 
further, there is always the advantage re- 
sulting that, with seeds at hand, every desir- 
able opportunity for sowing, whether owing 
to time, weather, or condition of soil, can be 
taken advantage of. Early ordering in- 
variably secures the best attention.—A. D. 

Calceolaria Colden Clory.— This free- 
flowering hardy Calceolaria has been the sub- 
ject of a good deal of comment of late, and 
as a good addition to hardy plants, the praise 
that has been showered upon it has been well- 
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merited. That the plant is sufficiently hardy 
to withstand the cold of an ordinary winter, 
there is not much doubt, but whether it is 


capable of proving absolutely hardy when ex- 
posed to more severe tests has yet, I think, 
to be proved. The plant, for example, that 
will stand out quite well with little or no 
harm near the sheltering wall, or the green- 
house, may succumb if fully exposed in more 
open places. That it has stood out in the 
open during recent winters is well known, 
but, as Mr. Arnott puts it, on page 17, the 
plant should not be treated unkindly, ‘‘lest in 
some unusually arctic winter it may be lost.’’ 
It is quite possible, too, that the closely- 
tufted ground-growth of the plant will cause 
it to suffer in low-lying districts or fog- 
smitten areas, and wet being. conserved about 
the tufts, in conjunction with the extreme 
changes of weather so often experienced, will 
prove too much for it. Further, the 
plant is so free-growing and 60 easily propa- 
gated from cuttings, that there is no need to 
risk all the stock in the open. At the same 
time, it is highly probable that annual pro- 
pagation, if not absolutely essential in all 
cases, will, in a general way, promote a 
greater vigour, and provide the best results. 
—E. JENKINS. 





ROOM AND WINDOW. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS IN JANUARY. 
DWELLERS in London and other large towns 
have a great advantage over their country 
friends in that they can purchase flowers in 
charming variety and at a comparatively low 
cost all through the winter season. In this 
way they obtain some compensation for their 
inability to grow the flowers themselves, and 
manage in this way to keep alive their interest 
in the flowers they love so well. Through the 
enterprise of the leading growers of flowers 
for market, the season of many cf our better 
flowers is now considerably lengthened. At 
one time we used to consider that the Chrys- 
anthemum season finished in the early days 
of December, but this is now changed. Some 
of the most beautiful blossoms are now to be 
had in mid-winter, and at the time of writing 
(early January) the windows of the florists’ 
shops are quite bright with ~ blossoms of 
Chrysanthemum Winter Cheer, among many 
others. The. variety just mentioned has 
blooms of a striking carmine-pink colour. A 
few blossoms and buds and Chrysanthemum 
foliage deftly dispcsed in some of the smaller 
tubes and glasses, make ideal decorations 
under artificial light. There are many Chrys- 
anthemums available throughout the whole 
of January. White Chrysanthemums are well 
represented by Heston White, Winter Queen, 
Mdlle. Theresé Panckoucke, and Princess 
Victoria. These flowers when associated with 


] 
4 


heir own foliage look beautiful, and where 


t 

Chrysanthemum foliage is scarce, sprays of 
the richly-tanned Mahonia Aquifolum are 
effective. The same may be said of the 


yellow Chrysanthemums. These, too, are 
fairly common in January, varieties, such as 
Allman’s Yellow, Yellow Princess Victoria, 
and Yellow Mrs. J. Thompson representing 
yellow in various shades. The Mahonia 
foliage associates very effectively with these 
flowers. Chrysanthemums of other colours 
worthy of note at this period are the follow- 
ing: Tuxedo, Florence Headley, and Bronze 
Mrs. J. Thompson, being a trio of beautiful 
bronze-coloured varieties, each one differing 
from the other in form. Crimson Gem, Mat- 
thew Hodgson, 8. T. Wright, W. J. Crossley, 
and Violet Lady Beaumont represent Chrys- 
anthemums of crimson tones of colour for 
late decoration, and, with the pink varieties, 
such as Framfield Pink, Mrs. Barklay, Mor- 
ton F. Plant, Mlle. L: Charvet, and C. W. 
Payne, we have abundant material to carry 
us well into January. The Chrysanthemums, 
especially if the blooms be of goodly. pro- 
portions, and procured with long stems, are 
well adapted for the taller vases and other 
large receptacles, in which they should be 
lightly disposed. On no account should the 
blessoms be crowded. Bowls of good depth 


are admirable for displaying these late 
Chrysanthemums. We have lately been 


‘ 


using a “‘corona’’ flower displayer, which is 
made of brass wire, secured at the base to 








lead for weighting purposes. The arrange- 
ment of the flowers by these means is ex- 
tremely simple. For displaying other winter 
flowers, such as forced Narcissi and the 
early-flowering Polyanthus Narcissus ‘‘The 
Pearl,’ the smaller ‘‘corona’’ displayer is 
ideal. Three sprays of blossoms are suffi- 
cient in these small receptacles, and the only 
embellishment needed is a few pieces of their 
own spiky foliage. The Daffodil is especially 
well suited for table decoration at this sea- 
son. Change is most desirable from time to 
time. 

Any hardy foliage available at this season 
should be acquired, or, if more convenient, 
nice, pale-green fronds of one or other forms 
of the Asparagus, now so easily procured. 
In disposing the flowers, endeavour to create 
pleasing harmonies of colour or equally pleas- 
ing contrasts. Assuming there may be seve- 
ral varieties of one kind of flower used for an 
individual decoration, it were better to ar- 
range each receptacle with one variety only, 
and so dispose the whole of the receptacles 
that a beautiful effect may be obtained. As 
far as possible, use foliage of the subject that 
is being dealt with. Forced white Lilac is 
chaste at this early season; a goodly spray 
set up in a plain oriental vase, with a long, 
narrow neck, is especially effective. The 
few pale-green leaves that invariably develop 
during forcing suffice to give a pleasing 
finish. Delicate sprays of Lily of the Valley, 
through the retarding process that is now 
commonly practised, enable us to have this 
fragrant subject in blossom at this dull and 
dreary season with little trouble. Dainty 
little vases, with just a few sprays of blos- 
soms and a leaf or two of the yellowish-green 
foliage, make a dainty decoration. We have 
also seen them freely used in conjunction 
with Zonal Pelargoniums for table decora- 
tions at this period. These latter are very 
cheering in the mid-winter. Small glasses 
are better for disposing this showy subject. 
Roman Hyacinths may be used much in the 
same way as both of the preceding. Red, 
white, and yellow forced Tulips are now 
coming on apace. As a rule, they are grown 
in shallow boxes or in pots, in which recep- 
tacles they are invariably unduly crowded. 
Their growth has been so rapid, and their 
root-run so limited, that the foliage is mostly 
of a stunted character, and, therefore, of 
little service. The only way to deal with 
such material is to shake out the bulbs and 
growths as a whole, and arrange these in 
shallow dishes, bowls, small hand-baskets, 
etc., covering the bulbs with natural green 
Moss, and interspersing here and there a 


few pieces of Mahonia foliage. See that 
flowers of one colour are located in each 
receptacle, and dispose them effectively. 


Richardia AXthiopica is a noble subject to 
deal with at this season. On no account 
should its stately stem be shortened ; instead, 
the flowers should be disposed at their fullest 
length, so that a striking and effective dis- 
play may be created. A few pieces of their 
own foliage are the best possible adjunct. 
Highgate, N. D. B. CRANE. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plants for enclosed verandah.—I shall be 
much obliged if you will give me the names of plants 
suitable for verandah enclosed with glass, facing 
north? The walls of this verandah are covered with 
virgin cork in pockets sufficiently large for 5-inch 
pots. At present some of these pockets are filled 
with hardy evergreen Ferns, such as common Poly- 
pody, the Welsh Polypody, different kinds of Scolo- 
pendrium, Polystichum angulare and setosum, Pteris 
longifolia, Cyrtomium falecatum, variegated Ivies. I 
had also some plants of Tradescantia, but these were 
killed by the late frost. Would the Mossy Saxifrages 
answer in this situation? In summer I propose filling 
the pockets with Maiden-hair and other Ferns: but 
I want to have more variety during the winter than I 
have now.—W. ; 

[Omitting Ferns and the different forms of 
the smaller-growing Ivies, green as well as 
variegated, there are not many subjects suit- 
able for the purpose named by you. We do 
not think that the Mossy Saxifrages would 
succeed under the conditions named. The 
plants will, of course, need to be hardy in 
order to withstand the winter. Of such may 
be named the different varieties of both the 
greater and lesser Periwinkle, the little, 
creeping Helxine Soleiroli, the Grass-like 
Lenope spicata, Muehlenbechias, free-growing 
creepers of a woody character, Ophiopogons, 











both white and yellow variegated, Saxifraga 
sarmentosa, Mother of Thousands, and, per- 
haps, Stenotaphrum glabrum, whose long, 
creeping shoots, clothed with Grass-like 
leaves, disposed in tufts, will hang down for 
some distance. It is, however, rather tender.] 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


A beautiful Japanese Anemone Chrys- 
anthemum.—In these days, when so few new 
varieties are added to the Japanese Anemone 
Chrysanthemums, we welcome any newcomer 
to this section. For years this and other 
pleasing types of the flower have been much 
neglected, so much so, in fact that, unless 
more interest is taken in these quaint and 
beautiful flowers, there is some risk of their 
disappearing altogether. At the last meet- 
ing of the floral committee of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society a new sort, named 
Kathleen May, was staged, and so much did 
the committee think of it that they unani- 
mously awarded it a first-class certificate. 
The flowers are large, and have long, regu- 
larly-arranged guard florets, and a prominent 
centre, or disc. The guard florets droop very 
prettily, and the centre of the flower is 
slightly tipped with gold. The colour of the 
flower may be described as rich, glowing 
crimson, and as such is very effective. It is 
a good decorative variety, and its value is 
increased because of its lateness in flowering. 
—C. A. H. 


Chrysanthemum Ball of Gold.—This is a 
yellow sport from the pure white variety Snowdrift, 
which is so valuable for its lateness in flowering. 
The sport, like the parent variety, bears beautiful 
flowers of true incurved form. ‘The petals, rather 
narrow and somewhat pointed, build up a flower not 
unlike that of the well-known incurved variety 
Chas. H. Curtis. At the meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, on December 4th last, the floral 
committee granted an award of merit to this variety 
from Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech. For market, 
the new variety should be useful, as strong plants 
should carry a free display of good blooms of medium 
size. For the November shows the plants should be 
stopped in early May and first-crown buds retained.— 

Winter treatment of quarters for outdoor 
Chrysanthemums. — The cultivation of early- 
flowering outdoor Chrysanthemums has become 60 
important in most gardens at the present time that 
growers have come to see that distinct benefits are to 
be derived from the ground set aside to them being 
properly tilled. There has been a great want of 
method in dealing with these outdoor plants for some 
years. ‘They have received but scant attention in 
many gardens, and in others they have been treated 
far too generously. The quarters in which it is pro- 
posed to plant early-flowering Chrysanthemums in 
late April or early May next should be located away 
from tall-growing trees. A good, open position is the 
best for them, and we prefer to trench or bastard- 
trench the soil, as the beneficial effects of such treat- 
ment will be seen right throughout the growing 
period. Heavy garden soil should have a dressing of 
well-rotted horse-manure, while that of a light nature 
will be better served by_a generous application of 
well-rotted cow-manure. Proceed with the digging or 
trenching as socn as the beds or borders can be 
cleared of their present occupants, and see that the 
soil is left in a rough condition for the frosts to pul- 
verise and sweeten it.—W. V. T. 








Value of grease-bands.—At a recent 
meeting of the scientific committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, Mr. J. 
Watkins, orchard foreman to Sir Edmund 
Loder, Maplehurst, Sussex, sent a grease- 
band from an Apple-tree, with an 
enormous number of winter moths (Cheima- 
tobia brumata and Hybernia aurantiaca), 
both males and females, adhering to it. 
Mr. Watkins wrote that when he took 
the band off nearly 400 male and female 
moths were upon it, and that there were 
many bands on which 200 and upwards have 
been caught. The trees had never been 
banded before, but now some 10,000 had been 
done. The mottled umber moth was the first 
to be caught, but, later, the small winter 
moth in much greater abundance. The birds, 
particularly the blue tits, appear to take a 
great number of the moths from the bands 
and devour them. Few moths were caught 
when the bands were first put on (in the first 
week in October). The larger proportion of 
females was caught from the middle to the end 
of November, and a few are still going up. 
Males were more abundant earlier. The 
mottled umber moth has been caught chiefly 
round the edges of the plantation, near the 
hedges and large Oaks. 
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ROSES. 


MADAME CHARLES DE LUZE 
(HYBRID TEA), 


THIS fine Rose, which produces such an ex- 
pansive blossom, has a certain resemblance 
to that grand production of the late Henry 
Bennett’s—namely, Viscountess Folkestone— 
and I should not be far wrong, I think, if I 
said that it owes its origin to this variety. 
There is the delicious Violet-like fragrance 
which we can sometimes detect in the older 
variety. It is strange that some of our lead- 





tose Mme, 


ing English growers do not catalogue the | 
Rose under notice. Why, I cannot conceive, | 
because it seems to me to be one of the most | 
distinct of Mons. Pernet-Ducher’s many crea- 
tions. The colour is rosy-flesh, with a rich 
apricot-yellow at the base of the petals, and | 
towards autumn this yellow colour is very pro- 
nounced. Under glass, too, we obtain a most 
exquisite colouring of rosy-flesh and apricot- 
yellow. 

Its most ardent admirers cannot claim for 
Madame Charles de Luze the distinction of 
being an exhibition fiower, for there is no 
regularity of form that would commend it to 
the exhibitor. But it is its artless beauty 
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under 
Luze, 
this sort will attain a high position in our 
lists seems to be certain, 
gained hosts of friends. 


ties, for, 


as @ flower and its delightful blending of 
colours that make it a real gem for. the 
garden. As a standard it is fine, ~ making one 
of those large, wide heads we all delight to | 
see on a stem, although, alas! too often the 
reverse is the case. For pot-culture it is 
admirable. The growth is vigorous, although 
scarcely comparable to Viscountess Folke- 

stone, and in habit it is somewhat diffuse. 
This variety was introduced in 1903. One 
does not like to complain to a raiser who | 
has so liberally enriched our gardens with 
some of the best Roses grown, but there must 
always be confusion between the variety 








Chas. de Luze. 
notice and Madame Maurice de 
which he introduced in 1907. That | 
for it has already 


There is a great difference in the two varie- 


whilst we have a flat Rose in the 


From a photograph by G. A, Champion. 


flowers make it valuable for cutting pur- 
poses, and the fine, erect growths carry the 
blossoms well above the foliage. 

Both this variety and Laurent Carle of 
the same year and by the same raiser, have 
the merit of being thoroughly distinct. This 
is what we want. When there is only aslight 
difference, raisers should hesitate before they 
overburden the already immense collection. 

Rosa. 


GRAFTING ROSES UNDER GLASS. 
AS many readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
are interested in the commercial aspect of 











horticulture, a few seasonable notes upon 
raising a stock of 
may just now be opportune. 
pose to enter into the 
grafting versus own roots, my object being 
merely to aid the florist who is seeking infor- 
mation as to how he may raise up a large 


Rose plants by grafting 
I do not pro- 
merits or demerits of 


one variety, in the latter there is an inclina- 
tion to a decided globular formation in the 
buds, but which develop into a cupped- 
shaped bloom, with large brown petals of a 
deep rose-pink colour. "This is a really good 
variety that all should grow, especially those 
who exhibit for prizes. It is a splendid | 
variety for pot-culture, for its self-coloured 





number of plants quickly of some good, new 
Rose, perhaps, that will provide him with 
material to plant out under glass later on. 
Where a large demand is made for Rambler 
Roses in pots, the science of grafting is 
utilised to obtain those fine, long-rodded 
plants which we have now become accustomed 


ne er 


a 
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to meet with very extensively during May and 
June. 

THE sTOCKS usually employed for Tea and 
Hybrid Tea Roses is the seedling Brier, and 
nothing superior has yet been discovered. 
There are certain growers who prefer the 
Manetti stock for the Catherine Mermet tribe, 
and some say the old Rose Niphetos will come 
a much purer white when grafted on the 
Manetti than upon the Brier. The Crimson 
Rambler tribe should always be grafted on 
the Manetti, The stocks are potted at this 
season of the year, and plunged in ashes out- 
doors, and there grown until next November, 
when they are brought into the greenhouse in 
batches, so as to slightly start root action 
prior to grafting. It is not at all absolutely 
necessary to pot the stocks one season in ad- 
Many growers resort to newly-im- 
the purpose of grafting, 
merely potting them up a few weeks before. 
This plan should not be attempted until 
December has passed ; in fact, growers of ex- 
perience have found that from January on- 
wards is the best time for grafting. The size 
of the stocks should be about the thickness of 
an ordinary lead-pencil. They are usually 
potted into small 60 pots. 

THE SCIONS, OR GRAFTS, are best obtained 
from plants that have been grown under 
One large plant of, say, Richmond, 
grown in an 8-inch pot, would cut up into, 
perhaps, thirty to fifty grafts. It is very 
necessary that the wood be thoroughly ripe 
or hard. If any signs of the pith being brown 
discard it, as it is sure to fail, although, per- 
haps, not at first. 

Green or herbaceous grafts are those 
obtained from plants that have just flowered 
under glass. These, if strong, make excellent 
grafts. When a new Rose is received, the 
hard growths are utilised, and then the plant 
placed in heat. As soon as the new growths 
become firm enough they are cut off and used 
for grafting. This goes on, perhaps, two or 
three times during the spring, and the tops 
of the first grafts are used to afford more 
grafts. Can anyone say that the constitution 
of a new Rose is not undermined by such a 
practice? : 

Having provided stocks and scions, the next 
item to consider is the 

PROPAGATING-HOUSE.—This should be in a 
sunny position, and either a span roof or 
lean-to. A set of cases or propagating lights 
should be arranged, in the centre of the house 
if possible, with side-benches upon which the 
young plants are placed when they emerge 
from the cases. There should be tight-fitting 
lights to the cases, and they should be hinged 
at back with an arrangement at front where 
they could be fastened to the roof when venti- 
lating in the mornings. Usually the cases 
are arranged over a set of hot-water pipes, 
and slates form the base of the frames. On 
to the slates 2 inches of sand or ashes is 
placed, and well moistened, and all is ready 
to receive the grafted stocks. A temperature 
of 85 degs. to 88 degs. day and night should 
be maintained. 

THe OPERATION OF GRAFTING is very 
simple. ‘Two nails are driven into a block of 
wood, so that when the small pot is laid be- 
tween them it is prevented from moving. The 
head of the Brier is cut off, leaving a “‘collar”’ 
of about one inch in length. Cut the grafts 
up into lengths of about 14 inches, and, if 
possible, containing two eyes, or buds. Take 
the graft between thumb and finger of left 
hand, and with a sharp knife make a cut of 
about half an inch to three-quarters of an 
inch in length. The cut should be made 
slightly slanting—a similar cut is now made 
on the collar of the Brier, and the two joined 
together. They should fit perfectly on one 
side, the bark of the scion being placed to 
the bark of the Brier, and if they fit on both 
sides, so much the better. A little practice 
on some pieces of Willow will enable the be- 
ginner to become an expert at the work. The 
scion must be tied tightly with strong raffia, 
but not so strong as to injure the bark. It 
used to be the practice to wax over the grafts 
when united, but that is seldom done now. 

Prior to grafting, the stocks should be well 
‘vatered; then, when placed on the sand or 
ashes they will need no watering for five or 
six days. Keep the frames quite closed for 


vance. 
ported stocks for 


glass. 
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five or six days; after this, give about an inch 
of air-space in front for half-an-hour twice a 


day. Increase the air gradually each day up | 


to the fourteenth day, when the lights may be 
left off. After the sixth day it is advisable to 
allow the lights to be raised fully up for an 
hour or so each morning, to disperse super- 


fluous moisture, and any decayed leaf should 
Look over the plants with a | 
very small water-can, and only water those 


be removed. 
that need it. Be very careful that no drop 
of water enters between the graft and stock, 
or it will be a failure. 
sun with a piece of thin tiffany, or paper. 
After the third week, or thereabouts, the 
plants are placed on the side stage in same 
house an inch or so apart. There should be 


ashes on the slates with, of course, bottom- | 


heat. 

On fine mornings the pipes are sprinkled, 
and a nice dew is thus given off which aids the 
growth immensely. Great care is necessary 
not to over-water. The paths should be 
damped down morning and night. Allow the 
little plants to receive all the sunlight they 
can get now. 

As soon as the little white roots are seen 


emerging from the hole in the pot, the plants | 
should be potted into 5-inch pots, using a com- | 


post of loam two parts, leaf-soil one part, 
silver-sand one part. See that the pots and 


crocks are clean, and the soil should be put | 
into the house to warm a day or two before 


potting. Pot firmly, and stand plants about 


an inch apart on an ash base, with bottom- | 


heat if possible. A sprinkling down of the 
paths and walls with a light syringing on fine 
mornings will keep the plants supplied with 
necessary moisture for some days. 
careful hand should be given charge of this 
house, as so much of the success depends 
upon the watering. 


The young plants should be tied to a thin | 


stick as they require it, and all flower-buds 
pinched off. Fumigate as soon as green-fly is 
seen. Mildew must also be kept in check. If 
the hot-water-pipes are painted with sulphur 
this will be all that is necessary for a time. 
VENTILATION must be very carefully given. 
As arule, these young plants will not require 
ventilation for some time, as air finds its way 
into the structure sufficiently to sweeten it. 
As the days advance, a chink of air on the 
top ventilators will be advisable, but be most 
careful of cold, cutting winds. If the top 
ventilators are on the east and west side, so 
much the better; then they can be regulated 
so much more conveniently. Rosa. 





NEW ROSES. 

(Continued from page 38.) 
Ar the autumn show of the National Rose 
Society the unprecedented number of four 
gold medals was awarded for new Roses. 
Old. Rosarians shook their heads, for they 
could foresee trouble from this lavish dis- 
persal at such a season of the year when any 
thin-petalled Rose will appear most lovely, 
but which in summer-time would be sadly 
disappointing. 

His Masesty was one of the varieties that 
gained the gold medal. As seen then, it was 
a handsome deep rosy-red Hybrid Tea, with 
very broad petals. A really delightful garden 
Rose which I hope, for the sake of the name, 
will prove to be worthy its proud distinc- 
tion. The raisers are Messrs. McGredy and 
Son, of Portadown, Ireland. 

Dr. O’DoNELL Brown (H.T.) is another 
grand Irish Rose which received the gold 
medal. Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons are the 
raisers, and they seem to be doubtful whether 
this variety should not be placed among the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, though possessed of Tea 
parentage. Its delicious fragrance and 
vigour of growth will make this a valuable 
addition to the large-petalled Roses, especi- 
ally as the blossoms are extra large. The 
colour is carmine-rose. Apparently it is a 
very free-flowering variety. 

Lapy ALicE STANLEY was another of the 
gold medal varieties. Here, again, Treland 
scores, this sort emanating from Messrs. 
McGredy and Son. The colour is a lovely 
rich rose-pink, with silvery shading on the 
inner side of petals. A fine decorative 
Hybrid Tea. 


Shade from bright | 


The most | 





ALBATROSS (H.T.) comes from Wm. Paul 
and Son, of Waltham Cross, who have so re- 
cently given us that magnificent Rose, Earl 
of Warwick, which is becoming increasingly 
popular as its merits are seen. In Albatross 
we have a huge bloom of the Frau Karl 
Druschki type, but with a lovely, if delicate, 
suffusion of creamy-blush. I should predict 
that this Rose will be found in every show- 
box in the near future. From the same 
source we haye 

BEATRICE (H.T.), an enormous bloom, like 
a very refined La France, but with the bold 
petal of a Mrs. W. J. Grant. Here, again, 
we have a show bloom of the highest type, 
but it is not only an exhibition Rose, but a 
garden sort as well. This is what we want 
in our novelties—Roses from whence may be 
culled large quantities of blossom of the 
highest quality, with fine, long, and erect 
stalks. 

No one will readily forget the magnificent 
display of 

JosErH Lowe, which Mr. Mount staged at 
the last Temple show. I have been accus- 
tomed to see the advent of scores of new 
Roses in my time, and I well remember that 
wonderful array of huge blooms of Her 
Majesty, which Mr. Bennet put up at the 
Fisheries Exhibition, but nothing impressed 
me so much as this regal exhibit of Mr. 
Mount’s. When we sce hundreds of blooms 
of a Rose as large as Mrs. W. J. Grant, with 
the lovely colouring of a Mme. Abel Chate- 
nay, is it any wonder it leaves a lasting im- 
pression? What the Rose will be like out- 
doors I cannot yet say, but for forcing, especi- 
ally planted out under glass, I should desire 
nothing better. It seems to be generally ad- 
mitted or recognised that the variety Lady 
Faire is identical with Joseph Lowe. I 
fancy that one at least of Mons. Pernet 
Ducher’s novelties of last season will be found 
a very distinct colour, and that one is 

Mrs. A. R. Wappet.—In its reddish- 
salmon buds it reminds me much of a Rose 
grown years ago under the name of Perle de 
Feu. If the variety maintains its colouring 
outdoors it will be almost as remarkable from 
a colour point of view as Beauté Inconstante. 
Another splendid sort in all but name is 

CHateEaAu DE Cxios Voucsror.—It is a 
splendid colour, a vivid velvety-scarlet, with 
a rich dark crimson shading. The flower is 
quaintly fashioned and oftentimes flat, but in 
the mass, if the growth is not too diffuse, 
the effect should be grand. : 

FRIEDRICHSRUH is another weleome addi- 
tion to the dark-coloured Hybrid Teas. It 
is a cross between a good old Hybrid Per- 
petual Princesse de Bearn and the Tea Rose 
Francis Dubrieul. It reminds me much of 
the H.P. Crown Prince, but it possesses the 
Tea-like characteristic of very free-flowering, 
and will, I believe, make a first-rate bedding 
Rose. The fragrance is delightful; and it 
is said to resist mildew. : 

Orro Von BISMARCK, whatever its merits, 
will go down to posterity as the winner of the 
largest prize ever offered for a Rose. A year 
or two ago a German horticultural journal 
offered a prize of £150 for the best new Rose, 
the winner to bear the name of Germany’s 
eminent statesman. One could have hoped 
such a prize as this would have brought forth 
a yellow Hybrid Perpetual or a Scarlet Caro- 
line Testout, but instead we have a variety 
“the colour of La France and habit of Caro- 
line Testout’’—surely no great advance, see- 
ing that we have a superfluity of pink Roses 
already. However, it is not fair to condemn 
before trial, and I only hope the Rose will 
prove worthy of the great name it bears. A 
Rose was shown at the National Rose Show 
last year under the name of 

Lapy BasHAM, which, I fancy, will be 
heard of soon, although I do not yet see it 
announced. It seemed to me like a giant 
Ernest Metz, and, if not too hard to open, 
should prove as valuable to the showbox as 
William Shean. Rosa. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 





| the Publisher, post free for 28. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


PRIMULA MALACOIDES. 


, THIs charming and elegant new species was 
collected in the province of Yunnan, China, 
at an altitude of 9,000 feet, and is said to be 
quite hardy. But whether this be so or not 
we have no hesitation in saying that the best 





attributes of the plant will be seen by grow- | 
ing if in a cold or nearly cold greenhouse, | 


and whatever merit there might be in the 
absolute hardiness of any subject, so far as 


its root system and perennial reproduction | 


are concerned, we do not expect so elegant a 
plant as the one now illustrated to display 
its better side if subjected to those arctic 
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comparative sense or degree, the newcomer 
approximates somewhat to the very interest- 
ing winter-flowering P. Forbesi, both species 
producing their flowers in whorls. The blos- 


soms of P. malacoides are, however, much | 


larger, lilac-pink in colour, this being suc- 
ceeded by a whitish ring and a yellowish eye. 


The blossoms are about half-an-inch across, | 


the obovate petals deeply indented, the nume- 
rous blossoms arranged in whorls, supported 
by peduncles an inch or more in length. The 
leaf character is strongly reminiscent of a 
small-growing P. cortusoides, the leaf-blades 
much notched at the margin, and produced 
on longer foot-stalks. 
is the sub-tomentose character of the under- 
sides of the leaves, the flower-stems being 


Primula malacoides. 


conditions so recently experienced. Com- 
plete hardiness in any plant flowering in 
winter-time is one of the most precious 
attributes with which a plant could possibly 
be endowed, and we appreciate it to the full 
in such things as the Christmas Rose, the 
Snowdrop, and the Winter Aconite, all of 
which pass through the ordeal of a trying 
winter unharmed. We hardly think, how- 
ever, that this graceful new Primula _pos- 


Sesses a calibre equal to those we have named, | 


| but should this prove to be the case, we shall 
welcome it in a two-fold sense—as a novelty 


of merit, and a good, hardy plant to boot. | 


Meanwhile, we have nothing but praise for 
this truly delightful species, whose habit and 
freedom of flowering are well shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 


similarly marked. The plant, when before 
the floral committee of the Royal Horticul- 


| tural Society in November last, received an 





Speaking in a, 


award of merit, and the well-flowered group 
of plants then staged by Bees, Ltd., Liver- 
pool, attracted a good deal of attention. The 
majority of the plants were about one foot 
in height, and as an evidence of its quick 
growth and prompt flowering when raised 
from seeds, it was stated that the plants had 
resulted from an April sowing of the seeds. 
Hence we have a plant of much grace and 
beauty, and that freedom of flowering and 
easy culture that should commend it to all. 
i E. H. JENKINS. 





Bouvardias.—One of the prettiest of 
greenhouse blossoms for winter and early 


A distinctive feature | 











spring is to be found in the Bouvardia. It 
is attractive as a plant for table decoration, 
and equally valuable for supplying cut flowers 
for personal wear. But, lovely as the blos- 
soms are, and easy as the plant is of culti- 
vation, it has to be said of it, there are those, 
who whilst possessing a greenhouse, with heat 
at command, somehow fail to include Bouvar- 
dias in their collection of plants. This, I 
submit, is a mistake, when it is considered 
what beautiful blossoms they yield, and for 
how long a period they remain in good con- 
dition. They are not difficult to propagate, 
as young shoots taken after the plants have 
been cut back, and commence to grow, will 
strike readily enough if inserted in pots of 
sandy soil, and plunged in a warm pit. The 
success in blooming Bouvardias largely 
depends on the ripe condition of the 
wood, which is best secured by placing 
the plants out-of-doors in summer, or in 
a pit where they are able to get the 
benefit of the sun. In a warm-house, 
Bouvardias may be had in bloom more 
or less from November to April.— 
TOWNSMAN. 


JAVANESE RHODODENDRONS. 


THAT group of hybrid Rhododendrons, 
most of whose parents came originally 
from the mountains of Java or neigh- 
bouring islands, flower more or less 
throughout the entire year. At no time, 
however, are their pretty and in many 
cases bright-coloured blossoms more ap- 
preciated than they are during the 
winter months. Considering that the 
home of the original species is quite 
within the tropics, it might be thought 
that a stove temperature, or nearly so, 
would be necessary for their successful 
culture, but such is by no means the 
case ; indeed, they will flower well even 
in winter associated with such things as 
Pelargoniums, etc. The structure in 
which I have them now in flower has a 
minimum temperature of 45 degs., but 
if the Rhododendrons only were taken 
into consideration, I should prefer a 
house 5 degs. warmer. 

A noted peculiarity of the Rhododen- 
drons of this section is that they have 
no regular season of growth, but new 
shoots are pushed forth at all times. 
These shoots when complete form a ter- 
minal bud, which in time develops into a 
cluster of flowers. As soon as these 
flowers are past (at whatever season), 
growth recommences, and buds are again 
in due course formed. 

The cultural requirements of this class 
of Rhododendrons are not at all exacting 
—that is, if a few facts are borne in 
mind. The original species are more or 
less epiphytal in character, hence these 
Rhododendrons should not have a dense 
mass of soil around the roots. Ample 
drainage and a compost made up princi- 
pally of fibrous peat and sand will suit 
them well. Repotting may be done any- 
when during the spring or summer 
months. It is, however, not necessary to 
repot annually, for, once established in 
good condition, the plants may be 
allowed to stand for two or three years 
without being disturbed at the roots. 
They need to be shaded throughout the 
summer months, and a liberal use of 
the syringe is very helpful to them. 
There is a wide range of colour in the 
flowers of these Rhododendrons, varying from 
white through different shades of pink, yellow, 
and scarlet, to almost crimson. 2 





Camellia buds dropping (7.).—Three_ possible 
Teasons suggest themselves for your Camellias drop- 
ping their buds. Firstly, an excess of moisture at the 
roots; secondly, the reverse of this, as plants in tubs 
or boxes may get dry in the centre of the ball of 
earth without that fact being suspected ; and, 
thirdly, which is a frequent cause, an insufficient cir- 
culation of air throughout the structure in which 
they are grown. Very bad cases of bud-dropping are 
often cured by additional ventilation, for it must be 
borne in mind that the Camellia is nearly if not quite 
hardy, and greatly resents being coddled in any way. 
An examination will reveal the fact whether the 
plants are too wet or too dry, and if no fault can be 
found in-this respect, more air should be given, espe- 
cially during the dull, damp days often experienced 
in autumn and winter. 

















VEGETABLES. 


SALT AS A MANURE. 
KINDLY tell me through your columns if rough salt 
is of any use as a garden manure, and how and when 
to apply it?—G. C. 5. 

[Common salt, or chloride of sodium, pos- 
sesses valuable fertilising properties, but it 
needs to be used with great discretion both in 
regard to soil and situation. It is of no prac- 
tical value if applied to garden ground 
situated near to the sea-coast, or in localities 
where salt is naturally present in a crystal- 
lised or liquid form. Gardens near the sea- 
shore are always more or less impregnated 
with salt, and the same is the case where 
brine-pumping or mining for salt is carried 
on, When the locality is far enough re- 
moved as to be unaffected by such influences, 
a judicious application of salt now and again 
proves beneficial. Under these conditions it 
may be employed in a manurial sense at the 
rate of from 11 ozs. to 8ozs. per square yard, 
the former quantity for light soil and the 
latter for heavier soil. Some recommend a 
heavier dressing than this, but we do not care 
to use more than is stated, as the risk is too 
great, for an excess of salt in the soil proves 
very injurious to vegetation. Salt does not 
suit all kinds of vegetation alike, and as re- 
gards vegetable crops—for we are assuming 
that it is for the kitchen garden you wish to 
use it—the following are the kinds that are 
found to be most benefited by it, viz. : Onions, 
Carrots, Parsnips, Beetroot, Potatoes, Broad 
Beans, Lettuces, Asparagus, Celery, and Sea- 
kale. We have also known it employed with 
marked effect for the grub which often de- 
stroys the tap-roots of young plants of the 
Brassica tribe, and for anbury or finger-and- 
toe in Turnips. With the exception of Aspa- 
ragus and Celery, the present is the best time 
to apply salt, which should be sprinkled on 
the surface just before digging the plots for 
the crops previously named. Although a 
stimulant, its value is low compared with 
that of many other fertilisers, and it is best 
used in conjunction with well-rotted stable or 
farmyard manure. It may also be mixed with 
twice its bulk of lime, and used with or with- 
out rotted manure, or if you mix it with an 
equal bulk of soot, you would secure a valu- 


able stimulant, which would enable you to | 


dispense with animal manure. If, after read- 
ing these observations, you think your garden 
far enough removed from the sea to be out 
of the influence of saline vapours and spray, 
and you are anxious to use salt alone as a 
manure, you may do so, particularly if the 
soil has been well manured in former years 
and is full of humus. Salt also sweetens and 
clears the soil of such destructive pests as 
wireworm, slugs, etc., and if a light sprink- 
ling of it is given prior to the moulding up of 
Celery, it prevents slugs and worms from get- 
iting into and spoiling the hearts. We have 
also seen it recommended for the destruction 
of caterpillars on a Cabbage-bed during the 
summer months. A sprinkling of it is said 
to clear them off soon, but we have never put 
the matter to the test. As a manure for Aspa- 
ragus, salt has been used, so to speak, from 
time immemorial. It is also a good stimulant 
for Celery if a little is strewed on the soil 
between the plants just before watering dur- 


ing the growing season. There are also various | 


other uses for which salt is applicable in the 
garden, but the above, as we gather from 
your query, gives the information you are 
seeking. | 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Manuring soil.—What is the best dressing for a 
bit of land which is now being ploughed preparatory 
to making it into a kitchen garden? The soil -is 
sandy loam, has been hitherto fairly well culti- 
vated, and last year bore a crop partly of Cabbages 
and partly of Mangels. Is it too late to give it a 
dressing of lime, and, if not, what quantity per rod 
do you advise? Is the manure advertised as *‘' agri- 
cultural lime ’”’ the right sort to use?—AMATEUR. 

[The best dressing for a piece of land 
which is about to be converted into a kitchen- 
garden is a thorough coating of well-rotted 
farmyard or stable manure, and, to ensure 
success in the cultivation of the various vege- 
table crops to be grown on it, it would be 
better if the soil were double-dug and not 
ploughed. The plough does not move the 


| jects to flourish in it, unless you employ a | 
| subsoil plough. 


soil to a sufficient depth for deep-rooting sub- 


Even. then the soil is not so 


effectually and regularly broken up as is the 


| 





case with spade-digging. If taken in hand 
at once, the work would soon be accom- 
plished, particularly if you have it done by 
what is termed ‘‘piece-work.”’ It is not too 
late to apply lime, and the quantity to use 
per rod in lieu of manure is one_ bushel. 
Agricultural lime is the right kind to employ, 
and endeavour to procure it fresh-burnt from 
the kiln. Place the lime in heaps on the sur- 
face of the ground, and lightly cover with 
some of the surrounding soil. When the lime 
has become slaked, spread it evenly over the 
surface, and at once dig or plough it in.] 


New varieties of Potatoes.—Several new 
sorts of Potatoes are this winter being put 
into commerce, and, no doubt, will find pur- 
chasers. Whilst the tradition that varieties 
of Potatoes wear out, and healthy, robust 
stocks can only be maintained by raising new 
varieties from seed is not altogether true, it 
does very much to induce growers to pur- 
chase new varieties for that reason. Probably 
a stronger reason for so doing is curiosity, or 
special interest in the Potato, and the assur- 
ance that if all novelties do not turn out 
well, at least no loss results from growing 
them, whilst a few may prove to be valuable 
gains. Two or three I have grown have 
proved to be very good, notably Sutton’s Late 
Kidney White City—a superb main crop 
variety—Croom Aboo, an Irish variety, white 
round, from Mr. Baylor Hartland, and Col- 
leen, a second early white round, from Mr. 
Williamson, both of Cork; also a fine, long, 
white round from Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, 
named Talisman. These four well merit wide 
cultivation. Doubtless, there are others that 
deserve notice, but, so far, they have not been 
grown by me. It is difficult to write favour- 
ably of Potatoes until some experience of 
them has been obtained.—D. 


Longpod Beans.—A sowing of these, or, if 
preferred, of Broad Windsor, may be made 
at once. Sow in rows 2 feet apart, and let 
the Beane be 6 inches apart in the rows. To 
enable these Beans to withstand the heat 
which often occurs in June, the soil on which 





they are sown should be deeply trenched, and | 


have buried down into it deep, good dressings 
of half-decayed manure. It so often happens 
that on shallow soils, into which sun-heat 
penetrates readily, just as podding begins, 
the Beans give out, or are attacked by black 
aphis. Deep working, with heavy manuring,. 
causes the roots to get down out of reach of 
the heat and drought. A good dressing of 
well-decayed manure is of infinitely greater 
value for any Bean or Pea crop than is all 
the bacterine inoculation possible. Those 
who like a free-fruiting Bean, not, when 
shelled, so large as is the Windsor or Levia- 
than, cannot do better than sow Johnson’s 
Wonderful. To get fine pods for exhibition, 
none is better than Green Giant Longpod, 
as the deep colour of the pods and Beans 
always command favour from judges.—D. 


Winter-sown Onions.—No time should be 
lost in making a sowing of some fine Onion, 
such as Ailsa Craig, as it is so easy to raise 
a few scores of strong plants by making a 
sowing on fine, sandy soil in a broad, shallow 
pan. Apart from the fact that good, large, 
handsome bulbs are thus obtained, the plants 
put out at the end of April, when quite 
strong and hard, are impervious to the 
attacks of the Onion-maggot, and thus escape 
a trouble to which outdoor spring sowings 
are subject. The sowing now should be 
made, as advised, 
ing that, in a shallow box, and, of course, 
under glass, either in a frame or greenhouse. 
If there be warmth, germination is quick, 
and the little plants must be placed near the 
glass, to encourage stout, sturdy growth. 
When 4 inches in height, the seedlings 


should be either dibbled out into a frame, | 


” 
« 


fairly near the glass, or 2 inches apart in 
shallow boxes. In those they grow strong 
and erect, and can be lifted with balls of soil 
and roots attached, and be planted out when 
7 inches or 8 inches in height in good, deep 
soil, in rows 20 inches apart and 12 inches 


apart in each row.—D. 


in a shallow pan, or, fail- | 
| level, and the only things that escaped the 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


BRYANTHUS ERECTUS. 


THERE is some mystery attached to the 
parentage of this charming little shrub, but 
there can be no question regarding its 
beauty. According to the Kew Hand List, it 
is a hybrid between Bryanthus empetriformis 
and the lovely Rhodothamnus (Rhododen- 
dron) chamecistus, but in a useful little 
work, ‘‘The Handy Book of Ornamental Coni- 
fers, Rhododendrons, etc.,’’ published in 
1875 by Messrs. Blackwood, Mr. Hugh Fraser 
(Edinburgh) stated that the plant was raised 
at Comely Bank Nurseries, there, by the 
late Mr. James Cunningham, and that its 
parents were Menziesia coerulea and Rhodo- 
dendron chamecistus. Mr. Fraser pertinently 
remarks that ‘‘the impropriety of referring it 
to that genus (Bryanthus) is, therefore, 
obvious’’; and he suggests that its true place 
is among the Menziesias. This is, however, a 
point we shall leave to the botanists. The 
plant itself is the object of these remarks, 
and there is no more beautiful one among 
our dwarfer rock shrubs. Growing about. 
6 inches high, and with narrow Heath-like 
leaves, it generally comes into bloom with us 
about June, covering itself almost with its 
wax-like, lovely pink flowers, which remind 
one of those of the Kalmia, both in texture 
and in colour. ; 

On the lower terraces of the rock. garden, 
or in the moist soil at its base, this plant 
looks very beautiful, and its character seems 
more in consonance with rockwork than any 
other form of gardening. Yet it can be cul- 
tivated in front of the shrubbery, or even in 
the level border, provided the soil is suitable. 
It is a peat-lover, but peat is not necessary, 
and a compost of loam, leaf-soil, and sand in 
equal parts wiil be congenial to this pretty 
little plant. It is by no means plentiful in 
gardens, but is not in any sense a really rare 
or expensive plant to purchase. 

S. ARNOTT. 


THE MAN WITH THE SHEARS. 


Av some time during the spring and fall, you 
are apt to find gently tapping at your door an 
individual bearing unmistakable signs of hav- 
ing an acquaintance with the soil and plants 
and flowers. When you find him, your eyes 
will be attracted by a pruning shears that he 
with as deftly as a cow-puncher 
handles his shooter. 

To the householder who, at these periods 
of the year finds himself in need of such a 
man’s services, the results are sure and cer- 
tain. ‘There is always something to be done 
around a house in the gardening line, and it 
is with the knowledge of this fact that this 
itinerant gardener presents himself. His 
strong point is the manipulation of the shears. 
If there are any shrubs around the house, he 
will convince the owner that they need prun- 
ing. If given the job, he will go at the 
plants, regardless of the suitability of the 
time of the year, like a bull at a fence, filling 
the air with flying branches. The average 
person watches and hopes for the best, but 
the results, of course, only evidence them- 
selves too late. The man has flitted to other 
fields, and will not return, perhaps for 
months, or until the victim’s anger has sub- 
sided. As a recent practical example of what 
this class of impostor can do, we have in mind 
a house around which there were as many 
as fifty shrubs of different kinds, including a 
couple of Crimson Ramblers. It was upon 
these that one of these gardeners alighted, 
and what he did and how he did it would take 
but few words to tell. He cut everything off 





slashing were the very low bushes that, hap- 
pily for them, had not reached his line of 
horizontal beauty. After reaching the 
Ramblers, either from remorse of conscience 
or, more probably, because the shears had 
made his hand sore, he contented himself with 
cutting off only the tips of the branches, and 
leaving masses of hard canes that should haye 
been removed seasons before. This is not an 
unusual case, but, unfortunately, a good 
example of what is being done on an exten- 
sive scale. 

A man who is willing to work and has 
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ability can pick up a good living by such jobs | 


as these, and once he has proved his worth to 
those that employ him, their patronage can 
be depended on yearly. ‘There is in every 
community plenty of work for the jobbing 
gardener who understands shrub and_ tree 
pruning. 
LuKE Doogur, in Horticulture. 





RHODODENDRON FRANK GOMER 
WATERER. 


Wuat the hardy Rhododendrons are capable 
of when grouped in bold masses may be seen 
occasionally in some well-planted grounds, 
but can hardly be described in words. The 
varieties suitable for giving good and _ bold 
effects are now numerous, and the colours 





vary from white to plum-colour, rich crim- | Junipers, so 
The | 


sons, and searlet, blue, and purples. 
yariety Frank Gomer Waterer is scarlet, with 
a light centre, and a very fine kind. 


Colletia cruciata.—The raising of Colletia 
cruciata from seeds of Colletia spinosa 
scarcely merits the phrase ‘‘much to do about 
nothing,’’ which was used in reference to it 
ou page 611 of the last volume of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED. It is certainly a remarkable 
case of dimorphism, the correctness of which 
was for many years questioned; indeed, 
speaking from memory, it was, I believe, in 


‘ 


1877 that the two so-called species were first | 


discovered growing on the same plant, thus 
conclusively proving that C. 
erroneously named by Dr. Lindley C. Bic- 
tonensis, was but a form of C. spinosa. In 
the Kew Hand List, C. cruciata is given as 


Thus far he is a rare commodity.— | 


the original species. Having been born at 


Bicton, and being of an inquisitive turn of | 


mind when Mr, Barnes’ assertion was made, I 


was naturally, and have been ever since, in- | 


terested in the matter. In their young stages 
these particular plants were grown in a small 


nursery plot, partially enclosed by a_ high | 
wall, on which were, among others, a Ceano- | 


| thus, Solanum crispum, and Magnolia fascata. 


| ARE not many of us under a delusion about | 
with a profusion of coral-pink fruit, show up 


eruciata, | 


THE 








“SPORTS”? OF CONIFERS 4 
THEIR GARDEN VALUE. 


the value of these? They look distinct at 


first, but are apt to fall to pieces with age, 
and I am now occupied on the unpleasant 
task of cutting down and burning a few Irish 


Rhododendron Frank Gomer Waterer. 


called, though probably not 
more Irish than English or French. It is 
what botanists call a ‘‘sport,’’ that is, a little 
| variation on the ordinary natural growth, 
| perhaps caused by some extraneous influence 
like an insect, in the first place. 

The mistake is in propagating such things. 
Wherever we see a natural colony of 
plants like our native Yew—I mean a real 
wild colony of this tree—it would be quite 
easy to pick out ‘‘sports’’ from malformations 
of these, as, for example, among the Yews, of 
the grand old group in Kingley Vale. But, 
in deviating from their natural open form, 
they have the seeds of death in them. They 
grow so close together that, except in the 
case of the outer branches, the air and sun 
cannot get at them, and hence death; and 
| they lose their shape if we do not constantly 
| bind them up with wire, the same as they 











do with the Irish Yews. These never have a 
tithe of the grace of form or play of light and 
shade of the natural tree. R. 


THE SPINDLE-TREE 
(EUONYMUS EUROPUS). 
THIS native of the British Isles, Euonymus 
europeus, known in this country as Pegwood 
or Spindle-tree, is met with frequently in the 





| countryside growing in copses, open woods, 


ND | 


and in tall and neglected hedgerows. It is 
beautiful in the late autumn and early 
winter, when its branchlets, thickly covered 


prominently from some distance, quite a 
bright effect being produced when a number 
of trees are growing together. The ripe cap- 





sules divide into four sections, and disclose 
the orange-hued seeds within. There is also 
a white-fruited variety, rather. uncommon, 
that is even more charming than the type. In 
this the bright orange seeds gleaming from 
the centres of the ivory-white expanded cap- 
sules give them, at first sight, the appearance 
of white, orange-centred flowers. This form 
is sometimes found growing wild in South 
Devon. One spot in which it is fairly com- 
mon is on Haldon Hill, near Exeter, and fruit- 
ing boughs are often brought into that town. 
In Mr. Archer-Hind’s garden it also grows, 
together with the pink-fruited type, and any- 
one visiting him in November may see both 
laden with berries. The foliage, ere falling, 
turns deep red in colour, and the berry-laden 
branches attain their greatest beauty when 
they are bare of leaves. 


W. FrirzHeRBERT., 
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GARDEN WORK. 





Conservatory.—The Chrysanthemums are 
for the most part over. A few flowers, which 
may be useful for cutting, are left, but the 
plants are hardly suitable now for the con- 
servatory, and will be taken to a cool house, 
where the late buds may open, and the con- 
servatory must be kept gay from other 
sources. Camellias should now be at their 
best, and, if planted out or in tubs, they will 
be a special feature. If Oranges are grown, 
the trees will now be interesting. In green- 
house or conservatory culture at this season 
there are often ripe fruits, green fruits, and 
blossoms on the plants at the same time, 
and the fragrance fills the house. But 
Orange-trees have rather lost caste of late 
years. The flowers are greatly in demand for 
weddings, and often have to be obtained from 
France, where a supply can generally be ob- 
tained. Oranges are not difficult to propa- 
gate. They are easily raised from seeds, but 
seedlings are a long time before they bear 
either blossom or fruit, unless they are 
budded or grafted, which is generally done 
under glass, grafting early in spring, and 
budding later. Such work is best done in 
the nursery by experts, who have proper con- 
veniences for carrying it out. Forced bulbs 
will soon be plentiful, especially Narcissi, 
which are now much sought after for cut- 
ting. The old double Van Sion is one of the 
best for forcing, and the bulbs may be started 
in very large pots or pans, so as to have 
them in large masses, which may be arranged 
thinly among Maiden-hair or other Ferns 
or fine-foliaged plants. A groundwork of 
Cyperus alternifolius may be found for a dis- 
play of Narcissi in large pots, vases, or tubs. 
Lard firkins, which may be obtained very 
cheaply from the grocer’s, when painted 
green and filled with bulbs, are very suitable 
for the conservatory or for the hall or corri- 
dor, and they last some time if the roots 
are kept moist. Freesias are now in bloom, 
and are very sweet. They will not bear a 
very high temperature, but when the growth 
is made and the flowers ready to burst forth, 
a little extra warmth will help to bring out 
the flowers all at once. 


Stove.—It will be better to work on 
quietly a little longer. Growth in winter is 
not worth much. By-and-bye there will be 
more light and sunshine, then the pot-bound 
plants may be repotted, and young stuff of 
all kinds may have a shift into larger pots. 
Vaporise to kill green-fly and thrips. The 
latter are very destructive on smooth-leaved 
plants by eating the green matter from the 
backs of the leaves and destroying the foliage. 
They are more destructive than green-fly. 
In bad cases, two vaporisings should be 
given. To prevent is much better and easier 
than to cure. It is only a question of watch- 
fulness and being in time. Summer-flower- 
ing climbers, Allamandas and others, may 
be pruned now, and, when the buds are 
moving, repot in rough, fibrous compost. 
Sometimes these are planted out in brick pits 
inside the house, where they make rapid 
growth and flower freely, but the roots are 
best confined to a limited space, and the 
growth trained up near the glass. Stove 
plants do not require much ventilation in 
cold weather in winter. A little air along 
the ridge is useful on a mild, sunny day, but 
it is a waste of fuel at other times. 


Top-dressing inside fruit-borders.—The 
surface of inside borders is generally dry 
and more or less exhausted at the end of the 
season, and this dry, exhausted soil should 
be removed, and some turfy loam and manure 
brought in to take its place: Inside borders 
should be dealt with as liberally as possible. 
Bone-meal or Thomson’s manure may _ be 
added at the rate of 5 oz. or 6 oz. per square 
yard, and blended with the soil. In a 
general way, fruit-borders should be firm, 
especially for Peaches and Figs, but when 
the borders are freshly made or top-dressed, 
boards should be laid down to walk upon, if 
it is necessary to tread upon the soil when 
damp. Wood-ashes at the rate of 2 lb. per 
bushel may be mixed with the soil. 


The Rose-house.—Roses will bear a good 
deal of warmth, but the thin-petalled blos- 








soms obtained in a high temperature are not 
of much value for cutting. The best results 
are obtained when the pots are plunged par- 
tially in a bed of leaves, and the house or pit 
freely ventilated in suitable weather. My 
ideal Rose-house would be a _ span-roofed 
structure, the roof not very steep, with a 
brick pit filled with leaves in the centre, and 
a narrow border round the house, in which 
such Roses as Maréchal Niel, Niphetos, and 
Liberty are planted, to be trained thinly 
under the roof. A night temperature of 
50 degs. to 55 degs. will be high enough if 
fine, highly-coloured, well-built flowers are 
wanted. Stimulants can be given when the 
buds are forming. 


Forcing Strawherries.—To have _ ripe 
Strawberries by Easter, no time should be 
lost now in starting the plants. The 
strongest, well-ripened plants should be 
selected, and those with single crowns are 
best; in fact, broken-up crowns are not of 
much use for forcing. If they are partially 
plunged in a bed of leaves in a light position, 
and not over-watered, the blossoms will come 
away strongly, and the plants may be moved 
to a light house, with a night temperature of 
55 degs., advancing to 60 degs. when enough 
blossoms are set for a crop. The strongest 
blossoms usually open first, and daily atten- 
tion should be given with the camel’s-hair 
brush till enough flowers are set, and then 
all small fruits and late blossoms can be re- 





‘moved. A dozen fine fruits are enough for 


a Crop. 


Early Tomatoes.—This is a good time to 
sow seeds of early Tomatoes for planting in a 
warm-house or growing in pots or boxes. 
What is really wanted is regular, steady, un- 
checked growth from the first, in a night 
temperature of not less than 60 degs., venti- 
lating freely in favourable weather. Sow 
the seeds thinly, and pot off when ready. 
Keep near the glass always, and do not over- 
water at first, nor yet use stimulants till the 
plants begin to bear. 


Plants in the house.—Among flowering 
plants ready now are Freesias and bulbs of 
all kinds. Azaleas will last a long time if 
they have enough water. Genistas are not 
always satisfactory indoors, as, if the water- 
ing is irregular, the plants soon go wrong. 
Poinsettias are fairly lasting ; Begonias, also, 
of the Gloire de Lorraine type do well. 
Amaryllises in variety are nice for a change, 
and a few of the greenhouse Orchids are very 
lasting, and not difficult to keep in condi- 
tion. There is always plenty of fine-foliaged 
plants for the necessary changes. 


Outdoor garden.—The seed-lists coming 
in remind us that there are many beautiful 
things among the hardy annuals, and some 
novelties, which, I have no doubt, many will 
try. Among the new Poppies are Empress 
of China (scarlet, with white spots on the 
base), Harlequin (base of the petals pink, 
with upper half yellow), and there are beau- 
tiful shades of colour in the Shirley Poppies. 
A bed of these, well thinned, will bloom for 
a long time, and the flowers are useful for 
cutting. Then, there is a lot of new varie- 
ties of Sweet Peas now offered at a rather 
extravagant price. The list of new varieties 
is too long to give here, but there are beauti- 
ful colours among them. ‘The only fear one 
has is that the varieties may become too 
numerous if a good deal of weeding-out is not 
done. There are beautiful things among 
the Nemesias. The improved varieties of 
strumosa are pretty, and may be grown in 
pots for the greenhouse, and make a beauti- 
ful mass in the garden, the flowers also pos- 
sessing some value for cutting. Arrears of 
work in turf-laying, shrub-planting, and 
other work of a routine character should be 
pushed on now. Standard Roses and other 
plants of a permanent character should be 
securely staked and tied. Iron stakes are 
best for Roses, though the ties may be made 
in such a manner as not to bring the stems 
of the Roses into contact with the iron 
stakes. 


Fruit garden.—Those who failed to plant 
their Strawberries in August may get the 
ground manured and trenched now, and 
plant in March. There will be no fruit this 
season, as, if any blossoms show, they should 














be picked off, to give the plants a chance 
to get strong. I have seen good crops of 
Onions produced on the Strawberry-beds 
when planting. has been delayed till spring, 
but I prefer to plant in August, as a rule. 
If the ground is manured and trenched now, 
it will have time to settle before planting. 
This I have found to be important, as plant- 
ing in loose ground produces rank foliage, 
often followed by blindness. There is gene- 
rally some grafting to do when the season 
comes round, and young wood of the varieties 
required should be selected and laid in damp 
soil on the north side of a wall or fence. 
Trees intended to be regrafted might be 
headed back now to within 6 inches or so of 
the place where the grafts are to be inserted. 
It is necessary to have fresh bark to graft 
upon, and for that reason a few inches must 
be left to cut off when grafting takes place. 
Many old trees, if healthy, may be much im- 
proved by giving them a top-dressing of 
manure. The fruits would be much finer if 
the old trees were properly nourished. Of 
course, we know it is wasting time and 
manure to attempt to rejuvenate an old tree 
which is utterly worn out. 


Vegetable garden.—Sow Brussels Sprouts 
under glass to obtain strong plants early. 
This is an excellent winter vegetable, but, to 
have it ready for use early, make a first 
sowing under glass not later than the middle 
of February. Old gardeners used to sow in 
the autumn. The plants require time. Sow 
Cauliflowers, Onions, Chervil, and a box cf 
Celery in heat. When ready, prick the 
Celery off into a frame, to come on for 
flavouring. It is too soon yet to sow for 
planting outside, but green Celery is always 
useful for flavouring, and by the time this is 
ready the winter Celery will be all used up 
or run to seed. A good bed of late-sown 
Celery is always useful from this onward, and 
if the plants are raised outside in April, they 
will not run to seed so soon as when, raised 
under glass. Radishes may be taken as a 
catch-crop among Potatoes, Carrots, and 
other crops grown in hot-beds, as they are 
cleared off early, and do no harm to another 
crop coming on later. Ailsa Craig is a gocd 
Onion to sow now in gentle heat, to be trans- 
planted in April. This is an excellent way 
of growing Onions when the land is in good 
order, and the plants have plenty of room. 
Bulbs from 1 lb. to 3 lb. are common by this 
system, and, as they ripen well, they keep 
well, and the maggots give no trouble, as the 
Onions are too large for the fly when the 
latter appears. E. Hoppay. 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


January 25th.—More hot-beds are being 
made up with leaves and stable manure.. 
They are made firm by treading and beating 
before the frames are placed on. The 
frames are matted up to get up the heat, and 
as soon as the soil is warm, the Potatoes, 
Lettuces, etc., are planted. All potting-soil 
is warmed a litile before using for tender 
plants. Pelargoniums of various kinds are 
now being potted off. 

January 26th.—Tied down and stopped 
Vines in early house. Peaches in blossom 
are looked over daily to fertilise the blcs- 
soms. Figs in pots are growing freely. Sur- 
plus shoots have been. rubbed off. Weak 
liquid-manure is given twice a week. . Potted 
off ''omatoes, still keeping them on a shelf 
near the glass in a temperature of 60 degs. at 
night. Top-dressed Cucumbers, and stopped 
young shoots one leaf beyond the fruit. 

January 2?th.—Sowed more early Peas 
outside ; also Longpod Beans. Planted more 
dwarf French Beans in 7-inch pots in warm- 
house. Beans in pots, before they come into 
bearing, are earthed up. All Beans are 
gathered when young. They will keep some 
time if tied in bundles, and the ends kept 
in about an inch of water. Moved more 
Strawberries in pots into warm-pits, and 
plunged them partially in leaves. 

January 28th.—Washed and __ trained 
Peach-trees on south wall. Headed back 
some Apple-trees for regrafting with better 
varieties. Finished planting Brier stocks, 
both standards and dwarfs. They are 
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mulched with stable-manure to keep the roots 
moist. Pruned climbers on walls, and 
trained in young shoots. Roses on walls 
have also been pruned, as we want early 
flowers. 

January 29th.—We have still some turfing 
and planting to do. This work was stopped 
by the wintry weather, but will now be 
pushed on. Put the iron rake over a mossy 
spot on the lawn, and top-dressed with rich 
compost. The soil is rather poor, and Grass 
requires more nourishment. Potting off 
bedding Pelargoniums. Shall keep them for 
a time in heat. 

January 80th.—Rearranged conservatory, 
and moved in fresh plants in exchange for 
those which are past their best. Forcing- 
house is kept full of work now. Moved more 
seakale and Rhubarb to Mushroom-house. 
There must be no failure in the supply. 
Dandelion-roots' and Chicory, forced, are 
useful salad plants now. Sowed seeds of 
Begonias in heat. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
JANUARY 121TH, 1909. 


THERE was an excellent display of fruits 
and flowering plants on the above - namec 
date, the occasion being the first exhibition 
of the new year. Some of the more promi 
nent features included a_ choice lot o: 
Orchids, several groups of Carnations, ¢ 
choice lot of Lilies, and a magnificent grour 
of stove foliage plants. An additional inte- 
rest attaches to these early meetings of the 
year, inasmuch as they afford an opportunity 
for the bringing together of the too-rarely 
seen winter flowers, and whether these be 
shrub, alpine, or of a bulbous nature, they are 
doubly welcome at this season of the year. 
The most attractive feature of the meeting 
was the superb group of stove foliage and 
flowering plants from the Messrs. James 
Veitch and Sons, of Chelsea, to exhibit 
which must have required more than ordi- 
nary courage in the midst of the winter sea- 
son. Largely composed of superbly - grown 
specimens, the group, of some 10 feet or 
12 feet in width and 40 feet in extent, was 
displayed at the northern side of the hall, 
among the more imporiant items being not- 
able examples of Draczena Victoria, D. Gol- 
dieana, D. Sanderiana, splendidly-coloured 
Crotons of 5 feet or more in height, hand- 
some, furnished plants of Phoenix humilis 
Roebelini, tall Aralia elegantissima, Hybrid 
Rhododendrons, Alocasias, Coleus thyrsoideus, 
a noble foliage plant in Coccoloba pubescens, 
and, not least, some particularly well-grown 
Pitcher-plants (Nepenthes), with their ever- 
attractive appendages well coloured. Grace- 
ful Palms were in the background, the floor 
space being ornamented by Ferns, and these 
and other plants furnished the margin to an 
excellent group of plants. Groups of Cypri- 
pediums and Odontoglossums occupied promi- 
nent central positions, and added their quota 
to a distinctly meritorious collection. In 
another direction the Messrs. Veitch dis- 
played a capital lot of the Perpetual Carna- 
tions in pots. Another notable group merit- 
ing all praise was that of Carnations and 
Lilies from Mr. W. H. Page, Tangley Nur- 
series, Hampton, the exhibits in each instance 
denoting the highest culture. The Lilies in- 
cluded such as L. longiflorum giganteum, L, 
speciosum rubrum, and L. s. album Kret- 
zeri, the superbly-grown Carnations including 
all that is best in these popular and exten- 
sively-grown flowers. The group of interest- 
ing and curious Ferns from Messrs. H. B. 
May and Sons, Edmonton, attracted a good 
deal of attention, while the method of display- 
ing the plants added greatly to the charm of 
the exhibit as a whole. We selected from the 
Jarge number exhibited such as Polypodium 
pilossoides, P. repens, P. vaccinifolium, P. 
v. album, P. squamulosum, Niphobolus rupes- 
tris, N. lingua, Drymoglossum carnosum, D. 
spathulatum, D. pilosilloides, Davallia hete- 
rophylla, Drynaria quercifolia, and Rhipi- 
dopteris peltata, the last-named carrying its 
fruiting fronds well above the elegant tuft of 
miniature Davallia-like fronds. The many 
diverse ways in which Ferns may be grown, or 
to which they readily adapt themselves, were 
abundantly exemplified in the exhibit, 











A very unusual exhibit was that of Berto- 
lonias, from Mr, L. R, Russell, Richmond, a 
set of half-a-dozen of these remarkable plants 
being shown to advantage. Mr. Russell also 
displayed two dozen well-fruited examples of 
Ardisia crenulata—a plant by no means fre- 
quently seen to-day. The Carnations from 
Mr. Burnett, Guernsey, were very fine, and 
demonstrated the value of sunlight to this 
class of plant during the winter season. The 
blooms were especially fresh and bright-look- 
ing. The Messrs. Low and Co., Enfield, also 
sxhibited Carnations, together with Draczena 
Victoria, D. australis de Grooti, and others. 
The Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, High- 
zate, had a pretty rockery exhibit, which in- 
‘luded fruiting and flowering shrubs, Christ- 
mas Roses, winter-flowering Irises, as, ¢.g., 
I. Tauri, I. stylosa, I. histrioides, Cyclamen 
coum, Adonis amurensis, and the like. The 
1ardy Daphnes and Hammamelis are flowering 
shrubs that are ever welcome at this 
season. Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Gar- 
jen, contributed Snowdrops, Crocuses, Christ- 
mas Roses, and other early flowers in variety. 
The Messrs. Peed and Sons, West Norwood, 
brought alpines and succulents, the Misses 
Hopkins, Shepperton, displayed a _ small 
rockery exhibit, Mr. Herbert Chapman, Rye, 
had a delightful lot of his Hybrid Freesias, 
and Mr. A. W. Sutton exhibited a few plants 
of the wild Cyclamen, collected in Palestine. 
An exhibit of Carrots, Tomatoes, and Lettuce 
came from the University College, Reading, 
the produce reflecting great credit, and Sir 
Walpole Greenwell, Bart., Marsden Park, 
Woldingham (gardener, Mr. W. Lintott), took 
the first prize for Grapes, with excellent 
bunches of Lady Downes. 

There were many delightful groups of 
Orchids, and a large number of choice kinds 
displayed. The Messrs. Charlesworth and 
Co., Hayward’s Heath, had a remarkably fine 
lot of Leelia anceps Schroder, Odontoglos- 
sum ardentissimum, O. armanilliernse Afcan- 
thotes, Cymbidum Holfordz, and others. Sir 
Jeremiah Colman, Bart. (gardener, Mr. Col- 
lier), had Cymbidium Lady Colman, Spatho- 
glottis Colmani, Lelia anceps, Gatton Park 
variety, in a choice and valuable lot. Messrs. 
McBean, Cooksbridge, had Cypripediums, 
Odontoglossums, Leelias, and the like, Mr. 
A. W. Jensen, Hayward’s Heath, had many 
Odontoglossum crispum, of the Pacho type. 
Baron Schroder, The Dell, Egham, had a re- 
markable example of Masdevallia ignea, and 
Colonel Holford, Westonbirt, had a few of the 
choice Cattleyas and Cypripediums he grows 
so well. 

Mr. G. H. Richards, 234, High Street, 
Borough, S.E., had some remarkable masses 
of Osmunda fibre, some of the larger examples 
being about 4 feet square, and varying from 
1 foot to 14 feet in thickness, This material 
is intended as a substitute for peat for 
Orchids, and for affixing the strictly epiphytal 
species to that are usually suspended to the 
roof-rafters and like places. In the smaller 
masses the material is flexible and sponge- 
like, and, we should imagine, admirably 
adapted to the purpose for which it is in- 
tended. 

A list of awards appears in our advertising 
columns. 





BOOKS. 


“THE PLANTERS’ HANDBOOK.’”* 


Turis is a handy and light book on a subject 
very important for gardeners, and it is sur- 
prising how much such plants are neglected 
in the face of their great value. Nothing 
gives a better return to the planter than good 
selections of flowering shrubs, which deserve 
to be treated in quite a different way from 
what is customary, in the direction of group- 
ing and allowing the things to take their best 
effect in their natural shapes. The author 
rightly protests against the evil practice 
of mutilating things of this kind, and it is 
strange that men supposed to be under 
Nature’s influence, such as gardeners, should 
continually and deliberately disfigure shrubs, 
in the belief that they are: cutting them into 
‘shape.’ If ever gardeners lgg®h their work 





* “The Planters’ Handbook,” by George Bunyard, 
V.M.H. George Bunyard and Co., Ltd., Maidstone, 
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57 
thoroughly one of the lessons will be to know 
and preserve the natural shape of every 
beautiful thing. Just observe the fine, 


feathery form of many Azaleas when they are 
let alone and compare it with the way they 
used to be shown, tied into hideous de- 
formity. 

There is a good deal of practical in- 
formation in the book, as one would expect 
from Mr. Bunyard. There is, in our 
opinion, a little too much made of silver and 
golden things to “‘light’’ up the plantations, 
whereas they really give in the end a spotty, 
unnatural effect, and the overplanting of 
variegated and spotted things is one of the 
surest ways to disfigure the garden !and- 
scape. Therefore, we are sorry to hear that 
there is a new golden Cedar of Lebanon, as 
if the natural colour of the Cedar were not 
the most precious as it is. 

The misuse of the word Retinospora is 
kept up. Few false names have caused so 
much confusion and harm in plantations as 
this, which embraces some poor sports that 
never have, or can have, any permanent value. 
Anything good in the genus, such as obtusa, 
really belongs to the Cypress, and the name 
Retinospora should be done away with. 

In view of the great number of plants of 
this nature now coming to us from China 
and adjacent regions, it is time we recon- 
sidered our way of treating such _ plants, 
and wherever there is room they should be 
grouped more intelligently and planted so as 
to show their true forms. The book 73 illus- 
trated with plain black and white drawings 
by Mr. Bunyard’s daughter, 


POULTRY. 


DECEMBER CHICKENS. 


THOSE poultry-keepers who wish to ‘‘keep 
up with the times,’ and make their poultry 
pay, should remember that it is now the rule 
and not the exception, for up-to-date poultry- 
keepers to have chickens running about be- 
fore Christmas. During the last quarter of 
a century the seasons have changed some- 
what. We now get the bad wintry weather 
in February and March, whereas we used to 
get it in December and January. One effect 
of this change of season has been to make it 
possible for poultry-keepers to get early 
chickens well started in life before the really 
bad part of the year arrives. Formerly it 
was unsafe to hatch too early; now it is good 
policy to do so, because otherwise hatching 
operations may be delayed altogether, or the 
early broods may arrive just at the worst 
time, and suffer accordingly. | December- 
hatched chickens are, therefore, to be en- 
couraged, and as we have had, on the whole, 
a mild autumn, and eggs have been fairly 
plentiful, there ought to be plenty of broody 
hens now to be had, so that it will be possible 
to get the hatching done; if not, then, of 
course, incubators can be used. When hens 
are used, by the way, it is advisable not to 
put too many eggs under them; eleven is 
quite a sufficient number even for a large 
hen, and for smaller hens from seven to nine 
will be ample. The reason for this advice 
is that during the late months of the year, 
and generally during changeable weather, 
the degree of fertility is not so high, nor are 
the germs so full of vitality as during the 
summer months, and so it is good policy to 
have the eggs properly covered, so as to en- 
sure the best chance for every one of them. 
When hatching-time comes, do not inter- 
fere with the hen more than is absolutely 
necessary. The chicks should be carefully 
drawn from under her one by one, and all 
broken shells should be removed; but the 
hen herself should not be moved from the 
nest until hatching is finished. After a fair 
opportunity has been given to all the eggs 
to hatch out, any not chipped or 
“spratched’’ should be immersed in tepid 
water, and if they contain live chicks they 
will at once begin to bob about; but if the 
chicks they contain are dead, they will sink, 
and can thus be disposed of. Newly-hatched 
chickens require no food for the first twenty- 
four hours, but should then be started in 
life on raw egg, beaten up with bread-crumbs 


~ 


and a little coarse oatmeal. Pc W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted tn 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, H.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusiisuer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advunce of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue invmediately following 
the ieceipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, ete.—Fair examples 
of each subject—not more than sour in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and Jruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
as sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Plants for stone edging (A. B.).—There is 
plenty of plants suitable for planting in the stone 
bordering of the border. Tufts of the Mossy Saxi- 
frage and several other forms of Saxifrage, including 


the London Pride (8. umbrosa), which grows and 
flowers so well in the smoke, Sedum Sieboldi, House- 
leeks in variety, including the Cobweb Houseleek. 


Among early-flowering plants, Aubrietias and Arabis 
albida are very pretty. Something might be done 
with common hardy bulbs that would grow through 
the foliage of other plants—the variegated Ivies, for 
instance. 

Increasing Echeverias (F.).—Echeverias may 
be freely increased by cuttings made of the crowns or 
offsets, which most of the sorts produce annually. 
Take them off in the spring, and allow them to re- 
main on the potting-bench for a few days to dry up 
the succulent stems a little; then insert them singly 
in small pote filled with a mixture of half sand and 
loam in a slightly moist condition. Put them in a 
temperature of 55 degs. or 60 degs.; but do not cover 
them with a propagating-glass, or they will most 
likely rot. If this is prevented they will soon root, 
and can then be potted on as desired. 

Poinsettias failing (L. C.).—Your Poinsettias 
have undoubtedly received some severe check to 
cause them to drop their leaves in the manner de- 
scribed, If they have been allowed to get very dry 
or the temperature has fallen considerably lower 
than that named by you, the results would be such as 
you state. Dense fogs, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of towns, cause the ‘effects described by you. 
The only thing you can do is to guard against checks 
as far as possible, and to bear in mind that a mini- 
mum temperature of 55 degs. should at least be main- 
tained in the structure where the Poinsettias are. 

Forcing newly-potted Roses (G. F.). — You 
must not attempt to force the plants so recently 
potted up until new roots are moving in the soil. 
The best treatment would be to place them in a 
greenhouse where the temperature is maintained at 
about 40 degs. to 45 degs. at night. This induces a 
steady root action. As soon as new shoots are visible, 
then you may give them a rise in temperature—say, 
to about 48 degs. or 50 degs. by night, and this 
should enable you to have the plants in flower in 
May. Roses dug up from the ground should always 
be potted before October is out, then they are able 
to make some new roots before winter, and when Te- 
potting is necessary we prefer to do this early either 
in June or July, or in September. 

Tree Carnations (Fred Smith).—Carnation-plants 
that are leggy and spindly are not in the least likely 
to do much good for flowering, and you had better 
turn your attention to obtaining and rooting cuttings 
for flowering during the ensuing autumn and winter 
season. As the pots are by no means full of soil, 
you had better top-dress the plants, mixing some 
good sandy loam, leaf-mould, and a little well-de- 
cayed manure together, with silver sand and a sprink- 
ling of bone-meal], for the purpose. Make this moder- 
ately firm by pressing it into the other soil, and in 
due time the young shoots now upon the plants will 
be much strengthened. Unless you obtained the 
plants from a thoroughly reliable source, and know 
that they are good sorts, your better plan will be to 
purchase rooted cuttings instead to save further dis- 
appointment. Not much progress can be expected 
trom plants in a cold-house at the present time, and 
such a structure is not calculated to provide condi- 
tions sufficiently genial to do these plants justice. 
You say you have not taken any cuttings, as you 
deemed it too late in the year: but we may Temind 
you that thousands of cuttings are rooted between 
October and March for affording a succession of bloom 
from these plants. If however, your only convenience 
is an unheated house, we fear your chances of suc- 
cessfully rooting the cuttings are not great at this 
season of the year, though it may be done at other 
times and with warmer conditions. 

Growing the Agapanthus (A.).—The Agapan- 
thus is of very easy culture and should succeed per- 
fectly under the conditions named. Being a liberal 
feeder, the soil into which it is potted may consist of 
two-thirds good turfy loam and one-third well de- 
eayed manure, with a sprinkling of rough sand. It 
needs plenty of water during the growing period, and, 
when the pots are full of roots, a little liquid-manure 
at that season about once a fortnight is very bene- 
ficial. The plants need to be wintered where just 
clear of frost, but nothing more. Throughout the 
winter only sufficient water should be given to keep 
the soil slightly moist. With the return of spring 
and renewed growth more water must, of course, be 
supplied. The plants may be stood out-of-doors in 
the summer. 


Imantophyllum 


(Clivia) miniatum CJ. B.).— 
This is of 


very easy culture, doing best in turfy 
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yellow loam, with—if it can be had—a fourth part of 
fibrous peat. When growing freely, occasional doses 
of liquid-manure are beneficial. The beauty of the 
plant is greatly augmented by the bright-red fruits 
which follow the blossoms and last in beauty over a 
year. Winter in a temperature such as the gener- 
ality of greenhouse plants require, and keep fairly 
dry. When growing freely it may be potted every 
year as soon as flowering is over, but in the case of 
large plants once in two years is quite sufficient. 
Good drainage is essential. If you want to divide it, 
do this directly after flowering, separating any 
suckers that may be pushed up from the side of the 
main stem, and potting into small pots. It ought to 
flower next spring. 

Linum flavum (H. H.).—Usually, all the species 
of Linum come freely from seeds, and the present is 
a good time to sow them. We think that L. cam- 
panulatum or L. flavum, both yellow-flowered species, 
would possibly suit you better by reason of their 
greater hardiness than L. arboreum, also a yellow- 
flowered species. These plants are very beautiful 
and free flowering, and should be arranged in in- 
formal groups to give the best effect. Sow the seeds 
in pans or boxes of light sandy soil made rather firm, 
and cover with finely-sifted and sandy soil not more 
than a 3 of an inch deep. If sown at once the seed- 
fings should appear during the early spring, and be 
then potted off and planted where required. Seeds 
may be obtained at any of the seed-shops, or plants 
may be purchased from any of the hardy-plant dealers 
who advertise in-our columns. 

Pruning Rose Marechal Niel (W. H.).—We 
fear this grand old Rose is often recklessly pruned. 
It is only when the trees are in a thoroughly vigorous 
condition and the needful artificial heat is forth- 
coming that severe pruning can safely be done. It 
is much better to encourage a free growth for a year 
or two by abstaining from all pruning, save just 
shortening a little any unripened wood. Later on, 
when growth is abundant and roots have well laid 
hold of the soil, the oldest growths may then be cut 
back hard; but it is always well to preserve as much 
as one can of the one-year-old growths until they 
have blossomed. The same remarks apply to Ches- 
hunt Hybrid. You may plant the Lilies at any time 
now when the weather is open. Place some silver 
sand round them, and carefully preserve the roots, 
if any have been made in the fibre. When sending 
queries in future, please put each query on a separate 
sheet of paper. 

Potting Geraniums (Fred Smith).—It will de- 
pend entirely upon the condition of the plants, and if 
they are pot-hound and the soil is exhausted owing 
to the plants having been a long time in them, then 
you may repot them with advantage. In doing so, 
give the plants a shift into somewhat larger pots, re- 
moving the drainage and, say, half an_ inch of the 
surface-soil, while not disturbing the main portion of 
the ball of earth. The latter should be moderately 
dry at the time the work is done, and in the re- 
potting do not bury the stem any deeper than it was 
before. The soil should be of a rather-poor nature, 
not rich in plant foods, otherwise an excess of sappy 
growth will result. The soil must also be fairly dry— 
so dry, indeed, that it can be made quite firm about 
the roots without becoming pasty. Employ a thin 
lath to work the new soil down between the side of 
the pot and the old ball of earth, making the whole 
quite firm by ramming. 

Fairy-rings in Grass (E. Carlin).—If the plan 
you adopted to get rid of the fairy-rings in your 
Grass were properly carried out there ought to be no 
necessity to take any further steps; but when you 
speak of ‘‘ replacing the soil,’ I feel doubtful if you 
mean that you replaced the old soil, or filled up the 
space with fresh. If the old soil was put back again 
you, no doubt, returned some of the spawn to its old 
position, in which case the ring would continue to 
grow, and it would be advisable to water very 
thoroughly the ground where the ring is, and also 
for some 18 inches outside the ring, with strong 
Bordeaux mixture four times, with intervals of a 
week, or 1 lb. of sulphate of iron dissolved in a 
gallon of water may be used in the same manner, 
only, after the first application, use it of half the 
above strength. It is a good plan to loosen the tur? 
to some extent with a fork, so as to be sure that the 
turf gets regularly soaked.—G. 8. 8. 

Romneya Coulteri (Californian Tree-Poppy) (S. 
Fitton).—Provided the greenhouse is either unheated 
or maintained at a low temperature—say, 40 degs. in 
winter time—we think you might be more successful 
with the plant in the greenhouse than in the open. 
We know, however, of some fair-sized bushes on the 
Altrincham side, but when last seen these had not 
flowered. This was not in any sense due to lack of 
hardiness, but to an indiscreet method of pruning. 
The Romneya in your case should be kept quite cool 
for the winter, and for the most part, and until 
strong shoots appear from the base of the plant, the 
axillary shoots should be discouraged. The _ best 
method of securing strong growth is to prune back 
each year to within 6 inches of the soil, and so en- 
courage basal shoots. The plant delights in rich 
soils, as loam, leaf-mould, and a little manure. Old 
mortar or sandstone chippings to assist to a good 
drainage is also good. A weak stimulant—that made 
from farm-manure is best—may be given when the 
plant is in free growth. The strong, early-made shoots 
should flower the same year, and extra strong, late- 
made shoots should not be pruned back, but left to 
provide an earlier flowering for the following year. 

Christmas Roses (C. L. Enoch).—Your plants 
have evidently been attacked by one or other of the 
fungoid diseases which play such havoc with the 
plants from time to time, and for which there is no 
remedy once the disease gets hold upon them. All 
you can do at the present time is to clear off and 
burn all the infected leaves and stems, and later on, 
when the new growth appears, the plants may be 
sprayed with sulphur and soft soap in solution, or 
sulphide of potassium at the rate of 1 oz. to 8 gallons 
of water. The first-named would be preferable, per- 
haps, as the crown tufts appear to be as much 
affected as the leaves. Use the sulphur at the rate 
of a breakfast-cupful to 2} gallons of water, first re- 








ducing it to a thick mustard-like consistence, and 
finally adding the water and the dissolved soap. 
With this mixture the plants may be freely syringed, 
taking care to wet well all parts of the plants. If 
this does not prove effectual, you had better divide 
and replant the clumps in September next, prior to 
which you had better write us for instructions. 
Plants of ten years standing should be quite a 
feature. You can root cuttings of the Myrtle by 
taking pieces of about 4 inches in length from the 
main branches and inserting them in a frame in 
sandy soil. The slips or cuttings should be stripped 
off with a hee] attached, so that the junction with 
the main branch is secured intact. 


FRUIT. 


Grease-bands on Apple-trees (IM. R.).—Put 
strips of brown paper at about 1 foot from hbase of 
the tree round the stem, and smear these with eart 
grease or any sticky substance to prevent the female 
moths getting on to the branches. Do not paint the 
stem of the tree. Examine the bands frequently, and 
smear them a second time if it is found that the 
grease has become dry. This ought to be done very 
early in October so as to prevent the caterpillars 
when they leave the fruit crawling up the stems to 
find a convenient place in which to hide and become 
curysalides. Read the note on page 50. 


The Vine-weevil (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus) (J. L.). 
—The grubs of this are very injurious to the roots of 
many plants, Begonias, Primulas, Cyclamens, Sedums, 
Ferns, and Strawberries being amongst their chief 
favourites. The weevils feed on the leaves and young 
shoots of Vines, Peaches, Roses, and many other 
plants, and they are also particularly fond of the 
young fronds of Maiden-hair Ferns. ‘The only prac- 
tical way of destroying the grubs when at the roots 
of plants is to pick them out from among them. 
The weevils only feed at night time, not making 
their appearance until after dark. They may be 
caught by laying white cloths under the plants they 
are attacking before it becomes dark. Then, later 
on, throw a bright light suddenly on the plant. This 
startles the beetles, and they fall down on the cloths, 
where they lie for some seconds as if they were dead. 
If they do not fall, search the plant well, or give ita 
good shake. They may also be trapped by tying 
small bundles of hay or dry Moss on to the stems of 
the plants, or laying them on the earth near the 
plants. These bundles afford a convenient shelter 
for the insects, and they should be examined every 
morning. 

VEGETABLES. 


Decayed Celery (W. P.).—Judging from the ap- 
pearance of the Celery sent, the seed was sown too 
early, later the plants remained too long in the seed- 
bed, and became drawn and weak, and also the 
general culture seems to have been at fault. The 
plant showed the centre had run to flower, also that, 
in earthing, soil had got in on the hearts and checked 
growth, causing decay or rotting. No doubt, earth- 
ing up was done whilst the soil was wet. It would 
have done good if some lime had been cast about 
over the soil and amongst the plants ere soil was 
added; that would have helped to dry it. 


Celery bolting (H. H.).—The sample of Celery 
which you send has run to seed. This may be due to 
various causes. Sometimes seed may be saved from a 
stock that has thus prematurely sent up flower-stems; 
sometimes it arises from sowing too early (the most 
common cause); sometimes because the plants have 
inferior culture when young, getting half starved 
when in the seed-pans or boxes; or, as you say, the 
plants have been kept too dry. Earthing up being 
done when the plants are dry at the roots would also 
cause bolting. When the stock is good, and the 
seedlings raised in March or April, and dibbled out 
into handlights or frames quite thinly, the after cul- 
tivation also being good, bolting seldom follows. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





M. G. Lethbridge.—You should procure a copy of 
“The English Flower Garden,” in which you will find 
a chapter to the ‘‘ Wild Garden,” with a ‘list of suit- 
able plants. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—John J.—Thuja plicata.—— 
Stephen Johnson.—The plant you describe is probably 
Sparmannia africana; but if you want to be certain, 


send a specimen in bloom.——An Old Reader.—We do 
not name varieties of Daffodils and other florists’ 
flowers.——Once Again.—Tussilago fragrans, known 


as the Winter Heliotrope.——Burleigh.—Helleborus 


niger var. altifolius.——J. M.—1, The. common 
Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculeatus); 2, Helleborus 
orientalis. 

Names of fruits.—Somerset.—1, Wellington; 2, 
putea 7 olne = Our Pear is, apparently, Winter 
Nelis. 





Catalogues received.—Dickson and Robinson, 
Manchester.—List of Seeds for 1909.——Gilbert and 
Son, Dyke, Bourne, Lincoln.—List of Reliable Seeds, 
Spring, 1909.—-—R. H. Bath, Ltd., Floral Farms, Wis- 
bech.—Select Garden Seeds for 1909.——Fisher, Son, 
and Sibray, Sheffield.—List of Seeds.——Blackmore 
and Langdon, Twerton Hill Nursery, Bath.—List of 
Begonias and Carnations.—-—McHattie and Cos, 
Chester.—Garden Seeds for 1909.——Daniels Bros., 
Norwich.—Illustrated Guide for Amateur Gardeners 
for 1909.—— Agricultural and Horticultural Association, 
Ltd., London.—List of One and All Seeds.——Geo. 
Bunyard and Co., Maidstone.—General Seed List.—— 
R. Sydenham, Ltd., Tenby-street, Birmingham.— 
List of Flower and Vegetable Seeds for 1909.—— 
Edmondson Bros., Dublin.—Price List of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, etc., ete.——Jas. Carter and Co., 
237-8, High Holborn.—Gardens and Lawns, 1909.—— 
Haage and Schmidt, Erfurt.—General Catalogue of 
Seeds and Plants.——Ryder and Son, St. Albans.— 
Ryder’s P.P. Seeds. 
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‘wall or in the open ground, it is equally 


-flowers are peculiarly effective during the 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


WINTER-FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


THE number of hardy shrubs that flower dur- 
ing the winter months is not so limited as it 
is often considered to be, for, given a fairly 
open January, there are several subjects on 
which a greater or lesser number of blooms 
may be found. 

THE HEATHS, which have made great head- 
way in popular favour within the last few 
years, are represented by two or three kinds 
—first, that pretty and valuable hybrid 
known as Erica mediterranea hybrida, which 
begins to bloom in December, and continues 
for three months or so, Next, the Alpine 
Forest Heath (Erica carnea), is expanding 
its earliest blossoms. Of this there is a 
variety with white flowers, which is less 
effective than the bright colour of the nor- 
mal form. This Heath is lowly in stature, 
hence the light-coloured flowers are often dis- 
coloured by bad weather. That larger-grow- 
ing member of the Heath family (Erica lusi- 
tanica, which used to be known as E. codo- 
nodes) is, in some cases at least, bearing its 
tiny pinkish flowers in great profusion. 

THe Asiatic WitcH HAzEeLs (Hamamelis) 
flower sometimes in January,. or, at all 
events, before winter has left us. The 
largest growing is Hamamelis arborea, of 
rather erect tree-like habit, while H. japonica 
is quite a shrub. A variety of this last, 
known as Zuccariniana, has pale lemon- 
coloured flowers. In all of these the yellow 
petals, which go to make up the_ pretty 
starry flowers, are curiously crimped. The 
Chinese H. mollis has very showy blossoms, 
whose petals are quite flat, except a hook at 
the tip. These Witch Hazels are seen to 
great advantage against a background of 
dark-leaved evergreens, especially when the 
sun is shining. 

THE WINTER JASMINE (Jasminum nudi- 
florum) is one of the most delightful flowers 
of the garden at this season. Whether on a 


charming. The masses of bright yellow 


half-light of a dull December day. It was by 
some foretold that the newer Jasminum pri- 
mulinum would ultimately supersede the 
Winter Jasmine, but as an outdoor subject 
J. primulinum has, in some cases at least, 
proved rather a disappointment, being a 
good deal more tender than the older form. 

THE LAURESTINUS will, given a mild win- 
ter, flower throughout that season, though 
sometimes but few blossoms are open till the 
spring. 

CHIMONANTHUS FRAGRANS (Winter Sweet) 
needs the protection of a wall in order to de- 


Honeysuckle family will flower in winter. 
Both are white flowered, and not particularly 
showy, but very sweet scented. The catkins 
of Garrya elliptica render a specimen of this 
Californian shrub a very beautiful and un- 
common object. 


The autumn-flowered variety of the Meze- 
reon, known sometimes by the varietal name 
of autumnalis, and at others as grandiflora, 
will, as a rule, produce a scattered succession 
of blooms throughout the entire winter. 
Then with the return of warmer weather the 
remaining flowers open nearly all at once. 

Given a warm, snug place on a wall, a few 
of the earlier blooms of Cydonia japonica will 
often make an appearance before January 
has left us, while a mild month will see some 
of the bright-coloured flowers of Rhododen- 
dron Nobleanum. A sharp frost, however, 
soon mars their beauty. DG. 





THE DOUBLE-FLOWERED HEATH 
(CALLUNA VULGARIS FLORE-PLENO). 


DipPInG to-day into the pages of that inte- 
resting work, so full of good garden flowers, 
known as Maund’s ‘‘ Botanic Garden,’’ I came 
across a good illustration of a spray of the 
flowers of the double-flowered Heath (Cal- 
luna vulgaris flore-pleno), a plant which, I 
think, I have not written of for long, but 
which deserves to be noticed more frequently 
than is done. It is a variety of the Common 
Ling, or ‘‘Heather,’’ in many parts of this 
country, although there is a strange confusion 
existent in the names given by the populace. 
It is widely known in Scotland as the 
Heather, while it should be called Ling. It 
is also much known as Erica vulgaris, whereas 
Calluna vulgaris is the true name of the 
plant. I daresay we all know how beautiful 
is the single form, as it purples some of the 
hills within our ken, and how delightful it is 
to wander among it on some glorious autumn 
day, when amid its flowers, and with the 
glory of the wilds about us, we care little for 
aught else, so full is our enjoyment of the 
beauty of the place and the time. But 
among the myriads of plants of the Calluna 
which we may come across, it is a rare thing, 
indeed, to meet with a wild double variety, 
and I can only recollect of having had sent 
me one piece, gathered from a plant on one 
of the Scottish lowland hills, where it was 
found and noted by a keen lover of Nature. 
But it has been in cultivation, possibly from 
various sources originally, for some time, and 
all who know it admire it. There is about its 
charming sprays naught of the formality 
which is the bane of many double flowers. 
The racemes look as light and as elegant as 
those of the single varieties, and the more 
the blooms are examined, the more delightful 





velop its deliciously fragrant blossoms, and 
the same may be said of the soberly-tinted 
Clematis calycina, a native of the Balearic 
Isles. In a sheltered spot two members of the 


do they appear. They are of a light purple, 
for, so far as I have seen or heard, there is, 


There is, however, no reason why this should 
not exist somewhere. 

Like its single-flowered sister, Calluna vul- 
garis flore-pleno is not difficult to grow. Pure 
air is a desideratum, and a free soil without 
calcareous matter is another requirement. 
Peat is its native soil, but this plant will grow 
in any good garden earth, provided the lime 
or chalk it detests is absent. It flowers in 
autumn, and lasts for a long time in bloom. 

DAG) Se 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Wellingtonia dying.—I have a Wellingtonia 
gigantea, about fifty years old, doing well. About 
three years ago the leader died down about 6 feet; 
and it appears to me it is still dying. The bottom 
part of the tree is all right, and it is about 100 feet 
high, in clay, well drained.—CHARLES Roberts, Barnet, 
Herts. 

[Isolated as these trees usually are, they 
get injured in our climate, but a tree as large 
as yours is worth keeping, even if disfigured 
at the top. We should cut off the lower 
boyghs and show the stem.] 


Pruning Cassinia fulvida.—The bright- 
hued Cassinia fulvida, still grown in many 
gardens as Diplopappus chrysophyllus, is 
such a cheerful-looking shrub in winter that 
it is desirable to keep it in as good condition 
as possible. If left severely alone it is apt 
to become unshapely and badly formed, so 
that it is necessary to keep it within bounds. 
Not that it is a very rapid grower, especially 
where much exposed to wind, and in such a 
position as that it is long before it needs 
any cutting back. It is, however, much im- 
proved by being cut to a better shape during 
the winter months, and I am reminded by a 
note I have just read of the value of the 
sprays or branches taken off in pruning for 
house decoration. As the writer remarks, 
these are not only pretty, but last well in 
water, and serve admirably for mixing with 
flowers or other foliage. The golden hue 
of the branches and the elegance of the 
growth make the pieces of the Cassinia most 
valuable for this purpose. One would not 
advocate cutting back to a hard and 
formal shape, but simply shortening the 
longer branches which detract from its neat- 
ness, and which can be pruned off without 
injury to the bush. This may be done at 
any time during winter or spring. One may 
at the same time point out how pleasing the 
Cassinia is in various positions in the garden. 
It is very beautiful on rockwork ; it does well 
against a wall, although this method does not 
show its beauty to advantage; and it looks 
well in a shrubbery, or in the border. It is 
somewhat Heath-like in its general formation, 
and its golden hue is doubly welcome in the 
dreary days of winter. The creamy flowers 
are in flat heads in summer, but sometimes 
last in sheltered positions into winter, and 
later the seeds give at a distance an effect as 
if the plant were in flower. It is very easily 





curiously, no record of a double white variety. 


struck from cuttings.—S. ARNOTT. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


MISCANTHUS (SYN. EULALIA). 
Tue forms of Miscanthus are hardy over the 


greater part of Britain, even if their spread- | 


ing plumes are only seen in good years. From 
August far into the autumn their fine foliage 
is a striking feature in gardens of light soil, 


and when in favourable seasons their curving | 


flower-spikes are freely produced, the effect 
is beautiful and different from that of any 
other plant. Their height and character 
vary much according to conditions, from as 
much as 8 feet or 9 feet to about a yard high, 
but similar differences of development are 
seen all over their wide area, from low tufts 
of a few feet on the hillsides of Japan and 
China, to tall, Reed-like growths in India and 
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the islands of the southern seas, one form | 


the best for grace and vigour in the garden, 
The varieties, not coming true from seed, are 
increased by division, and spread so fast that 
a stock is soon obtained. Where conditions 
are favourable, the various kinds are far 
more satisfactory in the border than under 
glass, and rapidly grow into spreading tufts 
measuring many feet. In fine seasons the 
flower-spikes appear from the end of August 
as purplish plumes of 8 inches to 12 inches, 
spreading fan-wise and spangled prettily with 
golden anthers; on maturing, the plumes ex- 
pand to a mass of silvery-grey fluff upon arch- 
ing sprays suggestive of the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers, forming-a pretty ornament when 
dried. If for this use, the plumes are best cut 
before fully open, and dried slowly in shade or 
shaken out before a brisk fire. ‘Though some- 
times flowering well even in the north, their 
plumes are rarely seen in many gardens, from 





Miscanthus saccharifer. 


found at Hong Kong bearing plumy heads 
measuring 18 inches by 12 inches. ~ Their 
usual height with us is from 4 feet to 6 feet, 
the erect stem bearing broad, arching leaves 
of 2 feet to 3 feet, which are pale green, or 
blotched and striped with white and yellow 
in the variegated forms. They may be grown 
either in the open or in pots and tubs under 
glass for conservatory and house decoration, 
and in cold districts it is well to have a few 
plants inside during winter in case of loss. 
In most gardens, however, they will (with a 
little protection) pass an ordinary winter un- 
harmed, but in cold or low parts a place upon 
sunny slopes and light soil is best for them, 
not only during winter, but as more likely to 
induce flowering and (with the striped kinds) 
fine foliage. If grown in rich soil, the varie- 
gated sorts often become green or only de- 
velop their colour late in the season; they 
are also less hardy than the green kind, which 
is easily raised from seed, and seedlings are 





the fact that in our country the stems often 
only flower in their second season, while in 
general the plants are cut to the ground by 
frost during the winter. As fine-foliaged 
plants, however, few plants are more useful, 
and the broad and narrow leaves, striped or 
barred with white and gold in some kinds, 
offer a variety of form as beautiful as it is 
uncommon. 
VARIETIES. 


MISCANTHUS JAPONICUS.— A _ vigorous 
plant, hardier and more robust than the varie- 
gated varieties, with tall stems bearing the 
arching deep green leaves, marked with a 
stout white midrib. The purplish plumes 
appear rather late in the season, but are 
effective when borne freely upon old plants. 

M. JAPONICUS VARIEGATUS.—A variety of 
the first, of smaller growth, and not quite so 
hardy, but useful for small gardens and con- 
seryatories. When well grown the stems 





| yises to several inches 





reach 5 feet to 6 feet, the broad leaves 
striped with creamy white bands, which in 
hot seasons, or towards the autumn, often 
assume a rosy or purplish tinge. The plumes, 
coming in September, are not showy until well 


expanded. It thrives well in light soil, and 
not rich, or mixed with stones in damp gar- 


dens. 

M. JAPONICUS ZEBRINUS.—A handsome 
variety, reaching Europe by way of America, 
hardy, vigorous, and unlike any other Grass, 
The stems run up many feet, bearing leaves 
crossed by broad blotches of yellow. In old 
plants (especially in rich soil) these markings 
often become faint, or appear late in the sea- 
son; division and stony soil are the best 
remedy. ‘This is more robust than the other 
striped kind, being hardy over a large part 
of Britain and Ireland. A _ sub-variety, 
zebrinus strictus, is distinct in habit, the 
leaves remaining nearly erect instead 
of drooping. 

M. sINENSIS. — A narrow-leaved 
Japanese species of freg but smaller 
growth, rarely rising above 4 feet, and 
seldom knogee cgfiower. The arching 
leaves, only a quarter of an inch wide, 
are long, and droop-gracefully towards 
the tip; green, with a broad central 
stripe of white. Young plants grown 
in pots are pretty for the table, while 
grouped in the border or upon a lawn 
it is one of the most beautiful of 
Grasses. Increased by division in 
spring or early autumn. 

MISCANTHUS SACCHARIFER.—This, 
though found at Kew, is almost un- 
known in gardens, in spite of its 
vigour and beauty, It forms stout, 
Bamboo-like stems of 8 feet or 10 feet, 
woody in texture, with deep violet 
knots at base. The leaves are each 
1} inches broad and 3 feet long, smooth 
at the edge, gracefully arching, with a 
bold white rib down the centre. 
Grown as at Kew, this kind, which 
comes from China, would form a con- 
spicuous ornament in gardens. 


THE GOLDEN SAXIFRAGE. 
(SAXIFRAGA CYMBALARIA). 
THERE are several golden Saxifrages 
or Rockfoils, but there is not one which 
more aptly answers to the title than 
the little one we see all too seldom, 
and which is known as Saxifraga 
Cymbalaria. It is said advisedly that 
we see it ‘all too seldom,’’ for it is not 
only beautiful in its way, but possesses 
s2veral good qualities which render it 
of much assistance to all who wish to 
make their gardens beautiful and in- 
teresting. Saxifraga Cymbalaria be- 
longs to a small section of the genus, 
and differs little from one called 5. 
Huetti, and those who receive the one 
in error for the other will not lose 
much by the error in supply. It is one 
of small size, and having glossy, light 
green leaves—so glossy, indeed, that 
at times they might almost be taken 
as being varnished, while the flowers, 
which are small and star-like, are of 
a golden-yellow. It comes into bloom 
when only half an inch or so in height, 
and will often go on until the plant 
high, keeping in flower 
all the time. So long, indeed, will it keep in 
bloom that we may ofttimes see self-sown 
seedlings springing up ere the last flowers 

have vanished from our sight. 

As is usually the case with plants of so 
free-flowering a nature, this Golden Saxt- 
frage is only an annual or biennial, this de- 
pending upon the time when the seeds are 
scattered, and however much we may prefer 
a perennial plant the freedom with which it 
blooms and sows its seeds amply compen- 
sates for its brief life. After it has once 
found its way into a garden it is never likely 
to be lost, save through some untoward cir- 
cumstances, and_ its establishment in a 
flourishing colony affords one an opportunity 
of using it as a carpeter for early spring 
flowers, which will blossom and wither away 
as its golden flowers come into beauty. 
This plant is such a shallow-rooter that it 
can harm nothing in the shape of a bulb 
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beneath, and it is thus an ideal carpeter for | ESCHSCHOLTZIA CALIFORNICA another variety, and one which is appre- 


such subjects. 

I have not found Saxifraga Cymbalaria at 
all fastidious in its likings for soil, shade, or 
sun, but I believe that it has a preference 
for a somewhat light soil, and also for a 
shady situation. At least, this has been my 
experience, and nowhere has it flourished so 
well with me as in the shade, where its 
golden flowers look doubly bright. On a low 
wall receiving little sun and kept moist by 
the large bank of earth behind, it has been 
delightful for months at a time. 


sown in the open in spring or early autumn. 


S. A. 





STARWORTS. 


In the hardy flower-border, few things grow 
with greater rapidity than the Starworts— 
the well-known Michaelmas Daisies; conse- 
quently, it is incumbent on those who culti- 
vate them to see to it that they are not 
neglected when it is time to divide the 
clumps. To do this is sure to result in con- 
fusion in the borders, by the plants unduly 
encroaching on other subjects, besides the 


The seeds | 
are procurable from the trade, and can be 





ORANGE QUEEN. 

THOSE who eare for these showy Californian 
flowers, alive with the glow of that sunny 
climate, may be interested to know of the 
coming of this double kind, which is distinct 
from those we have hitherto had. We had it 
from Messrs. Barr and Sons, of Covent 
Garden, who got it from California. It is 
useful in borders and for carpets between 
Roses and other shrubs. 





THE ROCK MADWORT 
(ALYSSUM SAXATILE). 
INSIGNIFICANT as are the single blooms of 
the Rock Madwort, collectively they produce 
the most brilliant garden effect, and those 
who have seen a good spring garden, well 
supplied with masses of Alyssum saxatile, 
white Arabises, and _ variously-coloured 
Aubrietias, together with the many other 
flowers of the season, will always retain the 
most vivid recollection of the brilliant masses 
of gold which marked the presence of the 
Rock Madwort in large clumps. It is also 


ealled ‘‘Gold Dust,’’ an apt allusion to the 





ciated by those for whom variegated-leaved 
plants have a special interest. This is A. s. 
compactum fol. var., which has the leaves 
prettily variegated with yellow. It also is 
much admired, and grows, like compactum 
itself, about 6 inches high. 

THE Tom THUMB Rock Mapwort.—Prob- 
ably from A. s. compactum has also sprung 
the variety called A. s. Tom Thumb, a most 
compact and neat little Rock Madwort, with 
close habit, small leaves, and small flowers. 
It is well named Tom Thumb, but, unfortu- 
nately, its flowering abilities are not equal to 
its other merits, and it is but a shy bloomer, 
and not of much value for flowering. Where 
a plant is required for forming a very low 
mass of silvery-grey, it has its value, but for 
profusion of bloom it is not equal to any of 
the others, save, perhaps, A. s. compactum 
fol. var., which, like most variegated-leaved 
plants, is not so floriferous as the plain- 
leaved varieties. A. s. Tom Thumb is, 
therefore, limited in value. In very wet 
seasons and in some damp districts I have 
also seen it killed off by damp in winter, due 
to the rain settling too long in the dense 
tufts of leaves. 





flowers being poorer and _ insignificant. 
One may proceed with the work of 
splitting up the roots either in late autumn 
or at the present moment, if weather admits; 
indeed, now will be found as suitable a time 
as any. While it is surprising what good re- 
sults Starworts will give, even in compara- 
tively poor soil—as witness the displavs fre- 
quently seen in town gardens—they are best 
served when they can be given a retentive 
soil, with which has been incorporated cow- 
dung or the remnants of an old hot-bed; 
failing this, the plants should be mulched 
once or twice during the summer with rotted 
manure. 

Many of the modern varieties bloom quite 
early in September, and others are just as 
late; they also differ in habit, some being 
dwarf, and therefore of service as front-row 
plants in a border. Taller sorts should be 
found room on the back of the border. 
Not very many cultivate them in pots, yet 
there is much to be said in their favour, as 
they come in flower when summer occupants 
under glass are waning. If treated after the 
manner of Chrysanthemums, and potted in 
8-inch pots, stood out in the open from May 
to September, they give little trouble. 

LEAHURST, 





| or two across. 


Eschscholtzia Orange Queen. 


appearance of the masses of flower; and 
surely they are fortunate who have the true 
auriferous dust as plentiful as it is afforded 
all of us by the ‘‘Gold Dust’”’ of our gardens. 
The common Alyssum saxatile, with its small, 
but many, golden blossoms, has for long been 
an occupant of our British gardens, and it 
has long been prized for its silvery-grey 
foliage and its flowers. It is one of the 
cheapest of flowers, and, raised from seeds, 
young plants will, in a year or two, assume 
quite respectable proportions, and will make 
good bushes 9 inches or so high, and a foot 
But it, like other flowers long 
cultivated, has afforded us several varieties, 
most of which are more prized than the 
original, and are more sought after by the 
gardener. Among these is the dwarfer 
variety, called 

THE DwarFr Rock Mapwort (A. saxatile 
compactum).—It is not only dwarfer—its 
height is about 6 inches—but it is more com- 
pact in every way, and is not so liable to be- 
come ‘“‘scraggy’’ in our hands if left un- 
pruned. It has all the brilliance and other 
good qualities of A. saxatile itself, and is 
certainly a most desirable variety to grow. 

THE VARIEGATED-LEAVED Rock Map- 
wort.—This, again, has given rise to still 





THE CITRON Rock Mapwort.—In Alyssum 
saxatile citrinum, we have another variety of 
the most pleasing effect in the garden. In- 
stead of the bright gold-dust yellow of the 
type, its shade may be described as a kind of 
pale sulphur. It is wonderfully pleasing, 
and, when associated in a mass with Aubrietia 
Dr. Mules or one of similar tint, the effect 
is wonderfully fine. This an excellent 
and free-flowering variety. 

THE DovuBLE Rock 


is 


MaApwort.—Yet 


| another variety is popular, and most de 


servedly so. This is A. saxatile flore-pleno, 
a very beautiful plant, of more erect habit 
than the most of the others, and yielding us 
a profusion of bright yellow double flowers. 
These last longer in bloom than the singles, 
and one looks upon this as one of the most 
valuable border or rock plants of the spring. 

THE TIME OF BLOoMING.—These Alyssums 
all bloom from April to June, and in some 
seasons the blooms will last longer. The 
main glory of the flowers is, however, in May, 
and then the scene they present is brilliant 
in the extreme. At night, however, when 
white flowers shine out so clearly, the Alys- 
sum looks quite dark and dull, and the best 
for evening effect is the lighter-coloured A. s. 





' citrinum, 
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SoIL AND POSITLON.—Alyssum  saxatile 
and its varieties are hardy, but they are not 
happy in heavy and moist soils. They like 
full sun and a dry, sandy, or calcareous soil. 
In such their leaves are whiter, and the 
flowers brighter and more numerous. ‘Thus 
the plants are more at home on the rockery 
than on the moister level ground, although 
for spring bedding or for variety in the 
flower border they are excellent. 

PROPAGATION.—They are, so far as the 
single varieties with plain leaves are con- 
cerned, generally raised from seeds; but, if 
plants of uniform height are required, these 
are propagated by means of cuttings. Seeds 
may be sown in the open in May, or under 
glass in March or April, thinning out the 
seedlings well and transplanting them when 
they can be handled. Young plants remove 
much better than those of some size, and I 
prefer planting several young ones together 
where a good permanent effect is soon 
desired. Cuttings strike readily, especially 
if they are taken off -with a heel of the old 
wood attached. The best time for these is 
just after the plants have bloomed, and the 
cuttings can be struck in the open ground 
by surfacing the soil with sand, putting in 
the cuttings, making them firm, and giving 
aw good watering to settle the sand about 
them. Place a hand-light over the cuttings, 
and keep them close and partially shaded for 
some time, when they will soon root, and the 
glass can be gradually removed. By this 
method there will be hardly any loss among 
the cuttings. 

PRUNING.—The after cultivation of the 
Alyssum requires little consideration, but, 
as they sometimes grow bare and leggy at the 
base, occasional replacement by young 
plants is to be recommended. This may be 
delayed, and the plants much improved, if 
they are pruned, by cutting them well back 
after flowering is over. They will soon break 
from the base or the lower part of the 
branches left, and the young shoots thus 
produced will flower the following spring. 
Old though the Rock Madwort is, we have no 
flower of its class which can well occupy its 
place in spring, and it should be added to 
the gardens of all who wish to enjoy to the 
full the pleasures of that season. 

S. ARNOTT. 








THE TWO-FLOWERED VIOLET 
(VIOLA BIFLORA). 

VIEWED in comparison with the many gar- 
den Violas and Pansies, the little alpine 
Viola biflora seems insignificant indeed ; but 
it, also, has its abundant merits, modest 
though they are compared with those of its 
sister-flowers. Its mission is not to render 
the border brilliant, or to vie with other 
plants in bedding arrangements. It is rather 
to brighten up some crevices in the rocks or 
to make a little gleam of gold in some shaded 
and quiet nook of the rock-garden. In such 
places it comes as a welcome sight to see a 
few plants thriving happily between the 
stones and lighting up a corner at the base 
of some larger rocks, or flowering con- 
tentedly at the foot of a shady wall. A 
little gem indeed is this fairy Violet, and 
one which, though lacking in the divine gift 
of fragrance, is of priceless beauty. It is.a 
flower of slender growth, growing some 
6 inches high, and affording us several little 
rounded leaves and small stalks, each carry- 
ing well aloft two bright little yellow blos- 
soms of the shape so familiar to us in the 
Violet in all its classes 

Irs CULTIVATION.—Giyen a shaded or 
half-shaded place, this Violet is not difficult 
to grow, but it is at times less obliging in 
its disposition than at others. Thus, we find 
that it will sometimes, almost unaccountably, 
die out. Probably some of our winters are 
too severe for it in certain districts, where, 
unprotected by snow, it has to run the 
gauntlet of all the changeful weather of our 
winters. Yet it will usually propagate itself 
from self-sown seeds, and, once well estab- 
lished, will appear again and again from 
these, even if the older plants are killed in 
winter. In the south and in dry districts it 
stands quite well. It must not be concluded, 
however, that it must not have moisture, and 
moisture at the root and overhead are quite 











different things. It likes a cool and moist 
place, and its bright little flowers seem 
brighter still when peering out from some 
dull, damp, and shady corner. 

S. ARNOTT. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sowing Mistletoe seeds.—‘‘Druid”’ asks 
for information as to how to keep berries of 
Mistletoe fresh to be useful to sow on tree- 
stems in the spring. Why necessarily sow so 
late, when it may be done at once? An old 
writer advises sowing the seed-berries in 
February or March. Why not equally in 
January, if the berries are then fit for the 
purpose? This old writer advocates cutting 
in the tree-bark of a V-shape, or tongue, 
lifting the bark, inserting the berry, and 
pressing the tongue of bark back into its 
place. That act renders the seed safe. 
Even then it is wise to bind a piece of calico 
round the tree-stem, not too tightly, and tie 
it on, as that makes the seeds quite secure 
from external depredation. It is hardly 
probable that germination will commence 
until the sap is rising in the tree. It is com- 
monly advised to rub on or insert the seeds 
on the under-sides of the stems of the trees 
operated upon, but if a slight covering is 
put on for a time, birds will not eat the seeds. 
The practice of causing this parasite to grow 
in this way is, at the best, however, bad for 
the trees.—D. 


The Cape Figwort (Phygelius capensis).— 
The Cape Figwort, Phygelius capensis, is a 
striking plant, whose acquaintance the ama- 
teur should certainly make, if he has not 
already done so. It is really a shrub, but in 
some parts of the north it is practically sub- 
shrubby or herbaceous, dying to the ground 
every winter, and springing anew from the 
base in spring. Where it retains its shrubby 
character it may reach a height of 4 ‘feet or 
more; but where it dies down, a foot or two 
will be the limit of its extension. It gives a 
number of little clusters (correctly named 
cymes) of showy scarlet flowers, with a yel- 
low throat and of almost cornucopia-like 
form. ‘The whole plant is distinct, and both 
showy and interesting. It must have a 
dryish soil and a warm and sunny place. I 
found it always do best on the top of a 
rockery against a south wall, but it can be 
cultivated in a dry south border against a 
wall also. It may be easily increased by 
cuttings, by taking off the rooted growths, 
which can be had from old-established plants 
and from seeds. The seeds require heat to 
cause them to germinate freely, but the cut- 
tings can be struck under a handlight or 
frame, or in pots in the greenhouse.—S. 
ARNOTT. 

Yuccas.—These fine evergreen American 
plants seem not to have the place allotted to 
them they so well merit in garden decoration. 
Very commonly one may see on a lawn, or in 





a front villa garden, a single plant of 
Yucca gloricsa, which is very _ stiff, 
erect, and by no means graceful. In the 


small forecourt of the house in which Mr. 
John Wright, V.M.H., resides, at Wands- 
worth, planted on a carpet of Ivy, are three 
very handsome specimens of Y. recurva, about 
4 feet in height, that are singularly graceful, 
and which I always admire when calling there. 
That variety and the thread-like filamentosa 
seem to be the most pleasing forms. On car- 
pets of variegated Ivy, or of Vinca, nice, 
strong plants of these Yuccas are very orna- 
mental. When in a large garden of almost 
pure sand in Surrey last August, I saw liter- 
ally scores of plants from 15 inches to 
18 inches in height, all in bloom, and that 
they seem to do every year. The variety is 
probably a dwarf-habited gloriosa. To me 
the graceful curl of the leafage of recurva has 
more of charm than tall flower-spikes have. — 
A. D. 

Cladiolus princeps (in reply to Mr. Fitz- 
herbert’s letter of current issue).—In April 
last I planted, in ‘a raised bed of light soil, 
in full sun till 2 p.m. and afterwards partly 
shaded, six Gladioli princeps and six G. Con- 
trast. All the corms flowered splendidly, the 
latter variety having a slight advantage in 
colour and size of bloom. After the first frost 
—a sharp one—they were lifted with foliage 
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and hung indoors till Christmas, when I 
cleaned them. Of the princeps corms (seven 
when taken up) I have now five sound left, of 
which two are larger and two slightly smaller 
than those planted. Two doubtful when 
lifted are now rotten. The six Contrast 
corms have produced eight, six of which 
average 9 inches to 10 inches in circumfer- 
ence. They are all perfectly sound. All 
the corms were planted about 4 inches deep 
on a basis of sharp sand.—E. V. GOSTLING, 
Needham Market. 

Climbers for town walis.—There is still 
time to plant climbers, and bring about a 
transformation in many a garden during the 
coming summer. The Virginia Creepers are 
a host in themselves, from the old, large- 
leaved sort to the several self-clingers, that 
need next to no attention when once planting 
has been done, and they have once got hold 
of brickwork or masonry. Clematises are, as 
is well known, capital town plants when 
grown in fairly rich soil, and amongst the 
Jackmani group there are many beautiful 
sorts, that are capable of adding much beauty 
to a town garden. Annuals are of much ser- 
vice, too, and Tropeolum canariense and 
Convolvuluses should be sown in April. Not 
a few of the pretty-marked Ivies do well in 
towns, provided that the foliage is clipped 
every spring, to give new leaves a chance, a 
point not always remembered.—TOWNSMAN. 

Day Lilies (Hemerocallises).—ihe Day 
Lilies like a deep, moist root-run and a sunny 
place—best of all, perhaps, one where there 
is a stream, near which they may be planted, 
as then they grow into huge clumps and 
flower freely. A good border, however, 
where the soil is mulched now and again, 
will grow them well, and all who have any 
regard for hardy flowers of a Lily-like appear- 
ance, and that are specially nice for cutting, 
should not fail to own a few clumps. Now 
is the time to start; now, too, is the time 
when abnormal roots may be split up. 
Hemerocallis flava is a pure yellow, H. fulva 
is of a coppery tint, but both will do well in 
a town garden if given a good soil. They are 
hardy, and need little, if any, protection in 
winter.—LEAHURST. 


The Attic Bellflower (Campanula attica, 
syn. drabzefolia).—Occasionally, but rarely, 
we come across a bed or group of the little 
Attic Bellflower, one of the daintiest of all 
little annuals which lend charms to a garden. 
Sometimes used as a bedder or for carpeting 
taller plants, it is also a good flower for the 
rock-garden, especially when employed to 
cover bare spaces after early-flowering bulbs 
are over. Its little flowers are very beauti- 
ful, and the writer has ever held the flower 
in regard since he first saw it in the Royal 
Gardens at Kew a number of years ago. 
Then he was delighted with its simplicity 
and beauty, as exemplified by the little green 
leaves and the short stems, bearing lovely 
little purple or white flowers. As its total 
height is only about 3 inches, while the 
flowers are wonderfully large for the plant, 
the appearance of a mass is very beautiful. 
The purple variety has a white throat, while 
the other is white.’ The Attic Bellflower, 
which is known by the name of Campanula 
attica, is one of the useful annuals, which 
can be sown in April or May where they are 
to bloom. It thrives best in a moderately 
light soil, and the. plants should be thinned 
out when they appear, so as to secure more 
prolonged fiowering.—S. A. 

Doronicums.—Showy yellow blossoms are 
the Doronicums, flowering quite early in 
spring in the borders, often coming, by rea- 
son of their hardiness, in advance of many of 
our spring flowers. Of late years there has 
been quite a trade done with them in the cut 
flower markets, and, like the Anemone, they 
have the advantage of lasting long in good 
condition. As town garden plants, Doroni- 
cums are worth taking in hand, inasmuch as 
they will grow in any moderately good soil, 
and may be propagated by root division.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 








Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 
BEGONIA MRS. 

THIS variety is of the B. Gloire de Lorraine 
type, being a sport from Bb. Agatha, one of 
the hybrids raised by Messrs. Jas. Veitch and 
Sons. There is a variety called B. Agatha 
compacta, to distinguish it from B. Agatha. 
The variety now in question is a robust form 
of the latter, and originated in these 
gardens some four years or so back. I 
find it to be the best of this section as a fog- 


BEDFORD. 
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| CALADIUMS. 


|THE present is a good time to take in hand 
Caladiums that have passed the winter in a 
dormant state. Some cultivators prefer to 
| winter them in the pots they have grown in, 
while others, as soon as they are quite dor- 
mant, shake them clear of the old soil, and 
winter them in pans or boxes of sand. ‘The 
advocates of this latter method claim con- 
siderable economy of space during the win- 
ter months. Whichever mode is employed, 
| the tubers must not be allowed to become 








Begonia Mrs. Bedford. 


resister. Its robust constitution readily ex- 
plains this most essential feature. Both in 
foliage and in flower it is larger than its 
parent, B. Agatha. It produces both male 
and female f&owers in the utmost profusion. I 
believe B. Agatha was raised by the Messrs. 
Veitch reverting to the two parents of B. 
Gloire de Lorraine and starting afresh, so to 
speak. It is accepted that B. socotrana was 
one of these parents, and in B. Mrs. Bedford 
we have more of this parent apparent, I 
think, than in any other. It is, in my opinion, 
the very best of all this type of Begonias. 

J, Hupson. 
Gunnersbury House Gardens, Acton, W. 


absolutely parched up, otherwise they are 
apt to perish from dry rot. On the other 
hand, if too moist, they quickly decay, and 
| this is particularly noticeable in the case of a 
|few of the higher-priced and more delicate 
sorts. Now, whether in sand or in the soil as 
grown, the tubers must all be turned out and 
all the soil removed. This will afford a good 
opportunity to give them a thorough exami- 
| nation, for some may show signs of decay, 
especially at the base of the tuber, which is 
its oldest part. The decayed portion, if 
| any exists, must be cut clean away, and the 
wound dressed with a little dry sulphur. 
‘Should there be no desire to increase the 











stock, but simply to grow the plants on for 
another year, the tubers may be potted at 
once. A suitable compost may be formed 
of one part loam to one part peat or leaf- 
mould, and nearly half a part of silver-sand. 
This holds good if the loam is of a heavy 
nature; but in the case of a light soil, two 
parts loam to one part of peat of leaf-mould 
will be more suitable. 

In potting, the better plan is to use com- 
paratively small pots, so that, when the 
plants are well started, they may be shifted 
into the large ones that will serve 
them during the summer. For this 
later potting, a rougher soil will, of 
course, be needed. When potted, 
the plants should be placed in the 
stove ; if they can be given a gentle 
bottom-heat, so much the better. 
But little water should be given 
until the tubers start into growth, 
which will be only a short time. 
They root very freely, so that if it 
is intended to shift them into larger 
pots, care must be taken that they 
are not allowed to become pot- 
bound before this is done. 

If it is desired to increase the 
stock of any particular variety, the 
tuber may be laid in a pot or pan, 
covered with light soil, and plunged 
in a gentle bottom-heat. The cen- 
tral crown will soon push up, and 
before the first leaf develops, the 
tuber must be taken from the soil. 
If this is carefully done, it will, in 
all probability, be found that the 
central portion has formed roots of 
its own just at the base of the new 
growth. This must be taken off 
with a sharp knife, being careful to 
bring away a piece of the old tuber 
with it, in order to form the base 
of the young plant. This last 
should then be potted, and, if pos- 
sible, placed in the close propagat- 
ing-case till it takes hold of the 
new soil. The tuber from which the 
centre has been removed may be 
again potted, when it will then 
most probably push up _ several 
shoots from the eyes that at first 
remained dormant. It can then be 
divided up into as many pieces as 
there are eyes, and in this way a 
considerable number may be _ ob- 
tained from one tuber. These young 
plants will, the first year, form 
pretty little specimens in 4-inch or 
5-inch pots. 

The varieties of Caladium are 
now very numerous, but of them all 
the little Caladium argyrites still 
remains one of the most popular. 
Its dwarf habit, freedom of growth, 
and clear white variegation, are all 
great points in its favour. For an 
edging to a group of the larger 
varieties, there is nothing to sur- 
pass C. argyrites. After all these 
years, its name has been changed, 
for in the last supplement to the 
Dictionary of Gardening it is re- 
ferred to as Caladium Humboldti. 
I am not aware that this Caladium 
has ever flowered in cultivation, 
though hybridists have been keenly 
on the look-out for this. There 
are other dwarf forms, notably 
minus erubescens and Souvenir de 
Para, with leaves more or less red- 
dish ; but they have never attained 
the popularity of the white varie- 
gated —argyrites. Within recent years 
some varieties of Caladium have been put 
into commerce, differing in the shape of the 
lleaf from the older kinds. In these newer 
forms the lobes or shoulders of the leaves are 
wanting. To my mind, the foliage of these 
varieties is far less ornamental than those in 
which it is of the normal shape. xX. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Acacia ovata.—Among the several Austra- 
lian Acacias that will flower freely in a small 
state, and are, consequently, well suited for 
greenhouse culture, 1s this species, which 1s 
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just now profusely laden with its golden blos- 
soms. Though usually known by the above 
name, it is sometimes met with as Acacia 
obliqua, which is by some authorities con- 
sidered synonymous with Acacia rotundi- 
folia. The usual habit of Acacia ovata is to 
form a free-growing, bushy plant, whose prin- 
cipal shoots are of good, clean growth, and 
well furnished with minor branchlets. These 
are thickly clothed with small, roundish- 
ovate leaves of-a deep green tint, and are 
studded for the greater part of their length 
with small, globular flower-heads of a rich 
yellow colour. This species remains a con- 
siderable time in bloom, for not only do the 
individual flowers last well, but a succession 
is kept up from the unexpanded blossoms. 
Like most of its class, this Acacia is of com- 
paratively easy culture. It should be potted 
in a mixture of peat, loam, and sand, and 
may be stood out-of-doors during the summer 
months. If desired to be kept in a small 
state, the branches may immediately after 
flowering be shortened back to about half 
their length, Beside this species, some of 
the best Acacias for blooming, when small, 
are: Acacia Drummondi, whose very pale 
yellow flowers are arranged in a_ bottle 
brush-like fashion; Acacia armata, with very 
deep green leaves and golden-yellow flowers ; 


Acacia platyptera, with peculiarly-winged 
stems and golden flowers, borne in_ the 
autumn; Acacia Lastulata, whose long 


shoots are clothed with triangular-shaped 
leaves and straw-coloured blossoms; and 
Acacia pulchella, with prettily-divided 


leaves and rich yellow flowers.—X. 


Abutilons.—Those who grow Abutilons 
sometimes complain that they become legg) 
and quite ungainly after a few years; but 
this may easily be overcome if they are cut 
back now, keeping them in the warmest part 
of the house, and inducing them to break. 
The young shoots which follow are soon 
propagated if placed in the moist warmth of 
a striking-pit. These should then be potted 
off in a compost of loam and leaf-mould, have 
their centres pinched out, in order’ to induce 
a bushy habit. Abutilons should be removed 
to a sunny frame in June, so that the wood 
may ripen, and thus ensure bloom. They 
are plants that will go for years without very 
much attention other than cutting back; 
but, if this is not attended to, they grow out 
of proportion. One cannot lose sight of 
them altogether for sub-tropical bedding.— 
W OODBASTWICK. 


Acacia Baileyana.—This is one of the 
newer Acacias, and remarkably distinct it is. 
At present it seems to be very scarce, for I 
have inquired concerning it at several nur- 
series, without cituining it. This species is 
of tree-like habit, but, in common with some 
of the others, if plants are propagated from 
cuttings, they will flower in a smaller state 
than seedlings. At Kew, planted out in the 
temperate-house, it is remarkably handsome. 
The leaves are of a charming glaucous hue, 
while the flowers are of a rich golden-yellow 
colour. It is mentioned by the late Lord 
Annesley in his list of ornamental trees and 
shrubs at Castlewellan. No doubt such a 
desirable species will, before long, be more 
readily obtainable.—X. 





The biue-flowered Coleus (C. thyrsoideus). 
—It is now ten years since this charming 
blue-flowered species of Coleus flowered at 
Kew, and the anticipations then indulged in 
have been more than realised. The rich 
Gentian-blue flowers are admired by every- 
one, and wherever a greenhouse has to be 
kept gay during the winter this Coleus is 
usually called upon to contribute its share to 
the floral display. Like all the different 
kinds of Coleus, cuttings of this species will 
root in a few days, and if the plants are 
grown on during the summer they form effec- 
tive specimens for winter blooming. It is 
one of the several Labiates that we have re- 
ceived from Central Africa since the opening 
up of that region. Previous to the introduc- 
tion of this species the Coleus was only re- 
garded as a foliage plant, but now, in addi- 
tion to this, there is the less showy, but 
equally free-flowering, Coleus shirensis, a 
native of the same continent. Apart from 
cuttings, Coleus thyrsoideus can be readily 











increased from seeds. Whether it will prove 
of value to the hybridist, time will show, but 
at present I am not aware that any new 
forms have been obtained therefrom.—X. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


DWARF OCTOBER - FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Now that we have such a plethora of early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums —7.e., varieties 
that flower in profusion during late August 
and September and the earliest days of 
October, growers are beginning to enquire 
for names of the better kinds that come into 
blossom after about the first week of October. 
These plants are wanted for prolonging the 
display of the outdoor garden Chrysanthe- 
mums, as well as for growing in pots, to 
flower in a cold greenhouse during the latter 
part of the month under notice. There are 
many very beautiful sorts that make a brave 
show throughout the greater part of October, 
bridging over the interval of the display of 
the very earliest to the period when the mid- 
season or November-flowering kinds gladden 
us with their welcome blossoms. In the sub- 
joined list we desire to call attention to 
many varieties that are but little known, and 
each of which has something in its flowers 
that is distinctly interesting. We cannot do 
better than commence our list with 

JASON.—This is a plant bearing a good dis- 
play of large blooms of good form when dis- 
budded. Colour, soft yellow. The flowers 
are borne on stiff, erect stems. Comes into 
flower in early October. Height, 3 feet. 

PRIDE OF HayeEs.—A beautiful and attrac- 
tive plant producing a free display of soft 
rose-coloured blooms of dainty form; Octo- 
ber. Height, 3 feet. 

TAPIS DE NEIGE.—For early October work 
this is a useful free-flowering plant of the 
purest snow-white. Fine, stiff habit for cut- 
ting. Height, 2 feet. 

KATHLEEN THOMPSON.—A well-known and 
attractive sport from Caprice du Printemps. 
Colour, ‘ chestnut - crimson, tipped gold. 
Capital full flowers that are improved by dis- 
budding. October. Height, 23 feet. 

CAPRICE DU PRINTEMPS.—This is_ the 
parent of the last-mentioned variety, evolving 
beautiful blooms of a rich rose colour. Won- 
derfully free-flowering and, like the sport, 
splendid when disbudded. October. Height, 
24 feet. 

Mrs. Tom Wuitr.—A very free-flowering 
garden plant, bearing fiery crimson blossoms 
of an attractive tone of colour. October, 
Height, 2 feet. 

PERLE CHATILLONAISE.—In the earliest 
days of October, disbudded terminal buds 
yield lovely blooms of this variety. Even, 
naturally-grown sprays are charming. The 
flowers are borne on stout, erect stems, which 
enhances their value. Colour, pearly white, 
flushed pink. For garden or greenhouse this 
variety does equally well. Height, 3 feet. 

Le Pacro.e.—This is essentially a plant 
suitable for pot-culture under glass. The 
blooms are large, and, to be seen at their 
best, must be disbudded. Colour, rich yellow 
and bronzy-red. October. Height, 3 feet. 

Mrs. WINGFIELD.—An ideal plant for cul- 
ture in comparatively small pots under glass. 
Colour, soft peach-pink. Stiff, sturdy habit. 
October. Height, 18 inches. 

Esme Reep.—After about the first week in 
October, this pure white sport from Mrs. 
Wingfield comes into flower, and maintains 
a beautiful display for fully a month. Does 
not require tying, and will produce twelve 
good flowers on a plant in a 5-inch pot. 
Height, 18 inches. 

Mrs. W. Hvupsert.—Another excellent 
variety for cutting purposes. The flowers are 
borne on handsome sprays, and are of beauti- 
ful form. Colour, salmon-pink, very distinct. 
October. Height, 3 feet. 

FELTON’s FAVOURITE.—This is another 
new market variety that fulfils all that mar- 
ket growers require of a Chrysanthemum. It 
is a prolific bloomer, being equally good in 
natural sprays and in disbudded form. The 
flowers are borne on stiff, erect stems, aud 
last well in a cut state. Pure white. Good 
habit. Tate October. Height, 23 feet. 








PERLE Rosz.—A reliable October-flowering 
variety that produces a wonderfully profuse 
display of light, rose-pink blossoms of good 
form the earliest days of the month. In dis- 
budded form this is a very fine variety. 
Sturdy habit. Height, 2 feet. 

FREEDOM.—For border culture throughout 
October this is a very handsome variety. The 
habit of the plant is excellent, and the well- 
formed blossoms are borne in beautiful 
sprays. Colour, light rosy-mauve. A bright 
and attractive plant. Height, 2} feet. 

SOLEIL D’OCTOBRE.—This is recognised as 
a typical October-flowering variety that is 
ideal for culture under glass. ‘The plant has 
a vigorous constitution, bears a free display 
of beautiful blossoms in the latter half of 
October and early November. Colour, soft 
yellow. Height, 4} feet. 

BRONZE SOLEIL D’OCTOBRE.—This is a 
bronzy fawn sport from Soleil d’Octobre, and 
in every particular except colour is identical 
with the parent variety. A very popular 
market sort. 

TERRA-COTTA SOLEIL D’OCTOBRE.—As the 
name suggests, this is a beautiful terra-cotta 
sport from Soleil d’Octobre, and is quite as 
beautiful as the two varieties that have pre- 
ceded it in this list. 

Muritto.—Another well-known market 
variety that is seen in superb form when dis- 
budded. ‘The flowers are large, and of beau- 
tiful form, and the colour is a light flesh-pink. 
October. Height, 4 feet. 

Lr CyGne.—This is remarkable for the 
long, stiff, erect flower-stalks on which the 
chaste, pure white flowers are evolved. The 
plants come into bloom in late September, 
and continue to flower throughout October. 
Height, 3 feet. 

Mr. J. W. Scort.—Another well-known 
market variety that some growers regard as 
an early counterpart of Western King, the 
December market kind. The flowers are 
large, and of pleasing form, and are seen at 
their best throughout October. Good habit. 

MycHEett Crimson.—A _ densely-flowered 
plant possessing a dwarf habit, having crim- 
son blossoms, with golden-bronze reverse. 
Comes into flower in mid-October. Height, 
2 feet. . 

MycHett BEeauty.—A well-known variety, 


evolving large, rich, golden-yellow flowers 
after the first week in October. Height, 
3} feet. 


QUEEN OF THE EARLIES.—This is a large- 
flowered variety, the plants of which should 
be disbudded. Colour, pure white. In 
flower from late September and throughout 
October. Height, 34 feet. 

GOLDEN QUEEN OF THE EARLIES.—A 
yellow sport from the last-named, and iden- 
tical with the original in everything but 
colour. 

Money-Maker.—This is a beautiful mar- 
ket variety that comes into flower in the early 
days of October and continues to bloom 
throughout October and until the earliest 
days of November. It is a beauty, but should 
be disbudded to be seen at its best. A good 
plant will carry twenty excellent flowers, pure 
white. Good habit. 

MarKET Rep. — Another good market 
variety that pays for disbudding. By these 
means large and attractive flowers may be 
procured. Colour, velvety metallic-red. 
October. Good habit. 

Eto1LeE BLANCHE.—This is a free-flowering _ 
pure white October variety, coming into 
flower outdoors in the latter part of the 
month. Height, about 3 feet. 

Mputr. MeELanre F'asre.—An old and 
well-known October-flowering kind that is 
much valued for its full flowers and rosy- 
pink colour. Comes into flower at end of 
the month. 

Mpuz. R. AvizARD.—This is a charming 
creamy-fawn sport from the last-named, and 
partakes of all the excellent traits of the 
parent plant. 

Mouse. Lucire DuveAu.—One of the finest 
purest-white flowers for cutting, but must be 
flowered under glass. Capital, stiff habit of 
growth. October. : ' 

The foregoing represents a diversified series 
of flowers, both in colour and form, and will, 


no doubt, prove a help to many. 
: A. RB. H. 
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FRUIT. 


PEAR MARIE LOUISE D’UCCLE. 
Or late we have had the pleasure of placing 
before our readers several illustrations of 


typical examples of different kinds of Pears 
accompanied by descriptive notes, and this 
week, instead of a single example, we give a | 


| 

| ceeding would be productive of much good, as 
it serves the purpose of forming a very valu- 
able object-lesson for the following reasons : 
Wirst of all, if the illustration is closely 
examined, not only is the great fertility of the 
tree disclosed, but it will also be seen that it 
is grown upon Grass-land. Then, on glancing 
lower down, it will be noted that a certain 
area of space round about the stem of the 





Pear Marie Louise d’Uccle. 


representation of a Pear-tree laden with 
fruit, the variety being Marie Louise d’Uccle. 


Before going further, we may observe, and, | 


we think, all will agree with us on this point, 
that the photographer has acquitted himself 
in a most praiseworthy manner in having 
secured such an admirable portrait, and one 
so faithful to Nature. 

One of our chief objects in deciding to 
figure this tree with its fruit-laden branches, 
was that we felt convinced that such a pyro- 


tree is kept clear of turf, which allows of 
summer and winter manurial mulchings being 
afforded just as occasion may demand, and of 
| watering (particularly on light and gravelly 
soils), whether of diluted hquid or plain 
water, being effectively and expeditiously 
carried out. The foregoing facts will, there- 
fore, explain why we attach so much import- 
ance to the figure, and they will also convey 
to the minds of our readers in a forcible 
manner how successfully Pears in bush form 





} 








may be grown on Grass-land, and at the same 
emphasise the necessity of not allowing Grass 
to grow close up to the stems of the trees. 
Had this been allowed to occur in regard to 
the tree figured above, the results would not 
be such as are seen depicted, while we should 
have been minus an excellent fruit - tree 
portrait. Grass, it may be pointed out, has 
a detrimental effect on the well-being of fruit- 
trees where it is allowed to 
encroach close up to their 
stems, as it robs the roots 
of a great amount of mois- 
ture and nutriment. But 
if the turf is cleared away 
for a space varying in 
width from one to two 
yards, and the soil occasion- 
ally stirred, working in some 
artificial manure, or other- 
wise affording manure in 
the shape of a mulch and 
water during the growing 
period as indicated above, 
a wonderful improvement 
both in health and fertility 
would soon become appa- 
rent with trees in such case. 
Liquid-manure, too, is also 


of the utmost service in 
stimulating trees grown 
upon Grass when given 


during the winter months, 
as the turf and soil arrest 
much of its fertilising pro- 
perties where it remains 
stored for the use of the 
roots in the near future. 

We have no particulars 
as to the method of culture 
pursued with respect to the 
tree portrayed, but that it 
is of a satisfactory charac- 
ter is only too evident. Be- 
fore closing this note, a few 
descriptive notes anent this 
particular variety may, per- 
haps, be of service. In the 
first place, the individual 
fruits are large and hand- 
some in appearance, but 
not so long, but greater in 
circumference than that at 
one time prime favourite, 
Marie Louise. When ripe, 
the colour varies from pale 
to golden-yellow, and the 
skin is strewed with patches 
of cinnamon-coloured rus- 
set. The flesh is white, 
sometimes quite melting, 
Juicy, sweet, rich, and 
agreeably flavoured, but not 
so rich in this particular as 
Marie Louise. It comes 
into use during October. 
In regard to fertility and 
constancy in bearing, it is 
second to none; it succeeds 
equally well on either the 
Pear or Quince-stock, and 
has a first-rate healthy con- 
stitution, consequently it 
can be grown in any de- 
sired form of tree with 
every prospect of success. 

Marie Louise dUecle 
Pear is a valuable market 
variety, as well as a profit- 
able sort to grow for pri- 
vate use. 

Early Melons.—If there 
is a small, lew warm-house 
ready, Melons may be 
planted row, or the first 
crop may be grewn in pots 
plunged in a warm bed of leaves, for early 
Melons must have root warmth. ‘There is 
plenty of good varieties of Melons. Years ago 
we grew the Cantaloup, scarlet-fleshed, and 
very good it was, and Heir of Lockinge is 
a good, white-fleshed kind.  Eastnor Castle 
is a good, green-fleshed variety, but cultiva- 
tion is generally responsible for the good or 
bad flavour. Give Melons good loam, with a 
small quantity of manure blended with it— 
bonemeal will do; the rest of the work can 
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. . . . | . . . 
be done with liquid stimulants. Melons want | of the trees is being sapped, without benefi- 


a firm root-run, and if trained near the glass 
in a house, do not stop them till well up the 
roof. A strong plant may carry four fruits, 
but these should be set nearly at the same 
time, 
CROWDING FRUIT-TREES. 

Iv is a common experience to find garden as 
well as orchard trees much crowded in 
branch and spur, greatly to the detriment of 
the tree itself, and the crop which it bears 
from year to year. Many are nervous of 
cutting out mature branches in some in- 
stances, probably, because of the possible 
sacrifice of fruit resulting therefrom. When 
crowding of bush and pyramid trees in the 
garden is allowed to continue to go on inde- 
finitely, their heads become mere hedges of 
green spray, and the fruit loses all its com- 
mon characteristics. We have recollection 
of samples of that prince among Apples, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, so absolutely devoid 
of colour, size, and character as to be quite 
unrecognisable—indeed, they were in appear- 
ance no better than common Crabs—and this 
from no other reason than want of more 
rational pruning in winter-time. The trees 





under notice were large and vigorous, and | 


capable of producing three or four bushels 
each. Only a severe thinning of the mature 
branches can suffice as a correction to such 
overcrowding, and the sooner such work as 
this is carried out the better for the future 
crop. A small, well-sharpened saw is neces- 
sary for the operation, this to be followed by 
the paring of the jagged edges with a sharp 
knife. ‘Then the wounds heal quickly, and 
new bark extends over the shortened limb. 
Apples and Pears are the trees which most 
frequently suffer from this fearsome pruning, 
but Plums and Damsons are often thickets 
of barren growth. 

Wall-trees, too, are by no means exempt, 
it matters not what the sort or kind may be. 
The need for shortening of spurs on wall- 
trained trees was ably advocated by ‘“‘T.,”’ 
on page 24. It is true, spurs are allowed to 
extend outward so far that the prime object 
of the wall is lost. We have been witness 
of trees with these extended spurs, and they 
have even been allowed to assume such a 
crowded mass that the practical mind won- 


ders that fruit of any character is produced | 


at all. We have seen trees thus badly 
neglected brought into an improved state by 
removing one-half of the spur growth in one 
winter season, the remainder being taken off 
the next year or two seasons following. — It is 
an extreme measure, and the operation a 
severe one; but when trees have lapsed into 
such a sad and unfruitful state, there cannot 
be any loss because of their removal. If a 
tree is healthy and vigorous, it will soon push 
new growths, even should the whole of the 
spurs be shortened at one operation; but, 
should the tree be enfeebled by branch and 
root neglect, then less drastic treatment must 
be practised. The standard tree-pruner is a 
capital implement for dealing with aged 


espalier wall-trees when the cutting-blade is | 


> 


kept well ‘‘honed.’’ One can, with the aid 
of this useful tool, prune trees quickly 
and effectively from the ground. Pears and 
Plums, and especially the former, are trees 
one finds in old gardens in need of this thin- 
ning of the spurs. The Morello Cherry is 
another subject of the garden often found in 
a hopelessly crowded state. On these a deal 
of wasted time is spent in the use of nails 
and shreds, which not only defeat the object 
of the planter, but make, at the same time, 
their culture unnecessarily costly. Morello 
Cherries are among the most regular and 
heavy-bearing of fruit-trees; often they will 


flower and produce fruits, even to a three- | 


fold extent, and attempt even to carry this 
weight of fruit to the ripening period. How- 
ever, the crisis comes in the process of ston- 
ing, the result of which is wholesale collapse. 
The trees themselves, from their annual ex- 
cess of. attempted profit, show the effect of 
over-strain in dying branches. We have 
actually seen the growths of Morellos so 
closely nailed that the finger could scarcely 
pass between them. It is nothing less than 
folly to practise such extravagance in nails 
and shreds, because there is, in each and 
every incident, direct loss, and the vitality 





cent result. Severe pruning in the case of 
Cherries must not be undertaken without 


the exercise of judgment, for gumming ie | 
| easily set up when this is undertaken, and the 
| consequence may be serious casualty. 





GOOSEBERRY PRUNING. 
BEFORE pruning bush Gooseberries the 
grower should ascertain the purposes for 


which the fruit will be needed. If for bottling 
or gathering green, then there is no necessity 
to prune so closely as when the berries have 
to hang and ripen. In the latter case, the 
heads of the bushes must be kept open, and 
the branches so disposed that the gathering 
may be done with as little discomfort as pos- 
sible. This is a matter which should receive 
strict attention while the bushes are in quite 
a young state, because if the young shoots, 
which are retained after the heads have been 
thinned, are then properly regulated, and 


| stand equi-distant from each other, there can 


be no crowding nor crossing when they 
take on the form of main branches. All that 
trees so formed need in the way of pruning 
is to have the young wood issuing laterally 
from the main branches and spurs cut back 
to about half or three-quarters of an inch; 
and to shorten the leading shoot at the tips 
of the branches to 4 inches or 5 inches. 
the branches get old and exhibit signs of ex- 
haustion, young shoots should be trained in 
to take their places, and if attention to this 
is given in good time, the bushes can always 
be kept well furnished with healthy wood. It 
is astonishing the quantity of fruit, bushes 
grown on this principle will bear, and it is a 
method I always adopt with respect to des- 
sert varieties. Last year I saw a fine lot of 
bushes grown in this way in a large garden 


| in the north, which were iu the pink of con- 


dition, and it was a pleasure to see the prin- 
ciple carried out so successfully on such in- 
telligent lines. 

Young bushes as received from the nursery- 
man should be thinned and regulated, and 
cut back fairly hard to ensure the production 
of plenty of young shoots, from among which 
the future main branches should be selected 
the following season. All not required should 
be spurred back, shortening the others back 
to about 9 inches in length. Some varieties 
make upright growth, while others are in- 
clined to droop, and will, if allowed, reach 
to the ground. The former give little or no 
trouble, but with regard to the latter it is in- 
cumbent on the pruner to leave only such 
shoots as have a tendency to point in an up- 
ward direction to form the lower tiers of 
branches in young trees, and to cut when 
shortening them to an eye or bud pointing up- 
wards. In some cases it 1s necessary to en- 
tirely remove the lower branches in old 
bushes, as in course of time they droop so 
close to the ground as to render the produce 
of little or no value. 

In the case of bushes which have to furnish 
berries for gathering while green, the centres 
in this case must be kept open enough for 
gathering to be done expeditiously, and to 
allow for the development of Jateral and spur 
growths. Beyond this the wood may be left 
much closer than in the preceding case; in 
fact, some growers only give the heads a 
general annual thinning, cut out all cross 
wood and such as may ke considered too near 
the ground, and some tip the ends of: shoots 
while others leave them intact. Cordon- 
trained trees which were (or should be) sum- 
mer-pruned will need all growths stopped at 
that period to be further shortened to half 
an inch. Any shoots retained for making 


good deficiencies, which have or are likely to | 
occur, are best cut back to where the wood | 
If strong and | 


is firm, if not well-ripened. 


well-budded, tipping will suffice. This fur- 


nishing of the trees with relays of young | 


shoots, with the object of ultimately replac- 
ing the older branches as they become decre- 
pit, must have strict attention, otherwise 
there will be unsightly blanks and much dis- 
appointment. 
dealt with in regard to spur-pruning in the 
same way, and the leading shoots tipped 
annually until the top of the trellis, etc., is 
reached. The shoots on newly-planted trees 
may be cut back to an equal length, say 


As | 


Younger trees will need to be | 
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| shoots, which j 
| main branches, intact, and then at the winter 
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9 inches, or one foot, according to their 
strength,and spur in all lateral or side growths 
(if any) to three-quarters of an inch. In 
the summer cut back all side-shoots to 
4 inches, finally cutting them back to half 
an inch next winter. Leave the extension 
will eventually become the 


pruning, pursue the same tactics with re- 
gard to tipping and leaving them of one uni- 
form length. Where birds are so numerous 
as to prohibit early pruning, the matter must, 
perforce, be deferred till spring, unless re- 
course be had to syringing or spraying the 
bushes with some mixture such as lime and 
soot or lime alone. It is better in some in- 
stances to protect the bushes by netting them 
rather than defer the pruning till spring. 


ASW 





FRUIT-BUSHES AND BIRDS. 


Ir is worthy of note how early in the autumn 
fruit-trees are attacked by the sparrows. 
Dwellers near towns have to contend with 
these destructive birds, but in country places 
the bullfinch is the worst enemy. ‘The spar- 
rows began to pick out the buds about the 
second week in November, and by mid-De- 
cember they had cleared some Gooseberry- 
bushes. It is not everyone that can afford to 
put Gooseberries, etc., under a wire-house, 
which is, undoubtedly, the cheapest in the 
long run. Those having a few bushes only 
do not care to go to this outlay. I came to 
this place at the close of last year, and found 
that the Gooseberries and Currants were 
From about twenty fine Gooseberry- 
bushes I had not a quart of fruit. 

When bushes are grown singly about the 
garden the difficulty of protection is greater, 
but when grouped they can be protected by 
straining fine mesh wire-netting 3 feet high 
round them, keeping it upright by thrusting 
stakes through the meshes of the wire, allow- 
ing them to stand 4 inches or 5 inches above 
it. Then over the top can be strained wire, 
according to the width. If necessary, the 
wire may be allowed to remain till after the 
fruit is ripe. If severe cold comes at this 
time, some protection may be put over the 
top wire, which does much to ward off frost. 
Another method may be adopted to help pre- 
serve the buds—namely, tying up the bushes 
quite close together. I know several culti- 
vators that adopt this way with fine results. 
I have now about twenty bushes treated in 
this way. They should be tied so close that 
the birds cannot get between the branches. 
I did what pruning the bushes needed before 
tying them up. This allows them to go closer 
together. I shall allow the bushes to remain 
in this way till the danger from the birds is 
over. When the string is cut, the bushes 
soon assume their natural growth. Currants 
are treated in the same way. One gardener 
I used to live with had his bushes coated 
over with limewash two or three times dur- 
ing the season, passing it through a fine rose 
can. No bushes have I seen in better health, 
and he always had a fine crop of fruit. 

DoRSET. 





OPEN-AIR VINE CULTURE 


THE creation of a small open-air vineyard in 
the gardens of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, Wisley, Surrey, will be watched 
with considerable interest by all who are 
concerned in that aspect of Grape-growing. 
The experiment, which should exhibit some 
very clear results next year, the Vines being 
now fully established, is, of course, not a 
new one, as in past years many such vine- 
yards have been planted with more or less, 
and probably with less than more success. 
This Surrey vineyard has attracted the notice 
of the daily Press, but writers in those publi- 
cations have little or no practical knowledge 
to guide them. The most modern experi- 
ment is that of the Marquis of Bute, at 
Castle Coch, Cardiff, where so long since as 
1875 an extensive area was planted with 
French wine-producing Vines on the system 
common in France. In his excellent book 
on the Vine, published in 1892, the late Mr. 
A. F. Barron, the greatest authority of his 
day on Grape culture, tells his readers that 
the site selected there was a gentle slope 
facing south, the soil a light, fibrous loam, 
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2 feet deep, resting on limestone. That 
should have been an ideal position for the 
vineyard, and the soil equally suitable. The | 
first wine from the crop was made, in quan- 
tity 40 gallons, in 1877. The following year 
the crop was better, but in two succeeding 


ing cold and sunless. Such seasons in 
England are not rare, and their recurrence 
shows how uncertain must be outdoor Grape 
production. In 1881 there was a good crop, 
jand the wine made from it 
|pro nounced excellent. 
|\Then came two years of 
failure again, but since 
1884 more or less wine has 
been made. The late Mr. 
Pettigrew, who planted 
land controlled this Cardiff 
vineyard, gave a lecture on 
it at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society some years 
jago, and I remember his 
reply to a question I put 
to him, was that a good 
wine year was about one 
in seven; not a very hope- 
ful result. 

At Cardiff all the best 





modern early ripening 
Grapes are grown. So 
also have those been 


planted at Wisley. There 
the very earliest is what is 
the chief variety at Castle 
Coch, the Gamay Noir, 
and which is the most 
‘widely grown in the French 
vineyards. At ~°Wisley 
the site of the  vine- 
jyard is the south - east 
side of a rising slope, 
rather wind swept, the soil 
a deep sand, and one that 
should in the summer be- 
[come very warm. — Cer- 
tainly, the Vines should 
do as well there, and have 
about them a drier,warmer 
atmosphere than is found 
at Cardiff. The Vines are 
planted 6 feet apart in 
rows, and flat-trained. The 
jcanes made one year are 
in the winter cut down 
falmost close to the 
ground, the Grapes each 
season being carried on 
‘the new canes, and not far 
from the ground. ‘That 
is following the French 
practice. The area plan- 
jted is about two acres, 
and the variety of Vines is 
very large. Such fruit as 
did approach to ripeness 
jJast season was severely 
attacked by birds, hence it 
|may be accepted as one 
jneedful condition of out- 
door Grape culture in this 
country that netting of all 
|the Vines must be made 
imperative. But, as a 
matter of economy, may it 
/not be assumed that an 
ordinary span vinery—say, 
80 feet wide and 100 feet 
/long—with Vines grown, 
cropped, and fed as market 
Grape Vines are, would 
produce more and better 
wine-making Grapes than 
the two acres at Wisley 
ever will in any one sea- 
son. It is not that here 
we cannot grow Grapes 
outdoors as well as in France or Spain. It is 
the relatively short periods of hot, ripening 
weather we have in our erratic summers which 
handicap Grape-growing outdoors. Even on 
warm walls, Sweet Water and Black Cluster 
Grapes too seldom ripen well. If half-ripened 
sour Grapes make the best wine, then no 
more need be said. Di: 





Pines.—These are mostly grown in rather 
low houses or pits, where coverings can 





years the crops were failures, the season be- | 








easily be drawn over the glass on frosty 
nights. ‘This will prevent the escape of the 
moisture, keep the atmosphere in a genial 
condition, and save fuel. I have proved by 
experiment that a covering of mats or frigi- 
domo will make a difference of 5 degs. in the 
temperature. Of course, all covers will be 
removed in the morning, and replaced at. 
night. Very little water will be required 
now if the pots are plunged in a moist, warm 
bed. Any plants large enough to fruit may 











Nephrolepis Barrowsi. 


have a slight check given by lifting the pot 
out of the plunging-bed for a few days, re- 
placing it when the object has been obtained, 
or the plants may be kept in a slightly drier 
condition. 

Grafting wax.—The following is a good recipe 
for making grafting wax: Melt in a basin 1 lb. of 
tallow, 2'lb. of bees’-wax, and 4 lb. of resin, stir well 
together, and keep in a cool place in the dish it was 
melted in. 


————— 


Dahlias (Spud North).—Please say whether you 
require Cactus, single, show, or Pompon Dablias? 


|more foliose character, 


NEPHROLEPIS BARROWSI. 
THIS is one of the many pretty sports which 
the Nephrolepis family has so generously 
provided in recent years. It is distinguished 
from some similar sub-bipinnate varieties, 
such as Fosteri and tessellata, by being of a 
and the undivided 


| portion of the pinnse being crisped or undu- 


lating, adding considerably to its attractive- 
ness. ‘The photographed frond we reproduce 


|is from Messrs. H. B. May’s nurseries at 


Edmonton. CaTicD. 





GROWING FERNS IN BATCHES. 


| MANY market growers not only grow seed- 


ling Ferns on in batches of several vlants 
together, but also double them again when 
potting on into 5-inch pots. This latter 
system, although it makes bushy stuff quickly, 
does not in all instances add to the beauty of 
the Ferns so treated. There are some which 
when grown on singly do not form such com- 
pact, bushy plants as are required by the 
florists for decoration. These may be grown 
on from scedlings in clumps, and generally 
one plant will take the lead and grow tall, 
the weaker plants furnishing the base with 
shorter fronds. 

In this note I did not intend to include 
ordinary market Ferns, but more particularly 


| to refer to some of the choicer sorts, which, 
| when grown singly, do not make much show. 


| anthes elegans, C. 





| plants in 
| has 
| grown on singly from seedlings and 


? able 


| an idea of what may be done. 


Instead of growing these on as referred to 
above, I should recommend growing them 
singly until they have attained a fair size, 
then putting several plants into a shallow 
pot or pan. I find ordinary seed pans about 
5 inches deep and from 8 inches to 12 inches 
in diameter suitable for many sorts. They 
take about six plants of such kinds as Cheil- 
tomentosa, and others of 
similar habit. Of course, these may be 
grown on from single plants into fair-sized 
specimens, but the young plants grouped to- 
gether have a better appearance. Dory- 


opteris ludens, although it makes large, bald 


| fronds, is difficult to grow into a good speci- 


men from a single crown. A most effective 
specimen may, however, be made by arrang- 
ing a few plants together after they have 
made some good fronds—say, about four 
a 12-inch pan. Pteris Victoriz 
proved disappointing to some, but if 
then 
grouped together in pans it shows off to great 
advantage. Though many growers do not 
succeed with this Fern, I have seen it grow- 
ing as freely as the ordinary P. serrulata, 


| really good plants being had in 5-inch pots. 


Some of the larger growing Ferns may also 
be treated in the same way with advantage. 
Take Nephrolepis rufescens tripinnatifida as 
an example. Old plants often produce 


| stunted and distorted fronds, but when grown 


on from single crowns they, under favour- 
conditions, make very fine fronds. 
Single plants are too thin to produce a good 
effect by themselves. Many more examples 
might be given, but the above will convey 


[ak abe 





Camellia-buds dropping (M. B. Ridston).—Sce- 
ing that the plants are in the open and have in 
former years given a good account of themselves, the 
most probable cause of the failure is soil-poverty 
about the roots of the plants, or this, in conjunction 
with dryness at the root at the time the buds were 
setting. Trees of the size you name require a good 
deal of assistance, and particularly during the season 
of growth and when at the period of ripening the 
buds are forming. Just what the treatment should 
be will depend very largely upon the soil and season 
itself. As the trees must have been some years in the 
position, you might now give a mulching of decayed 
manure, leaf-soil, and loam, and later on, when the 
flowering is past, take out a trench round about, the 
plants—say, at 8 feet from the stem—and give fresh 
soil, composed of leaf-soil, peat, and loam in equal 
parts, together with a sixth part of very old manure. 
Then, when growth begins, see that the plants get a 
good soaking of water now and then, which may 
be kept up till the buds are formed should occasion 
demand. Disbudding would avail nothing, and you 
may possibly remove the strong with the weak. 


Will correspondents and advertisers kindly 
note that our telephone number is 10402 Central. 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival étrect, 
London, E.C, 
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VEGETABLES. 





VEGETABLE FORCING IN PITS AND 
FRAMES. 


WHERE a quantity of leaves can be had for 
the raking, or if a good stock of them was 
saved and put by during the process of clean- 
ing the pleasure-grounds last autumn, they 
should now be turned to profitable account for 
hot-bed making. On the beds early crops of 
vegetables can now be raised with much less 
trouble, and with less cause for anxiety on 
the part of the grower than was the case 
earlier in the year, as the days are now per- 
ceptibly lengthening, and the crops, what- 
ever they may consist of, will, therefore, have 
the benefit of an increase of daylight and the 
prospect of the beneficent influence of sun- 
shine. If the bulk of leaves is sufficient to 
allow for it, an addition of one-third stable 
manure will suffice to hasten fermentation, 
and when the mass has been turned once or 
twice to dispel rank steam, it is ready for 
use. If there is a scarcity of the leaves, then 
the use of a large quantity of manure cannot 
be avoided, but the fact must be borne in 
mind that the greater the quantity of leaves 
there is in the bed, the more steady and 
lasting will be the heat. The mild heat re- 
quired for forcing Turnips is best afforded 
with the aid of tree-leaves alone, and the same 
with regard to Potatoes which are required 
for use in about ten or twelve weeks hence. 
There are two ways of conducting the forcing 
of early vegetables—the one is by the utilisa- 
tion of unheated brick-pits, and the other 
with the aid of a series of the ever-useful two- 
light frames. The former should be capable 
of holding a bed of fermenting materials from 
3 feet to 4 feet in depth, otherwise a suffi- 
cient amount of heat will not be maintained 
to keep the crop growing continuously. To 
accommodate the frames, hotbeds should be 
constructed from 38 feet to 5 feet in depth, 
according to materials at command, and from 
2 feet to 8 feet wider at back and front, and 
at either end, to allow space for walking 
round, and to give the requisite attention to 
the inmates. The beds in each and every case 
should be made firm by well treading each 
layer of material as the building proceeds, as 
nothing is more annoying than to have the 
frames become tilted out of level, and for the 
beds of soil within them to sink irregularly. 
Light, rich soil is essential for the success- 
ful growing of these early crops, with the ex- 
ception of Turnips, for a rather heavier soil 
is advisable, with some lime-rubbish added 
also. A good heap of compost should first be 
mixed, and this can be quickly got together 
by the exercise of a little forethought. For 
instance, the accumulation of refuse beneath 
the potting-bench can be sifted and used for 
this purpose. Then, if the soil in which the 
Chrysanthemums were grown in the previous 
year was saved when the old stools were 
thrown away, this will form another addition. 
Then there is almost sure to be some charred 
soil at disposal, as a result of the burning up 
of rubbish, and, if not, it will require no great 
effort to burn some. If Mushrooms are grown 
the spent manure will form another valuable 
addition, and the same with regard to leaf, a 
good quantity of which is an essential for the 
purpose under consideration. It may also be 
necessary to add some loam to give the mass 
sufficient holding power, and then with a 
sprinkling of soot, the whole may be mixed, 
and afterwards placed in the frames or pits 
to the depth of not less than 1 foot. The 
compost for Turnips should contain a greater 
quantity of loam, and, as mentioned pre- 
viously, a good sprinkling of fine lime-rubbish 
also. With the exception of that for Pota- 
toes, the soil should be made quite firm by 
lightly treading it, and if the compost is 
passed through a coarse sieve prior to putting 
it in the frames, etc., to free it of stones and 
sticks, a good seed-bed can be secured by 
simply raking the surface down to a fine tilth. 
SOWING AND PLANTING can be done as soon 
as the soil has become thoroughly warmed, 
and the trial stick indicates that the heat of 
the bed has become steadied. Radishes, 
Carrots, and Turnips are best sown in drills 
9 inches to a foot apart. Lettuces do better 
if they are first raised in boxes or pans, and 








afterwards pricked out into the frames 
9 inches to a foot apart any way. Potatoes 
ought always to be sprouted when planted, 
and the proper number of sets should there- 
fore be set on end in boxes partly filled with 
leaf-mould, and placed in a Peach-house, in 
full light, or some other place having a simi- 
lar temperature, to start them into growth. 
For forcing purposes, Potatoes of the Ash- 
leaf type are excellent, and so is an early 
round kind named Epicure. Carrots of the 
Short Horn types are the most suitable for 
forcing. Of these, Inimitable, Paris Market, 
and Early Gem can be highly recommended. 
Among Radishes, Red and White Forcing, 
which have Turnip-shaped roots, and the 
variety known as French Breakfast are hard 
to beat. These may be sown between the 
Potato drills if frame-room is limited, but 
they must be drawn directly they are ready 
for use, before the Potatoes need to be 
moulded. Of Turnips, White Gem, which 
grows a root of similar shape to that of a 
long-rooted Radish, is very early and good, 
and White Milan and Snowball are two other 
reliable kinds. The best Lettuces for forcing 
are the early-maturing Cabbage varieties, 
of which Golden Queen and Golden Ball are 
two excellent types. Pika \Whe 


PEAS AND NITRO-BACTERINE 
INOCULATION. 


NECESSARILY any tests of the nitro-bacterine 
inoculation provided by Professor Bottomley, 
and applied to garden leguminous plants, can 
only be satisfactorily conducted when under 
the free and unbiased control of scientific 
men, aided and assisted by practical gar- 
deners, who have the fullest comprehension 
of the cropping qualities and products of the 
respective plants. It is very interesting to 
note that such tests were, during the past 
year, severely applied both at Wisley, under 
Mr. Chittenden, the science instructor of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and the garden 
superintendents; also at University College, 
Reading, under Mr. Keeble, the eminent 
scientist, and Mr. C. Foster, the garden in- 
structor. At Wisley the soil is of sand, al- 
most exclusively. At Reading it is a fairly 
good, though porous, loam, and in both 
places Peas, under ordinary conditions of 
culture, but specially so at Reading, do very 
well. It is generally held by the inoculation 
adherents that a rather poor soil is calcu- 
lated to give the inoculation a truer test than 
would fairly good garden soil. Curiously 
enough, at Wisley, where the sand is rather 
poor, and out of two separate trials—one on 
previously manured land, and one on quite 
poor land—the results of the tests were 
practically the same. At Reading the tests 
slightly favoured the inoculated plants. We 
saw the trials at Wisley. They were con- 
ducted on a broad scale, several varieties 
being sown, and in every case equal quanti- 
ties of secds and equal lengths of rows of 
both inoculated and non-inoculated seeds. 
Generally the rows were fairly strong, and 
carried good crops. They were supported by 
tall, large mesh wire-netting. To our eyes, 
and those of many gardeners who saw them, 
no difference whatever in growth or in crop 
could be discerned between the two sections 
of any variety. It was not until every pod 
on each test sowing had been gathered, and 
the ripe seeds weighed, that the full test of 
productiveness was ascertained, and then it 
was found that while the total weight of seed 
from the inoculated rows reached to 450 lb., 
the total weight from a similar number of 
non-inoculated rows reached to 515 lb., thus 
favouring non-inoculation materially. Mr. 
Chittenden states in the very voluminous re- 
port on the tests he has furnished to the 
“R.H.S. Journal,’’ that in seven out of 
twelve plots the inoculation gave a distinctly 
smaller produce than did the naturally- 
treated seed. Mr. Chittenden comes to the 
conclusion that ‘“‘the inoculation of legu- 
minous crops with nitro-bacterine in ordinary 
garden soil is not likely to prove bene- 
ficial,’’ and with that conclusion the Reading 
scientist, Mr. Keeble, seems to agree. Were 
any ordinary grower of Peas or Beans offered 
a choice between good animal manure or 
nitro-bacterine, it is absolutely certain that 
in eyery case the former would be selected, 
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and that, too, not from crass ignorancé or: 
prejudice, but because the gardener, from 
long experience, knows so well that the 
finest crops of these vegetables ever produced 
come from good manure dressings. Quackery 
in semi-scientific horticulture is not lkely to 
be acceptable to the practical cultivator. At 
Reading the trials seem to have been much 
smaller than were the Wisley trials, and 
confined to but one variety. Here there 
were three separate cultures of inoculated and 
natural seed of Early Giant Pea. The total 
yield of ripe seed of the inoculated tests was 
16 lb. 91 oz., that of the natural seed 
15 lb. 81 oz., showing a gain of 1 lb. 1 oz., 
a very small result, and not enough to pay 
the cost of inoculation or of the extra labour 
involved. But, says Mr. Keeble, these re- 
sults can afford but cold comfort to believers 
in nitro-bacterine, although rather better 
than were the Wisley results. His conclu- 
sion is that ‘‘the increase of yield from ino- 
culated seed is so small that it does not re- 
present a sufficient increase of profit as to 
make the use of nitro-bacterine on ordinary 
garden soils of practical value.”’ 
A. DEAN. 





TOMATO-GROWING IN SMALL 
HOUSES. 


A CORRESPONDENT recently called attention 
to the fact that many cottagers now grow 
Tomatoes, which in former years was not the 
case. When it is remembered that once they 
were known only to the wealthy class, and 
then used chiefly for garnishing dishes, it is 
not very surprising that at first their culture 
was limited. But for small houses, I can 
say, after a long experience with them, that 
no crop pays better. In a cottager’s house, 
where many things are grown, it is not very 
advantageous to start with seed much before 
February; then, with heat at command, one 
may begin in real earnest, sowing the seed 
in pans of light soil in the warmth of a pro- 
pagator, and, growing the plants on in sepa- 
rate pots, finally potting in 8-inch pots or 
deep boxes, taking care not to fill the pots 
with soil, but to leave ample room for mulch- 
ings, which does much towards securing 
good, heavy crops. Soil should consist of 
turf that has stood a few months, and may be 
easily pulled in pieces, and this, with a little 
bonemeal and sand, is all that is needed. 
I do not hesitate to say that, for a small 
house, at all events, the long rod or single- 
stem system jis by far the best, and not more 
than two rows of plants should be attempted 
on one stage. The plants must have light 
and air, and room left for the grower to go 
over them daily, and this is almost impossible 
where more than two rows of plants are at- 
tempted. If in the early months, there is 
room for a few extra plants in the house, 
then these should be grown on until the first 
trusses have set, and placed outside on a 
south wall for outdoor growing. The reason 
why some do not achieve success with out- 
door plants is because (1) they put the plants 
out when much too small, and (2) assign them 
cold positions in the garden, where little, if 
any, sun reaches them. Small houses of 
fruit can be made to pay, and pay well, and 
when this is the object, a moderate-sized 
fruiting variety is to be preferred to large and 
few fruits. TOWNSMAN'. 


FRENCH GARDEN FORCING. 


AN eminent vegetable-grower who has made 
strenuous efforts to adopt the French prac- 
tices in relation to the production of very 
early Cabbage-Lettuces under cloches, states 
that with him 50 per cent. of the plants 
damped off. Assuming that be the experience 
of those engaged in French gardening, in 
various districts, it would be very interesting 
to learn of their efforts to overcome that 
trouble. But the people who could give in- 
formation keep silent, and their operations 
carefully secluded from ordinary observers. 
What information is given in relation to this 
much-boomed method seems to come chiefly 
through those who have some pecuniary in- 
terests in promoting it. What value, for in- 
stance, can attach to the evidence or state- 
ments of anyone engaged in trading in the 
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special articles which French gardening 
needs? But is it not probable that the damp- 
ing off of young, semi-forced Lettuces under 
cloches is due to the greater humidity of our 
climate than is that of France, and as the 
soil on which the Lettuces are grown must 
be full of animal manure to generate warmth, 
is it not probable that such conditions would 
breed fungus liberally? Practically any 
hot-water-heated frame — a 3-inch pipe 
running back and front, thus furnishing 
warmth as well as dryness—is in our climate 
far more likely to result in the successful cul- 
ture of Lettuces early than using masses of 
fermenting dung and innumerable cloches. 





abilities of our own gardeners be thus tested 
against those of other methods of culture, 
French or otherwise. A. D. 





NOTHS AND REPLIES. 

Winter Creens.—Complaints have reached 
me from various sources that the recent snow 
blizzard and one severe frost did great harm 
to winter Greens. It would be of consider- 
able interest to learn from readers living in 
various districts how far it is so, and if it be 
so, then to state what kinds or varieties have 
suffered most, and those which have suffered 
least. It may be needful, however, to warn 








Narcissus White Queen. 


* 
These costly coverings are not only brittle, , 


but get broken all too early and abundantly. 
On the other hand, properly glazed, stout, 
well-painted wood frames, whether single or 
span, will endure for many years, and can in 
hard weather be easily covered with mats or 
straw-litter. At the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on the 26th inst., 
prizes are offered for four varieties or 
kinds of salads, home-grown, and for collec- 
tions of four kinds of forced vegetables, shown 
by trade growers. These classes should 
serve to bring out the productions of French 
growers, or of those who have adopted the 
French system of culture, if they are of 
British growth, It will be well if the cultural 





readers who have breadths of the smooth or 
glaucous-leaved forms, such as Breda, As- 
paragus, or Rugged Jack Kales, that these 
often suffer severely from a fungoid attack, 
which seems to literally burn them up, and 
such attack is often attributed to frost. 
Really, it is unwise to plant that section at 
all, with the exception of Chou de Milan, one 
of the garden forms of the Thousand-headed 
Kale, and the best. If any readers have 
grown the new Chou de Russie, which stood 
so well at Wisley, and received a first-class 
certificate there, any information as to how 


| that form has done with them would be very 


acceptable. The Kale or Borecole section is 
valuable for early spring supplies.—A, 





ROOM AND WINDOW. 


NARCISSUS WHITE QUEEN. 
THE character and form of this unique Leedsi 
Narcissus are so admirably portrayed in the 
accompanying illustration that little need be 
said concerning it. When first exhibited a 
few years ago, the variety created something 
like a sensation by reason of its purity and 
refinement, and the highest position it then 
attained it holds to-day, with this additional 
attribute—that it has proved a strong and 
sturdy grower, and one that can be relied 
upon in almost all classes of soils. White 
Queen has been compared over and over 
again to a White Sir Watkin, and such a 
comparison might hold good in point of size 
alone, but scarcely, we think, in any other 
particular. The plant, albeit it is a sturdy 
grower, has not, of course, the stature or the 
broad leafage of a Sir Watkin, and, indeed, 
this latter is as unique in the incomparabilis 
set as is White Q:-een among the exquisite 
Leedsi varieties. Apart from this, and from 
the general refinement and beauty of the 
flower, there is something exceedingly fasci- 
nating in the dainty, crimp-like frill that 
characterises the margin of the crown in this 
lovely Daffodil. The highest awards possible 
have been showered upon it, and, moreover, 
they have been merited. The perianth seg- 
ments are broad, and of pure white. The 
handsome cup or crown, which at first open- 
ing is of pale citron shade, presently passes 
to white ; so that the flowers of a day or two 
old would be practically pure white through- 
out. As a chaste variety of the highest ex- 
cellence, this queen of white Leedsi Daffo- 
dils deserves a place in every collection. 
E. J. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Aspidistras in rooms. Sometimes during 
the winter months, when Aspidistras are 
kept in the window of a room where there is 
only a fire occasionally, they show signs of 
deterioration, the leaves turn yellow, and 
give one the appearance that they need 
taking in hand. It is just then that the 
warmth and moisture of a greenhouse are 
likely to assist them; but, where there is no 
greenhouse, then they should be found a place 
in a room where fire is regularly kept, as in 
a kitchen, sponging the leaves, and giving 
them a little fertiliser to stimulate them. 
Now is the time when old, pot-bound plants 
will benefit by division. It is an operation 
needing care, as otherwise, in cutting the 
roots with a blunt knife—if they cannot be 
pulled apart—one is apt to do more harm 
than good. A good compost for Aspidistras 
will be found in loam, leaf-mould, or brown, 
fibrous peat, with a little sand. Considering 
their great value for room and table decora- 
tion, they are worth the little trouble they 
give just at the time of repotting.—Towns- 
MAN. 








Poultry manure.—I notice elsewhere that 
poultry manure is offered for sale, fresh or 
dried, from a poultry farm at ten shillings 
per ton, Assuming that the material is pure 
manure, and especially if dry, the charge is 
not great, as good poultry manure, if of a 
somewhat concentrated form, is highly fer- 
tilising, especially where the poultry are 
largely fed on corn. It is, however, a some- 
what novel experience to find this manure 
quoted at per ton, and evidences, no doubt, 
the growth of poultry-farming, a most desir- 
able feature of country life. But, however 
obtained, it is always well not only to dress 
this manure freely with soot, but also to in- 
termix with it, to enable the matter to be- 
come thoroughly disintegrated and incorpo- 
rated with the soil, an equal quantity of 
ordinary soil, letting the whole lie in a heap 
for a few months to become thoroughly dried 
and absorbed, also turning the heap two or 
three times, to cause the mixing to be more 
complete. Poultry manure is deficient in 
fibre, and that, even when fhus treated, is its 
chief defect. None the less, where found, 
every portion should be fully utilised for 
garden crops.—A. 





| 
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Conservatory.—When removing from the 
conservatory plants that have ceased to be 
effective, all those not required for propagat- 
ing may be thrown out, as it is useless to 
occupy space under glass with plants which 
cannot be used again. This refers more espe- 
cially to soft-wooded plants, such as Salvias, 
Begonias, Chrysanthemums, ete., which are 
easily propagated, and can be grown to a 
flowering size in one season. ‘Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Narcissi, and other bulbs now in 
flower, and others following in succession, will 
form bright masses. Crocuses, Snowdrops, 
Anemones, which are coming on in cool- 
houses, will last some time, and give us a 
breath of early spring. Freesias also are 
abundant and sweet now, and will last till 
other things come into bloom. One does not 
want plants which are lasting, so much as 
constant succession. Lily of the Valley, 
where there are means of forcing, will be 
plentiful now, and Tea and other Roses are 
coming on, Standard Tea and other Roses 
in pots are very useful for forming centres 
among lower-growing things. Carnations, of 
the Perpetual or Tree section, are always valu- 
able and lasting, and a good batch of the 
White Pink Her Majesty will be  use- 
ful by-and-bye. The best way to do 
these is to strike cuttings taken from 
the forced plants in early spring, plant 
them out when rooted, and established in 
small pots. Lift and pot up in September 
three plants in a 6-inch pot. Keep in cool 
frame till first week in January, and bring 
them on in gentle heat to flower in March. 
The flowers are valuable for cutting. Young 
plants give the finest flowers. Lilium Harrisi 
without retarding is coming on to flower at 
Easter or earlier. Zonal Pelargoniums are 
now bright in a temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs. near the glass. Bouvardias also are 
good in the same temperature. Hydrangeas 
in 5-inch pots well ripened are now coming on 
in warm-house. Early-flowering Acacias are 
becoming active. Azaleas and Genistas are 
among the brightest things we have now ; late 
varieties will come in succession. 

Forcing-house.—This department will be 
very busy now as so much can be done, and 
so much is wanted at this season. The night 
temperature should not fall below 60 degs., 
and there should be an intermediate house 
for flowering plants which will have to 
go to the conservatory to harden them a little. 
[fardy shrubs, which have been prepared for 
forcing, will soon respond in a genial tempera- 
ture now, but it is useless attempting to force 
anything which has had no previous prepara: 
tion. Good clumps of Solomon’s Seal and 
Dielytra spectabilis will soon move, as will 
also Spireas, where they have commenced 
making roots, but if placed in strong heat 
before some progress has been made below, 
they may not break into growth regularly. It 
is never wise to move things from a low 
temperature to strong heat unless there is 
some activity in-the roots. If the house is 
large enough, there is no limit to the work 
which may be done in it, but for forcing, in- 
stead of having one large house, I should 
prefer several smaller ones, with a full com- 
mand over the heating apparatus. Seeds of 
Begonias and many other things may be 
started now, also new Dahlias, Tuberous 
Begonias, and Cannas. 


Creenhouse.—-Pelargoniums should now be 
ready for the flowering pots. The 5-inch pot 
is the market-man’s size, and very nice little 
well-flowered plants can be had in that size, 
but for the conservatory we want larger 
plants. In the old days some specimens were 
grown in ll-inch pots, but it would be diffi- 
cult to find similar plants now. I have seen 
them trained as pyramids 5 feet high, and 
well furnished, and very attractive such 
plants were, in the conservatory or at exhibi- 
tions. But, though the same skill and time 
are not now given up to the training of Pelar- 
goniums, they come at a time when bright 
colours are wanted in the conservatory. There 
is one drawback to their culture in that the 
green-fly is partial to them, and the vapor- 
iser must be used often. The show Pelar- 
goniums, to do them well, really want a house 








to themselves. They must have good compost, 
two-thirds to be good loam, with some body 
in it, and the other third leaf-mould, sand, 
and a little bone-meal, or some other stimu- 
lating matter. The pots must be well drained, 
and the potting firm. All through the winter 
the night temperature must work between 
45 degs. and 50 degs. The plants must be 
near the glass and not crowded. The ventila- 
tion must be free. 


Pruning late Vines.—Where the Grapes 
are left on the Vines the pruning will not be 
done yet, but it is a mistake to keep Grapes 
on the Vines after January, as they keep 
quite well in a room with an equable tempe- 
rature of 45 degs., or so, if the bunches are 
taken off with about 8 inches of wood, and 
the end of the wood supporting the Grapes 
placed in a bottle of water and made firm. 
When Vines are pruned late, and there is a 
possibility of bleeding, a little styptic should 
be applied immediately to the cut made by 
the knife before the sap exudes. Painters’ 
knotting will do, but it must follow the knife. 
If one person uses the knife, a boy can follow 
with a small brush and the bottle of knotting 
or styptic, and complete the operation 


Outdoor garden.— Unfortunately, what are 
termed American shrubs will not thrive in 
chalk or limestone districts. They grow and 
flower freely over the old red sandstone in 
Worcestershire, Staffs., and Cheshire. They 
may not grow so luxuriantly as they do in the 
peat in Surrey, but they flower freely. They 
grow and flower well in Messrs. Paul and 
Sons’ nurseries, on the borders of Epping 
Forest, at High Beech, where the soil 
appears to be a gritty loam, and they are 
at home always in alluvial soil, on the banks 
of lakes and rivers. I have found them do 
well in beds made with chopped turf, old 
vegetable matter, cow manure, and sand. 
These materials may generally be obtained 
in most districts more cheaply than peat ; 
and after planting, a mulch of manure on the 
surface is a great help. As Rhododendrons 
will not thrive in very dry situations ‘unless 
there are great depth of soil and some shade, 
the advantage of having a good, large mass or 
clump of American shrubs or a miniature 
American garden is, there is such -a scope 
for bulbs of various kinds in the intervals 
between the plants and round the margins. 
There is no better place for Lilies, Gladioli, 
Lily of the Valley, Solomon’s Seal, Diely- 
tras, and similar plants, than among the 
Rhododendrons or round the margins. Alte- 
rations in progress should be pushed on as 
fast as possible, as very shortly the usual 
routine work will require more attention. 
Thin or weakly lawns should be top-dressed 
with basic slag, or some special dlawn- 
manure. If the Grasses are encouraged, 
weeds will not give so much trouble. Beds 
intended for Carnations may have a top- 
dressing of good loam, and a sprinkling of 
soot. 


Fruit garden.—In pruning Apricots and 
Plums on walls wherever there is space 
enough, leave a young shoot to fill it up. As 
a general rule where the walls are 12 feet 
high, the fan is the best system of training, 
as the walls are covered much sooner than 
by any other system, and if a branch dies, the 
space is easily filled by young wood that may 
bear fruit the second year. One of the 
troubles of the fruit-grower is the liability 
on some soils for branches to die suddenly on 
Apricot-trees, and the difficulty of finding 
and removing the cause. My idea of the 
cause of branches dying is planting in rich 
soil of too locse a nature. The growth at 
first is very rapid—too rapid, in fact, for 
building up a long fruitful life. Steady pro- 
gress in a firm root-run seems to give the 
best chance of continued fertility. Tight 
shreds or ligatures are very harmful to trees 
by causing wounds to break out on the bark, 
and a shrunken branch checks the flow of 
sap. In training wall-trees, every tie or 
shred should be examined, and if there is 
not sufficient room for growth, the shred or 
tie should be removed. In planting fruit- 
trees for ornament, besides Apples, the 
Medlar, the Quince, and the Mulberry are 
worth attention, and the Cherry for its 
wealth of blossoms in spring, though the 
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birds will take toll of the fruit unless netted 
up. 

Vegetable garden.—There must be plenty 
of Mushrooms and other forced produce, such 
as Seakale, French Beans, and Asparagus. 
Rhubarb is easily forced where there is 
warmth. Light is not required, as that only 
develops the foliage, and we always find 
Rhubarb forced in the dark comes brighter 
and better in colour; but the atmosphere of 
the place must be sweet and free from 
ammonia, such as is given off by fermenting 
manure, which gives the produce of both 
Rhubarb and Seakale an earthy, unpleasant 
flavour. French Beans must have a brisk, 
genial temperature of not less than 60 degs. 
to 65 degs. at night, and be near the glass. 
They will do well on shelves in Pine stoves 
or other forcing-houses. All the vacant land 
should be broken up deeply, and manured to 
suit the crop intended to be planted. Special 
attention should be given to the land in- 
tended for tap-rooted plants, as they are 
always sown over land without fresh manure. 
Draw a little earth up to early Cabbages, 
and fill up blanks, if any. Sow seeds of 
Onions, Cauliflowers, and Lettuces in heat 
for transplanting. Place boxes of Mint in 
heat, and sow Basil in pots for using green. 
The soil works freely now for planting any- 
thing. E. Hoppay. 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February 1st.—When the weather is suit- 
able and the surface dry, early Potatoes 
which have developed the central crown eye 
will be planted on a warm border in front of 
a range of forcing-houses. Things come early 
in this position, and Potatoes will be pro- 
tected when they come through. Sowed 
Gradus and other early Peas, as a good sup- 
ply is wanted as early as possible. Trans- 
planted some of the August-sown Onions on 
to good, deeply-worked land. 

February 2nd.—Planted a new border with 
some of the best hardy plants, special atten- 
tion being given to those suitable for cutting. 
Moved a lot of strong roots of herbaceous 
Peeonies to form a mass in the wild garden, in 
association with Foxgloves, Evening Prim- 
roses, and other things. Planted groups of 
Lilies round the margins and in the open 
spaces of recently-planted groups of Rhodo- 
dendrons. 

February 3rd.—Trained Peaches on south 
wall. The trees are usually taken altogether 
from the wall, and after pruning and washing 
are trained so that the wall is completely 
covered, plenty of space being left for train- 
ing in the young wood. Morello Cherries do 
very well as standards, though the finest 
fruits are gathered from the trees on north 
walls. In pruning the standard trees, the 
young wood is thinned and not much short- 
ened. 

February jth.—All spare time is given up 
to trenching vacant ground. Most of the 
manure was wheeled on during frost. Special 
attention is given to the plots intended for 
Onions, Seakale, and Asparagus. As many 
roots of Asparagus are wanted for forcing, 
the stock is kept up by sowing seeds annu- 
ally in March. Seakale is propagated by root- 
cuttings, which are taken off and laid in 
damp sand till March. Only one crown is 
permitted to grow. 

February 5th.—There is a good deal of pot- 
ting in hand now. All the autumn-propa- 
gated stocks are put into single pots, and 
placed in warm-house for a time to get estab- 
lished. Where stock of any plant is deficient 
cuttings are taken and inserted in shallow 
boxes in heat. Seeds of Begonias, Petunias, 
Verbenas, Lobelias, and other things are 
being sown, including what are termed sub- 
tropical plants. 

February 6th.—The temperature of vineries 
and other fruit-forcing-houses is gradually 
raised to meet the advance of the growth of 
the plants, and increase of daylight. Azaleas 
in bloom are moved to the conservatory as 
the blossoms begin to expand. There is 
plenty of flowers now. The flowers most in 
demand now for cutting are Tulips with long 
stems and Narcissi, the large, single-flowered 
varieties, such as Sir Watkin and Emperor. 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 


ROADSIDE GARDEN-GATES. 


Many of the readers of this journal are 
ywners or occupiers of gardens adjoining 
highways, and no doubt are interested in the 
subject of trespass by cattle which stray 
vlong the highway and come in through the 
zate and do damage to the garden. It is a 
form of annoyance which it is very difficult 
to guard against, for the simple reason that 
you cannot make people shut gates after 
them. It is a general principle of law that, 
in order to recover damages in respect of 
injury done, a plaintiff must be able to show 


law, as to the liability of the owner of a cow 
for damage done through the animal walk- 


ing into somebody’s front garden when the | 


gate is open, is practically on a level with 
‘the state of the law in the case of a bull en- 


ptering a china shop through the open door- | 


way. It might naturally be supposed that 
the owner of the bull would be liable for the 
value of the broken china; but that is not so 
in every case. There must be proof of negli- 
gence on the part of the owner of the bull. 
Such negligence may arise in either of two 
/ways. It may be shown that the owner knew 


that it would be unsafe to loose this particu- | 


lar animal in the public streets, and therefore 

‘that he did not exercise proper control; or 
it may be shown that the drover was using 
unnecessary violence in driving the animal, 
‘thereby causing it to be frightened. In 
leither case there would be negligence, which 
would secure a verdict for the owner of the 
broken china. In the absence of such 
evidence, however—ais, for example, when the 
facts were shown to be, when the bull was 
armless, and was being quietly and_pro- 
perly driven, and that he calmly walked into 
‘the ‘shop out of mere animal curiosity—his 
‘owner would not be liable. In a case of this 
sort, Lord Chief Justice Coleridge once said, 
in the course of his judgment : — 


“Tt is clear, as a general rule, that the owner of 
‘eattle and sheep is bound to keep them from tres- 
passing on his neighbours’ land, and if they so tres- 
/pass, an action may be brought against him, irre- 
‘spective of whether the trespass was or was not the 
result of his negligence. It is also tolerably clear, 
/ when both parties are on the highway, where each of 
/them has aright to be, and one of them is injured 
py the trespass of an animal belonging to the other, 
he must, in order to maintain his action, show that 
' the trespass was owing to the negligence of the other 
or his servant.” 


| In the same case, Mr. Justice Stephen said, 
in his judgment : — 
‘As I understand the law, where a man _ has 


| placed his cattle in a field, it is his duty to keep 
them from trespassing on the land of his neighbours ; 















/not responsible, without proof of negligence on his 
| part, for any injury they may do upon the highway, 
for they cannot thus be said to be trespassing. The 
cases quoted seem to me to establish a further ex- 
| eeption that the owner of the cattle is not re- 
| sponsible without negligence when the injury is done 
to property adjoining the highway, an exception 
' which is absolutely necessary for the conduct of the 
common affairs of life.’’ 

From these particulars it will be seen that 


| there is very rarely any chance of redress for 


' suffered damage by this sort of trespass. 
That being the case, I can only end up by 
giving the reader this item of practical ad- 
) vice: If your garden may be entered from 
| the highway by.a gate, see that your gate is 
fitted with springs or otherwise so arranged 
that when thoughtless people leave it open 
it closes automatically. BARRISTER, 





CUTTING OVERHANGING TREES. 


I Am often asked questions as to the law re- 
lating to the cutting of overhanging trees by 
neighbours, who are either cantankerous or 
who are really suffering from loss and incon- 
venience because the owners of the trees 
will not keep them within reasonable bounds. 
This is really a matter about which neigh- 
bours ought to endeavour to agree, because 
if they do not agree, and if one or both of 
| them tries to see how disagreeable he can 
make himself about the matter, neither party 
is likely to get much benefit out of the dis- 
pute. It is obviously a matter for compro- 
| Mise between reasonable men. On the one 
hand, the owner of the trees likes to see 
them grow into a shapely condition, and does 


negligence on the part of the defendant. The | 


but while he is driving them upon the highway he is | 


the owner or occupier of a garden who has | 
| | growth may 





not want to have a tree made unsightly simply 
because it overhangs his neighbour’s gardén; 


| on the other hand, the neighbour may be 


suffering from the overhanging—possibly it 
prevents the sun from getting to some bed 
which needs sunlight. Of course, matters of 
this kind should always, if possible, be dealt 
with in a friendly spirit on both sides. It 
is only when this friendly spirit has not been 
cultivated that legal advice becomes neces- 
sary. It has long since been held that if a 
man allows his trees to grow so that the 
boughs overhang his neighbour’s land, he is 
guilty of creating a nuisance; and, supposing 


. the neighbour can show that he has suffered 


damage by reason of these overhanging 
boughs, he will be able to bring an action to 
recover the damages and to obtain an injunc- 
tion against the owner of the tree, requiring 
him to abate the nuisance. Suppose, now, 
a man has, we will say, a Strawberry bed, a 
portion of which is overhung by a tree be- 
longing to his neighbour. What are the legal 
rights of the owner of the Strawberry-bed? 
Put briefly, he can do one of two things. He 
can either call upon his neighbour to abate 
the nuisance and to compensate him for any 
damage he may have suffered, or he may 
take the law into his own hands and chop off 
the overhanging boughs, provided he only 
chops them off to the level of the boundary 
between the two holdings. 

Looking at the matter from the standpoint 
of the owner of the overhanging tree, the 
question may arise whether he is entitled to 
go on to his neighbour’s land and lop the 
boughs of his own tree if he wishes to do so. 
This has been decided in the affirmative ; the 
owner of an overhanging tree may go round 
into his neighbour’s garden and do any neces- 
sary lopping without being a trespasser, pro- 
vided he does not do any mischief to his 
neighbour’s crops. Another point that has 
arisen, and has been dealt with by the House 
of Lords, is the point as to whether a man 
can ever claim the right of letting his trees 
overhang his neighbour’s land by length of 
time. This was dealt with in a judgment by 


| Lord Chancellor Herschell, who said as fol- 
| lows: ‘‘As to the question whether the plain- 


tiff has acquired any right by reason of 
the length of time these trees have overhung 
his neighbour’s soil, I think it is impossible 
to say that he has either acquired a right to 
the land over which they hang, or to their 
overhanging, under the Statute of Limita- 
tions. ‘The trees, of course, grow from time 
to time, and their space each year is different 
from what it was the year before. The same 
remark applies to the suggestion that a pre- 
scriptive right has been obtained. The tree 
of to-day is not in the condition in which it 
was twenty years ago.’ From this it will be 
seen that neither length of time nor any 
other prescriptive claim will suffice to justify 
a man allowing his trees to overhang his 
neighbour’s land. And here I leave the 
matter. 

I do not propose to deal here with the 
subject of trees overhanging highways, be- 
cause that is dealt with under the High- 
ways Acts, which provide that such over- 
be a wilful obstruction, for 
which the owner may be liable to certain 
penalties, in addition to the right of the local 
highway authorities, in the event of the 
responsible person not doing what they call 
upon him to do, to carry out the work them- 
selves and charge him with the cost of it.’ 

BARRISTER. 





POULTRY: 


ECONOMIC METHODS OF FEEDING. 
In the issue for November 14th, page 536," 
appears an interesting article on the feeding 
of poultry. There is, at least, one passage 
which I in common with many readers take 
some exception to—namely, that fowls in con; 
finement will lay more, and better, eggs thait 
those at liberty. This is not borne out by 
facts, except, perhaps, under exceptional 
circumstances. A county expert to whose 


course of lectures I had the privilege of 


listening, laid stress on the value of a good 
Grass run, especially in regard to the aspect 
of economy in feeding, which it brought. I 
admit that doctors differ in their opinions, 
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and so do, presumably, poultry experts ; but 
the layman sometimes can make comparisons 
between the opinions of experts and his own 
experience gained from daily results and ob- 
servations. Given a natural Grass run, say a 
small field or paddock, used for grazing, 
and mild weather, there is, at any rate, in 
the early morning, a fair abundance of worms 
near to, or actually on, the surface, which 
the fowls have access to; and worms are re- 
cognised as natural food for poultry. Ina 
pen, no matter what its size may be, there 
are practically no worms available, for in 
fowl pens there is usually a plenitude of 
ashes given to protect them from mud accu- 
mulation, and even with this provision, it is 
difficult to maintain a decent and sanitary 
surface, especially in wet weather. In a 
permanent pen there is nothing in the shape 
of food to be found beyond that which is 
actually placed there, and worms have a 
strong objection to gritty surfaces, especially 
of the cinder type. That poultry-keepers 
make many and serious mistakes in the feed- 
ing of birds is common knowledge, and if 
this could be corrected by advice from those 
who have gained experience from the pages 
of your valuable journal, no doubt much gain 
would accrue. Too many depend on Maize 
only as a corn food, never recognising that 
there is little value in this particular grain 
compared with some others mentioned by 
“RB, W.’? That fowls like Maize is well 
known, and for this reason, as well as the 
knowledge that it is fattening, its use is jus- 
tified on the part of many who keep fowls. In 
the winter, when Grass is short and low in 
food constituents, and the weather also is 
often cold and ungenial, some special effort 
made in the matter of feeding will repay 
poultry-keepers. “Rh, W.”’ very clearly 
shows what are the properties of the various 
foods suitable for poultry, and if those hints 
were acted upon, no doubt the attendant pro- 
fits would be increased. 

The foregoing remarks have reference to 
egg-laying stock. That table birds need 
special feeding is well known, and it is in 
connection with this that the advice of 
“BR. W.’’? more particularly reveals itself. 
Barley meal, the adopted condiment of the 
everyday feeder, would not appear to be a 
good food used alone or mixed with house and 
garden scraps. The most casual of farm- 
hands have learnt from their boyhood that 
Bean food is the most nutritious and sustain- 
ing, because they are directed to give Beans 
as a special diet to horses when in extra hard 
work. Reduced to meal there must be the 
same value when given to poultry as food. 
Very few poultry-keepers know what are the 
relative chemical values of the various corn 
foods, and, therefore, advice such as that 
given in the article in question cannot be 
otherwise than productive of gain to those 
who read and act upon it intelligently. There 
is, it is true, in these days plenty of avail- 
able material provided and distributed by 
wholesale meal and corn factors. What tells 
considerably against the investment in con- 
centrated foods in winter is the long season 
from which no returns come in the shape of 
eggs. Special feeding and protection count 
for much, as well as the selection of breed, 
and season for hatching, in the results which 
are obtained. It is a very easy matter to 
spend more than is gained when haphazard 
and careless feeding and housing obtain, and 
it is, therefore, of much importance and gain 
to learn: what foods are productive of the 





greategiag returns consistent with the least 
posspehe® cost. W. 8. 
BIRDS. 
AVIARIES AND SNOW. 
In’.the case of outdoor aviaries snowy 


weather is the worst that the bird-keeper has 
to deal with, and is also the worst from the 
point of view of the occupants of the aviary. 
All snow drifts more or less, but the snow 
that falls aceompanied by wind has a habit 
of drifting, unless checked in some manner, 
into the interior of the aviary in a way that 
is both astonishing and exasperating. When 
once snow penetrates the aviary, its removal 
means trouble, as well as the disturbance of 
the birds. Most outdoor aviaries admit snow 
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through the open portion of the front, and 
one of the best plans to practise for the 
keeping out of snow is that of providing can- 
vas screens, or curtains, to fix over the open 
portion of the aviary when the snow is ex- 
pected. Such canvas is best firmly tacked 
upon fairly stout frames, for two reasons 
One is that, should it flap, it will scare the 
birds; the other that, if at all loose, the 
wind is liable to quickly tear it. Paint well 
with oil-paint the frames and the canvas 
where tacked to the frames, as this will pre- 
vent the tacks from iron-moulding, and so 
rotting the canvas. The frames holding the 
canvas should be fixed firmly to the aviary, 
projecting fingers of iron sliding down into 
staples driven into. the aviary framework 
being one of the best arrangements... When 
the screens have been provided, the thing to 
do is to watch the weather, and to promptly 
fix the screens whenever snow begins to fall, 
should that event happen during the hours 
of daylight. Should the snow not begin to 
fall during the daytime, the screens may be 
affixed at dusk, should there be a likelihood 
of its coming during the night. When it is 
daylight, and no snow is falling, the screens 
should not be kept up. There is no necessity 
to sweep the snow off the aviary roof, because 
there it can do no harm, and actually helps 
to make the interior more than usually cosy ; 
but from ledges or other projections, where 
it would trickle down the walls if allowed to 
remain and melt, it should be promptly 
removed. : 
When snow has actually penetrated the 
aviary, it should be removed as soon as pos- 
sible, or, if it, unfortunately, has melted, 
the water should be mopped up, well dusting 
over with dry, fine sand any remaining traces 
of dampness. Should a perch have become 
wet, remove it, and replace with a dry one. 
When snow is about, the occupants of the 
aviary should be given a fair supply of stimu- 
lating food, and should not be allowed to 
bathe more than once a week, and not at all 
when severe frost accompanies the snow. 
Provide a little fruit of some kind to take the 
place of the greenstuff, then unprocurable, 
and keep the floor clean and well sanded. 
J. T. Brrp. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted im 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of GARDENING, 17, Murnival-street, Lolborn, 
London, H.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusuisuer. Lhe name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fiowers, shrubs, etc.—Fair examples 
of each subject—not more than Jour in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Asparagus plumosus nanus from seed (S.).— 
Sow seed as soon as ripe, if you choose; but we prefer 
to keep it in sand for a short time and sow early in 
February. Use a compost of sandy loam and leaf- 
soil in equal proportions. Drain well, and sow the 
seed about twice the depth of its diameter—this is 
always a safe guide. We cannot say just how long 
it will take to germinate, but our own are through 
in from four to five weeks after sowing. Much de- 
pends upon temperature and treatment. A bottom- 
heat of 70 degs. with a surface-heat of 65 degs. is 
very suitable. If stood in a propagating-case they 
will come on faster. Pot off singly as soon as 4 inches 
high, and again keep» warm and close for a time. 

Propagating the Mistletoe (D.).—There is no 
difficulty in increasing this—a little care, a little 
patience, ard some ripe berries in April or May are 
essential. If the seeds are placed on some smooth 
bark in April or May, and covered with a thickness 
of black muslin or gauze, to keep away birds, there is 
no trouble. Many make a mistake in putting on the 
seeds at Christmas before they are sufficiently ripe. 
Never cut slits in the bark in which to insert the 
seeds, simply apply them to clean bark. Raising the 
Mistletoe from seeds is a slow process, as no external 
sign of the growth is visible until a year after the 
dry seed has fallen away. If you examine the place 
then you will find that the bark is swelling just be- 
neath the spot whereon the seed was placed, and in 
the second year the young shoots and leaves appear. 


Chrysanthemum cuttings (A.). — The best 
Chrysanthemum cuttings are formed of the young 











shoots taken in their entirety when from 23 inches to 
3 inches long. These should be cut off with a sharp 
knife a little below the ground if possible, and they 
are then ready for dibbling into their cutting pots. 
If the shoot is too long, a part of the bottom must 
be taken off in preference to the top. 


better way will be to wait till the spring, as then, 
even in your window, if shaded from the sun, they 
will soon root. You do not say where your old plants 
are. If in the window the shoots will draw up far too 
thin and weak. They will be much better out-of- 
doors, and in the event of sharp frost protected by a 
mat or two or some loose litter. If out-of-doors there 
is but little danger of the shoots being from 3 inches 
to 6 inches high for some time. 


Orange-fungus on Roses (J.M.).—Red or Orange- 
rust (Pragmidium subecorticum) appears first on the 
leaves in orange powdery patches. These become 
darker, owing to the formation of the second kind of 
spores, which are dark brown, and the third kind is 
produced Jater and forms small black dots on the 
undersides of the leaves. In this state the fungus 
passes the winter, the spores from these black dots 
infecting the young leaves the following spring. It 


that they should be collected and burnt, and plants 
that have been attacked should be thoroughly wetted 
with 2 oz. of sulphate of copper dissolved in 8 gallons 
of water in the spring before the buds open. If the 
disease still shows itself, spray with weak Bordeaux 
mixture and pick off the infected leaves. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Horse-chestnut (T. B. Lennard).—The exudation 
from your Horse-chestnut-tree is probably one of the 
““slime fluxes,’’ but the specimen you sent was so 
dried up when it reached me*that I cannot be cer- 
tain. ‘The ‘slime fluxes’’ are caused by micro- 
organisms, which set up fermentation in the bark, 
reducing the cellulose to a gum, which swells and 
bursts its way through the bark, perhaps some dist- 
ance from the point of infection. A very slight and 
imperceptible wound would admit the micro-organ- 
isms, and though there may be a cessation of the 
flow of this secretion for a time it is very likely to 
break out again. The best treatment is to cut out 
the diseased part and to paint over the wound so 
caused with lead paint or Stockholm tar.—G. 8. 8. 

Myrtle (Mrs. Jack).—The Myrtle requires little or 
no pruning in the ordinary way in order to make 
it flower, and the paucity of its flowering must be 
due to other causes, such as soil dryness or poor soil 
at its roots. As the plants have become unduly large 
and tall, you had better cut them hard.back in the 
upper parts to reduce the height so soon as the 
wintry spell has passed. In this way, and by mulch- 
ing with manure and by copious waterings at the 
roots of the subject, a better growth will be made, 
which will flower in due time. The best flowering is 
usually seen from year-old wood, and it is important 
that the cutting back should be done early so that 
the new growth is well ripened in its season. If you 
are referring to Jasminum officinalis alba, you can 
thin this as much as you desire, retaining the 
younger rods, and shortening them to one-half their 
length. The very old wood may be removed 
altogether, and the work might be taken in hand at 
any time. 

FRUIT. 


Mildew on Vines (L.).—The most effective agent 
for destruction of mildew on the Vines is sulphur, 
which, however, must never be ignited. A good way 
to use sulphur is to coat the hot-water pipes with it, 
after having mixed it with water or milk, which 
makes it adhere better, the fumes arising from the 
heated pipes checking the mildew. The best way, 
however, is to put some flowers of sulphur into a 
muslin bag and dust it all over the Vines, bunches as 
well. This will in a few days destroy all the mildew, 
when the sulphur should be syringed off with clear 
Tain-water, otherwise the Grapes from being coated 
with sulphur would be unfit for use. Plenty of fresh 
air by proper ventilation and a judicious use of the 
heating apparatus to set the air in motion is one of 
the best remedies for mildew. : 


Apple-tree canker (Glam).—The portions of 
shoots from your Apple-trees sent show canker in 
very bad form, although it is just possible hard frost 
may have been largely the instrument in creating the 
injury. But, however caused, and canker is usually 
ascribed to the action of a fungus on the bark and 
wood, yet in most cases the real genesis of the 
trouble is found in the roots of the trees having gone 
too deep into poorer, sour soil, in which they fail to 
find the needful food elements to enable stout, 
mature, healthy wood to be created. You will risk 
nothing, and may do great good, if you will have 
the trees at once carefully lifted. Have any coarse 
or downward roots on them cut back, then replant 
more shallow than before, adding wood - ashes, 
soot, and some lime to the soil filled in about the 


roots. A month later prune out all shoots that show 
canker. Most probably good healthy wood-growths 


will follow. 

Pruning Peach and Nectarine-trees (A. F.D.). 
—The methods of pruning these trained trees, 
whether under glass or on an outside wall, are the 
same. Early in the spring, when the young shoots 
are first pushing growth, the trees should be gone 
over and have all shoots which break from the front 
of the branches, or those right at the. back, quite 
rubbed out. Then a little later at least one-third of 
the other shoots should be pulled out, but carefully 
preserving those at the base or bottom of each 
branch. 
tied, or, with the aid of tiny sticks, be laid in as 
near the top sides of the house-trees, or near the wall 
on outdoor trees as possible, to ripen. After the 
fruits have ripened and been gathered, any _ bare 
branches or old wood not likely to have shoots should 
be cut out fairly hard back, and the young ones 
reserved to take their places, nailed on or tied to the 
house wires. That work is best done in the winter 
after leaves have fallen: In your case, as your trees 
were planted last December, they have not yet he- 


These shoots, as they make growth, must be | : | 
t | —Both, apparently, forms of Neapolitan; but we do 


As you have no | 
heat or convenience for striking the cuttings, your | 
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| come well rooted, and to assist them to make goog 
roots your best course is to cut back all last year’s 
shoots on them, if strong, to one-half their length 
and, if weak or side shoots, to one-fourth or quite 
close back to but two or three leaf-buds. After 
growth starts place over the roots—not, however, re 
moving any of the soil—a layer, 2 inches thick, of 
| horse-manure, half-decayed. Outdoors, rains will 
| wash that into the roots. Indoors, liberal waterings 
must be given, and those will wash the manure ig 
also. In tying or nailing shoots or branches, do not 
do so tightly, as these will increase in size. Our in. 
structions first have rather related to established 
trees; but you cannot do better in future, after giy- 
ing the harder pruning now we have advised, te 
follow those directions. It is always difficult to con: 
vey pruning instruction by reading—a little ocular 
demonstration is very helpful. Make your tree 


| borders very firm, thus producing harder wood. 


VEGETABLES. 


Six Kidney Potatoes for exhibition (Spud 
North).—Duke of York, Sutton’s May Queen, Sit 
John Llewelyn, Sutton’s Ninety Fold, Midlothian 








in small pots. 
The plants should be hardened off and planted in a 


Karly, Sharpe’s Express. The above are all excellent 


is very essential when the leaves fall in the autumn | for the purpose you name. 


Potato-growing (Calvert).—The wood-ashes and 
burnt-earth would have nothing but good effects used 
for the land on which you wish to grow Potatoes, 
You must not, of course, suppose that it is neces- 
sarily all the dressing required—that depends on the 
land and the previous treatment given it—but the 
wood-ashes will supply potash, which is a very neces- 


| sary ingredient in soil from which a Potato-crop is to 


be taken. Ashes are a mechanical cause of scab in 
Potatoes. There are many different conditions de- 
scribed as ‘‘ scab,’”’ but the ashes here referred to are 
not wood-ashes. 

New Zealand Spinach (A. M.).—The New Zea- 
land Spinach is a useful vegetable in dry, hot seasons 
when the common Spinach runs to seed. The seeds 
are usually sown in heat in March, two or three seeds 
If the seeds are new they grow freely. 


warm, sunny spot, 3 feet apart, at the end of May 
or beginning of June. Mulch with short manure. If 
there is no hot-bed, sow the seeds thinly in the 
warmest spot available. We generally plant ours on 
the early border after the early Potatoes come off at 
the end of May. 


Onion and Carrot sowings failing (W. G. R.). 
—Wireworms do not attack seeds, as a rule, but soft- 
growing plants; and as your seeds failed to grow, the 
inference is that either the seeds were not good or 
that they were buried too deep, or in soil too cold, 
or that slugs ate off the tiny shoots as they came 
through the ground before you saw them. But if 
you suspect wireworms’ presence, dust over the soil, 
and fork in before sowing the seed, either vaporite 
or kilogrub, for which see advertisement. To make 
traps, tie halves of large Potatoes to short sticks, 
and bury those pieces 6 inches deep in the soil, allow- 
ing the sticks to mark their positions. Pieces of any 
other soft roots will do as well. These, occasionally 
lifted out, often catch many insects. When next you 
sow the above-named seeds, and the first week in 
April may be soon enough, have the soil well pul- 
verised and heavily dusted with fresh soot. Draw 
the drill shallow and sow the seeds. Some ten days 


| later dust freely with soot again or fresh-slacked 


lime, putting it on late in the evening. 


A question from the Transvaal.—<As a sub- 
scriber to your paper, I shall feel obliged if you 
could give me a reliable and lasting recipe for ob- 
securing greenhouse glass? I find_that, owing to our 
extreme dry and hot climate, ordinary lead and lin- 
seed-oil paint lasts for a short period only, after 
which same drops off in fine powder. It is advisable 
that whatever is used should be for internal use, as, 
if external, it would not stand the heavy rains during 
the season. Also, can you give a cure for ‘ glut”’ on 
pots and green Moss growing on the surface of the 
soil in pots? Is this attributable to the water, as 


| the soil used is selected friable loam and river-sand? 
| —W. H. D., Johannesburg. 


SHORT REPLIES. 





W. M.—You bought some ‘“ plants in bloom,’’ and 
now they are gone out of bloom you want to know 
best treatment for the future—whether to cut them 
down, and what soil to use? But how can we tell 
you when you do not state what the plants are? 
Let us know the names, and repeat your questions, 
and we shall be glad to help you. Your question, 
evidently, does not Telate to the Dracznas; leave 
them where they are.——E. S. N. Pelly.—Your own 
idea, somewhat modified, would perhaps afford as 
good plan as any. Try some good market-gardener 
in your neighbourhood or any other in which resi- 
dence would be congenial to you, and see if you can 
make an arrangement. Perhaps this will not be alto- 


| gether easy, as market-garden work is heavy, and 


there may be no desire to be troubled with the 
teaching of a lady. But there are colleges—such as 
Reading or Swanley—where instruction can he ob- 
tained on reasonable terms, and if you are quite a 
beginner this would probably be a more systematic 
method than is likely to obtain in the market-garden, 
so far as the actual teaching is concerned. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—Thomas Clarke,—Violets. 


not. name varieties of garden flowers. Other speci- 
men, Celsia cretica.——Arbor.—Plants sent without 


| flower or fruit cannot be identified with certainty ; 


2, Laurestinus.——Dorothy Bolitho.—The specimens, 
as you hint, are imperfect, and in the condition in 
which they were when examined, their true ‘value 
could hardly be estimated. But they seem to be 
forms of Scilla bifolia, and specimens might he sent 
later. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden.” 
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FRUIT. 


MAKING ADDITIONS TO INNER 
FRUIT-TREE BORDERS. 
AUTUMN is the recognised period for carry- 
ing out work of this description; but the 
grower is precluded, owing, perhaps, to some 
circumstance over which he has no control, 
from performing it then, and there is then 
no alternative but to postpone the matter 
till the turn of the year. It is usually Vine- 
borders in newly-planted houses that require 
these additions, and, in a lesser degree, those 
in Peach-houses also. Fruit-tree borders are 
at the present day constructed on more 
rational lines than was at one time the 
fashion, and most gardeners prefer to make 
them in sections, each section varying in 
width from 8 feet to 4 feet. The work is, 
therefore, spread over a series of seasons, 
which is an economy in regard to time, 
labour, and materials. Vines in particular 
benefit by the addition of each new section 
to no small degree, and succeed far and away 
better in the long run than if the whole of the 
border were constructed at the outset. The 
same remarks apply to Peach-trees also, only 
in their case it is generally merely one, or at 
the most two, additions which can be made 

before the border is complete. 

With the exception of Vines and Peaches, 
which have to be started into growth early 
in the year, the delay occasioned by the post- 
ponement of this work will have little or no 
effect on their well-being hereafter, because, 
on the application of warmth, the roots are 
stimulated into action at once, and ere long 
they push out new rootlets, and soon take 
pessession of the new compost. In the first 
cited case, when there is no help for it but 
to wait until it is time to begin forcing, the 
only thing is to have everything in readiness 
beforehand, so that the additions can be 
made with all expedition. Even if a delay 
of a week should occur in the starting of the 
Vines or Peaches, lee-way can be made up 
for later on, in the final stages of forcing, 
if found necessary. 

In the event of portions of old borders, 
etc., having to be dug out before the new can 
be got in, it need hardly be pointed out that 
this must have precedence; and if a concrete 
bas2 does not exist, and is found necessary, 
due allowance in the depth of soil to be ex- 
cavated must be made for this. Four inches 
of good cement concrete, laid so that the 
surface has a fall of 1 inch in 9 feet, will keep 
the border dry and warm, and prevent the 
roots from getting beyond bounds. On this 
should be laid from 6 inches to 8 inches of 
brickbats or stones in two or three sizes, 
the finest of the metal being placed on the 
top as a matter of course, and covered with 
turyes, Grass side downwards. On this the 


the turf wall of the older or previously made- 
up section should be carefully broken down, 
damaging the roots as little as possible in so 
doing. With a border from 2 feet to 2 feet 
4 inches in depth, the drainage 6 inches to 
9 inches deep, and allowing 4 inches for con- 
crete, the total depth to be excavated is from 
3 feet to 3 feet 4 inches or thereabouts. 
Drains laid under the drainage material, 
9 feet apart, form an important item to be 
remembered. These should be so laid under 
each section that they remain equidistant 
throughout, and then, when the final section 
of the border is about to be built, a drain 
must be laid in a transverse direction, and 
of sufficient capacity to carry off the water 
which it will receive from the cross-drains 
when they are connected with it. A good 
fall and outlet for this drain is imperative. 
The materials for making the borders should 
be the best procurable; but, although the 
actual work cannot in such cases be under- 
taken earlier, or at the prescribed’ period, 
no intelligent cultivator would think of rest- 
ing content until the ingredients were actually 
required, but would have the loam dug and 
stacked or placed under cover, and the other 
necessaries ready to hand some months in 
advance. With respect to the composition 
of the border, I do not propose entering on 
details connected with this matter now, as 
directions have been given on this head on 
various occasions in the past. I will, there- 
fore, close by counselling those who have 
work of this character on hand to do all in 
their power to accelerate matters, so that it 
can be carried out with all due despatch. 
A. W. 


PEAR MILDEW AND APPLE CANKER. 


WE have this year received from a number of 
people in the departments of Ain, Isére, and 
Haute Savoie, specimens of leaves and 
young branches of Pear covered with 
an abundant and curious mildew. Our corres- 
pondents desire to know the name of the 
disease which produces this mildew, and how 
to prevent it. If your Pear-trees show signs 
of mildew, look for the Sabine (Juniperus 
Sabina) as the cause which breeds, conceals, 
and nourishes the pest. 

‘“But,”’? said one writer, whose Pear-trees 
were badly mildewed, ‘‘I have not a Sabine 
in my garden.’ ‘‘Probably your neigh- 
bours have.’ ‘‘I do not think so; and I 
know their gardens, every one,’’ he replied. 
“Virginian Cedars, then?’’ ‘‘I have some in 
my garden. But you spoke of Sabine, and 
not of Virginian Cedar.’’ True, but Virginian 
Cedar is not a Cedar, but a Juniper (Juni- 
perus virginiana), belonging to the section 
of Sabine Junipers, and is as apt to receive 
and nourish the fungus which covers your 
Pear-trees with mildew. There are, more- 
over, several other species of Juniper in the 








border can then be built up, using whole 
turves to form a kind of wall on the outer 
edge to confine it, and as the work proceeds, 


same section, which are objectionable for the 
same reason. Anyhow, this is how it hap- 
pens, and we may be pretty certain it is so, 











knowing that Pear-trees have been inoculated 
with the mildew through the medium of 
spores taken from the Sabine Juniper fungus. 
The mildew special to this Sabine Juniper and 
kinds allied to it—which in Pear-tree mildew 
marks the first stage—makes its appearance 
in the spring towards the end of April, when, 
according to M. Prellieux, 

“One may see exuding from the bark of the Juni- 
perus Sabina viscous bodies broad at the base and 
blunt at the tips, almost tongue-shaped. At the 
places these bodies make their appearance the 
branches show spindle-shaped swellings, caused by 
the irritant action of the spawn of the parasite. In 
a moist atmosphere these swellings are clearly indi- 
cated. Their surface is covered with a sort of 
orange-coloured efflorescence, formed of brown or 
orange-coloured spores, spindle-shaped, dual-celled, 
and not showing any appreciable shrinkage at the 
level of the transverse partition. They are sup- 
ported by very long viscous pedicels, these together 
forming the mucilaginous mass which exudes from 
the bark of the tree.”’ 

These spores sow themselves on the leaves 
of the Pear-tree, and produce the mildew. 
To this, the first stage of the Aicidium can- 
cellatum, has been given the name of Gymno- 
sporium Sabine. 

The knowledge of Pear-tree mildew is of 
long date, but its origin, as above described, 
has been the subject of a good deal of in- 
credulity. This is probably due to the fact 
that the disease has appeared in enclosures 
where there was no Sabine, but other orna- 
mental Junipers, as Juniperus virginiana, J. 
sphoerica, J. pheenicea, J. Oxycedrus. For 
preventing Pear-tree mildew in gardens the 
destruction, root and branch, of all Juniper 
plants near has been recommended. It is the 
only remedy. A sulphuration at the end of 
April applied to the Junipers—and also the 
Pear-trees as a preventive measure—has had 
good results in getting at the spores before 
their emission, and in imparting a gloss to 
the leaves of the trees, which an application 
of Bordeaux mixture renders infertile for the 
germination of the spores of the fungus. Once 
the disease is installed in the tissues it is in- 
curable. 

CANKER IN APPLE-TREES.—This is also pro- 
duced by a fungus (Nectria ditissima), which 
attacks other trees as well—Pear, Beech, 
Hornbeam, Lime, etc. For a long time it was 
thought that Nectria was harmless, and that 
it lived on dead wood and disordered tree 
tissues ; but it has been proved experiment- 
ally that it can exist in the wounds inflicted 
in pruning, lopping, or accidentally, and pro- 
duce disorder in the tissues, resulting in 
necrosis and canker. On an examination of 
a cankered branch an alteration in the branch 
can at once be perceived, which at the part 
affected turns brown, becomes withered, and 
falls. Thereafter a wound is formed which, 
gradually wideriing more and more, prevents 
the sap from forming a cicatrice. 

TREATMENT.—First cut away all the 
ecankered tissues down to the quick; next, 
freely moisten the places laid bare, because, 
though they appear to be sound, may contain 
the filaments of nectria, with a solution 
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of sulphate of iron 3 kilogrammes, sul- 
phuric acid, dissolved, 100 grammes, warm 
water, 10 litres. Put the acid in the sulphate of 
iron, and gently and cautiously add the warm 
water. After applying the solution to the 
wounds, paint them over with some protective 
substance, such as grafting mastic, or Norway 
tar, or clay diluted in Bordeaux mixture, etc. 
Spraying the trees with Bordeaux mixture is 
also highly advisable where there is reason to 
suppose that the germs of the disease exist 
in the branches. Avoid pruning trees with 
a knife that has been used in cutting away 
cankered parts, until it has been sterilised by 
washing in boiling water or been passed 
quickly through a flame.—Lyon IHorticole. 





APPLE BELLE DE BOSKOOP. 
TuHIs is a little-known Apple. It has had an 
award of merit given to it as a dessert 
variety. The fruits are, however, rather on 
the large side for table use, but are hand- 
some and of excellent flavour. In shape it is 





conical when well grown, skin yellow, much 
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the true flavour, and I am convinced many of 
the large modern kinds lack flavour when 
compared with some old kinds. During the 
past few weeks I have been using Prince 
Albert, grown on espalier trees on heavy 
soil. I consider it nowhere for flavour 
against Hambledon Deux Ans. Bismarck, 
again, I am disappointed with, nor can I 
praise Mére de Ménage when compared with 
such kinds as Bess Pool, Seaton House, Lady 
Henniker, and Alfriston. With so many 
kinds catalogued and exhibited, amateurs 
are at a loss to know the best to plant.—J. 
CROOK. 





FRUIT-TREES GROWING IN HARD 
BORDERS. 


I AM convinced that many of the failures in 
fruit-tree culture in gardens, etc., arise from 
trying to obtain two crops from the same 
soil. In many gardens where the demand 
for vegetables is great the soil is very often 
cultivated close up to the trees. I have 
noticed in many instances the ground close 





Apple Belle de Boskoop. From a specimen sent by Mr. A. Dean, Kingston, Surrey. 


veined or speckled with russet. Generally | 
there is some resemblance in the fruits to 
those of Waltham Abbey Seedling, or 
medium-sized Alfriston, but they are 
smoother and more regularly formed. The 
tree is a good grower and a free cropper. It 
is, perhaps, for this excellent Apple some- 
thing of a misfortune that it has not a more 
British name, as its present one does seem to 
militate against its acceptance by the public. 
That it is of comparatively recent introduc- 
tion is evidenced by the fact that it is not 
found in Hogg’s Fruit Manual, but many 
fine Apples have been introduced since the 
latest edition was published. Aca; 





Apples—some __ over-praised —_kinds.— 
During the past twenty-five to thirty years 
size in fruit has been thought too much of. 
During the period above-named, I have 
grown and seen most of the popular kinds 
on various kinds of soils and type of trees. I 
make it a rule to test all kinds before giving 
an opinion three or four times in a season— 
both stewed and eaten without sugar or 





flavouring, and baked. In this way you get 


to the trees is dug up a foot or more deep. 
Where this is practised I have generally ob- 
served the growth of the fruit-trees is coarse 
or the trees are starved from their feeding 
roots being continually cut off. Many 
years ago in small gardens fine espalier trees 
were seen growing close to the walk. Then 
came the pyramids, and all observing cultiva- 
tors know these have not been the success 
many said they would be. Recently in one 
of the best Hampshire gardens the gardener 
who has had charge for over thirty years told 
me he was giving up bush and pyramid trees, 
and going back to espaliers, adding that by so 
doing he could obtain better fruit in all ways. 
It is clear that if the soil is good and the trees 
are near the paths there is not the root dis- 
turbance around them as in the case of bush 
trees. I am aware that surface crops may be 
grown under fruit-trees. I have had grand 
crops of Narcissi, Lily of the Valley, etc., 
from such positions by giving abundance of 
water and feeding well in summer, thus bene- 
fiting both crops. The finest fruit I have seen 
or grown was that from trees whose roots 
were principally under the gravel paths. When 
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at Forde Abbey, the best Apricots I grew 
were from trees which had their roots in such 
a position. Figs, again, in the open produce 
by far the best results when under these con- 
ditions. I well remember how fruitful some 
old Fig-trees were in a courtyard at Far- 
leigh House, the roots being under flagstones. 

Recently, when at Sandhurst Lodge, Isaw 
a fine crop of Marie Louise and Pitmaston 
Duchess Pears. These trees are growing at 
the foot of the wall of the gardener’s cottage. 
The Marie Louise is on the south side, and 
the Pitmaston on the west side. The reots 
are under the gravel path that surrounds 
the house. The crop was a wonderful one as 
regards the size, colour, and quantity of 
fruit. I asked Mr. Townsend how he fed the 
trees, and he told me that every third year 
the gravel was removed, and a good dressing 
of bone-meal pricked into the border, re- 
placing the gravel. The soil is light and 
sandy on the side of a_ hill facing south. 
Trees whose roots are driven deep are coarse 
and watery, producing wood of the same 


nature. .The blooms seldom set, and if root 
pruning is severe, the trees are prone to 
canker. J. CRooKk. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grafting fruit-trees.—(1) Should the scion be 
taken from the shoots made during last summer 
(1908), or is it possible or profitable to take scions 
from two-year-old shoots? (2) How long before the 
actual grafting should the scions be cut? (3) What 
method of grafting do you advise—(a) when on toa 
young stocks; (b) when on to old trees?—B. C. 
HARDY. 

[To your first question, as to the age of the 
wood taken from fruit-trees to form scions 
for grafting, much depends on the sizes of 
the stocks to be worked. When young 
stocks, the stems of which are about the size 
of a man’s small finger or thereabouts, are 
grafted, the scions should be of stout, well- 
matured young wood—that is, of the previous 
season’s growth. When old tree-stems are 
being rind or bark grafted—that is, the 
wedge-shaped base of the scion is forced 
between the bark and the wood—then young 
wood also is best. When the stocks dare 
extra strong, or old trees, having large 
branches hard cut-back, on to each of which, 
say, three, or but two, scions can be worked, 
then what is called wedge-grafting is best— 
that is, a small wedge or V-shaped piece is 
eut out of the hard wood of the stock, and 
the stout wood of the scion is similarly cut to 
fit this wedge; then the graft gets a firmer 
hold. of the stock in time. We have used 
good, clean, two-year-old wood in that way 
with excellent results. It is good practice to 
cut the scions from the parent trees several 
weeks before the grafting season—indeed, 
for use next spring, this had better be done 
at once. Choose nice, clean, healthy wood, 
have the pieces from 12 inches to 
18 inches long; tie each sort in a bundle, 
with the bottoms all even, fixing the name 
with a label, and then laying these bundles 
into a shady border, burying the bottom 
ends of the bundles 6 inches to 8 inches deep 
in the soil. In that way the scions will keep 
at rest until after the sap in the stocks has 
begun to move. Your third question has 
practically been replied to. On small stocks 
whip-grafting, by cutting on the stock and on 
the scion clean, sloping faces of 4 inches in 
length, these being brought to each other 
close face to face, the bark coming opposite 
on one side at least, then securely tied in. 
With large stocks, rind-grafting consists in 
drawing a knife down 4 inches from the top 
of the stock in the bark, opening the bark 
with a thin wooden wedge driven in, then, 
that removed, the graft takes its place, is 
driven hard in, then securely tied. 

A large Walnut-tree.—I have a Walnut- 
tree in front of my house which measures 
14 feet 6 inches, 5 feet from the ground—an 
enormous tree. It is difficult to tell the height, 
but it is supposed to be over 80 feet. It is the 
last of three, the same size, growing together ; 
the others were blown down some years ago. 
The Nuts are very large, and are called 
“Bannuts,”’ or ‘“Banuts,”’ here. I will send a 
photograph if the editor would care to see it. 
I send a few Nuts to show the size.—MRs. 
Scott. [Certainly we shall be pleased to see 
photograph of what is evidently a fine tree. 
The Nuts sent are of good flavour.—ED.] 


eer 
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VEGETABLES. 


LEEKS. 


ALTHOUGH this vegetable is not grown so 
largely as some things, if one may judge by 
those who grow them and the amount sold 
by greengrocers, there is an increased de- 
mand, showing the public are beginning to 
realise their value. From the New Year till 
the middle of May Leeks are most valuable, 
seeing that in these months the variety in 
vegetables is at its lowest point. I make it 
a point to have Leeks late in spring, and 
have often had them till the close of May. 
Some may say Leeks soon run to seed. This 
may be remedied by lifting them and placing 
them in a cold position. Regarding their 
culture, considerable difference of opinion 
exists, much depending on the soil one has 
to deal with, manure, and whether wanted 
for exhibition. If Leeks are wanted for ex- 
hibition in early autumn, then they have to 
be sown early in the year under glass. I 
know some exhibitors who give Leeks one of 
the best positions under glass till they are of 
a good size. Many are deterred from grow- 
ing Leeks from the impression they must be 











portance that Leeks should have a good, rich 
soil, deeply worked. No frost can hurt them 
when earthed up. For flavouring soups, etc., 
the green portion is the best. 

I am often asked which is the best kind, 
but this is difficult to answer, Really, there 
are only abcut two distinct types: those 
having long stems, of which there are many 
names, differing but little. For exhibition 
this is the best type. When the selection is 
a good one, a fine dish is a most telling thing 
in a collection. I prefer the dwarf type, of 
which London Flag, Henry’s Prize, and 
others may be named, seeing the foliage of 
these covers them, and protects them if they 
should not be moulded up in time to escape 
the early frost. This season I left a portion 
of my stock without earthing, to see the effect 
of frost on the two kinds. When the frost 
had gone, I found the major portion of those 
having long stems, such as the Lyon, had 
suffered—in some instances almost pinched 
through the middle and bent over; while of 
the dwarf kinds not one had suffered, as the 
leafage had protected them. DORSET. 





Sowing vegetable-seeds.—Could you tell me 
when is the time to sow the following vegetables, 
for an exhibition about July 18th:—Lettuce (Cab- 





Leek The Lyon. 


grown in trenches. Although trenches have 
some advantages, Leeks may be grown 
equally well on the level. I have grown 
them in this latter way for more than twenty 
years, and have them a foot long now in my 
garden, quite white. Last spring I had a 
strip of land 3 feet wide marked off, and had 
a good quantity of dung worked into this, 
18 inches deep, in the early spring. Early in 
April I planted two rows a foot apart, and 
the Leeks 4 inches from plant to plant. 
These had been sown in two 9Q-inch pots. 
During the summer I gave them several 
good soakings of manure-water, made from 
poultry-manure and soot. As the manure 
had rotted, the soil was somewhat low, thus 
retaining the water round the roots. In 
autumn, before I commenced to draw soil to 
them, a good sprinkling of poultry-manure 
and soot was spread over the surface. During 
the last half of November they were earthed 
up like Celery, and now, at tha end of 
January, I have grand Leeks. Some years 
ago I used to sow them in the open with the 
Onions in March. By giving Leeks a start 
under glass, they make larger plants, and the 
labour is but little more. Whatever method 
of culture is adopted, it is of the utmost im- 





bage and Cos), Beans (Broad, Longpod, Dwarf, and 
Scarlet Runner), and white Turnips?—CALVERT. 

[To have certain vegetables fit for exhibi- 
tion on July 18th, it is not well to rely upon 
one sowing only, but two or three sowings, 
made at intervals of a week, are safest. You 
say nothing as to your soil and the position 
of the garden; therefore, it is quite impos- 
sible to fix any definite times for sowing 
seeds. To have Scarlet-Runners in good pod 
on the date stated, it does not do to trust 
to an outdoor sowing, although one should be 
made in a sheltered place, the middle of 
April, where the plants can be protected 
from late frosts, and a further sowing the 
first week in May. But you would do well 
to sow, say, two dozen selected Beans singly 
in 4-inch pots, in good soil, and raise the 
plants under glass, making the sowing in the 
middle of April. Such plants, each curled 
round a neat stick, should be from 12 inches 
to 15 inches in height, to plant outdoors on 
deeply-worked, well-manured soil by the third 
week in May. Sow Canadian Wonder Dwarf 
Bean on a warm border thinly the first week 
in May. To have Cabbages then, put out 
now or in a week or two, plants from an 


autumn sowing of Offenham, or other good 








| every year? id 
| grows other vegetables fairly well. 





Cabbage, or sow Defiance at once in a frame, 
to have early plants to put out in May. Sow 
Paris White Cos and All the Year Round 
Cabbage Lettuces once a fortnight from the 
middle of April to middle of May and thus 
ensure getting some good ones at the right 
moment. Sow Broad or Long Pod Beans at 
once, and make a second sowing at the end 
of February, and thus have more than one 
sowing to rely upon. Make a sowing of Snow- 
ball Turnip in shallow drills thinly from 
7 weeks to 8 weeks prior to the date of the 
exhibition. If the weather be hot or dry, 
water all these things very liberally, especi- 
ally in the evenings. Sow or plant thinly, 
and give all crops ample room. Very much 
depends on the quality of the soil, and if 
deeply worked and well manured, whether 
fine samples result. Mulchings of manure 
about Peas and Beans help them very much. j 


Artificial manure for Potatoes.—I have a 
piece of ground on which I intend to grow Up-to- 
Date Potatoes. The soil, which is only about 
12 inches deep, with gravel beneath, is very light, and 
soon dries in the warm weather. In other years 
when I have planted it with Potatoes, the resulting 
crop has been a miserable failure, the tubers being 
cracked and scabby. The plot has generally been 
manured with well-rotted pig-manure once a year; 
but this year I have used all the manure on the 
other part of the garden, and more is not easily ob- 
tained here. Will you kindly tell me, through your 
valuable paper, what artificials I should dress the 
plot with, when it should be done, and what quantity 
I should use? Do you think an application of coarse 
salt would be beneficial ?— AMATEUR. 

[As you have in the past somewhat liberally 
manured your Potato-ground with a dressing 
from pig-sties, a change to some other form of 
manure should be beneficial. If you can get 
fish-guano, use that at the rate of 8 lb. to 
10 lb. per rod of ground, at once digging it in. 
Failing that, get bone-meal or superphos- 
phate and kainit, in equal parts, well crush 
it fine, and mix it, then sow.ihat on the 


| ground at once, at the rate of 6 lb. per rod 


area. Do not use salt, but rather get from 
your nearest gas-works sulphate of anunonia; 
crush it fine, and when the Potato-tops are 
well through the ground, dust that along be- 
fween the rows at the rate of 3 lb. per rod, 
at once hoeing it in. Before moulding up 
dust heavily with fresh-slacked lime.  Pig- 
manure is apt-to create scab on Potatoes. 
Of course, if you could break up the gravel 
bottom 10 inches deeper it would do good. 
Do you grow your Potatoes on the same soil 
each year? If so, that is bad — practice. 
Change to fresh ground each year. ] 


Peas failing.—About two years ago I wrote ask- 
ing your advice about a difficulty I was then in re- 
garding Peas; and I am writing to you now on the 
same subject, asking if you will kindly assist me. 
Last season was the worst I ever had here for Peas. 
I did not gather a pod till October. Peas come up 
all right, and look well generally till from a foot to 
18 inches high, then the leaves turn yellow; and, on 


| pulling a plant up to examine the roots, I find all the 


advised me to 
a beneficial re- 
of ground last 


outer skin rotting off. In 1907 you 
try fresh lime dug in. I did so, with 
sult. I tried Peas on the same piece 


| year, thinking the Peas would still have the benefit 


of the lime, with the result above stated. Would you 
advise me to try fresh lime again for Peas—in fact, 
The ground is heavy and sour, and 
It wants drain- 
ing; but the present occupier only has it on a yearly 


| tenancy.—PEA DIFFICULTY. 


[From the description you give of the ap- 
pearance of your Pea-plants after attaining 
to a height of about 18 inches, it would seem 
as if your soil were badly infested with wire- 
worms or grubs or some form of beetle, which 
preyed on the roots. If that be not the case, 
then the soil must be sour, and need aérating 
and liming. You had better dress heavily 
with lime freshly slaked now along just 
where you propose to put the rows, and well 
fork it in. Then, just before you sow seeds, 
dress each row at the rate of an ounce per 
yard run with finely crushed sulphate of 
ammonia, which any manure merchant will 
get you, and fork that in, then sow the seed 
at once, but do not sow thickly. The proper 
way is to draw a broad drill some 2 inches 
deep, using the face of the hoe rather than 
its corner. Dibble the seeds in fully 3 inches 
apart, thus giving the plants ample room. A 
liberal dusting with soot on the seeds before 
covering should greatly help them. ] 


Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THE ANEMONE-FLOWERED 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
I HAVE been at a loss to understand the ap- 
parent neglect of the Anemone-flowered 
Chrysanthemums in recent years. There 
was a time when the flowers of the Japanese 
Anemones were thought a great deal of, and 
it was no uhicommon sight, at the great 
November shows of the National Chrysanthe- 
inum Society, to see a very spirited contest 
in the classes for these. All this is changed, 
however, and only one or two exhibitors are 
now to be found. This is to be deplored, 
and the cause of such neglect may possibly 
be traced to the scant attention these flowers 
receive from the leading Chrysanthemum 
societies and the poor prizes they offer as 
compared with exhibits of a similar number 
of blooms in both the Japanese and incurved 
types of the flower. We used to see new 
Anemones represented at the Floral Com- 
mittee meetings of both the National Chrys- 
anthemum Society and the Royal Horticultu- 
ral Society; but it is years since a new 
variety of this form of the flower was sub- 
mitted to either body, until December last, 
when a beautiful acquisition, of a glowing 
crimson colour, was the recipient of a firsi- 
class certificate from the former society. 
This fact proves that, were raisers to give 
us new and beautiful Anemone-flowered 
Chrysanthemums,: those varieties possessing 
real merit would, without a doubt, receive 
the recognition they deserve, and possibly, by 
these means, an impetus be given to their 
culture. 

There are other aspects of culture that 
need to be considered. We must remember 
the thousands of Chrysanthemum growers 
who find little or no pleasure in growing 
Chrysanthemums for exhibition. The deco- 


rative Chrysanthemums have taken a firm, 


hold of the flower-loving public, and those 
who have the necessary- facilitics prefer 
rather to grow the flowers themselves than 
purchase them from the florists. I am con- 
vinced, once this type of the flower is taken 
in hand and grown as well as most: of the 
Japanese varieties, it will immediately gain 
in popular esteem. The Anemone-flowered 
kinds are not more difficult to grow than 
those of other’ types of the flower. When 
grown in bush form, or as plants, carrying 
twenty to thirty small to medium flowers, the 
blooms are distinctly pretty, and the plants 
most effective. For greenhouse and conser- 
vatory -embellishment, these Anemone- 
flowered Chrysanthemums have few equals. 
Cuttings should be inserted early in the year, 
and, when well rooted, should be grown on 
freely. When the young plants are some 
6 inches to 8 inches in height, the point of 
the growth should be pinched out, to cause 
the plant to break out into lateral growths 
from the axils of the leaves, and thus lay the 
foundation of a good, bushy specimen. As 
these new shoots attain a length of about 
6 inches, they should in turn be pinched, and 
each succeeding 6 inches of growth should 
be treated in a similar manner. The last 
pinching should take place during the closing 
days of June, from which point the growths 
should be taken on to the terminal buds, 
which denote the termination of the plants’ 
growth. These terminal buds are produced 
in clusters, and must be thinned out to some 
extent, so that, as the flowers expand, there 
shall be ample space left for the development 
of each flower. As the varieties differ in 
their character, this thinning out of the buds 
must necessarily vary, because some kinds 
form a more dense cluster of bu 3 than 
others. Three buds on each spray have a fine 
effect when the flowers are fully open, and, 
where larger flowers are desired, a thinning- 
out to one bud will have the desired effect. 

The varieties in the following list represent 
most of the better kinds, and embrace flowers 
of various forms, in which the colours are 
pleasingly varied. 


JAPANESE ANEMONES (LONG-TASSELLED). 
FABIAN DE Mep14Na.—Large and beautiful 











flower, having long, broad, drooping guard- 
florets of deep lilac colour, and disc or 
cushion of blush, shaded purple. Height 
about 4 feet; flowering in November. 

W. W. Astor.—A large’ and good Anem- 
one, with guard - florets of a blush colour, 
and centre or dise of yellow, shaded rose. 
This is a plant of medium height, that comes 
into flower in November. 

SOUVENIR DE NarcrioTo.—This is a 
creamy-white sport from W. W. Astor, the 
guard-florets being edged pale rose. A yel- 
lowish dise enhances the beauty of the flower. 
In other respects the plant is similar to the 
parent variety. 

Sir WALTER RALEIGH.—Onse of the most 
beautiful of the series. It is of beautiful 
form, having pale blush guard-florets and 
deeper-coloured disc. <A plant of vigorons 
growth, that blossoms in November. 

JOHN Bunyan.—The most beautiful of its 
colour; is a bloom of good form, with guard- 
florets of light yellow, and high centre, of a 
deeper yellow colour. Of medium height— 
say, 4 feet—possessing a good habit. It is 
an excellent November-flowering variety. 

Lapy Trmpixs.—For its rich, warm colour, 
we must include this variety. It is cf 
pleasing form, and of a soft, reddish terra- 
cotta colour. Another mid-season variety. 

Lr CHALLONAISE.—One of the more re- 
cently introduced Anemones. ‘The flowers 
are large and of good form, and both guard- 
florets and disc are of a citron-yellow colour, 
tinted bronze. Useful for November dis- 
plays. 

OWEN’S PERFECTION.—In this the guard- 
florets are of a lilac colour and the disc 
lilae, tinted yellow; of medium height. The 
plant comes into flower in November. 

Mrs. H. M. GARDNER.—An attractive 
flower, of goodly proportions, having guard- 
florets of deep rose, almost a tone of rosy- 
amaranth, and high, well-formed disc, 
shaded white, and tipped with gold. A No- 
vember bloomer, of medium height. 

Mrs. CATERER.—This was placed in the 
Japanese Anemone-flowered section a few 
years ago. ‘The flowers are of a glistening 
white, and the form is beautiful. The plant 
is bushy and free-flowering. November. 

QUEEN ELIzABETH.—In this the guard- 
florets are long and prettily fluted, of a 
charming silvery-blush, and the disc is of a 
rose and yellow colour. The form is ex- 
quisite, and the flowers are large. Excelient 
for November displays. 

CLARA OWEN.—In this cas2 the guard. 
florets are of a pretty pale straw-colour, and 
the disc rich cream. The plant comes into 
flower in November. 

KATHLEEN May.—This variety received a 
first-class certificate in December last, and, 
as a decorative variety, is a decided acquisi- 
tion. The flowers are large, having long, 
drooping guard-florets of a rich, glowing 
crimson colour, and the centre is tipped with 
gold. It should be useful for December 
displays. ; 

S1x LARGE-FLOWERED ANEMONES (OLD 

TYPE). 

Mme. RoBEeRT OweEn.—A chaste, pure 
white self, that makes an excellent free- 
flowering decorative plant. Height, 4 feet. 

GLuck.—Although introduced so long back 
as 1850, this old plant is still useful. The 
flowers are of medium size, and of a rich, 
golden-yellow colour. Nice dwarf habit, 
flowering in November. 

DEscarTES.—A large, beautiful flower, of 
good quality. The guard-florets are bright 
crimson-red, and the disc a paler colour. 
The flowers pale with age. It comes into 
bloom in late October; height, 5 feet. 

J. THORPE, JuN.—The florets and disc of 
this are of a rich golden-yellow colour. 
Height, 5 feet. A November variety. 

CINCINNATI.—A large flower, of uncertain 
form when too rigidly disbudded; guard- 
florets of a blush colour, and disc of a paler 
colour; of medium height, flowering in No- 
vember. ‘Terminal buds are essential in this 
case. 

Mons. CHARLES LEBOCQZ.—A very fine 
flower. of large size, having guard-florets of 
a buff colour, suffused yellow, and bright yel- 
low disc; of medium height. November. 

A.’R.:H. 














NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemum Framfield Pink failing.— 
I shall be glad if you can tell me why I have failed to 
grow the Chrysanthemum Framfield Pink? I had 
only one flower from my six plants, and it was of a 
dirty-white colour. They had the same treatment as 
my other Chrysanthemums, and stood in the same 
row with them; but when ready to be-housed, all the 
shoots of Framfield Pink were blind, while the other 
plants were quite healthy. Professional growers in 
this district (near Southport) say that the variety 
will, not flower freely with them, nor will the blooms 
come of the proper colour. The place where my 
plants stood was shaded from twelve o’clock to four 
o’clock every day by a large tree. Can this have had 
anything to do with it, or does the variety need 
plenty of feeding to bring out the colour? I bought 
my cuttings from a well-known South of England 
grower, and am sure they are all right. My treat- 
ment must, be wrong.—SANDGROUNDER. 


[Had you submitted a portion of the 
growth of one plant to us, we could have 
given a far better answer to your query. 
The position of the standing ground while 
outdoors we should regard as most unsatis- 
factory, and to the shade from the large tree 
we should very largely attribute your failure. 
To grow these late varieties satisfactorily they 
should be accorded a good, open position, 
where the growth can derive the full benefit 
of sun and air as long as possible during the 
day. The wood must be well ripened, and, 
owing to this being impossible under the con- 
ditions prevailing in your garden last season, 
you may pretty safely locate the cause of 
your trouble. We would advise you to insert 
cuttings of this variety and its sports at your 
earliest convenience, and, after rooting them, 
to grow them on with all possible vigour. 
Pinch or stop the growths two or three times 
during the growing season, pinching them 
for the last time about the second week in 
July. From this point grow on the plants 
to their terminal buds, and thin out these 
latter to about one bud on each shoot. All 
through the growing season keep the growths 
tied out, and the plants properly cared for, 
and when the pots are well filled with roots 
apply liquid-manure from time to time, vary- 
ing it occasionally. Do not house the plants 
until frost makes this absolutely necessary. 
As soon as the plants are placed under cover, 
afford them abundant ventilation. All that 
it is necessary to do is to keep frost out of 
the house. As the buds progress, less air 
should be given, and as the dull, wintry days 
come along, the hot-water pipes must be 
slightly warmed. <A buoyant condition of the 
atmesphere under glass as the buds unfold 
their florets is necessary, as this serves to 
dispel moisture, and also assists the flowers 
to develop in a satisfactory manner. When 
the temperature is maintained at about 
45 degs. the flowers seldom fail to develop 
satisfactorily, and late-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums treated thus invariably flower well 
throughout December and early January, the 
blossoms lasting quite a long time when cut.] 


Specimen Chrysanthemums.—Do not 
throw away the old Chrysanthemum-stools 
when you have had the necessary cuttings 
from them, as they will serve a useful pur- 
pose by forming, in due season, magnificent 
specimen plants, bearing from a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred good, well-formed 
blooms. Most varieties will be suitable, but 
as far as possible keep to the Japanese and 
Pompon sections. From the former you may 
select Nellie Pocket, Henry Weeks, Wm. 
Holmes, Souvenir de Petite Ami, Mrs. 
Greenfield, Western King, yellow and blush 
La Triomphante, Soleil d’Octobre, while in 
the latter you may have W. Westlake, Snow- 
drop, Black Douglas—indeed, all of this sec- 
tion make admirable specimens. To grow 
specimens in this fashion, reduce the ball of 
soil, and cut away some of the roots, so that 
all may go comfortably into a 5-inch pot. 
Water gently to settle the soil, and place the 
pots on an airy shelf in the greenhouse. 
They will soon overcome the check, and when 
the shoots have’ made a little headway, re- 
move all but six or eight of the strongest. 
Pinch at intervals (but not immediately 
after or preceding potting), until some forty 
shoots have resulted. The last shift may 
be into a 12-inch pot, or butter-tubs may be 
used if desired, provided proper drainage is 
given. Stake out all the shoots, leaving 
enough room between each to allow a free 
current of air, and so preserve the foliage of 
the plants.—D. G. McIvmr. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


ACANTHUS MONTANUS. 
At the last meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society held in 1908 a first-class certi- 
ficate was bestowed upon this warm-house 
member of the Bear’s Breech family, which 
consists for the most part of hardy plants. 
This species, however, a native of West 
/Africa, requires the temperature of a stove, 
or at least of an intermediate house, for its 
successful development. Unlike the better- 
known kinds, it forms an erect stem of a 
half-woody character. This stem is regu- 
larly furnished with large, deeply-cut leaves 
marked with two distinct shades of green. 
In this stage it is decidedly ornamental, but 
far more so when in flower, as in the case of 
the specimen exhibited and herewith figured. 
As in most of its allies, the lipped flowers are 
subtended by large-coloured bracts. In this 
species the flowers themselves are white, and 
the bracts rosy. It is by no means a novelty, 
having been introduced as long ago as 1865, 
since which time it has been grown to a very 
limited extent, but its merits would appear, 
up to now, to have been greatly ignored. 
It can readily be propagated from cut- 


Acanthus montanus. From 


tings, and, taken altogether, it is a 
plant of easy culture. It is almost the 
only tender species of Acanthus, yet the order 
to which the genus gives its name—viz., 
Acanthacez, contains a large number 
warm-house plants, remarkable for the 
beauty of their blossoms. Many of them are 
extremely popular for decoration. Of these 
may be especially mentioned the Aphelan- 
dras, Jacobinias, Justicias, Eranthemums, 
Deedalacanthuses, etc. xe 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Bulbs after flowering.—I have spring bulbs, 
such as Hyacinths, Freesias, Roman Hyacinths, 
Paper-white Narcissi, and Jonquils, which are now 
in my little conservatory doing well. When the 
bloom is over, I want exact instructions as to the 
treatment of the bulbs for preserving for next 
season’s growing. Where should I put them until the 
S leaves have died down? When this is done, where 
and how should they be stored? I have a cold- 
frame. Should they be put in that after flowering? 
I would be grateful for information on the subject. 
Bulb catalogues give instructions for growing bulbs, 
but rone for their treatment after bloom is over.— 
LAVENDER. 

{It will be little use your attempting to 
retain the Roman Hyacinths or the Paper- 
white Narcissi, and the ordinary Hyacinths 
will give you but a poor return for any 
trouble you may incur with respect to them. 


of | 








If you have borders in the open, or woodland, 
your better plan will be to plant the bulbs 
thinly in these places to do what they can. 
The Freesias may be grown continuously in 
pots, but will require potting afresh each year. 
Keep the plants growing till the leaves turn 
yellow, and then dry them off gradually, 
either by placing them on a shelf in the green- 
house, or by placing them in a frame. Early 
in August shake and repot them for another 
year. The other plants you mention require 
special treatment to produce good spikes of 
bloom. | 

Poinsettia after flowering.—I shall be obliged 
if you can tell me how to treat a Poinsettia that has 
lost its jeaves? It was bought at the door, and 
lasted some time in the room. Should I now cut it 
down (it is only about 18 inches high), and leave it in 
greenhouse till it shoots out again? Can I propa- 
gate it by cuttings?—T. G. 

[Allow the plant of Poinsettia to remain as 
it is, keeping it rather dry till the month of 
March, then cut it back, and as soon as new 
shoots appear, give more water. If in good 
condition, young shoots will soon be pushed 
out, and when they are about 3 inches long 
they may be taken off as cuttings. These 
should be put into small, clean, well-drained 
pots of sandy soil, and placed in a clese pro- 
pagating-house, in a warm structure. Should 





during the spring months. They will root 
in about ten days to a fortnight, and should 
be at once potted singly into small pots. As 
soon as the roots have taken hold of the new 
soil, the tops of the plants should be pinched 
out, in order to lay the foundation of a bushy 
specimen. During the summer the plants 
may be given much the same treatment as 
Salvia splendens. They may at that season 
be stocd out-of-doors.—X. 


Arum Lilies—a reminder.—In the spring- 
time no plants add a greater charm to a 
greenhouse or conservatory, by reason of 
their bold, glossy leaves and pure spathes, 
than the Arums. That they are not difficult 
of culture is borne out by the fact that they 
are to be found in many small houses; but 
sometimes, just as flowers are anticipated, 
there comes disappointment, and the long 
buds, which have been slowly developing, 
seem to make no further progress. An exa- 
mination reveals the fact that, owing, per- 
haps, to a too moisture-laden atmosphere, or, 
as is not unfrequently the case, ‘‘drips”’ 
from a leaky roof, some of the buds have 
become saturated and decayed, and what at 
one time promised to be a fine spathe has 
been spoilt. This fact should not be over- 


a photograph in Messrs. J. Veitch and Son’s nurseries at Chelsea, 





you have no facilities for striking the cut- 
tings, they need not be taken off, but the old 
plant may be grown on for another season. ] 


Moschosma riparium.—This has not been 
in cultivation for many years, but it has 
already become very popular as a winter- 
flowering plant for the embellishment of the 
greenhouse. It is an easily-grown subject, 
of a soft-wooded nature. Out of flower, it 
might readily be taken for a Salvia, the 
rather sturdy shoots being clothed with oppo- 
sitely arranged leaves, about a couple of 


/inches long, and deeply toothed at the mar- 





| gins. 


The individual flowers are small, but 
borne in large, erect, much-branching 
panicles, so that a specimen in full bloom is 
decidedly attractive. In colour the flowers 
are white, or nearly so, with purplish 
anthers. The foliage has a decidedly un- 
pleasant odour when handled. This Mos- 
chosma was, I believe, first introduced into 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, and from there it 
became widely distributed. It is one of the 
several Labiates that we have received from 
Africa within recent years; but, whereas 
most of them have been obtained from the 
Uganda district, this comes from farther 
south. The Moschosma can be readily struck 


' from cuttings of the young growing shoots 








looked at this time, neither should the 
grower fail to examine the undersides of the 
leaves for green-fly, which have a way of 
secreting themselves. Slight*fumigating or 
careful syringing will dislodge the enemy.— 
W OODBASTWICK. 


Pelargoniums—striking cuttings for 
winter blooming.—From now until the end 
of March very many Pelargoniums are struck 
for providing the summer display in beds and 
borders. The present is also a suitable time 
to put in cuttings for ensuring plants for next 
winter’s flowering, treating them specially 
throughout the ensuing months, with a view 
to their producing blossoms in October. It 
is obvious to most people that, unless flowers 
are discarded during the summer, one cannot 
expect very much in the way of blossoms in 
the winter, and this practice should be 
rigorously followed, giving the plants the 
benefit of good compost—fibrous loam and 
leaf-mould, with bonemeal added—and let- 
ting them have the advantage of all the sun 
possible, and outdoor treatment from June 
to September, as therein lies much of the 
success with winter-blooming Pelargoniums. 
To use the words of one who grows them 
well, and has a house of bloom for three or 
four months in the winter, ‘‘The question of 








| Sagan oman 
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wood-ripening is, perhaps, more important 
than the heat in winter. Get the wood 
thoroughly ripe, and a temperature just 
above the normal will bloom them well 
enough.’’—TOWNSMAN. 


Spring cleaning in the greenhouse.— 
The advent of lighter days sometimes reveals 
the need for more cleanliness in the green- 
house. When plants have been packed to- 
gether all the winter, it is almost impossible 
to prevent soil being washed out of some of 
the pots and leaves congregating. Under 
the shelves, too, the need for clearing up is 
necessary, Whilst the stages themselves will 
benefit by applications of soap and water. 
Such work cannot always be undertaken at 
once; it has to be done piecemeal, unless 
one has another house into which plants can 
be turned for a time. But, with a little 
scheming, the work may be undertaken and 
got through if a section of the place is done 
at atime. A good fire should be kept in the 
stove, and opportunity should be taken to 
give the glass on the roof, as well as the 
sides of the house, a thorough cleaning, as it 
adds very much to the success of growth of 
seedlings, etc., if light is good. Creepers on 
the roof, which may have been allowed to 
grow exuberantly, should now be cut in, and 
the house generally got ready for the summer 
season. —DERBY. 





ROSES. 


Climbing Roses and other plants for 
pergola (Mrs. J. IV. Emmett).—There is now 
such a large variety of Roses and other sub- 
jects that are employed for covering pergolas 
that it has become almost impossible for the 
amateur to select from catalogues. We give 
the names of a few that are thoroughly reli- 
able,and have grouped them as early, medium, 
and late, so that you can select which you 
prefer. Taking the Roses first from those 
that blossom early we would recommend: 
Rosa sinica Anemone, Refulgence, Gold- 
finch, Ruby Queen, Alberic Barbier, Gar- 
denia, Rene Andre, Tea Rambler, Climbing 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, Climbing Caroline Test- 
out, Morletti. JMfedium: Joseph Billiard, 
Wedding Bells, Gruss an Zabern, Non Plus 
Ultra, Madame d’Arblay, Blush Rambler. 
fate: Hiawatha, Trier, Dorothy Perkins, 
Lady Gay, White Dorothy, Ards Pillar, 
Zepherin Drouhin, Mme. A. Carriére, Mme. 
Jules Gravereaux. Silver and gold Ivies 
will associate well with the Roses. Other good 
subjects that will add to the beauty of the 
pergola are: Buddleia variabilis Veitchiana, 
Clematis in variety, Polygonum Baldschuani- 
cum, Wistaria sinensis, Forsythia suspensa, 
Lonicera MHalleana, Berberis stenophylla, 
Cydonia japonica in variety, and Escallonia 
Ingrami. The small beds sown with annuals 
and edged with Violas would be very inte- 
resting. 


Rose arches edging a lawn (/. 7'.).—The 
distance apart for the arches would depend 
upon how far apart you have set the climbers 
which you say are already planted. It would 
not be impracticable to re-plant the Roses, 
so we will dismiss the fact of their being 
already in position. Two Larch poles would 
form one arch, and these poles should be 
from 5 feet to 6 feet apart, and about 8 feet 
or 9 feet out of the ground. A stout Hazel- 
rod could be bent over the top to form the 
arch. The poles should be let into the ground 
about 3 feet. We should advise you to open 
out large holes some 3 feet deep and 2 feet 
wide each way. Put in the poles, having 
previously charred the ends to a depth’ of 
3 feet, then fill up the holes with the soil, 
with which some good manure has been well 
mixed. There should be a distance of 12 feet 
between each arch, but a pillar Rose could be 
located midway—that is, 6 feet from the arch. 
This pillar could be about 6 feet to 7 feet 
out of the ground, and would be very suitable 
for such a Rose as W. A:-Richardson, which 
is not fitted to grow on the taller arches. Or, 
if you preferred, instead of the pillar, you 
could have two or three old tree-stumps 
placed, and a Rambler Rose planted to run 
over them, Or, again, one of the Rambler 














“parents. 


Roses, such as Aglaia, could be grown as a 
free bush, letting it grow in a wild-like man- 
ner—a mode of growth such Roses are emi- 
nently fitted for. Instead of the arched top 
there is the level top. Here the distance 
apart would be the same, but, instead of a 
pillar Rese, a free bush would look best, and 
on the lower arches the less vigorous 
ramblers and climbers, such as W. A. Rich- 
ardson, lLeuchtstern, Alister Stella Gray, 
Gruss an Teplitz, Longworth Rambler, etce., 
would succeed best. Again, the Larch-poles 
could be placed singly some 12 feet apart, 
and linked together by chains, or, —better 
still, stout rope, and planted with the 
freest-growing sorts, of which Dorothy Per- 
kins and Hiawatha are good examples. In 
all cases we should advise you to have the 
spurs left on the Larch-poles. 

Roses Kaiserin Augusta Victoria and Max 
Hesdorfer not opening.—<Are these two Roses 
usually difficult to open? I have only a very small 
garden, which I devote entirely to Roses and Carna- 
tions, and I cannot afford to waste space on varie- 
ties which are not satisfactory. I have two trees of 
each of the above varieties, but failed to get a good 
bloom at all last season from Max Hesdorfer. It 
formed plenty of large buds, which came the shape 
of a Drumhead Cabbage, and did not open at all. 
With regard to Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, I had the 
same trouble with the summer blossoms in respect to 
their failing to unfold. The buds were pointed in 
shape, and appeared to be very full, and gave hopes 
of developing into splendid blossoms, which promise 
they altogether failed to fulfil, as they simply re- 
mained for a long time in the form of firm, solid- 
looking buds, and then dropped altogether from the 
tree. I got a few good flowers in the autumn, when 
they opened all right. I should like to know whether 
the above failing is characteristic of these two varie- 
ties, as, if so, they will have to go, and leave room 
for other more satisfactory varieties. Of course, it 
is easy to replace Max Hesdorfer, as there is plenty 
of pink Roses to choose from; but it is not so easy 
to replace Kaiserin. Can you give me any informa- 
tion about Grande Duchesse Victoria Melita, H.T.? 
Would it be likely to prove more satisfactory? Is 
the Drumhead style the usual form of Max Hes- 
dorfer, as, if so, I must discard it, as I prefer the 
long, tapering Rose-buds.—SussEx. : 

[None of the Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
tribe of Roses we could recommend for gene- 
ral cultivation. They flourish well enough in 
some gardens, especially those possessing a 
warm, rather light, well-drained soil. They 
also may be successfully grown against a 
west or south wall, especially the climbing 
form of K. A. Victoria. Max Hesdorfer is a 
seedling of K. A. Victoria, and has never 
been a satisfactory Rose in this country, al- 
though in Germany, we believe, it is greatly 
prized. It is really too double, and would 
require a good, hot season for it to be success- 
ful here. If you have a south or west wall, 
why not plant both sorts against it? We have 
found Mrs. David McKee a much more useful 
garden Rose than K. A. Victoria, although it 
does not possess the elongated bud. Gross- 
herzogin Alexandra is also an excellent sort 
of the same group. A few beautiful long- 
budded sorts that should succeed well with 
you are Jenny -Guillemot, Gustave Regis, 
Madame Hoste, Lady Roberts, Joseph Hill, 
Pharisaer, Lady Battersea, Mme. Jean 
Dupuy, and Yvonne Vacherot. Grande 
Duchesse Victoria Melita is a good variety of 
the H. Tea class, raised by P. Lambert and 
introduced in 1898. It originated from a 
cross between Safrano and Caroline Testout, 
and possesses some of the good points of both 
The colour is creamy-white, with 
shadings of clear yellow, and it has a nice 
long bud.] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Snake millipede.—Can you tell me the name and 
how to get rid of insect enclosed on root of Brussels 
Sprout? The plants are clubbed very much, but I 
cannot find the usual maggot. The insects attack 
and eat Celery, Onions, and almost everything. There 
is a stagnant pond in the garden, green over in the 
summer. I have watered from this. The garden is 
now clean, but has been neglected for years.— 
INSECT. . 


[Your kitchen garden crops are infested by 
one of the ‘‘snake millipedes’’ (Blanjulus 
guttulatus), a very destructive pest, and one 
that is very difficult to destroy. No fluid in- 
secticides are of any use. ‘ Vaporite and apte- 
rite are said to kill them, but I do not know 
of any experiments having been made by dis- 
interested persons with these preparations, as 
regards millipedes. A heavy dressing of gas- 
lime—say, $ lb. to 1 lb. per square yard—will 
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kill them, but you would not be able to grow 
a crop on the ground the same season. It is 
the best course to pursue, and it would tend 


to destroy the club root fungus in the soil. 


The water from your stagnant pond had 
nothing to do with these pests.—G. 8. 8.] 


Mussel-scale.— With interest, I have always read 
your ‘‘ Notes and Replies to Correspondents.” I now 
take the liberty of asking a favour. Could you give 
me the correct name of this insect on the piece of 


~ 


bark, which has been cut from old Apple-tree? My — 


young trees are covered with it. 
alkali solution recipe (on almanack), well sprayed on, 
be a cure?—C. D 


Would caustic _ 


[Your Apple-trees are infested by the ~ 


‘“mussel scale’’ (Mytilaspis pomorum), The 


best remedy is to spray the trees now with ~ 
the Woburn wash (with sulphate of iron). 


You can probably obtain it from some local 


tradesman, but, if not, from the makers—W. — 
Voss and Co., Glengall-road, Millwall, E. It | 


is a caustic wash. 
solution of paraffin emulsion, but this is not 


If you prefer it, use a~ 


so effective ; or you might use a caustic wash ~ 


sold under the name of V1. ! 
ings which may possibly have any of the in- 
sects on them.—G. §. S.] 

Worms in soil.—I enclose herewith a sample of 
soil taken from pots in my greenhouse, which, you 
will see, is infested with semi-transparent worms, 
which I cannot get rid of. I have tried ‘* Vaporite,” 
but without success. I have repotted with new soil. 
In several cases I have washed the roots of the 
plants; but in two or three weeks they are as bad as 
ever, and, whatever I do, the plants do not thrive. 
It appears to me that these worms are associated 
with a small black-fly, as I have noticed that when- 
ever I see these flies crawling on the soil and around 
the pots I find the soil infested. Can you tell me 
what they are, and suggest a remedy?—J. I. R. 

[There are two kinds of semi-transparent 
worms in the soil which you send, both of 
which are probably injurious to the roots of 
the plants. The longer and more worm-like 
of the two are true worms belonging to the 
family Enchytraeidae, and are nearly allied 
to the earthworms. They are undoubtedly in- 
jurious to the roots of plants, and may be 
killed by soaking the soil with lime-water, or 
by any of the preparations which will kill 
earthworms. ‘The others, which are not 6o 
long or slender, are the grubs of a small fly, 
probably of the kind which you find crawling 
on the soil. These are probably also inju- 
rious, or they may feed only on decaying 
vegetable matter. Probably they would be 
killed by making four holes in each pot with 
a stick about half-an-inch in diameter, and 
reaching below the point at which the grubs 
are working. Place some vaporite or apte- 
rite at the bottom of each hole, and close it 
again with earth. The fumes from these com- 
pounds should permeate the soil and kill the 
grubs. I cannot name the flies without seeing 
specimens.—G. S. 8.] 

Insects in soil.—Enclosed are two samples of 
soil insects, and I should be grateful if you could 
give me information as to what they are, what they 
feed on, and the best remedy for exterminating 
same? No. 1 I have found in the soil to which some 
spent Mushroom-dung was added. Some Cinerarias 
were potted in it, and the leaves curl and turn brown. 
They have had no other manure or any treatment 
likely to cause a failure. I have also noticed it in a 
Vine-border recently made. il i ) 
roots? No. 2 was found in some soil in which Violets 
are planted, and which present rather an unhealthy 
appearance.—G. A. F. 

[The sample of soil (No. 1) that you sent 
contained a number of small worms belong- 
ing to the family Enchytreide, a family of 
worms nearly allied to the common earth- 
worms, but, unlike them, they do much in- 
jury to the roots of plants. They may be 
killed by soaking the soil thoroughly with 
lime-water or with any of the solutions used 
to kill earthworms in lawns, ete. The grubs 
in sample No. 2 are those of a two-winged 
fly, probably of the St. Mark’s fly (Bibio 
Marci), so called on account of its generally 
appearing in large numbers on or about St. 
Mark’s day (April 25th). These grubs. are 
certainly injurious to the roots of plants. 
They may very possibly be destroyed by 
dressing the soil with vaporite or kilogrub. 

ac eoae! ne ; 
Liquid insecticides are useless.—G. 8. 8.] 


Burn all prun-— 


Is it injurious to the ~ 


The lackey-moth (Bombyx neustria) (J. M.). © 


—One of the best ways of preventing trees being 


attacked is to look in the winter for the bracelets of — 


eggs which surround the shoots. They are easily 
found. The way in which the eggs are laid is very 
peculiar, they being deposited in spiral lines round 
the shoot, in many instances as many as twenty rows 
being found. When the eggs are removed they should 
be at once crushed so as to make sure they do not 
hatch. The caterpillars appear in April or May. 


hi 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CAMPANULA PHYCTIDOCALYX. 
THE habit of growth is spreading, just like 
that of C. grandis. It is, of course, very 
easily propagated. It is one of the most dis- 
tinct ‘‘Bell-flowers’’ that has been intro- 
duced for many years, and it has always struck 
me as remarkable that a plant that is at once 
beautiful and distinct should have escaped 
notice in a country so well known as the 
Crimea. 

““Amabilis” is good Latin enough, but 
somehow it has a doubtful sound, like 
““amoena,’’? and I should rather like to know 
who stood godfather to this plant. 

J. CARRINGTON LEy. 

St. ILelens, Hast Farleigh. 

In reply to your letter as to Cam- 
panula amabilis, we received seed of this 
plant originally from Messrs. Haage and 
Schmidt. I showed the plant before the 








fioral committee last June. With me it has | 





each about 2 feet to 3 feet in height. The 
large flowers, resembling in shape those of 
Campanula turbinata, are of a lovely light 
blue colour, and nearly 2 inches in diameter. 
The foliage is somewhat curly, light green. 
HAAGE AND SCHMIDT. 


SOME BEAUTIFUL AUTUMN 
CROCUSES. 





CROCUSES are usually known only by spring- | 


flowering Dutch varieties, which make such 
a brilliant display in the early months of the 


year in beds and borders, with their sheets | ore 
| varieties. 


of gold, purple, and white; but those who 
grow only these forms lose much beauty in 
the garden by ignoring the autumn and win- 
ter-flowering varieties, 
gardens these lovely plants are entirely 
neglected, but these who have once em- 


lingly relinquish it. It must be admitted 
that the blossoms are often rendered un- 
sightly by gales and heavy rains, but the 
Dutch Crocuses are open to the same objec- 
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In the majority of | 


| 


barked upon their culture would not wil- | 4 most interesting occupation, since 


| often show considerable variety 
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C. ZONATUS is a pretty little Crocus from 
Cilicia, bearing rosy-lilac blossoms, with a 
rich, orange-red throat, and flowering in 
September and October. 

C. OCHROLEUCUS, a beautiful, but some- 
what tender, species from Palestine, bears 


| small white flowers, with a yellow throat, 


and blooms in the early days of December. 
C. IMPERATI is a native of Italy, often 
being in bloom at Christmastide. Its flowers 
are lilac-purple within and buff streaked with 
deep purple on the exterior of the petals. 
There are also white and _ rose-ccloured 


The six species here alluded to are but a 
tithe of the numerous lovely forms in exist- 
ence, all of which well repay the trifling 
trouble of cultivation. Many of the species 
vary widely, and the raising of seedlings is 
they 
in their 
W. FITZHERBERT. 


Difference between Colchicum and Crocus.— 
Thrceugh the columns of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


colouration. 








Group of Campanula phyctidocalyx in Mr. Carrington Ley’s garden at St. Helens, near Maidstone, 


been quite perennial in habit, and increases 
fast by means of underground runners. I 
cannot tell you who is responsible for the 
name, but it was so called by the sellers of 
the seed. It is a very pretty plant, and most 
distinct. R. WALLACE. 
Colchester. 

In reply to your inquiry about Cam- 
panula amabilis, we beg to state that we re- 
ceived the seeds in 1904 from Mr. Max 
Leichtlin, Baden-Baden, who recommended 
this Campanula from the Crimea as new 
to gardens, and gave the name ‘‘amabilis.’’ 
In the following year, 1905, Mr. Leichtlin 
wrote us that he had, while on a visit to the 
Botanic Garden, Vienna, found the right 
name of this Campanula, which was Cam- 
panula phyctidocalyx (Boiss et Noe). We, 
therefore, changed the name accordingly in 
our 1905 catalogue, putting amabilis in 
parenthesis, and have since then offered 
seeds and plants under the name of Cam- 
panula phyctidocalyx. The plant is perfectly 
hardy with us. It is a very handsome Bell- 
flower, with many-branched flower-stems, 








tion, and, given a sheltered position and fine 
weather, the effect produced by a colony of 
these flowers is exceptionally lovely. One 
of the most charming of all the species is 

C. sPECIOSUS.—This is the handsomest of 
the autumn-flowering kinds, and is generally 
at its best towards the close of September 
and in the early days of October. Its large 
flowers are purple-blue, the petals being deli- 
cately veined with darker colour, and set off 
by the glowing orange anthers. It is a native 
of eastern Europe. There is a form known 
as Aitchisoni, which bears larger and rather 
lighter-coloured flowers. 


C. PULCHELLUS, found on Mount Olympus, | 
| small corms. 


bears flowers which are bright lilac-blue on 
the exterior, and striped with narrow, dark- 
purple lines on the interior. There is a 
white variety, that is practically lost to culti- 
vation. It flowers from September onward. 
C. IRIDIFLORUS or byzantinus is a native 
of Transylvania, and bears flowers of clear, 
rich purple on the outer petals and pale lilac 
on the inner. The anthers are deep orange, 
and it flowers in September and October, 


| which I read weekly, will you kindly tell me~and it 


is a thing which I have no doubt would enlighten 
many people—the actual difference between the 
Crocus tribe and that of the Colchicums? Most 
gardening books say that there is a difference, but, 
unfortunately, they do not state it. Is the only dif- 
ference that the Colchicums are larger? I used- to 
have the idea that only Colchicums flowered in the 


| autumn; but that, of course, is wrong.—R. J. H. 





[The corms (‘‘bulbs or tubers’’) of the Col- 
chicums differ much in shape from those of 
the Crocus. They are not globular, as in 
the Crocus, but are longer than they are 
broad, and more resemble in shape those of 
the Dog’s-tooth Violet (Erythronium) than 
those of the Crocus. They are not always 
larger, as some of the smaller species have 
The corms are covered with a 
brown tunic or coat, but one of somewhat 
similar kind is present in some of the Cro- 
cuses, but in the latter is in annular rings. 
The Colchicums can readily be distinguished 
from the Crocuses when in bloom by their 
having six stamens, while the Crocuses have 
only three. The Colchicums have also much 
broader leaves than the Crocuses, and these 
have not the white line shown by most, 
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but not all, the Crocuses. There are both 
autumn and spring Colchicums, or Meadow 
Saffrons, as yousay. We hope this is a clear 
enough reply, but shall be glad to supple- 
ment it. ] 


Tufted Pansies.—Rooted plants of the 
above, from cuttings inserted in the early 
autumn of 1908, may be put out at any time 
when the weather will permit. I like to put 
some among my Roses, especially when beds 
are planted with some particular variety, and 
a nice, contrasting carpet can be effected ; 
indeed, for all fairly tall plants, whether 
perennial or annual, there are few better car- 
pet plants than the above when taste is shown 
in the arrangement and the ground is well 
done for them. Our soil is none too good 
for them,‘ being light and dry, so I have to 
work in a bit of stiff road-sidings and a little 
cow-manure to give the necessary holding 
power. Violetta and its different forms are 
among the best for this kind of carpet work, 
although the dwarfest varieties of the better- 
known sorts are almost equally good, as, for 
instance, Ardwell Gem, Councillor Waters, 
and J. B. Riding.—E. BuRRE LL. 


Eupatorium micranthum in Devon.—This 
Eupatorium is more generally known as E. 
Weinmannianum, and over the greater part 
of this country is treated as a greenhouse 
plant, but in Devon and Cornwall it succeeds 
admirably in the open, even without wall pro- 
tection. _ In the south-west it forms great 
bushes often 10 feet in height, and as much 
through, and flowers profusely through Octo- 
ber and November, often blooming until 
Christmas in open seasons. Its flattened 
flower-heads, composed of countless small 
white blossoms, are each about 4 inches in 
diameter, and are carried in such numbers 
that the bush appears a sheet of bloom. The 
flowers possess a pleasing fragrance, and are 
followed by fluffy seed vessels which give the 
shrub an attractive appearance long after 
the flowers are past. After the blossoms of 
Escallonia montevidensis, or floribunda, have 
withered, the butterflies, which congregate 
on them in such numbers, resort to the 
flower-trusses of this THupatorium. If per- 
mitted to grow untouched by the knife, it 
assumes the form of a dense bush, every shoot 
of which is terminated by a flower-panicle. 
It has often been confounded with E. odora- 
tum or odoratissimum.—SoutTH DEVON. 


Cypsophila paniculata.—Of recent years 
more inquiries have been made with respect 
to this hardy perennial, and although the 
flowers are primarily used as additions to 
bouquets in summer, one cannot lose sight 
of the fact that the spreading white panicles 
are really very useful to place with other 
blossoms, like Helichrysums, Catananches, 
Acrocliniums, and Honesty pods for winter 
decoration. On this account many clumps 
are grown. Except for watching in the 
spring to see that slugs do not make a raid 
on the new growths, to which they seem 
partial, and to give them support as the 
shoots grow, the Gypsophila gives really little 
trouble. It may be increased by root division 
sometimes, and I say ‘‘sometimes’’ ad- 
visedly, as on several occasions, wishing to 
divide roots, I have dug about them to a 
great depth, but have not always been suc- 
cessful in getting them up without mishap, as 
the roots penetrate a great way, besides 
which they are of such a fleshy nature, that 
unless great care is exercised, they snap off. 
Where seed can be sown, it should be, and 
it may be got in in spring in heat, pricking 
the seedlings off, and finally planting them 
out in good, well-manured ground in May. 
The double form (G. paniculata flore-pleno) 
does not, I find, flower quite so freely as the 
single form.—WOODBASTWICK. 


Delphiniums—sowing in spring.—These 
are generally sown in early summer, for 
blooming the following season, and good 
plants can be obtained in this way. But 
there is an advantage in sowing in the three 
first months of the year. For years I prac- 
tised this method, and, all points considered, 
I prefer it to any other time. My custom 
was to sow in pots, pans, or boxes (according 
to sorts and numbers wanted) in early Feb- 
ruary, placing the seed-boxes in a pit or 
house with slight warmth. When above the 
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soil, all the air possible and cooler quarters 
were given. When strong enough, these 
were pricked out either into frames or boxes 
to obtain size. About the middle of May 
these were planted out in an open position 
on good land, keeping them moist till estab- 
lished. By lifting them from boxes with a 
| good ball of soil, they received no check, and 
by giving them liberal treatment the major 
portion bloomed in late summer and autumn, 
continuing till frost set in. In this way all 
worthless kinds can be destroyed, thus saving 
a season. Added to this, when removed to 
| their permanent places, there are no gaps to 
fill up, and much may be done to regulate the 
plants as to height. Another recommenda- 
tion is that, treated thus, one gets fine large 
masses of bloom.—J. C. F. C. 


Helleborus niger var. juvernis.—This is 
an Irish variety, known under the name of 
St. Brigid’s Christmas Rose. It is one of the 
most beautiful of the entire family. The 
pure white flowers are cup-shaped, and are 
carried on erect, apple-green stems, while the 
leaf-stalks are also pale green. This form is 
a full month later than the earliest variety, 
Helleborus altifolius, which commences to 
expand its blossoms in mid-October. Christ- 
mas Roses do best in heavy loam of a some- 
what holding nature. When they appreciate 
the conditions under which they are grown 
they will form enormous clumps, often 4 feet 
to 5 feet across, covered with healthy, deep 
green foliage, which will bear hundreds of 
flowers during the winter—-a season of the 
year when scarcely any blossoms except those 
of the Algerian Iris are procurable in the 
open garden. In light, hot soil they are 
rarely satisfactory, although this may be im- 
proved by enriching it with a heavy dressing 
of well-rotted manure. In such soils during. 
a very@ry summer they generally love their 
leaves, which has a very weakening effect on 
the plants. However, they are so charming 
and so valuable from the time of their flower- 
ing that every endeavour should be made to 
succeed in their culture. In gardens where 
they do well, every known variety should be 
grown. All are forms of H. niger. The best- 
known are H. altifolius, or maximus, the 
Bath variety, the Riverston variety, the 
Brockhurst variety, H. juvernis, alluded to 
above, the Scotch and Manchester -varieties 
of H. angustifolius, Madame Foureade, and 
Apple Blossom, all of which are lovely and 
vary slightly. Seedlings may be easily raised 
and will flower in four or five years.—W. 
FITZHERBERT. 


Tricyrtis hirta.—This little-known plant 
is a native of Japan, but, though very inte- 
resting, and with a beauty of its own, is 
rarely met with in gardens. It is, however, 
well worthy of culture on account of its late 
blooming, and from the Orchid-like appear- 
ance of its flowers. The flower-stems are 
generally about 2 feet in height, but I noticed 
some in the neighbourhood of Chepstow a 
short while ago that were over 3 feet high. 
The blossoms are white, heavily blotched 
with maroon-red, and are about 1}. inches 
across. The plant generally commences to 
bloom early in September, and continues to 
bear blossoms until the middle or close of 
October. A large clump 8 feet or so across, 
with thirty or more flower-spikes in full 
bloom, is a most attractive sight towards the 
end of September. There is a variety named 
nigra, in which the petals are almost entirely 
maroon in colour, and there is also a form 


| 











with variegated leaves. It does well in the 
open in the south-west in porous compost. 
Moist, peaty soil and partial shade have been 
recommended for it, but it may sometimes be 
| seen doing well in an open bed of pure, light 
loam, in the full sunshine, that became dust- 
dry inhotsummers. Ample drainage is, how- 
ever, an important factor in its well-being.— 
Wieile 


Nerines in the open.—Over the greater 
part of this country Nerines are invariably 
grown under glass, but in Devon and Corn- 
wall they may often be seen growing in the 
open in the best of health. The most suit- 
able situation for them is a raised border 
backed by a south wall. Here, in a narrow, 
raised border, in front of a wall facing south- 
west, Nerines bloom with me every autumn. 











I have two clumps of N. Fothergilli major, 
one of which blooms about three weeks 
earlier than the other. This year the first 
perfected twelve splendid spikes over 8 inches 
across, the individual flowers being fully 
2 inches in diameter. Considerably later the 
other colony produced four flower-buds 
smaller in size. In the same border are six 
bulbs of the new N. Bowdeni. The leaves of 
N. Fothergilli major have totally disappeared 
a full month before the flower-spikes are 
thrown up, but the foliage of N. Bowdeni re- 
mained quite green well into October, so I 
naturally concluded that there was no chance 
of this flowering this year. One day, to my 
surprise, I saw that two strong spikes were 
appearing among the green leaves. In the 
same border are growing the blue Chilian 
Crocus (Tecophylea cyanocrocus), Cypella 
Herberti, Zephyranthes candida, Z. Atam- 
asco, Z. carinata, Cyrtanthus Flambeau, C. 
McKeni, Sprekeha (Amaryllis) formosissima, 
Ismene calathina, and Pancratium illyricum. 
—W. FITZHERBERT, Kingswear, S. Devon. 

Stokesia cyanea.—Of this plant there are 
two forms, one flowering towards the end of 
July, and the other not blooming until mid- 
October, or later. The latter is often stig- 
matised as a useless variety, and in cold dis- 
tricts, where the first frosts are generally ex- 
perienced before its blossoms expand, it very 
probably is so, as the attainment of its full 
beauty is rendered impossible. In warm dis- 
tricts, such as Devon and Cornwall, however, 
it is an extremely valuable plant, as, in that 
locality, there is rarely a sharp frost before 
the end of November, so that it is enabled to 
perfect an undamaged display of blossom. In 
the south-west it is, therefore, to be preferred 
to the early-flowering form, since its blooms 
are at their best at a time when there are 
few flowers in the open garden. When fine 
and calm weather is experienced during Octo- 
ber and November, as was the case last year, 
it is particularly attractive, its large, purple- 
blue, Aster-like flowers, borne in profusion, 
being entirely unharmed by the weather. 
Here it grows in front of Aster grandiflorus, 
another plant that, by reason of not being in 
full bloom until the close of October, is use- 
less in the open air in cold localities. Early 
in November these two plants present a 
pretty picture, being then at their best, the 
deep violet, golden-centred flowers of the 
Michaelmas Daisy contrasting pleasingly with 
the somewhat lighter colouring of the blos- 
soms of the Stokesia.—F. W. K. 


Calceolaria Burbidgei in Devon.—This 
Calceolaria, a hybrid between C. deflexa and 
C. Pavoni, which we received a few years ago 
from the late Mr. Burbidge in exchange for 
C. integrifolia, blooms well in South Devon, 
though it has proved far more tender than C. 
integrifolia. The last two winters have been 
exceptionally severe for the south-west, and 
consequently many of our rarer and tenderer 
shrubs and plants have been killed. In each 
of the two past winters Calceolaria Bur- 
bidgei growing against a wall has been killed, 
though it passed through earlier winters un- 
harmed, though quite unprotected. This 
Calceolaria, with us, rarely commences to 
flower before the end of September, and is at 
its best during October and November. In 
open winters bloom may often be found upon 
it in December and January. Towards the 
end of the year large flower-sprays, nearly a 
foot in length and several inches across, set 
with numbers of fine, pale yellow blossoms, 
may be cut. C. integrifolia is a far earlier 
bloomer, being at its best in July, though it 
carries a certain amount of flower well into 
the autumn. In the terrace garden at Mount 
Edgeumbe, which is probably one of the 
warmest spots in the south-west, Calceolaria 
Burbidgei in full flower is a fine sight in 
November.—F. K. 


Hardy edging plants.—May I add Erica 
carnea to the list of plants for ‘hardy edg- 
ing’’?—a beautiful rose-coloured edging in 
spring and a good green one in summer. It 
should be clipped hard while the flower still 
has colour; leaving it too long is fatal. I 
have a theory that it is slug-proof, from the 
spines that it sheds, and which lie thickly 
underneath.—G. 
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| 
ERIGERON (FLEA-BANE). | 


A SMALL group of hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials, with Michaelmas Daisy-like flower- | 
heads, the ray florets of which are white, 
pink, lilac, or purple, with yellow centres. 
All the species are perfectly hardy, easily 
grown in ordinary garden soil, and readily in- 
creased by means of seeds or division of the 
root-stock. Some of the species, by reason of | 
their dwarf stature, are well suited for the 
rock garden, but this fact does not disqualify 
them from use in the herbaceous border, 
where free masses of low-growing things are | 
required near the margin. Well-established 
examples may be planted in spring or 
autumn, as convenient, but where division of | 
the root-stock is contemplated the early | 








and, therefore, present no difficulty to the | 


cultivator. The following are the best and 
most useful kinds for garden decoration : — 

EK, ALPINUS, a pretty species, with compact 
tufts of leaves and flower-heads 2 inches 
across, of a purplish-blue colour, not unlike 
the alpine Aster. The plant is about 6 inches 
high, and a free bloomer. Flowering season, 
June and later. E. a. grandiflorus has larger 
flowers, and makes a good display when in 
bloom. 

EK, AURANTIACUS (Orange 
most distinct member of the genus, by reason 
of the orange-coloured flower-heads. 
plant is rarely more than 8 inches high when 
in good growth, the latter best secured by 
raising seedlings periodically. 


of the plant are very telling, and the young 


Erigeron speciosus superbus. 


spring months (March and April) will be 
found to be quite suitable. Seeds of those 
should be sown when ripe or during the 
autumn and winter ensuing. For example, 
the orange-flowered Flea-bane (E. aurantia- 
cus) and the pretty purple-blue E. alpinus 
are best when raised from seeds, the plants 
growing much more vigorously and freely. 
Moreover, by these means a score or two of 
plants may result, and in this way colonies 
in the rock garden or groups in the herbace- 
ous border may be early established. In cer- 
tain districts the Orange Daisy is frequently 
attacked by slugs, which occasionally will 
clear off the entire leaf-tuft. By dusting 
fresh soot into the tufts the work of de- 
struction may be to some extent reduced. 
The majority come to us from North America, 





plants are very profuse flowering. A rather 
deep root-run and fairly moist conditions at 
the root suit it best. i 
growth, the solitary flower-heads appear in 
May and June. Native of Turkestan. 

EK. Couttgert1.—An interesting species from 
North-West America, the whitish flower- 
heads freely produced from free-growing, 
compact tufts. 

E. auaucus.—This North American species 
is frequently confused with one of the varie- 
ties of E. speciosus. The true plant, how- 
ever, may be distinguished from all the rest 
by its elongated rosettes of glaucous, entire, 
spoon-shaped leaves, and its bushy perennial 
spreading tuft, that approaches to the sub- 
shrubby in character. This leaf-tuft is about 
1 foot high, the sturdy flower-heads with ray 


Daisy).—The | 
The | 


Close and tufted in | 





Free groups | 








florets of violet or purple rising clear of the 
leafage by a few inches. A desirable plant 


| for the border or the larger rock garden. 


Easily increased by division and cuttings. 
Flowering period, May and June. Thirty or 
more years ago this species was frequently 
seen among the pot-grown exhibition hardy 
plants of that time. ‘To-day it is rarely seen 


| because, happily, it is not specially adapted 


>» 


for ‘‘cutting.”’ All the same, it is good for 
home decoration. 

K. GLABELLUS.—A North American species 
of neat habit of growth, and producing violet- 
coloured blossoms. Suitable for border or 


| rock work. 


EK. N&O-MEXICANUS.—A useful and _ pretty 
plant, with rosettes of glaucous leaves and a 
wonderful profusion of silvery-mauve flowers, 
each an inch or more across, in 
much-branched panicles. A good 
border plant of free growth, 
flowering in early summer. 
Height, 15 inches. 

EK. MUCRONATUS.—A’ Mexican 
species, also known as Viitta- 
denia triloba. From a neat, 
spreading carpet, the plant pro 
duces pink and white flowers, 
and for weeks is very effective. 
Height, 6 inches. A capital 
rock plant for late summer. 

EK. Royuer, from the Ilima- 
layas, is of dwarf habit, usually 
about 8 inches high, flower-heads 
deep blue. 

EK. SALSUGINOSUS.—Plant 2 feet 


high, rather erect - growing, 
flowers large, of a pleasing laven- 
der-purple shade, freely and 
early produced. An _ inferior 
plant with blue and _ white 
flowers is also sold under this 
name. 


EK. spEcrosus.—As an effective 
garden plant, free in growth, and 
producing whole sheaves of blos- 
soms, not unlike those of asingle 
blue Aster, this species has no 
equal. Growing about 2} feet 
high, and forming a huge tuft of 
almost linear larice - shaped 
leaves, nearly a foot long, the 
plant begins to flower in June, 
and keeps up an incessant dis- 
play for quite three months. As 
an example of a handsome-flower- 
ing herbaceous plant, absolutely 
hardy in all soils, readily in- 
creased by division, even to 
hundreds or thousands, it is a 
plant for the border, shrubbery- 
belt, the open approaches to the 
woodland, and may be grouped 
with telling effect in teds or 
otherwise in our public parks. 
In the ordinary border a few 
sticks may be required, but there 
are better uses for the plant than 
the making of its fine sheaves of 
blossoms into the besom-like 
bundle by no means rare. A 
mass of its flowers tumbling over 
a boulder on a high rock bank, 
or a few dozen plants fringing a 
belt of shrubs, and unfettered by 
the conventional ways of more 
formal gardening, will each in 
turn create a feast of colour- 
beauty and effect all too rare 
even to-day. The best variety is 
E. s. superbus, and there is another called 
E. s. glaucus, all possessing the same freedom 
of flowering. ‘ 

There are many other species, and such as 
E. multiradiatus, E. philadelphicus, E. 
strigosus, and E. uniflorus are among these 
calling for mention. E. H. JENKINS. 





A floral design (A. Harman).—Many thanks. No 
doubt the design was very effective as seen with the 
living flowers; but as shown in the photograph, in 
black and white, it is hardly attractive enough for 
reproduction. 





Will correspondents and advertisers, kindly 
note that our telephone number is 10402 Central, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival street, 
London, E.C. ? 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Polyanthuses in window-boxes.—Those 
that frequent the towns must have been im- 
pressed by the material used for window- 
boxes. I have observed that frequently the 
plants used have been of a few kinds, often 
quite unfit for the purpose. Wall- 
flowers and Myosotis are the usual occu- 
pants. Where a good selection of bulbs is 
used with something of a more enduring 
nature, the period of flowering is of consider- 
able duration. Last year, wishing a change, 
I filled two window-boxes with Polyanthuses 
and Wallflowers, and nothing could be more 
beautiful. They continued in flower for over 
three months, lasting till the summer occu- 
pants were ready. I am using them in the 
same way this year. Where the boxes are 
wide, the Polyanthuses can. be used as a car- 
pet, placing bulbs of suitable colours among 
them. Even in winter the fine leafage of the 
Polyanthuses is most ornamental. In mild 
weather blooms are frequently seen on them 
all through the winter. Raising a stock of 
Polyanthuses is very inexpensive and easy. 
From a shilling packet often from 300 to 500 
plants are obtained. The seeds may be 
sown in autumn or in early spring in a frame, 
and, given good culture, grand plants are 
had by the autumn.—DorseEt. 


Beauty for town window-sills.—Much 
may be, and is, done to relieve the sombre- 
ness of a town street in the summer by win- 
dow-boxes containing a bright display of 
flowers, and they need not be of an expensive 
character to do this. When one thinks of 
the Ivy-leaved Geraniume and trailing Cam- 
panulas, we need not go much further in our 
choice for a prodigality of blossoms, and if, 
combined with beauty, fragrance is desired, 
then Heliotropes and Mignonette will give it. 
I know a district surrounded by large mills 
and factories, with huge chimneys pouring 
out dense masses of smoke at times, yet in 
that neighbourhood there are a few enthu- 
siastic gardeners, who manage to have bright 
window-boxes in the summer. How much 
greater can the display be made under more 
genial conditions! Now is the time when 
boxes may be made, and presently will come 
the planting-time. Would there were more 
“‘window-gardeners’’ in our busy thorough- 
fares and streets!—F. D. 


Fine-foliaged plants for table decora- 
tion.—Fine-foliaged plants of medium height 
are preferred nowadays to large specimens 
for table decoration, as a general rule, the 
reason being that they take up less room 
and do not interfere with the other arrange- 
ments of the table. Any dealer in fine- 
foliaged plants will tell you that, where he 
sells one plant in, say, a 6-inch pot, be it a 
Palm or Fern, he sells a dozen in pots half 
that size, and more still in thumbs in sum- 
mer. Soon it will be time to consider what 
are the best plants to grow for the coming 
season, and amongst such are the Aralias, 
glossy-leaved subjects, which may be raised 
from seed sown at the present time in heat. 
Asparaguses like plumosus are nice to have 
on-a table, and these may be struck from 
cuttings or young plants, as in the case of 
Aralias. Ficuses and Grevilleas may be 
procured so cheaply in thumb-pots and 
shifted on that, where only a small number 
is wanted, this is, perhaps, the best course to 
adopt, It is always a great advantage, too, 
to be able to give plants intended for the 
home a change now and again, sending them 
back to the greenhouse, where they may re- 
cuperate, as no plants, unless it be the Aspi- 
distra, will stand for long in a room where 
gas fumes have to be contended with.—Lz&a- 
HURST. 


Window-boxes full of spring flowers.— 
When shrubs are employed to fill window- 
boxes, they are often unsatisfactory now, and 
they could be taken out and the boxes filled 
with early yellow Walllowers and Forget- 
me-nots. The double Arabis, with a few 
scarlet Tulips intermixed, is bright and sweet. 
The double Van Sion Narciss, which has 
been started in boxes, will transplant well, 
and may be faced with blue Crocuses or Prim- 
roses. 














TREES AND SHRUBS. 


COTONEASTERS. 


THE Cotoneasters form a very ornamental 
class of shrubs or small trees. ‘Though 
attractive at all seasons, they are -particu- 
larly so just now, when, in many cases at 
least, they are heavily laden with brightly- 
coloured fruits. During the last few years 
many new forms, principally from the eleva- 
ted regions of Western China, have been in- 
troduced, but among the older kinds, which 
can be obtained from most nurseries, are 
found some of the best. In stature they vary 
from the tree-like Cotoneaster frigida to C. 
thymifolia, which is a little creeping shrub 
well suited for growing on rockwork. Some 
of the species are evergreen, or sub-ever- 
green, in character, while others are deci- 
duous. 

The finest of all the tree-like kinds is 

COTONEASTER FRIGIDA, which reaches a 
height of a dozen feet, or even more, and is 
clothed with oval leaves each 3 to 4 inches 
long. In the spring the large, flattened 
clusters of flowers form a very noticeable 
feature. These flowers are in turn succeeded 
by berries, which, when ripe, are of a bright 
searlet colour, and often so numerous that 
every twig is weighed down with them. Un- 
fortunately, they are so palatable to birds 
that they often rob the trees of their beauty. 

COTONEASTER MICROPHYLLA is a low-grow- 
ing, strictly evergreen species, one of the 
oldest and commonest of them all. It forms 
a dense bush, clothed with tiny leaves, and 
in May, when thickly studded with white 
fiowers, it is very pretty. The berries, which 
are freely borne, are bright crimson when 
ripe. This Cotoneaster is very useful for 
the clothing of steep banks and similar posi- 
tions, while it is also frequently used as a 
wall shrub. 

COTONEASTER ROTUNDIFOLIA must be re- 
garded as another of the evergreen species, 
though it occasionally loses a few of the 
leaves from the upper part of the principal 
shoots. It is the finest of all of this section, 
forming as it does a spreading bush about 
4 feet high, clothed with small, roundish 
leaves of a deep green colour, which in winter 
assume a bronzy hue. The branches are 
somewhat flat and frond-like, and freely fur- 
nished with very bright red berries. | These 
are less attractive to the birds than those of 
some other species, for they are generally 
the last to be touched. It is not always that 
C. rotundifolia can be obtained true, for a 
form of C. buxifolia, whose berries are less 
bright, is sometimes supplied for it. As 
grown at Kew, in a mass or clump, C. rotun- 
difolia is remarkably effective. 

COTONEASTER SIMONSI.— A_ decidedly 
popular species, and one extensively culti- 
vated for the sake of its orange-scarlet- 
coloured berries, which are _ individually 
larger than those of several of the others. It 
is of an upright habit of growth, and can 
only be regarded as sub-evergreen in 
character. 

COTONEASTER HORIZONTALIS.—A Chinese 
species, sent home by one of the French 
missionaries about twenty-five years ago. It 
is perfectly distinct from any other kind, 
being particularly remarkable for the pecu- 
liar arrangement of the branches, which are 
all flattened, frond-like, and disposed almost 
horizontally. The leaves are small and very 
dark green, and in common with the minor 
twigs they are arranged in a very regular 
manner. As autumn advances, the leaves 
change to various shades of scarlet and 
orange, and continue in that condition some 
time before they drop. The berries are of a 
bright vermilion tint, and if untouched by 
birds or mice they will often remain after the 
leaves have fallen. This Cotoneaster may 
be planted in the foreground of the shrub- 
bery, on a sloping bank or similar position, 
while it forms a striking wall plant. 

Among the best of those not mentioned 
above are C. acuminata, a large deciduous 
bush with scarlet fruit; C. affinis, a tree- 
like species, with dull red berries; C. bacil- 
laris, a large-growing kind, with deep purple 
fruits; C. buxifolia, somewhat in the way of 
C. rotundifolia, but a stronger grower, and 


the berries less brightly coloured; C. vul- 
garis, a European species, with dull brownish 
fruits; C. laxiflora, a deciduous shrub, with 
pretty pink flowers ; C. Nummularia, a large 
deciduous shrub, with gracefully-disposed 
branches, and a profusion of blackish ber- 
ries; C. pannosa, a slender-growing bush, 
whose bright red berries are freely borne; 
and C. thymifolia, quite a rockwork plant, 
with tiny evergreen leaves and vermilion- 
coloured fruits. Some new species, the re- 
sult of recent travels in China, are now being 
distributed. They are :— 

COTONEASTER APPLANATA, which was last 
autumn given an award of merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. It is a very distinct 
species of a free, loose habit of growth. The 
long, slender shoots are studded for a great 
part of their length with scarlet berries. 

COTONEASTER KUGOSA HENRYI.—In this, 
which is of vigorous growth, the leaves are 
lanceolate in shape, and about 3 inches long, 
while the fruits, borne in clusters, are of a 
brownish-crimson colour. 

COTONEASTER HUMIFUSA.— A _ creeping 
evergreen species of dense growth, having 
long, trailing shoots covered with small leaves 
of a dark green colour. It was found grow- 
ing amongst rocky crevices in Central China. 
The scarlet fruits in autumn are an addi- 
tional charm. x 


HOLLY AS A HEDGE. 


HOLutzy is the best kind of plant for making 
an evergreen hedge where shelter and 
strength are required. Its deep green foliage 
in winter, too, is very pleasant to look upon, 
particularly when plentifully covered with 
berries. Hollies will grow in almost any soil. 
When plentifully supplied with manure at 
planting time, they grow fast, and assume a 
deep green colour, especially when the soil is 
strong and impregnated with chalk. In such 
soils they can be transplanted with certainty 
of ‘success at almost any season, except when 
in full growth in summer. Hollies may be 
planted at almost any time, but the best time 
is early in October. If the soil at that time 
happens to be dry, they should be well 
puddled in, which is done by pouring water 
on the soil during the operation of planting 
and treading the mould firmly about the 
roots. Afterwards give a good mulching of 
manure, which encourages surface-rooting 
and retains the moisture, thus reducing the 
necessity of watering so much the following 
season; even if water is applied to the roots 
during summer, the mulching is an advan- 
tage. If planting is deferred till, say, Feb- 
ruary or March, and the plants have to be 
conveyed some distance, no matter how 
packed, some of the roots will be sure to get 
dry, and if exposed when planted to strong 
winds, which we often have from the east in 
March and April, they will be sure to suffer 
somewhat; therefore, for this reason I con- 
sider the ‘time already named the best. I 
have tried both autumn and spring planting, 
and I have found spring to be much the worst 
time to select. Plants moved then do not die 
outright, but they often die down to the 
ground line, thus causing breaks in_ the 
hedge, which take years to mend. The plants 
best adapted for planting are those about 
2 feet high; having previously trenched and 
manured the ground, they should be planted 
about 14 feet apart—two in every yard. 
Holly hedges do not require cutting more 
than once a year. Upright sides with a flat 
top are a very good form for such hedges, or 
they may be wedged-shaped, according to 
taste. 


Celastrus articulatus.—The highly or- 
namental aspect of the Spindle-tree when 
laden with fruit was fully dwelt upon recently 
in the columns of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
The larger Euonymus latifolius is even more 
showy when in that state, and well merits 
further recognition from planters. Of their 
immediate allies, attention may well. be 
directed to the Japanese Celastrus articu- 
latus, which, though a vigorous-growing 
climber or twiner, is nearly related to the 
Euonymus. It is well adapted for the wild 
garden, where it can be allowed to ramble 
over trees. or shrubs, or for the furnishing of 
a rough bank. In the autumn, just before 
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the leaves drop, the fruits ripen, and the 
Celastrus is then in its most effective stage. 
These fruits, a good deal like those of the 
Euonymus in shape, are yellow, after which 
they split open, and expose the bright red 
seeds, in which condition the fruits remain 
some time. This Celastrus is of easy propa- 
gation, either from cuttings or seeds, and the 
young plants make rapid progress.—X. 


THE BUTCHER’S BROOMS. 
THE five known kinds of Butcher’s Broom 
are decidedly ornamental, as well as curious 
plants, and are well worth a place in gardens. 
With one exception, they are hardy, and ina 
state of Nature are distributed throughout 
Europe, temperate Asia, and North Africa. 


All, except the one placed last in the list | Ls 
| upon the position, prepare by digging, and, if 


given below, are also of great use in planting 
under the drip and shade of trees, where 
but few other evergreens would exist. The 
most ready method of propagation is by 
division of the roots. The true leaves are 
minute, scale-like bodies, very inconspicuous, 
and from the axils of these spring the 
flattened, leaf-like branches, which 
assume the appearance and perform 
the functions of real leaves; these 
branches are technically called cla- 
dodes. The sexes are apart in Ruscus, 
and to obtain the handsome scarlet 
fruits, the male and female forms 
should be mixed. 

THE COMMON BUTCHER’S BROOM 
(Ruscus aculeatus), a fruiting branch 
of which is represented in the accom- 
panying illustration, is by far the 
best known of the group. It is a true 
native of England, where it is found 
in copses and woods, being naturalised 
in Scotland and Ireland. The small, 
greenish flowers, which appear in 
April, are borne on the rigid, spiny, 
somewhat egg-shaped cladodes, and 
are succeeded by bright red berries 
about the size of Peas. This dwarf, 
dense, much-branched shrub rarely 
attains a greater height than 2 feet ; 
its thick, white, twining roots strike 
deep into the ground, and, when once 
established, even under apparently 
very adverse conditions, it grows 
freely. 

THE ALEXANDRIAN LAUREL (Ruscus 
racemosus) is an elegant shrub, with 
glossy, dark-green, lance-shaped cla- 
dodes, larger than those of the com- 
mon Butcher’s Broom, the _ inflore- 
scence of which is very different, the 
flowers in that being borne singly on 
the cladodes, whilst in the Alexan- 
drian Laurel the blossoms are pro- 
duced in terminal racemes, The 
habit, too, of this plant is not nearly 
so dense as that of the last-named, 
but it grows to about the same height. 
A native of Portugal. 


THE BROAD-LEAVED BUTCHER’S 
Broom (Ruscus Hypophyllum) is a 
dwarf kind from the south of 


Europe, with lance-shaped cladodes 

2 inches or more’ in length, and 
nearly an inch in width. The blossoms are— 
as implied by the name—produced from the 
under-surface of the cladodes. 

THE DOUBLE-LEAVED BUTCHER’S BROOM 
(Ruscus Hypoglossum) also comes from the 
same region as the preceding sort, and is very 
similar in general appearance, size, etc., but 
it has the flowers on the upper surface of the 
cladodes, each flower having a smaller cla- 
dode overhanging it. 

THE GREAT ALEXANDRIAN LAUREL (Rus- 
cus Androgynus) is the only member of the 
genus which will not flourish in the open air. 
It is a very striking greenhouse climber, re- 
quiring ample space for its full development. 
The young, thick shoots grow up in a single 
season 380 feet or more, and then commence 
to give off branches down to the ‘very ground. 
These branches are from 2 feet to 24 feet 
long, and have much the appearance of large, 
pinnate leaves; the blossoms are borne in 
threes round the edges of the cladodes. It 
is a native of Madeira and_ the Canary 
Islands. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES, 


Planting a Thorn-hedge.—I am thinking of 
planting a Thorn-hedge about 130 yards long. I am 
taking an extra piece of field into my garden. I 
should be glad to know how you would recommend 
me to set about this, and when is the best time of 
the year, and whether plants or cuttings had better 
be used?—G. W. J. 


[The planting may be taken in hand at 


| once, and you cannot do better than apply to 
| those nurserymen who make a speciality of 


seedling forest trees and the like for the 
plants you require. The Whitethorn used for 
hedges is sold as one-year, two-year, and 
three-year-old seedlings, as well as “strong 
transplanted.’’ You will require a double 
row of the plants, set at from 6 inches to 


| 9 inches apart, according to the size and age 


of plant you select. When you have fixed 
necessary, Manuring, a trench not less than 
24 inches wide, and the same in depth, 
throwing, as the work proceeds, the Grass sod 
or top-spit into the lower portion of the 
trench, and so making ready for the plants. 


The common Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculeatus) in fruit. 


As the hedge is intended to divide field from 
garden, we think the seedling Holly would 
be far better, not merely as a fence plant of 
a decidedly permanent character, but much 
more ornamental. The same preparation 
would do, and a double line of plants would 
be required. The Holly would need to be 
arranged more widely apart by reason of its 
size and bushy habit. ] 

Increasing Magnolia grandifiora.—I should 
be obliged by information as to the best way of pro- 
pagating Magnolia grandiflora? If by cuttings, when 
should they be taken, and how treated?—E. A. G., 
Stroud. 

[Failing seeds (and seedlings take many 
years to flower), Magnolia grandiflora is pro- 
pagated by layers, for cuttings root only with 
great difficulty. Even when layered, this 
Magnolia does not root readily ; indeed, the 
layers need to remain attached to the parent 
plant for two or three years before they are 
sufficiently rooted to be moved. This ac- 
counts for Magnolia grandiflora being a fairly 
expensive plant to buy, as in its earlier 
stages its rate of progress is but slow.] 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR, 





Conservatory.—There is plenty of flowers 
now. The popular flowers for cutting for 
tall vases are Narcissi, Arum Lilies, Car- 
nations, and Roses. As far as possible, these 
should be set up amidst their own foliage. 
For small vases there are Freesias, Cycla- 
mens, Mignonette, and Primula obconica. 
Primula Kewensis will be very useful, and, 
as it is easily raised from seeds, it will soon 
be common. Of course, we have plenty of 
yellow flowers in the Narcissus family, but 
the small yellow flowers of this Primula will 
be useful. Mauve Lilacs are beautiful for 
cutting, and force as easily as the white 
varieties. The double varieties force well, 
and the flowers are very lasting. Mauve 
now seems the fashionable colour. The 
newer varieties have larger flowers than the 
old sorts. For some years the forcing supply 
of Lilacs has been drawn from the Continent, 
but the English-grown plants are quite equal, 
and in some instances superior, to the Dutch 
or Belgian-grown plants; and when the 
heavy cost of packing and carriage is taken 
into consideration, they are cheaper. More- 
over, the foreigners do not in all cases use 
the English buyer quite fairly. When they 
have supplied all the orders they have re- 
ceived, the remainder of the saleable stock 
is consigned to the English auctioneers, and 
the markets are flooded at a very low price, 
as every small country town has its auction 
of foreign-grown stuff. This sort of thing 
generally works its own cure, as even the 
buyer of these cheap lots will not benefit in 
the long run, as plants which stand about in 
markets_and_ auction-rooms very. often die 
when planted out. Arum Lilies are abun- 
dant now, and, if well nourished with liquia- 
manure, the flowers are fine. If. the old 
flower-stems are pulled out with a twist, a 
second flower will spring from the same 
crown, as each well-ripened crown will throw 
at least two flowers. The Amaryllis family 
is now coming into bloom. Some have been 
in flower for some time; others will come in 
succession. A group in the warmest part of 
the conservatory will attract attention. 
want as much variety as possible, especially 
of bright, attractive plants. Watering now 
must receive careful attention. Let the 
plants have water when they want it, but it 
is best not to anticipate their wants. More 
harm is done by over-watering than by not 
giving often enough. When a plant is 
thirsty, enough should be given to moisten 
all the soil. _Liquid-manure should not be 
given when the ball is very dry. Water first 
with plain water, and afterwards give the 
stimulant. 


Stove.—The time is close at hand now for 
repotting, propagating, and generally over- 
hauling the stock. During bad weather pots 
have been washed, drainage materials of dif- 
ferent sizes prepared, loam, leaf-mould, peat, 
and sand placed under cover, and some for 
immediate use is in a place where the chill 
ean be taken off, for no careful man will 
repot a plant from a warm house in cold soil. 
The soil should be in a medium condition— 
neither wet nor dry. When a plant is turned 
out of the pot to be transferred to a pot of 
larger size, the crocks should be carefully 
removed, the hand passed round the ball, to 
give friction enough to liberate the spongioles 
or small rootlets, so that they may be ready 
to attach themselves to the fresh, sweet com- 
post, and commence work when the neces- 
sary pressure is given. As a general rule, 
firm potting is necessary for all plants. In 
the case of some the soil may be rammed in 
firmly with a potting-stick; in others, the 
fingers will suffice, and this is where ex- 
perience comes in so useful. No one can 
learn from reading what amount of pressure 
should be given to the soil enclosing the roots 
of certain plants, but less harm is likely to 
follow too much pressure than too little; be- 
sides, the tendency now is to grow plants in 
smaller pots than formerly, and fairly firm 
potting gets more soil into the pots. Night 
temperature now, 65 degs. 


Propagating-houses.— Many things from 
which cuttings are required, if they are in 
cool-houses, as some of them doubtless are, 
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should be moved to a house with a night 
temperature approaching 60 degs., to cause 
young shoots suitable for cuttings to start 
away, as cuttings taken from plants in a 
cool house, and placed in heat, generally fail 
to root. Soft young shoots root with the 
greatest certainty. Apart from cuttings, the 
time is at hand for sowing seeds of Petunias, 
Verbenas, Salvia patens, if the stock is 
scarce, as it very often is, though plants 
from cuttings are best if one has enough. 
Really blue flowers are scarce, and any old 
roots of this Salvia not yet started should be 
placed in heat at once. ‘The Begonia tubers 
may also be started, and roots of Cannas 
divided and potted singly. Begonia-tubers 
may be started in boxes in light, sandy soil, 
and placed in warm-house or pit. There is 
never any room to spare in warm-houses now. 
Cucumbers, Melons, and Tomatoes should be 
sown now, to get strong. 

Orchard-house.—The trees in pots will 
now be in pesition, and the buds will soon 
feel the influence of the gleams of sunshine 
which we usually get at this season. The 
trees must not be over-watered, nor yet per- 
mitted to get dust-dry, for the roots of 
Peaches and Plums are now active, and will 
soon occupy the new soil given them in the 
autumn. The roots cf Peaches are never 
altogether dormant. Possibly roots of other 
plants never altogether cease work. The 
roots of the Grape-Vine do not make any 
perceptible extension till the buds burst, and 
the expanding foliage makes a demand for 
liquid food, but there is a busy time then. 
Ventilation is always an important matter, 
as we want to strengthen the growth as it 
emerges from the bud state. Every fine, mild 
day a little fresh air should be admitted at 
present front the top only, but by-and-bye, 
as the season advances, front lights may be 
opened for an hour or two. 


Pines.—This is a good time for adopting 
what is termed the Hamiltonian system of 
planting out strong successions on a bed of 
warm manure and leaves, on which are placed 
10 inches or so of good compost, of which 
eood loam forme the chief part. This system 
saves labour, and if the plants are left a 
second year, the next crop will be larger, as 
every plant will throw two strong suckers, 
that will each bear one good fruit. The 
Queen does well in this way. 


Stopping early Vines.—Where there is 
room, leave two good leaves beyond the 
bunch, and, in tying down the shoots, leave 
space enough for the foliage to develop pro- 
perly. Good Grapes cannot be obtained 
where the leaves are thin and poor. Sub- 
laterals below the bunches must be rubbed 
out when small, and all above the bunches 
stopped to one leaf. In dealing with old 
Vines, train up a few young rods from time 
to time, and remove the old ones. In this 
way the Vines will renew themselves, and be 
better for it. 

Disbudding early Peaches.—When the 
young shoots are from 1 inch to 2 inches long, 
disbudding may begin, and may be spread 
over several weeks. If the foliage is too 
much thinned at cne operation, the roots may 
receive a check, as there is always reciprocity 
between roots and branches. We want 
plenty of good foliage, but overcrowding 
should be avoided. Thin the young fruits 
where very numerous, but leave enough for 
a crop and a few over on the upper side of 
the trellis. 

Room decoration.—Where the rooms and 
corridors are lofty, a few Ferns or other 
plants in suspended baskets have much de- 
corative value. Drooping plants look well 
on brackets by the side of the walls. There 
are several varieties of Tradescantias, with 
coloured foliage, which are suitable for this 
purpose, as they do in a _ subdued light. 
Good Ferns for baskets are Platycerium 
alcicorne, Woodwardia radicans, Nephro- 
lepis exaltata, and Phlebodium aureum. 

Outdeor garden.—During the present 
open weather push forward all planting 
operations. Lay the roots out straight, first 
trimming all those broken or damaged, and 
pack the soil firmly about them, unless the 
soil is very wet, when it should be left till 
dry enough to bear pressure without injury 











to its texture or condition. This is a good 
time for top-dressing weak lawns, which 
wear out by constant mowing, especially if 
the machine is set to cut close to the roots 
of the Grasses. If the Grasses are well 
nourished, there would be less trouble with 
weeds. 
very slow and tedious business, but it makes 
sure work if well done. 
plied in dry weather, is generally effective 


if used in sufficient quantities, and it is | 
I once had a large | 


cheaper than weeding. 
lawn effectively and cheaply cleared of Plan- 
tains by using the eradicating weed imple- 
ment charged with weed-killer, This instru- 
ment may be obtained from the sundry-shops 
at a cost of eight shillings and sixpence, and 
anyone can use it. There are 
manures made now for weak lawns, and basic 
slag is very useful for thickening the growth 
of Grasses, and nitrate of soda is a 
quick-acting stimulant. The season for sow- 
ing such half-hardy annuals as Petunias, 
Verbenas, Begonias, Lobelias, etc., is close 
at hand. Sow in heat, and cool down when 
germination takes place. Castor-oils, Sola- 
nums, Cannas, and other sub-tropical plants 
should be sown in a brisk heat, potted off, 
and grown on in heat for a time. 


Fruit garden.—In training Peaches on 
walls, leave space enough between the 
branches for training in the young summer 
shoots. Six inches is about the usual dis- 
tance allowed by good Peach-growers. 
Whether the branches are tied to wires or 
secured with nails and shreds, the ligatures 
should be locse enough for growth. Hale’s 
Early and Dymond are two gcod Peaches. 
Both are large and bright in colour, and 
come in succession. Peach-borders should 
ae be cropped with other things nearer than 

feet. 





is not wise to do so. Early Transparent 


Gage Plum is a fine early dessert kind, and it | 


bears better than the old Gage. The best 
late dessert Plum is, no doubt, Coe’s Golden 
Drop, and both in cold districts deserve a 
wall, though elsewhere they bear well as 
standards. 


or seven years, even if afterwards the land is 
sown down to Grass. Where Grass is fed 
off with sheep, the stems of the trees must 
be protected with wire-netting or in some 
other way. In country districts hares and 


rabbits have to be reckoned with, as they | 


are very destructive in bad weather, when 
there is snow on the ground. 
rabbits may be kept off for a time by smear- 
ing a mixture of soot and soft-soap on the 
stems. All pruning should be finished now 
as soon as pcssible. 


Vegetable garden.—This is the season for 
digging or trenching up all vacant ground. 
Leave a rough surface for the weather to act 
upon, and improve it by disintegration. 
Draw up a little earth to early Cabbages. 
Fill up all blanks, and plant another bed 
from the spare plants left in the seed-bed 
for that purpose. 
size by manuring and trenching for Aspara- 
gus and Seakale. 
than seeds for increasing Seakale. Keep up 
a succession of Seakale in the forcing depart- 
ment. 
room-house. 
under the same conditions. Manure and 
trench a plot of land for Onions, and sow a 
few boxes thinly in heat for transplanting 
in April after hardening off in cold-frame. 
Ailsa Craig is a good variety for this purpose 
if the seeds are obtained from a good source. 
If there is a spare hot-bed which has been 
used for Asparagus, plant it with Lettuces, 
and sow more Lettuce-seed in gentle heat 
for planting later. Good early Lettuces can- 
not be obtained without glass and a little 
root warmth. Sow Mustard and Cress in 
boxes in gentle heat, in frames. Brussels 
Sprouts and Leeks should be sown under 
glass for the first crop. Old ‘gardeners used 
to sow Brussels Sprouts in autumn outside, 
but they are better sown now under glass, 
and pricked off outside when large enough 
and the weather suitable. Pot up into large 
pots a few roots of Globe Artichokes and 





Pulling weeds up by the roots is a | 


Lawn-sand, if ap- | 


South borders are so valuable for | 
early crops of vegetables that cne is tempted | 
sometimes to encroach upon the trees, but it | 


The ground in newly-planted | 
orchards should be surface-cultivated for six | 


Hares and | 


This is usually done in the Mush- | 


Rhubarb also is best forced | | 
| Replanted Box edgings in kitchen-garden 





nemals seedling Cyclamens. 
speci" | they will be near the glass, in a temperature 


| kind of work in hand now. 


. | for that purpose. 
Root-cuttings are better | }5)der on the grouping system, special selec- 
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help forward in gentle heat, to be planted out 
again in April. An early dish is always ap- 
preciated. The remainder of the crop of 
Jerusalem Artichokes may be lifted and re- 
planted. Store in sand those for use. 

' E. Hoppay. 





THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
February 8th.—Put in more cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums where large numbers of 
one variety are wanted. We use boxes deep 
enough to allow of a square of glass being 
placed on the top. They do best without 
heat beyond keeping out frost. Potted off 
From this onwards 


of 55 degs. at night. Cyclamens in flower 


very _ are taken to the conservatory in a light posi- 


tion. Weak liquid-manure is given once a 


| week. The same treatment is given to Cine- 
rarias. 


Sometimes the leaves may flag on a 
bright day, but a dewing over with the 
syringe stops this. 


February 9th.—Planted out more Cab- 


| bages, and a little more earth has been 


drawn up to the stems of the early plants. 
Finished pruning fruit-trees in orchard. 
Looked over fruit-stores. The late Pears 
are moved, a few at a time, as required, to a 
temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. to bring 
up the flavour. Planted Duke of York and 
Sir John Llewellyn Potatoes on early border. 
Late varieties have been sorted over, and laid 
out thinly to sprout. Many have been placed 
in shallow trays for this purpose. 

Fobruary 10th.—Prepared land by manur- 
ing and deep digging for Asparagus-seeds. 
The seeds are sown thinly in rows 2 feet 
apart, and in four years the plants are very 
strong, and suitable for forcing. Thus the 
labour of transplanting is saved, and, by 
sowing annually, there is always plenty of 
strong crowns, which force easily, with only 
moderate heat. Potted up a number of 
silver and golden-leaved Maples. In a green- 
house they scon break into growth, and are 
useful for furnishing. 


February 11th.—Potted off cuttings of 
white and yellow. Marguerites. ‘These will 
come in for bedding out and filling window- 
boxes. Larger plants, in 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots, are coming into flower, and are useful 
in the conservatory. Stove plants are being 
overhauled, repotted where necessary, and 
cuttings of Crotons and other things are 
taken and inserted in sandy peat in the pro- 
pagating-frame. There is a good deal of this 
Early Straw- 
berries have been moved from leaf-bed in 
pit to a light warm-house on shelves. 


February 12th.—Forked over the. ground 
intended for sowing spring Onions. A top- 
dressing of short manure and a sprinkling 


of salt had been given previously. A good 
part of our Onion crop has been sown in 
| boxes in a warm-house, as we get, larger 


bulbs and heavier crops generally in this 


: /wav: but Onions are required for drawing 
Prepare a plot of suitable | y3 4 3 


green, so a sowing outside has to be made 
Planted a new herbaceous 


tions being made, and no strong or rough 
things admitted. 


Fibruary 13th.—Sowed more Peas outside. 


where it had become thin from much traffic. 
Planted groups of Lavender and Rosemary on 
a bank. Other groups consist of the 
Holly-leaved Berberis,  Huonymus radi- 
cans and its variegated variety, the latter 
forming an edging along the front. Moved 
some choice Hollies, which are becoming 
crowded. I do not believe in much-pruning 
of such things, beyond stopping a robbing 
shoot. Planted a group of the newer forms 
of Japanese Maples. 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.’— New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip- 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s. ; post free, 14s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bound in 2 vols., half vellwin, 248. net. of 
all booksellers. 


Frpruary 6, 1909 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
JANUARY 267TH, 1909. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the severity of the 
weather, the meeting on the above date was 
a very interesting and instructive one, and, 
whether in the sumptuous display of Cycla- 
mens from Reading, ae superbly-grown lot of 
Lilies and Carnations from Hampton, or the 
ever-interesting assortment of hard and soft- 
wooded plants from Cheleea, there was much 
food for reflection. It is not always, how- 
ever, that groups of the largest size attract 
the most, and on this occasion a group of 
plants, of quite modest dimensions, of the 
richly-coloured Euphorbia jacquinizeflora, 
from the Marquis of Salisbury, Hatfield (gar- 
dener, Mr. Prime), was very much admired ; 
indeed, we think that on no previous occa- 
sion at a January meeting has so fine a 
group been seen. The plants were each about 
5 feet in height, and carried the foliage down 
to the pots. The gracefully arching, brilliant 
racemes, more broadly set than usual, were 
the admiration of all, and in their setting of 
olive-green bronze-tinted leafage constituted 
&® unique picture. From the same exhibitor 
came a very pretty group of Begonia Gloire 
de Sceaux, the free masses of pink blossoms 
having a very pleasing effect. 

The Cyclamens from Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, Reading, were also much admired, and, 
in particular, the trio of colours which figure 
under the descriptive heads of Giant White, 
Giant Salmon-pink, and Giant Crimson. There 
were also others, as Vulcan and White Butter- 
fly, while the mixed strain as offered by the 
firm was of a distinctly superior type. Need- 
less to say, the plants were finely grown and 
well-flowered, particularly so for so early an 
exhibition. Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, had no less than three distinct 
groups of plants, Carnations, alpine and rock 
plants, and greenhouse and retarded  sub- 
jects. In the Carnations, Robert Craig, Vic- 
tory, Mrs. Burnett, and White Perfection 
were excellent, and there were many others, 
as Enchantress and Mrs. Lawson, apart from 
good or promising seedlings that commanded 
attention. In the rockery exhibit were many 
Irises of the early bulbous set, also Sarra- 
cenia, Shortia, Adonis amurensis, and a 
variety of shrubs in bloom, the third group 
comprising Orange-trees in fruit, Daphne in- 
dica rubra, Lily of the Valley, Prunus tri- 
loba, Magnolias, and other things. Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, had an inte- 
resting group, in which Snowdrops, Crocuses, 
Ranunculus, Lachenalias, hybrid Freesias, 
and many alpines appeared; together with 
examples of the dwarfed Japanese trees. The 
Carnations from Mr. Burnett, Guernsey, 
were very fine and of a character that fully 
demonstrated the yalue of sunlight to these 
plants in winter. Aurora, Fortuna, White 
Perfection, Marmion, and Britannia were 
among the best. The Misses Hopkins, Shep- 
perton, had a small rockery exhibit. Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had a pretty display 
of hardy Heaths, Snowdrops, Irises, together 
with species of Heileborus and other hardy- 
flowering things. From Enfield, Messrs. 
Hugh Low and Co. brought Carnations and 
Cyclamens, the latter embracing the rich 
salmon-pink variety which the firm has made 
its own. Mr. Herbert Chapman, Rye, again 
exhibited his hybrid Freesias, of which there 
are many varieties. Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, brought one of their 
varied and interesting displays of greenhouse 
plants, among which were such as Jacobinia 
coccinea, Coleus thyrsoideus, Crowea latifolia 
major, Begonia Agatha (flowering a second 
time), B. Winter Gem (flowers rich erimson, 
and the latest to flower of the B. socotrana 
hybrids), Camellia Chandleri elegans, Aphe- 
landras of sorts, and other such things all 
too rarely seen at present-day exhibitions. 
Primula Kewensis, too, was very charming. 
Sir Trevor Lawrence, Dorking (gardener, Mr. 
Bain), had many cut spathes of various 
colours of Anthurium Andreanum, and which 
are most attractive at this season. Alpines 
in boxes, together with suitable rock shrubs 
and the like, came from Messrs. J. Cheal and 
Sons, Crawley, who had also some sixty 
dishes of well-preserved Apples, among which 
the new cooking Apple Encore stood out pro- 
minently. Allington Pippin, Brownlee’s Rus- 
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set, Lord Derby, Adam’s Pearmain, Bis- 
marck, Lane’s Prince Albert, Sturmer Pip- 
pin, Newton Wonder, Sandringham, and 
Bramley’s Seedling were also splendidly 
shown. Messrs. 5 Peed and Sons, West 
Norwood, had a rockery exhibit, together 
with pans of alpine and rock plants in 
variety. Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had a 
table space filled with golden and _ ailver- 
leaved Ivies, Euryas, Eleagnus, Hamamelis, 
Jasminum nudiflorum, Garrya, and the ecar- 
let-berried Aucubas, the whole making a 
pleasing and effective display. 

The Lilies, Carnations, and Narcissi from 
Mr. W. H. Page, Hampton, were very fine. 
The Lilies were of the long-flowered section, 
L. longiflorum and L. speciosum in red and 
white varieties, the Narcissi were entirely of 
one variety, Golden Spur, while the Carna- 
tions embraced all the best in these now 
popular flowers, White Perfection, Winsor, 
Rose Pink Enchantress, Britannia, and others 
being in superb condition. The group of 
Davallias, from Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, comprised a large number of the 
best kinds. D. fijiensis was well represented, 
and such as D. f. grandis and D. f. plumosa 
were prominent. D. ornata, D. Mariesi, D. 
intermedia, D. alpina, and D. pentaphylla 





were among many choice kinds. Mr. Herbert 
Maude, of the R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, had 
a series of coloured photographs of flowering 
subjects on the Lumiere autochromic plates, 
showing the various things to advantage. 
Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., Enfield, had a 
small group of Orchids that included Brasso- 
Cattleyas, Odontoglossums, and _ others. 
Messrs. Cypher sent from Cheltenham a 
choice lot of Cypripediums, such as C. Dow- 
lingianum, C. Thompsoni, C. Leeanum, and 


others. Mr. F. J. McBean had a beautiful 
variety of Odontoglossums,- also Cypripe- 
diums. Some very interesting Orchids came 


from Sir Jeremiah Colman, notably Celogyne 
Colmani, Phaio- Calanthe Colmani, Dendro- 
bium tefragonium, ete. Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Co. had Maxillaria Sander, Sophro- 
Leelio-Cattleya Marathon Vesuvius, and 
Xylobium leontoglossum. Mr, A. W. Jensen 
had many choice Odontoglossums, while con- 
spicuous among the gems from Col. Holford 
was Lelio - Cattleya Golden Oriole, and 
Sophro - Lelio - Cattleya Dana, Holford’s 





variety. 

Mrs. Denison, Gaddesden, Berks (gar- 
dener, Mr. Gentle), had a very fine collection 
cf vegetable produce, Onions, Potatoes, 
salads, and other things of a like nature, the 
whole admirably grown and well displayed. 
The chief prizes offered for Seakale and Rhu- 
barb were taken by Mrs. Trotter, Dyrham 
Park, Barnet (gardener, Mr. Juniper), Lord 
Foley, Claygate, securing the second prize 
for Seakale, 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Urban councillor and his votes (Zate- 
payer ).—You do not give me sufficient in- 
formation to enable me to determine whether 
the councillor is justified in voting as he did. 
The fact that he is a director of a gas com- 
pany may or may not make any difference ; it 
depends to some extent whether he or his 
company are likely to profit by the result of 
his vote, and it also depends upon whether 
(if such be the case) he is justified in be- 





coming a party to a contract between the 
company of which he is a director and the 
district council of which he is a member. In 
any case, if you think you have a grievance, 
you should write to the Local Government 
Board. Personally, if I were in the position 
of that councillor, I should very carefully 
keep. clear of anything that would lend colour 
to the suggestion that I was not using my 
position aright.— BARRISTER. 


Gardener and gun_ licence (Old 
Reader).—The fact of your being on your 
master’s own property has nothing whatever 
to do with it, and you must take out a gun 
licence. Every person using or carrying a 
gun elsewhere than in a dwelling-house or 
the curtilage thereof—i.e., in the yard at- 
tached to it—without having taken out u 
licence—is Hable to a £10 penalty. There 
are, however, certain exceptions—such as sol- 
diers, sailors, police, and other servants of 
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the State, and there is an exception in favour 
of the occupier of land or (note the “‘or’’) a 
person by his order carrying a gun eolely for 
the purpose of gourg irds or killing ver- 
min. But you are ‘“‘shooting”’ (not scaring) 
wood-pigeons and rabbits, which is a very 
different thing indeed. Gun licences are not 
required where game licences are in force, 
but that does not affect the particular ques- 
tion you raige.—BARRISTER. 





POULTRY. 





Poultry Post-mortems.—We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Icknield-street, Bir- 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
Dead _ bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturdfiy before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre- 
vious to death, also how the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 


advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 
White Leghorn  pullet (Gardener). — 


There was a fully-formed egg broken in the 
oviduct, and I should think the bird had 
met with an accident—fell off the perch, per- 


haps, and*so caused this to happen.—J. 
FREEMAN. 
Bullfinch (Miss Hunt).—There was 


liver trouble here, which, apparently, was 
due to the stopping of green food and the 
too liberal supplying of Hemp-seed. Green 
food, more important than ever in cold 
weather, should on no account be dimi- 
nished, much less stopped. Do you supply 
your aviary with grit of suitable quality? 
What I mean is, not merely sand (which is 
mainly composed of small round pebbles), but 
sharp, flinty grit, which will assist the birds 
in digesting their food. Birds kept in confine- 
ment suffer very much from indigestion 
(which causes them to have liver complaint), 
and that indigestion is frequently due to 
want of grit. As far as your birds are con- 
cerned, apart from what I have already said, 
I should advise you to give them a tonic in 
their drinking-water.—J. FREEMAN. 








BIRDS. 


Canary eating its feathers (Songster). 
—It is very difficult to deal with a bird that 
has got into the bad habit of picking out and 
eating its feathers. You should provide it 
with something to peck at, such as a piece of 
cuttlefish-bone, to afford it healthful amuse- 
ment, avoiding sugar and sweets of all kinds. 
There should not be any feathers at the 
bottom of the cage at this season of the year 
—you are probably keeping your bird too 
warm. A tonic in the drinking-water, such 
as a rusty nail or a small piece of sulphate of 
iron, the size of a small Pea, will impart 
strength to the system and get the moulting 
over quickly. The diet should consist of 
Canary-seed, German Rape, and Linseed, 
while a pinch of Maw-seed should be given 
once a week. 


Perpetual-flowering Carnation Society. 
—The annual general meeting will be held 
in the Hotel Windsor, Victoria-street, Lon- 
don, S.W., on Wednesday, February 10th, at 
4 p.m. The spring show of the society will 
be held on March 24th, in the R.H.S. Hall, 
Vincent-square. All particulars may be ob- 
tained from the hon. secretary, Hayward 
Mathias, Lucerne, Stubbington, Fareham, 
Hants. 





Sweet Pea Annual and Schedule for 1909. 
—We are asked to state that the Sweet Pea 
Annual and Schedule for 1909 is now ready. 
The ‘‘Annual’’ will this year be sent to non- 
members for 2s. post free, not 1s. 3d., as 
hitherto. The London exhibition will be 

held on July 28rd, and the provincial show 
at Saltaire on July 13th. A new and com- 
plete catalogue of Sweet Pea names and de- 
scriptions will be ready about the end of 
February, and all new members joining the 
society for 1909 will receive a copy gratis; 
it will be sold at 6d, per copy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GakbENING free of charge tf correspondents Jollow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed. to 
the Epiror of Garvenine, 17, Lurnival-street, Holborn, 
London, H.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PubuisuerR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear tr mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue tininediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—Jlair examples 
of each subject—not more than sour in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to le had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is s:-nt each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Abutilon (F. P. O.).—There are many varieties 
like it, but the bloom shows that it is good enough 
to keep. Submit them to some nurseryman who pays 
attention to these flowers, and see what his view of 
its value is. 

Dragons (Arum Dracunculus) (A. R. V.).—This is 
_the name of the plant, photograph of which you send. 
It comes from South Europe, and grows from 2 feet 
to 3 feet high. The stalks and stems are of a fleshy 
colour, deeply mottled with black. It loves best a 
corner to itself in sandy loam at the foot of a south 
wall. Many, however, would object to a plant having 
such an odour as this has. 

Iresines losing their leaves (Canterbury).— 
Iresines lose their leaves in a cold greenhouse.. Being 
very tender they need moderate warmth to keep them 
properly during cold weather. Geraniums lose their 
lower leaves, also, from lack of warmth and light, 
and perhaps are kept too dry at the roots. Make 
cuttings of the tops to root in April, and then the 
old wood will break into new growth. 


Cyclamen failing (C. B. S.).—The white-flowered 
Cyclamens are, naturally, somewhat weaker in consti- 
tution than the pink forms, and from the behaviour 
of your plant we should say the trouble is caused by 
what is termed damping off. To this, dense-growing 
plants are particularly liable. It may be set up by 
water spilled in the centre, or too close an atmos- 
phere. To prevent this, some cultivators stand the 
plants on inverted pots, thus allowing a freer eircu- 
lation of air than if they are stood on the stage. 


Heating a conservatory (Robt. Bradley).— 
There should be no difficulty in successfully and eco- 
nomically heating the structure you refer to in the 
ordinary way by hot water; but from your letter 
there is obvious mismanagement of the boiler and the 
damper. Such a boiler, if exposed to the external 
influence of the direction of the wind would at times, 
of necessity, burn more fiercely than at others, but a 
little care and study would obviate this, and, in con- 
junction with the proper use of the damper and ven- 
tilators, not much harm could ensue. There are 
many types of small boiler suited to the purpose, and 
with small, broken fuel, clean cinders, and small 
coal in mixture, a durable fire, giving a steady heat, 
could be secured. There is no reason why the same 
structure should not be warmed by means of a gas- 
heating apparatus, but the points you raise concern- 
ing it should be considered on the spot by a practical 
gas engineer, who would see whether the points of 
difficulty raised by you were really opposed to the 
success of the scheme or not. 


Improving a garden (J. G. Dalzell).—From your 
letter and sketch, you appear to possess what might 
be made a most interesting garden, and its many 
natural advantages favour this view. The chief draw- 
back, apparently, is too much shade, and, of course, 
with this, there is the root trouble from the trees 
also. So far as the shade is concerned, there are 
many plants that prefer it, if the shade is not too 
heavy or dense, and such things as Aubrietias, 
Megaseas, London Pride, Wood Anemones, Prim- 
roses, Christmas and Lenten Roses, Daffodils, Snow- 
drops, Hepaticas, the hardy Cyclamens, Mossy and 
other Saxifragas may find a congenial home. It 
would be quite an easy matter, in the more shaded 
parts, to plant Ferns, and associated with these the 
Wood Anemone, the Primrose, the Wood Hyacinth, 
and other such things. Indeed, much of the area to 
which you refer could be planted with carpeting sub- 
jects, with bulbous plants springing therefrom in 
such a way as to afford a great deal of pleasure. 
What is mostly needed is a more intimate knowledge 
of the spot and its #ize to enable us to give a definite 
Teply. 

Annuals for greenhouse (Quite An Amateur).— 
Easily-grown annuals suitable for flowering in the 
greenhouse are: Alonsoa Warscewiczi, a bushy plant, 
18 inches high, with orange-scarlet flowers; Balsams, 
well known and popular annuals; Browallia elata, 
1 foot to 18 inches high, with bright-blue flowers; 
Celosia pyramidalis, showy feathery plumes of dif- 
ferent shades of yellow, scarlet, and purple; Cocks- 
comb, curious heads of velvety flowers; Godetias, 
large, showy flowers, varying in colour from white to 
Tuby crimson; Gomphrena globosa (Globe Amaranth), 
plants 18 inches high, with purple flowers; Impatiens 
Holsti in variety, a sturdy plant of bushy habit, 
whose flowers, in colour, vary from almost white to 
vermilion; Ipomoea rubro-ceerulea, a Convolvulus- 
like climber, whose flowers are of a beautiful sky- 
blue colour: Lobelia tenuior, a taller grower, with 
much larger flowers than those of the well-known 
Lobelia speciosa; Nemesia strumosa, about 1 foot 
high, with flowers of various colours; Nicotiana 
Sandere, a freely-branched plant, 1 yard high, with 
different-coloured flowers; Rhodanthe Manglesi, a 
pretty everlasting, with pink and white flowers; Sal- 
piglossis, growing 2 feet high, the large flowers being 














beautifully and quaintly marked. OfStocks, the dwarf 
German and the Ten-week are good for this purpose ; 
Thunbergia alata is a pretty climber, whose flowers 
are, in colour, yellow with.a black eye. Seeds may 
be sown in the latter part of February or in March. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Hydrangea (Loc. :Germain).—Whether the Hy- 
drangea will flower this year if pruned depends on 
the state of the buds remaining when the pruning is 
finished and the season’s growth.~ In a favourable 
year, however, many of the shoots would flower, and, 
in any case, what is likely to happen this year, may 
also happen next or in any subsequent year. We, 
therefore, advise you to cut it hack, and encourage 
the best possible growth to develop by affording 
water or liquid-manure to the roots of the plant 
when growth has well begun. 


Killing tree-stump (G. P.).—As you merely wish 
to destroy the life of the tree, you can do this by 
making a hole with an auger here and there, and 
fillmg the same with carbolic acid or common salt in 
strong solution or in the dry state. The holes should 
be deeply made, and at an angle of 45 degs. or more, 
at about 1 foot or less from the ground. You will 
probably. know the terribly burning nature of the 
acid mentioned, and you should also take care that 
these things are not near or in contact with living 
plants which you desire to retain. 


FRUIT. 


Mulching fruit-trees (F. R.).—Yes, you may 
apply manurial mulchings close up to the stems, but 
not in such a way as to heap or pile the manure up 
round them. 

Liquid-manure for fruit-trees (F. R.).—Pro- 
vided the liquid-manure is diluted, if of great 
strength, its application to the roots of old and 
established fruit-trees, and such as have arrived at 
full bearing condition, is always followed by benefi- 
cial results; but we should not advise its being given 
to the young trees, except to such as need stimu- 
lating. If the liquid does not sink into the soil 
readily, make holes round the trees with an iron bar, 
some 3 feet apart and as much in depth. : 


Seedling Orange-trees (Canterbury).—Orange- 
trees, whether from seed or grafted, grow slowly in 
either case, especially if they are kept in a cold 
greenhouse. A warmth of from 50 degs. to 60 degs. 
now would stimulate growth very much. Then much 
depends on the soil in the pots. That for Oranges 
should be two-thirds good turfy loam, the other third 
being peat-soil, ~well decayed manure, and sharp, 
white sand. If you could get a compost of this 
nature, and repot your trees, removing most of the 
old soil first, that might greatly encourage growth. 
But more warmth just now is very needful. The 
plants may flower in’a year or two. 


Pruning Plum-trees (Willow).—You cannot do 
better than thin out the heads of the Plum-trees on 
the same lines that you adopted with regard to the 
Apples. This will necessitate, as a matter of course, 
the cutting away of some old as well as young wood, 
the object being to allow a due proportion of sun- 
light and air to reach all parts of the trees to ensure 
thorough maturation of wood, buds, and fruit alike 
in so doing. In spurring back the young wood on 
Plums, cut at the fifth or sixth bud, as they do not 
require such close spurring as do Apples and Pears. 
If the trees stand in need of a cleansing, you may 
spray them with the caustic wash recommended for 


the Apples. 
VEGETABLES. 


Sowing Tomato-seeds (Quite An Amateur).— 
Tomato--seeds may be sown towards the end of Feb- 
ruary or early in March. The plants must not be 
allowed to become stunted, but should be shifted 
into larger pots when necessary. Treated in this way 
they will be good-sized plants by the end of May, at 
which time they may be safely put out, particularly 
against a wall. The Tomato-plants, as they grow, 
will need considerable room; and the annuals, when 
potted off. will require additional space, so that your 
frames will then come in very handy. 


Hot-bed for Tomatoes (Loc. Germain).—If the 
greenhouse is heated by hot water there is no need 
for forming a hot-bed within the house, and, while 
the manure may he desirable enough for crops of 
Cucumbers, it is not all requisite for either Tomatoes 
or Strawherries. The warmth required for the suc- 
cessful growing and forcing of the Strawberries will 
be ample for the raising of seedling Tomato-plants; 
but it will be necessary to keep the soil rather dry 
at this season. If the number of hot-water pipes 
shown in sketch is all the house contains you will not 
do much good with Cucumbers before April; and 
were you growing these alone, the hot-bed would be 
of much service. 

Applying gas-lime to ground (F. M.).—In 
autumn put the gas-lime on to the ground at the rate 
of 3 pecks to a rod. Let it be well broken and dis- 
tributed as evenly as possible. If it lies exposed for a 
month it should by that time be well pulverised, and 
could be redistributed with a coarse rake ere digging 
or trenching it in; but do not bury it too deeply. If 
it is mixed with the top 10 inches or 12 inches of 
soil, it will be nearer the fungus germs and roots of 
plants, whilst its potent properties will wash lower 
down. It is the sulphur found in the gas-lime which 
is so destructive to fungoid, as well as to insect life. 
By February or March it will be perfectly safe to sow 
seeds on the gound thus dressed. 

Chinese Artichokes (.).—These are the small 
white tubers of Stachys tuberifera. They are not 
really Artichokes, but are simply so called. To do 
them well a small patch of ground should be trenched 
and have soine manure buried down under the top- 
spit, also have some quite short manure forked into 
the upper soil. The small tubers selected for plant- 
ing should then be dihbled into holes 4 inches deep 
and 12 inches apa‘t. Growth will ensue in due time; 
this reaches ahuut 18 inches in height and is of a 
bushy character, the leafage bearing some resemb!}- 
ance to the Sage. It is needful to keep the soil be- 
tween the plants well hoed until the tops become 
strong enough to ertirely cover the surface. 
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Onion-fly (W. T.).—The first step towards preven- 
tion is to pull up all Onions as soon as it is seen they 
are attacked, and destroy them with the maggots to 
prevent their getting out and turning into pups in 
thesoil. The flies are produced from the pup in early 
summer, and lay their eggs on the plant near the 
soil ; the larve soon emerge from the eggs, and bore 
into the ground close to the Onion until they reach 
its base, when the work of destruction begins. Soot 
applied to the ground is a good thing; this and gas- 
lime may be dug into the ground in autumn, and the 
soot may be applied in the spring when the plants 
appear above ground. Water the plants with a solu- 
tion of paraffin at the rate of 2 oz. to a gallon of 
water. Trenching the ground deeply in winter buries 
the pupe out of reach. 


SHORT REPLIES. 





_Tods.—1, We cannot say where seed of the Cana- 
dian Rice (Zizania aquatica) can be obtained, for it 
so soon loses its vitality that seedsmen do not stock 
it. 2, Where there are so many nurseries devoted to 
hardy trees and shrubs, we cannot recommend any 
particular firm to supply the plant in question. Any 
good nursery where such things are grown may be ap- 
plied to. 8, The distance apart at which the Yews 
are to be planted will depend upon their size, but for 
plants from 3 feet to 4 feet high from 15 inches to 
18 inches is a very good distance.——W. Lewis.—We 
should advise you to procure a copy of Hobday’s 
“‘ Villa Gardening,’’ from this office, 2s. 6d., post free 
for 2s. 10d. If you are in doubt about anything, 
send on the query and we will do our best to help 
you.——A. M. W.—If you mean in front of the hedge, 
then nothing is more suitable than hardy Ferns or 
any of the Mossy Saxifrages, or, as you suggest, the 
Periwinkles.——S. Fitton.—You cannot do better than 
divide the plants as you propose. The present is the 
best time for doing so.—-—E. O.—You cannot do 
better than take out a trench, and fill this with good 
rotten manure, sowing, when the time comes, your 
Sweet Peas thereon. If the summer be dry, water 
frequently and give copious supplies of liquid-manure 
or some artificial manure, well washing the latter in 
with plenty of water. Your Black Currants have 
been badly attacked by the mite, and the best way 
will be to destroy them, starting with clean plants 
and giving fresh quarters. Do not, on any account, 
plant in the infested ground.——Naid-y-March.—Your 
best plan will be to look round the district and see 
what plants thrive, then plant accordingly.——Pratt. 
—It may be one of the arboreum hybrids, and will, 
no doubt, flower with age. If not, try what change 
of position will do.——Culver.—1, October or April. 
2, This may be done at any time.——E. Foley.— 
Flowers too shrivelled to say with any certainty what 
the disease, is.——Inquirer.—‘‘ Orchids: Their Cul- 
ture and Management,” by W. Watson and H. J. 
Chapman, through any bookseller. We know of no 
book on the hybridising of plants.——John Pentall, 
M.D.—Write to G. H. Richards, 234, Borough High- 
street, London, 8.8.——C. H. Pike.—See reply to 
“ Jeanne,’”’ in our issue of January 18th, 1908, page 
616, a copy of which can be had of the publisher, 
price 13d.-—J. C. P.—It may be there are mice in 
the wall which are injuring the Ivy.-—W. A. Tor- 
quay.—The only way is to carefully spud them out, 
afterwards filling up the holes with good soil, and in 
April sowing down with good Grass-seed, not that 
from a hay-loft, which, as a Tule, is full of weeds, 
and causes infinite trouble in the future.——A.B.C., 
Surrey.—We fear that the soot has been the cause 0 
the trouble, as, judging from the plant you send, the 
leaves have been burnt. Did you use fresh soot? If 
g0, this would certainly bring about the failure you 
complain of.-— W. M.—See reply to ‘“‘T. Gawne,”’ re 
“Poinsettias after flowering,’’ page 77. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


_—_ 


Names of plants.—E£. W. Sears.—1, Odontoglos- 
sum crispum; 2, Cypripedium insigne; 3, Lycaste 
Skinneri.——P. R. S.—It. is impossible to name coni- 
ferous trees with any certainty from tips of the 
branches, and no fruit or description of the tree. 
To the best of our knowledge the enclosed specimens 
are: 1, Abies Nordmanniana; 2, Abies pectinata; 3, 
Abies balsamea; 4, Picea Smithiana.——Patience.— 
The specimens are very poor for the purposes of iden- 
tification, but they appear to be: 1, A depauperated 
form of the Soft Prickly Shield Fern (Polystichum 
angulare) It is a British species, and is, conse- 
quently, hardy, but may be used for the decoration 
of the greenhouse; 2, Blechnum occidentale, requires 
greenhouse treatment; 8, Asplenium Trichomanes 
corymbiferum, another British species which is quite 
hardy, but, like No. 1, may be grown in the green- 


house. All of the above are of easy culture, and will 
thrive if potted in a mixture of loam, peat, or leaf- 
mould, and sand.——Miss Waller and T. Groves.— 
Ornithogalum aureum. —— Chorley Wood. — Cobea 
scandens.——Leitrim.—The Spindle-tree (Euonymus 
pa ype nem anearrree pao Nes~ (Helichrysum ori- 
entale). 


Name of fruit.—E. S.—Probably Fearn’s Pippin. 





Catalogues received.—Amos Perry, Enficld.—_ 
Perennial Seeds, Japanese Lilies, Special Offer of 
Montbretias, etc., New. and Rare Plants.——Bees, 


Ltd., Liverpool.—Tested Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 
——Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie., Paris.—G@eneral Cata- 
logu#——Frank Dicks and Co., 68, Deansgate, Man- 
chester.—Seed List for 1909.-—Thompson and Mor- 
gan, 5, Carr-street, Ipswich.—Cataloque of _ Choice 
Seeds.-—J. Murray and Sons, Deptford, London, 
8.E.—List of Seeds for 1909.——W. C. Bull, Ellington- 
road, Ramsgate.—Price List of Gladioli.c—A Lister 
and. Son, Meadowbank Nurseries, Rothesay.—Cata- 
logue of Early-flowering Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, 
Pansies, Violas, etc.——Daniels Bros., Norwich.—Illus- 
trated Guide for Amateur Gardeners, -—Barr and 
Sons, Covent Garden, W.C.——Seed Guide for 1909. 
——Toogood and Sons, Southampton.—Catalogue of 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 
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cloches. These are subsidiary to the frames, | cloches, but could never see the benefit of 


FRENCH GARDEN FORCING. 
L'o the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
Srr,—Your observations on ‘French Gar- 
den Forcing,’ in a recent issue, in- 
duce me to send you the accompanying re- 
marks, in case you should think them likely 
to be helpful to such of your readers as may 
be interested in the subject. My qualifica- 
tion for doing so is that I have carried out 
for twenty years the principles of the ‘‘Cul- 
ture maraichére,’’ so far as they are applic- 
able to a private garden, with complete satis- 
faction as to the results, having previously 
seen them in operation in the garden of M. 
Ponce, in Paris, that eminent exponent of 
them, and, I may say, facile princeps, at the 
time, of French maraichers. I obtained all 
the apparatus from Paris. I have not seen 
much of the recent literature on the subject, 
therefore some of the points I allude to may 
have been treated of. The first thing I 
would say is that, looking upon it as an in- 
dustry pursued for profit, it is essential to 
consider it as a whole; failure to do this and 
to act upon it must result in disappointment, 
and my impression is that it cannot be thus 
acted on in England; but more of this anon. 
I have not seen it stated that the very 
foundation of the French system is Melon cul- 
ture, in frames on hot-beds, these occupy- 
ing, say, one-sixth of the whole extent 
of the ground, which, for very gocd reasons, 
never exceeds two acres to three acres, at 
the utmost. The importance of the Melon 
culture arises from the fact that the spent 
hot-beds are the source of the essential 
mould, in which practically all the open 
ground crops are grown: To obtain the 
mould the whole of the hot-beds are broken 
up and passed through a half-inch riddle, 
what passes through constituting the mould. 
As it accumulates and raises the surface of 
the ground it is sold to the manufacturers of 
artificial manure, who mix night soil, ete., 
with it. Of course, when not occupied by 
Melons the frames are used for other things 
till they are exhausted. 
The next thing I have not seen especially 


dwelt on is the means of distributing 
water at will and to all points. Under- 
‘ground pipes connected with an elevated 
cistern are carried to the full extent 


of the garden, with standards for attach- 
ing to 14-inch 4-ply rubber hose, so dis- 
posed at frequent intervals that every part 
can be reached, throwing a powerful jet. My 
cistern of 3,000 gallons is 30 feet high, sup- 
plied by an artesian well by horse-power, 
and there are ten standards, the extent being 
less than an acre. It has been well said that, 
“if one has not thus water at his disposal, 


though of greater importance, but they 
are only used at suitable seasons, and they 
are never used except as arranged on what 
may be briefly described as terraces, taking 
three rows of cloches sloping at an angle of 
15 degs. to 20 degs., facing south, ranged in 
three lines chequerwise. In some I saw 
from the railway they seemed to me massed 
together on the flat. 


why I think the above husbandry can never 
succeed in England unless those who pursue 
it can secure like conditions and are pre- 
pared for like lives? The culture maratchére 
is practically confined to the close environs 
of Paris, within driving distance (daily) of 
the Paris Halles, where all the produce is 
disposed of. The culture and conduct of the 
whole business are practically carried on by 
the proprietor and his wife, with, say, two 
male and two female helpers, the wife, with 
one of the men, conducting the whole of the 
marketing, and bringing home day by day the 
cart loaded with manure. M. Ponce said if 
the wife died the business almost certainly 
came to an end. The proprietor has to live 
and to be always personally on the spot. The 
most minute attention is given to every de- 
tail, and is never relaxed. One author (J. 
Curé), dealing with pricking out, re- 
marks: “This ought always to be done 
with the finger; also it is nothing unusual 
for them to be on their knees for whole days 
together in the spring for this work. It is 
the position most suited to make the work 
go quick.”’ 

Then, are those contemplating taking up 
this business prepared for the labour condi- 
tions that obtain? In the summer, work be- 
gins at two a.m. to three a.m., and, with 
two hours for rest at noon, continues without 
intermission till light fails. These various 
considerations bring it about that the 
maraichers constitute a distinct community, 
and the conclusion is that, after all, they 
have to be content with a modest competency. 
JOHN PENHALL, M.D. 


—— [I have been much interested in read- 
ing the article on this subject by ‘“‘A. D.’’ in 
a recent issue, and, lke him, should be glad 
to hear of the experience of others who have 
adopted the system known as ‘“‘intensive cul- 
ture.’ Whatever may be the results on the 
other side of the Channel—-and I do not 
doubt that many are successful there, one is 
forced to the conclusion that here, at any 
rate, wo have climatic conditions to contend 
with unknown to a large extent by the 
French gardener. The wholesale damping 
off in the manner referred to by your corres- 
pondent must not be lost sight of, for our 





the culture potagére properly so called loses 
its title, and is no more than ordinary culture, 
and subject to the fluctuations of the 
weather.’’ Then, there seems to me 


humid, varying climate has to be taken into 
account by all who seek to get crops on the 
market quickly. I have read several pam- 


Now may I shortly mention the reasons | 


going to expense in this direction, for, as has 
been already pointed out, such contrivances 
are costly, brittle, and get broken all too 
quickly; and, what is of importance, they 
can seldom be mended, like one can replace 
a sheet of glass in a frame, for example. 
So far as the utilising of frames is concerned 
for the production of salads, with the aid of 
fermenting material, the ‘‘intensive’’ culture 
is to be recommended ; but, in my judgment, 
although the expense is greater in the first 
instance, it is much more satisfactory to fit 
up the frames with hot-water apparatus, 
which will afford regular heat, in preference 
to having to rely on hot-bed material, which 
becomes cool in a comparatively short time. 
Rather than spend money on the purchase of 
cloches in any quantity, I would invest in 
frames, which may be brought into use at all 
seasons, and one cannot say this of cloches. 
Frames, as is well known, may be used in a 
variety of ways by the gardener, and, when 
not in use, the lights can be stacked one 
against another without fear of injury; but 
with cloches it is a difficult matter to find 
room for a quantity when not needed out-of- 
doors without some of them getting broken. 
A broken pane can be replaced very soon, 
but a broken cloche is of little further use. 
When I read ‘A. D.’s”’ article we were in 
the midst of a severe spell of frosty weather, 
and I asked myself the question as to how 
salads would fare under cloches in such a 
time! I venture to say that one can do much 
more good at producing salads quickly by a 
heated frame than cloches costing the same 
sum, inasmuch as one may bring them on 
much quicker, and, therefore, get a second 
crop in hand, As we have been led to under- 
stand it—from newspaper reports, at any 
rate—‘intensive culture’’ must be regarded 
in the light of a somewhat costly experi- 
ment. What returns for outlay of numbers 
of cloches an English grower can reasonably 
expect, when other expenses have to ba taken 
into consideration, I cannot imagine. It is 
hardly likely, of course, that anyone who has 
engaged in the enterprise would care to give 
details of expenses and profits, but possibly 
there might be someone who would not object 
to say how far ‘‘intensive culture’’ might be 
carried on successfully by English growers. 
After all, the subject is not a new one by 
any means, any more than the forcing at ex- 
press speed of the Cucumber or Tomato, but 
when we are recommended to purchase num- 
bers of cloches, under whose shelter, planted 
in beds of fermenting material, salads are 
hastened, the English grower has a right to 
say, ‘“Why all this fuss? Why not at once 
lay down more frames under the shelter of 
walls, and run pipes through them connect- 
ing with either the greenhouse boiler or an 
independent stove?’ What may be good for 
France and the Channel Islands may not ob 





phlets, inspired, doubtless, by those in allied 





tain in this country, and herein, in my 
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opinion, lies the difficulty. I hope I may 
have raised some point that will elicit the 
opinion of those who have given the ‘‘inten- 
sive culture’’ a trial.—WOODBASTWICK. 


give, which comes from a knowledge of their 
history and the asscciations that cluster 
round them. The name that one associates 
most with the present plant is that of Engel- 
bert Kampfer. He was one of the first 
| naturalists who travelled to the Far East. 
Japan he visited 200 years ago, and he was 
one of the first to make known the floral 
treasures of that country to European eyes. 
He was the first to figure and describe this 
shrub in his ‘‘Ameenitatum Exoticarum,”’ 
p. 878. 

Till within quite a recent date the genus 





NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Mushrooms in paddock.—I should be so glad of 
your advice. Two years ago I laid down 3 acres of 
my ground into permanent pasture. In the fields 
around quantities of Mushrooms grow, and I should 
like to have them in a little paddock. Will you 
tell me how to proceed?—B. Coucn. 


[May is one of the best months in which to 








Smith in the Darley Dale Nurseries, near Mat- 
lock. It is supposed to be a hybrid between 
the little alpine Forest Heath, E. carnea, 
and the Mediterranean Heath, or, perhaps, 
the Irish form of that. I have had two beds 
of it in flower all the winter, and beautiful on 
Christmas Day, and even in the snow that 
followed. It seems as hardy as any plant, 
and is excellent for cutting or for the open 
air. In my case it is in loam, with Grass 
growing about.—R. 

Keeping Mistletce-berries.—With refer- 
ence to ‘‘Druid’s’’ enquiry in your issue of 


nd 


plant the spawn in your paddock. A good 
plan is to dig out a hole large enough and 
deep enough to hold about a barrow-load or 


the 16th ult.—and assuming the 
7, berries are still on the trees—all 
that is necessary is to cover or en- 


more of fermenting horse-droppings. Tread y, close them with a muslin bag, to 

these in firmly, place a few pieces of spawn ~ /j keep off birds until spring.—C. R. 

2 inches into the compressed manure, and fy “Druid,” in your issue of 
replace the t yer it. f Bere : ae: 

replace the turf over it. ] the 16th, wanted some Mistletoe- 

ff berries, with instructions how to 

TREES AND SHRUBS. / grow them. I had a fair crop after 

/ cutting several bunches at Christ- 

kane Pred mas. The berries are not yet eaten 

THE WINTER SWEET 4 by the birds, so I have had them 

(CHIMONANTHUS FRAGRANS). j protected with netting, and these 

THERE are two virtues in particular that t, will go on maturing till March. 

belong to this plant and its varieties; these / Anyone wanting can have some by 

are the date at which it flowers, and the ex- Th sending a shilling for the mission- 


ceptional charm of the perfume of its blos- 
soms. The first flowers are open as a rule in 
December, often even in November, 
and they continue to appear till Feb- 
rwary, or, it may be, March. In the 
strictest sense of the word, the flowers 
are not showy; still, they are very 
pretty, especially for the season at 
which they appear, and, what is per- 
haps more pleasing, they diffuse around 
them one of the mest delightful of 
flower perfumes. 

The species is a native of China, and was 
introduced to Europe in 1766. It is some- 
times called the Japanese Allspice, but, al- 
though it has, like so many of the finest 
Chinese plants, been long cultivated in 
Japan,-it is believed not to be a true native 
of that country. It belongs to the same 
family as the Carolina Allspice (Calycanthus 
floridus), but its leaves and bark have not 
the same aromatic fragrance. The Chimon- 
anthus is represented in gardens by three 
forms: there is the one known as C. f. gran- 
diflorus; there is the typical plant, whose 
flowers, although smaller, are more fragrant 
and have the base of the petals more dis- 
tinctly marked with purplish-brown; and, 
finally, there is a third and rarer form, known 
as luteus, whose flowers are more purely yel- 
low than any. As a rule, the shrub is quite 
leafless at flowering time, but the leaves are 
lance-shaped, 3 inches to 5 inches long, 
drawn out to a long, fine point, of a very 
lustrous dark green, and curiously rough to 
the touch on the upper surface. Near Lon- 
don it is perfectly hardy as a bush in the 
open, but we have never seen it so charming 
as when grown on a wall. In the freedom of 
its flowering there is no comparison. When 
grown on a wall the shoots should be pruned 
well back, any weak shoots removed, and 
whatever re-nailing may be necessary done 
towards the end of February. The new 
growths ought then to be allowed full frec- 
dom, and no further pruning or tying done 
till February again. The object should be 
to obtain strong shoots of good length and 
not so crowded as to prevent their thorough 
ripening. Such branches when in bloom are 
charming for cutting. This plant is very 
difficult to propagate by cuttings. It can be 
increased by layers or by seed which it 
sometimes produces in this country. For 
the named varieties layering will be neces- 
sary to get them absolutely true. 

It is to the old walls of long-established 
gardens that this shrub seems more particu- 
larly to belong. Claremont, Glasnevin, Syon 
House, and other old gardens have note- 
worthy specimens, while in the R.H.S. gar- 
dens at Chiswick there used to be a fine 
plant. There is nothing more delightful 
than to meet with this and similar old things 
that have grown where they now stand almos? 
since the days when first they reached this 


ary-box, in order of application. 
They should be rubbed on to a 
healthy Apple-tree in March or 
April, and the gummy seed pro- 
tected from the birds and the sun. The 
berries prefer a moist situation, and only 
make two infinitesimal leaves the first year, 
so that the position should be noted.— 
WILLIAM ROBERTS, ern Vale, Stourbridge. 

Soil for Azaleas.—Would you kindly inform me 
through your paper the proper soil to use for potting 
Azaleas, and the best month to take them into 
greenhouse? What manure would you advise for 
feeding them?—CANTERBURY. 

[The best soil for potting Azaleas is peat 
and sand. It should be pressed down firmly 
and regularly. The Azaleas must be taken 
into the greenhouse early in autumn before 
frosts appear. When the pots are full of 
roots an occasional dose of soot-water dur- 
ing the growing season will be helpful, but 
Azaleas do not require much manure. We 
are not sure that we understand your ques- 
tion as to the best month to take the Azaleas 
into the greenhouse, or, indeed, whether your 
questions refer to hardy kinds for flowering 
under glass, or to greenhouse varieties. If 
we have not grasped your ideas, please repeat 
your questions in a more explicit form, and 
we shall be pleased to help you.| 

Portugal Laurels, pruning.—I have several 
old Portugal Laurels in my garden, which are about 
20 feet to 25 feet high. As they have become very 
straggly and thin at the base, I intend to cut them 
back to about 8 feet high. Can this be done without 
injury to the trees, and when is the best time to do 
it? Can Yews be treated in the same way? When 
is fee time to put in cuttings of common Laurel? 

[The present month (February) will be a 
good time to prune the Laurels, and you may 
cut them back as you suggest with impunity, 
as the plants will break quite well from the 
old stems in time. The larger stem growths 
or branches are very slow in breaking at 
times, and with such old examples you may 
have this experience yet to come. The Yew- 
trees, while submitting to very hard pruning 
at times, do not break into new growth so 
readily as the above, though there is not the 
slightest risk of their not breaking again, 
even though the process be a slow one. Cut- 
tings of the common Laurel may be inserted 
at any time between August and March, but 
as a rule the best results are obtained from 
autumn cuttings. Employ half-ripened shoots 
of about one foot in length, and let them be 
buried quite half their depth in the ground 
when being set. ] 
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The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans). 


Chimonanthus was supposed to be monotypic. , 
Within the last few years, however, a second 
quite distinct species has been discovered in 
Ichang, China, by Dr. A. Henry. Professor 
Oliver named it C. nitens, and it is de- 
scribed as a shrub 5 feet to 6 feet high, with 
white flowers each three-quarters of an inch 
across, with foliage similar to that of our 
cultivated species. This new species is not 
yet in cultivation. 


Ivies—need for clipping.—Sometimes where 
Ivies are grown on walls they present an untidy ap- 
pearance—a state of things generally brought about 
by neglect. Now is the time when the shears should 
be used, clipping all the old leaves off, and nailing 
up all necessary shoots. To allow Ivy to go for years 
without such attention results in a congregation of 
dirt and leaves, if birds do not find a lodging. Few 
creepers look better on a cold wall than ITvies, and 
| if given an annual trimming, will have a fresh ap- 
pearance in April. February is the best time for the 











| an The Hybrid Heath (Erica mediterranea | work. It hardly need be said that nothing better 

country. There is an additional pleasure t' | hybrida).—Perhaps the best Christmas | than _ ‘Sees wi ep aes 68 e = ees of 

. See ant * : ; oe 7 : creepers for keeping dry the end of a house, and, as 

be got from trees | wee, plants Eats th gift ever given to gardeners was the | j, well known, they may be planted out of pots at 
gratification their size, beauty, or fragrancc finding of this by the late Mr. Arrow | almost any time of the year.—F. W. D. 
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FRUIT. 


PEAR BEURRE CLAIRGEAU. 
THis Pear, though possessing many useful 
characteristics, has had much abuse from the 
fact that its flavour is not equal to that of 
some of the higher-class varieties. Perhaps, 
too, prejudice has increased against it since 
the Royal Horticultural Society “placed it out- 
side the dessert section, admitting it only 
as a stewing variety. That it is an excellent 
kind prepared thus is common knowledge, 
and it is also a well-known fact that very 
many who have matured trees in their gar- 
dens set a higher value on it than is given by 
the R.H.S. The appreciation of this Pear 
was markedly shown by those responsible for 
the planting of the Pear in these gardens, for 
several trees of matured age were found 
among the selected sorts planted, it must have 
been many years since. These have had to 
be reduced by grafting, for it was found the 
demand was not equal to the supply, and con- 
sequently much waste was inevitably expe- 





rienced, due to its comparatively short sea- 
son. Few Pears are so handsome as a well- 


grown Beurré Clairgeau, and there are not 





being gathered from an espalier-trained speci- 
men occupying the end of a town residence. 
The fruits in this instance were very highly 
coloured, and of immense size, ee in this 
state elicited much favourable commendation 
from passers-by. ‘This Pear is as easily dis- 
tinguished by its growth as by the fruit, for in 
the bush or standard tree there are an upright 
habit anda compactness of growth which no 
one can fail to recognise. 
W. STRUGNELL. 


Rood Ashton, Trowbridge. 





FRUIT IN STORE. 


At this time of the year the fruit store is 
‘apidly emptying, but as this only increases 
the value of the fruit remaining, such fruit 
needs to be well looked after, In going 
through the stores, remove all specked fruit, 
and in the case of Pears, split one or two to 
see that they are not going in the middle—a 


fact that is not easy of detection in any other | 


manner. It is often stated that the fruit-store 


should be very dry and airy, but experience 
leads me to think that the dryness may be 
overdone, 


and should be somewhat modified 











planted during the last 
WEBB 


11 have not had any new trees 
six years, beyond those home-grown.—INCE 
BOWEN. 

[Without doubt your Black Currant-bushes 
are affected by the gall mite, and your best 
course is at once to gather from the bushes 
every swollen, big, or burst bud, and burn 
them. That will do much to check their in- 
crease. The treatment you refer to was damp 
ing the bushes at once with a solution of soft 
soap by gentle syringing, or spraying that 
whilst wet at once, dusting thickly with a 
mixture of lime and sulphur. That largely 


| checks the migration of these very minute in- 


sects from infested buds to others about to 
open. When these measures fail, it only re- 
mains to cut the bushes down io the ground, 
burning all the spray, to remove a few inches 
of the soil about them, dust heavily with 
fresh-slacked lime, on that put an inch of 
soil, and on that a layer of manure. New 
sucker growths will break up, no doubt, quite 
clean, and carry fine fruit the succeeding 
year. ‘This mite has proved to be in many 
directions terribly destructive.] 

Manuring fruit-trees.—Your article on manure 
(artificial) for fruit-trees, in your issue of 16th inst., 
has interested me. Early in December I gave all my 
fruit-trees a dressing of basic slag and kainit (about 





many sorts that are more regular in cropping 
and in some seasons the 


abundant. Those partial to stewed 
Pears, however, can find a use _ for 
the early thinnings, which will pro 
long the season very usefully, and the 


thinning helps to develop size and high colour 
in the fruits left. It would, of course, 
nothing less than fallacy to attempt to extol 


be | 


crop is almost too | cessive 


the Pear by pitting it against such as Marie 


Louise, Doyenné du Comice, or Beurré Super- 


fin, but I venture to say, without fear 
of ‘contradiction, that there are a good many 


varieties in cultivation admitted in the select 
dezsert section which have less merit. 
well known to all Pear-growers that soil, 
stock, and season have a “widely varying in- 
fluence on Pears of many kinds, and the 
variety under notice comes into this category, 
as those judges of high rank may have issued 


their edict in a season or a series of seasons | 


when quality was not well developed. It is 
not my intention to praise 
its merits, but at the same time it is well to 
remember that, possessing, as it does, several 
useful points, it ought at least to be given a 
little more appreci iation than is usually done. 
The tree will fruit freely in any form of train- 


ing. 


Et-18)}| 


the Pear beyond | 


I have recollections of really fine crops | 


| for 


Pear Beurré Clairgeau. 


at some stages of the weather. Probably ex- 
dryness is the reason why in some 
stores some of the fruit withers so frequently. 
As regards the ventilation, it should be con- 
trollable, and when keen frost is on, the 
admission of fresh air should be very much 
restricted, or the result may be that the chilly 
draught causes some of the fruit to become 
frozen. The introduction of an oil-stove will 
help to keep out frost when fears of its doing 
injury are held. J.T. Brrp. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Black Currant-mite.—I shall be much obliged if 
you will inform me, through your columns, whether 
the trees from which the cuttings sent herewith were 
taken are affected with Black Currant-mite or are 
only budding prematurely on account of the open 
season? If affected with mite, will you kindly say 
if the bushes should be destroyed or if they would 
do any good after removing the buds? I am a sub- 
seriber of many years’ standing.—THos. C. WILLDERS 


—— At page 371, Volume XXIX., of GARDENING IL- 
LUSTRATED, Mr. W. E. Collinge recommends a cure 
the Black Currant gall-mite, which, I presume, 
is the 
if you will kindly inform me how to obtain the cure? 
{ have just found that a number of my Black Cur- 
rant-trees are affected, and desire, if possible, to pre- 
serve those that are free from becoming infected. I 
cannot make out how it has got into my garden, as 





same as big-bud, and I shall be greatly obliged | 


two-thirds slag). Kindly tell me if you would recom- 
mend this, to be followed, this or next month, by 
any of the prescriptions you advise in the article re- 


ferred to? The dressing I have already given was 
just sufficient to cover the ground slightly.—GEORGE 
Woop. 


[As you have already used two parts of 
basic slag to one part of kainit, we advise 
you to follow this up with a further dressing 
in Mareh next of superphosphate of lime and 
sulphate of ammonia. Mix these together in 
the proportion of 2 lb. of the former to 1 1b. 


| of the latter, and sprinkle it on the surface 
| at the 


rate of 3 ozs. per square yard, and hoe 
or rake it in. We think the sulphate of 
ammonia more suitable for the class of soil 
you have in your locality than nitrate of 
soda, and it will certainly prove more lasting 
in its effects. |] 
Pear Le Lectier.—A correspondent sends 
us this note re Pear Le Lectier: ‘‘This 
variety, figured in your issue of January 
16th, page eH resulted from a cross between 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien and Bergamotte For- 


tunée, made by M. Auguste Lesueur at 
Orleans about 1882. It was put into com- 


merce in 1888 by Messrs Transon fréres. See 
‘The Fruit Manual’ issued by the Société 
Nationale d’Horticulture de France to its 
members, at page 420.” 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


RAISING CHRYSANTHEMUMS FROM 
SEED. 

Now that seed is so easily procurable, addi- 
tional interest centres in the cultivation of the 
Chrysanthemum. Seed was only procurable 
in the earlier days from Japan and other 
countries having specially warm climates ; 
but now that hybridisers have overcome 
the difficulties consequent on the atmospheric 
conditions of this country, and are able to 
procure pollen with which to cross-fertilise 
the different types of the flower, the many 
fine acquisitions that have been staged before 
the different floral committees of the leading 
horticultural societies have been all that 
could be desired. Not a season passes now 
without quite a number of excellent new 
varieties of English origin being certificated, 
and it is safe to assert that the efforts of Con- 
tinental and Australian raisers of these plants 
have been quite eclipsed by the beautiful 
productions from the gardens of English 
raisers. Packets of seed are now being dis- 
tributed at the present time at a compara- 
tively low figure. These packets contain 
a goodly number of seeds, from which a large 
number of charming plants, that may ulti- 
mately develop flowers exceeding in beauty 
anything that at present exists, may be raised. 
There is always a charm in raising seed- 
lings, and those who are interested in the 
subject under notice should procure one or 
more packets of seed without delay. 

Chrysanthemum seeds germinate very 
readily. A temperature of about 50 degs. 
in any glass structure will answer the purpose 
admirably, and if the boxes or pots in which 
the seed is sown can be placed where a little 
brisk bottom-heat can be obtained, the seed 
will germinate very rapidly and successfully. 
We prefer to sow the seed in shallow pans 
or shallow boxes, crocking these carefully, 
and filling them with a mixture of light soil, 
loam, and leaf-mould in equal proportions. 
Add thereto a free sprinkling of coarse silver- 
sand, and mix the heap thoroughly. If the 
boxes and pans be filled with this compost, 
the seeds sown very thinly therein, and 
subsequently just lightly covered with some 
of the finer particles of soil, and a sheet of 
glass placed over them, germination will 
quickly take place. The soil 
thoroughly moistened at the time of sowing 
the seed. This is best done by holding the 
boxes or pans in a vessel of water, allowing 
this to percolate up through the holes in the 
bottom of the different receptacles until the 
soil is thoroughly saturated. 
in the first instance, it is possible no more 


should be | 


If this be done | 


water will be required until the seedlings | 


are well developed. 
or so, the seedlings may be pricked out into 
other shallow boxes. They should be dibbled 
out in rows about two inches apart, and a 
similar distance observed between each seed- 
ling in the rows. If the soil be pressed 
firmly about the roots, growth of a sturdy 
character will subsequently develop, and to 
keep young seedlings sturdy, the boxes or 
pans should be stood on shelves near to the 
glass. As soon as the severe weather is past 
stand these receptacles in a cold frame where 
the seedlings could be gradually hardened 
off, and ultimately the lights should be en- 
tirely removed, preparatory to planting them 
outdoors in well-prepared soil in early May. 

Those who have time and opportunity, 
rather than wait until May to plant out these 
young plants, would possibly prefer to prick 
the seedlings off again into larger boxes, or 
into any rough cold-frame outdoors. By 


these means, larger and more sturdy plants | 


will develop, and we have no doubt that 
better results would be obtained as a conse- 
quence. 

When planting the seedlings outdoors in 
exrly May, observe a distance between each 
plant of about 2 feet, and about 23 feet be- 
tween the rows, taking care always to plant 
firmly, in order to keep the plants stocky. 
A good stake must be inserted as soon as 
the plants begin to make progress, and should 


In the course of a month | 
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any of them show a disposition not to branch 


| out into lateral growths, the tops of the 
| shoots should be pinched out, as this will 


In the 
raiser may 


make the plant bushy and branching. 
ordinary course of events, the 


| safely anticipate many of his plants coming 


into flower in late August, and until the clos- 
ing days of October the garden, or that 
quarter allocated to these plants, should be 
made quite gay with a profuse display of 
charming blossoms in great diversity of form 
and colour. DNL Riyal bs 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Christmas Chrysanthemums.—Please tell me 
how to treat the following varieties so as to obtain 
large cut blooms on single stiff stems for Christmas 
decoration? The cuttings are now rooted, ready for 
potting into 60’s. Should the incurved varieties be 
stopped or would it be best to grow all of them 
naturally and flower from terminal buds? I have 
Princess Victoria, Queen of the Exe, Mrs. J. Thomp- 
son, Snowdrift, Tuxedo.—S. W. 

[The Chrysanthemums named in your list 
are well-known late flowering kinds, and, 
under ordinary treatment, should give you 
very satisfactory results by Christmas next. 
As you have your cuttings well rooted and 
ready for potting into ‘‘sixties,’’ you have 
them well in hand, and, if anything, rooted 
rather earlier than is generally considered 
advantageous for late-flowering kinds. We 
would rather insert a batch of cuttings at the 
present time and rely on them rather than 
trust to those that are now so well advanced. 
Keep the plants quite cool, at all times en- 
couraging sturdy growth, as this is essential 
in the successful culture of these late-flower- 
ing kinds. To make good, sturdy branching 
plants, we would advise you to pinch out 
the tip of each plant as soon as it is well 
established in its 38-inch pot, and _ has 
attained a height of about 6 inches. Imme- 
diately subsequent to this pinching keep the 
soil rather dry for a few days, as this will 
encourage the development of fresh shoots 
from the axils of the leaves. Always ob- 
serve this rule after stopping or pinching 
the growths. After the first pinching treat 
each successive series of 6 inches of growth 
in like fashion, giving the final pinching 
about the middle of July. From this point 
grow on the plants to the terminal-buds. 
As you desire to grow good blooms on single 
stiff stems, retain one bud only on each 
shoot, selecting, of course, the best-looking 
and most shapely, as well as the most pro- 
mising bud in each instance. Terminal buds 
are better for this late work, as they almost 
invariably open very kindly, and the flowers 
seldom damp. ‘These plants may be flowered 
in a house where just sufficient heat can be 
given to dispel excessive moisture, and to 
give a little stimulus just as the buds begin 
to show colour. ] 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


—— 


FRONT-DOOR GARDENING. 


Many people, particularly those residing in 
or near large towns, whose only plot of gar- 
den ground is that immediately facing the 
street, and subject to all the disadvantages 
of smoke and dust to be found in congested 
areas, but who, notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, manage to impart a little brightness 
to their dwellings, and who are optimistic 
enough to believe that, with attention and 
hard work, each year the display may be 
better than that of the previous season. 
Such should recognise the advantages to be 
derived by changing the soil every few years, 
or, if they cannot change the whole of the 
soil, they should incorporate fresh loam with 
it, together with good stable manure. The 
soil must be the first consideration, and this 
is the best time of the year when such renewal 
should take place, leaving the bed or border 
rough, so that the weather may do its share. 
Plants suitable for front-door gardening in a 
town are rather more numerous than many 
people imagine, and, though one is debarred 
from growing Roses, the Clematises, more 
especially those belonging to the Jackmani 
order, will add to the beauty of any dwelling 
where there is room for a plant to ramble, 
and as it is best to cut this section down 
every autumn, and rely on the new shoots for 














blcssoms, a fresh start can be made every 
year. One must mention plants whose claim 
to beauty lies in their foliage. Such are the 
Virginia Creepers, the self-clinging varieties 
for preference. Wuindow-boxes are an attrac- 
tion everywhere, but never more than in a 
town, and in these one may grow semi- 
creepers, like the trailing Campanulas, the 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, where 
fragrance is desired, Mimuluses, and Tufted 
Pansies. In the beds dwarf Nasturtiums, 
Asters, Fuchsias, Antirrhinums, Mignonette, 
and Canterbury Bells do well. Town gar- 
deners with limited scope can also grow 
Sweet Peas in tubs and large pots around 
their front doors. TOWNSMAN. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Poppies in the house.—Blossoms of a 
light and graceful character are always ac- 
ceptable on a table, and whether they are 
the simple flowers of the field or some 
favourite garden subject, they should be 
arranged as loosely and effectively as possible. 
Anything in the way of tightly bunching 
flowers together, as was often seen in years 
gone by, is altogether detrimental. Among 
blossoms specially adapted for table decora- 
tion, mention must be made of Poppies. 
The Iceland Poppies possess fewer colours, 
perhaps, than the Shirley, but a sowing of 
both should be made, the former in heat now 
for growing on for blooming another year, 
and the Shirley varieties out-of-doors in 
April where they are required to bloom, 
sowing the seeds very thinly. As is 
generally known, the petals of Poppies soon 
drop, but the flowers may be kept a day or 
two by holding the end of the flower-stalk in 
a flame for a moment, sealing it up, as it 
were, or, if a little clear gum is dropped in 
the centre of each bloom, this will hold the 
petals.—LEAHURST. 


Window-plants for towns.—Everyone who 
has had any experience whatever in growing 
plants in windows in towns admits what dif- 
ficulties there are to contend with. I know 
not a few homes in Staffordshire, ‘‘the Black 
Country,’ where one would give up hope 
almost of being able to have window-plants 
at all, much less bloom, where with deter- 
mination and much care and labour the 
windows always look pretty with flowering 
plants in the summer time. Last year, for 
example, I noticed a plant of that old Ivy- 
leaved Pelargonium Mme. Crousse full of 
blossoms, and along with it were Petunias 
and a good mass of the Scarboro’ Lily. The 
whole presented a very beautiful appearance, 
and showed what could be done with a little 
care and expenditure of time. In a smoky 
district there are other things that may be 
grown in a window, especially amongst 
annuals like the Schizanthus, Mignonette, 
Larkspurs, and Asters. Perhaps of all fine- 
foliaged plants for a town window none stand 
a smoky neighbourhood like the Aspidistyra, 
and, if well sponged every week, it is sur- 
prising how well it looks.—TOWNSMAN. 

Plants in the house.—We shall have to 
depend in some measure upon fine-foliaged 
plants, but cool Orchids are very lasting, and 
winter-flowering Begonias are useful, and 
last well in a light, warm rvom. Lilacs, 
Rhododendrons, and other forced plants are 
coming in, and bulbs are a strong feature, as 
they can be used in so many different ways. 
Stands filled with Lily of the Valley and 
Roman Hyacinths with an edging of small 
Ferns are attractive in a light position. 


Verbenas in boxes and baskets.—Not many 
consider Verbenas in the light of plants suitable for 
window-boxes and baskets—in fact, there are few who 
regard them as fitted for anything but the flower 
garden; but if pinched back once or twice they give 
an excellent show of bloom. Then,too, Verbenas may 
be raised with comparatively little trouble. Seed 
sown now in brisk heat, in pans of light soil, will 
furnish plants ready for either outdoor use or for the 
adornment of baskets or boxes by the end of May. 
The advantage of pinching plants once or twice be- 
fore allowing them to bloom will be seen, if well 
furnished receptacles are wanted, furnished with 
plenty of foliage beneath the blossoms. It is when 
this is omitted that lanky stems are visible.—WoopD- 
BAST WICK. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


HARDY PLANTS AT ST. ANN’S, 
CLONTARF, 


THESE flower-borders belong to that richly- 
stored garden at St. Ann’s, near Dublin, 
which is among the gardens that have given 
us most of the pleasure that can be gathered 
from good culture of hardy 
shrubs. It is a good, light soil, and one of 
those shore climates that favour so many 
things, from the Evergreen Oaks to the most 
modest rock-plant. The system in use 
there is to group things better than they are 
generally grouped, and we have never seen 
Lilies springing more happily out of the 
ground than in the borders there. Hand- 
some banks of Iris, too, are very well grown, 
and love the soil and air, and many shrubs 
that cannot be grown out-of-doors with us 
thrive there. It is clear, from this and 


flowers and | 
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| 

doing so at present), as they did up till the 
| end of the past year, I shall be greatly and 
most agreeably surprised. .I need hardly 
point out that there is a vast difference be- 
tween the climate of Devon and Cornwall 
| and my own district, which is damp and 
| very cold, as a rule, in the winter and spring 
months, so the discrepancy in the flowering 
period of this Iris in these two different parts 


of the country is easily accounted for.— 
AUAW 





THE POSITION OF THE FLOWER- 
GARDEN. 
In olden times, so far as any evidence re- 
mains to us from pictures, prints, tapestry, 
ete., the place for the flower-garden was 
quite near the house; and that, I think, is 
the place for it now. In the best con- 
ditions, it should be like an extension of 
the house—a larger flower room, in fact. 
The Scottish way of going half a mile to the 
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interesting when they can be made with ad- 


vantage. We are in a time of difficulty 
about this question, because a great many 
people, tired of carpet-gardening and bed- 
ding-out have turfed up their gardens, so 
that we often see what ought to be a flower- 
garden turfed over, and very often, from the 
Same position, you can see hundreds of acres 
of turf in the landscape. It is the ugliness, 
cost, and wholly inartistic result of bedding- 
out that tired people of it, and in many cases 
it would be well to go back to the old, simple 
idea of the flower-garden. 

A great mistake has been made in the past 
in placing the Rose-garden away from the 
house. This was systematically done and 
told in every book. There was reason for 
it, perhaps, when we had nothing but the red 
Roses—what they called Hybrid Perpetuals, 
with surprising inaccuracy. They flowered 
for such a short time that it did not matter 





‘much their being away from the flower-gar- 





A border of hardy plants in an Irish garden. 


other examples, that nothing is more worth 
doing well than a good mixed border, of 
which the essentials are good choice of 
plants and not too many repetitions, but 
rather emphasising each good thing by 
grouping it and paying some consideration to 
the season when the borders are most en- 
joyed. Our stores of plants for making such 
gardens are getting fuller every day, and, 
therefore, it is now a question of choice and 
good cultivation. 





Iris stylosa.—In reply to Mr. Fitzherbert, 
may I be permitted to say that I am labour- 
ing under no misapprehension whatever with 
regard to the facts stated in my note re the 
early flowering of the above-named Iris. I 
can only repeat that I have not had the 
plants bloom so early with me (East Kent) 
before, and as a rule it is generally the begin- 
ning of January and later before they do so. 
Should they flower in the same_ profusion 
from now and onwards (I see no signs of their 


| kitchen-garden, to find the flower-garden 
there, is not a very good one. There is no 
| reason why there should not be mixed bor- 
| ders in the kitchen-garden, but the real 
flower-garden, varied and beautiful as_ it 
| ought to be, should be within easy access 
of the sitting-room. In all artistic things 
formule are dangerous, and the best way is 
to study the site, and, in a wide sense, the 
more varied the better, even as regards posi- 
tion. Always the south and warm sides of 
the house should be taken advantage of, and 
the cold side reserved for the entrance, and 
usually it should be cut off from the warmer, 
or garden, sides. Sometimes the discovery 
of a vein of fine soil away from the house 
may justify the making of a garden there, in 
the same way as Sir Henry Yorke has, with 
such spirit and good taste, made such a 
garden in Buckinghamshire, where, having 
found a great deposit of good peat, he has 
made a very beautiful shrub and flower-gar- 
den in it. 





From a photograph by G. A. 





Gardens of that kind are very | geometrical or pattern ways. 


Champion. 


den proper, where we expect a long-continued 
bloom. The coming of the Tea and China 
Roses of Indian origin, of longer bloom, 
has altered the conditions as regards the 
Rose-garden, and the best Roses should be 
in the flower-garden, not by themselves only, 
but combined with all the other beautiful 
things that one cares for in a very choice 
flower-garden, and apart altogether from 
any kind of geometrical arrangement. When 
we have to make our Rose and flower garden 
together, which is the right way, that de- 
mands more thought for the position and the 
shape and the formation of the ground. In 
old houses there are generally open and 
more or less square places round the house 
and near it, which offer good situations for 
the flower-garden. The walls that surround 
such places do not prevent us from following 
the picturesque way of gardening. There is, 
unfortunately, a stupid idea that, given such 
Square spaces, one must put the plants in 
There is not 
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the slightest foundation for this plea, because 
nothing can be more set in its surroundings 
than the cottage or the small town garden, 
which often surprises us with its picturesque 
and true effects. 

Take, again, the lawn-site, where the 
ground slopes gently away from the house, it 
may be, towards a river; one of the best of 
gardens is the one on the lawn, with a back- 
ercund of trees and shrubs sometimes running 
in and out of the margins of the lawn. I do 
not think I know anything so beautiful as such 
«a lawn-garden, and one of the most pleasant 
surprises I ever had was from seeing a lawn- 
garden of hardy flowers interspersed with 
groups of shrubs, at Mr. Fremlin’s, at 
Wateringbury. 

Often people are found bold enough to 
put their houses in all sorts’ of 
situations—on bluffs, near rocks, and on 
river banks, which may limit their garden 


in a sense, but give other, and, perhaps, 
more delightful, opportunities. So, at the 


end of all our thoughts on the matter, the 
conviction arises that the more variety we 
have as regards the site of the garden, the 
better. ‘The whole question is that we make 
the best use of it. 

Sometimes about country houses there 
happens a square garden, made at first for 
kitchen use, which is occasionally turned 
into a flower-garden, often with excellent 
effect, The walls and the shelter and the 
drapery of climbers help. I think I have had 
more pleasure from the little square gar- 
den at Warley, full of hardy flowers, both in 


beds and borders, than ever I had in any 
garden. In such situations one can get as 
far away from convention as one _ likes, 


Another very pretty site of a flower-garden 
is an old orchard. The trees, the ight and 
shade, and the form make it enchanting, as 
compared with the fully exposed garden. In 
some of these orchard-gardens, the soil being 
very good and rich, the hardy flowers grow 
very finely indeed, and the effect in one such 
garden I know is, I think, almost better than 
that of any other kind of garden—I mean, as 
regards the handsomer kinds of hardy 
flowers. R. 





GARDEN EDGINGS. 

I AM not an admirer of flowering plants as 
edgings for garden paths, could we but find 
some hardy evergreen plants that in blooming 
did so for a long season, and in so doing did 
not leave behind unsightly dead flowers and 
stems, A Box edging is decried because it 
always needs clipping once a year; but 
where is the flowering plant that does not 
need to have its dead flower-stems cut over 
once ‘at least in the year? The complaint 
that Box edgings harbour vermin is equally 
true of all edging plants, whilst those 
which spread and grow close to the ground 
are worse in that respect than Box is. The 
former are close growing and spreading, the 
latter is narrow, neat, and relatively does not 
offer any great amount of cover for slugs 
and similar pests. Of living or plant edgings 
the three best are turf, Box, and Ivy. Turf 
edgings should be proportioned to the width 
of the paths and borders they divide, but 
should never be less than 8 inches, so as to 
enable a narrow lawn-mower to be run over 
them once a week. If edged with shears 
once in two weeks, such edgings are neat, 
neutral, and give little trouble. Box edgings 
should not exceed 4 inches broad or 5 inches 
in height, and, instead of having a flat top, 
should have the sides bevelled, so that the 
top forms a somewhat sharp ridge. No edg- 
ing can well be neater than is this, and it is 
not excessively stiff or formal after the sum- 
mer growth has been made. Ivy should be 
of any small-leaved, close-growing variety, 
though none is better than is the common 
Wood Ivy. This needs some pegging into 
position during its earlier growth to get it 
well into line, but once growth is good, only 
an occasional side trimming is needed to pro- 
duce a very pleasing edging that should be 
from 10 inches to 12 inches wide. 

Of flowering plants, few are better to make 
a neat edging than are the Mossy Sedums, 
such as the green §. Lydium or the silvery 
S. glaucum. To have these in good form the 
soil for the edging should be slightly ridged, 





the Sedum being in the early spring dibbled 
into the apex in tiny clumps 6 inches apart. 
Very scon the clumps extend and touch each 
other. It is then needful only to chop down 
the edges with a spade once a year, Such 
edgings will keep good for three or four 
years. Next come Mossy Saxifrages, although 
these do not always make so even a growth. 
Then comes common Thrift, a charming 
green-leaved plant, but giving some trouble 
as the flowers die off, and also in damping 
off, or otherwise disappearing. Common 
Pinks are for a long time untidy, and need 
edging hard usually twice a year. A broad 
edging of any plants when in full bloom is 
formal, and kills, to a large extent, choicer 
flowers that may be blooming in the borders. 
London Pride gives a fairly compact base, 
but in bloom is very weedy and untidy. 
Aubrietia and Arabis will also make fair 
edgings, both needing some trimming of 
edges and flower-stems. Auriculas are far 
from being objectionable edging plants, espe- 
cially if the soil for them be slightly ele- 
vated. The flowers in decay can readily be 
gathered off. Daisies seldom keep perfect, 
as plants frequently die. 

There are other plants more or less suit- 
able. It should be a primary consideration 
with garden-path edging plants that they be 
fairly enduring, need little attention, main- 
tain a good face, and be generally so far 
neutral that they do not kill border flowers 
with an excess of bloom. Of course, to be 
enduring they must be quite hardy. D. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Carnations for cutting.—I have lately planted 
about sixty well-rooted layers of Carnations, princl- 
pally varieties raised by the late Mr. Martin Smith, 
which I wish to grow for cut flowers for house 
decoration, and I want to produce large, fine blos- 
soms, rather than quantity. I gave the ground a 
dressing of basic slag before planting. Would it be 
advisable to supplement this in the spring with a 
dressing of kainit or superphosphate of lime? Also, 
is there any manure which could be given in a liquid 
form, when the flower-stems begin to throw up, 
which would help to swell the buds and produce 
extra large blooms? I suppcse nothing can be done 
to prevent the bursting of the calyx, which seems 
to be a bad fault with so many Carnations? Would 
it be a good plan to tie a little piece of raffia around 
the bud just as it is commencing to open? I always 
have some raw Peruvian guano in the spring with 
which to feed my Roses, at the rate of 1 oz. to the 
gallon of water. Would that also be suitable for the 
Carnations or would it be detrimental to them?— 
SUSSEX. 

[If you require the plants to give the largest 
blooms possible, you must disbud to a single 
flower on each stem, doing this so soon as the 
buds are in sight. About the middle of 
February you might apply a dressing of 
bone-meal or superphosphate of lime, point- 
ing it into the soil with a hand fork, Any 
subsequent manurial dressing or stimulant 
would be best in liquid form, and the guano 
would do at about half the strength for the 
Roses. The bursting of the calyx is best 
remedied by affixing the rubber rings now 
used for the purpose around the bud just as 
the flower begins to open. These miniature 
rubber rings are easily applied, and are ob- 
tainable from the seedsmen and sundriesmen 
all over the country. ] 

The Gladwin.—The full name of Iris fee- 
tidiesima in our own tongue is the Stinking 
Gladwin, but we may well endeavour to 





sink the obnoxious prefix, and adopt in lieu 
the simple word of Gladwin. Its merits well 
entitle it to our notice and to our forgive- 
ness of its unpleasant odour when in bloom. 
The Gladwin is a handsome plant in its Bri- 
tish native habitats, with its long, sword- 
like leaves and its heads of purplish or lilac 
flowers. These, however, do not constitute 
its real value in our eyes, for that consists 
in its winter brightness, as at that time the 
seed-vessels open, and expose the vivid scar- 
let seeds, which remain for a considerable 
time attached to the sides, and will thus re- 
main in beauty for a while when in the 
house. ‘These flower-stems, when tne pods 
are exposing their scarlet treasures to the 
view, are extremely pretty for mixing witb 
winter foliage and dried Grasses or everlast-- 
ings. The unpleasant odour of the flowers 
has gone, and the seed-pode are quite inoffen- 





sive in this way. I am not going to commend 
the Gladwin to those who wish to keep only 
the best plants in their borders, but there 
are many who have a spare, rather damp 








corner, where the Gladwin would fiourish, 
and where it would not be unduly con- 
spicuous in the summer months, but in which 
it would perfect its growth and produce its 
seed-pods for our delectation in the gloomy 
winter months, when hardy flowers are 
scarce, and we have largely to content our- 
selves with these dried flowers and Grasses, 


which will survive until the flowers of the 
gladsome spring come to us again. The 


Gladwin likes a stiff and moist soil, and those 
who have a stream-side by which to plant it 
will not regret acquiring this native Iris for 
the sake of its real winter value.—A. 

Michel’s Star Daisy (Bellidiastrum 
Micheli).—Although marked in certain works 
of reference as a garden plant worthy of 
being secured, Michel’s Star Daisy, or Belli- 
diastrum Micheli, has never achieved wid<- 
spread favour in our British gardens.. It is 
not because it is difficult tc secure, or that 
it is of greatly inferior beauty it is so scarce, 
but, I believe, this is due to the fact that 
it has just a touch of brevity of life that 
renders it so rare in gardens. There are 
prettier plants, yet its Daisy-like heads of 
single white blooms and its pleasing leaves 
would make it more appreciated did it give 
a full promise of longevity. The truth 
seems to be that it is either tender or that it 
blooms itself to death at times, for I have 
grown it several times without being able to 
retain it long. Bellidiastrum Micheli, a 
native of Austria, has been known for more 
than three hundred years in this country, so 
that it should not have been so scarce were it 
reliable with us. It has, as has already been 
said, white, starry, Daisy-like flowers, and 
grows about a foot in height at the mest, 


while the leaves, in’a rosette, are rather 
shining in their appearance. ‘The Belli- 


diastrum should have a rather sunny posi- 
tion, and ought to have its roots in well- 
drained soil. It is now classed with the 
Asters, under the name of Aster Bellidias- 
trum. Propagation is effected by division 
or by seeds.—S. ARNOTT. 


Pentstemons.—Although named varieties 
of the Pentstemon are still catalogued, yet it 
is only needful to secure a good strain of seed 
to have in abundance all the excellent quali- 
ties found in this capital biennial. Should 
the old parts remain unharmed, they will 
give a very fine show of bloom presently. 
With a succession of seedlings ready to plant 
out early, a long blooming season from Pent- 
stemons is thus obtained, as the spring-raised 
seedlings will flower freely up to the end of 
October, and sometimes later. If seed is 
sown at once in shallow pans or boxes, and 
stood in a greenhouse or frame without heat, 
large numbers of stout Young plants will be 
ready to go out during the month of May. 
These will simply need dibbling into fairly 
good garden soil, and they will require little 
further trouble. If there is any trouble in 
wintering these plants after their autumn 
bloom is over, it will be well to sow seed in 
the month of July, and thus have strong, 
young plants to winter thickly in a frame, 
where they will stand well. Then, if trans- 
planted carefully into the open ground in 
April, they will flower profusely during the 
summer. 

Clematises—the value of pruned plants.— 
That section of Clematises known as Jackmanni, the 
varieties of which are so vigorous in growth, is never 
seen to better advantage than when the plants flower 
from new growth after they have been cut down, and 
that to within a foot or so of the ground. This 
rigorous cutting away of the old wood every year is 
1ot always practised by these who grow Clematises ; 
ind so one sometimes meets with plants that are 
the very reverse of robust, being burdened with a 
number of weakly shoots which carry flowers insigni- 
ficant in comparison to those produced on the shoots 
of cut down plants. This particular group will stand 
pruning year after year with advantage, and, if fed 
liberally, never fails to bloom.—TOWNSMAN. 

Lawn in bad condition (J. H.).—It is very dilli- 
oult to assign any reason for the failure of your turf. 
It is just possible that your soil is in want of 
drainage, and until this is done you will never get 
the Grass to grow well. This you should ascertain, 
and, if need be, have it done. If not necessary, then 
we should advise you to have the whole of the lawn 
thoroughly dug, incorporating at the same time a 
good dressing of well-rotted manure. Let it lie rough 
till April, when have it levelled and made firm, sow- 
ing it down with the best Grass-seed. Sowing it 
down is far preferable to using turf, which, as a 
rule, more especially near towns, is very difficult to 
obtain, and in many cases full of weeds, which 
smother and kill any Grass that may be in it. 
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GROWING ROCK PLANTS. 


I BEGAN just a year before enclosed photo 
was taken. The slope I selected was below 


a Strawberry-bed, as there was a number of 
The 


natural rocks, and nothing would grow. 





A natural rock garden. 


soil was always slipping down on the Box 
edging. 

I began to plant double Arabis over one 
large, sloping piece of rock. In some places 
I simply scraped down the soil, and put 
stones to keep it level, as I had read it must 
be made on the plan of stairs, so that the 
plants get the good of any rain there is. At 
the beginning I had not enough stones, so 
used bottomless buckets, etc., to make 
mounds, They are nearly quite covered with 
Arabis and Aubrietias, etc., so do not look 
unsightly. I have been very successful with 
Edelweiss on this rockery, and never could 
manage it before; I have been told it will 
damp off sooner or later. 

A few of my newly-planted things suffered 
in the warm weather. The soil bakes into 
a hard cake in dry weather, so now I am 
using more grit in the soil. Many people 
could make an interesting rock-garden out of 
a waste piece of ground, and have a long suc- 
cession of bloom in spring at very little ex- 
pense. I have found the culture of rock 
plants most fascinating, like all branches of 
gardening. AMATEUR. 





The Siberian Lungwort (Mertensia sibi- 
rica).—There are some plants which, to the 
unobservant or those unacquainted with 
their real beauty, look poor and unworthy 
of a good garden, inasmuch as they are 
lacking in that brightness of colouring or 
majesty of form which are the passports of 
some flowers to the affections of such per- 
sons. They admire more meretricious 
beauty, and either fail to see or ignore the 
more modest charms of many beautiful 
plants. Among the comparatively neglected 
plants are the Siberian Lungworts, of which 
there are two, both of the same species, but 
the one with white and the other with 
coloured flowers. What is called the type 
has coloured flowers, and I am using the 
word “‘coloured’”’ advisedly, as the exact 
colour is difficult to describe. The plant is 
of a graceful habit, with arching stems, 
covered with leaves of a peculiar glaucous 
green, and from these stems hang the little 
ear-drop-like flowers, which for all the world 
look like little tubular-shaped beads of glass, 
all coloured a beautiful lapis-lazuli blue, 
tinged with pink, and with almost a dove’s- 
neck, lustrous colouring. The mere looker- 
on will pass them by, but the flower-lover 
will stay and admire, and will look again 
and again at these pretty little flowers, and 
again at the elegant poise of this old plant. 
The white variety, Mertensia sibirica alba, 


1s a replica of the other, but the flowers are 


| of a beautiful opal. All this may seem too 


great praise for the old-fashioned Mertensia 
sibirica; but one can appeal with confidence 
to all those who really know the plant. 
They will confirm the note of admiring praise 
I have. struck in writing of the Siberian 





From a photograph sent by Miss Marsh, Glenlyon, Holywood, Oo. Down. 


| Lungwort. This plant is one of the easiest 
of all the border flowers to grow. It can be 
cultivated in sun or shade; it will thrive in 
a good soil or a poor one, and it will flower 
annually with the minimum of trouble. It is 
increased by division in spring or autumn, 
and comes into bloom in summer.—S. 
ARNOTT. 


Tufted Pansies.—Frames occupied with 
Tufted Pansies should now be 
| examined, and every day air ought to be ad- 
mitted; in fact, on mild days, it is a good 


few hours. 
of mildew appearing, steps should be taken to 


Colchicum Bornmuelleri. 


prevent it spreading, dusting the affected 
plants with sulphur, and stirring the soil, 
but fresh ai rwill do much to dispel mildew. 
It sometimes happens even in the best stock 
of plants, losses occur about this time of the 
year, too late to replace the cuttings. It 
is then when the value of seedlings is appre- 





plan to remove the lights altogether for a | 











frequently | 


It is desirable that in the event | 


ciated, and though the practice of seed-sow- 
ing is not generally followed, many preferring 
to select their own cuttings in the autumn ; 
still, seed purchased rightly will yield good 
varieties to a great extent. Now is the time 
when it may be sown in pans in heat, and the 
plants from the sowing will bloom in early 
autumn, and often from a packet of seed, one 
comes across those with exceptional merits. 
—TOWNSMAN. 





BORNMUELLER’S MEADOW SAFFRON 
(COLCHICUM BORNMUELLERI). 

THE wider distribution of the large-flowered 

Meadow Saffrons of such species as Colchi- 

cum speciosum and its varieties, or C. 


| giganteum, has done much to dissipate the 
| impression that these flowers are not suitable 


in their single forms—at least, for the gar- 
den—and that they should be relegated to 
the woodlands. ‘The species named, how- 


| ever, are so fine in their way that they have, 


as it were, given the Meadow Saffrons a new 
lease of popularity in the garden, and now, 
more than ever, we find these flowers gaining 
ground in public favour, despite their poi- 
sonous properties, which are not dangerous 
when the Colchicums are confined to the 
flower garden, and are not planted where 
their leaves might be eaten by cattle or other 
animals. Fine as are the large-flowered 
Colchicums already named, the noble C. 
Bornmuelleri is sufficiently distinct and 
sufficiently beautiful to justify its inclusion 


among autumn-flowering bulbous plants in the 


best gardens. Of a different character from 
the varieties of C. speciosum, although the 
distinctions’ are hard to define in ordinary 
language, it will be found an excellent com- 
panion to these, especially as it comes into 


| flower, as a rule, before they do, and its 
| colouring is different. 


Opening out almost 
white, it passes through several tints of lilac 
and purple until it is a deep lilac-purple— 
not like that of the deepest forms of C. 
speciosum, but paler and softer in hue. The 
flowers are wonderfully large, and, taking it 
all in all, I am disposed to rank it as one of 
the best, if not the best, of the autumnal 
Meadow Saffrons with single flowers. 

It is thoroughly hardy, and should be pur- 
chased in autumn, or earlier, if possible, and 





From a photograph sent by Mr. 8. Arnott, Sunnymead, Dumfries, N.B, 


planted with the crowns from 3 inches to 
6 inches beneath the surface. Deep planting 
gives finer flowers, but either in light or 
heavy soil this plant will give large and 


handsome blooms of great substance.- It is 
offered by several bulb dealers. 
Dumfries. S. ARNOTT. 
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HISTORY OF THE CABBAGE ROSE. 


My Rosa centifolia, said by some to belong to 
the original Caucasian type, while others, 
more prudent, refrain from pronouncing as 
to its place of origin, is the most double 
variety I know among those kinds of 
Roses I have had occasion to cultivate. It 
is also the first Rose of my acquaintance. 
It has been in existence in the garden during 
several generations, and in our family it is 
regarded as the unique Rose existing in the 
world of Roses. This good old Rose has 
always behaved worthily in the garden, giving 
each year beautiful blooms without stint. It 
seems, as will be seen presently, that travel, 
as with men sometimes, has turned it aside 
out of the straight path. 

Six or seven years ago, when I made my 
garden, being desirous of possessing this 
family Rose, bound up with memories of 
childhood, I wrote to one of my cousins, who 
owns the paternal dwelling and garden at 
Charolles, to kindly give me some root off- 
shoots of this Rose, the flowers of which 
were called by my relations Cabbage-Roses. 
I planted with particular care the shoots in 
question, which grew vigorously. ‘The 
second year after planting the blooms were 
superb, but abnormal. My Rese seemed to 
be a witness, in its own manner, to its regret 
at having quitted the Charollais in order to 
dwell in Savoy. For four years past it has 
given me some very double Roses, but, at the 


same time, some very single ones also, 
veritable Briers, with a single row of petals. 
TILLIER. 


Les Lilas, Evian, January, 1909. 

To the above the Editor appends the fol- 
lowing note: The Rose ‘‘cabuche’’ or 
cabusse or cabus, which in England is called 
Cabbage Rose, derives the name from that of 
the Cabbages and Cabbage Lettuces, called 
Choux cabus or Laitue cabus, or cabusses. 
It is an allusion to the form of this very 
double Rose, once so common, and now 
herdly szen, except in old gardens. It be- 
longs to the group of Roses known as centi- 
folia, precisely because of the abundance of 
its petals, of which this Rose is formed. The 
celebrated Rose, which figures in all flower- 
pictures by old masters, is a centifolia. 
The history of these Roses is very obscure 
and full of contradictions. It is the same, 
however, with almost all the old types. 
The case of a very double Rose reverting to 
the single type, as instanced by M. Tillier, 
is extremely interesting and very rare; how- 
ever, it is not unique. It has been noticed 
in Moss Roses, and it is even owing to this 
peculiarity that seeds of these curious Roses 
were obtained, which seeds have produced 
a number of kindred varieties. On the other 
hand, without the abrupt transition from 
an intense doubling to flowers of an abso- 
lutely single type, some common semi-double 
Rosze centifolize have produced seed which 
have given single varieties. Dupont, the 
celebrated Rose cultivator under the First 
Kmpire, obtained in the same way an abso- 
lutely single variety, which only differed 
from the centifolia Roses in its singleness, if 
one may say so. Lyon Horticole. 


NEW ROSES. 
(Continued from page 52.) 


AuIx RoussEeL (Tea-scented) comes to us 
from M. Gamon, who has already given us 
that good novelty, Madame Gamon. Alix 
Roussel received high honours at the Paris 
trial last summer, and, judging from what I 
have seen of it, this Rose will be a useful 
addition to the Tea-scented group. Its colour 
is coppery-yellow with salmon centre; the 
flowers are large and full and very sweet. 
KRONPRINZESSIN CECILIE (Hybrid - Tea).— 
I think this will be a first-rate decorative 
Rose. It sends up such splendid erect 
growths, each bearing quite a bouquet of 


silvery-pink blessoms of a very lovely shade. 


The buds are long, and the expanded blos- 
soms quite large, which, by well disbudding, 
may come up to exhibition standard. 





PauLa (Tea-scented).—This fine new Tea 
Rose comes to us as one of the most fragrant 
of that group. There is certainly room for 
really fragrant Tea Roses. JI mean such as 
possess the delightful odour of Devoniensis, 
Mme. de St. Joseph, Goubault, Boadicea, 
ete. It is strange how few of the Tea-scented 
Roses can claim true fragrance. Doubtless 
some, would say every Rose has a certain 
fragrance, but it must be evident to the 
veriest tyro that there is a great difference in 
the quality. Paula was raised by Messrs. 
Paul and Son, of Cheshunt, and they claim 
for it vigour of growth, high decorative 
qualities, and an erect habit, with well- 
shaped, full sulphur-yellow blossoms. It is 
said to be a cross-between Marechal Niel and 
G. Nabonnand. 

Mrs. SopHiA NEATE (Tea-scented) has a 
lovely shade of colour, and appears to me to 
be nearer a Hybrid Tea than a Tea Rose. 
The colour is bright salmon, the outside of 
petals being dark pink, changing to delicate 
pink. ‘This Rose was sent out by Messrs. 
Bide and Son, and I hope it will prove to 
be a more satisfactory Rese than Queen of 
Spain. 

GRACE MoLyNEUXx (Hybrid Tea).—To say 
that this Rose is a glorified Rubens would 
describe it pretty accurately. I should say 
that by well disbudding its blossoms one 
could obtain really fine show flowers, and un- 
doubtedly it will be in much request for its 
beautiful buds. 

W. R. SmitH (Tea-scented).—Many compe- 
tent judges say that this Rose will excel 
White Maman Cochet. It certainly is a 
variety to look after, especially by those who 
exhibit Tea Roses. It was well shown at the 
National Rose Show last summer, and, al- 
though the day was a tropical one, this 
variety stood the great heat admirably. 

GLOIRE DE CHEDANE GUINOISSEAU (H.P.). 
—To obtain a new Hybrid Perpetual Rose 
will soon be as novel as the Hybrid Tea was 
at one time. This novelty is a very imposing 
sort, of a bright vermilion colour, which it 
doubtless inherits from its seed parent, Gloire 
de Ducher—a Rose that was always a 
favourite of mine, and I was very sorry when 
it was crowded out of our collection. Even 
though they bloom very rarely in autumn, we 
should not allow such grand Roses to be 
lost, and I hope we shall find some raisers de- 
voting their time to still further develop- 
ment. I have an idea we should obtain 
equally good results by sowing seed from 
self-fertilised flowers of this group as we 
should if hybridised; in fact, 1 could name 
some that have been so produced that are 
now taking a prominent place in our collec- 
tion. 

RovucE ANGEVINE (H.P.).—As seen under 
class I was not impressed with this variety, 
but our Continental friends think highly of 
it. Its colour is a Geranium-red, and it pos- 
sesses a long-pointed bud, and is very free- 
flowering. Perhaps, from a colour point of 
view, it will be a great gain, and should be 
the basis of some still further advances in 
glowing colours. Rouge Angevine was awar- 
ded the large silver medal at Angers in 1907. 

FRAvU OBERHOFGARTNER SINGER (H.T.).— 
This Rose obtained a first prize at the Paris 
trials last year, and this should be a good 
testimonial for it. The buds are rosy-lake in 
colour, opening tender bright rose, with paler 
edges, large, and moderately full. Free- 
flowering and sweet. 

ELAIne (H.T.).—A flower of the Souvenir 
de Madame Eugene Verdier type, most beau- 
tiful in form and fullness, but rather want- 
ing in vigour, as are all these seedlings 
emanating from the variety named. It will 
be a fine show bloom and an excellent pot- 
Rose, Rosa. 


(Z'o be continued.) 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Iron for Roses.—With reference to the use of 
artificial manure for Roses, I see in gardening papers 
frequently the recommendation to use Tonk’s 
manure. As this seems to contain the usual ingre- 
dients with the addition of sulphate of iron, I write 
to ask if you can tell me whether the addition of the 
iron has been found to be any particular advantage? 
I know that sulphate of iron has certain germicidal 
properties, but I doubt whether it has any manurial 





value in a soil which, like mine (heavy, brown loam), 
seems to have sufficient in it already.—A. D. Fort. 

[According to Wolff’s analysis of the petals 
and other parts of the Rose, as cited in the 
‘‘Rosarians’ Year-Book for 1889,’’ we find 
that iron is present as follows: In the roots, 
2.86 per cent. ; wood, 4.23 per cent. ; leaves, 
2.49 per cent. ; flowers, 0.97 per cent. Again, 
in the report of the constitution of Rose 
soils, published by fhe National Rose Society 
in 1899, we find that oxide of iron varies 
from about 2 per cent. in the light, sandy 
Oxford soil to nearly 6 per cent. in one of 
the Hitchin soils Possibly, as you are not 
far away from Hitchin, your soil may con- 
tain sufficient iron for all practical purposes, 
and, in applying that excellent preparation, 
Tonk’s manure, you might dispense with this 
one ingredient. All practical growers know 
that iron gives colour to the blooms—so much 
so that some will even give it in liquid form 
just before the buds show colour; but, from 
what you say, your soil already contains suffi- 
cient. | 

Penzance Briers and Japanese Roses in 
Hyde Park.—I was much interested last June 
to see the fine clumps of the above Roses 
growing close beside the Serpentine in Hyde 
Park. As I looked at these Briers and 
Rugosa Roses of varied colouring I thought 
how delightful some bold masses of Hiawatha 
and Dorothy Perkins would be clambering 
over a mound of old tree-stumps to give a 
touch of colour when the Briers had waned. 
I have sometimes wondered why park super- 
intendents did not employ the pretty Scotch 
Roses more frequently. They are admir- 
able for growing in the vicinity of trees, and 
they send out a lot of underground stolons, 
which enable them to quickly spread about. 
The lovely double white in a clump with an 
edging of the single crimson would be very 
effective, and the yellow Scotch should not 
be overlooked. —Rosa. 

Winter Roses in the open.—In my garden 
on the Wicklow Mountains, 600 feet above 
the sea, I have gathered Roses grown in the 
open in every week, from the very early 
summer up to last Saturday, January 9th— 
G. Nabonnand, Corallina, Gruss an Teplitz, 


and many others. The China Roses, espe- 
cially Fellenberg, are still covered with 
bloom. — W. F. Barrett, Kingstown, 
Dublin. 


The Cherokee Rose.—! notice in a recent issue 
an account of the Cherokee Rose. It grows here in 
the woods, but the Macnartney Rose (Rosa _brac- 
teata) is more frequent. This latter grows in the 
pure white sands of the Gulf shore, and within 
20 feet or 30 feet of the salt water, and stands all 
storms, etc. Common, also, near the water edge is 
Acacia Farnesiana.—H. W. SMITH, Pass Christian, 
Miss., U. S. A. 





Cutting down Maiden-hair Ferns.—Should 
Maiden-hair Ferns be cut down every year, and, if so, 
what is proper time to do it?—CULVER. 

[It is by no means necessary to cut down 
Maiden-hair Ferns every year, but it is very 
frequently done, as many of the fronds get 
shabby during the winter, and if they are all 
cut off, the young fronds push up without any 
hindrance. The cutting-down should be done 
at once. | 


Box for edging (C. D.).—The sample of cuttings 
you submit were in every way excellent as cuttings, 
but for laying down as an edging direct would en- 
tail a good deal of risk, and produce a somewhat 
patchy result. Had you inserted a quantity of the 
cuttings a year ago in some reserve plot of ground, 
you would have had plenty of suitable material for 
the work in hand. If, however, the work is essential 
at this time, you had better lay in a thick edging of 
the cuttings, and, in a reserve place apart put in a 
further batch to make good any losses that may 
arise. In either case the cuttings should be deeply 
planted, so that every opportunity is afforded them 
of rooting before dry weather sets in. The perfectly 
healthy nature of the material is all in its favour; 
and had you taken the work in hand last September, 
the chances of a free rooting would have been 
greatly assisted. Should much dry weather ensue in 
March or April, the cuttings should be well watered. 





Alteration of Sweet Pea names.—The name of 
Mrs. J. Wilcox, given to the Spencer American Pea 
mentioned on page 36 of the ‘“‘Sweet Pea Annual 
for 1909,” should be ‘Mrs. Wilcox,’’ and the variety 
there named Grace Wilson has been renamed Mrs. 
B. Gilbert.—GILBERT AND SON, Dyke, Bourne. 


Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


SPRING FLOWERS IN THE CONSERVA- 
TORY. 
If appears rather early to write of spring 
flowers, but the lengthening days tell us that | 
spring is at hand, when we shall welcome the 
Primrose and countless early flowers in the | 
open garden. But long before these gems 
expand their blossoms the conservatory and 
greenhouse wear a spring dress, through the 
gentle forcing of many things that yield to 
this treatment. We have a spring scene in 
-the conservatory in the accompanying illus- 
tration, and w2 know few prettier gardening 
pictures than a well-furnished greenhouse or 





conservatory in the early months of the year, 
when Lilacs, double 
Cherries, Azalea mol- 


advise me through your interesting paper of a suit- 
able compost for them? Should they be stopped, or 


| will they break naturally?—W. W. H. 


[Crassula jasminea is not at all a difficult 
plant to cultivate, and it only requires what 
may be regarded as ordinary potting compost. 
A very suitable mixture for the majority of 
greenhouse plants may be formed of two 
parts loam, one part well-decayed leaf- 
mould, or, failing this, peat may be used, 
and half a part of sand. This mixture will 
suit the Crassula perfectly. The pot must 
be quite clean and effectually drained, for, 
being of a partially succulent nature, stag- 


nant moisture is, in all stages of growth, 
very injurious, not only to this particular 


species, but to all the others. Three plants 
grown in a 48-sized pot should form an effec- 
tive specimen. The young plants will not re- 





lis, Deutzias, Pyrus, 
Prunus, Wistaria, La- 
burnums, Rhododen- 
drons in pots, Spirzas, 
Auriculas, and many 
other plants spread 
their fragrance around, 
besides forming with 
artistic treatment bold 
and interesting groups. 
Very little expense is 
required to make such 


structures gay with 
flower in the early 
months of the year, 


and with the help of 




































































whit: Hyacinths and 
blue Scillas even, a 
happy colour effect can 
be obtained. In the 
greenhouse at Kew 
there are often very 


pretty arrangements of 
this kind, and nothing 
more is wanted than a 
good relay of Daffcdils, 
Scillas, Chionodoxas, 
Tulips, Staphylea col- 
chica, Prunus Pissardi, 














Hyacinths, and such 
like things. In the ac- 


companying illustration 
rich 


we see what a 
variety of plants can 
be used in this way. 


In this case Ferns have 
been brought into re- 
quisition, and associ- 
ated with Rhododen- 
drons, the common 
feathery white Spirea, 
Cannas, Abutilons in 
pots, and Auriculas. A 
noble flower for forming 
bold arrangements is 
the Calla, and though 
of a different character, 
the Clivia is of great 
value by reason of the 
showiness of the large, 
striking umbels of bril- 
liant orange - scarlet 
flowers. There is one 
plant that is not made 














sufficient use of for the 
greenhouse, and that is 
the Treesia, of which 
there are now many 
fine hybrid forms. As spring gives way to | 
summer the arrangements can be altered, and | 
in this way made a true index of the season, | 
the Chrysanthemums closing the year. In 
gardens of old one of the best spots was the | 
greenhouse, always a delightful feature in | 
early spring when filled with fragrant bul- | 
bous flowers. But this is not the case now, | 
with, we must admit, a loss of interest to | 
such places. The greenhouse should always 
be kept full of flowers, as far as expense will 
allow, not only for producing a beautiful 
effect, but for providing. material for the | 
decoration of the house. 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 
Crassula jasminea.—I have some rooted cut- 
tings of above to be potted up presently for flower- 
ing in cool conservatery, and intend growing three 
plants in a 48 pot. I should be glad if you would 


} in 


Spring flowers in the conservatory, 


quire stopping, as this Crassula is naturally 
of a dwarf, bushy habit of growth. In order 
to grow plants well furnished with flowers 
they should be grown in a good light position 
in the greenhouse. | 

Treatment of Amaryllis. — I 
Amaryllises. I propose potting now. 
them into heat after potting?—J. 8. 

[The bulb you send may be that of a 
Crinum, and, on the other hand, it is just as 
likely to be that of an Amaryllis. There are 
so many soits of each that it is quite impos- 
sible to say more. Had you sent a flower we 


have some 
Should I put 


could then have given a decided answer. We 
should advise you to repot the strongest 
plants, and leave the weaker ones in their 


present pots, as you say these are 6 inches 
diameter, and many bulbs flower more 
freely when pot-bound than if they haye a 
large amount of root room, The present is 





a good time to repot, if you decide to do so. 
With regard to the question whether they 
require heat, you do not say where they are 
now, but, judging by the small bulb sent, we 
should say that they are in very good condi- 
tion, and you could not do better than con- 
tinue’ the treatment they have had. Of 
course, when growing freely they require 
more water than when dormant. After the 
Amaryllises are potted they should be placed 
in a structure with a night temperature of 
50 degs., rising 10 degs. to 15 degs., or even 
more, during the day.] 

Impatiens Holsti and varieties.—It is not 
long since Impatiens Holsti was introduced 
from tropical Africa, yet it has already given 
us quite a new race of ornamental flowering 
members of the Balsam family. The original 
Species, with its sturdy growth and bright 
vermilion-coloured flowers, is still, in its way, 
unsurpassed, but there are now many others 
of the same section whose blossoms range in 
colour from white, or nearly so, to deep car- 
mine or purple. These may be readily struck 
from cuttings or raised from seeds. The 
typical species is very effective when planted 
out-of-doors during the summer, and no 
doubt some of these newer forms will be 
equally valuable. At all events, they are 
very desirable for the embellishment of the 
greenhouse, where they will bloom through- 
out the summer and early autumn, while if 
given a little additional heat flowers will be 
produced nearly, if not quite, during the 
whole of the winter. As a garden plant Im- 
patiens Holsti is certainly superior to Im- 
patiens Sultani, being, apart from the telling 
colour of its blossoms, of a more robust con- 
stitution than the older kind.—X. 


Cordyline australis lentiginosa.— When 
Cordyline australis is raised from seed there 
is a good deal of individual variation to be 
found in the progeny, and several well- 
marked varieties are in cultivation. Ono of 
the most distinct is lentiginosa, whose leaves, 
instead of the normal green tint, are of a 
bronzy-red hue. As a marked departure from 
the ordinary form, the variety lentiginosa 
well merits notice, and for grouping it is valu- 
able, for most of the coloured-leaved Cordy 
lines (Draczenas of gardens) need the tem- 
perature of a whereas C. australis, 
being a native of New Zealand, requires, at 
most, the protection of a greenhouse—in 
fact, it is hardy in more favoured districts. 
For some reason, Cordyline australis is often 
met with in gardens under the name of 
Cordyline or Draczena indivisa, whereas in 
reality the S. indivisa is quite a dif- 


stove, 


true C. 
ferent plant, and a decidedly rare one. That 
beautifully variegated foliaged plant, which 
was given a first-class certificate at the 
Temple Show under the name of Dracena 
Doucetti de Grootei, is in reality a variety 
of Cordyline australis.—X. 


Elangea tomentosa.—From the central 
portion of Africa we have received many 
good plants within the last few years, one at 
least of which has already become a general 
favourite. This is Coleus thyrsoideus, whose 
rich cobalt-blue flowers are to be met with 
in most gardens. Just now there is in flower 
in the greenhouse at Kew an African Com- 
posite which bids fair to become a popular 
plant for winter flowering. The plants as 
grown at Kew are about a yard high, freely 
branched, and clothed with hoary-white 
leaves. In general appearance this Elangea 
very much suggests a Hupatorium, the flowers 
being borne in rounded heads, as in that 
well-known class of plants. These flower- 
heads are of a lilac tint, with a lighter 
centre. Although this Elangea cannot yet be 
obtained from nurseries, it is, judging by 
appearances, of ready propagation and easy 
culture, so that it should ere long be more 
generally distributed.—X. 

Old Fuchsias—their use in the garden. 
Fuchsias are often kept throughout the winter, 
brought into heat, and when sufficient cuttings have 
been secured the old plants are dispensed with. This 
seems a pity, when, with a little more trouble and 
attention, the same plants can be turned to good 
account for the flower-garden or for house-decora- 
tion. Such plants should be repotted in fresh com- 
post, trimming the roots as may be necessary, and 
encouraging them to push out new growths. Plants 
thus kept will bloom well when planted out at the 
end of May.—TOWNSMAN. 
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Conservatory.—The weather has become 
cold again. Severe frost, with heavy fogs, 
are bad for keeping plants in bloom. Do 
what watering is required in the morning, 
and do not spill any water about the floors. 
Very little ventilation beyond what takes 
place through between the laps of the glass 
will be required now, as the fog must be 
kept out, if possible. Faded flowers and dis- 
coloured foliage must be promptly removed. 
It is better to let the temperature fall a 
little than push the heating apparatus un- 
duly, as a hot, dry atmosphere is bad for 
both flowers and foliage. All plants near the 
hot pipes- must be examined often, and 
watered if necessary. A night temperature 
of 45 degs. will be high enough while this 
cold spell lasts. It is rather dangerous mov- 
ing flowering plants about in such weather. 
If insects appear on Roses or other plants, 
use the vaporiser. All dirty foliage may be 
sponged with soap and water. All soil for 
potting should have the chill taken off before 
using it, and all soil used for top-dressing 
borders or plants in pots should be in a 
similar condition. Tradescantias in several 
varieties can be used for draping baskets, 
and they are easily propagated. Sprays of 
Tradescantia zebrina and 7. vittata are useful 
for mixing with cut flowers, and will save 
better material. We generally keep a few 
pots and pans full of these and Club Mosses 
for this purpose, and to form edgings to 
stages and borders. Bulbs, including Nar- 
cissi, Tulips, and Hyacinths, are plentiful. 
These may be transferred to baskets or vases 
of large size, to make a mass of colour, 
using plenty of Moss and fibre in mixture 
that will retain moisture. After the flowers 
are faded the bulbs may be hardened off and 
planted out. To keep a large house going, a 
good deal of material will be required. Rho- 
dodendrons, Lilacs, Deutzias, and deciduous 
Azaleas, are easily forced into bloom when 
the wood has been well ripened. We have 
tried English-grown shrubs, and find the 
flowers last longer. 

Stove.—Allamandas and other summer- 
flowering climbers may now have what prun- 
ing is required, and when the buds swell re- 
potting may take place, but very large shifts 
are unnecessary. One of the most important 
matters in repotting stove or other plants is 
the correct drainage of the pots. It is the 
custom in large gardens and nurseries to em- 
ploy the least experienced hands to crock 
the pots, as it is termed, and the result 1s 
often unsatisfactory. Cuttings of many 
things may be rooted in a brisk bottom-heat 
during this and next month. Leggy Draczenas 
may be cut down, then cut up into single 
joints, and inserted in pans of sandy peat 
_and plunged in heat. Cuttings of Draczenas, 
Crotons, and India-rubbers will root quickly 
plunged in moist fibre in a hot frame kept 
close. The cuttings must be potted up as 
soon as roots have reached half an inch long 
or so. Poinsettias will now have returned 
from the conservatory, and should be rested 
at the cool end of the house for a time, and 
kept dry. When rested the plants may be 
encouraged to break into growth, and when 
the young shoots are 2 inches long they can 
be taken off as cuttings and inserted in 
thumb-pots filled with peat and sand. 


-Ferns under glass.—Small plants may be 
shifted, spores may be sown in 6-inch pots 
covered with squares of glass. Sow in good 
loam pressed down firmly. Stand the pots in 
pans that will hold water when required, and 
shade from sunshine... Ferns that do not pro- 
duce spores may be increased by division. 
Some, such as Aspleniums and a few others, 
produce young plants on the fronds, which, 
if taken off and pressed into boxes of peat, 
loam, and sand in heat, will soon get estab- 
lished, and may then be potted singly into 
small pots. The Nephrolepis family is 
among the most ornamental, but though not 
tropical species, yet requires more heat than 
is found in the cold greenhouse. These may 
be propagated from spores or offsets, and 
make excellent basket-plants. One of the 
best is Nephrolepis exaltata. Some of the 
new varieties are very good, 





Cucumbers.—Night temperature, 65 degs. 
to 70 degs.; but if the weather continues 
very cold, a few degrees less will do no harm. 
No ventilation is required now, as no house 
is altogether air-tight. Cold water must not 
be used for syringing or watering. When the 
roots work through the surface, cover with 
warm compost. Do not stop the plants till 
the leaders are some distance up the rafters. 
This will increase the vigour of the plants. 
Stop side-shoots one leaf beyond the joint. 


Outdoor garden.—The time for sowing 
hardy annuals is not just yet, but the seeds 
may be selected ready for sowing in March 
and April. Sweet Peas may be sown now, 
when the soil works freely, but these are 
generally sown under glass in cool-house or 
frame. In well-drained, warm soils the 
autumn-sown plants stand the winter with a 
little protection, and, of course, they flower 
early. Mignonette may be sown when the 
sun has dried and warmed the soil a little. 
Gardeners are generally anxious to be up 
and doing when the first sunny days come, 
but unless the position is sheltered and well 
drained we shall lose nothing by waiting a 
few days. The end of February or beginning 
of March is soon enough to sow most things. 
Among the hardy annuals which may be 
sown when the season is a little more ad- 
vanced are Bartonia aurea, Calliopsis in 
variety, Candytufts, Chrysanthemums, single 
and double Clarkias, Eschscholtzias, Gode- 


tias in variety, Larkspurs, Hibiscus afri- 
canus, Sanvitalia procumbens, Phacelia 


campanularia, Linum rubrum, Nigella (Love- 
in-a-Mist), Nasturtiums (Tom Thumb), Nemo- 
philas, Viscaria oculata, Virginian Stocks, 
Mathiola bicornis (Night-scented Stock). 
Sunflowers are useful for the back of the 
shrubbery, and the dwarf single varieties are 
useful for cutting. Sweet Peas and Mignon- 
ette should be sown freely ; the latter should 
be sown thinly. Lupins make a good show in 
the open places of the shrubbery, but April 
will be time enough to sow, as they are rather 
tender. Half-hardy annuals should be sown 
under glass in March, to plant out. Briers, 
both standards and dwarfs, must be planted 
at once for budding. Mulch with stable- 
manure, and secure them from wind dis- 
turbance. 


Fruit garden.—lIf Figs on walls have been 
covered, most of it may now be removed. It 
is only in severe weather and in cold, damp 
situations that Figs require protection. If 
the roots are in a well-drained situation, so 
that the wood may be firm and hard, protec- 
tion is not required. It is the soft, unripe 
wood that suffers in cold winters. Figs may 
be planted in February or March, Plant on 
a concrete station, and the bed or border 
should be good loam, bone-meal, old plaster, 
a few bits of brick to keep it open being 
added. Two feet in depth will be ample. 
If the concrete station is 4 feet square, that 
will do, as the roots, when they extend, can 
be ‘lifted, and this lifting and pruning, when 
required to prevent deep rooting, will be 
very beneficial, especially if a little fresh 
compost is added to the border. Mulchings 
and top-dressings may be given to keep the 
roots near the surface. There is no reason 
why Figs should not be successfully grown 
everywhere in these islands if the roots are 
kept under control and the wood thin. Bush 
fruits may be planted now, but if the Goose- 
berries have to be purchased, be careful to 
obtain them only from a clean, healthy stock. 
A single spraying, if there is mildew, will not 
suffice. Liver of sulphur is, perhaps, the 
best spray fluid to use. Possibly mistakes 
have been made in its preparation or in its 
use, and some people are doubtful of its 
efficacy; but there are other fungicides 
which may be tried. Those who have sus- 
picious bushes should be up and doing, prun- 
ing the bushes before the spray is used, and, 
of course, all cuttings are immediately 
burned. 


Vegetable garden.—It is possible to be 
too anxious about sowing seeds. There is 
nothing gained by sowing till the sun has a 
chance to warm the surface of the soil. Even 
on a warm, early border the difference in 
the crop -between sowing in February or 
March is very slight, and is sometimes in 





favour of sowing in March. Nevertheless, 
most of us will sow early Peas, Beans, and 
plant a few early Potatoes in February, when 
the weather is favourable and the land works 
cleanly. Winter Broccolis that were lifted 
and planted in deep pits have escaped the 
frost, and will bs useful. Late Broccolis 
that were heeled in seem quite safe. All 
frames in which early crops are coming on 
should be matted up at night, and the cover- 
ings left on till the sun appears in the morn- 
ing. Turf-pits covered with straw mats, if 
there are no lights, will come in useful for 
Potatoes, and borders in front of forcing- 
houses may be prepared for Lettuces, Cauli- 
flowers, and early Potatoes. There is a good 
deal of shelter in a double thickness of-old 
fishing-nets, supported by forked sticks 
18 inches or so long. At the time of writing 
the weather is cold and frosty. 
IX. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


February 15th.—Planted warm-frame with 
Potatoes. Radish-seeds were sown between 
the rows. Filled another frame with four- 
year-old Asparagus roots. Sowed Spinach 
between rows of Peas on south border. 
Every bit of vacant ground is now being 
either trenched or dug. On certain plots 
lime has been used at the rate of half a 
bushel per square rod. Prepared positions 
on south wall for Fig-trees. Six inches 
cf concrete have been placed 4 feet in 
diameter where the trees will be planted. 
Brown Turkey and White Marseilles will be 
planted. 

February 16th.—Put in cuttings of Lobe- 
lias. Divided and potted singly offsets of 
Scarlet Lobelia Queen Victoria. Moved a lot 
of Spirzeas and other forcing plants to warm- 
house. Planted a span-roofed house with 
Lockie’s Perfection and other early free-bear- 
ing Cucumbers. Prepared a small house for 
early Melons. Potted off seedling Cycla- 
mens. Sowed more seeds of Petunias and 
Verbenas. Taking off tops of new varieties 
of Zonal Pelargoniums. They will be rooted 
over hot-water pipes in boxes. 

February 17th.—Moved part of a bed of 
Rhododendrons which had become much 
crowded. The other plants left were re- 
arranged, and a collection of Lilies planted 
in open spaces. Repaired worn places on 
dennis lawn. Divided and replanted a col- 
lection of Starworts. Planting surplus plants 
in wild garden. Divided and replanted a 
lot of choice hardy Primulas, including the 
new blue or purple Primroses. With us 
these are rather delicate. 

February 18th.—Sowed Sweet Peas in pots 
for planting out in cold-house. Planted a 
bed of the Crown Anemone; also a bed of 
the double scarlet Anemone. We find it 
best to make a special bed for this, as it does 
not grow well everywhere. It is a handy 
thing for cutting. Shifted on a lot of 
Humea elegans. Put in cuttings of Fuchsias. 
Pruned a lot of pyramid Fuchsias, and re- 
potted them. Shifted on young Pelar- 
goniums to 5-inch pots. Started Begonia 
tubers in boxes. 

February 19th.—Gave beds intended for 
Carnations a dusting of soot, and forked 
them over for the last time. Grafted a few 
hybrid Tea Roses on Brier-roots. They are 
potted and plunged in heat, and kept close 
and shaded for atime. They very rarely fail, 
and make flowering plants during early sum- 
mer. Disbudding Peaches in early house. 
Removed some of the fruits from under side 
of trellis. Sowed seeds of sub-tropical plants 
for bedding, including Castor-oils. 

February 20th.—Sowed Onions and Par- 
snips, as the land works well. Most of our 
Onions are sown in boxes in heat for trans- 
planting in April. We get a heavier crop 
this way, and have no trouble with maggots. 
Mushroom-beds for succession are always in 
course of preparation. Seakale and Rhubarb 
are also always coming on. Thinned out the 
small fruits and late blossoms of Straw- 
berries. Night temperature for these uow 
60 degs. Re-arranged conservatory, and re- 
placed plants which haye ceased to be 
effective. ; 
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BIRDS. 


BRONCHIAL DISEASES OF CAGE- 
BIRDS. 


A GOOD many questions are addressed to this 
journal on the subject of cage-bird diseases, 
particularly in the winter season. All cage- 
birds are subject to bronchial and lung 
trouble, and especially foreign birds—even 
those which have been well acclimatised. It 
is quite easy to see how a bird which, in the 
ordinary course of nature, would be flying 
about most of its time, keeping its blood 
warm with the exertion of doing so, is in 
quite a different condition when it is con- 
fined in a small cage, or, indeed, when it is 
in a large aviary, where it is not actually 
cramped up, but where, of course, there is 
not opportunity for the long-sustained flights 
that it can enjoy when it is at liberty. This 
needs to be borne in mind, because it ex- 
plains why by far the greater number of 
deaths amongst cage-birds is due to lung 
trouble. Birds in a state of Nature very 
rarely die of lung disease, and certainly 
never die of bronchitis or asthma—too often 
the most fatal of all cage-bird diseases. It 
is perfectly true that in winter, birds some- 
times die of cold and starvation; but that is 
really tantamount to being frozen to death, 
and has nothing to do with actual diseases 
of the lungs, such as we find in birds which 
are kept in confinement. 

There are two reasons why cage-birds get 
lung trouble: First, there is the fact, already 
explained, that their blood is not kept in the 
state of circulation that it would be if they 
were at liberty; and then the second reason 
is that they are not fed altogether on natu- 
ral lines. To the first of these might be 
added the fact that a great many birds are 
kept in a vitiated atmosphere. This is parti- 
cularly the case with canaries kept singly in 
small cages indoors. Too often the bird and 
its cage are hung up above the gas-line in 
a room which is full of vitiated air, and the 
effect of this is to cause irritation of the 
delicate breathing passages, and so the bird 
contracts bronchitis, and bronchitis very 
soon turns to asthma. Many people have a 
foolish habit of hanging a bird in its cage 
outside, in order that it may ‘‘get some fresh 
air.’ They forget that the bird cannot 
move about and keep itself warm, and the 
result is that it contracts a chill—probably, 
at the same time, its lungs are not in a very 
healthy state by reason of inhaling the im- 
pure atmosphere of the room in which it has 
been kept—and the result is that an attack 
of bronchitis is started, and probably death 
will result, due, in a great many cases, to 
pneumonia or inflammation of the lungs, 
which is a combination of bronchial trouble 
and blood impurity, due to over-feeding. 
Lung trouble is not altogether due to the air 
the bird breathes; but, although it may 
seem strange to suggest this, yet it will be 
found to be correct that the state of the lungs 
often depends upon the food a bird has. 
Thus, a bird which is fed on sugar and sweet 
things of that sort,and does not get a 


proper allowance of green food, will 
soon get its blood into an_ impure 
state. Now, the blood passes through 
the lungs, where it takes up the air 


inhaled by the bird, and that air meets in 
the blood the food which the bird hag taken, 
and a chemical combination takes place as 
part of the natural nutritive process of the 
body. Now, if the blood is loaded with im- 
purities in passing through the lungs, it 
tends, of course, to cause them to be con- 
gested, and so it is easy to see that a wrong 
system of feeding may contribute to an 
attack of pneumonia or inflammation of the 
lungs. 

However, when a bird is suffering from 
asthma, wheezing, bronchitis, pneumonia, or 
whatever it may be, it is of less importance 
to inquire into the precise nature of the com- 
plaint than it is to do something to give the 
bird relief. The quickest way to give relief 
in cases of this sort is to remove the bir 
and its cage into an apartment where the 
air is both warm and moist—that is to say, 
where a kettle can be kept boiling on the 
fire, so that there will be a constant flow of 
moist air into the room. If, before starting 


this kettle to boil, a teaspoonful of pure 
perebene, or a few drops df eucalyptus oil, 
or even a few drops of pure carbolic acid, be 
added to the water it contains, the steam 
issuing forth will be of an antiseptic nature, 
and will tend to soothe the air-passages and 
kill the complaint. This treatment is of 
more importance really than the giving of 
medicine, for in many cases medicine 1s xot 
of much avail. No harm, however, will be 
done by giving birds suffering from asthma 
a small quantity of oxymel of squill in their 
drinking-water. This and glycerine in equal 
parts will make a very good remedy for birds 
suffering from loss of voice or bronchial 
trouble of any kind. About five drops of the 
mixture can be added to a tablespoonful 0: 
drinking-water, and that will suffice for a 
small bird like a canary, whilst for a larger 
bird, of course, a considerably increased 
quantity may be given, and for a big bird 
like a parrot the easiest plan is to take it 
bodily in hand and administer half a tea- 
spoonful occasionally. It is only necessary 
to add that in regard to bronchial trouble, as 
has already been indicated, prevention is 
better than cure, and it is chiefly by keeping 
birds under proper conditions that the bird- 
fancier can prevent cases of this kind from 
arising. When once a bird has had bron 
chial trouble, it may recover, but it wif 
always be liable to that sort of thing, and 
extra care, therefore, will have to be taken 
of it in future, especially if it be a foreign 
bird. Lid Ae 
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RAISING EARLY DUCKLINGS. 


THOSE who are anxious to participate in the 
early duckling trade should lose no time in 
making their preparations. It is during the 
latter part of March, April, and May that 
prices are at their maximum, so that the 
sooner now that the duck eggs are set the 
better. Roughly speaking, it is possible, 
provided a suitable breed is selected, and the 
birds are reared under favourable conditions, 
to have ducklings ready for market when 
they are eight to nine weeks old, and thus, 
to have them ready, say, the middle of April, 
they require to be brought out the first or 
second week in February. As the demand 
is so great for duck eggs during January and 
the succeeding month, it is not surprising 
that prices range high, and 10s. 6d. a dozen 
is no uncommon price to pay for eggs from 
good utility stock. 

Incubators are not quite so suitable for 
duck eggs as are hens, and whenever the 
latter can be procured, they should be em- 
ployed in preference. I do not mean that 
incubators do not answer the purpose, for 
they do; but, generally speaking, hens 
manage to produce rather a larger propor- 
tion of strong and virile ducklings. During 
the winter, however, sitting hens are so ex- 
tremely scarce that seldom can they be se- 
eured in sufficient numbers, and thus the 
raiser of early ducklings has to depend 
almost entirely upon the artificial method of 
hatching. When a machine is employed, it 
should be worked at 103 degs.—that is, one 
degree lower than for hen eggs. The eggs 
should be damped once a day during the first 
three weeks, immediately before the drawer 
is closed after cooling, and during the last 
seven days it is a good plan to dip them in 
water heated to’ 100 degs. for about ten 
seconds.. This has the effect of softening the 
inner and outer membranes, making the exit 
of the ducklings. somewhat easier. 

Ducklings require very little brooding, and 
they can dispense with the hen or the 
brooder, according to which method has been 
employed, at the end of a week or ten days. 
If the weather is very severe, it may be 
necessary to leave them a week or fortnight 
later, but this does not often happen. They 
should be placed in a large, roomy coop, 
which is quite dry and free from draughts. 
It should stand, preferably, under a cart-shed 
or in a barn, so as to ensure its dryness. 
Ducklings quickly suffer from leg weakness 
and cramp if they sleep upon a wooden floor, 
and thus the earth itself should be employed. 
A little straw in the bottom of the coop 
makes a suitable bed, and one that is better 
than peat-Moss litter. 

















Naturally, the aim with early ducklings is 
to force them on as quickly as possible, as 
every day that can be saved in their prepara- 
tion represents a larger profit, particularly 
when prices are at their maximum or on the 
decline. Very little exercise—just sufficient 
to prevent cramp or other diseases—should 
be allowed the birds, for the less they move 
about, the more quickly do they add on flesh. 
This would be a fatal practice with ducklings 
intended for breeding, as in this case a strong 
frame and sound constitution are of vastly 
more importance than merely rapid growth ; 
but when the birds are to be killed imme- 
diately they are large enough, no harm 
ensues. The feeding, too, should be in the 
direction of forcing growth. It is of quite 
common occurrence in the Aylesbury district 
for the duck-raisers there to market duck- 
lings weighing 4% lb. to 53 lb. when eight 
weeks of age. For the first few days of their 
lives, hard-boiled eggs, chopped up rather 
finely, mixed with biscuit-meal, and mois- 
tened with warm water or milk, are about the 
most suitable preparation they can have. 
Boiled rice is, perhaps, the most valuable 
staple food there is, but it requires careful 
preparation. One quart of chicken-rice 
should be mixed with three quarts of water, 
and the two allowed to simmer on a fire till 
all the water has been absorbed by the rice. 
It is necessary that the rice be well swollen 
out, otherwise it is a dangerous preparation. 
Other suitable foods are barley-meal, mid- 
dlings, and ground oats. Green food and 
grit are necessary, the former to keep the 
blood and organs in good working order, the 
latter to assist in the proper digestion of the 
food. The birds should be fed-four times a 
day during the first three weeks, and three 
times afterwards. Hie awe 





ON WORKING A BROODER. 


IT is sometimes imagined that it is extremely 
difficult to rear chickens successfully in a 
brooder, and there are many who seem afraid 
to attempt artificial rearing on this account. 
This was undoubtedly the case a few years 
ago; but such great improvements have been 
affected during the last decade, and brooders 
are now so excellently constructed, that rais- 
ing chickens artificially is by no means a diffi- 
cult task. Care, patience, and attention to 
detail are, of course, necessary factors 
towards success, but this is so in everything 
connected with poultry. 

A good machine is half the battle, and it 
should always be remembered that it is false 
economy to buy a brooder merely because it is 
cheap. There are some excellent ones that 
are cheap, it is true, but a brooder should 
never be selected for this reason alone. If 
for @ sovereign extra, a machine can be 
secured that will rear a larger percentage of 
chickens, then it will probably pay for itself 
during the first three months it is used. The 
brooder requires to be well built, free from 
draughts, damp-proof, and so arranged that 
there is always a plentiful supply of pure, 
fresh air available for the inmates. The 
heating arrangements should be as simple as 
possible, and the temperature within the 
sleeping compartment should be able to be 
regulated without disturbing the chickens, 
It should, moreover, be easily movable from 
one place to another, and to this end it is a 
good plan to have it upon wheels. It is all 
the better, too, to have a small, covered-in 
run attached to the sleeping compartment, so 
that, however rough the weather may be, the 
chickens are able to obtain that exercise 
which is so important a factor towards suc- 
cess. The run should be well ventilated 
and well lighted. 

The temperature of the sleeping compart- 
ment should be maintained at about 90 degs. 
during the first week, as it is very important 
indeed that the birds shall receive no chill, 
which wouldsprobably have a serious effect 
upon their development. Five degrees lower 
are quite warm enough during the second 
week, and ten degrees during the third. The 
lowering of the temperature should be done 
gradually, as a sudden drop would check 
growth. As the chickens increase in size 
the heat should be less and less, until, when 
they are from seven to nine weeks of age, 
the lamp may be put out. The exact age 
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must depend upon the breed, some being so 
much hardier than others, upon the weather, 
and upon the health and vigour of the 
chickens. This is a matter that must be de- 
cided at the time, and it would, indeed, be 
dangerous advice to say that at such and 
such an age heat may be discontinued. 

A mistake often made in the management 
of a brooder is that the birds therein are 
over-crowded. The maker of the brooder is 
often to blame for this, for often a machine 
is advertised to accommodate, say, a hundred 
chickens, that should not really contain more 
than fifty or sixty. Overcrowding almcst in- 
variably means unhealthy and_ delicate 
chickens—ones that are stunted in growth, 
and of poor constitution. It stands to reason 
that if the brooder is over-crowded, not only 
does the air become vitiated and foul, but the 
chickens are liable to trample upon one 
another, as they invariably crowd together 
in the corners at nights. 

The utmost cleanliness should be observed, 
and the brooder should be whitewashed out 
between each occupancy. The corners and 
crevices should be well gone into, as it is here 
the vermin congregate. To the mixture of 
lime and water should be added a little soft- 
soap and paraffin oil, in the proportion of 
2 lb. of the former and one pint of the latter 
to 2 gallons of lime and water. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Questions.— Queries ail answers are inserted in 
GARDENING sree of charge if correspondents follow thes 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Kprror of GARDENING, 1/7, Lurival-street, Llolbarn, 
London, H.C... Letters on business shouldybe sent to the 
Pusuisurr, The name and address of the senier are 
required in addition to any desiynation he inay desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ws sent, 
each should be on & separate piece of paper, and not more 
thon three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue tnunediately followin, 
the ieceipt of their communication. We do rot reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etce.—Fair examples 
of each suuject—not more thaw sour in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shovts as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each shoula be numbered. Lf these rules are not 
complied with subjects cwnnot be named correctly. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Anemones (S. Fitton).—To flower these in pots, 
the plants must be given plenty of root-room, and 
this should be accorded them in the early stages of 
development. You should, therefore, give the plants 
a shift to larger pots without delay, and when the 
roots are well round the new soil give weak liquid- 
manure twice weekly. Keep the plants quite cool, 
and water freely when in full growth. 


Solanum robustum (7. P.).—This is the name 
of the plant a seedling of which you send. It was 


at one time used largely for sub-tropical gardening, 
and during the summer makes a handsome specimen. 
It requires a warm position, which will be at the 
same time airy and sheltered from strong winds. In 
your district you will find it very suitable for such a 
purpose, but you must take care that the plants are 
well hardened off before you plant them out in May. 
It is easily raised from seed. 


Belladonna Lily (M. S.).—This plant is most im- 
patient of removal, and takes a long time to become 
re-established, even under the most favourable con- 
ditions. If you are assured that the planting has 
been well done, all you can do is to well soak the 
plants with water, and apply liquid-manure fre- 
quently during the season of growth, secure a good 
ripening, and have patience. We have some giant 
bulbs seven years planted, and have not had a spike 
for three years, albeit they make a splendid growth. 


Hybrid Tea Roses for cool greenhouse (Miss 
E. Pullein).—Good, large-flowered varieties of Hybrid 
Teas suitable for pot-culture are as follows:— White 
or blush: Admiral Dewey, Augustine Guinoisseau, 
Antoine Rivoire, Florence Pemberton, Souvenir du 
President Carnot, White Lady. Yellow and apricot: 
Prince de Bulgarie, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Le Progres, 
Mme. E. Boullet. Salmon and orange: Clara Watson, 
Dean Hole, Mme. Abel] Chatenay, Joseph Hill. Mme. 
Hoste, although belonging to the Tea-scented group, 
grows well in a cool-house, and is a lovely pale- 
yellow sort. Your Maréchal Niel may require some 
liquid-manure, seeing that the blooms are pale- 
yellow. Prune it but very little, and give the plant 
at once three or four handsful of bone-meal, scatter- 
ing it about the plants within a diameter of about 
2 feet, and slightly working it into the soil. Water- 
ings with soot-water as soon as the buds are seen will 
also help. 

Introducing bulbs into heat (John Jones).— 
It is quite impossible to answer your question in a 
satisfactory manner, for you say nothing as to the 
condition the plants are in, and what facilities you 
have for keeping them under cover before taking 
them into the greenhouse. If the various subjects 
were obtained late, it will, of course, make a differ- 
ence, but even then the term late is such an elastic 
one that no date can be founded on that. Added to 
this, the weather plays such an important part in 
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the opening of flowers that no.hard and fast line ean 
be laid down. Even the market cultivators who have 
had a long experierice in growing flowers are often 
out in their calculation, and suffer pecuniary loss 
thereby. We should advise you to consult a practi- 
cal gardener in your neighbourhood, who, by seeing 
the present condition of your plants and where they 
are grown, can form a far better opinion on the 
matter than one who has not seen them and their 
surroundings. 


Violets diseased (Miss Hobbs).—The plants are 
badly attacked by the well-known Violet-fungus (Pue- 
cinia viole), whieh at times causes great havoc 
among the plants in frames and in the open garden. 
It is the weakening effects of the disease, too, that 
cause the present discoloration of the blossoms, and 
which, to some extent at least, may be remedied as 
the longer days appear and growth begins a‘resh. 
All you can do at the present time is to keep the 
plants as dry as possible overhead, pulling the lights 
off on all favourable occasions, and, in addition, 
making the soil very firm about the plants. Too fre- 
quently this much is ignored, and the moisture, re- 
maining in sponge-like effect in the soil, materially 
accelerates the spread of the disease. Another 
season when framing the plants, employ 6 inches of 
coal-ashes without soil to stand the plants on, using 
a rather poor soil between the plants and making 
this quite firm. You should also cleanse the frame 
by painting or washing all its parts. You should 


now collect all the diseased leaves and stems and 
burn them. 
Bee-flowers (A. J. Wilson).—Among_ garden 


flowers much visited by bees, Arabis alpina is one of 
the earliest, much pollen and some honey are ob- 
tained from Crocus-flowers, while a bee-flower of un- 
doubted value is the early variety of the yellow | 
Wallflower. Limnanthes is a hardy and valuable | 
honey-producing plant. Borage, which continues to 
flower till late in the autumn, is constantly visited 
by bees, its drooping blossoms yielding honey even 
in damp weather. The following also produce large 
quantities of bee food, are easy of cultivation; and 


flourish on almost any kind of soil:—Trifolium 
suaveolens, Sweet Sultan, Melilotus, Pulmonaria, 
Phacelia congesta, Candytuft, Dwarf Sunflower, 


Alyssum maritimum, and A. saxatile. Among early- 
flowering shrubs visited by bees are Laurustinus, 
Berberis Aquifolium, and White Thorn. The 
various Willows afford abundance of pollen in the 
early spring, while the Ivy yields some honey late 
in the season. The Giant Balsam, coming into flower 
in August and September, gives the bees an oppor- 
tunity of replenishing their cells with stores for the 
winter. 


FRUIT. 


Liming fruit-trees (F. R,).—You may apply lime 
to fruit-trees for the purpose named, so long as the 
buds are dormant, or until the buds exhibit signs of 
‘breaking,’ when its use is no longer advisable. 


Pruning newly-planted Pear-trees (J. C.).— 
The common rule, when young trees from a nursery 
are first planted, is, after they have had a few weeks 
to become settled at the roots, to prune them back | 
moderately hard. The result is to cause stout, 
sturdy shoots to be produced, and thus the founda- 
tion of strong, robust trees for years to come is 
laid. The next year these shoots should be pruned 
back to about one-third their length, and in future 
years the pruning must be in the direction of keep- 
ing the trees fairly thin and open. Then that first 


| How to Grow Them for Exhibition.’’ 


| flower show in Hillegom, the centre 





SHORT REPLIES. 


—_— 


S. E. B.—1, There is nothing so suitable as binding 
gravel, which perhaps you can obtain in your neigh- 
bourhood. 2, Without further information it ig im- 
possible to assign any reason for the failure of your 
Christmas Roses.——J. P. Parmes.—1, We know of no 
such plant as you inquire about, but if you write to 
any of those advertising such in our columns, you 
may find what you want. 2, Write to M. Vilmorin et 
Cie, Paris. 3, There are several French gardens in 
England—i. e., those who have gone in for what is 
| known as “‘ intensive ’’ cultivation. The firm referred 
to above could help you, no doubt, as to where such 
are in France.——John Jones.—Spirea bracteata may 
be found in the catalogue of Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons. of Chelsea. Beside the specific name of 
bracteata, it is sometimes met with as Spirea rotun- 
difolia alba.——Celery.—It would be far better to 
purchase plants in the various colours you mention, 
as it is questionable if you will get the colours true 
from seed, and there will be such a variety in the 
habit of the plants. You can, of course, purchase 


| seeds, and sow now, planting out and increasing the 


sorts you like from cuttings in the coming autumn. 
——H. W. Smith.—We have no recollection of the 
book ‘‘ Kitchen and Market Gardens.” ‘London 
Market Gardens ’’ (Shaw) can be had from this office. 
——J. H. N.—In such a district as yours almost any 
shrubs will grow, and we should advise you to visit 
the gardens in the neighbourhood, and select the 
kinds you would prefer to grow.——L. W. W.—Of 
books that deal with the cultivation of the Chrys- 
anthemum there is no dearth; but before giving you 
the necessary information, you should have told us 
whether you want one that deals with this subject 
from a decorative point of view or for exhibition. 
The best book for decorative and market Chrysanthe- 
mums is ‘‘ Chrysanthemums for Garden and Green- 
house ’’; and for exhibition, ‘‘ Chrysanthemums, and 
Another useful 
work is ‘‘Chrysanthemums and Their Culture,” by 


| Edwin Molyneux. 





Open-ground flower show at Hillegom.—In 
April of this year there will be held an open-ground 
of Dutch bulb- 
culture. This show, which was such a great success 
last year at Sassenheim, will be held here on a more 
extensive scale, and promises to be very interesting. 
The idea of this open-ground show is to make it clear 
how to obtain the best results from planting Dutch 
bulbs in small and large gardens—in borders, ter- 
races, and lawns—and to make the most effectual 
combinations in beds and groups, combined with 
evergreens and early-flowering shrubs. The show wiil 
be divided into a permanent exhibition in the open 
and temporary shows in the large tents for cut 
flowers and forced plants. Growers of Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas, Lilacs, etc., will also exhibit. The 
opening date is fixed for April 8th, and the show will 
remain open till the énd of the first week in May. 


The weather and the crops.—The frost that 
we had during the last week of December, 1908, 
although really of brief duration, was almost unpre- 
cedented in the damage done to nearly all members 
of the Brassica family. Cabbage-stools that remain 
from the 1907 planting, Collards, late Savoys, Broc- 
coli (both mid-season and late), and even some of the 
Kales are all badly cut as if they had been seared 





hard pruning and the strong growth which follows, 
acts as a stimulant to the roots, and those get good 
hold of the ground. When newly-planted trees are 
not pruned, the following season neither roots nor 
tops make much growth, and the year after trees | 
are apt to become stunted. If the shoots on your 
trees have stout flower-buds on them, leave the 
shoots to carry flowers and fruits this year, but after 
fruiting cut them hard back, or you will have long, 
ungainly spurs. 


7EGETABLES. 


Early Celery for fiavouring (Celery).—The 
note in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED referred to only applies 
to Celery in small quantities, raised in heat and | 
usually used green or only partially blanched. The 

are sown in boxes, and the seedlings trans- 

planted to a warm frame or potted. They are grown 

on without check till large enough for use, and are 

either blanched with hay or paper. The latter plan 

is the best. Celery sown now will be too early for 

summer or autumn use, as, without care to prevent 

checks to growth, the plants will bolt or run to seed 

prematurely. 

Purchasing vegetable-seeds (Two Peas).—You 

omit to give us the most important detail—viz., the 

size of your garden—and, even then, much depends 

on which of the vegetables named may be preferred 

and most sown. In case of any failure with the first 

sowing, you must understand that enough seed to 

sow again must be kept in reserve. If you have a 

practical gardener, he ought to be the best judge 

as to the extent cf the seed order—indeed, knowing 

all the circumstances (including soil of garden, con- | 
veniences, daily requirements, etc.), he is the only 

possible judge. 


Forcing Dwarf French Beans (Querist).—One 
of the best Dwarf Beans for forcing in pots is Ne 


Plus Ultra. It is a moderate grower and a free 
cropper. Pots should be of about 8 inches in 
diameter. Fill the pots to within 4 inches of their 


tops with good loamy soil, with which some manure 
is mixed. Sow six seeds in each pot, having selected 
the finest for sowing. Water the seeds, then place in 
a gentle warmth of from 50 degs. to 60 degs., in- 
creasing the temperature, as the plants grow, to 
70 degs. Later, when strong, fill in round the stem 
with top-dressings of old Mushroom-bed or hot-bed 
manure. Keep the plants in full light. The plants 
need to be gently syringed twice a day with just 
tepid water, or they may be attacked by red-spider. 
Small sticks must be placed round the plants to sup- 





port them, and occasional waterings of weak liquid- 
manure given. To keep up a supply, sow a dozen 


| thing else has suffered. 


with a hot-iron. The exception is the Cabbages put 
out last October. These were covered with snow, and 
now look in the best of health, hardly a bad leaf on 
them—a remarkah'e instanre of he preservative nature 
of snow. The frest on the night of December 29th 
was, with one exception, the sharpest experienced 
during my twenty-seven years at Claremont—81i degs. 
in the open, about 1 foot’ from the ground, and 
28 degs. on a north wall. I do not notice that any- 
What a marvellous plant is 
Chimonanthus. grandiflorus! Buds about the size of 
large Peas at the time of the frost, came safely 
through, and are now opening in splendid condition. 
—I. BURRELL, Claremont. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—Alfred Taulor.—1, Specimen 
insufficient; 2, Pteris cretica; 3, Pteris cretica albo- 
lineata; 4, Pteris serrulata cristata.——Culy.—1, Nar- 
cissus Polyanthus Grand Monarque; 2, Narcissus 
Polyanthus Grand Soleil d’Or.——E. J.—1, See note 
on nage 95.—T. P.—2. Pegonia fuchsioides: 3 Begonia 
semperflorens; 4, Pteris cretica albo-lineata.——J. S. 
—Cycas reyoluta; an ordinary stove or intermediate 
temperature will answer for it during the summer 
and winter. 


Names of fruits.—T. J. Carpenter.—Probably 
Kentish Fillbasket.—-—H. A.—Apple not recognised. 
It is very difficult to name fruit from one specimen 
only, more especially so late in the season. 





Catalogues received.—E. P. Dixon and Sons, 
Hull.—List. of Seeds, 1909.——Jas. Cocker and Sons 13), 
Union-street, Aberdeen.—List of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds.——Arthur S. Ritchie and Co., 89, Victoria- 
street, Belfast.—Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 1909. 
——T. Butcher, Croydon and South Norwood.—Seed 
Catalogue for 1909.——-Ant, Roozen and Son, Haarlem. 


| —Catalogue of Bulbs for Spring Plantina; Vegetable 


and Flower Seeds.——T.S. Ware (’02),Ltd., Felth:m,M d- 
dlesex.——Veygetable and Flower Seeds and Bulbs for 
Spring Planting.——Pennelland Sons, LincoJn.—A Book 
of Seeds.—-—Geo.Cooling and Sons, Bath.—Catalogue of 
Garden Seeds for 1909.——E. C. Walton and Co., 
Newark.—List of Poultry Houses, Iron Buildings, 
Bungalows, Conservatories, Garden Frames, etc.—— 
Roger de la Borde, Segre (Maine et Loire), France.— 
List of Gladioli and Other Bulbs.——Wills and Segar, 
Onslow-crescent, South Kensington.—List of Seeds for 
1909.——Laxton Bros., Bedford.—Catalogque of Seeds 
for 1909.——James Walsh, Portadown.—List of Seeds. 
——XL-All Seed Co. (Rowntree Bros.), Clarence Park, 
St. Albans.—List of Vegetable and Flower Seeds.—— 





pots at least every two or three weeks during 
winter. 


John R. Box, Croydon.—Tuberous Begonias for 1909. 
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Anthemis cupaniana .. 105 | Climbers for trelli 
Aphelandra nitens 101 annual .. ae Po, LL 
Apple Adam's Pearmain 100 | Conservatory ., a RS 
Aralias from seed -.- 102} Cotoneasters .. 107 
Birds <s ae ee 109 | Dahlis cuttings .. . 103 
Blood-manure .. -. 110] Fartugium grande seme Sy 
Broccoli, winter. . -. 106] Flowers, hardy, the 
Calochortus venustus 110 amateuramongthe.. 104 
Carnations as .. 110 | Freesias thesecoud year, 
Carnation Afterglow .. 101 growing .. Oe on Le 
Chrysanthemums -- 102 | Fruit aa se ae 99 
Chrysanthemums — sea- Fruit-bushes and birls 99 
sonable notes .. .. 102 | Fruit garden ee -- 108 
Chrysanthemums, sin- Fruit-trees and spray 9) 
gle-flowering .. .- 102 | Fuchsias, standard oa L0e 





Garden, overmanured.. 110 Lavender-plants, cut- 
Gooseberries, pruning.. 110 ting down old .. va 10. 
Grapes, stoneless -» 100} Lilium auratum ae) LOT} 
Greens, winter, scarcity Lily of the Valley, forc- 

Ofc .3 ae eee L0G ing 1 ed «- 102 
Ground, liming .. -. 106 | Manure-water oe, 210 
Heliotrope Mathilde Narcissus minimus -- 104 

Crémieux st -- 105 | Outdoor garden .. a L0S 
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FRUIT. 


PRUNING YOUNG VINES. 
Many cultivators make a mistake in pruning 
Vines in the first and second years after 
planting. Except in special instances—such 
as planting Vines for a temporary crop of 
fruit—Vines are planted with the idea that 
they will last in bearing condition for many 
years. The mistake is made, when prun- 
ing young Vines the first year after planting, 
in not cutting the rod low enough, too much 
of the previous season’s growth being left, 
which renders the base growths very weak 
the next year. We have seen young Vines 
allowed to extend 4 feet and sometimes more 
up the wires, the result being that three or 
four of the growths at the point grow vigor- 
ously, and those buds near to and at the 
base break slowly and grow indifferently the 
following season. ‘The general system prac- 
tised in planting young Vines is to cut them 
back to one or two eyes at the base close to 
the soil, or to prune to within a couple of 
feet and disbud afterwards to the basal eye. 
The next, and what is the first growth after 
planting, is restricted to one shoot, which is 
encouraged to grow as far as possible up the 
rafters. It is in the cutting back of this 
shoot or cane that mistakes so often occur. 
What we hold to be the correct method is 
that of allowing merely for the provision of 
a pair of side-shoots and the leader beyond 
the first or bottom wire. Pruning of this 
kind would require that three eyes only 
should be retained beyond the wire, which 
is generally arranged to be from 1 foot to 
2 feet above the border, and at about 1 foot 
from the front lights. Keeping in view the 
idea that the said Vines are to continue in 
bearing over a number of years, it would not 
be wise to allow them to produce many 
bunches of fruit. Allow one bunch for the 
first year, just to prove that the variety is 
true to name. The leader, through being 
cut back so far, generally breaks strongly, 
and maintains a vigorous growth during the 
whole season. The next, or second pruning 
the Vines will require is equally important. 
The cane or leader should be pruned to a 
length which will allow of two pairs of shoots 
on each side, as well as a leader, making in 
all five promising buds. It sometimes hap- 
pens that the previous year’s growth was 
very short-jointed—so much so that, if every 
bud were allowed to grow, the following 
season the side branches would be too much 
crowded; therefore, an extra pair of eyes 
must be allowed to the cane, removing those 
growths below by disbudding when it is seen 
that they are likely to be too thick for 
future development into fruiting spurs. It is 


a very great mistake to allow the side shoots | 


too little space for development. The great 
point to bear in mind is to allow sufficient 
room for the foliage to develop fully, two or 
three full-sized, and, in consequence, 





thoroughly matured, leaves being of far more 
use to the Vines than three times that num- 
ber, but small and cramped. 





FRUIT-TREES AND SPRAYS. 


READING carefully the report of the recent 
conference on the spraying of fruit-trees, 
which took place in the Horticultural Hall 
recently, one is driven to the conclusion 
that, so far as existing solutions and methods 
of application are concerned, there is still 
great need for more effective applications, 
and that results so far have by no means jus- 
tified all that has been said and written with 
veference to spraying. Two things were at 
least made clear. First, that good cultiva- 
tion, good pruning, and surface manuring 
keep trees generally free from fungoid or in- 
sect troubles. The second, that long before 
spraving was heard of, growers could, and 
did, by lime washings and dustings, combined 
with some stem-scraping where Moss and 
Viichen grew, keep their trees fairly clean. 
Still further, it does seem as if just in pro- 
portion as these various spraying solutions 
had been used. so had fungoid and insect 
troubles increased. J have seen in green- 
grocers’shops and on hawkers’ barrows, worse 
examples of spotted fruit this year than I 
have ever seen before over a long experience— 
fruit, indeed, so bad that it ought to have 
been condemned as unfit for food. Yet we 
have the market flooded with spraving solu- 
tions, which, it would seem, everybody uses, 
and somehow the effects seem to be worse 
than the disease. Obviously solutions of a 
much stronger nature may be used in the 
winter than in summer. The caustic soda 
solution is one of the strongest, and is much 
employed on leafless trees, but whilst its 
effect is to destroy vegetable parasites on 
trees, it does not destroy insect eggs, or, ap- 
parently, fungus spores. Were such drastic 
or burning solutions used when trees are in 
leaf and insects are at work and fungus-spores 
spreading, every leaf would fall, and the 
trees be almost ruined. On the other hand, 
the solutions advised for summer spraying, 
especially the famous Bordeaux mixture, had 
to be applied in such weak form that insects 
seemed to be little affected, and fungus-spores 
less. It is very likely that just as we have 
heard of the worst effects of the Currant-mite 
and Gooseberry-mildew, from where great 
breadths of Currants and Gooseberries are 
grown, so do the greatest complaints with re- 
spect to tree troubles come from the same 
sources. These special causes, no doubt, 
result from the aggregation of the same 
kinds of fruit into extensive breadths, so that 
if one tree or bush is affected, the affection 
spreads rapidly because it is an affection 
peculiar to the kind. 

But there is another cause, and that is 
found in the indifferent cultivation seen. 
What is the good of persistent spraying when 
both top-pruning and soil or root cultivation 
are neglected? Let any person but walk 





through many of our extensive orchards, no 
matter where, and he will note that the 
ground is under-cropped with flowers, Straw- 
berries, or bushes, that it is weedy and dirty, 
and that generally such culture as is seen 
is absolutely diverse from that seen in pri- 
vate gardens, where superb, clean fruit is 
grown, and trees, being healthy and well 
cared-for, are not subject to these numerous 
troubles. In nurseries, huge breadths of 
similar kinds of fruits are seen, but there the 
soil is of the cleanest, and there is no lack 
of labour to keep the breadths so all the sea- 
son. Nothing is so unlikely as to find disease 
in those quarters, because the cultivation is 
good and roots have not got down into poor 
or inferior soil. Really in fruit-tree culture, 
there is no cause of disease or insect trouble, 
so fertile as is that of roots getting 
into poor or sour soil. Root pruning and sur- 
face-feeding have saved myriads of garden 
fruit-trees from sickness and disease ; but so 
far as root-pruning on a large scale in a mar- 
ket orchard is concerned, that seems to he 
out of the question. More severe cleanliness 
of soil, and more liberal manurings are, how- 
ever, possible. If tree roots are driven deep 
because the surface soil is constantly 
ploughed, or is eaten up by strface crops, 
how can health and freedom from insect or 
fungoid pests be looked for? 

The chief insect trouble to trees, without 
doubt, comes from the winter-moth, and well- 
prepared grease-bands round the stems, with 
a free use of lime to kill vegetable parasites, 
are the most efficacious protectors. More 
liberal uses of gas-lime forked into the surface 
soil beneath the trees would do wonders in 
destroying insect chrysalids and _ fungoid- 
spores. ‘There is in free spraying a heavy ex- 
penditure which may more than eat up pro- 
fits. In good, cleanly culture and manuring 
done in the winter, the cost is less, no danger 
results, and, whilst the former may check 


troubles somewhat, the latter is a preventive. 
A. D. 





Fruit-bushes and birds.—The protection 
of fruit-bushes from the depredations of 
birds, particularly sparrows and bullfinches, 
is a serious question, and the means advised 
in your columns of January 30th by ‘‘ Dorset’ 
should be tried by all small growers. As 
‘‘Dorset’’ points out, it is not altogether the 
loss of a crop by the destruction of the buds, 
but there is the ruin of the trees themselves. 
Trees which are deprived of their buds can 
never retrieve the loss sustained, for once 
the buds are removed no others replace them. 
It, therefore, behoves those who have a con- 
eern both for the current crop and the wel- 
fare of their trees, to be prepared with some 
device to stay bird attacks. Wire-netting en- 
closures are, as ‘‘Dorset’’ advises, really the 
best in the end, but temporary erections such 
as he suggests are good for both winter and 
summer. One very simple and, withal, effec 
tive device, not mentioned by ‘‘ Dorset,’ may 
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be practical on isolated trees—namely, 
spreading loose straw over the bush. This 
I have a recollection of being advantageously 
used many years ago by a town gardener. 
Coating the trees with newly-slaked lime, 
sufficiently liquid to pass through a garden- 
syringe, has been found effective, but it is 
made still more so when some nicotine emul- 
sion has been added to the spray. This will 
not only make the buds distasteful to birds, 
but it will also make them proof against red- 
spider, which often ruins Gooseberry-bushes. 
Nicotine is now looked upon as-an indispens- 
able agent in the suppression of insect pests. 
In the form of vapour it reduces the work of 
fumigation, and in the open, by the aid of an 
Abol syringe, the same economy obtains in so 
far as it concerns the fruit-tree with its swell- 
ing buds.—WeEstT WILTs. 





APPLE ADAM’S PEARMAIN. 
THE fruit, a remarkably fine, handsome one, 
depicted in the accompanying illustration, 
was one of a large crop grown on a standard 
tree in an orchard attached to the residence 
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February, it is then one of the best dessert 
Apples for the table. From any selection of 
twelve table varieties Adam’s Pearmain could 
not well be excluded, although in its season 
it has strong rivals in Christmas Pearmain, 
Lord Hindlip, and Rosemary Russet. 

While doing so well in the case above 
mentioned as a standard, it does well also as 
a bush on the Paradise-stock, or as an 
espalier—indeed, on such trained trees we 
have often seen splendid crops of fruit. 

D 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Stoneless Grapes.—I have always thought that 
the ultimate object of the production of fruit by a 
plant was the production of seed, yet both in this 
and last season a Sweet-water and Black Hamburgh 
Vines have borne berries the majority of which were 
stoneless. What is the reason of this, and is it a 
common occurrence?—E. WESTON. 

[In the absence of particulars relative to 
the management of your Vines, particularly 
during the flowering period, we are quite at 





a loss to account for the berries of two such 
free-setting varieties as Royal Muscadine 
Sweet-water) and Black Hamburgh being 
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Apple Adam’s Pearmain. 


of Mr. Weeding-Weeding, Addlestone, Clerk 
to the Surrey County Council, on a fairly 


deep, sandy loam, which has a clay base. 
I have rarely seen a finer fruit of the 
variety. Adam’s Pearmain is a very old 


Apple, and has been probably fully one hun- 
dred years in cultivation. Scions of the 
variety were given to the Horticultural 
Scciety of London so long since as 1826 by a 
gentleman named Adams, and doubtless for 
that reason it obtained its present well- 
known appellation. It was known in the 
Hereford district as the Hanging Pearmain, 
getting that title, no doubt, because, being a 
late ripener, it hangs well on the tree. A 


depression as the crown of the fruit is ap- 
proached, hence it is so readily recognis- 
able. A writer on fruit so long ago as 1834 
refers to the variety as one meriting wide 
cultivation, being a good cropper, the fruit 
having pulp that is crisp, with fine, rich 
juice of an excellent flavour. Dr. Hogg de- 
scribes it as a first-class dessert Apple, and 
seeing that its season is from December to 


| 
| 


; ; | Vines were in flower. 
special feature of this excellent dessert Apple | : wey 
is that it has its own specially distinctive | hicl id {4} 51] : : 
conical shape, but with, as a rule, a slight | which would prevent the polen ripening pro- 
perly, and so rob it of its potency. 


stoneless. As a rule—even in a cold vinery— 
these two sorts set freely enough, and pro- 
duce the full complement of seeds in each 
berry. It is faulty setting or failure to do 60 
altogether that causes the berries to be seed- 
less or minus what are commonly, though 
erroneously, termed stones. Unless setting 
or fructification is properly effected the 
berries are necessarily small, seedless, and 
unable to swell to their full size, and as a 
result the bunches are not worth preserving. 


| The only explanation we can offer, under the 


circumstances, is that there was something 
faulty in the management at the time the 
A very probable cause 
would be a damp, stagnant atmosphere, 
Again, if 
the horder was excessively dry at this period, 
the same thing would be likely to result; 
but these are only conjectures, and the true 
reason may be something of a totally dif- 
ferent nature altogether, of which you give 
us not the slighest idea. If you would send 
us full particulars, we should then be in a 


position to help you in your difficulty.] 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


AL stocks budded last summer should be 
cut back now. We usually commence with 
the standard Briers, and follow on with the 
dwarf stocks. On the standard Brier two 
growths are usually budded, but sometimes 
three are utilised. If any of these have failed 
the growth should be cut close back to the 
main stem. Those growths that contain the 
live bud should be shortened to within 
4 inches or 5 inches of the bud. This por- 
tion of the Brier growth is retained until the 
inserted buds have grown some 5 inches or 
6 inches, when it may be finally removed. 
Some growers cut back the standard Briers 
in the autumn. I do not recommend this 
practice, although, if done after November, 
in order to use the Brier growths for cut- 
tings, no harm is done. It is not generally 
known that standard Briers may be budded 
in the ‘‘barrel’’—that is, in the upright 
stem. This is done with young, greenish 
Briers, where the side growths are too weak 
to take a bud. It is necessary to bud in this 
way quite early in July, while the sap is 
moving freely. A bud may be inserted on 
opposite sides of the stem, one an inch or 
two higher than the other. This gives a nice 
bushy head. When cutting back, the Brier 
is removed close to the topmost bud. Any 
Briers whose buds have entirely failed should 
have all side growths cut quite hard back 
to the main stem. They will then send up 
new growths, fit for budding again in July. 
Nurserymen are finding it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to procure standard Briers, and they 
are having recourse to the Japanese or rugosa 
Rose to furnish stocks. These Roses often 
send up strong growths, which, if singled out 
by cutting away,all other growths, and tying 
the one growth to a stick, may be induced to 
grow to a height of 3 feet to 4 feet. They 
are budded in the barrel, as described 
above, and will make really splendid heads of 
growth. The only objection to them is their 
slender and not very straight stems, and also 
the liability of the heads of growth to be 
blown out during strong gales. This latter 
objection could be overcome by careful tying, 
and the former by employing a good, sub- 
stantial support. These rugosa Roses make 
a large amount of fibrous roots, which would 
be very welcome in some soils. Amateurs 
can often make their own half-standards of 
the strong-growing Roses of the Clio and 
Ulrich Brunner type, by singling out one 
extra strong growth and cutting away all 
other growths. This growth is cut back to 
the height desired, and three or four new 
growths which are produced at the top. go 
to the formation of the head, any other shoots 
being rubbed off. In cutting back the 

DWARF STOCKS, either use a pair of sharp 
secateurs or have a crooked stick to hold the 
stock down while the knife severs the stem 
close up to the inserted bud. The closer 
the stock can be cut to the bud, the better. 
As soon as possible after cutting back the 
buds, the soil should be turned in. If any 
well-decayed manure is available, give the 
land a dressing of this prior to turning in. 
Then, with a sharp spade, skim the surface 
very slightly, not more than 2 inches deep, 
and turn it quite over, burying the manure 
beneath. In course of a week or two go over 
the piece and clear the buds of soil, exposing 
them perfectly to the light and air. This is 
much better that keeping them covered over 
as some do, for I find they are inclined to rot 
if the spring happens to be a wet one. Stakes 
should be prepared ready for use as soon as 
the buds require them, which will not be be- 
fore April or May. . 

LABELLING ROSES is a detail too often 
neglected. In my professional capacity, 
when requested to name the Roses in large 
gardens, I have been surprised at the care- 
less manner that this work has been allowed 
to fall into. If some plan were made of the 
Rose-garden and carefully preserved, and 
alterations noted whenever made, this to 
some would answer as well as labelling; but 
it must be annoying to any lady or gentle- 
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man, on showing the visitors their Roses, to 
find no name to the plants. The ‘‘Acme”’ 
label is about the best on the market, but 


teurs do not fully appreciate the value of 


should pot up some seedling Briers at once, | teurs 
ridging land. It allows the sun, air, and 


using for preference 5-inch pots, Good ordi- 


we have not got perfection even yet. We 
want a label quickly detected if tied on the 
plant, but one that is not of a ‘‘staring’”’ or 
conspicuous nature. Beds or groups of a 
kind are by far the best manner in planting 
Roses; then one good, substantial label can 
be thrust into the soil, and is not easily re- 
moved by a careless workman. 

MANURE should be applied now to all per- 
manent Roses. Whatever chemical manures 
have been found good in the past, we must 
not rely solely on them. The soil requires 
farmyard manure to keep it in a good, fertile 
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nary loam, with a little sand added, is a suit- 
able compost for them. Slightly shorten 
their tops and trim over the roots a little, 
then pot firmly. Give a good watering, then 
plunge them in ashes or soil outdoors. Keep 
them free of weeds, and water if the weather 
is very dry during summer. These stocks 
will be fit to bud in July, and by the end of 
the year may be removed to a cold green- 
house. Cut off their tops close up to the 
inserted buds in January or February, and 
then bring them on in a gentle heat. These 
will make far better plants than those 
grafted, and there is no danger of the buds 
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Oarnation Afterglow. 


ecndition. This and good aération will work 
wonders in our Roses. Tanks or tubs to take 


the house-slops would often provide the ama- 


teur with excellent food for his Roses, if such | 


tanks could be placed out of sight. It is 
not much trouble to have a large hole dug in 
an out-of-the-way corner, and either fix 
therein a zinc tank, or have the hole 
cemented. A few boards to cover over would 
be all that is required. Into this tank a 
bag of soot and cow-manure could be thrown 


occasionally, and the grower would always | 
| seedling Briers. 


know that he had a reserve of really excel- 
lent stimulant for his Roses and _ other 
flowers. 

Pot Rosgs.—Any amateur or gardener de- 
siring to obtain a few pot Roses economically 


failing, such as there is with a graft. Mar- 
ket growers requiring a quantity of any one 
sort—say, of Richmond, Rhea Reid, Joseph 
Lowe—would find this a simple method of 
procuring the same, as buds are usually pro- 
curable from those who grow Roses largely 
for market. 

EXHIBITORS, who find some maiden plants 
extremely useful for providing blooms of 
best quality for the later exhibitions, should 
be making plans as to where they can plant 
a few hundred Brier cuttings, Manettis, and 
The soil should be in good 
order, and either should have been trenched 
last year or this. Where trenched last year, 
it may be thrown up now in good ridges for 
the frost and weather to sweeten it. Ama- 





frost to play upon all sides of the ridges, and 
when we have March here, it will crumble 
down like flour. In ridging, open a hole 
three times the width of the spade, and pro- 
ceed to throw the three spadesful upon each 
other to form the ridge. Any manure 
thought to be necessary is applied prior to 
ridging. Do not on any account plant dwarf 
stocks just yet. Wait till the soil moves well. 
This would apply also to Roses. Much 
better heel the plants into the soil and wait a 
favourable opportunity. Rosa. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


CARNATION AFTERGLOW. 


THIS is one of the season’s novelties so far 
as the American perpetual-flowering Carna- 
tion is concerned, and the exact colour shade 
is not easy to describe. It will suffice, there- 
fore, if we say it is of that cerise-pink tone 
that might fairly be regarded as intermediate 
between the new variety Aristocrat and that 
older and better-known Carnation, Mrs. T. W. 
Lawson. In the earlier stages of expansion 
there is a greater leaning to Aristocrat, but 
with age the flower tones down materially, 
and displays decidedly less of the blue shade. 
Afterglow, as may be gathered from the ex- 
cellent picture, is of medium size, and pos- 
sessed of the fulness of the Lawson type of 
flower, though quite distinct in habit of 
growth, and decidedly less rigid of stem than 
the members of this set, while not exhibiting 
the pleated or corrugated petal which comes 
of a much too-crowded flower. As a popular 
colour, under artificial light, Afterglow will, 
we think, hold ite own, despite the fact that 
many warm-toned varieties are found among 
the cerise-pink shades of to-day, the majority 
of which are known among the florists for 
their ‘‘lighting-up’’ properties. 
EB, JENKINS. 





APHELANDRA NITENS. 


THE order Acanthace, to which this Aphe- 
landra belongs, is an extensive one, and takes 
its name from the Acanthus, or Bear’s 
Breech family, most members of which are 
hardy. Despite this fact, the majority of 
Acanthaceous plants in cultivation are ten- 
der; indeed, many of them need a tempera- 
ture above that of an ordinary greenhouse 
for their successful culture. An instance of 
this is to be found in the Aphelandras, which 
even in an order remarkable for brightly 
coloured flowers stand out conspicuous by 
reason of their vivid colouring. At Kew quite 
recently Aphelandra nitens was flowering 
freely. This is a very ornamental species, 
being of good, sturdy growth, and less apt to 
get bare at the base than some Aphelandras 
are. The oppositely arranged, oblong-shaped 
leaves are each 6 inches or a little more in 
length, and about half that in width. They 
are of a very firm, leathery texture, and in 
colour deep bronzy-green, of a particularly 
glossy nature on the upper surface and pur- 
plish underneath. Like all those of its im- 
mediate relatives, the flowers are borne in 
an erect. terminal spike, made up of large, 
closely adpressed bracts, disposed in a four- 
sided manner. The flowers are bright scarlet 
in colour, and though the individual blooms 
do not last long, a succession is kept up 
from one head for a considerable time. As 
with the others, the flowering season of this 
Aphelandra is not limited to any particular 
period of the year. For its introduction we 
are indebted to Richard Pearce, of tuberous 
Begonia fame, who discovered it in 1863 in 
Mima, a province of Peru. 

A second Aphelandra, which was very no- 
ticeable in Messrs. Veitch’s exhibit at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on January 26th, is Aphelandra aurantiaca 
Roezli, whose leaves are prettily marbled 
with silvery-grey and green. The flowers 


are of a bright orange-scarlet colour. This 
is a dwarf-growing and exceedingly free- 


flowering species. These Aphelandras are 
readily propagated from cuttings taken in 
the spring, and inserted into pots of sandy 
soil. They must be placed in a close propa 
gating-case in the stove. The stouter shoots 
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produce the finest heads of blossoms, and for 
this reason they must not be pinched to in- 
duce a bushy habit of growth. If specimens 
are desired, it is a good plan to group a few 
plants in a pot or pan. C 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lily of the Valley, forcing.—Will you kindly 
tell me, through the columns of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, the reason why Lily of the Valley flowered 
and did oot throw up any foliage? I potted it in 
November and put it in  propayating-frame, and 
covered with empty pots.—L. Il., Birkdale. 

[When the crowns of the Lily of the Valley 
are foreed in order to have them in flower 
early in the year, they do not throw up any 
foliage with the spikes. ‘Tliose in which the 
leaves develop at the same time as the 
flowers are retarded crowns—that is to say, 
crowns which, in the ordinary course of 
events, would have bloomed last spring, but, 
having been kept in refrigerators in a frozen 
state, remained absolutely dormant till taken 
out and placed under conditions favourable 
to growth, when leaves and flower-spikes start 
simultaneously. ‘Till this system of retard- 
ing was put to practical use, the early- 
flowered Lily of the Valley was always with- 
out leaves.] 

Peperomia argyrea.—Will you kindly name the 
plant, leaf of which I send, and tell me what treat- 
ment it requires, and if it naturally dies down in the 
winter, as my plant has done 60?—L. P., Birkdale. 

[The name of specimen is Peperomia ar- 
gyrea, a native of South America. It needs 
the temperature of a stove for its successful 
culture. It should be potted in a mixture of 
loam, peat, and sand, and, if well drained, 
may be freely watered during the summer 
months, while at no time must it be allowed 
to become dry. It cannot be expected to 
thrive in a structure where the winter tem- 
perature falls below 50 degs. at night, with 
a corresponding rise during the day. It does 
not die down in the winter, being strictly an 
evergreen. If your plant has done go it has 
probably been kept too cold.]} 

Farfugium grande.—Will you kindly name this 
plant, of which I forward a leaf, and tell me how to 
grow it?—L. P. 

[The name of specimen is Senecio Kemp- 
feri aureo maculata, but it is more generally 
known in gardens as Farfugium grande, while 
occasionally it is called Ligularia Keempferi 
aureo maculata. It is a herbaceous plant, 
which needs for its successful culture a mode- 
rately moist soil. In the milder districts it 
is hardy, but is more generally treated as a 
greenhouse plant, for, with the protection 
thus afforded, it forms a decidedly handsome 
foliage plant. When in pots, it should be 
potted in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand. Ags the pots get full of roots, a liberal 
amount of water must be given. During the 
summer this Senecio does best in a cool, 
shaded part of the greenhouse, as, if in a hot, 
sunny part, the green of the leaves becomes 
tinged with yellow, and much of the beauty 
of the plant is lost. as there is then no direct 
contrast between the yellow blotches and 
the rest of the leaf.] 

Black varnish on hot-water pipes.—Is it not 
a fa that black varnish, painted upon conservatory 
hot-water pipes, is very injurious to the foliage of 
plants? Is there any means of temoving the black 


varnish when once dry, or of counteracting the evil 
effect ?— WALES. 


[We do not think that any damage will fol- 
low, provided you have given the house 
plenty of air until the varnish had dried on 
the pipes. By far the best paint for hot- 
water pipes is a mixture of lamp-black and 
boiled Linseed-oil, which is quite harmless 
to plants.] 


Aralias from seed.—Generally speaking, 
the average person who owns a greenhouse 
seldom thinkea of increasing his stock of 
foliage plants other than by purchase, yet 
in one of the most useful of window and table 
plants, the Aralia, we have one that may 
quite easily be raised from seed, if sown in 
heat. If got in now in pans of light soil, in 
a little bottom heat, they soon germinate, and 
when large enough, should be potted off sepa- 
rately, encouraging them by keeping them 
in a warm, moist atmosphere for a few 
months, syringing them occasionally, and 
siving them a position on a shelf near the 
glass. Plants raised, say, in February and 
March, will be a nice size by autumn, and 
come in useful for table decoration. Aralia 





Sieboldi, much used for this purpose, as well 
as for @ub-tropical bedding, is one of the 
easiest to deal with. An early start with 
seed will ensure plants fit for 5-inch pots by 
September.— WoOoDBASTWIOK. ° 


Standard Fuchsias.—Fuchsias in the form 
of standards are not grown to any very large 
extent by the owners of small houses, and 
this may be accounted for, possibly, because 
in the first instance it is necessary to sacrifice 
blossoms of newly-struck plants, growing the 
leader to the desired height, then pinching 
out the centre, and training out the branches 
which are formed subsequently, tying each 
down to a frame, and so a head ie attained. 
But one may do something in this direction 
with second-year plants, and as soon Fuchsias 
will be repotted and started into growth, the 
present is a suitable time to begin. For this 
purpose, those having the smallest number 
of side-shoots should be selected, and these 
must be cut off close to the main stem, the 
idea being to encourage the formation of 
shoots at the extremity of the main stem, 
and thus form a head. With a little trouble 
this may be accomplished, and quite nice 
standards obtained with second-year plants.— 
TOWNSMAN, 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
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SEASONABLE NOTES. 


NOVICES and somewhat inexperienced 
growers are apt to make a mistake at this 
early period. They are so afraid of according 
the plants natural conditions that they 
get coddled in consequence. Cuttings, no 
matter in what receptacles they may have 
been rooted, should be handled in sensible 
fashion so that the best possible results may 
be obtained from them. Give the rooted cut- 
tings more airy conditions, and, if possible, 
a position on shelves near to the roof of the 
glass structure. The result of this treatment 
of the young plants will be seen in their rapid 
development. Within a few days the growths 
will harden, and a sturdier and more satis- 
factory foundation be laid. A week of such 
treatment will completely change the char- 
acter of the recently-rooted plants. There is 
more often a tendency to coddle the plants at 
this period, however, the effect of which is to 
encourage the development of weak, attenu- 
ated growth, from which it is next to impos- 
sible to produce a sturdy batch of plants. 

If the choice of position were left to us at 
this season, we should unhesitatingly say 
place the young plants in the cold-frame. A 
cool greenhouse with shelves near to the glass 
is a great temptation at this season. The 
grower imagines he can control his plants 
so very easily that he is more disposed to 
leave them there than run any risk by stand- 
ing them in a cold-frame. This is just where 
growers so frequently err. Often at this 
season the temperature may rise unduly high, 
and before we are aware of it our plants may 
be damaged. Then there are thousands of 
growers who leave their plants from the 
early morning until the evening, and unless 
there are ready hands to do what is needful 
in such circumstances, it is easy to imagine 
what the result will be. For this reason we 
urge all growers to forthwith transfer their 
rooted cuttings and young plants to the cold- 
frames. Here they must, of course, receive 
ample protection, as we are not yet free from 
risk of damage by severe frost, which may 
also be of a somewhat protracted nature. As 
a precaution, it is a good plan to plunge the 
small pots, etce., in sifted ashes, coke-breeze, 
Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, spent Hops, Bracken, 
or any substance of a somewhat similar nature 
that will provide protection for the rather 
tender roots in the event of severe frosts being 
experienced. Plunged in this way there is 
little cause for concern as to their safety. 
We should also be disposed to place round 
about the sides of the frames an abundance 
of littery matter. Straw from which horse- 
droppings have been shaken, Bracken, and 
similar material should be heaped up level 
with the top of the frames, and as a covering 
for the frame-lights a layer or two of good 
garden mats should be in readiness for use 
during the day when needed, and always 
spread over them in the late afternoon for a 
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week or two at least. In some gardene it is 
the rule to make a kind of thatched covering 
for the frame-lights, using hurdles and straw 
for the purpose. This is a very simple and 
quick way of providing protection at night 
and during spells of severe frosty weather. 
Careful observation should be made of the 
weather from time to time,and on mild, genial 
days the frames should be freely ventilated. 
This must be done with care, so that cutting 
winds and draughts may not check the pro- 
gress of the young plants. As the weather 
conditions improve, more air may be given. 
It will not be possible to remove the frame- 
lights entirely for some time to come. 

At the moment we are concerned with the 
first potting. Some growers pot up their ear- 
liest batch of plants in January, but we fail 
to sce the advantage of this February is quite 
early enough for the most forward of plants, 
and if dealt with at this period, the potting 
done with care, and good soil used, we have 
no fear whatever of the satisfactoryoutcome of 
such work. Pots either three inches or those 
a half-inch more in diameter should be used 
at this period, and if pots of deep make can 
be procured, we prefer these. Wash the pots 
thoroughly, and stand them where they may 
drain dry before using. On no account dry 
the pots with a cloth. Wash the crocks quite 
clean; drying them in like manner. Pot- 
sherds answer admirably, but we must ac- 
knowledge a weakness for crushed oyster- 
shells, which make excellent drainage, and 
are much liked by the roots. 

The compost for this first potting should 
comprise three parts good fibrous loam, one 
part leaf-mould, one part well-rotted horse- 
manure or horse-droppings prepared as for a 
Mushroom-bed, a dusting of bone-meal, and a 
free sprinkling of wood-ashes or crushed char- 
coal. Pass these through a sieve with a half- 
inch mesh, and add coarse silver-sand or 
clean road-grit in sufficient quantity to make 
the compost porous. Prepare the compost 
some days before it is required, and turn the 
heap over each day. Cover the crocks with 
some of the rougher siftings, make the soil 
quite firm, working it down with a stout label 
between the ball of soil and pot. Replace 
the plants in cold-frame, keeping them rather 
close for a day or two to assist them in re- 
covering from the check. Water after a day 
or two, moistening the soil throughout. 
Never repot a plant that is dry at the set 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Single-flowering Chrysanthemums.—The 
taste for single Chrysanthemums is gradually 
increasing, and, as in the case of the Japanese 
sorts, it is possible, if desired, to have varie- 
ties that shall bloom from August up to the 
end of the year by making a careful selection. 
For table decoration one cannot afford to 
ignore them. as they lend themselves parti- 
cularly to decoration—even more, I think, 
than those represented by other sections of 
the Autumn Queen. Now it is within reach 
of all to have quite a show of singles in the 
garden in September and October, and when 
one bears in mind that they can be purchased 
at a very moderate price, all those who do 
not possess a stock will do well to consider 
the desirability of getting a few and planting 
them out in May, for they give to the garden 
in the autumn a fresh lease of beauty, supply 
many dainty blossoms, and that, too, with 
very little trouble, as they want very little 
disbudding, if any, whilst for making up 
into sprays for personal wear they are most 
attractive. Among the singles will be found 
those possessing pure colours, like Walton 
Bradbury and Wyndham, both white, others 
with soft shades of colour, as Gladys Hems- 
ley, Earlswood Beauty, Dora Godfrey, and 
Lorna Dando, a very pretty pink, and one 
of the latest to bloom. Altogether among 
the singles one may have a collection that 
will supply flowers for cutting from the open 
borders in the autumn, and ensure one hay- 
ing plenty of blossoms from plants indoors 
right up to Christmas.—F. W. D. 


Will correspondents and advertisers kindly 
note that our telephone number ts 10402 Central, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, 
London, F.0 2 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


SPURGE (EUPHORBIA). 
THE perennial Spurges, while not to be re- 
garded from the standpoint of good-flowering 
herbaceous plants, possess in some instances 
a picturesque beauty of their own that en- 
titles them to consideration, as, for example, 
the remarkably handsome species, E. Wul- 
feni, depicted in the illustration, and E. Sib- 
thorpi. Among the bolder evergreen kinds, 
‘they are particularly striking when freely 
grouped, and at the base, or even the summit 
of the larger types of rockwork. Again, on 
bold prominences or corners, or where isola- 
ted positions can be afforded them in the 
open garden, some of them are singularly 
effective. 





On the other hand, there is, in the | 


Cuttings, however, cut to a joint with a 
knife, may not form roots in a year, though 
they remain more or less sound during that 
period, The whole of the hardy species 
exude when cut or broken a milk-like sap or 
juice, and, though the heel cuttings bleed less 


tings in dry silver sand, and in this way 


reason—i.¢e., loss of sap, it is not advisable 
to remove any of the leaves. Not much water 
should be given to the cuttings, and those 
whose duties bring them into frequent touch 
with these plants should be informed of their 





chapped hands should exercise care and 


A group of Euphorbia Wulfeni in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


trailing-habited E. myrsinites, a distinctly 
serviceable and ornamental species for the 
dry rock-garden, or even for those types of | 
wall gardens where such a plant could dis- 
play its best side. Apart from these there are | 
others of dwarf habit and deciduous charac- | 
ter, as E. pilosa and others that, flowering in | 
the spring or early summer-time, are useful | 
on that account. Unlike the best-known 
tender species—e.g., E. jacquinieflora, and 
others—the hardy members of the group are 
by no means fastidious, and may be grown | 
quite well in ordinary garden soils, whether | 
these be of a clayey nature, or very light or 
sandy. Increase may be effected by division, 
from seeds and by cuttings, the last taking a 
} long time to root in some instances. The 
best type of cutting is to be obtained in 
spring from the young shoots at the base of 
) the tuft, and by tearing such as these from 


caution. Those named below are the most 
serviceable members of the group. 

EK. BIGLANDULOSA.—This may be described 
as an erect-growing E. myrsinites, having 
glaucous leaves and bracts of a more deci- 
dedly yellow tone than is usual in these 
plants. This south European kind is not, I 
believe, in general cultivation. 

E. CAPITATA is a small and interesting plant 
of but a few inches high, and may be grown 
in the sunniest chinks in the rock garden. 

E. COROLLATA forms a spreading mass of 
branching stems, and grows about 21 feet 
high, having whitish bracts and central 
glands of a greenish colour. North America. 

EK. CYPARISSIAS (Cypress Spurge) grows 
a foot or so high, is of elegant growth, and 
best suited to dry and stony places, where 
few plants thrive, It is a deciduous species. 
Britain, ete. 





} the crown-tuft with a heel attached, not much | 


EK. DAPHNOIDES.—An evergreen species, of 


freely than those cut with a knife, it is a | flowers that change with age to rose colour. 


wise proceeding to dip the bases of all cut- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


check the exudation of the sap. For the same | 





| either wholly or in part. 
poisonous nature, and others suffering from | 


difficulty will be experienced in rooting them. | dwarf habit, the leaves strongly reminiscent 


of Daphne Laureola, both in colour and form, 
The species is new, or comparatively so, to 
cultivation, and is said to be a useful subject 
for planting under the shade of trees. I 
have not as yet seen this plant in flower. _ 

EK, EPITHYMOIDES.—A dwarf-growing, deci- 
duous species, with lemon-yellow heads of 


K. MYRSINITES.—A distinct species of pro- 
strate habit, and well suited to wall garden- 
ing or to the more conspicuous parts of the 
rock garden. The species might even be 
planted in nearly vertical positions, provided 
a good depth of soil is assured, otherwise in 
winter the stems would be rendered leafless, 
We have so few 
plants of this pronounced glaucous habit that 
I urge the freer use of the plant, because of 
its evergreen character 
and because of the ex- 
cellent winter effects of 
which it is capable 
when freely grouped. 


The greenish - yellow 
flower-heads are in ter- 
minal clusters. 

HK. PILOSA MAJOR.— 
The varietal form is 


given in this case be- 
cause of its superiority 
as a garden plant. The 
plant is about 18 inches 
high, and produces ter- 
minal heads of bracts 
otf a_ golden - yellow 
colour. The leafage is 
also of an_ effective 
colour - tone in the 
autumn, 
EK. POLYCHROMA.— 
This forms an erect, 
symmetrical bush of 
2 feet high, with stout 
stems, the latter 
crowned by a large 
head of flowers, the 
bracts being of a yel- 
lowish-chrome colour, 
t h a t subsequently 
changes to a_ rosy- 
bronze, thus creating 
an effect that is both 
interesting and _ pro- 
longed. It is a de- 
ciduous species, after 
the type of E. pilosa. 
EK. SIBTHORPI. — A 
Grecian species, that 
in growth is a modified 
form of E. Wulfeni, 
though less pronounced 
in its boldness of leaf 


and stem. 
E. WULFENI.—This 
evergreen Dalmatian 


species is the most im- 
posing of all, and in 


wel 1 - established 
examples attains to 
4 feet high, or even 


more, and the same in 
diameter. The plant 
forms an erect bush of 
stout and leafy stems, 
which are surmounted 
by a roundish head of 
the yellowish-green, dark-centred blossoms. 
The species possesses a striking and _pic- 
turesque habit of its own, and, if rightly 
placed, will never fail to attract. In the 
woodland or crowning a rock bank or promi- 
nence the plant would be seen to advantage. 
The effect of a group of this well-marked 
plant is well portrayed in the excellent illus- 
tration accompanying these notes. 

EK. H. JENKINS. 








Dahlia cuttings.—During February it is 
necessary to place Dahlia roots on a brisk 
bottom-heat, whether produced by hot water 
or by means of manure. A layer of soil 
should be placed over the manure, and the 
roots put on this and half-covered with soil, 
leaving the upper portion of the tubers, and 
especially the crown, bare. If on a bed 
heated by hot-water pipes placed underneath 
it, then slates should be put on the pipes. 
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The soil should be put on the slates, and the | 
roots put in position, as above directed. As 
to the time the roots are put into heat, this 
must depend to some extent upon the num- | 
ber of cuttings required. The cuttings can | 
be taken off when they are 4 inches long, cut- 
ting them through just above the eye nearest | 
the root. The first cuttings are often too 
large and hollow in the stem, and may be | 
thrown on one side, those that are smaller 
and harder being the best. When taken off | 
they should be placed in light, sandy soil in | 
pots, and the pots plunged in a moist manure- | 
heat. At this season it will be four or five | 
weeks before they root, but as the days | 
lengthen aud the weather becomes warmer, 
three weeks or so will suffice. As soon as 
the cuttings have rooted, they should be 
potted into small pots, kept close for a time, 
and then be gradually hardened off. 





THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY | 
FLOWERS. 
BuyYING EXPERIENCE. 

I SUPPOSE everyone has to buy his own ex- 
perience. Truly, some of us have to pur- 
chase it in hard cash, as the plants we lose 
amount to no inconsiderable item, and 
among the things which trouble me is that 
of trying plants which become lost before | 
long. Sometimes these losses cannot be 
helped, but I imagine, from what I see, that 
we might save more did we consider more 
than we do that gardens and plants differ, 
and that some experimental work will often 
tell us wherein we have failed. I want to 
talk to some of my fellow-amateurs, and to | 
tell them about some of my attempts at grow- 
ing plants and how I failed or succeeded. | 

DELPHINIUMS.—We have few _ nobler | 
plants than the Delphiniums, and nobody who 
has seen them growing in his garden will 
willingly be without them. They send up 
such fine spikes of beautiful flowers that 
after admiring them a little away we look 
with increased admiration at the individual | 
flowers—pips, some would say—and then we 
step back a bit and look at them again. But 
we may find, as I have found, that they can- 
not well be left alone for years without fall- 
ing off. They want good treatment to keep 
them bold and good, and I think it will pay | 
well to lift them every three years, to split 
them up, dig the ground deeply and well, 
and give them some good, well-rotted manure, 
and then replant. I used to wonder at the 
advice to replant the outer growths of peren- 
nials and not the inner, as we often think 
of giving a friend a crown or two, and we 
take this from the outer growths and leave 
ourselves the inner ones. We find the next 
year that he has finer plants, and we set it 
down to the fresh soil. It may be partly 
owing to this, but I am learning that it is 
sound practice to replant the outer, and not 
the weakened and crowded-up inner growths. 
But the slugs, which are a terrible pest to 
me, will crop down the new growths if we 
do not take care, and these pests must thus 
be watched. By the way, I have discovered 
that the double varieties are not usually so 
noble in their growth as the singles. What 
they gain in doubleness they seem to lose in 
strength. But I cannot understand why the 
French double varieties seem weaker growers 
as a whole than those raised in England and 
Scotland. Another thing which occupies my 
mind is that of having autumn bloom from 
these Delphiniums. We are told that if we 
cut them down just after blooming we will 
have autumn flowers. It may be so in some 
years, but in others the autumn flowers we 
want do not come, and thus if I want to be 
sure of autumn blooms I must cut down my 
plants before, instead of after, they give 
their summer flowers. Some time I may tell 
my troubles with some of the Delphinium 
species, but in the meantime I am only | 
referring to the splendid hybrids, as they are | 
ealled, which are the glories of our hardy 
gardens in the summer time. 

WALLFLOWERS:—There are Wallflowers 
and Wallflowers, and while we may have 
good Wallflowers from the nurseries one year 
we may have poor ones another. So, too, 
with those of our own raising from seeds, | 








| more spikes, 


| price. 
| thing like suitable treatment ; the second will 


|growing this very lovely little plant. 





which is, I am finding, the cheapest and best 
way of getting good and cheap plants. From ! 
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a threepenny or a sixpenny packet of seeds 
we can have enough plants to stock not 
only our own, but our friends’ gardens. I 
have been experimenting, and I find that 
there are two or three things which are im- 
portant factors in the practice of growing 
good Wallflowers. The first is early sowing. 
If we want good plants for the next spring, 
we must not wait until May or June, but we 
must sow in good weather in March or early 
April. The next is thin sowing. If we sow 
the seeds thickly, the seedlings come too 
close, and are weakly to begin with. Scatter 
the seeds very, very thinly, and the young 
plants will come up healthy and strong, and 
give less trouble when they come to be trans- 
planted. Seedlings from thinly-sown seeds 
are better -than those which have to be 
thinned out before pricking off. Then early 
pricking off is desirable, and I should allow 
the plants thus pricked off plenty of room. 
If you are going to give them another trans- 
planting before putting them wheré they are 
to flower, allow them 6 inches, if not a foot, 
apart. When transplanting, I have found it 
a good thing to pinch off the tap-root, to 
induce the growth of rootlets, After they 
have become established, I see it does them 
good to pinch out the centres of the plants. 
They thus become bushy, and give many 
Do not do this after June, how- 
ever, or few flowers may follow if we have a 
bad autumn. Then I have learned that the 
plants must be early transplanted to their 
permanent quarters, or they may suffer in 
winter. September will do for this, but it 
should be early in the month. Another thing 
I find is that the seedlings should never be 
put into loose and rich soil. ‘‘Sweet are the 
uses of adversity’? for Wallflowers; and 
Spartan treatment makes good flowering and 
frost-enduring plants. JI often tread the 
ground into which the seedlings are to be 
put at their first and second transplantings. 
The reader will, probably, say, ‘‘Why all 
this about such a simple flower which every- 
body can grow?” But, after all, it is worth 
doing well. 

THE SCHIZOCODON.—I have been trying my 


| hand at alpines as well as border flowers, and 


I have been tempted by the catalogue de- 
scriptions of a little Japanese Moonwort 


| called by the long and uncouth name of 


Schizocodon soldanelloides—a name which 


| makes one look up a catalogue almost every 


time one wants to write it. Well, I find that 


| it is much better to pay a decent price for a 


plant which has been grown and established 
in a pot in this country than to buy for a 
trifle a Schizocodon which has just been im- 
ported from Japan, even if not a sixth of the 
The first will likely live, if it has any- 


probably die, and its successors of the same 
kind will almost certainly die also, after your 
having hugged yourself into the hope of suc- 
cess. That is why a plant which may cost 
you sevenpence in Japan costs you half-a- 
crown or three and sixpence here. The nur- 


| seryman is not a philanthropist, and must 


make his business pay, or he will land in the 
bankruptcy court. If you buy an established 
Japanese Moonwort, as I call this Schizoco- 
don, in a pot, give it loam, leaf-soil, and sand 
in about equal parts, and put it out in a 
shady part of the rockery, where it will not 
be too dry, you will have a good chance cf 
It 
wants plenty of water in summer, and, as 
this is needed, I see it is good for its health 
if I put sand about it every now and again, 
to replace what is washed away, tucking the 
sand, with a little loam among it, well in 
about the plant and un, to its crowns. With 
this treatment I find I can grow this fairy- 
like plant, whose pink flowers and lovely- 
coloured leaves are charming in the highest 
degree. 
THE AMATEUR OF Harpy PLANTS. 





Narcissus minimus.—This charming little 
Daffodil, the smallest of the golden trumpet 
section, is one of the earliest to bloom in the 
open air, often being in flower before January 


| is out, and:now, in the first week of February, 


in perfection. A colony of a couple of dozen 
bulbs in a sheltered nook in the rock-garden 
presents a lovely picture in the dark days 


-inch across. 





of the year, especially if surfaced with a 
dwarf plant which will hide the soil. For 
this there is no better subject than the 
Violet Cress (Ionopsidium acaule), a delight- 
ful little Portuguese annual, which, if once 
sown, will propagate itself annually from 
self-sown seed. This will attain a height of 
2 inches, and will be in flower in January at 
the same time as the Narcissus, its tiny laver- 
der blossoms setting off the gold of the Daffo- 
dil to perfection. Considerable variation 
occurs in the size of the flowers of Narcissus 
minimus, these in some instances being 
almost as large as those of N. nanus. In all 
probability this difference in size also occurs 
in its native habitat, as this variation would 
be likely to result in the case of self-sown 
seedlings. The extreme height of the 
smallest and most desirable form is 3 inches, 
and each flower is scarcely more than half an 
In the south-west some of the 
Polyanthus Narcissi come into bloom even 
before Christmas, but Narcissus minimus is 
the first of the true Daffodils to flower.— 
S. W. FITZHERBERT. 





THE CUSHION IRISES. 


Some of us amateurs are delighted to think 
that among our numbers we include that 
famous novelist, Eden Philpotts, who, some 
time ago, delighted us with a book on his 
garden experiences. Like others, he experi- 
mented with the Cushion Irises, and it seems 
to me that it may be worth while to tell my 
fellow-gardeners (for we amateurs are proud 
of that name, as well) how I failed and suc- 
ceeded with these queer, but very, very beau- 
tiful flowers, called the Cushion or Oncocyc- 
lus Irises. My garden is in a district with a 
considerable rainfall, but, by following some 
good advice, I managed to bloom these fas- 
cinating flowers, Iris susiana and Iris iberica. 
T lost them afterwards, but that was not their 
fault, but mine. Let me say, by way of pre- 
face, that Iris susiana, which is said to come 
from the neighbourhood of Sus, has great 
flowers, of a wonderful light grey, all veined 
with black, and ornamented with a blotch of 
black on each fall. Iris iberica is also large 
in its blooms; but its flowers are of a kind of 
pearl-white, with dark blotches and strange 
black markings. This description sounds 
extremely bald when one thinks of the won- 
derful flowers, but that cannot be helped, as, 
not being a word-painter, but an amateur 
gardener who loves his flowers, I cannot hope 
to describe well enough such strangely beau- 
tiful flowers, which, with all their beauty, 
yet carry about with them some impression, 
as if there was something unearthly about 
them. I may say that susiana grows about a 
foot high, and the other rather less. 

Well, to begin with the purchase. I 
bought the plants, and received them about 
September. Following the advice I got from 
someone, I made up for them a little corner 
of dry soil, well mixed with sand and leaf- 
mould, and with some old lime rubbish 
among it. This little corner was in a dry 
border, lying well to the sun, and well shel- 
tered from the north winds by a wall. There 
they were planted in earliest November, the 
soil just avove the crown of the rhizome, as 
we call the root-stock. This was firmed up, 
and then, as the weather was dry, a little 
water was put on with the rose to settle the 
soil. This was cbvered over with a hand- 
light, with the top set corner-wise, so as to 
allow air, but not rain, to get in. 

Here the plants lay snug until spring, 
when they sent up their leaves, and in due 
time favoured me with their most wonderful 
flowers. The next season they did not 
flower, and had become weaker, but this was, 
I believe, to be accounted for by the removal 
of the handlight and the consequent exposure 
of the plants to the rains of autumn, which 
ushered in premature growth, which was 
nipped in spring, while the want of shelter, 
and the absence of a complete rest, prevented 
the formation of the flowering buds. Such 
was my first experience with Oncocyclus or 
Cushion Irises, which, by the way, have re- 
ceived the latter name by reason of the vel- 
vety blotch which adorns the flowers. My 
later experiments may stand for another 
time, as my aim was always to make them 
permanent, and not merely temporary, deni- 
zens of the garden. 
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ANTHEMIS CUPANIANA. 


ber many beautiful border or rock plants, 


_some possessing much beauty both in their | 





Anthemis cupaniana. From a photograph by Mr. S. Arnott, Sunnymead, Dumfries, 


foliage and their flowers. Among 
prettiest of those which are suitable for both 
border and rockery is Anthemis cupaniana, 
the subject of the illustration on this page. 
It is evidently a form of A. montana, but is 
superior to the species in its general char- 
acter and beauty. The ornamental foliage, 
which is beautifully divided, is of quite a 
silvery character in dry weather, and has all 
the appearance of beautiful carving of frosted 
silver. The flowers, simple as they are, are 
also extremely beautiful, their ray petals 
being of the purest white and of excellent 
form, while the dise is yellow. The whole 
plant is of rather trailing habit. It looks 
more beautiful when thus disposed over a 
stone of darkish colour, but, if desired, it 
can be fastened up like many other border 
flowers. If this is done it will be about a 
foot or a little more in height, and will be a 
pleasing subject in the border, although it 
looks better when trailing in a natural way. 
Anthemis cupaniana is one of the most free- 
flowering of hardy plants, and will give 
blooms over a series of months, especially if 
the withered flowers are removed. These 
blooms, which are each rather more than an 
inch across, are suitable for cutting, being 
produced on stems of some length. The 
plant is perfectly hardy in any moderately 
light and dry soil. It can be increased by 
division, cuttings, or seeds. The illustration 
shows a plant which is growing in a dryish 
border facing south-west, with full exposure 
to the sun. 


Dumfries. S. ARNOTT. 


THE PANNONIA TREFOIL. 


A HANDSOME Clover not generally known is 
Trifolium pannonicum, the Pannonia Tre- 
foil, which, although not showy in the way 
of colouring, is a border plant which always 
gives much pleasure when in bloom. It was 
introduced from its native country, the Pied- 
mont Alps, in 1752, but is not yet widely in 
cultivation, although a plant which presents 
no difficulty in the way of cultivation. T. 
pannonicum varies slightly in its qualities, 
and some forms are better than others, al- 
though I have not met with one which can 
be called worthless, even when compared 
with the best varieties. I observe that its 
height is given as one foot, but it is generally 


considerably taller, and I have observed it | 


almost 3 feet high in strong soil, especially in 
the case of the strongest growing varieties. 
It is usually about a foot and a half with 


Sta : | with leaves of the general character of the 
THE Chamomiles include among their num- | 


the | ance when in bloom. The flowering season 


me. This Trefoil is an erect-growing plant, | 


other Clovers, and with rather oval heads of 
creamy-white. These are of large size, and | 
a good-sized plant offers a pleasing appear- 


| handsomest of the 
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for a week or two. Propagation by means 
of seeds is easily performed by sowing them 
aS soon as ripe, or in spring, in pans or pots 
of light soil, pricking off the seedlings when 
large enough to handle, and afterwards 
planting them where they are to bloom. A\l- 
though not a brilliant plant, this Clover is a 
most ornamental one, S. ARNOTT. 





Heliotrope Mathilde Cremieux. — Herr 
Karl Teupel, of Quedlinburg, writing in the 
Deutsche Gaertner Zeitung, praises highly 
a French variety of MHeliotrope, called 
Mathilde Crémieux, obtained by M. Bruant. 
The plant, he says, is vigorous, neat in habit, 
and produces very large and compact umbels, 
deliciously scented, and of a tender lilac- 
blue. Planted in clumps, it is, when in 
bloom, sttperb. Its colour, which is unique, 
is not found in any other race of plants. 





VERBASCUM LONGIFOLIUM 
PANNOSUM. 


THIS is a noble plant, and certainly the 
Mulleins. The photo- 
graph from which the accompanying illustra- 
tion was reproduced was taken in a garden in 
the south of Ireland late in May. A few 
weeks later the character of this fine Mullein 
would have been better shown, for then the 
tall flower-spike would have attained perfec- 
tion; but even at the time of my visit the 
plant was very beautiful, the silvery sheen of 
the great, arching leaves, each about 3 feet 
in length, and 8 inches in breadth, and the 
white down covering the unexpanded flower- 
spike, well shown up by the green of the 
| Grass on which it was growing, and the back- 
ground of foliage plants, forming a delightful 





begins in June, but lasts for a few weeks. 
As already indicated, the Pannonian Clover 
grows to a fair height in the border, and the 
variation in the flowers, so far as regards 
the size of the heads of bloom, is consider- 
able. It is not particular as to soil, and I 
have had it do well in a light and sandy 
soil, as well as in a richer and more reten- 
tive one, although in the former it was 
dwarfer. It can be multiplied by division or 


scheme of soft colour. As will be seen, the 
leaves are graduated in size, the upper ones 
being less than one-third the size of the 
lowest. The flower-stem reaches a height of 
over 7 feet, about twenty supplementary 
flower-spikes, each 3 feet in length, surround- 
ing the main stem just above the foliage, over 
which the central flower-spike towers for 
another 3 feet. The flowers, which are clear 
yellow, are larger than those of most Mul- 
| leins, being rather over 2 inches across, and 





Verbascum longifolium pannosum, 


by seeds. Divisions are not easily secured, 
as the root-stock of the plant is exceedingly 
hard, but side pieces can be taken off and 
put into pots until rooted, or even under a 
handlight in the open or a frame kept close 


borne in such profusion as to hide the 
stems. This Verbascum is a splendid sub- 
ject for the wild garden, where its effect is 
very striking. 

8. W. FITZHERBERT. 
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VEGETABLES. 


FORCED VEGETABLES AT THE ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


WiTH the commencement of the present 
year the council of this society inaugu- 
rated a series of classes and prizes for 
various fruits and vegetables, two or three 
classes being arranged for each meeting. 
The fruit classes are promoted ostensibly to 
take the place of the usual October show of 
fruit, a course which will, no doubt, create 
much discontent, seeing that this fruit show 
was the only occasion at which country gar- 
deners and fruit-growers foregathered. If 
it was a rather monotonous show, that was 
due to the fact that the schedule was a repe- 
tition of that of previous years, and intro- 
duced no special features. In any case, to 
all fruit-growers the show was one of exceed- 
ing interest, and its abolition is little less 
than acalamity. But the society did nothing 
practical in the way of competitions to en- 
courage vegetables, yet these rank in all 
garden operations of the very first import- 
ance, hence, on the other hand, the. estab- 
lishment of occasional classes for competi- 
tions in these products merits special 
approval. The first of such competitions 
took place at the meeting held at Vincent- 
square on January 26th last, the classes 
being for two bunches of blanched Sea- 
kale; two separate dozens of stems of Rhu- 
barb; and four kinds of  salading. 
These were gardeners’ classes. One for 
forced vegetables, open to the trade, brought 
no entry. The gardeners’ products were not 
very high class in the two first-named sub- 
jects, the first-prize bundles of Seakale 
being, if well blanched, too much drawn and 
lanky, while the second-prize bundles, though 
rather more sturdy, had been too much ex- 
posed to light, and had purple, leafy tops. 
Had-really good Seakale been sent, neither of 
these lots would have gained a prize. Only 
one lot of two dozen stems of Rhubarb, 
Albert and Linnzeus, was staged, and these 
were absolutely alike, as Rhubarbe that are 
forced are so apt to be. Only one collection 
of four kinds of salading was staged, this com- 
prising Mustard and Cress, very excellent, in 
punnets, very good Batavian Endive, well 
blanched, fairly good, though a little drawn, 
Chicory, and old Beets. It is just possible, 
because these January classes were so little 
known, that entries suffered in consequence. 
Probably, later on, there may be material im- 
provement in both entries and in products. 
Staged, not for competition, by Mr. C. 
Foster, of the University College Gardens, 
Reading, was a very excellent collection of 
forced vegetables. This included very fine 
stems of Rhubarbs Linneus and Hawke’s 
Champagne, Chicory, finely blanched, red 
Kclinse, and Golden Sunbeam Tomatoes and 
Golden Ball Cabbage Lettuces. Besides 
these products, Mr. Foster had some really 
splendid roots of Seakale, grown from root- 
cuttings planted in April, the roots having 
been lifted in November. These, with all 
their numerous, thong-like side or terminal 
roots attached, each one having enough to 
make ten or twelve root-cuttings, were in 
their main stems from 1} inches to 2 inches 
in diameter. Some partially callused root- 
cuttings made in November were also shown. 
It is to be feared, so general is public ignor- 
ance concerning these roots and their propa- 
gation, few visitors understood the lesson 
they were intended to convey. A. D. 





Early Radishes outdoors.—I am convinced 
that many opportunities are lost by not sow- 
ing early Radishes in the open because of the 
fear that frost may destroy the crop. It has 
been found that, given a sheltered site, 
Radishes are hardy, even in a young state. 
Market growers devote much attention to 
covering up the Radishes lightly with straw, 
in order to ward off both frost and birds. On 
a narrow, slightly-raised border, if only a foot 
wide, a succession of Radishes may be main- 
tained for some time if sown thinly and 
periodically. An enemy of the Radish-bed is 
the chaffinch, a bird one may have missed 
from the garden for some weeks, but one that 














usually finds the Radish-bed as soon as seeds 
show signs of germination. A little straw 
provides, perhaps, the best protection for out- 
side sowings, for neither nets nor cotton are 
of any use. If a broken mesh occurs in a 
fish-net covering favoured seeds, the chaffinch 
will find it.—W. S. 





SCARCITY OF WINTER GREENS. 


Ir is not the severity of the winter that has 
caused this shortage, but the exceptionally 
dry period during July and the best half of 
August last year—a time when plants could 
not be set out in their permanent quarters 
with any chance of success unless the water- 
can could be used daily until such plants 
were established. Happy are those who have 
still standing the old spring bed of Cabbage 
of last year, where they can cut and come 
again, and few greens can beat them for ten- 
derness. In many gardens spring Cabbages 
will be scarce this season, as it was impos- 
sible to get the seedlings to make much head- 
way back in the autumn. The first sowings 
were too big and the later sowings too small 
to set out in October, and it is only those 
people who looked ahead, and had the seed- 
lings dibbled into nursery lines in late 
autumn that have plants to set out this 
month. These will be later in coming to per- 
fection than those set out in autumn; but 
such will come in earlier than January sow- 
ings, and those who are short of plants 
should not delay this operation. An ordi- 
nary cutting-box or half a dozen seed-pane, 
will accommodate some hundreds of seed- 
lings, which. may easily be raised in a green- 
house. As soon as germinated, stand the 
plants near the glass where a little fresh air 
ean reach them during favourable weather, 
Do not over-water, and dust a little wood- 
ashes among them, with just a pinch of sul- 
phur if mildew appears. Avoid letting the 
plants get spindly by pricking out the desired 
number into similar pans or boxes of light 
soil when large enough to handle, and, when 
established, they may be placed out under 
a south wall, and protected at night for a 
time, when towards the middle of March or 
a little later, according to size of plant, also 
the weather, they may be planted out in good 
soil 15 inches asunder each way. 
DEVONIAN. 


PARSLEY. 


A Goop supply of Parsley is valued in all 
gardens, large or small, but yet how often 
does the supply fall far short of the quantity 
required. Considering the importance of 
the crop, it shows how desirable it is to adopt 
a fixed routine of culture, and not the hap- 
hazard system so often seen in small gar- 
dens—i.e., a good supply for a few months 
during the summer, and then a considerable 
falling-off. In large establishments, where 
Parsley is in regular request, perhaps two 
or three times daily, the gardener is fully 
alive to the desirability of keeping up a regu- 
lar and steady supply. During the past 
severe weather, where due provision was not 
made to meet winter calls, how unthankful 
has been the task of hunting amongst the 
snow for perhaps a few sprays, but yet, with 
a little forethought for winter preparation, 
during the preceding summer and autumn, 
this might have been easily avoided. I am 
well aware of the difficulty there is in some 
gardens of even getting Parsley to grow, let 
alone thrive satisfactorily. This is generally 
the case in old gardens, which are either very 
deficient in lime or too rich in humus, 
through a long period of heavy manuring. 
Where Parsley does not thrive, or dies off 
suddenly, a dressing of fresh-slaked lime will 
often alter matters. A dressing of steamed 
bone-meal or superphosphate of lime is als 
very beneficial in imparting a sturdier 
growth, so as to enable it to withstand the 
rigours of a severe winter. Soot is also a 
capital stimulant.. A firm root-run is also 
very essential, as Parsley appears to thrive 
most satisfactorily in a soil of a clayey 
nature, with a fair proportion of lime in its 
composition. I have had to do with two gar- 
dens on the limestone formation, and in 
each of these the growth of the Parsley was 
all that could be desired. Although Parsley 
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thrives best on a fairly fertile soil, yet this 
must not be heavily manured, or the growth 
will be rank, and not at all suitable for gar- 
nishing. Coarsely-grown Parsley cannot be 
depended upon for the winter supply, ag 
even upon the approach of winter or foggy 
periods the leaves rot off wholesale. Medium- 
sized leaves of a handsome, curled appear- 
ance always find favour, and can only be 
procured when grown in a fairly open posi- 
tion, well exposed to light and air. In small 
gardens Parsley is often grown so as to form 
an edging, and for the summer produce this 
may answer very well; but for affording a 
supply for the winter it must be grown in 
such a way that it can be easily protected. 
Thick sowing is an evil, the plants becoming 
so quickly crowded. It is astonishing the 
size even a single root of Parsley will grow 
to when there is sufficient room for develop- 
ment. Thick sowing is often resorted to as 
a means of affording additional roots for 
transplanting, but this latter practice is not 
advisable. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Sowing Peas.—Will you please tell me in your 
next, issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED how long a row 
of Peas a quart of seed should occupy? My gardener 
sows his seed very much too thickly, and I think, 
perhaps, I could persuade him of his mistake if I 
could tell him how far a quart of seed should go. 
How early do you consider it profitable to sow Peas 
out-of-doors in the South of England? My garden 
is very sheltered.— AMATEUR. 

[The length of row a quart of Peas should 
sow will depend somewhat on the height of 
the variety. If a quite dwarf early Pea, a 
quart would sow rows of a total length of 
100 feet. If a later and strong-growing, 
branching Pea, 3 feet to 4 feet in height, 
120 feet to 180 feet, and if a tall variety, 


6 feet in height, a length of 150 feet. We- 


fully realise how common and mistaken is 
the practice of sowing Peas (whether edible 
or Sweet) far too thickly. If you will induce 
your gardener, when next he proposes to 
sow Peas, first to have the ground trenched 
or worked 2 feet deep, burying down fully 
14 inches to 15 inches a good dressing of half- 
decayed manure, then, when the soil has 
settled down firmly, to draw drills 6 inches 
broad and from 2 inches to 8 inches deep, 
putting in the Peas fully 8 inches apart in 
two rows down the broad drills, he will find 
that a pint will cover as much drill as he 
finds a quart to do now—perhaps even more 
—and when, later, the plants grow strong, 
they will branch out and carry a far heavier 
crop of pods than he can get from a thickly- 
sown row. Crowded rows invariably cause 
the plants to give out just at the critical time 
of cropping, because the roots are starved 
and the plants cannot get light and air. You 
may make a sowing of any first early variety 
on a sheltered border in the south of the 
kingdom at once, and continue to make 
sowings of other and later varieties every 
fortnight or so up to the end of May if you 
have ample room and good, holding soil.] 

Liming ground.—How long an interval must one 
allow betweer the time of dressing a kitchen garden 
with lime and sowing seeds in it?—AMATEUR. 

[Apply fresh kiln-lime to the soil. You 
may spread that about so soon ae it is slaked, 
and dig it in, then commence to crop at once. 
If you apply gas-lime, do that in November. 
Spread it evenly, let it lie four weeks, then 
dig it in. You may safely crop after such 
dressing in February or March.]} 


Winter Broccoli.—Many are now consulting 
seed catalogues, with the view to choosing the 
varieties of Broccoli they are to grow, and 
without a knowledge of these they may select 
very unsuitable kinds. Undoubtedly some 
kinds are more hardy than others (much de- 
pending on the treatment they receive). In 
very severe winters, in the major portion of 
instances, no kind can be said to be perfectly 
hardy. This, however, should not deter 
anyone from planting small quantities of 
several sorts, and, uncertain as mid-winter 
kinds are, I strongly advise the planting of 
one or more kinds for this season, seeing no 
one can say what the weather may be. This 
year I had for my Christmas dinner small 
white heads of what, to me, is the best mid- 
winter Broccoli, Snow’s Winter White. The 
stock was a most select one (not a rogue in 
a hundred). These were grown in an open 
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situation here in West Surrey, the soil being | 


sandy and dry. The bed was sown at the 
end of April, and the plants set out on land 
in which early Potatoes had been grown. 


These were not forward enough to suffer | : 
¥ | THE Hydrangea is capable of the very best 


from the severe frost we had some weeks pre- 
viously. Unfortunately, I did not lift any 


of them, and now—the first week in January | 


—all are dead from the frost and snow. 
Some years ago, when at Rood Ashton, Mr. 
Strugnell showed me a small cold glass- 
house, which he kept filled with Broccoli all 
through the winter by lifting from the open, 
plants that had advanced enough to be satis- 
factory. ‘This is a capital method. Hardi- 
ness in a great measure depends on culture. 
A close, warm position is not good, as in 
such Broccoli often suffers the most.—J. 
CROOK. 


Early Tomatoes in fruit-houses.—With | the winter. 
about 
In a general | 
way, the last half of January is soon enough. | 


the New Year, many are thinking 
sowing their early Tomatoes. 


For years I kept a few cuttings, rooted in 
autumn, but for general use the results do 
not pay for the extra trouble. 
about the time I name above, the plants come 





| margin. 
as this—one that is canable of producing a | 
When sown | 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HYDRANGEAS PLANTED OUT. 


effects, and well repays any extra attention 


which it receives—a statement which may be | 


easily proved by the superb small specimens 
that London market growers yearly send to 
Covent Garden. But when grown into large 


| plants, its strong, gross-feeding roots soon 


impoverish the soil, and unless the latter be 
well supplied with lquid-manure, the blooms 
become small and the foliage sickly. A good 
way to treat such plants is to plant them 
out in the open air, giving them a sheltered 
yet sunny spot and good soil. In the Mid- 
lands and the North the Hydrangea is not 
always satisfactory, being liable to injury in 
The Hydrangea always flowers 
best in seashore districts, and a plant loaded 
with flowers, as in the illustration, is a beau- 
tiful object on the lawn or on the shrubbery 
Such a beautiful flowering plant 


lasting and cheerful display of fine flowers 
while the ordinary summer-bedding plants 


A we'l-flowered specimen of Hydrangea Hortensia, 


strong and vigorous from the first, and gene- 
rally produce fine crops. In most gardens it 
is easy to find a place to raise the young seed- 
lings in; but it is when planting out comes 
round that the difficulty arises, more espe- 
cially where glass accommodation is limited. 
Having this to contend with for many years, 


I had to resort to many makeshifts, using | 
I prefer | 


both plant-houses and fruit-houses. 
the fruit-houses, unless the plant-houses have 
abundance of air. Often, in Peach-houses 


and vinerics there are odd places where a few | 
The root-space | 


Tomatoes may be grown. 
need not be great, 9-inch pots being large 
enough. 
a vinery hy placing boxes on a shelf about 
3 feet from the glass at the back of a lean-to 
house. The shelf was 8 feet from the 
ground. I used to allow space between the 
Vines to train the Tomatoes down the trellis, 
and never have I seen finer crops.— 


fi On Ben C, 





Index to Volume XXX.—The bindin, 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 28. 


For years I obtained grand crops In | 





| the 


are completely washed out—deserves a little 
more attention than it has hitherto received. 
Before planting, the beds should be deeply 
trenched, but if the soil be,of good quality 
little manure should be applied at first ; but 
after they get established, and have done 


| flowering, the old weakly wood should be 


well thinned out, and a good top-dressing of 
manure should be applied annually 

The plant figured had a circumference of 
feet 10 inches high, 


97 feet 9 inches, was 5 
and carried 500 blooms. 





THE UTILISATION OF OLD 
STEMS. 

WHEN, as sometimes happens, a timber-tree 
dies, or has to be sacrificed on account of its 
interfering with some distant view or other 
cause, it may, if conveniently situated within 
confines of the pleasure-grounds or 
shrubbery, be beheaded instead of being cut 
down altogether, and turned to profitable 
account as a support for some quick-growing 
flowering subject. If of any great size, 
there is, of course, a certain amount of risk 
attending the beheading of a tree for this 
purpose ; but with the aid of the proper tools 
and—what is of still greater importance— 


TREE- 


| cover it with. 


| ing 


the services of men thoroughly accustomed 
to the work, it can be safely accomplished. 
In dealing with a tree which has to be 
treated in this way, the top should be taken 
off at a point distant from the ground some 
10 feet, 15 feet, or 20 feet, just as fancy 
dictates, or according to the natural habit 
of the climber which it is the intention to 
The top or head must not, vf 
course, be cut off all at once, but piecemeal 
fashion, and this is where the services of ex- 
perienced workmen come in. The branches 
or limbs below the point at which the stem 
is to be cut off are best left about 5 feet in 
length. If discrimination is used in select- 
ing the best-situated of these, and in retain- 
xz a sufficiency of them to enable the 
growths of the climber, whatever it may be, 
to lay hold of and depend from them in a 
natural manner, a beautiful and striking 


| object will be secured when the whole is 


properly clothed. 

When the lopping has been completed, the 
next thing is to dig a hole close up to the 
stem, of sufficient capacity to hold two cart- 





loads of rich compost. Make the hole 2 feet 
in depth, and if at all wet, 6 inches deeper, 
and fill to the latter depth with broken 
bricks for drainage. This will give 
whatever plant is employed a good 
start, and also enab'e it to grow 
vigorously, and quickly clothe the 
stem and drap? the branches. A cer- 
tain amount of training is, of course, 
necessary until the stem and branches 
are furnished with their full comple- 
ment of growths, but, after this, little 
training is required, a; the more natu- 
rally the growtls are a!lowed to droop 
and throw themselves about, the more 
beautiful and charming the effect. 
A few of the more suitable subjects 
for this purpose are Roses of the 
rambling, Hybrid, Wichuraiana, and a 
few of the evergreen types, Clematis 
montana, C. Flammula, C. F. panicu- 
lata, Honeysuckle —not forgetting 
the Japanese variety—and the com- 
mon white Jessamine. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Trees bleeding.—Last week, before 
the frost set in in this district,, I 
went over a plantation of forest trees 
which have been planted about six 
years, and sawed off the lower 
branches wherever they seemed too 
low or I thought the tree would be 
improved thereby. On Sunday last 
I noticed that several of these trees— 
Ash, I think they are—were appa- 
rently bleeding at the wounds made 
by sawing off the branches. On exa- 
mining them more clesely, I found 
that it was what seemed to be merely 
water trickling down the main stem. 
Early on Monday morning I found 
icicles on the stems of the trees, and 
later, when the sun thawed these, 
water again appeared to be trickling 
from the wounds of this particular 
variety of tree. Could you, throug. GAR- 


| DENING ILLUSTRATED, give me any explana- 


tion of this occurrence? I should be most 
interested to know what causes it?—J. A. G. 

Cotoneasters.—I was pleased to see the 
notes by ‘“X.’’ on these very ornamental 
berry-bearing shrubs in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 6th. I was, however, much surprised 
at his statement that the berries of C. frigida 
are ‘‘so palatable to the birds.’ I had 
intended sending some notes on these shrubs 
myself, but my experience of them would 
have led me to say that the berries of Coton- 
easters generally are, apparently so distaste- 
ful to the birds that they are left hanging 
long after other berry-bearing trees have 
been stripp:d. My trees of C. frigida are 
laden with berries now, but the ravages of 
frost and time have marred their beauty 
considerably. The leaves of this Cotoneaster 
hang on much later than those of many de 
ciduous trees, and when their silvery lining 
is revealed by a gentle breeze, the contrast 


| with the crimson berries is most effective. 


There is one other variety not enumerated 
by ‘‘X.’’—viz., angustifolia—which has yel- 
low berries, and is at present rather scarce, 
—N. S. T. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—The ‘Tulips 
other bulbs planted in autumn, that were 
mulched after planting, are coming through 
the mulch very strongly. Old Mushroom- 
beds, where available, are very useful when 
well broken up for mulching. 
Mushroom-beds, we appreciate Moss-litter- 
manure. This manure is useful for mulching 
Rhododendrons, hardy Azaleas, and Lilies. 
Charred garden refuse is splendid for dress- 
ing flower-beds and borders. Where beds 
are filled with spring flowers, which are 
cleared off in time for planting summer- 
flowering annuals or Pelargoniums, 
charred material makes a splendid top-dress- 
ing, forked in rather lightly. The plants 
never do so well in land deeply dug in May, 
as things do not grow so well in loose soil. 


ive ryhen trodden, the settlement is not | : A 
Riven. wo paaet, | that were pruned back in autumn, will now, 


sufficient. Tender annuals, such as Ver- 
benas, Petunias, and fibrous-rooted Begonias 
should be sown now.in a warm house. We 
are sowing ours in a forcing-house, with a 
night temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. 


s90n germinate. Lobelias should be sown in 


this | 


and | 


Next to the | 


autumn, and then they may be grown cool. | 


If sowing is delayed till spring, they should 
be sown in warm house, and pricked off into 
boxes or small pots. There is a craze now 


for cheapness, and boxes, in many instances, | 


take the place of pots, but I prefer to pot off 
Petunias and Verbenas, and_ sub-tropical 


plants, such as Castor-oils and other large- | 


leaved plants, must be in single pots and 
have warmth. Prepare sites for Sweet Peas. 
Blend the manure with the soil. 


Fruit garden.—Peaches should be pruned 
and trained before the buds get very promi- 
nent. I have heard old gardeners say they 
like the sap to be on the move before the 
trees are pruned. One reason for this was, 
doubtless, the necessity for cutting to a 
wood-bud, and very early in the season, 
until the flower-buds had gained some promi- 
nence, the wood-buds could not always be 
identified. Where the buds came in triplets, 
a wood-bud between two flower-buds, the 
matter was easy. 
were planted last autumn should be cut 
rather hard back to obtain enough young 
shoots to form a base for the future trees. 
Sometimes the young trees have been more 
or less trained in the nursery, and then the 
pruning at the beginning need not be so hard. 
What we really want is a well-balanced tree. 
Spraying may be done till the buds begin to 
swell. If done afterwards, the strength of 
the spraying fluid must be much reduced— 
in fact, to avoid risk, the trees should be 
sprayed before the buds start. Lime is an 
old-fashioned remedy for insects and Moss, 
and if more lime were used, there would be 
Isss need for other things. Bush fruits and 
Raspberries may yet be planted on well- 
broken-up and manured land. Black Cur- 
rants do best in rather damp land. Rasp- 
berries will grow in partial shade. New 
plantations should be cut down to near the 


ground the first season, to give time for | 


strong growth. 


Vegetable garden.—I have often 
dered why so few amateurs grow Asparagus 
and Seakale. Neither of these is difficult to 
grow. Trench deeply and manure liberally. 
Modern Asparagus growers, instead of 
making a narrow, grayve-like bed for Aspara- 
gus, trench and manure a plot of land, 
making it as good as possible, and in April 
plant in shallow trenches yearling plants. 
Cover the roots with a little better soil. If 
the soil is of a porous nature, dress with salt, 
one pound to the square yard, and during, the 
spring and summer keep down weeds, and 
place small stakes to the main stems, to sup- 
port from injury by wind. When the plants 
are older, they will not require stakes, as 
they will be strong enough to resist wind- 
pressure. If there is a warm house or frame, 
fill as many small pots as the number of 
plants required, and place two seeds in each. 
When the seeds grow, the weakest can be 
pulled up, and by May the plants are har- 
dened off and planted out in rows 2 feet 
apart, and 15 inches apart in the rows. Time 


Young fruit-trees that | 


won- | 


| soil should be light 


| ing must be used. 





is saved, and plants enough to plant a good- 
sized plot can be raised in a small space. 
Seakale is best raised from cuttings of the 
roots, but seeds may be sown thinly in 
March in drills 2 inches deep, 1 foot apart. 
When the surface is dry in the early border, 
make small sowings of Horn Carrots, 
Radishes, Lettuces, and sow early Peas. 
Gradus is a good variety. Plant a few rows 
of early Potatoes and Longpod Beans, but do 
not work on the land when it is wet. 
Conservatory. When Camellias are 
planted out, it is necessary to keep a watch 
upon the borders, so that the plants do not 
settle too deeply. Soil in borders has a ten- 
dency to rise around the stems, and this 
does injury to hard-wooded plants of all 
kinds. In repotting Heaths or New Holland 
plants, the collar of the plant should be kept 
well up, as, if buried, injury will be done. 
Passion-flowers and other flowering climbers 





or soon, be breaking into growth, and the 
shoots should be thinned, rubbing off the 
weakest. Select the strongest cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums, and insert in boxes or pote 


z : | in suitable soil; sandy loam and leaf-mould 
Kept close and covered with glass, the seeds | gai fe eae 


will be suitable, with a layer of sand on the 
surface. Cuttings of Tree-Carnations will 
root now in gentle heat if kept close. The 
and sandy. I have 
rooted cuttings of Carnations in damp sand 
in pans, but they must be potted as soon as 
rooted, and kept warm for a time. Sow Car- 
nation-seeds now of a good strain. We have 
plants in bloom from seeds sown last spring, 
and some of the plants have been in flower 
since last September. We save our own 
seeds, chiefly from American varieties, be- 
cause we want long-stemmed flowers. If 
saved with care, there are not many single 
flowers among the seedlings. A few well- 
flowered plants of Dendrobium nobile will 
keep some time in the conservatory, and 
something fresh in this way introduced from 
time to time is always appreciated. ‘lhe 
Imantophyllums are now throwing up flower- 
spikes, and a few good specimens will be at- 
tractive now. These are easily grown, and 
can be increased by division or seed. Seed- 
lings will be strong enough to flower in three 
years, and occasionally a two-year-old plant 
will bloom. Hydrangeas will be coming on 
in heat gently now. Cuttings of ripe young 
wood rooted last summer will now be fur- 
nished with one strong bud pushing upwards 
to develop a flower-truss at the top. Larger 
plants will bloom later. 

Stove.—Caladiums are resting for the 
present, but should soon be overhauled and 
started into growth. Probably some of the 
strongest-growing varieties of the bicolor 
section are now moving, and should be 
shaken out and repotted. They are useful 
in summer, but must have heat and moisture, 
and be shaded in hot weather. We always 
do without shade as long as possible, but 
when the foliage droops in the sunshine, shad- 
Regulate the moisture 
according to the temperature, and never 
keep a strong fire going when the sun shines. 
It is more economical and more healthy for 
the plants to Iet the sun do as much of the 
work as possible. Good masses of strong 
bulbs of the EKucharis Lily are always useful, 
and though they are not so popular as they 
were, a good potful will be appreciated. 

Sowing seeds of tender plants.—This is 





| a busy time now for the man who is trying 


to keep abreast of his work. Petunias, Ver- 
benas, and Begonias make beautiful beds, 
but should be sown early in heat, as the 
seeds will not germinate in a low tempera- 
ture. Sixty degs. to 65 degs. is the most 
useful forcing temperature now, and in the 
matter of raising seedlings and forcing 
flowers, we want a house with a temperature 
of about 50 degs. to move things, to 
harden the growth in the case of seedlings, 
or prolong the bloom in the case of flowering 
plants. The things to be sown now, besides 
those named above, are fine-foliaged plants, 
Grevilleas, Cyperus alternifolius, Solanums 
in variety, Lobelias, both dwarf blue and the 
scarlet Queen Victoria of the cardinalis 
section. Gibson’s Castor-oil plant, the 
bronze-leaved variety, is a-very useful plant 
in the sub-tropical department, and where 




















there is much decorating to do it may be 
usefully grown in pots. Aralias are useful 
and easily raised, but the new seeds do not 
come to hand till April, and old seeds do not 
grow well, therefore it is better to wait for 
new seeds. The variegated variety of A. 
Sieboldi does not come true from seeds, and 
has to be rooted from cuttings. Coprosma 
Baueriana variegata is a bright, golden- 
leaved Japanese plant, which makes rather 
pretty pyramids and standards for the green- 
house. It is best propagated by layering. 

Tomatoes.—If there are young, strong 
plants established in small pots, and a warm- 
house ready, we prefer to plant out in nar- 
row borders in good soil, chiefly loam, with a 
little bone-meal, from 20 inches to 24 inches 
apart. Train up two stems, or, say, two- 
branched cordons, without stopping till the 
top of the house is reached, as our early 
Tomato-houses are now span-roofed struc- 
tures, with a night temperature of 60 degs. 
Beneath the Tomatoes young stuff of many 
things is grown. 

Late Peaches.—When trees are plante:| 
out in a cool house, the pruning, training, 
and washing should now be completed, and 
the borders top-dressed. Young trees do not 
require high feeding. In some cases it may 
have been necessary to lift and shorten the 
extremities of the roots, but older trees, 
which have been steadied by fruit-bearing, 
may have a rich top-dressing of good loam 
and basic slag, or other manure may be 


given with advantage. Dry spots in the 
border must be moistened with liquid- 
manure. 

Plants in the house.—In light rooms 


bulbs are now charming. ‘The fragrance of 
Hyacinths is rather too powerful, but Nar- 
cissi, Lily of the Valley, and Freesias are 
not too much so. Tulips are plentiful now 
and cheap. “Where grown in boxes, they 
can be taken out and arranged in Moss or 
fibre in vases without injury or shortening 
their period of usefulness. A few good 
Palms for the background or to fill corners 
are indispensable. Australian Draczenas, 
too, are very lasting. K. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts.from a Garden Diary. 
February 22nd.—Put in cuttings of Salvias, 
Fuchsias, fibrous-rooted Begonias, Helic- 
tropes, and other soft-wooded things in heat. 
Soft young cuttings are taken from plants 
which have been warmed up for a time. 
Dahlia tubers have been placed in heat to 
start the buds to make cuttings. Sowed 
Dahlia seeds, chiefly Cactus varieties. 
Sowed Carnation seeds from our own plants, 
carefully selected. Started Gloxinia tubers, 
and sowed more Mignonette for blooming in 
pots. Planted Potatoes in a warm frame, 
also some in 10-inch pots, three tubers in 

each pot, and stood in Peach-house. 

February 23rd.—Planted a bed of Ranun- 
culus, also a lot of Crown Anemones in 
patches round a Rhododendron-bed. Finished 
training Peaches on wall. The trees were 
taken from the wall for pruning and washing. 
This gives an opportunity, in retraining, to 
completely furnish the wall. In pruning 
Morello Cherries on north walls, the young 
wood is thinned, but enough shoots are 
trained in to fill up the wall, and the trees 
bear heavy crops of fine fruits. Gave the 
finishing turn over to ground intended for 
Onions. 

February 24th.—Moved more Strawberries 
in pots to leaf-bed in pit. The shelves in 
orchard-house have been filled with Straw- 
berries to come on quietly. The rabbit’s tail 
is used to fertilise the blossoms of early 
Strawberries. Later, when more ventilation 
can be given, this attention will not be re- 
quired. An average crop of Strawberries in 
pots, when the fruits are fine, is about a 
dozen fruits. All small fruits and late blos- 
soms are removed. 

February 25th.—Made up another Mush- 
room-bed in house, and started more Sea- 
kale in a spare bed. Sometimes, when 
pressed for room, we have filled a warm 
frame with Seakale crowns, and matted them 
up. These, at this season, may come after 
Asparagus. If the atmosphere is not pure, 
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the Seakale has an earthy taste, so in this 
respect care is necessary. Both Rhubarb 
and Seakale forced under such conditions 
require moisture. 

February 26th.—Shifted on herbaceous 
Calceolarias. These are grown cool and 
lightly shaded from bright sunshine. Potted 
up bedding Calceolarias from frames. 
Finished potting off young seedling Cycla- 
mens. Low’s Salmon is a favourite with us. 
Sowed more Peasand Longpod Beans on open 
quarter. The early borders are now full of 
early crops coming on. Ground has _ been 
specially prepared for planting out Violets 
for forcing later. Planted more French 
Beans in pots in warm-house. 

February 27th.—Changed plants in conser- 
vatory, and filled up forcing-house with 
plants from cool-house. Those plants—such 
as Lilacs, hardy Azaleas, Deutzias, etc.—soon 
move when placed in heat and given a moist 
atmosphere. Finished potting show Pelar- 
goniums. These ought to have a house to 
themselves, and be near the glass, in a night 
temperature of 50 degs or so. The leading 
shoots will be pinched to make the plants 
bushy. Young Fuchsias also coming on will 
be pinched for the same purpose. 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
FEBRUARY 9TH, 1909. 


THE occasion of the annual meeting of the 
society has for years past been marked by a 
rich display of fruits and flowers. ‘The 
meeting held on the above date proved no ex- 
ception to the rule, the Orchid and the Floral 
Committees each granting a gold medal for 
groups that merited the highest praise. A 
still further award of a gold medal was made 
by the Fruit Committee for a collection of 
Apples. 

One of the finest groups ever staged at a 
February meeting was that of Lilies, Carna- 
tions, and Narcissi from Mr. W. H. Page, 
Tangley Nurseries, Hampton, and which was 
arranged at the western end of the hall. The 
Lilies consisted of white and red forms of L. 
speciosum and L. longiflorum in pots and cut, 
the whole being remarkably well grown and 
tastefully arranged. The Daffodils were of 
one variety only—viz., Golden Spur—and of 
this many hundreds of blooms were forth- 
coming. The Carnations, too, were splen- 
didly grown, and fully representative of their 
kind, the whole constituting a feast of floral 
wealth and beauty such as is rarely seen. 
The group was deservedly awarded a gold 
medal. Well done, and of much importance 
at this season of the year, was the admirably 
grown lot of forced shrubs from Messrs. R. 
and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, and which in- 
cluded groups of Magnolia, Prunus of sorts, 
Wistaria, the ever-welcome Forsythia sus- 
pensa, with a beautiful lot of Lilacs, Azaleas, 
and other things, the whole being pleasingly 
arranged with Palms and other light foliage. 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
as is their wont at the early meetings, staged 
forced shrubs in variety, a notable group 
being the finely-coloured Wistarias, a charm- 
ing batch of Prunus triloba, and _ others. 
Following this came a rockery and shrub 
exhib't, on which were arranged a particu- 
larly fine lot of Witch Hazel (Hamamelis), 
Tris reticulata, I. Sindjarensis, Christmas 
Roses, together with a choice assortment of 
early-flowering alpines and other plants. In 
yet another group the firm displayed a magni- 
ficent lot of Carnations. From Mr, Seward, 
Hanwell, came aifull-length table of his ex- 
cellent strain of Cyclamens in crimson, white, 
pink, and salmon shades, the plants being 
well grown and grandly flowered. Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, filled 
a table with choice and interesting flowering 
greenhouse plants, such as Kalanchce Dyeri, 
Coleus thyrsoideus, a brilliant and well- 
flowered lot of Indian Azaleas, masses of 
well-grown Lily of the Valley, and similar 
plants, the end of the table being occupied 
by a choice array of hybrid Cypripediums, 
which attracted a good deal of attention. 
The Carnations from Mr. H. Burnett, Guern- 
sey, were superb, the flowers bright in colour, 
fresh-looking, notwithstanding the long jour- 
ney, and admirably grown. In addition to 
the cream of commercial sorts, some excel- 











lent seedlings were noted, more particularly 
among rose-red and pink-flowered sorts. 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons brought from 
Reading their beautiful Chinese Primulas, 
compact of habit, well grown, and with the 
flower-trusses well overtopping the foliage. 
The varieties were of the firm’s giant strains, 
in white, pink, salmon, blue, and other 
shades. On the floor of the hall Messrs. W. 
and A. Clark, Dover, arranged a rock-gar- 
den exhibit, planting it with a great variety 
of things. Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., En- 
field, filled a long table with cut Carnation 
blooms, arranged in green-coloured art vases, 
admirably adapted to the purpose. The 
Carnations were of many varieties, and fully 
representative of all that is best in these 
things. Messrs. Low also staged their 
salmon-coloured Cyclamens, and, in another 
direction, a choice assortment of Orchids. 
Megsrs. Cannell and Sons, Swanley, had a 
capital group of theirsplendid Primulas in 
many shades of colour. Messrs. H. B. May and 
Sons, Edmonton, filled a table with Ferns and 
other greenhouse plants in variety. The 
small group of cut Roses—the first this year 
—from Mr. Geo. Mount, Canterbury, at- 
tracted much attention, the long, well-formed 
buds being faultless in form and colouring. 
There were but three varieties—Mrs. W. J. 


Grant, Richmond, and Joseph Lowe—the | 


flowers in each case admirable. The Messrs. 
T. S. Ware, Ltd., Feltham, brought masses 
of Primulas--P. obconica in variety, P. ver- 
ticillata, yellow, and P. obconica arendsi— 
well-flowered examples for the most part. 
From West Norwood Messrs. Peed brought 
a rockery and alpine exhibit, filling a full- 
length table with the same. Mr. L. R. Rus- 
sell, Richmond, had a paticularly well- 
flowered lot of Hamamelis arborea, fronted 
by well-berried examples of Ardisia crenu- 
lata. From Mr. George Reuthe, Keston, 
came a fine lot of choice and rare shrubs, of 
which Rhododendrons formed a good part. 
There were also many alpines, and, in addi- 
tion, hardy Heaths, etc. Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Covent Garden, showed Snowdrops, 
[ris reticulata, Tecophylea cyanocrccus, and 
Chionodoxa sardensis, with Lachenalias, 
hybrid Freesias, and a variety of other 
things. The Misses Hopkins, Shepperton, 
had-a small rockery exhibit. Messrs. Wal- 
lace, Colchester, brought the early-flowering 
hardy Cyclamen and other things, and Miss 
Smith, Bognor, had a little group of Prim- 
roses in various colours. Sir Edmund 
Loder, Horsham (gardener, Mr. W. A. Cook) 
sent a specimen of Sarracenia purpurea more 
than 2 feet across, the well-coloured example, 
full of pitchers, having been lifted from the 
open ground the day before. Mr. Herbert 
Chapman, Rye, Sussex, again exhibited his 
hybrid Freesias, the most pronounced—seed- 
lings excepted—being F. Chapmani, a lovely 
thing in cream, yellow, and orange. 

The gold medal group of Orchids from 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hayward’s 
Heath, was one of the features of the ex- 
hibition, and was centred by a magnificent 
lot of Phaleenopsis Schilleriana in superb 
condition; indeed, we do not remember to 
have seen this plant so finely presented be- 
fore, the endless number of the gracefully 
arching spikes appearing to advantage above 
the mottled leaves of the plant. In addition 
to the type, P. S. vestalis, P. Stuartiana, and 
P. S. grandis were also shown. The firm 
also showed Oncidium cheirophorum (yellow), 
Leelio-Cattleya callistoglossa, .Sophronitis 
grandiflora, and others. Messrs. Cypher, of 
Cheltenham, displayed Cymbidium insigne, 
Lycastes, Calanthe Bryani, Oncidium splen- 
didum, many well-known Cypripediums, and 
others. The Messrs. J. and A. McBean 
also brought a nice display of Orchide. 
chiefly, however, Leelia anceps in variety. 
Messrs. Moore, Rawton, Leeds, were respon- 
sible for a choice set, while from Lt.-Col. 
Holford, Westonbirt, Glos. (grower, Mr. 
Alexander) came a magnificent specimen of 
Odontoglossum .crispum Harryanum, having 
four main spikes of the superbly-coloured 
flowers. This grandly-grown plant obtained 
the Lindley medal. 

The gold medal exhibit of Apples from 
Messrs. Geo. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, 
was one of the finest we have seen at this 
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season of the year, and some 160 varieties 
were staged in splendid condition—indeed, 
it was a moot point whether colour or the 
excellent preservation of the fruits was the 
most notable feature of a really remarkable 
and very satisfactory display of British- 
grown fruits. Needless to say, in so large a 
collection all that was worthy of inclusion 
was seen. We noted dishes of Uvedale St. 
Germain Pears, admirab!e examples of their 
kind. From the University College Gardens, 
Reading, Mr. C. Foster brought excellent 
examples of Rhubarb, Seakale, Asparagus, 
ete., the last showing root-growth in light, 
dry soil, as grown from sowings made in 1904 
to 1908 inclusive, the earliest batch being 
represented by huge, spreading masses of 
roots and giant crowns. Meésrs. Carter, 
Page, and Co., London Wall, had a fine ex- 
hibit of Seakale, while Messrs. Carter and 
Co., High Holborn, staged a collection of 160 
dishes of Potatoes in many different varie- 
ties. 

A list of certificates and medals will be 
found in our advertisement columns. 


BIRDS. 





Canary dying.—Death resulted from a 
stoppage of the bowels, which brought on in- 
flammation. As your feeding and treatment 
were all that could be desired, we can only 
suggest that either the bird accidentally 
picked up something detrimental or that the 
temperature of the conservatory had been 
allowed to sink for an hour or two below the 
ordinary.—J. T. BIRD. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 





Roadside garden gates.—In your issue of 
January 30th an article, by ‘‘ Barrister,’’ headed 
‘“* Roadside Garden Gates,”’ deals with two cases—i.e., 
trespass from a field into a garden and trespass 
from the road by a beast driven by or in company 
of the owner or his servant. There is, however, a 
third and not infrequent case: The trespass from 
the road through an open gate of a beast wandering 
unaccompanied by anyone on the high road. Here 
the country for miles is unfenced along the high 
roads, and beasts of all sorts wander freely across 
the road. The road for a quarter of a mile on each 
side of my place is fenced in, but nowhere else. I 
am frequently annoyed by beasts wandering on the 
high road and coming into my place, if a gate is 
left open. By Irish law, which, as you are probably 
aware, is very frequently different from English, the 
owner of any beast found on the high road unat- 
tended is liable, under the 14 and 15 Vict., ¢. 92, to 
be summoned and fined 2s. In this unfenced country 
the law is, however, practically not enforced, but 
there is no legal exemption. J shall be glad if you 
will inform me whether, under the common law, 
which is the same in Ireland as in England, the 
owner of an unattended beast which finds its way 
from the high road iato a garden is liable for 
damages ?—CARAGH. 

{I quite agree with you as to the other 
point you mention—i.e., the case of a beast 
straying on the highway unattended, making 
its way through an open gate. It is quite 
correct, as you state, that in many respects 
English and Irish law is at variance (not, 
however, so much as English and Scotch law 
is at variance). The law in England in re- 
gard to beasts wandering unattended on the 
highway is governed by the Highway Act of 
1864 (which does not apply to Ireland). 
Under Section 25 of that Act, if any horse, 
cattle, sheep, goat, or pig is at any time 
found ‘‘straying or lying about’’ any high- 
way, or across any part, or by the sides 
thereof (exclusive of common or waste land), 
the owner will, for every animal so found 
straying or lying, be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding five shillings, to be recovered in a 
summary manner, together with the reason- 
able expense of removing such animal from 
the highway where it was found to the fields 
or stable of the owner, or to the common 
pound (if any) of the parish where the same 
shall be found, or to such other place as may 
have been provided for the purpose; but to 
this there is a limit of thirty shillings in all. 
So it will be seen that this section really 
creates two offences. One offence is that of 
putting cattle on the highway without some- 
body being in charge of them; and the other 
is that of allowing cattle, even when in 
charge of somebody, to lie about so as to 
cause & nuisance and obstruction. What 
I have quoted defines (in regard to England, 
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and, what you have quoted, in regard to 
Ireland), in effect, the point as to when an 
animal is unlawfully on the road. Once, 
then, it can be shown that an animal, unlaw- 
fully on the road, does damage, the owner 
becomes more responsible than ever, and can 
the more readily be made liable civilly for 
the damage that has been done.—BaRRIS- 
TER. | 





United Horticultural Benefit and Provi- 
cent Society.—The monthly committee 
meeting of the above society was held at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent-square, 
Westminster, on Monday evening, February 
8th, Mr. Chas. H. Curtis in the chair. 
Kleven new members were elected ; two mem- 
bers were allowed to transfer from the lower 
to the higher scale. The annual meeting 
will be held at the above-named hall on Mon- 
day, March 8th, next, at 8 p.m. Mr. Chas. 
H. Curtis, chairman of committee, will pre- 
side on this occasion. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING /7ree of charye if correspondents follow thes: 
rules: All communications should be cleurly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EpitoR of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, H.C. . Letters on business should be sent to the 
Puguisurr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GarpEntne has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately followiny 
the ieceipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—Fair examples 
of each suoject—uot more than four in any one week 
—t.€., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. Lf these rules are not 
complied with suvjects cannot be named correctly. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Cutting down old Lavender-plants (F. C. B.). 
—Towards the end of the month or early in March, 
according to the weather, you can cut down your 
plants of Lavender. If the weather is at all dry, you 
should place a layer of manure over the roots and 
keep them well watered. If carefully attended to in 
this way, the old plants will break from the bottom 
and become thick and strong. 


Blood-manure (John Jones).—This needs such 
care in using that we do not set much value on it. 
If used in excess for Roses and fruit-trees it causes 
them to make a lot of sappy growth that is not de- 
sirable. In using blood, add six times its bulk of 
dry soil, and keep it under cover, turning the mix- 
ture once a week. For plants in pots it is best mixed 
with the potting soil, at the rate of one-sixth to the 
bulk. For outdoor crops it should be spread on the 
surface and forked in. One peck of the mixture to 
every square yard of ground is a liberal dressing. 
For whatever purpose, we should advise amateurs to 
rely en good rotten stable or farmyard manure. 


Van Thol Tulips (Oak).—The Van Thol Tulips 
are naturally of a dwarf habit of growth, and to ob- 
tain longer stems when the plants are early forced 
into bloom should be plunged on a bottom-heat bed 
of about 70 degs., and be wholly covered to a depth 
of 4 inches or. 5 inches by Cocoa-nut-fibre. This 
covering, being uniformly moist and warm, inclines 
to attenuate the stems, and should not be removed 
till the flower-buds are well in sight. All other 
Tulips may be similarly treated, and proportionately 
longer stems result. By placing the pots of bulbs in 
a frame that can be darkened, this length of stem 
is the more quickly produced. Judging by the speci- 
men you send, your plants have been grown in the 
greenhouse without the aid of the treatment named. 
The withering may be a direct result of the recent 
fogs, as no plant of our acquaintance so quickly 
revives when placed in water. 

Carnations (Essex).—Many causes might contri- 
bute to the failing to which you refer—excess of root- 
moisture or extremes of dryness when the petals 
should be forming, or that the plant is incapable of 
perfecting the whole of the buds. On the other 
hand, the failing may be due to the recent fogs so 
long continued, and there is nothing more disastrous 
to young Carnation buds than fog. The Carnation 
has a limit to its endurance, and quite the largest 
number of the American-raised sorts are only capable 
of perfecting the crown bud, the side buds or laterals 
being early discarded. Seeing that you have had 
two or three good blooms to a stem already, you 
have nothing to complain of. It is highly probable 
that, if the plants flower a second time, when a 
much greater amount of sunlight and sunheat pre- 
vails, a larger proportion of the buds will develop 
good blooms. This is also the case with the earliest 
autumn batch, and in particular is it true of those 
whose buds are fully formed by the end of September. 


Growing Freesias the second year (Amateur). 
—To grow Freesia bulbs so that they may be de- 
pended upon to flower well the second year, they 
need a good place in the greenhouse after the flower- 
ing season is over, proper attention in the matter of 


summer or a little later, and when the leaves have 
all died off stand them on a sunny shelf and give no 
water. In August turn out of the pots, shake clear 
of soil, size your bulbs, and repot. We prefer to buy 
fresh bulbs each year, as the difference in blooming 
between bulbs that have been grown several years 
on the place and imported bulbs is very considerable. 
The bulbs can now be had very cheaply. 


Manure-water (J. Horton).—In a general way, 
the manure-water made from the drainings of cow- 
sheds and stables is as safe and good as any liquid 
stimulant you can use for plants. The drainings 
should be allowed to stand for a few weeks ater 
collecting to undergo decomposition, and then given 
in a clear state, largely diluted with pure water— 
say in the proportion of 1 gallon of the liquid- 
manure to 4 gallons of water. You may apply it 
about two or three times a week. Amongst artificial 
manures, guano, if genuine, is perhaps as good as 
any, and may with advantage be given to plants in 
a liquid form in the following proportions: Add an 
ordinary thumb-potful of guano to 4 gallons of 
water, and when dissolved and settled, use. Never 
use Manure-water in a thick state, it is then most 
injurious. 

Calochortus venustus (LZ. M.).—The Calochorti 
are fairly hardy, and in summer would be quite safe 
in the open ground, and if you have any quantity 
your better plan will be to prepare a warm and snug 
spot free from cold, searching winds, and plant them 
in a mixture of peat, loam, and sand in about equal 
parts, to which one-sixth part of decayed manure 
could be added. If, on the other hand, your stock is 
small, you had better grow the plants in pots, and 
a pot of 6 inches diameter at top, while capable of 
accommodating two dozen bulbs at planting-time, 
would do greater justice to one-fourth of that 
number. We tell you this because of the small size 
of the bulbs, which are apt to lead some astray, the 
result being crowding and disappointment later on. 
Give plenty of drainage, and not much water, until 
growth begins. The bulbs should not be buried more 
than 1 inch deep at planting-time, and if placed on_a 
thin layer of silver sand, root formation will be early 
assured, and the subsequent health of the bulbs 
improved. 


Lilium auratum (Lilium).—Unless you are aim- 
ing at an early display in the open air, you will not 
greatly assist matters by starting the plants in heat. 
This species, though quite hardy so far as root-growth 
is concerned, is somewhat tender and susceptible to 
spring frosts, and starting the plants in heat will 
but accelerate this, and likewise render them more 
susceptible to cold winds, either of which may ruin 
the prospects of a good flowering. Much the safest 
plan will be to plant out when the stem growth of 
the plants is about 6 inches high, as the plants at 
that time will not have been appreciably influenced 
by the artificial heat of the greenhouse. If this is 
not convenient, you would have to grow the plants 
on till all fear of spring frosts is past. It is most 
likely, too, that the plants will not start growth at 
a uniform time, and some will have to wait for the 
others. In any case, harden the plants by exposure 
before planting out. In the meantime avoid giving 
much water to the soil, as few roots will be emitted 
for some time to come. 


Annual climbers for trellis (LZ. M.).—The 
number of climbers suited for this purpose is not 
large, and their covering the trellis would depend 
very largely upon the treatment meted out to the 
plants. If it is possible to get out a 2 feet deep 
trench and thoroughly prepare the soil at once, 
you might get a fine floral screen by planting Sweet 
Peas sown at once in boxes or pots, and by careful 
treatment subsequently, the flowering might be ex- 
tended to quite late in the season. The Sweet Pea 
has the two-fold merit of being of climbing habit 
and a good flowering plant to boot, while the Cobza, 
to which you refer, is decidedly more tender and in- 
capable of the floral display to which we refer above. 
As the position is an exposed one, you require, of 
necessity, a hardy plant, and to the Sweet Pea we 
can only add such things as Tropzolum canariense 
and the well-known Convolvulus major, both excel- 
lent in their way, yet not providing the screen-like 
effect or floral display that so much characterises the 
first choice. The Cobsas would have to be raised jn 
heat, and be so grown that large examples would be 
ready for planting in May. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Pruning shrubs (Todds).—Any pruning the 
Brooms require should be done immediately after 
flowering. If wished to keep them bushy, they may 
be cut back into the green wood, but not into the 
old hard growth, as they do not break out in a satis- 
factory manner therefrom. Cssalpinia sepiaria does 
not require any pruning, provided there is space 
for its development. If needed, in order to keep it 
within bounds, the cutting back should be done in 
early spring. Robinia hispida only needs pruning in 
the event of the branches becoming too spreading, 
when they are liable to break off. In this case 
pruning should be done immediately after flower- 
ing. Salisburia adiantifolia, Liquidambar styraciflua, 
and Photinia serrulata require no pruning. For 
Ribes sanguineum, the only pruning required is that 
old plants may sometimes, with advantage, have the 
old, exhausted wood in the centre cut out. If 
needed, Lavender should be cut back immediately 
after flowering, but old plants do not break readily 
when treated in this way When it is desired to 
keep the Lavender dwarf the plants should be cut 
back when young, in order to lay the foundation of 
a bushy specimen. In the case of your four-year-old 
specimen, do not cut into the old brown wood. 


FRUIT. 


Pruning Gooseberries (W. F. L.).—The usual 
method of pruning Gooseberry-bushes, to produce 
early, green berries for market sale, is to cut back 
inner side branch shoots to two or three leaf-buds 
to form spurs, as Gooseberries will fruit on old wood 
in that way. Then the outward or leading shoots 





watering, a little liquid-manure occasionally, and as 
they show signs of going to rest exposure to full sun 
in order to ripen them. This will be about mid- 


are cut back to about one-third their length, as it Is 
on these leading shoots the finest fruit is produced. 
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This form of treatment in pruning applies to all 
Gooseberry varieties, but some, such as those you 
name, are more spreading than others. Occasionally 
cut old branches clean out where their places can be 
taken with young, strong shoots. The branches 
should not be dense, so as to allow the hand to 
work freely among them. Very young bushes need 
the first year much harder pruning to form good 
ones, then less hard as they increase in size. 


VEGETABLES. 


Overmanured garden (W. R. Davy).—It is by 
no means absurd to say that a garden may be over- 
rich for vegetable production. Such conditions do 
sometimes occur, and yours is evidently such an one, 
Really, your garden seems just now to need mostly 
heavy dressings of soot and lime. Soot can be 
densely dusted over the ground and forked in. Lime 
should be applied by putting down heaps of a bushel 
each, fresh from the kiln, on about each rod of 
ground, casting an inch thickness of soil over them, 
and leaving them to heat and slack, which they soon 
do. Then the heaps one at a time should be evenly 
spread about and forked in as fast as done. Such 
dressings should do more to enable your evidently 
overmanured soil to carry good crops than any quan- 
tity of more manures. If you apply sea-sand at all, 
strew it about amongst crops in hot, dry weather, 
as the salt in it cools the soil and checks evaporation. 
The salt also washes in and becomes manure. 





























SHORT REPLIES. 





S. T. E.—There is no doubt your Black Currant- 
bushes have been attacked by the mite. See notes 
in our issue of February 13th, page 89.——Mary 
Doyne.——Your very fine specimen of Cytisus, we 
should advise you to leave as it is. The Cytisus 
family is very impatient of removal, and if you moye 
your plant you will, in all probability, regret doing 
so. Get a young plant in a pot, and place in the 
position you wish to move your fine specimen to.—— 
Spud, North.—You had better write to the Secretary 
of the National Dahlia Society, H. H. Thomas, 68, 
Shakespeare-road, Hanwell, Middlesex, for the report, 
in which you will find a selection of the best exhibi- 
tion Cactus Dahlias.——Sunflower.—We cannot say, 
as you give us no particulars as to cultivation.—— 
Sanderstead.—The best thing you can do is to secure 
the services of a practical mole-catcher.——A. M. 
Carnegie.—You will find the article ‘‘ Preparation of 
the Onion-bed’”’ in our issue of March 16th, 1907, 
page 27. A copy may be had of the publisher, post 
free, for 13d. We hope to deal with the subject in an 
early issue.——Charing.—If you want late-keeping 
Grapes, you must grow such as Gros Colman, Lady 
Downe’s Seedling. Mrs. Pince, and Alicante, black; 
with Muscat. of Alexandria and Trebbiano, as white. 
The Black Hamburgh does not keep well in the way 
you mention.——J. I.—Chas. H. Curtis, 2, Adelaide- 
road, Brentford, London, W.——Good Lifters.— 
Chrysanthemums which are ‘good lifters’’ are 
those which can be planted out during the summer 
and successfully lifted and potted in the early 
autumn. The roots of the varieties that are known 
to do this do not spread, but remain in a mass, as it 
were, close home to the stem of the plant. The 
Begonia failure is evidently due to some error of 
cultivation, about which you say nothing to help us 
clear up the trouble. On no account use lime and 
manure at the same time.—A.—Prune to two buds, 
and when both have started, rub out the weaker 
one.——Two Peas.—We are sorry you are disap- 
pointed. What you ask us to do is to solve a pro- 
blem when the chief factors are unknown, and this is 
impossible. However, you have evidently a very good 
guide at hand, for, if your late gardener succeeded 
in supplying all you need, and your demands have 
not inereased, obviously the present gardener is ask- 
ing too much, when his bills amount to double the 
sum. Certainly, the last man had the advantage of 
the experience of your requirements, and this, as yet, 
is lacking to the new man, so he may be pardoned 
for being on the cautious side and asking for more 
than may be necessary; but an increase of 100 per 
cent. is too heavy. We may say that, in the seed 
order, shreds, nails, raffia, and tools, etc., are, as a 
Tule, included, and the amount you refer to- may 
embrace these items. See reply to ‘‘ Amateur ’”’ 
re *‘Sowing Peas,” in this issue, page 106. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—A. E.—Quite impossible to 
name without flowers. If you will send some blooms 
we will do our best to help you. We do not reply to 
queries by post.——Scota.—Quite impossible to name 
without flowers. 








Catalogues received.—Dobie and Mason, 22, 
Oak-street, Manchester.— Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
for 1909.——J. F. Williamson, Mallow, Co. Cork, Ire- 
land.—List of High Class Seed Potatoes.——H. Bur- 
nett, Forest-road, Guernsey.—List of Perpetual Tree 
or Winter-flowering Carnations.——M. M. Vilmorin, 
Andrieux et Cie., Paris.—Catalogue of Chrysanthe- 
mums.——Sutton and Sons, Reading.—Farmers’ Year 
Book and Graziers’ Manual for 1909.-——Wm. Cooper, 
Ltd., 751, Old Kent-road, London, S.E.—Twenty- 
first Annual Spring Clearing Sale.——T. W. Darling- 
ton, Warton, Carnforth.—Gold Medal Sweet Peas. 
——J. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea.—List of Per- 
petual-flowering Carnations. 





The weather in Ireland.—So far we have had 
a very mild winter, and I may mention I have a few 
Salpiglossis and Petunias, planted last spring, that 
are alive and look as though they will bloom again. 
—F. C. B., Maryville, Bray. 


Shading plant-houses (W. H. P., Johannes- 
burg).—You should try the Aeme summer shading 
which can be procured from the Acme Chemical 
Company, Tonbridge, Kent. 
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No. 1,564.—Von. XXXI. 








Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE SWEET PEA BOOM. 


| SWEET PEAS are so beautiful and so useful 
for cutting that one would very much regret 
if these popular favourites should lose caste 
through the extravagance of raisers and 
dealers. I remember the Tricolor Gera- 
nium boom in the fifties and the rage there 
was for them for a time. Small plants of 
Mrs. Pollock were sold at fifteen shillings 
each. The following year Lady Cullum sold 
for a guinea. They came like a flash, and 
then disappeared. Very few grow them 
now, although the price is very moderate. 
The big Chrysanthemums held the fashion 
for a time, but most of us who grow 
| Chrysanthemums for home use are now fol- 
lowing in the wake of the market man. The 
| Potato boom was manufactured by growers, 
_aided by the press. The boom had very 
little value, because the common sense of 
/growers ignored it. History, we are told, 
has a tendency to repeat itself, and it is be- 
cause I hope the Sweet Pea boom may not 
exhaust itself in a similar manner that a 
_word of caution seems necessary. Years ago, 
we went to France for new varieties of 
Roses, and all sorts of rubbish were thought 
“good enough for us; and, in order to get 
those that were really worth growing, a lot 
of useless and inferior varieties had to be 
purchased. At the present time there are 
too many Sweet Peas, and still they come in 
‘Shoals, until buyers scarcely know what to 
do. No amateur, unless he is an exhibitor, 
wants more than a dozen or twenty distinct 
varieties; but he wants the best, and there 
are so many good varieties now that he ought 
‘to get them at a reasonable price. There has 
of late years been a good deal of improve- 
/INent in Sweet Peas, but much of this im- 
jprovement is due to better culture. If a 
few of the best varieties we had thirty or 
forty years ago had been as well grown as 
they are now, things would have been much 
bttter. Thick sowing and poor culture 
Tuined the Sweet Peas in the past, and good 
culture is accountable for much of the im- 
provement we see to-day. There is danger to 
Sweet Pea growers in the interminable intro- 
duction of new, or reputedly new, varieties 
at a very high price. Amateurs will spend 
money freely for a plant they can appreciate, 
and the amateur is the seedsman’s best 
friend. 
Some of the photographs I have seen re- 
present Sweet Peas 9 feet or 10 feet high, 














and in one picture a gentleman is on the top 
of a pair of steps gathering blossoms. I can 
understand it is possible, by good culture 
‘and high feeding, to grow Sweet Peas 10 feet 
high ; but is it worth while doing so? Would 
it not be better to pinch the ends of the 


growing shoots, and keep them to a reason- 
able height, so that one can cut flowers with- 
out mounting a pair of steps. Then, again, 
some of the new varieties are not what is 
termed fixed. ‘They may be one colour this 
season and something quite different next. 
This does not happen in the case of the 
older varieties, and if Sweet Pea raisers 
rested on their oars for a season or two, until 
we have worked through and digested all the 
matter in the way of Sweet Peas we have in 
hand, no harm would be done to anyone. 
This is a strenuous, rushing age, and though 
it is, in a general way, better to wear out 
than rust out, still, the pace may be too fast. 
In one trade list I see there are over two 
hundred names, and other lists are 
larger. Think of the immense labour of 
growing all these separately, and the thought 
arises in the mind: Is the game worth the 
candle? Could we not pick out, say, fifty of 
the best and most distinct varieties, and sell 
them at a reasonable rate? I admit the 
truth of all that the most enthusiastic person 
could say in their favour. I am only afraid 
that too much is being done in the way of 
advertisement. If good wine needs no bush, 
Sweet Peas would be none the less appre- 
eiated if they were permitted to jog along 
quietly in the rich, deep trenches now being 
provided for them. I repeat, much of the 
improvement now visible in Sweet Peas is 
due to deep, rich culture and isolation of the 
plants, feeding with liquid stimulants when 
necessary. A good many years ago the late 
Mr. Laxton sent out the following Sweet 
Peas: Invincible Carmine first, followed by 
Invincible Blue, Rising Sun, Etna, Carmen 
Sylva, Sultan, Princess May, and these, or 
some of them, were probably the parents of 
many of the present varieties. I remember, 
in the garden where I was working, we had a 
lot of Seakale pots standing about, and, act- 
ing on the impulse of the moment, we filled a 
lot of these pots with rich compost, and 
sowed Sweet Peas in them, and ultimately 
they formed an avenue 6 feet or more high 
on each side of a broad walk in the kitchen- 
garden, and very attractive they were, and 
produced many flowers for cutting. Subse- 
quent experience convinced me that we 
sowed these Peas too thickly, and that, to 
obtain fine flowers, thin sowing, combined 
with high feeding, is necessary. I have re- 
frained from giving a list of varieties, for the 
reason that I only grow some twelve or eigh- 
teen varieties, and if I were to give a long 
list, some of the information given would be 
hearsay knowledge. I see, as I go about, 
that the varieties we grew last year were as 
good as were grown elsewhere, but the num- 
ber was limited. The only difficulty is to 
obtain the best and most distinct, and if 
growers would weed out two-thirds of the 
varieties, the advantage to all concerned 
would be great. 

Below I give a list of the varieties I am 
growing this season :—Dorothy Eckford 


(white), Dainty (blush-pink), Mrs. Fitzgerald 
(cream, flushed rose), Queen of Spain (pink), 
Countess Spencer (pink), Enchantress (pink), 
Gladys Unwin (pink), Queen Alexandra 
(bright scarlet), King Edward (bright crim- 
son), Carter’s Scarlet, Mrs. Collier (light 
primrcse), Hon. Mrs. E. Kenyon (clear deep 
primrose), Helen Pierce (blue-and-white), 
Carter’s Striped (scarlet), Phenomenal 
(white, blue edge), Lord Nelson (dark blue), 
Lady Grisel Hamilton (pale lavender), 
Dorothy Tenant (violet-mauve), Flora Nor- 
ton (bright blue), Carter’s Magenta, Carter’s 
Bronze, John Ingman (rose), E. J. Carter 
(carmine-rose), Helen Lewis (orange and 
pink), Henry Eckford (orange). For early 
flowering I have grown some of the above in 
large pots, about ten or twelve plants in a 
pot, and they do even better in tubs than 
pots. They are charming in the conservatory 
if well grown and neatly supported. If 
there is a large, cool greenhouse available, 
fill the centre bed with Sweet Peas. They 
will come off in time for late Tomatoes, and 
the Tomatoes may be cleared in time for 
late Chrysanthemums. I have grown Sweet 
Peas in large wire baskets suspended in the 
conservatory. They want a good deal of 
nourishment, but they give a nice change for 
a time. These constant changes are always 
appreciated. In a general way seed-pods 
should be removed, as, if we want to save 
seed, it is best done in the open air. 
E. Hoppay. 





RAISING SWEET PEAS. 


THE improvement in the Sweet Pea that has 
taken place in recent years is a matter for 
congratulation. Form, colour, and size of 
modern Sweet Peas reveal really wonderful 
advance; but there appears to be a chance 
that, in regarding the flowers from the 
florist’s point of view, the grace and ele- 
gance of these dainty sprays of blossoms may 
be lest sight of. We value the large and 
attractive flowers of many of the present-day 
novelties, their long flower-stalks rendering 
them ideal for decoration. Raisers of new 
varieties, however, should bear in mind the 
claims of those who grow their Sweet Peas 
solely for decoration, whether for garden 
embellishment or for cutting for indoor and 
other uses. 

There is a danger, when raisers pander to 
growers of exhibition Sweet Peas, and re- 
gard the flower solely from such point of 
view, that the more free-flowering kinds, 
with a robust constitution, that develop pretty 
blossoms of distinct and pleasing colours, 
may be—to some extent, at least—ignored. 
We want flowers that retain their colour. 
Sweet Peas that need to be shaded from the 
sun to preserve their beauty are of little use. 

Those who wish to make the most of their 





Sweet Peas should lose no time in com- 
mencing operations. In cold and bleak gar- 
dens it is best to make a sowing in pots, 
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placing five or six seeds in a 5-inch pot, 
standing the pots either in a cold-frame or 
cool greenhouse, where they may remain 
until the seedlings are growing away sturdily. 
Of the two methods I prefer the cold-frame. 
In making up the compost for seed-sowing, 
three parts good loam, one part leaf-mould, 
and sand or road grit in sufficient quantity 
to make the compost porous, answers very 
well indeed. Well mix these soils before 
using. The cold-frame treatment keeps the 
young plants stocky when they are well 
through the soil, and air may be given freely 
when the weather is suitable. Sweet Peas 
must not be coddled. When planted 
uutdoors in April—early or late in 
the month, according to position aud 
locality—Sweet Peas raised in the hardy 
fashion indicated above invariably do well. 
Shake out the plants from the pots, and 
plant them either in clumps, or, preferably, 
circles, or in rows across the quarters allo- 
cated to them. When planted in circles, 
arrange half a dozen plants equidistant in a 
circle 2 feet in diameter. Do not plant in 
the middle, but only in the line of the circle. 
By these means ample space will be left for 
the plants to develop. When planting in 
rows, avoid crowding the plants. At least 
6 inches should be allowed between each 
plant; I prefer a foot, or even more, 
between each one. 2 
arrange the plants in alternate fashion in 
POS Rb EL sees rere i ee re ea 
Stake the plants with good Hazel stakes at 
least 10 feet long—longer if possible—and 
turn the head of each stake outwards, other- 
wise trouble will arise just when the Sweet 
Peas are at their best. Regular gathering 
of the blossoms is essential, and this should 
be in the early morning. A great deal de- 
pends on this early gathering of the blossoms 
and the regularity of it, too. When seed- 
pods are allowed to form, the plants im- 
mediately begin to deteriorate. By these 
means growth is continuous, and flowers are 
developed in profusion. Jao Ati ele 


It is a good plan to 
the 





SWEET PEAS FOR CUTTING. 
WELL-GROWN Sweet Peas are borne on long 
flower-stems, so that, to dispose them in a 
pleasing manner, one should cut the blossoms 
with a full length of stem, so that they stand 
out as they do when growing on the plants. 
What is more unsatisfactory than to see 
decorators shortening the stems of the flowers 
before arranging them in the vases, etc.? This 
should always be avoided, and the grace and 
elegance that long stems give be retained by 
disposing each spray of blossoms lightly and 
deftly. No matter what the receptacle may 
be that has to be arranged with Sweet Peas, 
the full length of the stems should be pre- 
served intact. In bowls, either shallow or 
deep, a good length of stem is essential if a 
light disposition of the flowers is to be 
created. The same remarks apply to Sweet 
Peas used in hand-baskets. What is more 
pleasing, when disposing Sweet Peas in 
epergnes, than to have long-stemmed flowers 
with which to make the display? In the case 
of the large and varied assortment of vases 
that are used from time to time in the house, 
no matter whether they be dwarf, tall, 
square, flat, or round, long-stemmed Sweet 
Peas are infinitely better in every way for 
such arrangements. Half a dozen sprays 
arranged in a short specimen-glass make a 
pretty picture, and in the case of some of the 
rather taller specimen-glasses, having a nar- 
row neck, three or four good sprays are 
ample. Those who desire to succeed in the 
arrangement of Sweet Pea blossoms should 
bear in mind one very simple, yet essential, 
rule: that each spray should stand out indi- 
vidually. Each spray of Sweet Peas must 
speak for itself. Many continue to insert 
flowers in their stands so long as they can 
find room for them. The same arrangement 
would have been better with half the number 
of flowers. The flowers should be disposed 
in varying heights, so as to avoid any sem- 
blance of formality. 

Colour is important. 
of colours to create 
bination or an_ effective contrast is 
worthy of thought. We have to consider in 
what circumstances or in what conditions the 


The association 
a pleasing com- 


flowers have to be used. An important dis- 
tinction should be made between the colours 
of flowers used during the day and those used 
under artificial light.- For daylight uses, 
Sweet Peas of a lavender tone of colour, 
such as is represented by Lady Grisel Hamil- 
ton and other varieties nearly akin, are 
charming, but at night they are most unsuit- 
able. On the other hand, rich and warm 
tones of colour are invaluable for evening 
use, and may also be used during the day 
with almost equal advantage. We must 
admit a preference for a colour scheme in 
which the varying tones of one colour may 
be combined to create a lovely floral decora- 
tion. For instance, take the varying tones 
of pink. Here we may use soft pink, salmon- 
pink, rose-pink, and blush-pink in association 
with other intermediate tones of the same 
colour. By day or night they are very beau- 
tiful. Other colours that combine and look 
well both under artificial light and during 
the day, are the following: Crimson and 
scarlet; blush, soft pink and cream-pink ; rose 
and carmine; crimson, scarlet, and orange. 
Mauve and magenta are interesting, and to- 
gether are distinctly attractive and somewhat 
unusual. The bicolors, as seen in Jeannie 
Gordon and Triumph, are splendid when 
arranged individually or together. Arrange- 
ments of one colour only are very pretty. 
An advantage of this arrangement is that 
constant change in the colour scheme of 
house decoration may be made. Con- 
trasts are pretty in some instances, and 
in others rather incongruous. I do not 
believe in violent contrasts, as so few of 
them are sufficiently attractive. Try, for 
instance, white and lavender, cream and 
lavender, cream and crimson or scarlet, white 
and pink, cream and mauve or magenta, 
cream and bronze or maroon, blue and 
eream, blue and white, and the beautiful 
faney flowers, of which we have such an 
abundance now should make some of the 
most lovely decorations imaginable. 

A few spikes of the prettier Grasses, to 
stand out well above the flowers, add a light 
and airy finish, but they must not be overdone. 
See that the stems of the Grass are of full 
length, and rest in the bottom of the stand, 
as this tends to give it a more natural finish. 
Do not use Gypsophila in either annual or 
perennial forms, as the Sweet Peas look 
better without them. A few pretty pieces of 
Sweet Pea haulm, with tendrils adhering, 
look far prettier than anything else. Where 
it is difficult to obtain this, procure a few 
fronds of Asparagus plumosus in the palest 
of green tones of colour, and dispose these 
to give the arrangement a light and airy 
finish. It is an advantage to use a few of 
the tinted, spiky growths of the Hornbeam 
in some instances. ' 

For bowls, I cannot too highly extol the 
merits of the ‘‘Corona’’ flower displayer. 
It will not rust, does not tarnish, and is self- 
supporting. By its use the decorator is 
given greater scope in both the height and 
breadth of the display, and as it is placed 
in bowls filled with water, it maintains the 
Sweet Peas in a fresh condition for several 


days. D. B. CRANE. 
Highgate. 








THE SWEET PEA SOCIETY. 


A VERY special tribute was paid to the popu- 
larity of the Sweet Pea by the very large at- 
tendance of members seen at the annual 
meeting, held in London just recently. Still 
greater evidence was furnished in the so- 
ciety’s report, which stated that the total 
membership was 786 (of that number, 279 
had joined during the past year), and that 
the total income reached the large sum of 
nearly £600. For the popularity of a society 
which is promoted solely in the interests of 
so simple and so easily-grown a flower as is 
the Sweet Pea, and that has been in exist- 
ence but a few years, this speaks volumes, 
and especially for that of the flower which is 
its special care. Admirers of Sweet Peas 
are found amongst the poor as well as the 
rich, the cottager and amateur as well as 
the trade grower. From out of this develop- 
ment has grown the almost great industry in 
growing for seed. The range of growers is 
illimitable, and, had the Sweet Pea Society 
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but a tithe of growers for members, then 
would they number thousands. 

One very admirable product of its existence 
is the holding annually of trials of new 
varieties, for new ones come by legions in 
comparison with the best of the standard 
varieties. Through that test novelties that 
pass successfully have to be specially good 
and distinct, hence any who purchase those 
which secure the society’s awards may rest 
assured that they have real novelties. The 
society is specially favoured in getting these 
trials conducted on the mest honourable and 
impartial lines in the gardens of University 
College, Reading, where, under Mr. Charles 
Foster, every variety sent is treated with 
absolute fairness. But the modern Sweet 
Pea, unlike its more staid progenitors, now 
seldom fails to be sportive for some years 
after its original raising. That variation, 
which very often leads to much disappoint- 
ment when quite new ones are purchased, is 
a characteristic not easily to be explained, 
but there it is. Thus, when these new forms 
are sent to Reading for trial, and there 
grown and flowered, and found to produce 
several—perhaps even 20 per cent.—of 
‘rogues,’ and some prove to be even worse, 
it is obvious that not only cannot such stocks, 
however good the original variety may be, 
receive any award, but the sender is advised 
to grow on his stock a few years longer, 
rather than delude the public by at once 
putting it into commerce. This is serious 
work, which is imperative in the case of an 
annually seed-raised plant, that, however so 
reliable once, yet now constantly exhibits in 
all the so-called Spencer type these annoy- 
ing variations. The society has gone even 
further in its work, and has largely ruled 
out from cultivation very many old varieties, 
that have, by much finer and more modern 
ones, been superseded. Any member of the 
society having its schedule and up-to-date 
catalogue, and its excellent ‘“Annual,’’ can 
thus see at a glance what varieties to grow 
and what ones to ignore. From these sources 
also are obtainable the best possible informa- 
tion as to culture. Not only is the Reading 
trial open to all members to inspect, but 
generally also some of the great trade 
growers’ trials are so thrown open also. Mr. 
C. H. Curtis, 2, Adelaide-road, Brentford, is 
the energetic hon. secretary. 

A great recommendation of the Sweet Pea 
is its cheapness. At a cost ranging from 
one shilling and sixpence to half-a-crown. 
anyone may obtain a collection of a dozen 
good varieties, and seeds of each one, amply 
sufficient to meet the requirements of a © 
moderate-sized garden. The difference in 
price of the various collections is due to new- 
ness or otherwise of the varieties. If any 
novice in Sweet Pea culture desires to have a 
collection right up to date, it may be well te 
purchase one of the more costly and new. 
But, in obtaining those, the risk has to be 
faced of finding some, at least, come rather 
mixed. On the other hand, if the older and 
cheaper ones be purchased, it is fairly certain 
that these will have been thoroughly set, and 
come quite true. But if the newer ones do 
sport somewhat yet, their sports or rogues 
are always beautiful flowers all the same, 
and sometimes have special beauty, which 
renders their being saved and grown on again 
desirable. If, therefore, there be just a little 
of lottery or uncertainty in growing the 
newer varieties, for that reason, no doubt, 
so fond are the British public of a little 
speculation that the possibilities of some dis- 
tinct novelties cropping up in their own gar- 
dens may have for them special attraction. — 
Where such is the case the investment of 
half-a-crown for a dozen distinct novelties 
offers no material risk. Without doubt, visi- 
tors to Sweet Pea shows, and especially to 
such an one as is that of the National Sweet 
Pea Society, held in London in July, see then 
the very finest and newest varieties intro- 
duced, and naturally wish to obtain stocks of 
them. They may purchase and take the risk, 
or, if more cautious, visit the society’s trial 
at Reading, and there see how these novelties | 
have behaved. So absolutely essential have | 
these trials proved to be in the case of an 
uncertain product like the Sweet Pea, that 
the value of the trials cannot be over-esti- 
mated. Would that, in relation to many 
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things still so freely put into commerce and 
catalogues, these could undergo 
severe tests as to truthfulness of stocks or of 
difference in growth and improvement in pro- 
duction over older and standard varieties. 


Pa here es) (FS Ass): 
SOME OF THE NEWER SWEET PEAS. 


GrRoweERS of this fragrant annual are just 
now looking through their lists, and endea- 
vouring to make up their minds which of the 
novelties they will grow in the new season. 
These are becoming increasingly beautiful, 
and the list of first-class novelties is increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Those who desire 


to excel as exhibitors know only too well 





similar 


'the Sweet Pe: successfully, early “work. is 
absolutely necessary; and there is no-better 
time to commence operations than that of 
late January or early February, as the long 
season of cool, uninterrupted growth, in the 


first instance, enables the grower -to pro- 
duce plants of a. sturdy character. 


These may be planted out in their flowering 
quarters as soon as the severe weather of 
the early part of the year is passed. In the 
meantime, these same quarters should be got 
in readiness for the reception of the plants 
by deeply digging and taking out the trenches 
where the plants are to grow, this prepara- 
tion being amply justified by the superb re- 
sults that are invariably obtained when such 








Sweet Pea Nora Unwin, 


the importance of being able to stage most 
of the up-to-date varieties, as newer kinds 
undoubtedly possess beauty of form and 
charming variety of colour that are not seen 
in their older rivals. In the hope that 
readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED may be 
assisted in determining what to grow of these 
novelties in the present year, we give in the 
subjoined list most of the more promising 
novelties, as well as some of the newer kinds, 
that have points of merit not seen in others. 
We do not wish to regard the Sweet Pea 
only from the point of view of the exhibitor, 
as there are now so many thousands of 
growers of this beautiful hardy flower who 
value this subject for its beauty in the gar- 
den as well as for the numerous uses to 
which the cut blooms may be put. To grow 


preparatory work is done in good time. W 
| heartily recommend to readers the followin 
novelties : 

Este HERBERT.—This is a variety that 
gained the gold medal at Alverstone, 1907, 
and has also received an award of merit of 
the National Sweet Pea Society. It is a 
giant-flowered Sweet Pea, with picotee 
edging; the standards and wings are waved 
and flushed, and are of unusual size. 
ground colour is white, with a narrow margin 
of pale rose. 

EvetyN Hemus.—This variety has also 
been the recipient of an award of merit of the 
R.H.S. and the N.S.P.S., besides winning 
the silver medal for the finest novelty of the 
year of its introduction. In our opinion, it 
one of the very best. The colour is a 
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warm, creamy white, and, contrasted with a 
delightful picotee edging of terra-cotta pink, 
the flower is distinctly fascinating. The 
standards and wings are beautifully waved, 
and almost invariably three to four flowers 
are produced on each spray. 


Mrs. C. W. BreapmMore. An _ excellent 
variety for garden embellishment. The 


standards are beautifully waved, and the 
colour of the flower is a deep buff, distinctly 
margined a rose-colour. ‘This variety also 
produces four flowers on a stem in most 
instances. 

Dospsin’s Mrp-priur.—This is a_ large 
flower, which is valued because of its beauti- 
ful form and fine, erect standard. It is 
almost self-coloured, the tone of colour being 
a deep sky-blue. Many regard it as the best 
blue Sweet Pea in cultivation. It is a plant 
with a good constitution, and is very free- 
flowering. It has received numerous awards, 
which go to prove its distinctly high-class 
quality. 

AupDREY CrigR.—This variety has already 
been shown in magnificent form and condi- 
tion, and promises to stand exhibitors in 
good stead when well grown. Many regard 
it as the very finest salmon-pink Sweet Pea 
in cultivation; the shade of this colour may 
be described as being quite distinct. The 
sprays are long, stout, and invariably pro- 
duce four flowers on each spray. Numerous 
honours have come to this variety, including 
silver medals, first-class certificates, and 
awards of merit. We have every confidence 
in recommending this to those who desire to 
excel in the cultivation of these flowers. 

Mrs. A. IrELAND.—Another large and 
attractive flower, the standard being circu- 
lar, neatly waved, and smooth-edged, and the 
colour a very pretty rose-pink, with a clear, 
ereamy base. The wings are large and of 
beautiful blush colour, overlaid with rose on 





the exterior. For ‘table decoration, as 
well as for exhibition, it is a delightful 
acquisition. Some growers describe it as a 


waved form of Jeannie Gordon. Several 
first-class certificates have been awarded to 
this very fine flower. 

CONSTANCE OLiIver.—If one variety were 
left for us to cultivate, we should be dis- 
pesed to fix upon this delightful flower. It is 
of waved form, and the colour a beautiful 
shade of soft pink on a cream ground; it is 
a plant with a vigorous constitution, and for 
exhibition we know of nothing better. This, 
“tke many others, has received an award of 
merit. 

THE Kinc.—We have long felt the want of 
a good Spencer form represented in crimson- 
coloured flowers, and in the present instance 
we have what we have long hoped for. 
Under artificial light this large crimson 
Spencer variety has the appearance of a bril- 
liant scarlet colour. The standards are 
nearly 24 inches across and 2 inches deep; 
the wings are proportionate to the large stan- 
dard just described. The wings are of a 
deep rose-cardinal colour. This, like other 
richly-coloured flowers, should be shaded in 
the hot sunshine. An award of merit of the 
R.H.S. was made in favour of this variety 
last season. 

PRINCE 
variety, 


OF ASTURIAS.—This is a new 
of which comparatively little is 
known. It is of a deep chocolate colour, 
with wings of a deep purple. The standards 
in this instance are of large proportions and 
prettily waved. Like many other good, dark 
sorts, this variety is free-flowering, and pcs- 
sesses a vigorous constitution. 

Mrs. A. Matcotm.—In this 


variety we 


| have a flower of the deepest tone of cream 


that has been distributed, and we have no 
doubt, when it becomes better known, that it 
will be freely cultivated. The raiser claims 
that it is quite fixed, producing, as a rule, 
three flowers on each stem. The flowers are 
slightly waved, and, for either exhibition or 
for cutting, it is distinctly charming. 
PARADISE Ivory.—This is another beauti- 
ful novelty, emanating from the garden of 
Miss Hemus, of Holdfast Hall. The flowers 
are exceptionally well waved, and the colour 
has the appearance of old ivory—quite a 
distinct colour in these flowers. A point 
worthy of notice is that the National Sweet 
Pea Society has placed this variety at the 
head of the cream-coloured section, and it 
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has also had an award of merit in its 
favour. 

St. GEORGE.—Although not s0 new as 
some of the others in this list, this variety 
is sufficiently new to justify its inclusion in 
this selection. It is by far the brightest- 
coloured of the orange-scarlet varieties, and 
is stated by some to be sun-proof; but this 
is doubtful. The standard is slightly waved, 


which undoubtedly adds to the charm of thie | 


flower. Winner of silver medal and certifi- 


cates. 


THE Marquis.—This is a most fascinationg | 


flower, being novel both in form and colour. 
The latter may be described as a rcsy helio- 
trope, the standard showing more rose 
colouring than the wings. The standard is 
heautifully waved, much more 6o than is seen 
in most other varieties of the waved type. 
There are other varieties exactly similar to 
this, but the National Sweet Pea Society has 


recognised the name of this variety as the | 


correct one. 

and several first-class certificates, and is un- 

doubtedly a meet beautiful flower. 
PRINCESS ViICTORIA.—This 


been regarded as synonymous with Pink 


Gem, and is undoubtedly a flower of very | 


high quality. It is a lovely pink flower of 
the largest size, the wings and standard both 
being beautifully waved. For table de- 
coration and for exhibition, this de- 
lightful flower may be highly commended. 
It has received several awards of merit, and 
also a first-class certificate, which proves at 
once its high quality. 

Etta Dykr.—Of the white kinds, this is 
undoubtedly the premier flower. It is an 
ideal form of the Spencer type of flower, and 
may be described as a white Spencer. So 
good is the quality of this chaste flower that 
it has received the award of merit of the 
National Sweet Pea Society. The standard 
and wings are beautifully waved, and are of 
the purest white, with a tendency in certain 
conditions to become tinged with pink. It 


is the acme of perfection in the pure white | 


kinds. 

JAMES GRIEVE.—Of the many so-called 
primrose-coloured Sweet Peas, this flower 
stands out mest conspicuously above them 


all. At the National Sweet Pea Show in 1907 | 
one bunch of this variety was the most lovely | 


thing of its kind in the show. It is described 
as of a bright primrose colour, but this is: a 
slight exaggeration. It has a tendency to 
come somewhat in the way of this colour, 
and as such deserves to be freely cultivated. 
It has the reputation of being a reliable and 
consistent sort. Deep cream, some may 
think, describes the colour better. 
SUTTON’S QUEEN.—This is a very beautiful 
flower, which some growers regard as being 
too much like some others already in exist- 
ence. Whatever may be said of others, we 
can safely say of this flower that, for decora- 
tion, the blossoms, which have a creamy 


ground, shaded with soft pink, are of the | 
As a proof of its | 


loveliest pessible kind. 
good quality, the National Sweet Pea So- 
ciety has made an award of merit in its 


favour. Bracketed by N.C.S. with Mrs. 
Henry Bell. 
Mrs. Henry Beri.—This is another 


novelty, which has not yet come into noto- 
riety. It is a Spencer form of the Sweet Pea, 
and has received the first-class certificate 
of the National Sweet Pea Society and an 
award of merit from the R.H.S. The colour 
may be best described as pale pink on cream 
ground, suffused apricot. 

Rosie ADAMS.—This is a somewhat unique 
flower, of Countess Spencer form, that has 
received recognition at the hands of the 
National Society’s Floral Committee. The 
standards are coloured mauve, shading to 


bright rose, and the wings are a distinct | 
This has been selected | 


shade of rcsy mauve. 
as one of the best of its colour, and rightly 
s0. 

CHRISSIE UNWIN.—This is a flower of 
splendid form and good substance, having 
slightly waved standards, the colour being a 
beautiful crimson-scarlet self. Quite dis- 
tinct. 

Lapy ALTHoRP.—Another beautiful Coun- 
tess Spencer form, that will be popular with 
those who desire to make the most of these 
flowers for cutting. The colour may best be 


It has received awards of merit | 


variety has | 


described as a white, with a metallic sheen of 
| fawn, which passes off to white with age. It 
is a chaste and lovely flower, which, we doubt 
not, will become popular when it becomes 
better known. 

Marsgory WIt.is.—A first-class novelty, of 
| superb Spencer form. The standards are of 
the richest glowing rose, the wings being of 
a slightly lighter shade of the same colour. 
The blossoms are daintily disposed in even 
sprays, and there are usually four blossoms 
on each spray. 

The foregoing will suffice to show that con- 
| siderable advance is being made; with such 

varieties, we have little doubt that interest 
| in the Sweet Pea will be easily maintained. 
Bis Atte Jee 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SWEET 
PEA. 

Iv is a noteworthy fact, and one that should 
| encourage those for whom the hybridisation 
of garden flowers has charms, that unex- 
pected, and, in some instances, truly won- 
derful results may be the outcome of patient, 
| persevering, and intelligent work, carried on 
through a series of years. Those who grew 
the Sweet Pea many years ago, and have 
passed away, would, probably, never have 
been able to credit the change that has been 
effected in recent years in this popular garden 
| flower. Looking back over a period of half 
a century, I can truly say that I have never 
known a time when this fragrant annual was 
not popular. Some garden flowers pass 
through periods of depression, but the Sweet 
Pea has never experienced any of those 
phases of indifference and partial neglect 
which many things have had to bear. Like 
the Violet, Wallflower, and Mignonette, the 
Sweet Pea has never been out of fashion. 
Introduced in 1700 from Sicily, Lathyrus 
odoratus has been the object of cultural care 
in English gardens for upwards of two cen- 
| turies. Under the heading of colour Loudon 
says ‘‘varied,’’ therefore, we may assume 
| that the original colours were dull shades of 
| pink and mauve. Probably during the first 
century of its life very little change took 
| place in the colour and habit of growth of the 
Sweet Pea. Compared with the beautiful 
varieties that adorn our gardens nowadays, 
the Sweet Pea of forty years ago was a poor 
thing. The advent of a variety named In- 
vincible Scarlet was the first indication of 
that great march onwards that the Sweet 
Pea was destined in later years to make. 
Probably this variety did not owe its origin 
to skilful hybridisation or judicious selec- 
tion. I much doubt, indeed, if it would have 
occurred to any grower of those days to make 
an effort to systematically improve this 
annual. It came simply as a result of those 
changes which altered climatic conditions, in 
combination with high culture, are bound to 
effect in the course of time. In any case, it 
made the work of those who earnestly took 
up its improvement comparatively easy, and 
we may conclude that those highly coloured 
varieties which have appeared in recent 
years owe their existence in a great measure 
to the accidental appearance of this com- 
paratively high-coloured kind. It is a 
curious fact that enthusiasts like Mr. Eck- 
ford, who for years. have been concentrating 
their energies on this flower, have gone to 
work in a way that serves a double purpose. 
They have not only created colours or shades 
of colour, hitherto undreamt of, but they 
have succeeded in imposing finality on the 
| forms they have called into being. They 
have induced this annual to break away into 
| new shades of colour, and have, at the same 
| time, curbed its sportive tendency, the result 
being that many varieties are now so fixed 
that growers can command an unlimited 
supply of any particular shade. This has 
come as a boon to trade growers, who need 
certain colours in quantity at very moderate 
prices. 

To those who are endowed with the 
| esthetic temperament, some of the delicate 
shades appeal strongly. Some of them, of 
which Miss Wilmot is typical, have become 
almest indispensable in certain forms of 
floral arrangements. Last summer, for in- 
stance, I had to make seven bridesmaids’ 
shower bouquets, and, by special request, 














they were to be composed of Sweet Peas of 
that particular tint represented by. Miss Wil- 
mot. I do not know of any other flower 
which could furnish this particular shade in 
such quantity, but the fact seems to be that 
the colour has created the taste. In spite of 
the wonderful progress the Sweet Pea raiser 
has made, he is not satisfied, and I fear he 
never will be. Is there, I wonder, some- 
thing in the nature of some plants which 
absolutely prohibits the evolution of blue 
and scarlet? In some of our garden and 
greenhouse flowers we see that for years past 
they have hovered on the border-line, but 
have resolutely refused to make that one step 
more which would convert the purple and 
mauve into a true blue—the blue of the blue- 
bag—and the bright red into the scarlet of 
the Zonal Pelargonium. Shall we ever get 
a blue or scarlet Sweet Pea? Through 
countless generations the Sweet Pea retained 
its climbing habit. Suddenly one solitary 
plant would not follow in the footsteps of its 
progenitors, refused to climb, and _ thus 
created a new race. Sweet Pea Cupid re- 
presents one of the most striking metamor- 
phoses that has ever occurred among garden 
flowers. 

To the majority of readers of this paper 
cultural instructions are unnecessary. The 
necessity for deep culture, liberal manuring, 
and early sowing is well known to these who 
make a practice of growing this annual. I 
do think, however, that many growers fail 
to recognise the fact that three plants cannot 
be perfectly happy when there is only enough 
space for one. It is right to sow rather 
thickly, for the Sweet Pea has enemies which 
are very apt to make the grower pay toll; but 
I cannot think it right for young plants to 
touch before they are a couple of months 
old. Mr. Eckford allows, I am told, 6 inches 
between the plants. The amount of space 
niay seem to verge on extravagance; but 
how about the man who considers 18 inches 
none too much for the development of perfect 
beauty? A grower in this locality, who is a 
successful exhibitor at the metropolitan 
shows, considers that amount of breathing- 
room absolutely necessary. This grower is 
a 6-feet man, but he has to reach upwards to 
gather the blooms, and the stems are corre- 
spondingly thick. Your readers will, there- 
fore, perceive what they have to do if they 
wish to stand a fair chance of carrying off 
prizes at the big exhibitions. The ordinary 
crowded way of culture will not do; growers 
will have to work on the lines indicated 
above. J. CORNHILL. 


DO SWEET PEAS SPORT? 


IN these days, when Sweet Peas are being 
so largely grown, the question arises: Do 
they actually sport? Personally, I have no 
evidence that this is so, for I have neither 
the actual experience nor the record of an 
individual plant bearing more than _ one- 
coloured flowers. This being so, I query the 
definition ‘‘sport,’’ as applied to Sweet Peas. 
Since the introduction of the beautiful wavy- 
petalled*Countess Spencer, there has been a 
continuation of these waved breaks, which 
have given rise to the definition ‘“‘sport,” 
now so commonly associated with the Spen- 
cer family. The old type of Sweet Pea, 
known as grandiflorum, was, it is said, im- 
mune from insect agency as affecting pollina- 
tion, and, to effect a ercss, artificial hy- 
bridising had to be done. The introducer of 
Countess Spencer has been blamed for dis- 
tributing the original stock before being pro- 
perly ‘‘fixed,’’ but it would seem that these 
Spencer forms have not that perfect security 
against alien pollination which the~ older 
types possessed, and, this being so, insects 
would have to be rigidly excluded from the 
Pea-growing area during the flowering period 
if pure stocks are expected. 

Last year I was the victim of extreme con- 
fusion in one of my purchases. From 
another source the seed—novelties of the 
year—gave results showing the utmost care 
and exactness in colour selections. To ob- 
tain this desirable end, it would seem that 
either extreme isolation, on the one hand, 
or the growth of large breadths, on the other, 
is the only means of obtaining the desired 
purity of stock and freedom from so-called 
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sportiveness. If the Spencer forms have— 
as it is said they have—open keels, and in 
some instances slightly protruding pistils, how 
is alien pollination to be averted except on 
the lines already mentioned? The new 


colour-breaks would seem—judged from the | 
‘sport’’—to be more or 


‘ 


now popular term, 
less accidental. If ercssing is made easy by 
structural defects in the organs of fructifica- 
tion, how is it possible to get fixity of stocks 
if seed-saving is left to chance? 

A want of confidence frequently pervades 
the minds of enthusiasts who aspire to open 
competition. Those who grow Sweet Peas 


Veer 








hail the fixity of colour in the modern varie- 
ties. Apparently the pace has been so rapid 
in the cult of Sweet Pea novelties that time 
does not seem to have been taken to fix 
them. W. STRUGNELL. 





SWEET PEAS FOR THE HOME. 


It is doubtful whether any flower has excited 
greater interest amongst the owners of small 
gardens and the public generally than the 
Sweet Pea. Unlike many other plants that 
have become popular for a time, Sweet Peas 


'may be grown entirely in the open, and are 








Sweet Pea Triumph, 


for home use only have not the same concern 
for these details in colour. In asense, there- 
fore, gain may be anticipated from these 
“‘sportive’’ proclivities, whether as regards 
the private or the commercial grower. At 
the same time, confusion obtains should 
there be much reversion or mixing of colours. 
The day has come when the growth of mixed 
rows of Sweet Peas has almost disappeared 
from the garden, the decorative value of the 
flower being so much more enhanced by sow- 
ing the various colours by themselves. The 
seedsman of the future who can guarantee 
his stock as absolutely pure is the one who 
will haye the monopoly. Everyone would 





independent of a house. They will yield in 
the course of a season hundreds of delightful 
blossoms, that for table decoration cannot be 
equalled. Moreover, the growing of this 
very charming annual is not strictly con- 
fined to the country garden, although it is 
where the air is pure and unvitiated that one 
must look for the best blossoms. Then, 
again, there is no annual which produces 
such a number of flowers for cutting as does 
the Sweet Pea, and the only condition to be 
observed to maintain a continuity of the 
supply is summed up in the sentence, ‘‘to cut 
to have.’’ As soon as one neglects the cut- 
ting of the flowers, and seed-pods are allowed 








to form, just so soon will the plants cease to 
bloom. Feed them, give them copious sup- 
plies of water in dry weather, cut the flowers 
every day, and no plant will give greater 
pleasure to the one who seeks to have flowers 
in the home. It is in relation to the value of 
Sweet Peas for cutting—the chief object of 
every small grower—that I would offer a few 
suggestions In respect to their culture thus 
early in the season. 

To have the very best from Sweet Peas, 
the ground should be prepared in _ the 
autumn ; but, taken in hand now, satisfactory 
results may be achieved. The ground must 
be well dug, and it is an advantage to leave 
it rough until the end of February, when 
good farmyard or stable manure may be in- 
corporated with it. A good plan is to dig 
out a trench—say, 18 inches deep, at least— 
placing the top spit on the right-hand side 
and the bottom spit on the left-hand side of 
the trench as they are thrown out. Into 
this place some 6 inches of good manure, and 
then dig in some of the soil from the top 
spit, which is on the right of the trench, 
treading it down; over this give a good 
sprinkling of bonemeal, subsequently cover- 
ing with the soil on the left side, which came 
from the bottom. Now have prepared some 
finer compost, of loam and leaf-mould, as a 
final addition before sowing seed, which may 
be got in any time between now and the end 
of March, but the sooner the better. As 
pointed out in these columns a few weeks 
ago, the old ideas, that almost any soil and 
any style of sowing are good enough for Sweet 
Peas, are being superseded by other methods, 
and where, in the past, a-dozen seeds were 
sown in a foot or so of ground, one, or at 
the mcst two, plants are now allowed to be. 
If the grower is not disposed to go so far as 
this, then let each seedling be 6 inches clear 
of its neighbour; but just in proportion as 
one is disposed to be liberal in the matter 
of room, so will the plants respond by more 
abundant and finer blossoms. He who treats 
Sweet Peas ungrudgingly in regard to 
space and liberality in the way of compost 
on the lines indicated, is most likely to 
secure the best results. Then let the seed- 
lings have as much space as possible from 
the first, as, so grown, instead of several 
fighting for existence, one plant will develop 
into a huge bush, with large, healthy foliage, 
with quantities of perfect blossoms, borne on 
long stems, a distinct advantage often when 
Sweet Peas have to be arranged in vases. 
The grower need not be particular as to 
filling up the trench with soil, as it is rather 
an advantage than otherwise to leave room 
for after mulchings. No annual seems to be 
so liable to the attacks of birds and slugs 
as the Sweet Pea, and no plant certainly 
pays for more watchfulness on the part of 
the grower. The slug must not be coun- 
tenanced at any price, and though the ad- 
mirer of this lovely blcssom may be a mem- 
ber of a Birds’ Protection Association, he 
will rather risk the forfeiting of his mem- 
bership than endure the depredations of 
sparrows or finches among his favourite 
blossoms. ‘To combat these evils, it is neces- 
sary to go over the rows frequently, often at 
night, in search of the slug, and, in case of 
damage by birds, stretching black cotton 
from end to end, and fencing the whole of 
the rows in with fine-meshed wire, rather 
than lose a plant. It is almost needless to 
say that, as Sweet Peas do best when grow- 
ing in the sun, the rows should be planted 
only on the sunny side of the garden. 

Where convenience does not exist in very 
small gardens for rows of Sweet Peas, very 
pleasing results may be brought about by 
planting them in patches of twos and threes, 
and, if the colours are selected with eare, 
very pretty will be the result. As I hava 
said, Sweet Peas are superb for table deco- 
ration, and, with a little of their own foliage 
or some Grasses of the field, réquire nothing 
further. Then, the shades of colour ase 
such, that to those gifted in the art of ar- 
ranging flowers, Sweet Peas are invaluable, 
and their freedom of flowering is such that 
fresh schemes can be introduced every day 
during the season if one so desires. To this 
end, many trade growers have this year 
selected from among the large number of 
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varieties sorts possessing shades of the same | 
colour for the benefit of those who care to | 
sow seed with this object in view. 

Though the wire-netting will serve to keep 
off birds in the early stages of growth, it is | 
not advisable to allow the same to remain | 
if Hazel or Beech or Birch sticks, to which | 
the tendrils can cling, can be obtained. Hazel | 
and Birch are possessed of many fine, twiggy | 
shoots, and it is these that will be found of 
most service; indeed, until the Peas can get | 
firm hold of the sticks, some of the twiggy | 
portions of the boughs should be inserted 
in the rows, and so give them a good start. | 

Those who have been content hitherto to 
grow Sweet Peas in an ordinary kind of way | 
—plants averaging, perhaps, 5 feet or 6 feet 
in height, will find, when cultivated under 
improved conditions, in the manner sug- | 
gested, that it is not at all unusual for them | 
to attain a height of 10 feet or more, with a 
corresponding increase in the number of 
blossoms, keeping anyone supplied with 
flowers from July to early October practi- | 
cally, if the autumn be a mild one. It is, 
therefore, important that sticks sufficiently 
large should be fixed when the small, twig- | 
like branches are got into position to support 
the plants in the early season, and thus avoid 
disturbance of the roots. 

At the end of May, when plants are grow- 
ing fast, a mulch may be given with beneficial 
results. This may consist of rotted dung and 
turfy soil well broken, and spread along the 
rows, repeating this once or twice during a 
season. Should the season prove dry, the 
advantage of a good supply of manure at the 
base will be at once seen. When the roots 
begin to push down, they find the nutriment, 
and receive a fresh impetus, instead of a 
yellowing of foliage and a falling-off in blos- 
soms, aS are sometimes seen when poor treat- 
ment is accorded them. Sweet Peas benefit, 
too, during the summer when cutting of the | 
flowers has commenced, by weak applications 
of stimulants; but it is very easy to overdo 
in this respect and spoil the most promising 
plants. The flowers should be cut either 
first thing in the morning or at night, never 
in the middle of the day, when the sun is 
hottest, if it can be avoided. When cut, 
and if required to be sent away, they should 
be stood in vessels of water in a cool, dark 
place, after which they may be placed in 
light wooden boxes, with a little damp Moss 
tied at the ends of the bunches, and a sheet 
of tissue-paper placed over all. In this way, 
blooms will carry hundreds of miles, and 
arrive at their destination in good condition. 

To English firms we owe many of the 
charming varieties of to-day, and as a 





pioneer in the raising of Sweet Peas, the | 


name of Henry Eckford will ever be asso- 
ciated. 

The Sweet Pea, being a blossom for the 
home, no effort should be spared in endea- 


vouring to have the very finest flowers for | 
cutting, and, when cut, they should he so | 


placed as to be seen to the best advantige. 
For example, in arranging a dinner-table, 
sometimes the mcst effective scheme is at- 
tained by using one colour, or, rather, gra- 
dations of a similar colour. I give an 
illustration :— 


Queén Alexandra, bright scarlet 
John Ingman, rosy-carmine 


aay Bolton’s Pink, salmon-pink 
arse Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes, blush 
scarlet 


Mrs. Henry Bell, cream and rose 
. Evelyn Hemus, cream, pink edge 


Such an arrangement is more likely to be 
appreciated than a mixture of many colours, 
but the Sweet Pea is so accommodating that 
one may indulge one’s fancy in various ways. 
I would urge upon those who grow blossoms 


for the home the importance of seeing that | 
5 


the vases are suitable. Never attempt to 
squeeze into a narrow-necked vessel a quan- 
tity of flowers, as they will soon exhaust the 
water, and there is nothing gained by bunch- 
ing too many together. Another point to be 
watched is that the colour of the vase is of 
minor importance. Plain white or greev 
glasses are best, and these should be heavy 
enough to prevent their toppling over by the 
weight of the flowers. These details may 
appear trivial, but it is easy for an accl- 





| that many people are placing this annual in 


dent to happen with vases too light to be of 
use for more than a few blossoms. 

No flowers give us such a choice of delicate 
or exquisite tints as these annuals, neither 
is it possible to find in the whole range of 
garden blossoms any more beautiful, or that 
lend themselves to the decoration of a home, 
and, in particular, to the embellishment of 
a table under artificial hght. Sweet Peas 
are in every sense, ‘“‘flowers for the home,”’ 
inasmuch as the continued supply is depen- 
dent on the blooms being cut regularly. It 
is not at all surprising, therefore, to learn 


the very forefront this season; that horticul- 
tural societies are giving greater encourage- 
ment to exhibitors in the matter of prizes; 
but it is as the ‘‘People’s Flower,’’? which 
may be grown just as successfully in a small 
garden as anywhere—the ‘‘Flower of the 
Home ’’—that I like best to regard it. 
LEAHURST. - 





A SELECTION OF NEW SWERT PEAS. 
No flower has made so much progress as the 
Sweet Pea. It is truly the amateur’s flower, 
as the seed can now be bought so cheaply. One 
of the worst features the amateur has to 
contend with at the present time is the im- 





| mense increase in the number of new, or so- 


called new, varieties. It is not the cost of 
purchase of these much-boomed varieties 
that troubles the Sweet Pea enthusiast, but 
it is time and space that are so much be- 
grudged after a whole season’s attention has 
been given, with often the result that there 
is but little improvement upon existing 
varieties. In many cases as many as half a 
dozen sorts are found where but one should 
be. Raisers or introducers are in too great 
a hurry to put new varieties on the market 
before they are properly fixed, hence much 


| disappointment is caused. 


Below I give a selection of new varieties, 
which, I trust, will be of some assistance to 
the inexperienced. To each I am attaching the 
vendor’s name, which will render it easier 
for purchasers to secure stock of any variety. 

DopWELL F. Brown (Kckford) in colour 
is an intense bright crimson of the King 
Edward VII. type of colour. A large blos- 
som of the waved class, on stout stems, carry- 
ing three, and in many instances four, 
flowers. 

Mrs. CHARLES MASTERS (Hckford) has a 
bright rosy-salmon standard, wings of cream, 
slightly flushed rose; strong in growth and 
free-flowering. 

ANNIE B. Gitroy (Eckford) in colour is 
deep cerise self, therefore a good variety 
under artificial light. 

GEORGE STARK (Stark) I regard as the 
best new variety seen last season. Unfortu- 
nately, seed cannot be obtained, as the stock 
is so small. In colour it is a rich scarlet, of 
| Spencer form, carrying often four blooms on 
a stem, and said to be sun-proof, which is a 
great, gain. 

Mrs. R. W. Pitt (Stark) is of large size, 
and of the Spencer type, in colour crushed 
strawberry. 

WINNIE JONES (Stark).—Those who favour 
| striped varieties will find this desirable, re 
minding one of Jessie Cuthbertson in colour 
—magenta and white. Spencer type. 

Minnie TooGcoop (Toogood) is a distinct 
acquisition to the pink-coloured section; 
large blooms, with a pleasing waved stan- 
dard. 

MINNIE MASLIN (Toogood).—A large, bold, 
deep cerise flower. 

Lorp ALTHORP (Cole) is best described as 
a magnified St. George, which is, of course, 
| putting a high estimate on the new-comer. 
| GLapys CoLg (Cole) is quite a pleasing 
tint of blue, being a shade paler than 

FRANK DOozsy, a pleasing variety. 





| rose, therefore an acquisition. In 


to the margin. 
ficial light it is very effective. 


| Helen Pierce, except that it is a light blue. 
ZEPHYR (Hemus), a much-waved silvery 
blue self, should become very popular. 





| Oxive Rurrewt (Stark), in colour a real | we have. 
NELL GwyYNNE (Stark) the ground colour is 
| cream, flushed with salmon, which deepens 
For decoration under arti- Ki. 


GLADYS I’RENCH (Unwin) reminds one of 


Nancy Perkin (Unwin) is of the Spencer 


type, and of the colour of Henry Eckford. 
Unfortunately, seed is very scarce. 

JOSEPHINE BARNARD (Bath), a pure rose 
self, which deepens with age. 

Mrs. RontTzZAHN (Bath), soft rose, buff and 
primrose, with an edging of rose; a large 
waved flower. 

TRUE LAVENDER (Bath) is a sport from 
Navy Blue, and, as its name implies, is 
lavender in colour. 

CHILTON (Clark), salmon-pink, of the 
Spencer type; strong grower. 

ANGLIAN BLUE (King and Co.), sky-blue, 
of the Gladys Unwin type of flower, with 
large, waved, upright standard. 

Mrs. T. Massry (Bide), a soft shade of 
pink; a much-improved Agnes Johnston. 

Anna LuMLEY (Lumley) is identical in 
colour with Black Knight, but, being of the 
Spencer form, is an acquisition to the dark- 
coloured varieties. 

CouNTESS OF NORTHBROOK (Breadmore) is 
a pretty pale pink, most suitable for table 
decoration; of vigorous growth, producing 
large flowers. 

King ALronso (Breadmore), crimson, 
shaded magenta; of the Spencer type. 

PRIMROSE SPENCER (Breadmore), as its 
name implies, is primrose in colour 
PARADISE Ivory (Hemus) in colour is like 
old ivory; an exceptionally waved flower, of 
striking appearance. 

EveLYN Hemus (Hemus), although not 
quite new, cannot be passed in the mest 
select list. In colour it is a warm cream, 
shading to yellow, with a picotee edge of 
terra-cotta-pink ; standard and wings beauti- 
fully waved, often producing four blooms on 
a stem. 

PARADISE CARMINE (Hemus).—As its name 
implies, the colour is carmine; of large size 
and much waved, stems very often 
producing four blooms. 

Mrs. A. IRELAND (Dobbie) has rosy-blush 
standards and cream wings, which are 
faintly flushed with rose; a large waved 
flower. 

Kitty Cuiive (R. Bolton) is lighter in 
colour than St. George, but is of the Spencer 
type, therefore gives larger flowers, usually 
four on a stem. 

GEORGE BaxtTEeR (R. Bolton), maroon, 
shaded violet; standard and wings waved 
and crinkled. 

Mrs. A. Matcoim (Malcolm) is the deepest 
cream-coloured variety yet raised; vigorous 
in growth, slightly waved. 

EarL oF PrymMoutH (Baker’s), buff, suf- 
fused with rose. Spencer type. 

Ivy Miter (Miller), white, flushed mauve, 
picotee edge of deep blue; a strong grower, 
carrying often four blooms on one stem. 

Mrs. WILLIAM KING (King and Co.) is said 
to be an improvement on John Ingman, 
which is a high recommendation. 

The Sweet Peas figured represent a trio 
of desirable varieties, most valuable for 
garden decoration, which is a great con- 
sideration to the amateur cultivator who 
grows Sweet Peas for garden decoration and 
cutting, and not for exhibition. Henry Eck- 


Pea we have. It is best described as a 
bright orange self. In habit of growth it is 
vigorous, flowering freely, but is liable to 
be scorched if planted quite in the open. A 
slight shade from a distant tree during the 
hottest part of the day will protect the colour 
somewhat; but to retain the variety in its 
true colour, tiffany shading is necessary. 
Nora Unwin is thought by some to be the 
purest white variety in cultivation. Cer- 
tainly, if not equal to, it runs Etta Dyke 
very close for the premier place. This is 
quite one of the most free-flowering sorts 
It belongs to the waved type. 
Triumph is somewhat of a peculiar colour; 
standards pink, wings white, flushed with 
purple. 





MOLYNEUX. 


Sweet Peas for town gardens.—One of 
the reasons, no doubt, why Sweet Peas are 
- | so very popular is owing to their adaptability 

for growing in a town garden. Any sunny 
border where room can be found is suitable, 





ford is, perhaps, the mcst striking Sweet 
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and it is surprising what good results may 
be had in places where one would least ex- 
pect. An example came under my notice 
last year, where a man employed in an office 
in the centre of a town conceived the idea of 
imparting a little beauty to a yard leading 
to the business premises. ‘To do so, he first 
of all had to take up flag-stones, remove the 
rubbish, and substitute some good loam and 
manure. Into this compost Sweet Peas were 
sown, and trained up stakes, and in due 
course what had previously been merely an 
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climbers on a sunny wall, Sweet Peas may be 
grown with very pretty effect if the plants 
are given sufficient room, and in_ the 
ease of a dry border, frequent mulchings 
throughout the summer. It is only within 
recent years that people have become alive to 
the importance of giving Sweet Peas the best 
treatment, and every year, in the town gar- 
den, one notices them more—in places, too, 
| where the soil is neither plentiful nor good— 
| necessitating attention in the way of feeding 
| to get the best from the plants. By no 




















Sweet Pea Henry Eckford, 


uninteresting passage, was turned into a 
beauty spot, many blossoms being gathered 
in the course of the season. Not only in 
gardens do we find Sweet Peas attempted, 
for there are many who, possessing no ground 
of any extent, have tried the experiment of 
growing them in pots, boxes, tubs, and even 
old casks. Now is the time when seed may 
be sown, three or four in a good-sized pot of 
loam and leaf-mould, with a little manure at 
the base, giving the plants stimulants as 
soon as they commence to bloom, and so 
keeping up a succession of flowers, provided, 
of course, the blooms are cut regularly. As 


one, however, are Sweet Peas better ap- 


yards of ground in which to cultivate the 
plants. —W OODBASTWICK. 





SWEET PEAS FOR 
DECORATION. 


AMONG the flowers at command during the 
summer months, none are more valuable and 
lovely than Sweet Peas for the decoration 
of the dinner-table at that season. Sweet 
Peas of the present day are very different 
flowers from what they were a quarter of a 
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preciated than by those who have only a few 


E17, 


century ago, and with the many delightful 
shades of colour which specialists have pro- 
duced and placed within the reach of all, it 
is possible to effect most artistic and charm- 
ing arrangements. Roses and Carnations 
rank on an equality, it is true, and in skilful 
hands beautiful.arrangements are effected 
with them, but the flowers of the Sweet Pea 
have a grace and-elegance all their own, and 
which peculiarly fit them for the purpose 
under consideration, and they are as a result 
laid under contribution generally for so long 
as they can be had in quantity and good con- 
dition. That Sweet Peas lend themselves so 
readily to table decoration, and are largely 
employed for the purpose, is evidenced by 
the frequency with which one meets with 
them both in private and public establish- 
ments, They are arranged in a variety of 
ways, and not always to the best advantage, 
viewed from an artistic point of view, yet it 
all goes to prove how popular and much- 
sought-after Sweet Peas are. Again, when 
competitions are held for the best-arranged 
dinner-table, as is the case at many of the 
summer exhibitions, how often does one see 
the Sweet Pea selected by the competitors as 
the flower of their choice, and, what is more 
to the point, they ofttimes win the coveted 
honours with them. 

Sufficient has, perhaps, now been said in 
eulogy of the flower, and, in passing on to 
matters of more practical import, I may re- 
mark that wide and varied as is the range of 
eolour, the decorator, to be successful, and 
for his efforts to be appreciated, must use a 
certain amount of discrimination in his selec- 
tion of colours, and take into consideration 
whether a daylight effect is required, or if 
the flowers will be seen under the influence 
of artificial lght. Beautiful as are the 
flowers when viewed either individually or 
collectively in broad daylight, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that some colours do not 
show to advantage at night. Under this 
category must be placed the various shadcs 
of blue and purple, dark crimson, maroon, 
rose, and dark scarlet; but all are eligible 
for such arrangements as will be seen by the 
light of day. The various shades of pink, 
salmon, blush, red and white, and pink and 
white are eminently and best suited for night 
work, and, when properly arranged, the 
flowers of any of these shades of colour will 
produce a soft and indescribable effect, 
whether the light is obtained by the aid of 
lamps, candles, or electricity. 

The flowers may be arranged with their 
own foliage, and this, perhaps, is the best 
method when a large table has to be deco- 
rated, as portions of the haulm, flowers, and 
all, can then be used to twine round can- 
delabras, ete. To cut the plant about in this 
way means, of course, a great sacrifice of 
prospective flowers, and necessitates the 
growing of large quantities of Sweet Peas, 
yet there can be no two opinions as to the 
result when the disposal of the flowers and 
foliage is skilfully carried out. The material 
most generally employed as an aid in the 
arrangement of the flowers is Gypsophila 
paniculata. ‘The panicles of this, so well- 
known, possess every attribute in regard to 
lightness and gracefulness, and are admir- 
ably adapted for the purpose. The flowers 
of Venus’ Navel Wort, if cut with a good 
length of stem, are most serviceable when a 
change is desired. The panicles of Statice 
ineana are also suitable, but must be used 
sparingly, as the colour does not harmonise 
with all shades alike, so this must be taken 
into consideration before deciding on its use. 
The flowers of some of the varieties of the 
Goat’s Rue (Thalictrums) may be pressed 
into service if any of the foregoing are 
scarce, but the first two named are the most 
effective from a decorative point of view. 
Some employ the flowers of ornamental 
Grasses, and very charming they are if not 
used too liberally. Briza maxima and B. 
gracilis are two favourite kinds, but many 
others are quite as suitable, and some deco- 
rators depend entirely on what they can find 
by the wayside and in hedgerows for material 
of this description. 

Where the demand for Sweet Peas for 
table decorating is considerable, it 1s 
best to meet it by growing the various shades 
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of colour which find favour in such quanti- 
ties that there may always be enough flowers 
and to spare, and each colour should have a 
row or portion of a row to itself. As for 
exhibition, cultivation should be of the 
highest order in all its details, as the finer 
the flowers and the more highly developed 
the colour, the better thé effect, and more 
appreciated are they when placed on_ the 
table. ANY 





‘SWEET PEAS, AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM.’’* 

Tus is a handy volume of some 110 pages, 

exclusive of the very copious index. Chap- 

ter I. deals with the history of the Sweet 

Pea, its being first’ cultivated in England, 





‘Eckford’s great work’’ in connection 
therewith, the coming of the ‘‘waved Sweet 
Pea,’ and other things. The second chapter 
deals with the Sweet Pea for home and gar- 
den. ‘‘Deep Cultivation,’ ‘‘Seed Sowing,”’ 
‘‘Protection from Birds,’’ ‘‘Staking,’’ ‘‘Cul- 
tural,’ and other details. In Chapter III. 
the exhibition side of the subject is dealt 
with, and ‘‘Preparing the Ground’’ and 
‘Sowing the Seeds’’ receive attention, the 
headings, as also the information, being but 
a slight variation on ‘‘Deep Cultivation”’ 





and ‘‘Seed-sowing’’ in the previous chap- 
ter. Curiously enough, Chapter IV. com- 
mences with a first paragraph on “‘ Preparing 
the Ground,’’ and, despite the value of the 
information afforded, these continued repeti- 
tions are distinctly monotonous. The cul- 
tural details given in the same chapter under 
the sub-headings of ‘‘Autumn Work,” 
‘Planting and Earthing-up,’’ ‘‘ Pinching and 
Stopping,’ are amongst others of a nature 
decidedly helpful to the beginner. 

Chapter V. deals with ‘‘Table and House 
Decoration,’ ‘‘Colour Association,’ the 
‘Art of Arrangement,’ and other such 
things. Under ‘‘Flowers and Foliage,” in 
the same chapter, the author discusses the 
use of ‘‘foreign material’’ to arrange with 
the flowers of these Sweet Peas, and sug: 
gests the well-known Gypsophila. Earlier 
in the same paragraph, page 40, the author 





says: “It is an axiom of flower arrange- 
ment that no foliage is so well suited as that 
of the plant itself; but I think, so far as the 
Sweet Pea is concerned, one may venture to 
modify this slightly.’’? It is further suggested 
that, where Sweet Pea foliage is used, the 
tops of the shoots, with buds and blossoms 
and leaves, be employed. In this we heartily 
agree, for we have not as yet seen any ar- 
rangement in which the Sweet Pea and the 
Gypsophila were used together to command 
our attention, much less our admiration, 
The point to remember in thus associating 
buds, leaves, stems, and blossoms, is light- 
nees, and it is quite a simple matter to over- 
step the boundary and spoil the general 
effect. 

In Chapter VI. the merits of the plain and 
waved standards of the Sweet Pea are re- 
ferred to, and while the general concensus of 
opinion, and of exhibitors in particular, 
favours the latter, there is still room for 
these of the grandiflora type, with its plain 
standard, firm and thick petals, and that 
still greater attribute among the more in- 
tense colours of this type, to endure strong 
sunlight with impunity. We trust, there- 
fore, that in the present fashion-craze for the 
““Spencer’’ or ‘“‘waved’’ forms, thcse who 
have the Sweet Peas at heart will not lose 
sight of the older type referred to, and which 
has many excellent qualities as a garden and 
decorative plant. Varieties are discussed, 
the list of too-much-alike varieties issued by 
the National Sweet Pea Society given in 
toto, the best novelties of 1908 are given, and 
the best Sweet Peas in each colour, as re- 
commended by the National Sweet Pea 
Society find a place. 

Chapter VII. deals with the raising of new 
varieties of the Sweet Pea, and cross-ferti- 
lisation is explained by text and diagram. 
The latter is useful, and, to our thinking, 
admissible, while a large number of others, 
with much needless technical detail, are 
scarcely required in a book on how to grow 
Sweet Peas. In Figure 6, facing page 26, 





* “Sweet Peas and How to Grow Them,” by H. H, 
Thomas, London: Cassell and Co., Ltd, 
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the dibber is advocated for transplanting. 
This is, perhaps, the worst tool that. could 
be named for the purpose, and the use of 
which could only be made possible where 
the plants were very small and bereft of all 
soil. The small handfork or garden-trowel 
is decidedly preferable. We do not know 
whether the plant illustrated at page 76, as 
the result of the nitro-bacterine treatment, is 
an isolated example or not, but the remark- 
able difference in the two examples shown is 
so opposed to general experience and experi- 
ment as to become misleading. There is a 
final chapter on diseases, and the book is 
freely illustrated throughout. 





HARDY WATER LILIES FOR OPEN-AIR 
CULTURE. 

M. Latour-MARLIAC continues to add to the 

treasures of our gardens in the shape of 

Water Lilies. These are all new ones, and 

offered for the first time. The descriptions 

are his own :— 

EscaRBONCLE.—A large bloom, of a uni- 
form bright vermilion-red colour, with deep 
red-vermilion stamens, and sepals streaked 
with red. 

GALATEE.—A handsome bloom, red 
speckled with white, orange-yellow stamens, 
and leaves much marbled with maroon. 

MeETEOR.—A very large bloom, a garnet- 
red, marked with some streaks of pure white, 
golden-yellow stamens and sepals, refiexed 
and decumbent, and lined with red. 

PHEBUS.—Medium-sized bloom, yellow, 
veined with red, shading to a coppery-red ; 
orange-coloured stamens, and leaves much 
marked with deep brown stains. 

SomptTuosa.—Of enormous size and very 
double; soft rose on the edge of the flowers, 
getting gradually deeper towards the centre, 
the petals finely clothed with carmine, and 
stamens a deep orange colour; scented. 

SPLENDIDA.—Large bloom in deep red 
touched with white, the petals veined with 
red and edged with carmine, the stamens 
orange. Other novelties which will be added 
this year to the general catalogue are :— 

CAROLINIANA ROSEA.—A very large, rosy, 
and exquisitely-scented bloom, with creamy- 
yellow stamens. 

CoMANCHE.—A large copper-red bloom, 
with light ochre shades, netted and veined 
with deep red; orange-coloured stamens and 
olive-green leaves, tattooed brown on the 
surface, and stained with maroon under- 
neath. 

MASANIELLO.—A large, scented bloom, 
rising 3 inches above the water; a fine rose 
colour, stippled carmine, with yellow stamens 
and white sepals, in graceful contrast to the 
rosy petals. 

ODALISQUE. — Large bloom, standing 
4 inches above the water, of a delightful 
uniform bright rcse colour, sweetly scented, 
with golden-yellow stamens and red sepals. 

Rosita.—Large bloom, of a brilliant 
vinous-rose colour, the petals acuminate, 
and shading to white at the base and tips; 
golden-yellow stamens. 

S1oux.—Large, rich, copper-yellow bloom, 
the petals lanceolate, and sprinkled with red 
about the edges; stamens deep yellow; 
leaves bronzy-green, stained with deep brown 
on the upper side and reddish-brown on the 
under side. 


The Winter Aconite (Hranthis hyemalis).— 
In the early days of February this shows its 
value by its brilliant display of rich yellow. 
In dull weather the blossoms appear like 
globes of gold surrounded by their Eliza- 
bethan ruffs of fohage, and are even more 
beautiful than when widely expanded under 
the influence of the sun. Individually, the 
flowers are pretty, but for their effect in the 





landscape to be justly recognised the blos- 
soms should be seen gleaming afar in count- 
less thousands beneath the spreading 
branches of the leafless trees. Colonies estab- 
lished under deciduous trees spread sheets of 
bright gold over the ground, and present a 
charming picture. In some localities the 
Winter Aconite will seed freely, and become 
thoroughly naturalised. On some lawns 
hundreds of self-sown seedlings will spring up 
annually, but jn other districts and sites the 


Winter Aconite will often refuse not only to 
reproduce itself, but even to live, and in 
such cases preparing the soil previous to 
planting is advisable. It is usually on clayey 
and retentive soils that the plant dies out. 
The Winter Aconite dies down early in the 
summer, and the tubers should be obtained 
as soon as possible after the foliage has 
withered, as old tubers are often slow to start 
into growth. In sowing, seed that has just 
ripened should always be employed.—S. 
DEVON. 


NOTES FOR THE AMATEUR. 
SHADING SEEDLINGS.—I have tried my hand 
at raising seedlings of my hardy flowers, and 
I think I have learned a little about some of 
the things which we are apt to overlook, and 
which the skilled writer about gardening 
often disdains to notice in his directions. 
Now I cannot spare space to discuss at length 
all that can be told about raising these seed- 
ling plants, and I fear that I must deal it 
out in homceopathic doses. Probably, I 
should have begun at the sowing, but I have 
just recollected an experience with shading 
seedlings, and, lest I forget again, I had 
better tell it now. Seedlings, especially when 
they are just through the soil, want some 
shading, whether in the open air or under 
glass. This should be thin, and transparent 
enough to let the light through; and some- 
times one has had to shield from the sun 
boxes of seedlings set in the open and in full 
sun. Tiffany and other light shadings are not 
easily procured just when we want them (by 
the way, cheese-cloth makes excellent shading 
material), and I once stupidly spread some 
sheets of brown paper over boxes of seedlings 
set out in full sun, and which could not be put 
elsewhere. The result was, that when the 
brown paper was removed, the most of the 
seedlings were scorched and killed. Apart 
from the burning which will probably follow, 


the paper obstructs the light too much and- 


has a tendency to ‘‘draw’’ the seedlings to- 
wards any streak of light, thus making them 
long, lanky, and feeble, so that they will 
probably damp off. 

Crown ANEMONES.—I contend that every 
amateur should grow a few Anemones, and 
none will prove more acceptable to the powers 
that preside over household matters and him- 
self than the varieties of Anemone coronaria, 
the Crown or Poppy Anemone. They are so 
easily raised from seeds, and give so many 
flowers for cutting, that they will be eagerly 
admired by the chatelaine of the house for 
table decoration. Colours of the brightest 
and form of the finest will be given 
by these flowers, which are best raised 
from seeds sown early in the spring. 
You can buy a packet of seeds for three- 
pence or sixpence; but you had better pay 
sixpence to a first-class firm, so that you may 
get the right thing ; and when you open it you 
will wonder, as I did, how it is to be sown. 


It is very fluffy, and clings together, almost , 


like fine down compressed close. You try to 
sow it in the ordinary way, and you will find 


that the seeds stick so closely together that. 


you cannot sow one, but must put several 
together. The end is that the seedlings come 
up too thickly, and give you any amount of 
trouble to separate when pricking them off. 
But if you secure a little dry sand, or even a 
little fine soil, dried by the fire, and rub this 
among the seeds, these will be much more 
easily separated, and the seeds and sand can 
be sown together in little drills about @ 
quarter of an inch deep. The soil should be 
very light and sandy, with a little leaf-soil 
among it. After sowing, the seeds may be 
thinly covered with fine earth, and the latter 
pressed down with the spade or a piece of 
wood, then watered. When the seedlings are 
up, and have made two or three of their true 
leaves (which are divided in shape), prick 
them out in the same soil about two inches 
apart. Some may bloom in autumn if the 
seeds are sown in March or April, and many 
will flower the next spring. If a frame can 


be put over these seedlings in autumn, one | 


may have many odd flowers in winter. 
think no flowers have given me so much 
pleasure as these Crown Anemones. 

Tue Dirrany.—A true old-fashioned plant 
is the Fraxinella or Dittany, called Dictam- 
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nus Fraxinella by most people, but Dictam- | 


nus albus by our learned men at Kew, who do 
so much to help us poor amateurs, although 
they do puzzle us with their names. | 
like its appearance, with its leaves like those 
of an Ash, and its pretty and curious flowers 
in good spikes. 
odour, and pleasantly so, while at certain 
times a vapour is thrown off them which will 
ignite if a light is applied close to the flowers. 
It has thus acquired the name of the Burning 
Bush. The flowers are either purple or white, 
and it is a good border plant. It is said to be 
a good dry-weather plant, because it sends its 
great, long roots deep into the ground. That 
may be so, but it does not like drought any 
better than other things, and I see it looks 
unhappy where the subsoil is dry. As 


2-feet plant for the border it is very fine, and 
grows in any common soil in the sun. I want, 
though, to say a little about growing it from 


seeds, for some seedsmen do not tell you that ; one which is such a favourite. 


the seeds are slow of growing, and that you 
have to wait for the seedlings appearing. I 
find that newly-saved seeds spring well if 
given such heat as a hot-bed affords, but that 
those saved the year before and not sown 
until spring will lie a long time—probably for 
almost a year before they germinate. The 
seeds should be in soil which must never be- 
come dry, but which should not be sodden 
with wet. They may sometimes come earlier 
if they are soaked in warm water for an hour 
or two before setting in the ground, and 
some file a little hole through the hard outer 
skin of the seeds. But, after all, the young 
plants come on but slowly, and those who 
want only a plant or two will do better to 
buy these, rather than bother with a lot of 
seedlings, which take up room we can ill 
spare. This Burning Bush is such a good 
thing—old though it is—that my brother and 
sister amateurs may well grow it 
THE AMATEUR AMONG Harpy FLOWERS. 


a | 


They are aromatic in their | 


THE CLOTH OF GOLD CROCUS 
(CROCUS SUSIANUS). 
THE quaintly pretty Cloth of Gold Crocus 
(Crocus susianus) has for many years had to 
hide its diminished head in view of the 
greater glory of the Golden Yellow Crocus of 


| spring, a form of Crocus aureus, of whose 





origin, by the way, but little is known. C. 
susianus, however, is a native of the Crimea 
and the Caucasus, and its antiquity as a 
garden flower may be learned when we tell 
that it has had a place in British gardens for 
more than four hundred years. That it has 
existed so long is due, apparently, to its 
hardiness, as we see it but little planted, 
almost absurdly cheap though it is, and 
quoted at as low as two shillings a hundred 
by firms of high repute. It is real ‘‘Cloth of 
Gold’’ in its deep-orange colouring, and dis- 
tinct in every way from the Golden Yellow 


Sweet Peas against a rustic Oak trellis, 


From amid 
the grassy leaves rise but little the small, 
orange, brown-striped conelets, which, when 
the sun shines upon them open out into little 
flat saucers of bright colour. Like most other 
flowers, C. susianus has its defects; and of 
these it is more candid to speak, lest the 
reader may think one is unduly eulogistic. 
The principal one is its somewhat shy flower- 
ing, as we cannot secure from a clump of the 
corms the same brilliant display as that given 
by its rival. From a little group in some 
seasons we may have only a few flowers, and 
these, again, are very small and ineffective for 
distant display. Yet to the admirer of these 
simple flowers there is a charm in this 
@nodesty and shyness, and a few blossoms 
spread open among the grassy leaves will 
fascinate him as much as will a clump of the 
Golden Yellow Crocus, all aglow and seeming 
to coruscate in the brightness of the spring 
sunshine. There is about the Cloth of Gold 
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| Crocus that halo of antiquity which will | 
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greatly enhance its merits to the garden 
lover. It reminds him of Gerard and Parkin- 
son and the Tradescants, for Gerard may have 
grown it ere he died, and even the immortal 
Shakespeare may have seen its starry blooms. 
To many generations of more humble men 
and women this little Crocus has brought 
pleasure, and it is fitting that we who follow 
them should enjoy and hold in regard in our 
gardens this dainty little flower of February 
fill-dyke, stormy March, and the gentle, 
though fickle, April. S. ARNOTT. 





A FEW GOOD BITTER CRESSES 
(CARDAMINE). 
THE Cardamines, or Bitter Cresses, with 
which are now included some good garden 
plants formerly known as Dentarias, which 
it would have been advisable, for garden 
purposes, to keep distinct, give us some 











plants of much worth, of easy cultivation, 
and affording us subjects which are welcome 
because of their early flowering. Probably 
the best-known is our own Lady’s Smock, 
or Cuckoo-flower, which is said to come with 
that bird, but which ofttimes anticipates its 
far-sounding notes. It is not a garden 
plant, but has given us, in its double varie- 
ties, subjects worth possessing, and of much 
beauty. There are two forms of Cardamine 
pratensis fl.-pl., as the double Lady’s Smock 
is called. One has white and the other pale- 
lilac flowers. I prefer the latter, which is 
extremely pretty. C. rotundifolia, in itself 
much less refined than the above, is a useful 
rock or border plant, as it gives its white 
flowers very early, and allows us to have a 
picking of blossom when others are scarce. 
Not a first-rate garden flower, it is still one 
of much value. It is about 9 inches or a foot 
high. 

Belonging to the Dentaria section, we 
have several highly pleasing plants, generally 
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with pretty leaves and flowers in loose heads. 
Growing about a foot and a half high—less 


in drier and lighter soil—we have C. bulbi- 
fera and C. digitata. Both of these have 
rich purple flowers, the latter being the 


better of the two. C. diphylla has white 
and purple blooms, and C. macrophylla has 
violet-purple flowers. It is comparatively 


tall, reaching as much as 2 feet in some 
places, the former being only about 9 inches 
in height. One of my favourites is C. poly- 
phylla, which has pretty creamy flowers and 
is not more than 9 inches high with me. A 
pretty plant, it is as easily grown as any of 
the race. 

All these plants like a moist soil, and all 
can be cultivated successfully in the pores 
or near the lower part of the rockery, where 
the water which drains off the upper sortion 
will be helpful to their welfare. The Carda- 
mines all increase freely at the roots, and 
those of the Dentaria section, to which the 
five last-named belong, should have sufficient 
space to allow them to spread a little without 
disturbing other plants. Kss. 





THE FISH-BONE THISTLE 
(CHAMZPEUCE CASABON2). 

THERE are many handsome plants among 
the Thistles, and quite a number of them 
are beautiful in the garden, either as speci- 
mens in the border or for association with 
other plants in summer bedding. They are 
not, however, particularly popular with the 
gardener, as practically all of them seem to 
be the embodiment of the plant, which gives 
us the proud Scottish motto of Nemo me 
impune lacessit ; and woe be to the man or 
woman who is so incautious as to work much 
with these plants with unprotected hands. 
These Thistles are, however, so handsome 
that we cannot well dispense with them, and 
a representative or two of the.family should 
be present in almost every garden. 

One of the prettiest and most ornamental 
of these Thistles is Chamzpeuce Casabone, 
best’ known as the Fish-bone Thistle, a 
uative of the South of Europe, whence it 
came about 1714. It is exceedingly orna- 
mental because of its foliage and its general 
effective appearance, although there are some 
of the Thistles which are more imposing. in 
their aspects. C. Casabonze grows from 
2 feet to 3 feet high only, but is very hand- 
some because of its foliage. This is rather 
lanceolate in form, of a deep green in 
colour, all lined with white, and very spiny. 
The flowers are of a pale purple, and are in 
heads of a fair size. The defect of Casa- 
bona’s Thistle is that it is too tender to 
stand our winters, even in a young state, so 
that the young plants should be kept under 
glass if treated as biennials, really the best 
method of securing good plants for carpet 
and sub-tropical bedding for which it has 
been much used when these forms of gar- 
dening were even more largely in favour than 
now. It is s really a biennial with us, but will 
rarzly survive, save in favoured places, the 
first winter after sowing. The general 
method of securing a stoc k of this handsome 
Thistle is by sowing the seeds thinly in Sep- 
tember under glass, pricking out the seed- 
lings into small pots when they can be 
handled, and keeping these in a greenhouse 
during winter, planting them out with the 
hall of soil unbroken in May or June. Seeds 
can also be sown in gentle heat in February, 
growing on the seedlings rapidly so as to 

secure ‘good- -sized plants for planting out in 
June. This handsome Fish-bone Thistle, 
which likes a dryish soil, deserves the care it 
calls for, so handsome is it in the garden. 
S. A. 





Lilium tigrinum Fortunei.—The bulbs of 
this Lily, sent here from Japan during the 
winter months, are particularly fine, and, if 
carefully planted, they yield ‘a magnificent 
display of blossoms during the latter part of 
the summer, and often well on into Septem- 
ber. Many of these huge bulbs will fre- 
quently push up two or three spikes, each of 
which is terminated by a large pyramidal- 
shaped panicle of blossoms. These are 

rather pale in colour compared with one or 
two other forms of the Tiger Lily, but for 
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quantity of flowers there is no variety to 
compare with these Japanese bulbs of For- 


tunei. A marked feature of this last-named 
variety is the excessive woolliness of the 
stems, unfolding leaves, and flower-biids. 


The Japanese bulbs are, 
size, very solid, 
ably well.—X. 


apart from their 
hence they travel remark- 


LINARIA ANTICARIA. 

THERE is a wonderfully pretty little Toad- 
flax, known as Linaria anticaria, which 
seems all too little known to tee amateur gar- 
dener, but which should give great gratifica- 
tion to the lover of the ‘rock- “garden or the 
man who likes patches of low- -growing 
flowers in his borders. In size this Southern 
Toadflax, as it is popularly called, would be 
a capital subject for a small bed or as a 
carpeter for taller bedding plants, but it is 
not by any means fixed in its coloration, so 
that uniformity of shade cannot be reckoned 
on. It is, indeed, singularly varied in its 
colour, and when I first grew it, fifteen or 
sixteen years ago, I made a record of the 
colours of the leading varieties, and these 
were remarkably varied indeed. Some were 
difficult to describe, but the bulk of them had 
a groundwork of white, with different- 
coloured spurs or throats, together with many 
shades of veinings. Some were almost lilae 
in their ground colour, and these did not look 
well at a distance; indeed, the charms of 
the Southern Toadflax are not so apparent 
to the casual observer as to the admirer, who 
will pause to study them more carefully. 

Although few of the varieties are poor, 
there are some such, arid these should be 
rigorously weeded out, so as to save the 
seeds of the best only. Some of these are 
prettily marked even with brown, so variable 
is this pretty little Toadflax. It resembles 
somewhat the charming Linaria alpina, but 
gives quite different colour tones. The great 
defect of this plant is the absence of any ro- 
liable character of permanence. With some 
it is a perennial in good, but dry, soils; in 
others it is a biennial only; while in a ‘few 
places it is best treated as an annual. Ona 
dry old wall it is most likely to live long, 
and it looks charming hanging from the 
crevices or drooping a little. from the top 
of the wall. In such a place, it should be 
sown where it is to bloom. In the drier 
parts of the rock-garden it is also very beauti- 
ful, and here, also, I would prefer to sow 
it where it is to remain. Otherwise it may 
be raised in pots or boxes, and the plants 
transplanted when the seedlings are of fair 
size to their blooming quarters. Sometimes 
plants sow themselves, and in this case it is 
hardly necessary to take the trouble to raise 
seedlings. sD. aos 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tropxolum specicsum.—I planted this at north- 
east corner of house in border about two years ago. 
Last summer it did very well, especially the part 
that was trained round the north-west side, where it 
gets more sun. I have not cut it down, and notice 
that some 5 feet from the ground, amongst the 
withered-looking parts, there are already new growths 
a few inches long. Apparently, it is likely to sprout 
all over later on, and, if so, will it be well to leave 
it or would it grow better if ay aw: My to the ground 
this summer? Is this usual?—F. C. 

[In certain districts a sos deus 
the milder seasons this plant is more or less 
evergreen, and if allowed to do so will break 
in the way you describe and give a much 

earlier flowering than if cut down each year. 
You may, by planting a portion each year 
and allowing that recently planted to carry 
over for another year, keep up a long suc- 
cession of bloom, the older portion flowering 
in June, July, and August, meeting the 
spring-planted lot, which continues to blos- 
som till near the arrival of frosts. In favour- 
able circumstances and in these conditions 
the plant may be seen in fruit and in the hey- 
day of its flowering at the same time. ] 

Clematis balearica.—This Clematis, al- 
though its greenish-white flowers, spotted Jn- 
ternally with purple, are not particularly at- 
tractive, is valuable on account of its early 
blooming. In the south-west a few blossoms 
may generally be seen before Christmas, 
while during January and February they are 
freely produced. It is also known by the 


and in 
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but the name heading 
since it indicates its 


name of C. calycina, 
this note is the best, 
native habitat. It is a common plant in 
Devon and Cornwall, where it grows with 
astonishing vigour, reaching the eaves of 
houses fully twenty feet in “height, and in 
one instance having clambered among the 
branches of a variegated Tulip Tree to a 
height of over 25 feet: It is probably almost 
as ood a tree-climber as C. montana. The 
blossoms are followed by fluffy seed-vessels, 
but, though these are scarcely so effective as 
those of the native Traveller’s Joy (Clematis 
Vitalba), or of C. graveolens, they have a 
pleasing appearance in the autumn. Its 
bronzed foliage is attractive. Another some- 
what similar Clematis is C. cirrhosa, which 
is a native of southern Kurope. This bears 
blossoms of a greenish-white, which are un- 
spotted. It is considerably later in coming 
into bloom than C. balearica, the first of the 
blossoms usually commencing to expand just 
as the last of C. balearica are fading. In 
the illustration of Clematis cirrhosa given 
in Nicholson’s ‘‘Dictionary of Gardening,” 
C. balearica is undoubtedly portrayed. The 
flowers of C. balearica come at a time when 
blossoms in the open air are indeed rare, 
they having but few companions except Iris 
stylosa, the Winter Jasmine, Chimonanthus 
fragrans, the Wych-Hazel, Prunus David- 
iana, Christmas Roses, and Lonicera frag- 
rantissima. Of these two plants, Clematis 
cirrhosa is by far the older inhabitant of our 
gardens, having. been introduced in 1596, 
whereas C. balearica was unknown in this 
country until 1783.—SouTH DEvoN. 


Muscari moschatum.—The Grape Hya- 
cinths provide us with numbers of pretty 
forms, all of which are acceptable in the 
garden. Among the best of these are Mus- 
cari botryoides” and its white form, M. b. 
album, M. conicum and its beautiful variety, 
Heavenly Blue, the tall-growing, broad- 
leaved M. latifolium, M. azureum (now 
known as Hyacinthus azureus), M. Heldreichi, 
and M. plumosum, with large, elegantly- 
branched flower-heads of pinkish-blue. The 
Tassel Hyacinth, M. comosum, is a quaint 
flower, though not so attractive as the last- 
named. Charming for the borders and the 
wild garden as are the species already 
alluded to, there is another of the race that, 
by reason of its delicious perfume, should 
be widely grown. This is the Musk Hya- 
cinth, Muscari moschatum. This, in spite of 
its delicate fragrance, is a rare plant in gar- 
dens, probably owing to its not being showy 
when in flower. The blossoms are dull in 
colouring, being of a yellowish-brown tint, 
but their somewhat dingy appearance is 
amply compensated for by their scent, for 
there is scarcely a single flower in the open 
garden that can approach the Musk Hyacinth 
for fragrance, unless it be the Night-scented 
Stock. ~ All those who value sweet perfume 
should grow this plant, for a dozen flower- 
heads placed in a vase will fill a room with 
their exquisite fragrance. Its finest form is 
known as majus or flavum, and is even rarer 
than the type. It is a very early bloomer, 
and is now, 
full flower, a clump, rather over a foot across, 
carrying more than thirty blossom-heads. It 
is of the easiest culture, succeeding in any 
soil and in any site, though, in order to in- 
duce freedom of flowering, a sunny position 
should be selected.—S. W. FITZHERBERT. 


A reserve border for cut flowers.—Where cut 
flowers are wanted in large quantities it is sometimes 
dificult to obtain what are wanted from the borders 
“arranged for effect.’’ It is, therefore, an advantage 
to have a reserve border from which one may, with- 
out compunction, ‘‘cut and come again.’’ In such 
a border one may sow many annuals useful for cut- 
ting, may plant old Chrysanthemums and odds and 
ends from the last batch of cuttings from the strik- 
ing-pit, all of which will afford plenty of material 
for cutting.—F. W. IL 


Mignonette in the open air.—I enclose some 
blossoms gathered to-day, February 11th, from a 
large bed of Mignonette in my garden, which has 
given me a constant supply during the winter.— 
C. BF. P. LONGFIELD, Grange Erin, Douglas, Co. Cork. 








Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready Yy and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s. 


in the first week of February, in - 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CARNATION BRITANNIA. 
Amona the varieties of the modern race of 
perpetual-flowering Carnations, this, a British 
raised one, as its name implies, is, without 
doubt, the best of recent introductions. ‘The 
variety was raised at Enfield by Mr. Smith, 
and though its parentage has not been made 
known, there is not much doubt but that the 








of the well-known Winter-Cheer. Britannia, 


indeed, possesses the bushy habit of the | 


former variety, while it is decidedly more 
vigorous and of freer growth. Its good attri- 


putes are bushy acd free habit, free flower- | 
and fairly long and strong stems—when | 


ing 
dD) 
these are of autumn or late spring growth— 


but weaker when produced in winter. 





to the shape of the buds and the comparative 
fulness of the flowers. The colour is crimson- 
scarlet, if at times lacking brightness. Like 
all red Carnations, the colour is less striking 
in winter, when the red tone is more or less 
absent. Unfortunately, it pcssesses no frag- 
rance, and, still more unfortunately, the 
variety is so badly addicted to spot and rust 
that some have already discarded it. This 
shortcoming is not general, however, and 
in other localities the variety is among the 
best. Well-grown and early disbudded, the 
flower is of excellent size, while the more 
rounded and shapely petals stamp it at once 
as of British origin. EK. JENKINS. 





Crowea saligna.—This is one of the hard- 
wooded plants that were more popular in by- 
gone days than they are now. Still, for the 
decoration of the greenhouse during the 
early months of the year, Crowea saligna 
deserves more than a passing notice. It is 
rather an upright-growing little shrub, 
clothed with Willow-like leaves, in the axils 
of which the flowers are produced. They 
are about an inch in diameter, and of a pleas- 
ing shade of pink, a tint but little repre- 
sented among hard-wooded plants. Crowea 
saligna is a native of New South Wales, and 
was introduced therefrom in 1790. It is also 
known by the specific name of latifolia. A 
second species (C. angustifolia), which comcs 
from Western Australia, is of more recent 
introduction. This is a slender-growing 
plant, with very narrow leaves, and pink, 
star-shaped blossoms. An award of merit 





The | 
variety rarely, if ever, bursts its calyx, owing 


Winter-flowering Carnation Britannia. 
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was bestowed by the Royal Horticultural 
Society in the spring of 1905 upon Crowea 
angustifolia Both conform to the treat- 
ment given to the general run of what are 


termed New Holland plants.—X, 





FLOWERS FOR MID-WINTER. 


| THE above subject suggests itself through a 
question asked by a correspondent as to the | 
| supply of flowers 
plant contains a good deal of the influence | 


to sueceed Chrysanthe- 


mums. This is a want felt by a great many 


gardeners now that the demand for flowers | 


at all seasons has so greatly increased. 
Chrysanthemums, by the wealth of flowers 

which they yield, their infinite variety of 

forms and hues, and the ease with which 


they are obtained, have in a measure spoiled 
‘our taste for the flowers which follow. A 
good supply of Chrysanthemums can be kept 
up until the end of December, after which 


the blooms will 
be small and 
poor in quality. 

The secret of 
obtaining a good 
supply of flowers 
at mid-winter is 
the thorough 
preparation — of 
the plants dur- 
ing the preced- 
ing summer. 
Strong growth | 
must be encour- 
aged, and the 
bil 6 O.mel Dg 
powers, as it were, stored up for future 
use. Although there are many kinds of 
plants which may be grown to produce 
bloom during the winter, I shall only 
mention a few, which, provided the plants 
have been duly prepared, can be relied 
upon to yield a good supply at the time 
above mentioned. 

Marguerites are worthy of particular atten- 
tion. Cuttings should be struck at once, and 
grown on in pots until they can be planted 
out-of-doors at the end of May or beginning 
of June. A place fully exposed to the sun 
where they may be planted 4 feet apart 
should be chosen. Do not stop the shoots 
after planting, but keep all the flower-buds 
picked off closely as they appear until the 
plants are lifted, potted, and taken under 
cover. This should be done about the end 
of September, when the plants will, in some 
cases, be 4 feet through. 








After lifting, place | from 


them in a cool-house—an early vinery or 
Peach-house will do. During December and 
January they will produce quantities of 
flowers, which are always acceptable. The 
old, Double White Primula stands unrivalled 
as a winter flower. Although excellent single 
and double varieties can now be raised from 
seed, all must yield the palm to the old 
variety for quantity of bloom and purity of 
colour. Some find a difficulty in growing it 
satisfactorily. The treatment is simple. 
Any time during February take the necessary 
number of plants required for stock, clear 
them of flowers and old leaves, and fill the 
space between the surface of the soil and the 
plant with Moss, into which the offsets reot. 
In about a month the offsets may be severed 
from the old plants, potted into single pots, 
and placed under hand-lights in a warm- 
house or in a propagating-frame. ‘They are 
sprinkled occasionally to prevent flagging, 








2 


and there need be no fear of damping if the 
cuttings are kept fresh and erect. When the 
roots touch the sides of the pots, the plants 
are then removed to a more airy position and 
repotted. During the summer season a cool- 
pit or frame is a suitable place in which to 
grow double Primulas. Finally, shift them 
into 6-inch pots, in which size they make fine 
plants. All the flower-heads should be 
pinched out as they appear until the plants 
are housed in September. When repotting, 
ample drainage should be provided. A layer 
of lime rubble placed over the drainage forms 
a good rooting medium, and is a safeguard 
against oyer-watering, as anything approach- 
ing stagnation of the soil is fatal to Primulas. 

Tpa Roses can be had at all times during 
the winter from well-prepared plants. Young 
ones, no doubt, give the largest blooms, but 
for quantity the best results are obtained 
large bushes. During summer the 
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plants should occupy a position fully exposed 
to the sun. The roots must be attended to, 
repotting or surfacing as required, and en- 
couraging a good growth by frequent applica- 
tions of liquid manure, not too strong. At 
the same time keep all the buds picked off. 
It is a great temptation to leave these buds 
to open. This is frequently done to the detri- 
ment of the plants, and consequent loss of 
blooming power in the winter. In October 
the plants must be taken under cover, and a 
batch placed in warmth as required. The 
most troublesome enemy to Roses under glass 
is mildew. A good preventive against this is 
frequent syringing with a weak solution of 
Gishurst or weak soft soap and water. 

THE CYCLAMEN has become one of the best 
and most reliable of winter flowers. It is 
surprising the quantity of bloom which a 
batch of good plants will produce. The seed 
should be sown as soon as ripe, and if not 
too thick the seedlings may be allowed to re- 
main in the seed-pans during winter. About 
February pot the seedlings off into single pots 
and treat them to a moist, warm atmosphere, 
being careful that they do not become drawn. 
When large enough to be repotted into 5-inch 
pots, remove the plafts to a pit with a cool 
bottom, shade them from bright sunshine at 
all times, and syringe them every afternoon. 
In this position they will grow into nice 
plants by the end of September. As good re- 
sults may be obtained the second year by 
shaking out and repotting the corms if these 
are not subjected to the drying-off process. 
For giving flowers of bright colour, 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS are excellent. They 
require a light position in a warm-house 
to bloom satisfactorily, and should this be 
at command, a plentiful supply of blcom is 
readily obtained. The plants must be grown 
for the purpose during the preceding summer 
and autumn, and must not be allowed to 
flower until wanted. They are best not 
stopped after July, but allowed free growth, 
merely keeping the blooms picked off. 

EUPHORBIA JACQUINIZFLORA, if planted 
out in a stove, will repay for the space de- 
voted to it. When established it grows freely 
and blooms profusely during the winter 
months. Brown scale is a most troublesome 
pest to this plant; therefore, before planting 
out in a permanent position, be sure that 
this insect is not upon it, as it will be almost 
impossible to clear it off afterwards. In a 
list of winter flowers we mvst not forget the 

Arum LiILy (Richardia eethiopica).—It is a 
noble flower, and one we cannot well have too 
many of. Some growers plant out the crowns 
during summer; others grow them all the 
season in pots. Good plants may be grown 
either way if the operation of planting out 
or repotting is done early. After the plants 
have finished flowering, care should be taken 
io preserve the old foliage ; also, when they 
are divided, this should be tied up until it 
turns yellow. The Arum delights in plenty 
of water at the roots, and liquid manure may 
be freely used to encourage the formation of 
stout crowns, which will not require much 
forcing to cause the flower-scapes to develop. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Culture of Nerines.—I have some bulbs of 
Nerine coruscans, which were placed, in the autumn, 
in a stove-house. They now have leaves a foot long; 
but no sign of flowers. How should they be treated? 
Should they be kept in the stove, or in a greenhouse, 
or be planted out? Will they lose their leaves before 
they flower? I believe the bulbs were sent direct 
from Africa.—W. CROWFOOT. 

[In the first place, the Nerines should not 
have been placed in the stove, for they are 
natives of the southern portion of South 
Africa, and, consequently, need only the pro- 
tection of a greenhouse. The effect of this 
excess of beat would naturally be weakened 
growth, while, even if the bulbs, when 
potted, contained flowers in embryo, such 
treatment would be very likely to cause them 
to go blind. We should advise you to re- 
move them to the greenhouse, allowing them 
to remain in their pots. Then in time the 
leaves will die down, and the plants go to 
rest, when water must be quite withheld 
and the pots be fully exposed to the sun. 
They will certainly lose their leaves before 
they flower. Nerines should not be dis- 
turbed at the roots more than is absolutely 
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necessary. The soil employed must be of a 
lasting nature—that is to say, such as will 
keep in good condition for three or four 
years, if required. A mixture of three parts 
loam to one part each of well-decayed leaf- 
mould and sand will suit them well. Of 
course, loam varies a good deal in quality, 
but the most suitable for Nerines is that of 
a fairly holding nature, such as that usually 
referred to as yellow loam. Clean pote and 
effective drainage are very necessary for 
their culture. Commencing with their 
flowering season—that is to say, the autumn 
months—Nerines should, directly the blos- 
soms are over, be placed in a good, light 
position in the greenhouse and kept watered. 
This is owing to the fact that new leaves are 
pushed up at about the same time as the 
flower-spikes, and growth continues through- 
out the winter and into the spring. It is at 
that time that the bulb is built up for 
another season’s growth and flowers; these 
last being ensured by a thorough ripening, 
brought about by full exposure to the sun. 
Then, by August, a sharp look-out should be 
kept, and directly there are any signs of 
growth, the plants must be watered. As 
a rule, the flower-spikes are the first visible 
signs of growth. These will make rapid 
progress if the plants are kept in the green- 
house, in which structure they will form a 
brilliant autumn feature. When Nerines 
are thoroughly established in their pots, an 
occasional dose of liquid-manure during the 
growing season will b2 helpful.] 

Daphne indica failing.—I should be so much 
obliged if you will tell me what is the cause of these 
spots which afflict. a pink Daphne which is kept in 
the greenhouse? Last year it did not flower. This 
year it has flowered well, and young shoots are com- 
ing out in different parts of the branches, but they 
all have the yellowish-green colour those I enclose 
have, except a few which are closest to the flower- 
cluster. Ought the plant to be constantly shedding 
its leaves, and should they not be dark-green? Are 
the spots occasioned by green-fly, which I have found 
on some of the buds. The temperature of the green- 
house averages 60 degs., the windows and doors being 
opened during the day. I believe that this is rather 
high for a Daphne plant, but with a miscellaneous 
collection of plants in a limited space, individual 
plants have to take their chance. There is often a 
black tip to the leaves when they come out, which 
you may notice here, and which I do not think can 
be quite right. The plant has occasional waterings 
of diluted manure, but has not been repotted since 
it was bought from a florist two years ago.—WEST 
WIND, Dorset. 

[There is no doubt that the spots on the 
foliage are .caused by the punctures of 
aphides or green-fly when the leaves were 
young. Daphnes often lose a few of the 
old leaves at this season of the year, and in 
the neighbourhood of London the sulphur- 
laden fogs will often cause many of them to 
drop. The leaves of a plant in good health 
should certainly not be of the pale green 
tint, as in those sent, but rather of a dark 
green hue. The pale colour of the leaves, 
their thin texture, and the fact that they are 
constantly dropping all point to the roots 
being in an unhealthy state, and the only 
thing that can be done is to repot the plant. 
A mixture of equal parts of loam and peat, 
with a liberal sprinkling of silver-sand, forms 
a very suitable compost for the Daphne. 
When turned out of a pot, it may be found 
that, owing to the poor state of the roots, 
the present pot may be too large, in which 
case do not hesitate to pot it in a smaller 
one. It is very necessary that the pot should 
be quite clean and effectually drained. - After 
potting, place it in the part of the green- 
house that is kept closest, and damp the 
foliage with the syringe occasionally. The 
plant should be shaded from bright sun- 
shine. When sending queries, please write 
on one side of the paper only. ] 

Dendrobium Wardianum blooms failing.—I 
should esteem it a great favour if you would kindly, 
through your valuable paper, tell me the reason of 
the blooms (enclosed) of Dendrobium Wardianum 
going off? I have grown the plants under the usual 
stove conditions, and have been resting them up to a 
month ago in cool-house temperature ranging for four 
months past from 45 degs. to 60 degs. About a 
month ago I placed two plants in the stove (the 
others are resting), which was infested with red- 
spider, but I fumigated twice before the blooms 
opened. Can red-spider be the-cause of the lip going 
like this? The plants have made medium growth.— 
Convo. 

[The flower of Dendrobium Wardianum 
sent was not properly developed, the lip 
especially so. The probable cause is that 
the pseudo-bulhs have been allowed to shrivel 
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too much through want of moisture, or it 
may be that the plant has lost a number of 
its roots. Red-spider is not the cause. ] 


Chinese Primroses.—The improvement in 
the colours of the flowers of these useful 
winter and_ spring-flowering greenhouse 
plants is well shown in some blooms grown 
at their seed-grounds at Nice, in the south 
of France, that have been sent us by Messrs. 
Stuart and Co., wholesale seedsmen, Hen- 
rietta-street, Covent Garden. To those who 
require cut blooms of these in quantity the 
semi-double forms will be very useful, as 
they last well, and can be grown with very 
little trouble from seed, which always comes 
true. Of the varieties sent us, we were 
much struck with Defiance, the flowers of 
which are of the richest crimson. Alba 
magnifica grandiflora has a very large flower, 
closely fringed, with distinct yellow eye and 
short-stalked, Parsley-looking foliage. The 
blues are very rich in colour, the blooms of 
good size, the petals firm and fleshy. In the 
variety named Rose the flowers are pale 
rose and closely imbricated. The old Chis- 
wick Red was excellent. There is now a 
Fern-leaved variety of this, in which the 
flowers are equally good. Alba grandiflora 
has pure white flowers, with a smaller yellow 
lip than a. magnifica grandiflora. A distinct 
and beautiful variety is Alba carnea, in 
which the flowers are white, splashed with 
flesh. 

Abutilons in winter.—Among the various 
plants of a shrubby character that are grown 
in the greenhouse few, if any of them, are so 
continuous-flowering as the Abutilons, one 
great point in their favour being that they 
bloom freely during the winter as well as in 
the summer months. There is a great num- 
ber of varieties in cultivation, many of them 
having flowers of some shade of red, but the 
most effective during the dull season of the 
year are those of a clear, decided tint, and, 
to my mind, at least, the whites and yellows 
occupy the foremost place. Of the whites far 
and away the oldest is Boule de Neige, sent 
out by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, as long ago 
as 1871, and though we have had numerous 
varieties of that tint put into commerce since 
then, it still remains the best of those I have 
tried. The pure white flowers, each with its 
prominent stigma, are valuable for many pur- 
poses when cut, and on the plant, whether it 
is grown as a bush or standard, or clothing a 
roof, pillar; or wall, they are equally etfec- 
tive. The leaves, too, are of a more decided 
green than some of the others. Of those with 
yellow blossoms I prefer Golden Fleece, 
whose flowers are of a clear, decided shade 
of yellow, which stands out in a very con- 
spicuous manner during the half-light of a 
dull winter’s day. This has long been very 
effective as a roof-plant at Kew. These gar- 
den varieties of Abutilon are readily struck 
from cuttings, and the young plants make 
rapid progress. From the pendulous nature 
of their blossoms they are very telling when 
grown as standards, though not often treated 
in this way.—X. 

Lenten Lilies in pots.—Plants that bloom 
through the dull months are useful—more so 
if they need no heated structure. Especially 
does this apply to amateurs that reside in or 
near large towns, and have but small gar- 
dens. Numbers of lovers of flowers, though 
they may have no heated glass-house, have a 
garden frame, and it is to such that the 
Lenten Liles commend themselves most. 
These Lenten Lilies are easily grown, need- 
ing a good, sandy loam (although they are 
not very particular on this point), and may 
be grown in pots from 6 inches upward. Last 
spring a friend sent me half-a-dozen plants. 
These I potted into 6-inch pots, giving them 
ordinary attention during the summer. Now 
(early in February) they are throwing up 
good, strong trusses of flowers, on stems a 
foot long. The flowers last a long time 
when cut. Arranged with sprays of the 
Winter Jasmine and their own foliage, they 
are beautiful.—J. C. F. C. 





Will correspondents and advertisers kindly 
note that our telephone number iz 10402 Central, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, 
London, H.C. ? 
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FERNS. 

ADIANTUM CAPILLUS-VENERIS, VAR. | 
IMBRICATUM, 

Tus very beautiful variety of Maiden-hair, 


. . | 
photographed from a specimen in Messrs. | 


H. B. May and Sons’ nurseries, is a worthy | 


rival, save in size, to that wonderful exotic, 
A. 
riotie point of view, the additional merit of 
being derived from a native Cornish find— 
A. e.-V., var. cornubiense. The late Mr. 
hi. J. Lowe raised it from that variety, which 


Adiantum 


itself is very like Farleyense, but not of such 
dense growth as the offspring we depict. It 
also ranks among the rarest varieties by 
virtue of the curious fact that, instead of 
spores, it, under genial conditions, produces 
clusters of small bulbils in their place, from 
which plants are easily raised by layering. 
Spores are also produced in the usual way 
beneath the reflexed edges of the pinnules in 
isolated patches. Like A. capillus-Veneris 
itself, it will not stand much frost, and will 
only thrive under glass where frost is ex- 
cluded. The species is confined to our 
warmest coasts as a consequence of this com- 
parative tenderness, but is found abroad in 


Farleyense, and possesses, from a pat- | 


| will 


almost every country where mild climatic 
conditions prevail throughout the year. 


Ce Tas 





FERN NOTES. 
FERNS of all kinds do not like to be disturbed 
at the roots after they have commenced to 
grow. 


before they commence to grow. 
both to the tree kinds 
sorts. 
of soil than most things; either peat or loam 


and to the dwarfer 


capillus-Veneris imbricatum, 


answer for them, 
manently open, so as to admit of the large 
amount of water the roots require passing 
freely through it. Though moisture-loving 


plants, they cannot stand a stagnant soil, 


these will answer. The colour of the fronds 
of most Ferns attains a deeper shade of green 
when the plants are grown in peat than when 
loam is used, but in the case of some. kinds 
that are chiefly grown for cutting, such as 


It is better to carry out the potting | 
of such as may require additional root-room | 
This apples | 


Ferns are less particular in the matter | 


and, therefore, the compost should be well | 


| prepared. In addition to sand, the soil 
should contain about one-sixth of broken | 
| crocks, charcoal, or coal-cinders—any of 








provided there is | 
enough material added to keep the soil per- 





Adiantum cuneatum, the pale _ yellowish- 
green tint is now much preferred to the 
dark green. Use the soil in a more or less 
lumpy state, according to the size of the 
plants. One mistake that is often made in 
growing Ferns is in giving them too much 
root-room. Even the largest of the tree spe- 
cies will do with pots or tubs not more than 
half the size they are often put into. The 
idea that used to prevail, of Ferns not liking 
manure-water, is now proved to be alto 
gether wrong, as, when reasonable care is 
taken that it is not used too strong, it may 
be given at short intervals all through the 
growing season. By its use the 
plants may be kept in a vigoro- 
ous, thriving condition, with 
much less pot-room than would 
otherwise be necessary. 

There is one class of Ferns 
that should not be kept in pots 
of too small a size — that is, 
those with creeping rhizomes, 
such as the Gleichenias and 
Davallias, which, when wanted 
of large size, must not be 
pinched for space, as, if their 
creeping stems have not 
enough surface to push their 
roots into, they are not only 
liable to get injured, but also 
fail to thrive. The Gleichenias 
especially suffer in this way if 
the pots or tubs they occupy 
are not large enough, as when 
most of the extremities of the 
rhizomes perish from want af 
space to root in, the other por. 
tions, as a rule, break very 
weakly. After Gleichenias get 
as large as they are required, 
it is best to divide the speci- 
mens into pieces, being careful 
not to break them up too smal, 
as the larger the pieces are left 
the less check they receive. 
Gleichenias are shallow-root- 
ing plants, and even when the 
specimens get large they do not 
require the soil to be deeper 
than 6 inches or 8 inches; con. 
sequently, the pots shayla be 
filled with drainage material, 
so as not to allow a greater 
depth than this. The Davallias 
strike their roots less deeply 
than most species, and, there. 
fore, they should also have less 

3 depth of soil. Ierns that pro- 
duce a number af crowns, like 
Adiantum cuneatum, A. gra- 


cilimum, and others of like 
character, that can be in- 
creased by division, should, 


when stock is to be raised in 
this way, be divided before the 
growth begins to move. In 
breaking up old plants it is 
better to divide them inta smal| 
pieces than large ones, as the 
former generally grow away 
more freely than the latter, 
After repotting or division, 
Ferns should in all cases he 
kept more maist at the roots 
than in the case of most other 
plants. A few degrees more 
warmth should also be given 
them, so as to start them into 
growth, but, with the exception 
of the Gymnogrammag and a 
few other kinds that do not suc: 
ceed with cool treatment, it is 
much better to give Ferns less heat than used 
to be eonsidered necessary. Most kinds do bet- 
ter with a night temperature of about 50 degs. 
in autumn and winter, with a slight rise in 
the daytime, than when kept hotter ; 60 degs. 
in the night in summer is quite enough, 
Another mistake commonly made is the use 
of too much atmospheric moisture and the 
absence of sufficient light, particularly when 
the fronds are required for cutting. Under 
the conditions named, the plants make larger 
and deeper-coloured fronds ; but when cut, 
even if kept in water, they do not last half 
the time that they do if the plants had been 


| subjected to plenty of light and more air 
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than is frequently given them. This pointe 
to the advisability of not using more shade 
than is absolutely necessary all through the 
spring and summer. The pots must always 
be well drained; some sort of fibrous mate- 
rial, such as Sphagnum or the roots of the 
Grasses that the soil contains, should be 
placed over the crocks or cinders to keep the 
soil from getting washed down amongst them. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


MANAGEMENT OF YOUNG PLANTS. 
THE cuttings first inserted will now have 


formed sufficient rcots to allow of their being 
transferred to larger pots. 
determined by turning one or two out of the 
cutting-pots and examining their roots, and 
if these have reached the sides of the pots and 
commenced to circle round the ball of soil, 
they are ready for their first shift? It is not 


This is easily | 


wise, however, to allow them to become pot- | 


bound, as this would cause a check to that 
free growth so desirable. A steady rate of 
progress is what is desired to guarantee ulti- 
mate success; therefore, commence to pot 
those earliest rooted and follow on with the 
remainder when ready. From the cutting- 
pots in which they are now growing they 
should be shifted into pots 34 inches wide. 
Great care must be taken that the pots are 
quite clean. 





A ‘small shift at this time is 
batter than a large one, as by placing the 
plants in small pots the whole mass of soil is 
thoroughly filled with roots, and the plants 
occupy less space. Carefully place the crocks 
in the bottom of the pots, over these putting 
some of the rougher parts of the compost, 
which should be composed as follows: two 
parts fibrous loam, one part leaf-soil, and one 
part of spent Mushroom-bed materials, with a 
free use of sharp silver sand. If the loam is 
inclined to be heavy, add crushed charcoal, 
which will render the whole porous. In pre- 
paring the soil, examine it carefully so as to 
remove small worms, which often do much 
damage. The soil when used for potting 
should be neither too wet nor too dry. If the 
soil is in a proper condition, the plants must 
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should very quickly raise a batch of seedlings 
that will flower in the late summer or early 
autumn. Most of the Chrysanthemum 
specialists are offering packets of seed of the 
early-flowering single kinds cheaply. The pre- 


sent is an excellent time to sow the seeds, and 


| 
| 


if the methods of sowing, etc., as advocated | 


by “A. R. Hi.’ in the article referred to be 
followed throughout good results will follow. 
One may raise something quite new, and at 
the same time provide a gay display of blos- 
soms in the garden in late summer and early 
autumn.—W. V. T. 


TWELVE MEDIUM-SIZED 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


WILL you kindly give me the names of twelve of the | 
I want medium- | 


newer sorts of Chrysanthemums? 
sized, good blooms, not the very large sorts.—R. C. 
BRADLEY. 


[If we understand you correctly, you wish 


us to give you the names, etc., of twelve of 
the newer Chrysanthemums 
blooms of medium size, suitable for cutting. 
In this connection we would remind you of a 
new section, that is now more generally 
known as the market type of flower. 
plants, under good cultivation, should yield 
a dozen to twenty really beautiful flowers. 
Plants of the description above-mentioned 


/make excellent specimens for greenhouse or 


conservatory embellishment, and a_ point 
worthy of special notice is the fact that most 
of the plants are of the easiest culture. 
Should you prefer to have plants bearing a 
larger number of blooms, rather smaller in 
size than those indicated above, all that it 
would be necessary for you to do would be 
to pinch out the points of the shoots two or 
three times during the early summer, as this 
makes the plants more bushy. The last 


pinching, however, should b2 done in the lat- | 


ter part of Juce, from which point the plants 


'should be grown on to the terminal buds, 


which should be thinned out considerably. 


| You cannot do better than procure the fol- 


be potted firmly, and if it is moist, no water | 


will be needed after potting for a day or two, 


after which the plants must not be neglected | 


in. this respect, but watered when required. 
After potting, return the plants to the shelf 
close to the glass. A shelf is preferable to a 
cold frame, for the reason that, should sharp 


frosts prevail directly after the plants are | 


placed therein, they will not root properly, 
as perhaps light is excluded from them for 
several days at a time, owing to the bad 
weather. As soon as the roots reach the out- 
side of the ball of new soil, the plants are 
ready for removal to a cold frame, as at this 
stage the plants will grow freely ; therefore, 


they need air and all the light available. A | 


cold frame with a southern aspect is suit- 
able, and it should be so placed that when 
lights are tilted to give air, winds from the 
north or east do not blow directly across the 
plants. To prevent the ingress of worms to 
the pots, and to raise the plants as near the 
glass as possible, nothing is so good as a 
thick coating of ashes upon which to stand the 
pots. Place a neat stake to each, and allow 
sufficient space, so that they do not touch 


lowing, which are not absolutely new :— 


KATHLEEN THOMPSON.—This is a pretty 


sport from the well-known variety, Caprice du | 


Printemps, that was fixed a year or two since ; 
colour, rich chestnut, tipped gold. Nice, 
sturdy, dwarf habit. Disbud. A late Octo- 
ber and early November variety. 

Mrs. J. W. Scorr.—A very beautiful pure 
white variety, the florets having quite a glis- 
tening white appearance. This is a popular 


market variety, developing its blooms on long, | 


erect, wiry stems; of easy culture. In 
bloom during October. 

Ciara VuRNUM.—Another excellent Octo- 
ber-flowering variety. The flowers are of 
good form, and are freely developed on a 
bushy habit of growth. Colour, deep crim- 
son-chestnut; especially good under artificial 
light. 

R. F. Frtton.—One of the best medium- 
sized decorative Chrysanthemums of recent 
introduction. The petals reflex evenly, and 
they are broad and of good substance. 


| flowers keep remarkably well, on which ac- 


each other; keep the frame rather close for | 


a few days, gradually admitting air on favour- 


able occasions, always on that side opposite | 


to which the wind, if there is any, is blowing 
from. z 
entirely, as by this means the plants are kept 
sturdy and dwarf. Every night the frame 
should be covered oyer with double mats. 





Early-flowering singie kinds from seed. 


On very fine days remove the lights | 


—The remarks of ‘‘A. R. H.’’ in the issue of | 
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last, with reference to raising Chrysan- 


themums from seed are well timed, as there | 


is a charm in raising new kinds. LEarly- | 
flowering Chrysanthemums may be raised 


from seed in much the same way as one may | 


raise annuals. The seed germinates readily 
given a little brisk bottom-heat, which can be 
obtained from a hot-bed if hot-water pipes 
and a greenhouse are not available. Anyone 
with a little application and intelligence 


count they are available through October and 
November, and even in December; colour, 
richest golden-yellow. 

TFELTON’S Favourtte.—Another very beau- 
tiful white variety, that flowers quite freely 
in the smallest pots. It is good in either 
disbudded or undisbudded form. It comes 
into flower in late October, and continues 
well into November. 

NOVEMBER GoOLD.—In this instance we 
have an ideal Chrysanthemum of medium 
size. The blooms are of good Japanese re- 
flexed form, crisp and solidly built, and they 
keep remarkably well;.colour,-rich golden- 
yellow. In good form in late November and 
early December. 

Hetty WeELis.—This is a Japanese re- 
flexed bloom, of pleasing form, having twist- 
ing and curling florets, that make a useful 
decorative flower; colour, orange-buff. 
useful for late November displays. 

FOXHUNTER.—This is a comparatively un- 
known variety. 
and somewhat less deep than many others, 
but they are very attractive notwithstanding ; 


colour, scarlet-chestnut, with bright gold | 
, g ro) 
reverse. 
TRUE Goip,—A valuable acquisition, The | 


that develop | 
/I am trying to find a place for Crimson 


These | 


The | 


The flowers are rather broad | 





flowers, produced freely on stiff, erect stems, 
are of very good quality; colour, richest 
shade of yellow. In flower in the latter half 
of November and December. 

Miss Murret SmitH.—In this the colour 
is very taking, being old rose, with pale 
bronze reverse, and under artificial light it is 


superb. A flower of good proportions, that 
keeps well. Flowers in November, 
FrREDA BrpFrorpD.—A charming variety, 


having particularly pretty blossoms of a 


bronzy-orange colour, shaded apricot. In 
this case the habit of the plant is good. 
WELLS’ Late PinK.—A rather large, 


‘pretty flower, of distinctly attractive appear- 
| ance, reminding one of Viviand Morel at its 


best; colour, pleasing tone of silvery-pink, 
and useful for late November displays. ] 





ROSES. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE ROSES. 


Rambler, and will probably put the plants 
among Holly-bushes, where I may enjoy their 
show of colour. I should not put them near 


| a good Rose or in any place worthy of the 
/name of a Rose-garden. 


I am seeking a good 
place for a set of own-root Roses, struck in 
the autumn of 1907 (September). ‘They made 
vigorous growth through the past year, try- 
ing to flower from their earliest growth. 
Every flower-bud was taken off as soon as we 
saw it. This had to be done almost every 


| week, the aim being to throw all the strength 


of the plants into their growth. They even 
kept their verdure up to Christmas; and | 
have, so far, left them alone, not liking to 
dig them up until entirely at rest. Among 


| them are some of the finest Roses known, 


The Roses struck in the autumn of 1907 
grew so well all the autumn that I thought it 
a pity to disturb them. Not a leaf but was 


/ in perfect health, and the effect was unlike 


the ordinary worked Tea Roses. Some were 
over a yard high. It wes only after the frost 
they began to drop a few leaves, and now I 
have to find places for them, avoiding, if 
possible, worn-out Rose soil. Some grew so 


| vigorously in this state that I do not think it 


well to put them close to each other. The 
finest plants I have seen have been separated 
by 4 feet or 5 feet, and even young and small 
plants I should not put cleser than 3 feet. 

R. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose cuttings.—I put in a number of Rose-cut- 
tings of all kinds, principaily Hybrid Teas, in the be- 
ginning of December, and covered them with a franie 
(quite without heat). All are sprouting, and look 
healthy. Ought I to let them stay as they are till 
next autumn, or shall I move them to the Rose-bed 
in spring? The -garden is quite new and exposed; 
soil deep, moist, heavy, but good. The cuttings are 
at present in a lighter turfy loam, plants about 


| 2 inches apart in the rows. —MADAME LAMBARD. 


[Do not transplant the cuttings now, for 
probably, although they are sprouting, they 
have made no roots. Keep them covered 
during cold, frosty weather, but afford all 


| the air possible at mild intervals, and in April 
| remove lights by day, but cover up at night 


until all danger from spring frosts has gone. 
When transplanting, choose a nice, warm 
time, and we would suggest in April, 1910. 
The cuttings will not suffer where they are 
until then, and they take much more kindly 
to the removal when the soil begins to be 
warm. 
damping-off, and remove at once any decayed 
wood and foliage. It would be best to keep 
flower-buds removed, as this strengthens the 
little plants. | 


Rosa Wichuraiana Miss Helyett.—One of 
the novelties in this: group for this year is 
the above, and it is a remarkable break in 
the Wichuraiana. section. The blooms are 
more like those of a Tea Rose of the Ernest 
Metz type. The growth is vigorous, with the 


Sikes _long, pliant shoots of Rosa Wichuraiana, 
| is 


and for pergola work it should prove a great 
boon, especially where the small-flowered 
Roses are objected to. There is a serious 
obpection to the absence of autumnal flower- 
ing qualities of this tribe, and doubtless the 
Noisettes and Hybrid Teas and Tea-scented 
will still hold the field; but if we can obtain 
a very hardy race, that grows fast, those de- 
sirous of covering space quickly will welcome 


Watch carefully for any signs of, 
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this new-comer. A fine, large-flowered sort 
of the Wichuraiana group is Edmond Proust, 
and it is attractive, with its vermilion centre. 
I would suggest, in planting these, that they 
are coupled on each pillar with a good 
autumnal, such as Mme, Bérard, Bouquet 
d’Or, Kaiserin Friedrich, Noella Nabonnand, 
Mme. Alfred Carriére, etc., which would 
earry on the flowering season much later.— 
Rosa. 

Rosa rubrifolia.—This would make a 
pretty pillar, but I think its proper place is 
as a shrub. 
hard each year if one would obtain the full 
beauty of colouring. I should think that by 
crossing, this species could be improved upon, 
or perhaps the beautifully coloured foliage 
could be imparted to our ordinary garden 
Roses. I am persuaded there is much to be 
done by taking in hand some of the very 





beautiful species and hybridising them. Who 
could have foretold the marvellous range of 
variety that has been obtained from Rosa 
Wichuraiana? R. rubrifolia is known under 
three other names—R. ferruginea, which the 
Kew authorities say is the correct one; R. 
pyrenaica, and R. romana. It is a native of 
the mountains of Europe. When ordering 
this Rose care must be taken that R. rubi- 
folia is not sent, for the names are so similar. 
—Rosa. 

Rose Mrs. Sophia Neate.—I was unaware of 
the parentage of this Rose, and only gave my 
opinion, which I formed from seeing the plants in 
pots as sent out by Messrs. Bide.—Rosa. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.’—New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip- 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium S8vo, 15s.; post free, 158. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bownd in % vols., half vellum, 248. net. Of 
all booksellers, 





This Rose should be pruned | 





| 
| 


| lar. 





FRUIT. 


THE MEDLAR. 
THERE are probably few fruits 
individual tastes differ so much as the Med- 
Those who have acquired a liking for 
the fruit are, generally speaking, fond of it, 
while the uninitiated have a repugnance to it 


about which 


from the mistaken idea that the ripe stage of | 


a Medlar is that of decay. 
proper “‘bletting’”’ 
care, 


Undoubtedly the 
of the fruit requires some 
and after that is done one needs the 


discrimination that only comes with practice | 
and observation to enable one to use only 
those fruits for dishing up which are perfect 
in flavour and untainted from the insidious 
mould which often appears at the stem, im- 
parting a disagreeable musky flavour to the 
numerous, 


whole fruit. Varieties are the 


Well-grown Dutch Medlars. 


Dutch, well-grown specimens of which we | 


figure to-day, being very large, with a wide- 
spreading eye, the Nottingham being smaller, 
deeper in proportion, and the eye less open. 
As regards quality, the Nottingham is the 
better, but the Dutch is more showy and 
makes a more handsome dish, 

The trees vary in habit. The Dutch throws 
out its branches in a twisted manner and is 
inclined to assume a weeping and spreading 
habit, so that it is best grown as a standard. 
The Nottingham is more upright in habit 
and not such a gross grower; it does well in 
bush form, and is the best for places where 
room is limited. To obtain good crops of 
fruit, the trees should be grown on the “‘let- 
alone’’ principle, for pruning only produces 
gross and unfruitful shoots which smother 
the rest of the tree, and manuring has much 
the same effect, though an occasional mulch- 
ing may sometimes be helpful when the soil 


is very poor. 
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In selecting trees for planting, the situa- 
tion should be considered, as the stocks on 
which they are worked have a great influ- 
ence on the future well-being of the tree. 
If wanted for a dry site or a light soil the 
White Thorn is the best stock; for a wet 
spot or heavy soil, trees on the Quince should 
be selected. When the trees are worked on 
the White Thorn, suckers of this are trouble- 
some and have to be frequently removed. 

Medlars should be allowed to hang as long 
as possible on the tree, provided they are not 
subjected to severe frosts. They never ripen 
better than when they can be allowed to hang 
until quite the end of October. To ripen the 
fruit properly it should be quite dry when 
picked, be stored thinly on a cool shelf where 
no moisture can reach it, and allowed to de- 
velop without subjecting it to any heat. As 
the fruits will not ripen all at once and keep 


well for two or three weeks after ripening, 
they may be had in good condition for ten or 
twelve weeks at a season when the home- 
grown dessert fruits are not very varied. In 
selecting fruits for dishing up, see that there 
is not the least trace of mould at the stem 
or in the eye, and choose those which have 
softened throughout, but discard any that 
appear more than ordinarily soft, but which 
do not retain the impression of any slight 
pressure which may be used on them, as such 
fruits are not right, their pulp being very 
watery and insipid, if not altogether unpalat- 
able. 

Those who have a surplus of fruits or who 
do not care for them in a raw state may 
convert them into a most delicious jelly, the 
recipe for making which is as follows :—Take 
some ripe Medlars, wash them, and put them 
into a preserving-pan with as much water as 
will cover them. Simmer them slowly, and 
when they become a pulp strain through a 
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jelly-bag, and to every pint of the liquid add 
1 lb. of loaf sugar. Boil till clear—say, for 


an hour. When cold it should be a stiff 
jelly. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Gooseberry-bushes, Lichen on.—Many of my 
Gooseberry-bushes are covered with this Lichen. 
What should be done for them? I shall be obliged 
if you will answer in the columns of your paper. 
The bushes are not old ones.—C. H. S. 


[To rid your Gooseberry-bushes of Lichen 
you require something of a caustic nature, 
and for this purpose nothing can surpass the 
alkali wash, so often mentioned in this paper. 
This has very caustic propertiés, and is best 
applied in the form of a spray, and if every 
portion of wood is thoroughly wetted with it 
neither Lichen, Moss, nor insects can resist 
it, and all are quickly killed off without the 
trees or bushes taking any harm whatever. 
You can make this yourself, the ingredients 
required being caustic soda, crude potash, 
and soft soap. The chemicals must be of the 
best quality obtainable, and the wash is made 
as follows:—Take two zine buckets, and in 
the one place 1 lb. of caustic soda, and in the 
other # lb. of crude potash. Dissolve both 
by pouring boiling water over them, and be 
careful not to hold the head over the buckets 
while so doing, as the chemicals boil up con- 
siderably, and it is unwise to inhale or allow 
the steam to get into the eyes. Then mix the 
potash solution with that of the soda, and 
dissolve 3 lb. of soft soap in hot water and 
add to it. This done, all you have to do is 
to add sufficient water to make 10 gallons, 
and the more quickly it is used the more 
effective the results. If you do not care to 
undertake the making of this wash yourself, 
you can instead obtain the ingredients pro- 
perly prepared with instructions as to mixing 
and its application from any dealer in garden 
sundries, and if you are requiring but a small 
quantity, this would really be the best course 
for you to pursue. In any case, you should 
lose no time in getting the spraying carried 
out, as it must be done while the wood is 
yet dormant. | 


Planting a garden.—I have taken a house at 
Smitham, Surrey, and the garden is quite untouched 
—simply meadow land, not much top-soil (about 


18 inches), and then chalk. Could you advise the 


best Roses and shrubs, also fruit-trees, I had better 
procure to grow on this ground? JI shall, of course, 
give a good top-dressing of manure. Is it too late 
to put in fruit-trees, Currant and Gooseberry-bushes, 
also Privet for a hedge?—SMITHAM. 


[It is not too late to plant trees, shrubs, 
Roses, and Privet hedge. That may be done 
up to the middle of March in open, mild 
weather. But your present aim must be to 
have your meadow land well broken up. You 
have just in your locality a deep chalk base, 
but as you have 18 inches of fairly good sur- 
face soil, you are fortunate. We advise, if 
not done, that you open a trench 2 feet wide 
at one end of the plot in this way: Pare off 
the turf 3 inches thick, and wheel to one 
side, then throw out 12 inches of soil, and 
break up the bottom other 9 inches deep, 
whether soil or chalk. On to that bottom 
throw Grass downwards, the 3 inches of sur- 
face from the next 2 feet trench, on that the 
next 12 inches of soil, and break up the bot- 
tom of that. Serve the entire plot in that 
way, filling up the final trench with what was 
thrown out from the first one. Of Roses you 
had better advise the trade grower from 
whom you purchase as to the nature of your 
soil, then of the kinds of Roses you may 
want, whether Climbers, Hybrid Perpetuals, 
Hybrid Teas, or mere bush or garden Roses. 
He will send you the number you may order, 
and those best fitted for your soil. But you 
must make clear what section of Roses you 
may want. Of Gooseberry-bushes for pick- 
ing green get Whinham’s Industry, Lanca- 
shire Lad, and Keepsake; of those to give 
ripe dessert fruits get Warrington, Langley 
Gage, and Whitesmith. Of Red Currants, 
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is trenched, as for fruit-trees the manure 
should be kept near the surface. ] 


Gooseberry-mildew in Kent.—The total num- 
ber of acres in the county of Kent which have been 
infected with American Gooseberry-mildew is 2,010. 
Of this number 108 acres have been grubbed by the 
owners voluntarily and without compensation, and 
1,500 acres have been pruned to the satisfaction of 
the inspectors. 


VEGETABLES. 


WINTER GREENS AND THE FROST. 
ON page 69 ‘‘A.’’ asks for information on the 
action of frost on winter greens, and the 
possible outlook for spring supplies. In my 
case less damage possibly occurs than is re- 
ported by some growers, because late plant- 
ing is practised in summer. It is obvious 
that late planting gives dwarfer stems and 
less vigorous leatage. Plants 30 inches to 
3 feet in height may be pleasing in autumn, 
but after a period of severe frosts these suc- 
culent giants collapse. I have, fortunately, 
found but little damage inflicted on the 
Kales or winter Greens, and, strange though 
it seers, one of the most reputedly hardy 
Kales, Chou de Russie, suffered even more 
than others growing near by. In this case 
only an apparent scorching of the feaf-tips 
is noticed, but even this small extent of 
injury spoils the edible value. Neither the 
stems nor the older of the leaves seem to have 
suffered. The Scotch or Curled Kales in 
variety passed through the weather ordeals 
well; Sutton’s Favourite, Carter’s Drum- 
head, and the old Cottager’s Kale also sur- 
vived the weather uninjured. While Kales 
suffered so little, Broccoli, on the other 
hand, has been very hard hit, consequently 
there is a serious shortage. The latest 
breadths, the plants in which are very dwarf, 
seem uninjured at present, but hundreds of 
plants of mid-winter stocks succumbed to the 
semi-arctic weather. Broccoli, when the 
flower is advancing, always shows an inherent 
tenderness when overtaken just at that 
critical pericd by sharp frcst, and often this 
accounts for a broken succession of this de- 
sirable winter vegetable. Even sorts that 
are known as self-protecting suffer where 
severe frost overtakes them. The action of 
frost on this vegetable causes a recurving of 
the leaves, exposing the heads. The flower, 
or curd, of Broccoli cr Cauliflower, whether 
hardy or tender, can endure but little frost, 
and winter Kales in some winters cannot 
claim immunity. ‘A.’’ refers to a fungoid 
disease which, in some seasons and in some 
gardens, attacks the smooth-leaved Kales, 
such as Asparagus and Buda. I used to 
look upon the Asparagus Kale as the hardiest 
and best of the late stocks, and, by sowing 
late, obtained full crops of succulent pro- 
duce in late spring. ‘The virulence of the 
fungoid disease referred to has, in my caee, 
been very great. The Thousand-headed 
Kale, which is of similar appearance in 
growth, escapes attack, and may be chosen 
as a substitute. The later sproutings from 
the Chou de Russie may give a supply, but as 
yet the plants have not, in many cases, passed 
their trial stages. Gloomy reports come 
from some quarters relative to the damage 
to all green crops from frost, due, no doubt, 
to the absence of the necessary fibre in leaf 
and stem. West WILTS. 


I grow eight kinds of Broccoli, and 
out of these I have not forty heads left. I 
am sure it was the severe frost that was the 
cause of mine perishing. We had some very 
mild weather, which made the plants tender, 
and then we had 26 degs. of frost, which con- 
tinued for some time. Then followed a heavy 
fog. Some of my friends have not a green 
in their gardens. With me the Borecoles are 
looking very bad, except Chou de Russie, 
which seems little the worse. Other greens, 
such as Couve Tronchuda and Chou de 











Fay’s Prolific, and of Black get Boskoop 
Giant. A selection of shrubs should include 
Laurustinus, Berberis Aquifolium and Dar- 
wini, Aucubas, Hollies, Rosa rugosa, Phila- 
delphus or Mock Orange, Forsythias, 


Burghley, have stood it well. What has sur- 
prised me most is Lettuce. I grow a lot of 
these, and usually have good heads for cut- 
ting the first week in March from cloches. 





Brooms (especially the Spanish), and many 
others. Get a few Apple, Pear, and Plum- 
trees, and for a small garden these should 
be of low or bush form. You can give the 
ground a dressing of short manure after it 


The frost has taken all my first lot, and 
which had got to a nice size. Of ‘the next 
lot, only half as big, I have not lost one. 

G. McCormack. 
Groskeld Hall, Arthington, Leeds. 
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USING LIQUID-MANURE. 
(REPLY TO ‘“‘SITICULTURE’’), 


THERE are times of pressure in the lives of 
most cultivated plants, when a good soaking 
of liquid-manure would be exceedingly benc- 
ficial. The lives of fruit-trees may be pro- 
longed, and the fruit improved in size and 
quality, by administering liquid-manure just 
at the time the greatest demand for support 
arises. Solid manures are not immediately 
available for the plant’s use; time must be 
given for air and water to do their work 
and draw out the essences or strength of the 
manure, and present it in a suitable form for 
conveyance by the roots to that part of the 
tree which, for the time being, is making the 
greatest demand. This being so, it will 
readily be seen that, in times of great pres- 
sure, liquid-manure may render valuable aid. 
The times when extra help will be most ac- 
ceptable are when the produce for which the 
plant is cultivated is undergoing the process 
of formation and development. A plant or 
tree grown solely for its fruit will require 
support most when its fruit is about half- 
grown, and immediately following the stoning 
period in the case of stone fruits. A liberal 
supply of liquid-manure will enable a tree to 
carry a much heavier load with less incon- 
venience to itself. I believe, in the majority 
of cases where fruit-trees are weakly in habit 
and growth, with puny fruit, and small, pale- 
coloured foliage, that a good soaking twice a 
weck, if the weather bs dry, of soot-water, 
will soon put new life and vigour into the 
foliage and wood of the tree; and without 
good substantial foliage a tree cannot pro- 
duce gocd fruit. Dressings of scot over fruit 
borders in showery weather, in autumn or 
spring, will be beneficial; and soot-water, 
clarified with lime, makes an excellent in- 
secticid2 as well as a valuable stimulant. 
Water is an excellent carrier; it places 
within reach of the roots at once anything 
that is soluble, and thus enables the culti- 
vator to give his crop of fruit, flowers, or 
vegetables as much food as they require. 
Vegetables, too, will appreciate any help 
that can be given to them in this way. 
Liquid-manure, from its nature, is quick in 
its action, and need not be given until it is 
required, or till the plant is in a condition 
to absorb and assimilate a strong liquid; 
indeed, this is the only time when liquid- 
manure can be used with profit. To give 
it to small, young, or weakly plants may do 
harm, by clogging up the soil, and so ren- 
dering the plants unhealthy; but if applied 
freely to plants having an abundance of 
roots, its effect will be seen almost imme- 
diately. To plants in pots, such as orchard- 
house trees carrying a heavy crop, some help 
in this way is indispensable if the best re- 
sults are to be obtained. The same re- 
mark applies with equal force to flowering 
plants of a robust nature, such as Fuchsias, 
Chrysanthemums, Balsams, ete. For Melons 
and Cucumbers soot-water is very suitable; 
it seems to impart a strength and vigour to 
the foliage that help to ward off the attacks 
of red-spider and other pests. 

The term “‘liquid-manure’”’ may include 
everything, from the waste of the laundry or 
dwelling-house to the-solutions of highly- 
concentrated manures prepared by the 
chemist. There is a good deal of highly 
valuable manure wasted in nearly every 
house. What becomes of all the house- 
waste? Why, it usually finds its way into 
the sewer, and in country houses, instead of 
being arrested by a tank and pump, it is 
usually conveyed to some ditch to contami- 
nate the atmosphere. In the case of any 
delicate-rooted subject, such as Azaleas, etc., 
liquid-manure, when it is desirable to use it, 
should be given clear—i.e., free from all 
earthy matter—containing the essence of the ° 
manure ; and, perhaps, in such cases, guano, ° 
or some artificial compound that leaves little 
sediment, will be best to use. When sheep 
or other animal excreta are used for making 
liquid-manure, it is best to prepare them in a 
tank, or some other large vessel, that has a 
division with holes in it, shutting off a part 
of the tank. In this part so separated the 
manure should he placed, and the water, 
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being poured over it, will percolate through 
the holes in the partition, carrying the 
strength of the manure with it in a clear, 
limpid condition, or, at least, without any- 
thing to choke the spouts of the watering- 
pots or to clog up the pores of the soil and 
make the plants unhealthy. Soot may be 
tied up in an old manure-bag and placed in 
the tank, and renewed when exhausted of its 


for ordinary vegetable 
what sort?—KENT. 
[You may find your chief trouble when 
crops make growth in your new garden from 
wire-worm, which so often is found ‘to infest 
old pastures. 
eheck the depredations somewhat, but it may 
be wise to get ‘‘Vaporite’’ or ‘‘Kilogrub,”’ 
using if in the proportions prescribed by the 


produce? If so, 


when and 


Perhaps the lime dressing may | 


very good manures are fish-guano and rape- 
dust. When the ground is again dug, in- 
struct your gardener to look out for grubs 


| or wire-worms, as those are most destructive 


pests. You will do well also to watch the 
coming through the ground of seed-raised 
crops for slugs. If found, collect them, also 


| dust the young plants with soot or lime, and 


When troubles 


see that birds do no injury. 
of this kind occur the fault is too often laid 
at the seedsman’s door, on the ground that 


vendors, as these are destructive to these 


fertilising properties. The lquid can be 
pests and grubs. Having had the ‘soil lying 


clarified by dropping in a good-sized lump 











of unslaked lime after the soot has had | fallow so long, it may be possible that birds | his seeds failed to grow.] 
time to become mixed with the water. It is | have eaten many of the insects, assuming | 


best always to make the liquid strong, and | any were in it, but, of course, that is only 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


JASMINUM PRIMULINUM. 


THE flowers of this, which was found in the 
Province of Yunnan, China, by Mr. E. H. 
Wilson, when collecting for Messrs. Veitch 
and Sons, in general appearance resemble 
those of J. nudiflorum, but are much larger 
and come with the leaves. It is possibly an 
evergreen form of J. nudiflorum rather than 
a distinct species, for, though larger in leaf 
and flower, it does not essentially differ from 
it. When shown before the Floral Com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
March 10th, 1903, it was unanimously given 
a first-class certificate. When first intro- 
duced, Jasminum primulinum, a flowering 
spray of which we figure to-day, was thought 
likely to prove a rival to our old and well- 
known winter Jasmine, but this: has not 
been the case, as the new-comer is not quite 
hardy, and must have a sheltered position 
on a wall. On the contrary, J. nudiflorum 
is indifferent to soil and -position, and :its 
beautiful golden blossoms are met with even 
in the depth of winter. 

Jasminum primulinum is a delightful plant 
for the cool greenhouse, and for this purpose 
it is now largely grown. Bushes each 5 feet 
or so in height, the arching shoots studded 
with bright yellow blossoms, form a distinct 
feature in a house in which Himalayan 
Rhododendrons, Camellias, and _ such-like 
are grown. As this Jasmine flowers about 
March, its season of blooming coincides with 
that of the plants mentioned above. 

It is easily increased from suckers and 
euttings put in during the spring months, 
and the plants so obtained soon reach a use- 
ful size. ile: 








PERNETTYAS. 
I HAVE two plants of these, that have been 
growing side by side for some years, and 
which, therefore, enjoy identical conditions 
as regards climate and soil. They are 
equally vigorous, and in the matter of health 
there is not a pin to choose between them. 
One of them, with unfailing certainty, bears 
a full crop of pink berries, the other has 


never once produced fruit. I have never 
examined Pernettyas when in bloom, but 
fancy that some plants either have no 


pistils, or have them in such an imperfect 
condition as to render the production of fruit 
impossible. In this respect they probably 
resemble the Holly, some plants of which 
never have, and never will bear berries. I 
would advise ‘‘Bristol’’ to obtain plants in 
autumn, before the birds work on them, and 
order them to be sent in fruit, as he will 
; then be sure to have berry-bearing specimens 
and variety of colour. After the turn of the 
year, no dependence can be placed on obtain- 

ing berried specimens. Pernettyas are a fine 
addition to any garden. They are very orna- 
mental in a fruit-bearing condition, as there 
is considerable diversity of colour in the ber- 


| ries. In gardens of fairly large dimensions 





A flowering shoot of Jasminum primulinum, 


dilute at the time of using, giving it weak | surmise. As to dressing the soil with 


and often in preference to strong doses. 
Whenever liquid-manure is given to crops 
in the open air, or to the borders of fruit- 
houses, the surface should be mulched, or, 
supposing the water has been applied late in 
the afternoon or evening, it should be freely 





stirred the following morning. O. 
NOTES AND’ REPLIES. 


Garden from old pasture.—I have become pos- 
sessor of a garden hitherto virgin soil, grass land, 
for ages possibly. This was turned over last spring 
and left fallow. The scil, apart from this loam, is 
a good deal of clay, with some sand. I have had 
some lime dug in and the soil turned up for the 
trost to act on it, Is it necessary to apply manure 


| Supply. 





manure, we should advise you to do so by all 
means. Certainly your soil. may resemble 
virgin soil, but it may, all the same, be defi- 
cient of certain elements vegetables need, 
and which only’ a manure dressing can 
If you can ‘obtain good, short, half- 
decayed stable-manure, get it, and put on 


| @ moderate dressing, and at.once have it dug 
|} in as deeply as possible. 
manure, which, because of its strawy fibre, || 


Failing animal 


is the best, get artificial manures, such as 


superphosphate two parts, and one. part each | 


of kainit and of sulphate of ammonia. Well 
mix and crush, then apply at once at the 
rate of 6 lb. per square rod area. Other 


| 4 feet in height. 





they show to the greatest advantage when 
grouped, with ample space for extension, for 
when quite happy, they will form bushes 
They delight in a rather 
light, well-drained loam. In clayey land, 
where the moisture does not pass away 
quickly, they are never happy, and take on a 
sickly tinge, that quite mars their beauty. 
There is one point connected with Pernettyas 


which is not generally known. They are 
much more ornamental when pruned an- 
nually.. Some years ago the late Mr. G..F. 


Wilson showed me some large bushee, some 
of which had been pruned, and they were 
decidedly more ornamental. They carried 
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more berries, and the growths being shorter, 
the berries showed to much greater advan- 
tage. J. CORNHILL. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Increasing the Tree-Pzony.—I wish to take 
cuttings of an old-established Tree-Peony, and should 
be much obliged by directions. Should they be 
struck in heat, and, if so, would the heat required 
by half-hardy seeds do?—UCKFIELD. 

[Tree-Peeonies may be increased either by 
seeds, division, layering, or grafting, which 
last is the method usually employed. The 
stock employed is usually a stout, fleshy root 
of one of the herbaceous kinds, and the scion 
a young growing shoot of the current season. 
The best time of the year for grafting Tree- 
Ponies is during the month of August, when 
all that is required is to take a tuber having 
on it as many fibrous roots as possible, and 
having fashioned the scion in the form of a 
wedge, the upper part of the fleshy rcot must 
be split for a certain distance, and the wedge- 
shaped base of the scion inserted. therein. 
It must then be tied securely in position, 
and the point of union covered with grafting- 
wax or clay in order to render all air-tight. 
In inserting the graft in position care should 
be taken that the bark of both stock and 
scion fits perfectly, and should there be any 
great difference between the two in size, the 
wedge-shaped portion of the scion may be so 
fashioned that an exact union is effected only 
on one side. After grafting, the plants must 
be potted sufficiently deep in the soil to com- 
pletely cover the point of union, and then 
they must be placed in a frame w hich is kept 
close and shaded till a union is complete ; 
but during that time care must be taken not 
to overwater them. . The most suitable scions 
are the shoots without flowers, but, of course, 
when required to inerease any particular 
variety to the fullest possible extent, the 
shoots that have flowered may also be em- 
ployed. P. albiflora and any of its numerous 
varieties supply the best of stocks for grafting. 
After the union is complete plenty of air must 
be given. The better way is to winter the 
plants in a frame, as they are then protected, 
not only from sharp frosts, but also from 
heavy rains. Another way of increasing Tree- 
Peonies is to split up the plant after the 
manner of a herbaceous subject; but this 
can only be done when the plant has been 
buried rather deeply in the soil, and its 
several divisions have each roots of their own. 
Layering may also be successfully carried out 
for the increase of these Pzeonies, and this is 
best done in the autumn, when the portion 
of the branch that is to be buried must be 
partially cut through, and a tongue formed. 
The branch or branches thus layered will re- 
quire to be held securely in position by stout 
pegs, and attention should be paid during 
the following summer to keep the soil suf- 
ficiently moist to hasten the formation of 
roots. When seeds are obtainable, which is 
seldom the case, they should be sown in pans 
of sandy loam and placed in a frame. The 
seeds will generally lie a good while before 
they germinate, and even then the seedlings 
make but slow progress. | 

Hedges.—1, I wish to plant a Yew-hedge. What 
age should the plants be, and what is the price? 
Will Yew make a good hedge fairly quickly? 2, I 
want a border, about 6 yards long, of shrubs and 
trees to screen tennis-courts. The border will run 
east and west. Would you suggest some fairly inex- 
pensive quick-growing trees and shrubs, evergreen 
and flowering? 8, What is the best evergreen hedge 
on 2 road boundary about 50 yards long, which will 
grow quickly and form a compact hedge about 3 feet 
high? Would you advise Holly, which grows well in 
the locality? Of what age should the plants be, and 
what should they cost?—H. SPEAR. 

[(1) Most nurseries—especially Surrey nur- 
series—have plants of the right size for 
forming hedges—say, about 4 feet—and a 
price can be got on application. We would 
advise you, in case animals do get at the 
site, to plant Box, which can also be got in 
hedging size. (2) Thuja gigantea and Law- 
son’s Cypress, mixed with a few flowering 
Pyrus; but if you want an immediate screen, 
use some of the Poplars, such as the black 
Italian Poplar, which can be cut away in 
time, leaving a very good summer screen. 
(3) Yes; Holly is the best for you. Get seed- 
ling plants about 4 feet high. We get nice 
plants for about 3s. apiece; but they will 
vary, and it is best to ask a price from a nur- 
seryman, as it depends so much on number 
and locality.—ED.] 
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HINTS. FOR THE AMATEUR. 





Conservatory.—There is now plenty of 


plants in flower to make a bright display. | 
Azaleas. | 
in a) 


Among the brightest things are 
These are easily forced into bloom 
temperature of 60 degs. or so. Where forc- 
ing is carried out on a large scale, the 


flowers will last longer if there is_a house | 
with an intermediate temperature to harden | 


things for two or three days between the 
forcing-house and the conservatory. This 
cannot always be done. In cases of urgency 
we are sometimes compelled to move plants 
from the forcing-house direct to the con- 
servatory, but the flowers last longer if the 


change can be made as gradually as possible, | 


Early-flowering Acacias, such as A. Drum- 
mondi, A. 
soon be showing colour in a night tempera- 
ture of 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
grandis, Riceana, and pulchella, are good 
wall plants. A. pubescens, A. dealbata, and 
A. verticillata are useful standards. As 
a rule, most of the Acacias are best grown 
in pots or tubs, and then, when the flowers 
fade, the plants are pruned into shape and 
the new growth made, they: can be placed 
outside early in July, and remain outside 
till the end of September, filling the 
house in summer with summer-flowering 
plants, including a few things from the 
stove. As a rule, in summer the. climbers 
on the roof will give sufficient shade for 
Palms, Fuchsias, and the usual summer- 
flowering plants. Most of the specimen 
plants are now grown in tubs. 
large Camellias, and various ‘other 
plants, such as Palms and Dracenas, do 
very well in tubs. 
from 8 inches to 18 inches, can be obtained 
at a moderate price. Heaths are not so 
much grown as they were in the past. This, 


I think, is unfortunate, as few plants are | 


more interesting, and they are not difficult 
to manage, if the watering is in careful 
hands. They must have good peat, free 
drainage, and be very firmly potted, keeping 
the collar of the plant well up. 
most beautiful varieties in the spring and 
early summer are Cavendishi and the ventri- 
cosa section. 

Forcing-house.—Growth under glass is 
now becoming very active, and an energetic 
person will do a good deal of work in a 
small house. 
fer two or three small houses to one large 


one for the usual kinds of forcing. If we 
want large plants we must have large 
houses, and Grapes and Peaches are’ not | 


always a success in a small house, mainly | 


through deficient ventilation. In my time I 
have had to work in many kinds of glass 
structures, and I have always found in the 
case of Grapes especially, there was. less 
trouble with mildew and other diseases in 
light, airy structures not too near 
ground; but for forcing flowers, Strawberries, 
or Cucumbers, or raising seedlings, grafting 


or striking cuttings, a low, rather flat-roofed | 


span is the best and most economical house to 
build and heat, and what is more import- 
ant, the plants in every form always do well 
in it. The best boiler I have seen for a 


block of small forcing or propagating-houses | 


is the Mona. The Robin Hood is very much 
like it. These are what are termed 
pendent boilers—requiring no brickwork set- 
ting. They are made in sections of cast iron, 
and bolted together. They are quick in ac- 
tion, and burn very little fuel in proportion 
to work done, and are fairly durable. 


Repotting Ferns.—Very old plants are 


scarcely worth keeping, unless they are rare | 


species. There are very fine specimens of 
the Elk’s-horn, for instance, that we should 
not throw away, and Tree-Ferns become 
more valuable as they age and increase in 
size. The common decorative Ferns, when 
they get old, have no value, and should be 
thrown on the rubbish heap. 
in small pots may now have a shift, but the 
shift should not be very large. 
a 5-inch pot may have a pot one inch larger, 
and the proportion may be somewhat similar 
in all cases. Most growers now use a’ large 
proportion of loam in the compost for Ferns, 
but the loam should be of the best quality, 


armata, and A. platyptera will | 


: | the forenoon when the pollen is dry. 
Some, such as ¢ ary 





Oranges, | 
large | 





Among the | 


For economy in heating I pre- | 


the | 
| Divide 


inde- | 





Young plants | 


A plant in | 
may do so now. 
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and to the loam one-third of some lighter 
substance may be added. This may consist 


| of leaf-mould or very old manure with a 


free admixture of sand and a sprinkling of 
soot. 

Orchard-house.—The buds are moving 
rapidly now, though in cold-houses things are 
not very forward. It is best not to hurry 
anything, as the weather is uncertain. A 
light dewing over with the syringe on bright 
mornings will be helpful till the flowers ex- 
pand. For the present, ventilation may be 
free, but when movement is perceptible 
avoid cold draughts. 


Early Tomatoes.—A little later, when the 
ventilation is increased, Sunrise and Sut- 
ton’s Earliest of All set freely enough, but 
for the present a little help should be given 
to the early blossoms about the middle of 
Rub 


off all side shoots. We are growing ours as 


| two-branched cordons, and planting 2 feet 


apart. In previous years we have found early 
varieties do well in this way. If planted in 
good loamy soil no stimulants will be re- 
quired at present. 

Late vinery.—Muscats must have regular 
fire-heat from the time the buds move, and 
other late kinds also should be helped in this 
way early, as it is better to useta little fire- 
heat in the spring than have to ripen with 
fire-heat in autumn, and the Grapes set 
better when there is a litthe warmth in the 
pipes. Disbudding must have attention 
when the shoots are young. This work will 
be done in a tentative manner. 


Outdoor garden.—There is no growth yet 


‘ L do | on Roses, and this is in favour of late plant- 
These, varying in size 


ing. Trim all broken or damaged roots with 
a sharp knife, and place a spadeful of good 
loamy compost (not manure) over and among 
the roots to give them a start. Shorten back 
all long shoots to relieve the roots. Further 
pruning may be left till the end of March. 
It is an advantage the first season after 
planting to cut Roses back hard—say, to two 
or three good buds. A mulch of manure on 
the surface over the roots will be beneficial. 
Standard Roses should be ‘staked immedi- 
ately, and attach zinc or other permanent 
labels to the plants, for a plant without a 
name gives trouble. Deciduous trees and 
shrubs may be planted at any time until the 
buds start, and evergreens usually do well 
if planted the first fortnight in April, if care- 
fully managed; but damping the foliage in 
dry weather is often of more value than so 
much root watering. Stake to secure from 
wind pressure, if necessary. A tree or shrub 
rocked about by the wind will probably die. 
Autumn-sown hardy annuals will transplant 
well now. Beds of Violas planted now or 
shortly will flower most of the season, if pro- 
perly cared for. Bury a layer of cow-manure 
in the beds so that the roots may reach it 
when the time of pressure comes in summer. 
and replant strong-growing hardy 
plants, such as Phloxes, Pyrethrums, etc. 
Sow Sweet Peas in trenches when the soil is 
suitable. 

Fruit garden.—If bud-eating birds are 
numerous they will give trouble, and if per- 
mitted to get a taste of the buds they will re- 
quire some effort to check their work. A 
mixture of lime and soot, applied when the 
bushes are damp, will suffice, if done in time 
and repeated. In my view, anything is better 
than giving up the trees to the birds alto- 
gether and postponing the pruning until the 
birds have done with them. Stirring the 
soil when the surface is dry is beneficial to 
Strawberries. If Strawberries have to be 
planted next month, give the land a dressing 
of soot, and fork it in. I am assuming the 
land was manured and trenched during the 
early part of the winter. Make the land 
firm for Strawberries, which are not only 
surface-rooting plants, but the strongest roots 
will also run down deep if the soil has been 
well prepared; and the deep-rooted plants 
are the surest cropping, especially in dry 
summers. Those who wish to plant fruit-trees 
Standard fruit-trees should 
be securely staked. For immediate fruiting, 
plant bush-trees on the Paradise; but all 
fruit-trees on what are termed ‘dwarfing 
stocks must be top-dressed with good com- 
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post or manure, and the spade should be 
kept away from the roots. Get all pruning 
and training finished as soon as_ possible. 
When this work drags it is usually badly 
done. My expemence has been that young 
hands are not so good at training and prun- 
ing as they were years ago. So much glass 
work is accountable for this. 

Vegetable garden.—As soon as the land 
works cleanly preparation should be made 
for sowing Onions, Parsnips, Salsafy, and 
Seorzonera. Soot may be used rather freely 
on the land if insects abound. All these 
things are best sown in drills, 1 inch or so 
deep, and covered in with the feet. A man 
used to such work will pass down each row 
with a foot on each side of the drill, drawing 
in the soil and applying pressure at the same 
time, finishing off with the back of the rake. 
The drills may be from 10 inches to 12 inches 
apart. Many gardeners now sow a part of 
the Onion crop under glass, and this system 
is being followed by many amateurs, and 
those who have no glass may sow the seeds 
in August and transplant in March. A good 
many years ago I was bothered a good deal 
with the Onion-fly, but after adopting 
autumn-sowing for part of the crop and sow- 
ing the other part under glass the maggot 
gave no more trouble, as the plants were too 
large for it. Get all vacant land prepared 
for cropping, the manure supply being used 
when most required. Sow plenty of Peas, 
and harden off Cauliflowers. 

K. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Lxtracts from a Garden Diary. 


March i1st.—Rolled lawns and_ walks. 
Mowing-machines have been overhauled. Re- 
pairs, if necessary, will be seen to at once. 
We generally send them to the makers if 
much requires to be done. Sowed more 
Melon-seeds for succession. Made a first 
sowing of Stocks, Asters, Indian Pinks, Ger- 
man Scabious in gentle warmth. These will 
be pricked off into boxes when large enough. 
Divided Musk. 


March 2nd.—Main crops of Onions, Par- 
snips, Salsafy, and Scorzonera have been 
sown. A few rows of Turnip-rooted Beet 
have been sown on warm border for early 
use. Planted Shallots and Garlic. Divided 
and replanted Chives. Planted more early 
Potatoes. Duke of York and Sir John 
Llewellyn are favourites. Sowed more early 
and second early Peas. These, if sown at the 
same time, come in succession. 


March 38rd.—Shifted Tomatces into larger 
pots. Our main reliance is Sunrise, but we 
are trying a variety named Early Dawn. 
Earliest of All and Chemin Rouge are good 
varieties. Tomato-seeds will retain their 
vitality several years if kept dry. We never 
throw old seeds of a good variety away till 
they have been tested, and seed-testing is an 
easy matter in a warm-house. 


March Jth.—Peas and Cauliflowers raised 
in warmth have been placed in cold-pits to 
harden ready for planting out. We have 
planted early Cauliflowers in a trench where 
protection can be given along the front of a 
forcing-house. ‘They always do well there. 
The soil is rich, and there is warmth ob- 
tained from the glasshouse. Another border 
of similar size is planted with early Potatoes 
to succeed those in frames. 


March 5th.—Cuttings of Pelargoniums and 
other plants are still being taken, and this 
will be continued until a full stock and some- 
thing over has been secured. Sowed some 
hardy annuals outside for early flowering. 
These include Shirley Poppies and Sweet 
Sultan of various colours. They are useful 
for cutting. Moved more Lilacs and other 
forcing shrubs to warm-house, 


March 6th.—Mushroom-house is often re- 
arranged, old beds cleared out, and spaces 
filled up with prepared material. Rhnbarb, 
Seakale, and Chicory are coming on in suc- 
cession. Put in cuttings of white and yellow 
Jasmines and various varieties of Honey- 
suckle and Ivies. Climbing plants are always 
in demand. Deciduous trees and shrubs are 
moving well now. Roses are being planted. 








LAW AND CUSTOM. 
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ALLOTMENT HOLDERS AND COTTAGE 
GARDENERS: COMPENSATION ON 
QUITTING. 

I am often asked as to the position of the 
tenant of an allotment or cottage garden in 
regard to obtaining compensation for his 
crops and for improvements he may have 
effected on his holding when the tenancy is 
determined ; and there is, naturally, a good 
deal of anxiety and doubt as to whether such 
tenants are in any way affected by the pro- 
visions of the new Agricultural Holdings Act 
that has just been placed upon the statute- 
book. The Act known as the Allotments and 
Cottage Gardens (Compensation for Crops) 
Act, 1887, is the Act which deals specially 
with such tenancies. That Act defines an 
allotment to mean any parcel of land of not 
more than two acres in extent, held by a 
tenant under a landlord, and cultivated 
wholly or in part as a garden or a farm; and 
it defines a ‘‘cottage garden’’ as an allotment 
attached to a cottage. Now, it is important 
to notice that this Act has never been defi- 
nitely included in the designation, ‘‘The 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Acts 1883 to 
1900,’’ under which the general farming com- 
munity is governed. Moreover, the Act of 
1906, which amended all those Acts (and 
which with them is now embodied in the con- 
solidating Act of 1908) makes no mention of 
the Allotments and Cottage Gardens (Com- 
pensation for Crops) Act. Only one infer- 
ence can be drawn from this, and that is that 
the Legislature intended these allotments and 
cottage gardens to stand on a different foot- 
ing, and the Act of 1887 (passed specially in 
the interests of their occupiers) to remain 
intact. So it will be well to note that what- 
ever may have been done in regard to 
farmers, the position of allotment holders and 
cottage-gardeners remains as before. 


The Act says that : — 


“Upon the determination of the tenancy of a 
holding coming under this description the tenant shall 
be entitled, notwithstanding any agreement to the 
contrary, to obtain from the landlord compensation 
in money for the following matters and things—that 
is to say: (a) For crops, including fruit, growing 
upon the holding in the ordinary course of cultiva- 
tion, and for fruit-trees and fruit-bushes growing 
thereon, which have been planted by the tenant with 
the previous consent in writing of the landlord. (b) 
For labour expended upon and for manure applied 
to the holding since the taking of the last crop 
therefrom in anticipation of a future crop. (c) For 
drains and for any outbuildings, pigsties, fowl- 
houses, or other structural improvements made by 
the tenant upon his holding with the written consent 
of his landlord.’”’ 


The need for the written consent of the 
landlord should be carefully noted. 


“Tn the ascertainment of the amount of compensa- 
tion payable to the tenant under this Act, any sum 
due to the landlord in respect of rent or of any 
breach of the contract of tenancy or wilful or negli- 
gent damage committed or permitted by the tenant 
will be taken into account in reduction of the amount 
of compensation. If it is possible for the landlord 
and tenant to agree upon the amount and time of 
payment of compensation, so much the better and 
cheaper. But if they do not so agree, the difference 
will have to be settled by an arbitrator. If the 
landlord and tenant coneur, they may within twenty- 
eight days after the determination of the tenancy 
jointly appoint an arbitrator. If they do not concur, 
such arbitrator must be appointed in the following 
manner:—(1) The landlord and tenant or either of 
them may apply personally or in writing to the 
magistrates acting for the petty sessional division in 
which the holding is situated, who shall, upon the 
receipt of the application appoint one of their 
number not being interested in the holding, or other 
competent person not being interested as aforesaid, 
to act as arbitrator. (2) If before the award is made 
the person so appointed dies or becomes incapable of 
acting, or for seven days after his appointment fails 
to act, the justices shall appoint in manner aforesaid 
another arbitrator.” 

The Act is explicit in its intention to save 
expense. It says that 
“‘the justices shall, in all cases in which it is prac- 
ticable, obtain the consent of the arbitrator to act 
without remuneration; but in any case in which it is 
impracticable to obtain such consent, they are to 
direct that the arbitrator shall be paid such 
moderate sum as they consider will reasonably re- 
munerate him for his time and expenses.”’ 

His appointment having been arranged 
‘the arbitrator must proceed to determine any dif- 
ferences referred to him under this Act within seven 
days afterwards, and if he shall consider it desirable 
or necessary so to do, he is to have power to eall for 
the production of any document which is in the pos- 
session of. either. party, or which either party can 
produce, and which seems necessary for determining 
the differences referred to him, and to take the 








examination of the parties and witnesses on oath 
and to administer oaths and take affirmations; and 
if any person so sworn or affirming wilfully and 
corruptly gives false evidence he will be guilty of 
perjury. The arbitrator may proceed, in the absence 
of either party after notice has been duly given to 
both parties, and on completion of the inquiry, his 
award must be given in writing signed by him, and 
it must be ready for delivery within fourteen days 
after his appointment, or within such extended time 
not exceeding in the whole twenty-sight days after 
his appointment as the parties may agree upon in 
writing.” aa 

Then comes the important question of 
costs. 


“The entire costs of and attending the arbitra- 
tion, including the remuneration (if any) of the arbi- 
trator, in the absence of any contrary ‘arrangement, 
will have to be borne and paid by the parties in such 
proportion as to the arbitrator appears just; and 
the award may direct the payment of the whole or 
any part of the aforesaid costs by the one party to 
the other, or may declare that no costs shall be 
payable.” 

To save time and clear matters up 

“The arbitrator must fix a day not sooner than 
fourteen days after the delivery of the award for the 
payment of the money awarded for compensation, 
costs, or otherwise. The award will be final and con- 
clusive in every case; and neither the submission to 
arbitration nor the award can be made a rule of any 
court, or be removable by any process into any 
court; and when any money agreed or awarded to be 


paid for compensation, costs, or otherwise, is not- 


paid within fourteen days after the time when it is 
agreed or awarded to be paid, it is to be recoverable 
upon order made by the Judge of the County Court 
within the district of which the holding is situated, 
as money ordered to be paid by a County Court under 
its ordinary jurisdiction is recoverable. No elaim for 
compensation may be made under the Agricultural 
Holdings (England) Acts for any matter or thing in 
respect of which a claim for compensation is made 
under this Act, and in any case in which the provi- 
sions of those Acts and of this Act conflict the pro- 
visions of this Act are to prevail.” 

‘ ? 

[he above, then, sets forth the main provi- 
sions of the Act. The parts printed in small 
type follow almcst exactly the wording of 
the Act itself, but the language has been 
altered here and there to make it more easily 
intelligible. BARRISTER. 





POULTRY. 





Poultry Post-mortems.—We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Icknield-street, Bir- 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre- 
vious to death, also how the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 


Young chickens dying (/. Hathway).— 
The chicken you sent died of lung conges- 
tion. It may have got cold or it may have 
wanted food—one cannot say. Here, how- 
ever, is a chicken sold with a dozen others 
as ‘one-day-old ’’ chicks (quite an accurate 
description), and sent, I suppose, by rail, 
during the first week in February. To 
begin with, no chickens are very strong in 
this early period of the year, and it takes 
but a very little to ‘‘finish them off’’; and if 
you have had the number you describe, and 
have only lost two so far, I cannot help 
thinking that you have been lucky. As to 
the food you send, it is of the usual cheap 
and nasty type sold as ‘‘dry chick-food ’’— 
it is good enough, so far as it goes, for older 
chicks, but tender-aged chicks want raw egg 
and bread-crumb for a day or two, and best 
quality groats, then move them on to bis- 
cuit-meal and meat, also let them have 
chopped young Grass. As an aid to their 
development, you might also give a little 
solution of steel in their drinking-water—a 
useful tonic for young chickens.—J. FRER- 
MAN. 








BIRDS. 


Parrot pulling out its feathers (Suwb- 
scriber )—Your bird appears to be suffering 
from an irritable condition of the skin, which 
would cause it to peck itself and draw out 
its feathers. This irritability of the skin 
arises from various causes, being sometimes 
associated with indigestion through improper 
feeding, the presence of insects in the cage, 
or through the bird having been kept in a 
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dry, over-heated temperature. Parrots 
should not have animal food in any form. 
You may supply Canary-seed, Hemp, and a 
few Oats, together with some ripe fruit, as 
Grapes, Bananas, Pears, Nuts (with the ex- 
ception of Almonds and Walnuts), may be 
added to the bill of fare. For medicine, give 
a little carbonate of soda, putting 5 grains in 
two tablespoonfuls of drinking-water. _ Do 
not fail to supply your bird with a good allow- 
ance of coarse grit sand to .aid the 
gizzard in the digestion of the food. A 
piece of soft, non-splintering wood should be 
given, on which your Parrot w ould exercise 
its powerful beak, and _ the occupation 
afforded thereby would tend to divert its 
attention from the feather-plucking habit. 
If there is any indication of the presence of 
parasites in the cage, paint it freely with 
paraffin, after well scalding. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GaRbDENING free of charge if correspondents jollow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Eprror of GarveNine, 17, Lurnival-street, Holborn, 
London, H.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusiisurr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on w separate piece of paper, and rot more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bea® in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication, We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—Fair examples 
of each subject—not more than four tn any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. Lf these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Some dwarf dark-leaved plants (H. H.).—We 
cannot say to what plant you refer. Good, dark, red- 
foliaged plants for the purpose are Coleus Verschaf- 
felti, Iresine Lindeni, Iresine Herbsti, Alternantheras 
—all easily raised from -cuttings—and Perilla nan- 
kinensis, easily raised from seed. Kochia trichopila, 
also an annual easily raised from seed, takes on in the 
autumn a rich, dark colour, and is largely used as 
cot plants. 

Twelve free-lowerins Roses to grow near 


Manchester (J. H.).—Even two miles from the 
heart of the City of Manchester would not be an 
ideal locality for Roses, but we should say, with 
careful planting of good-sized, well-rooted bushes, 
you should succeed with the following :—Caroline 
Testout, Augustine Guinoisseau, Grace Darling, 
General MacArthur, Viscountess Folkestone, Mme. 
Jules Grolez, Ulrich Brunner, Pharisaer, Mme. 
Ravary, Marie Croibier, Gustave Grunerwald, and 
Johanua Sebus. Have the soil well dug and incor- 


porate some of the turf you used to form your lawn, 
which you say has failed. Plant firmly, and cut back 
plants in Mareh nearly to the ground. 

Ivy for house wall (G. B. Holt).—You should 
cet strong plants in pots, and put them in at about 
6 feet apart. Take out some of the stiff, clayey soil 
to a depth of, say, 2 feet, all along, and fill in with 


good soil to which some rotten manure has been 
added. Plant in this, and if the weather should be 
dry during the summer water freely. Nail the 


srowths carefully to the wall until the piants have 
obtained a hold. One of the best Ivies for the pur- 


pose is Emerald Green, which can be had of any 
nurseryman who grows trees and shrubs on a large 
scale. The space that each plant will cover will de- 


pend on the treatment you afford the plants. If you 
do as we suggest the wall will be quite covered in 
the time you mention. 

Delphiniums from seed (@. B. Hoit).—The com- 


mon annual Larkspurs are best sown outside where 
they are to flower, but you must not expect the 
perennial kinds to bloom the same year as sown. 


In their ease the best way is to sow the seed as soon 
as gathered, as, being quite fresh, it will soon germi- 
nate. If you have to purchase the seeds now, or if 
you have saved your own, we should advise you to 
sow in boxes or pans under glass, pricking the seed- 
lings out when large enough, finally moving them in 
the autumn to their flowering quarters, where they 
will bloom next summer—that is, in 1910. When 
sending queries, please read our rules as to putting 
each query on a separate piece of paper, and writ- 
ing on one side of the paper only. 

Rose rugosa as standard (F. C. B.).—We 
should say the prickly growths from the base are 


suckers of the wild Brier upon which the Rugosa 
Rose was budded, and in this case they should he 
cut away as close to the root stock as possible. It 


is just possible the growths may be those of the 
rugosa, as you surmise. We could tell more posi- 
tively if we saw the growths. If you are satisfied 
they are not the wild Brier, then allow them to grow 
up by all means, as they will soon furnish the base 
of the standard with growths that will in time form 
quite a shrub-like plant. 

Pruning Rose Frau Karl Druschki (7. E. 
Bassett).—Much depends upon the age of your plants 
as to how they should be pruned. Supposing the 
plants are maidens or one-year-old, and were planted 
last autumn, they should be cut back hard—that is, 
to within 3 inches or 4 inches of their base. This 
Rose is frequently distributed from nurseries with 


one or two long, stiff growths. To retain such 
12 inches to 18 inches long would make a very un- 
gainly-looking plant, but by cutting them back hard 
the foundation of a nice, bushy plant is formed. 
Supposing the plants have been cut back once or 
twice, then we should advise you to prune last sum- 
mer’s main growths back to’ from 8 
12 inches of their base. Any small lateral growths 
springing from older wood, cut back to one or two 
eyes. This Rose is well adapted to be grown asa pil- 
lar,and in thiscase the growths are retained to almost 
their entire length, but removing old wood each 
season. It is best to obtain this Rose either from 


cuttings or budded on seedling or cutting Brier. Do 
not purchase them on Manetti stock. 
Pot Rose in bloom (John Battersby).—As the 


plant is evidently in a healthy condition, you should 
be able to obtain a second crop of blossom from it 
before repotting. As soon as the blooms have fallen, 
cut back the branches a little—say, to about 
12 inches in length. Stir up the surface-soil, and 
supply a little good fertiliser, such as guano. A 
teaspoonful spread on the surface, and just pointed 
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FRUIT. 
Heating stove (F. H.).—The quantity of coke re- 


| quired to maintain a temperature of 40 degs. to 


inches to | 


50 degs. in your vinery would be about 2 chaldrons of 
36 bushels per month. 


Lime for Plum-trees (C. F., Wellingborough.)— 


| All stone fruits, like Cherries, Peaches, Apricots, and 


Plums, must have lime. When one reflects for a 


| moment on the strain imposed on fruit-trees in pro- 


viding the proper elements for the production of 
stones, it is not to be wondered at why so much 
fruit falls at stoning-time. Stones cannot be per- 
fected unless there is lime in the soil. If, when 
planting your Plum-tree, you did not mix with the 


| soil some old mortar-rubbish, which answers the same 


into the soil with a label, will suffice, and then at | 


each watering a gentle fertiliser is given. As the 
second crop of flowers develop, and before they show 


| colour, another teaspoonful of guano may be given, 


or some liquid-manure. Early in June you could re- 
pot the plant into an 8-inch pot, and keep it in the 
sreenhouse a week or two, then plunge it in ashes 
up to the rim of the pot in a sunny position outdoors 
for the summer, supplying it with water as required. 
Here it could remain until October or later, taking 
care the plant is brought under cover before any 
severe frosts appear. 

Rock garden (Water Rat).—It would not be of 
any use your planting aquatics unless the water 
could be assured to them; but it would be an easy 
thing to plant moisture-loving things, as Ferns, the 
hardy Cypripediums, Primulas of sorts, Gentians, 
and other things that delight in moisture and a cool 
bottom. The soil for such as these might be com- 
posed of peat and loam in equal parts, the surface 
of the bed to be some few inches below the surround- 
ing level to ensure the rain-water going in that direc- 
tion. Some good moisture-loving plants are Iris 
sibirica, I. laevigata, Gentiana asclepiadea, G. a. alba, 
G. Andrewsi, G. verna, Saxifraga peltata, S. granu- 
lata fi.-pl., Primula rosea, P. cashmeriana, Anemone 
rivularis, Lilium canadense, Calthas Spigelia, Par- 
nassia, Rodgersias, and others. It is quite true that 
many alpines in nature inhabit limestone rocks, but 
limestone is not an absolutely essential item to their 
successful cultivation. Good substitutes are old 
mortar or plaster from an old house, and this can 
usually be obtained from local builders. The varying 
forms of sandstone finely broken are in every way 
excellent for incorporating with the soil, and if you 
ean get this you need have nothing better. 
query as to lime should be submitted to an agricul- 
tural chemist. 

Rose Queen of Spain (A. R. B.).—As regards 
Queen of Spain being unsatisfactory, I can only say 
it has not come up to my expectations, judging from 
the fine displays made by Messrs. Bide. It is a 
simple matter to stage fifty or 100 good flowers of 
a Rose culled perhaps from a stock of several hundred 
or, perhaps, thousands, but the few plants I had of 
the variety did not produce flowers of any special 
merit, and the colour was unattractive. I admit it 
will be a good exhibition Rose when grown in large 
quantities and well disbudded ; but, in my opinion, 
a Rose to be ‘satisfactory ’’ should yield blossoms 
that can always be relied upon. Doubtless, the 
writer of the article in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED was 
guided in his opinion from the blossoms as staged by 


Messrs. Bide, and anyone who saw those would, 
naturally, come to the same conclusion, Twcan 
imagine this Rose would be splendid for a hot 


country, where its very double blossoms would de- 
velop perfectly. It is very curious that on the 
same date (February 13th) as the notes appeared in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED on ‘‘ New Roses,’’ I observe 
a very eminent judge 
berton, alludes thus, in a contemporary, to Queen of 
Spain: ‘ Colour, pale-flesh. Grand flowers have been 
staged by the raisers, very full, and of good form. 
My experience of it is on cut-backs only, when the 
erowth was weak and the flowers worthless. Pos- 
sibly a result of over-propagation. Perhaps on 
maidens it will give better flowers; but I should 
think it is solely an exhibitor’s Rose. It was awarded 
the gold medal of the N.R.S.’’— ROSA. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Growing the Tamarisk (2. A. Robinson).—The 
Tamarisk always grows well by the sea, where the 
soil is light and sandy. You say nothing as to your 
soil, but if it is heavy and cold you should take out 
a hole, say, 2 feet deep and the same in width, filling 
in this with good loam, leaf-soil, and plenty of sand, 
planting the Tamarisk in this. If you can get some 
road-sidings, leaf-mould, old potting soil, lime-rubble, 
and such like, these would answer well. 

Fruiting of the Butcher’s Broom (Ruseus 
aculeatus) (Mrs. A. W. Ruggles-Brise).—In regard to 
the production of its pretty, red fruits under culti- 
yation, this shrub proves to be somewhat capricious 
in its behaviour. In some places they are borne in 
great profusion, whilst in others, and for no ap- 
parent reason, they appear but rarely or not at atl. 
Of course, in the absence of flowers of either sex— 
and they are borne on separate plants—no fruits can 
appear. To find out if you have both sexes you must 
examine the flowers—the male flowers are easily dis- 
tinguished by the presence of anther-bearing stamens, 
the female ones by their aborted eondition or entire 
absence. This examination can now, or very soon, 
be made, for the flowers are on the point of opening. 
There remains the question of flower fertilisation. 
Even if the flowers of both sexes are present, the 
pollen of the male must reach the ovaries of the 
female before fruits can be formed. It is possible 
that the particular fertilising insect does not visit 





your plants. If you find you have both sexes try 
fertilising by hand. A rabbit’s tail or piece of cotton- 
wool should be rubbed over the male flowers when the 
pollen is free and then applied to those of the other 


sex. 


Your | 


Pnean } » Rey 2em- 
of Roses, in the Rev. J. Pem | peg down the shoots that are near the edge of the 


purpose, the only thing you ean do now is to spread 
the lime thickly on the surface, and point it in with 
a fork to as far as the roots extend. 

VEGETABLES. 

Bush Marrows (Beau Brocade).—These occupy 
very little room and are prolific. A distance of 3 feet 
between each is quite sufficient. ‘Treat them in the 
same way as to culture as the ordinary Vegetable 
Marrow. There is a white form and also a green 
form, the former finding the more favour, but there 
ig very little difference in the flavour of the two. 

Fowls’-manure (N.).—The manure from a fowls’ 
run is a very good material for almost anything, but 
the run should. be covered with sand or ashes, from 


| off which the manure.could be raked every day or so 


quite clean. Then, as_ collected, it should be 
smothered with soot, and be placed in a heap and 
mixed with its bulk of soil, allowing it to so remain 
for a month, then turning it in and giving it yet a 
further dressing of soot, still allowing the manure 
to remain to sweeten. and become incorporated with 
the soil. Practically, if allowed to remain some three 
or four months so much the better for your purpose. 
Then spread it about in March, and just fork it in. 
A thin dressing suffices; still, it is unwise to employ 
this manure solely, as a diverse dressing ‘is desirable 
the following year. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


G. B. Holt.—See article on ‘‘ Sprouting Potatoes,’ 
in Volume XXX., page 594.——Finborough.—You will 
find all the best kinds described in our issue of Octo- 
ber 24th, 1908, page 482. A copy can be-had of the 
publisher, post free, for 14d.-—G@.—For such a posi- 
tion we do not think you can select anything better 


’ 


| than two forms of variegated Holly.——H. Heming. 


| the Spanish Broom, 


—Kindly say what section of Roses you prefer—Teas, 
Hybrid Teas, or Hybrid Perpetuals.——S. G. P.—So 
far as we can see, you have made up your Mush- 
room-bed properly. There is no need to water it, un- 
less you find that it gets very dry. You will find an 
article on Mushrooms in our issue of March 16th, 
1907. A copy of this can be had of the publisher, 
post free, for 14d.——E. C. Henning.—Yes, the Winter 
Jasmine will do well; but we should not recommend 
which is quite hardy in the open 


as a bush. Instead, plant Crategus Pyracantha. 
The Griselinia ought to do. You can move the 
Laurustinus at any time during the spring.——Ama- 
teur Gardener.—See note ‘‘ Fruit-bushes and birds,” 
lin our issue of February 20th, page 99.—-—A Begin- 
ner.—See reply to “T. D.,”’ in_our issue of Janu- 


ary 9th, page 26, re ‘‘ Pruning Newly-planted Fruit- 


trees.’ ——Chemist.—Suitable works for your pur- 
pose would be “ Agricultural Chemistry ’’ (Sibson), 
Routledge; ‘‘Elements of Agricultural Chemistry 


(Cameron and Aikman), Blackwood and Son; “ Prae- 
tical Agricultural Chemistry ” (s.), a new hook (Cole- 
man and Addyman), Longmans, Green and Co.; and 
“Blementary Agricultural Chemistry ” (Ingle), C. 
Griffin. and Co., -Exeter-street, Strand, W.C.—— 


| Reader.—For such a position you have a wide choice 


| ally as 


| tions of the specimens from whence the 





in Nicotiana affinis, Mignonette, Night-scented Stock, 
Heliotropes, Sweet-scented Pelargoniums, Tufted Pan- 
sies, Pinks, Primroses, and Polyanthuses. 8, Fill the 
bed entirely with the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, and 


bed. If you prefer the Heliotropes, then fill the bed 
with these. The bed is too small to have a mixture. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—K. Dykes.—1, Cupressus pisi- 
fera, generally known in gardens as Retinospora fili- 
fera: 2, Thuja dolabrata letevirens, known gener- 
Thujopsis letevirens; 3, Cupressus Law- 
soniana compacta; 4, Cupressus pisifera plumosa, 
known generally as Retinospora plumosa. We must 
congratulate you on the brief, yet concise, descrip- 
enclosed 
sprays were taken. It is of great help to ue, but -is 
generally overlooked by our correspondents.——S. M. 
—1, Bignonia venusta; 2, Araucaria Bidwilli. 





“READERS OF OUR CURRENT ISSUE cannot 
fail to notice the extent to which responsible 
firms are represented in our columns. The 
gardener, whether amateur or professional, 
need not seek further than our announce- 
ments to find the fullest assortment of seeds, 
plants, insecticides, fumigators, tools, garden 
requisites, garden boots, heating apparatus, 
propagators, horticultural buildings, and 
manures and fertilisers of all kinds. More 
especially is the lover of Sweet Peas catered 
for, as evidenced by the announcements re- 
lating to this popular flower which we pub- 
lish from practically all the leading spe- 
cialists. We would like to remind our many 
readers that when replying to our clients’ 
advertisements they will ensure special atten- 
tion being paid to their requirements by men- 
tioning GARDENING ILLUSTRATED when send- 
ing orders or making inquiries. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” 
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VEGETABLES. 


FRENCH GARDEN FORCING. 
T'o the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

Str,—As you were good enough to insert 
some remarks I made on ‘‘French Garden 
Forcing,’ I venture to supplement them by 
a few facts and details, which may, I think, 
make the point of view I took more clear. 
I suggested that, in order to have a right 
idea of the matter, it needed to be con- 
sidered as a whole, whereas it appears to 
me, from what I have read lately, that a 
disjointed and obscure idea prevails. 
first place, the Paris vegetable garden, dis- 
tinct from the ordinary market- garden, which 
the French have as well as we, is the product 
of centuries of growth, and it has its classic 
writers, marking epochs, whose traditions 
with modifications, are scrupulously fol- 
lowed till now. The first treatise known 
was in 1893, by ‘‘a citizen of Paris,’’ next 
‘“Claude Mollet,’ the celebrated gardener 
of Louis XIII. in 1700, and then ‘‘La Quin- 
{inie,’’ who was the great initiator of forced 
culture of fruits and vegetables. 

I think, if I may confine my observations to 
two subjects—early Cos Lettuces and early 
forced Turnips—it may serve to convey an 
idea of the whole system. 

The Romaine is the French early variety 
of the Cos Lettuce, which stands in the very 
forefront of the Paris industry, and is almost 
entirely carried on under cloches, but to say 
this is to give a very slight idea of what that 
means. The Paris market growers have 
brought the culture under cloches to the level 
of a fine art. It would require elaborate 
diagrams to illustrate the various operations 
connected with it, and the growers handle 
them with surprising dexterity, and with a 
rapidity astonishing to outsiders. ‘The ven- 
tilation of the cloches, the protection against 
frost on the one hand and from extreme sun- 
heat on the other, are all conducted with 
the greatest solicitude, but, given the same 
conditions and skill, I do not doubt as good 
results would ensue with us, and the damp- 
ing-off so much spoken of ‘would cease to 
exist. I may say that a few years since the 
proprietor of Spitalfields Market showed me 
some Paris Cos Lettuces that were 
for sixpence each in the market, and he said 
if the same were grown in England they 
would realise the same. 

But I think the culture of the early forced 
Turnip is the romance of the “ Paris garden.”’ 


In the | 





| 





selling | 





| for each 


| those somewhat sudden and 
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has completely ruined the export from the 
south of France. 

Grown in frames on hot-beds covered with 
the special mould, a separate hole is made 
of twelve dozen in each light, 
twelve rows and twelve in a row; two or 
three seeds are placed by hand in each hole, 


; and, when they come up, singled out; they are | 


watered every day, ventilated with the 
greatest care, every precaution being taken 
to avoid the slightest check to growth. Only 
one kind is erown—Marteau. The price 
has fallen, but as a general fact the demand 
constantly increases, and each side find its 
account in it: 
operations more and 
sumer pays less. 
sive cultivation. 


more, and the con- 


for a day, and at all times the various pro- 
ducts for replacing and following on the 
crops as they are matured and removed are in 
evidence, JOHN PENHALL, M.D. 
SPROUTING EARLY POTATOES. 

THE continued cold weather, without any of 
disconcerting 
changes to soft, mild temperature we so 
often experience during winter, has served 
to keep all Potato seed-tubers that have been 
cool-stored, and in ample light, very restful. 
During some previous winters it has been 
no unusual thing to have early varieties well 
sprouted by the middle of February, and it 
has been difficult to keep them, so far, from 
making undue growth. This season, espe- 
cially where it is purposed to put tubers 
into warmth in pots or boxes, or into frames, 
to secure very early crops, it is well to place 


| the sets at once on end in shallow boxes in 


the bottoms of which is a layer of Cocoa-fibre, 
then give a good damping, and place them in 
a warm part of the greenhouse. The eyes will 
then soon start, and stout sprouts will de- 
velop. If then the boxes be placed where 
there is ample light, these shoots will become 
greened, and remain in that stage until 
planted. It is such a great gain, where 
forcing of ever so mild a kind is adopted, to 
have the sets thus forwarded. There is also 
the certainty that every tuber thus planted, 





Just one word as to inten- | 


In the Paris garden not | besides 


the smallest portion is left unoccupied even | : 
: ; ate, ‘>. | the attacks of @ small white fly only too well 


| known to 





the producers extend their | 5 
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in rows 20 inches apart. But it would be 
folly to thus plant so early, unless, so soon 
as the tops are seen in April, some rough 
framework were fixed up over the breadth, 
over which mats, litter, or Fern could be 
placed at night to protect them from spring 
frosts. D. 


EARLY TOMATOES. 

(REPLY TO ‘“‘JOHN BATTERSBY.’’) 
THERE are various modes of obtaining early 
Tomatoes, and, considering the importance 
of the crop, means should be taken for the 
production of fruit as early as possible. Some 
gardeners rely on cuttings rooted during the 





late autumn months for the earliest supply, 
but the system has little to recommend it, as, 
making but slow progress, these 
autumn cuttings appear to be very subject to 


growers of Tomatoes who have 
probably had to combat with it at some time 
or other. When raised from seed, the 
plants are clean to start with, and with ordi- 
nary care there is not much difficulty in 
warding off this destructive pest. An occa- 
sional fumigating while in a young state will 
generally result in the plants remaining clean 
until the crop is cleared. In private gardens, 
for the earliest supply the plants are either 
fruited in pots dr boxes, a rather limited 
root run being very essential, thus inducing 
earlier fruiting than there otherwise would 
be with afreer root run. It must not be in- 
ferred that I favour starvation by cramping 
in small pots during the earlier stages of the 
plants’ existence, and as a means of inducing 
early fruiting, as this would have an opposite 


| tendency by ‘inducing the earlier trusses to go 


| adopted, 


when it has well sprouted, will be 
healthy, and make good growth. Ama- 
| teur gardeners, who may wish to have a | 
small breadth of early tubers outdoors, 


Created by the growers of Paris twenty-five | 


to thirty years since, it is very prosperous ; 
it has produced a vegetable which is greatly 
relished by the gourmet, and has given. rise 
to a considerable export trade to northera 
countries. It has yielded since its establish- 
ment a hundred millions of francs, and two- 
thirds of the produce go to the foreigner. 
We hear that the culture, thus perfected, 


| done until the sets, 


should work into ground to be planted on a 

warm border some quite warm, 
manure, as that, at once dug in, will help to 
warm the ground. But that need not be 


early variety, such as May Queen, Duke af 
York, Ringleader, or Sharpe’s Express, have 
been boxed and sprouted as advised for 
forced Potatoes. On a warm border out- 
doors, if the sets be thus prepared, planting 


half-decayed | 


which should be of some | 


may be done early in March, putting the sets | 


in furrows 5 inches deep and 12 inches apart, 


blind. When the plants are grown in pots 
they can be arranged in any available position 
for the time being. For later crops I do not 
recommend the plants to be thus distributed 
on account of extra trouble entailed in keep- 
ing the plants free from the destructive pest 
mentioned above. Later or rather general 
crops succeed better when planting out is 
the labour of watering being thus 
greatly lessened. 

In many gardens the plants for the pro- 
duction of the earliest crops will be fairly 
on the move, the early part of January being 


a favourite time for sowing the seed. Where 
such is not the case, seed of an early fruiting 
variety should now be sown. The young 


| plants must be grown on sturdily from the 


first in a very light position near the glass, 
and where the “night temperature ranges 
about 60 degs. The plants must also not be 
crowded up amongst other things, this caus- 
ing a weakly growth. An over-moist atmos- 
phere must be especially guarded against, as 
being a source of disease, and with which 
some growers have a deal of trouble. A firm 
woody growth being desirable, means must 
be adopted to obtain this. The seedlings 
should be potted singly into 3-inch pots, and 
as soon as they have recovered from the 
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check and are able to bear exposure, they 
should be placed in a light position with free 
exposure to the sun. As soon as fairly rooted, 

repot into 6-inch pots, the soil used being 
three parts loam to one of pulverised horse- 
manure, in which material the plants will 
grow apace. The young plants will now in- 
crease in size fast, and also thicken consider- 
ably. Stand the plants out thinly, so as to 
have free exposure to light all round, when 
they will make satisfactory progress. Some 
growers allow the plants to remain in the 
6-inch pots a considerable time longer than is 
really good for them, or until the first trusses 
form, but instead of hastening the crop the 
reverse is the case, as if any fruit does set it 
is about at the rate of one or so to a truss, 
and it is invariably very small when fully 
grown and ripened. Generous treatment 

therefore, being advisable, the plants before | 
they become stunted must again be re-potted 
into the fruiting pots or either be planted 
into boxes, if this mode is decided upon. A 
good sound compost being very desirable, this 
must be provided. The same proportions as 
stated above, with the addition of a little 
charcoal, will form a good rooting medium 
for the production of healthy roots. The 
plants must be suppled when the fruit is set 





Potato Ringleader. From a specimen sent by Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co., High Holborn, 


and swelling off with either liquid-manure or 
a good fertiliser. The pots or boxes must be 
efficiently drained, and a space of 3 inches or 
so left for future top-dressings. Weep the 
plants neatly tied to a stout stick, and at this 
stage it will be desirable to place each plant 
in the position it is to fruit in. Grow the 
plants to a single stem, pinching out all side 
growths as soon as perceived, and also stop 
the leader at a desirable height when a suf- 
ficient crop has set, this inducing the fruit to 
swell up more quickly. I have also practised 
stopping the shoots whilst in 6-inch pots, 
afterwards training up three shoots, treating 
each of these as a single plant as regards 
rubbing out the side growths, but topping 
each shoot as soon as two trusses have shown, 
which would make six bunches of fruit to a 
plant. Where head space is limited this is 
the best system to adopt, otherwise I prefer 
the single cordon. 


With early Tomatoes some people have a} 


difficulty in getting the first blooms to set, 
but this is mainly through growing the plants 
at this stage in a too moist or close atmos- 
phere. With a warm, buoyant atmosphere, 


not over-charged with moisture, there should | 


not be the least difficulty in securing a good 
set. Some growers resort to the camel’s-hair 


brush, but all I do is to give the plants a tap | 
once or twice during the day whilst the pol- | 


len is perfectly dry. As soon as the first 
fruits are set each plant should be top-dressed 
with rich material to induce surface roots, 
afterwards feeding with liquid-manure or 
any concentrated fertiliser. 


A. 


POTATO RINGLEADER. 

THIS variety combines the high quality of the 
Ashleaf Kidney with that of the whiter- 
fleshed Regent. It is an excellent cropper— 
indeed, remains, in that respect, one of the 
best first early Potatoes we have. We have 
grown it largely in the past and in the pre- 
sent, and found it to be still remarkably good. 
Various good first earlies have been raised 
during the past thirty years, but there seems 
to be a bar as to earliness over which Pota- 
toes cannot well get, and Ringleader has re- 
mained one of the earliest. For a warm 
border or for frame-work, it can hardly be 
excelled. 
immature stage, all 
excellent eating. 


the same, dry and 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Failure of Tomato seedlings.—Can you sug- 
gest to me what is wrong in my attempt to grow 


Tomatoes? Five different lots of seeds, sown at in- 
tervals from Christmas up to now, have all grown up 


Especially are its tubers in the 


very satisfactorily until they were about 14 inches | 


high and with two leaves, when they all stopped 
growing and gradually died off. I have had two 
gardeners to them (occasional gardeners). The shal- 
low boxes used are in a forcing-house, temperature 
perhaps too variable, being from 55 degs. to 70 degs, 
I am quite an ignoramus in greenhouse work, and if 
the gardener is doing wrong I have not the know- 
ledge to see it. Perhaps you may suggest.—AMATEUR. 
[To successfully raise Tomato-plants so 
early in the season it is necessary to observe 
the following conditions:—The seed should 
be sown thinly in pots, pans, or shallow boxes 
in nice light, rich soil, 2 dozen to 8 dozen 
| seeds being an ample number for a pan 1 foot 
in diameter, or for a box 20 inches by 
10 inches. The raising must be effected in an 

| equable temperature of 60 degs. or 65 degs., 
standing the pots, etc., on the stage or shelf, 
_as the case may be, in the warmest part of 
| the house and covering them with a sheet of 
glass, which must be removed when the seed- 
lings appear. To ensure sturdy growth, stand 
the pots, pans, or boxes close up to the 
light on a shelf or on inverted flower-pots. 
This is a very important item in the raising 
of seedlings, because if kept some distance 
away from the light the plants become drawn 
and spindly and are valueless. Pot off the 
seedlings into 38-inch pots as soon as they 
have made the first pair of leaves, doing this 


in the house in which the plants have been 
raised. The compost, too, should be placed 
in the house some 12 hours in advance of the 
time it is required, so that it may get warmed, 
when the tender roots and stems will not ex- 
perience any check. Sink the seedlings in 


_ the soil nearly up to the leaves and be care- 


ful not to press the stems too hard when 
making the soil firm, as they are easily 
bruised at this stage, and die off at once if 
damaged. Place the pots in the same light 
position to encourage a short-jointed growth, 
and shift on into larger pots, 6 inches or 
7 inches, as soon as these become well filled 
with roots, but before they are root-bound. 
We fear the variable temperature and the 
likely fact of the seed being sown far too 
thickly to be the cause of the seedlings dying 
off in the manner described. If you sow again 
and raise the plants on the lines indicated 
above, you will, we hope, meet with success. ] 

The Tomato, fruit or vegetable ?—Would you 
kindly let me know through your valuable paper 
whether the Tomato is classed as a fruit or a vege- 
table?—ToMATOo. 

[Were the Tomato essentially a sweet fruit, 
such as is the bulk of what we term dessert 
fruits, it is doubtful whether it would be 
so generally acceptable in its various cooked 

forms as it now is, yet 

= the absence of that 

sweetness and. flavour 
peculiar to most dessert 
fruits in no way de- 
tracts from its con- 
sumption in a ripe, un- 
cooked state; indeed, 
there can be no doubt 
that such consumption 
is rapidly increasing. 
The Tomato is usually 
classed as a vegetable. 
Practically, we cannot 
get away from the fact 
that, having regard to 
its peculiar nature, a 
fruit of the most per- 
fect form and beautiful 


colour, added to the 
soft, luscious, if not 
richly-flavoured flesh 


and exceedingly thin 
rind, it is as much en- 
titled to rank as a des- 
sert fruit as any other 
recognised fruit is. But 
then there is to be re- 
membered the fact that 
by common consent 
Tomatoes have hitherto 
been shown as_ vege- 
tables, and such com- 
mon consent cannot be 
ignored. Amongst fruit, 
of course, they come 
in low position. It is 
so far a fact as to be 
undeniable that Tomatoes form a connecting 
link between fruits and vegetables, whilst 
they have botanically as good a title to be 
termed fruit as anything else that is grown. | 


Tomatoes.—Those who want to make a 
profit out of ‘Tomatoes should start as early 
as possible; but young plants at this season 
must have a night temperature of 60 degs. 
A starved, stunted plant is never of much 
use. If there are means of raising the 
plants at home, no check will be given. The 
first crop may either be grown in pots, boxes, 
or troughs. Not much root-space is re- 
quired, but the soil should be good loam and 
a little old manure, with some old plaster. 

Chinese Artichoke (Stachys tuberifera) (A. T. 
Arundel).—This, when well grown and_ properly 
cooked, is really a very delicious root, and should be 
in universal request. It is now a good time to plant. 
Plant from 2 inches to 3 inches deep and 15 inches 
apart each way. No moulding up is needed. The 
tops grow bushy, and about 16 inches in height, the 
leaves being rather like those of Sage. Tops die 
down in the autumn and leave the ground thick with 
tiny white corrugated tubers. These should be dug 
as wanted, be at once washed, gently boiled, then 
lightly fried before being served up to table. 


Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
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the Publisher, post free for 2s. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





THE HYBRID HEATH 
(ERICA MEDITERRANEA HYBRIDA). 
HeEATHS, which are hardy in our climate, 


and which will give us flowers even 
in the depth of winter, are too  pre- 
cious to be excluded from our gardens. The 


one figured in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, and which is sometimes known as Erica 


mediterranea hybrida, but sometimes simply | 


as E. hybrida, is one of the most valuable of 
all. 


be the fact, as the Heath is practically in- 
termediate between these two. It is, how- 


ever, more precious than either of these, be- | 


cause it is even earlier than the second, while 
it gives us finer racemes of bloom than does 
E. carnea, another valued winter-flowering 
Heath. 

The Hybrid Heath is a splendid grower, 
even in loam, without peat, and the plant 
here figured has done extremely well, having 


Erica mediterranea hybrida, 


only been planted in the summer of 1900 as a 
small specimen, such as is ordinarily sent 
out from nurseries. It is growing on a low 
rockery, and in a soil of loam and a little 
sand and stones, and absolutely without any 
peat in the soil. In height E. mediterranea 
hybrida is taller than E. carnea, but is more 
erect than that beautiful species. It has 
pretty light purple flowers, and as these 
first expand in December, and continue open 
in succession until March at least, this 
Heath is most valuable indeed. This may 
be recognised when I say that the photo- 
graph from which the illustration was pre- 
pared was taken about the middle of Decem- 
ber last, and that, although flowers have 
been cut from the bush from time to time, 
it is more full of bloom as this is being 
written in the second week of February than 
it was then. Such a Heath should find 
greater recognition from all who appreciate 
such plants as this, and who desire to have 
their gardens as bright with bloom at all 
seasons as is possible in our climate, more 
especially during the winter, when outdoor 
flowering plants are scarce. 
S. ARNOTT. 


Its parentage is supposed to be E. medi- | 
terranea and E. carnea, and this may well | 





COTONEASTERS VERSUS 
WASPS. 
REFERENCE has been made recently to the 
ornamental aspect of the fruits of these. It 
is found by some that the berries of C. frigida 
are palatable to birds, and by others that 
they are distasteful. I can give two in- 
stances proving this. In my own case the 
berries of some trees of C. frigida are so at- 
tractive to birds that, in order to preserve 
some of the best sprays for Christmas decora- 
tion, they must be gathered some time pre- 
vious. ‘The missel thrush, which comes to us 
in late autumn, besides taking Cotoneaster- 
berries, robs also the Mistletoe and Holly of 
their berries. An opposite case can be re- 
lated, where, not only do the birds abstain 
from trespass, but the berries remain on the 
trees for months in bright clusters. This 


BIRDS AND 


| was noted in the interesting garden of Mr. 


W. Howard Bell, Cleeve House, Seend, 
Wilts. This tree, the finest specimen I have 
seen, is quite 40 feet high, has a large, 
spreading head, and is altogether an orna- 
ment to the grounds. The reason for this 


From a photograph by Mr. 8. Arnott, Dumfries. 


disparity in bird tastes is not clear; it cer- 
tainly cannot be due to the close proximity 
of the tree to the mansion, because shyness 
is no characteristic of birds when food is 
wanted. Not only do the missel thrushes, 
but also pheasants and poultry, clear berries 
from the tree forms of Cotoneaster; but the 
evergreen and deciduous kinds, which grow 
in shrubberies or against walls also suffer. 
This bird-pilfering roks these, or any other 
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high. 
| dodendrons at edge, which are doing well. 
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passing thought. Last year I caught many 
queen wasps from one specimen, occupying a 
corner of a dwelling-house, and many more 
would have been destroyed had the shrub 
not been so high and out of reach. 
W. 5S. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Woodland drive.—I have about 200 feet of car- 
riage-drive to a cottage I have just built. It is 
through woodland, one or two Oaks and Birches, the 
rest pollarded Oak, Birch, and Beech, about 30 feet 
I have already planted one dozen named Rho- 
I have 
now bought twelve Rhododendron caucasicum and 
twelve R. Cunninghami and 100 seedling three-year-old 
unnamed hybrids, which I am planting in a nursery 
to see flower before I plant out. When I plant 
finally along drive, what distance apart should I 
plant, and how far back would it be safe for me to 
plant to expect flowers? In places I propose to 
put Berberis vulgaris. How far apart should I 
plant, and what height should it grow to? Would 
Azalea pontica do, and, if so, how far apart should 
I plant?—C. C. M. 

[As to the distance apart at which to plant 
the Rhododendrons, all depends on the size 
of the plants. From 5 feet to 6 feet would be 
ample for plants three years old. The Ber- 
beris may be allowed the same 
space between each plant. Do not 
plant nearer the margin than 5 feet 
or 6 feet, allowing, if you can, this 
space as greensward. We do not 
like the formation of the drive, as 
we think it would have been better 
to have had it straight, or nearly 
so, if you could have done so. All 
the plants you mention will do well 
under trees, and may be planted 
close up to them, and, if you care 
to, mixed with them. ] 


The Winter Sweet (Chimonan- 
thus fragrans).—It was a happy 
thought to give the Chimonanthus 
the specific name of fragrans, as its 
flowers have a fragrance which few 
pessess, rivalling the delicious 
odour of the Stephanotis, and quite 
as powerful. At this dull season 
it is quite refreshing to find a spe- 
cimen, for we may travel far with 
out finding our wish gratified. Al|- 
though an old introduction, it is, 
strange to say, uncommon, not- 
withstanding having merits of no 
mean order. There used to be a 
fine, spreading plant on the wall 
facing the lawn in the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society’s gardens at 
Chiswick, and the leafless twigs 
every winter from December to 
January were beset with the 
curiously-formed, pale yellowish 
flowers. It could be detected, 
though unseen, loading the air for 
yards around with its heavy, pene- 
trating fragrance. As much of the 
young wood as possible was laid in 
each year, the rest spurred back, 
so as to obtain as much neatness as 
possible, consistent, of course, with 
the proper treatment of the plant. 


The main branches were well 
| spread out, so that a good space was 
| covered. The way to propagate it is 

by the suckers that spring up com- 


paratively thickly round the base of the 
main stem. It is a plant that would delight 
the amateur, and, we hope, will be brought 


| from obscurity into the position it deserves. 


berry-bearing shrub or tree, of half their | 


value and interest. Some bird-lovers, no 
doubt, will claim that the berries are pro- 
vided as focd for these winged visitors. 
Queen wasps also are attracted in spring to 
the low-growing forms of Cotoneaster, while 
the bushes are in bloom. It would seem 
that these particular flowers are charged with 
nectar, and with the object of aiding the col- 
lection of queen wasps in spring, I have re- 
cently planted several Cotoneasters to serve 
as traps. It needs no words of mine to em- 
phasise the necessity of destroying all queen 


In small gardens there is generally a weari- 
some monotony of shrubs, resulting in a 
sameness that becomes tiresome. Here, 
however, is a plant that will give pleasure 
all the year round; it shows plenty of good 
foliage in the summer, and a profusion of 


deliciously fragrant flowers during the very 


wasps, which at that season are on the wing | 


in search of suitable nesting-places, and if 


‘these shrubs, occupying convenientsites, offer 


such advantages, they surely are worth a 


time we want them—viz., December and 
January.—T. 
Prunus Pissardi.i—Some months ago I 


noticed a letter in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
from a corespondent, who stated that he was 
so dissatisfied with Prunus Pissardi as an 
ornamental tree that he intended to destroy 
all that he had. He objected, if I remember 
aright, to this Prunus on the grounds that. 
(a) its foliage was not handsome, and (b) that 
it rarely or never flowered. I hope that all 
your readers did not take this advice. I 
have only one specimen of the tree—a young 
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one—and I find that, against a background 
of trees with bright-green foliage, this Prunus 
shows up well, and I see also that my tree is 
full of blessom-buds, now just opening. I 
should have written in answer to your cor- 
respondent before this, but I waited to see 
if I had any bloom on the tree this spring.— 
L. CREAGHE CREAGHE-HAWARD, Glenellen, 
Milltown, Co. Kerry. 


FRUIT. 


PROTECTING FRUIT-BLOSSOM. 
THIS is necessary wherever practicable, the 
late spring frosts usually experienced doing 
a great deal of damage to the fruit and blos- 
The seasonable weather since the year 
came in has tended to somewhat retard the 
fruit-buds; but the cloudless sky and the 
daily-increasing power of the sun will soon be 
causing the Apricot to unfold its blossoms, 
and the flowers of some of the early Peaches 
show signs of opening. In some gardens 
birds knock out the fruit-buds of those trees 
named, in which case nets are already pro- 
tecting them ; but it is wise to have a double 
or even treble thickness in front of the trees 
where severe frosts are frequent. A remoy- 
able glass coping is of the utmost value to 
wall trees, as it enables the nets or hexagon, 
whichever is_used, to be quickly put up, and 
likewise prevents the same from coming into 
contact with the blossom—a precaution that 
must not be overlooked. Thus it will be seen 
that a temporary coping must be fixed in lieu 
of a permanent one. A couple of 11-inch deal 
boards, 34-inch thick, nailed together and 
fastened to stout poles, and placed immedi- 
ately under the stone or brick coping will 
answer. These poles, about 3 feet from 
the face of the wall at the bottom, so 
that a man can walk along, will prove a capi- 
tal support for the protection, which should 
reach to within 2 feet or so of the ground, 
and be made secure with string to prevent it 
being blown against the trees. Plums, also 
Pears and Cherries, pay to be treated like- 
wise, but the first two, flowering a bit later, 
usually have to take their chance in the 
majority of gardens. Small pyramid or bush- 
trees in the open may be similarly protected, 
but the fixing entails rather much labour. 
Some fasten Spruce branches over the blos- 
soms, especially on wall trees; but I ques- 
tion whether it is worth the time and labour 
spent, and, unless securely fastened, the wind 
rocks them to and fro, doing more harm than 
good. East DEVON. 








soms. 


TREATMENT OF APPLE-TREES. 

WAVE. lately. taken my present place, and find the 
fruit-trees coated. with green. I shall be glad to 
know the cause of and the remedy for it? The Apple- 
trees have been insufficiently pruned, and last sum- 
mer made so much wood and were so thick that the 
wood was shaded and did not ripen. Am I right in 
cutting this wood hard back? I have thinned them 
all considerably. Can I do anything for canker and 
Lichen, and the green, which is, I suppose, another 
form of Lichen?—WILLOW. 

[When fruit-trees become covered with 
Moss and Lichen, as in your case, it is a sure 
indication that either the situation is low and 
damp, or that the soil about the roots is 
full of stagnant moisture, and needs to be 
drained. ‘The fact of the trees making abun- 
dant growth, and at the same time being 
subject to canker, disposes us to arrive at 
this conclusion, and we think that if you sys- 
tematically drain the orchard or plot of 
ground, as the case may be, now or next 
autumn, you will, by adopting the remedy 
to be presently mentioned, find the canker 
disappear in time. 

The best remedy for ridding the trees of 
parasites and various insect pests is the 
caustic soda wash. This must be applied in 
the form of a spray, and you had better apply 
it to the trees at once, and, as they are evi- 
dently in a bad state, spray them again in a 
fortnight’s time. If you have no spraying 
apparatus, and are unable to borrow or hire 
the same for the occasion, you might pur- 
chase an Abol spraying syringe, which is a 
cheap and effective implement. The ingre- 
dients for making the wash you can buy 
ready prepared in air-tight tins at a cheap 
rate from any dealer in hortieultural sun- 
dries, or no doubt your seedsman would pro- 
cure it for you. All you have to do is to dis- 
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solve the chemicals according to the printed 
directions sent with each tin, and apply the 
resulting solution to the trees in the form of 
a spray. The person applying it must wear 
an old suit of clothes, leather or rubber 
gloves, and not allow the spray to blow in 
the face. For this latter reason, choose a 
calm day, if possible, for the spraying. You 
would do well to make the spraying an 
annual practice, which will prevent the trees 
from reverting to their present dirty condi- 
tion again. With regard to the pruning, you 
have acted wisely in giving the heads of the 
trees a thinning, and the young shoots or 
open growths should be cut back to three and 
four buds. Next August summer-prune the 
trees, which will avert the necessity for so 
much knife-work in the winter, and ensure 
the due ripening of wood and buds. 

Should the trees fail to bear and make a 
luxuriant growth during the coming season, 
it may be necessary either to partially lift or 
root-prune. them next autumn to counteract 
it. We shall be glad to advise you on this 
point, and give you instructions how to do it, 
if, when the time arrives, you will then write 
us again, and give details as to the age and 
size of the trees, and send samples of the 
growths. | 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cherry Plum growing too strongly.—I have 
a four-year-old Cherry Plum, which is growing very 
rank, strong, and rapidly; it blossoms, but no fruit 
is formed. Should it be pruned like an ordinary 
Plum (standard in orchard) or as if it were a Plum 
on a wall—that is, well spurred back with only a few 
main branches?—E. WESTON. 


[The best thing you can do with your 
Cherry Plum is to lift it and shorten back 
the strongest of the roots, which will give the 
necessary check and prevent the tree from 
making further rank growth. Do this with- 
out further delay. If the tree is a standard, 
prune as for an ordinary standard Plum. 
If trained against a wall, preserve as much 
young wood as is required for extension and 
for filling all vacant places, and spur the 
remainder back to five or six buds.] 

Late Apples.—Will you kindly give me the names 
of some good late-keeping Apples?—B. D. 

[Alfriston, Bramley’s, Wellington, French 
Crab, Lane’s Prince Albert, Sturmer Pippin, 
Northern Greening, Newton Wonder, Annie 
Elizabeth, Norfolk Beaufin, and Claygate 
Pearmain. | 

Pruning young fruit-trees.—In February of 
last year I planted several Apple and Plum-trees— 
half-standards—the branches being about 20 inches to 
26 inches long. There were a few blossoms, but no 
fruit. Should I not have pruned these branches 
back in the spring? Kindly say if I had better winter 
prune them? ‘They have thrown out side-shoots 
2 inches to 3 inches. Should I cut these back? I 
am about to plant one or two bush Cherry and Plum- 
trees. Should these be pruned when planting or 
would they be sufficiently pruned by the nursery- 
man before sending out? I owe much to GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, and always look forward with pleasure 
for my copy; but, as I am only just commencing 
fruit-growing, I shall be glad of your advice.— 
DOUBTFUL. 

[Certainly your fruit-trees, having been 
planted so late as February, should have 
been fairly hard pruned at the end of March, 
as it is only by such pruning that new, strong 
shoots are produced, and with those is con- 
sequent good root action. As your trees 
made such poor growth, root action was con- 
sequently poor also. You may at once cut 
back your main branches fully one-half 
their length, and what of young side-shoots 
then remain, cut those back to two buds. 
Later, when good growth follows, the trees 
being half-standards, it will be but needful 
to shorten shoots just a little, only first cut- 
ting out any inner shoots, that produce 
crowding. The nurseryman does not send 
out pruned trees. He leaves pruning to the 
planter. You should get your fresh trees 
planted at once, and prune them fairly hard 
a month later, after the soil has become 
firm about the roots. You will do well to 
give both your previously planted and newly- 
planted trees a mulch 2 inches thick of horse- 
manure. That will protect the roots and soil 
about them during the summer from _be- 
coming dry. If the spring keeps rather dry 
than wet, and your soil is porous, an occa- 
sional good soaking of water may do the trees 
great good. In no case neglect the mulch of 
manure. Do not plant trees too deep. If 
the roots arrive dry, soak them in a tub of 














water, Open holes several inches wider than 
is the spread of the roots, so that these may 
be laid out evenly and have ample room. 
Fill in about them with fine soil. In doing 
so, give each tree a gentle shake, to cause 
the soil to settle well about the fine roots. 
If any roots have broken points, pare off 
these with a sharp knife before the planting 
is done. | 

American - blight on Apple - trees 
(J. H. S.).—The pieces of wood submitted 
bear unmistakable traces of injury caused 
by the insect scientifically named Schizo- 
neura lanigera, the common name of which 
is American-blight. This is a very injurious 
insect, and it is a pity you did not deal with 
it when you first noted its presence. The 
best remedy you can make use of is petro- 
leum emulsion, which make as_ follows :— 
Dissolve half-a-pint of soft-soap in one pint 
of boiling water. As soon as this is effected, 
lift the vessel from the fire, and immediately 
pour in about a quarter of a pint of petro- 
leum, and churn all together with a syringe 
for several minutes to ensure thorough com- 
bination. A creamy emulsion will result, to 
which add five pints of warm water, when it 
will be ready for use. Then, with a half- 
worn-out painter’s brush, dress all the 
wounds with the emulsion, thoroughly work- 
ing it into all the crevices in the bark on 
stem and branch, and wherever the insects 
are seen lurking going over them again and 
again till not a trace of them is seen. Then 
bare the roots near the surface and if any 
of the insects are found, deal with 
them in the same way. After this, spray 
the tree and exposed roots with caustic 
alkali solution, the ingredients for making 
which you can obtain with full directions for 
use from any dealer in garden sundries, or 
your seedsman would get it for you. We do 
not know how large your tree.may be, but 
a one-shilling tin of the prepared chemicals 
will, when dissolved, make ten gallous of 
wash. This has to be applied in the form of 
a spray, and every portion of the tree must 
be thoroughly wetted with it. Keep some of 
the petroleum emulsion by you, or make a 
fresh lot, and then, when any of the insects 
put in an appearance (as some undoubtedly 
will) during the summer and autumn months, 
brush them at once with it. The following 
winter go carefully over the tree, and destroy 
in the same manner any insects found, fol- 
lowing this up with a thorough spraying. 
With the aid of the remedies specified, and 
by persevering in the matter, you should 
eventually subdue, and finally get rid of, the 
pest altogether. 

Stoneless Grapes.—There have been apparently 
no unusual conditions in the cool vinery—nothing has 
happened such as you suggest, February 20th, 
page 100. You are in error in supposing that the 
seedless fruits were poor—as a matter of fact, every 
bunch was full-sized, and carried splendid berries, 
some large enough for small shows. There was no 
fault whatever to be found with the crop on either 
Vine—indeed, this year the quality was better than 
usual, the skins being very tender.—E. WESTON. 

[In all our experience we have neither heard 
of nor met with a case in which the stoneless 
berries of Grapes swelled to their full size, 
and if the same phenomenon should again 
occur this season we should esteem it a favour 
if you would kindly forward a sample when 
ripe for inspection. We have frequently 
known berries containing but one stone or 
seed, particularly among black and white 
Muscat varieties, swell to a good and some- 
times normal size, but have never known such 
as are seedless to reach such dimensions. At 
the final thinning—that is, as soon as stoning 
is complete and the berries are swelling fast 
towards maturity—the practised eye quickly 
detects any seedless berries there may be in 
the bunches, and they are at once removed, 
for it ds an assured fact they will not grow 
any larger if teft. Another thing, seedless 
berries always ripen considerably in advance 
of those containing seeds, and although sweet 
they are generally lacking in substance or 
flesh, and in flavour. How the berries in 
your case swelled to a normal size and with- 
out their containing seeds passes our com- 
prehension, and we shall be anxious to learn 
in due course if the Vines produce fruit of a 
similar description this year. If they should, 
and you will kindly accede to the request 
preferred above, we may perhaps then be in 
a position to throw some light on the matter. ] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





GARDENING IN OUR PUBLIC PARKS. 
We dissent altogether from the system of 
decoration adopted in our parks, which in- 
cludes the cultivation of Palms quite unsuit- 
able for our climate, their expensive pro- 


duction, their preservation in the winter, and | 


the ugly effect of sticking about things 
which, in our climate, cannot endure. Yet 
they may sometimes give a pretty effect, as 
occurs here and there, such as in the dell 
illustrated. As one should not find fault 
with such a system unless we have something 
better to advocate, we say that the immense 
cost of the system would be much better de- 
voted to hardy things, and that a great park 
like Hyde Park should not be merely em- 
bellished with broken-back Elms and the 


| check. 








prominent, some almost on the point of 
bursting, but the cold spell holds them in 
Not many flowers are likely to ex- 
pand, when night after night we get close 
on 20 degs. of frost. It is a dainty little 
Daffodil, and one of my special favourites in 
its way. I think it is quite as beautiful as 
the monsters.—E, BURRELL. 


THE CUSHION IRISES. 

Just what ‘‘A.”’ (p. 104) so much desires, 
viz., ‘‘to make the Cushion Irises permanent 
and not merely temporary denizens of the 
garden,’ has been in the past the ambition 
of scores who have discovered in the beauty 
of these plants something that no other sec- 
tion of the family would appear to contain. 

Without in any way desiring to check ‘‘ A’s 
ardour or to say anything whereby his experi- 
ments would be diminished, I fear very much 
that as permanent subjects for British gar- 


»”? 


commoner trees, but might show us, in all | dens these Cushion Imses have long since 
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things, separately and collectively, to given 
numbers of plants, all of which were carefully 
labelled so that the results might be 
chronicled. So great was the enthusiasm of 
Mr. Ewbank and so strong his desire to grow 
these plants with success that a series of 
specially designed frames were constructed at 
very considerable cost in the hope that they 
would render valuable aid to the cause he had 
so much at heart. When the news reached 
him that the soil in which the Iris is found 
in the wild state contained a larger percentage 
of lime than the soil of Holland and he dis- 
covered for the first time that others had been 
working on similar lines to himself, he was 
naturally much elated and promptly gave the 
world the secret that had been thus revealed 
through the pages of the horticultural press. 
I well remember Mr. Ewbank’s look as I 
asked him to explain how it was that no one 
gardening on chalk or limestone soils had not 
long before discovered the secret, and his 
reply, ‘‘I don’t know, but they haven’t,’’ but 





View in Battersea Park, showing the dell with sub-tropical plants, 


ifs variations, a collection of hardy trees 
and shrubs. ‘There is a vast area of oppor- 
tunity for this, and, while nothing need pre- 
vent us having a little flower-garden here 
and there, such a system as that pursued is 
wrong, inartistic, and very costly. These 
Palms and like things give no effect whatever 
that could not be got quite as well from 
hardy plants. 

Of late they have taken, in the Regent’s 
Park particularly, to showing the effect of 
hardy aquatics, and a very pretty effect, too, 
is that of the new water-plants and coloured 


Water Lilies, which have been established in | 


a small pool there. The preservation of 
waterfowl prevents better work being done 
in the broader spaces in this and the other 
parks. 


Narcissus cyclamineus.—I see my little 


been regarded as hopeless. Many years ago, 
fully realising the well-nigh hopeless task of 
growing these plants permanently in our gar- 
dens, Mons. C. G. Van Tubergen, of Haar- 


lem, despatched a collector to the native | 
habitats of the plants, specially to note the | 


conditions under which they grew, and in par- 
ticular as to the class of soil in which the 
plants were found. To make this journey 
more complete and helpful, soil samples were 
brought home for analysis, and were found to 
contain lime among other things in a much 


larger degree than was the case of the soil in | 


which the plants had been tried in Holland. | 
The published result of this gave cultivators | 


fresh hope, and for a time at least the lime 
theory was continued. 

It is interesting to record that the late Rev. 
Henry Ewbank, of Ryde, at much the same 


| period and without the least knowledge of 


colony of the above is likely to throw a nice | 


lot of flower this year. . The clumps will 
average about eight blooms each. They will 
be exceptionally late this season. 
have been formed some time and are quite 


The buds | 


the experiments then being conducted in Hol- 


| land, also conceived the idea that the addi- 


tion of lime to the soil would be helpful in 
growing these plants, and, as a matter of fact, 





applied bone-meal, old mortar, and other) 


shows how firm and unshaken was his belief 
in the lime theory at that time. His one 
regret was that he had not arrived at the same 
conclusions twenty-five years before he did. A 
year or so later, while the experiments were 
still being carried out, Mr. Ewbank died. 

That the lime theory has not proved a 
remedy for the failings of these Cushion 
Irises is now well-known. Indeed, it would 
almost appear to avail them nothing. From 
time to time I have both used it and dis- 
pensed with it without noting any difference 
of growth or behaviour of the subject when 
planted in light loamy soil. The finest lot of 
Iris iberica I ever saw was grown by me in 
a bed of pure loam from Michelham Downs, 
the soil being beaten down very firmly as the 
planting was done. From first to last there 
were dozens of spikes, the blossoms making a 
pretty picture above the gracefully arching 
leaves. A very general experience with these 
Irises in England, viz., that they are short- 
lived, is possibly true also of the plant in the 
wild state, where it is kept going by means 
of seeds. What the plants appear to lack in 
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this country is the sunheat so essential to 
quick, uninterrupted growth, that would help 
them to build up strong-flowering rhizomes 
each year. The imported rhizomes of Iris 
susiana usually flower the first year, and then 
I dwindle away, the more quickly, it may be, if 
left permanently in the soil to start into 
growth in November and to fall a prey to 
slugs or wet and winter frosts. 

In the hope of modifying the losses and 
failures arising from these causes some roots 
have been subjected to cold storage recently 
by an enthusiastic grower, and, by keeping 
them there till the spring frosts have gone, he 
expects to obtain a better growing season for 
the plants. Whatever the result of so in- 
teresting an experiment, one can say without 
hesitation that complete summer rest and 
absence of all activity are essential to their 
success. Years ago I recommended late No- 
vember and December planting in order to 
keep the growth in check till the severest part 
of our winter season is over, and if to this we 
can afford the plants a warm spot to grow in, 
provide them with sheltering lights to ward off 
spring frosts, and finally, with growth com- 
plete, lift the roots to ensure absolute rest 
and: inactivity, we are doing much to keep 
these plants in health and vigour for as long 
a period as is possible. In some instances 
pot cultivation for a time succeeds, the re- 
stricted root space, the quicker conditions of 
crowth, the warmth, control of moisture, and 
protection, all assisting to a more satisfactory 
result. lee tals al 










































































LOST LILIES 

As the sexual organs of the Lily form such 

«& conspicuous feature of the flower, one 

would think that the raising of hybrids would 

be a very simple matter, but in practice such 

has not proved to be the case. Even when 

hybrids have been raised, some of the most 

beautiful and distinct have not proved very 

amenable to cultivation, and *.2 some in- 

) stances we have now to deplore their loss. 

: Very few Lilies have attracted the same 
j amount of attention as did 

LILIuM PARKMANI, raised by Mr. Park- 

man in the United States. It was stated to 

be the result of crossing Lilium specicsum 

with the pollen of L. auratum. Though 

some fifty seedlings were obtained, there was 

only a single plant of this superior form, the 

others being of an ordinary class. This was 

nearly forty years ago. In the course of 

time Lilium Parkmani passed into the 

hands of Mr. Waterer, at Knap Hill, and 

specimens exhibited by him were given a first- 

class certificate by the Royal Horticultural 

Society on August 24th, 1880. Unfortu- 

nately, after this the plants would appear to 

have developed some disease, or to have be- 

come debilitated from inherent weakness. 


ter, fertilised with the pollen of L. Henryi. 
Pel flower opened three years later. 


are two such dissimilar Lilies. 












i more intermediate in character. 







showed a deeper yellow. 


that appears now to be lost. 
were L. testaceum and L. 




















ceum, but of a brighter colour. 

of the original species, which are 
1) We actually lost, decidedly 
now some years since I have met with 





' phureum and L. nepalense. It 











At all events, it seems to have dropped out 


of cultivation, and to-day it is, except from 
its, past reputation, unknown. 

IILIUM KEWENSE, though raised far more 

recently than the preceding, is another 

hybrid Lily that, I believe, has been Icst. It 


was raised at Kew from L. Browni Chloras- 


This cross was effected in 1897, and the first 
; The result 
i was particularly interesting, as the parents 
The foliage 
of L. kewense showed marked traces of L. 

Henryi, especially toward the upper part of 
| the stem, while on the lower portion it was 
Strange to 
say, the flowers were very much like a small 
blcom of L. auratum, the colour when first 
expanded being a creamy-white, becoming 
paler with age, while the centre of each petal 


LitiIuM BERENSI is another hybrid Lily 
The parents 
chaleedonicum. 
As far as I remember, the flowers were a 
good deal in the way of those of L. testa- 
Some 

not 
very amenable to cultivation, are, if not 
rare. It is 





L. PRIMULINUM, a pretty Burmese Lily 
introduced about the same time as L. sul- 
was first 
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shown under the name of L. claptonense, 
which was subsequently changed to primu- 
linum by Mr. Baker. The prettily recurved 
blossoms of this Lily are of a clear, unspotted 
yellow. 

THE NEILGHERRY Lity (Lilium neil- 
gherrense) must be getting exceedingly rare 
in its native habitats, for bulbs of it now sel- 
dom reach this country. Much the same, too, 
may be said of L. Wallichianum. Thirty 
years ago 

LILIUM MARTAGON FLORE-PLENO was often 
met with, but I have not seen it for years. 
It is certainly no great loss, as it was much 
less beautiful than the single kind; still, it 
must be assigned a place with one of those 
Lilies which are almost, if not,quite, lost. 

There are some Lilies that readily cross, 
and whose progeny are as amenable to culti- 
vation as their parents. The upright cup- 
flowered species, L. dauricum, L. elegans, L. 
bulbiferum, and L. croceum have collectively 
given rise to many forms, whose parentage is 
difficult to trace. These do not, as a rule, 
die out, and some of them can be obtained 
from dealers. Another group, consisting of 
the North American kinds, with rhizoma- 
tous roots—namely, L. pardalinum, L. su- 
perbum, L. parvum, and L. Parryi—cross 
and intercross readily enough. A few years 
ago we were sent a mixture of these different 
species from America, under the name of 
Lilium Burbanki. These never ought to 
have been put into commerce in this way, 
for there were several distinct forms bearing 
the same name. At all events, these hybrid 
Lilies are as robust in constitution as their 
parents, and do not appear likely to die out. 





THE TANGIER IRIS 
(I. TINGITANA). 
THIS is a lovely Iris, but, unfortunately, few 
growers appear to be able to flower it. It 
was introduced into this country from Tan- 
giers in 1872, and, therefore, should be fairly 
common by this time. Ever since its intro- 
duction letters have appeared in the garden- 
ing papers complaining of its refusal to 
flower. ‘This ill-success has by no meais 
been confined to novices, but many acknow- 
ledged experts have been compelled to 
chronicle failure. The late Sir Michael 
Foster, admittedly the most skilled culti- 
vator and raiser of Irises, stated that it had 
never flowered with him in the open; the late 
Rev. C. Wolley-Dod wrote that he had grown 
it for twenty years without having bloomed 
it, the late Rev. Henry Ewbank recounted a 
flowerless period of fifteen years, and Mr. 
Archer-Hind informed me that he had it in 
his garden for thirty years, and had only 
flowered it once. With the foregoing emi- 
nent authorities, unable to command suc- 
cess, it is scarcely probable that an humble 
amateur should achieve a triumph, yet for 
the last five years I have flowered it well 
annually. Mr. Irwin Lynch, in his valuable 
“Book of the Iris,’’ states that it is not 
worthy of general cultivation, presumably 
owing to its reluctance to flower, so that any 
notes on its culture that would lead to its 
exhibition of a freer-blooming habit should 
prove valuable to these who are anxious to 
possess it and flower it. Some years ago, 
during a conversation with Mr. Elwes, he 
said that it was useless to endeavour to grow 
the majority of plants in the same soil as 
that in which they were found in their native 
habitats. If a plant was observed to be 
growing in sand, as this Iris does, it by no 
means follows that it will succeed in sand in 
this country. He was of opinion that they 
required rich soil to make up for the change 
of temperature. ‘This seemed reasonable to 
me, and I determined to treat Iris tingitana 
according to the suggestion. I may say that 
I have found that this Iris will rarcly flower 
if it is left in the ground all the year. I. 
therefore, lift it as soon as the foliage dies 
down, and keep the bulbs in a drawer until 
the end of October, when I replant. I lay 
down a layer of manure several inches thick, 
the top of which is about 8 inches from the 
ground level, and above this I fill in with 
sandy peat and loam, mixed with a large 
proportion of old Mushroom-bed manure. 
The bulbs are planted 4 inches deep, and are 
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completely surrounded with  silver-sand. 
They start into growth almost at once, and 
flower in the early spring. This year they 
were unusually early, several blooming in 
January. One year I planted thirty bulbs, 
and had twenty-nine flower-spikes. The 
smaller bulbs I plant in a reserve garden, 
exactly in the same manner, and I see, this 
season, that about a couple of dozen of these: 
are going to bloom. They continue to flower 
from January to April. ‘Two years ago I in- 
formed a correspondent of my method of 
culture, and last year received a letter from 
him, saying that he had implicitly followed 
my instructions, with the most satisfactory 
results. S. W. FITZHERBERT, 
Kingswear, S. Devon. 


PENTSTEMONS FROM SEEDS AND 
CUTTINGS. 

In the garden Pentstemons are very useful, 
because they continue to flower over so long 
a period, and, moreover, are so easily raised 
from seeds or cuttings. They cannot always 
be depended on to stand a severe winter, but 
in some gardens, when the winter is compara- 
tively mild, they will be useful a second year 
when left undisturbed in the border. A mild 
hot-bed or a recently started vinery answers 
well for seed-raising. The seeds are small, 
and need careful handling. A finely-sifted 
soil, lightened with Cocoa-fibre or leaf-mould 
will hasten their germination, and a square 
of glass placed over the receptacle will aid 
their early start. March is a suitable month 
for sowing, and their progress afterwards 
depends on cultural detail. Pentstemons 
ra‘sed from seeds in March flower freely in 
late summer, and the interest will be greater 
if a good strain is procured. The plants may 
with advantage be set outdoors in well-pre- 
pared ground as soon as they are strong 
enough. Pentstemons, of course, add bright- 
ness and variety to the mixed border, but in 
my opinion they are more effective grown by 
themselves or otherwise in small colonies in 
colour-groups. 

In the autumn—say, the month of October 
—cuttings may be taken from selected plants, 
and inserted like Geraniums or Calceolarias 
in boxes of prepared soil, adding sand to the 
surface after the soil is made firm and 
smooth. I find them root readily in a cold- 
frame, with only.a covering provided in 
frosty weather. They can be planted out 
permanently in the borders in early April, or 
in March should the weather promise to be 
sufficiently genial, and thus an early bloom 
is assured. Should the season not favour 
early planting, it would be well to give them 
fresh soil, either in boxes or small pots, pre- 
paratory to later planting. I find it a good 
plan to pinch out the growing point early in 
the year, and before the plants are disturbed, 
either for final or temporary replanting. 
This provides a much-increased and succes- 
sive display. Although no one would expect 
to have giant forms equal to the best named 
varieties, there is a possibility of securing, 
when a good strain is purchased, some really 
fine spikes of large individual bells, and this 
at little cest in labour or material. 

WEST WILTS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Barberton Daisy (Gerbera Jamesoni) 
in the open.—My first view of this plant was 
one fitted to give it a strong claim upon my 
favour and calculated to cause one to long to 
possess and succeed with such a beautiful 
flower. Going through a famous botanic gar- 
den one bright day in June I found among 
some choice flowers in a bed in front of a 
range of glass houses one of the most glorious 
flowers of its class I had ever seen. At once 
the impression of seeing a vastly glorified 
form of Anemone fulgens, the Scarlet Wind- 
flower, leapt into my mind, although not even 
the famous <A. fulgens aldboroughensis or 
greeca dare aspire to such resplendent beauty 
as the vivid scarlet flowers of the Barberton or 
Transvaal Scarlet Daisy. Taller and more 
vigorous than they, it outshone their beauties, 
and remained the most vivid impression of a 
day among many good flowers. It was hardy 
in that garden, and I have, years after, seen 
the same plant growing in size and with un- 
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diminished beauty. Alas, however, all my 
efforts to grow it in the open have been frus- 
trated by the cruel winters of our land, and | 
I have found that there are but few places | 
where it can be persuaded to live in the three 
kingdoms. Even in a wall garden, where it 
had every possible chance, it has passed to | 
its rest among other plants which canzot 
brave our trying winter days and nights. It 
may live for a year or two, but, sooner or 
later, save in the most favoured parts of the 
south of England or Ireland, it refuses to live. 
With a little winter shelter, such as can be 


afforded by a handlight and in dryish soil, it | 


will often survive. Its narrow, vivid scarlet 
petals and its general grace and brightness 
will endear it to all. Raised from seeds and 
planted out in a small state it may live if 
sheltered as suggested and is well worth our 
trouble and ingénuity to cultivate well. There 
are now varieties of wonderfully varied 


colours and shades, as visitors to the Temple 





Shows will have seen. 


They do not appeal to 





ORCHIDS. 


MASDEVALLIA TOVARENSIS. 
THIS is much appreciated by all lovers of 
Orchids, and is considered by some to be the 
gem of all the Masdevallias. It was dis- 
covered about the year 1849 by Wagener at a 
place called Tovar, on the coast range of 
Venezuelaa. Herr Wagener sent plants to 
Germany, one of which was obtained by the 
late Mr. Rucker, in whose collection at 


| Wandsworth it flowered for the first time in 
Some time afterwards | 


this country in 1864. 
Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, of Chelsea, 
acquired a plant, which was exhibited by 
them at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
meeting on December 15th, 1868, when the 
Floral Committee unanimously awarded it a 
first-class certificate. For many years M. 
tovarensis was a rare Orchid, and for a con- 
siderable time it was almost impcssible to 
purchase a plant for less than a guinea a 


Masdevallia tovarensis. 


me so much as the searlet one. Their tints 
are exquisite ofttimes, it is true, but the 
memory of the vivid flowers remains  un- 
touched, and they will remain popular among 
our finest scarlet composite flowers. Tor pots 
all are beautiful and all are worthy of the 
care of those who have the needed accommo- 
dation indoors.—Ess. 

An old-time flower, the Double Rocket.— 
Someone looking at a plant of the old double Rocket 
in my garden last summer, asked how it was that it 
was so seldom seen. To get it true and keep up a 
stock it must be propagated from cuttings, and, 
further, it is undesirable to grow it long together 
without giving it a change of soil. A good loamy 
compost, to which has been added a little sand suits 
the Rocket well, and if situation can be selected, then 
a partly shaded one will ensure the flowers lasting 


longer. Its delicate fragrant blossoms are soon in 
evidence in a garden at night. North-country 


gardeners can grow it better than dwellers in the 
south.—F. W. D. 


Will correspondents and advertisers kindly 
note that our telephone number 13 10402 Central, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, 
London, H.C, ? 
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useless. Orchid growers, as a rule, remove 
the spikes when cut flowers are required, 
or so soon as the flowering season is past, as 
experience has taught them that the reten- 
tion of the old spikes tends to weaken the 
As previously mentioned, M. tovar- 
ensis is very useful for decoration; but the 
plant should not be allowed to remain in the 
dwelling-house too long, for neither leaves 
nor flowers appreciate an arid atmosphere. 
If allowed to remain in its growing quarters 
in the moist, airy temperature of the inter- 
mediate house, the flowers will last in a per- 
fect condition for five or six weeks. With 
regard to temperature, it is advisable that 
this Masdevallia should be grown in the 
coolest house, with abundance of air and 


| Shade from April till October, and in the 


Hugh Low and Co., of Clapton; received a | 


large importation, which brought the price | 


within the reach of the majority of Orchid 
amateurs of that period. Its pure white 
flowers, the sepals being lengthened out into 
slender tails, are each about an inch across, 
and are arranged in twos and threes and 
fours, compactly, without any stiffness, on 
the top of a green stem, varying in length 
from 5 inches to 8 inches, and being well 
above the foliage, as seen in our illustration, 
it is indeed a very useful and valuable deco- 
rative plant. If the flowers are not cut, but 
allowed to fade and fall off naturally, the 


not removed from the plant, it will again 
produce flowers from the apex the next year, 
precisely as it did on the first occasion. It 
has been known to flower from the same 
stem for three seasons in succession. If the 
spikes are retained, and the flowers are re- 
quired for buttonholes, for which they are 
very suitable, it is necessary to cut them with 
so short a stem that they are practically 





1880 Messrs. | ing 


| off. 


spike will continue green and fresh, and, if | a fine-rosed watering-can, and to sprinkle 








intermediate house from October till April. 
During the colder period of the year, while 
the plant is in the intermediate-house, it 
should be kept near the glass on the shady 
side of the house, in a position where it is 

practicable to afford air on all 


favourable occasions. The 
temperature during the winter 
months should range from 


50 degs. to 65 degs., both tem- 
peratures being extremes, the 
lower being the more suitable 
when the weather is very cold, 
and the higher for warm, sunny 
days. 

The best time to repot plants 
of this species is within a few 
weeks after the flowers fade. 
Some growers advocate divid- 
ing the plants up when they 
have grown into fair-sized spe- 
cimens, and to grow the small 
pieces on again in small pots. 
This may be advisable for trade 
purposes ; but while a plant re- 
mains in a sound, healthy con- 
dition, there is very little to be 
gained by so doing. When a 
plant has become bare in the 
centre through loss of foliage, 
it is then advisable to break 
it up, and to repot singly into 
small - sized pots, or the 
pieces may be remade into 
small, compact specimens. 
Previous to repotting, it is im- 
portant that water should be 
withheld from the plants for a 
few days, for the drier the 
roots are, the less liable are 
they to get injured. It is im- 
material whether pots or pans 
are used; but whichever is pre- 
ferred, they should be filled to 
quite one-half of their depth 
with crocks, over which should 
be laid a thin layer of rough 
Sphagnum Moss. In potting, 
keep the base of the plant on a 
level with the rim of the pot, 
and for compcst use good, 
fibrous peat and Sphagnum 
Moss in equal proportions, cut- 
ting it up moderately fine, mix- 
ing it well together, and add- 


sufficient small crocks to ensure 
porosity. Avoid firm potting, the com- 
pest being compressed just sufficiently 
to keep the plant in position. Prick in 


plenty of living heads of Sphagnum on the 
surface, so that in time the top of the com- 
post will be covered by healthy growing Moss. 


| This will preserve an equable state of mois- 


ture about the roots that come to the surface, 
and at the same time afford them just the 
sort of shade and shelter they like. After 


| the plants have been repotted, water must 
be afforded very carefully, for if too much 


be given, the old foliage may probably damp 
For this purpose, it is advisable to use 


the surface of the compost often enough to 
induce the Sphagnum Moss to grow. When 
growing freely, and the roots become plenti- 
ful, the plant delights in plenty of moisture, 
both at the root and in the atmosphere. 
Slugs are particularly fond of the young 
leaves of this Masdevallia, and these pests 
should be trapped with pieces of Potato and 
Lettuce-leaves; small pans filled with dry 
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bran are also useful. These baits should be 
examined every night, also again early in the 
morning. 

If the other inmates of the house should 
require fumigation with the X L All vapori- 
ser while this Masdevallia is in bloom, it 
should be removed before the operation takes 
place, or the vapour will cause the slender 
tails of the sepals to turn to a pinkish hue. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


A COLD GREENHOUSE. 
T'o the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

Sir,—I noticed in your paper a short time 
ago a correspondent asked for the names of 
plants suitable for an unheated greenhouse 
or enclosed verandah. Many residents in 
the suburbs of London would be glad to 
have the luxury of a small glass-house or 
fernery, but are debarred by the trouble 
attending the heating of the same. It has, 
therefore, occurred fo me ase it would be 
useful if I took advantage of your paper to 
record my experience. 

The drawing-room of the house in which I 
now live has a verandah attached, which 
has at some time been enclosed with glass. 
This verandah, which is 15 feet long by 4 feet 
wide, faces north, and, therefore, gets 
scarcely any sun, and cannot be heated on 
account of the necessity of opening the glass 
doors from time to time for the ventilation 
of the room. It can, therefore, only be used 
for plants that will thrive in shade and that 
are quite hardy. The previous tenant had 
placed a row of shelves round, on which in 
summer flowering plants were placed, and 
removed as the blooms faded, but in winter 
the place was bare and desolate- looking. 
To remedy this, I turned it into a cold 
fernery, which looks green and _ pleasant 
during the cold months, and which can be 
brightened up in the summer by replacing 
the Ferns, which are in pots, by Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, Heaths, or other plants having 
bright flowers. This was accomplished by 
lining the brick wall with deal boards 6 feet 
long and an inch thick. These I covered 
with  gkcibe made of virgin cork, large 
enough to hold 5-inch pots. In these I made 
a bed of Moss for the pots to rest on, and 
also filled up all the spaces and crevices be- 
tween the pockets with Moss. These pockets 
are filled with hardy Ferns and evergreen 
plants. The shelves on the glass side I lined 
with an edging of cork sufficiently deep to 
hide the pots, and treated these with Moss 
the same as the pockets. These are filled with 
small evergreen shrubs and bulbs in pots, 
such as Daffodils, Hyacinths, Tulips, ete. 
On the floor under the shelves I placed two 
long wooden boxes covered with cork, and 
filled with leaf-mould, in which are planted, 
in 9-inch pots, small evergreen shrubs, such 
as Aloes, Rhododendrons, Laurustinus, Cu- 
pressus minima, Thuja minima glauca, etc., 
alternating with seed-pans filled with the 
messy Saxifrages, such as ceratophylla, 
palmata, muscoides, Herniaria glabra, ete. 

Notwithstanding the sharp frosts of this 
winter—on one night 20 degs. of frost having 
been recorded—the plants. in the verandah 
have all along looked green and healthy. 
The Fol age of some of the Maiden-hair Ferns 
has turned brown, but new fronds are already 
springing up. I have been careful, while 
not letting the soil in the pots get too dry, 
not to over-water. With regard to the pots 
used for the plants, I find that for those the 
roots of which are not very fibrous, such as 
the Polypedies and Saxifrages, small seed- 
pans are the mcst convenient, as they do 
not require such deep pockets. 

The following is a list of the plants at 
present in the verandah, but I hope next 
winter to have a greater variety :—Hvergreen 
Ferns: Seolopendriums of different varieties, 
such as vulgare, crispum, cristatum, cornu- 
tum, ramosissimum; Polypodies, including 
vulgare, Trichomanes, cristatum, cambricum 
(a very pretty plant, which still retains its 
foliage); Polystichum angulare, setosum, and 
Lonchitis ; Pteris serrulata, cretica, and cris- 
tata; Maiden-hair Ferns, as Adiantum peda- 
tum; Cyrtomium  falcatum. Hvergreen 
plants; Alpine Auricules, Primula Auricula 
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(Dusty Miller), the latter a very useful plant, 
as the white foliage makes a pretty contrast 
with the green of the Ferns; Polyanthuses ; 
hardy Cyclamens, such as ibericum, Coum, 
and hederefolium (the first is now in 
flower; when not in bloom, the marbled 
leaves of the Cyclamens are very effective) ; 
Iberis of several different varieties, several 
mossy Saxifrages, and the encrusted varie- 
ties, such as Hosti, Aizoon, and Sempervi- 
vum arachnoideum; the silvery edging on 
the leaves of these is very effective and pleas- 
ing in the pockets. Among the creeping 
plants. are Vincas, Creeping Jenny (Lysi- 
machia Nummularia), and the yellow-leaved 
variety, L. N. aurea; variegated Ivies, such 
as Hedera tricolor, aurea densa, maculata, 
minima. Some of these Ivies I intend to 
keep amongst the pockets, while others will 
be cut back and retained as pot plants. 
AN AMATEUR GARDENER. 


ARDISIA CRENULATA. 


INTRODUCED about a century ago, this Ar- 
disia has long been popular, owing to the 
beauty of its bright scarlet berries, which re- 
tain their freshness and colour for a very 
long time. It naturally forms an upright 
little shrub, clothed with ovate, lanceolate 
leaves, much crisped at the edges and of a 
deep green tint. The plants are most effec- 
tive when frqm 18 inches to 2 feet in height, 
ane a group of such in the greenhouse at this 
eason is very attractive. ‘During the grow- 
ing and flowe ring seasons it is oreatly bene- 
ted by a little additional heat, but when the 
Beecice are coloured the plants are quite at 
home in the greenhouse. There is a variety 
with white berries, but it .is not nearly so 
valuable from a decorative standpoint as the 
ordinary form. Several other species are in 
cultivation, but only to a very limited ex- 
tent. The hardiest of all is 
ARDISIA JAPONICA, a low-growing ever- 
green, seldom little more than a foot high. 
The berries are small, and of a bright sealing- 
wax-like red colour. There is a variety of 
this with variegated leaves, which is very 
popular in Japan, where several distinct 
pene are cultivated. In this country, how- 
er, Ardisia japonica is rarely met with. A 
sare distinct species, requiring the tempera- 
ture of a stove, is 
ARDISIA MAMILLATA, 
Hongkong about twenty 
forms an upright stem, 
6 inches in height. 


introduced from 

years ago. It 
seldom more than 
The leaves, which are 
disposed almost horizontally, are about 
6 inches long, and oblong elliptic in shape. 
A singular feature is that each leaf is thickly 
studded with small, raised dots or mamillz 
on the upper surface, with proportionate 
hollows beneath. Each mamilla is sur- 
mounted by a whitish, bristly hair, which 
gives to a leaf, when viewed sideways, quite 
a hairy appearance. The berries when ripe 
are of a rosy-red colour. Quite different 
from the last is 

ARDISIA POLYCEPHALA, a good-sized shrub, 
clothed with glossy, dark-green leaves. The 
berries, borne in dense bunches, are jet-black 
when ripe. This species is a native of the 
Kast Indies, and was introduced in 1888. 
There is a specimen of this, studded with 
fruit, just now in the stove at Kew. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pelargonium flowers falling off.—I enclose 
three leaves of Pelargoniums. Would you be good 
enough to tell me the cause of their going brown? 
The plants are short-jointed, but the leaves are 
drawn up and the flowers shrivel up as if burnt. 
They have been going like this for a year. As soon 
as the plants are put into the conservatory the 
flowers fall off and the leaves go brown in the first 
day or two. The house is a lean-to, facing west, and 
is 14 feet high at back and 6 feet in front, with 
ordinary 21-ounce glass, which was shaded green a 
few months ago. This made no difference, and is 
just the same now it is heated as before. There jis 
plenty of ventilation. The plants are watered with 
rain-water, which comes from a tiled roof. All the 
other plants, including Arum Lilies, go the same as 
the Pelargoniums.— ANXIOUS. 

[The weak and attenuated leaf-stalks of the 
leaves you send and their pale colour show 

that they have been drawn up in some struc- 
ture where fresh air and light are sadly want- 
ing. W. e know too well the kind of structure 


dignified by the name of conservatory, which 
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is nothing less than a death-trap for plants, 
however carefully they may be attended to, 
for the absence of light and air cannot be 
compensated for in any way. Presumably 
your green shading has been allowed to re- 
main on throughout the winter, at which 
times plants should have all the light avail- 
able. The only advice we can give is to allow 
the plants as much light and air as possible. 
There is just the possibility that sulphur may 
have escaped from the heating apparatus and 
helped to disfigure the leaves. | 

Gardenia-buds falling off.—Kindly tell me why 
the buds, when large, drop off Gardenias, which -are 
in a house always heated?—L. D. 

(Where there are so many possible reasons 

for the failure of your Gardenia-buds to 
develop, it is, short of actual inspection, very 
difficult to assign any cause. For this reason 
it is very necessary to give the culture of the 
plants about which you inquire. As no in- 
formation on this point is given we can only 
suggest that the fault arises from some check 
to the roots. ] 
_ Pelargoniums unhealthy.—Kindly tell me what 
is wrong with the enclosed leaves, also the treatment 
to remedy such, if any? They have been kept in a 
span greenhouse, with a slow combustion stove, 
which, no doubt, throws out sulphur and dust at 
times as the stove is.in the house, Now I have 
fixed hot-water pipes, and am partitioning off the 
stove. I have numbered the leaves as they each are 
off different plants. I have had little experience 
among plants, this only being my third year.—C. A., 
Hull. 

[A great point to bear in mind in the culti- 
vation of Pelargoniums is that they need a 
free circulation of air, as this ensures good, 
firm growth and comparative immunity from 
disease. The fumes from the stove have no 
doubt had a good deal to do with the leaves 
turning brown, and possibly now you have 
shut off the stove matters will improve. There 
is some fungus on the leaves, but that is pro- 
bably the result and not the reason of the 
decay. The fungus may be checked by spray- 
ing with Condy’s fluid.] 


Cinerarias 'failing.—Can you tell me what is 
wrong with my Cineraria-plants? They look very 
healthy, but, as you may see from the enclosed speci- 
mens, all the buds seem blind. There is no blight 
on the plants. They are growing in good leaf-mould, 
and were raised from seed last May.—CINERARIA. 

[Your letter would suggest that the Cine- 
rarias are potted solely in leaf-mould. Jf 
this is so the trouble might thus be accounted 
for, as Cinerarias need a mixture of loam and 
leaf-mould, with a little sand. Again, over- 
feeding might cause the flowers to go blind, 
but we have not met with a parallel instance. ] 


Shrubby Spireas under glass.—In the 
greenhouse No. 4 at Kew some quite large 
bushes of two distinct and beautiful Spirzas 
—namely, 8. arguta and §. prunifolia flore- 
pleno—form a welcome addition to the 
flowering plants employed for the embellish- 
ment of that structure. They are both 
plentifully furnished with blossoms, the little 
white ones of S. arguta being borne in flat- 
tened clusters over almost the whole of the 
plant, and the tiny pure white rcsettes of 

prunifolia flore-pleno are equally numer- 
ous. §. prunifolia fi.-pl. is more spreading 
in habit than S. arguta, but for the embellish 
ment of the greenhouse at this season it is 
difficult to decide which is the more beauti- 
ful. This by no means exhausts the list of 
shrubby Spireeas available for forcing, for, 
beside the two above-mentioned, there are 
S. confusa or media, S. Van Houttei, and 
S. Thunbergi. Concerning Spirea arguta, 
it may be pointed out that, apart from its 
value for the embellishment of the green- 
house, it is also one of the very best for plant- 
ing in the open. A great merit is that the 
blossoms are very rarely injured by late spring 
frosts. It is a hybrid, and is of compara- 
tively recent origin, but has already become 
a general favourite.—X. 


Divlacus glutinosus.—I sometimes wonder 
whether this old greenhouse plant is grown as much 
as formerly. If the advertising columns of the 
gardening press are any criterion, then one must 
surely come to the conclusion that it is not popular. 
But the Mimulus-like flowers of an old gold or 
orange red are almost unique in the matter of 
colour ; and this, coupled with the freedom of flower- 
ing, and the simple culture the plants require, 
should ensure it a place in every house. The Diplacus 
is of a somewhat rambling growth, and may, there- 
fore, be trained over supports or partly over the 
rafters. Cuttings of half-ripened wood strike readily 
in sandy soil.—F. : 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM MRS. C. BECKETT. | 
TuHIs Japanese variety was introduced a few 
years ago, and regarded for a time as a good 
type of exhibition bloom. I have seen 
many specimen blooms that have stood the | 
exhibitors in good stead in severe competi- 
tion, but not until quite recently has the 
publie recognised the beauty of the flower for | 
decoration. It is strange how slow Chrysan- 
themum-growers are to find out the value of 
the market sorts. A plant may be grown to 


produce blooms of the highest exhibition 
quality for years before the beauty of the 
same variety for decoration is discovered. 
We have known growers miss a crown bud of 
a certain variety, and rather than waste the 
shoot that has been grown on for so long, it ' 











ROSES. 


NEW ROSES. 
WE are indebted to Messrs. A. Dickson and 
Sons for many lovely Roses, but I fancy 
Mrs. DAVID JARDINE (H.T.) will prove to 
be one of their best. This beautiful Rose is 
sweet-scented—just that fragrance we enjoy 
in Roses of the La France type. In form, 


| too, Mrs. David Jardine leaves nothing to be 


desired, being of that even, circular forma- 
tion of the petals which we all admire so 
much. The colour is a warm shade of rosy- 
pink, with a touch of salmon-pink about it. 
It possesses a fine, erect habit, the wood 
being stout and stiff, and although there 
would seem to be a large amount of Tea 
blood in the Rose, yet the Hybrid Tea pre- 





Chrysanthemum Mrs, C. Beckett. 


has been taken on to the terminal buds, and 
then there has been quite a revelation. In 
this way many of the good market sorts of 
to-day have been found. In the case of the 
variety under notice, we have a chaste white 
flower of beautiful form that must commend 
itself to thos: who wish to grow Japanese 
Chrysanthemums of medium size and plenty 
of them. The accompanying illustration very 
faithfully depicts the pleasing reflexed form 
of the flowers, and as they are borne on stiff, 
erect footstalks, they represent ideal material 
for cutting. It is an ordinary mid-season 
variety, but when terminal buds are retained, 
the latter part of November should see the 
flowers at their best. Plants to carry a dozen 
or more flowers should be pinched back two 
or three times, giving the last pinching to- 
wards the close of June, and growing on the 
plants to the terminal buds from this point. 
As, Ri. 





dominates. I expect to see this Rose grown 

largely as a winter-blooming variety. 
PRINCESSE MERTCHERSKY was well shown 

at the National Rose Show last July, one 


flower especially in Messrs. Burch’s stand | 


being of wonderful development and depth 
of petal. It will be one of our leading Roses 
when better known, and that keen and clever 
rosarian, Mr. E. G. Hill, the raiser of Rich- 
mond, General Macarthur, Rhea Reid, ete., 
told me he had planted some 6,000 plants of 
it under glass. It is a good grower, and that 
is what we want. There is no room nowa- 
days for weak, stumpy-growing sorts when 
we can choose ample variety from the sturdy 
and vigorous sorts. 

SOUVENIR OF STELLA GRAY (Tea-scented) 
is a Rose of charming colouring, belonging 
to that series represnted by Souvenir de 
William Robinson, Meta, Souvenir de Cathe- 
rine Guillot, Comtesse 8. Torby, etc. The 


colour is deep orange, with veinings of yel- 
low, apricot, salmon, and crimson. We 
could hardly expect a large show flower of 
these colours. ‘The flowers are of medium 
size, full, and well-formed. This may prove 
difficult to grow, but it will well repay any 
trouble involved to succeed with it. 

Frau Rost Brnary (H.T.) comes from 
Herr Lambert, the raiser of Frau Karl 
Druschki, Gustave Grunerwald, and other 
good things, so I think we may assume this 
is a good Rose. The colour is bright, rosy 
lake, base of petals shaded yellow, the 
flowers large and full, and lasting well. 
Another of the same raiser’s introductions is 

Gross Herzog Friepricu (H.T.).—The 
colour varies from a yellowish-rose to a rosy- 
carmine. It is a fine Rose for table decora- 
tion and for forcing, and should prove a 
useful variety. It has the estimable quality 
of fragrance. 

Mrs. ISABELLE MIL- 
NER (H.T.) is a Rose that 
one needs to see growing 
on the plant to admire its 
undoubted merits as a de- 
corative variety. The 
cut-back plants will throw 
up grand trusses of bloom 
that almost outvie such 
sorts as Viscountees 
Folkestone. The colour 
of the just more than 
quarter - open buds is 
charming, with their tips 
painted, as it were, a deli- 
cate mauve on a ground- 
work of ivory-white. 

SIMPLICITY. For a 
single Rose to obtain a 
gold medal is indeed a 
high honour, if deserved. 
I did not see the exhibit 
of this Rese put up by 
Messrs. Hugh Dickson 
and Sons at Manchester, 
but one of the judges in- 
forms me that it was a 
beautiful variety, lke a 
fine white Water Lily. I 
have often said in these 
pages that there was a 
great future for large- 
flowered single Rcses. I 
have had single blooms 
resulting from crosses 
made with the most 
double kinds, whereas, 
with semi-single varieties 
like Corallina, I have had 
seedlings so double that 
they would not expand. 
All we want is well-de- 
fined self colours in the 
singles. This season there 
has been a wonderful run 
on Irish Elegance, as any- 


one could foresee who 
scould gauge the _ public 
taste. No one who wit- 


nessed the uses to which 
this delightful Rese was 
put by various competi- 
tors at the summer shows 
could shut their eyes to 
the fact that Irish 
Elegance had come to 
stay. Let us have 
more of this type, especially of a climbing 
nature, provided they are distinct and of 
good growth. Rosa. 





Rose Climbing Liberty.—There is a great 
future for this sport where a fast-growing 
crimson Rose is wanted for a lofty conser- 
vatory. I would not recommend it for a 
| small greenhouse, because I consider the ordi- 
nary variety is quite vigorous enough. This 
climbing form of Liberty appears to be well 
fixed, for I have not seen any plants revert 
| back, such as one may frequently see with 
Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, and it cannot 
fail to be a grand addition to brilliant- 
coloured, fast-growing Roses, for there is a 
| beauty about this Rese not found to such an 
extent in Roses of the type of Ards Rover 
land Ards Pillar. Climbing Papa Gontier is 
useful as a climber in the conservatory, or 
| for a south-west wall outdoors.—Rosa, 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—Climbers on walls and 
pergolas may be pruned now. These include 
Roses, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Wistarias, 
Pyracanthas, and Clematises. The Jack- 
manni section of Clematises may be cut back 
annually. Other varieties may be thinned, 
but not cut back hard, as unlike Jackmanni, 
they do not flower much on the young wood 
when cut back hard. Ivy on walls should be 
cut in close with the shears. Evergreens 
which require hard pruning may be cut back 
now. This refers more especially to such 
things as Laurels, Rhododendrons, and Yews, 
The conifers, if they require any pruning, 
are best done later, as the young growth 
sometimes suffers from frost if pruned too 
early. Rambling Roses may be planted to 
cover the stems of trees. The Penzance 
Sweet Briers may be planted to form a divi- 
sion-line in the garden. Established Ram- 
blers may be thinned. Weakly shoots are 
useless for flowering, but the strong shoots 
should be left nearly full length. Choisya 
ternata and the female variety of Garrya 
elliptica should have a place against a shel- 
tered wall, and not be pruned too closely. 
Berberis stenophylla is very pretty trained on 
a wall, and not pruned too hard, and what 
pruning is given to this early-flowering shrub 
should be done immediately after blooming. 
Rock-gardens or ferneries may be extended 
now, but do not plant strong-growing plants 
and weaker ones together, or the weakly 
plants will be destroyed. I have seen rather 
pretty alpine gardens made without stones. 
Winding paths were dug out, the soil thrown 
into more or less picturesque mounds, and 
planted with alpines, with a few alpine coni- 
fers and other shrubs to give elevation and 
shelter. The garden lacked picturesqueness, 
but the plants grew away well. 


Fruit garden.—Keep a sharp look-out for 
the Gooseberry-mildew and the Black Cur- 
rant mite. Spraying with liver of sulphur 
or Bordeaux mixture may yet be done to 
stave off an attack. We are not perfectly 
sure yet how these pests are spread. When 
the big buds first appear on Currants, their 
prompt removal and destruction by fire may 
get rid of them, but in bad cases the planta- 
tion must be burnt and a fresh site selected. 
There is more than one way of dealing with 
the Goseberry-caterpillar. At present the 
larvee of the fly or moth are sleeping peace- 
fully beneath the bushes, covered about 
2 inches or 3 inches, and if the surface soil to 
that depth be removed and buried in a trench 
18 inches deep, the same insects would not 
appear again. ‘The labour, of course, is con- 
siderable if the plantation is large. I have 
read that the ammoniacal water from the gas- 
house is an effective remedy, applied with a 
hair-broom, dipping the broom in a pail of 
the liquid and sprinkling under the bushes. 
Lime is also useful. Those who use gas- 
liquor had better use it experimentally at 
first under a few bushes only. No dressing 
applied to the bushes would have any value 
now. There are hundreds of Moss-clad fruit- 
trees and bushes about that would be im- 
proved by a dressing of lime scattered over 
the trees when damp with a shovel. The 
main stems should be afterwards limewashed. 
In planting a young tree on the site of an old 
one which has been removed, change the soil, 
or as much as possible, and pick out all frag- 
ments of roots left in the ground. 


Vegetable garden.—Do not plant or sow 
anything when the land is wet. We shall 
have a good seed-time if we wait. If you 
have any of the old-fashioned hand-lights or 
the modern cloches, they will be useful now 
for sheltering Cauliflowers and Lettuces; or 
if there are spare lights and a few rough 
boards to make a temporary frame over an 
Asparagus-bed, the growth will be much 
hastened by using the sun-heat alone, espe- 
cially if mats are placed on the lights at 
night. Early Caulifiowers may be planted 
in a trench at the foot of a south wall, ard 
early Peas will be forwarded in such a posi- 
tion. Radishes may be sown anywhere under 
glass, 48 may also Mustard and Cress, Mint, 
Chervil, and Tarragon. Transplant autumn- 
sown Onions on to good land. Many people 
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sow only what are termed winter Onions, 
which are confined to the Lisbon and Tripoli 
varieties, but other kinds of Onions may be 
sown in August and transplanted in March. 
This is the best way of escaping the maggot 
in soils subject to it. Where there is no 
means of raising plants under glass, sow 
spring Onions outside, also Parsnips and 
Parsley. Sow Peas once a fortnight to ob- 
tain a succession. Gradus and Autocrat are 
good varieties, the former to be sown early 
and the latter as a main and late crop. Con- 
tinue to raise French Beans under glaes in 
warm house. Divide and replant Rhubarb in 
rich land. 


Conservatory.—lrequent changes are 
necessary now, but there is abundant mate- 
rial for the purpose, and as soon as one plant 
is out of flower introduce something else, and 
try, by frequent changes of arrangement, to 
keep the house bright and interesting. Aza- 
leas are lasting at this season, but when the 
flowers fade, pick off the seed-pods and 
move the plants to a house with a night tem- 
perature of 50 degs. or so. They will do in 
the Peach-house or vinery. New Holland 
plants and Heaths, with the Epacrises, will 
afford beautiful examples, which may be set 
up on large pots to bring them into promi- 
nence. There is a good deal of repotting to 
do now, but this will mostly be done in 
another house, as the conservatory is usually 
considered merely a show house. The real 
work of growing and preparing the plants is 
carried on elsewhere. Mignonette should be 
plentiful now. The old-fashioned Tree- 
Mignonette has given place to the dwarf 
variety, which is now seen so much in 5-inch 
or 6-inch pots. To have good, well-bloomed 
Mignonette in 5-inch pots requires very good 
culture. Some growers get it very good, 
others appear to more or less fail. The soil 
should be composed of the best loam, ad- 
hesive rather than sandy, and with it be 
mixed very old cow-manure, leaf-mould, a 
little soot, bone-meal, and a sprinkling of 
old plaster. This is the kind of mixture I 
have found Mignonette do best in. The pots 
should be filled very firmly and the seeds 
sown thinly, and the plants afterwards 
thinned to half a dozen or so. The seeds 
germinate best in a light position in an inter- 
mediate house, or one, say, with a night tem- 
perature of 50 degs. Sometimes the seeds 
are sown thinly in small pots, and potted on 
when more root-room is required. Succes- 
sional batches of plants are raised as re- 
quired. Occasionally the plants are stopped 
or pinched. This reduces the size of the 
spikes, but increases the number, and most 
people, in the case of Mignonette, seem to 
want a big spike; small flowers of Mignon- 
ette seem to have no value. Liquid-manure 
may be given freely when the flowers appear 
at the ends of the shoots. Bulbs will be a 
great feature now, especially Narcissi, as 
they are in great demand for cutting. The 
bulbs, after flowering, should be helped to 
finish growth, and then either planted out in 
the borders or dried off. 


Stove.—Any plants in a pot-bound condi- 
tion may now be repotted. All stove plants 
will grow in a compost of peat, leaf-mould, 
and turfy loam, with enough sand to keep it 
open. Where amateurs frequently make a 
mistake is in giving too much water after re- 
potting. If the plants have too much water 
before the roots become active, the soil be- 
comes sour, the plant sickly, and finally 
dying. When the roots take possession of 
the new soil, more water will be required, but 
until then water less often. This does not 
mean that driblets only should be given, but 
that the soil should be left to get dry, and 
then enough water given to moisten all the 
soil. A light dewing over with the syringe 
is always helpful while the roots are moving 
into the new soil, and at all other times also. 
The drainage must, of course, be as perfect 
as we can make it, and this really applies to 
all plants of a permanent character. Of 
course, no one takes so much trouble in pot- 
ting bedding plants as he would with plants 
in the stove or greenhouse, where they will 
probably not get another shift for some time. 
Do not give very large shifts. A strong- 
rooting plant may require a pot two sizes 
larger than the’ one it is now in, but a deli- 
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cate-rooting thing will do better with a 
smaller shift. Some things may do for a 
couple of years without repotting if the roots 
are in good condition and properly nourished. 


Figs in pots.—The trees in pots, with 
abundant roots, must have plenty of nourish- 
ment, both in a liquid and solid form—the 
latter in the shape of top-dressings. This 
can generally be given by fixing a zine collar 
just inside the rim of the pot, and filling it 
with good compost. ‘The roots will soon find 
it. Keep the young shoots thin by removing 
those that will not bear fruit, and crush the 
terminal buds with finger and thumb when 
five good leaves are visible. Night tempera- 
ture, 60 degs. to 65 degs. Use the syringe 
freely till the fruit begins to ripen. 


Peaches under glass.—Trees even in cool- 
houses will now be on the move. In the cool- 
house abundant ventilation may be given in 
mild weather, but keep out cold east winds. 
As a rule, Peaches will set in March and 
April without artificial help beyond a tap on 
the trellis or the stem of the tree when the 
pollen is dry. Where bees are kept, every 
fine day in March and April the bees will 
enter the house and fly from flower to flower, 
dispersing the pollen, and on a bright day, 
when the atmosphere is dry, a light dewing 
over with the syringe will secure a good set; 
but syringing is not so effective in damp, dull 
weather. I think all orchard-houses or cold 
Peach-houses ought to have the means of 
keeping out frost, though it may not be neces- 
sary to use these means except on cold, frosty 
nights. Sometimes, when a sudden frost 
comes, a lamp or two placed in the house 
when the trees are in blossom will be suffi- 
cient. , 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


March 8th.—This is always a busy time. 
Mcst of our Onions are raised in heat, and 
will be hardened off and planted out in 
April. In the meantime, land will receive a 
top-dressing of soot and short manure, and 
be lightly forked in. A bed of Ailsa Craig 
and Bedfordshire Champion Onions has been 
sown, supplementary to those raised in heat. 
Parsnips have been sown. Early Stump 
Horn Carrots are coming on in frames, and 
have just been thinned slightly. Radishes 
are taken as catch crops among Carrots and 
early Potatoes in frames. 

March 9th.—Gravel walks, where much 
worn, have been turned over and given a 
sprinkling of fresh gravel and rolled down 
firmly. We usually use weed-killer during 
dry weather in this month or next, and one 
dressing keeps the walks free from weeds for 
the season. Gaps in box-edgings, if there 
are any, will be made good. This is usually 
done by taking up and replanting. This is 
better than patching, and a good workman 
soon gets over the work, and leaves things 
smooth. and tidy. Turf edgings have been 
trimmed, and mowing-machines overhauled 
and got ready for use. 

March 10th.—Hardy edging plants, where 
necessary, have been replanted. This refers 
to Sedums, Cerastiums, and other low-grow- 
ing things, which are used round the mar- 
gins of flower-beds. Planted a hedge of 
Hybrid Sweet Briers as a division line. Cut 
back Ivies on buildings with the shears close 
to the wall. Ivy edgings to beds have also 
been cut back. Planted an edging round a 
large bed of Euonymus radicans variegatus. 
This makes a neat, permanent edging. It is 
pegged down at first, and then kept neat with 
the shears. . Removed all coverings from 
Figs on walls, and pruned the trees. 

March 11th—Sowed hardy annuals. in 
patches on hardy borders. Prepared several 
beds for sowing seeds of hardy plants. Drills 
will be drawn across the beds 1 inch deep, 
and the seeds sown thinly. Choice, delicate 
things will be sown in boxes in cold frames. 
All these things will in due course be trans- 
planted into nursery beds to get strong. 
Made a sowing of Asters, Stocks, and other 
things of similar character in boxes, to be 
transplanted into other boxes when ready, so 
as to have strong plants to plant out early in 
May. Pruned back several old Rhododen- 
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drons that were overgrown. 
ting off seedling Cyclamens, 

March 12th.—There is a good deal of pot- 
ting off to do now. Spring- -struck Pelar- 
goniums are ready for single pots now. 
Zonal Pelargoniums intended for winter 
flowering have been placed in single pots. 
Some autumn-struck plants have been potted 
into 5-inch pots, to come on for window-boxes 
and to fill large vases. Shifted Marguerites 
(white and yellow) into 5-inch pots, and 
potted off a lot of cuttings just rooted. There 
is a big demand for these for bedding out, 
and more cuttings have been put in, as small 
plants do well for filling beds. 

March 13th.—Cucumbers in bearing are re- 
gularly stopped and trained. Young Melons in 
warm-house are not stopped till approaching 
the top of the house, but we pinch out the 
centre of the plants when a few inches high 
to get young shoots to fill the frames. In the 
house the main stem is encouraged, and the 
crop taken from the side shoots, which are 
stopped two leaves beyond the fruits. Melons 
are planted in the best loam obtainable, 
mixed with bone-meal and a little superphos- 
phate. Melons do best in a firm bed. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
FEBRUARY 23RD 


THERE was an excellent display of fruits and 
flowers on the above date, despite the severity 
of the weather, which, doubtless, prevented 
many exhibitors who had engaged table 
space being present. The wintry conditions, 
however, did not preclude the attendance of 
visitors and Fellows in large numbers. Many 
fine banks of forced shrubs were staged on 
this occasion, and the exhibits of Primulas, 
Cyclamens, Carnations, and other things 
were excellent. Fruits were well shown, 
especially dessert Apples, while the col- 
lections of Orchids, if not large, were 
of the choicest description. Two of the 
most notable exhibits of the meeting were the 
magnificent group of a hundred or so flower- 
ing examples of Richardia Elliottiana, whose 
richly coloured spathes of golden-yellow ap- 
peared to great advantage, and the fine col- 
lection of Oranges and Citrons sent by 
Messrs. Rivers and Sons, Sawbridgeworth. 
There were also some excellent flower studies 
in water-colour from Miss Josephine Grundy, 
Foot’s Cray, that attracted attention. One 
of the largest groups staged at this meeting 
was that of forced shrubs from Messrs. R. 
and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, who showed 
handsome flowering examples of Magnolias in 
variety, a lot of Prunus triloba and For- 
sythias, splendidly coloured masses of the 
mollis-sinensis forms of Azalea, with excel- 


Finished pot- 


lent Wistarias and Lilacs in white and 
coloured varieties. The arrangement merited 
all praise. Forced shrubs, Carnations, 


alpines on rockwork, and other things were 
presented by Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, the Carnations being especially 
noteworthy from the fact that they were 
London grown. ‘The alpine exhibit con- 
tained early Saxifrages, Iris reticulata, I. 
Sindjarensis, I. orchioides, the ever-welcome 
Adonis amurensis and its double form, and 
many other plants of interest. The magnifi- 
cent group of Richardia Elliottiana, sent by 
Mrs. Leschallas, Windlesham, Surrey, was 
one of the features of the meeting—in short, 
quite unique in its way, and reflected the 
highest credit on the cultivator. Indeed, we 
have never before seen so fine a lot_of plants, 
producing spathes of a size fully equal to the 
largest of the R. africana type, while their 
rich, golden-yellow colour was the admiration 
of all. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, ex- 
hibited plants of their ‘“‘Duchess’’ form of 
Primula sinensis, side by side with another 
which has developed leafage and flowers of a 
distinct character, and the leaves approxi- 
mating to the Ivy-leaf in character, the 
variety has been so named. It is a most in- 
teresting break in the ‘‘Duchess’’ group. 
Primulas, Cyclamens, Rhododendrons, Ka- 
lanchoe Dyeri, and other plants in flower 
were seen severally in groups in different 
parts of the hall, the exhibitors being the 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea. The Cyclamens were particularly 
fine, brilliant or pure white in colour, and 
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crowded with blossoms above the ample, 
though not over-luxuriant, leafage. Dis- 


posed in groups of salmon, crimson, pure 
white, and white with crimson base, the 
plants produced a very telling effect, while 


demonstrating the highest cultural skill in a 
strain of much excellence. Rhododendron the 
Countess, one of the hardy evergreen sorts, 
was well shown, and served to prove its value 
as a forcing variety. The colour is white, 
the unopened buds being tinged with pale 
pink, which greatly enhanced the general 
effect. The Carnations and Azaleas from 
Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., knfield, 
admirably displayed, and of the former a 
comprehensive collection was shown, and 
which included the most recent novelties, as 
Black Chief (crimson), Mrs. Sarah 
(white), and others. The Azaleas were of the 
indica type, and many well-flowered examples 
were seen. Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, 
had a particularly fine display of forced lilacs 
in several varieties, the plants in every case 
being profusely flowered. Mr. H. Burnett, 
Guernsey, had a remarkably good lot of the 
perpetual-flowering Carnations, his vases of 
Mrs. Burnett, Enchantress, Mikado, the 
richly-coloured Marmion, and _ Britannia 
being very fine. 
vases of unnamed seedlings, which demon- 
strated in an unmistakable manner that the 
end of the Carnation is not yet. Mr. W. H. 
Page, Hampton-on-Thames, again brought 
Lilies and Carnations similar to those ex- 
hibited on former occasions, and of very fine 
quality. Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Ed- 
monton, had a table of Ferns, Primula ob- 
conica in variety, and Pelargonium Clorinda, 
the last in standard plants. The Messrs. 
Cannell and Sons, Swanley, had a very fine 
lot of Primula stellata, the varieties Scarlet 
Gem and Unique, the latter obviously con- 
taining the Duchess blood, calling for special 
remark. Many other examples of the large- 
flowered or florists’ section of the Primula 
were also staged. 

Some superb Roses came from Mr. Geo. 
Mount, Canterbury, the varieties Liberty, 
Mrs. E. J. Lowe, and Richmond being those 
shown. One can only say of these admirable 
examples of cultural skill that it is improb- 
able they will ever be surpassed for their 
fine finish and high excellence. The rockery 
exhibit from Messrs. Peed and Son, West 
Norwood, occupied a full table-length; the 
Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Dover, arranged 
one of a different type on the floor; while the 
Misses Hopkins, Shepperton, and Miss 
Smith, Bognor, each had a small exhibit of 
a similar nature, and in each of which Prim- 
roses were somewhat prominent. Messrs. 
T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, arranged a 
bank of alpines in pots and pans, and in this 
way displayed Snowdrops, Irises, Saxifrages 
Adonis, Lithospermum, and many other in- 
teresting things. Walter T. Ware, Limited, 
Bath, had a fine bunch of trumpet Daffodil 


were | 


Hill | 


| low, Bucks. In the 


other from Mr. O. P. Serocold, 
former we 
good examples of Beauty of Kent, 


Mother, 


Tap- 
noted 
American 
King of the Pippins, Bismarck, The 
Queen, Claygate Pearmain, Emperor ‘Alex- 
ander, Blenheim Orange, Ribston Pippin, 
Sturmer Pippin, and others, the latter ex- 


| hibitor having some three dozen dishes, in 
| . b 
| which Brownle 


e’s Russet, Newton Wonder, 
Waltham Abbey Seedling, Cox’s Orange, 
Cox’s Pomona, and others were prominent. 
In the competition for dessert Apples (ama- 
teurs), Viscount Enfield, Wrotham Park, 
Barnet (gardener, Mr. Markham), was placed 
first with Cox’s Orange, May Queen, Golden 
Winter Pearmain, and Baumann’s Red, Col. 
Borton taking second prize. There were 
eleven collections staged. In the trade class 
the Messrs. Veitch took the first prize for 


| six varieties of late dessert Apples, these being 


Mr. Burnett also displayed | 





| Lord Hindlip, 


| by the 
| notice for 


King of Tompkins County, 
g I b 


| Sturmer Pippin (very fine), Reinette du 
Canada, Dutch Mignonne, and Northern 
Spy, all in excellent condition. Messrs. 


W. Seabrook and Sons, 
given second prize, having Northern Spy, 
Blenheim Orange, Claygate Pearmain, Rib- 
ston Pippin, and Cox’s Orange. 

The Orchid exhibits were not 
rous, but such firms as Messrs, 
worth, Messrs. Cypher and Sons, Chelten- 
ham, lLieut.-Col. Holford, and _ others 
hazarded long journeys with the choicest 
examples of their skill, and which, as usual, 
came in for a large share of admiration. 

A complete list of awards will appear in 
our next issue. 


Chelmsford, were 


nume- 
Charles- 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 
Stopping enna of gardener during 
iliness (G. O. M.).—Certainly not. Your 


employer must pay you the whole of the 
wages for the three weeks during which you 
were ill. As this question frequently crops 
up, it may be of service to you and to other 
readers if I explain once more the precise 
aspect of the law on the matter. A gardener 
enters into a contract of employment with 
his master, determinable by specified notice 
(in your case monthly). Now, this contract 
can sith be put an end to in two ways: (1) 
by the giving of the prescribed notice, or (2) 
“dismissal of the employee without 
improper conduct. There is no 
ps tee here of improper conduct on your 
part; all that has happened is that you were 


| incapacitated by illness from doing what you 


| full wages. The 


Queen of the West, a richly-coloured yellow | 


self of large size. It was shown as a forcing 

variety, and we think it is destined to take a 
high place in market Daffodils. Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, Kent, brought one of his 
ever- interesting gatherings of alpines and 
choice Rhododendrons, with which was 
associated a large number of Camellia blooms 
from plants in the open, but which, gathered 


in the bud state, had escaped the severe frost | 


of the previous night. The Crocuses and 
Irises were particularly interesting. 

Mr. Herbert Chapman, Rye, exhibited pots 
of Irises and a large array of hybrid Cycla- 
mens (C. ibericum x C. persicum), many of 
the seedlings betraying unmistakable evi- 
dences of hybrid origin. Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Covent Garden, had 2 very interesting 
gathering of Lenten Roses, Snowdrops, 
Irises, Lachenalias, and alpines, the whole 
making a pretty display. 

Messrs. Rivers and Son, Sawbridgeworth, 
placed before the Fruit Committee a hand- 
some collection of Oranges and Citrons, in- 
cluding fruiting plants and gathered fruits. 
We have never seen such a fine collection, 
many notable varieties being exhibited. A 
very fine collection of bottled fruits came 
from Mrs. Miller, Marlow, together with two 
excellent collections of Apples, the one from 
Messrs. Seabrook and Son, Chelmsford, the 


| them no harm—at any 
| Nuts are sound. 


| men, 
| mediate 


had contracted to do. Now, you were, of 
course, willing and anxious to do what was 
required of you. That being the case, there 
was no default on your part, and the only 
course open to your master was and is to ter- 
minate your engagement by giving the speci- 
fied notice; until hes has been done and the 
notice has expired, he remains liable for your 
point of law involved simply 
is, whether the failure to perform his side of 
the contract was due to default on the part of 
the employee; if not, then he has done all 
that could reasonably be required of him, and 
so he is entitled to have his contract kept 
alive. The result of that can only be that his 
master must pay. Now, this is settled law— 
law which has been again and again laid 
down—and employers should therefore make 


a note of it.—BARRISTER. 
BIRDS. 
Birds and Cocoa-nuts.—I shall be very much 


obliged if you will kindly tell me if there is anything 
harmful to birds in Cocoa-nut? I hang up Cocoa- 
nuts for titmice; and this winter have found two 
specimens of the small, blue titmouse lying dead near 
the house: If you can give me any information, I 
shall be much obliged.—M. F. G. 


[Cocoa-Nuts are regularly hung up in the 


| winter for tits and other birds to peck at, 


and the birds relish such food, and it will do 
rate, so long as the 
The probability is that death 
was due to some cause totally unconnected 
with the Nut. If the specimens found had 
lengthy claws, the lkely reason of their 
death is that they were old birds and that the 
weather was too much for them. If you find 
any more dead, and care to send on a speci- 
we will do our best to find out the im- 
cause.—J. T. BIRD.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


The Shamrock (Shamrock),—The Shamrock is a 
perfectly hardy plant, and must be grown in the open 
air. Tbe plant you refer to as Shamrock 1s probably 
Oxalis floribunda. If you will send us a piece we 
will then be able to determine. Has your plant 
tubers? If so, then it is undoubtedly an Oxalis, and 
if the flowers are pink, then O. floribunda, as sur- 
mised, 

Plants for tubs (Otto D. David).—For the tubs 
vou can use Box, Portugal Laurels, Euonymus, Bays. 
For such a purpose you cannot do better than get 
some plants of Agapanthus umbellatus. These, of 
course, would have to be sheltered during the winter 
in some outhouse or such place where the frost could 
not reach them. Yes; your Black Currants have 
been attacked by the mite, and if all are like the 
specimens sent, your best plan will be to clear them 
out and start with a clean stock. See also reply to 
SM Wise 

Violets failing (Violet).—Your Violets have, un- 
fortunately, been attacked by the ‘‘ Violet-fungus,” 
and if all the plants are in the same condition as 
those you send, we should advise you to dig them up 
and burn them. If only a stray plant is attacked, 
then you might try what picking off the affected 
leaves and burning them will do, pulling out any 
plants that are very badly attacked. You might try 
what spraying with Bordeaux mixture will do. We 
should advise you to procure a fresh stock of plants 
and not grow any Violets in the same ground for 
several years. 

Raising seedlings (Sand).—You should have 
stood the pans in water before sowing the seeds, and 
allowed the water to rise to the surface of the soil. 
Then, had you allowed the pans to drain, and sowed 
the seed, sprinkling the sand on the damp surface 
after sowing, you would have had no trouble. A 
little damp Moss on the surface of the pan is very 
useful. You should have shaded the glass with a 
piece of brown-paper, which should be removed im- 
mediately you see the seedlings appear. See article 
on ‘‘ Shading Seedlings,’’ in our issue of February 27th, 
page 148. 

Tulips failing (An Old Subscriber).—In the 
absence of any details as to the length of:time your 
Tulips have been potted and the after treatment 
they have received, we can only conjecture as to the 
probable cause of failure. The bulbs were probably 
insufficiently rooted or growth not enough advanced 
before you placed them in heat. Another reason may 
be that the bulbs were inferior. Either of these con- 
ditions will cause Tulips to behave in the way yours 
have done. We could have better assigned the reason 
had you sent us one or two of the bulbs as taken 
from the pots, roots and all. 


Planting borders (Novice).—We should turf up 
the beds, and thus get a good expanse of Grass. The 
best way of all would be to plant the borders with 
Roses with an undergrowth of Tufted Pansies. If, 
however, you do not care for this, then have a 
centre-line of Nicotiana affinis with scarlet Pelar- 
goniums or dark Antirrhinum and an edging of blue 
Viola. Pentstemons would look well, and would keep 
up a continuous supply of bloom all through the 
season, while the same may be said of the Violas. A 
line of Fuchsias would do well along the centre, with 
a few bulbs of Gladiolus here and there. These are 
only suggestions, as it is difficult to advise without 
knowing what plants you have or whether you prefer 
annuals only. The best way of all would be to make 
herbaceous borders, filling them with good hardy 
plants. 

Manuring flower-beds (C. W. T.).—If you gave 
your flower-beds last autumn a good dressing of 
animal manure, it should have some remains in the 
soil for the benefit of plants in the beds next sum- 
mer. You do not say at what time in the autumn 
you manured the beds, or whether you planted the 
beds for the winter with bulbs and spring-flowering 
plants. We can form no conception as to the basis 
of your assumption that the manure dressing then 
given will not be béneficial for the ensuing season. 
Still, if you have a mixture of artificial manure, 
superphosphate, bone-meal, also a phosphate, and 
kainit, you should apply it to the beds at once at the 
rate of 2 ounces per square yard, if you can fork it 
in. In any case to be of service it needs burying in 
the soil several weeks before planting that it may 
become soluble. If you would give to each bed in 
May an addition of 1 oz. per square yard of sulphate 
of ammonia, which can be got_at the gasworks, that 
will greatly help your plants to grow. 

Destroying weeds in a refuse-heap (R. C.).— 
If you will turn over your weed-heap, and in doing 
so dress it liberally with gas-lime, then allow it to 
lie for a year, not allowing anything to grow on 
the outside, also dressing that over with gas-lime, by 
the end of that period you will probably find that no 
form of vegetable life is present, either of root or of 
seed. A heavy dressing of salt mixed with the heap 
would leave a cold, wet mass that would be harmful 
if afterwards dressed on the ground. But the gas- 
lime dressed heap would another winter, if spread 
thinly on vacant ground, do, with the decayed veget- 
able matter in it, much good. If you prefer; you can 
have the heap turned in dry weather and all the 
roots of the Crowfoot picked out, dried, and burned; 
but that would be a very tedious process, and would 
be probably, at the best, but badly done. Ordinary 
annual weeds soon decay, but roots, such as those of 
Crowfoot, Thistle, Dandelion, and others, take a long 
time to decay. It is very much a matter of patience. 


Bulbs, keeping (Novice).—Please tell us some- 
thing as to whether you grew the bulbs you mention 
in pots or whether you planted them out (of course, 
excepting the Freesias, which must be grown in 
pots). If the bulbs were good, you ought to have 
most of them now. The Narcissi improve as time 
goes on if carefully planted and left alone. The 
same applies to the other bulbs, with the exception 
of the Hyacinths, which, if you bloomed in pots, 


ripened off properly, and planted out along shrub- 
bery borders, etc., would be useful for cutting only. 
In the case of the Freesias, they are sometimes 
grown on the second year, but, as a rule, the bulbs, 
being so cheap, they are bought in annually. You 
must also bear in mind that a great deal depends 
on the quality of the bulbs which you purchased. If 
the hardy bulbs have been grown outdoors, then you 
ought to have all of them, with the exception of the 
Freesias and the Paper-white Narciss. The Hya- 
cinths, of course, are of no value for pots. A great 
deal depends on the soil you have as to the increase 
of the Daffodils and their value for flowering. You 
mention Cyclamens. Such ought to be good now if 
taey have been properly grown. We are assuming 
that you allude to the greenhouse forms and not the 
hardy ones. 

Planting the Gladiolus (Siglio).—The corms 
should be planted during the latter part of March 
and the first half of April. Planting may be con- 
tinued until the end of the month, when one has in 
view a long and continuous display. Soil that has 
been deeply dug in the autumn, and some rotten 
manure incorporated at the same time, should now 
be in excellent condition. Previous to planting, 
lightly fork over the ground, and under these condi- 
tions planting may easily be done, and good results 
anticipated. Plant the corms about 4 inches deep, 
and 8 inches or 9 inches apart. If for exhibition, 
planting in rows has advantages, while for ordinary 
garden decoration they may be arranged in clumps 
of a size to suit the requirements of the position. In 
following these lines a bold and handsome effect may 
be produced, and this with comparatively little out- 
lay. It is a good plan to place a layer of sand in 
the bottom of the drill or holes in which the bulbs 
are planted, and a good sprinkling of the same 
material after the planting may with advantage be 
used, more particularly if the soil is very heavy. 
Fairly heavy loam is a good soil for Gladiolus grow- 
ing, and if the aspect is warm and sunny so much the 
better. Later in the year, and when the flower-spikes 
are making headway, a neat stake—Hazel-stakes look 
the least objectionable — should be placed _ to 
each one. After flowering, and when the foliage 
has decayed, the bulbs should be lifted, this usually 
being about October, and the stems cut close off to 
the crown of the new corms, which should be care- 
fully dried off, and afterwards stored through the 
winter in a place free from damp and frost. The 
popular Gladiolus Brenchleyensis is one of the bright- 
est, cheapest, and easily grown. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Shrubs in tubs (M. W.).—The only evergreen 
flowering shrub likely to suit your purpose is Berberis 
Darwini, whose bright orange-scarlet coloured flowers 
are borne in May. Of evergreens, those likely to 
thrive under the conditions named by you are the 
Box, Yew, Aucuba, Osmanthus illicifolius purpureus, 
and some of the choicer Hollies. The smaller-growing 
kinds of Cypress might also suit your purpose. 


FRUIT. 


Artificial manure for Black Currants (A 
Reader).—You will do well, before you manure your 
Black Currant-bushes, to have them well pruned, 
cutting out older branches to make room for the 
younger and more fruitful ones. Then get basic slag, 
10 cwt. per acre, and kainit, 5 cwt. per acre. Sow it 
over the ground equally, for roots run wide, and, if 
you can, have it lightly forked in. It will begin to 
dissolve all the sooner if buried in the soil. Basic 
slag dissolves slowly, but it is a good phosphate 
manure. Just as the bushes become leafy, then get 
some sulphate of ammonia and sprinkle over the soil. 


Loganberry, the (A Beginner).—The stools should 
be not less than 6 feet apart, as the plants grow very 
strongly. The long summer growths should be tied 
up to stout stakes, or trained on a wire fence in the 
same way as Raspberries. The shoots will reach a 
height of 8 feet or 10 feet. A warm, sunny position 
is best to enable the fruit and wood to ripen well. 
In hot weather a mulch of manure should be placed 
over the roots. The old fruiting wood should be cut 
out each year to allow space for the new growths, 
which should, in the winter, be cut down to the 
height of the stakes or the wire fence. The best 
manure for fruit-trees is a mulch of half-rotten dung. 


Seedling Peach (Peach).—Seedling trees have a 
tendency to throw very strong roots, which penetrate 
deeply into the soil, these producing coarse, sappy 
shoots that would be fruitless. If your tree is in this 
condition, then we should advise you to lift it next 
October, even if all the leaves have not fallen, and 
carefully replant it. You, doubtless, would get even 
earlier fruiting were you to graft some of the shoots 
on to a Plum-stock, or, better still, bud it in the 
side of the stem next August. Of course, you must 
bear in mind that even when your seedling does 
fruit the produce may be worthless. 


VEGETABLES. 


Soot-water (Wight).—To have soot-water inoffen- 
sive it is best to place the soot, say a couple of 
pecks, in a coarse canvas bag, and then drop it into 
a tub containing 10 gallons of water. Move the bag 
occasionally, and then, after three days the liquid 
should be fit for use. It would enhance the value of 
the liquid very much if a bushel of stable-droppings 
or a peck of fowls’-droppings were put into another 
bag and also allowed to soak in the water. Then a 
valuable liquid-manure would be obtained. Or, if 
preferred, a pint of guano or other good artificial 
manure may be stirred into the tub. Soot-water 
alone is not a strong stimulant. 


Soot as a manure (C. F., Wellingborough).— 
We know of no plants grown in gardens that soot 
does not benefit. It seems to include essential plant 
foods in its composition, and whilst very destructive 
to slugs and other pests, it does not injure foliage if 
thickly coated with it for a short time. Of course, 
coating leafage with it as fogs do for a long time 
does harm. To vegetables we have found its applica- 





tion generally helpful. It may be dusted over the 
ground and be forked in before crops are sown or 
planted. It may be dusted on the ground over or 
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amongst crops, then hoed in with good results. Soot» 
water alone makes excellent liquid-manure. The best 
way to use it, however, is to get a large tub, one 
holding from 80 gallons to 40 gallons, to put into a 
coarse bag a bushel of horse-droppings, and to soak 
that in the water, and a peck of fresh soot in another 
bag, and soak that also. Such liquid-manure is good 
for plants in pots or outdoors, vegetables, or, in 
fact, anything. 


SHORT REPLIES. 





L.—Coal-ashes for such a soil as you have would be 
distinctly unsuitable. Such material is only suitable 
where the soil is very heavy and clayey, and may be 
added to lighten such.——Sand.—We know of no one 
who stocks seed of all the named Tufted Pansies. 
Your only way is to purchase plants and save the 
seed of the varieties you like best. Even then there 
is no certainty that the seedlings will come true.—— 
H. R.—You may either fasten it to the wall with 
nails and shreds, or, if you prefer it, fasten it to a 
wire trellis, which, if made of galvanised wire, must 
be given two coats of the best white lead paint.—— 
E. W.—You will find the recipe referred to in our 
issue of July 11th, 1908, page 281. A copy can be 
had from the publisher, post free for 11d.——Ambi- 
tion.—Write to the Director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew. We should, however, advise you to try and get 
into a large garden where gardening, including fruit- 
garden, vegetable-garden, and outdoor gardening is 
thoroughly carried out.——A. B. E.—The grub which 
you send is that of the Vine-weevil. See reply to 
“R. M. M.,’’ in our issue of January 9th, page 24. 
——A. J. B.—You had better consult our advertise- 
ment columns, and select the boiler which you think 
would best answer your purpose, or ask a hot-water 
engineer to advise you.——Marion McDonald.—Quite 
impossible to name from such a specimen as you 
send. We must have flowers as well as leaves. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—J.—1, Selaginella japonica; 2, 
Probably Begonia nitida, specimen very poor; 8, 
Kcheveria retusa; 4, Sedum carneum variegatum; 5, 
Maxillaria phcenicanthera.——A. . C.—Lachenalia 
tricolor lutea (syn L. aurea).——C. B.—1, Dendro- 
bium nobile; 2, Dendrobium Wardianum; 8, Cypri- 
pedium insigne; 4, Cypripedium insigne Maulei.—— 
A. G.—1, Clematis indivisa lobata; 2, Pteris cretica 
albo-lineata; 8, Adiantum Williamsi; 4, Pteris serru- 


lata cristata.——O.—1, Acacia longifolia; 2, Pteris 
cretica; 3, Adiantum pedatum; 4, Adiantum concin- 
num latum.——N.—1, Ophiopogon Jaburan varjegatum ; 
2, Deutzia gracilis; 3, Aloysia citriodora; 4, Phlebo- 
dium aureum.——J. EL. M.—1, Coleus thyrsvideus; 2, 
Primula obconica; 8, Iris reticulata; 4, Freesia re- 
fracta alba.——H:. E. Conway.—1, Skimmia japonica; 


2, Raphiolepis ovata; 3, Andromeda floribunda. 


Names of fruits.—A. Salt.—Red Apple too 
shrivelled to identify ; Green Apple, probably Alfriston. 
When again sending fruit for name, please read 
our rules as to the number required.——T. A.— 
Apples: 1, Alfriston; 2, Sturmer Pippin; 3, Dutch 
Mignonne; 4, French Crab.——W. X.—Pears: 1, 
Josephine de Malines; 2, Winter Nelis; 3, Verulam (a 
stewing Pear). 


The Caper Spurge (Euphorbia Lathyris).—This 
well-known especies, which was omitted from the 
article on Spurges in our issue of February 20th, 
page 103, is worthy of notice by reason of its distinct 
leaf character and its value for planting in poor or 
stony soils and hot situations. 








WHY WASTE MONEY ? 








Ifa PENNY packet of SEEDS is enough for your pur- 
pose, there is no reason why you should be compelled to buy 
a 6d. packet, simply because some seedsmen want an 
enormous profit. 

Send on your orders to us. We lay ourselves out for this 
kind of trade, and can supply 3,000 of the choicest sorts of 
SEEDS in penny packets. We were the originators of the 
PENNY PACKET SYSTEM in 1872, and still 
maintain the lead. 

Our Catalogue, which is profusely illustrated and shows 
the quantity of Seeds in each packet, will be sent post free, 
2 stamps. 

“THE BIDDLES” PEA, which has recently been 
recommended in the Gardening Press as one of the SIX 
BEST PEAS, and which is indispensable to Exhibitors, 
only 2s. 6d. per quart. 


BIDDLES & CO., 


The Penny Packet Seed Company, 
LOUGHEOROC. 


£500 IN CASH PRIZES 


Will be offered for Produce grown from 
YARDE & CO.’S PRIZE MEDAL SEEDS. 


Don’t waste time, send for Catalogue, and get the best 
seeds money can buy. 


£21 will be offered at the Northampton Municipal Show 
August, 1909, for a collection of vegetables grown from 


YARDE & CO’S PRIZE MEDAL SEEDS 
(Open to all.) 


£11 10s. for a similar collection at same Show, open to 
Amateurs and Cottagers of England and Wales. 


YARDE & CO.’S PRIZE MEDAL SEEDS 


are sold by 3,000 Agents, in sealed packets, or direct from 


YARDE & CO,, 


SEED GROWERS, 
NORTHAMPTON. 
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No. 1,566.—Von. XXXI. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” 
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FRUIT. 
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APPLE GRAVENSTEIN. 
SoME very interesting history is given, to- 
gether with an illustration of this fine autumn 
Apple, on page 2. The variety, though, ap- 
parently, so well known, is one not frequently 
planted. The present favour shown newer 
and less familiar sorts would seem to oust it 
from present-day selections. When perfect 
in skin-colour and of table size, the Apple is 
indeed handsome, and, with its waxen skin, 
these qualities combine to make it a 
favourite. There are, perhaps, no greater 
connoisseurs of fruit qualities than birds and 
wasps in summer-time, and for this reason 
Gravenstein falls a victim each year 
to the depredations of these winged 
creatures. Birds may be kept at bay 
with nets, but it is not 60 easy a 
matter to ward off the pressing attentions of 
wasps. The aroma of the fruit is 60 highly 
developed, even on the tree, that it floats on 
the: air for some distance, and the tree is 
easily distinguished by this marked character 
by persons passing while it is in fruit. We have 


found the tree fairly regular in bearing, and 
the crop usually a moderate one; but to se- 


cure even a portion only, early gathering 
must be, practised, for winged visitors will 
assert monopoly, even to absolute clearance, 
if they are left ungathered until normal sea- 
son. No better evidence is necessary in re- 
gard to quality, and we have no recollection 
of any criticism being made prominent by 
anyone in these respects. We are, therefore, 
prepared to endorse all that has been written 
in praise of the fruit from a dessert point of 
view. ‘A, D.’’ recommends, very wisely, 
that it be grown in bush form and in cold dis- 
tricts on walls. We have usually found that 
such fruit, grown on walls, escapes the 
notice of birds much more effectively than 
do open-air crops. It would be ‘almost 
futile to attempt orchard cultivation, for 
birds of so many kinds will raid the trees 
thus grown. Confined to restricted areas, 
the crop may be netted as a preservative 
against birds, when trees of larger growth 
admit of no protection. This molestation is 
the only objection that can be raised against 
Gravenstein, and growers who are much 
plagued with winged enemies in their varied 
orders will do well to remember the need for 
restrictive forms of training. W. S. 





Nature at rest.—While, so far, the winter 
has been in no sense wild or exciting, yet it 
has not been severe. But just now—the 
middle of February—the striking feature in 
relation to vegetable life is that everything 
remains so restful. It often happens that 
when we have had some two or three weeks’ 
very cold weather, with severe frost, a sudden 
change of temperature has followed, and a 
great reaction in the direction of sap-flow 
and growth has resulted. We have had 
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seasons when, because of such periods of 
mildness, Gooseberry-bushes have been green 
with new leafage in February. We shall have 
no such phenomenon this year, and there is 
every prospect that the winter will be over 
and the spring-time well advanced ere vege- 
tation makes any appreciable movement. 
That is just the condition of things to re- 
joice the fruit-grower who regards late 
blooming as most conducive to cropping.—D. 





PEACH-TREE PRUNING. 


I SHOULD be so much obliged for a few hints on the 
pruning of Peach-trees. I have many books on the 
subject, but none definitely say: (1) What months 
the trees should be pruned? (2) What constitutes 
winter pruning? (3) What is the principal or most 
important pruning? I feel certain my trees are not 
being treated right. They are badly grown, and 
bear very little fruit. They are young trees, and 
have a glorious south wall. A few plain hints will be 
much appreciated.—M. H., Oxon. 


[The usual time for carrying out the prin- 
cipal pruning of Peach-trees is between the 
end of the year and the middle or end of 
February. In your part of the country it 
can be safely undertaken now. Winter prun- 
ing usually consists in giving the trees a 
general overhauling, cutting out where 
needed, and regulating the young growths, if 
too many were laid in last summer, and in 
dispensing with last year’s bearing wood 
when this matter has not had previous atten- 
tion. This constitutes the principal and most 
important pruning with regard to Peach- 
trees which receive strict attention the year 
round. With respect to this last observa- 
tion, we may explain that if when the trees 
commence growing in the spring the indis- 
pensable disbudding has due attention, the 
surplusage of young shoots retained, which 
in reality forms the following season’s bear- 
ing wood, will not be great. There may be, 
and generally are, a few more shoots laid in 
than are needed, yet, at the same time, the 
‘“‘disbudder’’ who knows his business will be 
careful not to leave but few more shoots 
than are absolutely required to furnish each 
tree throughout with bearing wood for next 
season’s needs. Again, most cultivators go 
over their trees so soon as the crops have 
been gathered and relieve them of the wood 
which has carried the fruit, or, in other 
words, the old bearing wood. When all 
these matters have attention it is almost 
superfluous on our part to add that winter 
pruning is then reduced to a minimum, and 
these are the lines on which we advise you to 
manage and cultivate your trees in future. 
So far from these cultural details entailing 
more labour and trouble, as many imagine, 
the reverse is the case, while the general 
health and fertility of the trees are main- 
tained at a much higher standard. 

A few plain hints regarding the treatment 
of neglected trees are as follows :—First 
examine each tree carefully, to see whether 
the main and subsidiary branches are so 
crowded as to warrant the removal of one 
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or the other, with a view to providing more 
and ample space for the disposal of the re- 
mainder, Severe pruning of this character 
we do not advocate, yet in cases of neglect 
it becomes imperative, otherwise there would 
not be sufficient room for laying in the full 
complement of young bearing wood. This 
done, the next thing is to thin out the young 
shoots, rejecting thos2 of too gross a habit 
and such as are weakly, and retaining a suf- 
ficiency of those of medium strength and 
well furnished with flower-buds, so that when 
fastened back to the wall they will be from 
5 inches to 6 inches apart all over the tree, 
Wood of this character may be left full 
length, but if the necessity for shortening 
any should arise when the training is being 
done, see that the cut is made where there is 
a wood-bud, otherwise the shoot will die 
back, with the probable loss of a fine fruit 
into the bargain. These wood-buds are often 
situated between two, and sometimes by the 
side of one, flower-bud. By the exercise of 
a little care the pruner can quickly dis- 
criminate between the wood and flower-buds, 
which will enable him to act promptly and 
decisively when a shoot has to be shortened. 
Young trees when neglected often contain 
many growths of a gross nature, asa result 
of their not being stopped and re-stopped 
during the growing period to direct the sap 
flow into other channels, so as to secure an 
even balance of growth. If these can be re- 
tained without upsetting the balance or rob- 
bing the other parts of the tree, we advise 
their being retained, and should they be fur- 
nished with lateral growths, as they often are, 
and there is room for training them in, keep 
such of these as convincingly lend themselves 
to the purpose also. The presence of many 
of such growths usually denotes that a partial 
lifting and shortening back of the strongest 
roots are needed, and there is yet time to do 
this if the matter is seen to without further 
delay. These gross shoots are best left in- 
tact. To shorten them back, unless accom- 
panied with root-lifting, will only lead to a 
reproduction of similar growths. When left 
unpruned, and with their lateral growths on 
them, matters in some instances right them- 
selves again in the course of a season or so, 
as a result of there being many more chan- 
nels open, so to speak, for the due disposal 
or elaboration of the sap. Rather than 
shorten such growths we should prefer to cut 
them clean out; but, as before pointed out, 
if such growths are properly manipulated 
when in a growing and succulent stage, they 
would be conspicuous by their absence. We 
hope from the foregoing that you will be able 
to glean the requisite information, but should 
there be any point not touched upon in this 
reply on which you wish to be enlightened, 
please write us again. ] 








Thinning Crapes.—The earliest Vines in 
pots will now be setting their fruit, and 
thinnning should begin as soon as the berrics 
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which are taking the lead can be distin- 
guished. An experienced Grape-thinner sel- 
dom leaves much to do for the second look 
over the bunches; but before one can be an 
expert Grape-thinner, he must study the 
growth and character of the Vines. Of 
course, strong Vines will bear a good deal of 
feeding, and therefore the grower can form 
an idea in his mind as to the size the berries | 
will reach, and have decided upon this, so 
that he can proceed with confidence. A 
well-nourished Black Hamburgh Vine, with 
healthy roots that will bear feeding, will pro- 
duce large, well-hammered berries. The 
term ‘‘hammered’’ is well understood by 
gardeners, and Hamburghs in this condition 
must have room to grow, and at least two- 
thirds of the berries may be cut out, leaving, | 
of course, those which have taken the lead. 


JOSEPHINE DE MALINES. PEAR. 
I FIND that Josephine de Malines is quite 
the best Pear to follow Glou Morceau. af | 
obtain the finest (and also the most) fruits | 
from a tree that was originally a tall pyra- | 








A good late Pear—Josephine de Malines. 
Gunnersbury House 


mid. When treated as such, and pruned 
hard, the crop was a very poor one. I gave 
up this system some thirty years ago, and 
now I have no cause to complain of the crop 
in most seasons, the tree in question having 
more of a tree-like habit, and inclined to 
be pendulous in* growth, under this system 
of non-pruning, and merely thinning-out. I 
never gather the fruit until the leaves have 
fallen. This Pear will hang longer here 
than any Pear I have. 
it, however, against the ravages of the birds. 
Then, later, I have to wash the fruits beca:se 
of the fogs. I have just finished using the 
crop. J. HUDSON. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Apple James Crieve.—An Apple which has 


not had the same extent of blooming as some | 


equally modern kinds is the above. Its tex- 
ture, which is distinctly soft, may not please 
everyone; but then no kind of Apple, not 


even Cox’s Orange Pippin, can claim this | 
Growers describe the fruit | 


universal favour. 
as an early Cox’s Orange—an opinion clearly 
signifying high-class quality. It assumes a 
waxen skin, is of attractive shape and colour, 


| grower, well adapted to bush or pyramid style 


| season is not yet closed, there may still be 


be a fault, if it is a fault, in the delicacy of 


| seen them do it before. I came here four years ago. 


| that has not stopped it. The Vines are very old, the 
I wanted to do| kindly look at enclosed, and tell me what is the 


I am obliged to net | 


and, moreover, is one of the most regular and 


heavy-bearing amongst dessert Apples. Its 
season is given as October and November ; 
but without any special storing, I have pre- 


_served some quite fresh and plump until the 


end of January. The tree is a free, healthy 
of growth, and, as I have already said, it 
bears abundantly every year. What more 
can be said in its favour? As the planting 


some among the readers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED who would care to add to their 
collection so popular an Apple. There may 


skin and softness of flesh. It is not on this 
account an Apple I would recommend for 
the farmer’s orchard. It is more fitted for 
the garden. —W. 8. 

Vines unhealthy.—Will you kindly tell me why 
my Vines throw out roots at every spur? I have not 
I had all the inside border made new last year, and 


spurs being about 18 inches long. 


an inch or so of the main rods, when, if they 
have any vitality left in them, dormant buds 
will break on these stumps. From amongst 
these growths select the strongest in each in- 
stance, and train them out as you would an 
ordinary lateral growth. Pinch the points 
out when they have made five or six leaves, 
and then let subsequent growths make two 
leaves before stopping them. By the adop- 
tion of these means you should in time, if 
the Vines are not too far gone, secure a new 


set of spurs on each rod, and this renewal} 


of growth in regard to vigour will cause a 
corresponding degree of activity in the root 
system. Let the Vines make all the growths 
you can conveniently train in during the 


season, to encourage the formation of as 


many roots as possible in the new inner 
border, in order that they may be the better 
able to withstand the ordeal of having their 
roots lifted when you renew the outer border 
next autumn. | 


Black Currant-bushes unhealthy.—Will you 


away with them when I came here. We are close on | cause of the pith having turned black and, appar- 
the clay, and I think the roots in the outside border | ently, perished? The bushes are affected with “ big 


have got into it as the foliage looks very sickly and 


From a specimen sent by Mr. J. Hudson, 
Gardens, Acton, W. 


the Vines do not fruit at all well. The enclosed soil 
is from the outside border. I shall be glad of your 
instructions.— G. W. 
[The aérial or adventitious roots are the 
result of one or other of the following causes : 
—(a) A too close or confined atmcsphere ac- 
companied with an excess of moisture from 
_frequent dampings of the floor and borders. 
(b) Imperfect root action, owing, generally, 
| to the border having become impoverished 
and worn out. Your trouble is, undoubtedly, 
due to the last mentioned cause, as is evi- 
denced by the sample of soil you send. The 
| borders should have been renewed years ago, 
both inside and out, and then the Vines 


branches in this condition. 


bud,” and on cutting them down I find most of the 
Except for the “ big 
bud” last season or two, the bushes have been fairly 
healthy. Soil, heavy and rather wet. Is it of any 
use trying to preserve any of the bushes, or should 
I presently start a new stock altogether ?—OOLOo. 

[I am sorry that I am unable to find out 
what is the cause of the pith of your Black 
Currant-bushes turning black in the way it 
has. I have asked several experts in these 
matters, and they cannot help me, though 
the disease is not unknown. I thought at 
first that some insect had been boring down 
the shoots; but, on further examination, that 
certainly is not the case. As the bushes are 
also attacked by the ‘‘Black Currant mite,’’ 
which is the cause of the ‘‘big buds,” L 
should recommend you.to dig up and burn 
all the bushes, and form a fresh plantation 
in your garden. Be quite sure that you get 
your new bushes from a source free from 
‘big bud.’”’—G. 8. 8.] ° 


Work in the early vinery.—Vines that 
were started early in December will now be 
setting the berries, and, in some instances, 
the berries may be large enough for thin- 
ning. At any rate, the berries will be swell- 
ing rapidly. If the Vines are in pots, and 
the pots partly plunged in a bed of leaves, 
the roots will be working through the bottom 
of the pot, and if some good compost was 
placed on the surface of the pot, and also 
round the sides of the pot on the leaf-bed, 
the roots will work over the rim of the pot 
and take possession of any food placed within 
their reach. Vines are strong-rooting when 
there is good food within reach. With roots 
so active there will ba a corresponding 
growth in foliage and fruit, and as under such 
conditions the berries will very likely be 
large, the berries should be thinned to meet 
such a contingency. All sub-laterals should 
be promptly dealt with. The best plan, I 
think, is to rub off all sub-laterals below the 
bunches and stop all above one leaf. This 
plan is so simple that it is not easy for the 
amateur to make a mistake. As the roots ex- 
tend and the berries increase in size more 
moisture will be required, and the ventila- 
tion will be closely watched; but there must 
be no draught. Night temperature, 60 degs. 


Strawberry forcing.—When a dozen of 
the large, early blossoms are set, all small 
fruits and late flowers are removed. The 
trusses of fruit are supported with small 
sticks, to lift the fruits off the soil, and keep 
them from being injured when liquid-manure 
is used. If the pots are stood on a little rich 
compost, the roots will work through, and 
find it. Use the syringe till the fruits begin 





would not be in their present unhealthy con- 
dition. As you renewed the inside border 
| last year, you can do nothing further now, 
| but must wait until the autumn comes round, 
when we advise you to entirely renew the 
outer border and to concrete the base before 
putting in the new compost to avoid all risk 
of the roots getting down into the clay in the 


to colour, to keep down insects. 


Forcing Figs.—These are now growing 
freely in a night temperature of 60 degs. 
Figs appreciate a little root-warmth, and, if 
grown in pots, they will do well partially 
plunged in a bed of leaves or stood on boards 
over the hot-water pipes. One does not 
want to strip off too much foliage, but all 





future. You may also endeavour to reju- 
venate the Vines by taking up new rods to 
eventually replace the old ones, or try to get 
the rods reclothed with new spurs by cutting 
| out every other one next autumn to within 


weak shoots that are not likely to bear fruit 
should be rubbed off when small, and strong 
shoots stopped when five leaves are made by 
squeezing the terminal buds. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


GLOXINIAS FROM SEED. 


DurING May, June, and July, Gloxinias 
make a bright and pleasing display. It is 
very easy to raise several hundred plants 
from a packet of seed purchased from a re- 
liable source. The corms can be grown on 
for several years. Gloxinias under good 
management grow so fast that in fifteen 
months from sowing the seed, each plant 
will, in a 5-inch pot, produce as many as 
thirty blossoms, many of them measuring 
4 inches to 5 inches each in diameter. 





I admire the rich self colours in blue, crim- 
son, and so forth, not forgetting the pure 
white. From the middle to the end of Feb- 
ruary is a good time to sow the seed in well- 
drained pans of sandy soil, shading from 
bright sun with Moss spread over the sheet 
of glass, sq, as to retain the moisture. A 
gentle bottom-heat assists considerably in the 
germination of the seed. Directly the tiny 
plants show through the soil, remove the 
Mess, tilting the glass on one side to admit 
air. When the seedlings are large enough 
to handle, prick them out into pots or pans 
filled with a mixture of peat, leaf-mould, 
and sharp silver-sand, standing them on a 
shelf close to the glass in a temperature not 
under 60 degs. When the plants have four 


| 





or six leaves, place them singly in pots 
| 34 inches in diameter, in a similar yet 


rougher compost. Keep the roots well sup- 
plied with water, and the plants near the 
| glass, to ensure a stocky growth. In these 
pots they will develop several flowers. 
After flowering, place the plants on a shelf 
in a cool house, Peach-case, or vinery, so 
that they are fully exposed to the sun as an 


| holding water. When the leaves have died 
| away, store the pots in a cool, dry shed, or 
| even in the stokehole, on a shelf where the 





of growth are apparent early in February. 
A vinery, Peach-house, or plant-stove is then 
| a suitable place to start them in. 


' March transfer the plants to the 6-inch pots | 





A seedling Gloxinia. 


| in which they are to flower. A compost of 
turfy loam, half-decayed horse-manure, with 
a little peat and sharp silver-sand, will 
suffice. A position near the glass in a warm, 
moist pit or stove should be provided, so that 
abundance of light is assured. Here the 
plants can remain until the flower-stems are 
pushing up, when they should be given a 
position in a cooler house, where they will 
flower. Slight shade during the hottest 
part of the day is necessary when the flowers 
are developing. Gloxinias need copious 
supplies of water at the roots when growing 
freely, or the foliage will lack that luxu- 
riance which it displays under careful cul- 
ture. If allowed to become dry, thrips, red- 
spider, and rust are liable to attack the 





| aid to maturing the corms, gradually with- | 





plants can remain without water until signs | 


Karly in | 








plants, and, if not destroyed, these pests will 
weaken the. plants, and in the end spoil 
them. 

Liquid stimulants at the roots are neces- 
sary. Weak guano-water, if the drainage is 
good, may be given daily. Stagnation about 
the roots makes the leaves pale, this meaning 
small blooms. S.-H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Centropogon Lucyanus.—This Centropo 
gon is seen at its best in the temperature of 
an intermediate-house—that is to say, just 


| such a structure as Begonia Gloire de Lor- 


raine delights in. Its merits as a flowering 
plant under such conditions are often passed 
over, for it really is very attractive and con- 
tinuous blooming. It 
is a soft-growing sub- 
shrub, and if pinched 
once or twice during 
its earlier stages it 
forms a specimen whose 
spreading branches are 


well furnished with 
its bright carmine- 
coloured, tubular- 


shaped blossoms. From 
October to the present 
time this Centropogon 
has maintained a suc- 
cession of bloom. It 
is generally grown in 
pots as a bushy speci- 
men, for which  pur- 
pose it is necessary to 
secure the principal 
shoots to a stake, but 
the semi - pendulous, 
spreading manner of 
growth eminently fits 
it for growing in sus- 
pended baskets, and 
this method of culture 
shows the beauty of 
the flowers to the best 
advantage. It is not 
at all a strong-rooting 
subject, hence  over- 
potting must be strictly 
guarded against. There 
seems to be a certain 
amount of doubt re 
garding the origin of 
t his Centropogon, 
which is generally re- 
garded as a hybrid be- 
tween Centropogon 
fastuosus and _ Sipho- 
campylos betulzefolius. 
It is said to have been 
raised in France about 
fifty years ago. It 
has, however, been sug- 
gested that it may be a 
form of C. surinamen- 
sis. Although its 
origin may be a little 
doubtful, there can be 
no question that it is a 
valuable winter-bloom- 
ing plant.—X. 

Echeveria retusa. 
This is a very useful 
and free - flowering 
plant, being especially 
valuable during the 
winter and spring in the 
decoration of the con- 
servatory, as well as for 
cutting from, inasmuch as the flowers, owing 
to the nature and substance of the foot-stalks, 
keep fresh for several days. It is of good 
habit, and, when well grown, will produce 
several flower-spikes, which again branch out 
from the axils of their leaves, and thereby 
prolong considerably the flowering period. 
The flowers, of a deep orange colour, asd 
Hyacinth-like in shape, are borne in trusses 
on the top of the individual spikes, each 
truss having from twelve to sixteen blooms. 
This Echeveria is of very easy culture, and 
may be propagated freely from offsets taken 
off with an inch or two of heel, and inserted 
singly in 3-inch pots filled with a mixture 
of three parts light loam and one of leaf- 
soil, with a dash of sharp sand, 
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Hyacinths failing.—Among my Hyacinth bulbs 
this year many have flowered close to bulb and with 
no stalk, while others, planted in the same way and 
in some cases in the same pot, are all right. I should 
be glad to know cause?—A. C. 8. 8. 

[The failing is either due to an imperfectly- 
matured bulb or to a more or less rootless 
condition of the individual bulb, which may 
be set up by disease of some kind or another. 
H'requently these and similar failures are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to locate, and unless the 
bulbs were of first quality and well matured 
such things are not infrequent. In all proba- 
bility, if you examine a bulb, you will find 
it in a poor or nearly rootless state. In other 
instances it may be due to heat being applied 
before sufficient roots had formed, while some 
varieties strongly resent being forced into 
bloom. ] 

Eurycles sylvestris.—May I ask for directions 
as to the culture of Eurycles sylvestris (Amboyna 
Lily)? Judging by the name, I suppose these bulbs 
should be started in a stove-house, as they come from 
a warm country. They are said to do well in a warm 
greenhouse.—W. M. CROWFOOT. 

[EKurycles sylvestris needs to be potted in a 
mixture of two parts loam to one part of leaf- 
mould, and about half a part of sand. It, as 
you suggest, needs the temperature of a stove, 
but even then it is not very amenable to cul- 
tivation, and failures in its culture are by no 
means uncommon. Good, well-ripened bulbs 
are sometimes sent to this country in con- 
siderable numbers, and, if treated as above 
directed, they will flower well the first season, 
but after that the amount of success will be 
limited. The best treatment is, after flower- 
ing, to keep them well supplied with water 
and in a growing state until the leaves turn 
yellow and show signs of going to rest, when 
water may be withheld for three months or 
co. At the expiration of that time shake the 
bulbs clear of the old soil and repot, giving 
them the same treatment as in the previous 
year. | 

Propagating-beds.—There are no more 
useful contrivances at this time of the year to 
the gardener—be he amateur or professional 
—than a propagator, and when such is 
erected within the house near to the stove or 
heating apparatus, where the most warmth 
can be counted on, then the advantage as con- 
siderably greater. Brick structures are not 
an absolute necessity, as where there are hot- 
water pipes they may be boxed in to conserve 
the heat. A few slates placed over the pipes 
and a few brick-bats, which must be covered 
with sand, will provide what one needs. The 
bed should be kept-damp, and-with bottom 
beat in this material cuttings of soft-wooded 
plants strike very rapidly. Where con- 
veniences do not exist for erecting a proper 
pit, one may get over the difficulty by placing 
a large box of sand, not too deep, in a light 
place immediately over the pipes, and the 
rooting of cuttings may be further hastened 
by placing over the box, but not entirely 
covering it, a sheet of glass. In these days 
there are on the market many cheap propaga- 
tors heated by an oil lamp, which practically 
make one independent of a house. A little 
later on much may be done in a hot-bed.— 
TOWNSMAN. 

Bignonia venusta.—We have received a 
flowering spray of this Bignonia from a cor- 
respondent at South Molton. The writer 
says it has been very attractive all the win- 
ter in the greenhouse, where it is trained to 
the roof. It is a native of Brazil, and is 
often looked upon as a stove plant; but our 
experience is that an intermediate tempera- 
ture is more to its liking. It can hardly be 
recommended as a climber for an ordinary 
greenhouse, but in the favoured clime of 
Devon many things are possible that cannot 
be carried out in other parts of the country. 
Like many of its relatives, this Bignonia is 
a vigorous-growing climber, and flowers; as 
a rule, during the autumn and _ winter 
months. The blossoms, borne in good-sized 
clusters, are each about 2 inches long, tubu- 
lar in shape, and of a brilliant orange colour. 
I'rom thirty-five to forty years ago it used to 
be one of the most prominent winter features 
at Syon House Gardens, Brentford, and we 
have also met with it in splendid condition 
at Pendell Court, Bletchingley, when it was 
in the occupation of the late Sir George 
Macleay. Of late years, however, its merits 











seem to have been generally overlooked, 
owing, perhaps, to some extent at least, to 
the fact that the flowers soon drop when cut. 
For festooning the roof of a large structure, 
this Bignonia can be highly recommended. 


‘There are many other tender kinds, none of 


which can be looked upon as popular nowa- 
days. Of the species which can be highly 
recommended beside B. venusta are: B. 
Chirere, B. purpurea, B. speciosa, and B. 
Tweediana. 


Balsams.—These to be seen at their best 
should be treated throughout the season in a 
liberal manner both in regard to compost, 
size of pots, and feeding. Given good treat- 
ment, Balsams yield handsome blossoms, 
borne on robust stems, and though of no use 
for cutting, like other flowers, they make 
handsome plants for greenhouse or window 
decoration. Now is the time to sow the seed 
in shallow pans of light soil; seedlings ought 
to be potted off separately, using loam and 
leaf-mould and good rotted manure. Shift on 
the plants as soon as they have filled the 
pots with roots, and continue this until the 
desired size is reached. This may be five 
or eight, or even ten inches, if one is dis- 
posed to see what a Balsam well grown really 
can accomplish. It was this liberal culture 
that the old florists practised when the 
Balsam was seen on the exhibition table and 





excited the admiration of spectators.— 
DERBY. e 
PRIMULAS AND CYCLAMENS AT 


READING. 
THE collections of Primula sinensis and of 
Cyclamen persicum, as grown by Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, for seed-saving, 
may be regarded as unique, not so much by 
reason of the numbers of plants grown, their 
habit, and their remarkable trueness to 
colour, as for the obvious intelligence which 
controls this branch of Messrs. Sutton’s busi- 
ness. Impressed as one must be at first sight 
by the remarkable display, the purity of 
some, and the great range of colour shades, 
as seen in some others of the varying sections 
of the Primula alone, such an impression is 
deepened as one realises the care necessary 
to keep the stocks of the fixed types of these 
flowers true. The plants are grown in their 
thousands, and house after house is filled 
with the brilliant blocks of colour or the 
snowy masses of others, while more remark- 
able even than these are those shades of 
violet or blue as seen in the Czar or Reading 
Blue respectively. Here one may see masses 
of Crimson King or Brilliant King; there, a 
similarly large block of a pure white sort; 
and anon other shades of colour—salmon, 
pink, or rcse—each clear, well-defined, and 
constituting an object-lesson of no small mo- 
ment. Equally remarkable is the ‘“‘ Duchess ”’ 
strain, and in itself probably one of 
the most unique breaks that has ever occurred 
in the group; and while its leading charac- 
teristics are well defined or easily traced in 
its progeny, there are certain other phases 
that—at present, at least—appear to baffle all 
attempts to fix them. ‘To the gardener as 
well as to the seedsman the plant of fixed 
character has a special value. It is reliable 
when raised from seeds, and such expert 
growers as the Messrs. Sutton can tell you 
what percentage of any given number will be 
reproduced absolutely true to its kind. This 
much, indeed, is clear on every hand. But 
while such as these may be the pride of the 
seed-grower and the glory of the gardener, 
there are others, of unfixed type, that are 
just as fascinating, and possibly even more so 
from a given standpoint. The plant of 
‘“‘fixed character’’ might safely be said, for 
all practical purposes, we presume, to have 
reached the end of its tether—that final 
stage, so to speak, in the evolution of a 
flower, beyond which it does not go. Such 
as these, fertilised by their own pollen, may 
go on indefinitely, and reproduce themselves 
to well-nigh a hundred per cent. true. On 
the other hand, the unfixed variety may not 
only continue to charm by its variety, but 
may also sooner or later provide a mild sen- 
sation by breaking away on novel lines. In 
any case, there is always the possibility of 
this, even after many years. One or two of 
the houses are devoted entirely to experi- 








mental work, and the detailed records of 


many years’ work would, if published, fill — 


volumes. Naturally, such exhaustive records 
constitute a serious and costly item. At the 
same time, the information such records con- 
tain is of the highest importance. 

And it is just this unique method of proce- 
dure—the very complete and infinite know- 
ledge of the subject itself, and the principles 
that constitute the root and branch of all 
operations—that reduces to a fine art the cul- 
tivation of the Primula for seed purposes, a8 
here seen. (al 

In the collection as grown by Messrs. Sut- 
ton, there are many types, as, for example, 
the Fern-leaf, the Palm-leaf, the Royal 
White Giant strain of the latter, which has 
very pronounced dark stems, and which is in 
contrast to the Giant White, which, opening 
white, presently—i.e., in the mature stage of 
the flower—puts on a pleasing pink shade. 
There is also a giant pink strain, which is the 
true pink, and, opening such, retains its 
colour to the end. The crimson-coloured 
variety of this giant strain has handsome 
flowers nearly 3 inches across, and is ren- 
dered the more conspicuous by a white eye. 
It was in one of these that a remarkable in- 
stance of the latent influence of a former 
cross was observed, and where a blue-flowered 
variety had figured as one of the original 
parents, a blue-flowered variety appeared 
after nine years. All of these large- 
flowered varieties of the giant strain 
have very handsome blossoms, and these, 


appearing well above the ample, yet 
moderately large, leafage, command at- 
tention. ~In those possessing the more in- 


tense shades of colour, Crimson King, Bril- 
liant Rose, and Brilliant King stand out 
distinct from all. Critically examined, 
Crimson King is possessed of the most bril- 
liant shade of colour, while Brilliant King 
has somewhat larger blossoms, and the twain 
are quite unique. The name Coral Pink de- 
scribes one of the most delightful of all Pri- 
mulas, and one that cannot fail to please. 
This charming colour should find a place in 
all collections. Reading Blue is seen in both 
the Palm-leaf and Fern-leaf sections, and 
there is Cambridge Blue of the latter group, 
which is also noteworthy for its early flower- 
ing. Doubles and semi-doubles in pink, pale 
pink, and carnation-flaked, are here in 
plenty, and others in pure white, which can- 
not but commend themselves to the bou- 
quetist and others. The Duchess hybrids 
have"for years now held a unique place in 
popular estimation, and the most recent de- 
velopment in this set is the Ivy-leaved 
Duchess, a character, however, that also 
extends into the flower. Among the older 
types of pure white varieties, The Pearl and 
Snowdrift still hold their own, while alba 
magnifica, as a well-marked form, is among 
the most meritorious. Gradually yellow- 
eyed Primulas are being evolved, and these, 
while distinct and attractive from a consider 
able distance, add pleasing variety to these 
plants. 

The ‘‘Star’’ Primulas (P. stellata) present 


pyramids of blossoms in white, blue, pink, — 


ruby, carmine, etc., with intermediate varia- 
tions of most of these colours, and are now 
regarded as quite indispensable in all decora- 
tive work, besides possessing a grace and 
freedom of their own. 

Then, too, in their thousands may be seen 
the Cyclamens, brilliant, it may be, or of 
snowy whiteness, with others of salmon, pink, 
or with petals whose body-colour is white, 
with crimson base or eye, and richly coloured 
border or edge. In crimson and white and 


salmon-pink, these flowers are invaluable in — 


the greenhouse or in decoration of any kind. 
While these are in their fullest beauty, there 


are thousands of others in the early days of © 


their youth, an inch in height, and with a 
solitary leaf to each, coming aleng to take 
their places, and in turn to provide a bounti- 
ful supply of seeds. Ki. H. JENKINS. 


Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price ls. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 28. ‘ 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


GENTIANS IN SCOTLAND. 
GENTIANS are almost universal favourites 
with cultivators of hardy flowers, and those 
who have once grown them are usually de- 
sirous of adding to their number. 
beautiful colour of the majority, together 
with their beauty of form and their general 
appearance, renders them among the pret- 
tiest of our hardy flowers. Much of 
favour is, doubtless, due to the great beauty 
of the Gentianella. 

GENTIANA ACAULIS.—This is a gem, and is 
easily first in the affections of the hardy 
plant grower. 
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and still more where it will thrive so far as 
regards leaves, but will flower very sparingly 
unless with special treatment. It is not easy 
to arrive at the reasons for the differences 
between the flowering of the plants in the 
various gardens. Yet, it seems to me, there 
are broad principles which, if acted upon, 
will generally give good results, although it 
is charlatanism to assert that these will be 
certain to do so. A sloping position, facing 
|to the south, south-west, or south-east, is 


do best. 
/many years, this slope is at the margin of a 
border filled in summer with such things as 
Dahlias and other plants, which require rich 


Its hardiness, the ease with | soil, the latter not appearing to injure the 
which it can be cultivated (I speak with re- | Gentian in the least. 


The Willow Gentian (Gentiana asclepiadea) in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 


serve about its flowering), and its magnificent 
colouring when in bloom, make it by far the 
best of the Gentians. There are Gentians 
of more imposing beauty; there are others 
with greater freedom of flower under any 
circumstances, and there are some, again, 
with special claims upon us—such, for 
example, as the Spring Gentian, G. verna— 
but there is no Gentian to equal the exquisite 
Gentianella, whose great bells of blue are of 
the most intense colouring, and command 
our deepest affection and admiration. The 
Gentianella generally does well in Scotland, 
and there are many gardens where there are 
broad, long lines of its mat-like foliage to be 
seen growing in the happiest way, and giving 
for months at a time the fine flowers it yields 
in greatest plenty. On the other hand, 


| year I saw a fine line of the Gentianella on 





|as to make them quite firm. 


a south-west slope, and promising to be full 
of flower in due course. This was in a 
garden where manure is not too often ap- 


| plied, and the most generally satisfactory 


treatment seems to me to be to plant in a 
rather hard soil facing well to the sun, tread- 
ing down the plants as they are planted, so 
When I re- 
moved to my present garden, I broke up my 
plants, placing them in different positions, 
to see where they would do best. They are 
doing better in the full sun and in poor 


|soil, where they are flowering quite well, 


while in richer soil, and with less sun they 
bloom very poorly. In some gardens, where 


| the plants do well but do not bloom, these 
|often being in cold and stiff soils, it has 


there are places where it will scarcely live, ' been found necessary to break up the plants 
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annually. With this treatment flowers are 


obtained, but single crowns do not look 


nearly so well as a matted mass covered 
freely with blooms. The white, G. acaulis 
alba, I do not care so much for, but the 
Darley Dale variety is a better flowerer than 


| the old white form. 


GENTIANA ASCLEPIADEA.—The  Willow- 
leaved Gentian is of quite a different type 
from the Gentianella, but is a most valuable 
one, generally flowering freely, as may be 


where I have generally seen the Gentianella | seen from the illustration which accompanies 
In one garden, familiar to me for | 


a rule 
Its only de- 


this. In Scotland it does well—as 
preferring a moist situation. 


| fect is that it may require staking when in 


a border, unless there is room for its long 
stems to lie prostrate if blown down. In 
the wild garden it is very beautiful, either in 
its blue or white varieties. It can do 
with either sun or shade, but is best 
in a moist position, and is never really 
happy in dry soil. 

GENTIANA VERNA.—Like the Gen- 
tianella, this is a gem among plants, 
but, unfortunately, it is somewhat 
short-lived, and a day or two of neglect 
in summer will generally mean its 
early demise. It likes plenty of sun, 
accompanied with plenty of moisture 
at the roots, but having thorough 
drainage as well. Its shallow roots 
are easily burned up in the sun, and, 
as in our gardens the Grass grows too 


rank when it is grown among it, 
we must have reeourse to  occa- 
sional top-dressings of sand and 


peat to keep it going, working this 
among its leaves, and giving copious 
soakings of water in the warm days of 
summer. 

GENTIANA LINEARIS. — But few 
people seem to know the Japanese G. 
linearis, a pretty little plant about a 
foot high, and having deep blue flowers 
in clusters. These are of a good blue, 
and have white lines in the interior of 
each bloom, hence the name _ of 
linearis. ‘This I have had for several 
years, and, although it increases but 
slowly, it is a good doer in any soil, 
even on one which is poor, hard, and 
full of stones. 

GENTIANA ALBA.—This neat border 
Gentian is quite a good grower in the 
few gardens in which I have seen it, 
and nowhere have I seen it better than 
in a border of rather peaty soil, fairly 
moist at all seasons. It has clusters 
of white, clesed flowers, on stems of a 
foot and a half high. Not so fine as 
many, it is yet a pretty plant for those 
who wish a collection of such plants. 

GENTIANA ANDREWSI.—This fine, 
closed Gentian with blue flowers is not 
such a long-liver in the ordinary bor- 
der as we would lke, but it thrives 
much better if it is planted in some 
spot in, say, the wild garden, where 
its roots have access to water, without 
the crown being in it. Of course, it 
loses much of its interest to many be- 
cause of its blooms always remaining 
closed. It is not much cultivated in 
Scotland now. 

GENTIANA LUTEA.—Lopg notorious 
as a shy bloomer, and not a plant 
which I can recommend as a really 
beautiful one, the yellow Gentian is 


yet a bold border flower, of dis- 
tinct appearance. It is not easy to say 
what is the best place to grow it, but in 


Scotland I have seen it do well in borders 
of ordinary soil, where it usually flowered 
fairly regularly every year. Its stems, about 
2 feet to 3 feet high, look well when the 
clusters of yellow flowers appear. 

GENTIANA SEPTEMFIDA (the Crested Gen- 
tian), a beauty in its way, is not now much 
cultivated, and I have not met with it fre- 
quently of late in Scotland. It is an erect 
grower, with clusters of blue and white 
flowers, and in gardens where it has a moist 
soil in sun it has done well as a rule. It 
must, however, have a rather sandy soil and 
ample drainage, although loving a good deal 
of moisture. The variety cordifolia is a 
good grower, and is very beautiful. 


GENTIANA CRUCIATA.—This is a_ lovely 
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little Gentian, of about 1 foot high, but in- 
clined to become prostrate, and giving us 
clusters of lovely, deep-blue flowers. I find 
it likes some shade, and, if in dry soil, 
plenty of water during all its season of 
growth and bloom. One of the finest of the 
Gentians for the choice garden, it is not diffi- 
cult to grow or to induce to flower. 

GENTIANA BAVARICA, though very beauti- 
ful, does not seem to be a satisfactory plant 
in the north, and I cannot recommend it, 
beautiful as are its deep blue flowers, on 
plants not more than 3 inches high. It 
likes much the same treatment as Gentiana 
verna. 

GENTIANA TIBETICA, which I had for 
years before it bloomed, appears likely to 
flower regularly now; but I cannot recom- 
mend it, fine though its broad leaves are. 
The flowers, in clusters, are poor in colour, 
the description of ‘‘straw-colour’’ giving an 
impression of the tint, which errs on the 
side of brightness, and a dull white would 
be a more faithful description of the blooms 
of this plant. It will grow on the rock-gar- 
den or in the border. 

The above are the leading Gentians grown 
in Scotland, and such species as G. Pneu- 
monanthe is not to be accounted a satisfac- 
tory garden plant. G. Parryi, G. Walujewi, 
G. Froelichi, and a few more require further 
trial ere one can speak with much confidence 
of their behaviour in Scotland. 

S. ARNOTT. 





HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Hyprip Litres.—Although the European 
hybridists have exercised their skill upon the 
Lily, the results of their werk have been so 
meagre as to be absolutely discouraging. It 
has been reserved for Mr. Burbank to break 
down the natural disinclination of the Lily to 
vary from seed. One hundred thousand Lilies 
in full bloom scarcely two alike should be a 
sight worth travelling half round the world 
to see. This is what could have been seen in 
Mr. Burbank’s home in Santa Rosa, and as 
time goes on the number will be annually in- 
creased. Sooner or later the best of these 
must find their way to this country, and 
although we may take it for granted that a 
considerable proportion of them are simply 
varietal forms of the seed-bearing plant, there 
are undoubtedly many so distinct that they 
will have to rank as species. We are told 
that these hybrid Lilies vary infinitely in 
colour, form, stature, and size and form of 
leaf. A plant of the Humboldti type carried 
ninety-cne flowers on four-feet stems, another 
of different parentage bore two hundred and 
fifty flowers, and one bulb threw up thirty- 
seven stems. Aided by what is probably the 
finest climate in the world for this kind of 
work, and which enables him to harvest 
annually from two to three pounds of 
hybridised seed, we are justified in accepting 
his statement that he ‘‘has laid a broad foun- 
dation for endless variations.’’ Twenty-six 
years ago Mr. Burbank took in hand fifty 
kinds, so that at the present time he must 
have many thousands of bulbs which owe 
their origin to the inter-crossing of seedling 
forms, as well as those which constitute the 
first remove from the species. It is when the 
hybridiser begins to use his seedlings of the 
third and fourth generation that he realises the 
possibilities and potentialities of his work. 

GOLDEN Rops.—In a former issue of this 
paper the various species of Solidago are con- 
demned as being by reason of their coarse 
growth totally unfit for the herbaceous border. 
Admitting that the writer is correct, what 
does he propose doing with the various 
species of Sunflower, robust-habited Michael- 
mas Daisies, Pyrethum uliginosum, and other 
things which as regards coarseness of growth 
can easily compete with any of the Golden 
Rods? Banishing the latter and retaining the 
former are, to say the least, not logical. I had 
last season a clump of a Solidago—S. stricta, 
I think—which had fifty stems crowned with 
large Phlox-shaped panicles of rich golden- 
yellow blooms. It was the finsst bit of colour 
I had, and mark this, it was growing in a sun- 
baked position where the roots of a Thuja 
hedge work freely into the soil, a veritable 
death trap for many things. By all means use 
such things as freely as you can in the wood- 

















land, but do not make outcasts of them. 
Plants of this description that give so much 
for so little are precious and should be 
cherished, not cast out into the wilderness. 

LITHOSPERMUM PROSTRATUM.—In __ low- 
lying gardens, or where the soil is wet and 
cold in the resting period this Lithospermum 
should be grown considerably above the level. 
It is one of the hardiest things we have and 
very satisfactory on light or even moderately 
heavy land when well drained. Stagnant 
moisture round the roots causes the foliage to 
take on a sickly tinge and lowers the bloom- 
bearing capacity. An evergreen which loses 
its verdure to an appreciable extent is not 
worth growing. The finest specimens of this 
hardy plant I ever saw were on a rather sharp 
slope in very light soil. They formed speci- 
mens 2 feet across, and when thickly be- 
sprinkled with their charming blue blossoms 
made a delightful floral picture. 

DWARF PERENNIAL ASTERS.—It is probable 
that the majority of hardy plant growers are 
not aware that nice little specimens some 
18 inches high can be had and that in this 
miniature condition they will produce blooms 
equal to those yielded by plants in their 
normal state of development. It is only one- 
year-old seedlings that give plants of this de- 
scription. In their second season they will 
run up to their normal height. A grower who 
has a large mixed border composed of peren- 
nials and annuals makes a practice of sowing 
seed every year. The young plants are grown 
along in pots and in autumn as gaps are 
ereated by the passing over of the annuals 
these dwarf plants are plunged in the vacant 
spaces. In this way the autumnal beauty of 
the border is enhanced. It is a good plan 
to raise a few seedlings annually. If the seed 
is taken from a representative collection of 
named kinds the seedlings will show consider- 
able variety of colour and unexpected tints 
will declare themselves, and there is always 


a chance of getting something new and 
distinct. 
SAXIFRAGA AIZOON LA DAUPHINE. — AI- 


though bearing a strong resemblance to other 
members of the Aizoon family, this species, 
or presumably varietal form, is worth grow- 
ing. It is one of those things that may safely 
be taken in hand by growers of alpines whose 
knowledge of their requirements is rather ele- 
mentary. Although not extending so freely 
as minima, rosularis and some other closely 
allied kinds it is by no means deficient in 
vigour. J. CORNHILL. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Water plants.—I should like to have a few water 
plants, and thought of sinking an old zinc bath. If 
I placed a piece of drain-pipe, and manufactured an 
outlet or stopper, to remove at will, would this do? 
The subsoil is, of course, chalk. Would the water 
require renewing more than once a week? Any hints 
on this subject would be very gratefully received.— 
OrTto D. DAVID. 

{If your zinec-bath is water-tight and you 
can command a depth of 14 feet of water you 
might grow Nymphea tetragona and N. t. 
Helvola, and N. odorata rosea quite well— 
in fact, any of the less vigorous Water Lilies 
would do well in this way. You should 
arrange this for the centre, and plant Sagit- 
taria japonica plena, Orontium aquaticum, 
with Villarsia nymphzeoides nearer the sides, 
also Cyperus longus, if space permits. It 
would be best to put 6 inches of soil in the 
bottom, and securely plant the subjects 
named therein, fixing them if need be to 
heavy stones. Iris pseudo-Acorus and Iris 
Kempferi partly submerged should be tried, 
the latter being a fine plant when in flower. 
If you can command a good supply of water 
and an overflow outlet to the bath, you need 
not change it each week, but let it run over 
and in this way clear itself. ] 

Brick paths.—I am going to lay down some brick 
paths, and wish to grow small things between the 
bricks. Can you suggest any low-growing, sweet- 
smelling things to plant between the bricks? I pro- 
pose Camomile and some of the dwarf Thymes, and 
should like to know if there are other things suit- 
able? Thanking you for the answers to my ques- 
tions of previous occasions.—TODDS. 

[If the paths are intended to be used, even 
if only occasionally, you would require the 
dwarfest of plants, and there are not many 
such that are sweet-smelling. Any of the 
dwarf Thymes would do, also Woodruff, and 
both are sweet to some extent. Some of the 














silvery Achilleas and Anthemis Aizoon, with 
Dianthus, Aubrietias, Linaria alpina, Erinus 
of sorts, many Sedums, Saxifrages, the Cob- 
web House-léeks, dwarf Campanulas, Thrift, 
Poppies, alpine Phloxes, and other things 
could be grown. Gentiana acaulis might be 
established here and there, and the pretty 
bulbous Hyacinthus preecox would also be 
pleasing. Just what might be planted will 
depend on the path itself, what you purpose 
using it for, and whether the spaces between 
the joints are large or small. Erinus, Aubrie- 
tias, and others may be grown from seeds.] 

Herbaceous plots.—I have twenty-four plots in 
front of a brick wall, facing south, each plot sur- 
rounded by old Box-edging, 18 inches high. I would 
be glad if you could advise me a rotation of herba- 
ceous plants, nothing lower than 8 feet, that the 
border may be gay from June to November, each 
plot to consist of one flowering species at a time, 
colour of neighbouring plots to blend. In some cases 
late-flowering plants might be planted through early- 
flowerers.— AYRSHIRE. ; 

[Your Box-plants are far too high, and 
must be very hungry and injurious to any- 
thing growing near. You do not state the 
size of your herbaceous plots. No herba- 
ceous plants can be depended on to last the 
whole season, and to limit their height is 
against your good selection. Some of the 
finest things are usually not lower than 3 feet. 
A way of grouping the finest things would 
suit you best, and it may be that throwing 
all what you call the ‘‘plots’’ together will 
answer best. If you want a continuous 
bloom, we should say, take up Roses largely, 
especially the Teas and Chinas, as few 
perennials last so well.] 

Raising plants for rock-garden.—I am mak- 
ing a rock-garden, 12 yards by 13 yards; also a nar- 
row border, 30 yards long, and about 12 inches 


wide. Can I grow from seed rock-plants to bloom 
this summer, or must I buy plants?—DEVON. 


[Some good kinds, like Linaria alpina and 
Tunica Saxifraga, are easily raised from 
seed; others, like so many Sedums and 
Saxifrages, are so easily increased by division 
that it is better to buy plants by the dozen. | 

Preparation and planting of naturally 
dry borders.—lIt is a great disappointment, 
to say the least, when plants die off owing 
to the non-retentive nature of the soil. In 
some localities, where the soil is of a sandy 
or gravelly nature, and one has to contend 
with a dry summer, it takes all the spare 
time to attend to the watering, and even 
then one has to be prepared for failures. 
These may be obviated to a great extent in 
the early spring if plenty of rotten dung is 
dug into the borders, and a mulch applied 
before the hot season sets in. Objections 
are sometimes raised to mulching beds and 
borders at all because of their unsightliness 
afterwards, but this is soon got over by 
sprinkling soil over the mulch. It is, how- 
ever, better to put up with any seeming ob- 
jection in this direction if it means the 
saving of plants. No subjects feel the dis- 
advantage of a shallow, dry soil more than 
herbaceous plants, and amongst such one 
may cite Pzeonies, Phloxes, and Spireas. 
Where such are grown, and have not proved 
an entire success, now is the time when 
they should be taken up, divided if the 
clumps are too large, and replanted where 
some stable, or, better still, farm-yard, 
manure in which cow-dung predominates, 
has been worked into the soil. If at the 
same time it is possible to incorporate with 
the whole some turfy soil, this will improve 
matters very much. I have seen the poorest 
of gardens quite altered by following this 
plan, and plants that have previously merely 
existed grow into healthy specimens, re- 
warding the owner with bloom and beauty. 
If it is not possible to dig the borders over 
in the way suggested, then I would advocate 
mulching them well, and would much rather 
put up with any imaginary disfigurement 
than lose a single plant through a false idea 
of what is ‘“‘trim and neat’’ in a garden.— 
TOWNSMAN. 

Plants for margins.—There are many annuals 
besides Lobelias suitable for edgings, but they are not 
indispensable. Sweet Alyssum makes a capital dwarf 
edging, so does the Candytuft, and both may be 
sown where they are wanted to flower. Nothing looks 
better than Verbenas, if pegged down, and the same 
may be said of the Ivy-leaved Pelargonium. But 
when all has been said, what for freedom of flowering 
can equal the Tufted Pansies? What beautiful 


colours, and what a time they last in bloom, and how 
useful they are for cutting.— WOODBAST WICK. 
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GALANTHUS FLAVESCENS. 


WHILE it is difficult to conceive anything 
more beautiful than the pure-white and the 
emerald-green of the common Snowdrop, 


there are yet about the flowers of what are 
called the ‘‘yellow’’ Snowdrops, a brightness 


Galanthus flavescens. 


and tone which attract us to them. They 





From a photograph by Mr. Arnott, Dumfries, N.B. 


are not yellow so far as the colour of their | 


segments is concerned, but the term is justly 
applied to the inner markings, which add so 
much to the beauty of the Snowdrop on 
close inspection, and also to the ovary, 
spathe, and stalk of the flower. These, 
which are green in the ordinary Snowdrop, 
are of a clear yellow in Galanthus flavescens, 
which is in other respects a variety only of 
Galanthus nivalis. 

Compared with the best-known and most 
plentiful of the yellow Snowdrops—Galan- 
thus lutescens—it is a much finer plant, not 
only being brighter in its yellow colouring, 
with the exception of the stem, but being 
also larger and more robust in every way 
G. lutescens is always somewhat weak and 
small, but flavescens is sturdy and large, as 
will be seen from the illustration, and in- 
creases with comparative freedom. It was 
originally found by Mr. William B. Boyd in 
a cottage garden in Northumberland, but 
wherever it has since been grown, it has done 
well, and has been much admired. 
yet too plentiful, however ; but, as it is one 
of the very best of the small group of Snow- 
drops with yellow 
likely to be more and more appreciated by 
all admirers of the chaste and charming 
Snowdrop. S. ARNOTT. 





Scent in Mignonette.—I am often asked 


to recommend, for growing to cut from, a | 
Some kinds I | 


Mignonette that is scented. 
have grown have less perfume than others. 
I have noticed those kinds that have the 
enormous spikej are the least scented. 
Surely no one fond of Mignonette but re- 
gards this property, especially in the open 
garden. In the open on a fine summer even- 
ing nothing is more lovely than a walk rouud 
the garden to enjoy the scent given off from 
this and other like smelling plants. or 
years I made it a rule to put large masses 
of Mignonette, Heliotrope, the Sweet To- 





It is not | 


in their colouring, it is | 





bacco, Night-scented Stock, etc., near the | 


windows, so that the perfume might be 
wafted to the rooms. Another failing of 
many new types is that, while they are 
charming as pot plants for ornament, they 
are of little value to cut from. In most gar- 
dens Mignonette is valued for filling vases. 
Used alone, it is charming. In late autumn 
I used to find it most useful in this way when 


the damp had spoilt many flowers. Person- 
ally, I have a weakness for scented flowers, 
and am sorry the modern Cyclamen is so de- 
void of scent compared to kinds I grew forty 
years ago.—J. C. ; 


Tulipa saxatilis.—This charming Tulip is | 


the earliest of its race to bloom, being in 
full flower here in the 
first week of February. 
The flowers are faint 
rose in colour on the 


suspicion of green in 
the centre of the petal. 
In the interior the base 
if of a deep golden- 
yellow. 
each 1 inch in breadth 
and 23 inches in length, 


8 inches in height, and 
the leaves 9 inches in 


length and 3 inches 
broad. Since it pro- 
duces its foliage in 
mid-winter, this is 
often disfigured by 
frost in cold districts. 


It succeeds best in a 
warm border of porous 
soil. Like the Lady 
Tulip, T. clusiana, it 
has a habit of rambling, 
but 1f the 


bulbs are 
lifted as soon as 
the foliage has died 


down, all of them can 
generally be found. 
are better lifted, stored in a dry drawer, 
and planted again in the autumn. ‘This 


| Tulip has a faint Primrose scent. 8. DEVON. 





TUFTED HAIRBELL 
(WAHLENBERGIA), 
THe Wahlenbergias are allied to the Hair- 
bells, and mostly inhabit the mountains of 
Dalmatia and Asia Minor. ‘They are best 
known in gardens under the name of Edraian- 
thus, but are now merged into Wahlenbergia. 
They are all useful free-flowering alpines, and 


exterior, with a slight | 


The petals are | 


purple flowers. 


and two, or often 
three, flowers are 
borne on a stem. It 
is a native of Crete, 
whence it was intro- 
duced in 1827. The 
flower-stems are about | 


All species of Tulip | 


hardy, forming tufts which bear large heads | 


of pretty, bell-shaped, upright flowers, of 
various shades of purple. 
in their culture are full exposure, plenty of 
sunshine, a free gritty soil, raising the plants 


The chief points | 


W. DALMATICA,-a native of the mountains 
of Dalmatia, is a tufted species with narrow 
Grass-like leaves, each 2 inches to 4 inches in 
length, and flower-stems at first drooping, 
afterwards erect, 4 inches to 6 inches high, 
with large flowers of a violet-blue colour, in 
clusters which appear in July and August. 

W. GRACILIS.—This is a variable species 
from New Zealand, with square, hairy, much- 
branched stems, the leaves opposite, narrow 
toothed, and hairy, the flowers terminal, 
erect, but nodding while in bud, blue, large, 
and attractive, flowering all through the sum- 
mer. W. stricta, littoralis, capillaris, and 
polymorpha are varieties of this kind. 

W. GRAMINIFOLIA is the commonest and 
easiest to manage, forming tufts of long 
Grass-like leaves, bearing bunches of large 
It ripens seed freely, and that 
scattered about in the rock-garden usually 
germinates readily. 

W. HEDERACEA. — A native plant closely 
allied to Campanula. It has creeping thread- 
like branches, which bear small leaves and 
light blue flowers. There are about it an in- 
ierest and grace not found in other more 
robust members of the family, especially 
when seen interlaced with the pink Bog Pim- 
pernel in British bogs. It deserves a moist 


| place in the rock or bog-garden, and is easily 


increased by division. It is abundant in Ire- 
land and the south and west of England. 

W. Kira1Beti is a sturdy tufted species, 
with large purplish blue flowers and narrow 
toothed leaves. 

W. PuMmiIliIo forms a dwarf tuft of narrow, 
needle-like leaves of a bluish tint, half an 
inch or more in length, and has large flowers 
of a reddish-lilac or bluish colour, bell- 
shaped, numerous, and borne erect on short 
stems, coming in succession on the tuft for 
more than two months in May and June. 

W. PUMILIORUM is the rarest, and although 
little different from W. pumilio, it gives us 
another shade of colour, smaller and narrower 
leaves, a more straggling habit, and longer- 
tubed flowers. We find it an excellent hardy 
plant for the rock-garden, where on raised 
mounds of free gritty soil it grows and flowers 
vigorously. 

W. saxicoLa.—A beautiful species from the 
mountains of New Zealand, has leaves in 
close tufts and pretty flowers which first ap- 
pear in June and keep coming in succession 
till November. It is easily raised from seed 
and varies greatly from white to deep blue. 
The best forms can be increased by division. 
It makes a handsome rock plant, and, when 
left undisturbed and allowed to shed its seeds 
freely, gives the cultivator no trouble. 








Wahlenbergia pumilio in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere, Surrey. 


above the surrounding level, so that there is 
no possibility of stagnant moisture remaining 
near them. All the species are true peren- 
nials, easily cultivated, vigorous, and free- 
flowering. They are difficult to increase by 
division on account of the long roots they 
make, seed freely, which if sown directly it 
is gathered rarely fails to germinate, 





| 
| 


W. SERPYLLIFOLIA with its small and 
Thyme-like leaves and abundance of purple- 
blue flowers, is effective on ledges in the rock- 
garden. : 

W. TENUIFOLIA is a dwarf compact-growing 
species, with hairy stems, short slender 
leaves and small flowers, six to ten in a head, 
violet-blue or whitish-purple. 
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ROSES. 


SEVERE PRUNING FOR EXHIBITION 


ROSES. 


In that excellent publication, the ‘‘ National 
Rose Society’s Annual for 1908,’ Mr. E. B. 
Lindsell gives some valuable advice re the 
pruning of show Roses, in his review of the 
Rev. J. Pemberton’s book on Roses. Mr. 
Lindsell advocates cutting away all old 
wood severely, even to the extent of one or 
two eyes from the base. This he does by the 
end of February, and his contention is that 
these basal eyes take a long time to develop, 
and by pruning thus early, the buds have 
time to develop growths that produce their 
blossoms in time enough for the first shows. 
Mr. Lindsell mentions certain sorts as doing 
well when thus treated ; for instance, Horace 
Vernet, Xavier Olibo, Gustave Piganeau, 
Dr. Sewell, Mrs. W. J. Grant, and others. 
These were budded on seedling Briers and 
not transplanted, and they have always been 
a marked success. It is well known that 
some of these Roses are looked upon as fit 
for exhibition only, and they are not recom- 
mended to the ordinary grower; but they are 
such grand sorts that it is worth while trying 
I have 
proved the transplanting theory with Xavier 
Olibo, the plants the second year making 
prodigious growth, and thus belying the 
statement often made, that it will not grow. 
Such a glorious dark Rose as this is worth 
Plant 
out a hundred or two good seedling Briers at 
once, and bud them with the varieties named, 
allowing them to grow where budded for 
some years. Her Majesty should be pruned 
in February, for its dormant buds take a 


them after Mr. Lindsell’s plan. 


any amount of trouble to produce it. 


long time to develop. 


Beyond these special reasons for pruning 
certain sorts early, I do not advocate early 
pruning, because I have seen such havoc 
wrought by spring frosts among early-pruned 
Roses—in fact, have often had to cut back 
the plants past the new growths, that have 
been cruelly injured by spring frosts—and 
I must say, the result has, as a rule, been 
It should be clearly under- 
pruning is advocated 
merely to those who exhibit Roses. Where 
garden decoration is sought, then a very 


satisfactory. 
stood, this severe 


moderate amount of pruning will suffice, and 
that about the middle of March for Hybrid 
Perpetuals and Hybrid Teas, and early in 
April for the true Teas. ESsEx. 





ROSES POTTED UP IN AUTUMN. 


THE potting up of ground plants in the 
autumn is not only the cheapest means of 
procuring a supply of pot plants, but it is 
also the best. It is reasonable to assume 
that a plant with a powerful root, such as a 
selected dwarf plant from the open ground 
would have, makes a better pot plant than 
a Brier that has been cramped in a little 
pot all summer, and then grafted and forced 
on at such a prodigious rate as to seriously 
undermine its constitution. I have proved, 
in the matter of exhibition pot Roses that 
those plants potted up from the ground and 
grown on a year outdoors make by far the 
finest pot specimens. Anyone who was far- 
sighted enough to pot up a supply may now 
bring the plants into a cold-pit and prune 
them at once. 

Such plants are suitable for culture in cold 
pits, but do not attempt anything of this 
sort with the true Teas. It is the Hybrid 
Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals that are most 
successful grown in this manner. The plants 
should be plunged up to the rim of the pot, 
and placed about 12 inches apart. Keep the 
lights off by day if weather is not frosty, but 
close them up at night. Such plants may be 
had in bloom early in May if the lights are 
closed early in the afternoon and the 
plants gently syringed with lukewarm water. 
If these same plants were placed on a gentle 
hot-bed under glass at once, they would 
make some very useful stuff later on to follow 
the first batch of plants. Points to remem- 
ber in their cultivation is to see that the 
plants are not over-watered, and to avoid 
chemical manures in liquid form the first 
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season. A good helping of bone-meal will 
work wonders as a stimulant, only it should 
be applied as a top-dressing at once. Stan- 
dard Roses potted up in like manner are ex- 
tremely useful for conservatory decoration. 
When making a selection, do not forget to 
pot some Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, and 
Tausendschon. They make very charming 
objects when in bloom, and add greatly to the 
interest of a conservatory. Tea-scented 
Roses are best grown as standards. They 
will produce far better blossoms than the 
dwarf or bush plants. Rosa. 








































BRIERS IN HEDGES. 


I HAVE just finished cutting back some old 
Briers in a hedge, with the intention of bud- 
ding some showy variety on to them. 
Owners of meadows and fields well away from 
towns have often splendid opportunities to 
make the. hedgerows gay with colour by 
singling out the Briers and budding them. A 
few buds of Hiawatha put into such Briers 
two years ago were last summer quite attrac- 
tive, and promise to be more so this coming 
summer. ‘To be successful one should cut 
away all the side growths and just leave a few 
main stems, not too old. These will send 
out strong young growths into which the buds 
may be inserted. . If extra tall Briers are 
available, bud some drooping sort into the 
stem as high up as possible. If the Briers 
are budded early:in July, the buds can be 
just as easily inserted in the ‘“‘barrel’’ or 
main stem, as in side or lateral growths, the 
more common practice. Sometimes the 
Briers are too young to send out strong side- 
growths, we then have recourse to the ‘‘bar- 
rel.’ Let anyone try this summer and bud, 
say, Anne of Geierstein Sweet Brier, or the 
brilliant Refulgence, or a White Dorothy Per- 
kins, mingled with Hiawatha, and I can pro- 
mise them a very pretty floral picture in a 
year or two. I know that in many parts the 
hedges are cut down too low to allow of any 
of this sort of work being done, but from 
where I write there are Briers in the hedges 
of most remarkable size, which the seekers 
after standards have evidently overlooked. 





POLYANTHA ROSE MARIE PAVIC. 
THIS is one of the strongest growing of the 
dwarf section of Polyantha Roses—indeed, 
so robust is it that one could very profitably 
employ it for making a low hedge or a good, 
bold bed. Its habit of growth is quite dense 
and bush-like, and it flowers very freely. 
When in bloom in summer and again about 
the middle of September, it is very beautiful, 
and should rank as one of our best Roses 
for grouping. The colour is white with rose- 
pink suffusion, and the blossoms are of quite 
a good size, perhaps too large for the class 
it belongs to. 

These perpetual-flowering Polyantha Roses 
are being planted in very large numbers just 
now, and it is not at all uncommon to meet 
with them in large beds holding 200 to 300 
plants of a kind. The variety under notice 
would be a very suitable one to plant so 
largely. Other grand kinds are Aschenbrodel, 
with flowers of a lovely flesh-pink. Then 
there is the pure white Katherina Zeimet, 
which makes such a_ beautiful pyramidal 
cluster of blossom. Leonie Lamesch is a very 
quaint colour, with buds almost the tint of 
mahogany. It always catches the eye even in 
a very large collection of Roses. In growth it 
is as free as Marie Pavic. Schneewitchen is 
very pretty, with its semi-double pale lemon- 
white flowers showing their golden anthers 
so freely. It is a strong grower also. 

It is rather remarkable that one can pick 
out quite three distinct groups in these Poly- 
antha Roses. First there is the type repre- 
sented by Marie Pavic, with large clusters 
of flowers. Then there is the group repre- 
sented by Cecile Brunner, with tiny buds of 
Tea-like character; while, again, we have 





the group which, for a better name, we may 
term the ‘‘Rambler’’ type, with huge pyra- 
midal clusters, such as Mme. N. Levavasseur, 
Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, etc., but of dwarf 
growth and perpetual-flowering habit. I 
think their place in the Rose garden would 
serve more to accentuate the grandeur of the 





large-flowered sorts, and with this object beds 
of them even of small size could be profitably 
planted .in the neighbourhood of a large sort, 
such as Her Majesty, Marchioness of London- 
derry, etc. Pretty litthe dwarf standards 
can be formed by budding any variety on a 
14 feet to 2 feet Brier. 

Very dwarf standards can be made by 
planting out some Manetti stocks of extra 
length, and inserting the buds in the stem 
as high up as possible. These make pretty 
little plants for pots, and most of the kinds 
will grow freely on the Manetti. Ww. 


ROSES IN LIGHT SOIL. 
I FEAR many are debarred from growing 
Roses owing to a mistaken idea that they 
must have heavy soil. The superintendent 
of the Royal Horticultural Gardens at Wis- 
ley informed me that the Roses planted out 
there for trial had been a success, the 
soil they were in being of quite a light 
nature.» Unless we are going to plant own- 
root Roses, the plants will be budded, no 
doubt, upon the Brier or Manetti stock, so 
that, when we speak of Tea Roses liking 
light soil, it is really that the Brier they are 
budded upon succeeds very well in light 
soil, although it must be admitted the best 
Briers come from districts where the soil is 





heavy. Really, when a light soil has to be | 


dealt with, the planter should well prepare 
the beds for the Roses by applying plenty of 
cow-manure to the bottom spit, and bone- 
meal to the top spit; then he may rest as- 
sured that, given good, sound plants, Roses 
will grow therein. 

Although there may be a considerable diffi- 
eulty in obtaining them, I would strongly 
advise those who have a light soil to try 
Roses on their own roots. Do not be im- 
posed upon and accept Roses grafted on 
pieces of root. What is meant by ‘‘own 
root’’ is a plant-raised from a cutting. They 
will be small, doubtless, but they will over- 
take the budded plants, and grow strongly. 
It is the waiting process that is against these 
own-root plants, such as are supplied from 
nurseries, although this need not be so if 
the trade cared to take the matter up in 
earnest. There is one thing to be said. 
Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses can never be 
had of good, saleable size at the price of 
budded plants, but if the public were alive 
to the value of own-root plants, they would 
not hesitate if the price were double. 

The present is a good time to be thinking 
about preparing a hot-bed for striking Roses 
from the plants that are in the forcing-house. 
Good, sound, healthy growths, with clean 
foliage, will give better results than small, 
miffy wood. Cut them. up into lengths con- 
taining two buds or eyes, and retain the leaf- 
stalks, removing the end leaflet. Be careful 
to cut the base of the cutting clean, with a 
sharp knife, close to the eye or bud. Insert 
the cuttings round the edge of a 5-inch pot 
in fine, sandy soil, taking care the pots are 
well crocked and clean. The heat in the bed 
should be allowed to decline a little after 
being made up. Plunge the pots up to the 
rim in Cocoa-Nut-fibre ; keep a careful watch 
on them for damping-off foliage, which must 
be removed immediately it is seen, and shade 
from bright sunshine with newspaper or thin 
canvas. Pot off the rooted cuttings as soon 
as roots are half an inch long, placing them 
in small sixties in a compost of sandy soil 
with which a little nice leaf-soil has been in- 
corporated. Grow on in a warm house, and 
keep all flower-buds pinched off. If planted 
out during June, such plants make remark- 
able growth by the autumn. W: Hg: 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rambling Roses for indoors.—Showy 
plants, with young, well-ripened stems 5 feet 
or 6 feet long, in 7-inch pots, will be useful 
for indoor decoration. If the plants are 
only recently potted, bring them on slowly 
in a cold house, or where only a small 
amount of heat is used. Train the long 
shoots over stakes, to give prominence to the 
flowers, and feed with liquid-manure. Crim- 
son Rambler and Dorothy Perkins are largely 
grown, but there are others available. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


FUCHSIAS AS BALCONY PLANTS. 
ZONAL and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums and 
Marguerites are so popular that other sub- 
jects are frequently ignored. The Fuchsia 
may not prove so good a town plant, where 
the atmosphere is often charged with chemi- 
eals and fog deposits; but, except in large 
cities, Fuchsias make ideal plants for the 
baleony, front door, or window-box. To 
those who are tired of Pelargoniums and 
Marguerites, I would suggest a change to the 
Fuchsia, of which we have so many distinct 
varieties. Generously treated, Fuchsias grow 
quickly, flower freely; and, as the majority 
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may be encouraged. Spring or autumn- 
struck cuttings may be kept growing on a 
shelf in a warm-house all through the winter, 
and by the summer these will, when suitably 
accommodated, have attained to a useful 
decorative size, adapted either to the window- 
box, terrace, or balcony. Pot-bound plants 
seem to flower more freely and also longer. An 
excess of growth is not calculated to give a 
corresponding abundance of flowers. It 1s best 
to choose single rather than double kinds, 
and the smaller the flowers, apparently, the 
more freely are they produced. A small 
selection of suitable kinds may include Rose 
of Castille (a flowering shoot of which we 
figure to-day), Charming, Cannell’s Gem, 
General Roberts, Arabella, Lye’s Favourite, 





























Flowering shoot of Fuchsia Rose of Castille. 


assume a drooping habit, they are seen to 
the best advantage from below. For several 
months a succession of bloom is maintained. 
Fuchsias revel in sunshine, and are suffi- 
ciently accommodating to adapt themselves 
to partial shade. Having strong roots, it is 
very important that watering be attended to 
during hot weather, as if allowed to suffer 
from drought, the flowers drop. In small 
pots and sunny positions, water would be re- 
quired twice each day. An advantage in 
Fuchsias is found in their winter treatment, 
for, given a frost-proof place, they can be 
kept dry at the roots for several weeks while 
at rest, and this, too, in a dark place. ‘This 
treatment, it may be said, applies only to 
established plants which have attained to 
sufficient size. Young plants are better kept 
in the greenhouse, where early spring growth 





White Queen, Doel’s Favourite, Final, 
Tucker’s Rival, Brilliant, Western Beauty, 
and Clipper. Large specimens trained in 
pyramidal form are effective terrace plants. 
West WILTS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Parlour Palm.—We are often asked’ 


questions about the so-called Parlour Palm 
or Aspidistra. This is often injured in 
winter by over-watering. When in good con- 
dition, repotting may generally be done, but 
there comes a time when either a large pot or 
division must have attention. If there is a 
warm-house to give the plants a start, divide 
in March, just before or about the time new 
growth takes place ; otherwise, repot in April, 
but do not over-water after repotting. 
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Sponge the leaves often. The old plants are 
now coming into flower. The flowers are 
cup-shaped, and form on the surface of the 
soil. 

Plants that trail.—There are many uses to 
which plants having a trailing or pendulous habit can 
be put, Soon it will be time to make arrangements 
for the furnishing of baskets and boxes. There are 
four subjects that, although they are not usually 
associated with plants that trail, are, nevertheless, 
suitable if pinched back once or twice in the early 
season to induce lateral growth—viz., Petunias, Ver 
benas, Lantanas, and _ Diplacus glutinosus—which 
goon covers boxes or baskets, and is well suited to a 
basket, more particularly when grown under glass.— 
W OODBAST WICK. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Diseased Larch-trees.—I shall be obliged if you 
will give me the proper name of this growth on my 
Larch plantation and also the cause of its coming 
on the trees, young and old? Is it an endemic 
disease or the result of soil, water, ete.?—J. F. 
WILKIN. 

[The Larch-twigs which you sent are 
covered by one or more kinds of Lichens. 
They flourish best where the air is damp, and 
the soil poor, so that the trees do not make 
rapid growth. Anything that you could do 
by draining the soil or thinning out the trees 
so as to admit more sunlight and a freer cir- 
culation of air among the trees would be 
useful. If the trees are not too large, spray- 
ing them with a caustic alkali wash would 
kill the Lichens. One known as the ‘‘ Woburi 
Wash’ is very good, and can be obtained 
ready-made, thus saving much trouble in pro- 
perly mixing the ingredients. It should be 
used before there are any signs of the buds 
bursting.—G. 8. 8.] 

Lichens on Azaleas.—I should be very much 
obliged by your recommending treatment for two 
plant ailments: (1) Lichens, as enclosed, which are 
both present on a group of fine Hybrid Azaleas, 
which are planted out’in beds of carefully-prepared 
soil. (2) A pest which attacks the foliage of my 
Himalayan Rhododendron, making holes in the leaves, 
especially at the edges. I think it is caused by a 
black-fly, which appears in June, but I have un- 
happily been absent the last two years until after 
the harm was done. Possibly, I might apply a wash 
now ?—KE. MURRAY. 

[Lichens flourish best in damp, still air. 
Anything that you can do to encourage a free 
circulation of air among your bushes and 
plenty of sunlight will be of use. The 
Lichens may be killed by spraying with a 
caustic alkali wash, which must be applied 
before the buds show any signs of opening. 
These washes are not very easy to prepare 
properly, and unless a very large quantity is 
required, it is better in every way to procure 
them ready-made. As to the holes in your 
Rhododendron-leaves, I cannot tell you what 
causes them. They are very common, but 
hitherto I have been unable to ascertain the 
cause; the flies you mention are not the cul- 
srits. Probably some night-feeding insect is 
the enemy.—G. 8. 8.] 

The Black Vine-weevil.—Wnclosed are some 
erubs I found in Begonia bulbs and other plants. 
Please let me know their name, and if there is any- 
thing that wil] kill them?—ULSTER. 

[The grubs you send are those of the 
black Vine-weevil. The only practicable 
way of getting rid of this pest is by killing 
the parent beetles. They are very destruc- 
tive to the leaves of many plants, particularly 
those of Vines and the fronds of Ferns, the 
grubs being equally injurious to the roots of 
Ferns, Primulas, Cyclamens, Begonias (a6 in 
your case), and many other plants. As they 
usually feed only at night, remaining during 
the day under some shelter, comparatively 
few persons know of their existence. If you 
suspect any of your plants are being injured 
by them, you should search for them at 
night, as they fall off whatever they are on if 
in any way disturbed. It is safer to lay a 
white sheet of some kind under the plant be- 
fore it becomes dark, so that when they fall 
they may be easily seen. Then, some two 
hours after dark, throw a bright light sud- 
denly on the plant, and the weevils will. 
probably, fall down. If they do not, search 
the plants well, or give them a good shaking. 
It is useful to lay small bundles of dry Moss 
or hay on the soil of the pots, or, in the case 
of Vines and climbing plants, to tie them on 
the stems. The weevils find these very con- 
venient places to hide in. These traps 
should be examined every morning. ] 
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VEGETABLES. 


POTATO-SEED SPROUTING, AND 
PLACES OF ORIGIN. 

BEFORE us lies in pamphlet form the report 
of the experts of the County of Lancaster 
Education Committee, in relation to certain 
experiments conducted by them from 1905 to 
1908, of Potatoes, the seed-tubers being in 
one case obtained early and sprouted in boxes 
before planting; in another obtained from 
the same sources later, and planted un- 
sprouted direct from the pits. <A further test 
was applied to sets obtained from diverse 
sources—Scotland, Ireland, Lancashire, and 
the South, although the special locality desig- 
nated by the broad, inclusive South is not 
stated. To many persons engaged in Potato 
culture such tests may seem to be super- 
fluous, because two things in relation to 
Potatoes have been satisfactorily shown by 
trials all over the kingdom. For several 
years past boxing Potato-sets in the early 
spring, exposing them to light and air to 
induce the formation of stout, sturdy shoots 
to form on the bud-ends of the tubers, and 
then planting these tubers direct from the 
boxes, without breaking off these shoots, in- 
variably led to the production of heavier 
crops, and consequent more even and regular 
plant growth than resulted when sets taken 
direct from the pits unsprouted were used. 
Then, in relation to what may be described 
as place of growth or change of seed tests, 
it has also long been conclusively proved 
that such change, especially when seed- 
tubers came from Scotland or Ireland, was 
most profitable, as-such plantings always 
greatly excelled in productiveness those from 
equal quantities of home-grown tubers. 

Reverting to the first form of test, apart 
from the fact that sprouting sets before 
planting gives best results, there are certain 
causes that are sometimes overlooked, which 
help to that end. Thus, by planting such 
sets, there are no blanks, as only healthy 
tubers produce sound shoots. No such re- 
sult or assurance follows from planting 
tubers direct from the pits, as some blanks 
will inevitably follow. Again, there is no 
assurance that the unsprouted sets may not 
have been prematurely sprouted in the pits, 
and in that way those, before sending out, 
being, because blanched, rubbed off, have 
materially exhausted the tubers’ productive 
powers. These sprouted Potatoes show fully 
three weeks’ growth in advance of un- 
sprouted tubers, and their planting may be 
delayed until the ground has absorbed some 
sun-warmth. That, again, is helpful to pro- 
duction. In 1905, equal quantities of 
sprouted and of unsprouted seed tubers were 
planted on the County Trial Farm in Lan- 
caster of British Queen and Up-to-Date. 
The results of British Queen only are given 
in one portion of the report. These showed 
that seed sprouted from the North gave, at 
the rate of 15 tons 15 ewt. 1 qr. per acre, 
and those from the South, also sprouted, 
13 tons 10 ewt. 3 qrs., over 2 tons less than 
the Northern seed. These terms, North and 
South, are too wide, and the places should 
have been given. Of the unsprouted tubers 
of equal quantities, and obtained from the 
same sources, the Northern seed gave 
14 tons 15 ewt. 1 qr.—l ton less than the 
sprouted tubers, and from Southern seed 
10 tons 3 cwt. 2 qrs., nearly 3 tons less than 
the sprouted tubers. The assumption, there- 
fore, is that the effect of sprouting is more 
marked on South seed than on North seed. 
But that is explicable in this way. In the 
South premature growth in the pits is far 
more likely to result than in the North, 
where, as a rule, tubers so stored remain 
more restful. Another result of this test, 
shown in a succeeding table, is the fact that 
the sprouted seed gave nearly 2 tons per 
acre more of large tubers, a matter of great 
importance for the trader. 

The seed-tuber growth trials were con- 
ducted over four years, but the two best 
seasons were those of 1906-08, the other sea- 
sons having been in the county unfavourable. 
In all respects the nature of soil, general 
culture, manuring, and other conditions were 
equal, hence all differences in results were 
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due solely to the place of seed-tuber growth. 
These tests are summarised in one table, 
comprising last year’s results of Up-to-Date 
only. Thus, the trial included tubers from 
Kinross, North Ireland, Lancashire Moss, 
and the South (the locality is not given, 
which is unfortunate). Now, with this trial, 


the sprouting and  non-sprouting tests 
at planting-time were repeated, with 
these results: Early-sprouted Scotch, 
12 tons 38 cwt. 1 gr. per acre; Irish, 


11 tons 4 ewt. 1 qr; Lancashire Moss top, 
9 tons 19 ewt.; South, 9 tons 10 ewt.; and 
Lancashire sand, 8 tons 19 ewt. Then, of the 
unsprouted seed, Scotch gave 10 tons 9 ewt. 
2 qrs.; Irish, 10 tons 7 cwt.; Lancashire 
sandy soil, 9 tons 1 qr.—just about the same 
as the sprouted seed; Lancashire Moss, 
7 tons 17 ewt.; and South, 7 tons 3 ewt. 
Summarised, these results show that the 
sprouted sets gave an average of 10 tons 
7 cewt., and the unsprouted 8 tons 19 ewt. 
But the chief test in this case was that re- 
lating to place of seed-growth, and most 
certainly both Scotland and Ireland come 
out a long way better than do Lancashire or 
the South; while the two results of sprouted 
seed of Scotland and Ireland show over the 
two results of Lancashire Moss and South 
an increase of close upon 3 tons per acre. 
Of the unsprouted seed, the increase on 
Scotch and Irish over both Lancashire soil 
sets—the next heaviest—is close on 4 tons 
per acre. Now, it is well, so far as Southern 
readers are concerned, to learn that in their 
district the change of home-grown seed to 
that from Scotland or Ireland is much 
greater than in this case, seeing that Lanca- 
shire is so much more northerly, and has a 
more humid climate than the South as a 
rule has. We have seen in Surrey increases 
from both Scotch and Irish sets of 50 per 
cent. to 70 per cent. over the produce on 
equal breadths from Surrey-grown seed. The 
advantage of such change of seed-tubers is 
almost incalculable. 





PROTECTION OF BROCCOLI. 

IN your issue for February 20th (page 106) 
appears a note by Mr. J. Crook as to the 
hardiness of winter Broccoli. With the 
truth of much that is written I quite agree. 
Mr. Crook very rightly says that in severe 
winters no kind of Broccoli is safe, though, 
as is well known, some kinds are hardier than 
others. This past winter has proved a very 
disastrous one for the main crop plantings. 
Later plantings, which have dwarf stem- 
growth, have survived, while the earlier ones 
are in very many cases dead and gone. Mr. 
Crook refers to a means of protection prac- 
tised here, that has often given me a supply 
of small heads when outdoor beds have suf- 
fered. A small, unheated glass-house, to 
which the plants are removed as they ad- 
vance to the early stages of maturity, is 
utilised for this purpose. It is well known 
that it is when Broccoli commences to form 
the “‘flower’’ or ‘‘curd”’ that, hardy as it 
has proved itself up to this point, it is very 
susceptible then to frost. If the plants can 
be lifted and placed beyond the reach of 
frost when thus far advanced, a supply of 
heads may often be had, whereas the same 
plantation left unprotected may perish. 

An old custom, which serves a similar pur- 
pose, is to lay the plants in autumn with 
their heads facing north or west, covering as 
much of the stem as pessible with soil during 
the process. The object of this is to protect 
the heart of the plant with its own leaves, 
and prevent the accumulation of rain and 
snow in the leaf-axils and heart. The object 
of laying them towards the north or west is 
to prevent the morning sun shining directly 
upon the vital portion of the plant to accen- 
tuate frost injury. Even a cold glass-house 
does not offer all the possible assurance of 
safety, because the frost quickly takes pos- 
session of the plants and soil unless other 
aids are brought into use. A covering of dry 
strawy material, Bracken, or even coarse hay 
will help much in warding off frost, and what 
is of further importance, these coverings are 
kept dry. I would emphasise the fact that 
though the stress of weather will, and often 
does, reduce the Broccoli supply to a very 
serious extent, effort should not be relaxed in 
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the choice and culture of good stocks each 
year, for, as Mr. Crook says, no one can fore- 
see what the weather may be. A large num- 
ber of sorts is not necessary, nor is a severely 
stinted one reliable. 


Rood Ashton. W. STRUGNELL. 





SOME GOOD PEAS. 

WHAT is describ2d—perhays somewhat floridly 
—as a very fine late Pea has this winter been 
put into commerce, under the name of Rear- 
guard. It seems to have been of Irish 
origin, but the parentage is not given. That 
is unfortunate, as, if the product of a careful 
cross, of course, the parentage should be 
known. The pods are long, pointed, and, 
judging by the illustrations of it published, 
bear close resemblance to Exhibition Marrow 
Pea. In one seed-list an illustration of the 
well-known Gladstone Pea seems to do duty 
for Rearguard. Its height is, in strong soil, 
about 4 feet. It is described as a materially 
improved Gladstone. With a view to satisfy 
myself on that head, as it is really needful 
not to be too confiding in glowing descriptions 
of the wonderful merits of novelties, I have 
obtained seed of Rearguard, of a fine stock of 
Gladstone, Senator, and a dwarfer, and not 
yet widely known Pea, the Bell. This last 
was first sent to the Fruit Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society by Messrs. Bell 
and Beibersteidt, of Scotland, some two years 
since, when, being presented as plants in 
full bearing, an award of merit was granted 
to it. This is described as but 1} feet in 
height, but the plants then seen were much 
taller. These five varieties I purpose grow- 
ing as a small trial this season. It is well 
that all who can do so should, as cireum- 
stances will admit, test new things for them- 
selves and as a small trial usually suffices, 
the cost is inconsiderable. The ripe seeds 
of Rearguard are bluer, generally, in colour 
than are those of the other varieties named; 
but in this case, as in the others, a few white 
seeds are found. At one time these white 
seeds would have been selected, grown on, 
and put into commerce as a separate variety. 
Now that is rarely done, as, no matter 
whether seed be white or blue, these odd 
fluctuations in colour will crop up. If I 
were to add a sixth Pea to the selection 
named, it would be a first early, such as 
Early Giant. rE. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

ACucumber disease.—I have found two or three 
of the leaves on each growth welt as by the sun just 
as some of the fruit is ready to cut. The leaves con- 
tinue to do so till the plants are all dead. What can 
I do to prevent it? Is it in the soil, which is com- 
mon garden mould mixed with some hot-bed manure? 
—J. THROWER. 


[According to your description, we take 
this to be what is known as Cucumber An- 
thracnose (Glocosporium lagenarium). As a 
preventive, spray the foliage (do not wait 
until the disease puts in an appearance) with 
a solution of sulphide of potassium, and be 
careful to thoroughly wet both the upper and 
under-surfaces of the leaves. To make this, 
dissolve 1 oz. of the sulphide in 14 gallons 
of water, and add 1 oz. of soft-soap, which 
must be dissolved separately in a little hot 
water. If this should make more than you 
can use or require at one time, then use half 
the quantity of the chemical, soft-soap, and 
water named, as it will not keep. Three 
sprayings, with an interval of seven or ten 
days between, should prevent the disease 
from troubling you this season if cultural 
matters are strictly attended to.] 


Tomatoes.—Many people fail to prepare 
their plants early enough, consequently one 
often finds plants in middle bearing towards 
the second or third week in September, when 
room is wanted for other things. Usually, 
owing to lack of opportunity, those who take 
up Tomato growing in a small house, sow their 
seed too late, so that the plants, instead of 
being large enough to be placed in their final 
pots or boxes, are weeks short of that stage 
by the time the house is cleared, say, at the 
middle of May. Where only a small number 
of plants is required it is much better to 
purchase established plants, or, at any rate, 
plants well advanced, than to trouble with 





' sowing seed and pricking off and growing on. 
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The early crop of fruit one is able to obtain 
_ from plants raised earlier will justify the ex- 
| pense, and, after all, when one comes to take 
into consideration how cheaply plants can be 
purchased, it does not pay one with little 
accommodation to grow from seed, unless he 
} has ample room. Early plants mean early 
' fruiting, and the house free in the autumn 
| when Chrysanthemums and other plants must 
be housed. Last year I saw a house filled with 
plants which had cost one penny each, but 
fruit was cut fully a month earlier than in the 
preceding year from home-raised plants.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 


Seaweed as manure.—Seaweed has con- 
siderable value as a manure, and is largely 
used for this purpose in this country. In 
New England, according to Mr. W. H. Beal 
(Bulletin xii., 1899, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture), some of the best farms are largely 
maintained by the use of Seaweed. It is 
partially dried on the beach before being 
earted on to the land, so as to reduce the 
/ weight and consequent cost of conveyance, 
but it is not considered advisable to allow the 
weed to become quite dry, as it does not then 
| readily decompose in the soil. Nor should it 

be allowed to ferment, or its manurial pro- 
» perties will be weakened. It is applied at 
the rate of from 20 tons to 30 tons to the 

acre, a ton containing about 80 per cent. of 
water, and about 0.4 per cent. nitrogen, 

0.7 per cent. potash, and 0.1 per cent. of 
_phosphoric acid. Seaweed is, therefore, 

what is known as a potassic manure. It 

also supplies the soil with a large amount of 
} humus, thus improving its physical proper- 
ties. It is not, however, so well-balanced as 
‘ordinary farmyard manure, and to get the 
best results, it should be used in combination 
with a bone or phesphate manure; it has 
‘one great advantage in its freedom from weed 


seeds, insects, and the germs of plant 
diseases. Seaweed is used by farmers chiefly 


| for Potatoes and Clover, and while it is said 
to sometimes affect their flavour, it certainly 
tends to decrease scab in Potatoes. For this 
reason, it might be tried for soils known to 
be affected with the warty disease. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that Seaweed 
has a value as a garden manure, especially 
on sandy soils and for leguminous crops. It 
should be wheeled on to the ground in the 
autumn and dug in early. If mixed with 
/farmyard manure, it may be allowed to stay 
in a heap until the whole is rotten and fit for 
‘application in spring. Generally, however, 
the farmers who use it prefer to apply the 
Seaweed manure in the fall, so as to give it 
time to decay in the soil before Potatoes are 
planted. The manurial value of Seaweed 
varies with the species, the best being Kelp 
or Drift-weed (Laminaria), Fucus, and Dulse 
(Rhodymenia). In the south and west of 
England, where Seaweed is used as a manure 
for gardens on the coast, it is drawn in win- 
ter and heaped with soil or manure and lime, 
and turned occasionally; in about three 
months it is decayed and fit for use. Burn- 
ing it and then using the ash as a fertiliser 
is sometimes practised, but the game is not 
worth the candle, and it would be cheaper to 
buy the chemicals and apply them.—7'he 
Field. 

Scarcity of green crops.—The notes of 
“West Wilts’? on these in a recent issue 
,should be read carefully by all those who 
have suffered severe loss. In my garden I 
have Scotch Kale that I was obliged to plant 
on very loose ground. The major part is 
killed just below the foliage, where the stem 
is soft, and although these will break lower 
down, the tops and most profitable part are 
gone. In aseed-bed near I thinned out those 
that were not needed, leaving the rest. 
These are not half the height, but not one is 
killed. For years I have regarded a soft 
growth, let it be produced in whatever way 
it may, as bad. Speaking broadly, garden 
culture is too good for green crops to stand 
the severe cold. This can be modified by 
late planting on poor land. Added to this, 
the plants are nearer the ground, and can 
be protected by snow. I do not agree with 
“East Devon’’ as to the cause arising from 
‘not setting out the plants in summer. I 
could show him thousands destroyed by 
_frost.—West SURREY. 
| 


} 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


DIGGING AMONG SHRUBS. 


THE spade is one of the most useful tools in 
the garden in its place, but when we use it in 
beds and borders between and among choice 
plants, shrubs, and trees, much injury is 


done. It is useless to look to our great public | 


parks and gardens, otherwise than to learn 
what not to do. There is absolutely no need 
whatever for digging shrubberies. Appar- 


ently in many cases it is only done in accord- 


ance with false ideas as to what constitutes 
neatness. It does not matter 
young, healthy roots are turned upwards and 
exposed to the frosts and piercing winds of 
winter and early spring. Some shrubs may 
require pruning at different times, but some 
never need it; whereas, the rule is to prune 


its own individuality to attract attention or 
beautify the spot it might adorn. 
evidences of this pernicious 
found in public gardens. In the formation of 
new plantations of shrubs, the site should be 
thoroughly well prepared by deep digging, 
adding fresh good soil or manure if necessary. 
If the choicer families are simply grouped 


in proper association and away from the ram- | 
pant ravenous subjects which overrun and | 


choke them, there would be less need for the 
use of the knife, the spade would never be 
wanted, and any additional food could he 
applied by surface dressing. 

Flower-beds and borders, too, come in for 
a lot of needless digging. Those that are 
empty at the time, to be filled perhaps with 
summer flowering plants, are not included 
here. With the fast increasing and extended 
cultivation of hardy plants in beds and 
borders devoted solely to them, the same an- 
nual digging is practised, partly from a de- 
sire to benefit the plants by giving a dressing 
of manure, and to make the border look fresh, 


neat, and tidy. If hardy plants would be well | 


grown, the bed or border should be previously 


well prepared by deep digging until a depth | 


of from 2 feet to 3 feet is obtained. Such a 
border, when once made, has no need of an- 


nual digging, and it permits of the happiest | 


associations of fine-foliaged and flowering 


plants with a view to covering every inch of | 


bare ground—a thing impossible when the 
ground between the plants has to be dug. 
There comes a time with mest hardy plants 
when they are benefited by being relifted, 
divided, and transplanted. That is th 
season to dig and manure the site they 
have occupied. All soils are not alike 
and require different treatment. The fre- 
quent breaking up of light soils is especially 
disastrous. Those of a heavy nature which 
become solid and afterwards crack may have 
the surface improved by pointing them over 
with a fork or by the use of the hoe. 


mains that thousands of bulbous-rooted plants 


are sacrificed by the spade, whilst those that | L } 
: : y I | been known in this country for over a hundred 


are visible above ground and below a miss 
of healthy fibres are seriously injured by dig- 
ging alone. A more barbarous and ruthless 
practice which some adopt is to chop with the 
spade into prescribed limits any bold hardy 
plant that has exceeded its bounds. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shrubs under trees.—I have a piece of land, 
about 4 acre, on which are a number of well-grown 
forest-trees, under which I am wishful to form an 
undergrowth of shrubs and dwarf-trees—say, 5 feet 
to 10 feet high. There is a good deal of light and air 
under the trees. Will you kindly tell me in an early 
issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED what kind of shrubs 
and dwarf-trees will grow best under these forest- 
trees? Would Golden Elders do for one kind? Is 
the present month suitable for planting ?—AMo. 


[As a rule, most shining-leaved shrubs will 
thrive as undergrowth beneath the shade of 
trees, but in any case the soil must be well 
prepared for them at the outset. Choice 
may be made from the following: Common 
Holly, Berberis Aquifolium, common Box, 
Oval-leaved Privet, Portugal Laurel, Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum (if no chalk is in the soil), 
Cotoneaster Simonsi, Berberis Darwini, Rus- 
cus aculeatus, Hypericum calycinum, Gaul- 


theria Shallon, and Aucubas. Few deci- 
duous shrubs grow under trees. Yes; you 


can plant up to end of March so long as the 


The worst | 
practice are | 


the | 


These, | an oe 4 : : 
however, are minor details ; the great fact re- | or 8 feet, while if trained against a wall still 
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| 10 feet or 12 feet high. 
|} and Ash. 





| rooms with delicious perfume. 


| and sixty years. 


| dark days of December. 
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weather is open. When sending queries, 
please give name and address, this being very 
important in giving a reply. | 

Grubbing cover.—I have just had about an acre 


of Privet and Thorns cut. It was planted fifteen 
years ago to form a fox-cover, and had grown to 


I want to replant with Oak 
Can you tell me the most expeditious and 
cheapest way of getting rid of the stools and roots? 
To grub them would be costly and tedious. I fancy 
there is some way of poisoning them with some acid 


| so that they would rot in the ground, and, as I should 
| not replant until next season, this would be the best 


way of dispcsing of be done.— 


CLAYDON. 
[According to our experience, the best 


them, if it can 


( | way is to grub the ground and burn the roots, 
if mats of | 


and scatter the ashes on the surface. This 
will prepare the ground for planting. Satu- 


| rating the stems with acid would have no 


good effect. In most country places one can 
get the grubbing done by the rood. The ad- 


| vantage is that you prepare the ground as 
g at a und as 
all to regulation shape, and not one has even | — 1 ; 


well as get rid of the roots, which is espe- 
cially desirable if you have to plant again.] 

Coronilla glauca. — This iis a valuable 
winter-flowering plant, being in bloom in the 
south-west during the months of November, 
December, and January in the open garden. 
It is perfectly hardy in Devon and Cornwall, 
where it is largely grown, being noticeable in 
the humblest cottage plots as well as in the 
most extensive of private gardens, while in 
many nurseries large numbers of plants are 
grown, which provide a sheet of yellow very 
pleasing to the eye. Wherever it is seen it is 
welcome, for the yellow blossoms associate 
charmingly with the subdued tint of the 
glaucous-green leaves. In the neighbourhood 
of London the climate is apparently too cold 
for this Coronilla out of doors, but it makes 
an excellent conservatory plant. It is easily 
raised from cuttings, which strike readily in 
sandy soil if kept close for a short time. There 
is a variegated form which, however, is dis- 
tinctly inferior to the type. It was intro- 
duced into this country in 1722. C. Emerus, 
also a plant from Southern Europe, known in 
England more than a hundred years before 
C. glauca, is a handsome shrub bearing 
yellow and chestnut flowers in the late spring 


| and early summer.—S. W. FITZHERBERT. 


Lonicera fragrantissima. — This bush 
Honeysuckle is valuable on account of its 
early-flowering, being in full bloom in the 
south-west towards the middle or close of 
January. Before-January is out it is covered 
with small, drooping, ivory-white blossoms 
that emit a delightful odour. On still days a 
bush in full flower will scent the air for many 
yards around it. Sprays in bloom, when cut 
and brought into the house, will fill the living- 
This Honey- 
suckle is classed as an evergreen, but when 
exposed to cutting winds and severe frost it 
often loses its foliage. Its flowers, however, 
will withstand several degrees of frost. Old 
specimens will often attain a height of 7 feet 


greater dimensions will be reached. It is a 
native of China, is perfectly hardy, and has 


Although it is hardy, it is 
also useful under glass, a large plant fill- 
ing a conservatory with fragrance during the 
Lonicera Standishi 
is a very similar species, bearing small, white, 
sweet-scented flowers, but where one only is 
grown L. fragrantissima is preferable.—S. W. 
FITZHERBERT. 

Pernettyas.—Having seen in your paper of Feb- 


| ruary 27th a note on Pernettyas, may I be allowed 
'to point out to your readers that Pernettyas have 


hermaphrodite flowers—that is, the stamens and 
pistil are borne on the same flower. Fertilisation is 
by bees. They belong to the natural order Ericacee 
(Heath order), and with the Heaths and Rhododen- 
drons delight in moist, peaty soil, with a mixture of 
sand and Jeaf-mould If, as your correspondent is in- 
clined to think, the male and female flowers were 
borne on different plants, ‘‘ Bristol’’ would gain 
nothing by buying a berry-bearing specimen only, as 
that one, the female plant, would set no fruit unless 
fertilised by pollen from a male plant.—AGNES 
SKELTON. 

Saltpetre for destruction of tree-stumps.— 
Can any of your readers kindly inform me how many 
holes, and depth and size of same, are necessary for 
the destruction of stumps in relation to the diameter 
of tree-stumps?—CONSTANT READER. 


Will correspondents and advertisers kindly 
note that our telephone number i3 10402 Central, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, 
London, E..C. ? 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—In some soils the Cal- 
ceolaria is very uncertain. C. amplexicaulis 
is probably the most reliable variety, but 
those who are tired of Calceolarias, and are 
looking for substitutes, will find Yellow 
Queen Antirrhinum, also White Queen and 
Scarlet King, come fairly true from seeds, 
and make good masses, either in beds or 
borders, and if the seed-pods are cut off, 
the plants will flower till frost comes. Seeds 
sown now in heat, and the seedlings pricked 
off into boxes, will be ready to go out in 
May, and be in flower in June. Gazanias 
make neat yellow beds, but the flowers want 
sunshine to open them. There are two new 
annual Chrysanthemums (Golden Gem and 
Snowball), that I think will be useful, as 
they are dwarf and sturdy, and there is a 
new annual Calliopsis (Tom Thumb Beauty), 
very dwarf and compact. There are very 
pretty things in Portulaccas suitable for 
planting on rockwork or in any dry, sunny 
spot. A little lime-rubble or mortar should 
be mixed with the soil, and a little old 
manure or leaf-mould. Sow the seeds thinly 
in small pots in porous soil, and plant out in 
May after hardening off. They may, of 
course, be sown outside in warm spots on 
the rockery. Summer-flowering bulbs, such 
ay Anemones, Ranunculuses, Hyacinthus 
candicans, and most Lilies except candidum, 
may yet be planted. Carnation-beds should 
be in condition for planting now. Tree and 
shrub-planting may still be done. Use 
mulch freely to keep the moisture in the 
soil, and secure the plants from wind-pres- 
sure. 


Fruit garden.—Those who plant trees on 
dwarfing stocks should not permit the spade 
to be used over the roots. Many failures in 
fruit culture may be traced to digging among 
these roots. Apples on Paradise and Pears 
on the Quince must be mulched with good 
manure to encourage the surface roots. In 
the matter of general top-dressing some dis- 
crimination is necessary, as it is only the 
trees which bear freely which need extra 
support. It is considered late for planting 
fruit-trees, as the buds are moving, but I 
should rather plant now than lose a season. 
There is a good deal of planting done in 
nurseries after this date in order to clear 
the ground and prepare for the next crop, 
and the trees always do well. In late plant- 
ing, get the trees as near home as possible, 
as the danger comes in when trees have to 
travel long distances, and the roots get dried 
overmuch. Where grafting has to be done, 
the work upon young stocks may begin as 
soon as the sap is moving. Old, beheaded 
trees may wait a little longer, but the head 
should be cut off to within 6 inches or so of 
the place where grafts will be inserted. The 
scions or wood to form the grafts will now 
have been collected and laid in in a cool 
position. The simplest form of grafting for 
old trees is rind-grafting, and whip-grafting 
on young stocks. Finish all pruning and 
training. 

Vegetable garden.—March is always a 
busy month. It is a time of seed-sowing and 
planting. Main crops of Potatoes are 
usually left till April, but the sets should be 
opened out and laid thinly to sprout. Early 
Potatoes planted now will probably be as 
early as those planted earlier. The best 
system of planting is in drills made either 
with the spade or with a long, narrow hoe, 
shaped like a carpenter’s adze, which is a 
very useful tool for other work besides draw- 
ing drills for Potatoes. Men used to plant- 
ing Potatoes with the spade get over the 
work very fast. In field-plantizg the work 
is generally done with a horse and plough. 
The worst kind of Potato plantiag is to make 
holes with a peg, and there is not the same 
chance of using manure in planting as by 
other methods. Potatoes should be covered 
4 inches or 5 inches. I am assuming the 
main crop of Onions and Parsnips has been 
sown. Many growers now sow a part of the 
crop under glass, or else sow in August and 
transplant in March. Either way is better 
than spring sowing outside, especially if the 
Onion-fly is likely to be present, for these 





autumn-sown or glass-raised Onions come 
too early for the maggot to injure them. 
Onions require a long season of growth, and 
this early start adds to the weight and value 
of the crop. 

Conservatory.—Up to the present it has 
not been necessary to use shading, and if 
free-growing climbers are trained under the. 
roof, shade may not be required just yet, 
anyway, and, perhaps, not at all. The sys- 
tem most men work upon now is not to shade 


and then apply the shade, removing it again 
when it is not required. Shade for most 
things may be regarded as a necessary evil 
except in the case of Orchids and Ferns, 
which thrive best in a subdued light. Now 
that the days are longer and brighter, more 
water will be required. Young and inexpe- 
rienced people very often content them- 
selves with just a little water on the surface 
instead of giving enough to moisten the ball. 
The best treatment for a plant which has 
been permitted to get very dry is to stand 
the pot in a bath or pail till the air-bubbles 
cease to rise; then we may be sure all the 
roots are properly moistened. Newly-potted 
plants must be watered with very great care. 
If overdone, the soil will become sour, and 
the plants sickly. It is mot often that much 
potting is done in the conservatory, as thie 
is usually done in the growing-houses. ‘This 
is the season for repotting Azaleas which 
were forced into bloom early. They should 
have a little warmth while making growth, 
and about July be placed outside to ripen. 
Thousands of imported Azaleas die annually 


Ladies, when the flowers fade, want the plant 
out of the way, and the neglected plant dies. 
One of the most useful plants when well 
grown is Deutzia gracilis. It will, in careful 
hands, make a very handsome specimen, and 
will improve annually. 
plants are cut down after flowering, and re- 
potted when the young growth comes away. 
If the wood is well ripened outside, the 
plants will be covered with flowers. If in- 
sects appear on any plants, move to another 
house, and vaporise with nicotine. 

Stove.—If a few Orchids are grown, this 
will, in many cases, be the best time to over- 
haul any which require new baskets and 
fresh compost. In doing this, take care of 
the roots, and cut away everything in the 
neture of decay or disease, and repot in 
fresh fibre, and Sphagnum chopped and 
blended with the fibre. The drainage must 
be abundant. The usual course is to fill 
the pots half full of drainage, and on this 
fix the plant as firmly as can be done by 
applying pressure. Cover the surface with 
chopped Sphagnum, keeping the plant well 
up; crushed or broken charcoal is commonly 
mixed with the compost. Any warm house 
or stove plant’ which requires more root- 
room may have it now. Use the syringe 
freely, but, though no plant must be per- 
mitted to suffer from want of water, yet 
newly-potted things must be dealt with very 
carefully. I have seen harm done by young 
hands by indiscriminate watering. One 
of the evils of the present day is the diffi- 
culty of guiding young hands in the right 
way. There is an old saying that a young 
man at twenty knows a good deal more than 
when he has acquired a riper age and become 
sensible. 

Sowing tender annuals.—There is mo 
time to lose now in working up a stock of 
such things as Petunias, Verbenas, and Be- 
gonias. Sow thinly in shallow boxes filled 
with equal parts loam and leaf-mould, with 
some sand. Sift a little of the soil for 
covering the seeds, adding a little more 
sand. Press the soil into the boxes firmly. 
The soil should be in a medium state as 
regards moisture. Sow the seeds thinly, and 
cover lightly, pressing it down with the 
bottom of a small pot or a bit of wood. 
Start in a warm house, but move to a cooler 
house to harden before pricking out or pot- 
ting off. Begonia-tubers may be started now 
if still resting. ‘These and Cannas should 
have a little warmth to start them. Salvia 
patens should be started if cuttings are 





wanted. The same treatment will suit 
Dahlias, if more stock is wanted. 


anything until there are signs of distress, | 


through neglect in the matter of watering. | 


Sometimes the | 
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Early Peaches.—-The fruits are swelling 
fast now, and more thinning of both fruits 
and young shoots should be done. The 
selected shoots for next year’s crop will con- 
sist of one shoot near the base of the present 
bearing branch and a leader. If there is 
space for another shoot, leave it for the 
present, as the extra foliage will for a time, 
while the young fruits are growing, do use- 
ful work. The question as to what consti- 
tutes a crop of Peaches must depend in some 
measure upon the constitution of the trees 
and the amount of nourishment given. 
Peaches, if healthy, will use up a good deal 
of nourishment, both in the shape of top- 
dressings and liquid-manure. Old gardeners 
used to consider one good-sized Peach to the 
'square foot a fair crop, and they certainly 
grew fine Peaches in those days; but with 
more liberal feeding, a heavier crop may be 
taken, or, say, two fruits to the square foot. 


Tomatoes for outside planting.—The 


. 


| middle of March is time enough to sow seeds 


for outside. Sow in the warm-house near 
‘the glass very thinly in boxes, and pot off 


crowding, as the sturdier the plants are 
off in a cold frame before planting in May, 


‘to shift the plants into 5-inch pots. The 
early fruiting kinds are best for growing out- 
| side. EK, Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
March 15th.—Planting summer-flowering 
bulbs, including Gladioli, Anemones, and 
|Hyacinthus candicans. Bulbs which come 
from the conservatory are planted out in 
borders round the shrubberies and_ else- 
where.—Made a sowing of Asters, Stocks, 
Marigolds, Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, Sca- 
bious, and Salpiglossis. Potted on Cucum- 
bers, as the house is not quite ready for” 
them. 
March 16th.—Climbing Roses on walls and — 
elsewhere have been pruned, all weakly” 
growths being cut out, and the strong shor- 
tened only enough to remove unripe wood. 
| Free-growing Rambling Roses are grown in 
good-sized pots or tubs, with the long shoots 
‘either trained as pillars or trained to bal- 
‘loon-shaped trainers. Crimson Rambler” 
anid Dorothy Perkins flower well in this way. 
The main pruning of Roses will be left for” 
| a time. 
March 17th.—Put in a few more cuttings — 
'of late Chrysanthemums. Early cuttings 
are now well established in’ small pots, ready 


“. 


sabaciniaia 


top-dressing of good soil to Cucumbers in 


|Top-dressed Vine borders with  artificia 


Finished thinning early Grapes. 

March 18th.—Choice hardy plants are 
being sown in boxes in cold-frame. Divided 
and replanted a collection of Pyrethrums, 
Phloxes, and Michaelmas Daisies. Now that 
the bulbs are for the most part through the 
ground, the herbaceous borders, when they 
contain bulbs, have been forked over, bury~ 
ing the manurial mulch. In some systems of 
grouping the bulbs have beds or borders t 
themselves. 

March 19th.—Sowed more Peas and Beans. 
Moved Onions sown in boxes in heat to cold: 
frames to harden. 


warm border, earthed up, staked, and 
sheltered with evergreen branches. Th 


work in fruit-forcing house is now incessant. 
Young shoots want thinning, stopping, and 


rooted in cold-frame. 
were cut back. These will be grown to fruib- 
Good loam 


Muscats. 


plaster are the compost for Vines. Planted 





Rearranged conservatory. 


4 
| 
“| 


when large enough. There should be no ~ | 
grown the better. They should be hardened a 


‘and, if early fruits are wanted, it may pay 
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‘for shifting into 5-inch pots. Gave a light ~ 


‘house. Put in cuttings of Dahlias and Sal-) 
vias. Sowed more Mignonette in 5-inch potses| 
i | 







manure, and washed it in with warm waters | 


Peas that were sown im | 
pots under glass have been planted on @ | 


tying down. Potted Calceolarias that were | 
March 20th.—Shifted on young Vines that | 


next year, and are mcstly Hamburghs and | 
two-thirds, and | 
manure, soot, bone-meal, and a little old 


more early and second early Potatoes | 
Sowed main crop of Celery, including & 
little of the Turnip-rooted variety, Celeriac. | 
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BOOKS. 
“SCHOOL GARDENING.’’* 
ALL over the kingdom the teaching of garden- 
ing to elder boys in schools has for several | 
years been an accomplished fact. In a few | 
favoured localities where ground is available | 
and local teachers are earnest some fruit sta- 
tions have also been created, and through 
their agency lads have learned something of 
fruit culture. But in the ordinary plots found 
in school garden groups or blocks the growing 
of certain kinds of vegetables constitutes the 
chief work of instruction, and if these kinds 
are limited that is rather due to the extent 
of the plots that each lad under instruction 
has allotted to him. As evidence of the 
growth of elementary school gardens, it is 
worthy of note that fully one hundred groups 
of such gardens at various schools, comprising 
from eighteen hundred to two thousand 
separate plots, are now in operation in the 
county of Surrey, and as further evidence of 
the interest taken in the subject by school 
teachers, apart from the huge number of 
these gardens under the direct control of the 
County Education Committee, there are not 
a few groups in the towns also. In Kingston- 
on-Thames there are three fine groups of 
gardens, each one of twenty-eight plots, | 
which are generally each about three-quarters 
of a rod in area. In connection with one 
school, also there, a good fruit plantation is 
being added. 

The author of this book is a head teacher 
in a village school in the Hindhead district. 
So far as our knowledge of similar books goes, | 
we think it is the best manual on this interest- 
ing subject yet presented. The letterpress is 
good and clearly written, without being at all 
didactic or involved. The author, with the 
aid of numerous simple illustrations and clear 
exposition, has made all that he teaches easy 
to comprehend. 

The author starts by dealing with the soil, 
its nature, drainage, and cultivation. While 


* **School Gardening,” by W. Francis Rankine. Sir 








Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1, Amen Corner, London, E.C. | 
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| garden soils greatly vary, practice must, of 
| course, be still the same, hence the author 
| is strong on deep trenching the ground, and 


of getting it into a well-pulverised condition. 
Some illustrations assist to convey what he 
has written descriptive of these important 
operations. Descriptions of tools and sheds 


in which to house them follow, emphasis | 


being placed on cleanliness and order in 
restoring them. The chapter on manures 
should have followed here, but a chapter on 
arrangement and cropping precedes it. A 


plan of a block of gardens is so far helpful, | 


provided the ground area admits of its adop- 
tion, but in any case it presents a useful guide 
to those laying out blocks. The arrangement 
of crops in the respective plots is rather 
stereotyped, but all the same useful to new 
teachers. None the less, teachers should, so 
far as they can, break away from rule of 
thumb practice, as the less that is purely 
mechanical in such instruction the bet- 
ter. We have long held as a special weak- 
ness of this form of instruction that lads in 
the second year are not permitted to do their 
own cropping, having their supply of seeds 
given them for such purpose, the object being 
to see how far these boys may prove copyists, 
or show individual thought and originality of 
action. The chapter on manures is a little 
scientific. The exceeding value of animal and 


vegetable products as manures Should be | 


more fully emphasised. No artificial manures 
can supply the valuable fibre to soil these pro- 
ducts represent. A useful chapter on ger- 


mination and seed growing conveys valuable | 


hints as to the giving of crops ample room. 
The proper sowing of seeds, depth to be 
buried, proper seasons, thin sowing, 
later thinning of plants constitute matter of 


the first importance in school garden instruc- | 
The various kinds of vegetables to be | 
grown are classified under the heading of | 


tion. 


ereen or leaf kinds; of pod-bearers; tap- 
rooted kinds, such as Beets and Carrots ; 
tuberous, as the Potato; bulbous, such as the 
Onion, and so on. 

In relation to all these products the various 
insect or fungoid pests which affect them are 


and | 
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both fully described and illustrated. In con- 
nection with the Potato disease, it is incor- 
rect to say that the production of a ‘“‘new 
strain’’ has often weakened the stamina of 
the plant and that it is more susceptible to 
| disease. This is not in accordance with facts, 
as hardly a new variety of Potato the product 
of cross-fertilisation is put into commerce 
that does not show greater robustness and 
disease-resisting powers than are seen in 
many old varieties. The general cultural 
| details, however, are sound. Fruit culture 
in school plots deserves ample notice, as also 
do methods of propagation, and descriptions 
are given of some simple flowers chiefly 
raised from seed which should, where pcs- 
sible, help to adorn all school plots. 

We cordially commend the book to all in- 
terested in school gardening, and to teachers 
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THE CHILIAN NITRATE FIELDS. 


SEEING that even now there exists an erro- 
neous impression as to how long these de- 
posits will last, the recent report of the 
Chilian Government’s Inspector of Nitrate 
Propaganda, Senor Alejandro Bertrand, on 
this subject is interesting and instructing. 
The following extract shows that there is 
no fear of the beds being exhausted for 
many years. In his report the inspector 
says: ‘“‘In 1892, when I held the office of 
fiscal delegate at Iquique, I made an esti- 
mate of the land which had been explored 
and sampled up to date, arriving at a mini- 
mum total of 140 million tons. Of this 140 
million tons, 20 million have been exported 
during the period of fifteen years which 
have since elapsed, so that there still re- 
mained at least 120 million tons in the beds 
explored up to that period. During these 
fifteen years, not only have numerous fresh 
beds being discovered, but the extent of 
those previously known is found to be much 
larger than that set forth in the above-men- 
tioned estimate. My Government has just 
sent me aspecially drawn up report furnished 
by their delegate in the nitrate district, on 
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the extent of the beds which have not yet 
been worked. The surface of the fields con- 
taining nitrate in the hands of private com- 
panies in the Province of Tarapaca cover 
an area of fifty-nine square kilometres, each 
of which is estimated to yield an average of 
90,000 tons. If, however, we reduce this 
estimate by one-third, thus bringing it to 
60,000 tons, the contents of these fields 
would still be, in round numbers, 28 million 
tons of nitrate. The lots of fiscal ground 
measured, bored, and estimated in the Pro- 
vince of Tarapaca cover an area of 59 kilo- 
metres, containing six million tons of nitrate, 
or more than 100,000 tons per kilometre, 
which proves our figure of 60,000 tons per 
kilometre for the private grounds to be very 
moderate. In the Province of Antofagasta, 
3,780 square kilometres of land have been 
measured, but our information respecting 
their contents up to the present time only 
extends to about 1,000 square kilometres, 
and would warrant our taking a minimum 
of 64,000 tons per kilometre. We, however, 
reduce these figures to 50,000 tons, which 
leave us, in round numbers, a total quantity 
of 186 million tons of nitrate for the 
fields of Antofagasta. We can, therefore, 
assure the nitrate industry of a minimum 
stock of 220 million tons. No allowance 
whatever is made for the unexplored lands in 
the nitrate region, so that the farmer may 
rest assured that there is no fear of the 
supply failing for a century at least.” 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Cardener’s notice (//. #H.).—Yes; in my 
opinion, you are quite right. A gardener 
has been classified as a ‘‘domestic’’ servant, 
and as such is entitled to receive, and must 
give, a month’s notice to terminate his en- 
gagement, and that in spite of the fact that 
he has received payment of his wages weekly. 
See reply to ‘‘G. O. M.,’? March 6th, page 
141, on the same subject. Of course, an 
agreement to the contrary might be made at 
the time the engagement began.—BARRISTER. 


Canary with asthma (K. Williams).—A good, 
old-fashioned remedy for coughing and sneezing in 
birds is an infusion of the leaves of the common 
Speedwell, to which a little honey is added. Liquorice 
water will also give relief, as will a little cod-liver 
oil, a few drops being added to a small piece of 
bread soaked in cold water. Watercress and Dande- 
lion are good as green food in cases of this kind. 
Hard breathing and coughing are often caused 
through an inflammatory affection of the bronchial 
tubes, due to exposure to cold or damp air. Do not 
pamper your canary with sugar or sweets of any 
kind. Some old mortar bruised, and supplied with 
the grit sand, will prove beneficial, or a piece of 
cuttle-fish-bone may be given with advantage, there 
aor nothing better for keeping cage-birds in good 
1ealth. 











A lawn-mower carrier. —This has been 
designed by Mr. W. Covill, Pitville Nur- 
series, Cheltenham, for attaching mowing 
machines to an ordinary florist’s truck for 
conveyance from one garden’to another. It 
consits of a looped frame, so made as to 
swing over the wheel-axle, the bottom of the 
frame being shaped so as to be close enough 
to the ground to permit of the lawn-mower 
being wheeled thereon. A second part or 
parts consists of S hooks for carrying the 
remaining part of the machine, after it has 
been raised to a required height, clear of the 
ground. These hooks are fastened to the 
iron stays used to strengthen the handles 
of the truck. All of the parts are detach- 
able, or they may be fixed permanently to the 
truck or hand-cart. 





Death from exposure.—At Brentford, on 
Friday, February 25th, Mr. R. Kemp held an 
inquest on the body of Mary Miles, aged forty- 
six, a market-garden woman, who worked on 
Wednesday, a bitterly cold day, from seven 
a.m. till four p.m., when she was taken jill. 
She died a few hours later. Medical evi- 
dence showed that death was duetorupture of 
one of the blood vessels round the heart 
caused by long exposure to the cold. It was 
stated that the woman was paid at the rate 
of twopence per hour, and the coroner said 
it was an appalling state of things. The jury 
returned a verdict in accordance with the 
medical evidence, 














CORRESPONDENCE, 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epitor of Garpentne, 17, Murnival-street, Holborn, 
London, H.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PupLisurrR, The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—Fair examples 
of each subject—not more than sour in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and frwit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. Lf these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Soil for Zonal Pelargoniums (Culver).—Three 
parts good loam to one part each of leaf-mould and 
dried cow-manure with nearly one part of sand will 
answer well. 

Sea sand (Y. Y. Z.).—This may be used with im- 
punity for most things in the garden, but for tender 
plants and propagating it is much better that the sand 
be exposed for some time to the air. Any danger is 
most likely to arise when, without thought, the 
freshly-arrived sand is used indiscriminately. This 
should never be done. 

Yucca (No signature).—Remove the sucker from 
your plant of Yueca as soon as all danger from severe 
frost is over, taking it off with a sharp knife as low 
down as you can, so as to get some roots with each 
sucker. 
leaf-mould, and sand, stand in the greenhouse or in a 
frame, and keep close until the roots begin to run 
freely in the new soil, when it may be stood in the 
open air. Water carefully for a time so as to prevent 
the soil getting sour. 

Winter-flowering Begonias (D. IL.).—Good 
winter-flowering Begonias are B. insignis, B. mani- 
cata, B. Knowsleyana, B. Moonlight, B. Carrieri, B. 
Weltoniensis—with, of course, lk. Gloire de Lorraine 
and its many varieties, not forgetting the many fine 
kinds, such as Ensign, John Heal, Mrs. Heal, Winter 
Cheer, etc., that have been raised by Messrs. J. 
Veitch and Sons by crossing B. socotrana with the 
tuberous forms. There is no modern book on the cul- 
tivation of the Begonia—that is to say, dealing with 
the newer race. If you wish for any information we 
shall always be pleased to help you. 

Manuring flower-beds (Z.).—For growing hardy 
annuals the soil should not be too highly enriched, 
or otherwise growth may be excessive and flowers few. 
[f your manure has been lying for a month and been 
kept moist it should be in a partial state of decay, 
and thus be in very good condition for use. Any 
animal manure is better if it has been turned two or 
three times, to allow its crude elements to escape be- 
fore it is applied to ground, than is the case if ap- 
plied when quite fresh. Fresh manure is good for 
surface mulching. You should give your beds for 
annuals a very moderate dressing at once, and get it 
dug in. It will then become more decomposed and 
capable of utilisation by the plants, whilst the ground 
will also be more settled down than will be the case 
if the manuring and digging do but just precede the 
sowing of seed. 

Making a lawn (E. C. Henning).—Seeing you 
had the lawn dug two spits deep, and we hope 
plenty of manure added, you should, in order to 
keep the weeds down, also keep it constantly hoed 
to destroy them until the first week of April, 
when you should have it made thoroughly firm and 
levelled. Then sow it down with the best Grass-seed 
you can get, not that from a hay-loft, which is full 
of weed-seeds. It would have been far better had you 
had the ground thoroughly trenched, burying at the 
same time in the bottom of each trench all the sur- 
face weeds and soil. No doubt there are many weed- 
seeds in the soil, and the success ox your Jawn is very 
problematical owing to the germination of these dur- 
ing the summer. 


Starting Tuberous-rooted Fegonias for hbed- 
ding (L.).—A good plan in starting these tubers into 
growth and preparing them for bedding out later is 
to place them in shallow boxes, first spreading a 
layer of Cocoa-nut-fibre over the bottom and stand- 
ing the tubers on this. A light covering of the same 
material will be all that is necessary until roots are 
freely emitted. A compost made up of equal parts 
leaf-mould and loam, and a free use of coarse sand 
will do as well. Light syringing overhead will assist 
in starting the growth, provided the temperature 
can be made just nice and warm. When it is ob- 
served that roots are freely emitted, the tubers 
should be potted, using pots of a size convenient to 
the proportions of the roots. When those pots are 
well filled with roots, another shift into those 5 inches 
in diameter will be necessary. After a time, and pro- 
vided frost can be excluded, these may be placed in 
a cold-frame, and gradually hardened off preparatory 
to being placed in the open, which should be towards 
the end of May or when ali fear of frost is over. 


Tufted Pansies from seed (Z.).—You may 
easily raise these from seed now, provided you have 
a greenhouse with a fairly warm temperature. Ob- 
tain your seed from a really good house if you wish 
to be successful. Any light and gritty compost will 
answer the purpose, and boxes or pots may be uti- 
lised. Only just cover the seed, and before placing 
the seed box in the warmest portion of the house, 
hold it in a bath of tepid water so that. the water 
may percolate up through the holes in the bottom. 
In this way the soil becomes saturated, and may ’not 
need again to be treated in like manner. Cover the 
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Plant firmly in the tub in a mixture of loam, | 


| fect the flower-buds. 


| the manure-water when the soil is dry. 
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box or pot with a piece of glass, taking this off occa- 
sionally to let out excessive moisture. In a week or 
two the seedlings will be seen in large numbers, and 
these, when large enough, may be transferred to other 
boxes and eventually placed in a cold frame and 


| planted in the open during May or. June. During 
July cr August they should flower freely. Sow out- 


doors during July or August, pricking off the seed- 
lings when large enough, and transferring them where 
they are to flower in the spring, before the hard 
weather sets in. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Pruning Lilacs (G. P. F.).—The best time to 
prune Lilaes is immediately after flowering. Lilacs 
give the finest blooms on the well-ripened wood of 
the previous year. Cut out all the thin and weak 
wood and so encourage a strong and vigorous growth. 
If the branches are very crowded, you may remove 
two or three, and this will assist those left to per- 
Cut away all the suckers, if 
there are any, and if you think the soil is exhausted, 
then give some good doses of weak liquid-manure 
during the summer, doing this after a heavy rain or 
after you have well watered the plants. Do not give 
You will see 
the benefit of such treatment in the fine trusses of 


| bloom you will have next spring. 


SHORT REPLIES. 





A. G. A. W.—You may remove the unsightly 
branches as soon as all danger of frest is over.—— 
E. Weston.—See reply to your query in our issue of 
March 6th, page 134, as also reply to your query re 
stoneless Grapes.——L. Henry.—You have a wide se- 
lection from the Lastreas, Athyriums, Polypodiums, 
Scolopendriums, and Polystichums, all of which are 
quite hardy.——E. M. W.—You cannot do better than 
plant one of the Rambler Roses, such as Dorothy 
Perkins or Hiawatha, with one of the Clematis Jack- 
mani forms.——New Reader.—T. 1%. Henwood, Auri- 
cula Villa, Hamilton Road, Reading.——Bristol.—Try 
your Pernettya in an open position, and not shaded 
in any way, and see what the result will be.—— 
W. F. Glam.—Yes, the soil, having plenty of fibre, is 
very suitable for the plants you mention, as is also 
the sand. We would, however, warn you to keep a 
look out for wireworms, which may. possibly be pre- 
sent.——J. B.—To Tealise the beauty of the Per- 
nettya, we should advise you let the plants grow 
naturally. Of course, if the plants get too large 
for the position, then you may cut out some of the 
branches. .This may be done when the fruits are 
past their best.——S. C. Vansittart.—It is impossible 
to say with any certainty, but the failure is probably 
due to improper preparation before you placed the 
manure in the frame. The manure may have been 
too dry, or, on the other hand, too wet.——Little 
Park.—You say nothing as to the size of the plant 
or the time you moved it. We should advise you to 
leave it alone until you see whether it breaks into 
growth. If so, cut it down to where such growths 
start from. If you have only lately moved the plant, 
then the severe weather we now have would do it a 
deal of harm and probably kill it.——Enquirer.— 
Cover over with a piece of glass, and shade, if need 
be. Remove the glass and the shade as soon as the 


| seedlings come through the soil, and stand the pots 


or pans close to the glass to prevent the young 
plants getting drawn.——Shamrock.—Unless you can 
send us a piece it is quite impossible to say what 
your plant really is, 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—C. G.—1, Dendrobium nobile; 
2, Dendrobium fimbriatum; 38, Dendrobium primu- 
linum; 4, Asparagus plumosus.——W. T.—1, Aspara- 
gus decumbens; 2, Adiantum gracillimum; 3, Adian- 
tum cuneatum; 4, Pteris cretica.-—C. A.—The Aus- 
tralian Bottle Brush (Callistemon speciosus).——J. F. 
—1, Megasea ligulata rubra; 2, The Fringed Iris (Iris 
sinensis, syn. I. fimbriata); must have greenhouse 
treatment; 3, Epiphyllum truncatum; 4, Echeveria 


retusa.——F, F. A.—1, Eupatorium riparium; 2, Poly- 
podium aureum; 3, Cyrtomium falecatum; 4, Lygo- 
dium scandens.--—A. V.—1, Lastrea cristata; 2, Pteris 


cretica albo-lineata; 3, Pteris, longifolia; 4, Pteris ser- 
Tulata_cristata.-—H. W. Page.—The plant referred 
to is Helleborus orientalis, of which there are many 
varieties.——Culver.—Variety of the Crown Anemone 
(Anemone coronaria). 

Name of fruit.—A Slater.—Your Apple is, we 
think, Baddow Pippin. 





Catalogues received.—Dupuy and Ferguson, 38, 
Jacques-Carbier-square, Montreal.—Seed Catalogue 


| for 1909.-—W. B. Hartland and Sons, 33, Patrick- 


street, Cork.—Flower and Vegetable Seeds.——L. R. 
Russell, Richmond, Surrey.—Catalogue of Shrubs, 
Roses, etc.——James Hunter, Ltd., Chester.—List of 
Agricultural Seeds and Permanent Pasture Grasses. 
——R. H. Bath, Wisbech.—List of Select Plants and 
Seeds for Spring, 1909.—_—John Thornton, Lumb Hall 
Nurseries, Drighlington, Bradford.—Dahlias, Pelar- 
qoniums, Vegetable, and Flower Seeds.—W. Pfitzer, 
Stuggart.—Vegetable and Flower Seeds.——Yarde 
and Co., Northampton.—List of Seeds and Plants.—— 
R. Wallace and Co., Colchester.—Bulbs and Plants 
for Spring Planting.——T. S. Ware, Ltd., Feltham, 
Middlesex.—Herbaceous and Alpine Plants.——Vil- 
morin, Andrieux, et Cie, Paris.—List of Novelties for 
1909.——Ketten Fréres, Luxembourg.—List of New 
Roses.——Paul Lecolier, La Celle St. Cloud (S.and0O.), 
France.—List of Fruit-trees, Shrubs, and Roses.—— 
James Carter and Co., 237, 288, High Holborn, W.C.— 
List of Farm Seeds for 1909. 


Books received.—‘‘One and All Gardening,” 
Agricultural and Horticultural Association, Ltd., 92, 
Long Acre.——‘‘ Our Forests. and Woodlands,’ by J. 
Nisbet. J. M. Dent and Co., 29 and 30, Bedford- 
street, W.C.——‘‘ That Rock Garden of Ours,’’ by 
fF. E. Hulme. T. Fisher Unwin, Adelphi-terrace, 
W.C.——‘‘ My Garden,” by J. T. Prior. Elkin Mat- 
thews, Vigo-street, W. 
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EARLY VEGETABLES. 
EvIDENTLY all green vegetables will be 
searce as the spring advances. In my own 
garden nearly all the Broccoli has perished, 
while the Scotch Kale has also suffered. 
With this shortened supply arises the ques- 
tion, how to forward early crops. In gar- 
dens where there is abundance of glass, the 
difficulty is easily overcome. Still, many 
crops may be forwarded if thought and atten- 
tion are given, with only a few cold-pits or 
frames. A slight hot-bed may be made, 
where many things can be raised. 

At the present time, in these frames, early 
dwarf Peas may be sown. Between the rows 
may be sown early Radishes. A pinch of 
seed of an early Cauliflower to raise plants 
for putting in the open later on may also be 
sown. Raised under these conditions, these 
plants seldom damp off or go black in the 
stem, as they do when sown in boxes, etc., 
in heated structures. When these seedlings 
are large enough to handle, they should be 
pricked out into some sheltered position and 
protected for a time. If only a few are 
needed, then a few boxes would be best, 
using good soil. Some thirty years ago I 
used to arrange several frames in a row in 
the Melon-ground on a hard bottom. Before 
these frames were put in position I made a 
bed about a foot deep, of rotten leaves, old 
spent tan, garden refuse, or anything to 
hand. On this were placed a few inches of 
soil, and the frames put over. In these were 
sown Carrots, Radishes, Turnips, Lettuces, 
early dwarf Peas, and early Cauliflower. 
Later on one was used for dwarf Beans, 
raised in pots. About the middle of 
January, noting the effects of the frest, I ob- 
tained a few barrow-loads of hot stable- 
dung, mixed a few leaves with this, and 
placed the whole in a warm corner. On this 
I stood three or four boxes, in which I had 
sown Lettuces, Cauliflower, Cabbage, etc., 
covering these with paper, to keep in the 
moisture. Over the boxes I put some 
sticks, covering the whole with mats. Now I 
have a fine lot of young seedlings, which will 
soon be big enough to prick out. Observing 
cultivators must have noticed the benefits 
attending raised positions for early crops. 
For years I used to obtain my early Celery- 
plants by utilising the top of our loam-stack. 
Being in a warm place, with a frame or hand- 
light over them, the plants grew very fast, 
and were much earlier than those raised in 
heat in boxes, ete. J. Crook. 

Hot-beds for Cucumbers.—Those readers 
who have no warm-house for Cucumbers and 
Melons may start a hot-bed now or as soon 
as the plants are assuming the rough-leaf 
stage. The beds should be at least 4 feet 
high and a foot longer and wider than the 
frames, A mixture of tree-leaves and stable- 





Make the bed fairly firm by treading and 
beating. Place on the frame and lights and 
cover with mats till the heat rises, which 
it will do in a few days. A gardener usually 
thrusts in a stick, termed a watch-stick, and 
when the stick is comfortably warm, or, say, 
from 85 degs. to 90 degs., a couple or 
3 inches of soil are placed all over the frame, 
with hills of good soil in the centre of each 
light. Sometimes a layer of sods of turf is 
placed on the surface of the bed before the 
hills are placed therein. If the beds are 
very warm the sods of turf will keep down the 
heat for a time, but as soon as the drops of 
condensed moisture which hang on the hghts 
inside are perfectly clean and colourless, the 
frame is quite safe for planting Cucumbers, 
raising seedlings or striking cuttings therein. 
Warm coverings should be used at night and 
removed in the morning. 





RHUBARB. 


ALTHOUGH the crowns will continue to pro- 
duce good leaf-growth in the same position 
for some years, it repays to form new planta- 
tions every five or six years. The best time 
to do this is when the crowns show signs of 
activity in March or quite early in April, 
splitting up a large crown with a spade, re- 
serving a small crown or growing shoot, with 
a little root attached. So long as the plot is 
not unduly shaded with trees or high build- 
ings, Rhubarb is not very particular as re- 
gards position; but the roots must have a 
good larder, therefore let the ground be 
trenched 2 feet to 3 feet deep, with plenty of 
manure at the bottom and again midway. 
If it is intended to force the crowns in two 
years, the clumps must have 4 feet between 
them; 1 foot less would suffice if only to be 
pulled from after two years’ free growth. 
Now is a good time to manure the ground be- 
tween established clumps, applying a heavy 
dressing, and forking the same in as soon as 
the ground is workable. The stalks are very 
much better in colour when blanched, and we 
always get a few branched sticks and place 
around each crown, shaking some straw 
over these to keep out the light. This also 
prevents the young growth being crippled 
by late frosts or heavy hailstorms. All 
flowering shoots, as they appear, must be 
cut out, and the ground between the plants 
constantly hoed before the large leaves 
cover the ground, or a mass of weeds will 
result in the early autumn. Rhubarb can 
also be raised from seed, sowing half a dozen 
seeds in clumps some 2 feet across, 3 feet 
or 4 feet apart in the row where they are to 
remain, and thinning out to three only when 
it can be seen which is the most prominent. 
Division of old crowns is much the better 
plan, and, if not in stock, the nurseryman 
can supply planting crowns at a very small 
charge. JAMES MAYNE. 
Bictan Gardens, Devon, 
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SEAKALE. 


THE planting of the sets should be no longer 
delayed. They require a long season to per- 
fect stout crowns for forcing next November. 
This being a moisture-loving plant, avoid 
choosing a hot, dry position. I do not mean 
by this that a shady spot is necessary, but one 
that is moderately flat and that will benefit 
by the summer rains. Forced crowns are 
sometimes planted a second year if sets are 
scarce, but root-cuttings make very much 
better material for planting, securing them 
at lifting time in November or December. 
Give the selected site a heavy dressing of 
rich manure, and it repays the grower to 
double dig the ground, placing a good layer 
of manure at the bottom of the second spit, 
and another layer between the two, as the 
roots of the Seakale plant penetrate deeply 
when the soil has been well moved. ‘The 
young sets will have callused by now, but it 
is unwise to rub off any young shoots at the 
present; defer this until growth is advanced 
enough to select the strongest shoot, which 
will form the crown for next year’s forcing. 
Plant the sets 12 inches apart, 2 inches to 
3 inches below the level, with a dibber, the 
rows 20 inches to 24 inches asunder. Let 
the ground be raked over as planting pro- 
ceeds, to avoid further treading on, and as 
soon as growth appears, run the flat hoe be- 
tween, continuing this until the leaves pre- 
vent it being done. In disbudding the 
crowns, use a small label, care being taken 
not to disturb the strongest growth, that is 
to be retained. In showery weather frequent 
dustings of common salt will benefit the 
growth, and, should the summer prove a very 
dry one, artificial waterings will not be lost. 
If drainings from a farmyard or stable can 
be mixed with clear water, so much the 
better. Where pheasants abound, they 
sometimes play havoe with the young shoots, 
even before they come through the soil. 
DEVONIAN. 








FIRST-CROP PEAS. 


AMATEUR and professional alike, all strive 
to get Peas as early as possible, and, with 
that end in view, it is worth while to take a 
little pains in the preparation of the ground. 
Doubtless, in the majority of instances, the 
ground will have been prepared, and in not 
a few cases the seed already sown; but there 
is little gained by sowing much before the 
month of February comes in except in the 
more favoured counties, and even here at 
nearly the end of January the ground is too 
hard frozen to attempt it. Should the frost 
continue, it will be necessary to make some 
provision for sowing under glass, and in lieu 
of special boxes for the purpose, which all 





of us do not possess, half a dozen seeds may 
be sown in 4-inch pots of light soil, covering 
the seed with an inch of soil, and placing the 
said pots where frost or mice cannot reach 
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them. They must not be given artificial 
heat except to ward off actual frost, neither 
must they be coddled in a stuffy atmosphere, 
but given a light, airy position as soon as 
through the soil, and duly hardened previous 
to planting out in March or quite early in 
April. Assuming out-of-door sowing is only 
practical, the drill should be from 38 inches 
to 4 inches deep, and flat at the base, not 
V-shaped, as is too often the case, the seeds 
standing about 2 inches asunder. Four 
inches are none too much for later sowings, 
and, should the soil be of a heavy nature, it 
is well to cover the seed with a lighter mate- 
rial, and if on the dry side, so much the 
better for these early sowings. It matters 
little which way the drills run, so far as my 
experience goes. Respecting varieties, the 
professional gardener has his favourites, but 
for the inexperienced good varieties are 
Chelsea Gem, William Hurst, Harbinger, 
Langley Gem, and English Wonder among 
the dwarfs, while Exonian, Gradus; William 
the First, Early Giant, May Queen, and 
Karly Marrowfat give a choice from these 
reaching 4 feet or so in height. 
J. MAYNE. 





BROAD BEANS. 
THESE are largely grown by the cottager, as 
he finds them a most wholesome vegetable, 
and a good change from Cabbages, which are 
his stand-by for spring and early summer 
supply. Doubtless, the reason why the cot- 
tager grows so many Broad Beans is that 
they go well with boiled bacon or salt pork— 
a staple meal with country peasants. Wealthy 
people also enjoy Broad Beans, but they 
have to be gathered while quite young —a 
stage the ordinary working man would most 
likely ignore them, partly on account of the 
quantity required for a good dish, and in- 
sufficient taste at so early a period. In 
general, this vegetable is not a success in 
gardens, when once hot, dry weather sets in 
towards mid-summer and onwards, as_ the 
plant is so subject to the attack of the black 
aphis, and the root-waterings necessary to 
keep them productive are so great that, unless 
a good supply can be given, failure is sure to 
happen. They thrive best in a cool root-run, 
but, as all are anxious to get them as early 
as possible, a warm border or similar posi- 
tion is essential. They require rich ground— 
at least, they give much better results when 
so treated, and as a rule are more of a suc- 
cess when given a fair amount of space to 
develop. If the seeds are placed 6 inches 
asunder, and the rows some 3 feet to 4 feet 
apart, light and sun will furnish excellent 
pods from the base upwards. When it can 
be seen that small pods are formed at the 
bottom, the point of each plant should be 
nipped out, which will hasten the crop as 
well as remove the pest mentioned above, as 
they always attack the centre. Two rows of 
seed may be planted tcegether, and when 
high enough, the soil should be pulled around 
the bine so as to form a kind of basin for 
water. As the plants become laden with pcds 
they are more or less inclined to tumble over, 
eo that it is necessary to support with stakes 
and stout string, or much of the produce will 


? J. M. B. 


fail to come to perfection. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Moving Asparagus.—The year before last I had 
an Asparagus-bed made, and it was seeded, not ac- 
cording to my instructions—in drills—but in round 
patches. The seedlings came up very crowded, 
though strong plants, therefore I had a second bed 
made to use up the surplus; but, owing to circum- 
stances, my intention was not carried out, and the 
second bed has now become cold. Will you kindly 
advise me whether the second bed should be recon- 
structed, and the plants removed to it when at a 
proper temperature, or whether, as it is well manured, 
they could be put in as it is? Also, would May be 
too late? The ground is in Wales, where the season 
is rather late.—C. W. 

[It would have been much better had the 
Asparagus seedlings been thinned out to one 
plant in each patch, provided the latter were 
distant 1 foot or 1 foot 6 inches from each 
other, as soon as they developed sufficiently 
to determine which were the strongest. We 
do not care to plant two-year-old roots, be- 
cause, if well grown, it is impossible to lift 
them without seriously damaging the roots. 
Still, if you do not care to dispense with your 
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surplus roots, you may plant your second bed 
with them. One thing must, however, be 
borne in mind, and that is, the roots of 
whichever plant is fixed upon to remain in 
each patch must not on any account be dis- 
turbed, otherwise the future success of such 
plants will be jeopardised. You will thus see 
that it will be better in the long run to do 
away with the surplus, and sow seed in drills 
for the furnishing of the second bed, or to 
plant it with roots one year old. 
are properly prepared, and seed is sown, 
splendid Asparagus may be had the third 
year. From beds so treated, and quite out 
in the open, we cut heads last year (the third 
season) quite equal in size to the French 
produce seen in the shops, and of the best 
quality. We do not quite comprehend your 
meaning as to the beds having become cold, 
because when made in the usual way nothing 
in the nature of a hotbed enters into their 
composition. If you will kindly explain, we 
shall be glad to advise you further. The 
best time for planting is towards the end of 
the present month. ] 





FRUIT. 





STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 

THE continuation of sharp frosts, which, 
though acceptable in other directions, ren- 
der the surface soil so hard and unworkable 
in the early morning, and so sticky that it 
cannot be stood upon after it becomes 
thawed, is preventing the putting in order of 
Strawberry borders and beds being carried 
out. February is the month when this is 
usually undertaken, but-on account of the 
adverse weather conditions alluded to, it will 
this year have to be postponed to a later 
date, as no immediate prospect of a change is 
visible. Some growers apply a mulch of 
manure in the autumn, while others defer 
doing so until the present month. Those 
who took such action last autumn, and fol- 
lowed it up by a light digging or pointing of 
the soil between the rows, will now reap the 
benefit of so doing, as the influence of the 
frosts has had such a disintegrating effect on 
the soil that it will presently work down to a 
fine tilth at the expenditure of a minimum of 
labour, and completely cover the manure. 
The frosty weather will be an advantage from 
a labour point of view to those who prefer 
manuring their Strawberry plants in Feb- 
ruary, as the manure can be wheeled on and 
placed between the rows while the ground is 
frozen, with greater expedition than when 
planks have to be employed. The manure 
will then be in readiness for spreading, after 
the plants have been relieved of dead foliage, 
and weeds and other rubbish have been hoed 
and raked off. As soon as a change occurs 
this last-named matter has to have attention, 
in any case, as the plants usually lose the 
oldest of their leaves during the winter, some 
varieties being more addicted to it than 
others, while weeds put in an appearance and 
flourish, no matter what the weather or time 
of year it may be. When the soil is lightly 
pointed over in the autumn, simply hoeing it, 
where it becomes dry enough to stand upon, 
will break it down, and leave the surface in 
excellent order for placing the mulch of 
strawy litter thereon some few weeks hence. 
Where slugs are troublesome, it is a good 
plan.to dust the surface either with soot or 
lime, or the two may be combined. This is 
best applied before hoeing, so that either or 
both will become mixed with the soil. 

With respect to manuring at the present 
time, there are several kinds of manure suit- 
able for the purpose, foremost of which is 
well-rotted stable or farmyard manure in a 
not too wet or pasty condition. The contents 
of an old hot-bed, if thoroughly decomposed, 
are also valuable, and the same with regard 
to spent Mushroom dung. ‘The first-named 
is, of course, the most stimulating, but not 
always available; still, excellent results are 
obtainable with the aid of the two last-men- 
tioned if the materials are well worked up 
round the crowns, and made firm. In this 
the plants soon make a multitude of new 
roots, and the same effect will be produced 
if only old potting soil, or such as has been 
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used in the previous season for Potato- 
forcing, Cucumber-growing, etc., is placed 
round the crowns. The first-named class of 
manure is more suited for soils which are of a 
light texture, or such as dry out quickly, than 
the lighter materials named, while the latter 
are suited to soils of a heavy and tenacious 
character. In many cases, whatever manure 
may be at hand has to suffice, and the ques- 
tion as to which is best suited to the needs 
of the soil then becomes a matter of minor 
consideration. 

When:manure of any description is not to 
be had, then recourse must be had to artifi- 
cials. These should be sprinkled on the soil, 
and hoed and raked in on the first favourable 
opportunity. As to whether the soil should be 
lightly pointed now or not is a moot question. 
Personally, I am not an advocate for it at 
this time of year, as it means the destruction 
of a great quantity of roots if the plants are 
healthy and vigorous, from the loss of which 
they have not time to recover properly before 
heavy demands are made upon them. If 
done in the autumn, it is quite a different 
matter, as there is then a margin of several 
months in which the plants may recuperate 
should they sustain the loss of many roots. 

The foregoing remarks are in reference to 
plants one year old and upwards. Not many 
growers keep Strawberry plants on the 
ground after they have borne their third crop 
nowadays, as the best results are undoubtedly 
obtained from such as are from one to three 
years old. This necessitates more frequent 
planting and change of ground, but it pays in 
the long run. A certain number of plants 
should always be put out during August 
every year, to allow of a corresponding num- 
ber of the oldest being destroyed each season, 
which prevents the stock from decreasing, 
and at the same time keeps up the supply, as, 
if got out early, these plants give a good re- 
turn in the form of a crop of fine fruit the 
first summer. Such as were planted last 
autumn will need looking over, to ascertain 
whether any have been lifted by the frost, 
and to make them quite firm again by tread- 
ing if any are found in such a condition. As 
the ground was, or should have been, 
manured before planting took place, nothing 
further is needed in regard to these at the 
present time beyond hoeing and clearing the 
ground of weeds. Ae NV 





‘PEACH-TREE DYING. 


I AM sending herewith a cutting from a Peach-tree. 
You will notice that the bark of the older part is 
dark and patchy, but the young wood appears quite 
healthy. This is a specimen of much of the growth 
on several trees. They are outdoors, against a high 
brick wall, facing south, and the wall has a glass 
coping, or lean-to roof, about 3 feet or 4 feet in 
depth. It extends over the border wherein the trees 
are planted, which is about 3 feet wide, and the eaves 
of the roof are about 7 feet above the ground level. 
I am in doubt whether the dark appearance is the 
result of frost or a disease. If the Jatter, will you 
kindly say what it is, and the remedy?—SourTH 
SOMERSET. 


[We do not think your Peach-trees have 
been injured by frost, neither do we consider 
the unhealthy condition of the wood to be due 
to any disease. On the contrary, we incline 
to the opinion that the trees—judging by the 
specimen shoots sent—are in a debilitated 
condition, this arising from neglecting to keep 
them well furnished with young bearing wood, 
or, in other words, in not disbudding in such 
a manner in the early summer that a suffi- 
ciency of vigorous young shoots will result 
for bearing the next year. By gradually 
reducing the number of shoots to proper 
limits, which is the chief aim or object in 
practising disbudding, for Peach and Nec- 
tarine-trees produce a great many more 
growths than can possibly be retained, the 
energies of the trees are then concentrated 
on the production of these selected growths, 
and all conditions being right as regards root 
and branches, such are, when fully grown, 
of good length, robust without being gross, 
and furnished with flower-buds throughout, 
while the trees are maintained thereby in a 
vigorous condition. There is a very decided 
want of vigour in the portions of wood you 
submit and it appears to us that you have 
failed to remove the old bearing wood as soon 
as the crop was gathered. At the final dis- 
budding of a Peach-tree, a growth is left as 
near as possible to the base of each fruiting 
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shoot—i.e., the young wood of the previous | 
year’s growth, and another at the tip to draw 
the sap and to keep the fruit supplied with 
nutriment and enable it to swell to maturity. 
Now, after the fruit has been gathered these 
pieces of wood are of no further service, and 
it is the rule with all good cultivators to look | 
the trees over and cut out such wood close 
down to the young shoots situated at their 
bases, which gives the latter the benefit of 
more light and air, and ensures the buds be- | 
coming plump and well-ripened by reason of 
the sap flow having been so diverted. This 
autumn pruning has great influence on the 
general health of the trees, besides being of 
material assistance in aiding the wood to be- 
come properly ripened, and should never be 
omitted. Then, again, keeping the roots 
within a reasonable distance of the border 
surface, so that they are under the influence | 
of solar heat, feeding, mulching, and, above 
all, in seeing that the roots receive abundant 








Give strict attention to this matter during the 
coming season, and towards the end of May 
mulch the border surface with stable litter. 
If you have liquid-manure at command make 
use of it on each occasion when water is re 
quired, or you may give the border a sprink- 
ling of some artificial manure such 
Peruvian guano or dried blood. 

By the adoption of these measures, in ad- 
dition to 
details as set forth above, you should be able 
to infuse new life and vigour into the trees, 
especially as they are so favoured both as 
regards position and climate, and they should 
as a result give a better account of themselves 
the year following.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The cause of mildew on Crapes.—This 
disease is more common in late houses than 
early ones, and may be caused by fluctuations 


as | 


the strict observance of cultural | . ° ° 
|ig eut down in the winter. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HYDRANGEA PANICULATA. 


THs is, perhaps, the most popular of the 
Hydrangeas, but not, we think, by any means 
the best. Happy enough in the warmest 
counties on dry banks, where it ripens its 
wood, it is not so amenable to cold soils, and 
The following 
are the names of the best: H. Hortensia, 
H. H. Mariesi (with light pink or mauve 
flowers), H. H. Veitchi, similar to H. Mariesi 
in every way except that the flowers are pure 
white. There are a distinction and a grace 
about the above which H. paniculata does 
not possess. I am very fond of the Oak- 
leaved one, H. quercifolia, though it does not 
seem to thrive in the home counties as well 
as in the west, and the beautiful colours of 
Mariesi and other kinds are quite remark- 





Group of Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, mixed with Oannas, in Hyde Park, 


supplies of water throughout, not only the | 


growing season, but whenever they need it— 
more particularly when the trees are under 
fixed copings of the width you name—all 


play an important part in successful Peach | 


culture outdoors. 

The only thing we can advise you to do, as 
we are unable to see the trees, is to go care- 
fully over them and cut clean out all growths 
they may contain in like condition to those 
sent, and to thin out if necessary any of the 
remainder, as the young shoots in Peach-trees 
should not be closer together than 4 inches to 5 
inches. It is too late to d> anything with 
the roots, but you can top-dress the border 
with rich compost, consisting of good fibrous 
loam, with some horse-droppings, bone-meal, 
and a little lime rubbish and soot added, 
doing this after removing from two to three 
inches of the old, and what we fear is the 
case, worn-out surface soil. Tread this fairly 
firm, and if after examining the border to a 
depth of 2 feet to 3 feet you find the soil at 


alldry give it a thorough soaking of water. | 





of temperature—sometimes damp and cold, 
then hot when the sun is bright. 
ventilation will produce stuffiness in the at- 
mosphere, which leads to the presence of 
mildew. ‘The spores are generally present in 
the air, and when a fit subject is found they 
settle upon it. 
present where mildew gives trouble. There 


are various remedies, in most of which sul- | 


phur in some form is the chief part. The 
best remedy I have tried is the sulphurator 
introduced some years ago, now known as 
Campbell’s sulphurator. This is a very 
simple machine, and if used according to in- 
structions, the mildew is destroyed generally 
by the first application; the cost for sulphur 
is very trifling. The machine costs about 
fourteen or fifteen shillings, and will last 
years. 





Will correspondents and advertisers kindly 
note that our telephone number is 10402 Central, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Lurnival-street, 
London, H.C. ? 


Careless | 


Sluggish root-action is often | 


in the autumn of 1908. 


| able where they do well in warm soils and 
banks. 


| NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Holly.—I wish to ask the following questions 
relative to English Holly, as some of my trees have 
been barren of berries:—(1) Are the berries of Eng- 
| lish Holly the fertilised fruit of same? [What else 
| can they be ?—Ep.] (2) Do slips taken from berry- 
bearing trees produce berry-bearing trees? [Yes, or 
layers.—EiD.] (38) Will ordinary seedlings grafted with 
a bud from a berry-bearing tree produce berries? 
[They should do so.—ED.] (4) If none of these con- 
ditions hold, how can_berry-bearing trees be en- 
sured?—GEO. Good, Portland, Oregon. 

[The Holly is of two sexes, the male, of 
| course, not showing berry, though sometimes 
flowers of both sexes will come on the same 
tree, A safe plan would be to buy young 
trees that have shown berry. We have done 
| this in the case of the yellow-berried form, 
and succeeded perfectly. - Doubtless, in any 
great Holly nursery, like that of Fishers’, at 
Handsworth, near Sheffield, there would be 
|'no trouble in getting berries on different 
| forms, In a country in which the plant is 
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not native we should advise you to begin with 
seedlings of the wild form, not with grafted 
or plants from cuttings. We ourselves had a 
number of seedlings sent us some years ago, 
and a great number bore berries and gave a 
more rapid growth than the variegated or 
grafted kinds.—ED.] 

Berberis japonica.—At one time the 
pinnate-leaved species of Berberis were kept 
separate from those with simple foliage, and 
the generic name of Mahonia was applied to 
them. Now, however, all are included in 
the genus Berberis, that mentioned at the 
head of this note being the earliest of all to 
flower. It forms a striking specimen, the 
stems being particularly sturdy and erect in 
growth. ‘They vary in height from a yard to 
6 feet. The leaves, which are each from a 
foot to 18 inches long, have four to six pairs 
of leaflets. These leaflets are very large, 
spiny, of a hard, leathery texture, and deep 
green in colour. The flowers, borne in a 
cluster of spikes at the end of each shoot, are 
of a pale yellow colour. Unlike Berberis 
Aquifolium, this Japanese species does not 
transplant readily, and it is risky work to 
remove old plants.—X. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


SOME NEW RAMBLER ROSES. 


THE most noteworthy novelty is certainly 

WHITE DorRotTHY.—With this beautiful 
addition, together with the original Dorothy 
Perkins, Lady Gay, and Hiawatha, one may 
have gay arches at the end of July and 
during the best part of August. This white 
sport of Dorothy Perkins occurred in two 
or three different places, but so far that 
which Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons exhibited 
at Manchester is the best, and received the 
unanimous vote for a gold medal of the 
National Rose Society. Apart from its use- 
fulness outdoors as a Rambler and Weeping 
Rose, it is admirably adapted for forcing, 
as the fine display made by Messrs. Cant at 
the last Temple Show will testify. 

DELIGHT is something in the way of Hia- 
watha, but its blossoms are more of a carmine 
colour, and the clusters are larger. 

Coquina.—This, I believe, will prove a 
good thing outdoors, for the reason that its 
blossoms are very durable. The blossoms 
of Coquina are small and single, pale pink, 
tipped with rose, and they are produced in 
fine long trails. 

EVANGELINE is another single, with large 
flowers, each 2 inches to 2} inches in dia- 
meter. The colour is white, the tips of the 
petals carmine-pink. Unfortunately, the 
large flowers are not durable to the extent 
that one could wish. The bronzy foliage 
gives a rich appearance. 

AMERICAN PILLAR created quite a mild 
sensation at the last Holland House Show. 
The large single flowers, some 8 inches to 
5 inches across, of a lovely“shade of pink, 
and with numerous yellow stamens, are 
borne in immense clusters. This Rose should 
be a splendid acquisition’ to our garden 
Roses. ‘The colour and immense size of the 
flowers are sure to make it popular. 

FLOWER OF FAIRFIELD is said to be a per- 
petual-fowering Crimson Rambler. If it is, 
it will be an acquisition, but, judging from 
imported plants, it does not appear to have 
the same free growth as the old Crimson 
Rambler. 

MINNEHAHA is not quite new, but it is 
coming to the front, and some think it to be 
superior to Dorothy Perkins. Certainly its 
trails of bloom are larger.’ This Rose was 
the result of a cross between R. Wichuraiana 
and Paul Neyron. Strange that the large- 
flowered Hybrid Perpetuals, Paul Neyron and 
Mme. Gabriel Luizet, should be instrumen- 
tal in producing two such Roses as Minne- 
haha and Dorothy Perkins. It would seem 
that if we desire long trails of blossom in 
our Wichuraiana Roses, we must use the 
Hybrid Perpetuals as pollen parents. 

FRANCIS is a single red Wichuraiana Rose, 
with golden-yellow stamens. The blossoms 








are followed by quantities of pretty coral- 
red berries, which produce a pretty effect in 


autumn if they can be preserved from birds. 


ALEXANDRE GIRAULT will be welcome for 
its bright carmine colour, and the salmon-yel- 
low shading at the base of petals is beautiful. 
The flower, being large and double, should 


make it a very useful addition. In 


FRANCOIS GUILLOT the blossoms are Tea- 
like, and whiter than in Alberic Barbier. 1 
consider this one of the best of Messrs. Bar- 


bier’s introductions. 


JOSEPH LAING, like the last-named, is a 
cross between R. Wichuraiana and Mme. 
Its buds, of exquisite 
shape, are porcelain-white, edged pink. All 
who have space for another of this group 


Laurette Messimy. 


should certainly obtain this variety. 


ALICE GARNIER has pretty flowers of a 
pink colour, with a yellowish ground. It 
was the result of a cross between R. Wichu- 
raiana and the Tea Rose Mme. Charles. The 


flowers are small, but very double. 


FRANCOIS JURANVILLE is yet another of 
This firm has 
done much in creating this valuable race of 
This Rose, as also Francois Guillot 
and Joseph Laing, originated by crossing 
the type with Mme. Laurette Messimy. I 
should think, by employing Comtesse de 
Cayla, we should obtain some lovely shadee 
This exquisite China 


Messrs. Barbier’s novelties. 


Roses. 


of copper and orange. 
Rose has given me some lovely colours by 
using it as pollen parent with Polyantha 
Roses, so I imagine it would do the same 
employed on R. Wichuraiana. 

STARLIGHT is a new Rambler of the multi- 
flora class. Its pretty single blossoms, 
large and of fine form, are white, suffused 
with rose-violet, the suffusion being of great 
depth towards the margin of the petals. 

TAUSENDSCHON has been so recently noticed 
in these columns that it is unnecessary to 
say anything further about it, excepting to 
remind all who do not yet possess the Rose 
to do so this season. If they have not a 
vacant pillar or arch for it, put it on a wall, 
where it succeeds admirably. 

GOLDFINCH is the best yellow Rambler up 
to the present, and it will certainly displace 
Aglaia, which is so very shy-blooming until 
established two or three years. I think it 
will surpass Electra. 

VEILCHENBLAU is a decided break, from a 
colour point of view. It is a seedling from 
Crimson Rambler, with semi-double medium- 
sized blossoms, produced in large clusters. 
The buds open reddish-llac, changing to 
amethyst and steel-blue. This is said to be 
the nearest approach to a blue Rose yet 
obtained. — 

BORDEAUX is a seedling from Crimson 
Rambler crossed with Blanche Rebatel. This 
same cross gave us that fine Rambler, Non 
Plus Ultra, a variety that should be in 
every garden, its rich mulberry-colour being 
much esteemed. The flowers of Bordeaux 
are of a claret-red colour, and produced in 
very large clusters. This variety has re- 
ceived a gold medal on the Continent. 

GRACE THOMSON is a quaint variety, not 
yet in commerce, but it is certainly worthy of 
being sent out, if only for its novelty. It 
was well shown at the Temple last May by 
Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, and evidently it 
was admired by some, whilst, on the other 
hand, one could hear expressions of disap- 
proval. Its blossoms are semi-double, the 
outer petals indented at edges, and of a rich 
carmine colour. The inner petals are 
mostly imperfect, white in colour, sometimes 
flaked rose, whilst some have a yellowish 
tinge. Planted between, say, Félicité-Per- 
pétue and Bennet’s Seedling, which would 
blossom outdoors together, this peculiar Rose 
would give some novelty to the garden. 

ButTrEercupr.—I cannot say this Rose ap- 
pealed to me. It is true its single blossoms 
were of an orange-yellow colour, but they 
did not seem to be numerous enough to make 
a pillar of this Rose effective. 

ARDS RAMBLER is a Hybrid Tea of vigorous 
growth, a fitting companion to Ards Rover 
and Ards Pillar. The colour is velvety 
orange-crimson, shading to carmine, and 
the flowers are large and full. We cannot 


















have too many of this type of Rose if dis- 
tinct, for they make glorious free-headed 
standards and grand pillar plants of 6 feet 
to 8 feet high. Rosa, 


PLANTING ROSES. 
I HAVE four varieties of Rose-trees, about 2 feet high, 
which I have not planted yet. They are Maman 
Cochet, General Jacquemont, John Hopper, and Solie] 
d’Or. Are they suitable for exposed garden, and what 
is the colour of Maman Cochet? In planting, should 
Laplace a layer of manure under them?—R. E. H., 
erbu.- 

[The four varieties you name are quite 
suitable for growing in an exposed garden. 
Maman Cochet has a beautiful pink blossom, 
but there is a variety named White Maman 
Cochet which is a lemon-white sport of this 
favourite Rose. Both these varieties produce 
very~deuble, heavy blossoms, and it is often 
necessary to support the growths with thin 
sticks, so that the blossoms are kept off the 
ground. In preparing positions for these 
Roses, take out the soil to a depth of 2 feet 
and 1 foot in width for each plant. Break 
up the bottom of hole with a fork, then add 
manure and soil in layers until the hole is 
filled to within 6 inches of the top. Press 
the soil down firmly. Now take the plants, 
and cut back the roots a little. If they have 
roots from 4 inches to 5 inches in length, 
this will be sufficient. In the spring we pre- 
fer to cut back the growths also before plant- 
ing, and in the case of the sorts named they 
may be cut back to within 6 inches of where 
they are budded. Dip the roots in some 
‘“‘puddle’’ or thin mud prior to planting. 
Be very careful the roots do not dry up, and 
it is best to keep them covered with soil until 
you are ready to plant. A dry day should 
be selected for the work. Having prepared 
the plants, hold them‘ in the centre of the 
hole, then shovel some fine soil about the roots 
and tread this with the foot, then put in more 
soil until hole is full. The roots should not 
be more than 4 inches to 6 inches below the 
surface, and they should at least be 6 inches 
away from the manure. As they extend 
downwards in the summer they will find out 
the supply of manure placed there for them. 
It is a good plan to cover the surface soil with 
some well-rotted manure to a depth of 1 inch 
or so. This applies to Roses planted in 
spring. After the plants have been planted 
a week or ten days, go over them again, and 
press the heel against them on each side of 
the plant, selecting a time when the surface 
is dry. Firm planting is very essential at all 
times, but more especially in the spring. ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potting up callused cuttings from the 
open.—Anyone possessing a hot-bed_ or 
greenhouse where bottom-heat can be given 
may provide himself with some very use- 
ful pot Roses by potting up at once cuttings 
from the open ground inserted last October, 
and which are now well callused over. If 
potted into 3-inch pots, and plunged where 
a bottom temperature of 65 degs. can be 
given, and a top temperature of about 
55 degs. to 60 degs., they form roots very 
freely even in three weeks, and may then be 
potted on. By keeping all flowers removed 
this season, and by attention to shifting on 
when required, some really first-rate pot- 
plants may be secured, which should give a 
good account of themselves next season. 
Even if not desired as pot plants, such little 
plants would transplant all the better for 
being from pots, and would make grand stuff 
by next winter. It would not be advisable 
to take this trouble over quite ordinary 
Roses; but choice kinds, such as Caroline 
Testout, Frau Karl Druschki, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, etc., would certainly well repay 
anyone for the trouble involved.—Rosa. 


Pruning Crimson Rambier Rose (G.).—The 
best system to adopt in pruning this Rose is to dis- 
card annually one or more of the oldest growths, pre- 
serve intact the long shoots made last summer, and 





shorten to two or three eyes the laterals on the re- 
maining growths. Should some of the growths possess 
laterals low down, such growths may be shortened 
back to any length desired. At this time of year the 
plants do not appear so crowded as they would do 
in the summer, but both the quality of the trusses 
and the plant itself suffer when there is a super- 
abundance of shoots. Immediately after flowering is 
the best time to do what is necessary in the way of 
pruning. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


ROCK GARDENS. 
My main objection to rock gardens, and 
which nobody ever seems to get over, is that 


too much stone is used. In this picture of Sir | 


Frank Crisp’s rock garden, the pathways 
seem to give thasame effect as rocks, whereas 
in fact they do not, and, therefore, it is 
more stony-looking than it really is. On the 
whole, it is the best rock garden I have ever 
seen, both for plants and effect. If those 
people who design this sort of work would 
study how rocks crop up in hilly countries, 
as they often do in our own, as well as in 
Switzerland, they would see that the prettiest 
effects are often got when single rocks come 
out of the ground. If the ground is suitable, 
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ground of a rock garden should often be 
| planted. We miss the level ground near the 
|rock garden, which is so effectively planted 
at Warley with small Narcissi, early spring 
| bulbs, and evergreen things like Phlox 
and Aubrietias, and odd little bushes of wild 
Rose coming up between. It would be easy 
to separate the plants for the rock garden 


rocks and those which are better for such. 
What one ought to see in a proper alpine 
garden is many plants, and not a heap of 
| stones, as is too often the case. R: 





WHEN THE DAYS LENGTHEN. 
EVEN in the depth of winter, when there: is 
little sign of life, woods are not altogether 
devoid of heauty. Just now, perhaps, is the 
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into two series—those needing no comfort of | 


| those of any other tree in glen or forest. Now 
| they stand unclothed and motionless: but 
| soon their tendril-like growths, festooned 
| with catkins, will blow about under the tufts 
of fresh green foliage in the spring sunshine. 
The hedges, too, which enclose the wood, and 
divide the fields, are full of premonitions of 
brighter days. One finds Dog Roses, Honey- 
suckles, and Traveller’s’ Joy clambering to- 
gether in motley confusion of last year’s 
growth, but tipped at every point with the 
promise of a prodigality of leaves and flowers. 
Brambles with a few bronzed and burnished 
leaves, are covered with trailing shoots of 
Bryony that fought for mastery in the long 
| summer days. All along the banks, and 
crawling along the stems of low bushes the 
| Ivy pushes out new growth. Groups of dark 
| leaves, through which peer the small white 
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View of part of rock garden at Sir Frank Crisp’s, Henley-on-Thames. 


it is by no means essential that the rocks 
should be everywhere to grow alpine flowers. 
Many alpine plants are as hardy as Grasses 
of the field, and want no more accommoda- 
tion, whilst others want the protection of 
rocks and stones. 


There is, therefore, no need for  over- 
crowding, and a much better’ effect 
would be got in most cases by spread- 


ing the rocks, which are often costly to get. 
This would not only give a better effect, but 
room to group many rock garden plants. 
Usually there is no room to group anything 
—just a dot between the stones. Few plants 
want that sort of cultivation. To be effec- 
tive, it would be far better to group in 
masses, with rock cropping up near, and 
the rarer kinds might have a more stony 
home in another part.- The surrounding 





best time to make a study of trees in their 
nudeness. ‘The Ash is easily perceived by its 
huge boles and Lichen-covered bark, though 
for many a day its dark brown buds will give 
no indication of change. Oaks with rough, 
sturdy trunks, and Pines, whose long 
branches are studded with dark foliage that 
presently will give place to lighter colour, 
rise sheer above many a sapling of the wood. 
There are lLarches, too, showing in the 
gnarled and broken branches how the storms 
of the past few months have worked havoc. 
Here are Planes, best of all trees for town 
and city, whose peeling bark adds a little 
colour in the heart of the woodland. Of all 
trees at this, or, indeed, any period of the 
year, there are none to surpass in point of 
grace and beauty the Silver Birches,. whose 


branches and twigs are more delicate than | 





flowers, show where Anemones lie, like drifts 
of snow, and Blue Bells slowly emerging from 
their soft bed of soil in the undergrowth in 
points of emerald, tell where in the sweet 
May-time, under a green twilight, their 
flowers, like a misty veil, will rise. | Where 
the brook meanders through the wood, King- 
cups on the edges will soon be ablaze with 
eauty. ; 
Some few trees, like the Elm, contrasting 
with the clear boles of Beeches, are most 
conspicuous just now covered with Ivy. There 
are other trees, like the Horse Chestnuts and 
Poplars, which give indications of their pre- 
sence in the time of the opening leaves by 
their pungent odour. Willows, ted and 
yellow, by the brook, clumps of Gorse now 
flecked with brightest gold, heaps of soddened 
leaves and withered Grass, all give a tinge 
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of colour to the landscape. Many trees, as 
the Oak and Ash, are planted on the confines 
of the wood, standing the full force of the 
winter gales, but the greater beauty of the 
woodland sometimes lies within, where, away 
from unfrequented tracks, Silver Birches are 
found grouped together by themselves. There 
one may easily distinguish them by their 
brown and silver stems, surrounded in the 
summer time with Fern and Bracken, with 
Cow Parsley and Meadow Sweet, that find a 
home in the moisture of the undergrowth. 
Every day now brings change. One sees it 
plainly in the colour of the meadow Grass 
which all winter has been clothed in dull 
tints. Now the brown spaces have given 
place to green patches, more so in the low- 
lying parts, that in January were under 
water, when the brook, swoollen with heavy 
rain, overflowed its banks. There the Grass 
is more luxuriant, and of a deeper tone, and 
in the hollows, belts of Marsh Marigolds, 
almost bursting into bloom in the sunlight of 
to-day, show where in a few short weeks there 
will be a floral treasury. And with 
*“Varnished golden flowers 
Peeping through the duliing showers.” 

bright Celandines amid clusters of fresh 
green leaves, speak of spring and its lengthen- 
ing days. The ‘‘chaste Snowdrop, venturous 
harbinger,’ is with us_ still, and Daffodils, 
planted by some friendly hand along the 
woodland path, give promise of a feast of 
bloom. Shiny leaves of Arum are slowly un- 
folding every day, and Hart’s’tongue Ferns 
are clustered thick in many a coppice. Larger 
too now than they were a month ago are the 
leaves of Flag Irises along the water’s edge, 
whose golden flowers, like fairy lamps, will 
in the long June days sway to and fro in the 
soft breezes. LEAHURST. 





HARDY FLOWERS. 
NovTES FOR AMATEURS. 

THe CorsicaAN MINT, OR REQUIENI’S 
PENNYROYAL—I have made the acquaintance 
of a wonderful little plant, called Mentha 
Requieni, which goes by the name of Re- 
quieni’s Pennyroyal, but which I have 
heard called both the Corsican Mint and the 
Corsican Thyme. It came to me from a 
friend, who had grown it for years, and 
when I saw it first I was at once enamoured 
of it. It has tiny leaves, and creeps close 
to the ground. It gives equally tiny flowers, 
of a kind of purple also, but its attraction 
for me, and also for all who know it, lies in 
its delicious odour of Peppermint, which it 
gives off freely when touched. If you stoop 
down and touch it, you can discern the Pep- 
permint odour, and should a lady’s gown 
drag over the plant the same is readily per- 
ceived. I read some time ago of a charming 
idea for rough garden steps. This was that 
fragrant plants were planted in their ere- 
vices, and when the ‘‘hem*of the garment ”’ 
touched these, the fragrance was freely ex- 
haled. Now, this little Mentha Requieni 
seems just one of the plants for this purpoée, 
and I hope my fellow-amateurs will keep it 
in mind. I have it on a little rockery, and 
from all that I can learn, this little plant, 
which is no higher than a dwarf Moss or 
Lichen, is hardy even far into Scotland. 

THE DOUBLE SOAPWORT.—I suppose that 
the double Scapwort, whose true name is 
Saponaria officinalis fl.-pl., is a very oid 
plant, for I am told that it was known to the 
ancient florists of the time of John Parkin- 
son, and, from what I have already seen of it, 
it is little wonder that it has survived to this 
day. In an hour of weakness, or in my. ig- 
norance, I was once greatly taken with its 
double pink flowers, and begged a bit of this 
plant, whose name I did not then know, from 
a friend, who said she had plenty of it. Had 
I looked a little more carefully, I should 
have seen that the “‘plenty’’ meant a super- 
abundance ; but I was then, as I am still, an 
ignoramus in flowers, and little recked to 
what trouble I was putting myself in taking 
away these roots. They were put into a 
good border among good flowers, and at once 
made themselves at home. So thorought!y at 
home did this double Soapwort make itself 
that by the next year I wondered why I had 
been such a fool as to take it, for it had 
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spread underground, and was coming up 
here and there: among other and _.better 
flowers. Since that time I have sought to 
eradicate it, and, pretty as its double pink 
flowers are, I sincerely beseech my fellow 
hardy plant lovers to shun it. Never take or 
buy a plant of the double Soapwort. 

SLUGS AND sNAILS.—Of the troubles of the 
beginner, and, for all that I can learn, of the 
experienced gardener as well, commend me 
to the slugs and snails. They seem to be 
particularly troublesome to the beginner, 
who has to buy his plants in the shape of 
small bits, often sent out by the nurserymen 
from frames in which they have been propa- 
gated, and which are tender and juicy—just, 
it seems to me, the very things the slugs and 
snails like. They have, I find, a particular 
liking for new plants, and taste—nay, swal- 
low a new plant with the gusto a greedy boy 
will show with some pet viand. If you have 
a new plant, especially if it is a scarce thing, 
they will scent it at once, and must sample 
its qualities. If the plant does not appeal 
to them, they will probably eat through the 
stem, but, if tasty and pleasant, as choice 
plants seem to be, they will not rest satisfied 
until they have cropped it over and have left 
us forlorn. This much I have already 
learned. Of course, there are preventives— 
slug-guards and various devices for keeping 
off these crawling serpents from our Edens. 
Unfortunately, they generally require re- 
newal, and a fresh army of slugs of all sorts 
and sizes soon appears on the field and at- 
tacks our plants. Soot leses its effect when 
it has been wetted by rain, fresh lime is the 
same, and there are even some ingenious 
slugs which will cast their coats, and thus 
escape from the burning lime. I cannot 
spare more time at present to discuss the 
slug, but I find the best. thing to do is to hunt 
for him at night. Caught ‘‘red-handed,” he 
deseryes a short shrift indeed. 

THE CHINESE LANTERN-PLANT.—Spcaking 
of slugs and snails reminds me that the Chi- 
nese Lantern-plant (Physalis Franchetti), the 
finest of the Winter Cherries known to me, 
is a pet plant with these pests, and that it 
wants particular care to keep them away. 
Last year I had a pan of seedlings entirely 
demolished by slugs, the mischief being done 
by two or three big black ones, which I 
caught too late, and slaughtered without the 
least remorse. This Chinese Lantern-plant 
is a really good thing, much finer than the 
old Winter Cherry, the great scarlet seed- 
vessels making fine things for winter decora- 
tion. I think there are many of my fellow- 
amateurs who do not know it yet, and these 
should keep it in mind when sowing seeds of 
their perennials. Sow the seeds under glass 
in March or April, and in the open in May or 
June, but ‘“‘beware of slugs’? must be my 
parting admonition. 

THE AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 





THE FEATHER GRASS 
(STIPA PENNATA), 


ONE of the most graceful of the ornamental 
Grasses for the border is the Feather Grass 
(Stipa pennata), a plant of the utmost ele- 
gance and beauty when in bloom, with its 
feathery plumes, which are charming in their 
season, and which, when cut in good time, 
will also last for some time in a dried condi- 
tion. Although many are well acquainted 
with it there are many more who have never 
seen it growing, and it is especially com- 
mended to the amateurs in the suburbs of our 
cities and towns, to many of whom it is an 
entire stranger. It forms a dense tuft or 
tussock of hard, wiry Grass, from which in 
summer rise many stiffish stems, bearing long, 
feathery plumes, which float lightly with 
every breath of wind, wave softly with a less 
gentle breeze, and in storms swirl and sway 
as if to break away from the parent plant. 
This inflorescence is charming, and it is diffi- 
eult to think of any feather so graceful as it 
is, with its almost ethereal lightness. Its 


height is a foot or a little more, and a plant 

with many plumes is beautiful. 

_ The Feather Grass is also interesting when 

in seed. The seeds at the base of the plumes 
! harden and come away from the stems; the 








feathery awns serving as wind-traps to carry 
the seeds to and fro until they come to the 
ground. The base of the blade next the seed 
twists in a spiral fashion; the seed begins to 
bore its way into the ground, and the whole 
awn aud stalk are twisted to and fro by the 
wind until the action of the screw-like spiral 
has inserted the seed deeply enough in the 
soil for its germination. The whole process is 
deeply interesting, and even had the Feather 
Grass not a modicum of the grace it has at 
other times, would commend it to the lover of 
Nature. Although it likes a rather light soil, 
Stipa-pennata will thrive in a stronger one, 
and will soon increase to a good size. Seeds 
can be purchased by those who have not the 
plant at present; sow in April in the open, 
and transplant the seedlings to grow strong 
ere setting in fheir permanent quarters. It 
is quite hardy, and a delightful ornamental 
Grass for the garden. S. ARNOTT. 





NOFES AND REPLIES. 


Sowing Sweet Peas under glass.—Most 
of those who grow Sweet Peas sow seed out- 
of doors where the plants are wanted to 
bloom ; but there is no doubt that under some 
circumstances and in certain localities, if 
arrangements can be made for sowing under 
glass, there is a great advantage to be gained. 
No one who has had any experience in grow- 
ing Sweet Peas for exhibition will question 
the wisdom of getting seed in early in Feb- 
ruary or before, if possible, but the majority, 
who grow for home decoration only, do not 
seriously consider the subject of sowing 
very much before the beginning of March, 
and so it comes about that it is well on to- 
wards the end of the month before seed is 
got into the ground. The question of sowing 
Sweet Pea seed early out-of-doors is not one 
about which one can lay down a hard-and- 
fast rule, as so much depends upon locality, 
as, for example, what anyone might do in the 
west of England, say, in January, would not 
in some places I know be of much use in the 
north, as I am assured by those who have 
tried the experiment in the north, that early 
sowing does not always spell early flowers, 
as not infrequently the seed rots, and fresh 
sowings have to be made. It is under similar 
conditions where the value of sowing seed 
under glass comes in if one is desirous of 
having blossoms early and long, and at this 
date, where it is possible to utilise the ser- 
vices of a greenhouse or frame, advantage 
should be taken of one or the other. Those 
who have not tried this method of raising 
Sweet Peas in pans or boxes or pots will 
scarcely appreciate the advantage to be de- 
rived; but when it is taken into considera- 
tion that by so doing good-sized plants, with 
plenty of roots, may be secured by the end 
of April, and that these, if not very much 
disturbed, will scarcely feel the shift when 
planted out, there must, of necessity, be a 
considerable gain in the earliness and con- 
tinuity of the flowers. Besides, if raised 
under glass, one can soon detect whether 
seeds are pcssessed of germinating power or 
not, whereas out-of-doors often much time is 
lost in waiting the result. Another point to 
be observed, and which, in my _ opinion, 
speaks much for the value of seeds raised 
under glass, is that they are not subject to 
the ravages of birds and slugs, etc., when 
very young, and transplanted plants stand a 
much better chance in a cold spring. On 
these grounds alone it is an advantage to sow 
under glass, and at this date I would suggest 
that those who can should use what glass 
space is available if they would miss the dis- 
appointments referred to, and have early 
Sweet Peas.—TOWNSMAN. 


Clematis balearica.—I am glad to see 
from ‘‘South Devon’”’ a note respecting Cle- 
matis balearica. It has proved quite hardy 
with me, although the garden is situated on 
a hill, rather exposed on the north side to 
the Bristol Channel. Many years ago my 
employer asked me if I thought it would 
do here, as he had seen it at Falmouth and 
thought it very pretty. As I had previously 
seen it grown as. a greenhouse plant, I was 
very doubtful about planting it out. How- 
ever, I procured a plant, which grew and 
made a good growth. Towards winter I very 
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carefully covered it with mats for several | 
years; but, although it grew well enough, it | 
bore no flowers. I then dug it up, and | 
planted it in a corner against a wall facing 
south-east, and left it to take care of itself. | 
Since that time it has each winter borne a 
nice lot of flowers. Evidently it did not like | 
the matting up for the winter months.— 
BRISTOL. 





CLEMATIS COCCINEA HYBRIDS. 
Visitors to the Temple Show, in the end of 
May, will probably remember that the above 
small group of hybrids, or, at least, some of | 
the varieties, is usually displayed as balloon- 
shaped examples each year in the large | 
Orchid tent, attracting the ordinary visitor, | 
it may be, less than those larger-flowered 
examples which belong to the lanuginosa, 





A hybrid Clematis (O, Grace Darling). 


| 
| poorer. 
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ments that those who are constantly thirsting 
after novelty in plants did not continue the 
work, hence to-day our gardens are the 
The few varieties that are at pre- 
sent fairly well known commercially are of 
much beauty, and we cannot too strongly 
urge a freer use of the members of this 
very elegant set. The illustration we give 
to-day will afford a good idea of the form of 


| the flower, and for the rest those interested 


should plant and see for themselves. 
The following are some of the more distinct 
varieties :— 
COUNTESS 


OF ONSLOW.—lI‘lowers 


bell- 


| shaped, violet-purple, with broad scarlet band 
down the centre of each petal. 

DucHEss OF ALBANY.—A charming shade 
of pink, deep at centre of petals, and with 
light margin. 





From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden 


at Haslemere, Surrey. 


Jackmani or other sections. At the same 
time, the hybrids of which we write, which 
have been obtained by intercrossing the 
American species C. coccinea and the reddish 
plum-coloured variety of the free-flowering 
Jackmani type, are deserving of the widest 
popularity by reason of their elegant form 
and shade of colour, which separate them 
from all other Clematises. These climbers 
cannot adequately be presented to view from 
a photographic picture alone—they must be 
seen on rustic pole or pergola, arch or 
verandah, or where the plants are allowed 
to ramble over rocky mound or prominence. 
Nothing will delight the eye more than a 
pretty tangle of the delicately-coloured 
flowers of these plants. To the first hybri- 
disers of these pretty Clematises the results 
were very disappointing, I believe. It was 
doubtless also due to these early disappoint- 





DucHEss OF YORK.—Blush pink to deep 
pink, very free. 

GRacE Darina (see _ illustration).—A 
charming variety with rose-carmine coloured 
flowers. Very free and hardy. 

Sirk TREVOR LAWRENCE.—A beautiful 
bright crimson, the long bell-shaped blos- 
soms slightly recurved at the points. 

Hed 





The Sweet Sultan (C.).—This hardy annual 
ought to succeed to perfection in a light sandy loam 
made fairly rich. An open and sunny position is best. 
Possibly your plants have been kept too long in the 
boxes before they were pricked out, or not kept suffi- 
ciently moist afterwards. It is always best to sow 
some seeds in the open ground, thinning the seedlings 
out to 4 inches or 5 inches asunder, and some in 
boxes. Then, if one lot fails, the other you have to 
fall back on. Treated as a hardy annual we have 
always found the Sweet Sultan grow freely enough in 
any open garden soil, 








ROOM AND WINDOW. 





ASPIDISTRA LURIDA. 


THE Aspidistra must be regarded as the most 
accommodating of all indoor plants, in proof 
of which one has but to note the many thriv- 
ing specimens to be met with in the windows 
of dwelling-houses. Still, all are not happy 
in their surroundings, and this is really not 
to be wondered at when the treatment meted 
out to some of them is taken into considera- 
tion. In order to keep an Aspidistra in 
health, it is very necessary to remember a 
few simple but vital points. In the first 
place, there is the question of watering, con- 
cerning which many mistakes are made. 
The commonest error is to give too much 
water at the roots—indeed, it is an open 
question whether this is not answerable for 
the ill-health of three parts of the Aspidis- 
tras that fall into this state. The ornamental 
pots, jardinieres, and saucers are all water- 
proof, and consequently they retain every 
drop that drains from the plant. The result 
of this is that the pot is often found to be 
standing in some inches of stagnant water, 
and the soil around the roots is in a sour and 
sodden state, being, in fact, no better than 
mud. Plants that stand in such receptacles 
should be taken therefrom before they are 
watered, and, if the weather is favourable, 
they may be stood out-of-doors. Then, if the 
soil is dry, each plant should be soaked for 
at least ten minutes in a pail of water, in 
order that the soil may be thoroughly wetted. 
After this the pot must be allowed to drain 
thoroughly before taking it indoors. A com- 
mon question is: How often shall I water my 
Aspidistra? This is a difficult question, as 
so much depends upon the size of the pot, 
the condition of the roots, the consistency 
of the soil, the position the plant occupies, 
as well as the season of the year. Some- 
times in summer a plant may be watered 
every second or third day with advantage, 
and in winter a period of a week or ten days 
may elapse between the waterings. Aspi- 
distras should never be exposed to the full 
rays of the sun except during the winter 
months, yet they may often be seen in the 
height of summer standing in full sunshine, 
the result being yellow leaves and an un- 
healthy condition of the plant. Direct 
draughts should also, as far as possible, be 
avoided. 

REPOTTING AND DIVIDING.—These notes 
on the Aspidistra are suggested by the fact 
that the month of April is the best time of 
the whole year to carry out any repotting 
or dividing that may be necessary. A suit- 
able compost may be made of two-thirds 
loam to one-third leaf-mould or peat, and a 
liberal sprinkling of silver-sand. This soil 
should not be sifted, but pulled to pieces 
with the hand, all impurities being thrown 
out. Then, if thoroughly mixed together, 
and in a moderate state of moisture, it is 
ready for use. In the case of a healthy plant 
that needs more root-room, the new _ pot 
should be quite clean, dry, and effectually 
drained by means of broken crocks in the 
bottom. The selected pot must be large 
enough to allow of a full inch to 14 inches of 
soil between the old ball of earth and the 
side of the pot. This soil must be pressed 
down regularly, and made moderately firm, 
finishing off about half an inch below the rim 
of the pot in order to allow space for water- 
ing. It is a good plan for at least the first 
few times after repotting to water through a 
fine rose, as this tends to settle the soil in 
its place. Another course is essential when 
division is to be carried out in order to in- 
crease the stock. The first item is to turn 
the plant out of the pot and remove the 
crocks at the bottom, and also as much as 
possible of the old soil. Before dividing the 
plant, it must be carefully examined, as it 
will be often possible to divide the ball of 
roots into two, three, or four without any 
great mutilation of the growing roots. One 
need not, however, be afraid of cutting 
through the rhizomes or underground stems 
when necessary. The plant being thus 
divided, the different portions must -be 





potted as above recommended, selecting, of 
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course, pots of a suitable size for each. | 
When this is finished, it is a very good plan 
to place a neat stake in the centre of the pot 
and loop up the leaves to it. They must not 
be tied up too closely, but just sufficient to 
hold each leaf in its natural position, and | 
thus ensure a pleasing specimen. In potting 
it is very essential that the rhizomes or 
underground stems are not buried too deeply, 
as, if this is done, many of the young leaves 
are apt to split, and thus become disfigured. 
The rhizome should be buried at such a depth 
that the upper part is from 34 inch to 1 inch | 
below the surface of the soil. The general | 
treatment of Aspidistras, apart from that 
above alluded to, is to sponge the leaves occa- 
sionally with warm water, while during a 
gentle rain in summer they are greatly bene- 
fited by being stood out-of-doors. Various 
nostrums are often recommended to be ap- 
plied to the Aspidistra, but it may be kept | 
in good health for years with no stronger 
application at the roots than rain-water. 

X. 





BASKETS AND PLANTS FOR THEM. 
(REPLY TO G. B. HOLt.) 


So many plants are better adapted for grow- | 
ing in baskets, or in positions where their 
growth is not restricted, than they are in | 
pots, that we find them employed for the de. | 
coration of greenhouses, porticoes, balconies, | 
and the like. To our mind, the roof of a 
greenhouse is somewhat lacking that does 
not possess a few baskets, and as this is the 
season when one is taking stock and making 
alterations, it may be well to mention a few 
subjects that are useful for growing in this 
way both in and out-of-doors. 

Usually one finds that wire baskets are 
more employed than any other, and this is, 
perhaps, because they are cheapest, and, 
when done with, can be painted and 
freshened up for the following season. 
Moreover, they are light, and, when properly 
furnished, add not a little to the beauty of 
a house or window. Wooden baskets can, 
of course, be used, but, generally speaking, 
they do not wear so long as wire ones, as, 
soaking up the water, they do not last more 
than a few seasons without some repairs | 
being necessary, and, in addition to this, 
when, as is often the case, they are hung | 
from the sash-bars of a roof, they are much | 
heavier than those made of wire. Whatever 
form of baskets is employed, the first con- 
sideration should be to make them capable 
of holding a sufficient quantity of soil for | 
the plants, so placing it that when filled and | 
watering has to be done, the soil does not | 
get washed out. With this in view, it is best 
to procure a quantity of Moss—that from a 
wood. or sometimes to be found in meadow- 
lands answering admirably—placing a thick 
layer all round the inside of the basket, and 
over that some thin pieces of turf, bedding it 
well down, subsequently filling up with the 
potting material necessary. A little care at, | 
the commencement will ensure a great deal | 
of suecess afterwards. The planting of the 
baskets, too, should be properly performed, 
employing young plants, so that training 
may be done from the first. In a cool green- | 
house, J*uchsias and Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums are amongst some of the best sub- 
jects one can possibly have, and when in 
bloom they can be removed from the house 
for the adornment of a sitting-room window, 
for a portico, or an entrance-hall, without 
in any way suffering, 

Very showy baskets may also be had by | 
using such plants as single Petunias, which 
are of more wiry growth than the double | 








kinds, and therefore easier to get into shape, | 
more especially if, as the young shoots pro- 
gress, they are pegged down fo the sides of | 
the baskets. The same may also be said of 

Verbenas and Heliotropes. ‘Thunbergias are | 
beautiful subjects for a greenhouse, and if | 
the aspect be a sunny one, few better things 

can be selected. Achimenes, though more 

often met with in a stove, make attractive | 
basket plants during the summer months | 
in an ordinary greenhouse. We can also | 
with confidence recommend Begonias for | 
baskets, particularly the tuberous-rooted 

sorts, as, when well grown, they go a long | 





_ plants, indeed, are more popular. 


| are quickly removed. 


| variety, C. 
is also very pretty, and is quite distinct from 


| obviously making no headway. 


'G. 


| understand what it is, and get alarmed. 


way towards making a house gay. For out- 


| side, as well as for beautifying indoors, there 


are not many things to rival Campanulas, 
like C. isophylla and C. i. alba, for profu- 


| sion of blossoms, and so long as baskets con- 


taining them are placed where the sun can 


|reach them, and watering is not forgotten, 


Few 
It is not 
often that one regards the Tufted Pansy as 


it is difficult to find a prettier subject. 


| fitted for baskets, but for outside work—as, 


for example, under a porch or verandah— 


_ there are not many garden flowers that can be 


better used, and it is surprising what’ quan- 
tities they yield, so long as the spent flowers 
Shady houses and 
shady corners about a house can be made to 
look inviting by hanging-baskets filled with 
Ferns and Ivies, the latter always fresh. 
Sedums and Lysimachia (Creeping Jenny) 
are useful subjects for baskets outdoors. 
For your window you can have nothing better 
than Campanula isophylla or its white 
i. alba. The variety C. i. Mayi 


the two above-mentioned. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Abies Nordmanniana unhealthy.—I planted 


| some of these in various positions and fairly good 
| soil some three or four years ago. 


They now seem 
to be all attacked by a kind of silvery-white fungus, 
almost like powder, which creeps up the main stem 
and spreads. ‘The foliage, too, seems to bear a 
shrivelled look, and turns a rusty brown colour. 1 
have had to remove some altogether as they were 
Can I in any way 
save the others, which still seem fairly vigorous, 
although attacked in the same way? I enclose some 
shoots of the tree. The main stem is much worse.— 
FOSSIL. 


[I am very sorry that I have not been able 
to reply to the enclosed before. Your trees 


| are not attacked by any fungus, but by one 


of the aphides (Chermes corticalis). You 
should spray the trees with paraffin emulsion, 
which should be made as follows :—Dissolve 


| 4 1b. of soft soap in hot water, and while boil- 
| ing hot, pour it into 2 gallons of paraffin-oil 


(the brand sold as ‘‘solar distillate’’ is the 
best to use if you can procure it, but the 


_ordinary oil sold for lighting purposes does 


almost as well). Beat the mixture up into a 
creamy mixture, and then pump it with con- 


|siderable force through a spray nozzle into 


another vessel. Before using dilute with ten 
parts of water to one part of the emulsion. 
Paraffin emulsion can be obtained ready 
made, only requiring to be diluted.—G. §S. S.] 


Worms in soil (Harold Lakin).—The 
worms belong to a family of small worms 
nearly allied to the earth-worms. They un- 


| doubtedly injure the roots of some plants. 
| Thoroughly soaking the soil with lime-water 


will kill them, and probably vaporite or ap- 
terite would. Make three or four holes in 
the soil, about 4 inch in diameter, and almost 
to the bottom of the pot, put a teasponful of 


| one of the above insecticides into the bottom 


of each hole, and fill it up again with soil.— 
‘oh ee 

Birds attacking fruit-buds.—Having a 
little garden with a town on one side and 


| quite open country on the other, birds plague 


me all the year round, and were it not for fine 
black cotton, I should lose everything birds 
can eat. The cotton must be black and fine. 
No. 90 is what I use, just twisted lightly 
from twig to twig. It shows less if hung 
loosely, and is quite useless unless very fine. 
The birds catch in the threads, cannot quite 
All 
Peas have to be protected in the same way to 
keep off greenfinches and sometimes sparrows. 
Eyen beds of Polyanthuses have a few twigs 
on the side to hold a few threads across the 
bed. Having learnt my little all from your 
paper, I trust this simple plan may prove the 
protection to others it is here.—M. E. C. 


Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


—_— 


CARNATION LADY MILLER. 

THE accompanying illustration is a life-size 
representation of a new type of perpetual 
Carnation, a combination of two of the most 
popular sections of present-day Carnations 
—viz., the American Enchantress and the 
much-prized Malmaison. In the past the 
majority—if not all—of the cross-bred varie- 
ties that have resulted from the intercrossing 
of the older types of perpetual Carnation 
with the Malmaison section have proved of a 
sluggish habit of growth, that permitted 
only of a very sparse flowering in spring- 
time, when they came naturally into com- 
petition with the Malmaisons themselves. 
It is in these circumstances, and with some 
knowledge of the behaviour of the older 
varieties, that we look forward with con- 
siderable hope to the variety illustrated on 
page 165,.and the fact that blooms of excellent 
size and colour have been repeatedly ex- 
hibited this year already, speaks well for the 
winter-flowering attributes of the new-comer. 
The form of the flower is excellently por- 
trayed in the picture, and the Carnation 
enthusiast will see in it much of the petal 
character and general style of Enchantress, 
the habit of growth inclining also to this 
variety. The colour tone partakes more 
largely of the pink Malmaison class, and the 
flower, when regarded as*a whole, would 
appear nearly intermediate between the two 
parents. This very promising variety was 
raised by Messrs. Cutbush, Highgate. 

K. H. JENKINS. 


HEATING A SMALL GREENHOUSE. 
T'o the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Srr,—You were good enough recently to 
insert a letter giving my experience with 
Ferns and plants in an enclosed verandah. 
Encouraged by this, I now send you some 
notes on a small fernery heated by a gas- 
boiler. 

To the lover of flowers and the amateur 
gardener who is the occupant of an ordinary 
suburban garden, from which is derived one 
of the chief means of pleasure and recrea- 
tion, the time from the end of autumn till 
the spring flowers begin to show is a very 
dreary one. This, however, may, to some 
extent, be remedied, and the pleasure of 
gardening be enhanced by the possession of 
a greenhouse, in which, however inclement 
the weather, time may be passed in tending 
one’s floral friends. There are, however, 
two conditions which should be observed 
if the glass-house is to be a real pleasure: it 
must be accessible from the house, and 
capable of being entered without going out- 
of-doors, and the heating must be so pro- 
vided as to not require the stoking and cause 
the dirt attending a coal or coke fire. It is a 
great drawback to the pleasure of a green- 
house if the owner has to go out-of-doors on 
a dark, rainy night, or when, in winter, it 
may be snowing, to make up the fire. 

My greenhouse is attached to the back of 
the house, and is entered from the door 
which leads into the garden. As this door, 
which is glazed at the upper part, is opposite 
the front door, the fernery presents a very 
pretty appearance when entering the house. 
As it faces north, very little sun is felt, and, 
therefore, Ferns form the principal plants 
with which it is furnished. This greenhouse 
is of the ordinary kind, which are to be 
found by the hundred in the suburban gar- 
dens round large towns. It has a span-roof, 
is 8 feet wide by 12 feet long, and is heated 
by 2-inch hot-water pipes, which run round 
one side, across the far end, and up to 
the door on the other side. The heating is 
provided by a “‘Webbed’’ gas-boiler, second 
size, and cost 35s. It is fixed in a small, 
lean-to shed attached to the greenhouse, and 
so arranged that the gas can be turned on 
and the stove lighted without going out-of- 
doors. A temperature not falling below 
40 degs. is sufficient to maintain hardy green- 
house Ferns in good condition. The average 
temperature this winter has been maintained 
at from 45 degs to 50 degs. I cannot give 
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exactly the quantity of gas consumed, as 
there is not a separate meter, but as nearly 
as I can estimate, 10 feet an hour is required 
to keep the pipes warm. Up to about 
Christmas, when the severe frost set in, the 
temperature of the house was above 40 degs. 





Flower of Malmaison Carnation Lady Miller. 


without any heating. After this, for about 
ten days, the stove had to be kept lighted 
night and day; after this, with the 
exception of a few nights, it has been 
sufficient to light up, on an _ average, 
about fifteen hours out of the twenty- 
four, burning 150 feet of gas, which, 
at 3s. a thousand feet, makes the cost 53d. 
per day. I anticipate that in another week 
or 60 it will only require lighting occasion- 
ally at night. 

As regards the arrangement for the Ferns, 
the end of the fernery opposite the door 
from the house is made of deal boards, with 
one square of glass in the centre, 2 feet 
square. This end is fitted with steps or 
shelves rising from the ground to about half- 
way up, and above this the boarding is 
covered with cork pockets. The front of 
the steps or risers is covered with cork, which 
rises above the shelves sufficiently high to 
hide the pots, with small pockets, filled 
with leaf-mould and loam, in which Lyco- 
podium and small Maiden-hair Ferns are 
growing. On the shelves is a layer of leaf- 
mould, in which the pots are bedded, the 
spaces between being filled with Moss. Simi- 
lar shelves continue round one side, and on 
the other the woodwork below the glass is 
fitted with cork pockets. At the foot of the 
shelves, and inside, is a narrow border, in 
which are planted some creeping plants, such 
as Ficus repens, variegated; small-leaved 
Ivies, and Fuchsia Arabella. These are 
growing up between the pockets. As 
already mentioned, owing to its northern 
aspect, the house is intended primarily for 
Ferns. There are, however, a few flowers 
with bright colours, which add greatly to the 
effect. These are changed from time to 
time. They generally do duty in the house 
first, and then are removed to the fernery ; 
for example, two pots of Cyclamen in flower 
were bought for the house in November last, 
and when they appeared to be going off they 
were removed to the fernery, taking the place 
of a pot of Ferns, which, being moved from 
the pockets, replaced them in the house. In 
the same way, pots of Heaths and Solanum 
were dealt with. These plants are still 
flowering, the red berries of the Solanum 
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) 
“making a pretty contrast with the green of | 


the Ferns by which it is surrounded. There 
are also three Epiphyllums, which are now 
flowering. 

The Ferns are mostly planted in 5-inch 
pots, a few 38-inch pots, with smaller Ferns, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


being used for | 
smaller | 


i ne 
pockets. 
inch 


Five- 
seed-pans 
are used _ for 
Ferns such as 
Poly podies, 
which h 
their roots prin- 
cipally on the 
surface, and for 
t h e Lycopo- 
diums and Sela- 
ginellas I find 
it more con- 
venient to have 
the plants in 
pots rather than 
planting in soil 
in the cork 
pockets, as they 
are more readily 
moved about 
and rearranged. 

The following 
IStindr else Ok 
Ferns and other 
plants now in 
use, but these 
will be added 


summer 

(6) 4 ee 
EV E RGREEN 

FERNS.—Adian- 


come 


tum  Capillus- 

Veneris, A. im- 

(See page 164.) bricatum, A: 
pedatum, As- 

plenium — bulbi- 

|ferum, Asplenium Nidus-avis, <A. an- 
| gustifolium, foeniculatum, inequale, Hilli, 


Polystichum angulare proliferum, P. setosum, 


©) pripedium Arnoldi. From a photograph in 


Lonchitis, Polypodium vulgare, P. aureum, 
P. cristatum, P. cambricum, P. serrulatum ; 
P. Trichomanes; Drynaria; Pteris serrulata, 
P. cretica, P. tremula; Scolopendrium cor- 
nutum, §S. crispum, S. ramo-marginatum, 
S. ramo-cristatum; Davallia canariensis, D. 
bullata, Doodia, Nephrolepis, Cyrtomium 





a&v €| 


to as spring and | 


faleatum, Lastrea ramo-cristata, L. lepida; 
| Dictyogramma, Woodwardia,  Platycerium 
| (Elk’s-horn Fern); this is attached to a thick 
piece of cork, and hung on the wall; Lygo- 
| dium japonicum (Creeping I*ern), Lycopo- 
dium, Selaginella Emiliana. 

EVERGREEN PLANTS.—Panicum  variega 
tum, Tradescantia, alpine Auriculas and 
Dusty Miller, Cyclamen, Epimedium, Epi 
phyllum, tIvies, small-leaved varieties, 
| golden, and variegated; and, later on, will 
come Solomon’s Seal, Rhododendrons, Aza 
leas, Abutilons, Japanese Acers. 
| AN AMATEUR GARDENER. 


ORCHIDS. 
CY PRIPEDIUM,ARNOLDIAE. 

THE first hybrid under this name was ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Sander, of St. Albans, at 
|the Royal Horticultural Society in 1894, 
when the plant was awarded a first-class 
certificate. It was then stated to be a cross 
between C. bellatulum and C. superciliare, 
the flower being described as creamy-white, 
| thickly spotted with purple. The subject of 
|our illustration was raised in Sir ‘Trevor 
| Lawrence’s collection a few years ago from 
reversed parentage—viz., C. superciliare and 
C. bellatulum. The flower in shape is similar 
to that of Messrs. Sanders’ hybrid, but the 
colour is somewhat different; the dorsal 
| sepal is marked with dotted lines of dark 
purple, the ground colour being a suffusion 
| of a lighter shade of purple, while the outer 
edges of the flower are almost white, the 
sepals and petals densely marked and spotted 
with dark purple, the lip of a brighter tint. 
| It is a handsome hybrid, the flowers, as de- 
| picted in the photograph, being about life- 
size. 

Nearly all of the Cypripediums raised from 
C. bellatulum grow very freely when young. 
It is after blooming that the plants some- 
times become weakened. ‘This is often due 
to allowing the fiowers to remain too long 
on the plant, and often to undue care in 
repotting, also through improper treatment 
afterwards. Probably the greatest mistake 








Sir Trevor Lawrence's garden at Burford, Dorking. 


|} made in the cultivation of this is giving a 
high temperature, a dark position, and in- 
sufficient ventilation. To grow this plant 
| well, it should be suspended at the lightest 
| end of the Cattleya house. It is advisable to 
shade lightly when the sun is bright. 
Potting should not be done oftener than 
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is necessary, for no matter how careful the 
operator may be, a few roots are sure to be 
injured, these being very brittle. The 
proper time for repotting is after flowering, 
just as new growths are starting from the 
base of the plant. The pot in which the 
plant is growing should be gently broken 
with a hammer, taking the crocks away piece 
by piece. Leave the drainage undisturbed 
if permeated with roots, and if the old 
compost has become sour, it should be care- 
fully picked out. Previous to repotting, the 
compost should be allowed to become rather 
dry, so that when the old pot is removed it 
will be seen, in some cases, that some of the 
fine soil will have filtered down amongst the 
drainage, which, if dry, can easily be blown 
out. Place the whole mass in the new pot. 
In doing so, it is not advisable to raise the 
base of the plant above the rim of the pot, 
for if kept level it will do just as well. Fill 
up around the roots to about two-thirds of 
the depth of the pot with clean pieces of 
crocks or broken bricks, carefully avoiding 
breaking -the roots. Cover the drainage 
with a thin layer of rough Sphagnum Moss, 
and pot fairly firmly, using the following 
compost: Good, fibrous loam, rough fibre 
only, and chopped QOsmunda-fibre, adding 


plenty of small crocks to keep the soil 


porous. A small quantity of finely-chopped 
Sphagnum Moss may be mixed with the 
compost. After repotting, merely water 


around the edge of the pot for a few wecks. 
At that period the growths will have made 
some advancement, and roots become gene- 
rally active, when increased supplies of 
water at the root may be afforded. When 
properly established, the plant should be 
taken down and examined two or three times 
«a week. When watering, do not allow water 
to remain in the centre of the plant or in 
the axils of the leaves, or decay will cer- 
tainly follow. It is adyisable to sponge 
the foliage occasionally, so as to free the 
leaves from all dirt, and to prevent insect 
pests attacking them. 





HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Gutdoor garden.—lIf the beds are in suit- 
able condition, and the weather genial, Car- 
nations and Picotees may be planted, but it 
is better to wait till the conditions are suit- 
able than hurry planting anything, espe- 
cially Carnations. Trees and shrubs can 
still be moved with safety, but to ensure the 
safe removal of very large trees, especially 
evergreens, it will be better to open a trench 
3 feet or so from the stem, and cut all roots, 
working under the ball as far as possible to 
reach the tap-roots. Afterwards fill in the 
trench, and ram in firmly, and next autumn 
such trees may be moved with safety. Those 
who have no glass may sow Sweet Peas out- 
side, first preparing the sites of the rows or 
clumps by breaking the soil up deeply, and 
working in a 6-inch layer of manure. Cow- 
manure is best for light soils, and when the 
dry weather comes the roots will be working 
into it. It is when the plants begin to flower 
that more nourishment is wanted, and though 
we may use mulch on the surface and give 
liquid-manure, it is, I think, better to have 
a fair proportion of the roots in deep, com- 
fortable quarters. The cold, frosty winds 
have checked, and in some places damaged, 
the spring flowers. In sheltered woods the 
things are brighter and _ better. This is 
where the advantage of a wild garden, more 
or less sheltered, comes in. There is work in 
the rock garden, especially in adding to it, 
and preparing for hardy Ferns, which may 
shortly be moved. 

Fruit garden.—Nets for sheltering the 
blossoms of fruit-trees should be overhauled 
and repaired if necessary. In a general way 
a crop may be saved under a covering of 
fishing-nets. In very cold districts they may 
he doubled, but in most gardens a single net 
strained tightly will suffice. The usual way 
of fixing the nets is to fix poles tightly under 
the coping, the nets being hooked or other- 
wise secured to a wire under the coping, and 
they are then drawn tight and fastened to 
the poles. There does not appear to be 
much protection in a single net, but there is; 








as anyone may find by standing under a net 
J J fo} 


drawn tight on a cold day. It is probably 
too soon to begin grafting, as it is better to 
wait till the sap is working upwards. Graft- 


ing-clay should be got ready, and, to prevent | 


cracking, mix a little chaff with the clay. If 
possible, all trees predisposed to canker 
should be lifted and planted on a station or 
mound a little above the ground level, the 
bottom of the mound resting on a base of con- 
crete to keep the roots out of the subsoil. 
Deep rooting in wet, cold soil will bring on 
canker in such kinds as Blenheim Orange, 
Ribston Pippin, and Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
three of our best Apples. 

Vegetable garden.—At the time of 
writing the weather is not suitable for seed- 
sowing; but the conditions will soon change, 
and then those who have neglected to make 
the usual early sowing of Peas, Beans, Horn 
Carrots, Onions, Parsnips, Parsley, Spinach, 
and salads may do so. I have no sympathy 
with these who have fixed times for sowing 





or planting particular crops, regardless of | 


weather conditions. 


Wait till the soil works | 


freely, and then sow and plant whatever is | 


required. Winter Spinach is a very useful 
crop this season. It lies close to the ground, 
and, though it has suffered, it is not in the 
same distressful condition as are most of the 
green crops. ‘Turnip-greens from late-sown 
Turnips will be useful. All Potatoes for 


garden planting should have the crown eyes | 


developed in shallow boxes. We do _ not 


know what the spring will do for us, but hope | 


springs eternal in the human breast, and 
when early Potatoes with well-developed 
crown eyes are planted, and they work 
through the soil in a time of frost, some pro- 
tection should be given. All manuring and 
trenching or digging should be done now. 
Trenches may be prepared for Peas of the 
late Marrow type. 


Conservatory.—Old plants of Tree-Carna- | 
tions whose flowers are thin and small should | 


be moved to a cool house, and, when well 
hardened, planted out, and the best young 
shoots layered. After all, layers make better 
plants than cuttings or pipings. Young 
plants may be shifted on into good loam, 
manure, leaf-soil, and grit. There is a spe- 
cial Carnation manure now to be obtained, 
as the usual stimulants are not suitable for 
Carnations, the growth made being too soft. 
To obtain plenty of flowers, the growth must 
be firm and well ripened. 
son for taking cuttings of winter-flowering 
plants, such as Begonias, Bouvardias, etc. 
Of course, the plants will be taken to a warm- 
house for a time, to get soft young shoots 
that will strike freely in bottom-heat. Root- 
cuttings of Bouvardias may be obtained by 
shaking out the plants, Oranges 


dost. 
aa for Camellias. They will grow very well 
in peat, leaf-mould, and sand. If loam is 
used, it should be turfy and free from lime. 
Orange-trees will thrive in good loam and 
old, dry manure, with some bone-meal, a 
little soot, and plenty of sand, with free 
drainage. Many people sow seeds of 
Oranges taken from the purchased fruits. 
When as large as one’s little finger, they 


should be budded or grafted with young wood | 


from a fruiting tree. As seedlings are so 
long before they bear fruit, most people get 
tired of waiting, but fruiting trees can be 
obtained in three years by grafting seedlings. 
There must be convenience for keeping the 
grafted plants close and shaded for a time 
till the union is complete. There is plenty 
of flowering plants available now, but it re- 
quires some skill and taste to show them off 
to the best advantage. Have as many 
changes as possible in the arrangement. The 
same or similar plants arranged in the same 
way will not be satisfactory, and it is better 
to anticipate than wait for attention to be 
called to it, as it lowers a man in his own 
estimation, and also that of others, to have 
his errors spoken of. Some of the best 
growers do not always make the best of the 
plants when grown. 
Orchard-house.—Peaches, Plums, and 
Cherries may be well grown in pots or tubs. 





This is the sea- | 


and | 
Camellias in tubs may have some of the old | 
soil removed and replaced with suitable com- | 


One has to be careful in selecting the | being done, but the site has been well broken 


| to keep in health. 
| equal to Palms, but where gas is burnt there 
‘is no foliage plant equal 





Apricots will not bear forcing, but I have 
seen them do well planted out in a cool- 
house; but Apricots are not successful 
everywhere in the same way as Peaches and 
Plums are. When Peaches are grown in 
pots, and the blossom-buds are strong and 
numerous, it is an advantage to thin off some 


| of the buds which are not likely to be wanted. 


Be careful with the water-pot. 
The best flowering plants for the house. 


| —The best fine-foliaged plants are Palms, 


and the larger they are, the easier they are 
Draczenas are nearly 


to Aspidistras. 
Among flowering plants, Azaleas and Rho- 
dodendrons last well; Lilacs are not quite 
so lasting, but the mauve Lilac lasts longer 
than the white, and the double-flowered 


| Lilacs last longer than the single ones. Bulbs, 
| of course, are very lasting and cheap. 


Gen- 
istas want careful treatment, especially in 
watering, as the plants root strongly. 

K. HOBDAY. 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

_Hztracts from a Garden Diary. 
March 22nd.—Sowed seeds of various Pri- 
mulas, including kewensis. We are con- 
tinually trying novelties, and, though we are 
sometimes disappointed, we still feel com- 
pelled to try new or reputedly new things. 
I am very much pleased with Low’s Salmon 
Cyclamen. -This is really good, and it is 


| just as easily grown as inferior varieties. I 
/have generally sown Cyclamens in August, 
| and have no reason to find fault with the 
/ plants, but, when discussing the matter with 


a friend, we came to the conclusion to sow 
in June, as the better month. 

March 23rd.—Planted Sweet Peas in a 
large cool-house; others, raised in pots for 
outside, have also been planted, sheltered 
with sticks and branches, and the position is 
a sheltered one. Hardy annuals are being 
sown outside in suitable weather. Peas are 
sown fortnightly now, two or three varieties 
to follow in succession. It is too soon yet 
to sow the large Marrow varieties, but 


|Gradus is a good Pea to sow now. 





March 24th.—Potted off Chrysanthemum 
cuttings. Earliest cuttings have been dealt 


with before, and are strong enough to go into 


a cold-frame. ‘Tomatoes are being planted 
freely in warm-houses. These, later, are 
grown as catch-crops. As soon as a house 
can be spared from other work, Tomatoes go 
into it. I am inclined to think those who 
are looking for something that will pay the 
grower may find Peaches and Nectarines 
worth a further trial, especially those which 
ripen early. 

March 25th.—Planting of all kinds is still 


up and prepared. The trees in dry situa- 


| tions are puddled, or otherwise made as 


firm as possible, and securely staked. ‘The 
latter is most important. In moving ever- 
greens from a sheltered place to an exposed 
one the first season after planting, some tem- 
porary shelter is useful as a wind-break. Tbe 
shelters may be removed in July—or perhaps 
earlier. 

March 26th.—Hotbed-making is being done 
largely for vegetables and various other 
plants. The hotbeds were made in blocks 


| joined together, with just space enough to 


walk between to move lights and attend to 
the wants of the plants. Lettuces or Pota- 
toes follow Asparagus. The best Lettuces 
were grown on a half-spent hotbed after As- 
paragus. Planted more Potatoes. We 
usually plant in rather small quantities till 
April. 


oY 


March 27th.—We have been doing what 


little grafting we have to do this season, as 
I believe in meeting the rising sap, whether 
it comes in March or April. There is a good 
deal of potting off and propagating to do now. 
I remember the late Donald Beaton, in one 
of his racy articles, said the gardener who 
had more flower-pots than he knew what to 
do with would never die of a broken heart. 
Fortunately, flower-pots are cheaper than 
they were a few years ago. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
MARCH 9TH. 


On this oecasion the hall was quite filled 
with exhibits, while the number of visitors 
eclipsed anything of the kind we have seen at 
Vincent-square. In addition to the hand- 
some prizes offered by the Dutch Bulb- 
growers’ Society, of Haarlem, for Hyacinths 
and other things, there were also special 
prizes offered by Mr. Robert Sydenham, of 
Birmingham, for Tulips and Daffodils grown 
in ornamental and other bowls exclusively in 
Moss-fibre or similar material, without soil 
or drainage. These classes were uncom- 
monly well filled, the amateur and trade 
grower alike coming up in strong force. 
Apart from these, there were many groups of 
the highest merit, and two gold medals were 
awarded—one for a delightful lot of alpines, 
the other for a magnificent display of 
Orchids, the award in each case being well 
merited. The collection of alpines came from 
Sir Everard Hambro, Hayes Place, Hayes, 
Kent (gardener, Mr. J. Grandfield), and in 
its way, and in particular from the amateur 
point of view, was practically unique. The 
collection was exceptionally rich in Saxi- 
fragas, of which some four dozen species and 
varieties were staged, the lot including seve- 
ral varieties of 8. Burseriana, in capital 
condition, 8. Boydi (yellow), S. B. alba 
(white), S. paradoxa, 8. apiculata, S. mar- 
ginata, S. longifolia, S. Elizabethe, and a 
host of others, as S. valdensis, 8. cochlearis, 
in well-grown examples in pans and pots. 
Many of the choicer and more miniature 
forms, as 8. diapensoides, S. cesia, and 
others, were noted, the whole being in excel- 
lent condition. In addition, the group in- 
cluded choice lots of Primula denticulata 
alba, P. floribunda, Iris reticulata, a delight- 
ful lot of Muscaris in pots, and which, to- 
gether with small shrubs and a few taller 
things in the background, furnished a group 
teeming with interest. The arrangement 
and cultivation were alike excellent. The 
Misses ‘Hopkins, Shepperton, had a small 
rockery exhibit, on which were seen masses 
of Hepaticas, Primroses, and other early- 
spring flowers. Messrs. James Carter and 
Co., Holborn, were responsible for an ex- 
hibit that in its way was-almost unique—a 
Grass sward and borders, which, in effect, 
constituted a model type of garden, executed 
on natural lines. The exhibit comprised a 
lawn, with beds and borders around, planted 
with Tulips, Daffodils, and Hyacinths in 
flower in great variety, together with Cypress 
and other evergreens to give the whole a sort 
of realistic effect. The idea was well con- 
ceived and admirably carried out. Of quite 
another type was the naturally-planned piece 
of artificial rock garden by Messrs. R. W. 
Wallace and Co., Colchester, and which was 
not merely ornamental and attractive as a 
whole, but, being carried out with excellent 
skill and judgment, was instructive to a very 
large degree. Weathered and Mces-covered 
sandstone was employed throughout, and this 
alone, minus the glare of recently quarried 
material, was decidedly restful to the eye. 
A large number of suitable alpines and 
shrubs were employed, and a south and 
north side studiously arranged, and planted 
with suitable subjects. Messrs. Wm. Paul 
and Son, Waltham Cross, filled a corner 
with a charming series of pink, white, and 
red double-flowered Peach and Almond-trees 
in pots, and these, placed in front of a fine 
lot of Camellias in flower, with baskets of 
blossoms in the foreground, produced one of 
the prettiest sights we have sezn. Mr. W. 
H. Page, Hampton, again showed in excellent 
form Carnations, Lilies, and self and bicolor 
Daffodils, the whole making a very fine 
display. Messrs. Cannell and Sons, Swan- 
ley, had an unusual exhibit of winter-flower- 
ing Begonias, in which many old-time spe- 
cies and varieties now rarely seen figured. 
A few noted included Ascotensis, manicata, 
Haageana, many semperflorens varieties, 
nitida, varieties of heraclefolia, and others. 
Messrs. Cannell also displayed a series of 
flowers of their fine strains of Primula sinen- 
sis. Mr. W. L. Russell, Richmond, had a 
capital lot of the Indian Azaleas, the well- 
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flowered heads of the plants showing much 
diversity of colour. Messrs. H. B. May and 
Sons, Edmonton, brought a batch of Cine- 
rarias of an excellent strain, together with 
Indian Azaleas and a pleasing variety of Pri- 
mula obeconica, the colours varied, and in 
some instances of very decided tone, with 
blossoms of large size. From Feltham, 
Messrs. T. 8S. Ware, Limited, brought a capi- 
tal lot of alpine plants in pots and pans, 
arranging a bank of these with suitable 
shrubs. Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., En- 
field, were responsible for a representative 
lot of perpetual-flowering Carnations, of 
which Black Chief is a novelty of the year, 
and in a further group many species of 
Acacia, also Daphne indica and other plants. 
Messrs. Peed and Sons, Streatham, arranged 
as on former occasions a rockery, and con- 
tributed a variety of alpine and succulent 
plants in small pots, also Lachenalias. 

Mr. Burnett, Guernsey, showed Carnations, 
the handsome, well-coloured flowers attract- 
ing a good deal of attention. Marmion in 
scarlet and white, and Mikado in heliotrope 
and puce, were among the most remarkable 
of a very fine lot. Messrs. Wm. Cutbush 
and Sons, Highgate, were responsible for 
large displays of forced Tulips, Daffodils, and 
other flowers, and with these filled a table- 
length alone, while in another direction 
forced shrubs, alpines, and the early bulbous 
Irises made a particularly brave and telling 
display. The Indian Azaleas from Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
gave a remarkable display of colour, and, 
arranged in blocks of one colour only, and of 
distinct shades, were very effective. Messrs. 
Veitch also staged Boronia megastigma, B. m. 
aurea, a pair of hard-wooded plants impos- 
sible to beat for delightful fragrance, also 
many flowering examples of Crowea angusti- 
folia, all of which were much admired. 
Bees, Limited, Liverpool, sent a really 
charming lot of well-flowered plants of their 
new Primula, P. malacoides, a species which 
appears capable of blossoming for months in 
succession. The newcomer is a great advance 
on that somewhat allied species, P. Forbesi. 
The Marquis of Salisbury, Hatfield (gar- 
dener, Mr. Prime) brought a large number 
of baskets and pots of Lachenalia Nelsoni, 
the whole well-grown and flowering freely. 
Messrs J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, had 
an alpine and rock-shrub exhibit. Miss 
Alice Smith, Bognor, brought a small group 
of Primroses and double Daisies. Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, had a variety 
of early spring flowers, together with a choice 
assortment of forced Daffodils in much 
variety. Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, Wis- 
bech, had a fine lot of forced Daffodils, among 
the more conspicuous being Duke of Bedford 
and Victoria, a pair of the finest bicolor 
Daffodils at present known. Messrs. W. T. 
Ware, Limited, Bath, again exhibited their 
handsome Trumpet Daffodil Queen of the 
West, a variety of enormous size and fine 
uniform yellow tone. Messrs. Cartwright 
and Goodwin, Kidderminster, brought their 
first Daffodil display of the year, and set up 
many of the best-known varieties, as Em- 
peror, White Lady, Mme. de Graaff, and 
others in fresh and clean flowers. Felicity, a 
very early pale lemon-yellow Trumpet, is an 
exceedingly graceful flower, and Circlet, 
among the novelties, was excellent. 

The prizes offered by the Dutch Bulb- 
growers’ Society, Haarlem, for Hyacinths, and 
those offered by Mr. Robert Sydenham, of 
Birmingham, for Hyacinths, Narcissi, and 
Tulips grown in Moss-fibre in ornamental 
bowls and pots, without soil or drainage, 
brought a number of notable exhibitors from 
far and near, and there were classes arranged 
for both the amateur and the trade.grower in 
the first-named section. In the~class for 
eighteen Hyacinths, the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, 
Elstree (gardener, Mr. Beckett), led the way 
with a superb collection, while in the class 
for four pans of Hyacinths, ten bulbs of one 
variety only in each pan, distinct, colours, 
the Duke of Portland, Welkgeck' (gardener, 
Mr. J. Gibson), had a grand fot, having City 
of Haarlem (yellow), Le Grandesse (white), 
King of Blues, and Mareno (pink), the bold, 
towering spikes representing the highest ex- 
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cellence and good culture. The Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs, Lord Howard de Walden, and the 
Marquis of Northampton were the other 
prize-winners in this class, in the order 
given. In the trade class, three exhibitors 
put in an appearance in competition for the 
gold medal of the Dutch Bulb-growers’ So- 
ciety at Haarlem, the honour being secured 
by Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, 
for an excellent and well-arranged lot. Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
also staged a very telling lot, some 280 
examples being put up, in about fifty varie- 
ties. The other exhibitor was Messrs. Glee- 
son and Sons, Watford. 

The exhibits before the Fruit and Vege- 
table Committee were not numerous, and 
consisted chiefly of a collection of Apples 
from Mr P. Nelke, Virginia Water, a very 
fine lot of Ailsa Craig Onions, from the Hon. 
Vicary Gibbs, Elstree, and a collection of 
early salads, grown under cloches and frames 
at Reading from Messrs. Sutton and Sons. 
The Radishes were very tempting-looking, 
while the Lettuces also evidenced that fresh- 
ness for which quick growth is responsible 
under the system indicated. 

Orchid growers foregathered in consider- 
able force, and when we add that the Orchid 
Committee awarded five first-class certificates 
and two awards of merit, it may be readily 
conceived that high-class Orchid novelties 
were freely shown. The gold medal 
group, from Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., 
was one of the features of the exhibition, and 
rich in rare and well-grown examples. 
Among the firms who brought groups of 
these plants to this meeting, we may men- 
tion Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Messrs. 
Sander and Co., St. Albans, Messrs. Hugh 
Low and Co., Enfield, and Messrs. Cypher 
and Sons, Cheltenham. We regret that, 
owing to the pressure on our space, we are 
unable to give a more detailed account. 

A complete list of the awards will be found 
in our advertisement columns. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 





Gardener’s wages when ill.—I have just seen 
your reply to ‘“‘G. O. M.,’’ page 141, issue March 6th, 
Will you tell me, please, whether this law applies to 
a man who goes on his club when incapacitated for 
work by illness? My gardener has been ill while in 
my service three or four different times, and gone on 
his club, where the sick pay is very high. I have 
always paid him his full wages, and have lately been 
told that I was not legally obliged to do so.—H. H 

[Yes, your informant was mistaken. You 
are legally liable. The fact of the man 
“going on his club’’ would strengthen his 
case rather than weaken it—by showing the 
bond-fides of his conduct. The point is a 
very simple one, as you will see. A contract 
is made between master and man; until that 
contract is ended by notice or terminated by 
discharge for lawful reason (and illness on 
the man’s part is not lawful reason for dis- 
charging him without notice) its conditions 
must be fulfilled—one of which is that certain 
wages be paid.—BARRISTER. | 


Gardener leaving through ill-health 
(“One in Doubt’’).—Your master can only 
terminate your engagement by giving you 
the proper notice, whatever that may be, 
and then he must pay your wages in full up 
to the time that notice terminates. In the 
absence of any agreement to the contrary, 
you would appear to be entitled by custom 
to a month’s notice, as a gardener is a 
‘‘domestic’’ servant, and the fact of your 
being paid weekly wages does not necessarily 
imply that you are subject to a week’s 
notice only. I think you had better notify 
your employer that you do not intend to be 
treated unfairly, as your failure to do the 
work is due to incapacity and not to unwil- 
lingness, and that, therefore, you expect to 
be paid your wages in full until your engage- 
ment has been determined by the expiration 
of the proper notice.—BARRISTER. 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip- 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood, Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bound in 2 vols., half vellum, 248, net, of 
all booksellers, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epitor of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PusiisnueR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in nvind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue tmmediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—Fair examples 
of each subject—not more than Jour in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Begonias (N.).—You can start your Begonias just 
as well in boxes, putting them in quite close, with 
some rotten leaves in the bottom of the box, so that 
the roots can get hold of these. By doing this you 
will be able to get fine masses of roots before plant- 
ing out. We have started Begonias in frames in this 
way in a mixture of rotten leaves and Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, and they always did well. 


‘‘ Animal charcoal” (W. S. Jones).—You give 
us no details, and no opinion can be formed as to 
the manurial value of such substance unless the re- 
sults of an analysis are forthcoming. If the material 
is offered you as a manure, the vendor must give 
you details, showing its contents in nitrogen, phos- 
phate, and potash. If it is not so offered, the best 
thing you can do is to analyse it. Assuming, how- 
ever, that it is what you represent it to be, a little 
in the potting soil can do no harm. 


Tuberoses the second year (E£.).—Tuberoses 
cannot be depended upon to flower in a satisfactory 
manner the second season, our climate not being 
favourable for the development of flowering bulbs. 
Yours will, in all probability, throw up plenty of 
foliage, and perhaps in a few weeks spikes, but, 
speaking generally, by far the most satisfactory way 
with Tuberoses is to throw them away acter flowering 
and obtain freshly-imported bulbs the next season. 
They may be bought at a very cheap rate. 


Tuberous-rooted Begonias (@. L.).—One-year- 
old tubers make particularly goou examples for grow- 
ing on, and they may be potted first into 3-inch pots, 
shifting them into 6-inch ones later on. If yours are 
larger they will, of course, need an increased size of 
pot at first and also later on. A mixture Of equal 
parts of loam and leaf-mould, or an increased amount 
of loam, according to its consistency, with a good 
sprinkling of sand, will suit Tuberous Begonias, while, 
as the pots get full of roots, a little liquid-manure, 
ete., occasionally is very beneficial. Do not let the 
plants carry any seed-pods, as these are very weak- 
ening. 

Deutzias (XY. and Three Stars).—Deutzia gracilis 
needs to have the older wood cut back to the base 
as soon as it has flowered. It is the young growths 
from the crown which flower the following season. 
Many persons make a great mistake in standing grow- 
ing plants outdoors as soon as their present beauty 
is gone. They should be plunged in a frame or re- 
tained in the conservatory until frosts are past. 
Feed well with liquid-manure, and never cut back 
growths made the previous season when rehousing the 
plants. If planted out into a border of good loam 
they will grow and ripen better. Keep the plants 
shaded and syringed for the first few weeks when 
restarting them. 


Lawn in bad condition (ZL. Henry).—It is more 
than likely that your lawn has never been properly 
prepared—that is to say, dug deeply and well 
manured, and, if need be, drained. Seeing the Moss 
grows freely, we fear that the only remedy is to have 
it drained. It may be that the lawn is very much 
shaded, which, of course, would cause the patchy ap- 
pearance and the growth of Moss. We should advise 
you to have it thoroughly dug, adding some good 
manure. Let it lie for a week or two to settle, then 
level it, make it firm, and sow it down early in 
April. Write to some seedsman, telling him the size 
of the lawn and the soil, and he will send you a mix- 
ture of seed suited to the same. 


Plants for ponds (W. T.).—Why not try some of 
the newer Water Lilies or any of the Marliac kinds, 
than which nothing could be more beautiful. The 
shades of rose, carmine, and other tints somewhat 
allied are very beautiful. Any of the hardy plant 
nurserymen could supply you. Then, if you have 
room, say, 18 inches deep of water, you could try 
Sagittarias, single and double, Butomus umbellatus, 
Typha latifolia, and others. If space at the margin 
admits so that the roots may just get the moisture, 
then you may have the King Cup or Caltha in three 
varieties, Meadow Sweet in half-a-dozen sorts, the 
Willow Herb (Epilobium), the Japanese Irises, and 
such Primulas as rosea and sikkimensis. Ranunculus 
Lingua is a capital waterside plant too; indeed, the 
margin of the pond may be made as beautiful as the 
surface. 


Soil for Allamanda (4.).—If you can procure 
some good, sweet, well-decayed turfy loam two-thirds 
—the other third being composed of peat-soil and old 
hotbed manure, with a good sprinkling of sand added 
and well mixed—you will have a first-rate compost 
for your plants. If not obtainable otherwise, ask the 
nearest florist to oblige you with a small quantity of 
such material. Allamandas grow rapidly and bloom 
profusely if in good soil and moderate warmth. For 
Cypripediums use a compost of turfy-peat one-half, 
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one-quarter turfy-loam, and the rest of leaf-soil and 
white sand. In both cases use clean pots, and give 
ample drainage. After placing the drainage in the 
pot, in each case place over it some of the more 
turfy or fibrous material before repotting. 


The Algerian Iris (I. stylosa) (W.).—This does 
best in sweet, well-drained, light soil, and should 
have, if possible, a sheltered position. If it is de- 
sired to enjoy to the utmost the delicate tints and 
fragrance of this fine species, a light covering or | 
shelter of some kind should be placed over it, so as 
to protect it from heavy, driving rains, snow, and 
hard frosts, which are always more or less injurious. 
It is easily increased by division of the tufts, which 
should be done in the spring after flowering. 


Cordyline australis.—The plant of which you | 
enclose seeds is Cordyline australis, sometimes called | 
the New Zealand Cabbage-tree. Though it will reacha 
height of 30 feet to 40 feet, it is largely grown in a 
small state for: various decorative purposes. The 
erect stem is furnished with long, Grass-like leaves 
disposed in a very symmetrical manner. In parks 
and public gardens it may frequently be seen em- 
ployed as dot plants in the mixed beds now so much 
in vogue, while larger specimens are often sunk in | 
the turf for summer decoration. In most parts of | 
England it must be regarded as a greenhouse plant, 
though in especially favoured parts of these islands 
it is hardy. Propagation is readily effected by seeds 
such as those enclosed by you. Those sent are in 
their capsules, which must be rubbed up with the | 
finger and thumb in order to release the small] black 
seeds. These should be sown in well-drained pans in 
a mixture of loam, peat, and sand, and covered with 
a quarter of an inch of the same compost sifted fine. 
Then, if placed in a warm greenhouse or intermediate 
temperature, they will soon germinate, and when 
large enough may be potted off into small pots. Cor- 
dyline australis has been several times figured in the 
pages of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Hollies from seed (M.).—The berries are gathered 
when ripe, mixed with double their bulk of dry sand, | 
and turned over every month, which hastens the de- 
composition of the fleshy portion. The seeds are thus | 
stored in a heap in a shady spot outdoors till the 
following autumn, when they are sown in rich, light, | 
soil, covered about a i inch deep, and a few Spruce 
boughs laid over the bed till the seedlings appear, 
which will be in May, and only then a few, a succes- 
sion being kept up till the next spring. Leave till 
the following autumn before transplanting. You may 
also store the seed, mixed with sand, in a flower-pot, 
and bury it till the autumn, sowing it then in boxes 
or pans in an ‘ordinary cold-frame. 


P. triloba fi.-pl. (R. E. H., Dérby).—This, a 
native of China, which we are assuming js tle plant 
you inquire about, is perhaps the finest of all the 
dwarf Prunuses. The flowers are at their best in 
early April, and each one measures 1} inches to 
2 inches in diameter. On first opening they are of a 
lovely shade of delicate rose, changing with age to 
an almost pure white. This species is perfectly hardy 
and will thrive as a bush in the open, although not | 
so well as on a wall. The above remarks refer to the | 
double-flowered variety, which for forty years has 
been in our gardens. The single-flowered wild type 
has smaller rosy-white flowers and leaves of the same 
shape, but smaller. We should advise you to plant 
it in a sheltered position, but not shaded. 


FRUIT. 


Pruning young Gooseberry-bushes (D. W.R.). 
—We do not favour the advice given you by the 
hurseryman who provided your young Gooseberry- 
bushes (of which you have planted several acres), 
that you should not hard prune them now, but 
merely tip the shoots in the early spring. In our ex- 
perience, Gooseberry-bushes have always made the 
best root and shoot-growth when hard pruned back 
in the late winter after being planted in the autumn. 
A well-known fruit-grower advises that if such bushes 
be planted before January, they be pruned the first | 
year. That advice applies to your case. But as you 
have so wide a breadth of bushes planted, why not 
put both methods to the test, and see which will give | 
you the best results—not this year, which will not be 
a fair guide, but next year. Non-pruned bushes may 
carry some fruits this year, but at the expense of 
growth. Hard-pruned bushes will devote their ener- 
gies to the production of strong shoots only, and 
those moderately shortened the following winter will 
carry good fruits the ensuing summer, by which time 
roots will have ample grip of the soil. 


Pear-tree, pruning (M. N.).—Is your wall Pear- 
tree (planted two years) trained horizontally or is it 
a single cordon? If the former, shorten the leaders 
of the side branches one-half the length of the pre- 
vious summer growth, and cut in all small shoots to 
two leaf-buds that break out direct from the stems. 
Cut back the centre or upright shoot or leader to 
10 inches or 12 inches, to cause three shoots to break, 
the top one as leader, the others to form fresh 
branches on each side 10 inches above the previous 
formed ones. That process of pruning must go on 
each year until the tree reaches the top of the wall. 
If a cordon Pear, cut all side shoots to two buds, 
and the leader shoot to about 6 inches. Cut your 
pyramid Pear-trees fairly hard on each shoot, to 
enable the tree to form well, but keeping the centre 
branch rather the highest. As the tree gets older the 
pruning may be less severe. Two-year-old Pear-trees 
not previously pruned, should have inner shoots 
thinned and spurred, and outer shocts moderately 
shortened. Black Currants need to be kept fairly 
thin, and leading shoots shortened one-fourth. Older 
bushes need some old branches now and then cut out. 
You may safely plant both Currants and Rasp- 
berries now. In sending any further queries, kindly | 
read our rules as to putting the various queries on 
separate pieces of paper and on one side of the sheet 
only. It was very difficult to make out your various 
queries, written as they were on both sides of a | 
post-card, : 





| closing the frame for the day. 


| leaves in due course. 


| —Price List of 


| Nympheas.——Harlan P. 
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Cabbages clubbing (Konini).—The best remedy 
for clubbing, from which the Cabbages you mention 
are suffering, whether it be engendered by slime fungus 


/or by the club-beetle, is, without doubt, gas-lime. 


That should be applied to vacant ground at once, at 


| the rate of 2 bushels to 8 rods, if clubbing is very 


bad. If it be not, then put 1 bushel to 2 rods of 
ground. After lying on the ground from four to six 
weeks, dig the dressing in. Even a dressing at the 
same rate of fresh lime is good also. Rather than 
plant any of the Cabbage tribe, plant Potatoes, Sea- 
kale, or Rhubarb, or sow Onions, Parsnips, or Beet— 
indeed, anything other than Cabbage. By doing so 
for a couple of years the club trouble may disappear. 
Peas or Beans also may be sown with advantage. 


Red-spider on Cucumbers (A Reader).—Red- 


| spider is generally the result of keeping the atmos- 
| phere in either a house or frame too hot and dry. 


The antidote is to keep the atmosphere charged with 
moisture by damping the surface of the bed and soil 
in which the plants are growing twice daily, and in 
giving the folidge a thorough syringing, well wetting 
both the under and upper sides of the leaves, when 
A slight quantity of 
clarified soot-water added to that you usually make 
use of for syringing will also act as a deterrent, but, 
as a rule, the free use of the syringe accompanied by 
damping in the manner described suffices to keep this 
pest at bay. In cases of a bad attack, sponging the 
undersides cf the leaves with soapy water may pre- 
cede the vigorous syringings advised and with good 
effect. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





Legge Pauley.—Write to Mr. W. Miller, Nursery- 


man, Speenharnland, Newbury, Berks.——C. B.—Try 
R. Veitch and Sons, Exeter.——Mrs. Law.—The only 
remedy we can suggest is to trap them.——W. Hen- 


ley.—Yes, your Black Currants have been attacked by 
the Currant-mite, judging by the specimens you send. 
——H. W. Bartlett.—Write to Messrs. Thompson and 
Morgan, 5, Carr-street, Ipswich.——Miss Beauclerk.— 
Yes; just the country for the Gerberas, a light soil is 
necessary, as also a sunny position. You can easily 
raise them from seed, which you can procure from 
M.M. Vilmorin et Cie., 4, Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris, 
who may also possibly be able to supply young plants. 
——Cham.—1, Your Aspidistra, if the roots are in 
good order and growing freely, will throw up new 
You will find they will appear 
early in April. 2, Quite impossible to say without 
seeing the flowers.——Secundus.—Your Violets have 
been attacked by the ‘ Violet fungus,” see reply to 
“Violet,” in our issue of March 6th, page 142.—— 
Alpine.—You cannot do better than train over the 
trees you mention some of the many fine Rambler 
xoses or Clematises we now have. ‘This, we think, 
will be more effective than planting anything in the 


| hollow trunks.——A. Edward Smyth.—See articles in 


our issues of February 13th and March 6th of this 
year. Unless you have some practical experience of 


| market gardening, we should advise you to leave it 


alone. The extent of ground you mention is of no 
use for vegetable growing for market.——Miss 
Giberne.—Not a gardening question.-_—Doubdtful.— 
We should say a split Oak fence would be the best, 
as, if of sufficient height, you could wire it and plant 
Roses against it, taking care to paint the wires be- 
fore you tied the Roses to _them.—— Wellington.— 
H. B. May and Sons, The Nurseries, Dyson’s-lane, 
Edmonton, London, N.——L. K. H.—The only remedy 
we can suggest is to have the whole thoroughly 
washed, and then give the woodwork two coats of. the 
best white lead paint. Are you quite sure that it is 
mildew? We fear from your description that mealy- 
bug is also present, to cure which the remedy is the 
same.——Cloches.—Place small plants of Lettuces 
under them. See article on ‘‘ French Garden Forc- 
ing,’’ March 6th, page 131.——Billy.—‘ Orchids, their 
Culture and Management,’ by W. Watson, Curator, 
Royal Gardens, Kew. IL. Upcott Gill, Drury-lane, 
London, W.C.——E. Air.—We have no idea, and doubt 
whether it is ever offered for sale. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—M. J. B. W.—Cypripedium 
caudatum. —— Gas. — Begonia ascotensis. — G@las- 
tonian.—Spirea canescens.-—F. A. K.—Cyclamen 
Coum. There are two varieties of this, C. Coum 
album and C. C. carneum.——Fern-lover.—Helxine 
Solierolii-—E. T.—1, Cupressus Lawsoni; 2, Juni- 
perus chinensis. 

Pakehy of fruit.—Legge Pauley.—Apple Lemon 
ippin. 





Catalogues received.—A. F. Dutton, Iver, Bucks, 
i American Tree, Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison, and Border Carnations.——Harrison and Sons, 


| Leicester.—List of Farm Seeds for 1909.——Messrs. J. 


Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, S.W.—List of Hardy 
Kelsey, Salem, Mass., 
U.S.A., America.—Hardy Rhododendrons.——Joseph 
Ellis and Sons, Ltd., Leicester.—List of Artificial 
Manures, Loam, Peat, Sand, etce.——T. Smith, Newry. 
—Addenda to Tree and Shrub List. 


Books received. — ‘Pronunciation of Plant 
Names.’’ The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 41, Wellington- 


street, Strand, W.C.——‘‘ Sweet Peas and How to 
Grow Them.’ Two Essays—(a) for Amateurs for Ex- 
hibition, by Walter A. Voss; and (b) for Market- 
growers, by W. F. Emptage. W. Speaight and Sone, 
Fetter-lane, E.C. 





Heating greenhouse.—I have a_ greenhouse, 
12 feet by 8 feet, which I heat by patent heating 
apparatus, hot-water tank heated by double-burner 
oil-lamp, which heats it splendidly in all weathers ex- 
cept when it freezes, then the lamp ceases to burn 
brightly, goes down low, and gives no heat. The 


| house is built in the garden, with floor of 2 feet or 


3 feet of ashes. I shall be glad if you can tell me 
why the lamp goes like this in frosty weather?— 
OAKLEIGH 
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ing 181 | Climbersfor greenhouse 176 
Begonia Gloire de Lor- Comfrey, the Bohemian 
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Begonia Rex, repotting 176 eum) . 172 
Bistort, the Alpine Conservatory : 180 
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Campanula pulloides.. 172 healthy . 181 
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the varieties of .. 178 | Ferns, Maiden - hair, 
Chrysanthemums 173 weak fronds on 176 


FRUIT. 


GUMMING OF FRUIT-TREES. 

Ir it were always possible to trace every- 
thing to its source, it would be found that 
gumming in stone fruits in most cases had its 
origin in a deficiency of lime in the soil. 
Other causes doubtless may lead up to it, 
such as deep planting, or planting in soil of 
too stimulating a character. Much injury 
is done by cropping the borders in which the 
choicer kinds of stone fruits are planted. 
The digging and manuring of the ground to 
meet the wants of the surface crops are sure 
sooner or later to throw the trees out of gear 
and bring on many evils, not the least of 
which is frequently a host of suckers, caused 
by the spade or fork injuring the roots, or 
by the manures which are used for the crops 
growing in the border. It is well known to 
experienced cultivators that Peaches and 
Apricots do best in firm soil, but if the top 
spit is under spade culture, the roots must 
go down to a lower stratum for the firmness 
they need, and far away from the beneficial 
influence of solar w armth; the growth comes 
late and cannot ripen properly, and is more 
susceptible to insect attacks. And so a false 
step at the beginning may be the precursor 
to many difficulties later.» It may be thought 
when young trees are first planted, that as 
the roots cannot ‘occupy all the soil, the 
border may at least be used for something 
until the trees require it. This is plausible 
reasoning, and so early Peas, Potatoes, To- 
matoes, and other crops are planted, the man 
with the spade goes to work, and the bad sys- 
tem, once begun, is continued. Again, very 
few think, w then planting young trees, that 
it may be necessary in most soils to mix a 
little old plaster or lime in some form with 
the soil; but, to obtain clean, healthy growth, 
lime is an absolute necessity. Of course, 
on a chalk or limestone formation the natu- 
ral soil contains sufficient lime for the wants 
of the trees, and those accustomed to note 
such things can tell by their appearance if 
the trees are getting their wants attended to. 
Drainage is also important. The Peach and 
Apricot are Eastern fruits, and a low tem- 
perature may be made still more hurtful if 
the drainage is not free. In most of the 
gardens made early in the century it was the 
custom to place a layer of concrete in the 
bottom of the borders. Where the soil was 
wet and cold this was desirable, but in very 
many places I have come to regard this as a 
needless expense, though perfect drainage is 
an absolute necessity if the trees are to do 
well. In cold soils, with a clay base, lift the 
borders up, and mix some old plaster and 
charcoal-dust or charred material with the 
soil in which the trees are planted. If the 
natural soil has a limestone base, the conse- 
quences of deep rooting are not so notice- 
able; still, under any ‘circumstances, deep 
rooting is bad, and in the long run will have 











Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘* The a Flower Garden.” 
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injurious consequences, and for this reason 
alone Peaches and Apricots should have at 


least 5 feet or 6 feet of the border to them- 
pelted undisturbed. Most of us can eall to 
mind instances where Apricots growing 


against the front or the gable end of a build. 
ing, with the roots under a hard gravel path, 
have passed it by without celling attention 
troubled with gum or canker. 

Branch- dying in Apricots has puzzled cul- 
tivators for many years, though, as far as | 
remember, this disease, if it is a disease, 
was not so noticeable forty or forty-five years 
ago as it has become since, and the old 
writers do not appear to have observed it, or 
have passed it by without calling attention 
to it as having any special significance. I 
regard branch- -dying as simply an aggravated 
form of gumming. There are generally 
some indications of gumming before the 
branches begin to die off in a bad form. It 
is quite possible to make a border too rich 
for Apricots without using manure in the 
usual sense of manuring. The top spit of an 
old pasture is what. is ‘usually recommended 
for border-making when it includes the turf 
which has been fed off by sheep and eattle 
for many years. Soil that will grow good 
Wheat will grow good fruit if well drained, 
and helped w here. necessary with old lime, 
wood-ashes, or charred material. I never 
eee to a few crushed bones, as they con- 
tain lime, and, as bones decay slowly, there 
is never any reason to fear over-stimulation 
by mixing a few with the soil. A tree planted 
in top- spit loam may be overfed unless the 
tendency to over-luxuriance is carrected by 
a free admixture of lime. Tei Vas; (By. 


AUTUMN-FRUITING RASPBERRIES. 


THESE are a very valuable addition to the 
list of hardy fruits available for summer and 
autumn use, while they serve to prolong the 
supply of what may be termed a very popular 
fruit, as they are generally to be had until 
the month ‘of October is well advanced. 
Where Red Currants for autumn use are 
grown the autumn-fruiting Raspberry should 
alw ays be found, as the fruits of both are, 
and will always be, in demand as long as they 
can be had for making that time- honoured 


and much-appreciated “confection, the Red 
Currant and Raspberry “tart.’? Apart from 
this, Raspberries of both the summer and 


autumn-fruiting kinds are much appreciated 
for dessert, and when a number of dishes of 
different kinds of fruit have to be forthcoming 
in September and October a dish of either 
the yellow or red autumn varieties, or both, 
proves a valuable addition. ‘The fruit is also 
used in many other ways, not the least of 
which is to serve with cream, so that thev 
can be consumed in the same way as are 
Strawberries and cream, and some aver they 
much prefer them to the last-named fruit. 
They are also delicious when dipped in syrup 
some few hours before being dished up, so 





that the syrup has time to become hardened. 
Each fruit then becomes encrusted with sugar 
and if tastefully arranged a dish of them 
forms a very pleasing feature. Their require- 
ments in nical to soil differ not one iota 
from those which are necessary for the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the summer-fruiting 
kinds. In other words, wherever the latter 
will succeed, so will the autumn-fruiters. 
Up to this point there is no difference in re- 
gard to their cultivation, but when it comes 
to the question of position and the method of 
pruning necessary to secure successful results 
there as a wide difference. As the fruit ne- 
cessarily does not begin to ripen until the 
commencement of autumn and _ continues 
doing so until frost puts an end to them, it 
follows that the canes must have all the sun- 
light it is possible for them to have. To this 
end the canes should be grown in single rows, 
either very widely apart, so that they may 
have the benefit of all the sunshine available, 

or what is still better, have them on either 


side of a footpath—a _ position most con 
venient both for netting and gathering—and 
where they always do sells In any case, the 


canes bas best when trained and tied on a 
wire trellis, which need not be of such a 
height as that required for the summer-bear- 
ing varieties, as the canes do not grow so tall. 

PRUNING.—Ilt must first be explained that 
the autumn-fruiting Raspberry bears on the 
current season’s canes, instead of on the pre- 
vious season’s growth, as is the case with 
those which fruit in the summer. The latter, 
as is so well known, are thinned and tipped 
or cut back at the present time, and were the 
autumn-fruiters treated in a similar manner 
they would produce fruit in the summer also, 
but none in the autumn. To ensure an au- 
tumnal crop of fruit the canes are cut down 
close to the ground either now or early in 
March, and when new growth appears, as it 
will in due course, it is subjected to a thin- 
ning out, when the gross and weakest canes 
are rejected and those of medium strength 
retained and tied to the wires some 6 inches 
apart. The canes are of no further use after 
they cease bearing in the autumn, but it is 
always best to leave them till spring before 
cutting them down. As with other fruit 
crops, so it is with these Raspberries, the 
higher the standard of cultivation aimed at 
the better the results. Plenty of diluted 
liquid-manure is therefore helpful during hot, 
dry weather, and a mulch of partially-rotted 


manure is also appreciated by the 
roots, which form and feed in such abun 
dance near to the surface. A dressing of 


manure should always be given in late 
autumn, but beyond hoeing and cleaning the 
surface of weeds and rubbish do nothing fur 
ther, as digging results in equally as much 
injury in the form of root destruction as 
when practised among the summer-bearing 





varieties. 
Those as yet unacquainted with the 
autumn-fruiting Raspberry will find the fol- 
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lowing good reliable varieties: Belle de Fon- 
tenay, October Red, and October Yellow. A 
new kind named November Abundance is also 
spoken highly of and should be included with 
the foregoing. CREB 





APPLE STURMER PIPPIN. 
As a dessert Apple to follow the Nonpareil, 
Sturmer Pippin stands unrivalled, for not 
only is it an excellent keeper, but the flavour 
is not fully developed until late in the sea- 
son, when late dessert Apples are becoming 
scarce. It is a seedling from Ribston Pippin, 
obtained by crossing this with a variety of 
Nonpareil, and the flavour, when at its best, 
is a combination of that of both the sorts | 
named. It is a free-bearing Apple, the wood 
partaking of the character of that of the Old 
Nonpareil. Sturmer Pippin should be 
allowed to hang as long as possible before 
being gathered, as, if this is not done, the 
fruits lose much of their high flavour and 
are very liable to shrivel. The illustration 
we give to-day shows a _ very handsome 
example of Sturmer, which was kindly sent 





| much, 
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4 feet of the ground, sacrificing a year’s crop. | 
Others may be thinned out pretty freely, as, | 
when bushes are crowded together, it is only 
on the top that Nuts are borne. Doubtless, 
grown on a 3 feet clear stem Nut-bushes are 
most productive, provided ample space be 
given between each bush; 15 feet is none too 
grown, rather propagated, as they 
often are, like Black Currants, with the idea 
of young growths springing from the base—an 
evil to be avoided, as, unless they are an- | 
nually cut away, the bush quickly becomes a | 

| 


mass of wood and scarce of Nuts. There 
is still time to plant, and Nuts are not over | 


| fastidious as to soil, doing well on rather a | 


stony bank where fruit-trees or vegetables | 
would prove a failure. Avoid over-hanging | 
trees, as plenty of sun and light is the fore- 
runner of well ripened wood and a good | 
supply of flowers. An annual top-dressing 
of manure should be given in early spring. 
Bicton. J. MAYNE. 





OUTDOOR GRAPES. 
So much excellent work has been done at 
Wisley during the past few years, and the 


| Black Hamburgh, 
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guns and percussion caps would be the 
cheapest preventive; any idea of covering 
two acres of ground with netting seems quite 
out of the question. In addition to Sweet- 
water, | have tried out-of-doors, Royal Mus- 
cadine, Reine Olga, and Black Cluster, but 
none of them was a success. Of the last two 
Reine Olga was a very indifferent cropper, 
and Black Cluster very susceptible to mildew 
—much more so than Sweetwater. One 
wishes the venture every success ; personally, 
however, I think it would have been advis- 


_ able before experimenting on so large a scale 


to have tried the different varieties on a 
roughly-constructed fence or a pergola. 
Claremont. E. BURRELL. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Stoneless Crapes.—I have been reading 
with interest the articles on stoneless Grapes 
in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, of Febru- 
ary 20th and March 6th, as I had two Vines 
—one Black Hamburgh and one Buckland 
Sweetwater—in the same condition last 
autumn. The bunches were large, some of 
them between 2 lb. and 3 lb. in weight. The 
berries, rather above the average size, were 
watery and sharp to taste, otherwise they 
jooked all right, and Vines healthy. I 





| thought perhaps the Vines had been over- 
| watered at the setting time. 


On the other 
hand, in the same house and border were 
Alicante, which finished off well in every way, 
Foster’s Seedling, and 
Buckland Sweetwater. The Grapes in 
another house, which was forced, were very 
good. One house was forced, and the other 
started in March. A friend of mine saw 
them, and told me he had some like it once, 
and sent them to market and sold them as 
stoneless Grapes. — A TWENTY YEARS’ 
READER. 


Forcing Strawberries.—Well established 
plants in 6-inch pots, with one well-ripened 
crown to each, will, under favourable circum- 
stances, produce from half a pound to a 
pound of fruit. They may come on under 
glass anywhere. In private gardens Straw- 
berries very often have to be taken as a 
catch-crop in any glass structure where there 





A valuable late Apple—Sturmer Pippin, 


us by Meesrs. James Veitch 


Limited, Chelsea, 8.W. 





FILBERTS AND COB-NUTS. 
THIS season male catkins are numerous, but 
this does not guarantee a good supply of 
Nuts, although I have found that both the 
male and female catkins will withstand many 
degrees of frost—in fact, the male catkins 
may be said to be perfectly hardy. Some de- 
lay any thinning or pruning of the branches 
until the tiny pink female blossoms are in 
evidence, which is usually in the month of 
February. In the majority of gardens a few 
old bushes are to be found, and more often 
than not neglected year after year, resulting 
in quite a meagre supply of Nuts. This is to 
be regretted, as Nuts are most nutritious 
when preserved plump, which they can be 
until quite late into spring. After gathering, 
lay them out thinly to dry, turning them over 
a few times within a fortnight, and then place 
them, husks and all, in an air-tight pan 
or box, shaking a few handfuls of moist 
sand amongst them as filling proceeds, and 
keep them in a cool fruit-store. Be sure to 


make the lid secure, as mice are particularly | 


fond of Nuts. Aged and crowded bushes 
would be better if cut down to within some 


and Sons, 
| satisfactory, that one hardly likes to be pessi- 


trials in the majority of cases have been so 


mistic over a new venture, but I am inclined 
to think your correspondent on page 66 
strikes a true note as to the experiment with 
the above, especially on so large a scale. 
In very few places indeed can outdoor Grapes 
be pronounced a success even on a south 
wall, and it is extremely doubtful if they will 
be so in the open. I found when I came 
here an old Sweetwater Vine that probably 
by this time is approaching the centenarian 
stage, covering about 350 square feet of a 
south-east wall It was saved _ partly 
from a touch of sentiment and partly from 


for dishing-up purposes. 
so far as the crop is concerned, from a bushel 


annually taken from it; the quality, how- 
ever, is decidedly variable. Only in favour- 
able seasons are the Grapes sweet and good. 
I dust it over well with sulphur just before 
growth starts, for mildew is unquestionably 


the birds. Naturally when one has Grapes 
on a wall, protection from birds is easily 
| given, but in the open air it is very different. 





T should think one or two youths armed with 


the thought that the leaves might be useful | 
It varies very little | 


and a half to two bushels of fruit being | 


| the worst enemy we have, except later on | 


is shelf-room, and the latest batch will come 
on in a cold-frame. ‘The early Strawberries 
receive some help in setting the blossoms. 
A camel-hair brush or a rabbit’s tail passed 
over the blossom when the pollen is ripe and 
dry will generally ensure a set, and a little 
later on, when ten or twelve good-sized 
green fruits can be selected, all the others 
and the late blossoms may be removed. 
When the pots are on shelves, it is usual to 
stand the pots in pans to save watering, and 
sometimes there is a little rich compost in 
'the pan for the roots to work into, or a 
square piece of sod may be placed on the 
shelf under the pot. The roots appreciate 
this treatment, and soon take possession. 
Where possible, use the syringe freely on 
fine days to keep free from red-spider. Straw- 
berries usually do best in a medium tempera- 
‘ture of about 50 degs. or a little more, but 
if ripe fruits are required for any purpose, 
‘it is possible, by raising the temperature, 
to push them on. 


Management of sub-laterals of Vines.— 
The first shoot from the main rod is the 
lateral, which carries the bunch of Grapes, 
'and when this has been stopped one, or, in 
some instances, two, leaves beyond the 
| Grapes, other shoots, termed sub-laterals, 
spring from the axils of every leaf, and these 
require immediate attention. The best and 
simplest way of treating sub-laterals is to 
rub off when quite small all below the 
bunch, all above to be stopped to one leaf. 

The Avocado or Alligator Pear (Persea gratis- 
sima) (Anon).—This is common in tropical America 
and the West India Islands. The fruits are esteeme 
in its native country, though strangers at first do not 
like them. They contain a large quantity of firm 
pulp, possessing a buttery or Marrow-like taste, and 
are, hence, frequently called Vegetable Marrow or 
midshipman’s butter. It is usually eaten with spice, 
Lime-juice, or pepper and salt. An abundance of oil 
| may be had from the pulp, while the seeds yield a 


| deep-black stain, and are used for marking linen. 
The seeds can be raised by placing them in a Hya- 
cinth-glass as one would a Hyacinth-bulb. We do not 
think you would be able to grow it. in this country. 
One can often see fruit in the fruiterers’ shops in 
Covent Garden. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


SPARTINA CYNOSUROIDES, VAR. 
AUREO-MARGINATA. 


THis variegated Grass, in habit much re- 
sembling some of the species of Miscanthus, 
is a very handsome plant. ‘The green-leaved 
type is a native of North America, where it 
is usually found in marshy ground under 
conditions similar to those affected by our 
native Spire Reed (Phragmites communis). 
It is there known under the name of Reed 
Grass, and grows very luxuriantly. As a 
waterside plant in large groups, it is very 
effective, especially the variegated kind 
shown in the accompanying illustration, with 
its golden-striped leaves. 
to moist situations, it will also succeed in 
drier places, and makes a very ornamental 


Although partial | 


THE NAMED SUN ROSES 
(HELIANTHEMUMS). 


| WuILE the Helianthemums, or Sun Roses, 


are easily raised from seeds, and this affords 
the cheapest means of raising a stock of 
these beautiful little rock or sunny border 


| plants, the lover of the best kinds procur- 


able will strive to form a collection of the 
named varieties, which, as a whole, are 
superior to seedlings in form, size of flower, 
and profusion of bloom. It is unfortunate 
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ti 


varieties, whose colour answers to the names 


| —Chocolate, Copper, Sulphur, Yellow, and 


Orange. Much more useful, because pos- 
sessing the upright double flowers of variabile 
fl.-pl., are the yellow Jubilee and the bronzy 
Old Gold. Other singles are Garibaldi, ver- 
milion; Lady Elizabeth, orange-pink and 
erimson; Lucy, pink, tinged with deeper 


' colour; Magnificent, orange and primrose ; 
| Maximum and Miss Lake, yellow; Rosy Gem, 


that these bright little plants are now so | 
little known, as a mass of the neat, trailing | 


bushes, covered with the bright flowers, in 
the sunshine of June or July, affords a sight 


long remembered. 

and full sun. Few nurserymen stock many 
named varieties, but it is worth while to 
specify the best of those which are in the 
hands of some of the trade, with a view to 
bringing them before the amateur fond of 


rock plants with bright flowers. 


They delight in light soil | 


rose and crimson; Snowdrift, pure white ; 
The Bride, white also; and _ Voltaire, 
yellow. There are a few others in nurseries, 
but these will afford ample choice for all. 
A. 





THE ARETIA-LIKE SAXIFRAGE 
(SAXIFRAGA ARETIOIDES). 
WE have among the silvery Saxifrages quite 
a number of exquisite little plants, as well as 
others which are of more imposing aspect, 
both in flower and in leaf, and the contrast 





Spartina cynosuroides aureo-marginata in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 


subject when planted on the lawn as an iso- 
lated group. ‘This golden variety was intro- 
duced into this country from New York some 
four years ago, and, as it increases rapidly, 
it should soon become plentiful. 

There are three kinds of Spartina found 


growing in this country, and, although not so | 


useful from a decorative point of view as the 
one under notice, they are, nevertheless, of 
great value as mud-binding agents. On the 
mud-flats of the Solent, and the banks ot! 
tidal rivers on the south coast, as well as on 


the Isle of Wight, these Grasses grow in large | 


quantities, and form masses of matted roots 
which resist the action of the tides in wash- 
ing away the shores. The species that is 
most luxuriant, and spreads more rapidly 
than the other two, is S. Townsendi. The 
North American Reed Grass grows from 
4 feet to 6 feet high, with stiff, erect stems 
and arching leaves. It may be readily -in- 
creased by division in spring. 


W. IRVING. 





First may well come the valuable scarlet 
one called H. variable fl.-pl. This is a 
valuable one, flowering for months, and last- 
ing longer than the single varieties. It is 


often called Mrs. C. W. Earle, but is really 


avery old plant. A good one is Ball of Fire, 
with brilliant scarlet flowers, and Beauty has 
good single blossoms of a good pink, with a 
bronze centre. Another bright scarlet 


| flower, and one which is of free-flowering 


habit, is called Brilliant, and is a capital 
variety. Bronze Queen is of a kind of 
bronze-yellow, deepened in appearance by 
the red centre of the bloom. In Balgreen 
we have the finest of the yellows with single 
flowers, and a Sun Rose of free growth. 
Cecilia has pretty flowers of light and darker 
yellow. 

In anumber with double flowers we have a 
defect which renders it desirable to plant 
them high up on the rockery, as the blooms 
do not stand up on the plant in the same 
way as in H. variabile fl.-pl. There are named 





between the species is wonderfully great. 
Compare, for example, the magnificent 
rosettes and great, plumy spikes of Saxifraga 
Cotyledon pyramidalis, which will rear its 
glorious heads of silvery, crimson-spotted 
flowers as much as 3 feet into the air, with 
the subject of this note, whose tiny little 
rosettes cling almost as closely to the soil as 
the little mound formed by some of the wall 
Mosses, and whose little yellow flowers do not 
rise more than 3 inches or 4 inches above the 
earth. The former makes noble plants; the 
latter gives exquisite little mounds or 
cushions of the most perfect floral beauty of 
its class. A floral gem is this Saxifrage, even 
if it never yielded one of its wonderfully 
large yellow flowers. It is a true ‘“‘silvery ”’ 
Saxifrage in the tone of colour of its dainty 
rosettes of leaves, and a plant which, when it 
comes into bloom in May or June, will give 
much pleasure. Even more beautiful stil—if 
that is possible—is the variety called 5S. 
aretioides primulina, now very rare, and 
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resembiing in its ways generally the typical 
S. aretioides, but with beautiful primrose- 
coloured flowers. It has not, apparently, 
thriven well in our gardens, as it has rather 
risen than fallen in its price within recent 
years. 

Both of these little Saxifrages deserve the 
greatest possible care, and they really re- 
quire more than many of the same class. 
They should have a sunny position in soil 
composed of loam, leaf-soil, and grit, with 
the addition of a little lime in some form or 
other, a material almost necessary to the 
well-being of many silvery Saxifrages, and to 
none more so than §. aretioides and its 
variety primulina. In very wet winters in 
moist districts it may be covered with glass, 
not because of want of hardiness, but to keep 
off heavy rains. In pots in the alpine-house 
or the cold-frame it is beautiful, and no more 
delightful little plant than 8. aretioides ap- 
peals to the affections of the cultivator of 
such tiny plants as these. S. ARNOTT. 


SWEET PEAS OF TO-DAY: AN 
AMATEUR’S PROTEST. 

To the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

S1z,—It is with grief and dismay I contem- 
plate the havoe wrought upon this beloved 
flower by the present craze of professional 
florists. Where is its former fragrance 
and, alas! what has become of its trim 
and airy grace? Would any poet now write, 
as Keats did, of ‘‘Sweet Peas poised on tip- 
toe for a flight,’’ as he views the flabby, 
floppy failures in form, whose deformities 
the florists endeavour to disguise under the 
terms ‘“‘hooded,’”’ ‘‘frilled,’’ or ‘‘waved,’’ 
forsooth! And what about the sweet-ness of 
the Peas of nowadays? Not one in a dozen 
possesses any perfume worth mentioning. 
Fragrance is not even referred to in the de- 
scriptions given in the otherwise interesting 
articles in your paper of February 27th. Be- 
fore it is too late, will not some florist arise 
to restore to the Sweet Pea its form and 
fragrance, while not neglecting the many 
new and charming colours of the flowers of 
to-day, and so earn for himself the gratitude 
of all true ‘“‘amateurs’’ of the flower. 

PRISCILLA. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


_ Incarvillea Delavayi.—I should be much obliged 
if you can give me, in your correspondence column, 
some information as to growing Incarvillea Delavayi. 
What soil does it like best? Is it hardy? Should the 
roots be left in the ground all the winter? How 
high do the plants grow?—H. L. AERVI. 


_ (This, which reaches a height of from 
21 feet to 3 feet, first flowered in 1892. It will 
bloom in the second year from seed sown 
in April. The young plants sometimes bloom 
in the first autumn, but mostly not before the 
following June, when a few rosy or bright 
pink flowers with a tinge of yellow in the 
throat appear in a cluster at the end of a 
stout stalk, lasting in beauty for about three 
weeks. The dark green leaves vary in length, 
but often reach 2 feet long, and are finely cut, 
fleshy, and of a peculiar odour when handled. 
When these die away, a winter covering of 
dry leaves is enough in most gardens, and the 
plant will be stronger and bloom earlier than 
when potted for the winter. In cold districts 
the fleshy root may be lifted and stored like 
a Dahlia, but must be covered with soil and 
not allowed to dry. Well planted, the 
tubers gain strength each season, forming at 
Jast masses of five or six flower-stems of 
about a yard high, with ten to fifteen trumpet- 
shaped fiowers in a cluster, the lower ones 
drooping loosely from the central mass. Such 
old plants are fine objects during several 
weeks in early summer, and by planting a 
few in a place which is shaded (but not over- 
hung), they will blcom later and lengthen the 
season of beauty. Early plants do well in 
light, free soil at the foot of a sunny wall, 
their crowns covered to a depth of 2 inches or 
3 inches. They may also be grown in pots or 
in the greenhouse border, but are less fine. 
It has now been found_hardy in so many 
places all over the British Isles that there is 
small risk of its loss save in very cold and 
wet gardens, while it is so easily raised from 
seed that it can now be had cheaply and 
planted in bold masses. One peculiarity is 
that after flowering freely the roots will some- 








times remain dormant for a whole year, but if 
left alone they seldom fail to start as strongly 
as ever after their lengthened rest.] 


The white Auvergne Lungwort (Pul- 


monaria avernensis alba).—There are among | © 
wild garden. 


the Lungworts, or Pulmonarias, several 
plants of real value, although to the casual 
looker-on their points of beauty are not 
always visible. Some of the very commonest 


show us much beauty when we look more | 
| borne erect. 


closely into their flowers, their form and 
colouring often impressing us strongly. One 
which is of so much beauty that it received 
an award of merit from the Royal Horticul- 
tural. Society, so.lately as March, 1905, al- 
though it has been in gardens for a consider- 
ably longer time, is worthy of special notice. 
It is called Pulmonaria avernensis alba, and 
is a plant which I have cultivated for at least 
seven or eight years, with considerable satis- 
faction. It is an early bloomer, like many of 


its allies, and is distinctly a good plant, its | 


pearly-white flowers being most acceptable 
among other blooms of the season. Its 
dwarfness makes it a suitable plant for the 
rock-garden or the front of the border, and in 
either of these places it will give much satis- 
faction. Its height is only about 6 inches, 
As it is increased rather. freely by division, 
it ought not to remain long at the price asked 
for it, although that is by no means high. 
The fact that P. avernensis alba can _ be 
grown as well in the shade as anywhere will 
commend it to many who require plants 
which are not unduly select in their require- 
ments as to sun or otherwise. Nor is it 


troublesome as regards soil, for I have grown | BP’ : 
| foliatum—is, perhaps, a better plant for the 


| border or wild garden than the Compass- 


it in one which was poor and comparatively 
dry, as well as in one which may be called a 
free loam. If I mistake not, this plant was 
first found by Mr. Potter, of Messrs. Back- 
house, and Son, of York, but it is now in the 
hands of several others in the trade.— 
SUNNYMEAD. 

The Alpine Bistort (Polygonum  ivi- 
parum).—There are some pretty plants among 
the Polygonums, and, although the alpine 
Bistort, Polygonum viviparum, is not one of 
the best, it has one or two features which 
attract our notice. It is a native plant, 
although but seldom met with in a wild state 
with us; nor is it much cultivated, and I 
know of few gardens where it is grown. 
One of these is a charming old-world one, 
where the Alpine Bistort has been grown for 
probably two or three generations, and where 
although not one of the best plants there, 
it is appreciated. It is a perennial with 
stems said to grow from 2 inches to 10 inches 
in length. This is probably the case with 
the American form, but I have not met with 
it in this country at either of these extremes, 
and the plants I have seen have ranged from 
about 8 inches to 6 inches high. This, also, 
is the height stated by Maund, who gives a 
fairly good figure of the flowering portion in 
his ‘‘Botanic Garden.’’ The flowers of the 
Alpine Bistort are white, and are pleasing in 
their own way, resembling, of course, in 
general character thcse of the other Poly- 
gonums, or Knotweeds. There is, however, 
a marked peculiarity of this species, which 
at the flowering time shows itself. This is 
the appearance of a number of little brown 
or reddish buds or bulbs, which, if taken 
off, will form distinct plants, but if allowed 
to remain, will root into the ground when 
the flower-stem falls to the ground in its 
natural decay. They will, indeed, form roots 
on the stem; but it is only when removed, or 
when the stem falls, that they attain full de- 
velopment. Unlike some of the other spe- 
cies, this Polygonum is not a rapid spreader 
at the root, and this special provision of 
Nature for its increase is quite an interesting 
feature of the species. Any common soil 
will suit Polygonum viviparum, which is a 
pretty and easily cultivated plant, not often 
met with in commerce nowadays.—Kss. 


The Bohemian Comfrey (Symphytum 
bohemicum).—A bold border or wild garden 
plant is that known as Symphytum bohemi- 
cum, the Bohemian Comfrey, but which does 
not seem to have come into general cultiva- 
tion. It is to be met with in botanic gardens, 
but seldom appears in the private garden, 
although it is one of the best of the genus to 





which it belongs. Its height is sometimes 
given as from 1 foot to 1} feet high, but I 
have met with it considerably taller than 
that, and it is generally a good plant for 
near the back of the border or grouped in the 
It has the usual roughish-look- 
ing leaves of the Comfreys, and these are of 
an ovate-lanceolate form, with winged stems. 
The flowers are the most brightly-coloured 
of the Symphytums, and are in twin racemes, 
The hue is best described as 
a bright red-purple, and their form and 
colour show well among other flowers of the 
early summer, when they appear. The ap- 
pearance of the whole plant is not what one 
would call refined, but effective, and one 
always considers that its proper place is the 
wild garden or the large borders of an ex- 
tensive garden. Another suitable place is in 
front of a shrubbery, where its flowers show 
well against the foliage of the shrubs. Any 
good loam will supply it with its needs, while 
a soil varying in either direction towards 
heaviness or lightness will be satisfactory. 
S. bohemicum is increased by means of seeds, 
which are seldom obtainable, and by divi- 
sion.—A. 8. D. 


The Indian Cup (Silphium perfoliatum).— 
Silphiums are familiar to some as the plants 
which include among them the Compass- 
plant, which is said to turn its flowers to the 
sun, and to act as a guide to the traveller 
over the prairies of the West. This is some- 
what doubtful, but, at any rate, we are more 
concerned with the Silphiums as garden 
plants, and the one under notice—S. per- 


plant—S. laciniatum. Although a trifle 
coarse, it is yet a bold thing for the back of 
the large border or the wild garden, and a 
big clump in an opening in the woods is an 
object not readily forgotten by those who 
have seen the Indian Cup or Cup-plant thus 
naturalised. It is quite a striking thing, 
with its towering stems, some 8 feet or 
9 feet, or even 10 feet, high, its nume- 
rous heads of yellow flowers, which, however, 
are comparatively small individually, and 
its bold leaves, some of which are as much 
as 12 inches long at times and 8 inches broad, 
although commonly a little less. The upper 
leaves form cup-like vessels for water at the 
part of the stem they surround. No one 
would call it a refined plant, but no one can 
deny its appearance to be effective when well 
grown. ‘To induce it to attain its full dimen- 
sions, S. perfoliatum should be planted in 
rich, rather moist soil, and be given plenty 
of manure. It is increased by division or 
seeds.—S. A. 


Campanula pulloides.—There are about 
the alpine Harebells of the type of Cam- 
panula pulla a charm and a grace which are 
lacking in many of the others. The large 
dark bells (I speak comparatively, for the size 
of the plant) look well dangling from their 
little short stems, and the colouring is so 
intense that such plants as this deserve at- 
tention. Yet in Campanula pulloides we 
have one which surpasses C. pulla in beauty. 
Growing only some 6 inches high, it has wiry 
stems, whence droop a number of lovely little 
violet-purple bells. A choice rock plant in- 
deed is this Harebell, and the raiser is to be 
congratulated upon its introduction a few 
years ago. It was raised in the garden of 
Mr. Archer-Hind at Abbotsbury, Newton 
Abbot, South Devon, and has been put into 
commerce by several firms of recent years. 
Beautiful and desirable as is this pretty 
hybrid Campanula, it has yet an unaccount- 
able habit of dying off in some gardens—just, 
indeed, as one of its parents, C. pulla, has. 
There is no apparent cause, as the plant 
may have bloomed perfectly during the sum- 
mer, and may be apparently healthy when it 
goes to rest. That rest may, however, be 
the sleep of death, and our cherished plant 
may have bid farewell to its owner and his 
garden. It is well, therefore, to keep a spare 
plant or two in a frame by way of precaution, 
as a charming little Bellflower such as this 
is worthy of some trouble to retain, and is 
not too cheap to be worth neglecting, if only 
for economy’s sake.—S. ARNOTT. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM GOLDEN SUNSET. 
THE accompanying illustration depicts one of 
the best types of late-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums. It is a sport from the well-known 
Princess Victoria and identical in every par- 
ticular except colour, which is of a shining 
rich yellow and very refined. It is, indeed, a 
well-finished flower and should prove of the 


Chrysanthemum Golden Suncet. 


greatest value to market growers and for late 
work generally. Like the original, it belongs 
to the decorative class, and being of a reflexed 
type of flower is among the most service- 
able. The fact that the variety was exhibited 
on January 26th last in perfectly fresh con- 
dition, when it received an award of merit 
from the Royal Horticultural Society, will go 
a long way to prove its worth. The flower- 
heads are borne on long, erect and stiff stems 
and we have nothing but praise for so excel- 
lent a variety. A ‘‘Golden Sunset”’ in Janu- 
ary is not a common occurrence, however, 
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| and I think it a pity to hamper a beautiful 
| flower with so incongruous a name. 
| K. H. JENKINS. 








EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 
| MUMS. 
| CAN the hardy sorts be grown entirely in the open? 





| very welcome. 


| When should cuttings be cbtained, and how should 
they be treated? My soil is a heavy clay, with a 
fairly good tilth above it. Surely I could succeed 
| with some of the hardy white, yellow, and golden- 
‘brown varieties in a mixed border? A few hints as 





From flowers exhibited by Messrs. Robinson and Headley, Dunstable, Beds, 


to suitable varieties, as well as culture, would be 
You have frequently dealt lately with 
Chrysanthemums, but in each case the notes have 
referred to the varieties which are given the assist- 
ance of glass and heat.—PINNER. 

[The early-flowering outdoor Chrysanthe- 
mums differ considerably in their character. 
Some are of weak and unsatisfactory growth, 
others fail to increase so readily as one would 
desire, and of these a fair number only passes 
through the severe winter of our rather moist 
climate. The ideal outdoor Chrysanthemum 





possesses a robust constitution, and develops 








a quantity of beautiful blossoms in hand-|them in colonies of three plants 
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some sprays, on growths of a branching cha- 
| racter. 


Most important of all is the fact that 
the plants make numerous underground 
growths of a sucker-like nature, that are 
proof against the trying conditions of our 
winters. From the selection we give below 
we exclude many well-known, beautiful kinds, 
because their constitution leaves something 
to be desired. 

After being rooted, assuming cuttings are 
inserted, the plants may be put out in their 
flowering quarters in late April or 
early May. From this time their 
culture will be of the simplest. In 
the succeeding year the plants may 
be lifted and divided, this being 
done in late March or early April, 
as at this time the new shoots at the 
base of the plants will be making 
vigorous growth, thus  assist- 
ing to make their division a 
matter of greater certainty. 
It is only those varieties tnat 
develop the sucker-like growths 
that can be treated in _ this 
fashion. If you have no old plants 
that you can divide, or from which 
you can procure a supply of cut- 
tings, write at once to any well- 
known Chrysanthemum-grower, and 
obtain cuttings of the varieties 
mentioned below. ‘They are very 
cheap, and if you will send your list 
and state the number of cuttings 
of each variety you want, most spe- 
cialists would give a quotation for 
the lot. In the meantime, get your 
compost ready. A suitable com- 
post in which to root the cuttings 
should comprise loam and _leaf- 
mould in equal parts, adding coarse 
silver-sand or road-grit sufficient in 
quantity to make the compost 
porous. The loam and leaf-mould 
should be put through a sieve with 
a half-inch mesh, and the ingre- 
dients thoroughly mixed. Three- 
inch or 5-inch pots answer well for 
the cuttings, which should be in- 
serted around the edge of these 
pots, pressing the soil firmly at the 
base of each cutting. Label each 
variety as it is finished. Should 
you want many plants, use shallow 
boxes, which we prefer to pots, as 
space under glass can, by these 
means be economised: When the 
box is filled with cuttings, water in 
with clear water, using a fine-rosed 
can. Place the boxes of cuttings 
on the greenhouse bench, and let 
them remain there until rooted. 
When the cuttings are making free 
growth, plant them out in pre- 
pared soil in the cold-frame or any 
rough structure. Plant them rather 
firmly 4 inches apart and in rows 
4 inches to 6 inches asunder. Ina 
few weeks you will have a sturdy 
batch of plants. 

Prepare the quarters where the 
plants are to be flowered in good 
time. Deeply dig the ground, and 
incorporate at the same time a 


fairly heavy dressing of well- 
rotted manure. New manure is 
not desirable, as it promotes 


growth of a rank and coarse kind. 
Should you desire to allocate a 
given portion of your garden ex- 
clusively to the Chrysanthemum, 
you will find it much more conve- 


nient to plant them in rows. The 
plants that we recommend will 
need to be planted 3 feet apart in 
the row, and a_ similar space must 
also be observed between the rows 
if full justice is to be done to the 
plants. Under normal conditions, the 
hardy Chrysanthemums enumerated be- 
low should ‘completely fill up the in- 


Stake the plants as soon 
as planting is completed, securing each 
plant to a stake. Hoe over the ground be- 
tween the plants and between the rows once 
a week. Should you prefer to grow the 
plants in your hardy flower border, group 

in each, 


tervening spaces. 
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arranging them equi-distant in triangular 
form, 3 feet apart. By this method of pli wnt- 
ing, grand patches of colour may be had till 
late in the season- 
Plant the following 


eighteen varieties : 


Horace Martin, yellow; Mme. Marie 
Massé, lilac-mauve; Nina Blick, _ fiery- 
crimson and bronze; Goacher’s Crim- 


son, chestnut-crimson; Ralph Curtis, creamy- 
white; Mrs. A. Willis, yellow, shaded red ; 


Mme. Casimir Perrier, white, tinted pink; 
Claret, bright rich claret; Roi des Blancs, 
white; Perle Chatillonaise, creamy-white, 


tinted rosy-peach; Perle Rose, pearl-pink ; 
Pride of Keston, reddish-rose, silvery re- 
verse; Well’s Massé, white, sometimes tinted 
blush; Howard H. Crane, chestnut, gold re- 
verse ; Agnes, salmon-bronze; Elstob Yellow, 
yellow; Crimson Marie Massé, rich bronzy- 
crimson; and Diana, deep bronzy-orange. 
Six good singles for border culture are the 
following : Dr. Ingram, terra-cotta ; Florence 
Gillham, white ; Surrey salmon-cerise ; Eric, 
bronze on yellow ground ; Merstham G lory, 
purple-crimson ; and Re solution, resy- pink. ] 
STOPPING AND TIMING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
(REPLY TO ‘‘Como, BLACKBURN.”’’) 

Your list of varieties is a rather lengthy 
one, and contains both Japanese and in. 
curved types of the flower. If you propcse 
to grow these for exhibition, we fear you will 
be at a disadvantage, as they are not suffi- 
ciently up-to-date to stand much chance in 
competition with the more recently intro- 
duced varietics of better quality. The dates 
given in the subjoined table are for southern 
growers. You must, therefore, commence 
operations fully seven to ten days earlier : 


When to pinch the Which buds 


Name, plants. to retain. 
Mrs. Eric Crossley First week April 2nd crown 
Lady Hanham .. as Late April 2nd crown 
Brightness .. «3 ae May, third week Ist crown 
Chas. McInroy .. mG May, third week Ist crown 


End May 
Early May 
Late May 
Late April 

Last week March 

First week April 
Late April 

Thir | week May 

Third week May 
Late March 

Second week May 
Mid-March 

Third week May 

First week June 
Late April 
Early March or 
last week May 
End May 
End March 
Mid-April 
ind March 
End March 
Third week May 
First week April 
First week April 
Mid-March 


Ist crown 

Ist crown 

Ist crown 

2nd crown 
2nd crown 
2nd crown 
2nd crown 
Ist crown 

lst crown 

2nd crown 
Ist crown 

2nd crown 
Ist crown 

lst crown 
2nd crown 
2nd crown 
Ist crown 

Ist crown 
2nd crown 
2nd crown 
2nd crown 
2nd crown 
Ist crown 
2nd crown 
2nd crown 
2nd crown 
2nd crown 


Bessie Godfrey 
Algernon Davis 

F. 8S. Vallis.. AA 
Chas. Davis : 
Valerie Greenham 

Mrs. Chas. Beckett 
Viviand Morel .. 

Lady Audrey Buller 
Madeline Davis .. 

Mrs. A. T. Miller 
Niveum on 35 

Guy Hamilton vie 
Commandant Bluss-t .. 
Miss Elsie Fulton 

Mrs. J. Ritson 

General Hutton .. 


Mrs. Geo. Mileham 3 
Mrs. Harry Emmerton.. 
Nellie Perkins 

Mrs. J. Dunn 

Norman Davis .. 
Emily Mileham .. 
Reatrice May 

E. J. Brooks 

Walter Jinks 
Magnificent End March 


The foregoing are all Japanese varieties, 
and those that follow belong to the incurved 
section :— 


When to pinch the Which buds 


Name. plants. to retwin. 
Ralph Hatton .. C First week April 2nd crown 
Mme. Ferlat Fm ae Early June lst crown 


2nd crown 
Ist crown 


Fourth week March 
Early June 


James Agate oe 
Golden Mme. Ferlat 


The variety Mme. Dees is not known to us. 
Try pinching the plant about May 21st, and 
retain first crown buds. cA, oR, oH: 





Begonia Gloire de Lorraine (D. L.).—If you 
have old plants of this, you had best cut them down 
so soon as flowering is over, keeping them rather drier 
at the root than usual. Some time later cuttings will 
issue from the base, and these when 2 inches or 
3 inches long may be inserted as cuttings, placing 
one cutting in a pot of 2) inches across. Plunged 
under a bell-glass, or in a frame where gentle bottom- 
heat is at hand, and kept only moderately moist, the 
larger number will root in about a month, when more 
air may be given, and be presently potted into 4-inch 
pots. From this time daily watching will be neces- 
sary, and particularly in watering, never getting the 
plants too wet Finally, as the plants fill up the 
smaller pots with roots they may receive the final 
shift into 53-inch or 6-inch pots. The soil should be 
loam, peat, leaf-soil, and sharp sand, about equal 
parts of each. Temperature 50 degs. to 55 degs. for 
growing, and rather more for the cuttings. Perfect 
drainage, with constant care in growing, are the 
chief items, as any neglect cannot be undone. A 
light position and ample room are necessary from 
the start. If you wish to grow on these old plants, 
you may cut them down to within 6 inches of the 
pot, and as soon as new shoots push out, the plants 
should have some of the old soil removed and be 
potted in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 
Be very careful with the watering. 
raising from cuttings every year. 





We much prefer 


ROSES. 


RATIONAL PRUNING OF ROSES. 
As the time is approaching when growers 
will be thinking of pruning their Roses, I 
would putin a plea for a more rational prun- 
ing. I am writing from a non-exhibitor’s 
point of view, so there is no need for me to 
prune my plants back severely in order to 





make the plants concentrate their energies 
upon three or four buds. I think some of 
our well-known Rose-growers, who are accus- 
tomed to cut down plants each year, would 
be astonished could they see what grand 
bushes some varieties make if allowed to 
grow more naturally. I have often been in 
gard ens where the Rose-bushes have really 
astonished me as to the size they had de- 
veloped under this almost let-alone plan. 
One may readily see for one’s-self what a 
Rose is capable of doing if certain sorts are 
planted out to form hedges. Here we natur- 
ally desire the plants to get up as quickly as 
possible, therefore, beyond the first pruning, 
they have very little growth removed, 
What is the result? Instead of puny erowth, 
we have great bushes rising nearly 5 feet high, 
Go into any market nursery where Roses are 
planted out in the borders under glass for 
flowering early: we find there great shrubs 
of sorts such as Bridesmaid, Catherine Mer- 
met, The Bride, Mme. Abel Chatenay, etc., 
yielding blooms of the highest quality. Of 


course, here they are protected from the 
frosts, which often do so much damage to the 


weod as to make it imperative to prune back 
hard, but where the garden is sheltered, just 
try a more rational method this year. One 
may often obtain splendid examples of this 
moderate pruning in cemeteries. I have seen 
there plants, or, rather, small shrubs, of La 
France that have made me envious, knowing 
how miserably they have acted under the 
orthodox system of pruning. Where Reses of 





extra strong growth have been planted as 
bushes, such sorts should either be trained 
up poles or their growths arched over or 
pegged down. I saw an instance last season 
how a shy-blooming Rose could be made to 
blossom freely. The sort was Climbing 
Souvenir de la Malmaison. I do not think 
much of the variety, and would much rather 


plant Pink Rover or Lady Waterlow, but the 
Rose referred to was planted with the object 
of being layered to obtain own-root plants. 
The growths that were bent over to furnish 
the layers produced fine blossoms towards 
autumn all over the beat growths. Many cf 
the lovely Climbing Tea and Noisette Roses 
answer well in this way. There is no need to 
bring the growths down to the ground. Just 
drive a notched peg into the ground, attach 
a piece of tarred twine to it, then draw down 
the branch so that its point is about 6 inches 
from the ground, If the growth is some 
4 feet to 5 feet long, this will make a pretty 
arched shoot when covered with blossom. 
One could often utilise so-called climbing 
Roses for such a purpose when all wall and 
fence space us occupied, only they should 
have a gocd distance between each plant— 
say, 5 feet or 6 feet. 

Roses of the type of Gloire Lyonnaise, 
J. B. Clark, Avoca, Johanna Sebus, etc., 
should be grown as pillars. They are splen- 
did in this form, yielding a fine show of 
beautiful blossoms, and such plants take the 
place of standards among dwarf bushes, if 
they are properly placed at time of planting. 
Gloire Lyonnaise is an exquisite Rese for the 
upright support of a pergola, or even against 
an old tree-stump. Rosa. 


ROSE GLOIRE DE MARGOTTIN. 


Ir is now over twenty years since M. Mar- 
gottin gave to the Rose world this splendid 
Rese. If it is somewhat thin, and its growths 
semi-climbing, we can afford to overlook this, 
and be satisfied we have such a Rese. It 
makes a grand standard, for its semi-pendu- 
lous growths may, in this way, be utilised 
with considerable effect. The flower pos- 
sesses a pretty, pointed form, and in a cool 
season one may cut really splendid flowers, 
which have a very fair fragrance. I believe 
M. Margottin race this Rose from Gloire 
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des Rcsomanes, arf also, I believe, he was 
for some time trying to evolve brilliant reds 
through this grand old_variety, which is re- 
putedly the parent of General Jacqueminot. 
M. Margottin raised a very brilliant Rose in 
1880, and named it Gloire de Bourg la Reine. 
I was ‘sorry when this brilliant variety 
dropped out from our catalogues, for it was 
of a delightful colour, and is “still procurable 
from Continental growers. Probably Gloire 
de Margottin emanated from this variety 
and Gloire de Bourg la Reine from Gloire 
des Rosomanes. I also have an idea that we 
owe Charles J. Grahame to this latter Rose, 
probably by cross fertilisation. 

A’ most brilliant Rose is Duke of Edin- 
burgh, sent out as far back as 1868. I believe 
General Jacqueminot has been claimed as the 
parent of this Rose, but I should say it is 
very doubtful, for there seems no affinity 
whatever, neither is there any fragrance. 
But the colour is delightful, and it makes a 
grand standard or pillar Rose, though rather 
difficult to flower well as a bush. Duke of 
Teck is of a more scarlet colour, with little 
or no shading, and Brightness of Cheshunt 
is also of a vivid brick-red colour, which 
shows up well as a pillar Rose. Messrs. 
Paul and Son sent out some years ago a 
variety named The Shah. should like to 
see this Rose revived—in fact, we cannot 
have too many scarlets of the Hybrid Per- 
petual type, seeing that the Hybrid Teas are, 
so far, very deficient of them. A few very 
brilliant Hybrid Perpetuals are Duchess of 
Bedford, raised by Mr. Pestans, of Brent- 
wood; -Bob Davison, with its strikingly 
pointed blcssoms; Lady Helen Stewart, an 
abundant bloomer, and highly perfumed; 
Brilliant, a small-sized bloom, but very vivid ; 
Duke of Wellington, for exhibition one of 
the most reliable; and Hugh Dickson, one of 
the grandest of all. 

A year or 
Kew of the vivid single 
flowering clese by 


two ago I saw a small bed at 
Rose, Royal Searlet, 
a mass of that lovely 


hybrid Brier, Una, from the same raisers, 
Messrs. Paul and Son. There is a large, 
semi-double sort named Sarah Bernhardt, 


whese very gorgeous blossoms must create for 
it a demand. It is classed with the Hybrid 
Teas, and its growth is semi-climbing, which 
is another way of saying it is vigorous and 
suitable for pillar or standard. No one 
should miss planting a very fine variety of 
the Irish single Reses named Irish Engineer. 

Other beautiful, . brilliant Roses that 
should be added to the collection are: Ecar- 
late, Richmond, Charlotte Klemm, Fabvier, 
General Macarthur, and Gruss an Teplitz. 
A last year’s novelty, named Rouge Auge- 
vine, has yet to be proved in this country. 
‘“Geranium-red’’ is the description of the 
colour. What I have seen of it did not im- 
press me, but it is not fair to judge any Rose 
from examples grown under glass. 

Rosa. 





NOTHS AND REPLIES. 

Roses for greenhouse.—I shall be very glad if 
you will tell me which is the best pink Rose, with 
upright stem, for a greenhouse? Would Mrs. W. J. 
Grant do well, or perhaps you could name others? 
I want one for pots, the others for planting outside 
and bringing in through the brickwork of the house. 
{ also want a good yellow and orange, to be used in 
the same way. I have Maréchal Niel, Niphetos, Frau 
ore Druschki, and Souvenir d’un Ami; but all except 

. K. Druschki hang their heads.—MARY ELWELL. 

[A good pink variety having erect Si 
would be Mme. Abel Chatenay. Mrs. W. 
Grant is a very good variety, but its ee 
is not always satisfact tory. The excellent 
sport of this variety named Joseph Lowe 
would be excellent, so also would Mrs. David 
Jardine, another new kind. Tor the aoe 
ing variety, Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant has 
growths rather too rigid to be used as you 
propose, otherwise it would be a splendid 
sort. We think, perhaps, Climbing Caroline 
Testout would be the best for you to plant. 


We take it vou require the yellow and 
orange-coloured varieties as climbers. Here 


there is not much choice of sorts with stiff 
stems. For the yellow, we think Bouquet 
d’Or would be one of the best, and for orange 
either Mme. Pierre Cochet or Mme. Hector 
Leuilhot. When sending queries, please 
write on one side of the paper only. ] 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 





FREESIA CHAPMANI. 
Tuis first flowered in 1906, and was given an 
award of merit by the R.H.S. in 1907. 1 
first crossed F. refracta alba (seed parent) 
with I’. aurea (pollen parent), then used the 
pollen of the best resulting seedlings on F. 
refracta alba again, and I. Chapmani was 
the result. It is a rich golden-yellow flower, 


5 


Freesia Chapmani, 


a strong, healthy grower, and possesses per- 
fume, in contra-distinction to F’. aurea, which 
has none, I’, HERBERT CHAPMAN. 
Daphne’ indica.—In reply to ‘West 
Wind’s’’ inquiry about Daphne indica, I 
strongly recommend him, if possible, to turn 
the Daphne out of its pot, and plant it 
against a greenhouse wall. It will well re- 
pay him. I put out a plant about four years 
ago, aid since then it has grown very fast. 
It begins to flower in November, and is 
flowering now. The leaves are a deep glau- 


| cous green. 
| healthy in a pot after two years, but I always 
| have a supply of young plants in pots for in- 
ee use. The Daphne which I planted out 

is now throwing numerous cuttings, which 
| will be inserted in the course of the next few 
| days.—FRANCES M. WILSON. 





PLANTS FOR FORCING. 


WILL you be good enough to help me through 
medium of your valuable weekly by answering 


the 
the 





From flowers sent by Mr. F, H. Chapman, Rye, Sussex, 


under-mentioned queries:—(1) What plants (excluding 
bulbs, but including flowering shrubs) are easily forced 
and suitable for flowering in cool greenhouse? (2) 
| Where can such flowering shrubs be obtained in the 
early stage? (3) When and how can they be in- 
creased? (4) What plants (including bulbs and 
| shrubs) will thrive in the open in dry and light 
| ground and in warm situation? (5) In the case of 
shrubs, when and how are they increased?—FLOWERS. 


[1. Herbaceous plants (not bulbs) which 


| can be readily forced are Spireas of different 


kinds, Dielytra spectabilis, Lily of the Val- 
ley, Christmas Roses, German Iris, and other 





early-flowering subjects. Of shrubs a great 


I find no Daphne remains really | 








number are available for the same purpose. 
Especial mention may be made of Azaleas of 


different sorts, Deutzias, Lilacs, double- 
flowered Cherries, Spirea media, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Forsythia suspensa, Viburnum 


| Opulus sterile (Guelder Rose), Viburnum pli- 


catum, double-flowered Peach, etc. Beside 
these, there are many plants that flower natu- 
rally in the greenhouse during the winter 


months, particularly such as the different 
forms of Primula, Cineraria, Cyclamen, 
evergreen Azaleas, Coleus  thyrsoideue, 


| Jacobinia chrysostephana, Cytisus, Heaths, 


and others. 

2. Shrubs for forcing can be readily ob- 
tained in the autumn from many of the 
advertisers in our pages. 

3. Azaleas are increased by seed and by 
grafting the better forms on to seedling 
stocks, Deutzias from cuttings of the soft 
wood taken in the spring, Lilacs, Spirea 
media, and Forsythia suspensa in the same 
way, idouble-flowered Cherries, Rhododen- 
drons, and double-flowered Peaches by graft- 
ing, and the Viburnumes by layers. 

4. Most of the early spring-flowering bulbs, 
such as Hyacinths, Narcissi, Tulips, Muscari, 


| Scillas, ete., will thrive under the conditions 


named. The following shrubs are all suit- 
able for dry soils: Berberis of sorts, Budd- 
leias of sorts, Caragana arborescens, Cis- 
tus in variety, Cotoneasters of sorts, Colu- 
teas of sorts, Cytisus (Brooms) in variety, 
Diplopappus chrysophyllus, Halimodendron 
argenteum, Helianthemums, Hedysarum 
multijugum, Hibiscus syriacus in variety, 


| Hypericum calycinum, Lavender, Lespedeza 
| bicolor, Potentilla fruticosa, Spartium jun- 
| ceum, 


Symphoricarpus racemosus, Ulex 
europeus flore-pleno (double Furze), Vincas 


| (Periwinkles), and Yuccas. 


5. Several of the above may be struck 
from cuttings taken early in the autumn and 


| inserted in sandy soil in a cold-frame. 


A great number of herbaceous subjects will 
thrive in light, dry soils, especially the dif- 


| ferent forms of Achillea, Acanthus, Arabis, 


Arenaria, Armeria, Aubrietia, Centaurea, 
Chrysanthemum, Dianthus, Echinops, Eu- 
phorbia, Galega, Geum, Gypsophila, Heme- 
rocallis, Heuchera, Iris germanica, Iris 
pumila, Megasea, Qéinothera, Potentilla, 
Saxifraga, and Sedum. 

Good annuals for the same conditions are : 





Calendula (Marigold), Candytuft, Chrysan- 
themum, Dianthus, Eschscholtzia, Godetia, 
| Linum, Nasturtium, Virginian Stock, and 
| Portulaca. This last will thrive in the 
| hottest and driest spot you have. ] 
A GAY GREENHOUSE DURING 
WINTER. 

SomE people keep their conservatories gayer 
| during the winter months than others. It is 





possible to do this without a big outlay. 
Early in January I was impressed with this 
when looking round a small garden at Cam- 
berley. Here I found a conservatory at- 


| tached to the dwelling-house a blaze of 
colour. On the back wall were many fine 
climbers. On one of the rafters was the 


| Bottle Brush plant still blooming, with many 


. . o? 
summer-flowering plants which had _ been 


pruned in autumn. Sparmannia africana 
planted out was a mass of bloom. Another 
group consisted of Sparmannia africana—big 
plants, covered with flowers. In front of 
these were enormous plants of Salvia ruti- 
lans (Apple-scented Sage). Among these 
were splendid plants of the blue Coleus thyr- 
soideus, with grand plants of Arum Lilies. 


| In front were some early forced bulbs, Ferns, 


and other flowering plants. 

What impressed me most was the beauty at 
so small a cost. The Sparmannia is cut back 
when blooming is over, and stood out-of-doors 
all summer. Salvias are raised from cut- 
tings rooted in spring. If extra large speci- 
mens are needed, a few old plants are kept, 
cutting them well back, and growing on out- 
side during summer. Seldom have I seen such 
fine plants of Coleus thyrsoideus. The gar- 
dener told me he raised them from cuttings 
in early spring, growing them on till of a good 


| size and the weather warm, when they are 


plunged in the open till the nights get cold, 
when they are taken under glass. The 
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Arums are grown in pots throughout the 
year. In this way they do not produce so 
much coarse leafage. When these are over, 
it is a simple matter to have abundance of 
flowering shrubs. I have found that, by pro- 
tecting the shrubs when out of flower, they 
ripen their wood early, and are easily brought 
into bloom without artificial heat. 
WEsT SURREY. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Repotting Begonia Rex.—When is the right 
time to repot Begonia Rex, and in what soil? In 
what temperature should the plants be grown?— 
J. B., B’head. 

[Begonia Rex thrives best in an anterme- 
diate temperature. During the summer the 
more delicate varieties need a little fire-heat, 
but the majority will thrive in an unheated 
house at that season. The spring is the best 
time to repot. In doing this shake out the 
major portion of the old soil, and repot in 
a mixture of equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould or peat with a good sprinkling of sand. 
Do not put into too large a pot, the better 
plan being to use a smaller pot than the 
plant was previously in, shiftang on when this 
pot is well filled with roots.] . 

Young offsets of Amaryllis.—I shall be greatly 
obliged if you will give me advice as to what I should 
do with some ‘infant’? Amaryllises. I took them 
off the parent plant when it had done blooming last 
autumn. They now look large for their pots. Ought 
I to repot into large pots or leave them till a year 
old ?—T WEED. 

[If your young plants of Amaryllis are well 
furnished with roots, this is just the time to 
repot them, as they will thus have the bene- 
fit of a long growing season. Various soils 
have been recommended for these, but a mix- 
ture of two parts yellow loam, one part each 
of leaf-mould and dried cow-manure, with 
about half a part of sand, will, if well incor- 
porated, suit them well. If after potting, 
the bulbs are placed in a gentle heat, they 
will grow throughout the spring and summer 
months. By autumn they will begin to go to 
rest, which is shown by many of the leaves 
turning yellow. When this happens, less 
water may be given and the plants fully ex- 
posed to the sun. As soon as they are quite 
dormant, water may be discontinued till 
January of the new year, when a little can 
be given, increasing the supply as the plants 
grow. |] 

Climbers for greenhouse.—Could you kindly 
give me the names of some good climbers for a 
warm greenhouse, and that would be useful for out 
flowers? I now have Clematis indiviea and nd helt fe 
capensis, but have been obliged to do away with 
Abutilons and Habrothamnus as they are very dirty 
and no good for cutting. I do not want Roses or 
Pelargoniums. Which is the best Fuchsia for green- 
Are oes long-flowered pink and white?— 
M. Te -D: 


[Greenhouse climbers other than those 
mentioned by you, and which, at the same 
time, you might find useful for cutting are: 
Acacia Riceana, Jasminum grandiflorum, 
Plumbago capensis alba, Rhyncospermum 
jasminoides, Rondeletia speciosa major, 
Swainsonia galegifolia, Solanum jasminoides, 
Tecoma jasminoides. A good Fuchsia for the 
purpose named is Lustre Improved. | 

Cacti for greenhouse.—Please give me a list of 
twelve Cacti suitable for growing in a greenhouse, 
kept during winter at 50 degs. to 60 degs. Fahr.?— 
RHODRI 

[The globular-growing Cacti are exceed 
ingly slow in growth, so that, for associating 
with Ferns, we think you would succeed best 
with the quicker-growing members of the 
Phyllocactus family. The flowers of all these 
are remarkably showy, being really gorgeous 
in their colouring. A selection of a dozen 
good forms of this section would embrace 
Phyllocactus Brilliant, P. Cooperi, P. Dante, 
P. Ena, P. Isabel Watson, P. J. 'T’. Peacock, 
P. Ovis, P. Plato, P. phyllanthcides Ger 
man Empress, Cereus flagelliformis, C. Mal- 
lisoni, and Epiphyllum Gaertneri. ] 

Forcing-house.—A good deal of work is 
being done here now in propagating from 
cuttings and raising young plants from seeds. 
All the tender annuals may be sown now. 
‘Sow thinly, and move to a cooler house when 
up, and, when hardened, prick off. Early 
Tomatoes, for the purpose of an early dish 
or two, are grown in the forcing-house in 
pots—Cucumbers in pots or tubs—the latter 
standing on a warm 6urface. In the case 
of young stuff, do not crowd, nor yet permit 











them to remain too long in a temperature 
over 60 degs. In such weather as we have 
had lately, not much ventilation is required ; 
but still, when the sun breaks through, an 
inch or so of air may be given with advan- 
tage along the ridge, and if any of the newly- 
inserted cuttings show signs of distress in the 
sunshine, shade will be desirable. Some cut- 
tings will strike better under bell-glasses, 
but in all cases where glasses are used they 
should be wiped dry every morning, other- 
wise the cuttings may damp. The watering 
must be very carefully attended to. If a box 
or pot of seeds is permitted to get dust-dry, 
the little plants will probably die; water, 
when given, will not revive them. When a 
patch of dead plants appears in a seed-pot or 
box, it is commonly called damping or fog- 
ging off, but it would be more correct to say 
the little plants were killed by drought. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums.—lIvy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums are sometimes allowed to remain in the same 
pot year after year, until at last they become stunted 
in growth, and do not flower with that freedom as 
when more root-room is given. Anyone, therefore, 
having old plants shou!d see to it that at the present 
time they are repotted and given a chance for the 
coming season. They come in useful for many pur- 
poses both indoors and out—hanging-baskets, window- 
boxes, growing up trellises, and as edging plants 
pegged down in raised beds. I have seen the frame- 
work of a small umbrella covered with wire and Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums covering it, a mass of flowers 
and foliage.—W. F. D. 


ORCHIDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Orchids.—Among an importation 
of Orchids I received a few years ago from Mexico 
I have several plants of Oncidium sphacelatum and 
Lelia anceps. I have failed to do much good with 
either of them. Oncidium sphacelatum has not yet 
flowered, although it makes satisfactory progress as 
regards growth, and is throwing out immense quanti- 
ties of air roots. Both are potted in equal parts of 
Sphagnum Moss and peat, with a liberal mixture of 
charcoal, etc. In the same house I grow and flower 
well such varieties as Oncidium flexuosum, Cymbi- 
diums, Coelogynes, Cypripediums, etc. A few notes 
on the above will be esteemed.—A SMALL GROWER. 


[It 1s not too late for your plants of Onci- 
dium sphacelatum to produce flower-spikes, 
the flowering season being from April to 
June; as the plants are rooting freely there is 
every prospect of their blooming this season. 
Place the plant in a light position, but not in 
direct sunshine. Where a mixed collection of 
Orchids is grown in one house, such as you 
mention, it is almost impossible to suit the 
individual requirements of every plant. 
For instance, the majority of the varieties you 
have in your house are shade-loving plants, 
whereas, as regards Leelia anceps, it is just 
the reverse. Under these circumstances, we 
would advise you to suspend the Lelias well 
up to the roof glass in the lightest and most 
airy position available. ‘Toward the end of 
August, when the new pseudo bulbs are ap- 
proaching maturity, the plants delight in a 
strong light and abundance of sunshine with 
plenty of ventilation at all times, fresh air 
being very essential to their ripening up pro- 
perly. Winter is the season for flowering. ] 





FERNS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ferns for greenhouse.—Kindly name twelve 
greenhouse Ferns suitable for growing in a greenhouse 
with a winter temperature of from 50 degs. to 
60 degs., small size—not bigger than 8-inch or 9-inch 
pots ?—RHODRI. ; 

[Adiantum cuneatum, Adiantum decorum, 
Asplenium dimorphum, Asplenium Nidus, 
Blechnum occidentale, Cyrtomium falcatum, 
Davallia dissecta, Davallia Tyermanni, 
Nephrolepis todzeoides, Onychium japonicum, 
Osmunda palustris, Pteris cretica major, 
Pteris Wimsetti. Cacti and Ferns cannot be 
raised in a satisfactory manner in such a 
structure as you suggest. | 

Fern-fronds turning brown.—Can you tell me 
why my gardener cannot keep his Maiden-hair Ferns 
green and not have to cut them down every year 
as they never get bigger or stronger? They are in a 
conservatory kept heated. I have a warmer house. 

D 


[Maiden-hair Ferns under very fayourable 
conditions may be kept fresh and green 
throughout the winter, but to ensure this 
young, vigorous plants are necessary. In your 
district you are, we should say, subject to the 
sulphur-laden fogs so prevalent in London 
and its environs. These fogs will in a short 
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time turn the fronds of many Ferns quite 
brown, even if they were in a good condition 
previously. We take it that yours are old 
and exhausted plants, probably crowded with 
weak fronds, and perhaps with the pots full 
of roots. If such is the case the plants must 
be at once repotted, and probably a good plan 
will be to divide each plant into two. With 
a pointed stick the old and exhausted soil 
must as far as possible be removed, and then 
the plants must be repotted in a mixture of 
loam, peat, or leaf-mould, and silver sand. 
After this place in a warm house shaded from 
the full rays of the sun during the hottest 
part of the day, and give enough water to 
keep the soil fairly moist, but care must be 
taken not to get it too wet. This treatment 
should result in the development of good, 
healthy roots so necessary for the production 
of well-coloured fronds. Apart from the 
possible reasons given above the plants may 
be in an, unsuitable soil, or the temperature 
of the house may vary too much.] 

Weak fronds on Maiden-hair Ferns (J. F.).— 
The young growths of Maiden-hair Ferns at this time 
of the year are usually weak, but every day makes 
it better for them and encourages their full develop- 
ment. The temperature, 50 degs. to 60 degs., which 
you name, is quite sufficient, and, indeed, the best 
you can give them. But there should also be mois- 
ture in the atmosphere of the house; the best way to 
keep it moist is by damping down the walks and 
walls of the house two or three times a day, accord- 
ing to the amount of fire-heat used. The young 
fronds now in, course of development should not 
damp off when half grown unless the plants are in 
bad condition at the roots. See that the pots are 
well drained, and if the plants are pot-bound, have 
them fairly well shaken out and repotted in a com- 
post of two parts fibrous loam, one part peat or leay- 
mould, and one part silver sand. Water very care- 
fully, and only when required, during the first ten or 
twelve days after repotting, and until they have pro- 
duced some fresh roots, after which they will re- 
quire more liberal waterings. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The white-fly (Aleurodes vaporiaroum).—I shall 
be much obliged if you can tell me how to deal with 
a little white-fly, which infested several plants in my 
greenhouse last season? They settle on the leaves 
and destroy their beauty, and when you shake the 
plant they fly about. They came on a creeper (Habro- 
thamnus aurantiacus), and spread to Fuchsias, Lan- 
tanas, and other plants. —FERN-LOVER. 


[These are very troublesome to destroy in 
greenhouses. They may be killed by Tobacco 
smoke, and, as the insects are on the backs 
of the leaves, it is difficult to reach them in 
any way else. ‘The plants may, however, be 
syringed with advantage with kerosene emul- 
sion, Gishurst compound, Tobacco-water, or 
any mild insecticide. You will find an article 
dealing with the subject in our issue of 
January 5th, 1907, page 616, a-copy of which 
can be had of the publisher, post free, for 
1id.] 

Lime-water and slugs.—lIf anyone will 
watch the process of throwing hot lime over 
the ground or the plants infested by slugs, 
it will be seen how numerous are the spots 
and spaces which the lime does not cover, 
and how utterly impossible it is for the most 
skilful sprinkler of hot lime to apply it effec- 
tually all over a leafy plant. If those inte- 
rested in the destruction of slugs will take 
the trouble to mix hot lime and water to- 
gether, and, after well stirring it, let it 
stand until all the lime has settled at the 
bottom, and then use the water in the even- 
ing with a watering-pot with a good rose, 
they will be astonished and delighted to find 
in the morning hundreds, if not thousands, 
of dead slugs, some of them as small as the 
top of a pin, which the lime-water thus ap- 
plied has killed on the leaves and about the 
plants where the powdered lime would never 
have reached them. It is not my intention 
to depreciate the value of the application of 
dry lime, but it only does half the work, and 
L " strongly recommend, from experience, 
watering with lime-water as the most effec- 
tual remedy for slugs, as well as using dry 
lime earlier in the day. ‘The watering should 
be applied the last thing wherever there is 
danger of the sun striking on the plants or 
flowers.—T. 





Will correspondents and advertisers kindly 
note that our telephone number is 10402 Central, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, 
London, H.C. ? 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


NARCISSUS WHITE LADY. 





Tris Leedsi Daffodil is best seen in the lower | 


flower of the picture, the other flower de- 
picted representing one not yet fully open, 
and revealing another view of this chaste and 
lovely variety. In the Messrs. Barr’s list of 
relative values, White Lady is given five 
marks—equivalent to saying that in its way 
it is unsurpassed. Happily, too, there is no 
prohibitive price attached to debar the 
amateur of ordinary means from purchasing 
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variety are of pure white tone, the charac- 
teristically and somewhat spreading crown 
daintily crimped and of a pleasing pale 
canary tone. For vase decoration in the cut 
state it is doubtful whether this elegant 
variety could be surpassed, while for general 
cultivation in the open air it is one of the 
most desirable that could be named. 

IX, JENKINS. 


DRIED FLOWERS FOR WINTER DAYS. 
Ir is remarkable how 
ignore blossoms valued 


many 
on account of their 


Narcissus White Lady. 


a few bulbs of it to make a start. In short, 
while among the finest of the Leedsi section, 
and surpassing many in size, purity, and its 
invariably handsome appearance, it also 
boasts of a constitution second to none 
coupled with a rapid increase by means of 
offsets. It is, indeed, a good grower, and a 
good doer, and, from the general standpoint, 
an invaluable variety that can hold its own 
among the best. Tall, graceful, and good- 
looking to boot, it is little wonder that this 
chaste flower has become popular, if not, in- 
deed, to many quite an indispensable flower. 
The perianth segments of this beautiful 





‘everlasting ”’ 
any at all, are content with perhaps one or 
two subjects at the outside. The list of plants 
which one may draw from for providing blos- 


soms for a winter display, is not by. any means | 
| Country Life in America. 


a long one, but it is much greater than some 
people who have never given the question 


serious consideration, imagine. Among hardy | 
plants, we have some that must not be for- | 


gotten. Statices have bold foliage and yield 
huge sprays of bloom, some white, some of 


a bluish cast; Gypsophilas are well-known | 


on account of their adaptability for mixing 
with Sweet Peas and other flowers, so deli- 


qualities, or if they do grow | 











cate in appearance being the sprays as to earn 
them the designation of Gauze-flower. The 
Echinops (Globe Thistle), with globular heads 
of blue, and Eryngiums, of similar habit, pro- 
duce many small heads of curious metallic 


colours. Cupidones or Catananches have 
Daisy-like blossoms. All these are hardy, 
and plants may be got in in spring. Add to 


these Honesty, whose pods shine like silver 
and are specially nice for vases, and the 
Physalises with pod-like appendages of 
orange and red, not infrequently ealled 


people either | Chinese Lanterns, and you have a selection 


that will provide much material for the de- 


eoration of a room when other 
flowers are scarce. Amongst the 
annuals we have not a few that 


answer to the term ‘‘everlasting,”’ 
and the present is a suitable time 
to sow seed under glass. We give 
the Helichrysum the first place, not 
because it is the best, so much as 
for the fact that it is well known. 
There are Rhodanthes, too, 
grown, perhaps, more in pots than 
in the open ground, and very 
pretty they are when massed _ to- 
gether in pots and blooming in 
May, but they may be flowered out 
of doors just as well if they are 
given a sunny situation. Similar 
to them are Acrocliniums, a little 
more robust, but giving flowers 
quite as attractive, and then 
Xeranthemums are little known, 
but growing well enough on a 
sunny border. The annuals can 
be sown out of doors in April, only 
blooming a little later, but early 
enough to cut for winter use. 
Flowers of this character should 
not be allowed to open fully, as 
they drop in the process of drying. 
They should be gathered when 
half expanded. 
W OODBASTWICK. 


BRING TWIGS INDOORS NOW. 
THE quickest way to kill winter 
and hurry the coming of spring is 
to bring to the window-sill short 
branches of fruit-trees and early- 
blooming shrubs. Do not have a 
big mixture in a big vase. Have 
one jar of one kind of flower in one 
window-sill, another in another ; 
three altogether may be enough 
for the first trial. i 

In this way you can have a good 
look at Elm and Mapte flowers 
which most people never see at 
close range. It is pleasant to 
watch catkins of Alder, Aspen, 
Birch, and .Poplar lengthen and 
shed their golden pollen. Peach 
and Forsythia are about the 
showiest blossoms that can be 
easily raised in a vase of water. 
Do not try bigger flowers until you 
have had experience; it takes 
more time and skill to force Dog- 
wood, Lilac, Magnolia, Azalea, 
and Raododendron. 

Leaf effects are the easiest of ail 
to get. Among the prettiest are 
Horse-Chestnut, Beech, and Pop- 
lar. If you want flowering effects, 
choose flower-buds, as many piants 
have separate buds for leaves and 
flowers. You can soon tell the 
difference. Leaf-buds are long and 
pointed; flower - buds short and 
fat. Cut all twigs with a clean, 
slanting cut. Keep receptacles 
perfectly clean and sweet. Change the 
water every other day. Put a little 
charcoal in each jar. Once a week 
cleanse the twigs of dust by dipping them 
bodily in cool water.—UNCLE WILLIAM, in 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip- 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s.; post free, 158. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” 
had finely bound in 2 vols., half vellum, 24s, net, 
all booksellers, 


may also be 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE WITCH HAZELS. 

THE Witch Hazels are perfectly hardy, so 

that in planting them no special care is 

needed in selecting a spot suitable for the 

purpose, provided the soil is fairly good and 

not water-logged. If the sprays are cut just 

as the earliest flowers are on the point of ex- 

panding, they will open beautifully in water, | 
and form a pretty and lasting feature indoors. | 
Among hardy shrubs there are few more cha- 
racteristic. 

H. ARBOREA, the Japanese Witch Hazel, 
like the others, will bloom freely in a com- 
paratively small state. In its native land it is 
said to attain a height of 20 feet. Although 
introduced into this country in 1862, it is still 
uncommon, a curious thing, as, in the winter, 
it is one of the most ornamental shrubs we 
possess. It usually forms a much-branched 
head, which, when every twig is studded with 
its peculiarly-shaped blooms, glows lke a 
golden cloud. The flowers will stand from 
10 degs. to 15 degs. of frost without injury, 
and are borne in the months of January and 
February. The narrow petals of the indi- 
vidual blossoms look like rolls of yellow rib- 
bon before they expand, while, when freely 
open, they have the appearance of twisted 
strips of gold-leaf, about 3 inch in length, 
each flower being compcsed of four petals, 
the bright yellow of which contrasts pleas- 
ingly with the crimson sepals. When asso- 
ciated with other shrubs, and just overtop- 
ping them, H. arborea is seen to the best 
advantage. The leaves, which do not appear 
until some time after the flowers are over, 
have a strong resemblance to those of the 
Hazel, and this has led to that plant being 
tried as a stock for it—a hopeless experiment, 
as the two belong to widely separated fami- 
lies. When H. arborea is more generally 
grown, it cannot fail to become popular. 

- H. JAPONICA differs from H. arborea in 
being a smaller-growing plant and a month 
later, or nearly so, in coming into bloom, 
Its blossoms are also of a paler tint of yellow. 

H. ZUCCARINIANA is much like H.  ja- 
ponica, except that the calyces are darker. 
These two resemble each other so closely 
that, unless carefuily examined, the difference 
between them is not noticeable. 

H. VIRGINICA is the American member of 
this family, and is not a winter, but an 
autumn flowerer. The blossoms of this spe- 
cles are smaller and less brightly coloured 
than those of its Japanese allies. In Sep- 
tember and October, just as its leaves begin 
to die off in a cloud of pale golden-yellow, it 
comes into bloom. It is a strong grower, 
soon reaching a height of 10 feet or more. 

H. MOLLIS, introduced from China about 
ten years ago, in its native land is said to 
attain a height of 30 feet. Its most distinct 
character lies in its large, oval leaves, which 
are covered with silky hairs. The flowers 
have wider petals than those of H. arborea, 
and open a fortnight or so earlier. The 
petals are terminated by a slight hook, and 
are not so twisted as those of the other 
species. SoutH Drvon. 








ERICA LUSITANICA. | 
THIs Heath, better known as Erica 
codonodes, is undoubtedly the most beautiful 
of the Tree Heaths, and is especially valuable 
from its habit of flowering in the depth of 
winter. Before the old year has departed in 
Devon and Cornwall, its earliest buds begin 
to show white, and before the conclusion of 
January, in the south-west, it is generally in 
full flower. The character of growth of this 
Heath is erect, and the upright sprays, 
studded with a profusion of drooping, white, 
elongated ‘bells, have the appearance of 
snowy plumes when cut. The individual 
blossoms, when closely examined, show a sus- 
picion of pink, but this is not apparent when 
they are seen in a growing bush.  Great-| 
plants in January and February present a 
lovely picture, appearing, at a little distance, 
as pyramids of white from 6 feet to 8 feet in 
height. Since it is a native of Southern 
Spain and Portugal, it can scarcely be con- 
sidered absolutely hardy, though to the south 
of London it is rarely injured by frosts, and | 





lin “the 


| Krica mediterranea and KE. 


the roof. 
| climbers so useful when at least one trimming 


| attention to keep them within bounds. 


| givings, and find it most effective. 
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south-west grows  luxuriantly. 
Though delighting in a peaty soil, it will, 
like Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and Kalmias, 


| flourish in a sound, porous, loam that con- 


tains no lime. In some gardens it increases 
freely by self-sown seedlings, and on the em- 
bankment of a certain little Cornish station 


| there are numbers of plants that have sprung 
| from seed. 


Self-sown seedlings are cleared 
away when they threaten to crowd other 


| plants, but they transplant easily, and soon 


almost rival their parents in size. It will 
occasionally attain a height of nearly 10 feet, 
with a diameter of about 4 feet, if left un- 
touched; but if it is annually cut hard for 


| flower-sprays, it assumes a dwarfer habit, a 


bush in a neighbouring garden that has been 
treated in this manner for years, now being 
about 5 feet in height and 6 feet across. The 
flowering season is a very prolonged one, 
generally lasting for three or four months, 
arborea also do 
well in Devon and Cornwall, one of the 
largest specimens of the former being about 


8 feet in height: and 15 feet through, while 
| E. arborea often considerably exceeds these 


dimensions. S. W. FITZHERBERT. 





IVY ON WALLS. 
SOME persons assert that Ivy makes the 
walls of a house damp; others. claim that 
much injury follows its growth because of 
its roots penetrating the joints, and that 


| hordes of insects find shelter under its leaves. 


Unless there are the will and the convenience 
for at least one annual trimming of the 
leaves, I should not advocate the planting 
of Ivy on the walls of the dwelling, for when 
it becomes fully established it is distinctly 
unsightly, and a nuisance when it reaches 
On the other hand, there are few 


each year is given. The autumn is really 
the better season for trimming, for I observe 


| that following autumn clipping small leaves, 


which serve to cover the wall, and impart 
a neatness which is not otherwise secured, 
are produced. Of course, when Ivy covers 
a large area of wall surface, a correspond- 
ingly heavy demand is made on labour in 
autumn or spring clipping, but it must be 
remembered that other climbers need some 
For 
a damp wall I claim there is nothing better 
than Ivy, for the nature of the growth natu- 
rally tends to the absorption of surface mois- 


| ture through the root-like claws which so 


effectively cover the space. I will not deny 
that old and crumbling walls may suffer from 
Ivy if clipping is deferred from year to 
year until it becomes heavy from extended 
lateral growth, and, as often happens, is torn 
away from the wall. Birds and insects, it is 
true, frequent neglected Ivy, which offers au 
ideal home for many small birds, such as 
sparrows. It is, however, the fault of the 
owner if such become a nuisance. 

It may be advisable to choose some of the 
smaller-leaved sorts when covering house- 


| fronts, and as there is now such a variety 
| of variegated kinds, both in silver and gold, 
| one can pick and choose. 


An Ivy-covered 
wall is pleasing both in winter and summer, 
whereas deciduous climbers have not this 
advantage. Climbers of any sort, evergreen 
or deciduous, are not favourably regarded 


| by architectural enthusiasts. VG mass 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Prunus Pissardi.—I am glad to see Mr. 
Creaghe-Haward’s letter in your issue of the 
6th inst. re above. I have grown this Prunus 
for years, using it principally in a southern 
aspect in the centre of beds in the Grass. I 
find it never fails to flower, and from the last 
week in March to the last week in Septemver 
it always looks handsome. I use it largely 
for church decoration at harvest thanks- 
I migiat 
add I have a large number of cuttings 
planted in my vegetable garden, which I pur- 
pose putting in suitable positions in the 
pleasure-ground. I consider it invaluable.— 
S. R. McGsz, Kildare. 

The varieties of Chimonanthus fragrans. 
—Reference was made in a recent issue to the 
varieties of this useful and interesting old 
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plant, and so far as the type is concerned few 
seasons pass when several correspondents who 
possess it fail to give the expanding flowers, 
coming as they do in the dead of winter, a 
note of welcome. So far as the two varieties 
are concerned, however, I should like to note 
that they are at present extremely scarce ; 
indeed, with the exception of Messrs. Veitch, 
of Chelsea, no firm seems to catalogue them. 
In Nicholson’s Dictionary the introduction of 
C. fragrans is given as 1776, but I have not 
been able to ascertain how the two varieties 
originated. Are they sports, seedlings from 
the type, or what? Perhaps someone in- 
terested in tree and shrub life can give the 
information. Although belonging to the same 
family as the Calycanthus, the Winter Sweet 
is in a way totally distinct, flowering 
at quite a different time, and one of 
the Calycanthus, C. levigatus to wit, is by no 
means sweet, especially when the flowers are 
past their best. I find grandiflorus much the 
stronger grower. The difference between this 
and the type might not be inaptly described 
as between gross and sappy and firm, well- 
ripened Peach shoots. In the matter of pro- 
pagation from layers the variety is consider- 
ably longer in rooting sufficiently well to en- 
able it to be lifted for transplanting. It is 
hardly safe to attempt to move the layers 
until two years after layering. The charac- 
ter of the situation and soil where our plant 
is, being naturally hot and dry, is, doubtless, 
against rapid root action.—E. BURRELL, 
Claremont. 


Garrya elliptica.—This handsome Cali- 
fornian shrub is particularly attractive in 
the dark days of the year, the male plant, 
with its long, greyish-white catkins, being 
especially effective. Though a native of 
California, it may be treated as practically 
a hardy shrub, since it succeeds without 
protection in bush form as far north as 
Edinburgh, Stirling, and Kirkcudbright. In 
the colder districts it is often to be seen 
trained against a wall, but such protection 
is unnecessary, as it will form a fine and 
symmetrical shrub in the open ground. 
However, where there is ample wall-space 
in the colder localities, there is no reason 
why the Garrya should not be afforded a 
portion of the wall surface, as it is a striking 
subject, and quite unique from the usual 
occupants of walls. When trained against 
a wall, it should be pruned immediately the 
flowering is past. A valuable characteristic 
of this shrub is that it will accommodate 
itself to almost every description of soil and 
environment, and will produce its catkins as 
freely on a steep bank of rubble, that is 
dust-dry in the summer, as on a level surface 
of rich, prepared soil, though its growth will 
naturally not be so vigorous. In partially 
shaded positions it will also succeed, and in 
such may be seen bearing numerous tacsels, 
so that there are few situations for which i+ 
is unsuited. For seaside gardens it is also 
very useful. Even in that death-trap for 
tender subjects, the mixed shrubbery, it will 
hold its own better than most things. The 
foliage of the Garrya is not unlike that of 
the Evergreen Oak (Quercus Ilex) in colour, 
but the leaves are shorter and grey on the 
under-sides. In the south-west splendid 
specimens may be seen, some examples being 
as much as 15 feet in height and as much as 
1 foot in length, and in such quantity that 
at a little distance, the bush appears a cloud 
of grey.—S. W. F. 


Rhododendron przcox.—One is always 
surprised to find that so few people know the 
early hybrid Rhododendron known as R. 
preecox. It has been in cultivation for a very 
long time, and it is frequently mentioned in 
its season in the columns of the horticultural 
press, but never seems to make headway. It 
is one of the most lovely of our dwarfer early 
shrubs, and a good plant, well covered with 
its pale purple blossoms is very beautiful. 
Unfortunately, this earliness (I have had it in 
bloom in the open in February) is its misfor- 
tune in many seasons, and a sharp night’s 
frost will often destroy its beauty for the 
season. One day we may be delighting in 
its branches almost wreathed with flowers, 
but a sharp night’s frost comes, and next day 
all its beauty is gone. Such a plant is well 
worth favouring with a little protection, and 
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on a small specimen a handlight propped up 
on bricks will be sufficient to keep off the 
frost and to save the blooms. When it is 
3 feet or 4 feet high, however, something else 
is required, and it is not difficult to rig up 
some protection by means of a few stakes and 
a sheet or mat thrown over before the frost 
begins to fall. This necessitates some 
trouble, but the results will well repay the 
attention the plant may receive. It is worth 
some pains to have an opportunity of enjoy- 
ing this Rhododendron for a week or two at 
a stretch when its leafless branches are 
wreathed with these pale purple “or peach- 
coloured flowers. It ought to have a shel- 
tered situation for the sake of its flowers, but 
is otherwise quite hardy. It is of slow 
growth, but a plant a foot or so high will 
flower as freely in proportion as one of seve- 
ral feet in height.—S. ARNoTT. 


VEGETABLES. 


SPRING CABBAGES. 

THERE is not the least probability that we 
shall obtain any quite early spring Cabbages 
this year. In many districts the young 
plants have been so seared by frost that they 
have hardly a patch of green on them. I 
have just seen a breadth of some 20,000 
plants, that should have been, under ordi- 
nary conditions, in a half-hearting stage, and 
green and vigorous. Now every leaf is dis- 
coloured, brown, or yellow, and the plants 
seem not to have made any growth since 
Christmas. At the very earliest, there can 
hardly be from such a breadth any hearts fit 
to cut under two months. That means the 
end of May. Yet under ordinary conditions 
we have had, from such varieties as April, 
Flower of Spring, Ellam’s Early, First and 
Best, and others of the small early section, 
plenty of small but firm hearts to cut by the 
middle of April. The outlook is, for market 
growers and private gardeners, a serious one, 
as, apart from the kackwardness of the Cab- 
bages, there has been such a terrible slaugh- 
ter among all late Brassice, that it is very 
difficult to find greenstuff to meet require- 
ments. Although it is not possible to ac- 
celerate outdoor plantings, it is possible to 
supplement them by taking advantage of 
better weather when it does come, by putting 
out plants that have been wintered in frames 
where either sown or pricked out in autumn. 
Such plants, it may be assumed, will be less 
seared than those exposed in the open all the 
winter. Then, if warm manure be at dis- 
posal, and a hot-bed made up, on which a 
frame is placed, and seed of some first early 
hearting variety sown, young, vigorous plants 
will be ready to put out in about six weeks. 
Still, these cannot heart, at the very earliest, 
before June. 

It is not pleasant to have to anticipate 
other ills in connection with Cabbages, but 
there is reason to fear that owing to the crip- 
pling the plants have had, especially the 
stem-pith having been frozen, bolting may be 
strongly in evidence later. Even the most 
careful moulding up of soil about the stems 
of Cabbage-plants may not have kept them 
from being occasionally hard frozen, and we 
know too well how very harmful such freez- 
ing is to the pith of the stems. In favour- 
able seasons many gardeners have been for- 
tunate enough to have saved a breadth of 
Model or Late Queen Broccoli. Unhappily, 
there are few of such Broccolis left alive, 
except in highly favoured districts. Fortu- 
nate is the gardener who has a good quantity 
of Asparagus and Seakale roots that he can 
force and blanch. Where either ordinary 
white Turnips, or, even better, Swede Tur- 
nips, have been stored, a good gathering of 
very tender and delicious greens could soon 
be obtained from them if planted fairly close 
in soil on a dung-bed and covered with a 
frame. The greens of the Swedish Turnip 
are specially pleasant and welcome eating. 
Very early sowings of Spinach may be help- 
ful also to assist in filling the void the winter 
has created. No doubt autumn sowings of 
that usually hardy plant have greatly suffered 
generally, as they have so locally. 

yg Wy 





EXPORTING POTATOES. 

AN interesting éxample of some of the 
methods of commercial warfare is provided 
by the business relations between America 
and England in the fruit and vegetable 
trade. It is, no doubt, well known that we 
import many thousands—sometimes millions 
—of boxes and barrels of fruit each year 
from the United States. On none of these 
is there import-tax or duty of any kind. 
Kvery State which can produce Apples or 
Oranges makes a special endeavour to supply 
our ever-open market; and these have every 
facility for entrance and distribution 
throughout the British Isles. That is one 
side of the case; the next discloses a very 
different state of affairs. 

America needs our Potatoes, yet imposes a 
tariff of £1 18. 11d. per ton for landing 
them in the country. It so happens that this 
year there is a very large crop of English 
Potatoes, and our growers are, naturally, 
keen on using every possible outlet for their 
goods. Potatoes are worth from 25s. to 35s. 
per ton in the fields; thus the American 
tariff is more than 100 per cent. on the value 
of even the highest-priced specimens grown. 
The present wholesale value of Potatoes in 
America is from £5 to £5 10s. per 
ton, and, were it not for the high 
rate charged for the entrance of British- 
grown Potatoes, there would be a consider- 
able development in the Anglo-American 
trade. Frequently our markets are flooded 
with German and French Potatoes, which 
compete severely with our own produce. In 
addition to free entrance into the country, 
specially low rates of freight are charged 
when the goods are for export. This year, 
however, owing to the low prices ruling, the 
imports from France and Germany are but 
small. 

Farr Pay, in Daily Telegraph. 





MAKING HOT-BEDS. 
THE building of a hot-bed may appear a very 


simple matter, and so it is, but there are 
right and wrong methods of carrying it out. 
Quite recently I saw, in an amateur’s garden, 
some hot-beds. Only two small frames were 
used, the object being seed-raising. The 
preparation of the manure was done too 
quickly, and the bed was made too hastily. 
The frames were duly placed in position, and 
the owner, no doubt, considered his hot-bed 
a success. I happened to visit the same 
garden a few days later, and found that, of 
the two frames, one tilted badly to the north 
and the other to the west, and not only this, 
but the amateur had to hastily remove his 
seeds and plants, because the heat had be- 
come so violent. The cause of all this 
trouble was due to the fact that the manure, 
though neatly built, was not made firm; in- 
deed, it was probable that no thought was 
given to the treading of the bed. Built 
loosely aided the violence of the heat, and 
the consequent shrinking of the bulk, an in- 
variable result in the hot-bed when it is not 
made firm. The fact cannot be too widely 
known that the firmer the bed in reason, the 
longer is the heat retained, without that ex- 
cess of steam which had called for so much 
concern in the case just mentioned. In the 
country, where a supply of tree-leaves can 
be obtained, great advantage follows their 
use, mixed with the manure to almost any 
extent. Tree-leaves of themselves set up a 
very even and lasting heat when sufficient 
bulk can be gathered and firmly packed to- 
gether, but for frames and open-air beds 
something must be employed in conjunction, 
so as to obtain a shapely form. It is a mis- 
take, too, to attempt to build the bed until 
the first heat is expended, by repeated turn- 


‘ings. Obviously, when plenty of tree-leaves 


can be obtained, and manure provided in 
smaller quantity, there is not the same vio- 
lent heat, nor the shrinkage of bulk. It is 
much the best when manure for hot-beds is 
not subjected to heavy rain or snow, for this 
reduces its potency and after-value con- 
siderably. The site of the bed should be 
such that no surface-water can collect around 
it. If a firm surface on which water collects 
forms the station, something in the form 
of refuse, tree prunings, faggots, or anything 
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betratlan: that will raise the manure, is ad- 
vised, Built on the open soil of the garden, 
drainage becomes at once assured. In its 
construction, the sides should be ‘‘combed ”’ 
down with the four-tined fork, so that water 
passes off freely, and its size need not exceed 
the size of the frame more than 6 inches. 
When Cucumbers and Melons have to be 
grown on manure-beds, it becomes necessary 
to add what are termed linings—that is, addi 
tions of manure round the sides of the exist 
ing bed, so as to sustain the warmth within 
the frame. Just the same care is required 
in the application of these linings as in the 
earlier stages of the work, and there is no 
gain in making the bed unduly high, for this 
tends more to extreme heat than a gentle, 
lasting one. W. 5S. 


NOTES AND. REPLIES. 


Making a Mushroom-bed.—I am making a 
Mushroom-bed in an outhouse, 6 feet high, 10 feet 
long, and 5 feet wide. When bed is made up it will 
be 3 feet deep and the same in width. Is it neces- 
sary to turn the droppings in the open air, or will 
it do to turn them in the outhouse if I leave the 
door open? What quantity of Beech-leaves and loam 
may 1 add? The bed will be 5 feet long and kept up 
with planks.—T. O. H. 

[If there is room enough in the shed or 
outhouse, the manure may be turned and 
intermixed therein, leaving the door open 
for a time to let out the steam. If Beech or 
other leaves are used in the bed, better place 
them in a layer on the bottom. If the 
manure is fresh from the stable, add one-fifth 
part of loam and blend it thoroughly with 
the manure. The loam will steady the heat 
of the bed, and, by absorbing the ammonia, 
sweeten the bulk, so that the bed can be 
made up much sooner. Such beds usually 
bear freely, and are lasting. ] 





Using artificial manure.—I have been using 
this mixture for Tomatoes under glass and no animal 
manure—sulphate of ammonia, 1 oz.; muriate of 
potash, 4 0z.; super., 14 oz.; veltha, 1 oz. per 
square yard. It was dug in a few days before plant- 
ing. What form of nitrogen could I apply to be of 
any benefit, and rate per yard? Would lime be of 
any service, as the soil has not had any?—G. C. 8. 

[You are using sulphate of ammonia al- 
ready, and there is, therefore, no need for 
any other nitrogenous manure. If the 
amount you give is thought later on to be 
insufficient, it will be easy to give small 
dcses of either the sulphate or of nitrate of 
soda. It is doubtful whether any gain 
would result from the application of lime. 
You do not give any information as to the 
compost—where derived, etc.; but it would 
not be a difficult matter to test it to see if 
it is deficient of lime.] 


Preparing the Onion-bed.—Few will need 
to be reminded that, in order that the ground 
may settle, become pulverised by the action 
of air and frost, digging or trenching cannot 
be completed too early. There are, no 
doubt, exceptions to this rule, as, in the case 
of heavy, clayey land, which, some argue, is 
better for spring, rather than early winter, 
preparation. The reason for this is that 
the newly-dug ground allows the free percola- 
tion of rain and snow, while the early-dug 
ground retains an excess of water at the time 
seed-sowing takes place. Strawy manure 
can be employed with advantage in heavy 
land, especially in the bottoms of the 
trenches; but in this case it needs to be 
buried early, so that decay is assisted, and 
that a settling of the whole may proceed. 
For Onions firmness of the soil is important. 
Some gardeners cling to the custom of ridg- 
ing their vegetable ground, the object of this 
obviously being the exposure of a greater sur- 
face to the influence of air and sunshine. In 
the preparation of thé ground, whatever the 
future purpose may be, soot has been found 
to be of real value as a fertiliser for the 
Onion, and a common practice is to sow this 
over the plants in spring and summer, almost 
to extravagance, while the plants are in 
active growth. Soil in need of soot may have 
some dug in with advantage in winter,— 
Wiemci 





Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 





covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s, 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—The frost and snow 
have for the time being stopped work in the 
garden, except, it may be, where soil-moving 
had to be done. Such work as raising hardy 
fernery or rockery mounds has been carried 
on during the bad weather. ‘lop-dressing 
compest could be prepared, turned over, and 
intermixed. Rubbish-heaps could be paseed 
through the fire to destroy the seeds of w eeds 
and eggs of insects. Of course, this weather 
cannot last long, and then a supreme effort 
must be made to fetch up arrears, and 
usually everyone. has arrears to bring up. 
When the weather settles, look round all re- 
cently. planted things, and give pressure 
where required to fix the plants firmly in the 
soil again, as frost has great lifting power. 
The demand for Roses has been very con- 
siderable, and Roses, both standards and 
dwarfs, are still being planted, spccial atten- 
tion being given to Hybrid Teas. Where 
Roses are required specially for cutting—in 
fact, we may say, all Roses are required for 
cutting—some new ideas of grouping are 
being tried, and may be still further de- 
veloped. If a plot of land intended for Roses 
is all trenched up and manured, the Roses 
ean be planted, and narrow, winding paths 
run about among them to give facilities for 
examining or cutting the blooms. If the 
paths are made of turf, there should be just 
room for the mowing-machine. 


Fruit garden.—Do everything possible to 
cleanse fruit-trees from Moss, Lichens, and 
insects. Frequent spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture will be a good remedy for Pear and 
Apple-scab, leaf-blister, or leaf-scald, com- 
mon to both Apples and Pears. All leaves 
should be gathered and burnt with cuttings 
and accumulations of rubbish. More lime can 
with advantage be used among fruit-trees. 
The best season for grafting is close upon 
us. The cold wave has checked the flow of 
sap for the present, but when the change 
comes, the conditions will be suitable for 
putting new heads on old trees if the trees are 
healthy and vigorous. Young stocks can, of 
course, be dealt with as soon as the sap 
moves. The growth of the stock must be in 
advance of the scion. At the present time 
the latter is, or should be, dormant. In 
country places, where only a small number 
of trees is grafted annually, clay is generally 
used, and, if well tempered with a little 
chaff mixed with it, answers the purpose very 
well; but a useful grafting-wax may be made 
by taking four parts resin, two parts bees- 
wax, and one part tallow. These should be 
broken up, mixed, melted over the fire, and 
cooled in water. 

Vegetable garden.—Bad weather should 
be utilised for preparing Pea-sticks and turn- 
ing over manure and compost-heaps. It is 
customary, at the approach of winter, to take 
up such things as Horseradish, and lay in on 
the north side of a wall, to be ready for use. 
Asparagus-roots and Seakale-crowns are 
generally taken up and laid ready for use in 
Mushroom-house, or where the forcing will 
be done. Thus no time is lost, and no break 
occurs in the succession. Arrangements 
have probably been made for the season's 
cropping, and the land manured, especially 
for the crops which will have manure this 
season. ‘T'ap-rooted plants should be grown 
without manure. Where the culture is deep 
and the soil well blended and fairly well 
manured, rotation of crops is not so urgent. 
With the land generally under crop of some 
kind, it is impossible to carry out any given 
system of rotation in its entirety. We do 
all we can, especially as regards Turnips 
and plants of the Cabbage-tribe, to avoid 
clubbing. Those crops, such as Onions and 
Potatoes, which occupy the land but a com- 
paratively short time, get changes enough 
without following any system—at any rate, 
the land is rested with a crop of Turnips or 
Spinach. As soon as the land works cleanly, 
planting and sowing may be seen to. 

Conservatory.—Luculia gratissima should 
be pruned back: after flowering aif planted 
as a bush in the border, but if trained on a 





quired, The Luculia makes a beautiful wall 
shrub, and will cover a large space, and, 
flowering in winter, it is much appreciated. 
The border should be well drained. This 
plant thrives best in rough, turfy peat and 
loam. The easiest way of propagating it is 
by layering, as cuttings do not strike readily. 
Tea and other Roses planted in the border 
will probably be attacked by green-fly. The 
best way of dealing with them is to use the 
yaporiser, using as many lamps as_ neces 
sary to fill the house with vapour. There 18 
abundance of flowering plants now, including 
Azaleas and Lilacs, which are special 
features. In the case of the double varieties 
of Lilacs, though the flowers are more last- 
ing, the plants do not bloom so freely as the 
single varieties. The mauve-flowered kinds 
are the most popular this season. Acacia 
Drummondi, when well grown, is-an interest- 
ing plant, now in flower. Among the plants 
that will soon be in blossom, and will, I 
think, be appreciated, are Eriostemons in 
variety, Eutaxa myrtifolia, Coronilla glauca 
and its variegated variety. Clematis indi- 
visa lobata is a pretty, white-flowered 
climber. I have had it in pots with round 
heads and a few trailing flowering stems, 
exceedingly graceful. Hardy shrubs of many 
kinds are useful when forced into bloom early 
in the season, including such as Thorns, 
Almonds, Laburnums, Peaches, Plums 
(Prunus), ete. Some of these may be in the 
form. of standards; standard Roses are also 
very useful. Teas are specially appreciated. 
Rambling Roses, with long shoots, well- 
ripened, either trained up to stakes as pillars 
or trained on bent sticks, are very pretty. 
Pliable Bamboo canes may be used to form 
trainers. Crimson Rambler, Dorothy Per- 
kins, and others of similar character, which 
have well-ripened stems that will flower, 
should be lifted and potted early in autumn, 
choosing the strongest plants only, and 
brought on quietly. The weather has been 
very trying lately, but, with careful stoking, 
there has been no difficulty in keeping out 
frost. All watering should be done early in 
the day. 

Stove.—Table plants, such as Crotons and 
Draczenas, are to a large extent drawn from 
this department. Pandanus Veitchi looks 
well in the centre. Its only fault is the ten- 
dency of the spiny or hooked leaves to catch 
on to everything which comes near. Rivins 
humilis, a pretty, dwarf, berry-bearing plant, 
is very useful in winter, and is easily raised 
from seeds now. It will soon be time to see 
what stock of Poinsettias there is to make. 
There is plenty of time yet, but the season 
ean be prolonged by taking cuttings in suc- 
cession. Old plants which have been resting 
in a dry condition may now be watered and 
moved into a warm-house, and when _ the 
young shoots are 2 inches to 3 inches long, 
take them off with a small heel, and insert 
singly in small thumb-pots, plunged, and kept 
close in the propagating-bed. Other cut- 
tings can be taken later. Cuttings of Be- 
gonia Gloire de Lorraine may be taken now 
or as soon as young cuttings can be had. 
There was at one time some difficulty in get- 
ting healthy cuttings of this Begonia, from 
its tendency to exhaust itself by flowering ; 
but, by cutting a few plants down before that 
stage has been reached, there is not much 
difficulty in working up a stock of plants. 
Such bright-leaved plants as Crotons and 
Draceenas do not want shade yet, but deli- 
cate things often require a thin shade during 
this month. 


Creenhouse.—Pelargoniums will now be 
growing freely, and no stopping should be 
done after this date, but the growth should 
be opened out with a few small stakes. 
Fuchsias that have been repotted are grow- 
ing freely also. After repotting, the Pelar- 
gonium-house is hardly warm enough for 
them, but it will do very well from this on- 
wards. Some of the large, old specimens 
may be planted or plunged outside in sum- 
mer. Several Epacrises flower in spring and 
early summer. KE. miniata grandiflora, a 
free-growing, late-flowering variety, makes a 
good specimen with a little training. Pretty 


perature—say, about 50 degs. at night, or a 
little less in severe weather. Tree-Carna- 
tions will do under somewhat similar condi- 
tions, the house being light and well-ven- 
tilated. 


Late Crapes.—As soon as the buds break 
into growth remove all weak shoots not likely 
to be wanted. The bearing laterals on each 
side of the main rods may be about 12 inches 
apart, and should balance each other on 
each side. Do not be in a hurry to tie down 
shoots to wires. When the bunch of Grapes 
appears, leave two leaves beyond before 
stopping the leader. though, if the space is 
limited, one may suffice ; still, we like to have 
two. Be careful in ventilating in cold 
weather, and, for the present, anyway, all 
air should be given along the ridge; only 
close early, and damp down. Give a crack 
of air early in the morning if bright and 
sunny. Night temperature at this stage may 
be raised to 55 degs. or 60 degs., increasing a 


few degrees when the flowers open. 


Flants in the house.—This is a good sea- 
son for dividing and repotting Aspidistras, 
but unless young stock is wanted, it is not 
always ‘wise to break up plants too small, as 
it takes some time to make a fine specimen. 
Variegated plants should be grown in rather 
poorer soil than the green varieties. Sandy 
peat, with a few bits of old turf, will be suit- 
able. K. Hoppay. 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


March 29th.—Replanted hardy edging- 
plants round beds and borders. Finished 
trimming Ivy on buildings and edgings in 
garden. Cut down newly-planted Raspberries 
to within 6 inches of the ground. This gives 
a chance to the young canes. Applied a little 
more lime and soot to Gooseberry and Cur- 
rant-bushes to keep off birds, which are 
usually most troublesome just as the buds are 
bursting. 


March 30th.—Potted off Tomatoes and 
sowed more seeds for outside planting. 
Young Crab-Apple stocks are being grafted, 
whip-grafting being the method adopted. 
Grass lawns are regularly mown and rolled 
now, and edgings trimmed. Some of the 
walks have been dressed with weed-killers, 
and this work will be finished as soon as the 
weather is dry enough. 


March $1st.—Finished covering Peach- 
trees on walls with netting. Apricots were 
covered last week. Blossoms are a little 
later in opening this season. This may, 
perhaps, be an advantage. Sowed various 
seeds in kitchen-garden, and planted Seakale 
root-cuttings. All the early and second early 
Potatoes have been planted. The remainder 
of Lettuces from seed-beds has been set out. 


April Ist.—Sowed Autocrat and Walker’s 
Perpetual Peas. Made up several slight hot- 
beds for annuals and other purposes. One 
ean always find work for a hot-bed at this 
season. We generally fill a hot-bed or two 
with dwarf French Beans, to come in between 
those in warm-houses and outside. French 
Beans, being subject to red-spider, are dan- 
gerous in Peach-houses and vineries when 
the days become warm and bright. French 


Beans do well among Tomatoes in  cool- 
houses. 
April 2nd.—Sowed a few more Stocks, 


Asters, Zinnias, and Marigolds in boxes. 
Vaporised. Rose and other houses where 
green-fly is present. We do not wait till the 
flies are very numerous. Made up another 
Mushroom-bed indoors, and placed in heat 
more Seakale crowns and Rhubarb-roots. 
Removed litter from Globe Artichokes, and 
forked between the rows. 


April 8rd.—Finished pruning Tea and 
other Roses. Sowed main crop of Carrots 
and Beet. Sowed hardy annuals in the open 
places of herbaceous beds and_ borders. 
Sowed biennials and perennials in beds for 
transplanting. This sowing includes Wall- 
flowers, Canterbury Bells, Hollyhocks, and 





well all the New Holland plants, such as 





wall the growth is not so rapid, and the 
shoots may be tied, and less pruning is re- 


Boronias, Eriostemons, Polygalas, Statice, 
Tremandra, ete., will do in the same tem- 


any other plants we want young stock of. 
The seeds are sown thinly in shallow drills 
across 4-feet beds. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 





written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to | 


the Epiror of Garovenina, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PusLisuer, The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their conmimeunication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etce.—fair examples 
of each subject—not more than Jour in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Goniophlebium sub-auriculatum (syn. Poly- 
podium sub-auriculatum) (Fern-lover).—This is a stove 
species, native of the Philippine Islands, and must 
have a warm house. The temperature you speak of 
was much too low, and it is not to be wondered at 
that it, as you say, perished. 

Begonia fuchsioides failing (M. E. James).— 
We are assuming that this is the Begonia to which 
you refer. If we are right in our surmise, then the 
fact that you are growing it in ‘‘a cold greenhouse ”’ 
at once explains the failure. It must have a tempera- 
ture of not less than 50 degs. during the night, with, 
of course, a slight rise during the day. 

Unhealthy Maiden-hair Fern (A. R.).—It is 
very difficult to assign any reason for your Ferns 
failing as they do, but we think that the cause lies 
at the roots. It is very probable that the plants 
want repotting. If so, you should do this as soon as 
you can. Drain the pots well, and water carefully, 
but do not syringe overhead. Shade for a time after 
you repot them. It may be that the soil is too wet. 
This would cause the fronds to suffer in the way those 
you send have done. 


Planting Liliums (R.).—The present is not a 
good time to plant L. candidum, which should have 
been in the soil in September last; indeed, when in 
health, this kind is not in the least benefited by being 
out of the ground, and should not in these cireum- 
stances be purposely dried off. It is doubtful, too, 
if you could get really good, plump bulbs now, but if 
you can you should plant them experimentally, as it 
is a cheap kind. L. tigrinum is of a totally distinct 
nature in all its forms, and may be planted now 
without much loss of stature. 
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Primula (B.).—If, as we assume, your plant is an 
ordinary Chinese. Primula that has done flowering, 
you had better throw it away. The Chinese Primulas 
are so easily raised from seed every year that few 
people save old ones, as they are troublesome to keep 
properly, even where there are proper means to do so. 

Bulbs after forcing (£.).—The Roman Hyacinths 


jare of little use, but the others and Tulips may be | 


placed in a pit for a time, and then planted out-of- 
doors, when they will flower year after year, espe- 
cially the Tulips; or you can ripen them off by with- 
holding water, turning out of pots when dormant, and 
laying upon a dry shelf until the potting season comes 
round again. These bulbs are never so good a second 
year after forcing. 

Clematis indivisa failing (Bateman).—If the 
house in which the plant is growing is too cold and 
damp, Clematis indivisa is very apt to lose many of 
its leaves, which drop as cleanly as if they were cut 
off with a knife. If the roots of your plants have 
found their way into a cold, wet soil, the dropping of 
their leaves might be thus accounted for; if not, the 
atmosphere of the house is most probably at fault. 
The same may be said with regard to the Geranium, 
but in the case of these plants they often lose many 
of their old leaves just before the spring. 


Outdoor Auriculas (Sunflower).—Few hardy 
plants need less attention than do outdoor or border 
Auriculas. If you do not wish to save seed from your 
plants, pinch out the flower-stems low down so soon 
as the bloom is over, and if you have any old pot 
soil, or, indeed, any fairly good soil, run through a 
sieve, and place some of it about the plants, as it 
will assist new roots, which then generally break out 
from the base of the leafage. That so far relates to 
leaving the plants alone, and so treated they often 
grow into large clumps. If you wish to propagate the 
plants, you may, the moment the bloom is over, lift 
them, divide, cutting away any long or apparently 
decaying root-stock, and replant in good soil under 
the shade of a north wall, giving water in hot, dry 
weather or, if preferred, you may leave the replant- 
ing till next Qctober. Still, then the plants are 
slow in forming new roots. 


Crocuses lying down (H. H.).—The only in. 
stances we know of the flowers of Crocuses: lying 
down are when beaten down by rain and when the 
frail tube of the flower is so injured by bending that 
it cannot again rise, and when in the days of matu- 
rity the blossoms topple over naturally. This, of 
course, happens gradually, and a Crocus-bulb giving 
a profusion of flowers, there would of necessity be 


| some lying down from the days of the opening of the 


earlier-flowered ones. If in your case something dif- 
ferent from this is happening, we can only imagine it 
to be the result of local circumstances of which we 
have no information. Bedding Crocuses are, as a 
rule, not planted deeper than 4 inches, and this with 
their usual accompaniment of leaves at flowering- 
time, short they may be at first, suffices to keep the 
flowers in position, and these, expanding to the warm 
influences of a morning’s sun, make a very fine dis- 
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play. If your soil is light, deeper planting will do 
no harm, but if the bulbs are planted in a clay soil, 
a depth of 4 inches should prove sufficient. 


Narcissi failing (A. Donovan).—The bulbs are 
afflicted with what is known as basal decay—a con- 
dition directly due to the presence of a minute in- 
sect pest, which, working and feeding on the fleshy 
portions of the tunics or coats of the bulb, presently 
eauses their breakdown and collapse. In instances 
like your own and where the pest has been present 
in large numbers, the outer and larger tunics become 
| detached from the basal seat of the bulb, hence the 
rusty discoloration so much in evidence. ‘The mite, 
too, working unseen in subterranean structures, 13 
not to be reached by any method of dipping in a 
strong emulsion, and the only thing to do is to burn 
them, treating the ground with lime or gas-lime and 
not planting Daffodils there again. The mite in ques- 
tion is one of the natural enemies of these bulbs, and 
in your case must have been in existence for several 
years. 

Lapageria alba (T. Fraser).—This is one of the 
most beautiful of greenhouse climbers. It too often 
bears the name of being a slow and uncertain grower 
compared with the red variety. We have grown the 
red and white forms alongside and found that the 
white kind grew more strongly than the red one, and 
also flowered, if anything, more freely. The two 
forms are valuable when in bloom in the autumn 
when other climbers have done flowering. The leaves 
of the white kind are more cordate in shape than 
those of the red, and they do not taper so gradually 
towards the apex, a circumstance that may help 
purchasers to distinguish the one from the other 
when both are out of bloom. A good compost for 
growing the Lapageria in is a mixture of very rough 
peat and silver-sand, adding, when filling in the hole, 
pieces of clinker, round which the roots seem to cling 
freely. Care must be taken to have good drainage, 
as water in plenty must be given while growing. 
Slugs, too, are very partial to the young growths as 
they appear through the soil, a good plan for pre- 
serving these being to envelop them in a lamp-glass, 
this effectually checking their inroads. 


Violet culture (L. F. G.).—Runners should be put 
in every year, April being the best month for doing 
this, whether these be for outdoor beds or for frames. 
The position for the bed may be open or partially 
shaded by trees, according to the nature of the 
soil. In the case of light soil, which always suffers 
if the summer is very dry, a little shade is beneficial. 
On holding soils Violets are just as well, if not better, 
planted in the open. This applies to double or single 
Violets intended for frames or outdoor culture only. 
Ground for Violets must be of good quality, and be 
well prepared by trenching or deep digging, with 
plenty of manure added, and, if possible, some Jeaf- 
mould. The single varieties, on account of their 
stronger growth, require more room than do the 
double forms. Single varieties of the modern kinds, 
such as the Princess of Wales, flower freely on the 
| runners which issue from the parent plant, and for 




















FREE FROM ALL PESTS. 





Are you troubled by the damage which grubs cause in your garden? 
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When you find a choice plant spoilt 


by soil pests—wireworms, slugs, snails, woodlice, centipedes, etc.—don’t you feel you would give anything to 


exterminate the brutes ? 


Well, here’s your chance, the best you'll ever get—in the shape of the only really perfect pest-destroyer yet 


put on the market, the outcome of the most careful scientific study and experimentation. 


KILOGRU 


is a very powerful chemical powder. 


which is called 


This preparation, 





When worked well into the soil—after thorough sprinkling and 


5 


distributing—it diffuses a vapour which operates with deadly effect on every kind of pest of the soil, but is 


absolutely harmless to human and animal life. 


Not more than two or 


necessary to the square yard, according to the density of the soil. 


Exhaustive tests under every possible condition—on pest-ridden gardens and cropping lands, and on afflicted 


three ounces of “ KILOGRUB”’ is 


came 


plants, flowers, fruit and vegetables under glass—have emphatically proved the success of “ KILOGRUB.” 


Send for a trial package of “ KILOGRUB” 


to-day, work it well into the soil, and observe results. 


Remember that “ KILOGRUB” remains effective for as long as 6 months. Hundreds of experienced gardeners 
§ i p § 


and farmers are glad they’ve tried it. 


So will you be. 





PRICES, tor Cash with Order, Carriage Paid: 


Relb ree 21-1 





4 ewt. ecoeee 5/e. 


Sample Tin ...... 9d. 


+ cwt. eeecce Tle. 


1 ewt. ...... 11/6. 


JOHN PEAK & CO. ('2) 53, Soho St., Wigan, Lancs. 
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this reason such runners may be left. The double 
varieties, on the contrary, must have the runners 
removed, so as to strengthen the crowns which give 
the finest blooms. You will also find an article deal- 
ing more fully with the subject in our issue of 
April 20th, 1907, page 99, a copy of which can be 
had from the publisher, post free, for 1}d. 


Heaths after flowering (A.).—As a rule, ama- 
teurs cannot do much with Heaths after they have 
flowered. ‘They should be cut down rather hard and 
grown on in a temperature of 60 degs. Do not give 
much water at the roots, and syringe overhead when- 
ever weather will permit. You will not do any good 
by repotting unless you haye exceptional facilities of 
soil and position. 


Planting Water Lilies (J. H. M. Muskett).—We 
are assuming that you have> a pond in which you 
want to grow the Water Lilies, and, if so, 3 feet or 
even 4 feet is not too deep for the larger growing 
sorts. The chief obstacle to deep water is when the 
time arrives to divide or rearrange the plants. In the 
course of a few years, say four or five, some of the 
more vigorous growing sorts become crowded. This 
is only rectified by division of the roots and replant- 
ing. -Where the water can ‘be lowered or run off 
altogether it is not so difficult a matter. The decay- 
ing vegetable matter in the pond is helpful. If the 
shallower water at the margin is not too shaded, we 
would suggest you make a start at this point, plant- 
ing the roots in wicker baskets of clayey loam, and 
sinking them in position. A depth of 2 feet of water 
is usually enough for the first year or two, after 
which time the plants would take care of themselves 
in deeper water. Before transferring them, however, 
you had better ascertain the depth, and by the time 
the plants are large enough you will see for yourself 
which are the most vigorous. . With 2 feet of. water 
you could have a bottom of heavy or clayey loam, 
attach your plants to a stone or brick, and sink them 
where you will. If some of the plants are very 
small start them by planting in pots, and immerse 
them in a foot deep of water for one season. April 
ig a capital time for planting Water Lilies, and you 
will find any of the Marliacea and allied kinds very 
suitable and of great beauty. We hope to give an 
article in an early issue on Water Lilies. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Myrtle not blooming (J. K.).—In any but the 
mildest localities or near the sea the Myrtle requires 
a warm wall where it can get plenty of sun, and if 
there is an overhanging ledge, such as a_window- 
sill, 80 much the better. Judging from the shoot you 
send, we fear the position you have it in is not sunny 
enough to properly ripen the wood. Try what a little 
weak liquid-manure will do or mulch with some rotten 
manure after having given a good soaking of water. 
It may be that the plant, being of the age you say, 
is dry at the roots. 


FRUIT. 


Fertilising forced Strawberries (Reader).— 
Artificial fertilisation of the Strawberry is not neces- 
sary, but to be on the safe side you may go over the 
flowers in the middle of the day when the pollen is 
dry, using a camel’s-hair brush on each flower. The 
brush soon gathers abundance of pollen, and if kept 
dry will do its work well. The great point in the 
forcing of Strawberries is to have the pots well filled 
with roots and single, thoroughly ripened crowns. 


Cutting down young Vines (J. L.).—You should 
cut down your Vines in order to promote as vigorous 
a growth as possible during the summer. You will 
not err in shortening them to one-half their length, 
or more. If your house has a low front, you may 
reduce the rod to the point where it reaches the first 
wire of the roof trellis. It is not safe to cut Vines 
now, because, with the first excitement of the sap, 
they will bleed from newly-made cuts. It is better to 
disbud at this season to the point named, and, when 
there are leaves to absorb the sap, cut the cane 
back, as then there is no further danger. You could 
grow Tomatoes and other plants in the house until 
the Vines cover the roof, which will not be for a 





season or tio, and even then shade-loving plants can 
be accommodated. Stop your Vines when they have 
grown to 5 feet or 6 feet; this is sufficient for this 


year. 
VEGETABLES. 


Manuring Asparagus-bed ((B. G. Bernard- 
Smith).—Yes; you may give your Asparagus-beds 


superphosphate for a change, but you would obtain | 


better results if you mix kainit with it at the rate 
of two parts of the latter to one part of the former, 
and sprinkle the surface with the mixture at the rate 
of 4 ozs. per square yard. From the time the heads 
appear above ground until about the middle of June, 
apply 4 oz. per square yard of nitrate of soda weekly. 
You will find this more beneficial than using super- 
phosphate alone. 

Old <Asparagus-roots (F.).—Except to force 
them in warmth or on a dung-bed, or in a warm, 
dark cellar, there is little gain attached to shifting 
very old Asparagus-roots. Of course, you may risk 
the removal, taking care to keep the roots moist and 


not expose them. Old roots will probably be found | 
| to spread 18 inches to 28 inches wide. 


If you want 
a good enduring bed, better prepare the ground by 
trenching it deeply, and giving a heavy dressing of 
manure, then purchasing young plants and putting 
them out in deep, broad drills, 2 feet.apart, the 
distance between the rows being 15 inches. April is a 
good time to make a new bed, but cutting from it 
may not take place till after two years’ growth. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





Halesworth.—You say nothing as to the height of 


the trellis. In such a draughty position few flowering 
plants will do any good, and we would suggest that 
you use one of the strong-growing Ivies. For A we 
should advise Roses or hardy plants, and for B hardy 


Ferns, among which may be grown bulbs, such as | 
Narcissi, Snowdrops, Muscari, etc.-——Subscriber.—The | 


only thing you can do is to well syringe the tree with 
paraffin emulsion or some such insecticide.——C. G. 
O’Brien, Ireland.—The plant you refer to is very 
probably Camassia. If you will send us a specimen 
we will do our best to name it for you. Do you know 
the specific name? If so, we can the sooner tell you 
what it is.——C. M. N. Phipps.—We know of no one 
book devoted to the cultivation of the Violet, but if 
you will tell us whether you wish to grow them in 
the open or in frames we will be very pleased to help 


you.——Canary.—It is impossible to say what the | 
We should, | 


Maggots are without seeing specimens. 
however, hesitate to use the manure, seeing it con- 
tains so much sawdust, which is very likely to breed 


fungus. If you used sand or ashes, then no doubt it | 


would be useful in your heavy clay soil.——R. B. S.— 
Lay some well-rotted manure along both sides of the 
hedge now, and if the weather is dry give several 
heavy soakings of water to wash the goodness of the 
manure down to the roots.——J. A. Johnson.—Your 
best plan will be to write to Mr. Edward Mawley, 
Gt. Berkhampstead, the Secretary of the National 
Rose Society, and who will be pleased to give you 
all the information you ask.——Isaac Clench.—No 
need to be alarmed. ‘The trouble is a very common 


one in the case of some people when they handle | 


Primula obconica, and the only remedy is to throw. 
the plants on the rubbish heap, as you are evidently 


susceptible to the *‘ minute germs.’’ The disease can- | 
not possibly hurt the Vines.——Brechin.—If you will | 
please send us a plant or two we can then better say | 


what is the cause. We fear slugs have eaten the 
plants off.——V. E. M. 7T.—Your Violets have been 
attacked by the Violet-fungus. - See reply to ‘‘ Violet,’’ 


in our issue of March 6th, page 142.-—M. Murray.— | 
There are many things that you could fill such a bed 


with, such as Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, Begonias, 


Phlox Drummondi, Petunias, and the like; but we | 


should advise you to sow some annual, such as Dian- 
thus, Mignonette, Candytuft, Viscaria, Godetia, 
Clarkia, Malope, Poppies, Salpiglossis, ete.——Alex- 
ander, Paris.—Write to the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 4, Whitehall-place, for pamphlet No. 36, on 
‘““The Cultivation of Osiers.’”’ Letters so addressed 
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need not be stamped.——Violets.—Your, Violets have, 
| unfortunately, been attacked by the Violet-fungus, as 
| you. suppose.——Shamrock.—The specimen you send 
| is Trifolium repens, sometimes knewn as the Sham- 
rock. It is a wild plant, and very possibly common 
in your district. Plant it out in the border at once. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—L. A.—1, An ordinary form of 
Odontoglossum crispum; 2, Dendrobium nobile; 3, 
Begonia Rex var.; 4, Hoya carnosa.——S. P.—1, 
| Deutzia gracilis; 2, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum ; 
3, Imantophyllum miniatum; 4, Cyperus alternifolius. 
| ——M.—1, Looks like the leaf of the Foam-flower 
(Tiarella cordifolia); 2, Tradescantia zebrina; 3, 
Agatha’ ccelestis; 4, Celsia ecretica.——H. D.— 
Allium neapolitanum; 2, Nephrolepis exaltata; 3, 
ease 3ugle (Ajuga reptans); 4, Megasea cordi- 
folia. 

Name of fruit.—C. H. Britt.—Apple Winter Col- 
man. 





Catalogues received. — Ransomes, Sims, and 
Jefferies, Ltd., Ipswich.—Lawn Mowers.—A. W. P. 
Pike, Llanishen, Cardiff.—Catalogue of Carnations 
| and Picotees.——The Barnham Nurseries, Ltd., Barn- 
ham, Sussex.—Fruit-trees, Shrubs, Climbing Plants, 
etc.——Hugh Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, Middle- 
sex.—List of Carnations.——Amos Perry, Hardy Plant 
Farm, Enfield.—Supplementary List of Perennials; 
Catalogue of Hardy Ferns; Special Offer of Del- 
| phinium-seed. : 


FORTHCOMING SPRING NUMBER OF 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 
| FOLLOWING upon our recent Sweet Pea num- 


| ber—which, we are pleased to say, proved a 
great success, and brought us many appreé- 
ciative letters from readers—we have decided 
to issue another speciai number, to be dated 
April 8rd next. Copies will be available a 
little in advance of the published date—viz., 
on Wednesday, March 31st. The number will 


} include articles by many of our best 
| writers on such subjects as: ‘*‘Manures 

for Garden Use,’ ‘‘The Spring Pruning 
| of Roses,”’ *““Forced Roses,’ ‘‘Forced 
| Shrubs,’ ‘‘Daffodils from Seed,’ ‘‘Daf- 
| fodils in Pots,’. ‘*Market  Daffodils,— 


‘‘Daffodils in Grass,’ ‘‘Daffodils in Scot- 
land,’’ ‘‘Bulbs in Grass,’’ ‘‘ Water Lilies,”’ 
| and ‘‘Work in the Garden.’ Readers who 
are interested in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED to 
the extent of desiring to see their friends re- 
gularly taking the paper will be pleased to 
know that we are prepared to send copies of 
the above by post to those persons whose 
names and addresses are furnished to us for 
this purpose. A specially large edition will 
be printed and distributed through channels 
not ordinarily accessible. No doubt our ad- 
vertisers will give this number increased at- 
tention to the extent of inserting full an- 
nouncements of their specialities, particularly 
as the weather appears to have changed for 
the better, and it is incumbent on all gar- 
rfeners—amateurs and professionals alike—to 
buy in supplies to repair the damage done by 
the long-continued frosts under which they 
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No. 75.—MELON & CUCUMBER FRAME. 





£315 0 
£415 0 


4ft. x 6ft. 
8ft. x 6ft. 


£115 O| 12ft. x 6ft. 
£215 O| 16ft. x 6ft. 


No, 77.—VIOLET FRAME. 





Git. 480 ce se Gft. X 3ft- .. .. 


Ot. X 4ft. .. ... £2 3 0 6ft. X 4ft. 





BOULTON & PAUL, ™ 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, FREE. 


No, 60.—PLANT PRESERVER, 








(Dexvartment K), 


NWORWICE. 


OUR SPECIALITIES. 
No. 62.—LEAN-TO FORCING PIT OR FRAME. 
















10°<:4 . cporee bee CR 0 0 
All our Frames are made of selected red deal, 
painted three coats, glazed 21-oz. glass. © 


WALL FRUIT-TREE PROTECTORS. 
Made up to any length. 


Perr LICHhTs. 
6ft. by 4ft., painted and glazed, with Iron 
Cross Bar and Handle, 15s. each. 
DITTO, Unglazed and Unpainted, 5,6 each. 
Place your Order early. 

Orders of 403s. value and upwards 
carriage paid. 










WM. DUNCAN TUCKER 


& SONS, Ltd., 
“juupuss, 21, GANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
WORKS: TOTTENHAM. 


GARDEN FRAMES IN VARIETY. 
MELON & CUCUMBER FRAMES. 





6ft. by 4ft. .. -- £1 14 0 | 12t. by 6ft... * 
8ft. by 6ft. .. -- 214 0} 16ft. by 6ft... .. 4140 


PLANT PRESERVER No. 37 


6ft. by 4ft. oe se aoe 
8ft. by 6ft. a . £31 
(2ft. by 4ft. ee ee 
16ft. by 6ft. os oe 


: : MENTION THIS PAPER. 
Carriage Paid to most Stations on Orders of 40/- in value. 
Mises aie i aera te ahi ra ae ag ee 


READERS will oblige by mentioning GaR- 


DENING ILLUSTRATED when answering advertisements, 
Business firms are always pleased to hear from our readers. 
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and the country generally have suffered of 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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FRUIT. 


MANURE FOR FRUIT-TREES. 


THE employment of manure in hardy fruit 
culture is, generally speaking, carried out on 
more promiscuous lines tnan is the case in any 
other branch of gardening. If evidence in 
support of this is needed, it is abundantly fur- 
nished by the many appeals to the Editor of 
this journal by those who find themselves in 
a quandary, as a result, perhaps, of the im- 
proper use of manure, and in other cases 
through not affording it at the right season 
or in withholding it altogether. In the plant- 
ing of fruit-trees, we have an instanee in 
which the necessity for the employment of 
manure is requisite only when the soil is natu 
rally poor. When a market grower has to 
plant on land of this description, he first gives 
it a thorough dressing of manure, and then 
digs or ploughs it, and, as a rule, takes a crop, 
such as Potatoes, ete., for one season at least 
before planting the trees. By this time the 
little that remains of the manure in the form 
of humus in the soil acts beneficially, by caus- 
ing the roots to start quickly into action, and 
at the same time it does not prevent the soil 
from being properly consolidated when plant- 
ing takes place, while it has become too ex- 
hausted to cause the trees to make a luxuriant 
growth. If private growers have an im- 
poverished or unsuitable soil to deal with, 
they either replace it with that»which is more 
adapted for the purpose, or ameliorate its 
condition by adding various constituents, 
such as burnt soil, road-scrapings and 
sidings, wood ashes, turfy loam, lime rubbish, 
if it is of a clay-like consistency, and as much 
bone manure as may be deemed expedient. 
In cases where manure is deemed necessary, 
it is used in a thoroughly decomposed condi- 
tion, and in just sufficient quantity to give the 
trees a start, and keep them growing until 
they can be fed from the surface. Most 
growers, however, eschew the animal manure 
for mixing with the soil at planting-time, but 
are careful to mulch the surface with it in- 
stead, knowing full well that such practice is 
productive of the best results, inasmuch as 
it encourages surface-rooting, in addition to 
preserving a uniform condition as regards 
warmth and moisture in the soil. On the 
other hand, there are many instances in 
which those who are anxious to excel in fruit 
culture never think of planting a fruit-tree 
without enclosing a quantity of manure about 
its roots, and the question as to whether the 
soil needs feeding or the reverse is generally 
ignored. The result is that a rank and un- 
fruitful growth naturally follows, and the 
failing of the trees to bear fruit occasions no 
small amount of chagrin and dicappointment, 


fruits, including Raspberries, is the next con 
sideration. Here just the reverse method of 
treatment is necessary. Yet it is too often the 
case that those who apply such a quantity of 
manure in the planting of a fruit-tree fail to 
comprehend how important it is that the soil 
should be enriched beforehand for the success- 
ful cuitivation of bush fruits. A thorough 
manuring, combined with deep stirring of the 
soil, is very essential, and to maintain the 
bushes and canes in full vigour and fruitful- 
ness, the soil should always be well manured 
in the second and succeeding seasons after 
planting. 

To counteract the exhausting effects occa- 
sioned by the bearing of regular and heavy 
crops of fruit, the soil beneath all fruit-trees 
in the open should also be well dressed with 
decayed manure annually. This is more 
effective when buried just beneath the surface 
to as far as the branches extend, and is best 
applied in the winter, so soon as the pruning 
and cleaning have been completed. Well- 
rotted manure may also form one of the con- 
stituents of the compost for top-dressing 
wall-trained trees, with excellent results. 
In the summer months manure applied as a 
mulch is of the greatest utility, as it con- 
seryes moisture, and, therefore, renders the 
necessity for watering less frequent, while on 
light, hot, and quick-drying soils it keeps the 
roots cool. For this purpose it need not 
be in a very decayed, condition, and the 
alleys or pathways under walls, as well as 
the soil area beneath all trees in the open, 
carrying good crops of fruit, may be coated 
with it to the depth of 4 inches or 5 inches. 
Its use may also be extended to bush fruits, 
as a good mulch not only protects the fruit 
from becoming splashed with soil, but it also 
keeps red-spider at bay on hot, dry, sandy 
soils. 

When a sufficiency of farmyard or stable 
manure is not available to do all that is 
necessary in the way of affording the re- 
quisite amount of stimulants to fruit-trees 
and bushes, the deficiency must be made 
good by having recourse to artificials. In 
dealing with a soil of poor quality, bone- 
meal can be used with safety for all kinds of 
fruits whose seed-vessels are composed of a 
hard substance, generally styled ‘‘stones.”’ 
For other hard fruits, basic slag may be 
mixed with the bottom spit of soil at the 
rate of 6 ozs. or 8 ozs. if holes 4 feet to 
6 feet in diameter are opened out; but, as 
has already been pointed out, most growers 
take steps to render unsuitable soils more 
fitted for the purpose by the adoption of the 
methods described. As a rule, artificials are 
more often employed or relied on to furnish 
what is best suited to the requirements of 
each particular kind of fruit, when the trees 
or bushes come into bearing, and to main- 





and the seeking of advice to help them out of 
their difficulty. 

Having shown how desirable is the use 
of manure in a general way in connection with 
the planting of fruit-trees. the care of bush- 








tain their fruitfulness afterwards. For 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots, muriate 
of potash, superphosphate of lime, and bone- 
meal form an excellent combination, if mixed 
in the proportion of 3 lb. each of the two 


last named to 4 lb. of the first, and used at 
the rate of 2 ozs. per square yard at once, 
with half the quantity after the fruits have 
finished stoning and have been thinned. 
This may be used in alternate seasons, and 
in the interval afford a change by mixing 
4 lb. sulphate of ammonia, 6 Ib. kainit, 6 lb. 
superphosphate of lime, and 4 lb. bone-meal 
together, and apply 4 ozs. per square yard 
now, and half the quantity after the stones 
in the fruits are perfected. The last or the 
first-named may be used for Plums _ occa- 
sionally—say, once in three years—and in be- 
tween bone-meal may be used in the winter 
months one season and superphosphate of 
lime the next, at the rate of 2 ozs. to 3 ozs. 
per square yard. In the spring, when the 
buds are breaking, a 4-oz. dressing of nitrate 
of soda per square yard may follow the bone- 
manure, and | oz. for the same area of sul- 
phate of ammonia, the superphosphate. For 
Apples and Pears the following recipes may 
be used alternately: Mix 5 lb. bone-meal, 
5 lb. superphosphate of lime, 10 Ib. kainit, 
together, and use at the rate of 3 ozs. to the 
square yard. This forms a quick-acting 
stimulant, as well as the following, which 
may be applied at the rate of 4 ozs. to the 
square yard: To 4 lb. of nitrate of soda add 
3 lb. nitrate of potash and 5 lb. superphos- 
phate of lime. Another change would be to 
substitute 6 lb. dried blood for the nitrate of 
potash, and increase the quantity of the 
superphosphate by 1 lb., or use 6 lb. of bone- 
meal instead. This also forms a good manure 
for Raspberries, Gooseberries, and Currants. 
Many use superphosphate and  bone-meal 
alone, and in combination for these fruits, 
and not a few growers also give a l-oz,. dress- 
ing to the square yard of sulphate of am- 
monia in March. Bone-meal and _ super- 
phosphate are eminently suited for Cherries, 
and for trees exhibiting signs of exhaustion 
add muriate of potash, as for Peaches. By 
market growers nitrate of soda is largely 
used in fruit plantations just before the trees 
burst their buds. Another, and a quick- 
acting, stimulant is Peruvian guano, but a 
sufficiency of recipes or formulas has already 


been mentioned for the purpose in hand. 
Aa W. 





In the early vinery.—It is somewhat diffi- 
eult to arrange the ventilation when the sun 
is bright and the wind keen and frosty, but 
no harm will be done if less air is given at 
such times if more moisture is used on the 
paths and borders. This cools the atmos- 
phere, and keeps the foliage firm and fresh, 
but a little air may be given early in the 
morning to remove the stuffiness which is 
generally felt in a house shut up when the 
sun shines. This stuffiness is not present in 
the afternoon, after the house has been freely 
ventilated during the day. If we close early 








in the afternoon on a bright day, when the 
air is keen outside, and saturate the atmos- 
phere, useful forcing will be done. . The 
earliest Grapes will probably now have been 
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thinned, and, as a rule, a good Grape- | 
thinner does not leave much work for the | 
second look round, and, with free-setting 
Grapes, there will not be many seedless 
berries to cut out, Night temperature, 


60 degs. to 65 degs. 





PEAR CHAUMONTEL. 


Tur Chaumontel Pear, also known as Winter 
Beurré, was found about the year 1688 in the 
garden of Chateau Chaumontel, and it was 
first noticed by Merlet, who grafted it from 
the original on the Quince. Another 
authority states that the variety was a seed- 
ling which sprung up at Chaumontel, where, 
according to Duhamel, it existed in 1765, 
and, though one hundred years old, was still 
bearing good crops. From these two ac- | 
counts it is evident that it derived its name 
from the place where it originated. It must 
also have been largely propagated, and dis- 
posed of pretty extensively afterwards, for 
such numbers of this to be in cultivation in 
the Channel Islands in the early part of the 
last century, as was the case, according to 


| fine 


an account given us by one who resided there 


Pear Chaumontel. 


at that time. 
on this side of.the Channel at that period, as 
it is mentioned in old gardening books, and 
no doubt it was also grown in the best gar- 
dens at that time. Some years back I saw 
in a West-country garden a very old tree of 
Chaumontel, which was always very fruitful, 
and the Pears, as a rule, ripened properly. 


As already intimated, it is, or was, largely | 


grown in the Channel Islands, chiefly for 
supplying the London markets in the winter 
months, and in such a climate it attains per- 
fection. In England its cultivation should 
be attempted in the warm districts only, or 
where a warm goil exists. In addition to 
this, it should be worked on the Quince and 
given a position against a wall facing south 
or south-west, and be given generous treat- 
ment in the way ef mulching and frequent 
supplies of artificial and liquid-manure. So 
treated, excellent fruits may be obtained, 
which, if allowed to remain on the tree as 
long as is consistent with safety to become 
properly matured, and afterwards—i.e., in 
the first month of the year—placed in a cup- 


board or similar place, where there is an | 


equable temperature of 55 degs., they will 
ripen thoroughly, and develop a hign and 


'I at one time cultivated this Pear, and on 


| and the prominent knobs round the eye, so 


It was not altogether unknown | 


rich flavour. Such are the lines on which 
several occasions the resulting fruits were 
quite large enough, and were used for ex- 
hibition. It would, no doubt, succeed in 
many localities outside those which are natu- 
rally sheltered and enjoy a warm climate, but 
untess the summer and autumn should be 
and warm, it is doubtful whether the 
fruits would ever become more than half 
melting when ripe, a condition which would 
only fit them for baking or stewing. If grown 
in the orchard-house, very fine fruits, pos- 
sessed of the highest flavour, can, as | have 
proved, then be obtained. 

The fruit figured is a typical one, both in 
respect to size and shape, the undulations 





characteristic of the variety, being faithfully 
delineated.. The -skin is a yellowish-green 
were shaded, but on the sunny side it becomes 
reddish-brown, almost of a bronze tint when 
the season happens to be one of abundant 
sunshine. It has a yellowish-white flesh, 
which becomes melting, juicy, and possessed 
of a rich and perfumed flavour if the fruits 





| plies available. 


| all sorts are correspondingly slow. 
/one hope, however, and that is the possible 
|safety of the flowers when they do unfold. 
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|there was such luxuriance set up in the vegé- 
'table garden that many seemed for the time 
| overstocked with produce. 


The contrast be- 
tween the autumn and the present is painful, 
for everywhere one hears of the destruction 
of vegetables and the exceedingly short sup- 
At one time one heard of the 
state of the spring Cabbage-bed ; 
this has been altered. Frost and 


forward 
but all 


_keen, cutting winds have each played their 
|part in suspending active growth, and the 
/outlook is far 
| been anxious to proceed with seed-sowing will 


from rosy. ‘those who have 


find, not only that the seeds have not ger- 
minated, but that the succession has been 


| broken, for at the time of writing the first 


and last sowings of certain things are not 
showing any marked advantages one over the 
other. If this continues, there will be a glut 
followed by a shortage. Fruit-tree buds of 
There is 


Most gardeners are pleased when the weather 
ig seasonable up to the flowering period, and 
frosty spells are welcome until then, in the 
belief that they will stay activity of bud until 
the weather shall. be nor- 
mal. Let us hope that the 
lateness of the present sea- 
son may prove a ‘‘blessing 
in disguise.”’ 
West WILTS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Winter. pruning.—What do 
you consider as advisable the 
latest dates for winter pruning 
of Apples, Pears, Currants, and 
Gooseberries?—TYnoO. 


[All pruning of Apples, 


Pears, Currante,- an d 
Gooseberries should have 
been done ere now. By 
doing such work in good 
time, the cut ends of 
branches can then get 


coated with a callus, which 
prevents any loss of sap. 
If the pruning be left until 
the sip becomes active, for 
a short time before leaves 
are formed there is likely 
to be a flow of sap from the 
cut surfaces. But if not 
done yet, better. waste no 
time in doing it now. If 
you want specific dates, we 
should say the end of Feb- 
ruary is the latest time for 
such pruning to be done; 
but this year all vegetation 
is moving slowly and late, 
and, indeed, is almost a 
month later than is the case 








From a fruit sent by Messrs. O. Smith and Son, Guernsey. 


already stated. It is in season from the end 
of December to the end of February. Tor 
walls it is best grown as a cordon or diagon- 
ally trained tree, and, where warm enough 
for it to be planted in the open, I should 
prefer it as a bush. (Cry Le 





LATENESS OF THE SEASON. 
THERE does not often occur a season s0 
favourable for outdoor work as the present 
one has been, not but that there have been 
broken periods, when this has been sus- 
pended, but, according to my experience, it 
is rare that so much and such continuous, 
| progress, has been made in the outdoor gar- 
den. Then, too, there has been the continua- 
'tion of frost, which has both aided the 
| digging and pulverising of the soil. In the 
}autumn the weather was unusually mild— 
| indeed, comment was freely made in the ap- 
parent activity of all vegetation; but now, 
towards the end of March, scarcely an open 
Apricot flower can be seen, and Peach-trees 
are in the same condition. I cannot remem- 
ber a season of which this could be said. In 





phere and almost unseasonable temperatures, 


are grown and ripened under the conditions | 


the autumn, encouraged by the humid atmos- | 


when winters’ are mild; 
hence, you will see, it is 
not easy to fix up any ab- 
solutely definite time for 
pruning. | 

Grapes in blossom.—lIf Vines have been 
started about the new year, they will be in 
blossom now. There are no flowers sweeter 
than those of the Grape Vine. 


‘come into blossom, Hamburgh and Sweet- 
‘water 60 degs. to 65 degs., Muscat 65 degs. 
to 70 degs., but I have never seen any ad- 
vantage follow high temperature. As a rule, 
Black Hamburgh sets freely with just a 


benefit from a little more assistance, and, 
where possible, pollen from the Black Ham- 
burgh may be introduced to ensure a good 


bunches. If the days are bright and the 
wind frosty, very little ventilation can be 


damped twice a day. Be careful not to raise 
any dust in the house, or do anything to 
| cause a draught. 





Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
| Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 





the Publisher, post free for 28. 


Usually the — 
temperature is raised a little when the Vines | 


shake of the rods occasionally Muscat will ; 


set, as nothing looks worse than thin, ragged 


given, but the floors and paths may be 
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ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of — | 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


DAFFODILS FOR MARKET. 


THE cultivation of the Daffodil for market | 


presents a two-sided picture, in that it em- 
braces those that will force and those that 
will not, while a combination of the two is 
capable of furnishing a succession of beauti- 
ful flowers for about five months—January 
to May inclusive. It by no means follows, 
however, that all the varieties that will 





readily force into flower are to be regarded | 


as good market sorts, nor, indeed, all that will 
not force. In each case the question may be 
summed up thus: a selection as opposed to 
a collection. Even in the making of a selec- 
tion, it is quite easy to err, and a variety 
may be both good and distinct, yet lacking the 
shade ef colour or combinations of colour 
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tion or for their value in the greenhouse or 
conservatory. At the same time, they 
sess no special value as a market commo 
}and are, therefore, not in demand. The one 
| thing, therefore, above all others, which 
should at the outset engage the attention of 
the would-be market grower of Daffodils is 
the choice of suitable and popular varieties. 
Too-much-alike varieties should be carefully 
avoided, unless, indeed, the one furnishes a 
succession to the other, and in this way be- 
come possessed of a value of its own. Such 
well-known varieties as Emperor and P. R. 
Barr are not required in a rigid selection of 
/market sorts, whether for forcing or open- 
air culture. In each case the former 
the more noble flower, and commands atten- 
tion at once, and, while losing colour con- 
siderably when forced early, the perianth be- 
coming exceeding pale in tone, it is much 
the better of the two. P. R. Barr, indeed, is 


dity, 





.O8- | 


| priate name Alert. 
© | 
is | 
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in comparison with those of other yellow 
Ajax sorts, are quite small, but possessed of a 
sturdiness and substance almost unique. It 
not only looks its best when packed for mar- 
ket, but, by reason of the firm texture of 
perlanth and crown, will come out of a box 
as fresh as when placed in. Moreover, it 
looks one well in the face, and has none of 
the downcast appearance which detracts from 
many varieties for the purpose now under 
consideration. It was, doubtless, in  con- 
sideration and in full realisation of such at- 
tributes that Messrs. Pearson gave to their 
N. obvallaris seedling the singularly appro- 
The rich yellow colour 
is a feature of both the old and the new 
forms. Quite one of the most popular is the 
well-known Golden Spur. From the market 
point of view, too, it is invaluable, and, see- 
ing that it embodies size, rich yellow colour, 
and sends up its handsome flowers on strong, 


not to be regarded seriously as a forcing | bold stems, and is also first-rate as a semi- 
variety, and, besides being possessed of the! early forcing variety, its popularity is no 





that not only tend to make such things popu- 
lar, but render them indispensable to every 
market grower of Daffodils. _ That many 
have erred in their selection of varieties is a 
well-known fact, and in some instances the 
growers have been filled with disgust at the 
results which followed. A case in point will 
suffice. A noted grower, having large stocks 
of some of the best Leedsi varieties, when 
the bulbs of these were selling at about 
thirty shillings per dozen, decided to put a 
batch of blooms on the market, and did so, 
taking a good deal of trouble to make the 
fiowers look their best. A day or two later 
these flowers were returned at twopence per 
dozen, and, upon the 
With the commission agent upon the ab- 
surdity of the price, he was informed that 
“in Covent Garden a Daffodil is a Daffodil, 
and nothing more.’’ No one will dispute the 
chaste beauty of the Leedsi Daffodils, much 
less will anyone deny them the beauty they 
possess when grown in pots for home decora- 


sender remonstrating | 





| 
} 


Narcissus bicolor Empress growing in a pot. 


weakness already attributed to Emperor, of 


losing colour, is not only a much smaller | 


flower, but is also of so particularly a soft 
and succulent nature that it is seldom capable 
of supporting its stems and flowers. 

Quite in the front rank, and possessing 
the widest popularity, are the self-coloured 
yellows of the Ajax or Trumpet class, and 
of these, the Tenby Daffedil (N. obvallaris), 
N. spurius, Henry Irving, N. Golden Spur, 
and N. major, or single Van Sion, are the 
best known. That there are others coming 
along, merely waiting for the tens to turn 
into hundreds, and the hundreds into thou- 


|Sands is equally well-known, and of these we 
may recall Alert, a sturdy-looking flower— | 


a glorified N. obvallaris will best describe 


| flower from the 





the variety, perhaps—raised by the Messrs. | 


Pearson a few years back, and which is said 
to be not only of better constitution and 


| greater vigour, but decidedly more amenable 


to general cultivation than the older variety 
named. The flowers of the Tenby Daffodil, 


cause for wonder. The fact, too, that it is 
forced by the hundreds of thousands each 
year is the best possible tribute to its 
merits, and if we couple with this the addi- 
tional fact that the florists are usually wait- 
ing for it in the market, we get also a sort of 
indirect proof of its high decorative value 
into the bargain. I do not say it is a perfect 
‘‘show’’ standpoint, but that 
is another matter. As a February variety, 
however, it stands practically unrivalled. 
Bolder and more imposing in every way, and 
of that clear, deep lemon-yellow tone which 
is always admired, is the varicty Quecn of 


the West, depicted in the illustration on 
page 187. This is a newcomer, and des- 


tined to become one of the most popular of 
the Trumpet Daffodils of the future. The 
entire stock is in the hands of Messrs. W. T. 
Ware, Limited, Bath, who have exhibited the 
variety in splendid condition twice this year, 
the late February meeting being the earliest 
occasion, we believe. Queen of the West is a 
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noble variety, a perfect giant in stature. Con- 


siderable emphasis has’ been laid upon 
colour, and the knowledge of its thigh 


value in decoration has caused me to place 
these yellow selfs of the Ajax or Trumpet 
section in the leading position. The yellow 
colour that is so valuable to the florist deco- 
rator is the deep, rich yellow tone—those 
from  lemon-yellow to  golden-yellow—and 
such as these display their true shade of 
colour, or quite near it, when seen under 
artificial light. In other words, the flower 
is yellow by night as well as by day. The 
paler yellow shades—those between sulphur 
and primrose—do not light up, but appear 
much diminished in tone, and_ therefore 
from this point of view ineffective by com- 
parison. Before leaving the self-yellow class 
one cannot but pay a passing tribute to that 
handsome old garden variety, the double 
Van Sion (N. Telamonius fl.-pl.), and which 
to-day is as indispensable in the early forcing 
department as it was a score of years ago, 
when the forcing attributes of the Daffodil 
became known, and which has created so vast 
and widespread an industry in these bulbs. 

Next in importance to the yellow selfs are 
those of the N. bicolor class, of which Em- 
press and Horsfieldi are well-known varieties. 
In this particular group the high value of 
the varieties is apparent by contrast rather 
than otherwise, and usually both the white 
colour of the perianth segments and the rich 
clear yellow of the trumpet or crown is en- 
hanced as seen under artificial light, and the 
fact is of the highest importance to the florist 
or the gardener who has much work of a 
decorative kind to do. Added to their use- 
fulness is their beauty and refinement. Pos- 
sibly the earliest and best of the bicolors is 
N. b. Horsfieldi, best only because it is ear- 
liest by a few days when forced, and because 
it is of somewhat clearer white in the seg- 
ments. The crown, too, is more horizontally 
disposed than is the case with some others, 
and the rim possesses a greater reflex of mar- 
gin. Its weak point is the thinness of the 
segments, and too much overhead moisture 
may do much harm. N. b. Empress, of 
which a well-grown potful is seen in the 
illustration on page 185, is also a superb 
sort, firmer generally in its perianth seg- 
ments, and a good keeper. The example 
illustrated carried some three dozen fine 
flowers, though some of the earlier and 
larger blooms had been gathered when the 
photograph was taken. A fine variety for 
forcing, and one of high excellence, is N. b. 
Victoria, the flower of handsome propor- 
tions, and the colours clear and well defined. 
These, indeed, are all good kinds, and avail- 
able in quantity, which, after all, is a sort of 
sine quad non in the forcing of these things. 
There is not wanting proof, however, of the 
merit of such as the Duke of Bedford for 
forcing, and doubtless there are others, but 
for the moment, and to the ordinary market 
man, their price is distinctly prohibitive. 

In the incomparabilis group there are not 
many varieties of conspicuous merit, whether 
single or double—indeed, the latter may be 
dismissed from the forcing department. alto- 
gether, selecting Sir Watkin of the former as 
probably the most useful and only as a mid- 
season forcing variety. It is a bold, im- 
posing kind, and, well grown, is very effec- 
tive. The variety, however, requires to be 
gently forced, and its flowers used compara- 
tively young, to get the best results. N. 
Barri conspicuus, so dainty when seen in 
good condition in a sheltered place in the 
open, is not at its best under glass. 

In the N. poeticus class the only one at 
present grown in quantity is N. p. ornatus, 
and the white of poeticus is the only white 
colour that is appreciated by the market 
florist. It is quite possible, however, that 
the stronger-growing N. p. Almira will one 
day constitute a formidable rival to this 
popular and, to some extent, unique sort, one 
of whose weaknesses is the frail stems, un- 
less the finest bulbs are available. A variety 
of greater vigour and more pronounced sta 
ture is required in this fragrant-flowered 
class, and it may be forthcoming in _ the 
variety we have named. That there are 
many varieties of superior merit in the 
poeticus class, I know full well, but I also 
know that some of these owe their parentage 
in part at least to the May-flowering poeti- 


cus, a practically impossible thing .in the 
forcing department, and whose influence 
might possibly be extended to the modern 
race that has been evolved. 

Hampton Hill. K. H. JENKINS. 


GROWING EPIPHYLLUMS. 
KINDLY name the enclosed Cactus. It has been in 
flower since October. The pot seems full of roots and 
the plant quite healthy. Ought it to be repotted, 
when, and in what soil?—J. P., B’head. 

[The name of the specimen you send is 
Epiphyllum truncatum var. After the flower- 
ing season is over, the plants should have a 
period of rest, being kept drier at the roots 
and in a somewhat lower temperature. 
Having flowered in an intermediate house, 
the warm part of the greenhouse will then 
just meet their requirements. Potting is 
best done in March or April, a very suitable 
compcst for the purpose being two-thirds 
good yellow loam to one-third pounded brick- 
rubble and soft bricks, with a liberal admix- 
ture of sand. A little well-decayed leaf- 
mould may with advantage be added if the 
loam is of a heavy nature. In potting, the 
soil should be pressed down firmly, and great 
care must be taken to keep the plant well 
secured to a stake or stakes, as, if this is not 
done, the weight of the branches is apt to 
cause them to snap off. After potting, the 
plants must be kept warmer, with occasional 
syringings, in order to encourage a free 
growth, while the supply of water at the 
roots may be increased, but care should be 
taken not to overdo them in this respect. 
Apart from the open nature of the soil, the 
pots must be thoroughly well drained. As 
the plants increase in size, they may remain 
for years without repotting, provided  pre- 
cautions are taken, when potting them in the 
first place, to keep.the drainage open. Old- 
established plants will be benefited by a little 
feeding in the shape of weak liquid-manure 
during the growing season, and also just 
before the flowers develop. After the growth 











is completed the plants may be removed to 
a sunny greenhouse in order to ripen the 
wood and set the flower-buds, giving them at 
that period somewhat less water than when 
in full growth.* The earliest may be taken 
into a little heat by the middle of September, 
and if a few at a time are so treated, a suc- 
cession may be kept up for a considerable 
period. 

For hanging baskets, plants on their own 
roots are the most satisfactory, as they are 
better without any clear stem. Grown in 
this way, the flowers are seen to very great 
advantage, and the fact that they do not 
require so much water as many other sub- 
jects is greatly in their favour as basket 
plants, for the watering of them is not always 
an easy matter. The varieties of E. trunca- 
tum may also be employed for clothing a 
sunny wall in a warm structure, the wall 
being faced with network to hold some root- 
ing material, consisting principally of peat 
and Moss. Syringed freely during the grow- 
ing season, the plants will grow and flower 
freely. 

PROPAGATING.—FEpiphyllums ean be struck 
readily enough from cuttings put into sandy 
soil and given very little water till rooted, 
but they are usually grafted. The Pereskia, 
which is employed as a stock, strikes root 
readily, and should be grown on freely in 
order to obtain as stout a stem as possible. 
For grafting, the stock may be cut down to 
the height required, and, the upper portion 
being split, the scion, whose base has been 
fashioned wedge-shape, should be inserted 
therein, and secured in position, either by 
passing two or three spines of the Pereskia 
through, or by tying the whole securely with 
matting or grafting-cotton, After grafting, 
the plants should be placed in a shady part 
of the stove, and if the weather is bright, 
they must be lightly syringed three or tour 
times a day. In about a month the union 
will be complete, and as soon as this takes 
place the plants had better be removed to a 
lighter and more airy structure. When in- 
serting several scions on to one stock, and, 





as it were, building up a specimen, the clean 
incisions should be made in a downward 
direction in the stock at intervals of 6 inches 
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or thereabouts. The scions being fashioned 
wedge-shape, are inserted into the places 
prepared for their reception, and fixed 
securely in position. The Epiphyllums are 
easily grafted, but at the same time they 
must be fitted together accurately. Graft- 
ing may be done at almost any time of the 
year except in winter. ] 





FORCING BULBS. 


Tuar bulbous flowering plants are indis- 
pensable for forcing during the winter, to 
assist in meeting the present-day demand 
for cut bloom, is a fact to which those who 
are called upon to furnish a continuous sup- 
ply can bear testimony. Without them 
many gardens—particularly such as lack ade- 
quate means for growing other mid-winter- 
blooming subjects in quantity—would find 
themselves severely handicapped. A dearth 
of flowers would naturally result, for there is 
really nothing else which will afford such a 
quantity of bloom in proportion to the space 
occupied. Take, for instance, the Roman 
Hyacinth. Here we have a bulbous plant, 
the cultivation of which requires no great 
amount of skill. The bulbs may be planted 
clese together in boxes if required only for 
furnishing cut bloom, and can be depended 
on to yield a great number of spikes of pure 
white flowers in the autumn and mid-winter 
months under the influence of a mild heat 
alone. The same may be said of the Double 
Roman and Paper-white Narcissi, and the 
deep yellow variety, Soleil d’Or, as they can 
be put in so close that the bulbs almost 
touch each other in the boxes. Early-flower- 
ing Daffodils, such as Trumpet major, Van 
Sion, Golden Spur, and pallidus pracox, are 
also of the greatest value for forcing. gently 
into bloom for cutting at the close of the 
year and during the months of January and 


February. Then, the Due Van Thol Tulips 
may be had in bloom in December if re- 


quired, to be succeeded by such varieties of 
the larger early-flowered type as quickly re- 
spond when placed in a forcing temperature. 
Large-flowering single Hyacinths may also 
be had in bloom early in the year with 
proper care, and the fragrant and beautiful 
Freesia refracta also if the corms are pro- 
cured and potted at the right moment. 

To achieve such results requires a certain 
amount of care and forethought, but the 
great essential is in having bulbs and corms 
as early as circumstances permit, and of the 
best quality, or such as have been grown 
expressly for the purpose. All firms of re- 
pute now make the vending of bulbs for 
forcing or early flowering a speciality, and 




















send out such as will produce satisfactory — | 


results. Given bulbs of this description, the 
grower can rest assured that, after having 
done all that lies within his power to ensure 
success, he will in due course reap the full 
benefit of the care and attention he has 
bestowed on them. Such bulbs are, as @ 
natural sequence, the dearest to buy, but 


are by far the cheapest in the end, as each | 


one can be depended on not only to produce 
flowers, but of the best quality. A much 
cheaper description of the above-named is 


of purchasing bulbs for forcing cannot be 
recommended, as the ultimate result is too 


y 


| 


a 






to be had at the sale-rooms, but this method | 
| 


much in the nature of a lottery, the blanks 
being numerous and the prizes few. These — 
bulbs are said to be such as remain over 
after the large business houses in this 
country have been supplied, hence the rea-_ 
son for their being disposed of by auction and 
at such low prices. It stands to reason, if 
purchasers would give the matter a few 
moments’ consideration, that our nursery ~ 
and seed firms would never put themselves 
to the unnecessary trouble and expense of 
importing bulbs in such immense quantities 
if equally good results are to be obtained 
from such as are to be often picked up for 
the price of a mere song, 60 to speak, at a 








sale-room. 

Good, well-ripened bulbs, free from 
disease, should alone be employed for fore- 
ing, and to make use of those of an opposite 
character, or which lack the essential quali- 


ties just alluded to, is to court failure. 
pee Gee 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Strelitzia Reginze.—I shall be obliged if you 
will kindly give me, through the medium of your 
paper, some instructions regarding the treatment of 
Strelitzia Regine? I have two small plants, reared 
from seeds brought this time last year from Ten- 
eriffe, and would be glad to know exactly what kind 
ef house would suit them best—whether stove or 
greenhouse? How many years they are likely to 
fake before reaching the flowering stage, and whether 
they are likely to have any difficulty in producing 
flowers in this country? They seem to grow very 
slowly, but are fairly strong plants. I have them at 


Narcissus Queen of the West. 


present in a vinery; but could remove them to a 


hotter house if necessary.—M. A., Ashford. 

[This succeeds best in an intermediate 
temperature—that is to say, about midway 
between the greenhouse and stove. If kept 
in the greenhouse, it should be given the 
warmest part of that structure., A soil prin- 
cipally composed of good loam, lightened by 
a little leaf-mould, well-decayed manure, and 
rough sand, is very suitable for it, Given 
this, a light position, and plenty of water dur- 
ing the summer months, the Strelitzia will 





From flowers sent by Messrs. W. T. Ware, Ltd., Bath. 





flourish and produce its vivid-coloured blos- 
soms. Throughout the winter just enough 
water should be given to keep the soil fairly 
moist. Of course, the pots or tubs must be 
well drained, as, though plenty of water is 
necessary in the summer, stagnant moisture 
is very injurious. | 

Agapetes buxifolia. — If hard- wooded 
plants were as popular now as they were a 
couple of generations ago we should, no 
doubt, meet with this Agapetes far more fre- 


quently than at present. It is a pretty 
flowering shrub for the greenhouse. This 
Agapetes is a native of Northern India, and 
belongs to the Vaccinium family. It forms a 
neat-growing, freely-branched, rather  up- 
right-habited, evergreen shrub, usually from 
2 feet to 8 feet in height. The shoots are 
clothed with Box-like leaves, deep-green when 
mature, but in the young state they are of a 
paler green and suffused with a slight red- 
dish tinge. 
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borne from the axils of the leaves for some 
distance along the shoots of the preceding 
year, are drooping, tubular in shape, and 
ach about 1} dnches in length. They are of 
a thick wax-like texture, and of a bright-red 
colour. This Agapetes, in a state of nature, 
often occurs as an epiphyte, hence a liberal 
amount of drainage is very necessary for its 
successful culture. A minimum winter tem- 
perature of 45 degs. will suit it well. Cut- 
tings of the half-ripened shoots are not diffi- 
cult to strike, if they are 
dibbled into well-drained pots 
of sandy soil and covered with 
a bell-glass.—G. 8. C. 


Cinerarias.—Messrs. 
and Co., seedsmen, 
Garden, send us, from their 
seed-grounds at Nice, some 
flowers of their strain of Cine- 
rarias, the colours ranging 
from pure white tipped purple 
and white tipped blue, to pure 
white and self shades of the 
richest blue, purple, and ecrim- 
son. The self-coloured forms 
are in every way excellent, the 
petals broad and of fine sub- 
stance. We are pleased to see 
that the striving after size is 


Stuart 
Covent 


being ignored, the medium 
sized blooms being far more 
pleasing, and without that 


‘‘floppiness’’’ which is found in 
the huge, ungainly flowers. 


Begonia semperflorens gi- 
gantea.—Among the Begonias 
that are especially valuable for 
the greenhouse during the 
spring months is the variety at 
the head of this note. It is not 
a novelty, having been distri- 
buted by M. Lemoine, of 
Nancy, about twenty years ago. 
Though classed as a variety of 
Begonia semperflorens, it is 
really the result of crossing 
that species with the Mexican 
B. lLynchiana, which, when 
first introduced, was known as 
B. Roezli. The varietal name 
of gigantea is very expressive 
of its general appearance, for 
it forms altogether a larger and 
bolder plant than B. semper- 
florens, while the flowers are of 
a deep rose-pink colour. Cut- 
tings are easily struck, and the 
young plants so _ obtained 
should not be stopped too freely 
during their earlier stages, as 


stout branches are necessary 
for the production of the finest 
clusters of blossoms.—X. 
Clivia miniata.—To the 
amateur with but a single 
greenhouse, this Clivia has 


much to recommend it, for it 
is, even when not in bloom, a 
handsome plant, while’ the 
flowers are remarkably showy. 
If these flowers are artificially 
fertilised, many of them will be 
succeeded by fruits, which, 
when ripe, are about the size of 
a large Cherry, and of a bright 
red colour, This Clivia also 
makes a good window-plant, es- 
pecially if care is taken not to 
overwater, particularly during 
ithe winter months. Some of 
the finest forms have large 
heads of flowers, very brightly 


eoloured compared with those 
of the older kinds. The variety 
citrina is vemarkable for 
the pale-yellow colour of its blossoms. There 
is a less showy species, namely, C. eyrtan 
thiflora, which flowers earlier in the year 


than its better-known relative. Clivias need 
a scil consisting largely of good loam, light 
ened when necessary by a mixture of leaf 
mould and sand. Repotting is best carried 
out as soon as possible after flowering. Keep 
in a warm-house, and be very careful with 
the watering-pot, to prevent the souring of 


The flowers, which are freely | the soil.—X. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


WATER LILIES. 

THERE are few gardens where hardy Water 
Lilies may not be grown. In the many places 
where sheets of w ater exist, nothing is easier 
than to establish colonics of these plants. 
The water is best when rather shallow, open 
to the sun, and, if possible, sheltered from 
rough winds by the lie of the land or by a 
belt of shrubs. Water Lilies do best in still 
water, which gets well warmed in summer, 
and not expcsed to sudden chills by a cold 
inrush. The water should be cleared of 
coarse weeds (best done by draining it off), 
and in most cases the natural mud is the 
best soil-in which to plant, provided it is 
about a foot deep. In artificial pools a 
layer of soil may be prepared by mixing loam 
with a little sand and some of the rich de- 
posit of leaves and mud so often left behind 
by water when in flood. This is the natural 
food of the Water Lily, manure only causing 
rank leaf-growth and predisposing to disease. 
Little mounds may be made by laying a few 
sods together, but if the depth of water 
makes this difficult, the plants, planted firmly 
in baskets, may be simply lowered into 
place. May or early June is the best time 
for planting. In the case of established 
plants, the flowering sesson begins in June, 
reaches its height in August, and in good 
years lasts into October. After growing for 
three or four years, some kinds get too 
thick, and these may be lifted and divided 
late in April; others we have had in the 
same place for ten years with no loss of 
heaith or bloom. 

Where space is at. command, the pe 
are best in bold groups and far enough apart 
to keep the kinds distinct,- while allowing 
effective contrest.in, colour. ‘The depth of 
water may vary from 1 foot to as much as 
5 feet, but only the strongest kinds will 
thrive in water so deep as this. The surface 
effect may be varied by alternating groups 
of floating kinds with these whose flowers 
rise above the water, such as Nymphea 
Gladstcniana, the forms of N. tuberosa rosea 
and N. Richardsoni, N. odorata sulphurea 
—which is very bold—N. odorata exquisita, 
Seignoureti, Andreana, Laydekeri lilacea, 
and alba candidissima. The flowers vary 
also as to opening and clcsing, and while, on 
bright days, they mostly close about four in 
the afternoon, in cloudy weather they some- 
times keep opes even into the early moon- 
light of a summer’s night. But it is, per- 
haps, after a sharp shower, when leaves and 
flower-cups are thickly set with diamond- 
drops, that the water-garden is at its best. 
The leaves of such s strong kinds as N. Mar- 
liacea Chromatella need thinning, and if the 
fading. flowers and damaged leaves can he 
removed from day to day (by the help of 
flower-cutter and a long-handled rake), the 
flowering season will be extended. As soon 
as the flowers open, they will, if arranged in 
shallow bowls, last fresh for several days. 
If care is taken to bend back the sepals when 
the flowers are cut, the petals are relieved 
from the pressure which causes them to 
close, and so remain open until they wither. 

INCREASE.—Though some of the finer 
hybrids make few side crowns, and thus in- 
crease slowly, others may be freely divided, 
the offsets being cut away with a bit of the 
old stem attached, and grown in a tub until 
well rooted. .Some kinds—mestly of the 
odorata and tubercsa sections—are easily 
increased from seed, but many kinds are 
sterile, in others seed is slow in germinating, 
and the seedlings are so lable to degenerate 
that this way of increase is not much fol- 
lowed. The flowers sink upon the third day 
and, ripening under water, open half-way 
when mature to allow the seeds to escape. 
They are at first held together by a mass of 
jelly- like matter, and float for several hours, 
and during this time may be skimmed from 
the surface and sown at once in pans of mud. 
Care must be taken not to disturb the soil 
when adding water, and if placed in a warm 
and sunny corner, the seedlings are not long 
in starting. 


Prsts.—Though free from many enemies 
of the garden, the Nymphieas have foes of 
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their own, which must be held in check 
Weeds must be kept under, such things as 
the Water Starwort and Floating Pond Weed 
giving trouble, the latter, with its brittle 
roots, being especially difficult to get out. 
A thick coat of floating weeds not only 
chokes the Lilies, but may keep the water 
too cold. In early summer the grubs of the 
caddis-fly gnaw the young leaves and stems, 
and water-snails so load them with eggs as 
to cause curling and distortion, but as a rule 
the plants outgrow these troubles with the 
warmer days, and have more to fear from 
rats and water-fowl when in full blcom. In 
small ponds these may be kept under, but 
in larger sheets of water they often do harm, 
gnawing the buds before they open, and even 
carrying them off to build their nests. 
Green-fly also appears upon the leaves and 
flowers above water, and grubs of various 
kinds attack them, but spraying with a weak 
solution of Quassia will generally clear the 
emergent leaves and flowers, while a few 
drops of a mixture of three parts of colza to 
one of paraffin will spread over the water 
and check the foe underneath. 

In TuBs.—If a water-garden is impossible, 
many of these charming plants may still be 
grown in tanks or tubs, choosing kinds of 
the Laydekeri section, and the forms of 
Nymphea tetragona. If in tubs, these 
should be as wide as possible and about 
2 feet deep, allowing for soil and 12 inches 
to 15 inches of water, and are best sunk in 
the ground to preserve an even temperature. 
If possible, a trickle of water should paeés 
from one to another, but, if drawn water 
must be used for refilling, it should first 
stand in the sun to get warm. Sunk thus 
in a Grass plot, a pretty collection may be 
enjoyed, and frest kept out in winter by a 
covering of boards, overlaid with straw ana 
mats whenever necessary. Tanks may be 
built to suit any conditions, the great point 
being to avoid overcrowding. The yellow 
kinds are too strong for this way of growing, 
save tetragona He a little gem, with 
pale yellow flowers and a long season. Plants 
of the Laydekeri group are all of medium 
growth, free in flower, and rich in colour, 
which deepens from day to day; these kinds, 
with a few of the odorata section, such as 
odorata alba, alba minor, rosea, and lucida, 
and the beautiful caroliniana, with all the 
forms of N. tetragona, are the best for tub 
culture. r 

TIMES OF FLOWER.—The kinds vary as to 
earliness and length of season. Among the 
earliest are Laydekeri rosea and lilacea, and 
caroliniana perfecta, all of which sometimes 
show flower by the end of May. Laydekeri 
rosea not only begins early, but keeps in 
flower all summer and as late as any in 
autumn, and the newer kind, N. colcssea, so 
well shown in our engraving, is almost as 
good in this way, and quite one of the best 
for effect through a long season. ‘The 
Swedish Water Lily (N. alba rosea) is also 
among the first, but is not free in flower, 
and dies away early. lEllisiana, Aurora, 
and Andreana are all early when well estab- 
lished, and closely followed by  gloriosa, 
lucida, fulva, and the forms of N. Marliacea. 
The old white Water Lily (N. alba) is two or 
three weeks behind the earlier hybrids, show- 
ing a gain in length of season which is yet 
more pronounced in the autumn. It is the 
end of June before the forms of N. odorata 
are much seen, and odorata sulphurea often 
waits for July, but when once started, this 
class flowers well into the autumn with such 
kinds as Laydekeri ros2a, pygmeea Helvola, 
all of which keep on into October in a fine 
season. 

AS TO KINDS.—The colours not only vary 
somewhat aceording to season, but also as to 
its dull or sunny character, while kinds such 
as Aurora and Laydekeri vary from day to 
day, and upon others, like Marliacea albida, 
the nature of the soil has a marked effect. 
In this way such kinds as the Marliacea 
group grow paler from the first day, while 
all the Laydekeri group deepen with age. 
The best dark Lilies are, perhaps, Froebeli, 
sanguinea, and the lovely William F alconer, 
though fulgens, purpurata, and atropurpurea 
are all. good, and, though free in bloom, 
spread so slowly that they may remain un- 
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touched for several years. The American 
variety, James Brydon, must also be classed 
with the best new sorts. Shades of orange 
deepening to brick-red are seen in fulva, 
Aurora, Robinsoni, and Andreana, the two 
last coming very near each other; Andreana 
is a little the larger. Among pink flowers, 
caroliniana perfecta is truly near perfec- 
tion; William Doogue, odorata exquisita, 
and colossea are also very fine. Short- 
stemmed plants like odorata suavissima, o. 
exquisita, and o. rubra, are best in the 
shallow water that suits Laydekeri lilacea 
and rosea; whereas all the forms of N..tube- 
rosa are best by themselves and in deep 
water. The Swedish Water Lily does best 
in cool water. For fragrance, all the forms 
of caroliniana are good, and especially per- 
fecta, other very fragrant flowers being Arc- 
en-ciel, Froebeli among the newer kinds, 
with Marliacea albida and rosea, and the 
forms of odorata. ‘The flowers of odorata 
sulphurea are distinct from all in their odour 
of vanilla, their cactus shape, and their deli- 
cate colour. 

NYMPH#A ALBA.—The British white 
Water Lily, found in many parts of our 
country, and throughout Europe to Siberia. 
The flowers, each 4 inches to 6 inches across, 
float upon the water amid rounded leaves of 
bright green, very variable as to size, and 
reddish while young. Of N. alba there are 
many varieties. N. alba candidissima.—A 
large-flowered form, whose blooms are 
broader in petal, coming early and _ con- 
tinuing late, and thrust well above the 
water. Its growth is strong, needing ample 
space. Leaves, yellow-green while young, 
the leaf-lobes much curved and overlapping. 
At certain times and in certain soils, the 
sepals are flushed with rose-colour. In N. 
alba, var. delicata, the flowers are flushed 
with pale rose. N. alba minor is a small- 
flowered variety, with blooms of great purity 
and prettily imcurved. N. alba plenissima 
has large, nearly double flowers, produced 
through a long season. N. alba rubra is a 
scarce plant, best known as the Swedish 
Water Lily, and classed as a form of alba, 
though distinct in its smaller leaves of dif- 
ferent shape, slightly rolled inwards at the 
edges, olive-green above and dull reddish 
below. The flowers are smaller, fuller, and 
more refined, with broader and _ blunter 
petals. It blooms early, but soon goes to 
rest. With so short a season it spreads 
slowly, is averse to removal, and also to hot 
weather. The flowers vary from pale pink 
to a deep magenta, deepening towards the 
centre of the flower and from day to day. 
Seeds freely, but the seedlings mostly revert, 
only the tiny, slow-growing plants coming 
true. Syns., N. alba rosea, N. Caspary, 
and N. spherocarpa. N. alba rubra, var. 
Froebeli, is an improved form of the 
Swedish Water Lily, raised at Zurich, and 
of deeper colour and stronger growth. Of 
good size and fragrant, its flowers are of deep 
crimson with orange stamens, coming freely 
to the end of September. It is one of the 
finest dark kinds, thriving in exposed open 
water, and is effective in the distance. N. 
alba urceolata has a much incurved white 
flower with a dark centre. 

N. ANDREANA bears cup-shaped flowers of 
brick-red colour, 
held well above the water. The leaves area 
blotched with chestnut-brown, their lobes 
overlapping, and with such long stalks that 
they float out far apart. The flowers come 
so freely that a score or more are sometimes 
open together on one strong plant. 

N. ARc-EN-CIEL.—A distinct plant, with 
blending shades of pale salmon otreaked 
with rose and crimson-spotted sepals. The 
leaves are variegated in white, rose, and 
shades of green and bronze. 

N. AretTuusa.—A plant of strong growth 
and very free, coming near Laydekeri ful- 
gens in its bright crimson colour, but larger 
in flower and more robust. 

N. ATROPURPUREA.—One of the new 
kinds and the darkest of all, with very large 
flowers of deep port-wine colour, with pale 
yellow stamens, and petals incurved at the 
tips. Of good growth, free, with dark leaves 
shaded with red on their under-surface. 

N. AuRORA.—So named from its changing 


shaded with orange, and © 
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tints, which vary from a pale rose-yellow on 


opening, to orange or reddish tones on the 
third day, different plants showing much 


N. BRAKELEYI ROSEA has large flowers of 
clear carmine. It is strong and very free, 


'and blooms far into the autumn. 


| 


’ 


» Bohemian 


N. cANDIDA.—A plant coming from Styria, 
and so near alba as to be often called the 
form of it. The flowers are 


‘small and very white, with a reddish-brown 


pcentre. Seeds very large. Syns., N. semi- 
aperta, or N. biradiata. 
N. CHRYSANTHA.—A new and handsome 


kind, of medium growth; flowers deep yel- 


' low, passing to orange-red, with a cluster 


SS 
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of bright red stamens; leaves edged and 
marbled with bronze. 





N. COLOSSEA.—Very large in leaf and 
flower, blooms very early, and lasts well 
into the autumn. The leaves are rich 
green above, and brown beneath. The frag- 
rant flowers are pale pink or flesh-colour, the 
outer segments. pale olive-green, and with 
pale-yellow stamens. It thrives in open 
water in deep pond mud, and is quite happy 
even when much exposed. Our engraving 
is from a plant grown under these condi- 
tions for several years past. 

N. Eiistana.—One of the best, and so 
rich in colour as to be conspicuous at a dis- 
tance. Large, broad-petalled flowers of red- 
dish-crimson, with orange-red stamens. A 
plant of robust growth, and free in flower. 

N. FLAVA.—This hardly ranks among hardy 
Water Lilies, for though it will pass a mild 
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winter uninjured, and may even survive for 
several years in the warmest parts of Bri- 
tain, a severe frost is often fatal, especially 
after one or two cold seasons. Though 
found in the southern States of America, 
it is probably only a form of the Mexican 
Water Lily, and was long Icst sight of, until 
rediscovered in the warm regions of Florida. 
Its growth is weaker and more slender, and 
the flowers fewer and paler, than in the 
| Mexican plant. Its flowers are rather small, 
clear pale yellow, standing well above the 
water on slender stalks, and open from early 
| morning till late afternoon, sinking at the 
end of the second day. Instead of a thick 
rhizome, this has a mass of fibrous roots, 
) and spreads as freely as any Strawberry by 





imeans of Ieng runners, which root as they | 


Nymphea colossea. 


)go. The roots are never quite at rest, and 
possibly this has something to do with its 
tenderness. Under glass it is pretty and 
distinct, but it starts late in the open, and 
only blooms well in warm seasons. 

N. FuLyva.—Bears medium-sized,  star- 
shaped flowers, curiously incurved at the 
tips of the petals, and sweetly scented. Its 
eolour is rose upon yellow, with yellow 
stamens, the red growing deeper towards the 
centre and brightening with age; leaves 
spotted with brown above, and suffused with 
red beneath. 

N. GLADSTONIANA.—An American seedling 
with white flowers of great size, sometimes 
8 inches across. They are free from all trace 
of colour, and stand well above the water on 
stout stems, the whole plant being of free 
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|and open habit. One of the first to bloom 
|in spring, and the last flowers are only cut 
down by autumn frosts. 

N. GLORIOSA.—Bears massive flowers 
7 inches across, rich dark red, with orange- 
coloured stamens, and fragrant. Being 
slow to spread and difficult of increase, it 
should be left for several years undisturbed, 
and while of strong growth, it sometimes 
dies off suddenly. The flowers are very full 
and floating, the lower petals often prettily 
tipped with rosy-white during the heat of 
summer, becoming deeper and more uniform 
towards the autumn. This is the only kind 
always bearing five sepals. 

N. GRACILLIMA ALBA.—A pure white kind, 


| with flowers of 6 inches to 7 inches across, 
very full of petals, and fragrant. 


N. GRAZIELLA.—This is of a peculiar 
orange-red colour, streaked with green, 
flowering without a break till quite the end 
of the season. 

N. JAMES BRypDoN.—A new American seed- 
ling, with full flowers 4 inches to 6 inches 
wide, deep rose-crimson shading to magenta 
when mature; petals finely rounded, and 
curving inwards, with a paler, silvery sheen 
beneath, and stamens of bright orange. 

N. James Gurney.—Also from - America, 
with fair-sized flowers of deep rose, coming 
near N. Ellisiana. 

N. LAYDEKERI FULGENS.—A flower of fine 
colour and beautifully cupped, the rounded 
petals of crimson-purple showing _ paler 
within, and enclosing a cluster of vivid red 
stamens. Like all of this group, it is a good 
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plant for tubs and small tanks. In N. Lay- 
dekeri lilacea, the small flowers are soft rosy- 
lilac, tipped with clear pink, their colour 
deepening to rosy-crimson on the third day. 
‘They are held well above the water, and 
scented like a Tea Rose. The plant does 
best in shallow water, and is one of the 
earliest to show flower. Syn., N. lilacina. 
N. Laydekeri purpurata is larger than others 
in this group and very shapely, with its long- 
pointed petals. They are early, free, and 
fragrant, of a conspicuous shade of wine-red, 
with orange-red stamens. N. Laydekeri 
rosea, one of the most useful of hardy Water 
Lilies, has fragrant, pale-pink flowers, open- 
ing about mid-day, and passing through 
several shades to deep rose as they fade 
away. It does best in shallow water, and 
gives so few offsets that several plants should 
be grouped to secure the full effect of the 
changing flowers. In N. Laydekeri rosea 
prolifera, the one fault of the parent—its 
difficult increase—is met by a free yield of 
offsets from the fleshy rhizome. These 
bloom when small, surrounding the parent 
with a succession of flowers, and providing 
increase. From this point of view it is a 
valuable gain. 

N. LuciANA.—Like odorata caroliniana in 
all save the deeper and uniform rose-pink of 
its medium-sized . flowers. 

N. LucIDA.—Comes near to L. rosea, but 
of far stronger growth, with massive, star- 
like flowers, open and _ rosy-vermilion in 
colour, paling towards the edges and the tips 
of the petals, and deepening towards the 
cluster of orange stamens. The leaves, 
borne upon very long stems, are bold, and 
finely blotched with chestnut-red above and 
reddish streaks beneath. Does well in fairly 
deep water. 

N. MARLIACEA ALBIDA.—A superb plant, 
thriving in deep water, where it should be 
sometimes thinned to avoid overcrowding ; 
its massive white flowers of 8 inches or more 
across, are pushed well above the water, 
and last into October. They are of glisten- 
ing purity, fragrant, and very full of petals, 
guarding the cluster of golden anthers. The 
guard-petals are long and broad, but inside 
they grow shorter and narrower towards the 
centre. The outer petals are also often 
flushed with pink at the base, and the sta- 
mens show traces of the same colour when 
the plant is in heavy soil. In large groups 
its general effect is almost dazzling. N. 
M. carnea is in colour a soft fiesh-pink, 
deepening towards the hase of the petals, 
and paling gradually to. white. It grows 
well in shallow or deep water, flowering late, 
and showing its vanilla-scented flowers well 
above the dark leaves. N. M. Chromatella. 
the first yellow kind sent out, is apt to get 
crowded, and when this happens, it does not 
flower so well. Being vigorous, it is a good 
plant for deep open water, where its large 
flowers of canary-yellow show finely against 
the dark-brown leaves, and remain open for 
a long while each day. N. M. flammea is a 
handsome, though inaptly-named, flower of 
medium size, being a deep, wine-red rather 
than flame-colour, with red stamens and 
petals flaked with white towards the tips; 
leaves streaked with reddish-brown. N. M. 
ignea is one of the brightest in its uniform 
carmine-red, deepening slightly towards the 
crown of vivid orange-red stamens; sepals 
pale olive-green, edged with rose beneath, 
and paler above. Though not large, the 
flowers are good in colour. N. M. rosea 
thrives in deep water, to which its long, 
slender stems are suited. The flowers are 
rose-colour, changing to flesh-pink, broader 
in petal and fuller than in M. carnea, with 
the colour deepening towards the tips. 
Young leaves purplish-red, changing to deep 
green. In N. M. rubro-punctata the flowers 
are borne freely and through a long season ; 
petals rosy-purple, tipped and flaked with 
pink; stamens orange-red. 

N. NitmpA.—A very hardy little plant from 
Siberia, variable as to size of leaf and 
flower, its minor form, with very small, 
starry flowers, coming near N. tetragona. 

N. ODORATA.—The white American Pond 
Lily, common in the eastern States, and 
with all the beauty of our own, and frag- 
rant. It varies much in size and colour, and 
(being of moderate growth) is well suited to 


tanks. The leaf may be anything from 
5 inches to 10 inches across, nearly round, 
and purplish when young, changing to pure 
green and reddish beneath. Flowers of 
3 inches to 5 inches, composed of narrow 
pointed petals, long in the bud, which, from 
the red edges of the sepals, seems to give 
promise of a pink flower. N. edorata caro- 
liniana originated in an American garden as 
a natural cross between odorata and tube- 
rosa. ‘The leaves are green above and red 
beneath, and though nearly a foot across 
when fully grown, the plant is only of mode- 
rate growth, and not too vigorous for a tank. 


Though easily divided, the plant is best left | 


alone for several years, gaining in size of 
flowers, which each reach 6 inches or more 
across, composed of very narrow pale pink 
petals, deepening in colour towards the 
centre. The flowers vary through several 
shades of colour, according to soil and cli- 
mate, the following varieties being fairly 
constant: nivea, with very double pure 
white flowers, narrow petals, and rich yellow 
stamens; perfecta, with semi-double flowers 
of the same narrow petals, but more rounded 
at the tip and deep flesh or salmon in colour ; 
and salmonea, a strong form, with flowers of 
decided salmon-pink. Caroliniana and_ its 
forms are all strongly fragrant. Syn., N. 
tuberosa, var. superba. N. odorata delicata 
is a small, neat form, with rosy-tinted 
flowers. N. cdorata exquisita has rosy-car- 
mine flowers of medium size, with narrow, 
pointed petals and golden stamens; they are 
the darkest of this group, and stand well out 
of the water; leaves green above and _ in- 
tense red below. N. odorata gigantea, the 
larger southern form of odorata, found from 
North Carolina to Florida, is known as the 
Ricefield Water Lily. It is of great vigour, 
delighting in deep water, and flowering early: 
in the season, but not in the autumn. The 
leaves, sometimes measuring as much as 
16 inches across, are dark green tinged with 
purple towards the edges, which are often 
partly rolled inwards. The flowers—4 inches 
to 7 inches across—are pure white, with 
green sepals, slightly incurved, and nearly 
scentless. N. odorata maxima, a wild form, 
also known as superba, differs widely from 
the parent in its larger cup-shaped flowers, 
with spreading petals, very broad at the 
base, and free from any trace of colour. 
Found only in New Jersey. N. odorata 
minor is a pretty little plant, of slow growth, 
and one of the best for tanks and shallow 
water. The starry white flowers are 2 inches 
to 3 inches across, with purplish sepals, and 
sweetly scented, though forms occur that are 
almost without scent, and others with flowers 
more or less incurved. The leaves are small, 
bright green above, and deep red beneath. 
A native of the shallow bogs of New Jersey. 
Syn., N. pumila. N. odorata rosacea 
comes near N, o. exquisita, but is more vigor- 
ous, with bright rosy flowers about 4 inches 
across, paling to salmon-yellow towards the 
crown of golden stamens; petals narrow and 
pointed. N. odorata rcsea, the Cape Cod 
Water Lily, has petals of a uniform bright 
rose colour, with yellow stamens, and frag- 
rant. It begins early, and seeds so freely 
that, unless the dead flowers are kept cut 
its season is short. The flowers also lose 
colour quickly when fully expanded, and 
will sometimes burn in hot sunlight; leaves 
rather small, deep red on both sides while 








young, becoming dark-green. South-east 
Massachusetts. N. odorata sulphurea is dis- 
tinct from all other kinds in the Cactus-shape 
of its flowers, and resembling the Yellow 
Mexican Water Lily (N. mexicana) or its 
American form (N. flava). It is a plant of 
strong growth, forming many crowns and a 
profusion of clear yellow, vanilla-scented 
flowers, from July into the autumn. Though 
not much above medium size, they are con 
spicuous, rising well out of the water, and 
the long pointed buds open early in the 
day. The leaves rest on the water unless 
crowded, and are evenly rounded, and finely 
blotched and marbled. It is slow in starting 
to flower, hardly beginning until July. N. o. 
sulphurea grandiflora is a fine form of sul- 
phurea, with the same starry, Cactus-shaped 
flowers, but much larger, fuller, and of paler 
yellow. Though its parent is one of the 
latest, this kind is the first to bloom, and 
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bears the largest flower of the odorata group, 
opening out very flat, with narrow, crowded 
petals of elegant effect. It is free in flower 
when well established, and makes many 
mottled above, but covered beneath 
reddish blotches. 

N Ropinsont.—A star-like flower, best de- 
scribed as reddish-purple deepening towards 
the centre, which shows traces of and orange 
ground, paling again towards the tips of the 
petals, as a white or creamy-yellow suf- 
The flowers are of medium 
size, with pointed and sharply tapering 
petals, and they last longer than almost any 
other kind when open; leaf dark green, 
blotched with chestnut above and on the 
stems, and reddish below. 

N. SANGUINEA.—The deepest in colour of 
the smaller Water Lilies, with flowers which 
deepen from clear carmine to deep ruby- 
crimson, with dark, orange-red stamens. 

N. SEIGNOURETI.—One of the older 
hybrids, and coming near other kinds, such 
as lucida (which is better worth growitig), 
its colour being dingy and indistinct. The 
flowers are dull yellow washed with rose, 
and are held several inches above the water. 
A compact grower, with small but dense 
leaves, finely spotted. 

N. TETRAGONA.—The smallest of Water 
Lilies, with little flowers 11 inches to 
2} inches across, and pure white, with yel- 
low stamens, opening for three or four days 
from noon till about 5 p.m. The leaf is as 
large as the palm of the hand, and shaped 
almest like a horse-shoe, with the lobes wide 
apart; coloured dark-green above and red- 
dish below. This kind and its forms thrive 
well in tanks, forming no offsets and spread- 
ing slowly, though free to flower from May 
to the end of September. It is grown from 
seed. N. Asia and parts of N. America. N., 
tetragona Helvola is a seedling with pale 
yellow flowers 2 inches across, open during 
the afternoon, and slightly raised above the 
water. The leaf is oval, and yet smaller 
than in the parent, and freely blotched with 
brown. It thrives in shallow water, with a 
long season of flower, while a dozen or more 
blooms may often be counted at once upou 
a strong plant. In hot sunlight they some- 
times come flushed with rose. N. tetragoua 
himalayensis bears floating blooms of about 
1 inch across, coming from May to October. 
It seeds freely, and the seedlings bloom well 
in their second year. 

N. TUBEROSA.—The vigorous Water Lily of 
the western and north-western United States, 
thrives in deep water, lifting its flowers 
high out of the water, and spreading rapidly 
by long tuberous offsets. It should, there- 
fore, be planted by itself in deep water, but 
only flowers freely under a warm sky or in 
hot summers. Its season coincides with 
that of our native Water Lily, the flowers 
opening from early morning to early after- 
noon, and lasting three or four days. They 
are creamy-white, without a trace of colour 
in the sepals or petals, which are longer and 
broader than in any other wild kind, and 
scentlees. They vary from 4! inches to 
nearly 9 inches across, and bear larger seeds 
than any other kind; leaves large, 8 inches 
to 12 inches across, and rising from the water 
when crowded or near the surface. This 
wild plant is so vigorous that it is best not 
planted in the same pond with the finer 


with 


hybrids. Syns., N. blanda and N. reni- 
formis. N. tuberosa maxima.—A form found 


in New Jersey, grows in deep water, and is 
supposed to be a wild cross between tube- 
rosa and odorata. It is of smaller growth 
and blooms later than the parent, with cup- 
shaped white flowers, prettily shaded with 
green upon the outer petals. The flower- 
stalks bear long hairs and a few faint brown 
streaks. Syn., N. odorata maxima. N. tube- 
rosa Richardsoni has double pure white 
flowers, standing well out of the water. The 
petals are rounded, curving inwards, the 
outer row and the sepals slightly drooping. 
Its subdued growth and distinct globe- 
shaped flowers make it one of the most dia- 
tinct of white Water Lilies. Syn., N. tube- 
rosa plena. N. tuberosa rosea is a supposed 





natural cross with the rosy Cape Cod Water 
Lily. It is nearly as vigorous as its parent, 
with large pink flowers rising above the 
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crowns, with bold foliage of paler green, less_ 
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land or shrubbery or copse the plants are 
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water, and opening widely to show the crown 
of bright red stamens. A good plant for 
deep water. | 

N. WiritraAm Doogur.—An American seed- | 
ling, with large flowers of soft pink, very 
broad in petal, much cupped, and evenly 
coloured throughout. A charming plant, | 
and quite hardy. 

N. Witiram FALcongr.—This, considered 
by some as the best dark Water Lily, has | 
large, deep crimson blooms, shaded with 
purple, and bright yellow in the centre. The 
young leaves are bright red, changing to | 
deep green, with veins of reddish-purple. 

Tn our issue of February 27 


27th will be found 
a list, with descriptions of several new varie- 
ties that we owe to M. Latour-Marliac, who 
has enriched our water-gardens with so many | 
of the fine Water Lilies we now have. 





DAFFODILS IN WOODED LAND. 
I REMEMBER once going through Normandy 
with Mr. Burbidge, and how: much both of | 
us were struck by the masses of Daffodils | 





| out 


/in 


garden, others in a border (you will notice some have 
five outer petals, others only three), and are they 
Snowdrops or Snowflakes? My wild garden-is-in a 
narrow, deep valley, running north and south, with a 
pond across the lower end (an old monks’ stew pond, 
but now quite small) and a little stream and smaller 
marshy ponds where springs rise. The soil is strongly 
impregnated with lime, as it is good loam over a 
subsoil of Portland gravel..I have tried to grow 
Trilliums, quite failed; and Iris Kempferi does not 
flower. On the other hand, Gunnera scabra is putting 
strong leaves, and Rodgersia podophylla and 
Saxifraga peltata grow well, as do Winter Aconite, 
Primroses, Daffodils, and the flowers I send. The 


| valley is a good deal shaded by trees in places, and 
is quite small and sheltered. 


l Will you tell me if 
3amboos would: be likely to flourish, and of any 
rather out-of-the-way plant I could make a speciality 
of —something rather rare, but not too expensive or 
dificult to” grow? I hope I am not asking an im- 
possible question, and shall be so grateful for any 
help. The valley has a good slope to the south, and 
the stream runs fast, but has a muddy bottom, no 
stone appears.—ROSEA. 
[Your little vale seems a very happy place 
which to make a wild garden. Your 
Snowdrop is the common double one. If the 
common Snowdrop. thrives in your vale, try 
other bold kinds. Some of them, with large 
flowers, are very effective where they suc- 
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garden six times as large. If you could 
plant next autumn a portion with Emperor, 
Horsfieldi and Pheasant-eye Daffodils, those 
would-give a*good cutting of flowers-in April 


each year. Then very well might follow, a 
breadth of Pinks, such as Mrs. Sinkins, 
'Paddington, . or other free-growing — and 


blooming varieties, as those also furnish a 
quantity of good cutting flowers each year. 
Specially good for-you would be a large bed 
of seed-raised French Carnations. ‘To have 
those, get seed, which is cheap, and sow it 
outdoors in May to give plants to flower next 
year. Such perennials as white and red 
Everlasting Peas, trained up to sticks, the 
Daisy-like Erigeron speciosus, carrying 


'myriads of pretty lavender-coloured flowers, 


giant white Daisies, single and double Py- 
rethrums, and many of the best Michaelmas 
Daisies, need to be purchased as plants, as 
they will, once planted, grow and flower for 
several years. All these also give flowers 
with long stems. Then you can get seed at 
once, and sow Gaillardia, Coreopsis, Calliop- 
eis, Iceland Poppy, Scabious, Linum rubrum, 





growing wild in the woods there. Since 
then I have made experiments in planting | 
‘of my own, and with much satisfaction. If 
we plant in open land or fields or orchards, 
the needs of the bailiff will, perhaps, cut our 
flowers down too early, and he may object to 
the effect of Narcissi in his hay; but in wood- 


not in the way, and do just as well there as 
on the open land, flowering at Primrcse- 
time and adding beauty to many things in 
what, to many, is the most charming season 
of the year. Any kind seems to do with 
me, and the stronger the better. I have the 
Poet’s and the hybrids, and even the big 
Jonquil, and all seem happy enough in 
Grass. The Irish Princeps is very hand- 
some in the wood. 

Many opportunities of this kind occur for | 
planting Daffodils, which would not, per- 


haps, have room to grow so effectually in the 
Grass near the garden or the house. R. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


A valley garden.—Will you be so kind as to tell 
me sheoney GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, if the enclosed 
flowers are all of one sort? Some grow in the wild | 





Daffodils in the woodland. 


ceed. The palmate Bamboo is a fine thing, 
and would probably do with you; also the 


large Meadow Sweets, Asters, tall Moon 
Daisy, Royal Fern, tall Knotworts, and 


purple Loosestrife. If there is room in the 
water, some of the large Water Lilies would 
be grand and quite hardy there. Put hardy 
Arrowheads just in the water. Remember, 
too, the effect of the scarlet Dogwood in win- 
ter. The Japanese Iris is very capricious, 
and fails, for some reason, in many places. 
Keep to the tall Irises of Europe and Asia. 
Trilliums are often destroyed by slugs, and 
want a peculiar situation. | 


Cropping a small flower-garden.—I want to 
grow about a dozen sorts of flowers for cutting and 
bunching. My garden is about 15 yards square, soil 
about a foot in depth, then sand. It has been 
pasture land, and it is seven years since it was 
turned over. It is very open and catches all the 
winds. Will you kindly tell me what sort of flowers 
to grow, and what kind of borders down the walks? 


What kind of manure do you advise? Are street 


| sweepings of any use?—ANx1I0US, Warrington. 


[A plot of ground only 15 yards square 
is not a very large area to form a garden, 
especially if you halve it, with a 3-feet path 
down the centre. To have a supply of flowers 
for cutting over a long season, you need a 





Lavatera, white and rose, giant white Mig- 
nonette, Bartonia aurea, and specially a 
few distinct colours of the best Sweet Peas. 
These are all hardy, mostly ail annuals, and 
give capital flowers of great beauty for cut- 
ting. The above are far from being all that 
could be recommended, but they are ample 
for your small garden. If you have a frame, 
you should also get seed of a few good forms 
of China Aster, branching Stocks, Zinnias, 
and single Dahlias, and sow in shallow pans 
or boxes, and thus raise plants. The second 
week in April is a good time to sow. Finally, 
if you could obtain young plants of a few 
good, autumn-blooming, outdoor Chrysan- 
themums, do so, as they flower from year to 
For flowers, ordinary street sweep- 


year. 
ings should do, but if your ground is very 
poor, get a couple of eart-loads of good, half 


decayed stable manure and dig it well in.] 


Tufted Pansies.—In the flower-garden these were 


never more used than at present. In the parks 
throughout the country they are grown very largely 
They well deserve their popularity, as few plants 
give such delightful and continuous. masses of 
blooms. The present is the most suitable planting 
season, and those who intend growing them should 


refer to our advertising columns for prices. 
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ROSES. 


PROFITABLE MARKET ROSES. 

Av a time when the varieties of Hybrid Tea 
and H.P. Roses can be counted by the hun- 
dred, and the majority said to possess 
merit from some particular standpoint, it 
is strange that the number of really good and 
profitable market Roses is very small. Even 
more strange, perhaps, with the great and 
continuous influx of novelties year by year 
from all sources, is the fact that the num- 
ber does not appear to very appreciably in- 
What constitutes a market Rose? 
Briefly, the good properties of a profitable 
market Rosg are popular or decided colour, 
adaptability to early forcing, reliability to 
bloom, or that equally good attribute, pro- 
fuse flowering. The variety that combines 
all of these should, by intelligent cultivation, 
give a capital account of itself at the end of 
a season. What really constitutes a good 
market Rose is but very indifferently under- 
stood, occasionally even by those who make 
quite a feature of Rose-growing. One in- 
stance will suffice. A year or two ago lI gave 
to a large wholesale grower of Roses an 
order to send me his best selection of H.P. 
Roses for early forcing in not more than six 
varieties, in a total of two hundred plants. 
He confined his selection to four varieties— 
Fisher Holmes, Jean Cherpin, Marquis of 
Dufferin, and Duke of Edinburgh—not one 
of which was the least good for the purpose, 
and after a time were consigned to the fire. 
Fisher Holmes is too full, and, besides being 
very slow, is most uncertain. The two next 
were of the wrong colour, and were promptly 
discarded, while the last, glorious in colour, 
and the blooms well poised on a strong stem, 
was so shy that it rarely yielded more than 
two blooms per plant. Moreover, as an early 
forcing variety, it was quite out of the run- 
ning. Short-petalled and very full Roses of 
the Fisher Holmes class are never good for 
early forcing, while such as La_ France, 
with more conical-shaped buds and tightly- 
placed, overlapping petals, require not only 
a long time to open properly, but a gcod 
deal of sun-heat to assist to the perfect de- 
velopment of the blooms. Such as these are 
better for April and May than for any earlier 
date, when the grower, by continuous fire- 
heat, is doing his best to make up for the 
absence of light and solar heat. 

These are some of the shortcomings of the 
Rose as an early crop, and the grower for 
market should do his best to avoid such in 
his selections. Of quite another type are 
those Roses with comparatively few petals, 
these that burst in a brief space in summer, 
and those, again, that are possessed of exeep- 
tionally long, well-formed, and tapering buds. 
Such as these move more readily, and with 
the increasing daylight of the early days of 
lebruary, quickly.respond to heat,. provided, 
of course, the flower-buds are in the forward 
stage and ripe for expansion. Examples of 
the type of bud to which reference is made 
are to be found in such as Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
Joseph Lowe, Richmond, Liberty, The Bride, 
Bridesmaid, and others, while such indispen- 
sablo kinds as Niphetos and General Jac- 
queminot appear to stand alone, the twain 
being unequalled in their way, whether for 
freedom or profusion of flowering, or de- 
cided or useful colour. The majority, if not 
all, of those named may figure in the early 
forcing set, while later on, Mrs. John Laing, 
Ulrich Brunner, Captain Hayward, and Frau 
Karl Druschki may be seen on yard-long 
stems and in the height of perfection. In- 
deed, these latter, with their great length of 
stem, ample leafage, of thick, leathery tex- 
ture for the most part, if hardily grown, 
and short, thick peduncle, holding the flower 
well in position, usually figure in the most 
imposing displays of these flowers, and are 
as well-known in West-End drawing-rooms 
and leading hotels as they are in the leading 
markets of the metropolis. In large degree 
these long-stemmed flowers are the product 
of bush-grown examples, planted out in spe- 
cially constructed houses, some of which have 
movable lights. Here, with special culture, 
many of the plants make growths of from 
4 feet to 6 feet in length, and which are given 
every opportunity to ripen. The best of 
these growths are shortened back, and pre- 


crease, 
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sently pegged or tied down to produce a sue- 
cession of moderately large flowers from 
each of the strongest eyes on the stem. The 
other growths, pruned in the ordinary way, 
are allowed to remain erect, and these, car- 
rying but one flower each, produce blossoms 
of the finest possible description. In the 
pruning not much _ superfluous wood is 
allowed to remain ; rather by adopting a more 
severe course are the plants encouraged to 
produce occasional non-flowering shoots 
from the base to maintain the necessary 
perennial vigour of the plant. In the long 
stemmed class, like the other sections of the 
flower employed for market, not many varie- 
ties are cultivated, and the few are 
grown on a very liberal scale. This much, 
indeed, is important to the market grower 
from the general point of view, and the prin- 
ciple of cut and come again is the one that 
prevails. 

The prevailing idea of the decorator-florist 
of to-day—and with which we are in full 
accord—is the colour effect procurable by 
the grouping of one variety, or those nea 
combinations that naturally fall into one 
colour scheme. Thus it is that thousands. of 
plants of one variety are grown—twenty 
thousand, it may be—of such a Rose as 
Richmond, Liberty, or General Jacqueminot. 
and the cutting goes on daily, or several 
times each day, for weeks together. It is 
all a question of demand, and the supply is 
not long in coming. Fashion in these mar- 
ket lines does not greatly change, and, apart 
from the changes wrought by the flow of the 
seasons, there 1s much variety to be had from 
other types of flowers. In the red-flowered 
class probably no Rose has had such an 
uninterrupted run of popularity as the well- 
known General Jacqueminot, and even now. 
with such a formidable rival as Richmond. 
it is grown by its hundreds of thousands, and 
to-day, as a quarter of a century ago, it is 
practically unique. It is, however, very 
largely a buttonhole Rose, and the newes 
types, as Liberty and Richmond, do rot 
come into actual competition with it. A typ 
of Rose popular some years ago was the 
Baroness Rothschild, in white and pink, but 
these are now rarely seen on the market, and 
never in that quantity which denotes popu- 
larity. Then, of course, such varieties as 
Niphetes, The Bride, Bridesmaid, and others 
are largely grown, and are as_ deservedly 
popular as they are chaste and _ beautiful. 
Such as these in large degree are cultivated 
as pot plants, and pots, albeit an expensive 














item, and trebly so when connected with 
soils, potting, and the like, are a sort of 
necessary evil to the market man, At the 


same time, they render portable these parti- 
cular crops, and in this way make room for a 
summer crop of something else. 


The cultural details concerning Rese- 
growing in pots are very few. In the case 
of pot plants of the H.P.s, the potting 


is done annually in the early autumn months, 
and as, at that time, the plants commence 
to root afresh, the work is done as early as 
possible. The bulk of the then sour soil is 
shaken away, the plants being repotted in 
loam of a moderately holding type, some 
well-decayed stable dung and a little bone- 
meal, or some slow-acting artificial manure. 
Not a few growers mix their soils in advance, 
and where bone-meal is incorporated there- 
with, it is well to do so, Firm potting is 
most essential, and no one can produce a 
first-class red Rose of the ‘‘General” class 
from a loosely potted plant. As the plants 
are frequently returned to clean pots of a 
similar size, the operator must needs take 
some pains in first getting the soil well about 
the roots prior to the harder ramming sc 
necessary to finish off. A common error of 
the inexperienced is to fill the pots with 
soil, and start the ramming-stick direct. 
Such a method is responsible for many a 
vacuum low down, where the majority of the 
roots are found. Leave ample space for 
watering, as Roses require plenty of mois- 
ture when in growth. Teas and Hybrid Teas 
are potted earlier—say, in August and Sep- 
tember—to admit of the plants being housed 
in the end of the latter month or there- 
abouts. In their case not s0 much soil is 
taken away, and in certain instances repot- 
ting is done every second year, with a sur- | 
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face dressing in between. For these latter 
groups a winter temperature of 50 degs. or 
rather more suffices, depending on the 
weather. Roses of the H.P. class are not 
introduced into the greenhouse till near 
the end of the year, and the plants, when 
dried out a little, may be pruned forthwith. 
The plants must be allowed to break 
steadily, as undue haste at this period will 
produce the most disastrous results. Given 
a week or two in a freely-ventilated house 
after pruning, the house, after closing down, 
should not be kept at a higher temperature 
than 45 degs. by artificial heat till the turn 
of the days. The principal thing to remem- 
ber is that this class of Rose prefers to 
‘“‘hasten slowly,’ and a long season of steady 
growth will give the best results, Weak 
liquid-manure from the stable may he given 
when the buds appear, and careful watering, 
firing, and ventilation must be indulged in 
at all times. K.. H. JENKINS. 





ROSE SOLEIL D’OR IN POTS. 


I SHALL not readily forget the beautiful effect 
produced by a quantity of this grand Rose, 
grown outdoors last summer in pots. The 
plants had been potted the previous autumn, 
and kept outdoors all the time. Each one 
had from four to six fully-developed blossoms 
out at one time. There is nothing among the 
Tea cr Hybrid Tea Roses that gives that rich 
golden colour we so much desire as Soleil 
d’Or, and I would suggest that a number of 
this Rese be potted up for the purpose. 
Somehow the potting seems to check the exu- 
berant vigour of the Rose. The plants when 
potted in October are pruned back to about 
15 inches and again in March a few inches 
are removed, leaving the plants some 7 inches 
or 8 inches high from top of pot. They could 
be plunged in the beds intended for them as 
scon as flower-buds are seen, or soon after 
pruning, if desired. It would not be advis- 
able to cover the surface of the soil; but the 
plants should be plunged right up to the 
rim of the pot. Be careful to examine the 
plants frequently to supply water when 
necessary, which will be frequently during 
June and July. The same plants would come 
in useful for forcing the next winter, as 
Soleil d'Or makes a geod Rose for this pur- 
pose. The fragrance reminds me of ripe 
fruit. 

As a standard or half-standard the remark- 
able cclouring is well displayed. Being 60 
wonderfully hardy, I would recommend this 
Rese to all who require a variety for a very 
bleak situaticn, but it requires a nice sunny 
time when its buds are unfolding in order 
that the flowers may expand freely. I am 
looking forward to some interesting results 
from using this variety as pollen-parent, 
which many raisers are now doing, and I 
would rather they partook of the same hardy 
nature instead of being so tender as the Lyon 
Rose proves to be. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Roses for greenhouse wall.—I have put in two 
climbing Roses in my greenhouse to cover the span 
roof. They are planted 12 feet apart. I should like 
to put some between that would cover the wall and 
reach the eaves only (8 feet). Shall I get climbers 
for this purpose, and top them when they reach the 
required height? 1 want them to spread like a fan. 
As the soil can be frequently renewed, I suppose 
3 feet apart would not be too near? I thought of 
having Frau Karl Druschki and Mme. Abel Chatenay. 
—CORNWALL. 

[Do not on any account plant climbing 
Roses for covering this wall. They are all 
very well where the rcof has to be’ covered ; 
but for a height of 8 feet you require some 
of the stronger-growing of the non-climbing 
sorts. The two varieties you name would do 
very well; but they are rather inclined to 
run upward than to spread outward like a 
fan. For this latter purpose such Roses as 
Mme. Lambard, Mme. Hoste, Lady Roberts, 
ete., would be best. If you desired a good 
red, Richmond or Liberty would be excellent. 
In addition to the more even growth, you ob- 
tain a continuous supply of blossom. It 
would be much the best if you obtained extra- 
sized pot-grown plants. They would pay you 
the first season. Three feet apart would be a 
very good distance. ] 
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ORCHIDS. 


EPIDENDRUM ERUBESCENS. 
THE genus Epidendrum is one of the 
most extensive of the whole Orchid family, 
and is remarkable for the great variety of 
habit, mode of growth, number and disposi- 
tion of the flowers, and the species which it 
comprises. Many of the species are hand- 
some, some possessing flowers of brilliant 
colours, and lasting for a very long time in 
perfection. The subject of our illustration 
is the rare Epidendrum erubescens, in which 


the flower-spike is of a slender, pendulous | 


habit, the flowers being of a pale mauve 
colour. This species is a native of Mexico, 


and was exhibited from the Royal Botanic | 
Gardens, Glasnevin, before the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society in March, 1873, when a first- 
was awarded. 


elass certificate The fine- 



















Part of a flowering spike of Epidendrum erubescens. 


branched inflorescence here depicted was 
shown at the R.H.S. meeting on February 
9th by Sir Trevor Lawrence, in whose col- 
lection the photograph was taken. Although 
it is thirty-six years since the plant was 
shown from Glasnevin, it is still rare, and 
very few, even among the oldest Orchid cul- 
tivators, had ever seen it. Epidendrum eru- 
bescens is not a compact-growing species, 
for each new growth increases the length 
of the plant several inches. Owing to this 
rambling or scandent habit, the ordinary 
pot or basket is unsuitable to its require- 
ments. The grower must adopt some plan, 
so that the roots from each new pseudo-bulb 
will have something to root into. A long, 
flat, Teak-wood raft, with the rods about 
3 inch apart, answers the purpose admirably. 
First lay some rough, fibrous peat and living 
Sphagnum Moss upon the raft, place the 
plant on the compost, and, by means of 
small copper wire, fasten firmly to the wood- 
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work. Suspend the plant perpendicularly | pleasing arrangements are 


_in the lightest position available in a house 
having a temperature ranging from 50 degs. 
| to 60 degs in winter, and from 60 degs. to 
70 degs. during the summer months. The 
plant, when growing, should have generous 
treatment. It delights to have the Sphag- 
num Moss growing luxuriantly around the 
base of the pseudo-bulbs; therefore, it is 
necessary to spray it frequently with tepid 
rain-water. This treatment should be con- 
tinued all through the growing season and 
until the flowers open, after which the 
amount of water should be lessened. 





ROOM AND WINDOW. 





/OwINnG to the protracted severe weather, 
| Daffodils are late in flowering this season— 
in fact, I cannot 
remember them 
being so late be- 
fore. This, 
many respects, is 
to be deplored, 
as sO Many, who 


tity under glass, 
rely on them to 
furnish an abun- 
dant supply of 
blooms for cut- 
ting during the 
late winter and 


early spring months. Even experienced 
decorators are glad to fall back on Daf- 


fodils with which to make a change for 
table decoration, and whether the flowers 


used are such as have been forced or cb- 
tained from outdoors, they are, if arranged 
artistically, always admired. 

Among the numerous varieties of Daffodils 
in cultivation, there is a great number emi- 
nently suitable for employment in the decora- 
tion of the dinner-table. In addition to 
their suitability, the flowers possess the ad- 
vantage of appearing equally as_ effective 
when used in connection with artificial light 
at night as in the daytime. Further than 
this, with ordinary care in the way of chang- 
ing the water daily and in slitting the stems 
should any of the flowers show an inclination 
to droop (N. bicolor Empress being the worst 
offender in this respect that I am acquainted 
with), they last in excellent condition for 
many days if required, Very tasteful and 





capable of being 


|effected with Daffodils if overcrowding is 
avoided. Too often twice as many flowers 


are used in the glasses or vases as there is 
oceasion for, with the result that not only 
are the beauty and_ individuality of 
each bloom lost, so to speak, but 
the general effect is stiff and formal-looking. 
If, on the other hand, when no more of 
them are employed than will, when lightly 
disposed, with a due proportion of suitable 


|material in the way of foliage, etc., just fill 


DAFFODILS FOR TABLE DECORATION. | squat and lumpy, occupy various positions 


'which allow each flower to stand out boldly 
|}and show 


in | 
'the above-named principle—that is, 


are unable to| 
force them into) 
flower in quan- 





/out the arranging as 


the glasses, a very different effect 1s pro- 
duced. The flowers should be cut with their 
stems in varying lengths, in order to carry 
it should be done. 


|They will then, instead of appearing to be 


| prevent their being seen. 


pretty well all on one level, and looking 


to the best advantage. More 
blooms of some varieties will be required 
than is the case with others for each vase or 


'glass, but, no matter what the number re- 


quired may be, they should be arranged on 
if a 
really artistic effect is desired. Some em- 
ploy the mechanical contrivances now sold 
for placing within vases and bowls to secure 
a proper and artistic disposal of the flowers, 
but the great objection to their use is that 
the vases must be of some opaque material to 
I prefer for Datf- 
fodils vases of clear glass, about 6 inches to 
9 inches high, not too wide nor too narrow 





in the neck, and in them the flowers can, 
with suitable foliage, be tastefully and 
lightly arranged without extraneous aid. 


From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrence’s garden at Burford, Dorking. 


As suitable material to use with the 
flowers, nothing can surpass the Daffodil 
foliage itself. For a change, the bronzed 
and red-tinted leaves of Berberis Aquifolium 
may be laid under contribution with excel- 
lent effect. The small-leaved Ivy, too, such 
as is often seen running on the ground and 
clinging to tree-stumps and saplings, enables 
another pretty arrangement being carried 
out. In some winters the foliage of Epi- 
medium alpinum escapes injury, and when 
such is the case it may be used to great ad- 
vantage. Small sprays, or the weaker 
growths of the Alexandrian Laurel (Ruscus 
racemosus) are also admissible for the pur- 
pose. They are also suitable for laying 
upon the cloth, and, with the addition of a 
few flowers Jaid upon them here and there, 
light and pleasing effect results. Both the 
Barberry and Ivy foliage may also be used 
upon the cloth, if desired, with good results, 
either with or without flowers. The most 
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suitable varieties for the decoration of the 
cloth are such as belong to the incomparabilis 
and Barri section of Daffodils. They are also 


eligible for arranging in vases, as are the | 
majority of the large-crowned or trumpet: | 
yellow, 


flowered varieties, whether of the 


white, or bicolor forms. 


A. W. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Phyllocactuses for windows.—It cannot be 
said of the Phyllocactuses that they are particularly 
attractive when not in bloom; indeed, they are such 
ungainly plants that anyone not acquainted with 
them might not give them a moment’s consideration. 
Their seeming disabilities, however, are lost sight of 
when we remember them at the time of blooming. 
Then from the angular-shaped stems brilliant blos- 
soms appear, making the house or window un- 
usually gay. They are often to be seen in cottage 
windows, and that is perhaps a point in their 
favour. Ordinary compost, to which has been added 
a little mortar rubble, will suit the Phyllocactuses, 
and I know of no plant that will almost bear neglect 
and then flower, for they really require little atten- 
tion beyond watering, and may be safely kept in a 
window the year round.—WOODBASTWICK. 





VEGETABLES. 


THE ETHICS OF MANURING. 


WE want to know something more about the 
constituents of the soil we are dealing with 
before we can manure profitably. We may 
discover in some measure what particular 
plants take from the soil by an analysis of 
the ash after the plant has been reduced by 
heat, though something may be lost during 
the process, of which we have no record. 
But of many of these things we can glean par- 
ticulars in the books, and obtain some help 
from them. Some years ago I was discuss- 
ing the value of chemistry as taught in schools 
with a scientist. We know something of the 
value of chemistry to the gardener if he can 
have it in a form ready for use—if, for in- 
stance, he can tell the constituents of the 
soil of the garden, so as to enable him to 
make the most of his manure supply. The 


charges of the analyst are rather heavy for | 


this work, and there ought to be some simple 


method of analysing soil sufficiently accurate | +r 
| those days there were no artificial manures, 


and the liquid-manure was obtained from the | 


for the gardener. I have seen something of 
the dribbling manner in which chemistry and 
botany are taught in schools through my own 
family, and the conclusion is forced upon 
me that life is not long enough to learn 
enough of either chemistry or botany to 


| Nature there is no loss. 
contains the elements of decay has some 


| ster, I worked for some years under 


| peared to be an immense heap. 
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baked by the sun. I am persuaded that a 
loose surface absorbs some of the nitrogen 
from the air as it passes over the broken-up 
surface, and it also acts as a mulch, and pre- 
vents the escape of the moisture by evapo- 
ration. 

THE MANURIAL VALUE OF RuBBISH.—In 
Kyerything which 


value as manure. All the waste matters of 


| house and garden, and, I might add, of the 


woods and fields, can be carted together into 
a hollow place, and dressed with lime, salt, 
and soot, and if, when fermentation sets in, 


|an unpleasant smell arises, cover the heap | 


with earth. There is no better deodoriser, 
and as-fresh accumulations of rubbish occur, 
see that more earth is added to keep down 
offensive gases and add to the value of the 
heap. 
one of 
the best vegetable and fruit growers I have 
had to do with. He was making a new 
kitchen garden some ten acres in extent. 
The soil was stiff, heavy clay, with a cover- 
ing of red loam on the top. The ground lay 


| well for draining, as there was a convenient 


outfall, and the land was capable of pro- 
ducing good crops under fairly good manage- 
ment. Stable manure was limited in quan- 
tity, as the family only stayed three or four 


| months of the year, but, though there was not 


much manure, there were great accumula- 
tions of rubbish, and hundreds of loads of 
leaves could be had for the carting. At the 


| time I am thinking of, a gocd deal of forcing 
| was done with hot-beds. 


All the succession 
Pines, and other forcing-pits were filled every 
winter with leaves, 

brick linings surrounding that were also filled 
with leaves, and these produced a steady, 


lasting heat, suitable for most things that 


required root warmth. When the contents of 
these pits and hot-beds were thrown into a 
heap ready to-go on to the land, there ap- 
This mate- 
rial just suited the heavy land, and many a 
gardener having heavy land to deal with 
would be glad of such a supply now. In 


farmyard tank or otherwise manufactured 
from house stores. Soot-water was often 


|used for pot-grown plants. 


CLAY AS ManurE.—When living in Nor- 


| ful roots 


Many years ago, when I was a young- | 
y: aah : >. | of 4 ewt. to 6 ewt. per acre. 


and there were deep | , ae 
| receive water if necessary. 
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rooted plants should be sown on land that 
| was well manured for a previous crop, and 


should be turned over several times with the 
long-tined fork. This kind of work is prof::- 


| able if done when the surface is dry and the 
| air bracing. 


If manure is used at all for 
Beet, Carrots, Parsnips, or Salsify, it should 
be buried deeply in the ground to tempt the 
tap-roots down. There have been. wonder- 
grown in this way; but if. the 
manure is merely dug into the surface, the 
roots will fork out, and be of very little use. 
Potatoes should be planted in drills, and the 
manure, if any is used, should have been 


| dug in and blended with the soil pre- 
viously, and when the Potatoes are 
placed in the drills the boy can _ fol- 
low with the artificial manure, which 


may either be superphosphate or a mixture of 
phosphates and potash, and used at the rate 
Greens, such 
as Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, 
should have the land well broken and ex- 
posed, and what manure can be spared dug 
in at the same time. Broccoli, especially 
late varieties, should not be planted in very 
richly manured land. The land should be 
made firm, to harden the growth, and the 
plants should be set out in June. When 
planted late, the hearts will come small. As 
regards Peas and other pod-bearing plants, 


| the seeds should never come into actual con- 


tact with manure. In trench-planting» for 
main crop and late Marrow Peas, the manure 
is placed at the bottom of the trench, and 
blended with the soil. More soil is placed 
on it and made firm. The Peas are then 
planted 4 inches apart, and covered 3 inches 
deep, leaving the row in a slight hollow, to 
I think Celery 
is often spoilt by being planted in very rich 
manure. I believe, if the manure were 
worked into compost with decayed vegetable 
matter and other waste matters, with a 
sprinkling of lime, the Celery would be 
sweeter, firmer, and less liable to bolt or be- 
come pithy or blown. Vegetable Marrows 


/are often injured and fruiting delayed by 


planting on manure-heaps or in positions 
where too much manure has been used. If 
planted in loamy compost, they will be ear- 
lier. One other matter I may notice, and 


that is the nitro-bacterine culture introduced 


by Professor Bottomley. Something may 
come of this in the future, but at present it 








has scarcely left the experimental stage. | 
EB. Hoppay. | 







































| folk, where the soil was light and sandy, I 
had access to a clay-pit. A good number of 
these clay-pits are scattered about Norfolk, 
where the soil is light, and the farmers have 
free access to them. From twelve to twenty 
| loads per acre are generally found a profit- 
able dressing, though a much heavier dress- 


apply it practically by school methods of 
teaching. The practical gardener, through 
long experience in working different soils, 
can generally form a fairly accurate idea of 
the value of various soils to the cultivator. 
We may call it rule of thumb work, and it 
may not describe things in technical lan- 
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| 
Mustard and Cress failing.—I am growing 
Mustard and Cress on a hot-bed.~ The first lot came 
) 


up very well, about 4 inches in five days. All other . 
| lots, after about three days, seem to be attacked by 








} haps hae: yet this kind of knowledge is superior ing is at times given, : pea) OLS Oy uld or damp, which kills them off. I am_ using 
in results to the mere smattering which boys | thing of the Fen districts, termed the Golden edi nitsteiys soil. Is 80 degs. too hot for Cucum- ‘ 
possess when they leave school. All the | Plain of England, between Whittlesea and | pers? What is the best kind of soil to use?—T. 
botany I know was picked up in my youth | Ramsey, must have noticed the improvement | CousE. ; . | 
by roaming the fields and hedges with another | in the crops obtained by mixing the clay sub- [Soil in which Mustard and Cress has been | 
garden lad who had a feeling that way on | soil with the upper stratum of lighter stuff. | once grown should not be sown with it again, | 
1} f summer evenings after the day’s work was | Clay in such cases is worth many tons of but be put out and exposed to the air for 
i) done—gathering specimens, and, after dis- | manure, and, of course, on heavy land, de- | months, to become aérated and sweet. If 
section, finding out the names by means of | cayed leaves, rubbish, burnt earth, and ashes | used again soon, it breeds damp or fungus. 
Lindley’s “School Botany’? and Donn’s| are, in a sense, manures. The motor has | That-is why your second sowings damped off 
, ) ‘“Hortus.’’ Though I believe in manure | come to stay, and fewer horses will be kept, | 80 badly. Also, on a hotbed the first sowine 
f ih rightly applied, yet I am convinced, if the and other sources of manure or manurial sub- had the benefit of the best warmth. BY he 
bey ey land were better cultivated, half the present | stitutes will have to be found. Recent ex- time the second sowing made ae Pee ‘ hart 
hi | manure supply would be ample. Deepen | periments seem to point tiie way to a much heat had fallen. That, #00 wonte eee ata 
I and blend the soils, bring up the subsoil in | less use of animal or yar‘l manures, supple- |damp. Your soil for Buch Leet You 
Ht small quantities, expose it to the atmosphere, | mented with such artificials as superphos- from the gArdell.p a at Peto ie 3 dite 
fog break it up, with dressings of lime to liberate | phates, muriate of potash, basic slag, nitrate | Should See a es Totbed aaa 
1: its manurial constituents (of which all clay | of soda, and others. A gardener who has post of tm a a ee te ae ny a 
| ik : ; : . sp ae ep ee sand, and, when used in boxes or pans, have 
; subsoils contain something that may be con- | worked all his life upon the land may form a |?» Pheawel 5 For Cucumber plants 
} verted into plant food). Do not be con- | fairly correct judgment upon the best system | Ub eae ae ad is on ae Wan EE Pea 
tented with just merely digging the land once | of manuring and managing. You may say it | Mires ce ss ae “The tem ieavaal should 
“Fn before each crop. Let the air into it by | is not scientific, but it is fairly profitable, Leas mae.) ‘ewe Ube heat 75 degs. in 
aay: using a long-tined steel fork. There is | which is not always the case in the scientific enae cae tT E pared be ae properly nade, 
i manure in the atmosphere that will be given | business, and the object of all labour should ne first. Heat is strong, then very quickly 
al up in contact with a roughly broken-up sur- | be profit; and if the business worked on | 4:.. away. The proper soil for Cucumbers 
4 if face. This is, of course, winter’s work, and | scientific lines does not yield a profit, of what | is well-decayed old: pasture loam — three- 
cana will lead to economy in the manure-heap, | use is it? fourths, and the other fourth of old, well- 
| ) f but a greater saving may he effected by sur- | Every gardener either does or should make | decayed manure.] 
Be ie} face-stirring in summer. ‘Those who observe | a plan of the garden at the beginning of each 
t iN and think will notice the difference of the | season, showing its cropping and manure, ‘ 
. i) growth and appearance of the crop growing | and all the plans should be saved for com- Will correspondents and advertisers kindly 
: on land often surface-stirred, or, in other | parison. The plants grown in the garden | note that our telephone number is 10402 Central, 
eis it words, where the surface is often broken up | may be divided into sections, and the land | GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, 
and never permitted to become hard and | prepared to suit each section. Thus, tap- | London, H.C.? 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
MARCH 23RD, 1909. 


THERE was at this meeting an excellent dis- 
play of flowers and forced shrubs, together 
with excellent examples of Orchids and vege- 
tables. Visitors, too, were very numerous 
,in the afternoon, but the hall was less 
densely crowded than at the previous meet- 
ing. In the centre of the hall, Messrs. Hugh 
Low and Co., Enfield, displayed a circular 
group of Carnations, representing not merely 
| the highest excellence in these flowers, but 
possibly every commercial variety worthy of 
note. It is not easy to adequately describe 
‘the merit of the group in question or the 
brilliant effect of the colour masses of these 
popular flowers. This was one of the finest 
| exhibits of the Carnation we have seen. In 
‘another direction, the firm filled a long table 
with such greenhouse plants as Azaleas, 
Daphne indica rubra, many species of Aca- 
cias, and other flowering plants_of merit. 
From Messrs. James Veitch and _ Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, came a very showy lot of 
things, including a fine display of Indian 
Azaleas, such as Professor Walters, Niobe, 
and many others, the plants simply masses 
of brilliantly coloured blossoms. Boronia 
megastigma and B. m. aurea were seen in 
superbly-grown plants, and in addition there 
were Camellia reticulata, many fine 
examples of Streptosolen Jamesoni, with 


several kinds, emitting a delightful frag- 
rance, and a remarkably well-coloured lot 
of the blue-fiowered Hydrangea, which 
created much interest among the visitors. In 
another group Messrs. Veitch displayed a 
capital assortment of forced Rhododendrons, 
Pink Pearl being a notable example, and 
distinctly pleasing in colour. The Carna- 
tions and Lilies from Mr. W. H. Page, 
Hampton, afforded another of these sump- 
tuous feasts of colour, beauty, and variety, 
with which visitors are becoming familiar, 
but which never fail to attract. The Trum- 
pet and speciosum Lilies grown by Mr. Page 
were really superb, and we can hardly say less 
for the admirable Carnations. A group of 
home-grown Lilacs of the highest excellence 
was arranged by Messrs. Paul and Son, The 
Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, on the floor oppo- 
site the entrance, and the compact, well- 
flowered bushes of about 2 feet high were 
the admiration of all. The sturdy growth 
and finely-developed panicles of bloom fur- 
nished the best proof that these English 
budded and grown plants were vastly supe- 
rior to the imported article, which is usually 
of taller and more straggling growth, and all 
too sparsely flowered into the bargain. The 
group contained all that is best in the white 
and coloured varieties of thesé useful plants. 
A table length of the large, Cactus-flowered 
Cinerarias came from Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, Reading. The handsomely-flowered 
examples were not more than 15 inches high, 
pot and plant complete, the heads of blos- 


believe we are correct in stating that this 
fine strain, for which an ‘‘award of merit”’ 
was granted, represents the Cactus-flowered 
form of the large florists’ varieties of these 
plants, a fact alone which accounts for the 
remarkable size of blossom individually, as 
well as the great range of colour embraced 
by the new race. The strain obviously pos- 
sesses the highest merit from the decorative 
standpoint, and was much admired. 

The Guernsey-grown Carnations staged by 
Mr. H. Burnett left nothing to be desired. 
The Cyclamens, too, from the St. George’s 
Nursery Company, Harlington, were superbly 
grown and abundantly flowered—indeed, we 
have but rarely seen such evidences of cultu- 
ral skill—and for size of blossom and bril- 
liant colours the group was worth a long 
journey to see. The chief colours were pink, 
salmon, pure white, and crimson, and these, 
arranged in blocks, made a very striking dis- 
play. Carnations, forced shrubs, alpine and 
early hardy flowers were all severally dis- 
played by Messrs Wm. Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, and in each direction there was 
much to admire. 

Hardy Ferns and flowering plants in 
variety came from Messrs. H. B. May and 
Sons, Lower Edmonton, the latter including 
several of the scented-leayed Pelargoniums, 


tionally good condition. 


soms being much the same in diameter. We | being in the pink of condition, 
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as Clorinda and nitens, and a very fine lot 
of the large-flowered Cinerarias, Clematis 


Nellie Moser and C. indivisa lobata were 
also shown in good flower. Mr. L. R. Rus- 


sell, Richmond, had a fine display of Azalea 
mollis and other forced shrubs, also a parti- 
cularly fine lot of Draczenas and Bertolonias 
in several varieties. Messrs. T. S. Ware, 
Limited, Feltham, again showed a good bank 
of alpine plants in variety, and the Messrs. 
Laing, Forest Hill, displayed Clivias in well- 
flowered examples. Forced Azalea mollis 
came from Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, 
Southgate, in goodly numbers and in_well- 
flowered plants. From Guernsey, Mr. W. H. 
Lancashire brought the fine perpetual Carna- 
tion Rose Doré, and which, as seen in quan- 
tity, was greatly admired. Messrs. Cannell 
and Sons, Swanley, made a fine display of 
Begonia hydrocotylifolia, var. Saturne, 
which should make an effective plant for 
conservatory decoration. The flowering 
racemes were about 2 feet high, and in con- 
junction with the ample leafage, produced a 
very striking effect. Messrs. J. Cheal and 
Sons, Crawley, set up an example of a rock 
garden, arranging alpine and other plants in 
the crevices and in other suitable places. 
The Misses Hopkins, Shepperton, showed 


| alpines and Primroses in variety, and Miss 


E. Smith, Bognor, also sent a few early 
plants. Messrs. Peed and Sons brought 


F x é | , i y l iniature ‘a 0- 
orange-red flowers in profusion, Citruses of | Carnations and miniature examples of Cac 


tus and succulent plants. Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Keston, Kent, had a delightful lot of alpine 
plants, rare shubs, and choice Himalayan 


| Rhododendrons, the alpine plants including 


bulbous Irises, an extensive assortment of 
Saxifrages, Anemone Hepatica in variety, 
Crocus species, Leucojums, and the like. 


| Messrs. Baker, Wolverhampton, had a small, 


yet choice, lot of hardy Primulas. Messrs. 
Heath, Cheltenham, had an extensive lot of 
scented-leaved Pelargoniums, and the Guild- 
ford Hardy Plant Nursery and Messrs. G. 
and A. Clark, Dover, each brought an ex- 
hibit of hardy plants. Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, in addition to a choice lot of Narcissi, 
brought many interesting alpines, Lenten 
Roses, and other early flowers. From _ the 
Earl of Clarendon, The Grove, Watford 
(gardener, Mr. Harris), came a charming lot 
of Violet La France, the very large and 
handsome blossoms supported by equally 
handsome foliage, and all in perfect health. 
A small, yet highly attractive, group of the 
superb Rose Lady Roberts was staged by the 
Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Colchester, 
the blossoms exceptionally rich in colour 
and of-exquisite form. 


Messrs. Robert Sydenham 
Limited, Birmingham, had an 


and  Co.; 
excellent 


|group of Narcissi and Lily of the Valley, 


grown and forced in Moss-fibre and shell, the 
entire lot being well-flowered, and in excep- 
Messrs. Cartwright 
and Goodwin, Kidderminster, had an exten- 
sive display of forced Narcissi, the flowers 
and admir- 


ably arranged. Evangeline, Salamander, 
Victoria, Weardale Perfection, Blood 


Orange, Bullfinch, Mrs. H. J. Veitch, and 
Fairy Queen were some of the leading sorts 
in a very fine lot. As an illustration of the 
excellence attending the cultivation of bul- 
bous plants in Moss-fibre, we consider the ex- 
hibit of Messrs. R. W. Bath, Limited, Wis- 
bech, a singularly instructive one, both the 
Narcissi and Tulips being superbly grown. 
Some of the former—e.g., Emperor and Sir 
Watkin—carried two or three dozen of the 
finest flowers, while such as Glory of Leiden, 
Weardale Perfection, and Victoria were in 
the best possible condition. A dozen or 
more of the leading varieties of Tulips. were 
noted, as Duchess de Parma, Brutus,."Joost 
Van Vondel (white), Vermilion Brilliant, 
and others, and in each instance the growth 
and flowering were as fine as one could 
wish. 

Orchid groups were arranged bygMroA. W. 
Jensen, Haywards Heath, Messis: ~ Cypher 
and Sons, Cheltenham, Messrs. Low and Co., 
Enfield, Messrs. Sander, St. Albans, Messrs. 
McBean, Cooksbridge, Sussex, Messrs. 
Charlesworth, Messrs. Moore, Limited, Raw- 
don, Leeds, and others. _ Colonel- Holford, 
C.L.E., C.V.0O., Westonbirt, Glos., received a 





cultural commendation and a silver Flora 
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medal for a couple of giant examples of 
Cymbidium, the handsome specimens being 
the admiration of all. z 
Miss C. M. Dixon, Elmcroft Nurseries, 
Westergate, Chichester, had some excellent 
Strawberries in pots, Mr. Poupart bringing 
superbly-grown Asparagus, Rhubarb, etc. i 
_ A list of awards will be found in our next 
issue. 





HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—The pruning of Roses 
under certain conditions and in sheltered 
positions may commence. There comes a 
time when old Roses may be improved by 
being cut hard back. By reducing the num- 
ber of outlets of growth, new blood and new 
vigour are introduced, and more concentra- 
tion means stronger growth. Therefore, old 
plants which it is intended to cut hard back 
may be pruned early, as we shall have to 
depend upon latent buds chiefly for the sum- 
mer bloom. The usual instructions for Rose- 
pruning are to prune weakly growers hard 
back and strong varieties to from four to 
six buds, according to strength. | When 
strong-growing varieties are pruned hard, 
some of the best blooms will be cut away, 
as most of the basal buds will be flowerless. 
Thin the heads of all Roses, both standards 
and dwarfs, by removing flowerless shoots. 
Weakly shoots will not flower, and may be 
cut clean out. At the present the ground is 
not in condition for working upon, but as 
soon as the surface is dry and _ workable, 
hardy annuals, including Sweet Peas, Mig- 
nonette, and others may be sown thinly. 
Many amateurs sow their seeds too thickly, 
and when this is done, and thinning delayed, 
the plants soon become exhausted. Finish 
pruning Ivy on walls and edgings. On the 
principle of better late than never, Roses 
may yet be planted, and where care can be 
given to the plants, I have planted in April 
with reasonable success. 


Fruit garden.—The blossoms are rather 
later in opening this season. Nets and other 
means of protecting blossoms have been re- 
quisitioned. | Whatever is used should be 
firmly fixed to poles or in some other way, so 
that the wind cannot dislodge the nets and 
cause damage to the blossoms. There is no 
better or cheaper covering than ordinary 
fishing-nets strained tightly to poles. In 
sheltered districts a single thickness of net 
may suffice, but in cold, bleak districts a 
double thickness will make the blossoms more 
secure. When Figs are making too much 
wood, and bearing little or no fruit, it is a 
sign that the trees should be lifted and 
planted on what is termed a station of stone 
or brick-rubble, made firm and grouted to- 
gether with lime or cement. This station 
may be 6 feet in diameter each way, and on 
this the trees should be planted. This will 
give the cultivator complete control over the 
roots, and it will be his own fault if the 
trees fail to bear fruit. Grafting may go 
on now. The pruning of Nuts and Filberts is 
generally left till the red blossoms become 
prominent. The male catkins come first, 
and remain till the red female blossoms ap- 
pear. Strawberry-beds may soon be mulched 
with long litter, for the double purpose of 
checking evaporation and keeping the fruit 
clean. A sprinkling of lime and soot be- 
tween the rows first will be a check upon 





slugs and snails. 


Vegetable garden.—Wait for the surface 
to become dry and workable before _con- 
tinuing the sowing of seeds or planting Pota- 
toes. Where the trenching or digging was 
done early in winter, the surface, when dry, 
is in splendid condition for sowing or plant- 
ing. If there is likely to be any scarcity of 
manure, work it into compost to make it go 
further, and supplement it with light dress- 
ings of artificials, Onions that were sown 
under glass twill now be hardening off in a 
cold-frame, and may be planted out when 
the weather is suitable. This is the surest 
way of defeating the Onion-fly, though sow- 
ing in August will bring about the same ob- 
ject. I prefer January sowing under glass. 
The main crop of Celery should be sown 
now, either in boxes or in a warm frame on & 
slight hot-bed. A further sowing for a late 
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winter crop can be made outside. This late- 
sown crop, under favourable conditions: will 
keep well into the spring without running 
to seed. Turf and other cool pits may be 
filled with early Potatoes, to come in before 
those grown without shelter. If there are no 
lights to cover these, straw mats or screens, 
covered with oiled calico, will keep them 
safe. Potatoes, Lettuces, Cauliflowers, and 
other things coming on under glass on hot- 
beds will require coverings on cold nights. 
Early Horn Carrots will now be large enough 
to pull for use. Radishes and small salads 
will also be. plentiful. Turnips may be 
brought on under glass where there is a little 
hottom-heat. Make new beds of herbs from 
cuttings by division or seeds in suitable 
weather, 


Conservatory.—Do not overcrowd. A few 
well-grown specimens thinly arranged over a 


groundwork of fine-foliaged plants is always 
satisfactory, but when the house is large, 
various methods of grouping may be carried 
out, and several colour schemes adopted, 
and changed from time to time. At the 
present moment there are red Camellias, yel- 
low Acacias, white Spireeas, and pink Aza- 
leas, and a group of Dielytras has a charm- 
ingly graceful effect. White and mauve 
Lilacs, Rhododendrons in various colours,, 
Genistas, Cinerarias, Tree-Carnations, and 
many other things are in flower or coming 
on. A group of Gladiolus The Bride is effec- 
tive, and the spikes are nice for cutting. 
Some of the early-flowering hybrid Gladioli 
may be brought on in pots, three corms in 
a 6-inch not, or larger pots may be used. 
These will come in useful for cutting before 
they can be had outside. Tuberous and 
other Begonias will be coming on in pots. 
Pelargoniums of the show and fancy class 
are in a house suitable for them, on a 
stage near the glass. There is a tendency 
to neglect these. Some who used to be 
large growers have given them up altogether, 
which is, I think, a pity, as they were very 
beautiful, but the introduction of the loose- 


flowered French varieties ruined the show 
Pelargoniums. Fashion has whimsical 
changes, that one cannot account for. Lilies 


are coming on without the retarded bulbs, 
and they are dwarf and fresh. Arum Lilies 
are plentiful now, and are always in demand 
for wreath-making. Climbers are breaking 
into growth, and the weakly shoots should 
be thinned, or in some cases removed alto- 
gether. All watering should, as far as pos- 
sible, be done early in the day, but, as some 
things dry up very fast, it is always wise to 
give a second look round during the after- 
noon. Those things planted in the borders, 
including Roses, must have water when 
necessary 


Unheated conservatory.—The main fea- 
tures should be fairly hardy—Lilacs, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Tree-Pzonies, hardy Bamboos, 
Roses (pyramid and standard), gold and sil- 
ver Euonymuses. Lilacs and Rhododen- 
drons will be plunged outside after flowering, 
when growth is completed. At present, 
with us, the plants are bursting into bloom 
without forcing. We generally lift these, 
and force or bring them on without forcing 
every second year, the growth being kept 
thin by the removal of weak shoots. Coro- 
nilla glauca and its variegated variety grow 
and flower almost continuously. If there is 
room for a Palm, Chamerops excelsa will 
be a distinct feature, and the green-leaved 
Australian Dracznas will be at home either 
planted out or in tubs. There is no scarcity 
of suitable plants for a cold conservatory. 
Bulbs in much variety will be coming on 
now. The larger the house, the better the 
plants will do in it, as a low temperature has 
less effect upon plants in a large, well-built 
structure. Lilies of various kinds, plunged 
in Cocoa-fibre, will come strongly by-and-bye. 
Raised tanks for hardy or nearly hardy 
Water Lilies may be a_ special ~ feature. 
Arum Lilies will do in such tanks if the 
water is fairly deep. They will not bloom 
verv early, but they are always appreciated. 
They will do very well in a pond outside if 
the water is deep enough to keep the frost 
from reaching the crowns. 


Forcing-house.—This is not so much 
wanted now for bringing on plants for the con- 
servatory as for growing on young plants of 
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| various kinds. Most of the young things re- 
quired for furnishing the conservatory next 
winter must be started now, and be kept 
moving in warmth. A low temperature will 
check growth, and may lead to premature 
death. Get the plants well started in heat, 
and by-and-bye, when the days are longer 
and warmer, they can be moved elsewhere. 
For instance, pots of cuttings or seedlings 
in the warm-house, the moment they are 
above ground, and begin making leaves, want 
light, ventilation, and careful watering. 
Ventilating early vinery.—The Grapes 
in the earliest house will now have been 
thinned, and the berries swelling rapidly. 
If the inside borders are as well drained as 
they ought to be, they will require a good 
deal of liquid nourishment. But stuffiness 
in the atmosphere must be met by early ven- 
tilation, especially on bright, sunny mor- 
nings, but the giving of air, to use a gar- 
dening term, must be a very gradual pro- 
cess. First, a crack along the ridge, not 
more than an inch wide. This will let out 
the accumulation of the night, without lower- 
ing the temperature, as we do not want to 
lower the temperature, nor yet prevent a 
moderate rise under healthy conditions. As 
the sun gains in power the ventilators may 
be opened wider, but avoid cold draughts, as 
a cold current rushing through young foliage 
and fruit may do a lot of harm in rusting 
fruit and foliage. Front air will hardly be 
required yet. Close early in the afternoons, 
and bottle up the sun’s warmth. The ther- 
mometer may rise to 80 degs. or 85 degs. 


The stoning period in Peaches.—The 








commencement of the formation of stones in 
Peaches may be termed the half-way house 
in their culture. The stoning may occupy 
some three or four weeks, and when the 
fruits have passed this period the crop is 
generally looked upon as safe, but any check 
during the formation of the stones, such as 
dryness at the root or a chill from using 
cold water, or permitting cold currents 
through the house, may cause the fruits to 
drop prematurely. After the stoning is 
finished is the time to give nourishment 
freely—something that will act quickly is 
necessary. We have used sulphate of am- 
monia and nitrate of soda with advantage. 
Slow-acting things can be given as a winter 
dressing, and may include bone-meal ground 
fine, or dissolved bones. Basic slag is useful, 
as is also superphosphate of lime. All stone 
fruits use up a good deal of lime in the for- 
mation of the stones. 


Propagating Roses under glass.—Root- 
grafting is one of the simplest means of work- 
ing up a stock of Roses at this season. The 
stocks must be in advance of the gfafts or 
scions. The common method is to have the 
stocks established in pots, and the grafts 
are inserted just above the collar, and, after 
grafting, placed in a warm, close frame till 
the union is complete. A better system is to 
graft on roots about as thick as one’s little 
finger. Pot the grafted roots deep enough 
to cover the union without using clay or 
grafting-wax, and plunge the pots in a brisk 
bottom-heat, keeping close and shading in 
bright weather. I have had plants strong 
enough to bed out in June and the failures 
were very few. Cuttings taken from forced 
Roses at any time through the spring, when 
the young wood is getting a little firm, 
taken off, when possible, with a heel of old 
wood, and laid in a bed of moist, warm fibre, 
will root in a short time, and should, there- 
fore, be potted up. 


Planting Tomatoes.—This is an excellent 
time to plant out Tomatoes. They will do 
in a temperature of 50 degs., but a little 
higher temperature is advisable. This is, of 
course, night temperature. If the beds used 
last year cannot be changed, large holes 
should be made, and fresh, loamy soil used 
to plant in. Sometimes trenches are taken 
out, and filled with good stuff to plant in. 
It is not necessary to change all the soil, but 
some good stuff to give the plants a start is 
essential. KE. Hoppay. 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


April 5th.—We are busy now potting off 
or pricking into boxes such annuals as Petu- 





| nias, Verbenas, Lobelias, ete. 
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Stocks and 
Asters, of which a good many are grown, are 


pricked off into shallow boxes, Phlox Drum-_ 


mondi is treated in the same way. Sowed 
seeds of Chinese Primulas in gentle heat. 
These will come in for early blooming, and 
others will b2 sown later. Sowed Balsams 
and Cockscombs. 

April 6th.—We have just planted a group 
of Hollies; they move safely now. This 
used to be the favourite time to move Hollies, 
but I do not think it matters much when 
Hollies or other evergreens are moved if care 
is used and attention given afterwards, 
Sowed late Celery on sunny border outside, 
The bed will be shaded with netting till the 
seeds germinate, and if it comes dry, water 
will be given. 

April 7th.—Made a large sowing of all 
kinds of winter Greens, and covered the beds 
with nets to keep off birds. Lettuces are 
sown in small quantities fortnightly, 
Radishes every ten days, and Mustard and 
Cress every week. Prepared another frame 
on hotbed for Melons. Pricked off Brussels 
Sprouts and Leeks to get strong. Trans- 
planted Onions and Cauliflowers, the latter 
into trenches under glass, 

April S&th.—Finished pruning 
other late-planted Roses. 
cut rather hard back to dormant buds, 
Roses on walls are now growing freely. 
These, of course, were pruned early. By 
pruning at different times, early blooms are 
obtained for cutting. A cool Rose-house is 
always charming from this onwards, as the 
foliage of most Roses is bright and pleasant 
to look upon. Green-fly is not allowed to 
live. 

April 9th.—Seeds of biennials and peren- 
nials are being sown now. The seedlings 
will be transplanted when large enough. 
Ground has been specially prepared for 
Violets for winter flowering in frames and 
elsewhere. Cuttings of Roses, Teas and 
Hybrid Teas chiefly, are inserted in warm 
bed. The cuttings have been taken from 
plants grown under glass, half-ripe shoots, 
with a heel, if possible. Pretty well every 
cutting strikes in a warm, moist bed, kept 
close. They will b2 potted singly before 
roots extend too far, 

April 10th.—Tomatoes in warm-houses are 
setting freely now. Cold-frames are now 
being filled with the hardiest bedding plants, 
with warm covering at night. T’inished 
planting Potatoes. All are planted in drills, 
dressed with a mixture of artificial manure, 
potash and phosphates. Rearranged conser- 
vatory. There is plenty of flowering plants 
now. Some of the old plants of Salvias, etc., 
are thrown out. : 


Tea and 
These are usually 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Highway authority and upkeep of road 
(G. B.).—It would certainly not be advisable 
for either A or B to pay anything toward 
the cost of repairing the road, for the simple 
reason that their doing so might later on be 
construed into an admission of liability on 
their part. It would appear to be the duty 
of the highway authority to keep the road in 
repair, and if they neglect their duty in 
this regard, your remedy is to apply for a 
summons against the surveyor under Section 
94 of the Highway Act, 1835. This, of 
course, assumes that the road in question 
is admittedly a highway repairable by the 
highway authority. In order that you may 
not fall into any of the numerous legal pit- 
falls that surround this form of procedure, 
I should advise you to consult a solicitor and 
let him act for you.—BARRISTER. 


Compensation for manholes (G. B.).— 
You cannot compel the corporation to re- 
move these manholes, as they form part of 
the sewer, and are necessary to its proper 
construction, so the corporation had a right 
to put them down without actually purchas- 
ing the land. It has, however, been decided 
that compensation must be paid for any 
damage occasioned by such construction, 
and where the laying of a sewer or placing of 
a manhole is equivalent to the taking of 
the land, the owner will be entitled to com- 
pensation amounting to the value of the 
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land, and the compensation may include 
consideration for any damages sustained by 
having to provide lateral support. You had 
better see a solicitor on this matter.—Bar- 
RISTER. 


Cardeners’ wages. (“Pro bono publico’’). 
—pee reply to “iH; H.,”” p. 127, March 20. I 
agree yours is a just arrangement, but it could 
only be termed legai provided you were able 
to satisfy a court that it was part of the 
original contract between the parties that 
this particular arrangement should operate 
whenever these circumstances might arise. 
The best way to legalise this (in view of the 
possible need for proving it in court) would 
be to have the agreement reduced to writing. 
—BARRISTER. 


Cheque in payment of rent (‘* Vic- 
timised’’).—The landlord can, of course, in- 
sist upon his rent being paid in cash; but if 
he accepts a cheque, the legal presumption 
is that it was intended that the acceptance 
of the cheque should operate merely as a 
conditional discharge. So that, if that were 
so, the original rights of the landlord revive. 
On the other hand, the landlord may take 
the cheque as consideration for discharging 
the debtor from his existing liabilities. In 
that case a new contract will be substituted 
for the old one, and the landlord must rely 
upon his rights conferred by the cheque, and 
if it be dishonoured, sue upon that, without 
being able to revert to the original cause of 
action. You had better see a solicitor on 
the matter. As to your second question, 
the tenant cannot claim to be allowed to de- 
duct the tax except from the payment of rent 
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toms house it promptly in a box-type cage, 
and hang in a cosy position in a warm room. 
Feed for the time being upon one of the soft 
foods now placed upon the market specially 
for canaries, and give ‘‘Canaradine’’ as per 
directions upon the bottle. A drop of cod- 
liver oil three times a day may also be given, 
You would find an ordinary ink-filler, such as 
is used in the filling of fountain-pens an ex- 
cellent thing for the administering of liquid 
medicine to small birds. But be careful not 
to break off the end of the glass nozzle in 
the beak of the patient.—J. T. Brrp. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules; All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of GARDENING, 17, Murnival-street, Llolborn, 
London, H.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusuisuer, Zhe name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he inay desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GaRnvdENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries ca:not 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their conununication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, ete.—lair examples 
of each subject—not more than four in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are iwt 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly, 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Twelve Sweet-scented Roses (J. H. Mason).— 
The following varieties are very sweetly perfumed, 
and they have fairly long buds:—Pharisaer, Mme. 





made next after he has paid the tax.—Bar- 
RISTER. 





BIRDS. 


Death of canary (M. Guthrie).—The cause 
of your canary’s death was congestion of the 
lungs, the effects, probably, of the severe 
weather so recently encountered. Should 
another bird at any time show similar symp- 


Abel Chatenay, Boadicea, Betty, General MacArthur, 
W. EE. Lippiatt, Mme. Jules Grolez, Mrs. John Laing, 
Ulrich Brunner, Hugh Dickson, General Jacqueminot, 
and Gustave Grunerwald. 

Hydrangeas.—We should say that the cause of 
your Hydrangeas behaving as they do is not any 
fault in their culture, but simply this: that instead 
of your plants being the common Hydrangea, they 
are Hydrangea japonica, which, treat it as you may, 
will only produce a few of the large sterile flowers 
around the outside of the cluster. 


Cinerarias unsatisfactory (C. E.).—The Cine- 
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that which affects the Paris Daisy (Chrysanthemum 
frutescens). These maggots turn into chrysalides, 
and hatch out into flies, which in turn lay their eggs 
on the leaves of the plants. Cinerarias are, aS a rule, 
not much infested with these insects, which rarely 
damage the plant sufficiently to interfere with their 
blooming. The only method of eradicating the disease 
is to pick off each leaf that is attacked, or to cut out 
the parts affected and burn them. 


Violets unsatisfactory (E. E.).—The Violets 
sent are free from disease. Blooms produced during 
cold weather, especially during the interval between 
the late autumn and early spring periods of flower- 
ing often lack colour. As the sun becomes more 
powerful the colour of the blooms will probably 
deepen, The treatment of the plants appears to have 
been perfectly correct. April is a good time to plant 
out the runners and to form fresh beds of the out- 
door plants. Some of the single varieties, such as 
California and Princess of Wales, have far longer 
stalks than the old-fashioned kinds. 


The Fairy Rose (A. F. G.).—The true Fairy Rose 
is R. Lawrenceana, but it is rarely met with now. 
The perpetual-flowering dwarf forms of R. polyantha 
are also termed Fairy, Roses, but we believe the 
variety you knew as the Fairy Rose many years ago 
was the Miniature Provence De Meaux. We believe it 
is very largely grown as a pot-plant in France. Cer- 





tainly it deserves to be, for it is a charming little 
Rose, blooming outdoors in June just after the Scotch 
Roses. There is a Moss Rose also called De Meaux. 
This is very pretty, but its growth is not so com- 
pact as that of the Pompon or Miniature Provence 
variety. 

Dahlias from cuttings (D.).—The young-struck 
plants should be potted on as required and kept in 
a frame to make growth. It is scarcely safe to plant 
out until the first week in June,’ this giving the 


plants time to grow to a good size and become well’ 


hardened. The dwarfer and more bushy the growth 
in young plants the better they are for planting out. 
The ground intended to be planted with Dahlias 
should be some time previously trenched or deeply 
dug and a good dressing of manure applied. 


Climbers for cool lean-to greenhouse (M.).— 
We do not think you could do better than plant 
Clematis indivisa lobata and Habrothamnus elegans, 
the former bearing a pure white flower and the 
second a Ted flower. You might also use a William 
Allen Richardson Rose to advantage, and 16 feet 
would take the three very well. Plant the Rose in 
the centre. Begonias, Fuchsias, Zonal and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, and double Petunias are bright 
through the summer. Bulbs of various classes, Cycla- 
men, Primulas, Cinerarias, Heaths, and Indian 
Azaleas are gay. in early spring; and with Chrysan- 
themums, of which there is now a great variety, ex- 
tending over a long period of blooming, you should 
be able to keep a small house gay. 


Begonia tubers (R.).—As' you say your Begonia 





rarias are attacked by a leaf-maggot very similar to 


tubers are starting into growth it is evident they 
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need potting. Pots should not be too large at first. 
You would no doubt find those 3} inches, and 5 inches 
for the largest, do very well. Have the pots quite 
clean, and some well-broken drainage in the bottom. 
On this place a few pieces of rough, turfy soil, and 
then fill up with a compost of one half turfy loam, 
the rest being old hot-bed manure, leaf-soil, and 
sand. Place the tubers in the soil so that the tops 
just show. Water gently and stand in a greenhouse 
or frame near the glass where there is a_ little 
warmth. When the growths are strong, and pots 
fairly filled with roots, shift into pots one size larger, 
in which the plants may flower. Keep up a gentle 
warmth until the end of May, when the plants will do 
without fire heat. Water as the soil requires it. 


Creepers for wire-netting (C.).—The blue Pas- 
sion-flower is a quick grower when once established, 
and retains its Jeafage through the winter, only cast- 
ing its leaves when the young growth begins to push 
in the spring. The Jasmine will also grow on a wire 
fence, with judicious training, though this is bare in 
the winter. The Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho) 
soon covers a large space with its great leaves; but 
this is a deciduous climber. Cobsea scandens and 
Lophospermum scandens are quick-growing climbers. 
The former is a perennial evergreen, but must be 
treated as an annual in the open, as it is almost 
invariably killed during the winter. The latter is an 
annual. Eeccremocarpus scaber soon covers a large 
space, and runs well on wire-netting. It is usually 
hardy in the south-west. ‘Troprolum tuberosum is 
also a fast grower during the summer months, and 
very effective in the autumn when studded with its 
Orange blossoms, while the Canary Creeper is very 
pretty in the summer. The common Virginian Creeper 
(Ampelopsis hederacea) is a rapid-growing climber, 
but, being deciduous, is bare during winter. 

Pentstemon (Pimlico).—This is the name of the 
plant a shoot of which you send. The best way to 
manage these charming plants is to sow the seed 
Ttather early in the spring in a gentle warmth, harden- 
ing the seedlings off and planting out in May or 


| 
June. Then they will all flower by the autumn, when | 


cuttings may be taken from the best of them, and 
the rest be discarded. The seed must be got in 
under glass, either in a frame over a gentle hot-bed 
or on a greenhouse shelf. Fairly light and rich loamy 
soil will do, and a sheet of glass should be laid over 
the box or pan until the young plants are up. Prick 
them off when large enough, and finally plant out— 
18 inches apart—in good soil and an open situation. 
On a light, warm soil the old plants frequently sur- 
vive the winter, especially in the south; but they are 
never to be depended upon, so that plenty of cuttings 
should be taken in September or October, and 
wintered in a cool house or frame. These will all 
flower well the following season. It is possible that 
your plants may start from the base, but we are 
doubtful, judging from the piece you send. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The Loquat (Eriobotyra japonica} (Rockhurst).— 
This is the name of the plant a leaf of which you 
send. It is a native of Japan, and in our country is 
tender, being only suitable for warm and sheltered 
places. The large evergreen leaves are very hand- 
some, and in warm districts it flowers, the blossoms 
being white. It does not fruit in the open air in 
ngland. If you have a warm position on a wall, 
then we should advise you to plant it out, living as 
you do in a south-west town. 

Ivy (J. Turnbull Smith).—We cannot but think 
that if you were to prepare a bed of good soil, say 
about 3 feet wide and 2 feet in depth, and then put 
out strong plants of-a vigorous variety of Ivy, such 
as Emerald Green, you would have no difficulty what- 
ever in covering the said wall. It is more than likely 
that the tree-roots rob the soil and thus cause the 
Ivy to fail. "It may be, too, that the soil is very 
dry, in which case the remedy is in your own hands. 
If so then apply a good mulch of rotten manure and 
water well until you get the Ivy established. 

Silver-leaved Ivy (J.).—There are so many really 
beautiful Silver-leaved Ivies, that it is a matter of 
opinion as to which is the best self-clinging variety. 
Taking into account the robustness of constitution, 
freedom of growth and general ornamental qualities, 
we should say that the variety named Hedera mar- 
ginata grandis eclipses all its congeners. Its large 
ovate leaves are broadly margined with creamy-white, 
while the centre is shaded with soft grey. Unlike 
some of the other silvered sorts, the variety under 
notice grows freely and fills up well at the bottom. 
To be seen in the best possible condition it should be 
planted in a moist and somewhat shady spot. 


FRUIT. 


Treatment of Orange-tree (J. P., B’head).— 
The best time to repot it will be about the first week 
in April. You will haye to be very careful as to the 
watering so as to avoid getting the soil into a sour 
eondition, which will be fatal to it. The best com- 
post for Oranges is turfy loam, leaf-mould,.with a 
liberal sprinkling of silver-sand, and rough nodules 
of charcoal, this being of a lasting nature. When 
once established, the Orange-tree will stand for years 
without being repotted, the necessary assistance being 
given by occasional doses of liquid manure during 
the spring and early summer months. When in full 
growth, Orange-trees require plenty of water, both at 
the roots and overhead, in winter only enough being 
given to keep the soil moist. To get perfect fruit, 
Orange-trees require a higher temperature than that 
of a greenhouse; a temperature of 55 degs. by night 
and 60 degs. in the day by fire-heat, with a rise of 
15 degs. to 20 degs. by sun-heat, will be desirable. 

Temperature for starting Vines (C. R.).—A 
night temperature of about 60 degs. will be sufficient 
until the Vines have started to grow. The heat 
should be raised gradually to 70 degs. until the Vines 
come into flower. When the Grapes.have set, a 
lower temperature may be maintained until the ston- 
ing period has passed, when, if necessary, a rise of a 
few degrees may be allowed. For day temperatures 
a rise of 5 degs. may be allowed by fire heat in dull, 
cold weather, and of 10 degs. or more by sun heat, up 
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to 80 degs. or 90 degs., as the season advances. In 
the morning, as soon as the temperature has risen 
above the required point, a little air should be ad- 
mitted by the top ventilators, increasing this as the 
temperature rises during the day, closing early in the 
afternoon. When the Grapes begin to colour admit 
air freely both night and day. 


VEGETABLES. 


Tomatoes in bloom (Anxious).—As your Tomato- 
plants. are just. about to flower, it is with them a 
critical time, as if you-do not get the blooms to set, 
no fruits will result. You will find that if you give 
the truss or the entire plant a gentle shake or tap 
two or three times a day it will help to disperse the 
pollen and fertilise the flowers. Or you may shake 
pollen on to a piece of white paper, and then gather 
it up with a tiny camel’s-hair brush, touching the 
pistils with it. That fertilises the flowers. Your 
warmth is very good, but in the day give plenty of 
air, without causing a cold current or draught. Also 
water very sparingly, and keep the atmosphere of the 
house fairly dry. Plenty of ventilation will help to 
that end. Once the flowers are set fruit will soon 
follow. 


Rape-dust for Potatoes (G. C. Smith).—Rape- 
dust is very noxious to all ground insects, and may 
be employed as an exterminator of wire-worm with 
excellent results. As a manure for Potatoes we have 
it on excellent authority that, if Rape-dust alone is 
used, it produces a luxuriant top-growth and but a 
poor crop of tubers. It is, therefore, best used in 
combination with other manures. But, seeing that 
your soil consists of grass-land recently dug up, we 
think you may employ it at the rate of 7 cwts. per 
acre or from 3} ozs. to 4 ozs. per square yard, with 
every prospect of securing a full, if not a very heavy, 
crop of Potatoes as a result. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


H. A. Drennan.—If you make the soil very firm 
and use good turf, you will have no trouble as re- 
gards sinking.——R. W. Hunter.—We know of no such 
book as you inquire about.——H. V. A.—‘‘ French 
Gardening or Intensive Cultivation,’’ T. Newsome. 
F. Steel and Co. ‘Price 1s. net. There is a book on 
the subject now in the press.——Pat.—It is quite im- 
possible to assign any reason for the failure of your 
bulbs as you give us no details of your mode of cul- 
ture, which, we fear, is utterly wrong.——E. D. 
Daniel.—If you attend well to the plants during the 
summer in the way of watering and mulching, you 
may plant them at once—that is, if they have plenty 
of roots. Otherwise we would advise you to leave 
them until the autumn.——M. A. B.—Leave the 
flowers on the Aspidistra, they will do no harm to 
the plant.——Amateur.—The plants you refer to are 
in small pots, and are used for making fresh beds in 
the open air. They are of no use for fruiting this 
year.——Pea-grower.—Your idea is a very good one, 
and will answer quite well.——P. Burton.—‘‘ New 
Creations in Plant Life,’ by W. 8S. Harwood. The 
Macmillan Company, London.——Mrs. Hicks.—Poppy 
Anemones (Anemone coronaria), of which there are 


| Many races, such as Anemones de Caen, A. de Nice, 


and the St. Brigid Anemones, all merely selections 
from the Poppy Anemone. Easily raised from seed, 
and growing feely in this country.——Anzious Be- 
ginner.—Judging from the material you send, we 
should say that it is of no value whatever, more 
especially for such soil as yours. What you want 
for such a light soil is plenty of cow-manure. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—J. R. K.—1, Sparmannia 
africana; 2, Celsia cretica; 3, Eupatorium Wendlandi; 


| 4, Dendrobium nobile.——F.—1, Double Jew’s Mallow 


(Kerria japonica fi.-pl.); 2, Euonymus latifolius argen- 
teus; 3, Retinospora plumosa; 4, Pyrus japonica.—— 
C.—1, Grevillea robusta; 2, Pteris cretica albo-lineata ; 








8, Adiantum capillus-Veneris; 4, Lachenalia aurea.—— 
W. S.—1, Daffodil Orange Phoenix; 2, Narcissus maxi- 
mus; 3, N. cernuus; 4, N. Golden Spur.——N. R.— 
1, Staphylea colchica; 2, Boronia megastigma; 3, 
Chlorophytum elatum; 4, Forsythia suspensa.—— 
P. E.—1,Anomatheca cruenta; 2, Berberis Darwini; 3, 
Kerria japonica fl.-pl.; 4, Cytisus racemosus.——A.— 
1, Francoa ramosa; 2, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum ; 
3, Narcissus Telamonius plenus; 4, Narcissus princeps. 
——J. H.—1, The Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya 
ternata); 2, Diplacus glutinosus; 8, Aubrietia Camp- 
belli; 4, Anemone coronaria.——A. M. L. B, G@. L.— 
Clematis indivisa.a—-—M. C. Knowles.—The Summer 
Snowflake (Leucojum sstivum).——E. W.—Impossible 
to name without seeing flowers. 


Name of fruit.—J. D.—Pear evidently one of the 


forms of Calebasse, It is very difficult to say from 
one specimen only. 


Catalogues received.—Messrs. Young and Co., 
Hatherley, Cheltenham.—Catalogue of American 
Tree Carnations,——Barr. and Sons, 12, King-street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.—List of Hardy Perennials, 
Alpine Plants, etc., etc.——Herberts’ Park Pottery 
Co., Darlaston, Staffs.—Illustrated Catalogue of 
Flower-pots, Saucers, Rustic Pottery, ete., ete.—— 
Amos Perry, Enfield, Middlesex.—Catalogue of Water 
Lilies.——James Mason, 63, Crawshay-road, N. Brix- 
ton, London, S.W.—General Catalogue of Seeds, 
Plants, etc.——Barr and Sons, King-street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.—New and Rare Flower Seeds for 1909; 
Floral Gems from South Africa for Spring Planting. 
——J. M. Thorburn and Co., 33, Barclay-street, New 
York.—List of Flower and Vegetable Seeds for 1909. 

Books received.—‘‘ Clay’s Successful Gardening ”’ 
(illustrated). Fourth edition. Clay and Son, Strat- 
ford, London, E.C.——‘‘ Supplement to the Official 
Catalogue and Culture Guide of the National Dahlia 
Society.” 


_ A ladies’ club for gardening.—In your weekly 
journal for amateurs have you ever been asked for 
information re starting a ladies’ club or society for 
gardening? I am living in the heart of Cornwall, 
and find there are about a dozen ladies who are de- 
voted to their gardens, but who fail to make the 
most of them. I have a large, wild garden, and am 
fairly successful with my fruit and flowers, especially 
Roses, so I think if we all met now and then, we might 
mutually help each other.—Mrs. R. T. STEVENS. 

[There is no reason why a club of ladies 
devoted to gardening should not exist, but 
the worst of it is that all societies with 
limited aims are often failures, because of 
its being nobody’s business to do the work. 
Anything but a slight, informal thing would 
probably be a failure. We have known gar- 
den societies which had one meeting and 
never met more.—ED. ] 


GARDENERS’ APRONS.—The value of an 
apron to the gardener is well known, more 
especially to those who have to stand at the 
potting-bench a great deal. We can heartily 
recommend the aprons made by Messrs, 
Shaw and Montgomery, 628, Argyle-street, 
Anderton, Glasgow. ‘hey are made in two 
materials, blue serge and blue twill. A very 
useful addition is the pocket, which will be 
found handy for holding pruning-knife, etc., 
so as to free the hands for tying up plants, 
ete. What is popularly known as ‘‘the bib”’ is 
also useful, this keeping the upper part of 
the clothing clean. Both forms are well cut, 
thus fitting well. 
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SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, FREE. 


No. 75.—MELON & CUCUMBER FRAME. 
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12ft. x GFt. £315 0 
16ft. X 6ft. £415 0 


No. 60.—PLANT PRESERVER, 
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Made up to any length. 
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Cross Bar and Handle, 15s, each. 


DITTO, Unglazed and Unpainted, 5,6 each. J 


Place your Order early. 
Orders of 403. value and upwards 
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SPRING PRUNING OF ROSES. 


Wuy do we prune our Roses? ‘The wild 
Roses answer that question. Examine some 
old hedge where the wild Brier has revelled 
for some years, and you will find numbers of 
old, worn-out growths, some even dead, while 
from the base of the bush there spring one, 
or perhaps two, splendid growths, produced 
last summer. Watch these at the flowering 
period, and you will find they produce far 
more handsome clusters of blossom than the 
decrepit, worn-out shoots. I think the main 
point to observe in pruning is to freely cut 
away old wood—that which is more than two 
years old. 

I take it that the majority of readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED grow Roses rather 
for their beauty in the garden and to cut for 
house decoration than to exhibit at the Rose 
shows, so that I will dismiss the latter from 
these remarks simply by saying that if you 
go in for exhibiting, you must prune hard. 
Some of the glorious garden Roses are 
shockingly ill-treated each year in the matter 
of pruning. Instead of having large bushes 
of such grand sorts as Caroline Testout, 
Viscountess Folkestone, Marie Van Houtte, 
ete., the plants are simply-robbed of their 
growths, producing not half the display they 
are capable of doing by a moderate pruning. 
I would remind readers that the pruning of 
Roses the first season is essentially severe. 
Cut the growths back to within 4 inches or 
6 inches of their base, excepting climbers. 
These should be cut back to within 2 feet of 
their base. This seems rather drastic where 
a tall 6-feet or 7 feet plant is concerned, but 
it pays to have the base well furnished with 
new growths, and we cannot get this without 
the severe pruning. 

Assuming that one is about to commence 
pruning, a good pruning-knife should be pro- 
cured, a pair of secateurs, a small Grecian 
hand-saw, pair of leather gloves, and a 
sharpener for the knife. For the last a piece 
of Willow cut flat with notches cut into it, 
and then powdered sandstone and grease 
applied, makes a_ splendid sharpening 
medium. Proceed to cut away dead wood, 
then soft, pithy, unripened shoots, and one 
or two of the oldest growths. Cut these all 
down to the ground. This is supposing the 
work was not done in September and Octo- 
her, which is best. Now we have left the 
hest of the growths made last year, some of 
them springing from wood of the previous 
year. How far back to shorten these de- 
pends upon their relative vigour, and to 
simplify this the majority of Roses may be 
placed in either one or the other of the fol- 
lowing groups, relative to their growth: 

MODERATE GROWERS, such as White Lady, 
cut back to three or four eyes or buds from 
their base and laterals—that is, small shoots 





one or two eyes. MEDIUM GROWERS—for 
xample, Fisher Holmes—cut back to within 
5 inches or 6 inches of their base; laterals 
two to three eyes. VIGOROUS GROWERS, such 
as Caroline Testout, cut back to from 8 inches 
to 15 inches; laterals three to four eyes. 
VERY VIGOROUS, such as Ulrich Brunner, cut 
back to within 15 inches or 24 inches of their 
base; laterals 4 inches to 6 inches. In the 
case of 





have produced a mass of small, twiggy 
growths, cut them back quite hard—I mean 
the old growths—so as to make the bushes 





| break ote from their base, which they will 


do freely if their roots are in a healthy state. 
Rosa, 





CHINA TEA ROSES. 
I HAVE no desire to add to the difficulties of 


RAMBLERS, retain last year’s growths full | nomenclature, but it is quite justifiable, I 


length, save an inch or two of the extreme 
ends ; laterals from the previous year’s wood 
retain 4 inches to 6 inches long. Remove as 
much old wood as can be spared. The Mul- 
tiflora Roses, such as Crimson Rambler, Car: 
mine Pillar, ete., often suffer much in their 
two-year-old wood. If at all brown, cut it 
clean out. The Wichuraiana Roses, Ayr- 
shire and Evergreen Roses, Teas and Noi- 
settes, etc.,. should be freed of their old 
wood when the retention is likely to cause 
overcrowding, although on walls some Reses 
keep their old wood in good condition for 
several years. It may be taken as a general 
rule that the one-year-old, well-ripened 
growths of fast-growing Roses give the best 
results, and always remember to remove old 
wood soon after the plants have blossomed, 
thus aiding the young wood to properly 
mature. 

When planting Roses on walls, always pro- 
vide them with plenty of space, so that their 
growths may be spread out in a fan-like 
manner. This is far better than using the 
knife or secateur too freely. 

Standard Roses may be treated on the same 
lines as bushes and climbers which we have 
been considering above. Let their heads be 
well thinned in the centre, and also prune, if 
possible, to an eye looking outward. Sorts 
producing long Scores may have the growths 
tied to the stem in an umbrella-fashion. Do 
not prune Weeping Roses the first year, but 
tie over in this way. After flowering, cut 
away one or two growths, to encourage 
new growths for next year’s blossoming. 

In pruning Tea Roses and any sorts that 
have suffered from the winter, cut back the 
shoots having brown pith, even if it means 
eutting down to the ground. Where the 
wood is uninjured, leave one growth of each 
Tea-scented variety a good length, even 
though new shoots have started. This is 
helpful to those growths that are pruned. In 
dealing with wild-like Roses, such as the 
Briers, Scotch, rugosa, and various species, 
very little pruning is needed beyond thinning 
them of a superabundance of growths, and 
the same may be said of Rose hedges. ‘To 
encourage a bushiness at the base, cut down 
a growth or two of each plant every year. 
Where Roses are planted in groups, a more 
uniform growth and blooming are obtained 





if they are pruned hard, even to within 
4 inches or 5 inches of the ground each year. 


think, to separate those Roses that resemble 
the China or Bengal, and that are now 
grouped with the ‘Tea-scented, from those 
sorts among the Chinas that have a strong 
likeness to the Teas. In the one case, if 
planted and treated as Chinas, one is apt to 
imagine they are as hardy as the common 
Blush China; while on the other hand, the 
blossoms are so small, generally speaking, 
as to be misleading. The varieties I shall 
name are very free-flowering, and would in 
themselves, planted as a bed of a kind, form 
a very respectable Rose-garden of ever- 
blooming Roses. Taking those that are now 
catalogued with the China Roses, I would 
name 

IRENE WATTS, quite a large flower, of won- 
drous beauty. The colour is a very delicate 
flesh-pink. It is said to be a seedling form 
of Mme. Laurette Messimy. The growth is 
vigorous, eminently fitting it for a small 
hedge, and it makes a charming standard. 

Mu. LAURETTE MESSIMY, a variety per 
haps nearer to the Chinas than the Teas, is 
now well known and a favourite for garden 
decoration. It is excellent as a standard. 
I saw a plant growing in a front garden near 
the nurseries of Messrs. B. R. Cant, and 
Sons, of Colchester, which, I should think, 
must have been 5 feet or 6 feet through. If 
such a tree had been planted away from the 
dusty road, how beautiful it would have 
been ! 

CoMTESSE DE CAYLA is distinct in colour 
—a sort of coppery-carmine, with a rich 
shading of orange. This Rose should be in 
every garden, for it never fails to give a 
delightful bud, two or three together, making 
a charming button-hole. Its growth is 
strong and ‘erect, suitable either for hedge or 
standard. 

Mme. EUGENE RESAL is in the same way 
as Mme. L. Messimy, and is really more 
beautiful; but its blossoms droop too much 
to make it effective in the garden. It is a 
splendid sort for standard or half-standard., 

QUEEN MaB and ARETHUSA deserve to be 
planted together. They are exactly alike in 
growth, but the former has lovely littl 
blooms of apricot colour, and in the other 
the flowers are yellow, with apricot tinting. 

*CHARLOTTE KLEMM is certainly one of the 
best garden Roses introduced for some years. 
There is a wonderful brilliancy obtained 
from the first opening of its almost scarlet 










































































































flowers, and they are so large that one can 
hardly believe the Rose was raised from 
Cramoisie-Supérieure and Alfred Colomb. 

Other very charming kinds are *Aurore, 
Alice Hamilton, Cardinal, *Mme. H. Monte- 
fiore, Baron Piston de St. Cyr, *Duke of 
York, Unermudliche, and Louis Chabrier. 
The varieties I have gleaned from the Tea- 
scented group, which, I think, may fittingly 
be placed with the above-named sorts, are 
Corallina, Warrior, Dainty, Beryl, General 
Schablikine, Mme. Louis Poucet, Enchan- | 
trees, *Princesse de Sagan, Mme. C. P. 
Strussheim, Safrano, Safrano a fleurs rouge, 
Sulphurea, Fairy Queen, Betty Berkeley, 
Papa Gontier and its striped sport, Rain- 
bow, *Albert Patel, Comtesse Sophy Torby, 
Souvenir de Catherine Guillot, and *Ma 
Capucine. There are, doubtless, many 
more, but this will provide a selection of | 
nearly three dozen, which would give anyone 
an opportunity of testing them together in 
one mass, Those sorts that are rather dwarf 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 





TWO PROMISING NEW COMPOSITES 
FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


WITH the opening up of such a large portion 
of the African Continent during the last few 
years, it is but natural to expect that our 
gardens will be enriched with many plants 
therefrom. Of the natives of that region, 
Coleus thyrsoideus has already become a gene- 
ral favourite, a prominent feature being the 


| fact that its blossoms are produced during the 


depth of winter. ‘Two new Composites from 
the Uganda district also flower at the same 
time of the year, and when better known, 
they will, doubtless, be largely grown for the 
winter embellishment of the greenhouse. 
One of these is herewith illustrated—namely, 

ELANGEA TOMENTOSA, which has _ been 
flowering in the greenhouse at Kew for some 
time. As may be seen, the flowers and ar- 
rangement thereof very much suggest one of 





Elangea tomentosa. 


or spreading I have indicated with an as- 
terisk. I think that Gruss an Teplitz 
should either be included in this group or 
else the Noisettes. Rosa. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pruning climbing Roses (A. L. W.).—In the 
case of your climbing Roses planted last autumn, 
experience proves it to be best to cut back the 
growths rather severely the first season. The roots 


have less work to do, so that they can supply the | 


buds or eyes remaining with abundant sap, with the 
result that towards the autumn some fine shoots 
appear. We should advise you to cut the growths 
back to about 12 inches or 18 inches of the base. 
You can do this at once. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip- 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bownd in 2 vols., half vellum, 24s. net. Of 
all booksellers. 





From a photograph in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


the Eupatoriums, but the stems and_ the 





_struck from cuttings. 


broadly lanceolate leaves, which are clearly | 


serrated, are clothed with a white tomentum, 
this giving to a plant a strikingly hoary ap- 
pearance. In colour the flower-heads are 
pale lilac, with a lighter centre. The plants 
at Kew are about a yard high, and freely 
branched. Judging by appearance, it will 
prove to be a plant of easy propagation and 
culture, and, doubtless, will, before long, be 
distributed, for at present it. cannot be ob- 
tained from nurseries. ‘The second plant to 
mention from the same region is 
COREOPSIS GRANTI, which was shown last 


winter at some of the meetings of the Royal | 


Horticultural Society. It is a plant of a half- 
shrubby character, clothed with neat bi-pin- 
nate leaves. The flowers are of a bright 
yellow colour, and from 14 inches to 2 inches 
in diameter. Individually they last well, and 
as a succession is kept up for some time, this 


plant is already proving itself of value for the | 
| embellishment of the greenhouse during the 





| 8 feet, and still appears to be growing. 
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winter and early spring months. Like the 
preceding, this Coreopsis is a plant of ready 
propagation and simple cultural require- 
ments. xX. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Diplacus glutinosus.—Referring to the note by 
“FF, W. D.,” in your issue of the 6th inst., I shall 
be obliged if you will kindly inform me what is the 
proper name for this plant, as I cannot find it in any 
of my gardening books, nor do I see it in any of the 
catalogues I have. I was not aware that it was a 
greenhouse plant, and may mention that I planted 
one out-of-doors here three years ago on a south-west 
wall, where it has already grown to a height of 
It is prac- 
tically evergreen with me, has lost but few leaves 
this winter, and is in bloom from early summer 
(about May, I think, last year) until nearly Christ- 
mas. It flowers very profusely, and the sprays make 
an excellent tahle-decoration, the colour of the 
prettily-shaped blossoms being very pleasing by arti- 
ficial (electric) light.—F. C. B., Bray, Co. Wicklow. 


[You will find the plant under the above 


|name in the catalogues of those who grow 


greenhouse plants. It is now referred to 
Mimulus, from which it differs in the plants 
being more woody at the base.] 

Greenhouse plants in bad condition.—Will 
you kindly tell me the cause of the discoloration on 
the Arum leaves I am sending? I have about 
eighteen, plants, and every one is affected in the same 
way, although the flowers are fine and stand on stems 
from 8 feet to 4 feet in length. They were the same 
last year, and my gardener then thought he had 
given them rather too much fertiliser; but they are 
even worse this year. Can you suggest a remedy? 
Is it a disease likely to affect other plants? Some 
Streptosolens in the same group in my conservatory 
have the lower leaves of the spray discoloured, and 
some of the buds fall off. Also some Lord Roberts 
Heliotrope have the lower leaves discoloured and 
shrivelled.—J. D. 

[You give us no information as to the con- 
dition under which the plants are grown, 
hence it is difficult—in fact, well-nigh im- 
possible—to advise thereon. True, there is 
a reference to the conservatory, and if this 
structure is like many conservatories that 
may be met with, the ill-health of the plants 
can be accounted for. All the subjects you 
have enclosed need a good, light position 
during the winter, and sufficient ventilation 
whenever possible to ensure a light, buoyant 
atmosphere. Overcrowding, too, is very 
injurious to the health of the plants, and in- 
sect pests must be guarded against. The 
Callas, we have very little doubt, are grown 
under such conditions that the leaves are 
too soft in texture to keep in good condition. 
When sending further queries, please write 
on one side of the paper only.] 

Propagating Azaleas.—I have some very good 
Azaleas, which I wish to layer or take cuttings off. 
Which do you advise, and of the new or old wood?— 
TWEED. 

[Presumably you refer to the greenhouse 
or Indian Azaleas. It will be practically 
impossible to layer these; but they can be 
struck from cuttings of the young, growing 
shoots, taken off at a length of 2 inches to 
3 inches, and dibbled into well-drained pots 
of fine, sandy peat, made very firm. After 
this they must be covered with a bell-glass and 
stood in shade in a warm house. This is 
the only way to strike Indian Azaleas, yet 
at the same time, it can scarcely be recom- 
mended to the amateur, as they need very 
careful treatment. Nearly all the Azaleas 
met with in this country are propagated and 
grown in Belgium. They are grafted on to 
a vigorous-growing stock, and very rarely 
Considering the cheap 
rate at which thriving little plants can be 
purchased in the autumn, we cannot advise 
you to attempt their propagation. ] 


Repotting Amaryllises.—I am greatly obliged 


| by your kind and prompt reply, in March 27th issue, 


anent young Amaryllis bulbs. Would you please tell 


| if I should now repot the parent bulb, too, in the 


compost you advise?—T WEED. 

[If your parent bulb of Amaryllis is not 
showing flower, we should advise you to repot 
it at once, using the same kind of compost, 
and giving it the same treatment as recom- 
mended on page 176. Should it, however, 
be about to flower, the better plan will be 
to wait till the blossoms are past, and then 
repot immediately.] 

Heating greenhouse (page 168, March 20th).— 
I suggest that ‘‘ Oakleigh’s’”’ trouble in keeping his 
lamp burning probably arises from want of air. 1 
am unable to explain exactly why the trouble arises, 
more particularly during frost; but I have found 
that frost causes the house to become too air-tight, 
especially in the case of a new house. I think, if 
he gives the smallest crack of ventilation his lamp 
will burn satisfactorily.—CAMBERLEY. 
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FERNS. 


POLYPODIUM IRIOIDES RA 
CRISTATUM. 

Ouk illustration represents this very fine 
variety of an. otherwise simple,  plain- 
fronded member of the great Polypodium 
family. Normally, it has strap- like, pointed 
fronds, not unlike those of our native Hart’s- 
tongue, and it is curious to note how this 
similarity extends to the ‘‘sports’’ in ques- 
tion, which is extremely like the similarly- 
named variety of Scolopendrium. It was 
introduced by Mr. W. Bull, of Chelsea, from 
Queensland in 1895, and named P. i. loba- 
tum, but it received an award of merit in 
1899 from the R.H.S. under the amended 
name given above. The species is a native 
of the ‘East Indies, Mauritius, Trinidad, and 
Australia, so requires warm treatment. As 


MO- 





will be noted, it forms a compacter plant 
than most of the Polypodies, whose general 
characteristic, as the name, meaning ‘‘many- 
footed,’ implies, is a rambling rhizome, with 
fronds at more or less distant intervals. It 
is known in Queensland as the Cape Hill- 
borough Fern. 


VARIETIES OF FERNS FOR HANGING- 
BASKETS. 
For the stove, Adiantum amabile is with- 
out doubt the finest of all tha Maiden-hairs 
for baskets. It grows quickly, and young 
plants soon appear round the sides, thus 
forming a dense mass of pale green fronds. 
A. caudatum is one of the 
medium-sized baskets. A. concinnum is not 
so much grown as it should be; its long, 
arching fronds are most beautiful with the 
roseate tint upon them, A. Farleyense does 
well also in baskets. Asplenium longissi- 
mum, when well grown, will produce fronds 
more than 6 feet in length; this is one of 


best for small or | 





| tenuifolia, 


| magnificum, A. 


| 


'small-growing kind, 
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the best of its class. 
Ellisiana is better grown in a basket than 
in a pot, with less “dange sr of injury to its 
fronds; this is a lovely Kern when seen in 
good condition. 


medium-sized baskets. D. fijiensis and 
D. f. major are both good sorts. D. Moore- 


ana makes a grand basket ern, and so does 
D. polyantha, and of newer introductions D 
tenuifola Veitchiana is one of the most ele- 
gant kinds in cultivation. 


Cheilanthes hirta | 


Davallia bullata is fine for | 


Gymnogramma | 


schizophylla gloriosa is a splendid kind for | 


basket culture—better even than for pots. 
For the temperate house, A. amabile, already 
mentioned, A. assimile, A. cuneatum, A. gra- 
cillimum, and A. Williamsi are all fine for 
baskets. Cheilanthes elegans I have often 
found to grow better in baskets in a rather 
dry atmosphere than in pots. Davallia ele- 


gans is one of the prettiest; D. Tyermani, 
| quite distinct, 


with its glaucous fronds; D. 


Polypodium irioides ramo-cristatum. 


and D. pyxidata are also good 
basket Ferns. Goniophlebium sub-auricula- 


| 


tum is one of the finest of all Ferns for large | 


baskets. Hypolepis distans is seldom seen 
in cultivation, but it is, nevertheless, a beau- 
tiful kind for either baskets or pots. Lygo- 
dium scandens can be accommodated to bas- 


kets, as it is to trailing upon trellises when 
in a pot. Nephrolepis davallioides furcans 
makes a fine plant for this purpose, so does 


N. tuberosa. Platycerium 
enduring Fern in any position. For a cool 
house there are Adiantum Capillus-veneris 
decorum, and A. venustum, 
all three be sing capital kinds for the purpose. 
Asplenium flaccidum is a most hardy variety, 
and longer in the fronds than A. bulbiferum, 
which is also a good basket kind. Davallia 
canariensis I have seen far better in baskets 
than in pots. D. Mariesi is a_ beautiful, 
better suited for small 
baskets than most Ferns. Niphobolus lin- 
gua is a good lasting Fern. With 


aleicorne is an | 


of the kinds suited to a temperate house will 
do in a greenhouse, especially during the 
summer months. It is not advisable in either 
case to let them be too much exposed to sun- 
shine; some shading should he provided, 
otherwise there is greater risk of injury, with 
more attention required for watering also. 
When well hardened off, small baskets of such 
as Davallia Mariesi could be suspended in a 
window for a few weeks during the summer 
season. J have found the fronds of Adian- 
tum cuneatum, when grown in baskets, to be 
more enduring in a cut state than if taken 
from pot plants. This is, no douht, caused 
by the additional exposure through the extra 
amount of air in circulation around the 
plant. GapAS 


MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS 
A GOOD supply of well-matured fronds for 
cutting or well-grown examples suitable for 











house decoration in many instances, is not 
produced as it should be. It is the usual 
practice at this season of the year to repot 
the bulk of the Maiden-hair Ferns. One 
frequently hears the remark, when poorly- 
furnished samples are met with, that it is 
ae to have a good supply of fronds, 
taking into account the continual picking for 
various purposes that the plants are “sub 
jected to. To a great extent, and, no doubt, 
in several instances, this is correct, but we 
must not accept this as the sole reason of 
their feeble health. In the majority of in- 


| stances the plants are subjected to too much 


| heat, 


care most | 


and are also too penny disturbed 
at the roots. I have many plants which have 
not been disturbed at the roots for three 
years, and they are in the most robust health. 
The drainage in the first instance was in per- 
fect condition, and during the growing sea- 
son, and especially the hottest. months of 
summer, water is abundantly supplied, with 
frequent applications of stimulants, such as 
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guano and soot-water, or even weak liquid- | 
manure formed from fresh cow-manure and 
soot. The crowns of the plants are now 
bristling with young fronds, and, with the 
exception of those plants which are too large | 
for the pots, and which seem to require fresh 
soil, they will not be repotted. This annual 
repotting cripples the fronds. ‘The majority 
of my Maiden-hair Ferns are wintered in a 
temperature of 50 degs., and in severe 
weather it has often been considerably less. 
This appears to give the plants a good rest, 
as they afterwards start into growth with | 
renewed vigour. With the return of milder 
weather and an increase of temperature of 
5 degs. or 10 degs., the crowns of fronds will 
advance rapidly. A few plants arranged | 
with the Calanthes in a warmer structure, 
and which previously had been in a lower | 
temperature, are now one mass of healthy 
and large fronds. The secret of the cultiva- 
tion of Maiden-hair Ferns, to have perfect 
examples for house or conservatory decora- 
tion, with an ample supply for cutting, is | 
contained in a nutshell: Not to repot unless | 
actually needed or division necessary to in- | 
crease stock; abundant supplies of soft rain- 
water, and frequent feeding with stimulants 
during the growing season; a lower tempera- 
ture than generally accorded, with shade from 
sun, and an immunity from an arid atmos- 
phere or cold draughts. Plants grown as 
stated above are in capital condition foy 
placing in the house. a 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 
DAFFODILS IN THE HOUSE. | 
‘THOSE who grow their own Daffodils have an 
immense advantage over those who have to 
purchase their flowers. Truly, they may be 
purchased cheaply enough, but the number of 
varieties cultivated by wmarket-growers is 
very limited, and for this reason our decora- 
tions may present a sameness. ‘Those readers | 
who grow a goodly variety may very easily 
avoid such a state of affairs. In making the | 
most of our Daffodils in house decoration, 
plants in pots should play a conspicuous part, 
Those who have the convenience should, in 
the early autumn, pot up a representative lot 
of the different varieties. Few of the Daffo- 
dils take kindly to forcing, and this is really | 
rot a disadvantage. Three to five or more | 
bulbs should be placed in pots either 5 inches 
cr 6 inches in diameter. If plunged in Cocoa- 
nut-fibre or sifted ashes during the rooting, | 
and subsequently lifted and placed in a cold- 
frame, they may be removed indoors as they 
are coming into flower, and in this way main- 
tain a display over quite a long period. 
There are numerous yases and pots into 
which the flower-pots may be stood, or, if 
need be, the plants may be shaken out of the 
flower-pot and adjusted in position in many 
receptacles in the home. If plenty of fresh 
green (natural) Moss be placed round about 
the roots, the latter will be maintained in a | 
moist condition, and water may be applied 
from time to time with the certainty of the | 
Moss retaining it. There are many uses to | 
which plants in pots may be put. In windows, 
recesses, in the hall, on staircase, in casement 
windows, besides numerous other positions 
the Daffodils in pots are especially useful. 
All too frequently, however, the plants get 
neglected as regards watering. It is well to 
remember that gas plays havoe with such 
plants as the Daffodil, and for this reason 
plants in such circumstances should have due 
consideration. See that the rooms are well 
ventilated each day. 

We welcome the blossoms of the Daffodil in 
late March and early April, because their 
presence denotes deliverance from the frost 
and snow of our British climate, and also be- 
cause they are the harbingers of better days. 
Although Daffodils are easily arranged, | 
there are certain vases, etc., that are much | 
better suited to them than others. For in- | 
stance, some of the longer-tubed vases, that 
are perfectly straight, enable the decorator 
to adjust the blooms in a more natural and 
artistic manner than those with the opening 
sloping outward at the top of the vase. For 
this reason bowls and similar contrivances 
may also be used advantageously, but some 
wire network must be placed inside or fitted ! 
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| is the best. 


/ingly popular for the 
























































on to the opening. These artificial aids must 
not be apparent, however, otherwise the 
beauty of the display will be spoiled. There 
is a tendency to use far too many flowers, as 
a rule; not only is this a waste of valuable 
material, but such crowded arangements are 
never really pretty. Only recently I saw 
some of the flowers of Sir Watkin, Empress, 
Emperor, Horsfieldi, and others set up to 
great advantage. The natural length of their 
stems was preserved, and about three good 
flowers were disposed gracefully in rather 
tall specimen glasses, while the free use of 
Daffodil foliage created quite a charming 
Clear crystal glass receptacles have 
an advantage over everything else. 

Earlier in these notes reference was made 


to the advantage of being able to gather 


Daffodils out of one’s own garden, and no 
fo) 


| one who thinks for a moment can deny this. 


Let our beds and borders be planted with 
varieties that flower over a _ lengthened 
period, and then we may have Daffodils in 
succession, each variety differing in its cha- 


| racter to such an extent that there shall be 


no monotony, should some readers think this 
is possible. What is more delightful than 


| being able to gather a few blossoms as occa- 
| sion arises from our own collection of Daffo- 
| dils? 


It is a good plan to gather the flowers 
with a full length of flower-stalk. Should it 
be necessary to shorten the stem this can be 
done when adjusting the flowers in position. 


|A few pieces of the spiky Daffodil foliage 
| should be gathered at the same time, but this 


should be obtained from a number of plants. 

We prefer to change about the character of 
the flowers from time to time. In one room 
we would confine our flowers (if possible) to 


'the large trumpets represented by Golden 


Spur, Horsfieldi, Empress, and Emperor. 
Another room should have the medium- 
crowned flowers, of which Sir Watkin, 
Cynosure, Barri conspicuus, and similar 


sorts are excellent representatives, and so on 
through the different types of the flower. 
Better effects are usually obtained by con- 
fining each vase to blossoms of one type; a 
mixture of the large trumpet flowers with 
those of the medium-crowned and small- 
crowned flowers is seldom a success. For 
conspicuous positions, such as small tables in 
the drawing-room, on the sideboard or draw- 
ing-room table, and the equally important 
hall-table, a bowl of the flowers, lightly ad- 
justed in position and the spiky points of the 
foliage standing out here and there for effect, 
e Dainty little glass tubes for the 
dinner-table look very pretty, when not over- 
done, a few blossoms in each glass with a 
piece or two of their own foliage 1s ample for 
making a pretty picture. D. B. CRANE. 


PALMS IN THE DWELLING-HOUSE. 
From the symmetrical character of their 


growth, the lasting nature of their foliage, 
and the fact that they can, with care, be kept 


/in health for a long time in comparatively 


small pots, the different Palms are exceed- 
decoration of the 


| dwelling-house and for many similar pur- 


poses. Their culture is year by year on the 
increase, and vast numbers are now disposed 
of even in poor localities, that are served 
only by the costermongers’ barrows. Many 
of them are sold at a very cheap rate—so 
cheap, in fact, that it is difficult to under- 
stand how their cultivation can be a remu- 
nerative one. A very important point to the 
would-be purchaser is that, in order to ob- 
tain saleable plants in as short a time a6 pos- 
sible, Palms are often pushed on in consider- 
able heat, and, though charming to look at, 
they frequently suffer from exposure before 
they reach their final destination. From 
this circumstance, one is at once forced to 
the conclusion that for Palms intended for 
the embellishment of the dwelling-house, the 
best time to purchase them is in the warm 
summer months, as not only is the check of 
expcesure less at that season, but the plants 
have time to become well hardened before 
winter. That Palms will thrive in com- 
paratively small pots is often overlooked, and 
they are frequently shifted into larger ones 
to die. A mass of soil around the roots is 
very injurious to Palms of all kinds; hence, 
if the pots are well filled with roots, it is in 


dD. 
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many cases far better to assist them with one 
of the many concentrated manures now in 
use than to move them into larger pots. 

The roots of most Palms are very apt to 
coil around the bottom of the pot, and thus 
lift the ball of earth from its position. In 
this case the best plan, when watering, is to 
soak it in a pail of water, and, when drained, 
return to its place. This ensures the wetting 
of the whole of the soil, whereas if simply 
watered when the ball is partially lifted, the 
moisture escapes around the sides, and the 
ball of earth remains dry. This is exceed- 
ingly injurious to Palms, while, on the other 
hand, the soil must not be kept in a wet, 
sodden state, such as happens if water is 
allowed to stand in the saucers in which the 
plants are stood. Expcsure to sunshine 
during the summer, and a direct draught, 
are both of them unfavourable to the well- 
doing of Palms in general. Cleanliness is 
very essential, and the plants are greatly 
benefited, especially in the warm weather, 
by being watered overhead with a rcsed pot 
or stood out in the gentle rain. 

At one time almost the only Palm grown 
for dwelling-house decoration was that Fan 
Palm known generally as Latania borbonica, 
though by the botanist it is called Livistona 
chinensis. Nowadays, however, far and 
away the most popular is the genus Kentia, 
represented by two nearly allied species, K. 
Belmoreana and K. Forsteriana. ‘These are 
not at all difficult to keep in good condition 
provided they are, as above advised, gra- 
dually inured to the change. There are 
several other Palms available, but, being 
grown in far less numbers than the Kentias, 
they are, for the most part, much dearer. 
Of these may be especially mentioned 
Corypha australis, Cocos Weddelliana, 
Rhapis flabelliformis, Phoenix canariensis, 
Phoenix rupicola, Chameerops humilis, and 
Areca lutescens. X. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Annual Cypsophilas for cutting. 
Opinions differ as to what are the best 
adjuncts to vases of Sweet Peas; but most 
people agree that few better things in the way 
of foliage can be used than some of their 
own foliage. Most people, however, admit 
that it is unwise to cut much of this if the 
aim is to obtain quantities of blossoms, 
hence one has to look in other directions. 1 
have used with good effect, and have seen it 
used in connection with many table decora- 
tions at various shows, the annual forms of 
Gypsophila, particularly in bunches of light- 
coloured blossoms, such as Countess Spen- 
cer, Gladys Unwin, and Lovely (pinks), 
Norah Unwin (white), and Mrs. Collier 
(primrcse), if at the base of the arrange- 
ment some ‘‘greenery’’ is provided for. The 
fault seems to me to lie in rather overdoing 
Sweet Peas in the matter of embellishing ; 
they are, of course, intended to be the at- 
traction, and not be subsidiary to any other 
blossom or foliage. As a general rule, far 
too many blooms are put up together, and 
the beauty of the arrangement is lost to a 
great extent; but a few flowers loosely 
placed in a vase with sprays of Gypsophila 
are, I think, in light-coloured blossoms, per- 
missible, and, I venture to think, an im- 
provement; but, as Mr. Crane rightly points 
out, ‘‘thcse who desire to succeed in the 
arrangement of Sweet Pea blossoms should 
bear in mind one very simple, yet essential, 
rule—that each spray should stand out in- 
dividually. Particularly does this apply to 
those of the Spencer type. To those who 
are desirous of having the annual Gypso- 
philas, I would say that nothing is easier to 
grow. Now is the time to sow the seed, and 
if they are treated in exactly the same way 
as any other half-hardy annual—that is all 
they need. For keeping up a supply, seed 
ean be sown out-of-doors in April, and the 
delicate-looking blossoms can be used with 
other flowers—Poppies, for example.— 
W OODBASTWICK. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


WISTARIA. 
AMONG the trees and shrubs the Far East has 
given to us there is none more beautiful than 
the Wistaria, and though within the reach of | 
everyone to-day, how rare it is to see this | 
splendid climber used &s it aoe be, unless | 
it is where some old plant whose age runs | 
into scores of years, has spread’ at last to a | 
size which arrests the interest of all. We see 
the Wistaria planted here and there in ones | g 
and twos, and left to struggle through lean | 


—G. ARDENIN G ILLUSL HAL LD. 


of almost any sort may serve, and the clus- 
tered blue bunches are never finer than when 
lighting up a dark-leaved Pine or tumbling 
in disorder over some old forest tree when 
past its prime 

Grown commonly upon walls and house- 
fronts, variety and length of season are 
gained by planting in different aspects, one 
side succeeding another from spring to 
autumn, with first and second crops of flower. 
Trained along wires as a verdant coping to 
walls, or even upon iron railings the effect is 
good, and no plant is more easily kept in 


place, though, as the old stems toughen, iron | 


Wistaria multijuga alba in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


and weary years, whereas what would be 
easier to plan, or more enchanting when rea- 
lised, than a long pergola planted from end 
to end with blue and white Wistarias. The 
great thing is to start with young plants 
newly layered, put into rich soil for a | 
start, and saved the initial years of pot star- | 
vation which is their common fate in nurs- 
eries ; young roots without a tangle will do 
wonders in the way of rapid growth. Another 
point is not to plant too near the tree, when | 
such is chosen as the ‘‘host’’; a few feet 
further back make little difference in effect | 
(if so desired the stem may be laid prostrate 
and ‘“‘layered’’ up to the trunk), and it often 
makes years of difference in the result. Trees 





itself is doubled up in its embrace. A pretty 
way of training, common in Japan for long- 
branched kinds, is upon an ove sha trellis, 


through which the flowers hang together 
thickly in one unbroken sheet of colour. 
Bowers, and arches, and covered ways—no- 


thing comes amiss—and one old plant allowed 
to roam at will for seventy years or more, 
has clambered over walls and walks and 
covered ways, and tree after tree of noble 
stature, till it is quite a puzzle to discover 
where it begins and where it ends. Such 
freedom would not be welcome everywhere ; 
but, as a proof of what the tree can do, and 
in its yearly glory, for such old trees flower 


| even more freely than younger ones; that old 
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monster is worth a pilgrimage to see. In the 
milder parts of Britain it is very handsome 
trained as a standard, flowering later in the 
open than upon walls, though grown in this 
way it needs some care in pruning. A very 
pretty and uncommon way of hiding light 
iron-fencing—ugly in itself—is training Wie- 
taria over "it from end to end, and as the 
plants meet, grafting them into one mass. 
This forms a solid fence, and when in flower 
is charming in effect, and after-beauty may 
be had from large- flowered Clematis planted 
at intervals. The long, lithe shoots are very 
graceful trailing over rocks upon a ground- 
work of Ivy, or on the ‘looping 
chains so often hung from post to 
post; but for uses such as these 
it should be borne in mind that 
only in our southern gardens is the 
Wistaria quite hardy, though 
rarely harmed to any great extent 
when grown on walls, while what 
is sometimes lost in spring by late 
frost is often made up in the 
autumn. In places too cold for 
good results outdoors, the Wistaria 
is one of the best of greenhouse 
climbers, free from insects, easy to 
grow, fragrant, and sure in flower ; 
the best effect may then be had by 
grafting blue and white together 
to mingle freely. Small pot-grown 
standards, too, are forced in gentle 
heat for early spring, though with 
some loss of colour; and as table 
ornaments the blue Wistaria in 
flower is one of the prettiest of 
Japanese ‘‘pigmy trees.’’ In these 
and many other ways the Wistaria 
serves us well; while he who 
plants such trees as the Wistaria 
rewards his children and his chil- 
dren’s children yet more richly than 
himself. 


CULTURE.—The Wistaria_ re- 
quires a good start, in warm, 
light soil, if possible, and as much 
sunlight as may be had. Though 
often left alone, in many gardens 
pruning is necessary to good effect, 
but this must vary with the end 
in view. Plants growing as stan- 
dards or in a small space, require 
close spur-pruning, as for fruit- 
trees. The best flowers grow upon 
short spurs coming at the base of 
the shoots, and to develop these 
all the young growths are cut well 
back in July, more or less closely 
according to circumstances and as 
soon as the lower wood has har- 
dened. On starting again from the 
buds nearest the cut, these secon- 
dary shoots are again stopped after 
growing a few inches, throwing 
back the sap, and forcing flower- 
ing spurs from the base of the 
shoot first shortened; in early 
spring the final touch consists in 
cutting back this flowerless wood 
to within a few eyes of the main 
stem, while reserving the short 
flower-spurs upon which the whole 
energy is thus concentrated. Stan- 
dards and close-trained trees so 
treated will be a mass of flower in 
May and June, but there are no 

: autumn flowers, which come in 

longer, looser bunches, only at the 

ends of the summer’s. growth. 

Where this second bloom is valued, 

and there is space to cover, pruning 
is only necessary to regulate the growth, 
with new shoots retained ‘and laid in wherever 
required. When trained to trees the plant 
may be left alone, the one care being to pre- 
vent the spiral twist around the trunk, which 
is natural to the Wistaria, but quickly fatal 
to young Conifers or other trees of rapid 
growth. A go sod way of starting the Wistaria 
upon a tree. is by sinking in “the ground a 
bottomless tub of good soil, which is thus 
kept for its roots alone until they are strong 
enough to hold their own. Where old plants 
exist, increase is easy by layers; seedlings 
are not good, being slow to flower though 
growing fast. Root-cuttings (a plan not often 
followed) are said to give the best plants of 
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all, vigorous, as well as free in flower; cut- 
tings of the shoots will also root, with care 
and patience, but so slowly that this is not 
worth trying where other ways are possible. 
Though free of insect pests, the flowers are 
sometimes spoiled by sparrows. 

WISTARIA BRACHYBOTRYS.—Though known 
to botanists for many years, this is a rare 
kind, represented in Europe only by small 
plants. It is a low shrub of only a few feet, 
with flowers like the blue Wistaria in colour, 
but in short clusters of about 6 inches, which 
come later and are held erect or loosely 
spreading. ‘The leaves are heart-shaped at 
the base and silky on both sides. Japan. 
Two coloured varieties, rosea and alba, are 
grown in the United States, but do not seem 
to have reached this country. The main 
value of this kind seems to be for dwarf bush- 
plants, which are often trained in a spiral. 

W. CHINENSIS.—In its best-known form this 
needs no description, but there are many 
garden varieties, some of value, though many 
are yet untried in this country. ‘The pretty, 
white-flowered kind, alba, is still far from 
common, and though the clusters are pure 
white aud often large, they are fewer than in 
the blue kind, and the, plant is less hardy 
and vigorous. It is often grafted, but is best 
raised from root-cuttings and grown against 
a sheltered wall. In Japan there are sup- 
posed hybrids with pale-lavender flowers, sug- 
gesting a blend of the blue and white kinds. 
The frwts of the Wistaria are like a large 
blunt-shaped French Bean, covered with soft, 
silky down, and filled with flat, hard seeds ; 
they are not often produced in this country. 
There are forms with double flowers in white 
and dark purple, but they open so badly in 
our climate as not to be worth growing, and 
a variety with variegated leaves has nothing 
to commend it. Plants often occur with 
flower clusters longer than in the common 
kind—possibly crosses with W. multijuga. 
This long-flowered form of chinensis, known as 
macrobotrys, has flowers paler in colour and 
less thickly set, in graceful drooping bunches 
up to 2 feet in length. Of other kinds grown 
in the gardens of Japan, but still unknown 
in this country, there are forms with small 
leaves and thin twining stems bearing minia- 
ture clusters of white or deep purple in July 
and August; and another late-flowered sort 
with semi-double flowers of soft, rosy-mauve 
colour, hairy buds, and distinct leaves. 

W. FRUTESCENS (syn. W. speciosa).—This, 
the only western species, is found in moist 
valleys of rich soil in the southern United 
States, and was introduced so long ago as 
1724. Though less handsome than the 
Chinese plant, it is not without value, 
being hardier in cold districts and blooming 
about a month later. The lilac-purple flowers 
come early in July in bunches only half the 
size of those of chinensis, more crowded and 
borne erect instead of drooping, and more 
strongly fragrant. The plant is of slender 
growth, not particular as to soil, and con- 
tent with less space than the Tree-Wistaria, 
rarely exceeding 30 feet to 40 feet. As a wall- 
plant, or rambling over a mass of tree- 
stumps, its finer forms are well worth grow- 
ing, and if cut at all should be pruned long. 
Several varieties are grown, including alba, 
with white flowers; purpurea, in violet- 
purple; albo-lilacina, with flowers of pale 
lilac ; Backhousiana, in a shade of violet ; and 
magnifica, the best form. This is more free 
and vigorous than the parent, with clusters 
half-erect, and flowers distinguished by a 
central blotch of pale yellow. 

W. JAPONICA.—This is a rare plant, grow- 
ing at Kew as a twining shrub with pale 
green leaves of few leaflets and clusters of 
white flowers about 6 inches long, coming in 
July and August. 

THE TEMPLE WISTARIA (syn. W. multi- 
juga).—If not the best in colour, this is the 
most remarkable of the Wistarias in its long 
flower-clusters, reaching in some cases to 
over 4 feet. It is not a new plant, having 
first come from Japan in 1874, but being shy 
in bloom while young it remained almost un- 
noticed for many years, though blooming at 
intervals since 1879. Besides being paler in 
eolour, the clusters are less dense, with 
smaller flowers set openly even from the top, 
where there is no ‘“‘shoulder’’ as in the mas- 
sive clusters of chinensis. The flowers are 
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numerous and fragrant, opening about three 
weeks later than chinensis, and in several 
shades of deep and paler lilac according to 
the variety. The length of the clusters 
varies much both here and in Japan, where 
many kinds are grown with garden names, 
and long-trailed sorts are used with charming 
effect around their native temples and in 
other places of resort, to overhang water, or 
drooping from the eaves of country houses 
in curtain-like profusion. These best kinds 
are too much valued in Japan to be imported 
freely, nor is it certain they would bloom 
equally well in this country, but our engrav- 
ings show what this Wistaria can do, and 
other good plants are now not wanting in 
which the measured clusters have sometimes 
exceeded 4 feet, with as many as 136 flowers 
in one cluster. Even when not in bloom W. 
multijuga may be known by its smaller and 
less hairy leaflets, which in autumn turn a 
clear yellow much earlier than in other kinds. 
This is doubtless due to the early winter of 
its real home, for it is not a native of Japan, 
but Northern China, and is hardier than the 
Wistarias from further south. For British 
gardens this is another merit, so that if less 
brilliant its distinct growth and graceful 
habit make it of real value, particularly in its 
finer forms. Amongst these is alba, with 
white flowers, very pretty, but not always 
pure; rosea, a new kind, with rosy-lilac 
flowers, said to be a pretty, pale rose while 
in bud; and Russelliana, which was given an 
award of merit by the Floral Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. Its flowers 
are darker than usual, with large creamy- 
white blotches on the inner face of the petals. 


° 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Cornelian Cherry (Cornus Mas).—The 
popular name of this shrub is the Cornelian 
Cherry, but in many places it may be grown 
for years and flower freely without any of 
its fruit being seen. Still, when they are 
borne they, from their bright-red colour, form 
a notable autumn feature. It is, however, 
the spring display that appeals most strongly 
to us. This Cornus forms a good-sized bush, 
usually somewhat tree-like in habit. The 
flowers, which are individually, small, are so 
freely borne that the leafless branches are of 
quite a golden hue. This feature is parti- 
cularly noticeable during a bright, early- 
spring day, especially if the Cornus stands 
out from a background of evergreens. This 
Cornus has~a couple of well-marked varie- 
gated-leaved varieties. One, known as ele- 
gantissima, was at one time thought a great 
deal of. This has the leaves freely variegated 
with creamy yellow, and in sunny spots 
heavily suffused with red. It is interesting 
to note the difference between the inflores- 
cence of this Cornus and some of the others, 
such as the flowering Dogwood (Cornus 
florida) and the Himalayan Cornus capitata. 
In both these the flowers are small and borne 
in little clusters, but each cluster is sur- 
rounded by large petal-like bracts, so that a 
specimen when at its best appears to be laden 
with large blossoms. In Cornus alba and 
C. sibirica, the bright-red bark of the young 
shoots forms an effective winter feature.—X. 


Prunus Davidiana.—This is the earliest of 
the several members of the Almond section of 
the Prunus family to open its blossoms, and it 
may frequently be seen in flower about mid- 
February, whilst it has been known to be in 
full bloom during the third week in January. 
A native of China, it forms an elegant- 
habited tree, 20 feet or more in height, with 
slender, drooping branchlets, which, in the 
‘lowering season are thickly clothed with 
pretty, rose-coloured blossoms, each 3 inch 
to 1 inch across, It grows rapidly and is 
easily increased by seeds, or it may be 
budded on to Plum stocks in a similar manner 
to the double-flowered Peaches. Jt has been 
known from Herbarium material for a long 
period, but it has only been in general culti- 
vation in this country for about fifteen years. 
The specific name was given in honour of the 
Abbé David, an eminent French missionary 
and Chinese collector. A variety known as 
alba is in cultivation. It is of stiffer habit 
than the type, and bears pure-white flowers. 


—W. D. 











OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


SWEET PEAS OF TO-DAY. 
To the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Sir,—As the writer of one of the articles 
in your issue of February 27th, I feel that 
the. protest of ‘‘Priscilla,’’ in the issue of 
March 27th, page 172, in regard to the 
matter of fragrance of Sweet Peas being 
ignored, is perhaps to some extent justifi- 
able; but, speaking for myself, and I venture 
to say for others whose articles appeared in 
conjunction with mine, I do not think there 
was any intention to belittle or under- 
estimate in any way the value of the sweet- 
ness of this very beautiful annual, nor am I 
aware that it has suffered in this respect by 
its extensive cultivation or the boom about 
which we are hearing so much. ‘‘Pris- 
cilla’’ quotes Keats, and asks whether any 
poet would now write as Keats did of “‘ Sweet 
Peas poised on tip-toe for a flight,’ as he 
views the ‘‘flabby, floppy, failures in form, 
whose deformities the florists endeavour to 
disguise under the terms hooded, frilled, 
waved,’’ etc. Well, I am not a poet, but 
remembering the very limited number of 
varieties that would be under cultivation in 
Keats’ day, which called forth this eulogium, 
I sometimes ask myself the question: What 
would he have thought of lovely examples 
like Evelyn Hemus, Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes, 
Mrs. Henry Bell, John Ingman, Frank Dolby, 
Paradise Ivory, Henry Eckford, Etta Dyke, 
and others whose names will be familiar to 
lovers of Sweet Peas? ‘‘Priscilla’’ laments 
the fact that present day varieties lack 
fragrance, but I must confess that I have 
not noticed any appreciable diminution in 
perfume in the sorts at our disposal, many 
of which I have grown. The flowers have 
certainly filled my rooms with sweetness as 
well as lending beauty to the table. But, as 
‘Priscilla’? mentions Keats, it is perhaps 
best to quote the stanza in full, and see 
what he really does say about the flower that 
is causing no little stir amongst those who 
have a garden— 


‘Here are Sweet Peas on tip-toe for a flight 
With wings of gentle flush o'er delicate white, 
And taper fingers, catching at all things, 

To bind them all about with tiny rings.” 


He was captivated by their beauty and 
daintiness, but conveys no idea that their 
chief charm lay in their fragrance. He does 
not even refer to their perfume in the quota- 
tion under notice. As to the ‘“‘flabby, floppy 
failures in form,’’ I think the strictures are 
rather too severe, especially when it is borne 
in mind that amongst the ‘‘heoded and 
waved’’ sorts we have many that are of ex- 
ceptional beauty, as, for example, Evelyn 
Hemus, cream shading to yellow, edged with 
terra-cotta pink (waved); St. George, bright 
orange (waved); Nora Unwin, pure white 
(waved); King Edward VII., bright crimson 
self (slightly hooded); Lord Nelson, dark 
blue (slightly hooded) ; Jeanie Gordon, rose 
(slightly hooded). Would ‘‘Priscilla’’ have 
us really believe that these are ‘‘deformi- 
ties’? I speak without fear of contradic- 
tion, after an experience of over thirty years, 
when I say that the present day varieties have 
never been equalled. What I am most con- 
cerned about is the many varieties which are 
being placed on the market every year, sorts 
too much alike, and that have not been tried 
long enough. True it is that most firms now 
of any standing either refrain from pushing 
‘‘unfixed’’ varieties, or, at any rate, sell 
with this understanding, and the grower takes 
the risk. The National Sweet Pea Society 
has done, and is doing, good work by classi- 
fying and eliminating sorts too much alike. 
What I fear very much is that now the Sweet 
Pea is so largely exhibited, and size of blos- 
soms appears to be becoming one of the first 
considerations—which means that many 
flowers will be sacrificed for a few show blooms 
—we may make the same mistake as has 
been made by Chrysanthemum societies all 
over the country by encouraging big blooms 
at the expense of many charming medium 
sorts, many of which have been lost. I speak 
with many years’ experience of showing Chrys- 
anthemums. But I console myself with this, 
that, after all, the Sweet Pea is an annual, 
that its cultivators are getting more numerous 
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every year, that it needs no glass accommo- 
dation, that it may be grown in most gardens, 
and that it will continue to be a flower for 
the home. I hope the day is far distant when 
its lovely blossoms will be judged from the 
standpoint of mere size, and that with the 
improvements there will be in colour and 
form, it will retain its rich perfume, points 
upon which I think ‘‘Priscilla’’ will agree. 

LEAHURST. 





“‘Priscilla’s’’ criticisms of 
Sweet Peas are indeed severe, and are hardly 
such as ladies to-day usually express. .Few 
flowers have been more ‘‘gone on,’’ to use a 
common expression, by the gentler sex than 
have Sweet Peas, and their approval has 
been, by the wondrous beauty seen in the 
flowers, amply justified. Sweet Peas, al- 
though so termed, never have given 
marked perfume. It has wanted some seek- 
ing for, just as is the case with many other 
flowers that have the reputation of 





very | 


being | 


| 





treated in this manner, and they are all a 


picture of health and vigour, with no signs 
of disease of any sort. Diseases in Carna- 


tions, of which Mr. Jenkins complains, are | 


invariably brought on by plants being left 
out in the open too late in the season. It 


| possible, plants that are stood outside during 


the summer should be placed indoors as early 
in August as possible.—Youna@ anp Co., 


| Hatherley, Cheltenham. 
modern | 





DIMORPHOTHECA AURANTIACA. 
Tus showy, half-hardy annual, to which an 
award of merit was given at the Temple 
Show in 1907, when shown by Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, King-street, Covent Garden, comes 
from Namaqualand, South Africa. The plants, 
of branching habit, reach a height of from 
12 inches to 15 inches, and are very free- 


flowering. The blossoms, each from 2 inches 
to 2} inches in diameter, are of a rich, glossy 


orange-gold, with a dark-coloured disc sur- 


Flowers of Dimorphotheca aurantiaca. 


sweet-scented, but their sweetness is never 
prominent. The perfume of Mignonette, of 
Violets, Wallflowers, Stocks, Cloves, some 
Tea Roses, and certain other flowers we 
know; but the perfume of so many others is 
hard to find. But there remains to ‘‘ Pris- 
cilla’’ the comfort that the old varieties she 
seems so much to admire are still 
merce, and may be purchased and grown. 


beauty, variety, lovely hues, and finer 
forms. Those features 1t is which have made 
the modern Sweet Pea so popular.—A. D. 


Carnation Britannia.—In your issue of 
February 27th, page 121), Mr. Jenkins com- 
plains of Carnation Britannia being badly 
addicted to rust and spot. It may interest 
your readers to know that if this Carnation— 
or, in fact, any variety addicted to these 
two evils—is grown entirely under glass, 
there will be little fear of these diseases. 
We have some splendid batches of plants 


in com- | 


rounded by a dark zone. It looks best when 
grouped in the border, and soon comes into 


bloom if given a sunny situation after being | 


planted out. It will keep up a succession of 


| bloom throughout the summer. 





é : | but is well worthy of culture. 
But for one who seeks perfume, fifty seek | : 





Iris sindjarensis.—This pretty Iris from 
Mesopotamia is rarely met with in gardens, 
It grows to 
a height of 1 foot, and has from eight to ten 
long, tapering, sharply-pointed leaves, which 
clasp the stem. The flowers, produced in a 
spike thrown well above the arched and 
drooping foliage, are of a soft lavender-blue, 
sometimes shading off at the tips of the 
broad, crested falls to cream-colour. The 
blossoms are each about 3 inches across, and 
last in perfection for about a week. The 
topmost flower opens first. The number of 


are sometimes produced, and the plant has 
a pretty effect when the blossoms are fully 
expanded. The flowers possess a delightful 
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vanilla fragrance. It blooms in the open 
during the month of March. I procured it 
two seasons ago, and the first year the plants 
bloomed well, but last year no flowers were 
borne, Being in a Cornish garden in the 
spring of last year and seeing this Iris, I in- 
quired as to its behaviour, and found that it 
had not bloomed that season. My friend 
suggested that it might be a good thing to 
lift and roast the bulbs, and as soon as the 
foliage had died down I took mine up and 
placed them on a sunny shelf in the green- 
house, where they remained until October, 
and had a good baking. This treatment has 
proved perfectly successful, for this year 
they are flowering well.—S. W. FirzHer- 
BERT. 





BULBS FOR THE CANARY ISLANDS. 
To the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





| blooms is generally three or four, but more | 


Sir,—I should be greatly obliged by your 
valuable advice as to some bulbs which I wish 
to take back to my garden in Teneriffe 
next autumn. I have been told that 
Tulips will not do there, and one never 
sees them in the gardens; but it seems 
to me that there ought to be some sorts, 
natives of dry, warm countries, which 
might be successfully cultivated. The 
soil of my garden at Orotava is very 
light—volcanic—mixed with a sort of 
very fine clay. Iwas told that Daffodils 
would not do there, but found that some 
—Princeps, Barri conspicuus, and Em- 
peror—blossomed beautifully. | Unfor- 
tunately, I cannot speak of the second 
year, as I was obliged to come home in 
August, and have been here ever since. 
The Narcissi—at least, the bunch Nar- 
cissi—do well, but Poeticus simply did 
not come up at all. Henry Irving 
flowered freely, but the tendency was to 
blossom just above the ground, with 
hardly any stalk. I brought out bulbs 
of Tigridias and Gladiolus, intending 
them for late summer, but they all 
rushed into blossom together early in 
May! I also planted some American 
Tuberoses, which not only flowered well 
the first year at their proper season, but 
multiplied and did well the second year 
also, with no special care, being simply 
left in the ground and duly watered. 
The watering is, in fact, the chief diffi- 
culty there, as the greater part of the 
year it has to be artificial, and it is im- 
possible to get a native to believe that 
anything may be injured, much less 
killed, by over-watering. I am very 
anxious to get some of the finer Lilies, 
such as the speciosum and auratum 
vanieties, to live in my garden. I tried 
Lilium Browni, giving it as shady a posi- 
tion as I could, also speciosum album 
and auratum platyphyllum; but they 
came up in a rather stunted way, and 
flowered poorly. I cannot understand 
why this should be the case, as L. longi- 
florum grows without any cultivation to 
speak of. Hvery root, however small, 
blossoms, and it can be increased by 
merely separating the side leaves of the 


bulbs, or, properly speaking, bud, 
when each one forms a _ new 
plant. Why, then, should the other 
| Lilies do so badly? Is there anything 


| that I can do for them if I try again? It is, I 
fear, impossible to keep the sun off them, 
and there is a good deal of wind in the 
spring. All the Amaryllis family (now called 
Hippeastrums) do gloriously there; but, of 
course, they are quite different. The Butter- 
fiy Tulips and Sparaxis also do very well. I 
cnould be so grateful for advice as to the 
Lilies, and also as to what species of Tulips 
would be likely to succeed. I should also be 
very grateful for suggestions as to any bulbs 
requiring warmth and a dry, light soil which 
I might introduce. Ought not that beautiful 
scarlet South African Daisy (Gerbera Jame- 
soni), which you mentioned lately in GaR- 
DENING, do well there? Eis 
[Any of the native South African bulbs 
should do well. Yes; the Gerbera Jamesoni 
lin its many now beautiful forms should do 
well with you, as also the Watsonias, Ba- 
bianas, Cyrtanthus, Gladiolus sp., Ixias, Or- 
nithogalums, and Dimorphotheca aurantiaca. 
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It is too hot and dry for the Lilium specio- 
sum, which wants shade and root-moisture. 
If given shelter and shade, then you might 
succeed with it.—Ep.] 


BACK GARDENS—WHAT TO GROW 
IN THEM. 

Ir does not follow that a back garden is a 
small one, neither must one conclude that it 
is in a neighbourhood where chimneys abound 
and where outbuildings and places of business | 
are to be seen on every hand, yet it is in such 
gardens where many amateurs pass their 
leisure, facing difficulties and disappoint- | 
ments sometimes almost unknown by those 
who are fortunate to possess a garden in the | 
country. Itis to the town gardener, however, 
that I would submit the names of certain 
subjects just now ere the season for planting- 
out is upon us. With perhaps a few excep- 
tions, I would not recommend the attempting 
of many hardy plants, but would advise 
growing hardy and half-hardy annuals,. 
Annuals give little trouble, and are worthy 
of the best soil one can provide for them. If 
it- is possible to incorporate with worn-out 
borders a little new loam, then the chances | 
of a good show will be greater. If 
this cannot be done, and the soil. is known 
to be very poor, give it a dressing of some 
of the artificial manures advertised, provided, 
of course, there is no opportunity of securing 
rotten dung. Some of the oldest of our hardy | 
annuals which may be sown where to bloom | 
possess a great charm when in flower. Such 
are Nemophilas, which make a nice edging ; 
Godetias and Eschscholtzias, giving masses of 
bloom; Nigellas, curious yet pretty withal ; 
Toad Flaxes (Linums), also delighting in sun- 
shine; Shirley Poppies in many shades, use- | 
ful for cutting; Calliopsis, nice for Vases ; 
Virginia Stock, Lavateras—showy—and an- 
nual Chrysanthemums, most useful in a town 
garden; Sweet Peas, blooming well under 
conditions considered poor, so long as they 
are fed, the blossoms cut, and the sun can 
reach them. Mignonette for sweetness should 
be sown, and half-hardy annuals like Lobe- 
lias, Ageratums, Verbenas, Marigolds, | 
Petunias, and Stocks and Asters can be in- 
cluded. 

Thus planted, a town garden may be made 
to look inviting and to give the owner much 
pleasure at very little cost. VW De 




















ANNUALS IN THE HERBACEOUS 
BORDER. 

IT happens occasionally, either when a bor- | 
der is planted with perennials and there is 
hardly enough to fill it, or later, if gaps 
occur, that things have to be found to make 
up the summer display. This requires a cer- 
tain amount of taste, for there are tender 
plants that associate well with perennials, 
and there are others absolutely incongruous. 
For instance, Salvia Glory of Zurich is a 
capital plant for the front part of the bor- 
der, and there are few things that it may not 
be planted against. Plenty of nicely-rooted 
cuttings are now to hand, and will be 
transferred into 60 pots as soon as possible. 
It is considerably dwarfer than the better- 
known varieties. Among good annuals for | 
the front of borders are the Linarias, 
Linums, and Nemesias, all associating well 
with other things, and lasting well. The 
above, with batches of autumn-struck Violas, 
and a liberal sprinkling of Mignonette, are 
all good as front plants. A little further 
back will come nice-sized clumps of Pentste- 
mon gloxinioides, which, if sown early, and 
carefully grown on, is an extremely useful 
plant, and the strain has been so improved of 
late years that from a batch of. seedlings | 
flowers alike in size and colour almost equal 
to those of named sorts are obtainable. The 
Lavateras, so useful for cutting, must not 
be forgotten. Although so delicate in tex- 
ture, they are of a most enduring nature. 
Few borders are complete without batches 
of Annual Asters, although the flowering 
season is hardly so prolonged as with other 
things. The best forms for such situations are 
probably Comet, Ostrich Plume, and sinensis. 
I note that earlier-flowering Cosmeas are ad- 
vertised this year. These will be a desirable 








| the encrusted Saxifrages? 1 
| section do well on my rockery, but those of the en- 


| clal soil, 


| hundred years ago. 


| introduction, as hitherto Cosmeas have been 


of little use, only coming into bloom when 
they were liable to be nipped hy frost. 
Varied types of annual Sunflowers, growing, 
as they do, to a height of 5 feet, are very 
useful to work in with the Cosmeas for the 
backs of borders. The above may be taken 
as a few of the annuals or border plants that 
may help to embellish the hardy border. 
Claremont. E. BURRELL. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Silvery Rockfoils (Saxifraga).—Will you kindly 
give me some advice in GARDENING as to growing 


crusted section die off. Their roots gradually rot off 
till the plants have no hold on the soil. In No. 1 


| box you will find the soil I have tried to grow them 
| in. Nearly all other alpine plants do splendidly in it. 
| It is a mixture of garden soil and leaf-mould. I 


am wondering if the decaying of the vegetable 
matter causes the roots to decay, or whether the soil 
is too retentive of moisture. In No. 2 box I am 


| sending you a sample of soil from a neighbouring 


wood, which appears to be completely decayed veget- 


| able matter and pulverised sandstone, in which I 


propose trying some more encrusted Saxifrages, if 
you think it is better than the first. 
adding a little lime to the soil before planting. Of 
course, both soils are of much the same composition, 
but No, 2, the naturally blended one, seems lighter 
and more porous. I might mention that the garden 
soil is red sandy to clayey loam, and cakes badly in 


| dry weather.—H. W. DALTRY. 


[You are probably taking too much care, 
and there may be a local influence or atmos- 
phere against you. We | cultivate 


largely, and, rather doubtfully, we made 


edgings of them to beds in ordinary soil. | 
|To our surprise, they grew as well there as | 


on the choicest rock-garden; though fully 
exposed, and not protected or given any spe- 
Do not add lime, as there is not 
a particle in the soil where we find them to 
grow like weeds. 


the natural staple.] 

Viola cucullata.—The North American 
Violets supply us with many good garden 
plants, and, despite an absence of perfume 
and a tendency on the part of many to give 
too great a proportion of foliage to the quan- 


tity of flowers, they are worthy of more ex- | 


tended cultivation. In but few gardens do 
we find them well represented, but the re- 


| cent introduction of some from Colorado and 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


All species of the mossy | 


I thought of | 


these | 


The soil you send from | 
| the wood is excellent, and should improve | 


adjoining regions has brought them rather | 


more into notice. 
has not become widely grown, but which has 
been in cultivation for a good many years, is 
Viola cucullata, known in its own home as 
the Marsh Blue Violet, a flower of consider- 
able attractions to those who know it, and a 


| much finer thing when it has plenty of mois- 


ture than when cultivated under its usual 
conditions on a dry rockery or a dryish bor- 
der. It is a native of moist places in the 
eastern and middle States of the United 
States, and thrives better with us under simi- 
lar conditions than as usually grown. It 
makes a good plant, with large and pleasing 
leaves, and gives a good supply of fair-sized 
flowers. Those of the type are blue, but 
there are pretty varieties, one with white 
and the other with striped blue and white 
flowers. 
equal to the fine Sweet Violets now so justly 
popular, but these flowers have their own 
beauties, and commend themselves to the 
gardener by these. Viola cucullata is easily 
raised from seeds, and can be propagated by 
division or cuttings. It is perfectly hardy 
with me.—S. A., Dumfries. 

Hacquetia Epipactis (also known as Dondia 
Epipactis).—This quaintly pretty little alpine 
plant, a native of the mountains of Carin- 
thia, is but seldom met with in gardens, 
though introduced into this country nearly a 


the Winter Aconites are over, often in the 
early days of March, several good clumps, 
grown in close proximity, have a unique and 
pleasing effect, since the blossoms that they 


bear are absolutely unlike any others of the | 


open air. The flowers, which are carried on 
stems about 3 inches in length, have a bright 
yellow central boss, 
out six apple-green bracts, with serrated 
edges. Strong clumps, a foot or so acrcss, 


which are attractive from their soft and un- 
common colouring, though, perhaps, not 





One of the species, which | 


One cannot assert that they are | 


Coming into bloom after | 


around which spread | 


| are literally cushions of pale green and gold, | 
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particularly striking. The flowers have each 
a diameter of rather over an inch. It is, 
| apparently, less grown now than it was 
formerly, when it was known by the English 
appellation of Gold Coin, but even this title 
appears now to have dropped into disuse. 
It is well worthy of cultivation, since it 
blooms at a time when there are but few 
flowers of the open air, and its blossoms are 
| quaintly pretty. It is of the simplest pos- 
sible culture, and is not particular as to 
soil, but does best in a sunny position.— 
SouTH DEVON. 

| Hybrid Lilies.—With regard to the so-called 
wonderful Hybrid Lilies raised by Mr. Burbank, re- 
ferred to on page 148, it will be, I think, as well to 
| suspend any eulogistic notice until they or, at least, 
some of them have put in an appearance on this side 
|} of the Atlantic. lf Mr. Burbank has been raising 
them for twenty-six years, the mixed lot that came 
over here under the name of Lilium Burbanki does 
not say much for the quality of these hybrids. At all 
events, they seem to be the only ones that we have 
received in this country, and, therefore, no others 
are as yet open to criticism.—X. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


STOPPING AND TIMING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


(A 200 Months’ Subscriber).—-The two strong 
plants of Magnificent and Reginald Vallis 
are certainly more likely to do well than 
those you have bought in, which, you say, 
are not very sturdy. These latter, under 
careful treatment, should very soon become 
sturdy. 





Which buds 
to retain. 
2nd crown 
Ist crown 
2nd crown 
2nd crown 


When to stop the 
plants. 


At once 
First week May 
April 10th 
Early April 


Name. 


| Magnificent 
Reginald Vallis 
President Viger .. 
Leigh Park Wonder 





| Lady Talbot oF At once 2nd crown 
Mrs. G. F. Coster Third week May Ist crown 
| Pockett’s Surprise At once 2nd crown 
| Melchet Beauty .. Third week May lst crown 
| Splendour .. ay At once 2nd crown 


Harold Wells ats 
Miss Hilda Rowley 
| Sidney Penford 


2nd crown 
Ist crown 
2nd crown 
After pinching the plants, keep them on the 
| dry side fora few days. 


Early April 
Third week May 
At once 


(Amateur).—Your district may be considered 
a southern one, so that other growers in the 
south may treat their plants in like manner. 


When to stop the Which buds 


Name. plants. to retain. 
Mrs, Norman Davis At once 2nd crown 
Mrs. TI’. Dalton ., Third week May ist crown 


2nd crown 
Ist crown 


Early April 


British Empire .. 
Natural break 


Sensation .. os 


Mr. F.S. Vallis Natural break Ist crown 
Mrs. F. W. Vallis ; Natural break Ist crown 
“Mme, Paolo Radaelli .. Early May lst crown 


Lady Harmsworth At once 2nd crown 
Mme. Carnot Mid-April 2nd crown 
*Val d’Andorre At once 2nd crown 
Mme, A. Debono.. At once 2nd crown 
Mme. Nagelmackers At once 2nd crown 


Those marked with an asterisk are suitable 
for bush plants, and Winter Cheer is a late 
variety, useful for the same purpose. Pinch 
these bush plants several times during the 
growing period, the last time at the end of 
| June. The other variety you mention is the 
name of a Rose; we do not know it in 
| Chrysanthemums. 


(A. Gladwin).—The varieties named in your 
list are somewhat old, and, in consequence, 
are seldom inquired after at this period. In 
the hope that the information given herein 
may be generally useful, we give the varieties 
in detail :— 


Which buds to 
When to stop. secure. 
Ist week May First crown 
Ist week Avril Second crown 
3rd week May First crown 
Ist week April Second crown 
Ist week April Second crown 
| *Hon. Mrs. A. Ackland May 21 First crown 
Nellie Towers .. * 7 May 21 First crown 
Mons, Dauray Taillandier.. Ist week April Second crown 
Mrs. Emma G. Fox .. .. 3rd week May First crown 
Golden Mme. Ferlat.. Early in April Second crown 
“Mrs. Geo. Rundle Natural break Terminal buds 


|Those marked with an asterisk make very 
good decorative Chrysanthemums. Most of 
| the plants are of moderate height. 


Name. 
*Niyeus .. ae 
| President Nonin 
| Col. Weatherall 
| E. J. Brooks .. ve 
Lieut.-Col. Ducroiset 








Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
| the Publisher, post free for 28, 
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FRUIT. 


APPLE KING OF TOMPKINS COUNTY 


GARDENING 


ILLUSTRATED 


207 





AMONG the many varieties of Apples ere Be 


from the other side of the Atlantic, the one 


depicted in the accompanying illustration 
succeeds better than any of them in this 
country. The name indicates its place of 


origin, and though the title is a rather cum- 

brous one, the variety ‘possesses such excep- 
tionally good qualities that it deserves to rank 
with the best of our late sorts. To the late 
Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, the honour 
is due of having introduced this Apple, and it 
gained an aw ard of merit from the R. HS. 

March 27th, 1900. Since its introduction it 
has steadily advanced in favour, and has 
been so largely planted that at the present 
time it is seldom that a good representative 
collection of Apples is without a good dish 
of King of Tompkins County at any of the 
fruit exhibition 1s held in the autumn. It is a 
large, handsome, and highly-coloured fruit, 
the streaks and patches of red and crimson 


| kindly 


; on 


this year. I prune to two eyes, and have plenty of 


shoots left. Three years ago I lifted the roots in the 
inside border, which is now full of grand fibrous 
roots. I use Vine-manure. The wood made last 
year was good and well ripened, and the foliage 
always good. The soil of the outside border is wet 
and heavy, the very opposite to that of the inside 
border. I generally start the bulbs about the middle 
of January. These Vines never respond to heat as 
as one likes to see, but seem to make up 
later when root-action gets better. The house, a 
lean-to, is 30 feet by 13 feet, lofty, and well heated. 
I never use sulphur on the pipes.—ONE PERPLEXED. 
[It was a mistake on your part to have 
lifted the Vine roots and renewed the out- 
side border a season or so after you operated 
the inner one, more particularly after 
having seen what an immense amount of 
good resulted from such a proceeding with 
regard to the latter. Had you only done so, 
your Vines would not now be in their present 
unsatisfactory condition. Although you 
lay great stress on the fact of the inside 
border containing an abundance of fibrous 
roots, we may point out that, however satis- 
factory matters may be in this direction, 


will be unable to overcome your diffi- 


you 





2 Apple King of Tompkins County. 
largely predominating in the  well-finished | culty so long as the principal roots in the 
samples, but, where shaded, the skin is| outside border remain in such an unsuitable 
yellow. Its shape and size are clearly de-| medium. These main roots are, without 
fined in the figure, as are also the character- | doubt, almost destitute of fibres, and such 
istic ridges at the apex, which surround and} as are emitted duz ring the summer months 


form a “basin, in hich the closed eye is 
seated. High colour is not always an indi- 
cation of good flavour, but in this case the 
flesh, which is white, tender-eating, and 
sweet, is richly flavoured, so that is 
eligible either for the dessert or for 
cooking. It is in use from the end of the 
year until March or April. It is best grown 
as a pyramid or bush tree on the Paradise 
stock, when it makes excellent growth, and 
bears freely if the soil is well drained. In 
the more exposed parts of the country it 
should always be accorded a well-sheltered 
position, ; 


ib 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Vines in had condition.—I should like your 
advice about the Vine-shoots enclosed, chicfly Black 
Hamburgh. The Vines are between thirty and forty 
years old, clean, and in good health. You will notice 
the stunted and deformed appearance of the shoots 
and bunches. The bunches if left on make no further 
progress. This is the second year this has happened, 
but last year they were much worse than they are 


perish the following winter. The result of 
this is that when the Vines are started, 
the buds bre oe slowly, the young shoots make 
a certain amount of. progress, but come to a 
standstill as soon as the stored-up sap be- 
comes exhausted. Then, as there are no 
fibrous roots to keep them supplied with 
nutriment to enable them to develop pro- 
perly, both the shoots and embryo bunches 
become stunted, precisely as is the case with 
those you submit. We, therefore, advise 
you to lift the roots and make an entire new 
outside border as early as you can next 
autumn, and certainly while the foliage on 
the Vines is intact. Well drain the new 
border, and, if found necessary, concrete 
the base, as it is quite possible that much of 
the overabundant moisture may come from 
below, especially if the subsoil is clay. Re- 


'ferring to the matter of pruning, you sta‘ 


| you prune to two eyes, 


but 
If you 


do not 
leave 


say 


whether you disbud. both 








growths on every spur, this is quite a mistake, 
as one is sufficient. The general rule to 
select the stronger, or, if matters are equal 
in this respect, to retain that which promises 
the best bunch, and to dispense with the 
other. The training in of ee many growths 
produces overcrowding, consequently the 
foliage cannot develop properly. This, in 
turn, has a detrimental effect on the root 
system. A well-developed canopy of foliage 
in a vinery always denotes the presence of an 
abundance of fibrous roots in the border.] 


Black Currant-mite.—Enclosed are some buds of 
my Currant-bushes,’ which I am told are diseased 
I have been advised to destroy the whole bush. 
Would you kindly give me your opinion, and advise 
as to what should be done should they occur on any 
other plant?—R. HouitBy. 


—— I herewith enclose some cuttings of Black 
Currant-trees, which I have in my garden. They are 
young trees, given to me last autumn twelve months, 
so I have cf id no fruit from them yet. I am very 
much afraid, from what I read in your GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, they have been attacked by the Black 
Currant- mite, as the buds are so much larger than I 
have ever seen before. Will you kindly tell me if it 


is so or not, and what I had better do with them? 
EK. BRITTAIN, 


[The buds that you send are infested by the 
Black Currant-mite. The mites are very‘ 
small, and are invisible without a strong 
magnifying-glass. They live in the buds, 
which Swell” and become rounded, but never 
open. When the attack is first noticed, and 
there are only a few swollen buds on each 
bush, the trouble may be checked by Ripkino 
off the buds and destroying them. The best 
thing to do is to pull up the bushes and burn 
them, dressing the soil in which the bushes 
have been growing with lime.] 

Melons in frames.—In small gardens 
Melons are easily grown in hot-beds under 
frames. The beds should be substantial and 
well made, 4 feet high, and 1 foot wider on 


is 


all sides than the frames. If firmly put to- 
gether, they will retain the warmth long 
enough to ripen the fruit. Equal parts 


stable manure and leaves will make suitable 
forcing-beds for all purposes. As soon as the 
heat becomes steady, two or three inches of 
soil may be placed over the bed, and on this 


hills of good loam, slightly enriched with 
bone-meal and manure. When the heat is 
steady at 75 degs., the Melons may be 
planted. Pinch out the centre when the 
roots are fairly at work, and peg out the 
young shoots towards the corners of the 
frames. Make soil firm when earthing up, 


and the main staple should be good, sound 
loam. Melons should not be shaded. The 
heat on a bright day can be kept down by 
ventilating, with a sprinkling when clcsing 
early in the afternoon. 


Autumn-fruiting Raspberries. — There 
seems to be an impression that only a certain 
few varieties of Raspberries are suited for 
autumn fruiting. When, some time since, I 
ventured to suggest that such a variety as 
Superlative, the finest of all our summer 
fruiters from previous year’s canes, would 
fruit just as well in the autumn as would the 
assumed special varieties usually named, if 
treated in the same way, the reply of an 
eminent fruit-grower was: ‘‘Yes.’’ Has any- 
one treated Superlative as an autumn fruiter 
by sacrificing the preceding year’s canes in 
the early spring, and thus encouraging the 
roots to produce new, strong suckers early, 
that will have ample time to form flowers 
and produce fruit in Seal er and October? 
It is very well known that this popular 
variety, as well as some others, has, in 
favourable seasons, produced late fruit from 
the points of the same year’s growths. A 
few years since a Raspberry was sent to the 
Royal Horticultural Society from Devon- 
shire, which I quite thought was Superlative 
treated as an uteri fruiter.—D. 

A fine Melon from South Africa.—One 
does not look for Melons at the end of a 
winter like the past, but in Miss Lewis Solo- 
mon’s shop in Central Row, Covent Garden, 
I saw a very handsome Melon, called ‘‘ Spon- 


spec,” from South Africa, and, on trying it, 
I found it to be one of the best-flavoured 


Melons I ever tasted, large and well-formed, 


and green in flesh. These additions to our 
fruits from South Africa promise to increase, 


and the sun of that land is such as to develop 
a very fine flavour indeed in every fruit, s0 
far, that has come to our markets. —R. 
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VEGETABLES. 


POTATOES—A CHANGE OF SEED. 
A VERY common phrase in Potato-culture is, 


‘A change of seed always pays.’’ ‘There was 
a time when the benefits of such changes 
seemed doubtful, for when purchases have 


been made, and results marked, at was found 
there was little or no gain. Recent observa- 
tions go to show that the change of seed is 
influenced by the soil from which the tubers 


have been taken, that on which they are 
being planted, and also by the change of 
locality. Experiments in planting imported 


seed have, in many cases, demonstrated the 
value of tubers procured from Scotland, Ire- 
1and, and the great Potato-producing districts 
of Lincolnshire. The mild and humid Irish 
climate has been extolled by some as provid- 
ing the best means of incre asing one’ Ss crops 
of Potatoes by the choice of Trish seed. The 
same arguments have been raised in favour 
of Scotch-grown stocks; but it requires per 
sonal observation and comparisons to deal 
with such questions. That a change of seed 
pays for its investment is common knowledge : : 
the more vital question at issue is whence 
comes the best for individual gains? I used 
to regard this seed change as beneficial dur- 
ing the second, rather than the first, year of 
planting. Later purchases of certain stocks 
have proved distinctly profitable the first 
year. In my case, home and Lincolnshire- 
grown seed of Sharpe’s Express last year 
cave such contrasting results that I there and 
then resolved to exte nd considerably my pur- 
chases this year. My crop from Lincolnshire 
seed was quite double Sonperda to that from 
my own home-grown stock. I have had 
Scotch seed, which gave no such manifest 
gain in production. There are some, indeed 
a good many, among readers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED who find no particular interest 
in these seed comparisons, simply because 
they have each year to purchase the necessary 


stock, and thus to them the all- needful 
change is provided. There are others to 
whom it becomes all-important, because, 
naturally, every class “ot grower strives to se- 


cure the best result he can from his invest- 
ment in seed and labour. Some kinds of 
Potatoes, and some classes of soil, seem to 
bring about varying degrees of deterioration. 
I have been intimately acquainted with 
stocks which have continued in the same 
hands for many years, and yet no diminution 
of their annual crop was noted. On the 
other hand, some kinds of Potatoes survive 
but a short season. Deterioration reduced 
them to almost vanishing point. Certainly in- 


stances are on record where the returns often 
have been less in bulk than was actually 
planted. Such cases may not be common, 


but they show the need for fresh purchases. 
The Sepa season is favourable for trials of 
seed from various districts, because Potatoes 
are everywhere so cheap. A ve ry gre it differ- 
ence is presented in this season’s prices com- 
pared with those of the period when the 
Potato boom was at its height. W. S. 








not remember a season when I have heard so 
many complaints about this crop as this 
year. A well-known gardener from the 
west, writing to me early in the year, said he 


had never had such bad Celery. In the 
market the same difficulty is apparent. A 
day or two ago a commission agent told me 


he had great difficulty in obtaining a good 
sample, as in most of the bundles five or six 
heads in the middle were worthless. In this 
neighbourhood (West Surrey), one hears on 
all hands the same complaint. A day or two 
ago a lady showed me, in her small garden, 
some large heads, but on examining them, 
scarcely a good stalk could be found, and in 
many heads rot had set in. I only grew 
about one hundred heads, and this was to try 
what effect spraying would have in keeping 
down the fly. To grow these, I had some 
land dug deeply, adding alot of manure. Be- 
fore planting, the top “soil was drawn aw ay, 
so that water would reach the roots. To 
keep it growing, it received an occasional 
soaking. I kept it sprayed all through the 
season, and, although the crop is late, the 





and now, in the first 
half of February, hardly a rotten head can 
be found. Undoubtedly the cause of the bad 
crops throughout the country was the dry, 
hot weather in early summer, and the 
damage done by the fly, which is difficult to 
deal with.—_ WEST SURREY. 


heads are very solid, 


SNOWBALL POTATO. 

THIS fine second early Potato well merits its 
appellation, as it is white, and, as seen in the 
illustration, very round. It ads not to be 
confounded with the kidney Snowdrop or 
the original Snowball, put into commerce 
from Bedfont by the late R. Dean some 
thirty or more years ago, that, while giving 
very handsome, round white tubers, was not 
a great cropper, and probably has long since 

died out. The present Snowball was intro- 
duced some years since by Messrs. J. Carter 
and Co., as a fine second early round, and 
it has well justified its recommendation. It 
has been—and, dowbtless, still is—widely 
grown. It not only does well in the garden, 
but also crops well in the field, and in that 
respect makes a good early market Potato. 
These who want a handsome white round for 





| covered with 


pulp by being passed between rollers. This 
pulp is carefully washed and shaken up, with 
abundance of water, until the starch or 
farina separates, and passes through a fine 
sieve into a tub placed underneath. The 
flour so produced is frequently washed, and 
then placed on mats and bleached by expo- 
sure to the sun and air. It is finally con- 
verted into the pearl tapioca of commerce 
by being placed in a cradle-shaped frame 
canvas. It is slightly mois- 
tened, and subjected to a rotary motion, by 
which means it is granulated. It is then 
dried in the sun, and finally over the fire in 
an iron pan, creased with vegetable tallow, 
when it is r ady for the market. Manihot, 
known also as Cassava or Manihoc-plant, be- 
longs to the Euphorbia family. M. utilissima 


/is the bitter Cassava, a shrubby plant, grow- 


ing some 6 feet or 8 feet high, with erect, 
twisted, knotty stems, rising from long, thick, 
fleshy roots of a yellowish ‘colour, containing 
a poisonous milky juice. The poisonous 


| properties of the root are got rid of during 


the preparation it receives s.] 





have a quantity of rather 
taken out to make a 2,000 gallon soft-water 


Burning clay.—lI 
loose clay, 





Potato Snowball. 


exhibition should grow Snowball, as it is such 
a reliable variety to produce well-formed, 
handsome round tubers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Basic slag in the garden.—Is basic slag any 
use to dig or trench in the ground for general crops 
of flowers and vegetables? What is the best way to 
use it, and what quantities?—T. O. H. 

[Yes ; basic siag is of value for use in the 
garden. It supplies phosphate, 


| very light and porous, 


| a dressing for garden paths instead of gravel? 


Would it be possible to burn it so as to make 
If so, 
Could you suggest any 


tank. 


how should I set about it? 
other use for it.—H. M. 


(If your kitchen or Rose-garden soil is 
the mixing with it of 
3 inches thickness of the clay you have so 
much of, if laid on early in the winter and 
exposed to the air and frost for three months, 


ae tes digging it in, would do great good. 


| Possibly your Sail is of sufficient adhesiv eness 


which is one | 


of the three principal ingredients supplied | 


by manure, and can usefully be added to 


potting soil or to any vegetable crop, such 
as Beans, Beet, Cabbage, and Turnips. The 
best time to apply is autumn or winter; the 
amount used must depend on soil, previous 
manuring, crop, etc., and may vary from 


5 ewt. to 10 ewt. per acre, or, say, up to 7 |b. 
the square rod or perch. ] 

Tapioca.—I would thank you to instruct me 
through the medium of your interesting paper, with 
a few remarks on Tapioca—the roots of the Cassava- 
plant—more eeeeaLy. as to the class and genus it 
belongs to.—F. J. CHINNICK. 

[This waste starch is the product 
plant (Manihot utilissima) that is extensively 
cultivated in tropical America. Tubers 
which weigh, on an average, from 10 lb. 
25 lb., are first scraped, and then carefully 
washed, after which they are converted into 


of a} 


| with logs of wood, 


| tar is poured. 


/seen to be baking, 


already. To burn clay well for path- -making, 
it is needful to make up a. big fire of coarse 
wood, some old tree-stumps, well mixed 
and on that well-broken 
coke and rubbly coal, then on the whole some 
On that place faggots, with 
more coke and coal, then on that a layer of 
clay, with a further layer of coal, this time 
quite small, and more clay on that, fully 
2 inches thick. Then set the wood on fire, 
and as it becomes strong, and the clay is 
add more of it. There 
must be some draught, but it must be very 
moderate, as the fire must not become too 
fierce. If seen to be, then the addition of 
more clay should check it. The burning of 
clay is, after all, best done by a man who 
has had some experience of it, as nice dis- 
crimination is needed to discern when the 
clay is sufficiently burned.] 


en ES aes 


scat eae eadaemmmaeetes 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—Work is backward in 
consequence of the bad weather, but it is 
better to wait for a few days than sow seeds 
when the land is cold and wet. Land that 
was turned up before the frost came, now, 
when the surface is dry, works beautifully, 
and the seeds can be covered with fine, pul- 
verised soil. All hardy annuals, biennials, 


and perennials may be sown now. When 
such things as Wallflowers, Canterbury 
Bells, Sweet Williams, and Foxgloves are 


sown late in summer, they never flower well, 


and we want dwarf, bushy plants, that will | 


bloom well. Wallflowers are best sown in 
rather firm soil, not too rich. Sweet Peas 
that have been sown in pots and well har- 
dened in cold-frame, with lghts off, may 
now be planted out thinly and staked, and, 
if necessary, sheltered with a few sprays of 
Yew. Pansies, Violas, and other hardy 
plants may be planted now. For early 
flowering, it is better to plant in autumn, 
but plants set out now under suitable con- 
ditions will flower all summer. I am afraid 
in some exposed gardens damage has been 
done by frost. Tea Roses may have suf- 
fered, but, so far as I have seen, dwarf Teas 
that were earthed up are safe enough, though 
harder pruning may be necessary. Land 
should be prepared for new beds of Violets 
for winter flowering in frames, or to move 
to sheltered places. Violets usually do well 
on the south side of a Yew hedge. For 
open-air blooming, the Czar or Giant, trans- 
planted annually, produces long-stalked 
flowers, but the ground should be fairly 
rich. La France, Princess of Wales, and 
Marie Louise should be grown for forcing. 


Fruit garden.—More attention is being 
paid to the diseases of fruit-trees, and, as is 
customary at the waking-up periods, some 
of the spraying and other work is probably 
inefficiently done. A disease of a fungoid 
character, commonly known as Apple-scab, 
causes some loss in some districts. Spray- 
ing with Bordeaux mixture appears to be 
the remedy generally used, but one spraying 
when the buds are dormant or just on the 
point of bursting will not suffice. Two other 
sprayings during the progress of the growth 
of the tree and fruit should be given, the 
last when the fruits are about 1 inch in 
diameter. The spraying fluid should be con- 
siderably diluted when applied during 
growth, or the young leaves may suffer. To 
be perfectly safe, until one is well versed in 
its use, it would be better to use it experi- 
mentally on one tree, and note results. Un- 
healthy trees suffer more from diseases of 
fungoid character, and the greatest cause of 
unhealthy fruit-trees is deep-rooting into 
damp, cold soil. A good deal of our fruit- 
land would be much improved by draining, 
the drains to be not less than 3 feet deep. 
Canker and Apple-scab would, to a large ex- 
tent, disappear if station-planting were 
adopted where draining cannot be done from 
lack of sufficient outfall. Grafting is being 
done now. The sap runs freely, and, unless 
the conditions are favourable, grafts may 
fail. Trees which bear heavy crops an- 
nually must be nourished by rich surface 
dressings. Secarcely any of us do enough of 
this work. Keep the roots near the surface, 
and afford nourishment. 


Vegetable garden.—Rotation of crops is 
always important. Some of the diseases, 
such as club-root, for instance, are mainly 
caused by growing the same kind of plant too 
long in the same plot of ground. In gardens 
where the land is nearly always under crop, 
there are not the same facilities for any 
system of rotation being carried out, but 
there is always the chance of digging deeper, 
which often answers the same purpose. We 
ought—at least, many of us—to use more 
lime. Gas-lime may be safely used if equally 
distributed at the rate of 1 lb. per square 
yard, and, if applied at the right time, will 
not injure anything. Then, again, there 
are chemical substances in the forin of dry 
powders, which are said to give off a gas 
which destroys the injurious insects which 
inhabit the earth. In some cases, no doubt. 
these things do good, but in the course of 
my own work they haye not always been suc- 





cessful, especially with land infested with 
the snake-millipede, which is very diffieult to 
clear out. Sowing and planting of succes- 
sional crops of Peas, Beans, Spinach, Tur- 
nips, and other things, including Carrots and 
Beet, should have attention, and main sow- 
ings should be made of all kinds of winter 
greens. Sow thinly, and protect the seeds 
with nets to keep off birds. Cardoons are 


only grown in large gardens, but if required, | ~". *” : 
| principles of culture, especially as regards 
New Zea- | 


the first sowing may be made in small pots, 
to be planted out when ready. 
land Spinach also may be started now in 
small pots. ‘ 


Conservatory.—The best way to deal with 
bulbs after flowering is to plant them out, 
and afterwards they may be left to bloom 
where planted, or all may be lifted, sorted, 
and the strongest and best-ripened bulbs be 
gently forced again next season. Those 
bulbs, according to my experience, which 
have been brought on quickly under glass, 
will, for the most part, flower again next 
season under similar conditions. It is 
generally a safe rule not to keep plants in 
pots longer than is necessary, and, where 
many soft-wooded plants are grown for the 
conservatory, a good many of them will not 
be required next season, as young plants 
flower better; therefore, when bringing ex- 
hausted plants from the conservatory, only 
those required for stock purposes need be 
saved. The remainder may be thrown on to 
the rubbish-heap, and the pots washed and 
prepared for next crop. The Eulalias are 
valuable decorative subjects. Old plants 
may be divided to increase stock. There 
are several varieties, and all are useful. The 
foliage is useful for mixing with cut flowers. 
The Ficuses are also useful. The golden 


variety of Ficus elastica seems to have dis- | 
appeared. It would not stand the rough treat- 


ment of the hawkers’ barrows, neither would 
it thrive in the dry atmosphere of the room. 


In the warm, moist stove, when the young | 


leaves are fresh, it is rather a striking plant. 
One of the most beautiful yellow-foliaged 
plants is the Japanese shrub, Coprosma 
Baueriana. It has a pretty effect trained on 
a wall in a warm-house. It is not an easy 
plant to propagate from cuttings, but roots 
freely from layers. It was necessary to work 
up a stock several years ago, and, having a 
few old plants, they were planted on a rich 
bed outside, and the shoots all layered, and 
every bit covered with soil grew, and when 
lifted, were well-rooted. Rhododendrons, 
after flowering, should be kept indoors, 
treated hike Azaleas, and turned out to ripen 
in July for a couple of months, 


Stove.—This is the season for striking 
cuttings of all kinds of soft-wooded plants, 
such as Begonias, Euphorbias, Poinsettias, 
Justicias, Allamandas, Cissus discolor, Ara- 
lias, ete. Crotons will root easily now in 
brisk bottom-heat, and as soon as rooted, 
pot off and keep for a time in close, warm 
frame. Small plants of the long-leaved 
kinds are useful for table decoration. The 
bright-leaved section of Draczenas sometimes 
gets legoy after being used for furnishing in 
winter, and all such plants may be cut down 
now, the tops used as cuttings, and the 
stems cut up into single joints and inserted 
in pans of sandy peat or leaf-mould, and 
plunged in bottom-heat. Gloxinias, Cala- 
diums, and Achimenes may be started into 
growth now. 


Late Strawberries under 
plants which come between the forced Straw- 
berries and those on the south borders out- 
side, are very often as valuable—sometimes 
more so—than the early crops. 





These can 
be brought on in the cool orchard-house or 
in any cool house where there is shelf-room, 
and a very useful crop may be obtained from 
the last batch of plants in a cold-frame. The 
same cultural care must be given to them 
in thinning the fruits, removing late blos- 
soms and daily sprinkling to keep down red- 
spider in sunny weather. Ventilation also 
is very important, to keep out mildew. 
Sometimes on fine days the lights may be 
lifted off altogether, to give colour to the 
fruits. 

Mushroom-house.—Keep all bed-spaces 
filled with new material, and commence 
saving manure for open-air beds, as there is 


glass.—The | 


| 
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not likely to be too many Mushrooms. Sea 
kale, Rhubarb, and Chicory must be intro- 
duced, so that there will be no break in the 
supply. Mushroom-beds in bearing should 
be moistened with warm  liquid-manure, 
enough being given to pass through the beds 
if they are dry. 
Disbudding 


Peaches in late houses.— 
n the 


cultivation of the Peach the same 


pruning, of which disbudding forms a part, 
are the same, whether the trees are grown 


| under glass or outside, and consists in the 
early selection of the shoots to bear the. 


next year’s crop. One well-placed shoot 
near the base of the present bearing shoots, 
and a good leader are the result ultimately re- 
quired; but its attainment is not sought 
immediately, as we do not want to check 
the tree’s roots by removing too much foliage 
at the same time. The first effort will 
slightly reduce the shoots by taking what 
are termed fore-rights, which are of no use 
for training in. In a week’s time a little 
more may be done, still keeping a watchful 
eye upon the shoots left at the base of the 
bearing branches. 


White flowers for Easter.—If there are 
room and warmth, Lilium Harrisi should be 
coming on now. White Azaleas, Lilacs, Gla- 
diolus The Bride, Spirzeas, Rhododendrons, 
Deutzias, Lily of the Valley, Arum Lilies, 
Hyacinths, Narcissus poeticus, N. ornatus, 
and white Marguerites may also be had. Of 
course, there are retarded Lilies to be ob- 
tained yet; white Tea and other Roses will 
also be available, and for small glasses there 
are white Cyclamens and double Primulas. 

K. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
April 12th.—Sowed a few rows of dwarf 


French Beans on the early border. Shall 
protect, if necessary. Planted out more 
early Cauliflowers in trenches. Prepared 


trenches for late Marrow Peas. The rows 
will be isolated, with early Potatoes be- 
tween. When the trenches are prepared, the 
Peas can be sown in succession, as required. 
Made a further sowing of winter Greens. 


April 13th.—Mulched beds of Strawberries 
with long stable litter between the rows 
Pricked off many tender annuals under glass 
into shallow boxes ; they will be hardened off 
by-and-bye. Shifted Zonal Pelargoniums 
into 5-inch and 6-inch pots for the conser- 
vatory. Larger specimens are now coming 
into bloom, and will make a bright group 
when required. Fuchsias are pinched to 
make the plants bushy. 


April 14th.—Planted a plot of ground with 
Asparagus. The ground has been specially 
prepared and manured. Two-year-old roots 
are planted in shallow trenches, 3 feet apart, 
18 inches apart in the rows. Lettuces will 
be planted between the rows of Asparagus 
first season; afterwards the Asparagus 
will require all the room. 


April 15th.—Sowed more Lettuces. Plants 
in frames are well filled and blanched. 
Young Carrots are good on hot-bed now. 
Potatoes also are being dug. The frame 
will be filled with Melons, a fresh lining of 
warm material being supplied, and new soil 
(chiefly good loam) added for the Melons. 
A little bone-meal and other artificials will 
be given later. 


April 16th.—Finished planting Potatoes. 
Pricked out Celery, and sowed a few seeds to 
come in for late use. Cold frames are now 
being filled with bedding plants of the har- 
diest kinds, as we want to relieve the pres- 
sure in the houses. Top-dressed Cucum- 


bers. This is often done, as it keeps the 
atmosphere sweet, and helps the surface 
roots, 


April 17th.—There is a good deal of trans- 
planting young annual stuff into boxes to fill 
vacant spots in borders by-and-bye. Sowed 
more annuals outside. Sowed Pansies and 
Violas. Sowed Chinese Primulas. Potted 
off a lot of Primula Kewensis. We have a 
good stock of it now. Shifted a lot of plants 
to conservatory. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GarRDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, B.C, Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusuisuer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue invmediately following 
the receipt of their communication, We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—Fair examples 
of each subject—not more than four in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and jruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. Lf these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 











PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Preserving netting (Tweed).—The best thing 
for this is boiled Linseed-oil. The netting should be 
saturated in it while hot, then, when it has cooled, 
taken out, pressed or wrung, and hung up to dry. 
This renders the netting fairly weather-proof and at 
the same time fairly supple. 

Soot-water for plants (S.).—Tie about a peck or 
more of soot in a piece of coarse open calico or 
eanvas; then attach it to a stone or brick-bat, and 
put it in a tub or other suitable vessel. Fill up with 
water and allow it to stand for a day or two; then 
stir up and squeeze the bag well several times. Let 
the fluid settle, and use in a perfectly clear state, 
and be careful to dilute sufficiently with clear water. 

Violets (N. C.).—If you have no further use for 
the flowers, your better plan will be to encourage, 
by weak applications of soot and liquid-manure, a 
freer growtn for a week or two, when the plants may 
be lifted and the best outside runners removed for 
furnishing next season’s supplies. You say you lifted 
the plants in November, which is very late for fram- 
ing, and you do not say what success you have had 
by so doing. ; 

Raising Poppy Anemones (Mrs. Hicks).—Sow 
the seed as soon as the ground is in a fit condition, 
in drills, in an open and sunny spot, choosing a well- 
drained soil. Sow thinly in drills 1 foot apart, so that 
the seedlings may have room to develop. By the end 
of the growing season the largest tubers should be 
of flowering size, and may be moved to a place where 
they can bloom. To grow these Anemones well, give 
them a good depth of fairly rich soil and good 
drainage. 

Cyclamens after flowering (Nev. Canon Single- 
ton).—The plants that heve done blooming should be 
stood in a cold-frame and watered as carefully as if 
in flower. They must be covered with a mat if there 
are signs of frost. Do not crowd the plants, and 
as they show signs of going to rest the water 
supply should be lessened, little being necessary dur- 
ing June and July: After this, if kept a little 
moister the young leaves will soon start, when the 
corms may be shaken clear of the oid soil and re- 
potted in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 

Residue from acetylene-gas (Walwyns).—The 
value of this product is due entirely to the lime it 
contains, other plant-foods, such as nitrogen, potash, 
and phosphates being absent. The lime is present 
either as slaked lime (in fresh samples) or carbonate 
of lime (mild lime) in samples which have been ex- 
posed to the air. It should prove an effective and 
cheap dressing for all purposes for which lime is 
required, and should be of special value on soils which 
are sour and deficient of lime or inclined to be stiff, 
and as a topdressing for pastures. 

Scale and other insects on Camellias 
(Camellia).—Your Camellias have been attacked by 
scale, while there are also traces of mealy-bug. 
Every bit of the plant’s wood and foliage must be 
sponged over several times with an insecticide, such 
as Gishurst compound. Use a brush for the hard 
wood. You must do the work thoroughly, working 
the brush well into the joints and corners where the 
nests are. It would be well, too, to have the house 
thoroughly cleaned down and repainted. This you 
ean do when the plants go out of flower. 

Thrips on Azaleas (Chorley Wood).—Judging 
from what you say, we fear your Azalea-leaves have 
been attacked by thrips and red-spider. The best 
remedy for these pests is to well syringe the plants 
with paraffin emulsion, Quassia extract and soft 
soap, or Tobacco-water. Had you sent us some of 
the leaves we could have better told you the cause. 
We fear that your plants have been allowed to get 
dry at some time. The surface of the soil may look 
moist enough, but that in which the roots are may 
be quite dry. In such cases the leaves are sure to 
fall. The best plants for your tubs will be Lobelias, 
Creeping Jenny, Musk, and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
while some of the variegated small-leaved Ivies are 
also very suitable, 

Plants for border (Ravenshoe).—If you desire to 
hide the fence from view you might grow Sweet Peas 
to perfection throughout the whole length of the 
border, or, if you preferred it, some of the cooking 
varieties would do equally well. If the idea is a 
flower border we would favour the Sweet Peas at 
the back and a free display of Stocks, Asters, Gode- 
tias, Nasturtiums, annual Chrysanthemums, Mig- 
nonette, and many more. Should you favour peren- 
nials, there are many things, as Asters, Phloxes, 
Sunflowers, Pyrethrums, Campanulas, Trollius, 
Irises, Lilies, and the like that would do admirably. 
As the soil is heavy, and so recently under Grass, it 
will require deep and generous cultivation before 
much success is assured, and in the circumstances 
we think you had better grow Sweet Peas and an- 
nuals for this year at least. 











Vallota purpurea (Kentia).—The secret of get- 
ting this beautiful plant to bloom freely is to induce 
a strong growth during the early part of the season, 
and to ripen it off well in August. The plants 
should, if need be, be repotted in March or the early 
part of April. Annual repotting is not necessary, 
for even when the bulbs are tightly packed in the 
pots they will grow and flower well year after year. 
After repotting, place the plants in a greenhouse 


temperature, giving, when growth is well on the 
move, plenty of water, and at the end of July 


standing in the full sun for a month and watering 
rather sparingly. he best soil is yellow loam, light- 
ened by a little well-decayed leaf-mould and a liberal 
sprinkling of silver sand. The time of flowering of 
the offsets will entirely depend on the treatment you 
give. 

Myrtles (A.).—A too common mistake in the cul- 
tivation of Myrtles is that of overpotting. They do 
not want too much root room. Myrtles succeed will 
in fibrous loam and rough peat, with sufficient sand 
added to keep the whole porous. An item of great 
importance is that of drainage. Badly-crocked pots 
are to a great extent answerable for the unhealthy 
condition of many plants. As your plant is bereft of 
foliage at the bottom and sparsely branched at the 
top, we should recommend you to cut it down and 
place it in a brisk heat, using the syringe freely to 
assist new growths. When the latter are making 
their appearance repot the plant in the compost re- 
commended above, and keep in heat for a month or 
two. Harden off gradually. 

Heating a greenhouse with oil lamp (0Oak- 
leigh).—The reason why your oil lamp in greenhouse 


fails to burn in frosty weather is that the low 
temperature serves to thicken the oil, and it then 
refuses to flow up the wick to be burnt. It is very 
possible that you have been using inferior oil, 
whereas for these heating lamps or stoves it can 


hardly be too refined. The best, if more expensive, 
gives not only the greatest warmth but the purest air. 
Possibly if you could wrap some material round the 
base of the lamp or oil] cistern, it would tend to keep 
the oil from congealing. Oil lamps are, after all, but 
unreliable protectors, not only for the reasons stated, 
but also because the combustion, being limited to, 
as in your case, a couple of flames, the heat generated 
is relatively small. Such warmth as is emitted can 
make itself felt only when the outside tempera- 
ture is above freezing-pcint. But when the tempera- 
ture falls to 20 degs.--that is, 12 degs. of frost—then 
it is that these lamps fail. 
round the sides of a house furnishes much protection 
in very cold weather. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Bay-trees in tubs (XY. Z.).—A cold greenhouse is 
the best place in which to store these during the 
winter, but if this is not to be had, then a stable or 
coach-house will keep them safe. You may cut the 
straggling growths back now, and when growth is on 
the move, and if the tubs are well filled with roots, 
you may give weak doses of liquid-manure, or apply 
a top-dressing of rotten manure and water freely so 
as to wash the goodness of the same down to the 
roots. You can stand the plants in the open air in 
April, but this will not clear them of the scale, 
which must be destroyed by washing with an insec- 
ticide every shoot and leaf on which the scale is 
found. 

IRUIT. 

Grafting-wax (EF. A.).—The following is a good 
Tecipe for making grafting-wax:—Melt in a_ basin 
1 lb. of tallow, 2 lb. of bees’-wax, and 4 lb. of resin. 
Stir well together, and keep in a cool place in the 
dish it was melted in. ‘You can buy grafting-wax 
(Mastic homme le fort) in tins, ready prepared, 
from 6d. upwards. 

Green spots on Vine-leaves (H.).—The green 
spots on the underside of the Black Hamburgh Vine- 
leaves sent are what are called ‘‘ warts.’’ This affec- 
tion is very frequently caused by a too close and 
warm atmosphere saturated with moisture. Keep 
the atmosphere of the vinery buoyant and well venti- 
lated, especially early in the day, and if a great deal 
of moisture has been kept up in the house it will be 
well to reduce it somewhat. If there is space with- 
out overcrowding or shading the principal leaves the 
laterals may be allowed to extend a little to en- 
courage a free root-action. 

Pruning Raspberries 
words, ‘‘ last season’s growths,’’ are somewhat inde- 
finite. Do you mean the growths that fruited in 1908, 
or do you refer to the young canes that were formed 
in the same year? If you mean the fruiting-canes, 
then these ought to have been cut out as soon as 
fruiting was over to allow the light and air to reach 
the young canes, which should have been thinned 
down to five or six, according to the strength of the 
plants. If you mean the young canes, then all you 
have to do is to shorten them now to a convenient 
length for the position they occupy and the mode of 
training you intend giving. 

Peach-buds falling (F.).—What you complain of, 
that the flower-buds of your Peach-tree under glass 
fall before opening, is a very common occurrence. 
It is difficult to furnish a reason in every case, but 
the general one seems to be that the roots are so 
much drier under glass than are the roots of trees 
outdoors. Still, in your case the previous season’s 
shoots which produce, the bloom may have been im- 
perfectly ripened. You can hardly do wrong now in 
giving your trees a thorough soaking of water—that 
is, several pailsfuls to each, letting it soak well 
down. Then a few days later you should pinch out 
all the leaf-shoots that are on the front of the 
branches, and thin out one-half of the rest, so as to 
materially reduce the number of shoots. Then, as 
these grow, nail or tie them in, and give all the light 
and air you can to get them well ripened before the 
autumn. Also give good soakings of water often. 


(W. 


, 


J. Polley).—Your 


VEGETABLES. 


Mice destroying Peas (A. L. A.).—Rolling the 
seeds in paraffin will prevent mice eating the Peas. 
The seeds should only just be wetted with the oil, for 


Hanging mats or canvas” 








if they remain in it for any length of time, the 
germination will be affected. Red lead is the 
best dressing for Peas. Another good plan is, when 
sowing your Peas to put some chopped Gorse into 
the drill at the same time. A good way of catching 
the mice is to use the old-fashioned figure four trap. 

Treatment of Asparagus-hbed (IV. J. Polley).— 
As soon es the ground is dry enough to work, go over 
the beds and gather up any stones, sticks, etc., that 
may have come out with the manure. If the manure 
should be too long to fork into the bed, get a coarse 
wooden rake and remove it, pointing in the remain- 


ing manure with the garden fork, not burying it 
deeply, or injuring the crowns of the Asparagus. 


In the absence of manures containing ammonia, such 
as stable or farmyard supplies, it would be well to 
wait until new growth appears, when weekly applica- 
tions of fish-guano or such like, moderate only in 
quantity, will be necessary to assist the ‘‘ Grass’’ to 
push up, choosing, if possible, showery weather, so 
that its action to the roots may be quick. 


SHORT REPLIES. 





Kentia.—You cannot do better than plant the 
variety of Ampelopsis Veitchi known as muralis, ‘or, 
if you so prefer, any of the vigorous-growing Ivies 
would answer well.——Townsman.—See reply to “ N.,” 
re “*Fowls’ manure,’ in our issue of February 27th, 
page 130. See also reply to ‘‘C. F. Wellingborough,” 
re “Soot as a manure,” in the issue of Mareh 6th, 
page 142.-—Henry R., Blackburn.—For digging 
ordinary garden soil one spit deep the price is 2d. 
per rod: If the soil is heavy you will have to pay 
3d. We do not reply to queries by post.——John 
McKay.—An ordinary form of the type. We have 
seen much larger flowers, and had you reduced the 
number of spikes your plant is carrying you would 
have had larger individual flowers.—— W.—Loosen 
up the surface of the bed to a depth of about 6 inches 
with a fork, and then at once plant your Asparagus. 
——On the Hill.—You say nothing as to the treatment 
you gave your bulbs after you moved them from the 
plunging-bed. The only reason for the failure that 
we can suggest is that the bulbs have been badly 
ripened.——J. Milligan.—The-boiler you inquire about 
may be had from Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, and Co., 
Warrington, and 134, Queen Victoria-street, London, 
E.C.——P. Berney Ficklin.—The only thing you can 
do is to have the tar seraped off and paint the 
pipes with a mixture of lamp-black and linseed-oil. 
Had this been done in the first instance no trouble 
would have arisen. We do not reply to queries by 
post.——W. J. Pollev.—Your best plan will be to 
visit a nursery and select the varieties of Ivy you 


prefer.——Brackens and Uckfield.—It is more than 
likely that the corms were dried too much. See 
reply to Rev. Canon Singleton re ‘‘ Treatment of 


Cyclamens after Flowering,’ on this page.——Harrow. 
—We should wait a little, and see where the plants 
break, and then cut them back to this point. If you 
leave the plants as they are the Icaves will fall off and 
leave the branches quite bare.——R. Dunn.—‘‘ Pro- 
nunciation of Plant Names,’’ from The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle office, 41, Wellington-street, London, W.C. 
——Market Gardener.—We do not think such a small 
piece of ground is of any value to you for market- 
garden, as you could not get sufficient of any one 
crop to give you any return. Besides, being so small 
there is no way of carrying out the rotation of crops, 
a most impertant point. Again, sl] depends on 
whether you have any experience. Unless you have 
this, we would advise you to leave market-gardening 
alone. 2, No; Asparagus must be grown on a very 
large scale to make it pay. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—P. F.—1, Forsythia suspensa; 
2, Sparmannia africana; 3, Senecio Petasites; 4, Loni- 
cera Standishi.——A.—1, Erica carnea; 2, Sedum 
carneum variegatum; 3, Selaginella Martensi varie- 
gata; 4, Adiantum concinnum latum.——Skisdon.— 
Erica arborea.——FE. M.—1, Clivia miniata; 2, Cyti- 
sus Tracemosus; 38, Diosma ericoides.——A. S.—1, 
Leucojum vernum; 2, The Striped Squill (Pusch- 
kinia scilloides); 4, Scilla bifolia alba.——Palmy.—A, 
The Loquat (Eriobotyra japonica); B, Spirea sp., 


must have fresh flowers; C, Ribes speciosum; D, 
Lonicera fragrantissima.——John McKay.—Harden- 
bergia Comptoniana.——De Pontibus.—Winter Helio- 
trope (Petasites fragrans).——R. R.—1, Libonia flori- 


bunda; 2, Spireea confusa; 3, Swainsonia galegifolia; 





4, Habrothamnus elegans Newelli.——W. L.—1, 
Chionodoxa sardensis; 2, Chionedox Luecilie; 3, 
Seedling forms of Helleborus orientalis.——F. W. C.— 


1, The Alpine Forest Heath (Erica carnea); 2, Andro- 
meda japonica; 8, Lonicera Standishi; 4, Euonymus 


radicans yariegatus.——T, W. C.—i, Hcheveria 
retusa; 2, Centaurea ragusina; 3, Cytisus racemosus ; 
4, Deutzia gracilis.——F. L. M.—1, Berberis Darwini; 


2, Berberis stenophylla.——Pimlico.—A, Daphne 


Mezereum; B, Cernus Mas. 1 and 2, Must have 
specimens in bloom.——Brackens.—Andromeda jap- 
onica (syn. Pieris japonica).——F. S. Wilmot-Sitwell.— 


Helleborus fcetidus.——B. B.—1, Daphne Mezereum 
album; 2, Impossible to name properly from such a 
scrap, but the plant is evidently a Dracena. 


Name of fruit.—H. C. M.—Apple Alfriston; a 
valuable late-keeping Apple. 


Catalogues received.—Pearce and Co., 644-648, 
Holloway-road, London, N.—Heating Apparatus; 
Rustic Work Supplement; List of Amateurs’ Green- 
houses.——M.M. Duchesne et Lanthoine, Rue d’Ixelles 
137, Brussels.—Special Offer of Orchids, Reduced in 
Price.——Charlesworth and Co., Hayward’s Heath, 
Sussex.—Catalogue of Orchids.——H. N. Ellison, 517, 
Bull-street, West Bromwich.—List of Japanese Ferns, 
Watsonias, Begonias, etc.——Thos. Jeavons, Silver- 
street Pottery, Brierley Hill, Stafford.—List of 
Garden Pots, ete. 
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FRUIT. 


APRICOT CULTURE. 
} Tue recent spell of severe weather will have 
had one effect, and that is fruit-trees in 
general will have received a wholesome and 
} much-needed check. Had the mild conditions 
which prevailed up to the middle of December 
continued, there would have been a likelli- 
+ hood of such a precocious flowering subject as 
_ the Apricot expanding its blossoms far in 
) advance of the usual time. There was a pos- 
| sibility at one time last autumn owing to the 
exciting conditions arising from the abnorm- 
ally hot weather then experienced, of Apricot- 
» trees flowering prematurely, as was then the 
| case with Pears and Plums in various other 
parts of the country, as well as in my own 
neighbourhood. Fortunately, all fears on 
this head proved to be ill-founded, and the 
only effect it had was to induce the trees to 
retain their leaves to a much later period 
than usual, 

After carrying such partial crops as was 

te case in so many gardens last year, Apri- 
cots should, as a result of the rest so afforded, 
now be in a promising condition. A cursory 
examination of those under my care reveals 
the fact that both spur-wood and shoots are 
bristling with flower-buds, and, weather per- 
mitting, there will be an abundant blossom- 
ing later on. So far, so good, but the real 
object in penning this note is to invite those 
who have not yet pruned and put their trees 
in order to see to it that no further delay 
occurs, so that the copings, whether of ordi- 
nary boards or glazed lights, can be fixed in 
position as soon as the cleansing and training 
have been completed. Then the poles, or some 
equivalent, for preventing blinds, netting 
three-fold in thickness, or other protecting 
material from chafing and damaging the blos- 
soms should be fixed, the lower ends being 
let into the soil some 2 feet distant from the 
wall, and the tops attached to the copings. 
The grower may then await events with 
equanimity until such time as a spell of 
mild weather, accompanied by bright sunshine, 
causes the bloom-buds to swell near to burst- 
ing-point, when adequate protection must 
then be given at once. 

Respecting the question of pruning, very 
little knife-work is required where stopping 
and re-stopping had strict attention last sea- 
son. It will, therefore, be reduced to asimple 
overhauling of the trees, shortening any spur- 
growths left too long, thinning out the young 
Shoots if more have been retained than can 
be accommodated when trained out afresh, 
and in slightly cutting back extension grow ths 
if deemed necessary. But where the cultiva- 
tion of one tree is carried out on these lines 
there are hundreds which receive a more 
rough-and-ready mode of treatment, with the 
result that a great deal of pruning has to be 
done in the winter months to rectify matters. 
If growers who are in the habit of just simply 
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contenting themselves by giving the trees 
scant or ordinary attention would devote the 
same amount of time and care to Apricots 
that they do to the Peach and Nectarine, the 
results would be very different from what they 
often now are. With this digression, and re- 
turning to the question in hand, a few 
general directions for pruning somewhat 
neglected trees are to first thin out the young 
growths that were laid in between the main 
branches, so that those retained will stand 
from 5 inches to 6 inches apart, when they 
are re-tied in ov fastened to the wall with 
nails and shreds. In the selecting of these 
shoots, a certain number of which should 
always be laid in to keep the centres and 
other parts filled with growths, give such as 
are of medium strength and well furnished 
with bloom-buds the preference, and reject 
or cut out those which are gross-habited, and 
such as are weak. As a rule, these shoots 
ean be left full length, but when circum- 
stances demand their being shortened, see 
that the cut is made at a wocd-bud. Should 
any of the main branches exhibit signs of 
debility or gumming, preserve the most pro- 
mising young shoots that can be found near 
to their bases, to be trained in, with a view 
to replacing them eventually. Shorten spur 
growths to four buds, and in cases where the 
spurs have become crowded or of undue 
length, a partial thinning and shortening 
back can be effected, but not to such an ex 
a goodly portion of the crop. The best time 
of all for carrying out either or both of these 
operations on Apricots is immediately after 
the crop is gathered, as not only do the 
wounds heal without gumming, but short 
fruit spurs are formed or produced in conse- 
quence of the latent buds situated either on 
the branches or the cut-back portions of the 
spurs being induced to break as a result. By 
this process a tree can be re-clothed with 
new spurs in the course of two or three sea- 
sons. This matter of spur pruning has been 
ably dealt with by a correspondent in a recent 
issue, and all interested in fruit culture 
should read the article and profit by the hints 
and advice therein tendered. Much of the 
foregoing advice also applies to young trees. 
If the stopping and re-stopping of eross 
shoots were neglected last season, and these 
were allowed to grow away unrestrained, they 
must be shortened back now to restore the 
proper balance. Then, if strict attention is 
paid to the regular stopping of such growths 
during the coming season, a repetition of the 
evil will be avoided, and the other parts of 
the tree will reap the benefit of a more eau 
distribution of sap. Newly-planted tre 

having from five to seven young shoots on 
them should have these shortened to one-half 
or one-third their length, according to their 
strength, and whether the trees are well- 








rooted or the reverse. Maidens, a form of 
tree much in favour with some cultivators of 


tent in either case as to run the risk of losing | 


6 inches from where they have been budded 
or worked, in order to secure five, six, or 
seven healthy growths to form the foundation 
of the future tree. FExigencies of space will 
not allow of training, nailing, or tying, as 
the case may be, being fully entered upon ; 
suffice it to say, then, that the branches and 
young wood should be trained out as straight 
as circumstances permit; that new shreds 
had better be used, as old ones are generally 
infested with insects; and that room should 
be left in the folds of the latter, so that the 
swelling of both the young wood and branches 
can go on unimpeded. The same care is 
necessary with regard to ties, and when secur- 
ing the main or subsidiary branches to the 
wall, with string or tarred twine, place some- 
thing soft, such as a piece of cloth or old 
hose, on the bark, to prevent its cutting in. 
As with Peach-trees, it always pays to unnail 
Apricots and cut all the old ties away, refast- 
ening them to the walls or trellis every sea- 
son. As Apricots are sometimes infested 
with brown scale, the best cleansing agent, so 
long as it is used while the buds are dor- 
mant, is the caustic alkali spraying mixture. 
This must be used in a rather weaker state 
than is permissible for Apples, etc. So, if 
the wash is made according to the ordinary 
formula, add enough water to make 123 gal- 
lons, instead of ten. A. W. 


THE TRAINING OF BUSH AND 
PYRAMID FRUIT-TREES. 

AMONG the many pressing matters demanding 
the attention of the gardener at this season of 
the year is one which ofttimes is observed in 
the breach rather than the rule, and that 
is the necessary training of young bush and 
pyramid fruit-trees. These should alw ays be 
attended to while the branches and shoots, 
as the case may be, are young and in a pliant 
condition, and if they are then trained out 
and secured in their proper or desired pone 
tions by tying, they will in the course of 

few seasons become set and give no further 
trouble. The pruning can be ‘managed in re- 
gard to some varieties so that fairly open 
trees will result without having recourse to 
any training, but with many growth is natur- 
ally so close or compact that a certain amount 
of training is absolutely necessary if the 
branches are to be so disposed that sunlight 
and air can exert their beneficent influences 
on all parts of the tree. In using the term 
training, it must not be inferred that it 
should be used as a means to obtain a tree of 
a formal description alone, and to make each 
one like its fellow, for such is not the case. 
What is meant and advised is that, after being 
thinned if necessary, the outer or lowermost 
set of branches should be tied into a nearly 
horizontal position, which will cae of the 
remainder being disposed at such a distance 
apart that each will receive its due share of 
light and air and become in time clothed from 





the Apricot, should also be cut back to about 


base to tip with fruiting-spurs, 
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The better to illustrate what is meant by 


the preceding remarks, I will give particu- 
lars of three trees which are growing near 
where these lines are being penned, as they 
approach as nearly as possible to my ideal of 
what a trained bush or pyramid tree should 
be when established. The first is 12 feet in 
height, 16 feet through, and has 22 branches. 
The outer ones are inclined at a low angle 
and all are so dispcsed and regulated that the 
tips are 5 feet to 6 feet distant from each 
other. The second tree is 10 feet in height 
and 12 feet through, the number of branches 
being but twelve and distant from each other 
some 5 feet. In the third case the tree is 
barely 7 feet in height, 10 feet through, and 


has about fifteen branches, the lower ones | 


being so disposed that none have a less dis- 
tance than 8 feet to 4 feet between them. In 
all three cases the trees, which are compara- 
tively young, have reached their limits and 
the branches are well clothed with spurs 
throughout. When space is limited trees of 
the dimensions given would, of course, be out 
of place. All the same, whatever the area 
may be at disposal for each tree, it pays to 
devote a certain amount of time and atten- 
tion to them in the way of training, and they 
must have it if fruit of the best quality, both 
in regard to size and colour, is looked for. 
Trees trained in this manner yield heavier 
crops than those left untrained, and it can be 
imagined without its being stated the quality 
of fruit that trees such as those alluded to 
above are capable of bearing. 

Having shown the necessity for practising a 


certain amount of training, the next thing is | 
to consider the best means for accomplishing | 


it. This is an easier matter than many 
imagine, and once the idea is grasped as to 
how it should be done, the training of a good 
number can be quickly effected. ‘There are 
two things necessary to enable it to be 
earried out, one of which is good, strong 
tarred twine, and the other something in the 
nature of a peg or stake to drive into the 
ground to attach the strings to in order that 
the branches may be held in place. Hitherto 
i have used short stakes about a yard in 


length for this purpose, but the objection to | 


their use is that they are apt to decay and get 
broken before the time they can be dispensed 
with. A much better and far more service- 
able article is the ‘‘Acme Screw Peg.” 
is a new invention with which I have but 
lately become acquainted. 
stout galvanised wire peg 18 inches in length, 


the lower half of which is in the form of a 
spiral 2 inches in diameter, and the upper 
portion plain with the exception of the top, 
which terminates in a ring or bow for the at- 
By grasping the top of 
the peg with the hand and turning it cork- 
screw fashion into the soil it worms its way 
downwards very readily and obtains such a 
considerable 
These 
pegs are practically indestructible and may be 
used again and again without their value de- 
teriorating in the least, while they have the | 
merit of being cheap, costing but one penny 
In my opinion, they supply a long-felt | 
want and are of the utmost service for the 


tachment of strings. 


grip that the display of. a 
amount of force fails to withdraw it. 


each. 


This 


It consists of a 


liberal feeding 9-inch pots will do. Plung- 
ing-beds may be turned over and partially 
renewed; but when the bottom-heat comes 
chiefly from hot-water pipes, the heat of 
the beds will be kept up easily. 





GROWING MELONS OVER A WATER- 
TANK. 

I HAVE a forcing-house in three sections. Under the 
bed of each section there is a large water-tank, with 
hot-water pipes running through it. I want to grow 
Melons and Cucumbers, and shall be glad if you will 
tell me whether to have water in the tanks or not? 
| The beds are constructed of slates, and are about 
6 inches above the top of the tank. Would you put 
a layer of manure on the slates under the soil, or 
would you grow them on soil alone?—EAGER. 

[We should advise you to dispense with the 
water in the tanks, and to convert them into 
hot-air chambers for supplying bottom-heat, 
which is so essential for the successful culti- 
vation of Melons at any time, and _ indis- 
pensable for Cucumber-growing nine months 
out of the twelve. This you can do by simply 
filling in the 6-inch openings or the space 
between the tanks and the slates of which 
the beds are constructed. You need not 
place any manure on the slates, as the heat 
you will derive from the enclosed chambers 
below should be ample for the requirements 
| of the fruits you propose growing. Your best 
plan would be to cover the slates with whole 
turves, Grass side down, if freshly cut. On 
| these you can place the mounds of soil 4 feet 
apart, and distant 2 feet from the front wall 
for growing Cucumbers in. This will leave 
plenty of space for making additions to the 
mounds and for top-dressing, and in the in- 
| terval you can utilise it for sundry purposes, 
such as growing on plants which need plenty 
|of heat and moisture, and for propagating. 
| With regard to Melons, these may be grown 
on the mound system, but we have always 
found them to succeed best when planted in 
narrow borders about 1 foot or 1 foot 3 inches 
in width and 1 foot in depth, composed prin- 
cipally of heavy loam rammed very firm. The 
border should be made sufficiently near 
enough to the front wall so that the plants 
can be conveniently tied to the lowermcest 
| wire of the trellis, and it should run the full 
length of the house—i.e., if you are thinking 
of planting the whole of it at one time. A 
thoroughly consolidated border, constructed 
/|in the manner described, and consisting of 
good, heavy, fibrous loam, with a dash of 
bonemeal and a little old plaster or lime- 
rubbish added, will promote a wiry, short- 
jointed, fruitful growth, and under such con- 
ditions it is seldom that the stems fall a prey 
to canker. In case you have a light loam to 
| deal with, you would do well to mix with it 
a sixth or fourth part of the total quantity 
of soil required, of marl or clay, according 
to its texture, using the last-named quantity 
if very light and sandy. The clay or marl 
should first be dried, and then pounded up 
fine, before adding it to the loam, and the 
|mixing must be done thoroughly. Avoid 
farmyard or stable manure, as these only 
encourage rank and unfruitful growth. Build 
the border with the back and front nearly 
vertical, and have the top flat. Pieces of 





purpose treated upon in this note. When | 3 

perl aan ews | turf, well rammed, will serve to form the 

better known they will without doubt be g : f : 3 
Fehr Sie Seraph sax back and front with, and then the middle 

largely employed and entirely supersede 


wooden pegs or stakes, both for this and other 


purposes. ASW. 


Pines.—This is the usual season for over 
hauling the 
old stools, potting the suckers in as smal 
pots as they can be conveniently got into 


and plunging in a warm bed. Old plants can 


be thrown cut. Any of the succession 


strong enough to fruit, which are slow in | 
be given a shght check by 


starting, may 0 
lifting the pots out of the plunging-beds fo 


a few days, and reducing the water supply. 


This must not be carried to extremes, a 
when a Pine has lest colour, and assume 
, foxy tint, it will be a difficult matter t 
bring back its green tint again. Soot-wate 


or sulphate of ammonia, from 4 0z. to 1 oz. 
This is 


to the gallon of water, is useful. 
the usual season for repotting 
which requires it. 
ing will do when helped with liquid-manure 
Queens may be fruited in 10-inch pots, wit 


anythin 


stock, removing suckers from 


portion will take all the loose soil. If you 
‘elect to grow the plants on the single-stem 
system, which is by far the best way if you 
| are desirous of obtaining as heavy a crop as 
you can, set them out 2 feet apart through- 
1 | out the, length of the border, and place a 
stick to support each one until it reaches the 
trellis. When you have a good crop of fruit 
5 | set, then make an addition to the front part 
of the border some 9 inches or 12 inches in 
'width, using similar materials, and, the fur- 
r | ther to stimulate the plants, and induce them 
to swell their fruits to a good size, give tepid 
s | liquid-manure alternately with guano-water 
s|on each occasion when water is required. 
o|'[he liquid must be diluted according to its 
rj} strength, and 2 ozs. of Peruvian guano to 





the Cucumbers, a little well-rotted manure 
or leaf-mould may be added with advantage 
to the loam and lime rubbish, and it is un- 
necessary to consolidate it in the same way 
as for Melons. Always get the soil warmed 
beforehand for top-dressing with or when 
making additions to borders. The roots will 
then not experience a check. ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Strawberry Royal Sovereign failing to set. 
—I have sent you a bunch of bloom of this Straw- 
berry. Can you tell me the reason it has gone black 
in the centre and not set? I had the same trouble 
last year. The runners, taken early, were potted up 
in good time in 6-inch pots. In autumn the pots 
were stacked on their sides, the pots being covered 
with ashes under a north wall. In January I put 
them into a cool vinery for a month, then moved 
them into a house with a temperature of 55 degs. at 
night, and plunged them in leaves. The plants threw 
up nice bunches of bloom, but 95 per cent. did not 
set. I have treated Vicomtesse H. de Thury in the 
same way, and the fruits have set well. I have 
freely used the rabbit’s-tail on the above.—E. W. 

[The necessary conditions to ensure the 
flowers setting freely on Strawberry plants 
started early in January are to force slowly, 
whether the pots are plunged ina bed of tree- 
leaves or stood upon shelves in a forcing- 
house or similar structure; also to be care- 
ful not to let the temperature exceed 50 degs. 


at night in cold weather, and 55 degs. 
when it is mild, and, by the same 
rule, 55 degs. to 60 degs. by _ day; 
with a rise of 10 degs. with sun-heat. These 


temperatures will suffice, and should be 
strictly adhered to until the flowers have set 
and the fruits are swelling off. A dry, 
buoyant atmosphere is imperative during the 
flowering period, but avoid cold draughts. 
Give just enough water to keep the soil 
moist, and the roots active, and avoid the 
use of stimulants. Fertilisation must, of 
course, be effected daily by artificial means, 
a camel-hair brush or rabbit’s tail sufficing 
for this. Admit air daily, and as freely as 
climatie conditions will allow, all through 
the flowering period to facilitate the setting, 
and a chink of air may be left on at night, 
very frosty weather excepted, for the same 
reason. If, after reading the above, you 
feel convinced that your trouble has not 
arisen as a result of the non-observance of 
one or other of the conditions requisite to 
command a good set, the only thing that we 
can think of to account for the failure is that 
you either layered from blind plants, or other- 
wise the runners were blind. A great many of 
the runners of Royal Sovereign were found 
to be blind when severed from the parent 
plants last season, and had to be discarded. 
In all probability the same thing happened 
with you, though you failed to detect it. We 
advise you to destroy all plants which have 
produced these sterile blooms. | 


Figs in pots or planted out.—Pot culture 
is rather more reliable than planting out, 
as the control of the roots is more perfect, 
and this is the most important matter m 
Fig culture. If planted out, the roots must 
not be permitted to ramble. This 1s usually 
met by confining them in a limited space. 
For this purpose, concrete is better than 
brickwork. Disbudding must be thoroughly | 
carried out, as weak shoots, which cannot | 
bear fruits, are useless. Half-a-dozen strong 
young shoots, pinched when five leaves are 
made, will produce a nice crop in a 7-inch oF 
8-inch pot, if the plant is well nourished with 
top-dressings or liquid-manure. Do not give 
cold water, nor yet permit a cold draught m 
the house. Through the early spring all the 
ventilation required may be given along the 
ridge. Syringe freely till the first crop be 
eins to ripen. 

Stopping Vine-shoots or laterals (H.).—Where 
the side-spurs on Vines are rather close together 
only one shoot should be left on each, and this, 9 
course, should be the strongest and best placed one; 
the others should be removed.. In the matter of 
stopping the shoots, the proper way 1s, where the 
shoot or lateral shows, as is often the case, more 
than one bunch, to select the best bunch, and cu 
the other or others off, and then pinch out the pol 
of the shoot two leaves beyond the bunch that 18 





a 4-gallon waterpotful of water is the right 
| strength to use. Never use cold water, either 
for watering or syringing, but let it be of a 


o | 
fo) 


Sometimes a top-dress- | temperature between 85 degs. and 90 degs. 


> 


|The same rule should be observed with regard 
h | to Cucumber-growing. In respect to soil for 





left. A safe rule in cropping Vines, generally speak- 
ing, is to leave one shoot to each spur and one buneh 
on it. In cases where the spurs are overcrowded, 
then the bunches may require to be still more Te 
duced in number. The great point to aim at is under 
rather than overcropping, as that ensures fine fruit, 
and the Vines will remain for years in good bearing 
order. 
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VEGETABLES. 





NOTES ON CELERY. 
FORTUNATELY for 
on see 


those who depend main 


GARDENING 


ly 


d lists and the columns of the horticul 


tural press for guidance in selecting what 
they consider best suited to their nee ds when 


orde ering the season’s supply of seeds, tl 


varieties of Celery are much less 


than is the cass with many other kinds of | 
vegetables Considering how widely and 
generally Celery is grown, and taking into 
consideration the fact that its cr tivation as 
creases annually as a ancl of the impetus 
given by the prizes offered for compe ube a 


various exhibitions, 


1€ 


numerous 


this is rather surprising, 


because, as a rule, once a particular kind of 


vegetable becomes popularised, a multiplicity 


of names, if not varieties, usually 
At most exhibitions the competition 
classes for Celery is very keen, and to suc 
a high standard has its cultivation attaine 
that” we 


gardeners that would do eredit to me ny 
Infinite are the 
and blanching « 


private gardener. 
taken both in the growing 








Celery Pink Perfection 


Celery by this class of cultivator, 
results achieved are generally of 
and reflect the greatest credit on them. 

In addition to iis being largely grown for 
the purpose mentioned “above, there is a 
great increase in the consumption of Celery 
on all hands, for not only is it oe ey 
used in a raw condition, but in a cooked state 
also. In many instances the demand for it 
in the kitchen very largely exceeds that of 
the pantiy, and it is nothing unusual for 
Celery to figure in the menu as a cooked 
vegetable daily for as long a period as it can 
be had. When stewed and served either as 
a plain yegetable or otherwise, it is very 
appetising, and is considered then to possess 
medicinal qualitic s of service to those suffer- 
ing from rheumatic affections. 

Both competitors, and, in fact, all 
of cultivators, are keen on 
plants of the best varieties in existence. To 
meet the demand, vendors, in their seed lists, 
usually prominence and attach their 
names to distinct varieties to a particular 
strain of a well-known sort, of which the 
number of Solid White offered affords an in- 
stance. If very early Celery is required, 
growers in general select a white vari lety as 
being more easy to blanch, and give prefer- 
ence to one which is known to mature quickly, 
such as White Gem_ The early pink sorts 


and the 


classes 


growing seed or 


oLVie 
5 wi 


follows. 
in the 


h 
d 


often see samples staged by cottage 


a 


pains 


of 


Oil, 


a high order 


will attain larger dimensions in a given time 
than the white kinds, but are, as a rule, 
more difficult to blanch when required early 


in autumn. The one we now figure, named 
Pink Perfection, is a distinct early sort of 
dwarf habit, very solid and large, and has 
the reputation of being easily and quickly 
blanched, which attributes stamp it at once as 
a first-rate sort either for exhibiting or 


private use. 

It is not our intention to give a complete 
list of the best variéties of Celery, but merely 
to refer to a few of them. The Solid White 
variety, ines referred to, is, without 
doubt, one of the best of no matter 
whose name may be attached to Another 
very reliable sort, and one of the best in cul- 
tivation when it can be obtained true is 
Leicester Red, and the same encomium 
applies to that good old late variety Major 
Clarke’s Red. Standard Bearer, when true, 
is a good and reliable red sort for main crop 
and late purposes, but it is apt to become 
coarse if too highly fed. Some exhibitors 
prefer the Giant types of Celery only. These 
may outclass the preceding in bulk, length, 
and when ready for 


its class, 
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use in less time than intermediate varieties. 
Give this first sowing a warm, sheltered 
corner, as young roots are greatly prized in 
spring, getting the soil into a fine tilth and 
moderately firm previous to drawing out the 
shallow drills some 12 inches asunder. Later 
sowings must be afforded another 3 inches, 
and to maintain a supply of succulent roots 
three or four pipe ee should be made, the 
last about the middle July. Slugs in wet 
seasons have been known to clear the major 
part of the tiny Soedit es immediately they 
appear above groun mis so that the cultivator 
must be on the alert with fresh lime or 
to catch, as well as id off these depreda 
tors. Those mild hot-bed of 
leaves should sow in a frame at once. On 
one foot of light, fine soil ee -arisian 
Gem may be grown. 


Forcing or Karly g 
MARKET frees 


STORING VEGETABLES 
WOULD you kindly tell! me through your vaste 
paper, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, how to build a room 
for storing Potatoes, Beet, Carrots, etc., frost-proof 
I am just re to put up at _unge of buildings at 
the back of the house, and want to include a room 


soot 


possessing a 





200M FOR 











From a photograph sent by 





best of cultivation, 
their own both for quality 


and general excel- 
lence, 





ARROTS 
THESE must have been a partial failure the | 
past summer, and I note that large roots are | 
rejected for medium ones, the x1 
which is not far 


ason of 


to seek, as the latter are less 





strong in flavour than those grown <« specially 


to grow 


for show: In many gardens it is imp ossible 


good Carrots on acco unt o f the wire- 


worm, and there appears no een cure for 


the pest, 
lessen the 
Gas-lime 


while in a young 
lime or 


f 


( 
l 


c 


« 
) 


s 


S 





and to grow clean, straight 
must 
even for stump-rooted varieties, 
Carrots is perfectly hardy, 
either in 


section is preferable, as this 


although much may be done to 
evil by preparation of the soil. 
is recommended, but this requires 
handling, or the crop will be burnt 
Ordinary slaked 
{fresh soot 1s safer, and should be 
orked in while preparing the plot. Ivresh 
x” green manure, as is well known, should 
10t be within reach of the Carrot or Parsnip, 
the ground 
be moved to 18 inches or 2 feet in depth 
The seed of 
and may be sown 
autumn or early in the new 
rear, although February is a good time to 
ow outdoors for an early crop, and the Horn 
becomes fit. for 


careful 


Stat 


roous, 


quite 


entirely 
setting in, 
nearest the ground line, 
and require 
once it is built, 


match-boarding), 
as tightly as it can be packed. 
tiles are on, 
will resist any 
in this country. 
formation on the subject, we give a few hints 
as to how 
constructed, 


digging, but giyen the | for that purpose. It will be a low building, tiled 
Webb and Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 

the sorts named will hold | roof, about 6 feet or rather more to eaves: Potato- 

| room will be in the centre, a wood and tool-shed one 


side, a potting-shed the other. Would boarding the 
house inside and filling the space with sawdust pre- 
vent frost, and how ought the roof to be protected? 
Any information you can give me I shall be grateful 
for.—UPcort. : 

[To secure immunity com frost you would 
do well to construct thx ee if not the 
ends, of the proposed Potato-store of 9-inch 
brickwork, instead of relying on boards. -A 
double-boarded front, with the cavity filled 
with sawdust or chopped hay, would answer 
well enough in resisting a certain amount of 
frost, but we think it could not be relied on 
in the event of very severe weather 
Boards, too, especially those 
will in time decay, 
renewal, whereas a brick wall, 


will stand for all time, as it 


were, and prove the cheapest in the end. 
To render the roof frost-proof, board the 
raiters when they are fixed in position, both 
on the upper and lower sides (the latter with 


and with hay 
When the 
you will then have a roof which 
'y frost likely to be encountered 
As you ask for further in- 


fill the cavity 


a store can be economically 
which would be capable of 


such 
and 
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holding enough Potatoes and to accommodate | so generally look for good soakings, it is 


a sufficient quantity of Beet, Carrots, etc., for | 
the requirements of a fair-sized establishment. 
Such a building might be 16 feet in length, 
12 feet in width, 6 feet in height to eaves and 
9 feet in height at the back, this, as you 
stipulate, is for a low building. The entrance 
may be at either one end or the other, or, if 
this is inconvenient, it may be arranged for 
in the front wall, preferably near to one end. 
For ventilation and to light the interior, pro- 
vide a skylight in the roof, 3 feet by 3 feet, 
made to open and shut, and a close-fitting 


shutter should also be provided to fit beneath | 
it for the purpose of excluding frost. An | 


alternative scheme would be to fix a window 


close under the wall plate in the front wall, | 


2 feet in depth, and 8 feet in length. This 
should be constructed so that the one half of 
it will slide back to admit air when required, 
and a shutter provided for use in frosty 
weather to fit in behind it. Of the two, the 
skylight will interfere the less with the in- 
ternal arrangements. Wherever the entrance 
is made the height and width should be 6 feet 
and 8 feet respectively, and the door of good 
thickness. As to the internal arrangements, 


a passage, 4 feet wide, is requisite, and this | 


is best made to run through the centre, as 
the bins or receptacles for holding the 
Potatoes, etc., can then 
either side. The latter are made as follows: 
In the first place, six uprights, 4 inches by 


3 inches are required—three for the front and | 


three for the back. These should be 4 feet 
apart, and stand 4 feet distant from the 
front and back walls respectively. Secure 
them to the rafters at the top end and at the 
bottom fix to the floor with dowells. Then 
(taking the front series of uprights first), at 
a height of 2 feet 6 inches from the floor, fix 
bearers, 4 inches by 8 inches, to carry the 
boards to form the bottom of the bins. 
tice the one end of them into the uprights, 
and let the other ends into the wall. The 
lower lot of bins, in this instance, will be use- 
ful for storing Beet and Carrots, etc., in, and 
as sand or fine soil is used for this purpose, 
the roots being laid in a series of layers one 
on the other, no boards are needed to enclose 
the fronts with. 


Potatoes in place, and these should be, when 
placed on edge, of a total depth of 2 feet 
3 inches, and removable at will, both for the 
sake of convenience when storing and in get- 


ting the Potatoes out when required for use. | 


The bearers for the bins at the back part of 
the store should be fixed at a height of 3 feet 
from the floor, and, as there is room here for 
another tier of bins, fix the next series of 
bearers 6 feet 6 inches distant from the ficor. 
Both the lower and next lot of bins above 
them will require front boards in this case, 
® feet 8 inches in depth, to hold the contents 


in place, and to be removable when wanted. | 


On the upper lot of bearers place 1-inch 
boards, when a convenient shelf will be 


formed, 4 feet wide and 16 feet long, on | 


which seed-Potatoes can be laid out or stored. 


Boards 9 inches wide and 1 inch thick will | 


suffice for enclosing or forming the fronts of 
the bins with, also for making the bottoms 
and divisions with in the same. If each bin 
is made 4 feet by 4 feet and of the height 
given above, you will find they will collec- 


tively hold a considerable lot of Potatoes. If | 
so desired, the bins may be continued across 
the end of the building furthest from the 
door, which will considerably increase storage 
not 
perhaps fit in with your plans, but they can 
In any case, we hope | Over any soil or about crops, shrubs, trees 
i description of 
customary | 15 
But it would be more 
fitted for ordinary use were it lifted by a 


space. The measurements given may 


be modified to do so. 


they may prove serviceable and convey to | 


you an idea as to how best to proceed in the | 


erection of such a building. } 








The snow effects. 


ee 
ing. 


the London area not more than 


be constructed on | 


Mor- | 


Boards will, however, be | 
wanted for the bins above them to kept the | 


While the heavy 


easy to understand how welcome even heavy 
|jsnowfalls may be. In some country dis- 
| tricts almost a water famine has been expe- 
|rienced. Gardeners seldom take the tem- 
| perature of the soil before sowing seeds in 
the early spring. Yet, did they do so, it is 
very probable they would find that, after the 
disappearance of the snow and the sun shone 
| out, the soil’s temperature would increase 
'each day, hence waiting a week longer for 
| eropping might be well repaid.—D. 





SCARLET RUNNER BEANS. 
Iv would indeed be very interesting could any- 


now to stocks of Runner Beans. I use the 
term ‘‘stocks’’ advisedly, because it is cer- 
tain that of those in commerce under diverse 
| names many have been so named because the 
product of careful selection by various 
growers from specially selected, - long, 
| straight pods and from plants that were very 
| productive. Well-known varieties of the 
| very finest character include Best of All 
(Sutton), Hackwood Park Success (Veitch), 


selected by Mr. Bowerman, and Scarlet 
|Emperor (Carter). It is most prob- 


able that other traders who have Scarlet 
Runner Beans under diverse appellations 
also had their stocks similarly selected, hence 
the abundance of names found in seed-lists. 
But all selections have been in the same 
direction, and for the same object. It is 
just what is seen in Tomatoes or other pro- 
ducts that give annual pods or fruits, as with 
| these the pod or fruit is the primary object 
of selection, the longest, or handsomest, or 
most richly coloured being the features de- 
termining the selection. Thus it comes 
about that everyone engaged in this work of 
selection having similar aime, creates similar 
results. But it is to be regarded a great 
gain in Runner Beans that, apart from 
the greater length of the pods, they are, 


abundance than was the case with the old, 
short-podded stocks. Still further, pods 
| running from 10 inches to 12 inches in length 
remain quite crisp and tender, wnereas with 
the short-podded stocks these become hard, 
stringy, and seedy even before their full 
‘length is attained. But, to have these 
newer and more prolific stocks at their best, 
not only should the ground on which grown 
be deeply trenched and well manured, but 
'the plants should have ample room in the 
row—that is, from 9 inches to 10 inches apart, 
and later be furnished with very tall sticks. 
So long as a Bean plant can find support to 
climb to, it will continue to crop till cold 
destroys it. 10} 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Sewage as liquid-manure.—I have by me 
| several notes from your useful paper re above, but 
not one which quite meets my case. All the drainage 


flow from which passes through a cekepit into a tank. 
(1) Has this liquid any manurial value? If so, can 


wet? 


-| not an unlimited supply, in a dry time?—T. M. C. 


| actual manurial matter an it. For 


| Roses, or practically 
| plants needing more 
atmospheric moisture. 


any 


than the 


/ small pump from your tank, which, presum 





aérate and warm it 
Wher 


exposure would both 
thus rendering it more fitted for use. 


| very freely to Asparagus-beds, Rhubarb 


| Roses, trees and shrubs would greatly bene 
fit by liberal applications of the liquid, espe 
cially in the growing season. If it were de 


one collect the many numerous names given | 


where the growth is good, produced in more | 


from my house, a small one, including some 25 gallons 
a day from the bath, flows into a cesspit, the over- 


it be used without being further diluted, when the 
ground is dry, for such things as Roses, Sweet Peas, 
| etc., or should it he used culy when the ground is 
(2) If it has little or no manurial value, could 
it be used in place of clear water, of which there is 


[The liquid which you describe as house- 
sewage is so diluted with water that it cannot 
at the most contain more than 5 per cent. 
that 
reason it may be used freely as ordinary water 


so exposed it might be used to water plants 
in pots at least twice a week, and be given 


sired to make the liquid into a more manurial 
force, it would be well to add to the tub, as 
often as refilled, a pint or pound of guano or 
any good artificial manure-mixture. A peck 
of soot put into a coarse bag and soaked in 
the liquid for twenty-four hours would greatly 
help to strengthen the liquid. Greasy water 
from the kitchen sink should be avoided, as 
that in time forms a greasy coat or slime on 
the surface of the soil, and throws off water 
by closing the pores of the soil. That liquid 
is best thrown on to a heap of vegetable re- 
fuse, where it can be intermixed with the 
solid matter of the heap, and then dug into 
soil rather than causing it to coat the sur- 
face. If in very dry weather the liquid be 
employed as water, let good soakings be given 
at one time, rather than mere surface water- 
ings. Among trees and shrubs the liquid can 
be used, as the roots of these things have 
great capacity for absorption. ] 

Peas and nitro-bacterine culture.—While 
it is well for gardeners or amateurs in- 
terested in scientific horticulture, and who 
have time and ground at disposal, to test in 
the best way they can the effects of Pea 
inoculation with nitro-bacterine, being most 
eareful, in doing so, to follow the somewhat 
involved instructions issued with the chemi- 
cal, they must in no case neglect those old- 
fashioned and long-proved practical methods 
of ensuring good Pea crops by deeply work- 
ing the soil and heavily manuring it. If 
deep working furnishes to the Pea plants 
ample root-run, and encourages those roots 
to go deep during parching weather, the 
burying deeply in the soil of good dressings 
of half-decayed manure, not only serves to 
furnish food on which the roots greedily 
feed, but they furnish additional moisture 
also. These are very important elements in 
Pea culture, which the process of inocula- 
tion does not provide. When it is remem- 
bered how splendid literally have been the 
growth and crops seen under those old- 
fashioned cultural methods, it is difficult to 
believe that any mere chemical compound 
used as seed inoculation can at all surpass 
them.—A. D. 


Cutting seed Potatoes.—Writing to me 
recently, a Potato-grower in a large way 
mentioned that, as the crop of last year was 
so heavy, and the price of eating tubers low, 
he expected that many comparatively large 
tubers would be sent out as seed for planting. 
That is the case, no doubt, although, owing 
to the world’s shortage of Wheat, bread has 
increased in price. That fact, and the 
greater shortage of green vegetables, because 
of such severe frosts, should, conjoined, 
help to create a greater call for eating Pota- 
toes than before existed. But when large 
tubers are received, and it is felt to be waste- 
ful to plant them whole as seed, there 1s no 
other course open but to cut them in half. 
It is wise in all cases to sprout these sets 
first; then, assured that at least one stout 
bud or sprout is attached to each portion, 
to cut the tubers from between these crown 
shoots lengthwise. If that be done some 
forty-eight hours before. planting them, 
dusting the cut surfaces with slaked lime, to 
cause them to form a thick skin or callus, 
then there is no waste of sap, neither do the 
flesh surfaces offer special food to grubs or 
other soil insects.—D. 

Beetroot.—The end of April or first week 
of May is sufficiently early to sow the main 
crop of Beet; large, coarse roots should not 
be aimed at. A big root is often stringy or 
strong in flavour. Select a clean, un- 
,| manured quarter, and well dig and pulverise 
the subsoil, sowing in drills 1 inch deep and 
inches apart. Look after the young 
plants as they come through the soil, slugs 
sometimes thinning them much too severely. 
-| If an early supply is required, sow a little 


4 : ably, is underground, into a large tub each | of the Globe variety, roots of which quickly 
snowfall, which came as a great surprise to | qay and be thus exposed to the air, as such 1 
us, did much to hinder garden operations, no 5 
doubt in many directions it was cordially | 
welcomed, as supplying to the soil some com- 
pensation in the shape of moisture in place 
of the rain, which has been so greatly lack- 
When it is stated that generally in | Cabbages, Peas, Beans, and similar crops 
.30 of an 4 
inch of rain has been registered during the 
month of February, the month to which we 


mature, and, though not considered equal to 
,| the tapering roots, they serve their purpose 
1| for summer use.—J. M. 





Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
” | covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
’| Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
_| ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
_| the Publisher, post free for 2s. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


LOPEZIA MINIATA. 


THis Mexican plant of a_half-shrubby 
character was introduced about a century 
ago, but it is only within the last few years 
that it has become popular in this country. 
It is a near ally of the Fuchsia. The flowers 
are borne in the axils of the leaves towards 
the upper parts ‘of the shoots, and each 1s 
about half an inch across. ‘Their showiest 


portion consists of two comparatively large 





FREESIA VIRGINALIS GRANDIFLORA. 


Tuts, which was raised by Mr. I. Chap- 
man, Guldeford Lodge, Rye, Sussex, is a 
very handsome form, as a be seen by the | 
illustration we give to-day. It is a seedling | 
from Freesia refracta alb sa, the flowers being | 
much larger, the ground colour also being 


| whiter, while there is a much smaller dash of | 


yellow in the throat. 





NOTES FROM BATH. 


YELLOW HyYAcINTHS IN Pots.—I have been | 
much struck this year by the difference be- | 
tween the yellow varieties of pot Hyacinths | 
and those of other colours. Having but a | 

















Freesia virginalis grandiflora, 


round-stalked petals, which stand out on 
either side like the wings of some of the Legu- 
minosz. The colour is a deep-rose or rosy- 
ved. Individually, the flowers can scarcely 
be regarded as showy, but they are very 
numerous, and plant, when at its best, is 
attractive. Its usual season of blooming 1S 
during the early po of the year. 
Lopezia is of very easy propagation and cul- 
ture, for cuttings of the young growing shoots 


strike root in the s pring as re adily as those of 


1oO 
JAS 


aFuchsia, and the general tre atment required 
for both is much the same. Along the 
Riviera this Lopezia is, I believe, a ge eneral 
favourite. It has within the last few years 


been several times shown at the meetings of 
the Royal Horticultural Slociety held during 
the e early months of the year, x. 


This | 





small greenhouse, which has to be kept gay 
Heonee the winter, I grew only a dozen and 
a half Hyacinths, the finest bulbs procurable 
—what the vendors call exhibition speci- | 
mens—and gave them the best possible cul- | 
ture. They were all good, but really, the 
trouble they y gave, and the long w aiting, were 
scarcely repaid by the majority, because 
their beauty, exquisite while it lasted, was 
so evanescent. The house, I may say, is kept 
to 50 degs. at night and aboat 60 degs. by | 
day, and this t 


emperature is a little too high, | 
though I want the blooms as early as pos- 
sible, for such hardy things, and hurries 
them over. The blush and rose Hyacinths 
only lasted about ten days, the blues about a | 
fortnight. But some pots of that fine yellow, 
Obélisque, have been beautiful for three 


weeks, and still look well. 
when the others were gone, 
more delicate in the 
warmth, and, therefore, to appreciate the 
heat that spoiled the rest. Each of my bulbs 
of Obélisque has thrown three spikes, which. 
from an exhibitor’s point of view, denote bad 
culture. One is supposed to confine Hya- 
cinths to one, but the effect of several in a 
pot is really better for beauty, being less 
formal. The colour is most telling in a con 
servatory full of the pinks, whites, and crim 
sons of Azaleas, Primulas, and Cyclamens, 
and is in itself very delicate and- charming, 
a clear primrose, not raw, as is the yellow of 
Daffodils in such surroundings. Next year I 
shall discard all but the yellow Hyacinths, 
and try whether the other named varieties 
in this colour equal Obélisque. 

THE BUDDLEIAS.—The extreme hardiness 
of these beautiful shrubs is very remarkable, 
and B. variabilis Veitchi, which is surely the 
loveliest thing, and the most showy, 
in the way of shrubs, 





They flowered 
and seem to be 
way of requiring 


possible 
seems not to be a whit 
behind the common B. globosa in this re- 
spect. In fact, it has shown itself even 
hardier here. After pruning it about a month 
ago, some of the prunings were left scat- 
tered on the ground, the rest having been 
collected and put into pots of sandy soil in a 
frame to strike. Three weeks of Arctic 
weather had seemingly broken when this was 
done, but next day the north-east wind was 
back again, and has stayed with us, a most 
undesired and unwelcome guest, ever since. 
For four weeks we have not had a single 
night without a sharp frost, and on one, at 
least, the frost was exceptionally severe. 
Yet I find these Buddleia slips lying on the 
ground are perfectly fresh, and seem as if 
they had only been cut yesterday. Out of 
curicsity I have put them in as cutt tings, 
and have little doubt they will root as 
quickly and surely as will the batch potted a 
month back. 3B. variabilis Veitchi has 
splendid spikes of lilac-blue flowers, resem 
bling a gigantic truss of one of the best 
C sunethuses—C eres, for instanece—and is ex- 
tremely free-flowering, but all growers say it 
must be severely pruned early in spring, a 
thing that goes to one’s heart to do, when 
such fine and healthy growth has to be 
sacrificed. ; 

BUDDLEIA GLOBOSA.—I wonder whether 
any other reader knows the history of a sepa- 
rate variety of B. globosa that evidently 
exists. Some years back I sent for B. vanin- 
bilis, when that was compa ratively new, and 
poeta” in its place what turned out to be 

globosa. At first I was rather disgusted, 
reste already a bounteous supply of the 
yellow-ball shrub. But the new Buddleia 
proved a blessing, after all, for it did not 
flower until the rest were all through with 
their golden balls, and carried on the succes- 
sion with a much larger show of finer 
Where the ordinary variety has one ball, 
this has three or four, and it is not such a 
straggly or rampant grower as the other, but 
somewhat more erect and compact. 

Swanswick, Bath. M. WILLIAMS. 


heads. 





PROPAGATING CONIFERS. 


WILL you tell me through your correspondence column 
what is the best time and method for taking cuttings 
of Conifers? Is April or May a favourable time? 
Should it be done with heat? Is it best to just slip 
of a small shoot or to make a clean cut in taking 
off the proposed cutting?—J. K. E. 


[Most of the Conifers may be propagated by 


seeds, and this is undoubtedly the best 
method. It is, however, difficult to obtain 
good seeds of some sorts, and there are others 
which do not come true from seeds. ‘This 
applies to garden varieties, especially the 


variegated forms, most of which may be pro- 
pagated from cuttings. Karly in the autumn 
is the best time for putting these in. The 
time will depend a little on the condition of 
the plants, the stock of which has to be in- 
creased. The cuttings should not be taken 
until the summer growth is well matured and 
the wood firm at the base. Plants on light 
sandy soil in an exposed position produce the 
best wood for the SE Nae that from plants 
in richer soil or in shady places being gener- 
ally too sappy. The very best cuttings are 
those from plants grown in pots, as they do 
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not grow so vigorously and ripen their wood 
earlier. The cuttings should be selected from 
the lateral shoots and taken off with a sharp 
knife, cutting hard into the stem so as to 
secure a firm base. A great deal depends 
upon making the cuttings well. Six-inch 
pots, which should be quite clean, well 
drained, and fiiled with a compost of peat 
and sand in equal parts and surfaced over 
with clean sand, should be used. It is a good 
plan to wash the sand before using it for 
the surface. The cuttings must be made 
quite firm when they are put into the pots 
and well watered. The best position for 
rooting them in is one where a moderate 
bottom-heat can be maintained and the sur- 
face kept as cool as possible; under these 
conditions a good deal of moisture will con- 
dens2 on the cuttings, and while the surface 
of the soil may appear moist it may be dry 
underneath. The propagating-pit should be 
opened regularly every morning and the pots 
examined. When water is required, sufficient 
should be given to thoroughly penetrate 
through the soil. If any signs of decay or 
damping appear they must be at once re- 
moved. The damping caused by fungus is 
often very destructive among Conifer cut- 
tings. We have seen instances where the 
cuttings have appeared quite fresh and 
he althy, ae on examination they have been 
found to be blackened and dead close to the 
surface of the soil. It is only by careful and 
regular attention that this evil can be 
guarded against, and when it once gets a start 
the only remedy is to take the cuttings out, 
well wash them, and put them into fre osh soil, 
thoroughly cleansing the pit before putting 
them back again. | 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Violets in frames.—I have been growing Violets 
now for some ten years or more, and never remember 
having such a bad experience with them as_ this 
winter. They started to bloom quite well early in 
October, after being transplanted from the open 
ground in September; but after the first week of 
November I have not been able to pick a single 
bloom. They have remained in the same condition 
all through the winter, the buds in a dormant state. 
I have kept the frame covered up at night to keep 
out frost, as in other seasons my gardener says that 
Violets require a slight bottom-heat when planted in 
the frames in September. I have some rather large 
brick frames, which are heated with hot- -water-pipes, 
and purpose next winter trying the Violet-roots in 
them, only, of course, putting on the heat at night 
when the frost is severe. Can you give me the bene- 
fit of your valuable advice in the matter, and is 
there any good in putting the roots into a 3-inch 
layer of ashes spread on the top of the soil in frame? 
aie mn fee 

[The ideal conditions for the flowering of 
Violets in frames in winter are best assured 
by the very mild bottom-heat generated by 
the use. of leaves and stable litter or dung 
in about equal parts, the bed to be prepared 
in advance. Above this mixture a 38-inch 
layer of ashes, providing warmer conditions, 
and permitting a freer circulation of the heat 
from below, should be placed, and the plants 
firmly bedded in quite hght soil, and so ar- 
ranged as to be quite near the glass. Your 
gardener is quite right, and the slight bot- 
tom heat keeps the plants moving, which is 
desirable: You certainly might use the 
heated frames you speak of, and by employ- 
ing the mixture above named, if it is at your 
disposal, and only putting on the artificial 
heat in the severest weather, obtain the best 
results; or, by potting the plants quite early 
in September, so that new roots may be 
formed, putting the plants into any-sized 
pot into which they will conveniently go, 
obtain quite a good flowering in winter. The 
progress and flowering of the Violet in win- 
ter-time are much handicapped by our dull, 
sunless seasons, and the check due to lifting 
but accelerates the evil. In not a few in- 
stances the plants are potted and plunged in 
cpen beds for the summer, and, while this 
method necessitates attention to watering 
and the like, it has its reward in that the 
plants may be lifted without a check, and, 
by being placed on a sunny shelf in the 
greenhouse, with the warmer, drier air 
about the roots, the most congenial condi- 
tions are present for the continued activity 
and fiowering of the plants. When lifting 
the Violets in the autumn to place them in 
the frames care is necessary in the selection 
of the soil, which must be fresh and sweet, | 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CULTURE OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN 
SIX-INCH POTS. 


Tuts form of culture has gained consider- 
ably in public esteem in recent years. We 
have been for generations accustomed to grow 
our Chrysanthemums in a certain way, com- 
mencing their propagation in the early days 
of De »cember, and growing on tall plants to 
flower in November and later; but this 
newer method of culture does away with the 
necessity of propagating the plants so early, 
and provides us with an abundant supply of 
most excellent material in the early months 
of the year with comparatively little trouble. 

It is a mistake to commence the propaga- 
tion of Chrysanthemums for flowering in 
6-inch pots at too early a date. The middle 
of March is quite early enough, and we 
should then only be disposed to take in hand 
varieties that are known to be later in flower- 
ing than the majority. The rule to follow is 
to. propagate the late-flowering kinds from 
the middle to the end of March, and through- 
out April to propagate the recognised diffi- 
cult sorts and those that flower in the ordi- 
nary way in the early days of November, 
completing the propagation of plants in- 
tended for this form of culture by inserting 
the cuttings of semi-early or Oc ‘tober- flower- 
ing varieties during May. I have seen some 
of the very finest blooms grown on plants 
propagated during March, April, and May, 
and flowered on single stems in 6-inch or 
7-inch pots. It is becoming an increasingly 
popular method of producing exhibition 
blooms, as a grower may, with a fair amount 
of certainty, ensure the production of buds 
within a given period, and by these means 
obtain large and handsome blooms by the 
time the shows come round. ‘The cuttings 
are very healthy when propagated during 
the periods above mentioned, and owing to 
the greater length of day and the more satis- 
factory conditions under which the rooting 
may be carried out, their future success is 
assured. 

By propagating the plants in the natural 
order of their flowering, or, rather, a re- 
version of the order — that is to say, 
commencing with the late, following on with 
the mid-season, and concluding with the 
semi-early or October-flowering kinds, we 
may avoid the undesirable stopping, which 
is the cause of endless anxiety to the grower. 
For propagating, use shallow boxes, as it is 
possible to insert quite a large number of 
cuttings in these. The ordinary nurserymen’s 
boxes, measuring some 15 inches by 10 inches, 
and not more than 2 inches deep, are ideal 
for the purpose, and if these have crocks 
placed at the bottom and covered with 
some of the rougher siftings of the soil, and 
the compost filied in level with the edge of 
the box, the cuttings may be put in in rows 
some 2 inches apart, observing the same 
distance between the cuttings in the rows 
A suitable compost should consist of loam 
and leaf mould in equal parts, with a free 
admixture of coarse silver sand or clean road 
grit. Cuttings dibbled into this material in- 
variably root well. The cuttings should be 
watered in with clear water from a fine-rosed 
can, so that the soil is moistened throughout. 
The boxes of cuttings should be stcod close 
together on the greenhouse bench, where, if 
a ‘temperature of from 45 degs. to 55 degs. 
can be maintained, it is safe to anticipate the 
rooting process will be completed within 
three weeks. 

As soon as rooted, gradually harden the 
cuttings off by first placing the boxes of 
rooted cuttings on shelves near to the glass 
roof, and in a little while these are placed in 
cold-frames, which are matted up at night to 
keep out frosts in the event of such weather. 
In a little while, with this treatment, the 
rooted cuttings will make useful plants, at 
which time they should be potted individu- 
ally into pots measuring 3 inches in diameter. 
Pot rather firmly, and let the soil be of a 
rather heavier and richer nature than that 
used for the cuttings. Clean pots and crocks 
should always be used, so that when the 
plants are shaken cut to be repotted into 


pots of larger size, they may turn out with- 
out the roots adhering ‘to the sides. 


Some may prefer to insert a few cuttings 
in pots rather than propagate in boxes. It 
is possible by these means to place three cut- 
tings in a thumb pot or small ‘“‘sixty,’’ root- 
ing the cuttings in this. When rooted and 
hardened off, and the pot becomes well filled 
with roots, such plants may be transferred as 
a whole into the next sized pot, which may 
be a large ‘‘sixty,’’ measuring 38} inches 
in diameter. If this rule be followed right 
throughout the growing pericd, these same 
plants may be subsequently potted up into 
6-inch pots and ultimately into flowering 
pots, 9 inches in diameter. By these means 
it is possible to obtain three good flowers 
suitable for exhibition purposes. Those who 
want a more decorative plant in a 6-inch pot 








will be well advised to pinch out the point of 
the growth of their plants when they are 
well established in their 38-inch pots. ‘This 
will induce the young plants to break out 
into several lateral growths, so that it is pos- 
sible to ultimately obtain plants with three 
or more blooms, useful alike for cutting from 
or for placing in groups in the conserv atory. 


Wives 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Stopping and timing Chrysanthemums 
(’. Z.).—As your district is in the Midlands, 
you should commence ‘operations rather 
earlier than growers in the neighbourhood of 
London and the South. Treat your plants as 


follows :— 


Name. 
(Japancs’.) 


A'gernon Davis 


Bessie Evans as 


Bersie Godfrey 
KJ. Brooks 
Elsie Towers 
Henry Perkins 

J. I. Silsbury 
Magnificent 

Mrs. A. T. Miller. 
Miss Elsie Fulton 


Mrs. Norman Davis 


Mrs. W. Knox 
Pres. Viger .. 
Reginald Vallis 
Mrs. Geo. Mileham 


Wien to stop 
plants. 


Virst week May 
At once 
Natural break 
I’.rst week May 
At once 
Natural break 
At once 
At once 
At once 
Natural break 
At once 
At once 
At once 


Second week May 


Natural break 


Which buds to 
retain. 


First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Virst crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 








Valerie Greenham 
W. Gooding... an a 
W. M. Moir.. Se 36 


First week May 
At once 
First week May 


First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 











Incurved: Daisy Southam, Embleme Poite- 
vene, Mrs. J. Hygate, Mons. Ger. Truffant, 
A. HI. Hall, and Buttercup should all be 
stopped at once and the second crown-bud 
retained. You are rather late in asking for 
information, and you are placed at a disad- 
vantage in consequence. We would much 
rather have stopped some of the second- 
crown varieties earlier than now advised, 
and some of those recommended for. a first 
crown-bud selection would have given better 
results had the plants been stopped in March 
and second crown-buds retained. You will 
observe that we have recommended you to 
stop several varieties ‘‘at once,’ with the 
object of retaining second crown-buds in 
August next. Should any of these varieties 
fail to make a break (first crown-buds) by 
June 20th next, pinch the growth again, tak- 
ing up the resulting growths to the next buds, 
which latter must be retained. In all cases 
where a ‘“‘natural break’’ is advised, with 
the object of retaining first crown- buds in 
August next, observe the following rule :— 
The points of the growth of all plants that 
have not made a natural break by, say, 
May 15th next, should be pinched out, and 
the subsequent shoots grown on with all pos- 
sible vigour. 





The mistakes of overcrowding.—I think most 
people who have to do with seed-sowing err to some 
extent in the manner in which such “work is per- 
formed, overlooking very frequently the advice of the 
seedsman to sow thinly. If the plants are not 
thinned almost as soon as they can be handled, they 
crowd out each other, and so poor plants et 
This is frequently observed amongst vegetable seeds, 
like Parsnips, Radishes, Parsley, Peas, and Beans, 
and it must follow that’ such plants stand very little 
chance from the first. Nor are flower seeds exempt, 
for how often are Mignonette, Poppies, Sweet Peas, 
ete., sown much too thickly? One has only to 
consider for a moment the Sweet Pea to recognise 
how advantageous it is not only to give each Pea 
plenty of space, but room should be left between 
each row in order that light and sun may do their 
share.—W. F. D. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





SNOWDROPS AT CARTON, CO. 
KILDARE. 


THIS is a view of one of the most charming | 
gardens in Ireland—Carton. It always 
struck us, by the fine, natural form of the 
water, and the pretty way in which flowers 
naturalised themselves about the banks. We 
think we must have seen acres of Blue-eyed 
Mary (Omphalodes verna) forming a_ turf 
there. Snowdrops take to the place, and we 
find Carton is one of the places they like, 
because in cold or heavy soils they either 
make no rapid progress or quietly die out. 
Treland is full of beautiful scenes and sites | 
for gardens, and it is a pity the political ran- 
cour does not let the people settle down to 
gardening. 





THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 





FLOWERS. 
TULIPS IN THE GRASS.—There is something 
so fascinating in seeing Tulips in the Grass 


Snowdrops growing under Beech-trees near the lake 
Miss Mabel Gaisford, 


that many of us amateurs have been anxious 
to try what we can do with them cultivated in 
this fashion. I have been among the number, 
but I am disposed to retire from the field in 
disgust, and to leave the task of essaying to 
grow this magnificent bulb in the Grass to 
those who have longer purses, and to whom, 
to use the common phrase, ‘‘expense is no 
object.” I am doing so reluctantly, but I 
find—and my experience is borne out by that | 
of others—that the Tulip is not a good doer 
in Grass—at least, not for any length of 
time. First, one bulb after another be- 
comes ‘‘a widow,’ which is, I am told, the 
term signifying a Tulip which comes up with 
only one leaf and no flower; then more and 
more go the same way, and, finally, a num- 
ber of the bulbs disappear altogether. Could 
we afford to buy a few thousands of new 
bulbs every year, it would be of little conse- 
quence; but that is where the trouble comes | 
in, and most of us must retire discomfited, 
and leave it to the wealthy to practise what 
we fain would do. 





csc 





| little alpine about which I have more than 


| plants will bloom late the same 


| described 
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THE FRuItING DucKWEED.—Many of us 
know the Fruiting Duckweed, as they call | 


| Nertera depressa, a lovely little thing, which 


bears the bonniest little red berries on a car- 
pet of little green leaves, and in a lovely, 
mound-like plant. I once bought a plant, 
thinking it was hardy, although I have 
usually seen it in a greenhouse. I pur- | 
chased, a little while ago, a copy of a most 
attractive book, with coloured plates, called 
Wocster’s ‘“‘Alpine Plants.’’ In that book 
there is a tempting plate, showing a little 
Nertera, called N. scapanoides, which is very 
like N. depressa. The book says that the 
Nerteras ‘‘are suitable for rockwork,’’ by 
which we amateurs would naturally suppose 
that the author means that they are hardy. 


| of the kind. 


17 





STONE EDGINGS.—I like a Box edging for 
the border, but it becomes such a trouble to 
keep good that one has to turn more and 
more to the edging of rough stones, covering 
these with some of the commoner dwarf 
alpines, such as Saxifrages and other things 
The stones want to be well 
fixed, as I have discovered to my cost. If 
left shallow and loose, the stones are sure to 
| be dislodged, and the result is untidiness 
and a useless edging. If you sink the stones 
from 4 inches to 6 inches into the ground, 
| and tread the latter firmly about them, there 
| is little fear of displacement. Do not select 
all the prettiest stones you can find, such as 
| spar and stalagmites, as, when covered with 
plants, their beauties are never seen, and 





Now, N. scapanoides does not seem to be in 
commerce, so I bought N. depressa, which is 
in the same volume and on the 
Same page, with never a word of caution. I 
put my little plant in a good place in the 
rock garden, and in the sandy soil recom- 
mended, with the result that my plant died. 
Why did not Wocster give us some w arning 





at Carton, Co. Kildare. 
Maynooth, Ireland, 


From a photograph by 


that these plants are not hardy enough for 
our climate, save, possibly, in very mild 
places? Had he done so, I would not have 
been the victim of over or misplaced confi- 
dence. Moral: Unless you have a very mild 
climate, do not risk this lovely little Fruiting 
Duckweed in the open in winter. 

THE ALPINE TOADFLAX.—This is another 


my doubts, although it is a perennial with 
a good many people whom I know. It is 
only a biennial or an annual with others, and 
I have lost it a few times, because I did 
nothing to protect it from our vile wet win- 
ters, and left it exposed to ‘“‘the fury of the 
elements,’’ as the penny-a-liner would say. 
Yet it is so lovely, with its beautiful little 
long-spurred blue flowers, with their orange 
throat, that one cannot but try it again and 
again, giving it the driest place one possibly 
can. I sow the seeds in spring, and some 
autumn, 
although I prefer them not to do so, but to | 
wait until spring before they flower, 


before they are covered they take away from 
| the appearance of the flowers. If anybody 
| questions what I say, let him test a length of 
| stone edging of a neutral tint along with 
/one of some conspicuous material, and he 
will soon find out that stone edgings should 
not be tco conspicuous, or they will injure 
| the appearance of the plants they should 
make more pleasing, 
RAMPANT SUNFLOWERS. 
—I read some time ago in 
a catalogue of what are 
called there ‘“‘rampagious’”’ 


plants. By these, I under- 
stand, are meant those 
plants which are so ram- 


pant, either in their root 
or branch growth, that 
they are dangerous to the 
welfare of others. Among 
the plants which I find that 
I must segregate, and put 
away from the association 
of the stay - at - home, 
quiet, ‘‘douce’’ flowers 
are some of the perennial 
Sunflowers. All of the 
Helianthus  rigidus class 
seem to come within the 
catalogue of the ‘‘ram- 
pagious.”’ $o, too, must 
H. decapetalus; and even 
Helianthus Miss Mellish 
must be included. I won- 
der if Mr. Mallender ever 
realised that H. Miss Mel- 
lish would spread when he 
introduced this plant. 
What a good plant this is, 
all the same, and I must 
put it in a good corner, 
where it will get a due 
share of the sun, but where 
it cannot overrun and 
smother my rarest things. 
H. mollis seems a stay-at- 





home Sunflower, but H. 
Daniel Dewar would soon 
fill a small field if left 
alone. So, my fellow-ama- 


teurs, beware of these ‘‘ ram- 
pagious” Sunflowers, and 
if you want to grow them, 
give them a corner where 
they can be kept within 
bounds, and not elbow out 
other and less voracious 
plants, as they are very apt to do. 
AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 





Pentstemon Newbury Cem and its varie- 
ties.—Size in flowers is not always accom- 
panied by other qualities, and there are some 
plants with small blooms, which, although 
they may belong to the same genus, may be 
of quite a different character. There is a 
case in point in Pentstemon Newbury Gem, 
a valuable plant, whose flowers do not rival 
in their dimensions the handsome blooms of 
the modern florists’ Pentstemon, with their 
Gloxinia-like fiowers of great size and 
beauty. The claims of Newbury Gem are 
based upon other considerations, which will 
be found to give the plant a strong hold upon 


us. In the first place, it is hardier than the 
large-flowered Pentstemons, and is almost 


everywhere, save far north, a hardy peren- 
nial, suitable for the flower border. Then it 
is a splendid thing for grouping, as, although 
its blossoms are comparatively small, they are 
borne in great profusion, and are of a bright 
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cherry-red. Its habit, too, is ree Re-| which, transmitted from generation to gene- 
cently our gardens have been enriched with} ration, presently declares itself in divers 
a white v variety, ealled White Newbury Gem, | places at once, or, ib may be, in but one soli- 
a pretty thing, although its blossoms are not) tary instance. Doubtless, to the gardener, 
always so pure as one would like. They go} the Sweet Pea of ‘fixed’? type has many 
well with those of the type, and a few plants advantages, and the same may be true of 
will be appreciated. Some, again, will be! the seedsman, who takes delight in stating 
ratified with the appearance of a pink-| {hat his stocks of this or that will yield 
flowered variety, which has been named Pink | 99 per cent., or an even greater percentage, 
Newbury Gem. The shade of colour 1s | true to its kind. 
rose-pink. It is said to have originated from But in a case of this kind it would almost 
a cross made between the two preceding | appear that the variety had reached the end 
varieties of Newbury Gem.—. A. of its tether—that point in the evolution of a 
flower beyond which it does not pass, or only 
very rarely. With such as this interest in 
the future of the race and the further de- 
velopments of the flower practically ceases, 
and cultural excellence, which is viewed with 


THE AMETHYST HYACINTH 
(HYACINTHUS AMETHYSTINUS). 
AmonG the many smaller bulbous plants 

which have never found general acceptance, | pride, takes its place. 
simply because they are so little known, is The ‘sporb?? may yet contain that some- 
the Amethyst Hyac -inth (Hyacinthus ame- | thing for which the Sweet Pea world is still 
thystinus), a graceful little plant, which is a | waiting — the yellow - flowered variety — or 
delight to those who own it. Its scarcity in | some other equally pronounced or  sensa- 
gardens is certainly not due to excessive cost, | tional colour-break to mark a new departure. 
as it can be purchased from reliable bulb | Doubtless to-day both our knowledge and 
dealers at less than a shilling a dozen—not | our gardens are the poorer because of a too 
a price, surely, which puts it beyond the hurried discarding in the past of eertain 
means of the many; and a little economy 1M | varieties of plants, which, possessing) an 
the purchase and repurchase of certain other | innate tendency to sport, were regarded as 
common bulbs would be rewarded by he ‘rubbish.’ and thrown away. 
ability to buy a dozen or so of this delig] itful Hampton Hill. E. H. JENKINS. 
little bulb, which is absolutely hardy, and 
will increase year by year, which is more 
than can be said of many things. Although 
it is a Hyacinth, it has not the stiff habit ‘of | 'THrs is the old, popular name of Barbarea 
growth which we associate with the florists’ | vulgaris, or the Winter Cress, a flower of no 
Hyacinth, so familiar to us in beds, borders, | special merit for the garden, save that its 
pots, and glasses. Of course, this stiffness | glossy leaves aad spikes of yellow flowers are 
is due to the canons of the florist and his | not altogether to be de »spised in the rougher 
machinations having converted the wild Hya- | parts from May until August. The typical 
cinthus orientalis into the flower as we now | plant grows to a height of about a foot and a 
know it. But the Amethyst Hyacinth still | half, aiid tie eGo “Miers little met with in gar- 
remains untutored and unspoiled by a false | dens, although offered for sale by a few 
canon of beauty, and, instead of being stiff | nurserymen. — 
and formal, it is graceful and beautif ful. It Much more popular, and still occasionally 
comes into bloom about May, and sends up | eultivated as an edging plant, is the varie- 
from its narrowish leaves of bright green gvated-leaved variety, 2 vulgaris variegata, 
little spikes of flowers, which = th gracefully | which is really a good plant of its kind when 
to the ground on their slender stems. These | the flowers are kept ee = by pinching out 
little tubular flowers are of that delightful | the stems as they begin to appear. Its leaves 
shade of blue we endeavour to describe by are prettily y variegated with yellow, and we 
the name of “azure-blue,”’ a term which | have few hardy plants of this class which are 
must suffice for want of a better. The whole | more useful for edging than this variegated 
plant is not generally more than 6 inches | form of the Herb of St. Barbara. Another 
high, and a clump on the rockery or in the | variety, which comes and goes in favour in 
border—or, better still, a sheet of the blue | . unaccountable way, is Barbarea vulgaris 
flowers in the Grass—forms a sight not | fl.-pl., popularly called the Double Yellow 
readily forgotten. ‘This precious little plant Rocket , aname which is quite suitable, as its 
has as yet given but few varieties. It has, | appearance, so far as the spikes of flowers 
however, like many other blue flowers of bul- | are concerned, reminds one forcibly of the 
bous habit, afforded us a white variety, | Rockets. The double Yellow Rocket has 
which, although a little more expensive, is | good spikes of double flowers, and these last 
still cheap, although one cannot say that it for a long time in bloom. It is more orna- 
is more beautiful than its ordinary blue sis- | mental than one would expect in a variety of 
ter-flower. Planting should be done in early | the Winter Cress, and there are plants of 
autumn, placing the crowns of the bulbs | less worth to be met with in gardens of a 
about 2 inches beneath the surface. Any soil good class. The ordinary Barbarea vulgs aris 
will do. Ess. _ | is increased by division and seeds, while the 
variegated- leaved one is multiplied by divi- 
sion and by. cuttings. The double variety is 
slow of increase by division, and it is desir- 
able to do with it as is done with the double 
Rockets—that is, to cut the flower-spikes 
down as soon as the flowers have withered, 
so as to induce growths from the _ base. 
| These should be taken off and struck under 
a c (ave ; | glass. Where stock is scarce, it is desirable 
ues a ae etree We i ae imi | to pinch out the flower-stems as they appear, 
pear hens hes 8 procuction Of | so as to induce growths from the base. These 
flowers of two or more colours on the indi- | plants grow in common soil, and do not, I 
vidual plant. That, of course, would be | ynderstand, flourish on chalky soil. ; 
quite true so far as it represented but one ' §. ARNOTT 
phase of the variability of the subject, and as i : } 
seen in the plant at flowering time; but there 
is another side to the case, which may ac- NOTES VND REPLIES. 
count for many of the sportive proclivities Plant to cover idee you oblige by tell- 
known in plants, and mav be embodied in | ing me the name of a hardy evergreen water-plant 
the words: “‘Do seeds sport?” in cother (not Lemna gibba)? T want, if possible, ta get a 
a = oe ae Sager oe ; ‘ water-plant that covers the surface of the muddy 
words, does this variability in certain sec- ‘ 


THE HERB OF BARBARA. 


DO SWEET PEAS SPORT? 
I HAVE been interested in the remarks of 
Mr. W. Strugnell, at page 114, on the above 
subject. Mr. Strugnell appears to take ex- 
ception, or, in his own words to ‘“‘ query the | 
definition ‘sport’ as applied to Sweet Peas.”’ | 
In doing so, however, he apparently confines 
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than ever they have done before. Formerly 
it was deemed good enough to buy a packet 
of mixed seed, and sow this in the garden, 
leaving little room for the after-growth of 
the plants. This, however, is now changed, 
and even those who make no pretence of 
growing flowers for exhibition, but confine 
their attention to producing blooms for home 
de coration, are realising that it is worth while 
to give them the best “culture possible. So, 
too, in these days, whilst it is admitted that 
by far the greater number of growers confine 
their attention to cultivating plants in rows, 
not a few are now acknowledging their 
beauty as garden plants, and to this end are 
grouping them in ge and threes, or, in some 
instances, using only single plants in various 
positions in the garden. You now see them in- 
troducedas back-row plants in borders, in small 
Broups on lawns or filling corners in the garden 
where bright colour is “needed. - In “places 
ae it is not always convenient to have tall 
plants, one may still grow Sweet Peas, for 
they are most accommodating, and pinched- 
back plants well meet the emergency. One 
may have them in flower at almost any date 
after the end of June by pinching out the 
buds, as they come very quickly; hence as a 
show flower or when they are wanted for any 
particular event it is easy to have them. 
Then, again, what a deal may be done by 
growing a few plants in large pots or boxes 
or tubs for standing on carden- walks, on 
steps, and for hiding “unsightly objects. One 
may do much in the association of colours, 
but, as previously pointed out, in GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED, the most effective groups 
are those in which pains have been taken to 
blend the colours, so that tints of the same 
shade when placed together harmonise.—LEA- 
HURST. 


The Snake’s-head Iris (Iris tuberosa). 
This was introduced into this country from 
the Levant over 300 years ago. Though it 
ean scarcely be termed a showy flower, and 
is far more sombre in colour than such of its 
family as I. alata, I. persica, I. Histrio, I. 
histrioides, I, reticulata, and others, it has 
a quiet beauty of its own, with its velvety- 
black falls and pale green standards, In 
Italy the dainty, black-draped flower is 
known as La Vedovina, or the Little Widow. 
The blossoms have a delicate and refined 
beauty, and, being also sweet-scented, are 
always welcome for indoor decoration, espe- 
cially as in the south-west they open to- 
wards the end of February. Tew appear to 
know this quaintly-pretty flower, and it is 
rarely seen in gardens, but none who grow 
it would willingly be without it. It seems 
quite indifferent to nA and treatment in the 
south, and never fails to flower well annually. 
In a certain Cornish garden a group has 
been for over sixty years in a wood greatly 
overrun by Ivy, and has always flourished 
in the shade, whereas in my garden, a 
colony in the full sunshine, in an exposed 
site, on a southern slope, in light soil, that 
becomes dust-dry in the summer, grows and 
blooms freely. In Scotland its ‘behaviour 
does not appear to be so satisfactory, as com- 
plaints are often made of its failure to 
Pees Tn one place in South Devon it 
grows wild in the hedges. The leaves, which 
are each about 3 feet in length, are quadri- 
lateral in shape, with a distinct ridge at 
each corner, oa the flowers, which each 
measure 3 inches acrcess, are borne on foot- 
stalks about 18 inches in height. In my 
carden it seeds freely, and self-sown seed- 
lings are springing up some yards away from 
the parent. plants. I have removed it even 
when in full growth, and it has not resented 
the transplantation.—S. W. FITZHERBERT. 


The White Auvergne Perhaps 
“Sunnymead’’ (page 172) is not aware that 
there are in cultivation at least three dis- 
tinct white-flowered forms of Pulmonarias. 
These are the above-stated, P. officinalis 








: c water in winter as well as at other times of the 
tions of the Sweet Pea, and ES ia is gene- 


year.—G. W. Woop. 
rally referred to by the seedsman and others [The best plant we know for you is Azolla 


as the ‘“‘unfixed’’ type, represent something caroliniana, and very good it is. There is a 
of the structural defects of the flower, | canal covered with it in your county.] 


whereby cross fertilisation, by insect agency, 
is not only possible, but easy, on the one 
hand, or does it, on the other hand, but now 
and then, it may be, and possibly all too 
rarely, serve to influence the seed itself, and 


Sweet Peas—their arrangement in the 
garden.—Just as one observes changes in the 
methods of cultivating Sweet Peas in recent 
years, so too it is manifest that, as individual 
plants, they are receiving more attention 








alba, and P. saccharata alba. The last- 
named is the rarest and finest of the lot. Its 
flowers are the largest, and it has, in addi- 
tion, the merits of being the most robust 
and of having lovely variegated foliage. As 
your corres pondent states, they are good 
subjects for shady positions, though ‘suc- 
ceeding even in full sun,—J. STORMONTH, 
Kirkbride, Carlisle, 
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THE YELLOW SNOWDROPS. 


WHILE a real yellow Snowdrop 
doubtedly been found, I am 


has 
not 


un- 
aware 


whether the solitary specimen discovered in 
the grounds of a Northumberland mansion by 
If, 


Mr. Joseph Oliver is still in existence. 





The Yellow Snowdrop (Galanthus lutescens), 


however, this has gone to the bourne of 
so many unique plants, we have several 
Snowdrops which are by courtesy called yel- 
low, becaus2 the ovaries, spathes, and inner 
markings, usually emerald-green, are of one 
shade or other of yellow. These form an 1n- 
teresting, but not numerous, group, and a 
small clump of one of these, Galanthus 
nivalis lutescens, appears in the illustration 
here given. It is a bright little flower, 
with a pale yellow colouring on the stems, 
ovaries, spathes, and interior markings, 1n 
licu of the bright green of the ordinary 
forms. This pretty little Snow- 
drop was found in some num- 
bers in the grounds of an old 
mansion in Northumberland, 
and has been largely introduced 
through the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Ww. B. Boyd. Mr. Boyd had 
also the good fortune to be the 
means of the introduction of 
another and larger yellow Snow- 
drop, finer in every way than G. 
lutescens, and called G. nivalis 
flavescens. This is larger and 
more vigorous than G. lutes- 
eens, and is, as a whole, supe- 
rior in size to the ordinary 
variety of G. nivalis we see in 
most places. It is brighter in 
its coloration than G. lutescens, 

In the double yellow Snow- 
drop, to which I have taken the 
liberty of giving the name of 
Lady Elphinstone, we have «a 
pretty little plant, although it 
has not the yellow ovary which 
distinguished the single varie- 
ties. | It is of much the 
same size as the common double 
Snowdrop, but is of great purity 
in its ground of white, marked 
in the interior with yellow in- 
stead of green. This Snow- 
drop, which was found in 
Cheshire, occasionally throws 
flowers with green markings, 
but it is fairly constant, 
while, in my several years’ experience, the 
single varieties do not revert to the original 
green coloration. These yellow Snowdrops 
are thus distinct from the occasional sports 
we sometimes see among others, but which 


generally give their flowers of a normal 
colour the following season. 
S. D. 


CAMPANULA CARPATICA AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

Ir a plant may be judged by the manner in 

| which it adapts itself to 

whether of soil, climate, altitude, or any 

other thing—then may we say of the Car- 

pathian Harebell that it is a 

plant for all those who de- 


ing, whether it be in the 
border, the rock garden, or 
that still more modern phase 
of hardy plant-growing known 


“e 


which we now refer, are well 
suited, while their perfect 
hardiness, freedom of flower- 
ing, and that absence of ag- 
gressiveness — whethe of 


and which occasionally 
duces an otherwise good plant 
to the condition of a weed— 
fit them for association with 
the choicest things that can 
be grown. To the above- 
named good attributes may 
still be added the 
the members of this useful 
group are not in the least de- 


even position. Indzed, some 
of the best-flowered examples 
I have seen have 
roots tightly wedged between 
bricks, stone blocks, or clink- 
ered burrs. In such a posi- 


tion, and where the roots find | 


it possible to penetrate a big bank | 
of cool and moist clay, free masses 
| of shoots would presently spread out on | 


the wall’s surface, and such as these never 


very fact that rendered the plant more wel- 
| come and even more admissible in the posi- 
tion indicated than would otherwise 
been the case. Happily, in such a case, 
while the extent of leaf and stem was very 





circumstances— | 


hight in hardy plant garden- | 


as ‘“‘wall gardening.” ‘To any 
or all of these the varied | 
forms of the Bell-flower, to 


seeds or stoloniferous growths, | 
re- | 


a | 
fact that 
gree fastidious as to soil or | 


had their | 


| failed to produce an abundant flower- | 
ing. Dwarfer in habit it may be by 

| force of circumstances than the _ border- 

| grown plant would be, yet ib was this | 





have | 


possible to descend into ccol, moist earth, 
the enterprising gardener will find this sec- 
tion of the Bell-flower family capable of much 
that at present is insufficiently known, and 
presently, to his great satisfaction, the free 
tufts of growth are studded with colour 
masses of almost every shade of blue, where 


several varieties are grown, and _ white- 
flowered varieties into the bargain. The 


white-flowered forms of this group are not 
pure white, but, to my mind, they are in- 
finitely more beautiful than the dead white 
tones which rarely command attention. 

In the border and in the rock garden these 
plants grow quite freely, and, springing anew 
each year from the ground, tufts are pleas- 
ing in their tints of green and the freshness 
of their youth. In one instance I have in 
mind, one of the older varieties has occupied 
a position in a border for nearly a score of 
years, only now and then being lifted and 
divided when its yard-wide tufts threaten 
neighbouring plants. The soil in this in- 
stance is a somewhat stiff clay, the subsoil 
strong clay. In lighter soils the plant would 
appear less enduring, and might possibly 
with advantage be transplanted more fre- 
quently. In any case, I think there is little 
room for doubt that a cool and deep root-run 
is best for these plants; hence in those gar- 
dens where the soils are light and much 
drained they should not be planted in the 
drier positions. In other words, certain 
members of this group, which are perfectly 
hardy, enduring, and true perennials in 
clayey and moist soils, are less enduring and, 
possibly, less perennial in their character 
when grown on those soils usually termed 
‘light and warm.’ Such variations may be 
due in their entirety to environment alone, 
but the lesson cannot be entirely ignored. 

The propagation of these Campanulas is 
simple enough, and division of the root-stock 
and cuttings of the young shoots in spring- 
time are among the most approved methods. 


By means of seeds a large number of plants 
| 7 oD 


may be raised, but the amateur who depends 
upon this method alone must be prepared to 
see a considerable proportion of inferior 
varieties as the result. At the same time, 
the more decided shades of colour may be 
purchased at so cheap a rate that seedling- 
raising other than for the hardy plant 
specialist to select from is not worth while. 





Campanula carpatica var. pelviformis. (See page 220.) 


considerably curtailed, there was no propor- 
tionate diminution of the flowers or the 
flowering—an agreeable, if surprising, fact 
that should tempt many to grow these forms 
of the Carpathian Bell-flower in rudely con- 
structed walls. On the wall-tops, where 
pockets are arranged to receive such plants, 
and where the roots of the subjects find it 


The Carpathian Harebell is in flower from 
July to September, the plants attaining a 
height of from 6 inches to 18 inches, and, in 
the case of the more free-growing sorts, 
spreading out into tufts 2 feet or more across 
when fully established. Botanically, C. tur- 
binata, originally introduced from the moun- 
tains of Transylvania, is now included under 
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C. carpatica, and is, for present purposes, 
referred to under this head. 

The following are the most distinct of the 
varieties at present known :— 

€. CARPATICA (type).—lFlowers deep blue, 
vase or funnel shape; height of plant 
18 inches, when fully grown in good border 
soil. The original species was first sent to 
Kew by Baron Jacquin, of Vienna, in 1774. 
The plant is a native of the Carpathian 
Mountains, in Hungary. 

C. ©. ALBA.—A pure white variety of the 
above, and a highly desirable garden plant 
of much beauty. 

C. 0. PALLIDA.—The plant referred to is 
the pallida of the Carpathian set, and identi- 
cal, save in its palest blue flowers. 

C. co. RIvERSLEA.—A\|so of the above free- 
growing type; flowers deep blue. A vigorous 
and profuse-flowering plant of much value. 

C. C. PELVIFORMIS.—One of the most dis- 
tinct of the whole race; flowers very large, 
saucer-shape to flattish, roundish, and less 
acutely lobed than most varieties. The 
colour is pale blue, a very pleasing shade, 
and the plant is in flower from quite an early 
stage till it attains its maximum height of 
about 18 inches. Less reliable than some in 
certain districts, and often much weakened 
by slugs during winter and spring. It is still 
one of the most valuable, and should be 
grown by all. Illustrated on page 219. 

C. Cc. TURBINATA.—The true plant, as sold 
in nurseries, with greyish, glaucous leaves 
and immense bells of purple-blue colour. 
Height, 4 inches to 6 inches. An ideal plant 
for the rockery. 

C. o. ISABEL.—Plant 6 inches or 9 inches 

high, flowers of the richest blue and of large 
B1Ze. ; 
C. c. WHITE STAR.—There is more than a 
suspicion of blue in the flower of this excel- 
lent variety, and which only enhances its 
beauty. The flowers are flattish or shallow 
saucer-shape, 2} inches across, and freely 
produced on compact tufts of 6 inches or 
9 inches in height. It is one of the best of 
recent novelties. 

Apart frora the above are many cross-bred 
forms of merit, and which as ornamental 
subjects for the garden are worthy of atten- 
tion. 

Not far removed, so far as external evi- 
dences are concerned, from the Transyl- 
vanian C. turbinata, is another dwarf-grow- 
ing kind, C. Raineri, from Italy. The plant 
is rarely more than 4 inches high, and the 
blue funnel-shaped flowers nearly erect. For 
chinks in rockwork, where a deep root-run 
affords a desirable coolness, this good species 
is worthy of note. This and the plant above 
referred to-as C. turbinata appear rather as 
stepping-stones to that taller-growing set, 
which is now regarded as typical of the 
group. In any case, these variations of 
habit, growth, and flowering but afford the 
gardener his opportunity for creating that 
greater diversity in the garden which, after 
all, should be the aim of everyone who 
attempts, however feebly, to bring nature into 
the lowland gardens of the British Isles. 

Hampton fill. E. H. JENKINS. 





Zinnias.—In growing Zinnias, one is apt to re- 
ecard them in the light of robust plants owing to their 
strong-looking foliage. Those who have had much 
experience with these showy annuals know that they 
are very far from being robust—indeed, right from 
the time of sowing, which need not take place before 
March, they should be specially looked after, not 
permitting them to have too much water, allow- 
ing the boxes to be in a place where they will be 
exposed to draughts. They should be one of the 
last annuals to be planted out, as one often finds, in 
the hurry to get the plants into thé borders before 
they have been properly hardened, a very cold night 
will undo the work of weeks, and a slight frost is 
fatal to them. Grown with care, Zinnias are among 
the showiest of annuals, flowering freely and con- 
tinuously, particularly if planted on a sunny border. 

Iceland Poppies.—Possessing fewer colours than 
the Shirley Poppies, the blooms of the Iceland 
Poppies are very attractive, and are specially 60 
when used for table decoration. Towards this object 
plants ought now to be obtained for flowering in the 
summer. Now is a suitable time to sow seed, and 
thus provide plants for the garden another year. If 
the seed is sown in a box or in a cold-frame, one can 
look after it much better than if it is sown directly 
in the open ground.—WOODBASTWICK. 





Wil correspondents and advertisers kindly 
note that our telephone number is 10402 Central, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, 
London, E.C. ? 


ROSES. 


ROSE ULRICH BRUNNER IN THE 

t WINTER. 
THis Rose, a seedling from the giant Paul 
Neyron, has been fetching as much as six 
shillings to eight shillings a dozen wholesale 
in Covent Garden just recently. This proves 
that this old favourite can hold its own 
against the newcomer Richmond, although, of 
course, the latter is much more prolific. 
There is something very stately about the 


petals and regular, smooth shape, and, al- 
though not so brilliant in colour as General 
Jacqueminot, it is more easily produced with 
long stems. General Jacqueminot is a fine 
Rose to plant out. under glass, tying over its 
long rods, which yield quantities of useful 
buds, but with short stems. These are not 
nearly so serviceable as the long-stemmed 
blossoms. Ulrich Brunner is a fine Rose for 
outdoor culture, and is especially good in the 
autumn, but its vigorous growths are rather 
irregularly produced—at least, those are that 
appear late in‘*the season, the summer 
growths being more regular. In order to 
have this Rose in March, the plants should 
be potted up a year in advance, early in Octo- 
ber being the best time. Many market 
growers pot up in the month named, and 
bloom the plants the next spring. This is 
done by placing the plants on a manure bed 
under glass, where a gentle bottom heat can 
be afforded in order to accelerate root action, 
but the quality of blossom is not so good as 
from established plants. There must be a 
potful of roots in order that stimulants can 
be applied, for the Hybrid Perpetual is a 
gross feeder, and, moreover, where quality 
is important, there must be no hurrying of 
the growth. Twelve to fourteen weeks from 
pruning to blossoming should be allowed for 
Hybrid Perpetuals of this type, and fully 
fourteen weeks for the Baroness Rothschild 
group. When planted out under glass, a 
heavy mulching of rich manure should be 
lightly forked into the borders immediately 
after pruning, and the plants again assisted 
as soon as flower-buds are visible, continuing 
this once a week until they show colour. 

It never pays to keep a lot of old plants 
about. The hard pruning the plants are 
subjected to in order to obtain the long- 
stemmed flowers soon impairs. the vitality, 
and it is better to have fresh stock than 
trouble about a half worn-out, decrepit 
plant. Hybrid Perpetuals should not be hur- 
ried into growth. They can very safely be 
given a temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. at 
night, and when it is necessary to lengthen 
their stem, 56 degs. to 58 degs. at night 
will suffice for the plants. Hybrid Per- 
petuals of many sorts are potted up for mar- 
ket very largely every season, and are even 
crammed into 48-sized pots and sold, carry- 
ing two or three blooms. I consider even a 
6-inch pot quite small enough for an outdoor 
grown plant. Ulrich Brunner and a good 
few other kinds of Hybrid Perpetuals strike 
freely from cuttings. If their growths are 
cut back once or twice during the summer, 
nice, stocky little plants are produced, that 
make capital stuff to pot up in two years 
from the planting of the enutting. The 
sweet fragrance of the Hybrid Perpetuals, or, 
at least, of the majority of them, will always 
make them welcome for forcing, and al- 
though they are not so continuous flowering 
as the Hybrid Teas, one can meet this by 
having three or four batches of plants in 
different stages of growth. Next autumn, 
when potting up a supply of these Roses, do 
not omit Captain Hayward, General Jacque- 
minot, Duke of Wellington, and Com- 
mandant Felix Faure, shades of crimson and 
scarlet. Of other shades, Frau Karl 
Druschki, Suzanne M. Rodocanachi, Mme. 
KE. Luizet, Pride of Waltham, Marie Finger, 
Clio, Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, Mrs. 
John Laing, and Dr. Wm. Gordon are all 
excellent. One-year-old budded plants are 
best, and for slow growth the Brier stock is 
preferable. The Manetti stock would be 
best where the plants are required to come 
on quickly. Good, fibrous loam two parts, 


long-stemmed blossoms, with their fine large. 
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sential to pot firmly, but see that the soil is 
neither too wet nor too dry. Before potting, 
the roots of the plants are cut back to within 
3 inches or 4 inches of the stem, and the 
growths shortened to a foot or so from where 
they were budded. Further pruning is done 
when the plants are started. ROSA. 





VARI-COLOURED ROSES, 

AS a rule, self-coloured Roses are mostly 
admired, and certainly they possess a greater 
commercial value as cut blooms than Roses 
having two or more shades, but.there are so 
many sorts with beautiful combinations of 
colour that one is compelled to acknowledge 
their charm. Needless to say, the majority 
of such Roses is found among the Tea-scentec 
and Hybrid Teas. Who has not admired the 
chaste beauty of a Marie Van Houtte grown 
in rich soil impregnated with iron? How 
glorious the pink and lemon-yellow, intensi- 
fied all the more by a brilliant day or two of 
sunshine. What gives these lovely colours? 
Is it the sun or the air, or both? Take a 
plant of any of these tinted Roses, and grow 
it in a hot temperature under glass, and the 
result will be blossoms devoid of tinting. 
Admit air, and very shortly the tints that 
we thought had gone will be developed. Take 
such as Hugo Roller, and force it into bloom, 
and the result is a pale lemon-coloured 
flower ; but grow it indoors in full sun, and 
we get a beautiful bloom. A long border of 
this type of Rose would be a feature, and to 
make the effect more interesting the plants 
should be in groups of five at least. The 
following are a few of the best sorts : — 

SOUVENIR DE WM. RosBInson.—Is a de- 
lightful Rose, a combination of pink, white, 
apricot, and violet, and is seen to the best 
advantage when grown as a standard or half- 
standard, for, apart from its beautiful 
colours, the buds are lovely and the growth 
excellent. 

SOUVENIR OF STELLA GRAY is another Rose 
of the type of the variety last mentioned, but 
with a more elongated bud. The predominant 
colour is deep orange, but there are markings 
of apricot, salmon, and crimson, which pro- 
duce in this bloom a truly wonderful blend- 
ing. : 

Merra.—This charming variety produces 
different-coloured flowers on the same plant. 
The predominant colour is crushed straw- 
berry. The growth is vigorous, and, more- 
over, this variety is sweet-scented. 

MME. DE WATTEVILLE is an old variety, 
with a picotee flower and wonderful petals. 
This Rose is, perhaps, more distinct in shape 
than any variety we possess. Unfortunately, 
it is rather tender, and succeeds best as a 
standard. It is a fine Rose for greenhouse 
culture in standard form. A lovely Rose, 
sent out some years ago under the name of 

FIAMMETTA NABONNAND, is rarely seen 
now, and I think it a pity it was allowed to 
drop out of cultivation. JI admit we cannot 
retain all the sorts sent out, but Roses of this 
character are so distinct that they are just 
the very sorts to hold. Fiammetta Nabon- 
nand had satin-white flowers delicately edged 
with carmine. It belonged to the Papa 
Gontier group. Papa Gontier has also given 
us a lovely sport named 

RAINBOW, whose blossoms are prettily 
striped and flaked with crimson on a pink 
ground. In every other respect it is identi- 
cal with Papa Gontier. Another charming 
Rose in all but name is 

REICHSGRAF E. VON KESSELSTATT. lis 
colour is bright carmine, changing to deep 
rose on a white ground, broadly edged with 
deep red. It is too good to be allowed to 
drop out of cultivation, although I fear this 
will be its fate owing to the cumbrous name. 

Among the Tea-scented group we could in- 
clude in this list of Roses such sorts as 
General Gallieni, Luciole, Dainty, Mme. 
Antoine Marie, Sunrise, and others; whilst 
from the Hybrid Teas I would mention Mrs. 
E. G. Hill, Grand Duc de Luxembourg, and 
Mrs. Longworth, a striped flower of the Caro- 
line Testout race. Among summer-flowering 
Roses there are three charming varieties, 
viz., Leda or Painted Lady, grouped with 
the Damask Roses, having crimpled petals 





and well-rotted manure from a spent hot-bed 
one part, with a liberal sprinkling of bone- 





meal, make a good compost. It is very es- 


edged pink on a white ground. The other 
two are Janet’s Pride and Hebe’s Lip, both 
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single Roses. Among Rambler Roses belong- 

ing to the same set are Leuchtstern, Evange- 

line, Stella, Joseph Billiard, and Paradise. 
Rosa. 





ROSE MARECHAL NIEL UNDER GLASS. 
THis Rose, whose raiser never knew from 
what variety it emanated, is worth any 
trouble to have a quantity of its deep golden, 
fragrant blooms. It is not at all a fas- 
tidious variety as to the structure it is grown 
in, provided its roots have a good supply of 
yellow loam to root into. JI have seen it 
flourish and bear those rich golden. blossoms 
in almost a wooden structure save the roof 
and partly the ends, which were of glass. 
Many an old orchard-house could soon be 
converted into a Maréchal Niel house. In 
the house I am thinking of, no fire heat was 
employed except in severe weather and also 
to help out the blossom at the flowering 
period. No side ventilation was provided, 
neither is it required, and its absence often 
saves the plants from an attack of mildew, 
for nothing engenders it more than _ cold 
draughts. The Roses should be planted out 
in the house, and for this purpose make one 
border on each side, and one or two borders 
in the centre. Of course, the number of 
borders depends somewhat on the width of 
the house, but 5 feet is wide enough for each 
border. Let these be dug out deeply, and 
the old soil replaced by good yellow loam. 
Fork into the lower soil some basic slag, and 
with the upper stratum of soil incorporate 
well rotted farmyard manure pretty liberally. 
The style of plant to set out will depend on 
the season the work is taken up. I would 
rather plant short standards, haying stems 
no more than 18 inches high, but many 
growers have been most successful with 
plants on seedling Brier. These can be 
purchased in pots, but the best and strongest 
are those budded in the open ground. Do 
not be put off with plants on De la Grifferaie 


. stock, and even the Brier cutting I should 


reject if plants on seedling Brier were avail- 
able. Plant these 6 feet apart, and cut hard 
back the first seasen. Given plenty of at- 
mospheric moisture and sun-heat, the growth 
will be rapid, and the shoots will soon attain 
a height of about 10 feet. They are then 
tied down to wires 3 feet or 4 feet from the 
roof. A good soaking with water now and 
then supplies the roots with all they require 
in the way of liquid, and, with a good mulch- 
ing oceasionally with well-rotted manure, 
sufficient nutriment is thus afforded. 

After the blossoming, cut out small and 
weak shoots, and in some cases cut growths 
hard back. From this time, and all through 
the summer and early autumn the plants 
should be syringed twice a day. In Septem- 
ber the top ventilators are thrown open night 
and day, in order that growths may be har- 
dened, and a few inches are removed from 
the shoots, in order to plump up the eyes. 
Enormous quantities of blossom are obtained 
from such a house of Maréchal Niel, and I 
have known as many as 6,000 to 7,000 blooms 
having been cut in four or five weeks from 
a house about 50 feet long and about 30 feet 
wide. To obtain that intense golden 
colour one now and then sees, plenty of good, 
rich manure should be used, but only when 
the plants have become well established. 
Splendid results are obtained when night-soil, 
stable manure, and loam are mixed up to- 
gether and allowed to lie six months, then 
used to make up the borders for the Roses. 
This compost is also grand for pot Roses. 
If possible, the compost should be in an open 
shed, with a roof. 

I believe we cannot give our Roses a soil 
too rich in farmyard manures or night-soil, 
provided it is not fresh; but we can, and do, 
make great mistakes with chemicals. if 
Rose-growers were alive to the value of the 
earth-closet and cesspool material, they 
would take care it did not run to waste. 

Rosa. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip- 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bound in 2 vols., half vellum, 248. net, Of 
all booksellers, 
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FERNS. 


NEPHROLEPIS TESSELLATA. 
THIS is a very pretty form of Nephrolepis 
cordata, raised by Messrs. Pricket and Son, 
of which we reproduce a photograph from a 
frond in Messrs. H. B. May and Son’s col- 
lection. As will be seen, the fronds are par- 
tially bi-pinnate, the pinne for half their 
length being undivided, and then suddenly 
pinnately divided to the top, without any 
intermediate tendency evincing itself. ‘This 











Nephrolepis tessellata, 


form represents undoubtedly one of the gra- 
dational forms between the normal and the 
finely-divided plumose forms, such as todea- 
oides, Pearsoni, Whitmanni, and Amperpohli, 
which have originated in the closely allied 
species, N. exaltata. The name is some- 
what an unfortunate one, as there is no in- 
dication of a tessellated or inlaid tile charac- 
ter visible. Zee le DD, 





Insects on Ferns (W. J.).—Your Fern-fronds 
have been attacked by brown-scale. Cut the plant 
down close to the soil, and burn the fronds at once. 
Watch closely for any others on the new fronds, and 
remove with a pointed stick. 














BASKETS FOR FERNS. 

WIRE baskets are better suited to Ferns than 
those made of Teak or other wood, Small 
baskets are not advisable, as the soil will 
soon become dry in hot weather. A very fine 
effect can be had where the baskets are large 
enough to hold about half a bushel of soul. 
Plain baskets are just as good as ornamental 
ones so far as cultivation goes. But when 
they are more particularly intended for con- 
servatories of an ornamental character, then 
there is no objection to those of an ornamen- 
tal design. Galvanised wire baskets will be 
found the most enduring, and should not be 
made of too light a gauge. Due precaution 
must be taken to see that the chains by which 
they are suspended are sufficiently strong. 
In large-sized baskets five chains are far 
better than depending upon three. ‘Those 
who have not hitherto given much attention to 
Ferns for hanging baskets may advanta- 
geously do so to a considerable extent when 
they have the room at disposal. In lofty 
houses, with a large quantity of roof-room, 
they are of particular value, and _ assist 
greatly in giving such structures a better- 
furnished appearance. For such positions 
those with long, pendent fronds are the bet- 
ter ones to chocse. This is about the best 
time to make a start with basket Ferns or to 
overhaul these now in baskets. It is as- 
tonishing what rapid progress is made by 
Ferns when grown in baskets as compared 
with those in pots, and as regards the effect 
produced, in nearly every instance it is 
favourable to the basket mode of culture, 
particularly in the case of these kinds which 
develop long, arching fronds; these, when 
the plants are in pots, oftentimes get injured 
at the extremities of the fronds. ‘The bas- 
kets should be carefully prepared, with good 
soil, of a rather rough but fibrous character, 
around the sides and upon the bottom. ‘This 
[ prefer to consist of peat and loam in about 
equal proportions, with some Sphagnum 
Moss. -When too much peat is used, should 
it perchance get over-dry, there is a difficulty 
in thoroughly moistening it again without 
dipping the basket; the loam and Moss will 
have a corrective tendency in this respect. 
After the sides have been built up, then the 
plant or plants can be put into the centre; 
it is not advisable in any case to attempt to 
work any through the sides. Such as are dis- 
posed to grow there will find the spot of their 
own accord later on. A good amount of 
room is required for watering ; the ball of the 
Fern should, therefore, be kept rather low. 
As growth proceeds, in the case of Davallias, 
the creeping rhizomes should be regulated 
evenly and pegged to the soil, and over the 
sides in course of time. Those Ferns which 
do not furnish the sides of the baskets even- 
tually cause the latter to look rather bare ; 
this can be overcome by pegging some pieces 
of Selaginella denticulata between the wires. 
When this work is first done, the baskets 
should for a few weeks be kept in a warmer 
house, where more moisture abounds, until 
well rooted. Such work as this needs to be 
done fresh every spring; it will then, with 
fair attention, last good through the season. 
Renovation of plants that have been in bas- 
kets for a few years is necessary at times. 
In some cases this is best effected by a fresh 
make-up entirely, whilst in the case of others 
—such as those Maiden-hair Ferns which 
root out through the sides, and form a dense 
mass of fronds, the central portion only is in 
need of renewal, leaving the sides intact. 
Top-dressing every spring is necessary, some 
of the surface soil being removed to better 
effect this. When this is done, all the cool- 
house kinds will start away more freely with 
the assistance of a little heat and moisture. 
Compared with Ferns in pots, more atten 

tion as to watering is needed for those in 
baskets. Advice has been given to do this 
chiefly in the morning, but I have found it 
necessary also when the basket Ferns were 
carrying a dense mass of fronds to water 
later in the day. When this is needful, it 
should be done in the evening, and another 
watering given in the morning; there will 
not then be much fear of injury from 
drought. Syringing the sides once or twice 
a day is an assistance also in keeping the 
Ferns fresh. A 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—Finish planting Carna- 
tions, leaving room between the plants for 
layering, if propagation is carried on in the 
same beds. If a feature is made of Carnations, 
duplicates can be planted specially for propa- 
gation in the reserve garden. Both evergreen 
and deciduous trees and shrubs can be moved 
well now. All kinds of biennials and peren- 
nials may be transplanted. Clumps of free- 
growing perennials may be divided and re- 
planted. If old plants of early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums are broken up for trans- 


planting, select the pieces for planting from | 


the outsides of the clumps, as they have more 
vigour. In many places Tea Roses have 
been cut more or less severely by frost, but 
where the stems were protected with mounds 
of earth the plants are safe, only the pruning 
will have to be hard—at least, below the 
frost-line. After being frozen, if the base 


of the plant is safe, the new growth comes | 


away strong, and not much harm is done. 
The delicate Tea Reses are not adapted for 
standards in cold districts, though a few 
standard ‘leas are appreciated in the con- 
servatory. Hardy annuals may be 
freely now. 
annuals have already been referred to. Beds 
of Violas and Pansics may be planted now for 
late blooming. Autumn planting is best for 
spring blooming. Sow and plant when the 
surface is dry. 

Fruit garden.—The sap is rising strongly 
now, and grafting may be pushed forward. 


Kor young stock there is no better method | 


than whip-grafting. Tor larger stock there 
is a choice of methods.  Rind-grafting is 
g-nerally successful. Its only fault is the 
danger of damage from winds. Older wood 
may be used for cleft-grafting, and the clefts 
can be made with the saw, if necessary, but 
in all cases the bark of graft must come into 
contact with the bark of the stock. This is 
an absolute necessity. Those who have 


made a free use of grease-bands on Apple | 


and Pear-trees will have noticed the number 
of insects captured, which in most cases will 


be numerous. This, and the gathering up of | 


all fallen Apples during summer, seem to 
offer the best chance of getting rid of the 


codlin or winter moths. The unfortunate | 


thing is that many who have gardens let 
things drift, and do nothing. ‘This supine- 
ness is calculated to injure those who really 
do try to reduce the numbers of the gar- 
dener’s enemies. 
prospect of a fair crop of blossom, and things 


are, on the whole, more backward than usual | 


at this time, though I notice the flower-buds 
of Pears and Plums are swelling. 
Vegetable garden.—New plantations of 
Asparagus may be made now in shallow 
trenches, wide enough to spread out the 


roots. Cover 2 inches deep with rich, light 
soil. I prefer yearling plants, and nothing 


older than two years should be planted. The 
rows may be 23 feet apart, 18 inches apart in 
the rows. In three years the crowns should 
be strong enough for forcing. If grown spe- 
cially for forcing, the rows may be 2 feet 
apart, and 1 foot apart in the rows is suffi- 
cient. Make a full sowing of winter greens, 
and cover the seed-beds with nets to keep off 
the birds. 
mediate Carrots. Sow Turnip-rooted Beet. 
The long-rooted Beets may be sown towards 
the end of the month. If sown too early, the 
roots are coarse, and run to seed prema- 
turely. TF inish planting out Onions which 
have been raised under glass. All trans- 
planting should be done when the surface is 
dry. If Capsicums or Chilies are required 
for pickling, sow seeds now in heat. There 
may, perhaps, be a spare frame at liberty 
by-and-bye to plant them out in. If not, 
they will do on a warm south border. Pre- 
pare sites for Vegetable Marrows and ridge 
Cucumbers. The plants are generally raised 
in frames, but they do quite as well if the 
seeds are planted under cloches or hand- 
lights, 
chokes. If roots were potted up in autumn, 
they may be planted out. 
Conservatory.—Roses will be a special fea- 
ture now without much forcing. Strong, 
own-rooted plants, potted up in the autumn, 


sown | 
I need not give lists, as the best | 


There appears to be some | 


Sow a full crop of Scarlet Inter- | 


Make new plantations of Globe Arti- | 
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make grand bushes under glass. The plants 
may be several years old, and the best of 
these own-rooted plants is that, though there 
may be strong shoots spring from the 
bottom, they are not suckers in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Of course, it takes time 
to work up specimens, but they do not die, 
neither does the stock overpower the plant. 
A few strong bushes of the common Sweet 
| Brier are useful under glass at this season, 
to produce fresh young sprays for mixing with 
cut Roses. The strong-growing Fuchsias, 
such as Rose of Castille, etc., and Scarcity, 

a good, free-growing red variety, are useful 
for planting out and training under a rafter, 
and I have seen beautiful pyramids trained 
to wires fixed in the border and secured to 
the tie-rods in the roof. When well fur- 
nished, they are very graceful, and, if planted 
out in the border, they continue to grow and 
| flower; moreover, if in August the long 
shoots are shortened back, new growth, that 
will flower freely till November or later, 
will start. This is a suitable time to fill 
a fresh lot of wire baskets for the conserva- 
tory. They can be brought on for a time in 
the warm-house or in the early vinery, as the 
shade of the Vines will be grateful to Achi- 
menes and Begonias. B. Gloire de Lorraine 
is a pretty basket plant, and Miss Wilmot or 
some of the newer Verbenas will be appre- 
| ciated. Double and single Petunias will 
thrive in baskets, and, of course, Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums are among the most beautiful 
plants in baskets. The baskets should be 
made quite plain, without any projecting 
wirework, as, when the plants are developed, 
the baskets should be completely hidden. 
All plants now require more water, and a 
| weak stimulant may be given to most things 
forming  flower-buds. In mild, sunny 
weather give air freely, and keep down fires. 
There are days and nights when the fires may 
be permitted to go out or to be banked up 
with ashes. 

Foliage plants in the stove.—Caladiums 
| should be repotted. Strong-growing varie- 
ties of the bicolor section will make larger 
and stouter foliage if potted in hand-broken 
turf and manure. Delicate kinds do better 
in lighter soil. Crotons and Dracznas 
must not be shaded overmuch to get colour. 
Marautas may be divided now if more stock 
is required, and suckers may be taken from 
| Pandanus Veitchi. Phrynium variegatum is 
rather a pretty variegated plant, and useful 
in the house. Fittonia argyroneura, grown 
in pans, is useful for table work. Panicum 
variegatum, a pretty Indian Grass, easily 
rooted from cuttings, is a useful basket plant, 
but will not do in cool houses in winter. 
Smilax asparagoides may be raised from 
seed now in heat. Palm-seeds may be sown 
now in strong heat. 


Repotting Azaleas.—If this is necessary, 
the best time to do this is during the early 
growing season. We know, of course, that 
unpotted plants are potted on arrival, and 
very often the balls are reduced, but that is 
; not the best season for repotting. Azaleas 
will submit to a good deal of hardship, and 
thousands every year die from neglect, mostly 
in town houses, where they are thrust on one 
side after flowering. To do Azaleas well, 
| they should be placed after flowering where 
the syringe can be freely used. They do 
| very well in the vinery for a time, but Aza- 
| leas are rather subject to thrips, and if taken 
| to the vinery the plants must be free from 
|insects. When the young wood is getting 
| a bit firm in July the plants may be partially 
| plunged outside to complete the ripening and 

set the buds. If the pots are full of roots, 
| liquid-manure may then be given. We used 

to propagate our Azaleas; now most people 

| buy. Cuttings of the half-ripe young shoots 
| Strike freely in sandy peat, with a layer of 
sand on the top, under a bell-glass. Graft- 
ing is the usual method of propagating on 
seedling plants of vigorous growth. 

Ventilating the Peach-house.—When the 
fruits enter upon the last swelling, night 
temperature may be about 60 degs. or a little 
below, not much above, the syringe to be 
used freely twice a day to keep down red- 
| spider. A little ventilation should be given 
| early in the morning,’ tobe gradually in- 
creased as the sun gains power. The yenti- 
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lation is the controlling power we have over 
the temperature, and if proper attention is 
given, the rising temperature will be met 
and kept in check. After the house is closed 
—say, at 3.30 p.m.—the thermometer may 
run up to 80 degs. or a little more after damp- 
ing down. This damping-down may either 
be done with the syringe or by. damping 
paths and inside borders. As soon as the 
fruit begins to colour and ripen, more ven- 
tilation should be given, and on warm days 
front air should be given to strengthen the 
foliage. All fruits should be fully exposed. 


Civing a last look round early Grapes. — 
As soon as colouring commences, a little air 
should be leit on all night, but there should 
be no reduction of heat or moisture in the 
case of early Grapes till colouring is finished, 
and Grapes are not quite ripe enough for 
eating even when black. Previous to colour- 
ing, all small, seedless berries should be cut 
out, and if there is a very tight place in any 
part of the bunch, a berry may be cut out, 
but the thinning should not be overdone, ag 
loose, flabby bunches will not have much 
value. If the main leaves are large and 
leathery, with short leaf-stalks, sub-laterals 
are not wanted; but if the foliage is at all 
thin, sub-laterals may be left to help to 
finish the crop. They will give an impulse 
to the roots that will have some value in 
finishing the crop. 

Plants in the house.—If tender plants are 
taken indoors, it will be better not to place 
them close toan open window. It is a com- 
mon practice in ventilating a room to open 
the bottom sashes. It would be much better 
to pull down the upper sashes, as the vitiated 
atmosphere always rises to the upper part, 
and the room may be ventilated without 
creating a draught. HK. Hosppay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 19th.—Every fine day seed-sowing 
and surface-stirring are receiving attention. 
As soon as the little plants are through the 
surface, earth-stirring begins, if the weather 
is suitable. There is a brisk demand for 
Lettuces and other salad plants now, and 
every bit of glass has been utilised for this 
purpose or for the sheltering of some early 
crop. Cool pits and frames will be given 
up for a time to late Strawberries. 

April 20th.—Made a new plantation of 
Globe Artichokes, with offsets from old 
plants. Made up a Mushroom-bed outside on 
the north side of a wall. Pricked off Celery 
into frame. Made a sowing of dwarf French 
Beans on south border. Thinned early-sown 
hardy annuals. Sowed a few more Wall- 
flowers, yellow and red. Dusted a little 
lime and soot over Gooseberries. 

April 21st.—Pricked off Stocks and Asters 
into boxes; staking and tying Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums. Replanting round beds 
hardy edging plants, including Cerastium 
tomentosum and Stachys lanata. Vaporising 
plant-houses. Shifting on young. Fuchsias. 
Looked over Vines in early house to stop sub- 
laterals. Repotting Azaleas in peat and 
sand. Potting off Capsicums. Sowing 
Cinerarias and Primulas. 

Avril 22nd.—Drawing a little earth over 
early Potatoes with the hoe to shelter from 
frost. All cool-houses are now being filled 
with Tomatoes. Planted out for winter 
flowering Violets La France, Admiral Avel- 
lan, and Marie Louise. The land has been 
deeply dug and manured, and the plants— 
autumn-rooted cuttings—are 1 foot apart. 
Rearranged a bed of alpine plants. 

April 23rd.—Cleared early Potatoes from 
frames, remade the beds, and planted Melons. 
Young plants of Melons and Cucumbers are 
always in stock now, and when a pit or frame 
can be spared from other work, that frame 
is filled. All frames containing forced vege- 
tables are covered at night with mats. This 
will be continued till the nights are quite 
warm. 

April 24th.—A close watch is now kept for 
green-fly on Peaches, and Tobacco-powder 
used as soon as a green or black aphis is 


seen. ‘Treated in this way, the insects give 
very little trouble. Rearranged conserva- 
tory. There are always plants to change 


once a week, 
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a wet 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. forced shrubs from Messrs. Wm. Paul and | berry, to shades of rose and deep rose. Not 
Son, Waltham Cross, were chiefly forms of | a few of the colours were very pleasing. 


APRIL 67TH, 1909. 
[THERE was again much to admire in the 
plants and flowers displayed, and whether in 
Carnations, Roses, Lilies, or the earliest 
alpines, the variety was great and of infinite 
interest. The magnificent bank of Orchids 


at the western end of the hall has probably | 


never been surpassed, the culture as well as 


Pyrus Malus and others, and with Camellias 
and a lovely lot of Ceanothus Veitchianus 
made a very telling and effective group. The 
Roses from Mr. Prince, of Oxford, left 
thing to be desired, and were delightful in 
their infinite variety and beauty of form. 


Messrs. Wallace and Co., Colchester, ar- | 


ranged a pretty alpine and rock garden ex- 


Messrs. James Carter and Co., Holborn, 
had a sumptuous display of Narcissus King 


Alfred, surrounded by Tulips and other early 
no- 


flowering bulbous things. Messrs. R. H. 
Bath, Limited, Wisbech, had many pots of 
Daffodils and Tulips growing in Moss-fibre, 
and Messrs. R. Sydenham, Limited, Birming- 
ham, had a well-grown lot of Lily of the 


the freedom of flowering being of the highest | hibit. and such things as Viola gracilis, | Valley and Narcissi growing in similar mate- 
merit. Some excellent examples of Lettuce | Fritillarias, Saxifrages, and others gave | rial. Messrs. Cartwright and Goodwin Kid- 
and other salads grown on the intensive} much charm to the arrangement. Some | derminster, brought a large number of choice 
system were shown. The bank of forced | yery handsome Hippeastrums were shown by | Narcissi in variety and some of the more 
shrubs from Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Major Lister, Hayward’s Heath, and effective popular of the older varieties, the flowers ex- 


Southgate, N., was among the finest staged 
this season. It contained a wealth of Mag- 
nolias, Azaleas, Wistarias, Lilacs, and other 
things, and made a really sumptuous. dis- 
play. Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Ltd., 
Chelsea, also staged many fine things, and 


masses of winter 
gonias were staged by Messrs. Cannell, who 
also displayed Cinerarias and a few cacta- 
ecous plants. Roses from Messrs. Frank 


and spring-flowering Be- | 


Cant and Co., Colchester, were admirably | 


shown. The Misses Hopkins, Shepperton, 


ceptionally fresh and good and well displayed. 
Mr, Charles Dawson, Gulval, Penzance, also 
brought many beautiful Narcissi, and such 
as Homespun, Armorel, and others were con- 
spicuous. There were also many seedlings 
of merit. Messrs. Robert Ker and Son, 


in particular a bank of Rhododendrons and | Messrs. Jackman and Sons, Woking, and | Liverpool, had a few choice Hippeastrums, 
other plants, while in another direction were | Baker’s, Wolverhampton, each displayed | such as Grassendale, white and crimson, 


seen superb examples of MHippeastrums, 
many forms of Gerbera, fragrant Boronias, 
and a rich and telling lot of Azalea indica 
in many handsome varieties. Clivias, too, 
were excellent. 

Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
had several excellent groups of plants, such 
as forced shrubs, alpine and rock plants and 
shrubs, and Perpetual-flowering Carnations, 
the whole making a rich and telling array of 
colour. Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, again 
brought many superb varieties of Carnations, 
while Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., Enfield, 
in addition to the Carnations which they 
show well, had a most interesting lot of green- 
house Acacias and other plants. The flower- 
ing plants from Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, included Clematises, Pelargonium 
Clorinda, and a number of the pretty Poly- 
antha Roses, while, in another direction, the 
firm staged a beautiful lot of greenhouse 


small yet excellent and fresh-looking groups 
of alpines, in which Primroses, Hepaticas, 
and other such early flowers found a place. 
Caladiums and alpines were freely displayed 


by Messrs. Peed and Son, Streatham. Messrs. | 


T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, had a very 
showy group of alpines, and Messrs. G. and 
A. Clark and the Guildford Hardy Plant Nur- 
sery each had a small group of alpines and 
rock shrubs. 
hardy flowers was that from Messrs. Pulham, 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, in 
addition to many choice alpines, staging a 
fine assortment of forced Narcissi in many 
beautiful varieties. The forced shrubs from 
Mr. L, R. Russell, Richmond, were chiefly 
Lilacs, the plants admirably grown and 
flowered throughout. Alpines and Hima- 
layan Rhododendrons in variety were most 


A similar exhibit of early | 





interesting as displayed by Mr. G. Reuthe, | 


Keston, Kent, the group being particularly 


Queen of Pinks, and Rose de Barri, of a rose- 
salmon hue. For Magnificent from the same 
firm, an award of merit was granted. 
Messrs. Rivers and Sons, Sawbridgeworth, 
brought an exceptionally fine exhibit of 
Citrus in variety, many of the fruits being of 
large size. A small collection of Apples was 
exhibited by Dr. Newington, ‘Ticehurst 
House, Sussex, while collections of salads, 
such as Radishes and Lettuce, came respec- 
tively from Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, and from Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading, the produce being ad- 
mirably grown in each case. Rhubarb Dawes’ 
Challenge came from Mr. J. E. Dawes, 


| King’s Lynn, the sticks being nearly a yard 


in length and richly coloured throughout. 
Orchids were well shown by a large num- 
ber, and quite a number of novelties received 
awards. The group arranged at the western 
end of the hall by Messrs. Armstrong and 


Ferns in many choice kinds. The Carna- rich in rare Saxifragas. Messrs. Sutton and| Brown, Tunbridge Wells, was of surpassing 
tions and Lilies from Mr. W. H. _Page, | Sons, Reading, brought their excellent strain | excellence, and unmistakably the finest ex- 
Hampton, were of exceptional merit, the | of pink-flowered Cinerarias, which embraced | hibit displayed at this meeting. Of Dendro- 


beauty of the group on this occasion being 
enhanced by a lovely lot of Roses. The 











many distinct and beautiful shades of colour, 
from blush, through pink, crushed straw- 











insecticides. Many mean 
to be new discoveries), 


Read what practical users say:— 








lamentable results therefrom, 
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Cabbages.—" The grubs lay out 
on the soil as large as a pencil 
and quite perished.”—W. N. Co., 
Barton, Oxford. 

Carnations & Picotees.— 
**Best cure for this pest (wire- 
worm) I have ever tried,”—W. S., 
‘Tamworth 


quite free of the Celery-fly and 
gerub.’-J J., Barn House, Eltham. 
Chrysanthemums, — “Not 
one plant touched out of several 
thousands,”—H., P. R., Blofield, 





Celery.—"‘It has made Celery | 


Pansies.—" Ground being quite 
free from the pests (slugs).”— 
E. L. J., St. Leonards, 

Polyanthus. — ‘‘Very badly 
affected with wireworm, lost 
hundreds of plants. Since dress- 
ing the beds with Vaporite I 
have not lost a single plant.”— 
J.W., Okeover Hall, Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire. 


Sweet Peaseeds. The seed sown 
with Vaporite rooted splendidly, 
while that with —— simply burnt 


Sweet Peas.—‘ Very good for { 


TREWoR™MS,. 


4 Grubs, and all insects of the soil destroyed by Vaporite. It is non-poisonous, cleanly, and only costs a few pence for a whole garden. 


VAPORITE can be used also on Parsnips, Onions, Celery, Tomatoes, and, indeed, on practically every crop. 
CAUTION.—Vaporite is the genuine original article, which marked quite a new departure in 
imitations are now upon the market (audaciously pretending 


We warn you against these imitations, as we have reports of most 


bium nobile virginale some 200  grandly- 
flowered plants were exhibited, in perfect 












ae *Gneumbers. =k apléndid’ | oA. 85 Newport; Mon, Ee 
: thing for killing woodlice on| Strawberries, — “ Now quite ibe 

tf Cucumber beds.”—J. U., Harle-| free. from this | pest (leather- 

=) quin Nurs., Radcliffe-on- Trent. Jacket).)—R. C. G., Broadstone. 


“Swarmed with little black 


| Tomatoes.—“ Planted between 


flies Vaporite cleared them 8,000 and.9,000 Tomato plants— 
ts out "—J. N., Goxhill. only oné was touched by wire- 
oe Fruit. — ‘A genuine success. worm,’ —J. J., Tamworth. 
Ke Entirely cleared the wireworms.” “Was. infested with white 


—8. J.S., Pocombe Bridge, Ide, 
near Exeter. 

Geozeberries. — ‘Had been 
plagued with sawfly for four or 
five years, and have had none 
this year."—J. W. M., Ballyde- 
hob, Cork. 





insects and club-root—the result 
is marvellous; where we used it 
(Vaporite) we have a splendid 
crop, but where we did not the 
plants will not start at all.”— 





W. and B., Les Clos Vineries, 
St. Martins, 


How does your" 
garden Orow. 











its quite all right 
The slugs are 
bound to ¢éo. 








Price: In tins, 9d., 2/-, 3/-, and 4/6. (Of all Seedsmen.) 
In casks, 7/6 per 3 cwt. (carr. paid). 11/6 per cwt. (carr. paid). 
Ask for Booklet. No. - 34. 
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condition, while, in addition, there were such | 


excellent things as Dendrobium _ nobile 
nobilius, D, splendidissimum grandiflorum, a 
very dark-coloured variety, together with 
Lycastes, Odontoglossums in variety, many 
well-flowered examples of Cymbidiums, Cypri- 
pedium = glaucophyllum, Brasso-Cattleyas, 
Sophronitis, and others. Needless to say, 
this magnificent group attracted much at- 
tention throughout the day. Other exhibitors 
of Orchids included Messrs. Charlesworth, 
Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Messrs. Veitch 
and Sons, Hugh Low and Co, and Messrs. 
Sander and Co., St. Albans. 

A list of awards will appear 
vertisement columns next week. 


in our ad- 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
GakDENING free of charge Uf correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Eprrorn of Garpenina, 17, Murnival-street, Llolborn, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to’ the 
Pusuisuer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue invmediately following 
the ieceipt of their conmnvunrication, We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etce.—/lair examples 
of each subject—not more than sour in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and Jruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be nwmbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Cinerarias drooping (IW. M. Smith).—It is by 
no means an uncommon occurrence for Cinerarias to go 
off in the manner described, and we have always 
attributed the failure to unsuitable compost, or a 
sudden stoppage of root action brought about by a 
sodden state of the soil, the same being induced by 
eareless watering. ‘There may be grubs in the com- 
post. ‘Turn one of the dead plants out and examine 
the soil. Should there be any grubs, water with 
lime-water. In any case, water with caution. The 
Cineraria likes the soil moist, but quickly feels the 
effect of even one overdose of water. 

Canarina Campanula (Charlotte @. O’Brien).— 
The cultivation of this is very simple. After it has 
flowered the stems die down, and while they are de- 
caying, water must be withheld by degrees until very 
little is necessary, but do not keep it quite dry at 
any time. 
be repotted in a well-drained pot, using for soil good 
sandy loam and peat, to which may be 
little charcoal and broken lime-rubbish. After pot- 
ting place in heat, from which it should be removed 
when the growth has reached about a foot high, and 
stood in the greenhouse, placing it in a dry place if 
possible. Take great care that it does not suffer 
from damp; and, given this attention, it will 
found a very useful winter-blooming plant. The 
plant is a native of the Canary Islands, from whence 
it was introduced in 1696. 

Gerbera Jamesoni (S. W. B.).—Sow the seeds in 
gentle heat and pot on, finally planting out a few of 
the strongest on trial towards the end of May. We 
fear, however, that in your district you-will be un- 
able to grow this plant in the open air, as in even 
the most favourable districts it must be planted in 
a sheltered, warm place, such as the foot of a wall, 
preferably one with hot-water pipes on one side. 
In such sunny quarters in the southern parts of the 
country it has passed through several winters unin- 
jured. In the Cambridge Botanic Garden it thrives 
at the foot of a wall, protected during the winter by 
lights from rains and cold dews, while allowing full 
ventilation on every side. A well-drained spot and 
shelter are essential to success. In such a district as 
yours your only way is to grow it in pots in a sunny, 
airy house. Though it will bloom fairly well in pots, 
its progress is slow. You must be careful not to 
overpot or overwater. A good compost for it would 
be a free loam to which have heen added some 
decayed leaf-mould and plenty of silver sand. 


Diseased growths of Rose Dorothy Perkins 
(W. P. O.).—From the appearance of the portions of 
growth sent, we should say your plant is attacked 


by the parasitic Rose-canker, which has lately been | 


discovered. It is known as Coniothyrium Frickeli, 
and, apparently, attacks mostly the Roses of the 
rambler race, especially the Wichuraiana. It is sug- 
gested that the fungus seizes upon parts of the 
young growths which are injured by abrasion either 
through rubbing against each other during a gale or 
probably chafing against the iron supports. You 
have certainly done the right thing in cutting the 
diseased parts away and burning them, and you 
would do well to take the precaution of painting 
over the ends of the growths with either grafting- 
wax or creosoted wood-tar, and it would also be ad- 


visable to paint the wood or iron close to the growths | 


affected. This disease may be prevented to a large 


extent if the growths are so tied out that they do | 
not rub against each other and thus cause abrasions, | 


which the fungus will soon 
home in the injured parts 
The African Hemp (Sparmannia africana) 


(Sphinx).—This is the name of the plant flowers of 
which you send. After Sparmannias have attained a 


find out and make its 


| shortening 


Arn. 17, 1909 
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good size—that is to say, in pots from 12 inches to | 


15 inches in diameter—they will not need repotting 


every year, as they do not flower so freely when | 


| making strong growth as they will if the roots are 
cramped. If, in your opinion, the plants need 
back and also repotting, the pruning 


should be done immediately, and in a fortnight’s time | 


they may be repetted. A mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and a little well rotted manure, with silver sand, 
answers well for the African Hemp. Throughout the 
summer the plants must be stood where they are 
fully exposed to the rays of the sun; and under such 
treatment the wood is firmer, the leaves smaller, and 





| now, induces a better and more efficient ripening. 
you have not room in a heated house give them the | 


| the flowers far more numerous than if they are kept 


under glass and more or less shaded. When out-of- 


| doors, and the pots are full of roots, an occasional | 


dose of liquid-manure wiil be very helpful. The 
plants must be taken under cover before the frosty 
nights of autumn. 


Azalea mollis after flowering (N.).—There is 
no reason why your Azalea mollis should not flower 
even better next year. Where so many fail is in 
neglecting the plants after they have bloomed. By 
the time your plants are out of flower they will be 
be kept growing freely. Once check them and they 
do not set properly. 
may be pinched out at the points at once to give 


| others a better chance and share in the sap supply. 
| As 
| turned out upon a warm border, or kept in pots; we 
| prefer the latter. 
| while 


soon as we are safe from frosts they may be 
Feed with very weak liquid-manure 
in full growth. You will find almost every 
growth will produce a flower-bud when so treated. 
The fact of their early growth, through being housed 


If 





| flowers is 
| show 


| cultivated in the open garden. 


About the beginning of August it should | 


added a | 


he | pagating case till they root, which will not be long. 


| a good light position in the greenhouse. 


| mixed with the soil. 
air can be given during favourable weather, is the | 


| budding or grafting on to allied kinds. 


| treatment as the others. 


| shelter of a deep frame or pit for a time, until we 
| are safer from frests. 


Show and alpine Auriculas (Harold Lakin).— 
The difference between these has often been ex- 
plained. The show Auricula is the more tender of 
the two, and has been produced from a different 
parentage. Primula Auricula with powdered foliage 
and ‘yellow flowers, with a white-powdered centre, is 


| credited as being the original plant, from which all 
| the show Auriculas have descended. 


The show Auri- 
culas all retain this white-powdered centre, with the 
leaves frequently thickly powdered also; but this is 
not a test to be depended upon, as some of the show 
varieties have not powdered leaves. 
the white centre thickly powdered. The edge of the 
green, grey, or white; but some of the 
varieties are termed self, and have an edge 
much like the alpines, but always the powdered 
centre, and the edge of a uniform dead colour of 


| plum, violet, maroon, purple, and sometimes yellow. 


The alpines are, altogether, more hardy, and may be 


is Primula pubescens, a plant with reddish or rose- 
crimson flowers, with a yellow eentre free from 
powder, and the object of cultivators has been to 
improve the edge as well as the centre of the flowers. 


| There is no powder either on the leaves or flowers of 


a good alpine Auricula. The edge is shaded, being of 
a darker colour near the centre, shading off to a paler 
tint at the margin of the corolla. Most of them 
have yellow certres with a reddish or crimson margin; 
but there are some with white or cream centres, and 
these have purplish or violet margins. 


Growing Salvia splendens (Reader).—This is 
the name of the plant the flower of which you send. 


The best test is | 


Their supposed parent | 


| carrying a number of young growths, and these must ) a 

with 6 
Any that are of extra vigour | I ; ) : } 
| in so that it can be ascertained how the heat is going 
| on. 


| sides. 
| ing material is necessary to ensure success. 





| have 


a vety hardy variety and a wonderful cropper. Plant 
medium-height standards on clean stems, 5 feet clear 
of the ground, and 12 feet apart each way, and so 


| angle them that trees in parallel rows do not come 


opposite each other. You could plant beneath, two 
rows of Gooseberries, 4 feet apart each way, so as 
to fill all the ground space for several years. Even 
further, for the first three years, you might fill in 
between the bushes each way with one row of Straw- 
berry-plants Royal Sovereign. The best Goose- 
berries, to give you early green berries forthe market, 
would be Lancashire Lad, Crown Bob, and Keep- 
sake. If you plant Blackberries on the margins, Ict 
them be the Parsley-leaved and the Loganberry. 
These should be trained slantwise, and have all pos- 
sible sunshine to ripen wood and fruit. 


VEGETABLES. 


_ Forcing Rhubarb outdoors (Forced).—In fore- 
ing Rhubarb where it stands, great care is necessary 


; not to have the heating material too hot,or the crowns 


would quickly decay. A month or five weeks must 


| elapse after covering before any produce can be ex- 


pected. Each crown should be covered with a large 
box having a movable top, the top to be covered 
inches of the heating material, all to be 
packed firmly around each box, and a test-stick stuck 


Should the covering be found to be too hot, 
either the top should be uncovered—not sufficient to 
admit the light—or the manure drawn back from the 
A thickness of from 8 feet to 4 feet of heat- 


Hot-bed failing (I.).—Your mishaps with your 
hot-beds have all arisen from being in too much 
haste. To properly prepare manure so that the heat 
it gives shall be enduring and good, it is needful to 
the stable-manure turned some three or four 
times, and some of the longest dry straw shaken out. 


| When once put up into a good neat heap, a long 
stick should be forced into it and allowed to remain 


a few days. Then draw it out, and, if found to be 
fairly warm, the heap should be turned again, putting 
the outside within, and again tested as before. Each 
time when turned, if the manure seems to be getting 
dry, some water should be thrown over it. A third 


| turning will do great good, and after it has remained 





| make 


It is propagated from cuttings ef the young growing | 


shoots in the spring. They must be treated much as 
Fuchsias 2nd similar subjects—that is, dibbled into 
pots of light sandy soil and kept in a close pro- 


After this pot them off singly into small pots, in a 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and place in 
As soon as 
the roots take hold of the new soil the tops of the 
young plants must be pinched out in order to induce 
a bushy habit of growth. 
tions they will soon be ready to shift into 5-inch pots, 
and in doing this a little dried cow-manure should be 
A cold-frame, where plenty of 


best place for them then, and with one more pinch- 
ing they will then, about midsummer or a little 
earlier, be ready for shifting into their flowering 
pots. For this furpose pats from 7 inches to 9 inches 
in diameter should be chosen, and the soil may be 


| made up of three parts loam to one part each of 
| leaf-mould and cow-manure, with about half a part 
| of sand. 


As soon as the plants are established in 
their new pots they may be stood out-of-doors, and 


| given much the same treatment as Chrysanthemums, 
except that, being naturally more tender, the Salvias 


must be taken under glass in the autumn rather 
earlier than the Chrysanthemums. 
pots get well filled with roots an occasional dose of 
liquid-manure will be beneficial. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Increasing shrubs (7. S.).—Pyrus Malus flori- 
bunda can be struck from cuttings taken towards the 
end of October and inserted in a sheltered border 
out-of-doors. The cuttings should he ahout the thick- 
ness of a pencil and a foot in length. Three parts of 
this must be buried firmly in the soil. Prunus 
Pissardi can be increased in the same way. In 
nurseries they are, however, both propagated by 
We are not 
aware that Liquidambar can be propagated by means 
of cuttings, but you might try giving them the same 
The Liquidambar is gener- 
ally increased by seed. 


FRUIT. 


side facing south, especially if at all sheltered from 
| strong winds, there is no reason why good hardy 





fruits, such as Damsons, should not do well with you. 
| We advise that of the former you plant the Crit- 
tenden or, as also known, Farleigh Prolific, as that is 


| them up with soil. 


Under favourable condi- | 


| well 
| seedlings are up, till they show rough leaves, as in 


a few days it can then be put into the pit and be 
firmly trodden down. 


A good autumn Cauliflower (W. A. S.).—You 
had hetter sow seed of Autumn Mammoth, a fine 
selection from Autumn Giant Cauliflower at once, 
under glass, in a shallow pan or box, and thus raise 


| early plants ready to put out when strong in May. 


Sow the seed thinly and on good, fine soi]. Water 
at the first, but rather sparingly when the 


the infant stage they are apt to damp off. Keep the 
plants near the glass in ample light. It will be wise 
to make a second sowing a fortnight later in a warm 
position outdoors, covering the seed-hed with paper 
until growth begins. From these two sowings if 
should be found possible to cut fine, white heads in 
August. As the heads form, break down a few outer 
leaves over them to keep them white. 


Liquid-manure for Peas (A.).—The house-slops 
you propose to use to water Peas must include no 
greasy matter, and he not too soapy, as it tends to 
the soil adhesive and™“choked. Allow a 
quantity of the liquid to accumulate in large 
tubs—paraffin casks are capital for this purpose, 
especially if the oil be partly burnt out with the 
aid of scme straw, turning them over on to their 
tops to extinguish the flames before the wood is 
burned. It would also be a good thing to add half-a- 


| bushel of soot to each tub of the liquid, keeping it 


occasionally well stirred. Then apply it occasionally 


| when good strong growth has been-attained. Draw 


deep drills with a hoe 10 inches from the plants on 
either side, and flood these drills well, then cover 
In dry weather one such soaking 
may be given weekly until the crop is gathered. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Colonel Grant.—We have never heard of any pre- 


| paration such as you inquire about.——E. F. Jeffreu. 


—We should 
April.——T. 


say from the middle to the end of 
G. Austin.—Your best plan will be to 


| write to the Secretary R.H. Society, Vincent-square, 





| as 


Westminster, S8.W., who will send you the rules 
to the admission of students to the Gardens 


| at Wisley.——H. Alder.—Quite impossible to say, as 
| you give us no particulars to help us in any way. 


| greenfly, to 
As the flowering: | 


Planting fruit on north hillside (Cocker- | 
mouth).—Although you are far north, yet on a hill- | 


| In 





2, We have seldom seen plants so badly attacked by 
destroy which you ought at once to 
syringe with Quassia extract and soft soap or fumi- 
gate the house in which the plants are with X.L. All. 
——W. H. C.—You will find an article on ‘“ Disbud- 
ding Peaches’’ in our issue of April 11th, 1908, a 
copy of which can be had of the publisher, post free, 
for 1id.——E. Claudon.—You can purchase Pelar- 
goniums (Zonal), Fuchsias, Begonias, Petunias, Cannas, 
Abutilons, Liliums, with a selection of hardy Ferns. 
the spring you ean have Hyacinths, Narcissi, 
Tulips, Crocuses, Azaleas, etc. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—S. C., Leytonstone.—1, 
Acacia dealbata; 2, Acacia longifolia; 8, Acacia 
Riceana; 4, Michaelmas Daisy (Aster); 5, Helian- 
thus sp.; 6, Anemone. From photographs it is diffi- 
cult to name with certainty.——E. Claydon.—1, Thrift 
(Armeria cephalotes); 2 and 8, Origanum sp.; 4, 
Thymus sp. Please read our rules as to sending 
plants in flower. It is quite impossible to name with 
any certainty unless we have complete specimens. 
——Buxton.—Please send when in flower. See our 
rules as to naming plants, shrubs, ete.——J. G. Hard- 
ham.—Thuja sp.; must have cones to name with 
certainty. 
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FRUIT. 
RASPBERRIES. 

THE time is at hand when Raspberry planta- 
tions should be put in order. The principal 
details in connection therewith at this season 
are to give the canes a final thinning, leaving 
no more than will suffice to clothe the trellis 
or so that they stand at a distance of from 
6 inches to 8 inches apart when finally tied 
in, and in tipping them so soon as the tying 
is completed. Care should be exercised when 
cutting back to see that each cane is cut 
back to where the wood is sound and green, 
as many canes are, I note, killed for some 
little distance down as a result of their being 
injured by severe frost in consequence of the 
wood not being properly ripened. Then hoe 
and rake the surface clear of weeds and other 
matter, and give it a good dressing of well- 
rotted manure, if this has not been previously 
done. As Raspberries make an enormous 
number of surface roots, digging must not be 
attempted in any shape or form. Let the 
manure lie as it is on the surface when the 
roots will, in due course, avail themselves of 
its nutritive properties. If manure of this 
description is not available, then give the plot 
a dressing of fish-guano. Should insecis have 
been troublesome during the past season, 
spray the canes as soon as the tying is com- 
pleted with caustic soda solution, made with 
16 gallons of water instead of 10 gallons, as 
in the ordinary way for Apples, Pears, and 
Plums. Should the trellises stand in need of 
repairs, this must be attended to first, and 
the same if new ones are required. 

Having been engaged during the past few 
days in erecting a combined series of trellises 
and framework for supporting and carrying 
the nets while the canes are fruiting, a few 
lines on its construction may be of interest 
to some. Raspberry-canes must be grown 
in rows of uniform length and parallel to 
each other or 6 feet apart, to enable such a 
structure as that mentioned being erected on 
economical and practical lines. The number 
of rows of canes grown, of course, depends 
entirely on the demand there may be for the 
fruit, so that the area may vary from that 
necessary to accommodate a couple of rows |! 
only, in a small garden, to that of a quarter | 
or good-sized plot in a large establishment. 
But whether the area be great or small, one 
thing is imperative, and that is the fruit 
must be preserved from birds. This can be 
successfully accomplished by making the 
trellises which support the canes also act as 
a framework on which to stretch and secure 
the nets. In the country the necessary 
material for constructing this - combined 
framework and trellising can be acquired at a 
cheap rate. Poles of Spanish Chestnut or 





Ash, some 12 feet or 14 feet in length, and 
stripped of their bark, answer the purpose 
admirably. If these are not obtainable, 
pieces of deal quartering,4 inches by 3 inches, 
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will then suffice. Oak is, of course, much 
more durable, but more expensive, and in 
these days, when rigid economy has so often 
to be practised, the necessary material has 
then to be purchased in the cheapest market. 
Kither the poles or quarter-pieces will, how- 
ever, last in good condition for some con 
siderable time if the precaution is taken tw 
slightly char the butt ends or the parts which 
will stand in the soil, and to dip them in tar 
while hot. The exposed parts above ground 
ean then be coated with Stockholm tar, if 
gas tar be objectionable. 

In order that the fruit may be easily gathered 
the nets should not be nearer to the ground 
than 6 feet; allowing the length of the poles 
or quarter-pieces above ground to be 6 feet, 
and that below 3 feet, the total length is 
9 feet; and in the case of the poles, save 
some of the stoutest of them for placing at 
each end of the rows. Allow a distance of 
9 feet between the posts in the rows. To en- 
sure their standing rigid when the wires are 
strained taut, fix a strut or support at an 
angle of 45 degs. to each post at the top and 
bottom of each row. These struts should be 
spiked on at about two-thirds the height of 
the posts. Three wires are sufficient to sup- 
port the canes in each row, the first to be 
fixed at 2 feet from the ground, the second 
3 feet 6 inches, and the third 5 feet. The 
wire may be either Nes. 13 or 14 Birmingham 
gauge; and for straining the wires tight, 
raidisseurs, which are simple in constructien 
and cheap, are most effective. The wires 
must be securely fastened to the posts at the 
ends opposite to where the raidisseurs are 
screwed on by passing them twice round the 
post and then fastening them by using staples. 
When all are strained up taut the wires can 
then be secured to the intermediate posts 
with staples 1 inch in length. To prevent the 
nets from ‘“‘sagging’’ between the rows and 
becoming a nuisance, run a wire down the 
whole length of each row and then in a trans- 
verse direction, so that when completed the 
whole of the top area will be mapped out, as 
it were, in oblongs 9 feet by 6 feet. Use 
No. 12 wire for this, and fasten it to the 
tops of these poles with 2-inch staples. Over 
these wires the nets can be strained smoothly 
and quickly in any direction, and finally made 
quite tight by tying to the wires, when a 
bird-proof enclosure is thus secured. The 
sides may be enclosed with galvanised wire- 
mesh netting if desired, and a door provided 
at one corner for ingress and egress. Square- 
mesh netting is best for covering the top 
wire, and some cultivators have nets made in 
one piece purposely for covering in their 
Raspberry plantations with. With care, 
these nets last for several years, and are best 
and cheapest in the long run. Any intelli- 
gent labourer could easily erect such a com- 
bined trellis and framework as is herein de- 
scribed, and if the instructions given are fol- 
lowed a durable and cheap structure will be 
secured as a result. A. W. 
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PROPAGATION OF THE FIG. 
No other species of fruit-tree is so easily and 
so quickly increased as the Fig, for any piees 
of wood will emit roots and make growths if 
buds are present, when placed in a suitable 
temperature. By this it wil be seen that 
propagation can be and is best effected by 
cuttings; but it is not the only method, as 
suckers which are pushed up from beneath 
he soil and close to the stems of trees, 
planted out either under glass or in the open 
air, provide other means of increasing the 
Fig. They are, however, not often made us 
of, the objection being that they are long- 
jointed, and more often than not sappy and 
badly ripened, and do not possess the requi- 
site number of buds near enough to the 
terminal or point bud to form good-shaped 
trees. Then, again, there is always the risk 
that such trees will in turn be given to pro- 
duce suckers. On the other hand, cuttings 
seldom do so, if they are taken with a piece 
of the previous year’s wood attached, or if, 
when furnished with buds throughout, the 
precaution is taken to remove all with the ex- 
ception of four or five at the tops of the cut- 
tings. The trees will then have clean stems, 
and when the buds break, and the resulting 
growths extend, as they will in due course, 
a good foundation is laid, as it were, at the 
outset, no matter whether the trees are re- 
quired for training on a trellis or for growing 
on into bushes for pots. For cuttings, short- 
jointed, well-ripened pieces of wocd, having 
the point bud intact, should be selected from 
among the growths on a tree still yet in a 
dormant state, cutting the lower end right 
across at a node or joint. Cuttings strike 
best when inserted singly in 60-sized pots, 
filled with rich loamy soil, with a pineao of 
sand placed at the base of the cuttings, and 
then they can be shifted afterwards, when 
rcoted, into larger pots without sustaining a 
check. To facilitate the formation of the 
callus and subsequent emission of roots a 
bottom heat of 75 degs. to 80 degs. is desir 
able, but not imperative, as they will strike 
in a suitable temperature without it, the dif- 
ference being that the process will then be 
more protracted. Although a high tempera- 
ture, as regards bottom-heat, is permissible, it 
will not do to submit the exposed parts of 
the cuttings to such great heat, otherwise the 
buds will break, and growth be made before 
there are roots formed to support and nourish 
it. A top heat of 60 degs. is sufficient for 
them, and if, in addition to this, bottom 
heat can be afforded, so much the more 
quickly will they root. Watering must have 
careful attention until roots are freely 
emitted, and if the cuttings are placed in a 
vinery where the temperature approximates 
to the figures already mentioned, they will 
eome in for their due share of moisture in the 
way of syringing, etc., otherwise they should 








be damped with the syringe two or three times 
a day. When well rooted, which can be 
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ascertained by carefully knocking one or two 
out of the pots, stand them, if they have | 
been plunged, on the surface of the bed for a 

few days previous to giving them a shift into | 
larger pots. In the meantime prepare the 

pots, 7-inch in size, and the compost. The 

principal part of the compost should be 

fibrous loam, pulled to pieces by hand. Mix 

with it a little finely-pounded lme-rubble, a 
few nodules of charcoal or a dash of wood- 

ashes, and bone-meal to the extent 
8-inch potful to each barrow-load of loam. 
Mix thoroughly, and place either in the 
house where the potting will be done or in 
some place for a day or two beforehand to get 
warmed through. Well drain the pots, and 
scatter a few crushed bones over the cerecks, 
pot very firmly, making use of the potting- 
stick to sufficiently consolidate the soil, 
observe great care in watering until 
roots reach the sides of the pots. 
twice, 
times daily to keep red-spider at bay. Attend 
to the training and stopping of the growths, 
Dearing in mind when doing so the purpose for 
which the trees are required. When they be- 
gin to grow freely, a te mper rature of 65 degs. 
at night and 70 degs. to 75 degs. by day will 
be none too warm for them. When growth 


new 


is nearing completion, less moisture and more | 
temperature 


air will be required, and the 
gradually lowered. To make doubly sure of 
the wood being properly ripened stand the 
plants outdoors for a few weeks in the full 


and | 


Syringe | 
and damp the surroundings sever ral | 


of an | 
| THIS is a 


| number 








sun, and place some long litter about the pots | 


necessity for affording 
bare of leaves house 


to lessen the 
water. When 
where they can be 
same time secure from frost. 
be ready either for planting 
on the following spring into 12-inch pots, if 
bush pew SG! are desired. K. 


them 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peach-buds apencingeet have two Peach-trees 
trained against the back wall of a lean-to green- 
house facing south. The trees have their roots inside 
house, and are about five years old. They flower 
freely, but the blooms fall off, and no fruit is formed. 
There is no heat applied to house. What is the 
cause?—S. B, D. 

[In nine « 
in your case, 
mon error of allowing the border to become 
dust-dry during the winter months, the grower 
acting under the delusion that such treatment 
is necessary for 
wood. Under these conditions the buds re- 
main firm on the trees until the time comes 
for them to begin swelling. Then, instead o! 
the buds gradually expanding, they turn 
brown and drop off. You can, 
the border, find out if such is the case, and if 
so, the remedy is in your own hands. Give 
the trees a thorough soaking of water, though 
we may tell you that this will not save the 
buds from falling, the injury having already 
been done. In future, never allow the border 
to become unduly dry in the winter, but 
always see that it is in an equable state of 
moisture, and give a good soaking after the 
leaves have fallen should the soil appear to 
be too dry. Keep a watchful eye on the 
border during the winter, and do not wait 
until starting time before applying water 
again should it be necessary, and then you 
will not lose the buds. Another word of ad- 
vice, and that is, whenever necessary to 
water, always give enough to thoroughly 
moisten the border down to the drainage. ] 

Mealy-bug on Vines.—This is very dis- 
‘agreeable on Vines, especially when the 
Grapes are ripe or ripening. It is difficult to 
keep a collection of stove or tropical plants 
free from it unless very great care is taken, 
more especially if a stove or tropical house 
is close to the vineries. If there is mealy-bug 
in the place, it will find an entrance into the 





vinery. There are various cures for mealy- 
bug. We have several times cleared it out 


with a strong solution of Gishurst com- 
pound; others have been successful with tar 
as a dressing when the Vines are dormant. 
A mixture of tar and clay smothers all in- 
sects and eggs, : 
establish colonies in crevices in 
and in cracks of the wall, and it is very little 
use dressing the Vines unless at the same 
time the house is painted and walls white- 
washed, and the loose soil removed from the 


the wood 


| 
much | 


kept quite cool, but at the | 
They will then | 
out or shifting | 


cases out of ten, bud-dropping, as | 
may be traced to the too com- | 


the proper ripening of the | 


by examining | 


| on the Paradise stock. 





surface of the border and replaced with good 
loam and manure. When all this has been 
done, a very close watch must be kept on the 


Vines all through the spring and early sum- 
mer, and all stray insects destroyed. On 
bright, sunny mornings and afternoons the 


insects may be seen moving about looking for 
a place of settlement, and must be crushed. 


APPLE DUTCH MIGNONNE. 


valuable late Apple, and, 
been in existence for such a 
it still ranks with the best 
dessert. Our acquaintance with 
Dutch Mignonne was formed many years 
since, when a large, spreading, open-headed 
bush tree, where we then lived, used to yield 
fruits which often figured on the exhibition- 
board at that time, and in regard to hardiness 
and fertility, it left nothing to be desired. 
These excellent features have been main- 
tained to the present day, without any de- 
terioration whatever, and the variety is still 
noted as being an abundant cropper, and it 


very 
it has 
of years, 


though 


for the 


Apple Dutch Mignonne. 


has such a hardy constitution that 


VEGETABLES. 


AN OBJECT-LESSON IN ASPARAGUS 
CULTURE. 

with the interesting collec- 
vegetables staged at a re- 
the Royal Horticultural 

C. Foster, from University 

Reading, were various seedling 





IN connection 
tion of forced 
cent meeting of 
Society by Mr. 
College, 


| Asparagus-roots, showing five samples, from 


| roots, these of two years’ 


seed sown last year early in April, also from 
similar sowings in four previous years, thus 
presenting baby roots up to those large and 
fully matured. Good as were the yearling 
growth showed 


| the greater fitness for permanent planting, 





it can | 


be grown in the garden in any form of tree | 


As .an espalier it 
forms a compact mass of fruit-spurs through- 
out the entire length of its branches, and 
bears so freely that in some seasons a con- 
siderable amount of thinning has to be car- 
ried out. The specimen of which we give 
an illustration is a very fine one. Its hand- 
some shape, and the general outline of the 
fruit altogether, are most faithfully shown. 
The colour is a yellowish-green, russety, 
streaked with red, while the 
flesh is crisp, juicy, rich, and possessed of 
an agreeable aroma. 
during the last and first four months of the 


year. 





Feeding Peaches.—The best time to feed 


but this should be stopped 
as “soon as colouring begins, or the flavour will 
be spoiled. If the borders are well drained, 
it is not easy to overfeed. Secure a bundle 
of healthy roots near the surface, and let 
the roots work in connection with good, 
healthy foliage. 


yellow-tinted | 


It is fit for the dessert | 


| with liquid stimulants is just after the ston- | 
é ( | ing is completed, 
but the insects will breed and | 





and ‘those of three years’ growth evidenced 
the strength of their stem growths by the 
stout, robust nature of the crowns on them. 
But it was not until the fourth year from 
seed that the effects of cutting stems for 
consumption in the spring were manifest, 
as with these the stout centre crowns had 
disappeared, due, no doubt, to liberal cut- 





From a specimen sent by Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea. 


tings that season, and the new crowns, still 
very robust, were seen to have developed on 
root-scapes, which ran out, stolon-like, from 
the original centres. These crowns had 
fleshy roots in great profusion attached to 
them, and extending to lengths of from 2 feet 
to 3 feet. Such roots showed how liberal 
had been the culture given. In the case of 
the five-year-old roots the scape or stolon- 
like growths had run out in some five direc- 
tions, and must, from point to point, have 
covered a total length of 30 inches. Here, 
again, were seen at once the extension power 
of these roots, the effect of liberal spring 
cuttings of them, and the efforts made by 
the plants to recuperate during the summer, 
and thus produce fresh stout crowns for 
their creation the following spring. Such 
roots as these, unless cut up to enable the 
crowns of the scapes to be closely packed, 
would hardly do for forcing in sheds, as is 
customary, but those a year or so younger 
would do admirably. No doubt Mr. Foster 
gives his Asparagus-plants ample room; in- 
deed, judging by the extension seen in the 
five-year-old roots, a distance from each 
other of 3 feet each way would not be too 





much. Ample room, deep culture, liberal 
manuring, and a fine variety invariably give 
successful results. A. D. 


BRINGING UP ARREARS, 

WirtH the return of milder weather, out-of- 
door gardening must be tackled in earnest 
as soon as the soil is in a workable condi- 
tion, the continued spell of hard frost during 
some weeks having delayed planting, seed- 
sowing, etc. March is one of the busiest 
months for the gardener, but up to the 
middle of that month, on most nights, from 
12 degs. to 16 degs. of frost, even in genial 
Devonshire, were registered, so that little 
could be done beside getting manure carted 
on to vacant plots. In the vegetable gar- 
den spring-sown Onions must claim first at- 
tention, as this crop requires a long season 
of growth, so that the bulbs may get 
thoroughly ripened off towards the middle 
of September. The Tripoli section, that was 
sown in the autumn, must be transplanted at 
the very earliest opportunity, Onions 
being more than usually scarce this spring, 
partly owing to the lessened supply from 
our French neighbours. Carrots, Parsnips, 
Lettuces, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Parsley, 
Spinach, Peas, and Broad Beans must be 
got in without delay, and early Cauliflower, 
Lettuce, ete., forwarded or protected under 
glass must be got into their permanent quar- 
ters, the severe weather having killed late 
Broccoli in many districts, which means a 
long break ere early Cauliflower is fit, to- 
wards mid-June. Potato-planting will be 
later than usual, but this will not be much 
of a drawback, as the tops will be less likely 
to be cut down by late spring frosts. Spring 
Cabbages are now moving. A light dressing 
of nitrate of soda to part of the crop will 
hasten the plants. The use of the hoe be- 
tween standing crops has been out of the 
question for a long spell now, but lose no 
chanee in loosening the soil immediately it 
is in a fit state for such work to be carried 
on. 

In the fruit garden the necessary pruning 
should be attended to, expanding blossom 
protected where possible, Fig-trees pruned 
and retrained where wall-space is given 
them, which is a necessity except in the very 
warmest counties. In my case many of the 
young growths are killed back to the old wood, 
which means cutting out the entire shoot. 
Considering the hard state of the ground for 
many weeks, the feathered tribe, up-to now, 
have caused little or no trouble as regards 
bud-destroying, and as each day makes the 
buds more prominent, one may safely pre- 
dict that they will be left alone this season. 
The pleasure-grounds and _ flower-garden 
must not be overlcoked ; the protection given 
tender trees and shrubs must be taken away, 
Roses will require pruning, and the ground 
between forked up, applying the necessary 
manure previous to digging. It is getting 
full late for transplanting deciduous flower- 
ing shrubs, unless from pots, but evergreens 
of all descriptions may be moved with safety 
for a week or two yet. The hard frosts have 
delayed turf-laying or gravelling paths, so 
that where such are in contemplation, or 
partly done, push forward the work, as a 
busy time will soon be with us. All turf, as 
well as gravel walks, should have the roller 
run over them frequently, the verges neatly 
trimmed with the edging-knife, and, should 
many weeds or Mosses abound, now is a 
good time to apply weed-killer. Examine 
tender plants, and cut away any damaged 
parts; press down into the soil any bedding 
plants the frost may have lifted out. Those 
killed outright may be pulled up, and fresh 
plants from the reserve garden set in their 
place. The mowing-machine must be got in 
order, as the Grass will grow apace after 
the frequent showers we are getting, and 
if the turf has not lately been rolled, let it 
be done previous to the machine being 
used. Rough patches of Grass may require 
cutting with the scythe first. 

DEVONIAN. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Open-air Tomatoes.—While there seems 
to be no material limitation to the number 
ef varieties of Tomatoes that will do well 
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under glass, it is often assumed that but a 
few varieties are suited for outdoor culture. 
Last season was far from being a favourable 
one for Tomatoes outdoors, and yet I saw 
some sixty or more varieties, such as are 
usually grown under glass, doing wonderfully 
well and cropping heavily in au open posi- 
tion, thus showing that, given a good start, 
and proper attention, all will do well. The 


primary cause of this excellent result was | 


that all the plants raised from an early April 
sowing had been grown on into 5-inch pots 
singly, and had become well-rooted. The 
ground had been deeply dug and was in good 
condition, but had not been freshly manured. 
Thus, being early and efficiently rooted, crop- 
ping began early and was abundant. Some 
of the plants must have carried from 10 Ib. 
to 12 lb. of fruit. Getting out strong, well- 
rooted plants is the prime factor.—D. 


The Walnut-leaved Kidney Potato.—It is 


rare to find this once popular early Kidney |! 


St 


Flowers of Clematis 


Potato in catalogues. Possibly it is rele- 
gated to the list of lost or not-grown varie- 
ties. Yet about forty years ago it was com- 
mon as a first early in most gardens, and, 
though never a heavy cropper, was always 
very early, and of capital table quality. The 
variety had special features. Its tubers 
always showed what may be described as 
prominent arched brows to the eyes, some- 
times even breaking out into protuberances 
or swellings. Those, no doubt, were draw- 
backs. 
to light in the store, were always green, 
and its leafage, Walnut-leaved-like in form, 
was thick and glossy. Many years ago the 
old variety was widely grown in the Isle of 
Man for the Lancashire market, and stock 
of it was introduced here under the name of 
Mona’s Pride. Even under that appellation 
it is not now met with, Other and heavier 
croppers have, doubtless, displaced it in 
popular estimation.—D 


}are from February onwards. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 
CLEMATIS. 

WITHIN the last few years several of the 
large-flowering forms of Clematis have been 
employed for forcing, and very effective they 
Fine, showy 
groups of these may often be seen in the trade 
groups set up at the meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. The plants composing 
these are often grown in 5-inch pots, each 
carrying several showy blossoms, as seen in 
the illustration we give to-day. Large speci 
mens of Clematis, too, are often grown, but 
as they take up so much room in the forcing- 
house, they are generally allowed to come on 
in a more gradual manner. Splendid 
examples of these are usually to be found at 
the Temple Show early in the spring, while 
at the meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society they are freely exhibited by some of 








Its shoots, made early when exposed | 


our leading market growers. 


grown in 6-inch pot. 


THE SMALLER-GROWING CYRTANTHI. 
Ir is surprising that the smaller-growing 
Cyrtanthi are not more frequently met with 
in gardens, for they can be depended upon 
to flower in a satisfactory manner, and in this 
respect differ widely from the large-growing 
species such as C. obliquus. Given the 
treatment suitable for a Pelargonium, they 
prove satisfactory. Though their season of 
flowering is not limited to any particular 
period, the greater portion of the 


flower 1s 
borne during the early spring—that is to 
say, before most of the occupants of the 
sreenhouse are in bloom. These Cyrtanth 
form a bulb about the size of a large Snow 
drop, and push up numerous Grass-lik 
leaves a foot or so in length. The upright 
flower-spike, which reaches to nearly the 
same height, is terminated by an umbel of 
| tubular, curved-shaped blossoms. These 
| blossoms are, in C. angustifolius, orange- 
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scarlet; C. McKeni, white; C. lutescens, 
yellowish; and C. MacOwani, deep red. 
They intercross very readily, so that when 


seedlings are raised flowers of various inter- 


mediate tints are to be met with. Many of 
the seedlings will flower in from eighteen 


months to two years. As these Cyrtanthi are 
of comparatively small growth, a pot 4 inches 
in diameter is sufficiently large for the 
strongest bulb, though where there is an 
ample stock a good plan is to grow several 
bulbs in a pot, or, better still, in a deep pan. 
In repotting, which is best carried out after 
the flowers are over, the soil should be of 
lasting nature, as, if the roots are in good 
condition, annual repotting is not necessary. 
Two parts of good yellow loam, to one part 
of leaf-mould, and about half a part of silver 
sand form a very suitable and lasting com- 
post. 

During the summer, when the pots may be 
stocd in a frame or even out-of-doors, plenty 
of water should be given. When taken into 
the greenhouse in the autumn, the water 
supply should be lessened, and throughout 
the winter the soil must be kept moderately 
dry. Early in the new year some of them 
will begin to push up their flower-spikes, 
when, of course, more water must be given. 
Out of a limited number of these pretty little 
bulbs I have had some in flower during Feb- 
ruary and March, and there are several 
clusters yet to open. exe 





PLANTS IN BLOOM. 


I HAVE a warm and cold greenhouse, 

have to manage them alone. 

in bloom, please tell me what I could grow for each 

month, and when to start the plants (exclusive of 

Chrysanthemums, Begonias, Primulas, and bulbs).— 
AY 


[The warm-house wil! be used for striking 
cuttings, raising seedlings, and_ giving 
things | a start, to ~be afte orwards moved to the 
cool-house to harden. The warm-house may 
stand somewhere near 60 degs. at night, ex- 
gan! in very cold weather, when it may fall 

» few degrees in sympathy with the outside 
tonpekalins Assuming we start with the 
spring there is plenty of ealeable stuff, in- 
cluding Cinerarias sown the previous April, 
Deutzias, Genistas, Solanums in berry from 
cuttings or seeds, Spirwas (potted up in Octo- 
ber, brought on in the warm-house and cooled 
down), Carnations from seed and cuttings, 
Arum Lilies in 6-inch and larger pots, Lilium 
Harrisi (potted in autumn, and helped on in 
neat). White and yellow Marguerites, rooted 
in autumn and grown on in heat, are now in 
5-inch pots and coming into bloom. Primula 
obconica grandiflora, sown in spring, flowers 
in winter. Pelargoni:ms (show, fancy, and 
zonal) from cuttings will bloom from July 
onwards. Scented-leaved Geraniums are also 
useful. Cyclamens sown in July will flower 
the following year. Fuchsias propagated in 
ebruary, or whenever young cuttings can be 
obtained, will bloom in summer. Calceo- 
Jarias sown in July will flower the following 
spring. Cuttings from strong young wood of 
Hydrangeas put in in summer will “flower in 
5-inch or 6-inch pots ane following spring ; 
older plants a little. later Coleuses from 
cuttings in spring will be ti for summer. 
Verbenas, Miss Willmott and others, from 
cuttings in February, will flower in summer. 
Double Fetunias from cuttings and seeds in 
spring will bloom in early summer. Cuttings 
of Salvias rooted in spring will bloom in the 
following autumn and winter. Azaleas, In- 


both small, and 
As I can sell pot plants 


dian and Japanese, mostly imported in 
autumn, will bloom in spring. Cockscombs 
and Balsams, sown in heat in spring, will 
flower during summer. Fine-foliaged plants, 


such as Grevilleas, Aralias, and Cyperus 
may be raised from seeds sown in spring, and 


will be useful for furnishing when large 
enough. Asparegus plumosus and A. 


Sprengeri are very useful subjects, easily 
raised from seeds, and have some decorative 
value when established in small pots. Palms 
are always wanted. Get small plants, and 
grow on in the small, warm-house. One of 
the things to be avoided is not to aim at too 
niuch and be overcrowded. ] 





Daphne indica.—This Daphne, which over 
the greater portion of the British Isles is 
treated as a greenhouse plant, is very gener- 





ally grown in the open in the south-west, 
where it bears its deliciously-scented blos- 
soms in mid-winter, often commencing to 
expand its blooms as early as December, and 
frequently flowering until April. At the pre- 
sent time the bushes are covered with flower. 
Specimens may often be met with growing in 
bush form in front of warm walls, and many 
of these have attained a large size, sometimes 
being as much as 6 feet in height and the 
same in diameter. The commonest variety of 
this Daphne bears purplish-red flowers, and 
is known as rubra. Prettier forms, however, 
are those bearing white blossoms. In one of 
these the flowers have a reddish reverse, but 
appear white when expanded, and the other 


as pure white. There is also a variegated 
form of no especial merit. The plant is ever- 


green, and bears dark, shining, green leaves 

each about 4 inches in length and 1 inch in 
breadth. This species is sometimes held to 
be synonymous with D. odora, but in Nichol- 
son’s ‘Dictionary of Gardening’’ the two 
are given as distinct, and the dates of intro- 
duction are stated to be: D. odora, 1771; 
and D. indica, 1800. If they are one and 
the same plant, D. indica is certainly the 
more general appellation. Plants are some- 
times met with in wretched health, this 
generally being due to their being grafted 
on the deciduous Daphne Mezereum, whereas, 
if the system of grafting, which is a most 
improper one, be employed, an evergreen 
species should be used. Grafted plants, 
however, are never so satisfactory as those 
raised from layers or from cuttings, which 
strike readily if carefully taken and looked 
after. Care should always be taken in pro- 
curing a plant to ascertain that it is on its 
own roots.—S. W. I ITZHERBERT. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


a 


JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
THE Best VARIETIES FOR EXHIBITION. 
THE show in November last at the Crystal 

-alace was recognised as one of the best held 
by the N.C.8. for many years. past. 
Japanese Chrysanthemums were abundant, 
and a large nuinber of really magnificent 
blooms was shown. No less than thirty-two 
varietics were shown on more than ten occa- 
sions, and of these varieties it is proposed to 
call attention to the following:—I. §&. 
Vallis was exhibited no less than 102 times, 
really a remarkable distinction. There is a 
big drop between the last mentioned and 
Reginald Vallis, the next variety. This hand- 
some light rosy amaranth bloom was shown 
on fifty occasions, which must be regarded as 
distinctly good. The incurved Japanese kind 
Mrs. A. T. Miller secured third position with 
a record of forty-nine exhibits. As a 
Japanese of the purest white, this chaste 
ower occupies the premier position. The 
last-named white kind is closely followed by 
another very beautiful white Japanese, 
named Mrs. Norman Davis, which was exhi- 
bited forty-five times. The bloom is of large 
size, beautiful form, reliable, and of easy 
culture. Mrs. W. Knox, a chrome-yellow 
flower of easy culture, and a large, solid 
bloom, too, was shown forty times. Walter 
Jinks, of a deep purplish-pink cclour, was 
close up with thirty-nine. The flowers are 
large, full, and of deep build, the plant pos- 
sessing a good habit of growth. LEvyerybody 
has a liking for the refined flowers of J. H. 
Silsbury. The deep chestnut-crimson coloured 
blooms always look well, and with their long 
florets they count well in severe competition. 
This variety was exhibited on thirty-seven 
occasions, The new Lady Talbot was shown 
thirty-six times, which speaks volumes for 
this comparatively new sort. It is a large 
flower of drooping form, and the colour is 
pale primrose. Wath thirty-five exhibits the 





beautiful blooms of Bessie Godfrey well 
maintained the high position achieved by 
this fine, rich-yellow variety. The deep, 


rich velvety-crimson hlooms of Magnificent 
were in evidence no less than twenty-three 
times in the competitive classes, which is 
saying a great deal for a crimson Japanese 





variety. “Mme. G. Rivol, the rich yellow- 
flushed rose-sport from Mme. Paolo Radaelli, 
was also shown on twenty-three oecasions. 
Valerie Greenham, an immense flower of a 





light-pink colour, and W. A. Etherington, 
another large flower with short florets also 
pink, were ‘both exhibited twenty-one times, 
and the same record holds good for the rich 
vellow blooms of Algernon Davis, than which 
we have no richer flower in our lists to-day. 
Doubtless, this superb variety would be ex- 
hibited more often were its culture better 
understood. It 1s not an easy variety to grow, 
but by stopping the plants in good time the 
crown-buds may be retained early enough to 
ensure a good bloom or two. Mme. Paolo 
Radaelli was exhibited on seventeen occa- 
sions, which is not bad when one thinks of 
the large number of varieties the grower has 
to draw upon nowadays. The flowers are of 
incurved Japanese form, and their colour is 
white, flushed rose. Sixteen exhibits of Wm. 
Beadle must be regarded as satisfactory, be- 
‘ause it is a bloom of a violet amaranth 
colour, striped and shaded crimson, and 
blooms of this shade cannot be used so often 
as flowers of other tones of colour. 
Although the blooms of Mrs. Geo. Mileham 
have done duty on and off for years, their 
rich rosy-mauve colour and charming form 
are still admired by many. This consistent 
variety was staged on thirteen occasions, 
which is highly “satisfactory after so many 
years. Mme. R. Oberthur, large, pure white ; 
Leigh Park Wonder, an immense flower of 
a deep crimson colour; and Norman Davis, 
another popular Japanese bloom of pleasing 
form and of rich ‘chestnut, cverlaid with 
bright gold colour, are a trio ‘that one should 
not forget. They were each exhibited on 
twelve occasions. Edith Smith, a flower with 
long, curling florets, was also shown twelve 
times. This is a lovely white flower with just 
the suspicion of a tinge of flesh pink, which 
adds to its attractiveness. Three varieties 
—viz., John Peed, Mary Inglis; and Mrs. 
. H. Lee—were each exhibited eleven times. 
The first named is a very large flower, apt to 
come somewhat coarse, colour white, shaded 
deep pink. Last season it was at its best. 
The second variety of the trio is a large, 
buff-coloured flower, a trifle coarse; and the 
last of the three sorts is of a rich-crimson 
shade that has many admirers and has been 
well shown. Tight varieties have each the 
distinction of being shown on ten occasions. 
They have created a record, and deserve 
mention in consequence. They are as fol- 
lows:—Mrs. C. I. Coster, orange shaded 
apricot (new); Geo. Mileham, ’08, clear yel- 
low, ineurving florets (new); Duchess of 
Sutherland, richest golden-vellow, long, curl- 
ing florets ; Miss Maud Jeffries, a pure white 
incurved Japanese ; Edith Jameson, creamy- 
white overlaid with pink; Henry Perkins, a 
popular chestnut and gold coloured flower, 
of large size; President Viger, a large, deep 
rosy- purple flower ; and W. Due ‘kham, a well- 
known, pale-mauve, incurved Japanese kind. 
EK. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemum-buds.—If a young Chrysan- 
themum is allowed to grow on unstopped a bud ap- 
pears, which is, I understand, called the break-bud 
or otherwise first crown-bud. If before this bud ap- 
pears I behead the plant, will the buds which will 
then appear on the branches be break-buds or second 
crown-buds?—NoRTH KERRY 

[The proper naming of the different kinds 
of buds that, in a natural manner, develop on 
each plant of the large-flowered Chrysanthe- 
mums, 1s most perplexing to growers who 
have never been properly taught, and we can 
quite understand your difficulty. Your idea, 
however, is wrong. If a Chrysanthemum is 
allowed to grow on unstopped, a bud will, 
sooner or later, appear in the apex of the 
growth, and this is called the ‘‘break’’ bud, 
because it has the effect of inducing the plant 
to break, or branch out into several lateral 
erowths—henee the name, break-bud. This 
is not the first ‘‘crown’’ bud, as you assume ; 
this latter kind of bud appearing subsequent 
to the development of the break-bud. By be- 
heading the plant, as you term the pinching or 
stopping, you do away with the break-bud 
altogether, the pinching, ete., having the 
same effect as the dev elopme nt of the break- 
bud—i-e., the plant branches out into several 
lateral growths. Therefore, the first series of 
buds that appears after the beheading will be 
first crown buds, and the second series, by the 
same rule, second-crown buds. ] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





HARDY CRINUMS. 

WHEN we speak of the hardy Crinums, we 
have, of course, that little set in mind which 
in the more southern parts of the British 
Isles may be successfully grown in the open 
borders, and, farther inland, when planted 
in sheltered places, as against a greenhouse 
or conservatory wall, the warmth of such a 
position helping to the success that would 
be impossible otherwise. Both at Kew and 
at Gunnersbury huge masses of the plants 
may be seen in summer in full leaf, and 
anon the stout, well-flowered spikes appear 
from time to time. 

These Crinums are remarkable in a variety 
of ways, though in none more so than the 
way the monster bulbs descend into the 
earth, each year more deeply, till they rest 
on gravel or clay, or some other more or less 
impervious soil, and into which they cannot 
penetrate. Even in these circumstances it 
will be seen that the numerous thong-like 
root-fibres thread themselves into the harder 


| 

base, the offsets being so tightly packed 
that it is only with great difficulty the units 
| can be successfully detached. In such a case 
| great care is necessary. In an extreme case, 
such as I have here depicted, few, if any, 
root-fibres will be found attached to the off- 
sets, hence a longer period is necessary be- 
| fore the plants recover. The remedy—in 
| part, at least, is not to allow the clumps to 
so long remain in one position. At the same 
time, one hesitates to disturb bold masses 
of such things as Crinums so long as the 
| plants flower well, and the more so as we 
have nothing among hardy plants that stand 
; out so boldly as these during the late sum- 
mer and early autumn months, when they 
are in flower, to say nothing of the noble 
character of their leafage when seen in goad 
condition. Much of the characteristic bold- 
ness of these Crinums may be enhanced by 
affording copious supplies of water or weak 
liquid-manure through the growing season, 
and of the former, at least, there should be 
no stint, even during a summer of ordinary 
dryness. Occasionally the moisture-loving 





attribute of the plant is seen to be appre- 
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|The stout scape rises to about 24 


ceived during the late autumn or winter 
should be potted and placed in a frame, 
secure from frost. In winter the out-of-door 
clumps may be given a foot-deep covering of 
litter, ashes, Cocoa-fibre refuse, or leaves 
to ensure against frost, and if not necessary, 
in some instances this acts as a safeguard, 
and is well worth doing. The hardy species 
are not numerous, but, with their varieties, 
constitute a valuable group. 

C. LONGIFOLIUM (syn., C. capense).—This 
species is readily distinguished by its deeply- 
grooved, long, arching, and tapering, whip- 
ended leayes, of a pronounced glaucous hue. 
feet high, 
bearing a profusion of long-tubed, droop- 
ing, funnel-shaped blossoms, coloured a warm 
ross externally, and of a paler tint within. 
There is a good, white-flowered form of this 
plant, C. L. album, the two flowering in 
July or later, always, however, in advance 
of other kinds. Cape of Good Hope. 

C. Moorer (syn., C. Makoyanum and C. 
ornatum). (See illustration.) A very beau- 
tiful species from Natal, having bulbs of 
huge size when fully-grown and very long- 





Crinum Moorei. 


soil, and from which it is not possible to 
extricate them. Hence, any attempt to 
transplant big masses of long standing must 
of necessity inflict not a little injury, and 
likewise be responsible for a few flowerless 
seasons, while the units of such clumps are 
recovering from the shock and the loss of 
roots thus sustained. Not infrequently bulbs 


of Crinums descend to 8 feet deep or even | 


more, and in so doing take such a firm grip 


of the soil that a crowbar or something akin | 


is needed to remove them. Soft and fleshy 
and loose of tissue, particularly in the un- 
derground portions of the bulb, it is quite an 
easy matter, when digging up the clumps of 
bulbs, to seriously injure not a few, es- 
pecially if the operator is unaware of the 
nature of the plant. All leverage, when a 
sufficiently large opening has been made, 


must be from the base, and the pulling at | 


the tops of the bulbs will be attended by 
the most disastrous results. Equally im- 
portant, too, is the dividing of such big 
clumps, and here, again, no rough-and-ready 
treatment will do. Masses of bulbs of long 
standing, particularly if the clump be an 
isolated one, will be usually found broad- 
headed and distinctly contracted about the 


ciated in those instances where the plants 
grown in pots or tubs, have the base of the 
receptacle immersed in water in the sum- 
mer, and in such instances the finest resulis 
ensue. This, of course, is easy of accom- 
plishment where the plants are grown in- 
dcors, and where pool or water-basin or 
aquarium is at hand. Moisture is an essen- 
tial to success, and this fact must be kept 
in mind. That many clumps are left very 
much to themselves is well known, and the 
barely 2 feet high, poorly-flowered umbels are 
the result. 

I consider the spring-time the best period 


for dividing the old-established clumps of | 
these when grown in the open, and the opera- | 


tion, performed prior to growth or root- 
action commencing afresh, reduces to a mini- 
mum any risks the plants might run were 


the work done in late autumn, after flower- | 
usually club-shaped, | 


The bulbs are 
long, and rough-coated when in the 


ing, 
very 
dry state. 
base of the bulb should not be buried a less 





Owing to their great length, the | 








depth than 15 inches at  planting-time, | 
affording ‘a further similar depth of 
good loam, cow-manure, and sand _ for 
the roots to revel in, Dry roots re- 


From a photograph by Mr. F. Mason Good, Winchfield, Hants, 


spreading, strap-shaped leaves, each 3 inches 
or more wide. The colour in the open air 
is of a rosy tint, the blossoms when fully open 
more broadly campanulate, and less drooping 
than in the first-named. The chief flowering 
characteristics of this species are well shown 
in the picture, but the photographed speci- 
men, with widely separated, starry-looking 
segments, hardly does justice to this fine spe- 
cles, whcse white variety, C. M. album (C. 
Schmidti) is among the best of these plants. 
The flowering scapes are very strong, reach- 
ing 3 feet, and often 3} feet high in estab- 
lished plants. 

C. Powetur (C. longifolium x C. Moorei) 
is, with its several varieties, perhaps the 
finest of all, vigorous and free in growth 
and flowering. ‘This handsome hybrid par- 
takes largely of the leaf and flower charac- 
teristics of C. Moorei, yet bolder and more 
vigorous in the garden. The stout scapes 
are each rarely less than 3 feet high, and the 
large, openly campanulate flowers are 
coloured a deep rosy-red. The pure white 
form of this plant is practically unique. 
C. P. blandum and C. P. intermedium are 
good varieties, the former having bright 
rose, white-centred blossoms, the latter pale 
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rose-coloured flowers. Of giant proportions 
when established, the clumps, when isolated, 
will reach to nearly 3 feet across, with leaf- 
growth of a similar height. 

C. YEMENSE, which is included by Mr. 
Baker under C. latifolium, was also distri- 
buted as a hardy kind some years ago. I 
have only seen this at Ryde, and neither the 
vigour nor the progress of the plant stamp 
it as of much value for the open air. It is 
white-flowered, and, given a large pot or tub 
in the greenhouse, may prove one of the 
most .welcome and desirable of these 
handsome and_ usually fragrant-flowered 
Amaryllids. KE. H. JENKINS. 





THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 
DaFFODILS.—We have been having the 
beauty of the Daffodil with us, and I dare- 
say most of us will be reluctant to lose it for 
the year. Yet, after all, I suppose we would 
weary of it had we this lovely flower all the 
year round, and we feel more delighted 
with its shapely blossoms for a season than 
we would were we to possess them for the 
whole year. Like most other hardy plant 
growers, I hava been dabbling in Daffcdils, 
and the conclusion I have come to is that 
there are far too many varieties. I have 
somewhere about a hundred now, and yet, 
were I to begin again, I should confine my- 
self to a selection of the more inexpensive 
ones, and grow these in quantity. I 
like the out-of-the-way sorts, for example, 
and would not now like to be without 
Narcissus minimus, Narcissus nanus, Nar- 
cissus cyclamineus, and about a dozen 
or more of the other and larger forms and 
varieties. Thus, I should not care to be 
without Emperor or Empress; and I like 
the charming Narcissus pallidus precox. 
Victoria is also good, and Stella Improved I 
should grow rather than Stella, although 
the latter is much cheaper. Sir Watkin is 
good, indeed, and I like also one or two of 
the Burbidgei forms, while I find poeticus 
recurvus still one of the freest of its class. 
Of the doubles, I think the old Telamonius 
plenus is the most useful, but the double 
variety of pocticus, called the Gardenia- 
flowered Narcissus, is indispensable where it 
flowers well and does not go blind, as_ it 
seems to do in some places. As a garden 
bicolor Victoria is good, but I always think 
it lacks the grace of Empress or Horsfieldi, 
which is not such a good grower as Empress. 
Some of the new Trumpet Daffodils are stiff 
and not so pretty in the garden. I may add 
that Henry Irving is excellent for early 
bloom. I think the amateur, unless he 
wishes to blossom out into a specialist in the 
Narcissus, would do well to buy some of the 
cheap varieties in quantity, and content him- 
self with such flowers as will give a good 
show in his garden and a plentiful supply 
for cutting. I have never had much trouble 
in growing these Daffodils, although I am 
inclined to eschew most of the white Trum- 
pets, such, for example, as cernuus, which is 
a shy flowerer and hardly worth its room 
in most gardens. Of course, there are many 
points of beauty in the newer ones, and I 
think, in years to come, we shall have a 
better variety at a low price. Sufficient for 
the day, however, are the good Daffodils, 
which can be bought for a shilling a dozen 
or less, and freely planted in the Grass or 

in the border, thriving in almost any soil. 
SPRING PHLOXES.—One of my first expe- 
riences of the beauty of the little spring 
Phloxes of the setacea section, often called 
the Moss Pinks, was when I paid a visit to 
Kew Gardens, and saw a large number 
of these pretty little plants hanging over the 
stones. They fired me with a wish to grow 
some, and I purchased some good ones, as 
atropurpurea, Vivid, The Bride, and a few 
more. J found them all I had hoped in the 
garden, but I also find that they should not 
be planted where they are much exposed to 
cold winds in winter and early spring. If 
they are, the chances are that they will be 
badly browned, and that the flowers will be 
few and far between should we have an un- 
favourable winter and spring. I admire 
Vivid, but it does not like our winters, and 
seems the most tender of all. These little 


have been pricked out. 
you can keep them nearer the light, and the 


and lanky. 
greater rapidity of 
seedlings will be more tender, and are more 
likely to become lanky than in a cold one. | 
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plants seem to like moisture at the root, but 
none above in winter, and, could we cover 
them with a carpet of snow for the winter 
months, we would, I fancy, have better re- 
sults at blooming-time. I may say that I 
find them not so easy to strike from cuttings 
as many say. I have tried to strike them in 
two ways. One is to take a piece with a heel 
of the old wood attached, and I have struck 
a good many in this way, but find that some- 
times they fail. On inquiry, I learn that 


even nurserymen have the same experience. 
I have, however, found this plan a better one | 
than taking the soft tips of the growths and | 
These fail much more | 


trying to strike them. 


frequently with me. Large plants can often 


be divided, and frequently a little piece with | 


roots attached can be broken off. It is easy, 
however, to put a little soil about the base 
of a good plant. Then roots will be emitted 
and pieces can be taken off. Early summer 
is the best time for cuttings. Seeds are but 


seldom found on these plants. 


ABOUT RAISING SEEDLINGS.—I have found 
that there is a difference of opinion on the 
point as to the best place for raising seed- 
lings of hardy flowers. Some advocate a cold- 


frame, some a heated one, others a cold or cool 
greenhouse, and still others the open ground. 


I have been trying all these ways, and I am 
not inclined to dogmatise, and say that there 


is only one way which is good. All are good, 


so far. 


It may be said of the frames that they are 


not so convenient as a place into which you | 


ean go in all kinds of weather and attend 
to your seed-pans and seedlings after they 
On the other hand, 


seedlings are not so apt to become drawn 
A heated structure will ensure 
germination, but the 


I have learnt that a cold or slightly heated 
greenhouse is a capital place for raising 
seedlings, and that, on a wet day or a very 
cold one, it is much more convenient to work 
with your seedlings there than in a frame. 
With care in ventilating and in keeping the 
seedlings near the light, few difficulties will 
be experienced with most hardy plants. 

As for raising the seedlings in the open, 
I find that this is all very well when you 
have a good many seeds, or when they are 
of large size, such as those of the Lupins, 
for example. If you have few, it is risky ; 
if the seeds are small, they will often fail 
you. Thus, I prefer to raise them in a house 
where there is a little heat, and where the 
temperature never falls below freezing-point 
in spring. 

AN AMATEUR OF HarDy I*LOWERS. 





TUFTED PANSIBES. 
DIVIDING OLD PLANTS. 


How many readers of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED ever think of lifting and dividing 
their Tufted Pansies in the spring? I have 
seen in many gardens fine tufts that have re- 
sulted from plants cut back the previous 
autumn, and in most instances they have 
been left undisturbed for another season. 
I admit these old plants will be very soon 


smothered with blossoms ; but long before the | 


summer is past they will give evidence of 
the strain put upon them. The soil round 
about them has become impoverished, and 
the vigour of the plants must naturally suffer 
in consequence. A much better plan is to 
deal somewhat drastically with them, and 
take them in hand at the first favourable 
opportunity. The true Tufted Pansies are 
plants of tufted growth, as the name indi- 
cates, and plants of this description can be 
lifted and divided with the greatest ease. 
Most of the old plants will be found bristling 
with numerous promising shoots, and as the 
plants are broken up, many of these same 
young shoots will be found with plenty of 
roots adhering. The plants may be pulled 
asunder with little or no trouble, and in some 
cases a knife may be used with advantage to 
sever a few of the older, coarse growths and 
roots, which may well be dispensed with. I 
have seen many old plants divided up into 
fifty or more nicely-rooted pieces, and a bed 





of quite respectable dimensions may be 
planted with two or three divided old plants. 

If the soil is well broken up and friable, 
and the quarters are situated in a warm 
aspect, you may plant the divided pieces in 
the beds and borders where they are to 
flower, with little or no anxiety as to their 


| future well-being; but in. less favourable 


auarters I should be disposed to use a coid- 
frame ‘or any temporary erection that will 
answer the same purpose. These receptacles 
should have placed in them 6 inches of good, 
friable soil of a light, sandy nature, adding 
leaf-mould and coarse sand or clean road- 
grit. Level down, rake over, and make 
rather firm, and then proceed to insert the 
divided pieces of the old plant. The smallest 
pieces quickly make charming little plants. 
Never take in hand more than one variety at 
a time, and, when commencing a row in the 
cold-frame, first insert a label with the name 
of the variety written thereon, and continue 
the rows until the supply of material is ex- 
hausted; then proceed with the next variety 
in like manner. Observe a distance between 
the rows of 2} inches to 3 inches, and almcst 
as much space should be allowed between 
the pieces'in the rows. Dibble the pieces in, 
and make them firm. A light spraying over- 
head with clear water from a fine-resed can 
will aesist to settle the soil about the rooted 
pieces, and freshen them somewhat. Subse- 
quently draw the lights over them, and keep 
the frame rather close for a few days, shad- 
ing, of course, should the sun be very bright 
and warm. When growing, admit a littie 
air, and, as the plants progress, more air 
may with advantage be given. Later on, 
as the weather gets more genial, and growth 
becomes more vigorous, abundance of air 
should be given, and ultimately the frame- 
lights may be entirely removed. It then be- 
comes simply a question of finding a suitable 
opportunity for planting in their permanent 
quarters outdoors. This should be done on 
a dry day, when the soil is nice and work- 
able. A sticky and pasty condition of the 
ground is quite unsuitable for planting. If 


small beds are to be planted, and these are 


close one to the other, arrange the colours so 
that they create a pleasing harmony, or else 
see that an equally pleasing contrast is 
brought into effect. A little intelligent 


| thought given to this aspect of Pansy culture 


invariably repays the grower. An effective 
way of planting the Tufted Pansies is to 
group ten, twenty, fifty, or any intermediate 
number of plants in square or triangular 
colonies at intervals in the hardy border. 
I have seen many very beautiful and striking 
colour schemes carried out in this way. 


HHighgxte. D. B. CRANE. 





THE WHORL-FLOWER 
(MoRINA LONGIFOLIA),. 


An old plant, familiar to many of us, is 
Morina longifolia, which still gives us plea- 
sure when we see it in some garden or come 
across it exhibited at some flower-show. The 
popular name of Whorl-flower is by no 
means inappropriate, for the flowers are all 
set in whorls round the long stem. In great 
crowds are these blossoms, which are white 
as they appear first, both in their bud con- 
dition and when they first open. Then they 
gradually pass off rose; and on the same 
spike there may be seen both the white and 
the rose-coloured blooms, thus giving the 
handsome spike a more interesting appear- 
ance. This spike is as much as 3 feet high 
in well-grown plants, but is often just about 
2 feet or a little more. It rises from the 
midst of a handsome tuft of spiny leaves, 


| and the whole aspect of the plant, with this 


ornamental foliage and its thick-set spike of 
long-tubed, whorled flowers, is certain to 
attract attention. 
flower comes from Nepaul, and has been 
known in British gardens for a considerable 
time. Opinions differ as to its longevity, 
and some find that it is with them practically 
a biennial, dying after flowering; while 
other gardeners, again, can retain it for 
years in their gardens. It appears to do 
best where the soil is sufficiently retentive 
and rich to ensure strong growth, with the 
production of offsets to keep the plant alive, 


The Long-leaved Whorl-. 
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and in dry and poor soil it cannot be con- 
sidered much more than a biennial. It is, 
however, easily raised from seeds, which are 
best sown under glass in early spring, prick- 
ing the seedlings off when large enough to 
handle, and planting out where they are to 
bloom about the month of June. If the 
planis are strong, they will flower {he next 
season. ‘The Morina has a long tap-root, 
and cannot be moved with safety when of any 


size. Ns ats pall BE 





IRIS IBERICA x I. PALLIDA. 


THE parents of this remarkable hybrid belong | 


to distinct groups of the genus, and we are 
indebted to Sir M. Foster for the production 
of a handsome plant. It grows to a height of 
nearly 3 feet, is very robust in habit, and 


Iris iberica x I. pallida. 


bears from one to three flowers on a stem. 
The characteristics of I. pallida are clearly 
seen, and in the falls the “signal” spot or 
“eye” of I. iberica is very evident. It is very 
ornamental, and is easily grown. Its foliage 
is retained during the winter, and some 
growth is evident even in December. 
KE. J. ALLARD. 


Romulea pylea.—This .bulbous plant is 
lovely on sunny days in mid-March, when 
expanded. 





Its satiny, Crocus-like flowers are each 
about 2 inches across when fully open, and 


are pure white, with a deep yellow throat. 
The petals, which are each an inch and a 
half in length, have on the exterior a green 
central band, the remainder of the exterior 
being veined with maroon-purple. 


| Sweet Peas. If 








| very freely, and is, apparently, of easy cul- 


ture, growing equally well in light and heavy 
soll, and increasing rapidly. It is, how- 


ever, a very rare plant, and is not men- 
. . t=) 

tionaries that I possess, 

with it in catalogues. My plants were given 
to me by Mr. Archer-Hind, who obtained it 


by chance with other bulbs some years ago, | 
| and since that time it has multi 


plied rapidly 
. Ls ry “ 
in his garden. The leaves are each rather 
over a foot in length, and somewhat resemble 


| &@ miniature Rush.—Sourn Drvon. 





SWEET PEAS FOR EVERY GARDEN. 
AMONG annuals that may be grown out-of- 
doors none have become so popular as the 
you have a large garden in 


From a photograph in the Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 


the country, Sweet Peas, if grown, will supply 
you with blossoms for your own table and 
that of many others beside. You will be 
able to so grow them, having ample room at 
your command, that, instead of, perhaps, a 
hundred plants in a row, you will have only 
twenty, yet such, given plenty of room in 
well-manured soil. will grow and_ flower 
freely. Are you only able to have but one 
row in your back garden, then, provided you 
treat the plants well, by digging out a trench 
and partly filling with rotted manure and 
good loam, giving each plant what room you 
can afford, feeding afterwards and keeping 
flowers gathered day by day in the season, 
you wili be able to gather flowers in quantity 
for the house. Or, possibly, you have but a 
little place in the heart of a town, then, if so, 


It blcoms! you cannot have anything that will give you 


| as Sweet Peas are planted where the sun 


i ; N- | reach them, there they will blossom. 
tioned in either of the two gardening dic- | y 


nor have I ever met | 


| 


more pleasure cr will reward you with so 
many blossoms for weeks together. So long 
can 
I have 
noticed Swect Peas growing in butter-tubs, 
in oil-casks, in tea-chests, in old tubs, and 
in all kinds of utensils that could hold soil, 
and never have I seen plants that refused to 
bloom, aif only good soil was provided for 
them and they were fed. You can have 
the choice of hundreds of beautiful varieties, 
and mest of them for a modest sum. If you 





| have a greenhouse or conservatory, you may 


| you take an interest in the decoration of 








anticipate the coming of outdoor blossoms by 
several weeks by growing a few in pots. If 
your 
table, then I cannot imagine your doing or 
trying to do without Sweet Peas. Sow seed 
at once, and if you have a cold-frame 
or can find room for a few pots in a 
house-window, fill a few pots—two or 
three seeds in a pot—and transplant 
these to the garden later. Watch care- 
fully for slugs, prevent birds from at- 
tacking the seed by covering with net- 
ting clear of the ground so that they 
cannot get to the plants, and provide 


sticks which are full of twigs over 
which the growths can ramble, then 


you will have gone a long way towards 
ensuring a lovely display of blossoms. 
TOWNSMAN. 


WALLFLOWERS: THE LESSONS 
OF THE WINTER. 


It will generally be conceded that to 
hundreds of people who make no pre- 
tence about a garden, Wallflowers hav> 
a peculiar charm. They are, if Il may 
so term them, ‘‘connecting links’’ be- 
tween the old style of gardening and 
the new. Florists of a former gene- 
ration prided themselves. on sorts now 
deemed out of date, while modern 
gardeners who have an eye for beauty 
and a desire for fragrance in their 
gardens cannot afford to risk a spring 
display without them. Alike they are 
esteemed by peer and peasant, and in 
almost every place of any size these 
homely flowers are seen year by year. 
But the growing of Wallflowers is not, 
always attended with the happiest  re- 
sults. Too frequently, after months of 
trouble, one has to confess to a sense 
of disappointment—a feeling that all 
the labour expended on them has been 
in vain—and yet, given a fairly open 
winter, what blossoms are more cheer- 
ful in the springtime, or what flowers 
carry with them, by their rich odour, 
a greater promise of a foretaste of 
summer than these! Up to the end of 
February we had not much to com- 
plain of so far as the weather was con- 
cerned in regard to Wallflowers; but 
after the very heavy downfalls of snow, 
which broke and bruised many plants, 
one’s hopes as to a fine display of flowers 
underwent a change, and in many 
gardens one notes vacancies in most 
beds. Plants in exposed quarters have 
fared very badly, especially so where 
late planting was attempted, while 
those set in soil heavily charged with 
manure were, in not a few instances, 
the first to succumb. What are the 
lessons one may learn from an experience of 
the past winter? IT irst, I contend that seed 
should be sown in the open ground not later 
than the middle of June; second, that the 
soil should not be heavily manured; third, 
that transplanting ought to be carried out 
before the plants have time to jostle each 
other in the seed-beds, and that the summer 
situation should be one of the most open and 
sunny. Too frequently it is seen that any 
out-of-the-way corner is deemed good enough 
for Wallflowers, even under trees, where 
little sun reaches them, instead of a bed right 
out in the open. By the end of October 
plants ought to be in their final quarters, and 
at this date, when they have _ practically 
finished their growth, it is an advantage 
rather than otherwise to set them closer to- 
gether. .This last winter has demonstrated 
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————_ 


the fact that when Wallflowers have been 
gee closer together there have been fewer 
osses. Too much importance cannot be at- 
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| Trumpet Daffodils thrive well in the north, 


tached to beds and borders sheltered under | 


south walls. It is here where the keen, cut- 
ting winds are less felt, where the buds open 
more quickly in the first few days of spring, 
and where it follows one may gather the 
earliest blossoms. W ooDBASTWICK, 


DAFFODILS IN THE NORTH. 
THE Daffodil is a general favourite in the 
north, and a garden without a fair represen- 
tation of its different forme is difficult to find. 
Although there is a pause in the fashion 
which has done so much to bring this flower 
to the front in northern as well as in southern 
gardens, there is no real decadence in the 
love for the Daffodil throughout the north as 
a whole. We find it in gardens old, in gar- 
dens great and gardens small, and in the 
Grass, where the Daffodil is so charming ; we 
see it in the farmhouse orchard or the Grase 
by the house-front, as well as in the wide- 
spreading policies of the castle and the man- 


sion. 
IN THE Grass.—In the north there are 


many places where the Daffodil has been for | 


generations almost wild in the Grass, but it 
is curious to observe how little is seen of the 
Scottish Garland Lily, Narcissus pseudo-nar- 
cissus scoticus, in these northern grounds, 


where the Daffodils must have been for many | 


I have gone through many of | 5 pees : ao 
- " é | ther the cultivation of these exquisite flowers, 


generations. 
these policies, and have visited several places 
in the west where the Daffodil is practically 


wild, and rarely have I come across any | 


Daffodil but the English Lent Lily, Narcissus 
pseudo-narcissus, except where Daffodils 





have been planted within recent years, and | 
where one also finds many of the newer varie- | 


ties. But the sight of the English Lent Lily 
is truly magnificent, as it is to be seen in 
such places as St. Mary’s Isle, in Kirkeud- 
brightshire, probably brought there when the 


old priory which once stood there was occu- | 
pied. In myriads by the river's sides, and | 
| rock garden, but this was a failure. 


through the openings in the woods, these 
flowers are a sight worth going miles to see. 


And this is but an example of many places | 


in the west and the east, among the best in 
the latter being at Tyninghame, the seat of 
the Earl of Haddington. The climate of 
Scotland and the north of England appears 
to suit the Daffodil well, and the trial plan- 
tations of the others of the race show, as a 
rule, the most satisfactory results. 

Where a special feature is made of the 
Daffodil, either for cutting or for studying 
the beauty of the finest varieties, many are 
cultivated in beds. By far the finest collec- 
tion of these flowers in the north is that of 
Mr. C. W. Cowan, at Dalhousie Castle. This 
is the most modern collection in Scotland, 
and comprises practically all the best of the 
newer Daffodils; yellows, bicolors, and 
whites among the trumpets, besides a full re- 
presentation of the best kinds in the other 
sections. In many other gardens these flowers 
are also cultivated in great quantity, and in 
a number more the best standard varieties of 
low price are grown for cutting. They gene- 





rally do well, and increase so freely that it is | 


necessary to lift and divide them frequently. 
There is, however, a growing feeling that 
there are too many varieties, and the at- 
tempts to keep pace with modern introduc- 
tions are not so many as a few years ago. 

GROWING FOR MARKET.—The flooding of 
the markets with flowers from the south 
makes the cultivation of the Daffodil for 
profit less worth than a few years ago. Still, 
for late blooms, there is yet a certain de- 
mand, and a good number of farmers add to 
their earnings by picking and selling to local 
florists and others bunches of the English 
Lent Lily, and the general favourite, Tela- 
monius plenus, which generally does splen- 
didly in the north, and which one meets with 
very frequently. Still, the florist procures 
his flowers, especially for early sales, from 
the south, and beyond those forced under 
glass for very early bloom, of which there are 
a good number, Covent Garden supplies 
many flowers, where they do not come direct 
trom.the southern growers. 

THE WHITE TRUMPETS IN THE NORTH.— 
Generally speaking, the white and sulphur 





| border? 


in July. 
| could also be made a feature, if such were 
| decided upon, and in either case the work 
' could be carried out at once or left till the 


but I am of opinion that in the north such 
white or sulphur Trumpet forms as pallidus 
precox, cernuus, and others should have 
more sun than in the south. Indeed, I be- 
lieve that this applies to practically all the 
Narcissi, and a study of the Daffodils grow- 


ing under trees in Scotland leads one to think | 


more highly than before of the benefit of the 
sun in northern gardens. 
a very good grower, as a rule, in the north, 
and, although cernuus and its class do not 
flower well, yet they, also, like a fair amount 


of sun in the cooler north than in the warm | 


south. 

OTHER NARCISSI IN THE OPEN.—The yel- 
low and bicolor Trumpets, together with the 
different short-cupped sections, usually thrive 
well, and the various out-of-the-way Daffodils 


will flourish as well in the north as in the | 


south. Thus, N. cyclamineus flourishes when 
once established, and in some places I have 
seen the citron-coloured variety of the Hoop- 
petticoat Narcissus quite naturalised in the 
garden. A few of the Tazettas are hardy 
enough to stand the northern season, espe- 
cially some of the Poetaz varicties. The 
Poet’s Narcissus thrives well, and in many 
places is now very plentful; and the double 
Gardenia-flowered variety seems to go blind 
less seldom in the north than in the south. 


| Much more might be written about Daffodils 


in the north, but it may be said that northern 
growers need not hesitate to extend still fur- 


to the increased decoration of their homes 
and their own heightened enjoyment of their 
gardens and grounds. S. ARNOTT. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Planting a border.—Would you kindly give me 
your valuable advice about planting a border in a 
forthcoming issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED? The 
border in question is in two parts, divided by a path. 


It is outside a high stone wall and faces north. One | : 
one sees everywhere in Teneriffe, but which 


part is 58 yards long and 5 yards wide, and the other 
part is 24 yards long and 5 yards wide. The soil is 
of a yellow nature—what is, I believe, called maiden 
earth. At one time I thought of turning it into a 
The border in 


question is outside the garden wall and faces the 
shrubbery. Someone recommended me to plant it 
with Rhododendrons. Would you kindly tell me if 
you think these would grow well in this position? 
(2) How many plants would be required? (3) If not 
Rhododendrons, what other hardy shrubs would be 
suitable? (4) Could you recommend some hardy 
herbaceous plants and turning it into a herbaceous 
(5) The best time of year to plant?—MRs. 
LoFTUvs. 

[You certainly might try the Rhododen- 
drons, and, by associating a variety of Liliums 
therewith, obtain very good results. Just 
how many plants you would require would 
depend upon the size of the plants obtained, 
and these things are available in many sizes. 
At the same time, we do not advise you to 
plant Rhododendrons unless you know that 
they are a success in similar soils in the im- 
mediate locality. Nor do we suggest them 
as being cheaper than most things, particu- 
larly at the start, though in the long run the 
combination which we have suggested might 


prove just as cheap as anything that could be 
| J i A g 


grown. The Rhododendrons would flower 
chiefly in May and early June in your dis- 
trict, and the question arises whether you 
would be there or in London at that time, 
while the Lilies would flower from August 
to October, or, in the case of some early sorts, 
A border of herbaccous plants 


autumn. If, when you have decided, we can 
help you further, we shall be pleased to do 


| so. | 


Border plants.—Please name some good border 
plants, with yellow, pink, or white flowers—not blue 
or purple. Violas do not do well here, and Lobelias 
I dislike, I want something that will keep on bloom- 
ing through the summer till end of September, if 
possible. — VOLTAIRE. 

[Of yellow-flowered plants, you might select 
from the Globe-flowers, Heleniums, Sun- 


| fowers of many kinds, Aquilegia chrysantha, 


Coreopsis lanceolata, Iris aurea, I. Monnieri, 
Doronicums, Inula, Alstreemerias, Gaillardias, 
and others. White-flowered plants should 
include Iris Mrs. Darwin, I. Snow Queen, 
white herbaceous Phloxes, white Peach- 
leaved Bell-flowers, Achillea The Pearl, white 
perennial Pea, single white Pyrethrum, white 





Pallidus preecox is | 


; couraging. 


Marguerites, white Michaelmas 
Daisies, ete. Pink-flowered things should 
embrace single pink Pyrethrums, such as 
Hamlet and Monarch, hybrid Pentstemons, 
and the lke.] 

Sowing Mignonette.—It is remarkable how 
many persons fail to grow Mignonette. I 
| have failed on many occasions, One 
| year I noticed a fine, healthy plant of Mig- 
nonette growing on a large heap of sand 
| which had not been disturbed for some years. 
The plant was left, and died off in due 
course ; but what was my surprise when the 
next year came round the heap was literally 
covered with seedlings, which provided 
| plenty of material for cutting. Taking my 
| cue, I made up the seed beds in the garden 
using in the top portion half soil and half 
sand. Since doing so, failure is a thing of the 
past, and “I can confidently recommend 
| readers who have hitherto had bad luck to 
give this system a trial—D. G. McIvEr. 

Lilies in the Canary Islands.—I have just 
heard from my man in Teneriffe (gardener he 
is not), telling me that the Lilies referred to 
in your issue of April 10th, page 205, and 
which I feared had quite failed (the ‘‘azu- 
cenas,’’ as he calls them), are growing and 
showing bud. I could only refer to L. aura- 
tum platyphyllum, L. Browni, and L. specio- 
sum magnificum, which I feared I should 
never see again, as they did so badly the first 
year, when I quite hoped they would be good, 
even if they failed-the second. L. speciosum, 
in fact, did not even come up the first year, 
so I lifted it and put it in a pot, where it 
simply did nothing until the spring. I cannot 
say, however, whether the Lilies are coming 


perennial 


/ up in a healthy way, but the fact that they 


are doing so at all and showing bud is en- 
By the way, English Irises will 
not grow there. I wonder why?—K. W. 


A note from Teneriffe.—It might interest 
you to hear of a garden arrangement which 


I have never come across in any garden, pub- 
lic or private, in England, though, of course, 
it may be in use without my knowing it. It 
is locally called a ‘“‘poyo,’’ and is simply a 
double or hollow wall, each side of the thick- 
ness of one brick, mostly covered with plaster 
or cement, about 3 feet in height and 14 feet 
to 2 feet in width. The bottom is filled first 
with drainage, resting on the earth, and, 
above, any kind of soil that may be required, 
to within 1 inch or 2 inches of the top. Some- 
times one side of the poyo is the wall of 
the dwelling-house, but more often it is quite 
separate, and borders the path approaching 
the house. They are frequently filled with 
trailing Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums or coloured 
Verbenas and Smilax, with small, upstanding 
plants in the centre, forming a sort of curtain 
or dado of colour and greenery, the decora- 
tive value of which must be s2en to be appre- 
ciated. Sweet Peas, allowed to trail, or Nas- 
turtiums look well in this way, with Mignon- 
ette or Violas in the centre. This for an- 


nuals, while, for a permanent poyo in 
England, the variegated Periwinkle or 


Creeping Jenny would be pretty, while such 
bulbs as Narcissi, Spanish Trises, and the 
smaller Gladioli are very effective in the 
centre. It is well to remember that very 
large, strong-growing plants are out of place 
in a poyo, but it is ideal for anything that 
needs a little special care and petting, be- 
cause it is so easy to supply special compost, 
so easy to water more or less, and so impos- 
sible to lose the plants or bulbs. A poyo is 
a capital place for such things as Carnations, 
which like plenty of drainage, or the more 
delicate annuals, which are apt to fihd ordi- 
nary garden soil damp and heavy; but, of 
course, such tall things as look well in the 
back of a hardy border would be absurd. 
In short, I cannot help thinking that if ama- 
teur gardeners in particular realised for a mo- 
ment the charm, the adaptability, and the 
convenience of a poyo, it would become quite 
as popular as the pergola has so deservedly 
done of late years.—E. W. 





Will correspondents and advertisers kindly 
note that our telephone number is 10402 Central, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, 
London, H.C. ? 
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ORCHIDS. 


DENDROBIUM KENNETH. 
Tus is a very pretty hybrid Dendrobium, 
raised in the collection of Mr. Norman Cook- 
son, Oakwood, Wylam-on-T'yne, and, when 
shown for the first time in flower at the Royal 
Horticultural Society on March 10th, 1896, 
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the plant received an award of merit from | 
| absolutely necessary to do so; but when the 


the Orchid Committee. 


The seed-bearing 
o 


parent was the well-known D. MacArthie, the | 


pollen parent being D. Bensonie. 
the flowers are somewhat altered in shape as 


compared with those of D. Bensoniz, the in- | 


fluence of D. MacArthie is less obvious than 
in many other cases, but it may be traced in 
the long segments, and more especially in the 
elongated form of the lip. The sepals and 
petals are cream-white, nearly 2 inches long, 


Although | 


233 





from the base of the back pseudo-bulbs. 
When the plants break back in this manner, 
they quickly form neat, compact specimens, 
which are always admired when in full 
bloom. When these young growths have 
grown a few inches in length, they begin to 
push new roots from their base, and before 
they do so, the plants should, if necessary, 
be repotted. Like the majority of Orchids, 
the plant should not be disturbed unless it is 


old soil has become loose or decomposed, or 
the young growths are likely to extend over 


| the sides of the pot, then repotting must be 


done, or the growths will become weakened. 
When repotting well-established plants, and 


| those that really need it, carefully break the 


old pot, and pick out all the decayed com- 


| post, and if the drainage is found to be well 





filled with roots, do not disturb it, but place 


Dendrobium Kenneth. From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrence's garden at Burford, Dorking. 


and the lip is 14 inches long, and very acute, 
with a large maroon blotch. One would 
naturally expect to s2e more of the rose- 
colour and purple of D. MacArthixw blended 
with the cream-white of D. Bensonie, but it 
is known that the purple and yellow tints, 
when noticeable in the parents, often pro- 
duce white or yellow, and quite disappear 
in the seedling. The same thing occurs in 
the case of hybrids between D. aureum and 
D. nobile, which has brought us so many 
forms of D. Ainsworthi, where the yellow of 
D. aureum is invariably not seen. Both D. 
MacArthiw and D. Bensoni are plants that 
are generally considered difficult to keep in 
good health for long together, but, fortu- 


nately, their offspring is as easy to cultivate | 
Plants | 
of D. Kenneth are now recommencing to | 
push forth new breaks from the base of the | 


as the old and well-known D. nobile. 


flowering growths, and, when grown 


strongly, some growths may. be seen coming | 


the whole into a larger pot, filling up to 
about one-half of its depth with clean 


| erocks. 





Over-potting should be avoided, this being 
in many cases detrimental to healthy growth. 
For a compost use Osmunda-fibre, Polypo- 
dium-fibre, and Sphagnum Mces in equal 
parte; cut these materials up moderately fine, 
and well mix them together, adding plenty 
of small crocks. After repotting, and until 


the young growths have made some consider- | 
growing | 
Cc 


able headway, and the roots are 
freely, water must be carefully given, merely 
affording sufficient around the edges of the 
pot to keep the potting material moderately 
moist. Place the plant in a light position 
in a warm stove-like temperature, and when 
thoroughly established, afford plenty of water 
to the roots, and syringe the foliage on all 
bright days, occasionally sponging the 
leaves with soapy rain-water or some weak 
insecticide to prevent insect attacks. When 


| 
| 


| 





| others do well. 





growth is completed, gradually reduce the 
water supply at the root, and place the plant 
in a cooler and drier atmosphere—in fact, it 
may be treated exactly as is generally done 
with D. nobile all through the resting period. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Grub in Peas.—I shall feel obliged if you will 


| name the grub which is enclosed in the Sweet Pea- 


seeds I send you, also will you sketch its life- 


| history?—J. Ewina HUNTER. 


[The insects in your Sweet Peas when they 
reached me were no longer grubs, but had 
become beetles, one of the Pea-weevils be- 
longing to the genus Bruchus. These beetles 
lay their eggs in the pods soon after they 
begin to form. The grub, when hatched, 
gnaws its way into the Peas, and feeds on 
them until full grown, when it assumes the 
chrysalis state, from which it emerges in due 
time as a beetle. It then gnaws a circular 
groove in the skin of the Peas, pushes out the 
circular piece of skin within the ring-like 
groove, and eventually creeps out through 
the hole. Nothing can be done when once 
the egg is laid to destroy the insect, except 
subjecting it to the fumes of bisulphide of 
carbon in a tightly-closed vessel. The Peas 
which have been attacked should not be 
sown, as, though they may germinate, the 
plants will be poor and weakly. If the 
majority of the seeds is found to be infested, 
they had all better be destroyed or given to 
pigs or poultry, ete.—G. S. S.] 

Grubs at roots of Docks.—Enclosed please find 
a grub found commonly here about the roots of the 
Dock-plant. Fishermen use it as bait. Can you tell 
me anything about its history, and if injurious to 
plants in a garden?—J. H. B. 

[The caterpillar you found in the Dock- 

roots is that of the ‘“‘common swift-moth ”’ 
(Hepialus lupulinus). These caterpillars are 
very destructive to the roots of many culti- 
vated plants. Watering with insecticides is 
of no use. Perhaps apterite, vaporite, or 
one of the similar compounds might be of 
use. The moths lay their eggs at the roots 
of plants which they know will afford food 
for the caterpillars, which are very active, 
and if they are short of food, can easily 
reach another plant.—G. 8S. 8.] 
_ Grubs at Chrysanthemum-roots.—In examin- 
Ing some stools of early Chrysanthemum (Mytchett 
White) in open ground, which were not looking well, 
I found the roots swarming with grubs (enclosed in 
tin box). Can you identify them, and inform me if 
they are the cause of the sickly plants?—F. W. W. 
PENFOLD. 

[The grubs you foun] at the roots of yeur 
Chrysanthemums are those of a two-winged 
fly belonging to the genus Bibio, but I can- 
not give you the name of the species. They 
are, no doubt, injurious to the roots of plants. 
They may often be found in large numbers 
for a day or two a little later in the season. 
They fly badly, and frequcatly settle on 
shrubs and plants. They often fly in couples. 
—G. 8. 8.] 

Injury to Fir-trees.—I now send some more 
twigs. They are from a tree of perhaps forty years 
or forty-five years old. Most of the trees that are 
affected are about thirty years to thirty-five years 
old. The disease starts low down and rises. The odd 
thing is that a tree goes here and there ina planta- 
tion, sometimes at the outside, sometimes inside. 
It is evidently an aphis. You will observe that the 
buds are still green in the brown twig. Will it 
possibly revive? The soil is very poor here (for any- 
thing but trees), but Oaks and Scots Firs and some 
We have had a severe winter, but 
rather dry till recently. Nothing here, however, can 
have suffered from dryness. We are on the coal 
measures.—B. R. PEMBERTON, Penllergaer. 

[The shoots you now send have been, no 
doubt, attacked by one of the aphides, prob- 
ably either Chermes corticalis or C. pini, but 
[ cannot find any of the live insects. I do 
not think they can have caused the death of 
your trees unless the shoots were very much 
more severely attacked than those you for- 
warded. It is quite possible that the trees 
whose buds are green may recover. There 
are no signs of fungus on the shoots. Are the 

° ~~ & cy ¥ 
stems free of any kind of fungus?—G. 5S. 8.] 





Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 
FLOWERING CURRANT 
(RIBES SANGUINEUM). 
ALTHOUGH a cheap and plentiful shrub, 
tibes sanguineum, the most common species 


THE 


of the several flowering Currants in cultiva- | 


tion, is not too much grown in gardens in 
many places nowadays. It may be said with 
truth that we have now 6o many choice shrubs 
of modern introduction that we have less 


need of it than before; but it would be a | 
pity were it to be lcst sight of save in the | 
woods, as there seems to be some possibility | 


of our doing. Apart from the typical plant, 
R. sanguineum, with its racemes of brightly- 
coloured scarlet blossoms, there are several 
varieties which appeal to all when they are 
in bloom, and even when the flowers are over 


they are useful in the garden or the shrub- | 
< co) 


bery. ‘Taking the different varieties of 
R. sanguineum in detail, without referring 


further to the type, the best known, yet not | 


the least beautiful of them all, we come to 
RIBES SANGUINEUM ALBUM.—Although the 


flowers of this are not pure white, but are | 
tinged with pink, this is the whitest of the | c I 
| race, generally commencing to expand its 


blooms towards the close of January in the 
| 


varieties, and a very beautiful thing when in 
flower. It gives in mcst seasons perfect 
clouds of bloom, and the loose and pendent 
racemes look extremely well in shrubberies 
or in the ornamental woods. 

RIBES SANGUINEUM ATRO-RUBENS.—This 
variety has flowers of a deeper colour alto- 
gether than these of the typical sanguineum, 
and, although less free in its habit of growth, 
is quite a desirable variety, the consider- 
ably deeper crimson of the flowers and the 
good racemes rendering it valuable. 

- RIBES -SANGUINEUM ATRO-SANGUINEUM.— 
This is a capital variety, giving long racemes 
of pretty deep red blooms, and will be found 
to be quite as free as the type in the produc- 
tion of flowers. 

desirable variety. 

RIBES SANGUINEUM FL.-PL.—The double- 
flowered Flowering Currant does not appeal 
to me so much as some of the forms. 
colour is the same as that of the type, but 


the racemes always seem to me to be less | 


graceful than those of the others, and its 


yrincipal merit lies in the greater length of | 
5 {o) 


time the flowers last. They are double and 
different in their appearance from the others 
in consequence, but only when examined. 
RIBES SANGUINEUM GLUTINOSUM.—This 
lilac-coloured variety is now far from plenti- 
ful, and its looser and stronger habit of 


growth is against its more general use ; but | 
the colour, differing so much from that of 


the others, renders it acceptable to some. 
It is a good plant for the shrubbery or orna- 
mental grounds. 

RIBES SANGUINEUM SPLENDENS.—Some 
consider this the same as R. 
guineum, but the two, as I know them, are 
distinct, R. s. splendens having much longer 
racemes and brighter scarlet flowers. It is 
a most ornamental Ribes, and one generally 
appreciated where grown. 

R. GoRDONIANUM.—Although not a variety 


of Ribes sanguineum, this may be referred 
to-here, as it is a hybrid of which this Flower- | 


ing Currant is one of the parents. The 
other is R. aureum, said to be responsible 
for one or more of the Currant diseases. 
R. Gordonianum, however, is not s0 lable 
to disease, and is a very pretty Ribes, with 
good racemes of yellow and red flowers. lt 
was raised by that good gardener of bygone 
days, Mr. D. Beaton, when gardener to Mr, 
Gordon, Haffield, near Ledbury, and is some- 


times called aureo-sanguineum Beatoni and | 
It comes in intermediate between 


Loudoni. 
its parents, and is worth securing, although 
scarcer than at one time in nurseries. 

THE USES OF THE FLOWERING CURRANTS. 
These varieties of Ribes sanguineum, and 
also R. Gordonianum, deserve some con- 
sideration at our hands, so as to employ 
them to the best advantage. They are 
charming things in the mixed shrubbery, 
where their fine racemes of flower come early 
and brighten up the place. In the more 
open spaces in the woods they are attractive, 
and they make capital hedges for screening 
rubbish-heaps or other unsightly features, 


Of geod habit, also, 1t 18. a | 


The | 


atro-san- | 


GARD 








| 


| monanthus 
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although too weak to serve the purpose of a | 


fence against cattle. ‘They may be kept in 
bounds for this purpose by pruning and cut- 
ting back after they have flowered. 
forms of Ribes are hardly choice enough for 
a mixed border, where choicer shrubs will 
be more in keeping; but there are many 
places about a garden where they will render 
good service. 
PROPAGATION. 
are very easily propagated by means of cut- 
tings in autumn. Cuttings about 6 inches 
long, with one or two eyes or buds left above 
the soil, will be sufficient. The wood 
should be well ripened, and the cuttings in- 
serted in the open in little trenches of sandy 
soil. é 


quarters or to nursery-beds until required for 
planting in their proper places. 

These old shrubs deserve the renewed at 
tention of the gardener, as, though not abso- 
lutely neglected, their varieties are not now 
much in evidence. SUNNYMEAD. 





PRUNUS DAVIDIANA. 


THs is the earliest-flowering member of its 


south-west, thus flowering with such winter- 
blooming shrubs as the Winter Sweet (Chi- 
fragrans), the Witch Hazel 
(Hamamelis arborea), Lonicera fragrantis- 
sima, and Jasminum nudiflorum, instead of 


with the general members of its family, the— 


Almonds, which are generally fully six weeks 
later in blossoming. There are two varie- 
ties: one bearing pure white flowers, the 
other rose-pink blooms. Of these the white 
form is to be preferred, since it is usually a 
freer flowerer, while its blessoms show up 
more effectively against an evergreen back- 
ground. When grown in a sheltered nook, 
partially surrounded by dark foliage, a stan- 
dard tree in full flower forms a particularly 


| charming winter picture, its long, slender 


shoots, completely covered with flowers, 
each an inch across, being exceedingly effec- 
tive. The pink-flowered variety is also very 
pretty when it can be induced to bloom 
freely, and provides welcome colour in the 
garden at a time when anything approaching 
its tint is absent from the open air. ‘The 
species is perfectly hardy, growing in quan- 
tity in the neighbourhood of Pekin. It was 
introduced from China in 1872 by the Abbé 
Dayid. Sh Aouad ae 





THE LAVENDER COTTON 
(SANTOLINA CHAMCYPARISSUS). 


| Tue botanical name of the Lavender Cotton 


|is so difficult for the ordinary tongue to | 
| plant was named by M. Franchet, more than 


negotiate that even its translation of Chamee- 
cyparis-like Santolina is likely to remain in 
abeyance. This brings forward into more 
prominence the popular term of Common 
Lavender Cotton, familiar to nearly all who 


| know the pretty and odorous little shrub, 


now so plentiful in many districts. The 
Common Lavender Cotton is acceptable to 
most of those who practise alpine gardening, 
or who can find a suitable place for the 
dwarf shrubs in the border or, say, in the 


front of a shrubbery. ‘There is about the 


These | 





closely-clad branches, thickly set with hoary | 


leaves, a pretty appearance, which brings it 
the admiration of many, and makes it a 
prized plant, easily as it is cultivated, and 
common though it is. A shrub which grows 
only from 1 foot to 2 feet high, which makes 
a dense clump of hoary colouring all the year 
through, and which in summer gives quaint- 
looking, rayless yellow flowers, is surely one 
to be appreciated and welcomed. 

There are three recognised varieties of the 
Common Lavender Cotton, but they are sel- 
dom distinguished by their growers, and for 
all practical purposes may be regarded as of 
almost equal value. The Hoary Lavender 
Cotton—S. C. incana—is, however, a neater 
and prettier plant, its branches and 
leaves being more densely covered with the 
white tomentum, while its closer growth 
makes it more valuable for low rockwork or 
for garden edgings. The squarrose variety, 





S. C. squarrcsa, is more erect in its growth, 


| winter. 
| are many 
| and rain, I have observed that they suffer 
-These Flowering Currants | 


| rocks. 
| that its branches become brittle, and in high 


|similar in 


j/and dense leafage. 
| 





and yields rather smaller flowers; while a 
less distinct variety, called tomentosa, has 


| larger flowers and a little meal-like tomen- 


tum about the involucres of the flowers. 

These Lavender Cottons like a dryish 
situation, and object to excessive wet in 
In some bad winters, when there 
variations of frost, snow, sleet, 


most, the density of the foliage causing the 
rain to lodge and remain too long on the 


| branches and among the leaves, with the 


result that, should frost follow ere the 
wet has dried, tha plants are severely 
crippled. By cutting them hard back in 


| spring they will frequently recover, and be 
Left untouched till they have grown a | 
little, they can be removed to their permanent | 
| Cotton 


all the better of the pruning; indeed, it is 
one of the essentials in keeping the Lavender 
neat in form that it should have 
an annual cutting back in spring or early 
autumn. It will stand this perfectly well, 


| and for edgings this operation is essential 
| if neatness is to be secured. 


In no place does the Lavender Cotton look 
so well as on a large piece of sunny rock- 
work, and it will thrive all the better for 
having. its roots confined between stones or 
One finds, when it is over-grown, 


winds often break off at the junction of the 
branches. Timely cutting back is the 
remedy for this also. Propagation of this 
pretty South European shrub js effected by 
means of cuttings, which can be easily struck 
either in a pot under glass or in sandy soil 
under a handlght. S. Dis. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Ilex Pernyi.—Amongst the many interest- 
ing plants received from China by Messrs. 
Veitch, of Chelsea, through Mr. KE. H. Wil- 
son, this promises to become a very useful 
plant, and it is certainly one of the most 
interesting of the hardy Hollies. A drawing 
of the plant was published in Hooker’s 


| “Teones Plantarum,” t. 1,589, as long ago as 


1886, and dried specimens were to be found 
in collections at that period. The species 
appears to be closely allied to the Horned 
Holly (Ilex cornuta), for the leaves are very 
shape, though much smaller. 
When mature it is said to be from 6 feet to 
15 feet in height, but the largest plants in 
this country at present are not more than 
21 feet or 3 feet high. It is of slow growth 
The leaves are small, 
deep-green, and glossy, 1 inch to 14 inches 
iong, with a few strong spines on the margins. 
The fruits are red and smaller than those of 
the common Holly. Some variation exists 
amongst the plants in the Coombe Wood 
Nursery, the leaves in some instances being 
twice as large as those of other plants. The 


twenty years ago, in honour of the French 


| missionary, Paul Perny, who was the first 


botanical. explorer of the province of 
Kuichou. I. Pernyi appears to succeed under 


| identical conditions to those which suit the 
| common Holly, and though seeds take a long 


while to germinate, cuttings can be rooted 
in three months if inserted in sandy soil in a 
warm case in July.—W. D. 


Jasminum primulinum,—When this Jas- 
mine was first introduced, great anticipations 
were indulged in as to its value for the out- 
door garden; but it can scarcely be said that 
these anticipations have been fully realised. 
In particularly favoured districts it may be 
a success out-of-doors, but in the majority 
of cases, though in most instances it grows 
freely, the display of blcssoms is very meagre. 
It is also liable to be cut by the frost. That 
universal favourite, the Winter Jasmine (Jas- 
minum nudiflorum) was considered to have a 
formidable rival when Jasminum primulinum 
was introduced, but from an open-air stand- 
point there is no danger of the older kind 
being superseded. For the decoration of 
the greenhouse or conservatory, Jasminum 
primulinum, however, is of great value, as it 
grows quickly into large bushes, that, if well 
ripened by exposure to air and sunshine 
during the latter part of the early’ autumn, 
will, in the first three months of the year, 
bear a profusion of the beautiful yellow 
flowers. Grown as a bush, it forms a loose 
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but graceful specimen, which readily lends 
itself to grouping. As this Jasmine strikes 
readily from cuttings, and the young plants 
make rapid progress, it is worthy of con- 
sideration by all who require flowering sub- 
jects at this season for the embellishment of 
the greenhouse or conservatory.—X. 


Hamamelis Zuccariniana. — ‘South 
Devon’’ (page 178) cannot have this Witch 
Hazel true to name, as he speaks of it as re- 
quiring close investigation to distinguish be- 
tween it and H. japonica. True, H. Zuccari- 


| able, but it does not seem to ripen them well 


S. ARNOTT. 

Parrotia persica.—The principal members 
of the order Hamamelides to be met with in 
our gardens are the different species of Witch 


in our climate, 


| Hazels; but there are others that well merit 


niana is in the Kew Hand List regarded as | 


a variety of H. japonica, but when in flower 
they can readily be distinguished. even at a 
considerable distance. The typical H. 
japonica is, as stated by “South Devon,” a 
smaller-growing plant than H. arborea, and 
in habit far more of a shrub, 
while it is also later in coming 
into bloom. The colour of the 
flowers is rather paler than that 
of those of H. arborea, but not 
much, whereas those of H. Zuc- 
cariniana are of a clear citron- 
vellow, a tint so marked that 
there is no danger of confounding 
it with any other member of the 
Witch Hazel family.—X. 

The Goat Willow or Palm.— 
In many of the rural districts of 
England the name of Palm is 
given to this well-known Willow ; 
and the branches, studded with 
their fluffy male catkins, are used 
for the decoration of houses and 
in some cases places of worship 
on Palm Sunday. While the 
Goat Willow (Salix caprea) is 
generally employed, occasionally 
other and allied kinds do duty 
for it. This Willow is one of the 
commonest of British species, and 


is readily distinguished by its 
particularly large and broad 
leaves. Loudon refers to it as 


the Great Round-leaved Sallow. 
When growing in large masses, it 
is really handsome at this sea- 
son, the bushes in many instances 
being a mass of yellow, owing to 
the profusion of the male catkins 
above alluded to.—G. 8. C. 
Cytisus Ardoini.—There are 
many lovely plants among the 
dwarf Brooms, and it is unfortu- 
nate that many lovers of. alpines 
do not sufficiently appreciate the 
additional beauties that such 
dwarf shrubs can give to their 
rock gardens. This Broom is, it 
is true, familiar to those who are 
well acquainted with - alpine 
shrubs, but there are thousands 
who have never seen this exquisite 
little shrub from the Maritime 
Alps, if they have even heard of 
it. It must not be confounded 
with the erect-growing Brooms. 
On the contrary, it should be 
borne in mind that it is a pros- 
trate-growing plant, only reach- 
ing a height of about 6 inches, 
but trailing a few more along the 
stones or on the surface of the 
soil. From these trailing shoots 
there is produced in plenty, about 


May and June, a number of 

pretty ‘little yellow flowers. Verbal 
descriptions utterly fail to convey any 
idea of this little, trailing shrub, whose 


| The 





silky leaves and golden flowers are so pleasing | 


in their way. ‘This little Broom is not diffi- 
cult to cultivate, but it must have a sunny 
situation, and it flourishes among 
better than in a rich soil. I can well recol- 
lect that it throve better in a wall garden 
fully exposed to the sun in an Edinburgh 
garden than I have seen it do under any other 
conditions. There it faced due south, and 
was flourishing’ freely and presenting a beauti- 
ful sight between the stones of the wall. I 
have seen it both in other gardens and had it 
in my own, but never did 1 see at look so well 
as in this wall garden, where, along with 
other good alpines it could hold its own. 
Cytisus Ardoini is easily increased by cut- 
tings and seeds, where the latter are obtain- 


stones | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| now very rarely seen. 


a passing notice. One of them is this Par- 
rotia, which is, as implied by the specific 
name, a native of Persia; but, unlike some 
subjects from that region, it is quite hardy in 
this country. It was introduced about sixty 
years ago, but is even now uncommon. 
Though sometimes met with as a bush, ib will 
with a little attention assume a tree-like 
habit and a height of a dozen feet or so. 
flowers, usually at their best in the 
month of March or early part of April, are 
about an inch and composed of a 


across, 





Polypodium spathulatum, 


mass of stamens terminated by bright-red 
anthers. These masses of colour on the still- 
leafless branches form a very attractive 


feature, particularly during a sunny day. 
The autumn effect produced by this Parrotia 
is in no way behind the spring display, for the 
ovate-shaped leaves turn to brilliant tints of 
red and orange before they drop; indeed, it 
is well worth planting for the autumn effect 
alone. Though, as above stated, it is quite 
hardy, this Parrotia is, nevertheless, bene- 
fited by being planted in a position sheltered 
from the north and east winds. A well-drained, 
rather light loam suits it best. A second 
species, Parrotia Jacquemontiana, is a 
native of Kashmir, and is even more uncom- 
mon than the other. 

Templetonia retusa.—Though quite an old 
plant in gardens, this Australian shrub is 
For its successful cul 
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ture the protection of a greenhouse is, of 
course, necessary. Like many of the New 


Holland shrubs, it belongs to the order Legu- 
minosz, and the flower, both in shape and 
colour, suggests a small form of the Coral 
tree (Erythrina crista galli). The plant itself 
forms a rather upright-growing bush clothed 
with oblong-shaped leaves about an inch in 
iength and of a somewhat glaucous hue. 
lrom this latter circumstance it is sometimes 


known as T’empletonia glauca. ‘The flowers 
are at their best during the early spring 
months. The treatment given to the general 
run of Australian shrubs, such as Choro- 


zemas, Eriostemons, Correas, etc., is equally 
suitable to the welfare of this Templetonia. 
ate if Cc 





FERNS. 

POLYPODIUM SPATHULATUM. 
THIS member of the large family of Poly- 
podies, distinguished by having no cover to 
the spores, which appear in round heaps on 
the frond-backs, is, as will be seen from our 
illustration of a specimen in Messrs. H. B. 
May and Sons’ nurseries, a very pretty example 
on dwarf lines. Its fronds are undivided, and 
somewhat similar in shape to a druggist’s 
spatula or blunt-ended mixing-knife, whence 
its botanical name. It has, lke most of the 
family, a travelling root-stock, whence the 
fronds spring in rows, and, as this root-stock 
branches freely, the Fern speedily covers 
Tree-Fern trunks or similar material with 
its pretty growth, as shown. It is not hardy, 
but requires warm culture, in porous, open 
soil if grown in pans, though the best effect 
is produced when grown as depicted. 

Cee aD: 


GROWING ADIANTUM CUNEATUM 
(REPLY TO ‘‘H. C.”’). 
THE ordinary Maiden-hair (Adiantum cunea- 
tum) is naturally evergreen, but by gradu- 
ally drying the plants off in the autumn and 
keeping them cool for a time they may be 
cut down and kept cool and dry until re- 
quired to start again, when, after having 
rested for a time, they will soon start into 
active growth if placed in warmth again. 
Water should be used sparingly until the 
fronds are well developed, when they will 


naturally require more water; but over 
watering is a common error. It is, how 


ever, quite necessary to avoid the other ex- 
treme. As soon as well started, a little 
manure may be given from time to time, but 
this will be of no use if the roots are un- 
healthy. The best time to repot is after they 
are well started into growth. The lower 
portion of the ball may be cut away, and if 
the roots are much matted together they may 
be loosened out with a pointed stick, taking 
care not to damage them, and to save those 
with the bright fresh tips. They may be 
potted a little lower in the pots than pre- 
viously. The compost should consist of good 
loam, leaf-mould, and sharp sand. If there 
is no fibre in the loam a little peat may be 
used, but with good loam the Maiden-hairs 
will sueceed better without than with peat. 
After repotting, the plants require shade and 
a close atmosphere for a few days, with a 
temperature of from 70 degs. to 75 degs. 
Later on, when established, they should be 
gradually exposed, and air given. In grow- 
ing plants on, a temperature of from 65 degs. 
to 75 degs. should be maintained. Plenty of 
light and air should be given. It is a com- 


mon error to grow these beautiful Ferns 
under too much shade and moisture. Even 
the beautiful Adiantum Farleyense may be 


grown almost fully exposed to the sun, and 
will be found to make fronds of better sub- 
stance with a beautiful bronzy tint on the 
young ones, which will gradually turn to a 
bright green. Watering is the most im- 
portant factor in the successful culture of 
Maiden-hairs. If the soil gets soured by ex- 
cess failure will ensue, and it is equally 
damaging to allow them to get too dry at 
the roots. When grown under good condi- 
tions they may be used for house decoration 
and other purposes, lasting well even if the 
temperature falls as low as 40 degs. For 
cutting, the fronds will be more valuable 
when grown fully exposed to the light, 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 
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Outdoor garden.—The land is in good 
order for seed-sowing now, and all kinds of 
hardy annuals, biennials, and perennials may 
be sown. The hardy annuals should be 
sown where intended to flower, biennials 
and perennials to be transplanted when large 

‘enough to move. Dry roots of Dahlias may 
be planted now or shortly, covering 3 inches 
deep. If there is room under glass, it is 
better to start the reots and divide when the 
buds are moving, potting singly. New kinds 
from which stock is required may b2 struck 
from cuttings in bottom-heat. This is a good 
scason for moving hardy Ferns and adding to 
cr altering the alpine and Fern gardens. 
Many of the strong-growing hardy Ferns will 
grow in any damp, shady border, without 
rockwork, though a few partially 
buried in the surface will afford shelter and 
keep in moisture. If there is a rough, shady 
corner anywhere, plant hardy Ferns, Bam- 
boos, and Grasses, including the strong- 
growing Arundo. Begonia tubers should be 
started in heat in boxes, and potted singly 
when growth is moving. The first week in June 
will be time enough to plant out. Cannas 
should be divided and potted singly, and 
helped on in heat. Tender seedlings should 
be pricked off into boxes, and kept in the 
greenhouse for a time. The mowing-machine 
will go its weekly round now, and all edgings 
trimmed. Finish planting Carnations. 

Fruit garden.—It is quite time the plant- 
ing of fruit-trees was completed. I do not 
mean to say that trees planted later than this 
would not grow, but more pains should be 
taken and more encouragement given in the 
way of mulch and water, especially if the 
trees are worked on dwarfing stocks, which 
make roots near the surface. The necessity 
for giving more nourishment to free-bearing 
fruit-trees, or, in other words, to feed more 
on the surface in the shape of rich top-dress- 
ings and liquid-manure, is annually becoming 
more apparent, and more attention will, 
doubtless, be given to it by cultivators. It 
may be also stated that more lime should be 
used for trees growing in a soil naturally 
deficient of this. Those who have used 
grease-bands early in autumn will have cap- 
tured many insects of various kinds. I have 
seen quite a number of species immovably 
fixed in the grease. It is an advantage to go 
over the bands with the grease-pot several 
times during the season, but there are not 
many insects captured after November. JI am 
inclined to think the hay-bands formerly used 
in gardens and orchards were quite equal to 
grease-bands unless the grease is replenished. 

Vegetable garden.—Make new beds of 
Mint by planting rooted cuttings, which may 


stones 


be obtained by thrusting a knife into the 
ground to sever the underground stems. 


These shoots may be planted in rows 6 inches 


apart. Mint is always in demand, and it is 
wise to have a bed on a sunny border for 


early use, and another bed on the north side 
of the wall for late summer. Sow annual 
Herbs, such as Basil, Sweet Marjoram, and 
Savory. Tarragon is another herb which is 
often wanted. Old stools may be divided 
now, or cuttings of the young tops will strike 
under glass. Tomatces may be moved to 
cool-frame to be hardened off for outside 
planting. The frames should be covered up 
with mats at night in case of frost. When 
the plants have been grown cool and are 
sturdy, they may be planted by the middle of 
May. A friend of ours planted a large bed 
in this way, and sheltered them with ever- 
green branches till established. Of course, 
it means trouble; but the crop ripens early, 
and there is less disease. Salsafy and Chi- 
cory may still be sown. Cardoons may be 
planted in trenches, or the plants may be 
raised under glass for the earliest crop. 
Sow the main crop of Beet and Carrots. 
Conservatory. The present bright 
weather, following close upon a sunless time, 
will cause a demand for shade. We make it 


a rule never to shade anything so long as we 
ean do without, but no gardener can look 
upon plants wilting from hot sunshine with- 
out immediately making an effort to give 
More air and more moisture in the 


relief. 
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atmosphere by damping floors may give relief 
for a time, but with a continuance of bright 
days in April, flowering plants and Ferns 
must have shade. Then the question comes: 
What shade to use? Where expense is not 
much considered, roller blinds are the best, 
as the blinds can be rolled up early in the 
afternoon, and the plants have the benefit of 
sunshine from three-thirty in the afternoon, 
with a saturated atmosphere. Even Ferns 
will thrive under this treatment, and all 
flowering plants will enjoy the afternoon’s 
sunshine. If Summer Cloud or whitewash is 
used, a very thin coat will suffice for the 
time being, and by-and-bye many of the 
plants will be outside, and, if necessary, more 
Summer Cloud can be added in July. Roses, 
Pelargoniums, and Azaleas, in order to pro- 
long the blossoms, must have shade, and 
water freely sprinkled over borders, stages, 
and paths. Some fine-foliaged things, such 
as Palms, lcse their bright green tint when 
exposed to hot sunshine, and at the begin- 
ning of a bright time one has to watch things 
closely to prevent injury. Plants in pots dry 
fast now, and things which have filled the 
pots with roots may require water twice a 
day while the bright weather lasts. In giving 
liquid-manure, moisten the balls with plain 
water first, and then follow with the stimu- 
lant. Very little fire-heat will be wanted if 
this bright weather continues, though, as the 
nights are frosty and cold, we do not feel 
safe in dropping fires altogether. The fires 
should be banked up with ashes, and bottom 
furnace-doors and dampers closed, with only 
draught enough to keep the fire alive. 
Climbers are growing freely now, and the 
necessary thinning and training given at fre- 
quent intervals. In lofty houses Tacsonias 
and Passion-flowers are very effective. Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums will cover naked walls 
and pillars. Mandevilla suaveolens will be 
growing freely now, and all weakly shoots 
should be thinned. This is a free-growing 
plant, and should be planted out in a light, 
cool position, as it flowers on the young wood, 
which requires exposure to air and sunshine 
to harden the growth. 

Repotting Orchids.—Evyerybody with glass- 
houses grows a few of the easily-managed 
Orchids, and a few amateurs may succeed 
with the commoner forms of Cypripediums. 
This is the season when the plants should be 
overhauled, the old, exhausted compost 
picked out, and the plants placed in clean 
pots or pans half full of drainage. A small 
pot can be inverted over the hole in the 
bottom, and broken crocks filled in around. 
Orchid pots and pans are made specially, 
with abundant means of escape for surplus 
water. During the growing and flowering 
season a good deal of water is required, but 
the plants are grown in yery fibrous material, 
pressed in firmly, and the whole surfaced with 
chopped Sphagnum, a coarse-growing Moss. 
Orchids must have shade in bright weather, 
and plenty of moisture in the atmosphere. 


Orchard-house.—A few sunny days have 
brought out the boes, and they are busy 
among the blossoms of the fruit-trees unde 
glass. It is not altogether wise to leave toc 
much to them, though they are doing their 
best, and it is not much trouble to tap the 
stems of Peach-trees or Vines when the pollen 
is ripe and dry. The best time for this is 
about eleven or twelve o’clock. Peaches, as 
a rule, set very freely. Generally there are 
many fruits to pull off. This is an advan- 
tage, as it gives a chance of selection, which 
has some value. Trees in pots must have 
water enough to keep the soil moist, but not 
always in a state of saturation. It is bene- 
ficial to a plant for the moisture to pass 
away freely and the soil to become dry some- 
times—not, of course, dust-dry, but in such a 
condition that the air can penetrate the soil, 
and when that period is reached a furthe 
supply is needed and should be given. Tigs 
are strong-rooting trees, and when grown in 
pots of moderate size, rich top-dressings may 
be given now to swell off the first crop. U 
the pots are full, or nearly so, a zine band 
or collar may be placed inside the rim of the 
pot to keep the top-dressing material in posi- 
tion. The same course may be adopted with 
Peaches and Plums if necessary. Plants in 


pots require a good deal of nourishment, and 





the top-dressing 
combined, 


French Beans in Tomato-houses.—At this 
season or earlier, when rather cool-houses 
are being planted with Tomatoes in fows 
across the borders, there is generally room 
for a row of French Beans between, and as 
the borders have been broken up deeply and 
dressed with lime, and afterwards top- 
dressed with manure, the French Beans bear 
heavily, and can be cleared off by the time 
the Tomatoes begin to ripen. I have seen 
this done in a profitable manner in several 
instances. Canadian Wonder is a good Bean 
for the purpose, 


Cucumbers in Frames.—Spare frames can 
be placed on moderate hot-beds and filled 
with Cucumbers and Melons. The bed 
should be made firm by treading to secure a 
steady, moderate heat, that will. last long 
enough to give the plants a good start and 
begin bearing. The sun will now help a 
good deal. The management will consist in 
pinching the plants at -the beginning, con- 
tinuing at suitable intervals, as fruit appears, 
one leaf beyond the fruit, so as to keep the 
growth thin, It the growth is crowded, the 
shoots are weak, and the fruits small. 

K. Hoppay. 


and liquid-manure may be 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORE. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


April 26th.—Finished grafting headed- 
down trees. Mulched Raspberries with 
manure. Sowed more Peas and Beans. 


Sowed Turnips. A little artificial manure 
was sown in the drills with the seeds. Little 
and often is the system with Turnips for the 
present. Sowed main crop of Beet—long- 
rooted varieties. The mowing-machine 1s 
used regularly now, and edgings trimmed 
fortnightly. Sowed Chervil. 

April 27th.—Repotted a collection of Cypri- 
pediums. Rearranged plants in stove, shifted 
on those requiring larger pots, and potted off 
rooted cuttings of Crotons and various other 
plants. Sowed seeds of Chinese Primulas 
and a few seeds of Cinerarias for early bloom- 
ing. Pruned back winter-flowering Heaths 
and Epacrises. Shifted on white and yellow 
Marguerites. Removed side-growths from 
Tomatoes in early houces. Placed longer 
stakes to Sweet Peas in cool-house. 


April 28th.—Disbudding late Vines and 
Peaches in cool-house. Dusted a little To- 
bacco-powder over Peach-trees outside, as a 
precautionary measure. Thinned finally 
Peaches in early house and tied in young 
wood, thrusting aside any leayes shading 
fruits. In thinning, the fruits removed are 
taken from the shady side of the_ trellis. 
Liquid-manure is given freely to all inside 
fruit-borders now. Free ventilation is given 
when weather is suitab!e. 

April 29th.—The hoe is used freely among 
voung vegetables. Earthed up Cabbages, 
and passed a string of matting round early 
plants to hasten hearting. Sowed Spinach 
between rows of Peas. Planted out more 
Asparagus. Seeds were sown early in pots, 
and the seedlings are now getting strong. 
This is a good way of raising Asparagus. 
Where there is room under glass, time is 
gained, and the plants coon branch out. 


April 30th.—Cleared off exhausted’ greens, 
and prepared site for Vegetable Marrows and 
Ridge Cucumbers. Pricked off Brussils 
Sprouts and Leeks. Stirred the surface of 
beds of spring flowers. Sowed Pansies and 
Wallflowers. Thinned the shoots of Phloxes. 
Moved several evergreen specimen shrubs. 
Eruned late-planted Roses, cutting rather 
hard back, Examined the stakes of standard 
Roses, and renewed some of them. Planted 
a pergola with Roses and other climbers. 


May 1st.—Earthed up Potatoes to shelter 
them from frost. Planted out a lot of forced 
bulbs ; shifted on seedling Cyclamens ; stak- 
ing Pelargoniums and Mignonette. Tlanted 
several rows of Scarlet Runners and dwarf 
French Beans. MRearranged conservatory, 
and moved plants coming into flower to fill up 
vacancies. Thinned hardy annuals, and 
mulched with rich compost. 
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BOOKS. 


WE are now 60 accustomed to seeing books 
on gardening matters from the pens of ladies 
that one on ‘“‘French Gardening’’ does not 
come as a surprise. In the present case two 
ladies, Miss Helen Nussey and Miss Olive J. 
Cockerell, have produced a neat little volume 
of 160 pages, in which they have recorded 
their “‘successes and failures of a first year 
of intensive culture.’’ We fear the ladies are 
typical of many others. With only a year’s 
previous training in gardening, they felt 
themselyes competent to undertake the estab- 
lishment, management, and development of a 
rench garden, and also to take in pupils. 
To professional gardeners, who have spent 
many years in learning their business, the 
boldness of the undertaking will be at once 
apparent. They spent £365 in eight months 
in developing their business. At the same 
time they have not disguised from their 
readers the hardships that have to be borne, 


and the obstacles that are to be overcome | 


when one begins to garden, not for a 
‘hobby,’ but for a living. Many of these 
trials and troubles are quaintly, if not comi- 
cally, illustrated, but we imagine that many 
of them might easily have been avoided if the 
ladies had had a longer preliminary training. 
Té is all very nice and pleasant to read that 
‘all through the changing months there was 
the steady delight of the healthy life in the 
open, with the sun, and the breezes from the 
sea over Chanctonbury; the pleasure of six 
days’ labour with the larks pouring out their 
songs over our heads, and the plovers pee- 
witting around us;’’ but this charming picture 
does not warn one against sowing Cucumber- 
seeds on a new hotbed that ran up to 
185 degs. Fahrenheit, and played ‘‘ducks and 
drvakes ’’ with the first crop. One of the great 
charms of the little yolume is the honesty 
and frankness with which the failures have 
been chronicled, and the steps taken to guard 
against them in future. And, although the 
authoresses are modest on the score of the 
successes achieved, it may be assumed that 
they are likely to come in due course as a 
natural result of the experience they have 
gained from their mistakes in the 
There is no doubt whatever that the ladies 


are in earnest to make French gardening a | 
humorous | 


their 





success, notwithstanding 

treatment of a serious subject. hav « 
SMOGL YY... MW; AND” BOX.2T 

Mr. DatLLIMORE could not have chosen 


nobler subjects from among evergreens than 
these, because the chief plants dealt with are 
all natives of our own country, in which they 


attain their best proportions ; and they have | 


also this important limitation, that they may 
not be grown in Central Europe to anything 
like the same stature and beauty. So it is 
our duty to make the most of them. 
as we see them they are not made so much 


of as they ought to be—that is to say, not | 
always grouped as hardy evergreens deserve | 


to be which are not liable to death, as so often 
happens with introduced evergreens. 

A little too much is made of varieties of 
Holly, very few of which are as good as the 
common Holly, though we admit that the 
variegated Holly is perhaps the prettiest of 
variegated trees. There is a chapter on 
pruning, which most people who care for 
Holly will do well to disregard, because all 
this kind of garden pruning only ends in 
giving us ugly shapes. The author admits 
that trees mutilated in this way could only 
be used in formal parts of the garden; but 
even there they would be much better left to 
take their natural forms. 

There is much also about varieties of 
Yew. These we think anything but a 
gain, the taste for them preventing the 
tree taking its place as the _ British 
Cedar. There is a figure of the unfortunate 
Trish Yew showing its poor, feeble habit and 


***A French Garden in England.” By Helen 
Nussey and Olive J. Cockerell. London: Stead’s 
‘Publishing House. 1909. 
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past. | 


Even | 


inability to stand on its own feet without 
being bandaged up. We wish the Irish 


| farmer had never found it, as it disfigures so 


*“A FRENCH GARDEN IN ENGLAND.’’s | 


many places with its ugly form. It is no 
more Irish than belonging to any other 
country, because wherever we see wild 


Yew-trees in numbers, we see the tendency 
to vary, so that people might propagate a 


number of sports, but none with the 
character of the real Yew. People plant 
the Irish Yew imagining that they are 
doing something old-fashioned, whereas 
is is quite a modern discovery. An 
immense number of vyarieties of no 


value whatever are given in this book and 
in catalogues. Even the golden Yew—what a 
poor discoloured thing it is at certain seasons, 
and the variegations are mostly a form of 
| disease. The author figures a number of 
| these forms, but gives no view of a fine old 
tree. The variegated forms of Box are also 
made too much of in nurseries and in books, 
| being for the most part ugly, discoloured 
things. 

In treating of hardy Heaths, we are 
told that it is impossible to cultivate them 
/in some parts of the country. We do not 
find it so. Some of them will grow on the 
very roughest ground, and six of the species 
are quite hardy. In preparing the ground for 
Heaths, the author says it should be dug to 
a depth of 18 inches. In our own planting we 
find that this is quite unnecessary. Some 
of the kinds will even grow without any dig- 
ging at all; but if they get half the depth 
of 18 inches in preparation, it is sufficient. 
A number of kinds grow well in loam, and as 
it is often difficult to get a layer of peat 
6 inches deep to spread over the ground, as 
the author recommends, it is worth knowing 
that a large number of Heaths can be grown 
without any peat at all. There is a good 
| account of the Arbutus, which are neglected 
in most gardens. 

The book is well produced and printed, but 
awkward to handle owing to the width of the 
margins. In any reprint we should recom- 
mend a reduction of the excessive width or 
| margin, making it a demy 8vo book. The 
type is very good, and the book embodies 
much sound information about our best 
native evergreens. 








LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Insurance of occasional gardener (Sub- 
*scriber).—I do not quite understand you. You 
| pay the man in all about £5 per year for the 
occasional work he does for you, and you pay 
ten shillings for insurance. Surely this ten 
shillings covers other employment than that 
found for this casual garden-helper? Then, 
you talk about your getting insurance-money, 
but it is quite certain that the man 
himself would be the only person lkely to 
get that, for the insurance company would 
pay it direct to him on your behalf. As to 
the amount which the insurance company 
would pay, that would depend upon the 
average amount he had been earning among 
all his employers. The Act says that the 
compensation amount is to be based upon 
a sum computed as if his earnings under all 
contracts were earnings in the employment 
of the person for whom he was working at 
the time of the accident. Suppose, there- 
fore, this man were doing work for twenty 
different employers, each of whom, like your- 
self, paid him about £5 annually: this would 
equal, in all, about £2 per week, and that 
would be the average earnings upon which 
the amount of compensation (50 per cent— 
i.e., £1 per week) would be based in the 
event of an accident incapacitating him; and 
if the accident occurred while he was in your 
employ, you (or your insurance company) 
would be responsible for the whole of it. 
I have answered your question at length, be- 
cause it raises a point of some interest to 
many other readers besides yourself.— 


BARRISTER. 


Neighbour’s fence (C. 7., ZLouth).—The 
law is perfectly clear on this matter. Your 
neighbour has erected a post-and-rail fence 
just on the edge of his own land. You, on 
your part, have planted a hedge close up to it 








—i.e., at the very edge of your land. You 





were quite entitled to do so, and your neigh: 
bour has no legal right whatever to suggest 
that you should set back your hedge. AlJl 
he can do is to lop off any branches or shoots 
that come through his fenee. I frequently 
am asked to answer similar questions, and 
there seems to be an impression abroad that 
a neighbour can require a hedge to be set 
back in this way. It is a mistaken idea 
alvogether, and, like many other. fallacies 
that get hold of the popular mind, is very 
hard to kill. —BaRkIsTER. 

Light for greenhouse (‘‘Vino’’).—The law 
in regard to greenhouse light is the same as 
in regard to ordinary house light, and no man 
is entitled to raise a fence or to do anything 
else that would tend to diminish the use and 
enjoyment of his greenhouse by a neighbour. 
That is the general principle; but it would 
be impossible for anyone to advise in your 
particular case without inspecting and with- 
out going into numerous details. Your 
proper course, if you think you have a griev- 
ance, is to consult a local solicitor, who would 
be able to go into all necessary particulars, 
and could advise you as to the best course to 
adopt under the circumstances.—BARRISTER. 


We learn that the Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society has again accepted the 
offer of the following prizes, to be competed 
for in March, 1910, from the Royal General 
Dutch Bulb Growers’ Society at Haarlem :— ° 
Division I.—For amateurs and gentlemen’s 


gardeners. Class 3. Highteen Hyacinths, 
distinct. First prize, £5 5s.; second, £4 4s. ; 


third, £4 4s.; fourth, £3 3s.; fifth, £2 
sixth, £1 1s. Class 4. Twelve Hyacinths, 
distinct First prize, £5 5s.; second, £4 4s. ; 
third, £3 8s.; fourth, £2 2s.: fifth, £1 1s. 
Class 5. Six Hyacinths, distinct. First 
prize, £2 2s. ; second, £1 10s.; third, £1 1s. ; 
fourth, 10s. Class 6. Four pans containing 
Hyacinths, ten roots of one variety in each 
pan. The blooms of each pan to be of dis- 
tinctly different colour from those of theother 
three pans. First prize, £4 4s.; second, 
£3 3s.; third, £2 2s.; fourth, £11. Division 
II.—For trade growers. Class 7. Collection 
of 200 Hyacinths in at least thirty-six varie- 
ties, grown in pots or glasses. Prize, the 
gold medal of the General Bulb Growers’ 
Society at Haarlem. Class 8. Collection of 
200 Hyacinths in twenty varieties, in pans. 
Ten roots of one variety in each pan. Prize, 
the gold medal of the General Bulb Growers’ 
Society at Haarlem. Regulations.—For 
Classes 3, 4, and 5, each bulb must be-in a 
separate pot, size optional. Classes 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 must all be single spikes; no spikes 
may be tied together. Exhibitors mav only 
compete in one of the classes numbered 8, 4, 
and 5. All bulbs must have been forced 
entirely in Great Britain or Ireland. The 
bulbs used in Classes 6 and 8 should be of 
varieties most suitable for outdoor bedding 
purposes. 


Qs. 3 





United Horticultural Benefit and Provi- 
dent Society.—The monthly committee 
meeting of this society was held at the Horti- 
cultural Hall, Vincent-square, S.W., on Mon- 
day, April 5th, Mr. Thomas Winter in the 
chair. Nine new members were elected. 
The usual quarterly payments were granted, 
and several members over sixty years of age 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
withdraw their interest, as per Rule 18. The 
annual report and balance-sheet have been 
posted to members. Any member not having 
received one will please write to the secre- 
tary, W. Collins, 9, Martindale-road, Balham, 
5.W. 





Wakeley’s Hop-manure. — This manure 
consists of chemically treated Hops. Unlike 
all other artificial manures it contains veget- 
able matter which enriches the soil with 
humus. As the Hops decay they form humus, 
and the manure may be used where it is diffi- 
cult to obtain farmyard or similar manure. 
For top-dressing fruit-trees in pots we should 
imagine that, mixed with some good loam, it 
would be very suitable. The following tis the 
analysis of this manure: Nitrogen, 2.81; 
phosphates soluble, 5.30; phosphates re- 
duced, .92; phosphates insoluble, .52; potash, 
3,26, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusuisner. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he inay desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on a separate picce of paper, and not nore 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue invmediately following 
the ieceipt of their comnvwnication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etce.—Vair examples 
of each subject—not more than sour in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and Jruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Plants under greenhouse stage (Dunheveda). 
—Try the stronger-growing varieties of Begonia Rex, 
Panicum variegatum, and Tradescantia zebrina. Of 
Ferns you might try Nephrodium molle, Pteris serru- 
lata, and Woodwardia radieans. Farfugium grande 
and Ficus repens might also answer. If these fail, 
then your best plan will be to grow some of the 
hardy Ferns, as Scolopendriums, Polystichums, etc. 


Godetias (C.).—Godetias do not bear transplant- 
ing well. You had better sow thinly in the positions 
you wish them to occupy, afterwards thinning very 
freely if you wish for a succession of bloom. Sow at 
once if your soi] is in good working order. Annuals 
are too often sown too thickly, and the results are 
always poor. Give them room, and they will be found 
of great value in the garden, not presenting that 
weedy appearance so often seen. 

Drying Mosses (Mrs. Floyd).—The best plan is 
to dry them in the same way as one does Ferns, and 
then affix the dried specimens to cards. We know of 
no better plan than drying between sheets of blot- 
ting-paper. Lay the specimens in between sheets of 
this, and place in a cool, dry room, without heat, 
with some heavy weights on them to keep them flat. 
We doubt, however, if they will retain the green 
eolour. 

Increasing Clematis balearica (Vrs. Butler). 
—The best way to increase this is by layers. Bend 
down some of the long shoots, and cut a notch in the 
wood about 18 inches from the end, removing the 
Jeaves for about 6 inches. Peg the cut portion firmly 
down in sandy soil, covering it well with the same, 
and keep the soil moist. Roots will soon be emitted, 
and when a fair quantity is made the layer may be 
detached, lifted, and planted in a fresh position. 
The best time to do this is in the late summer or 
early autumn. 


Dahlias (R.).—It will be best that you remove the 
elumps of tubers from the cellar at once, placing 
them in a frame in Cocoa-fibre. During the day the 
lights may be removed to promote short, sturdy 
growth. As soon as the new shoots appear the old 
stools must be broken up quite freely, two or three 
shoots being ample for any one plant. When divided, 
replant the divisions into the frame, and water well. 
Keep the plants well ventilated as before. In plant- 
ing out be very sure you tread the soil firmly about 
the plants. A loose soil, quite as much as a soil over- 
manured, tends to a long, lanky growth. 


Insects on Fern (J.).—The insect attacking your 
Maiden-hair Fern is the black Vine-weeyil (Otiorrhyn- 
cehus suleatus). These beetles are very annoying and 
do much damage to many kinds of plants. They 
always feed at night, remaining hidden during the 
day. We should recommend you to place the plants 
which you suspect harbour these weevils on a white 
sheet, and examine them with a good light in the 
evening. The insects generally fall and feign death 
when disturbed; if none fall on to the sheet, hold the 
plant upside down and shake the fronds well over the 
sheet. The grubs of this insect are very destructive 
to the roots of many soft-rooted plants. 


Propagating Gloxinias by leaves (G. R. H.). 
— Take off the leaves with as much stalk as can be 
obtained, and. dibble the stalk end into pots of light 
sandy soil, and plunge in hot-bed and keep close. 
3ulbs will in due time form at the bottom of the 
leaf-stalk that will flower well the next year. 3y 
notching the leaves through the midrib, and laying 
them flat in pote or pans filled with light sandy com- 
post, pressing the cut portions into the compost, and 
weighting the cutsurface to the soil with small stones, 
or fixing them there with wire pegs, several bulbs 
may sometimes be obtained from one leaf; but some- 
times the leaves damp, and then bulbs do not form. 
On the whole, the former plan is the more certain. 


Potting Camellias (C.).—The best time to repot 
Camellias is directly they have done flowering; and 
the most suitable soil is equal parts of good loam and 
fibrous peat, pulled to pieces by the hand~ and not 
sifted. To this mixture add about a sixth part of 
rough silver-sand, and incorporate the whole well 
together. We should think that a shift into a pot 
from 3 inches to 4 inches larger would benefit your 
Camellia, as it must be top-heavy. See that the pot 
prepared for its reception is quite clean and well 
drained, and in potting press the new soil very firmly 
around the old ball of earth, otherwise the water is 
apt to pass through the new soil and leave the roots 
towards the centre quite dry. The Camellia is rather 
particular with regard to soil, and on that account 
we should not advise you to use the light soil re- 
ferred to. Any local nurseryman could, however, 
supply you with suitable potting compost. After 
potting, the plant will be benefited by being kept 
slightly warmer and frequently syringed until the 
roots begin to take possession of the new soil. 





Carpeting a Rose-bed (L. B.).—You can use 
Tufted Pansies, in which the flowers are so varied 
in colour that there is no difficulty in making a pleas- 
ing contrast. You also have Aubrietias in many 
shades, dwarf Harebells, Alpine Phloxes, Mossy 
Saxifrages, the Foam-flower (Tiarella), Veronica prcs- 
trata, and V. repens. Daffodils can also be grown 
among Roses, if you want tall flowers; but you may 
also use Chionodoxas, Scillas, and many other dwartf- 
growing bulbs, which make a fine carpet of bloom in 
the spring. 

Azalea mollis after flowering (Devon).—When 
flowering is over the plants must not be exposed to 
cold, cutting winds, but gradually hardened off. If 
this is carefully done the whole of the leaves will be 
retained in good condition, and when all danger from 
frost is over the plants may be plunged outdoors in 
an open spot. A bed of Cocoa-fibre refuse forms a 
good plunging material. During the summer the 
plants must be carefully watered with an occasional 
dose of liquid-manure. The principal road to success 
is to see that the plants are carefully watered during 
the summer and that they are not crowded up, as a 
free circulation of air is very necessary to the forma- 
tion of flower-buds. 

Increasing the Myrtle (Mrs. Butler).—The 
proper time to put in Myrtle-cuttings is when the 
young wood has become fairly firm. Take the cut- 
tings off at a joint, if with a heel all the better, and 
put about half-a-dozen into a 4-inch or 5-inch pot. 
The compost should be loam, leaf-mould, peat-soil, 
and sand. Place the cuttings firmly round the sides 
of the flower-pot and stand under a close hand-light, 
or, if you only have one flower-pot, put under a bell- 
class. Put the small pot inside a larger one, and 
fill up the space between with coarse sand or fine 
sravel, resting the rim of the bell-glass on the sand 


are made, and as the season advances, and the young 
shoots left to form bearing wood require more space, 
the pinched-in shoots may be cut clean out. 


VEGETABLES. 


Moving Asparagus (W. D.).—With regard to the 
age of the crowns for planting, we, if they are strong, 
prefer one-year-old crowns; but if you desire to get 
the bed into bearing as quickly as possible, then two- 
year-old plants may be used; but you will have to 
exercise great care in planting, not keeping them out 
of the ground one moment longer than is absolutely” 
necessary. ‘To this end have the bed ready by open- 
ing out flat-bottomed drills, 9 inches wide and 
5 inches deep, at whatever distance you wish the 
rows to be. If the roots and soi] are at all dry, 
water with a fine rose, and then cover with some 
old sifted soil from underneath the potting-bench. 


Growing Mushrooms (W. Wells).—No; you can- 
not grow Mushrooms without manure. To ensure 
success there must be a good supply of manure from 
stables where the horses have hard, dry food only, 
care being taken that no manure from sick horses is 
used. After the longest litter has been shaken out, 
the short manure must be turned every three days 
for a fortnight to drive off some of the surplus 
moisture. When in a hurry, the experienced grower 
will mix one in four or five of dryish loam with the 
manure to absorb the moisture, and in this way the 


| beds may be made up in three or four days after the 


between the two pots, so as to keep the air from the | 


cuttings. The bell-glass should be removed daily, 
wiping the inside round with a dry cloth. A shady 
window will do in which to stand the cutting-pots. 
When rooted, which will be in from a month to six 
weeks, they should be potted off singly, using the 
same mixture as was prepared for the cuttings. 
Plants for north border (£. Muir).—Suitable 
plants would be Aubrietias in variety, the single and 
double forms of white Arabis, Sweet Alyssum, Poten- 
tilla fragaria, the alpine or prostrate-growing Phloxes, 
Sedums in variety, and the mossy section of Saxi- 
frages. Then there are several varieties of Cam- 
panulas, such as C. carpatica and its variety alba, 


C. pusilla and C. p. alba, C. muralis, C. pulla, 
various kinds of Pinks, Polyanthus, and double 


Primroses, Anemone ranunculoides, A. sylvestris, and 
the double form of the latter, A. nemorosa alba 
plena, Ranunculus aconitifolius plenus, and you 
might try some Hepaticas. Of bulbous plants, you 
could. have Winter Aconites, Crocuses, Snowdrops, 
Chionodoxas, Siberian Squills, Leucojums, Narcissus 
miniums and minor among the dwarf sorts, and such 
of the hardy, tall-growing ones as your fancy may 
dictate. You might also sow a few patches of the 
hardier species of annuals, and although not flower- 
ing plants proper, there are the hardy species of 
Ferns, which are very beautiful. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Covering a bare wall (J. S.).—Ivy will make the 
best and neatest covering. Place some good soil 
round the roots, and train up the young shoots till 
they begin -to cling, and then they will give no 
further trouble if eut back every spring with the 
shears. The green-leaved Ivies grow the fastest, but 
several of the variegated kinds are very pretty, and 
will form a more interesting covering. Ampelopsis 
Veitchi will cling as close as the Ivies, but this is 
leafless in winter, and does not hide unsightly walls 
so well as Ivies do. 

Lilac after forcing (Devon).—Lilac that has been 
forced needs a season to recoup itself—that is to say, 
two batches should be grown and forced in alternate 
years. This is the most satisfactory way, but at the 
same time fair results may be obtained when annu- 
ally forced. In the case of your plants (presumably 
in pots), directly the flowering season is over cut 
back the long thin shoots to the stoutest buds, and 
keep the plants under glass, but with an increased 
amount of air, till all danger from frost is past, 
as, though hardy enough when grown naturally, the 
leaves produced on forced plants are too tender to 
resist cutting winds. When safe, stand the plants 
out-of-doors in a spot fully open to air and sun- 
shine, and see that they are regularly supplied with 
water during the growing season. Occasional doses 
of liquid-manure are also of great service. If the 
pots are plunged they will not need so much water 
as if standing on the ground. The result of such 
treatment is good, sturdy, well-ripened growth, which 
will produce a fair amount of flowers, but not equal 
to that of plants which have had a season to recover 
from the strain of’ foreing. 


FRUIT. 


Disbudding Peach-trees (J. 
ire generally disbudded when the young shoots are 
ibout 2 inches long. The work is best done tenta- 
tively. Remove first the foreright shoots, which are 
those which spring from the front of the branches. 
In the course of a few days go over the trees again 
and thin out the side shoots. Always leave a well- 
placed shoot at the base of each branch to be trained 
up to form a bearing branch next year. This branch 
should be selected before any of the side shoots are 
removed. In another week or ten days look over the 
trees again, and still further thin the shoots. When 
the work is finished—and the disbudding may extend 


over several weeks—there will be one healthy, 
vigorous shoot at the base of each branch, and 
inother to form a leader at the extremity. Possibly, 


in the case of long shoots, there may be room for 
iunother about the centre of the branch’s length, but 
n the majority of cases two shoots will be sufficient. 
{n open-air culture, especially in cold districts, it 
may be advisable to leave, for a time, at least, a 
few young shoots for the purpose of sheltering the 
young fruit. The shoots left for the purpose of 
shelter should be pinched when three or four leaves 


| to fall. 


| plants, which can be had very cheaply. 


¢ 


| Ferns would 


A.).—Peach-trees | 


manure comes to hand. The beds in a cellar should 
be of a manageable size. If round the wall sides, 
3 feet wide and from 12 inches to 15 inches deep will 
be necessary. Build the beds up firmly, and when the 
temperature is fairly steady at something like 
85 degs. (you need not be particular to a degree or 
two), the bricks of new spawn should be broken up 
into pieces 2 inches in diameter, and inserted 2 inches 
to 3 inches deep and 9 inches apart all over the sur- 
face of the bed, and when the bed has been firmed 
again, and no appearance of the heat rising above 
90 degs., place on the bed 13 inches of loamy soil and 
beat down firmly. We do not reply to queries by 





post. 

SHORT REPLIES. 
Mrs. A. W. Ruggles-Brise.—Box-edgings are best 
clipped in June, as new growth is then quickly 
formed.——Jno. Gardner.—It is very likely that the 


plants were dry at the roots, and the application of 
the liquid-manure and nitrate of soda caused the buds 
Before applying liquid-manure of any kind 
it is always well to give a good soaking of clear 
water.——Regulus.—You can move with safety the 
Box you refer to, but we should advise you to plant 
a Holly-hedge, procuring at once strong seedling 
Have the 
ground thoroughly broken up and manured, and the 
Holly ought to do well.——South View.—The Azalea 
shoots you send have been attacked by thrips and 
red-spider. See reply to ‘‘ Chorley Wood,” in our 
issue of April 10th, page 210, first column.——W. S.— 
See reply to “‘ F.,’’ in our issue of April 10th, page 210, 
re ‘* Peach-buds failing.”,——Scotia.—You can _ get 
Salsafy-seed from any seedsman. A great deal de- 
pends on the cultivation as to the quality of the 
root.——J. Alerander Smith.—You say nothing as to 
how long the bulbs have been planted or the variety 
which has failed to bloom. It is more than likely 
that the bulbs are foo thick and have become im- 
poverished. The only remedy in such ease is to lift 
and replant when the foliage begins to fade.—— 
E. W. B.—It is of no use attempting to grow any 
flowering plants in such a house as you mention. 
The only plants that will do any good are Ferns.—— 
Dunheveda.—We should say that any of the hardy 
be the best for such a position.—— 
Thistle.—Yes; if you persevere cutting the Thistles, 
you will in time get rid of them.——E. W.—As ‘re- 
gards the most suitable Tulips, your best plan will be 
to try several of the species, and thus learn what 
forms succeed best. As regards the elimbing Mar- 
guerite, it is very difficult to say with any certainty 
what the plant really is without seeing the flowers 
and foliage.——M. M. Yates.—Your best plan will be 
to consult a medical man. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—One in Doubt.—Among the 
flowers you send are three varieties, as follows:— 
1, Narcissus Henry Irving. 2, Smaller flower, Nar- 
cissus Ard Righ; larger flower with large trumpet, 
Golden Spur.——C. Ewell.—Iris chinensis, syn. I. fim- 
briata; only. suitable for a warm greenhouse.—— 
Cappoquin.—l1, Daphne Mezereum; 2, Populus sp.; 
probably P. alba.——M. C. B.—1, Scilla bifolia; 2, 
Ornithogalum nutans; 3, Narcissus Telamonius plenus ; 
4, Narcissus incomparabilis Stella.——P. R. N.—1, 
Cyperus alternifolius; 2, Selaginella Kraussiana; 3, 
Cyrtomium faleatum; 4, Euonymus radicans varie- 
gatus.——T. R. S.—Staphylea colchica; 2, Ribes 
sanguineum; 38, Ribes aureum.——S.—1, The Grape 
Hyacinth (Muscari botryoides); 2, Megasea Stracheyi; 
3, Arabis albida; 4, Anomatheca cruenta.——C.—1, 
Spirea prunifolia fl.-pl.; 2, Kerria japonica fl.-pl.; 
3, Ceanothus Veitchianus, no doubt forced; 4, 


Diplacus glutinosus.——F. L. G@.—1, — Helleborus 
orientalis var.; 2, Forsythia suspensa; 38, Acacia 
armata; 4, Lachenalia trizo'or.——R.A.D.—1, Veronica 


Andersoni variegata; 2, Ophiopogon Jaburan varie- 
gatum; 38, Lonicera fragrantissima; 4, Doronicum 
caucasicum.—— W. L.—1, Clematis indivisa; 2, Spirza 
prunifolia fl.-pl.; 8, Crassula sp.; 4, Snowflake (Leu- 


| cojum vernum). 


of the 





Catalogues received.—Gamage’s Holborn, E.C.— 
Horticultural Catalogue.——R. Wallace and Co., Col- 
chester.—Special Clearance List of Lily-bulbs, ete. 


Books received.—‘‘ Thirty-second Annual Report 
National Carnation and Picotee Society 
(Southern Section).’-——‘“ Thirty-second Annual Re- 
port of the National Auricula and Primula Society 
(Southern Section).”’ 
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FRUIT. 


the other, or according to the composition of 


. the soil. 

| With regard to the value of and the form 
| To rl 7 7 > Tpa A 

| MULCHING FRUIT-TREE BORDERS. | these mulchings are to take, much will de- 
MULCHING the surface of fruit-tree borders | pend on the kind of materials that are avail- 
not only finds favour with, but is largely | able for the purpose. As a rule, when 


practised by the majority of fruit-growers in 
this country both outdoors and under glass. 
Owing to the great benefits to be derived 
therefrom, mulching can be highly recom- 
mended, and if carried out on rational lines 


Ot 


looked at from a manurial point of view, 
these mulches very often do not possess any 
great value, as the great idea in mulching 
is not so much to provide stimulating food 
as to supply means for checking evaporation 


not only is it valuable, but it also serves to| by keeping the surface cool and moist. 
lessen labour in the way of watering during | Stimulants are generally applied inde- 
a@ season of drought. Under glass mulchings | pendently of the mulch, whether in the form 


may be applied with benefit at any time dur- 
| ing the growing season, but the best time to | 
begin to make use of them is, undoubtedly, 
\ as soon as leaf growth is well developed and | 
the roots are showing signs of activity by 
pushing out hungry feeders in all directions. 
A mulch is then of the greatest service, as it 
not only holds moisture, but encourages 
these young roots to feed up to and keep near 


a 





the surface. It also tends to prevent the | 
roots going downwards, where they would be 
out of the reach of such influences as warmth 
and air, and if this takes place and the base | 
of the borders is not concreted, there is 
always a risk of their penetrating the sub- | 
soil with all its attendant evils. In addition | 
to this, the surface of the borders is also | 
kept in a moist and cool condition, while 
undue evaporation is checked, and as a| 
natural sequence the necessity for very fre- | 
quent watering is to a certain extent ob- 
viated. When used outdoors, mulching has 
precisely the same effect as when employed | 
under glass, and the advantages accruing | 
from its use where fruit-growing is carried 
on to any great extent and the water supply | 
not an abundant one cannot well be over- | 
estimated. 

No specified time can be given as to when | 
mulching should be done, as much depends 
on locality and the nature of the soil. On| 
sandy soils a mulch should certainly be ap- 
plied earlier than on those which are of a/| 
heavy and retentive nature or those which | 
are inclined to be clayey. The heat of the 
sun penetrates and warms a sandy soil much 
more quickly than it does a heavy one; much 
moisture is, therefore, extracted by evapora- | 
tion, and such soils dry very quickly unless 
a mulch of some non-conducting material is | 


owing to their nature, they are not 
so quickly acted upon by the heat of the sun; 
but such soils, when fully exposed to the | 
action of the sun’s rays for any lengthened 
period—such, for instance, as during a very 
dry time—soon bake and ultimately crack, | 
with the inevitable result that many roots | 


the probability of this contraction occurring, 
but it must not be forgotten that the remedy | 
for averting such a state of affairs lies in 
the hands of the grower. By this it will be 
seen that mulching is beneficial on all classes 
of soil, but, as previously stated, it is neces- | 
sary to doit earlier in the one case than in | 





| both 


of artificial or liquid-manure. In some few 
cases the mulch has to act in both ways when 
fresh manure from cowsheds or that from 
stall-fed oxen can be had for the carting. 
Again, where a number of horses are kept, 
the manure from these may be used for 


mulching, as there is then generally more | 


than is required for Mushroom-bed making. 
Unfortunately, there are few gardeners who 


are in the position to obtain and make use | 
of the above-mentioned materials, and the | 


majority have to be content with using long 
manure, strawy litter of any description, 
spent Mushroom-manure, and the half-de- 
cayed materials from disused hotbeds, rely- 


ing on other means for supplying the roots | 


with the requisite amount of plant food. Of 
the materials just mentioned, one and all 
are good for the purpose under considera- 
tion, although there is a slight risk of intro- 


ducing fungus should there be pieces of de- | 


cayed wood amongst the leaves in the last- 
mentioned, but this objection can be over- 
come by picking the sticks out. The 
objectionable of all forms of mulching is 
manure in an advanced state of decomposi- 
tion. The employment of this does positive 


| harm, as it is nothing more nor less than a 


cold, inert mass, incapable of exerting the | : : 
| haps a cemented base into the bargain, then 


slightest amount of good for which a summer 
mulch is required. It also chokes up the 
surface of the soil, while it is most 
pleasant to walk upon when placed on the 
alleys of fruit borders, and in course of 
time the soil and manure become trodden 
into a solid mass. With regard to the use 
of horse-manure and long-manure 
glass, care must be taken to ventilate the 
house both by night as well as by day, if 
used in a fresh state, on account of their 


spread on the surface. Heavy soils take a| containing a great deal of ammonia. If this | 
much longer time to become warmed, as, | precaution is not taken, scalding of the | 


foliage will most certainly result should the 
sun shine upon .the roof of the house while 


the atmosphere is charged with so much am- | a 
/many bushels from a tree, although the soil 


monia. It is a good and asafe plan to place 
in the outer 
previous to their being required for use. If 


laid out thinly and exposed to the elements, | 


perish through the fact of their being | much of the ammonia, or all that is likely to | 
ruptured. The heavier the soil, the greater | have a harmful effect, will be dispelled. For 


outdoor application this preparation is un- | 


air for some few weeks | 


most | 


un- | 


under | 


| the surface of the borders should be lightly 
loosened with a fork to allow of the free ad- 
mission of both air and water, and if the 
mulch is at once applied the surface soil will 
then remain open. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peach-trees unhealthy.—I have a Peach-house, 
about 60 feet long and 15 feet wide, planted with 
Peach-trees at the side. The roots can eventually go 
under the 1 foot of masonry. The trees have been 
planted three years, and were about three years old 
When planted. They have the best attention, but 
during the last two years the leaves in July have 
turned limp and colourless, and dropped. Can you 
tell me the reason, or give a remedy ?—QUADROON. 

[We could have answered your query in a 
more satisfactory manner had you stated 
whether the trees were planted in a properly 
constructed and well-drained border or in 
the ordinary soil of the house. A few details 
| as to the nature of the soil, or, if a compost 
| was used, what it consists of, and if the 
situation is low or the reverse, and the 
character of the subsoil, would have helped 
us in arriving at a conclusion as to the 
cause of the mischief. For the trees to be- 
| have in the way you state, there must be 
| Something radically wrong at the roots, and 
in the absence of anything to prove the con- 
trary to be the case, we should say that the 
border, if one was made, has become water- 
logged, owing to its being insufficiently 
drained. If the trees were planted in the 
existing staple without the latter receiving 
any or but little preparation, and no drain- 
age provided, the same results would follow. 
In any case the trees will need to be lifted 
as early in the autumn as circumstances per- 
mit, when whatever is wrong respecting the 


| border or drainage, as the case may be, 


must be rectified before laying out the roots 
afresh. If the trouble arises from, the want 
of a properly constructed border, and per- 


the trees would be best lifted and laid in 
by the heels outdoors for the time being, to 
enable the work to be carried out properly. 
‘If you would write us again, giving fuller in- 
formation, we shall be pleased to further 
advise you to the best of our ability.] 
Apple Sturmer Pippin.—In a recent issue 
a fine illustration, with an interesting note, 
was given of this Apple, which should be help- 
ful to make this fine late dessert Apple more 
known. I know of no late sort so suitable 
for small gardens as this. Grow it in what- 
ever way you may, it fruits abundantly. 
When at Forde Abbey, I had several stan- 
dards of this on Grass. I have gathered 


was not of the best, the situation being also 
low. The fruit was clean, of medium size, 
well coloured, and kept well into the sum- 
mer. The trees did not suffer from canker 
in the way many kinds did. When in North 
Hants, where the soil was light, it was most 





necessary, and these manures may be used 
fresh from the stables. With respect to the 
other materials mentioned, there is no risk | 
whatever attending their use, and they can | 
be applied at any time or whenever required. 
Before applying mulches of any description, | 





satisfactory as a standard, the ground being 
cultivated between the trees. In my garden 
in West Surrey I have six bush trees, with 
the soil cultivated under them. These, about 
eight years old, are on the Crab. Last sea- 
son the fruit set so freely that I had to thin 
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it. The fruits were stored in cases 3 feet 
deep in an iron shed, where no heat of any 
kind is given. When I examined them early 
in April, hardly a bad one could be found 
out of 2 bushels, the fruit being as plump 
as when first taken from the trees. I am 
glad reference was made to the value of 
allowing the fruits to remain on the trees 
as long as possible, as by so doing one gets 
the best flavour and keeping.—W. SURREY. 
[With the above note we received some very 
fine, handsome specimens of this valuable late 
Apple, showing clearly that there is no need 
for the elaborate fruit-rooms that one finds | 
throughout the country. Allow the late 
Apples to hang as long as possible before 
gathering. If placed direct from the tree 
into a box or barrel, and kept quite cool and 

if possible—on an earthern floor, one would 
hear less of the scarcity of late Apples and | 
the demand for imported fruits.—ED.] 





VEGETABLES. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 
As a winter vegetable I do not think the 
Jerusalem varieties have the best possible 








ings, and similar aids will greatly improve 
the quality of the tubers. 
repay good treatment, and the same remarks 
are applicable to the small-tubered 
Chinese variety (Stachys tuberifera). This 
ia quite hardy, but, unfortunately, it is too 


Artichokes well | 


or | 


small to become a favourite in many gardens. | 


The quality is good, and much may be done 


to obtain size by planting annually, giving | 





more space and selecting seed tubers. The 

shoots above ground should also be re- 

stricted, so that the plant spreads less. T. 
PARSLEY ALL THE YEAR. 

THE gardener, especially in winter, finds 


Parsley often a difficult herb to provide. Many | 


means have been, and are, devised every sea- 
son to provide a daily supply of Parsley, 
some with success, others the contrary. 
Those who depend on one outdoor sowing, 
and provide for no winter shelter, cannot do 
other than fail, for both stress of weather 
and seed-producing will most assuredly 
cause a summer and winter shortage. Some 


| have gone to the extent of utilising petroleum 


barrels, and, with numerous perforations 
made in the sides for planting, have found 
them useful. For winter and spring use, a 








The white Jerusalem Artichoke, 


culture in many gardens. The plant being 
so strong and requiring much space, it is 
often relegated to the worst parts of the 
garden and used as a screen or grown under 


trees. I am pleased to see the increased 
liking for the newer white variety here 
figured. Flavour is a cardinal point, and 


this is much superior to that of the old pink 
variety, and it is equally hardy. The white 
oval tuber is a splendid acquisition, and no 
one should now grow the old form. The white 


late summer sowing is advised, as this main- 
tains a supply when the spring-sown outdoor 
bed runs to seed. Parsley is often scarcer in 
early summer than in winter, because of this 
seed-producing tendency. ‘There are some 


| stocks which are not so prone to seed-produc- 


kind is well worth a trial by those who are | 


usually indifferent to this vegetable. It 


is | 


superior as regards shape, and there is less | 


waste, the colour also being more pleasing 
compared with that of the old when boiled. 
In shape the tuber more resembles a Potato. 
The white kind is worthy of good treatment 
to secure good shapely tubers. Care in selec- 


tion of seed tubers will go a long way towards | 
Plants | 


more shapely roots and good quality. 
grown close together in rich garden soil 
cannot be expected to give good results. I 
am not in favour of planting small tubers, 
as if too small they cannot support the neces- 
sary growth. Early planting is 
and where the plants have to be grown year 


trench or double dig and give a liberal dress- 
ing of burnt garden refuse. In heavy land 
old leaf-soil or spent manure, road-scrap- 


| tinuous. 
advisable, | 
| mination. 
after year in the same spot my advice is to | 





tion as others, but it is not well to depend 
on these even for early summer use, because 
there may be circumstances which would 
materially disturb the prospect. Those who 
can sow a box of seed in January or early 
February, allowing the plants to advance 
steadily and sturdily in a light position in 
the forcing-house, will have plants ready to 
put out in April, and, with careful planting 
and after-attention, these will fill the breach 
occasioned by the old bed seeding. Many 
persons are averse to the transplanting of 
Parsley; indeed, superstition is so strongly 
endowed that no measure of persuasion or 
necessity would avail. Such frivolous objec- 
tion is not, however, held by the more en- 
lightened community, and gardeners, at any 
rate, whose demands are heavy and con 

cannot afford to entertain such 
Parsley seed is usually slow of ger- 
Especially is this so in the early 
months of the year, when the ground is cold, 
wet, or frost-bound. I always sow a pinch 
of seed in a pot or pan to supplement fhe 
winter stock, and to fill the breach between 


ideas. 


this and the ordinary summer supply. Sow- 
ings are continued until August—not at fre- 
quent intervals, but, at any rate, based on 
the demand and the uncertainty of its pro- 
grees outdoors. Often Parsley is used as an 
edging to garden paths, and a very good one 
it makes, and in such positions it is readily 
available for daily pickings in summer. In 
cold districts a bed so planted that a frame 
can be placed over it in the winter is a neces- 
sity, and this is particularly necessary in 
localities where there is more than an 
average snowfall to be reckoned with. It is 
by no means pleasant work to have to find 
and gather Parsley under a covering of snow. 
In extreme cases Parsley can be sown fairly 
thickly in boxes, and cut as one does Mus- 
tard and Cress, but this is not consistent 
with frequent and heavy demands. 
West WILTS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cetting late new Potatoes.—Those who 


| may desire to have some Potatoes to lift like 


| at 2d. per lb. in shops and stores. 





| from the middle to the end of July. 
'good soil, and where somewhat 


| somble 


| Canary Islands 


| formed, 





new ones at Christmas can hardly do better 
than purchase a few pounds of the pretty 
Canary Islands Kidneys, now being offered 
If these 
be kept in a cool place, and set up in a shal- 
low box, with the eye ends upwards, they 
will in time sprout, and may be planted 
If in 
¥ sheltered, 
srowth will continue till cut down by frost, 
but the tubers, being imperfectly developed, 
will, if lifted in December, very much re- 
new young ones. Of course, the 
breadth, essentially a small one, should be 
covered with some straw litter, ere frosts 
begin. The Jersey Fluke, so-called (really 
the old International Kidney), which comes 
to market after the Canary Island tubers 
are over, will also answer equally well; but 
the quality is not so good. Those from the 
more resemble in quality 
Snowdrop, and are now very dry, pleasant 
eating. Generally, old Potatoes have kept 
well, and are dry and floury.—A. D. 
Cerminating outdoor seeds.—Those fami- 
liar with the methods of market growers in 
securing very early Radishes for bunching, 
know that they commonly throw the soil 
3 inches deep out of beds 4 feet wide, put in 
a layer of warm stable manure 38 inches to 
4 inches deep, and back on to that, when 
made firm, a covering of 2 inches of the 
soil thrown out. On that the Radish-seed, 
either French Breakfast or Turnip-rooted, 
is thickly sown, raked in, and a light wooden 
roller run over the beds. Then a coat, some 
4 inches to 6 inches in thickness, of straw 
litter is added, and the warmth generated 
by the manure being well preserved, germina- 
tion is very rapid. When leaves have well 
the litter is drawn off into the 
alleys each morning, and returned to the 
beds at night until the seedlings are well 
developed. That is a method of raising 
seedling crops rapidly which may be adopted 
in many cases where frames or other glass 
shelters are not available. When _ the 
Radishes are cleared off, Cauliflowers or 





| Vegetable Marrows follow, and thus the well- 
prepared ground is doubly utilised.—D. 





Planting out Onions.—The condition of 
the Onion market, the comparative scarcity 
of home-grown bulbs, and our dependence 


|/now on both Spanish and Portuguese bulbs 


have created some discussion, and _ at- 
tracted very considerable notice. It is 
not too late to make outdoor sowings of what 
are called spring Onions, but such late ones 
are more susceptible to the attacks of the 
Onion maggot than are early ones, as in such 
case the plants are fairly hard-stemmed cre 
the maggot is hatched. But the great thing 
in relation to Onions now is where plants 
have been raised under glass from a January 
sowing, and such are now extra strong and 
well rooted, to plant them out at once in 
rows 14 inches apart, and from 9 inches to 
12 inches apart in the rows. The width apart 


| must determine the desired dimensions of the 


bulbs. The ground should have been deeply 
worked, heavily manured, and freely dusted 
with soot. Plants from an outdoor autumn 
sowing may now be transplanted thinly with 
good results.—K. §. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. | 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


NELUMBIUM SPECIOSUM VAR. 
SHIROMAN. 


THis variety of N. speciosum was given a 
first-class certificate by the Floral Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
August 2lst, 1907. This was the name then 
given to it, but this has now been changed | 
to N. speciosum album plenum. It was 
shown by Mr. Hudson, from Gunnersbury 
House Gardens. The following hints as to 
the culture of Nelubiums have kindly been 
given us by Mr. Hudson. At one time he | 
tried them in a heated tank in the open air 
during the summer months, but after three | 
years’ trial he had to give up the attempt. 


. 





FEEDING PLANTS IN POTS. 
WHILE no hard and fast rule can be laid 
down as to when a plant needs feeding, one 


_ can safely say that until it has well filled with 


roots the pot it occupies, there is no real 
need for such application. Take a Fuchsia 
or a Heliotrope propagated from cuttings, 
either last autumn, or, possibly, only this 
spring. The compost consists of loam and 
leaf-mould and rotted manure, or, perhaps, 
bone-meal. Until the nutriment contained 
in this compost is fairly used up, there is no 
urgent need to introduce further manure in 
any shape; but as soon as the plants show 
signs of growing vigorously, and the roots 
are reaching the sides of the pots, then stimu- 
lants can be afforded with advantage. 
warning note is, however, necessary in re- 
gard to the application of stimulants. Never 
attempt to apply strong doses with the idea 
of getting plants to bloom quickly, particu- 


A | 


9 


“ 


4] 


cases out of ten the plants, if they do not 
actually die, are of little further use that 
season. I have seen this occur after apply- 
ing too strong a dose of nitrate of soda. It is 


| better to err on the safe side, and under-do 


than over-do in the matter of stimulants. 
TOWNSMAN. 
DOUBLE PRIMULAS, INCREASING 
(REPLY TO F. G. Low). 
SEVERAL methods of propagating double 
Primulas are resorted to, one of which, that 
possesses the great advantage of not requir- 
ing any accessories in the shape of propagat- 
ing-houses and close lights, is to take the 
old plants and thoroughly clean them; re- 
move flower-spikes, dead leaves, and all de- 


| caying matter, then, in all probability, most 


of them will branch out at about the ground- 
level. Work some fibrous loam around the 
centre of the plant in such a way that the 





Nelumbium speciosum album plenum (syn. 


The plants grew freely, and produced hand- 
some foliage, but no flowers. He then 
adopted indoor culture, and the results have 
been quite satisfactory. They are grown in 
tubs averaging from 24 inches to 28 inches in 
diameter, with a depth of about 10 inches. A 
few crocks are put in, as in the case of any 
other plant, and then over this is laid a layer 
of turfy loam, with some fine soil under and 
over the rhizomes. To the finer soil is added 
some leaf-soil with some coarse sand. The 
house in which the plants are grown is heated 
much the same as a stove during the time the 
plants are growing, a little air being admitted 
when the foliage has become hardened. A 
hole at the side of each tub allows the chang- 
ing of the water occasionally. Great care 
is taken to prevent red-spider, this being done 
by a free use of the syringe. For a tub cf 
the dimensions given above three rhizomes 
are quite sufficient. Each flower lasts from 
four to six days. 





| the strength of the stimulant ; 


N. s. Shiroman). 


larly those of a soft-wooded nature, 


as in all | 


probability they will droop and die. Never | 


under any circumstances give a plant stimu- 
lants when the soil is dry. First let it be 
watered in the usual way, and then apply a 
stimulant, and in the case of fertilisers, do 
not exceed the instructions shown on the tin 
or bag, or give too strongly of liquid made 
from sheep or horse-droppings. Very great 
harm often results from over-dosing a plant, 
and this is sometimes seen in Fuchsias where 
anxiety has been displayed to get the buds to 
open early. Perhaps no one is more 
tempted to hurry plants on than the amateur 
exhibiting for the first time. He bears in 
mind the date of the show, and pushes on 
his plants with extra stimulants, with the re- 
sult that his Fuchsias or Pelargoniums sud- 
denly collapse. He at once looks round for 
an antidote, and falls back on clear water, 
hoping that repeated soakings will destroy 





but in nine | 


From a photograph in the gardens at Gunnersbury House, Acton. 


branches all start from this cone of soil. 
If the compost is kept fairly moist and the 
plants under conditions favourable to growth, 
they soon push forth roots into the soil at 
the base of the branches, and when suffi- 
ciently rooted the plants may be split up, 
each branch then forming a separate plant. 
This is but another form of layering, and 
the general way is to partly divide the branch 
and secure it in a position by a peg or pegs. 
Good fibrous pieces of loam must in either 
case be used to work around the branches, 


| and the roots are produced far more freely 


in a fibrous turf than in loose soil. Roots 
are more quickly formed if the structure 1n 
which the plants are kept 18 rather warmer 
and closer than would be needed if the plants 
were established, and after being divided 
they should be kept somewhat close until 
root action recommences. By many, double 
Primulas are propagated from cuttings, a 
method I always follow. The advantages of 
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cuttings are that you 
from a given quantity 
means of layers; the disadvantages 


can get a larger stock 
of plants than by 
are the 


greater risk one runs with cuttings, and the | 


fact that propagating-cases and other 
ances are needed. ‘The plants that are in- 


appli- | 


tended for stock are now carefully gone over | $ 


which the house is kept 
moister than 


and cleaned, after 
just a little warmer and 
hitherto. So treated, 
from various parts of the old stems, and when 
they can be rather plentifully seen is the best 
time to take the cuttings. It is preferable, 
of course, 
possible, and the plants must be turned out 
of their pots. 
off they can be divided with a sharp knife. 
In this operation save as many of the roots 
A compost well suited for the 
msists of loam, peat, 

sand in about equal parts, the 
The cutting 


as possible 
cuttings rex 
and silver 
whole having been finely sifted. 


must be put in at such a depth that the naked 
stem is completely buried, but on no account | 


any deeper, as if the base of any of the leaf- 
stalks is below the surface of the soil the 
probability is that the cutting will decay. 
When inserting it in the pot a little dry silver 
sand should be worked around the base. The 
better way is to put the cuttings singly into 


small pots, as when rooted they can be shifted | 


on, for this Primula is very impatient of 
being disturbed. Each cutting should be se- 
cured to a small stick, and after 
have been watered and allowed a little time 


to drain the pots must be placed in a close | 


case kept at an intermediate house tempera- 
ture. The after treatment consists in shad- 
ing when necessary, watering and removing 
the lights every morning to drain off the wet 
and also to allow an examination of the bubs 
tings. BL 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Azalea indica failing.—I send you sprays of | 


Azalea indica showing the flowers turning 
and shall-be much obliged if you can suggest 
They are off separate plants, which I 
have had three years, and they were affected last 
year in the same manner. They were summered out- 
of-doors, and have been in a temperature of 50 degs. 
to 60 degs. since, and are otherwise quite healthy. 
Have been watered twice weekly, once with weak 
liquid-manure. The buds appear the natural shade, 
and turn brown as soon as the flowers develop, and 
are not going over.—DISAPPOINTED. 


white 
brown, 
a remedy? 


[We should say that the roots of your Aza- | 


leas are in a poor state, and consequently, 
with the brighter weather and hotter sun, 
the flowers, from lack of substance, have suf- 
fered. If you have watered your plants with 
liquid-manure once a week, as stated, 
quite easy to understand that the roots are 
by no means as they should be, as Azaleas, 
in common with all other fine-rcoted, hard- 
wooded subjects, quickly resent an excess of 
stimulants. Weak liquid-manure combined 
with soot-water, may be given to 
once a fortnight during the growing season 
—that is, if the pots are well furnished with 
healthy roots—but not otherwise. In your 
case it is difficult to advise without seeing 
the plants, but there is little doubt that your 
only remedy is repotting. This should be 
done directly the flowers are over. The 
plants must be turned out of their pots, and 
as much as possible of the old soil removed. 
Then repot in clean, 
compost made up of good, fibrous peat and 
sand. After this the plants should be kept 
rather ciose and shaded. They may with ad- 
vantag:: be frequently syringed, and enough 
water givenatthe roots to keep the soil moist, 
but at the same time it must not be allowed 
to fall into a sodden state. In potting Aza- 
leas especial care must be taken to press the 
soil down very firmly, and not to bury the 
stem deeper in the soil than it was previously. 
As the season advances, the plants may be 
eradually hardened off, and later on stood 
cut of doors. | 


Plants for cold greenhouse.—I have a small 
lean-to greenhouse, about 12 feet by 9 feet, 
nearly south. It gets fearfully hot and dry in sum- 
mer, and cold in winter. So far, in winter I have 
had a tubular oil-stove in it, with a hot-water pipe 
and a hot-air pipe, heat supplied by a paraffin-lamp. 
It keeps frost out, but the hot-air fumes from the 
lamp shrivel and injure the plants. I think in future 
I. should prefer to leave it unheated, as I have a 
large heated vinery, where Geraniums, etec., could be 
wintered. What plants would do in an unheated 
house? Auriculas, Carnations, bulbs, small Lilacs, 
etc., J suppose? JT have in the greenhouse, planted 


or leaf-mould, | 


the plants | 


it is | 


Azaleas | 


well-drained pots, in a | 


facing | 


roots are pushed out | 


to have as many rooted shoots as | 





out, a splendid Heliotrope covering the back 
wall, about 9 feet high. Would this live with- 
out a lamp if covered with tiffany or something? 
The climate is so mild that Fuchsias, Choisyas, 
Mignonette, Myrtles, etc., live out-of-doors all the 
winter.—L. B. 

[You could, if you wish, keep your small 
greenhouse gay during the summer months 
with plants that have been wintered in a 
warmer structure. Then, in autumn, a few 
Chrysanthemums will give a bright bit of 
colour therein. In winter it may be utilised 
for different subjects, as suggested by your- 
self, all of which will flower as spring ad- 
vances. 


| useful, especially hardy Azaleas, the smaller 


When the soil has been shaken | 
| shrubby Spireeas. 














| them off separately. 
/me to say that there is a danger of their 


| in their early stages. 
| ciently advanced “to be shifted, 


|of the leaves, 


Rhododendrons, Deutzias, and 
The herbaceous Spireas, 
Dielytra spectabilis, Lily of the Valley, and 


grow ing 


Solomon’s Seal are also very effective when | 


given glass protection. In your genial 
climate the MHeliotrope should pass the 


winter safely if protected with stout tiffany 
or some such material. ] 


Raising Cyclamens from seed.—Owners 
of small greenhouses who grow Cyclamens, 
as a rule, purchase corms; but plants may 
easily be raised from seed, and, given proper 
treatment, will turn out satisfactory at much 
less cost. Those who would have blooming 
plants by another year should lose no time in 
sowing sced. Select a rather shallow pan, 
and fill it three parts full of loam, leaf- 
mould, and coarse silver sand. Place the 
rougher portions over the crocks, and follow 
on with fine soil. Sow thinly, just cover the 
seeds, then water, and place the pan near 
the hot-water pipes. It will be an advantage 
to cover the pan with a sheet of paper. 
This will not only help the seed to germinate, 
but it will obviate the need for 60 much 
watering—a point that some disregard, with 
the result that not in frequently the young 
seedlings damp off. 
ean be lifted, plant out into a box or pan at 
first. Do not be in too great a hurry to pot 
My experience leads 


drying up in small pots, whereas when all are 
in one pan, they can be looked after better 
When they have suffi- 


into small pots, let them have a place near 
the glass, but shield from bright sun, and 
keep | them in the house until there is a frame 
at liberty into which they can be placed for a 
few months, returning them to the house in 
September. From a sowing like this one may 


| have good sized plants by ‘May in the follow- 
ing year, many of which will bloom; but the | 


galaxy of blossoms will appear when the 
corms are about eighteen months old. If 


| you have never tried - raising Cyclamens from 


seed, do so, as from a packet costing about 


| a shilling or so, one may have many plants. 


Do not be led into the belief that you can get 
along with old corms. 
having a new set of plants to supersede ‘those 


that are worn out. 


Ivy-leaved Felargoniums.—It is hardly _pos- 
sible to overestimate the value of Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums, and whether grown indoors or outside they 
serve a useful purpose. We recognise their worth for 
window-boxes and baskets for suspending from the 
roof of a greenhouse; as coverings for the back wall 
of a conservatory, for training over wire supports 
umbrella fashion, for clambering over pillars, for 
bedding out, for edgings to borders, and for raised 
beds or grottoes. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are diver- 
sified in colour, grow rapidly, and are most lavish 
with their blossoms. This is the reason why they are 
such general favourites for the window-sill, and one 
might do worse than beautify a window entirely with 
them for the coming summer. I send this note in 
view of the time when outside planting will be shortly 
proceeded with and when Ivy-leaved Geraniums ought 
not to be lost sight of. They are most useful to a 
town gardener.—TOWNSMAN. 





Grubs in soil.—Will you kindly tell me the name 
of the enclosed insects, also if they are harmful to 
plant life? No. 1, the small, chocolate grub, was 
found in a heap of sifted loam; and No. 2, the fly 
with green and brown on back, was found on the 
wall of Mushroom-shed.—T. O. H. 


[The small chocolate gruh was the grub of 
a beetle; I cannot tell you the name. I do 
not imagine, from its appearance, that it 
would injure plants. The fly No. 2, which 
you found in your Mushroom- shed, was one 
of the plant-bugs, belonging to the family 
Penstomile. These insects suck the juices 
but are seldom found in suffi- 
ent numbers to do much harm.—G. §. S.] 


Other shrubs beside Lilacs will be | 


When the young plants| . “ 
| gin, was staged twenty-four times. 


then pot off | 


There is nothing like | 





| some of the 


| recent introduction, 


| of this variety. 
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CH RYSAN EMUMS. 


NEW INCURVED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
MANY readers may be surprised to learn 
that no less than sixty-two incurved varie- 
ties were exhibited at the last November 
show of the National Chrysanthemum So- 
ciety at the Crystal Palace. This informa- 
tion came in the nature of a surprise to me. 
A list of sixty-two varieties is a lengthy one, 
and growers are evidently giving attention 
to kinds that can be of little use to them in 
severe competition. At this period many 
growers are about to repot their Chrysan- 
themums, but it is hopeless to expect to 
achieve success unless the very best varieties 
are exhibited. Judges, unfortunately, pre- 
fer size, even in incurved Chrysanthemums, 
and, no matter how beautiful and refined 
older varieties may be, they 
cannot stand against the huge flowers when 
the competition is very keen. Readers of 





| GARDENING ILLUSTRATED may be glad to 


know what were the more popular kinds ex- 
hibited on the occasion referred to. It 
hardy seems credible that not more than a 
dozen varieties were exhibited ten or more 
times; growers may, therefore, take these 
twelve sorts, and enter the lists with more 
than ordinary confidence : 

BuTTERCUP, the bright, Buttercup-yellow 
flower of huge size and even form, headed 
the list, and was shown no less than forty 
times. This is indeed a good record, sug- 
gesting that the variety is indispensable. 

Cuas. H. Curtis, another yellow kind, 
has well maintained its reputation for good 
quality. This variety was exhibited on 
thirty-three occasions, which is indeed a won- 
derful record for a plant that has been in 
commerce so long. 

EMBLEME POITEVINE, of continental ori- 
This is 
a very large flower, of a bright orange-yel- 
low colour. 

Mrs. F. ASHWORTH is an incurved of more 
and is a large flower, 
of a pleasing buff tone of colour. This 
variety was shown seventeen times in all. 

Mrs. BERNARD HANKEY is a very large, 
massive-looking bloom, of good substance ; 
colour, mahogany, shaded bronze. Blooms 
of this kind were exhibited seventeen times. 

DucuEss OF FIFE is still regarded as one 
of the largest and most refined of the white 
kinds. It is sometimes tinted lilac. This 
fine quality flower was staged on fifteen 
occasions. 

Lapy ISABEL is another of the _ better- 
quality flowers that we like to see. Laven- 
der-blush aptly describes the colour, and, 
being a bloom of massive build, it is a valu- 


lable sort. Seventeen times this was repre- 
| sented. 


Wm. Pascog, a fine, English-raised seed- 
ling was shown no less ‘than seventeen times. 
It is a large flower, of good form, and the 
colour is a ~ pleasing shade of soft lilac. 

ROMANCE, a comparatively new, rich 
golden-yellow kind, was shown on sixteen 
occasions. It is a very constant variety, and 
is a flower of good form. 

PANTIA RALLI is another of the large, mas- 
sive-looking, incurved blooms. The colour 
may be described as_ bronzy-buff. This 
variety was shown no less than sixteen 
times. 

Mrs. F. Jupson is a large, deeply built, 
refined bloom, of beautiful quality, and 
charming incurved form. It is a pure white 

variety, “and was shown thirteen times. 

TRIOMPHE DE MontBRUN.—Much differ- 
ence of opinion exists as to the true colour 
Some growers say bronzy- 
buff, while others describe the colour as 
rosy-chamois. This fine flower was exhibited 
on twelve occasions. 

With the above selection of twelve varie- 
ties, growers should have little difficulty in 
making a very handsome display, that should 
stand them in good stead in severe competi- 
tion. HeaGe 


Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 28. 
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CUTDOOR PLANTS. 


LILIUM SUTCHUENENSE. 
THIS species is common on the rocky, Grass- 
clad mountain slopes of the Chino-Tibetan 
border, between 7,000 feet and 9,000 feet. 
It is also frequently cultivated in these 
regions by the peasants, on the tops of walls 
and the roofs of their houses, the bulbs being 
cooked and eaten. This fact is interesting, 
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Lilium Sutchuenense, 


the only Lily-bulbs hitherto known to be 
eaten by the Chinese being those of L. tigri- 
num. A good idea of this Lily may be ob- 
tained by likening it to a miniature form 
of the old Tiger Lily, but with no bulbils, 
narrower leaves, and the flowers on very 
long, horizontal stalks. The plant first 
flowered at Kew in July, 1899, having been 
received from Messrs. Vilmorin, to whom 
Pére Farges sent seeds. In 1904 Mr. E. H. 
Wilson sent home to Messrs. Veitch a quan- 
tity of bulbs which flowered freely during 
1905, the plants when exhibited before the 
Royal Horticultural Society gaining an 
award of merit. The elegant foliage and 
brilliant flowers found many admirers. The 
flowering habit of this graceful plant is well 
shown in the engraving which we give to- 
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THH AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 


THE SCARLET AND YELLOW DELPHINIUMS.— 
The Delphiniums appeal greatly to me. The 
| handsome spikes give me great pleasure, and 


cies offered for sale plants of other colours 
than those to be found among the lovely 
hybrids, many of which are so noble in any 
flower border. Of these I have tried the 
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scarlet Delphinium car- 


dinale, the scarlet D. 
nudicaule, and the 
yellow D. sulphureum 


or Zalil, but I cannot 
say that I am satisfied 
with any of them as 
garden plants. D. cardinale is very fine, 
with its 3-feet high spikes; so is 
dwarfer D. nudicaule, and the light yellow 


flowers of D. sulphureum are acceptable 
to me. But to the slugs D. cardinale 
and D, nudicaule are titbits which can- 
not be passed by, and more than one 


pan of seedlings have I had destroyed while 


yet in their infancy. Sometimes, however, my | 
fortune was better, and, raised under glass | 
in early spring and planted out in summer, | 


some of these plants flowered, and gave some 


the | 





| satisfaction. 


| I have 
I have been trying te secure among the spe- | 





| colour 









But our winters are cruel, and 
it was seldom the plants survived. Truly, 
the trials of the inexperienced amateur are 
many and sore! Of the sulphur-coloured 
Larkspur, Delphinium sulphureum, or Zazil, 
a cheerier tale to tell. The slugs 
seem to find this less palatable, and I have 
more than once enjoyed the pretty pale- 
yellow flowers of this, which seems a bien- 
nial. The plants vary a good deal, both in 
and in habit. Some give but poor 


and wide-apart flowers of indifferent colour, 
and others are excellent in every way. Sown 
in good time in spring, the seedlings pricked 
apart betimes, and planted out in June or 


| S80, we may expect pretty good spikes another 
year. 


If, however, the plants are neglected, 
they will become weak and bare at the base. 
In a good garden I once saw a bed of these 
Larkspurs that had suffered from drought, the 
lower leaves had fallen, and the plants were 
ungainly and the reverse of beautiful. Pretty 
when well grown, it was the reverse of that 
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when neglected. Its biennial nature is a 
drawback indeed! 

Currinc BACK Brooms.—I think it may 
not be amiss to mention the value of cut- 


ting over the Brooms as soon as possible 
after flowering. A lady I once met, and who 
had a nicely-kept garden, told me that she 
always ‘‘slashed her plants of Cytisus An- 
dreanus and C. precox and others of the 
race as hard as possible after they flowered.” 
Her plants were perfect pictures of flower, 
and I have since proved the wisdom of that 
lady’s advice, and have continued to prac- 
tise it with advantage. fvery spring or 
summer this cutting down should be done, 
and the results will be such as to please all 
who see these fine Brooms the next year. 
AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 





SWEET PEAS OF TO-DAY. 

To the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

Sir,—‘‘A. D.” says: ‘‘Sweet Peas : 
never have given very marked perfume. It 
has wanted some seeking for.’’ In so writing, 
he grants one of the very points I contend 
for. His remarks are only too true with 
regard to Sweet Peas of to-day, but I well 
remember a garden where every year the 
scent from a row of Sweet Peas (some 7 yards 
Jong at most) used to pervade a large tennis- 
lawn with its rich yet delicate scent; but 
those were the Sweet Peas of twenty-five years 
ago. Now one may pass row after row, as I 
did two years ago in the grounds of a leading 
grower of Sweet Peas, and find scarcely any 
fragrance. I am at one with ‘‘Leahurst”’ 
with regard to the too numerous and uncer- 
tain varieties (which only confuse and dis- 
appoint the amateur purchaser). Many ama- 
teurs prefer a refined and shapely flower to 
the monstrous blooms too often seen at ex- 
hibitions. I cannot agree with “ Leahurst”’ 
and ‘“‘A D.’’ that the form of Sweet Peas 
has not deteriorated. To a yachtsman’s 
daughter in days of yore the unspoilt shape 
of Sweet Peas suggested a racer, with clean- 
cut keel, and trim, taut canvas. Many of the 
modern blossoms convey no such pleasing 
impression to the mind, but rather resemble 
a gaily-coloured bundle of shapeless rags. 
The first time I saw ‘“‘hooded’’ Sweet Peas, 
I asked, in all good faith, what had blighted 
them so? Many Sweet Peas now depart as 
far from the true and beautiful form of the 
flower as a fashion-plate figure does from that 
of the Venus de Medici. To sum up, the 
point at issue between the professional florists 
and the amateur is this: Do the shapeless 
and scentless Sweet Peas of to-day compen- 
sate by their gain in size and colour for their 
loss of form and fragrance? The florists say 
‘‘Yes,’’ the amateur says ‘‘No.”’ 

PRISCILLA. 





CLEMATIS MONTANA. 
ALL lovers of climbing plants who have a 
wall, an arch, a trellis, or a pergola to cover 
ought not to forget the claims of the Moun- 
tain Clematis (Clematis montana). Its hardi- 
ness, its freedom of flowering, its rapid 
growth, and its beauty, all commend it to 
even the fastidious and exacting in such 
matters. In some places, in addition to the 
uses already referred to, it is employed with 
the most surprising effect to run up trees, 
and I shall never forget a tall tree clad with 
this Clematis which I once saw in a 
famous garden in the month of May, the 
long wreaths of white flowers almost covering 
the tree, yet not so closely as to injure the 
host over which it clambered. The front of 
a handsome house clad with it in long, per- 
fectly trained branches, was another sight 
not readily forgotten, and in the course of a 
long experience among flowers, many other 
fine effects presented by the Mountain Cle- 
matis readily occur. Clematis montana must 
not be hard pruned or cut to the ground 
annually. It should be left unpruned, save 
to cut out weak or exhausted wood, seeing 
that it flowers on the old wood, such as the 
young growths of the preceding year, which 
should be laid in for flowering during the 
pruning time, in winter. Clematis montana, 
in good soil, and when well manured, will 
sometimes grow as much as 20 feet in a 
season, so that there is little difficulty in 
securing good flowering wood, and the re- 
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sults will be superb in the case of a good 


variety, such as that called grandiflora, whose | 
blooms are larger than those of the ordinary | 


form. A pergola is a very suitable position 
for this Clematis. 
Any good, loamy soil will suit Clematis 


montana, but the position should be well pre- | 


pared by making a hole 3 feet across, filling 
this with good soil, mixed with plenty of old 


manure. In soils from which lime is absent, a-| 
| the flowers exhibited had been grown by 


little in one form or another is desirable. 
‘ : Brey 
Occasional waterings with weak  liquid- 


manure will assist the plants when they are | 


established, and a little attention in the way 


of training and attention will be well repaid | 
by the greater beauty of the plants and the | 


increased pleasure they will give. 
S. ARNOTT. 





BULBS AFTER FLOWERING. 


THE waste of good bulbs which have been 


grown under glass, even without hard forc- | affords, and it is here that the front gardens 
Fe 


ing, is almost incredible, and many people 


might effect a great saving in their annual | 


bulb bill were they to take some care of those 
they have grown in pots, which are gener- 
ally thrown out or wasted. The destruction 


be enormous, and it is in many cases what 
may almost be called wanton waste, but in 
others is largely due to ignorance. It is 


wonderful what a year or two in the open | 


ground will do to rejuvenate forced bulbs 
of ‘Tulips, Narcissi, Scillas, and the other 


plants of their class, so much cultivated nowa- | 


days in pots, vases, ete. More than twenty 
years ago I had sent me a large number of 
bulbs, which had been forced hardly for cut 
flowers for the London market. ‘These had 
been badly neglected before being forwarded, 
and were all turned out of the boxes and pots 
in which they had been grown. They were 
carefully planted in lines, and about 3 inches 
apart in nice sandy soil, shaded from the sun, 
and given a slight mulch of old cow manure 
until the soft foliage had been hardened off. 
This was in the month of April, and, as the 
weather was dry, a good watering was given 
to settle the soil about the roots. The bulbs 
had been much weakened, but the following 
year the Tulips, Narcissi, and other things 


did fairly well, and when removed after the | 


foliage had become yellow gave good bulbs 
for replanting in the borders. Among the lot 
were a good many bulbs of the popular 
double white Tulip La Candeur, and these did 
extremely well, Of course, such things as 


Hyacinths take a long time to recover, but | 


these planted in cdd corners and carpeted by 
some dwarf plants come in useful for 
brightening up odd places. 

It is, however, better to give these forced 
bulbs a little special care where this can be 
done, and by carefully watering all which 
are in pots they may be kept going until they 
are put in the ground. They should be from 
2 inches to 4 inches deep and in an open 
situation. The little space they will occupy 
will be profitable to the owner, and it is even 
possible to use the bulbs for forcing after a 
lapse of two or three years. Thus not only 
will they be useful for the borders, but they 
will again be serviceable for the dwelling or 
the greenhouse. S. ARNOTT. 


FRONT GARDENS. 
To the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Sr1r,—There can be no doubt that the love | 


of flowers is characteristic of the English 
nation. In no country in the world will be 
found the same attention given to the 
gardens, whether it be in the stately homes 
of the wealthy or the humble attempts of the 


cottager or the town-dweller to possess some- | 


thing in the nature of a garden, even if it 


be only a few plants in a window-sill in a | 


dreary street. 

This appreciation and love of flowers have 
of late years been on the increase, as evi- 
denced by the number of nurserymen who are 


engaged in the production and sale of plants | 


and flowers; and also by the greater atten- 
tion that is given to the planting of flowers 
in our public parks, and the appreciation of 
the new order of things by the thousands 
who avail themselves of the pleasure to be 
derived from a stroll in what may be called 


| those who had tended 
Perhaps it is not sufficiently realised how 


| wise 





| such 
| smaller street, inhabited by the working- 
| classes, there is frequently to be seen hung 


the ‘‘People’s Gardens.’’ Of all the places 
of public instruction that are open on Bank 
Holidays to the Londoner, none can boast 
such a record number of visitors as Kew 
Gardens, 

Dean Hole, in one of his books about 
gardening gives a striking example of the 
love of the people of towns for flowers on 
a visit paid to a manufacturing centre to da 
duty as judge at a spring Rose show, where 


operatives in small glasshouses situated on 
the allotment gardens on the outskirts of the 
town, under circumstances that would have 
been considered almost impossible, but where 
a prettier sight and a more complete surprise 


| of beauty could not have presented itself, 
| and where specimens of Roses were exhibited 


that bore testimony to the care and love of 
and reared them. 


much pleasure the sight of growing flowers 


of the villa houses in town suburbs become 
a joy, not only to their owners, but to every 
passer-by. Contrast the difference on one’s 
sense of pleasure in walking along a dreary 


: : ; : | street where nothing but the bare house- 
of what might be good bulbs in this way must 


fronts are to be seen, and where not even 
the window-sills or the balconies have been 
taken advantage of to brighten up the other- 
dreary prospect, with another road 
where a row of trees has been planted by 
the side of the footway and the front gardens 
are bright with beds of Pelargoniums, Lobe- 
lias, Calceolarias, and other plants ; or where, 


| as is to be seen in many of the streets of 
| London 


even where, crowded with traffic, 
many of the window-sills and balconies are 
bright with flowers, and in some cases with 
creepers growing upthe walls. In many of the 
suburbs of London the occupiers of the 
houses appear to take a pride in making 
their front gardens as bright as possible, and 


| vie with one another in producing the best 


effect. 

Bright, however, as these suburban front 
gardens are in summer, and say barely half 
the year, it is a matter for regret that more 
attention is not paid to prolonging the 
pleasure derived from them by more atten- 
tion to spring bedding. With the number of 
bulbs and spring-flowering plants now avail- 
able, and also the introduction of the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, it is possible to 


| have a good display from March nearly to 


November without any great outlay. Even 
the managers of the public parks only go in 
for spring bedding to a limited extent, and 
are content with planting Crocuses and Daf- 
fodils in the Grass. However pretty and 
effective these may be for the time, there is 
a drawback in the shabby condition of the 
Grass, caused by the dead and dying foliage 
of the bulbs, which cannot be removed with- 
out destroying the next year’s display. 

One difficulty, of course, to be en- 
countered in making a change from the 
standard plan of gardening is the conserva- 
tive nature of the jobbing gardener who has 
to be employed. Occupants of town gardens 
where they do not do their own gardening, 
employ what is termed in the locality where 
I live a ‘“‘landscape gardener,’ who devotes 
half a day a week to the maintenance of an 
ordinary villa garden, the remuneration for 
service being half-a-crown. In the 


out from a house a sign-board with the name 
of the occupant and the description, ‘‘Land- 
scape gardener. Gardens kept in order by 
day or by contract.’ These gardeners all 
appear to work to one standard pattern, and 
there is an absence in the gardens they tend 
of all originality. It is looked upon almost 
as a crime to depart from what is considered 
the orthodox method of bedding out. 
AN AMATEUR GARDENER. 





The Lady Tulip (Tulipa clusiana).—We 
have a wonderful wealth of materia) for the 
garden among the various Tulip species, and 
it is unfortunate that there are so many 
people who have as yet little idea of the 
richness of the lode awaiting their study and 
work. Not that these species are not more 
and more growing in favour, but the fact 1s 
that their beauties have not yet come home 
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to the many, who are often content to adopt 
the maxim of “follow my neighbour,’’ and | 
buy from year to year the same varieties of 
Tulips. An old, but charming species which 
is again becoming appreciated is Tulipa 
clusiana (the Lady Tulip), from the South 
of Europe and the Mediterranean region. 
It grows about a foot or a little more high, | 
has delicate-looking stems and lovely white 
flowers, flushed on the outside with red, with | 
a large base of purple-black. It is a little | 
tender in some gardens, but suffers more 
from wet than cold, I believe. Like others 
with pilose bulbs, it seems all the better of | 
a good summer’s rest by lifting the bulbs and | 
keeping them dry until autumn. Plant about | 
2 inches deep.—S. A. 





THE RED-FLOWERED LADY’S BOWER 
(CLEMATIS VITICELLA). 

In the estimation of not a few lovers of 

hardy climbers this European species is a 

handsomer and more graceful plant than a 

host of the large-flowered hybrids and seed- 





Clematis Viticella Ville de Lyon. 


lings which have originated within the last 
score years. Most people who take an in- 
terest in outdoor flowers cannot fail to have 
admired our native ‘Traveller’s Joy (C. 
Vitalba), which in many parts of England | 
runs over the hedges and bushes, loading | 
them first with its copious clusters of white | 
blossoms and afterwards with heaps of its 
feather-tailed, silky tufts. C. Viticella, | 
which is quite as hardy and nearly as vigor- 
ous a grower as our native climber, suggests 
what beautiful effects could be easily ob- | 
tained by planting it near the base of | 
sparsely-foliaged trees, and allowing the long 
shoots to climb at will among the branches. 
A good range of colour is available, as a/| 
good many shades of blue and red can easily 
be procured from any good nursery. In my 
opinion, however, none exceed in loyeliness 
the wild red-flowered type. The variety | 
%. V. Ville de Lyon, a flower of which we | 
figure to-day, has bright carmine-red flowers, | 
deeper round the edges of the sepals. T. 


Bee Flowers.—Where certain sweet-per- 
fumed flowers, such as Mignonette, or those 
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giving abundant pollen, like the Borage 
family, are in bulk, it is interesting to watch 
the bees as they fly from flower to flower in 
search of food. It may well be a question 
whether bees, as they leave the hive, do feed 
close home, or whether they prefer to fly 
high and far afield; but in any case it is well 


‘ >] 
where these insects are kept, to 


provide 


| flowers close home productive of food, and 


that Mignonette and that grand Borage-wort, 
Anchusa italica, do in a wonderful degree. 
But, apart from furnishing bee food, Mignon- 
ette, when in full flower, fills the air with 
its rich perfume for a long season, as it will 
bloom without cessation for fully four 
months if the plants be of the spreading Giant 


| White, are on good soil, and are well thinned. 


As to the Anchusa, no blue flower gives such 
a glorious mass of colour as that does. A 
breadth of a dozen or more strong plants, 
4 feet in height, provides, indeed, a grand 
mass of beautiful colour.—D. 


Anemone fulgens.—The brilliant scarlet 
of this Windflower is invaluable in the early 


From a photograph by Mr. CO. Jones, Bourne, Lincoln, 


spring garden; but, unfortunately, in many 
localities the plant deteriorates rapidly. In 
some soils and sites it often proves capricious 
in its behaviour, and it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to determine with any certainty the 
position and compost in which it is likely to 
succeed. It sometimes flourishes and _ be- 
comes permanently established in a variety 
of soils, and often fails to succeed for any 
length of time under, apparently, precisely 
similar conditions. In heavy loam in South 
Devon an exceptionally fine clump, that bears 
flowers fully 4 inches across, has not been 
disturbed for a dozen years, and every 
season self-sown seedlings spring up around 
the parent plants. In a cold and elevated 
garden in Mid-Wales, in a very poor staple 
that might almost be termed gravel and only 
6 inches deep, plants raised from seed fifteen 
years ago have grown and flourished freely ; 


Suffolk, 


in in light soil mixed with leaf- 
mould, the behaviour of the undisturbed 


tubers has been equally satisfactory ; and in 
a Cornish orchard it has been established in 
the Grass for several years. It has been 


| stated that better results are obtained from 
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home-raised seedlings than from purchased 
tubers, but in some of the successful in- 
stances mentioned above the plants were from 
tubers. In some cases this Anemone makes 
a fine show the season after planting, but 
never blooms satisfactorily again. Where 
this happens it has been recommended that 
the tubers should be lifted after the foliage 
has died down and subjected to a thorough 
baking in the greenhouse through the sum- 
mer; but even when this method has been 
adopted the following result has often been 
unfavourable. In instances where this 
Anemcne fails after the first season the only 
way to obtain a brilliant display is to pur- 
chase fresh tubers annually or to raise seed- 
lings every year, throwing the plants away 
after their first flowering. In noting the 
varied behaviour of this Anemone under con- 
ditions of soil and exposure apparently iden- 
tical, here flourishing jn undiminished vigour 
for a period of ten years or more, here refus- 
ing to flower freely whether left undisturbed 
or lifted and dried off, one is inclined to 
think that the result is affected less by cul- 
tural solicitude than by some quality in the 


constitution of the soil.—S. W. FitTzHEer- 
BERT. 
Moving Crocuses.— Among the _ points 


which often puzzle the beginner in garden- 
ing is whether it is safe to remove Crocuses 
when in full growth or if it is necessary to 
allow them to remain until they have 
ripened off. A reply, to be satisfactory, 
would include the words ‘“‘it all depends,’ 
as in certain conditions they can be moved 
perfectly well even whén in bloom. Of 
course, it is easy enough and satisfactory 
enough to move a well-established clump 
bodily, with scarcely any disturbance to the 
corms and roots, and with the soil about 
them practically intact. Sometimes, how- 
ever, only one or two corms require to be 
removed, and even here I have found that 
these can be shifted when in full bloom, as 
well as before or after flowering without any 
injury. I have transplanted the Crocus at 
almost any time, and have generally had 
quite satisfactory results. Even imported 
plants, sent.under the roughest conditions 
and some time on the way by parcel post, 
have generally pulled through, although it 
might take a year or two before they at- 
tained their proper strength. I believe, 
however, that the worst time is a little after 
flowering and when the plants are complet- 
ing their growth for next year’s work. At 
that time, if removed, they take longer to 
recuperate, and if not well attended to at the 
time of removal will suffer severely. All the 
Crocuses when shifted in growth require 
some little attenfion, and one of the prime 
needs of these bulbs at that time is to work 
the soil well about the corms and among the 
roots, making it firm, but not too hard. | 
always give a good watering also, within a 
day or two, if the weather is dry, this set- 
tling the soil about the roots and corms. If 
the soil is already moist more care in plant- 
ing is necessary to ensure that it is not 
jammed about the Crocuses in a wet, paste- 
like condition. With some little care even 
the choicest Crocus species and varieties may 
be removed when in full growth without 
; Lowe NEA 

suffering. Shute De 

The Rush-leaved Narcissus.—Narcissus junci- 
folius is one of the dainty little Narcissi which are 
only to be met with in the gardens of the few who 
venture out of the beaten track followed by the 
majority of growers of the Narcissus and who can 
appreciate more than mere size in flowers. It is so 
pleasing on the rock garden that a little group of a 
dozen bulbs or so will delight everybody who sees it. 
It is only 3 inches or 4 inches high, and affords us 
lovely little rich-yellow flowers, which have been 
suitably described as about the size of a Buttercup. 
Charming on the select rockery, it is equally so when 
about a dozen bulbs are grown in a_ pot. It is 
wonderfully cheap, and a dozen can be purchased for 
a shilling or so.—S. A 


Clematises in pairs.—At the time when many 
Clematises are now being planted it is well to remem- 
ber that there are dozens more than Jackmanni fit 
for blooming in the open, and that some of them are 
very beautiful when seen clambering together up a 
house wall or along a rafter. Henryi is one of the 
hardiest of whites, and a splendid companion will be 
found in Lawsoniana, pale rosy-purple; Fairy Queen, 
flesh: and Edouard Andre, a mulberry-red, look well 
together. Lord Nevill, plum-colour, and Lady Londes- 
borough, silvery-grey, make a capital pair either side 
of an arch. Clematises are best served when planted 
in rich soil, and during the season benefit by stimu- 
lants.—WOODBASTWICK. 
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ROSES. 

SOME NEW ROSES FOR POT CULTURE. 
THE demand for the Tea Rose for pots is 
rapidly declining, excepting in the case of a 
few varieties, such as Bridesmaid, which 
probably will always be in request. The 
Hybrid Teas gain in favour every year, so 
much so that raisers seem to strain a point 
in order to class their novelties among this 
popular group. There are some beautiful 
recent introductions that would afford un- 
bounded pleasure to the amateur if he pos- 
sessed a greenhouse, for not only would he 
have the advantage of seeing the new varie- 
ties much earlier, but the plants would afford 
him some excellent buds for budding. If the 
object be mainly to obtain buds, the amateur 
should obtain the plants at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, and when received repot them 
into 8-inch pots, for they will presumably be 
well rooted plants in 5-inch or 6-inch pots. 
Keep the plants growing freely by affording 
a nice humid atmosphere, and by August a 
fine lot of buds will be available. After re- 
moving the buds, the plants may be planted 
outdoors or grown on for pot culture. Un- 
questionably 

JosEPH Lowe (H.T.) is one of the most 
beautiful of indoor Roses, combining in its 
magnificent blossoms all the beauty of colour 
of Mme. Abel Chatenay with the splendid 
petal of a Mrs. W. J. Grant. With these 
qualifications can anyone marvel at its popu- 
larity? I think it is now commonly under- 
stood that this Rose and Lady Faire are 
identical. The 

Lyon RoskE (Pernettiana) is another ster- 
ling novelty for greenhouse culture. Here we 
do not have to fear the vicissitudes of the 
weather, so that good, sound wood is always 
available. The shades of shrimp _ pink, 
coral red, and chrome yellow, all in one 
blossom, must attract the most fastidious, 
and when this is combined with beauty of 
form and a sweet fragrance, we have almost 
an ideal flower. 

RHEA Rep (H.T.) provides us_ with 
another red variety. The crossing of Ameri- 
can Beauty with a red seedling by the raiser 
of Richmond, Mr. E. G. Hill, has resulted 
in what one might have expected—namely, 


a bold, handsome flower, with a good, 
vigorous growth and delicious fragrance. 


Of course, Richmond is now well known, 
and, therefore, it cannot be said to be new. 

Mrs. Davip JARDINE (H.T.) is a bright 
rosy-pink flower, with a lovely form and very 
sweet. It certainly will become a popular 
forcing Rose by reason of its erect stems— 
indeed, a forcing Rose that does not possess 
this qualification is not wanted now. 

MME. SEGOND WEBER (H.T.) comes from 
Antoine Rivoire, possibly one of the best 
forcing Roses known, crossed with Souvenir 
de. V. Hugo, a charming Tea Rose now little 
grown. It is a fine, lasting flower, with 
grand petals of a clear, bright salmon-rose 
colour. It is handsome in all stages of de- 
velopment. This variety is destined to be- 
come very popular. 

Mme. P. EvULER (H.T.) is another of the 
Antoine Rivoire seedlings crossed with Kil- 
larney. In this the colour is very distinct, a 
sort of vermilion rose, the flowers very large, 
and lasting well, whilst the growth is excel- 
lent. 

WHITE KiInnuARNEY (H.T.).—There is no 
doubt that growers will want to propagate 
this largely. The Americans think highly of 
it, and they are excellent judges of indoor 
Roses. Strange this old Rose should sport in 
two or three places at one time—twice, I be- 
lieve, in America, and once, if not more, in 
England. I believe the American sports are 
already on the market. 

WILLIAM SHEAN (H.T.) will, possibly, sur- 
pass any novelty for size. Even if it but 
yields a few blossoms, these are most attrac- 
tive. The huge pink ochre-veined flowers 
make grand single specimens for vases, if 
cut with long stems. 

YVONNE VACHEROT (H.T.) is yet another 
descendant of Antoine Rivoire, crossed with 
the old and well tried Souvenir d’un Ami. 
The colour is porcelain’ white tinted with 
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pale rose. This Rose possesses a fine long 
bud and long stalks. In 

Mme. MAURICE DE LuzE (H.T.), raised 
by M. Pernet Ducher, the colour is deep 
rose-pink with carmine centre. The petals 
are large and broad, and the form is cupped. 
The buds are grand, produced on long stems. 
This is a first-rate sort, and most distinct. 

LAURENT CARLE (H.T.), from the same 


raiser, has _ brilliant, velvety, carmine 
flowers. These are of large size and perfect 
form. A grand addition to the deep-coloured 


forcing Roses. 

MOLLY SHARMAN CRAWFORD (H.T.) is 
likely to prove one of our best white forcing 
Roses, and is certainly one of the best varie- 
ties sent out by Messrs. A. Dickson and 
Sons. In size, fulness, and beauty of form 
this Rose stands out as one of superior merit. 

QUEEN OF SPAIN (H.T.) is a very lovely 
Rose for pot culture, the growth is excellent, 
and the lasting quality of the blossoms will 
make this variety very valuable. 

Dora (H.T.) is one of those large-flowered 
sorts that remind one of Captain Christy 
and Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. The colour is 
a peach-blossom pink with.a_ silvery-blush 
suffusion. For vases this Rose would be 
excellent, its growth being very rigid. 

ALBATROSS (H.T.) is a Rose of the White 
Lady type, but with a much stronger growth. 
The faint blush-pink tinting on an ivory- 
white ground makes a very lovely flower, and 
it almost equals in size Frau Karl Druschki, 
while it is a much fuller Rose. No one 
should miss obtaining 

Mrs. AARON Warp (H.T.), for under glass 
it yields a lovely Indian-yellow bloom, a 
colour always admired and none too plenti- 
ful. Its buds make admirable button-hole 
flowers, much resembling Lady Roberts. It 
should prove a good market variety. 

MARQUISE DE SINETY (H.T.) cannot be 
omitted, for it is one of the mest distinctly 
coloured Roses in the whole collection. 
Ochre yellow and carmine may faintly de- 
scribe its wonderful colours. 

GROSSHERZOG FRIEDRICH 
from Herr Lambert, of Trier. It is a cross 
between Caroline Testout and Meta. The 
colour is deep yellowish-rose shading to 
carmine rese. The flowers are of moderate 
size, very sweet and lasting. The following 
four Hybrid Tea novelties from the same 
raiser should prove first-rate pot Roses— 
namely, Frau Geheimrat; Dr. Staub, a cross 
between Mrs. W. J. Grant, and Duke of 
Edinburgh; Frau Oberhofgartner Singer, 
from Jules Margottin and Mme. E. Boullet; 
Frau Phillip Siesmayer; and Frau Rose 
Benary, from the beautiful orange-yellow 
Ferdinand Batel and Liberty. Other ex- 
cellent Hybrid Tea novelties for pot 
work are Hector Mackenzie, Chateau de 
Clos Vougeot, Comtesse Icy Hurdegg, Celia, 
Klaine, Lady Ashtown, La Galissiere, Kron- 
prinzessin Cecilie, and Mrs. A. R. Waddell; 
whilst among the Tea-scented eroup none 
are so lovely as Alix Roussel and Mme. Paul 
Varin Bernier, the latter a gain to the yellow 
Roses, although somewhat small. 

Those who desire to keep up to date with 
pot-grown ramblers should add Paradise, 
Goldfinch, Veilchenblau, Tausendschon, 
Bordeaux, Delight, and, above all, the white 
Dorothy Perkins. This last will make a 
most delightful snowy pillar of blossom that 
will contrast well with the pink variety and 
Hiawatha. 

The tiny little Polyantha- Roses now so 
numerous have received excellent additions 
in the two sports of Mme. Norbert Levavas- 
seur—namely, Mrs. W. H. Cutbush and 
Maman Levavasseur. This latter is termed 
the baby Dorothy, why, it would be difficult 
to say. Phyllis is also a lovely sort; but I 
think the best of all is Mrs. W. H. Cutbush. 
Wherever exhibited last year, it attracted 
attention. Rosel Dach is also a charming 
little pot plant, with blossoms not unlike 
very pale Apple-blossoms. 

Among the monthly or China Roses, Char- 
lotte Klemm is one of the best additions. It 
should be grown in quantity. One could 
conceive nothing more lovely than a number 


(H.T.) comes 


of this Rose grown in 48 pots grouped 
around a well flowered pillar of White 
Dorothy. I cannot really recommend Aenn- 
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chen Muller, for its strong predilection to 
mildew will be against it, especially as a pot 
plant, for one plant of it is enough to taint 
a whole house of Roses. Rosa. 





SOME GOOD AUTUMN-FLOWERING 
PILLAR AND PERGOLA ROSES. 


Now that the autumn Rose garden has be- 
come such a feature, there is naturally a 
desire to plant as many autumn-flowering 
climbing Roses as is possible. While we 
cannot hope to have such a glorious display 
as the Rambler and Wichuraiana Roses give 
us in June, July, and August, yet there are 
some few sorts among the autumnal bloomers 
that make a very creditable show. We can 
claim 

DorRoTHY PERKINS as an autumnal, and 
also, of course, its white sport, because there 
is indeed a very fair amount of trusses pro- 
duced quite late, and their prodigious yet 
graceful growths are highly decorative in 
themselves. The Noisettes furnish us with 
some excellent autumnal climbers. Who has 
not admired the chaste beauty of 

AIMEE VIBERT, with its huge, snow-white 
clusters of blossom, borne amid a wealth of 
delightful shiny foliage that is as near ever- 
green as probably we shall get. Then there 
is 

LONGWORTH RAMBLER, a variety yielding 
beautiful clusters of buds and loose blossoms, 
and of such a pleasing shade of cherry-pink. 
The foliage is very bright and cheerful-look- 
ing, setting off the clusters of pretty buds and 
blossoms most effectively. This makes really 
fine, showy standards, a method of growing 
it that should be adopted as much as possible 
in the autumnal Rose garden. Indeed, most 
of the sorts I shall name would do admirably 
on stems, and they would be certain to lend 
a dignity to the garden. For a sheltered 
arch or pillar of pergola, the popular old 
favourite, 

Wm. ALLEN RICHARDSON, is a source of 
much pleasure, for it will in the autumn pro- 
duce some very deep-coloured buds free from 
that white appearance so objectionable in 
the summer. 

ALISTER STELLA GRAY must always find a 
place. It is one of the loveliest of climbing 
Roses, flowering early and late, yielding num- 
berless clusters of its small yellow blossoms, 
so wonderfully like those of Claire Jacquier, 
but much hardier and more freely produced. 
The Hybrids of Rosa moschata are invaluable 
for autumn blooming. A very delightful sort 
sent out by Herr Peter Lambert of Trier is 
named 

TRIER, certainly one of the best additions 
of later years. There are a creamy-white 
colouring in its semi-double blossoms, and a 
peculiar Musk-like fragrance. The trucses 
are large, of a pyramidal shape. This rose 
is not a rampant grower, neither is it weakly, 
but, given a good start, it soon makes head- 
way. 

SNOWSTORM is a very free bloomer, but I 
am afraid its growth is not quite strong 
enough for pergola work, but admirably 
suited for the upright supports, blended, per- 
haps, with that most vivid of autumn Roses, 

GLOIRE DES ROSOMANES.—I wish we could 
get a real climbing habit into this Rose, for 
one could desire nothing more brilliant. It is 
a free seeder; therefore, we may possibly 
have someone taking up its improvement 
some day, for there should be some grand 
offspring from a Rose that has given us 
General Jacqueminot and, indirectly, 
Liberty. 

Barpou Jos will never be supplanted. 
Where have we a Rose with such a glorious, 
velvety shading? What a splendid standard 
it would make! Given more Roses of this 
type on stems, and there would be less re- 
proach hurled at standard Roses, for its 
elegant, semi-drooping growths would be set 
off to their best advantage. 

BELLE VICHYSOISE, sent out by Leveque 
some fourteen years ago, is a pretty cluster 
variety, rosy-white in colour, and most useful 
for our present purpose. 

ZEPHERIN DROUHIN should find a place in 
every garden. ‘There is no Rose of such a 
lovely rosy-pink colouring, and it is so sweetly 
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scented. 
pillar Rose. The Hybrid Bourbons must not 
be overlooked, and there is one of their num. 
ber I would place in the twelve best Roses 
for the garden. I refer to 

Mme. Isaac PERIERE.—How refreshing is 
its fragrance, and what massive blossoms, 
even though not of quite so grand a colour 
as one might desire, yet in the garden, be it 
on pillar or as a standard, every flower tells. 
A seedling from it, named 

Mrs. Paut, and its white sport, Mrs. Alan 
Chandler, cannot be omitted. Their half- 
open blossoms, so Camellia-like in appear- 





ance, are so distinct that one must welcome ' 


them for this alone, and their 
sturdy vigour fits them for 
any garden, even where smoke 
abounds. From the Rugosa 
section we can select 

Biranc DouBLE DE CourR- 
BET, which still holds its own 
as one of our best and purest 
white Roses, and not even the 
newcomer, 

SOUVENIR DE PHILEMON 
CocHET, although, perhaps, 
more double, can surpass it 
in snowy whiteness ‘or in the 
beauty of its elongated, Niphe- 
tos-like buds. We do not get 
a great wealth of autumn blos- 
som from 

CONRAD IF, MEYER, but we 
must include it here, for is it 
not one of our most vigorous 
shrub Roses? We shall not be 
long before we have a whole 
host of Roses of the 

ARDs ROVER type, and right 
welcome will they be if they 
keep up their free autumn- 
flowering propensity. I have 
raised a delightfully fragrant 
Rose, with a colour even sur- 
passing Liberty, from a cress 
between a dwarf - growing 
Hybrid Tea and the dwarf- 
growing Victor Hugo. One of 
the offspring of this cross was 
a fast-growing climber, with 
richly - “coloured, deliciously - 
scented blossoms, so that I 
look hopefully to the future, 
especially for our autumnal 
display, feeling. sure our 
gardens then will equal, if not 
surpass, the June and July dis- 
play, for the cooler days will 
add beauty and _ stability to 
the semi-double flowers, with 
which many modern novelties 
are endowed. 

I cannot describe individu- 
ally the many excellent, fast- 
growing Teas and Hybrid 
Teas, for they are numerous; 
but no one should neglect 
to plant Gloire de Dijon 
and its lovely children, 
Kaiserin Friedrich, Mme. Be- 
rard, and Bouquet d’Or; or 
omit such sorts as Gaston 
Chandon, Progrés, Mme. Jules 
Gravereaux, Mme. Alfred Car- 
riére, Mme. Wagram, ete. ; 
nor should such sorts as 
Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
Lady Waterlow, Johanna 
Sebus, Gruss an  Teplitz, 
La France de ’89, Noella 
Nabonnand, Sarah Bernhardt, Francois 
Crousse, and Monsieur Desir be omitted, 
for they will give splendid large blcssoms if 
well looked after, and provided with a good 
store of rich soil placed well beneath their 
roots, from which they can draw to main- 
tain their autumnal beauty. For small 
hedges, to add beauty and free blossoming to 
the autumn garden, I may mention Stanwell 
Perpetual Scotch, Perpetual Thalia, Coral- 
lina, Comtesse de Cayla, Laurette Meesimy, 
Jean Bach, Sisley, Fellenberg, and last, but 
not least, the beautiful Armosa or Hermosa. 
Before forming these hedges see that the 
ground has been deeply dug and plenty of 
manure incorporated with the soil. Rosa. 








It makes a good, moderately tall | | 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Climbing Roses failing.—I have two climbing 
| Roses in my greenhouse (Niphetos and Maréchal 
Niel), about three years old. Last season they did 
well, and went to rest during the winter. They re- 
cently began to grow, and looked perfectly healthy, 
when they suddenly showed signs of going wrong, 
the leaves drooped and withered, and Iam at a loss 
to understand the cause of the sudden collapse. 
Will you kindly tell me what is wrong? I enclose 
some of the leaves. The dust on them is sulphur, 
which I used in the belief that there might be signs 
of mildew, but both plants continue to get worse, 
and look like dying.—ALF HAWES 

[Both varieties—-Climbing Niphetos and 
Maréchal Niel—retain their last season’s 
foliage for a lee Nes time when kept 
under glass. Some of the foliage you have 








Polypodium piloselloides, 


sent is certainly that which was produced last 
year, and which would naturally decay as 
soon as growth becomes active. <A few of the 
leaves had evidently suffered from the effects 
of the sun shining through a defective por- 
tion of the glass, which has produced what is 
generally termed ‘‘scorch.’’ Hither you must 
have shading of some kind on the glass when 
the sun shines out brightly, or you must find 
out the flaws in the glass and paint them over 
with white paint. Keep the syringe freely 
plied among the foliage, directing the water 
well under the leaves. This will check red- 
spider, which is often very prevalent at this 
season. If you examine the under side of the 
+ foliage with a lens, you will probably see the 
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little insects running about. These cause 
that rusty appearance often too prevalent 
upon forced Roses, causing the foliage to 
drop prematurely. The best remedy is a 
moist, buoyant atmosphere. If the wood ap- 
pears healthy, we think you have no cause for 
alarm ; but, should the contrary be the case, 
there is probably canker at the junction 
where plants were grafted. If so, your best 
plan would be to replace them at once with 
healthy specimens. | 


FERNS, 





POLY PODIUM PILOSELLOIDES. 


THIS pretty little Fern, photographed from 
a specimen in Messrs. H. B. May and Sons’ 
collection, is a native of the West Indies, 
and, therefore, requires warm culture. It 
is named piloselloides owing to a fan- 
cied resemblance in the barren fronds 
to a mouse’s ear. The fronds are of 
two shapes; the barren ones are 2 inches 
to 8 inches long, by about an inch wide, 
the fertile ones narrower and lower, with 
two parallel lines of large, bright orange 
spore-heaps, similar to those of our 
native Polypody (P. vulgare). Both types 
of fronds are somewhat hairy. As will be 
seen by the illustration, it is well adapted 
for culture on old Tree-Fern stumps, to 
which the travelling rhizomes adhere, throw- 
ing up the fronds at short distances, so as 


eventually to entirely cover the stump. As 
it is perfectly evergreen, it is well adapted 
for decoration all the year round. D. 





VARIEGATED FERNS 

ALL Ferns whose. variegated iemactae is con- 
stant well deserve special attention, being 
attractive at all seasons of the year, but par- 
ticularly so in the winter. Although not 
numerous, variegated Ferns must, for the 
sake of simplifying their culture, be divided 
into two sections—those which require stove- 
heat, and those which, even during the winter 
months, are satisfied with cool treatment. 

Stove FERNsS.—Of these the popular East- 
Indian Pteris argyrea may justly be con- 
sidered one of the best representatives, as it 
is a robust grower, with gracefully-arching 
fronds, which under liberal treatment often 
attain large dimensions, and also on account 
of its variegation being particularly well de- 
fined and striking, the silvery- white in the 

entre of the fronds and pinne contrasting in 
a a pleasing manner with the lively green by 
which it is surrounded in every other part of 
the plant. Although it is sometimes recom- 
mended for growing in a cool-hous2, where it 
does very well in summer, it evidently re- 
quires a higher temperature in winter, as 
under cool tepathenk it almost invariably 
shows a tendency to assume a_ brownish 
colour, thus clearly indicating its dislike to 
cold. Then there is the charming Pteris tri- 
color, also an East-Indian species, but, un- 
fortunately, one which is generally con- 
sidered to be somewhat diffic ult to manage — 
indeed, it is only now and then that it is 
seen in good condition, and yet seemingly 
without any special point in its culture being 
noticeable, in reality its well-being seeming 
to depend more on local or climatic in- 
fluences than on even skilful treatment. As 
a proof of this it may be stated that in some 
places, where for years it only existed, it 
occasionally makes a sudden rush, and for a 
certain time afterwards grows apace. 

GREENHOUSE FERNS.—Amongst these may 
be found some finely variegated kinds. The 
one which reasonably claims to be the most 
distinct, and at the same time most gener- 
allv useful, is the widely-spread Pteris 
eretica albo-lineata, from Japan. It is a 
very popular plant in Covent Garden Market, 
and many thousands of it are sold there every 
year. The well-deserved favour in which 
this Fern is held is undoubtedly due as much 
to its enduring character as to the beauty of 
its vari iegation. It is particularly well 
adapted for room decoration, where, pro- 
vided it receives careful treatment, it will 
remain for a long time in perfect health, the 
broad silvery bands which occupy the centre 
of its fronds and the bright green colour 
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peculiar to their edges being very attractive. 
This species differs from other Pterises in 
that the barren and fertile fronds. are dis- 
similar, the barren ones furnishing the body 
of the plant, while the fertile ones, erect and 
well above the others, give it a highly orna- 
mental appearance. Pteris nemoralis varie- 
gata is another greenhouse variegated Fern, 
but, as in Pteris serrulata cristata, the varie- 
gation, though constant, is not very distinct. 
In Lastrea cristata variegata we have a fine 
Japanese variegated Fern, and one of the 
most enduring for a cool-house. ' 





HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—There is always work 
among Roses. If budded on the Brier or 
the Manetti, especially the latter, a close 
watch must be kept upon the bottoms of the 
stems, and all suckers appearing must he 
promptly removed. Stakes and labels may 
also require renewal. 
making their appearance now, especially on 
wall Roses, which are now forward in growth. 
Tobacco-powder is easily applied, and is 
generally effective. Quassia extract makes 
an effective wash. Grass-seeds will soon 
germinate now, and if the soil has been well 
worked and manured, a good lawn will re- 
sult. We find a considerable advantage in 
covering the seeds with a mixture of fine soil 
and a small proportion of artificial manure. 
This hastens growth, and a light covering 
protects the seeds from the birds, Sow 
Sweet Peas for succession, and plant out 
any. still left. To cbtain fine flowers, thin 
planting is necessary. Sow plenty of Mig- 
nonette and Night-scented Stocks to add to 
the fragrance of the garden. Musk-seeds 
may be sown thinly in a moist, shady spot. 
The change in the weather is bringing on the 
spring flowers with a rush; bulbs are now 
making a brave show. Bulbs of all kinds 
which have been forced in pots or otherwise 
may be planted out. Plant out Hollyhocks. 

Fruit garden.—Head back young trees 
which have been planted long enough to have 
obtained some hold of the soil. 


of the tree, and when that is accomplished, | 


less cutting back is required. The general 
pruning is finished, or should be, now. 


Peaches and Apricots are in blossom, and | 


Plums nearly so. The prospects of a good 
fruit-crop this season are now promising. 
The next business is to watch for insects, 
especially in the case of Peach-trees, as 
ereen and black aphides will, if permitted, 
soon begin operations. The best remedy is 
Tobacco-powder distributed by an elastic in- 
strument, which is very easily used. If 
taken in time, there will be no_ insect 
trouble. Look round recently-grafted fruit- 
trees, and fill in cracks in the clay, if any. 
Young stocks are best grafted low down, 
clayed, and a ridge raised to cover the union. 
Treated in this way, there is no cracking, 
and grafts, if the work is properly done, do 
not fail. Mulch all recentlv-nlanted fruit- 
trees with manure, and if the weather con- 
tinues hot and dry, give a soaking of water. 
Finish pruning and training Iigs. A 
sprinkling of lime will be beneficial to Mul- 
berries. — 

Vegetable garden.—This has been a busy 
time in seed-sowing, but all arrears will 
have been fetched up. Attention should be 
given to successional crops of Peas, Beans, 
Lettuces, Radishes, Spinach. New Zealand 
Spinach is very useful in hot summers. It 
is not really a Spinach, but is a good sub- 
stitute, as 1s also the Spinach Beet, which 
may be sown now. A row or two will give a 
long succession of succulent leaves. Sow 
in drills 15 inches to 18 inches apart, and 
thin to 8 inches or 9 inches. If the ordinary 
winter Spinach is cut down as soon as it 
begins to run, a second crop of young, suc- 
culent leaves will spring from the bottom. 
The Mercury, or Good King Henry is a very 
useful green vegetable used as Spinach at 
this season and later. It is rather coarse in 


flavour, but-is grown a good deal in Lin- | 


colnshire, being so perfectly hardy and last- 


ing. It may be increased by offsets from the | 


roots or seeds. 


ve There is yet time to trans- 
p an 


Asparagus. Cover with rich soil 


Green-fly will soon be | 


The object | 
is to secure enough breaks to form the base | 


2 inches deep. One or two-year-old roots are 
best for making new plantations. Late Sea- 
kale should be covered a foot deep with ashes 
or porous soil, Plant out any Lettuces still 
in seed-bed. Earth up young Cabbages, and 
sow, if not already done, all winter greens. 


Conservatory.—lires may be discontinued 
now in cool-houses, but in our changeable 
climate it is as well to be prepared to light 
| fires again in the conservatory when the sun 
disappears and the wind veers round to the 
north-east—in fact, we are never quite safe 
till June comes in, though there are days in 
April and May when fires may be smothered 
with ashes early in the morning. For several 
mornings now the thermometer has _ been 
over 50 degs. early in the morning without 
fire. Young hands waste a good deal of fuel 
unless the supervision is very close, and fire- 
heat on a bright day is worse than useless. 
The Kennedyas are a very interesting race of 


New Holland climbing or twining plants 
planted out in the conservatory. If they 


,have anything to cling to, they scon cover a 
considerable space, and produce many bright 
| flowers, which, though individually small, are 
numerous enough to make a bright show. 
They grow freely in peat and loam. Trum- 
| pet Lilies are abundant now, but there have 
been some wasters among our bulbs this sea- 
son. This goes to prove that cheaper bulbs 
cannot always be relied upon; only the best 
| bulbs should be bought for forcing. Weaker 
bulbs may come better later. Spirezas have 
been cheaper than usual this season, and the 
plants have flowered well. In Holland they 
are planted near the dykes, where the soil is 
moist,,so they are grown cheaply. The 
Silver and Golden-leaved Maples are useful 
for toning down flowering plants. If nice- 
shaped plants are potted up during autumn, 
and brought on in gentle heat, they are very 
useful for furnishing cool corridors or un- 
heated conservatories. Young plants of 
| berry-bearing Solanums should be potted 
into 4-inch pots, and early in June may be 
planted out or grown on in pots. The plants 
|usually produce more berries when planted 
out in a sunny position, to be lifted again in 
September. ‘The large silver-leaved forms of 
| Euonymus, when trained as pyramids or 
standards, are very useful plants for decora- 
tive work, and are easily propagated in mode- 
rate heat at this season. 


The north-house.—This is a very useful 
| structure at this season, when we want to 
prolong the blooming season of any plant. 
|In a sunny house, even if shaded, flowers of 
Azaleas and Pelargoniums soon fade, and 
it is not always convenient to shade every- 
thing; but in the north-house, when the 
paths are kept damp, the flowers are more 
lasting. Exhibitors know the value of a 
/house with a north aspect. Years ago, when 
we used to exhibit, we have often known the 
value of an open shed during a hot spell to 
_ keep plants in condition for any special pur- 
pose. I remember visiting an exhibiting 
friend, and found most of his best plants in 
sheds and outbuildings to keep them back for 
|some particular show or some special func- 
|/ tion, and it is desirable to be in a position to 
hold things in check till wanted. But wher- 
ever the plants are kept, if they are to 
preserve their freshness, they must be shel- 
tered from wind, and have moisture in the 
_ atmosphere. 
Stove.—This house must be provided with 
|shade now, but the shade should only be 
used when absolutely necessary. Plants will 
grow freely under a white-washed roof, but 
/the growth will be weak and will not bear 
'exposure, therefore all Ferns grown for cut- 
'ting should only be shaded when the sun 
| shines, and the shade should be thin. Using 
| less shade and more moisture in the atmos- 
phere is a wise course to follow, as, when the 
atmosphere is charged with moisture, there 
| will be no scorching. This means more 
watchfulness, but the hardy growth, if re- 
quired for cutting, pays for it. Change of 
position is always beneficial to plants under 
glass, so that all sides may come under the 
influence of light, and frequent rearrange- 
/ment gives a chance for opening out and 
giving more space to growing specimens. 
Allamandas should be trained up near the 
‘glass to ripen the growth, especially at the 
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ends of the shoots, where the flower-buds 
form, lLiquid-manure may be useful now to 
these and many other things. 


Late Peaches.—Disbudding should have 
attention now. So much has been written 
about this lately that it scarcely requires 
amplifying at present. Stated briefly, the 
only absolutely necessary growths are one 
near the base and a leader, and the latter 
may be stopped when a foot or so long if the 
space is limited. But it will be better not 
to remove 6o much foliage all at once. The 
Peach makes a lot of wood if permitted, and 
if all the useless young wood were removed 
at one and the same time, a check might be 
given to the roots that would have an in- 
jurious effect upon the health and progress 
of the trees. I hope this has been made 
clear. 

K. Hoppay. 





THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


May 3rd.—Made a sowing of long-rooted 
Beet. Looked over Peaches on wall, to use 
Tobacco-powder. A few of the shoots have 
been rubbed off where crowded, but not much 
will be done now, as the young fruits want 
shelter. Some of the Apricot and Peach- 
trecs on a hot south wall have been mulched 
to keep in the moisture, as this particular 
border dries very quickly. Thinned early 
Horn Carrots a little where crowded, but 
Carrots may be used in a young state. 


May 4th.—Bedding plants are being moved 
to cool-frames and turf-pits, for the double 
purpose of clearing the house and hardening 
the plants. Chrysanthemums ane in cold- 
frames with lights off during the day, to fit 
them to go outside altogether, where coal- 
ash-beds are prepared for them. The ear- 
liest plants are in 5-inch pots, but many of 
the later sorts are still in small pots. Some 
will be planted out for lifting in autumn, 
and others will remain in pots. 


May 5th.—All forced bulbs, as they come 
from the conservatory, except Freesias, are 
planted out. Freesias must be well 
ripened in the sunshine for flowering early, 
and well next winter. Finished planting 
Anemones and Gladioli. A few Lily bulbs 
which had been overlooked have also been 
planted round the margin of a Rhododendron 
bed. Potted off Balsams and Cockscombs. 
These will be kept in a hotbed for a time 
near the glass. 

May 6th.—On bright, sunny days the paths 
of forcing-houses are damped down in the 
middle of the day, as well as at closing time ; 
this creates a genial atmosphere, and keeps 
out red-spider. To have a succession of 
Peas, the rule of fortnightly sowings is still 
kept up, and will be for some time. Only 
Marrow Peas are planted now. Usually the 
late Peas are planted in manured trenches, 
which have been some time prepared, 60 
that when the Peas are planted one only 
has to draw drills and plant the Peas 4 inches 
or 60 apart. 

May th.—Prepared trench for early 
Celery, and planted Lettuces on the ridges. 
Very good Lettuces are generally obtained ; 
the depth of soil, being considerable, suits 
them. Planted another house with Cucum- 
bers. They will do without bottom-heat now. 
Trained early Tomatoes, and rubbed off side- 
shoots. We are trying a new variety, named 
Early Dawn, alongside Sunrise, for compari- 
son. The latter is a favourite with us, espe- 
cially for early work. 

May 8th.—Shifted on a lot of Primula ob- 
conica. Moved Stocks, Asters, and other 
annuals to cold-frame to harden. When re- 
quired for cutting early, these are planted 
out. They are hardier than many people 
suppose. Planted Broad Beans and several 
rows of Scarlet Runners. Mulched and 
watered recently planted evergreen shrubs. 
Moved to conservatory plants coming into 
flower, chiefly Trumpet Lilies and Pelar- 
goniums. 





Will correspondents and advertisers kindly 
note that our telephone number 13 10402 Central, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, 
London, H.C. ? 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

APRIL 20TH, 1909. 
THIs meeting was very largely attended, ad- 
ditional interest being created by the display 
of Auriculas and Polyanthuses. We have, 
however, on former occasions seen both of 
these shown in larger numbers and in better 
—that is, more forward—condition, and, 
doubtless, the late flowering of the plants 
was responsible for keeping many exhibitors 
away. Roses were in strong force, and there 
were also some exceptionally brilliant dis- 
plays of Orchids and large collections of Daf- 
fodils. Spring-flowering hardy plants were 
both numerous and good, and there were also 
some Hippeastrums of excellent form and 
colouring. 

In the centre of the hall Messrs. Carter and 
Co., Holborn, had a large display of Schi- 
zanthus in pots and baskets, the latter, fully 
2 feet across, being suspended overiiead. Many 
good shades of colour were represented, and 
the well-flowered plants were in excellent 
condition. Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, brought a very effective group of 


forced shrubs, as Lilacs, Magnolias, Wis- 
tarias in white and mauve, Pyruses, and 


others, and in another group staged a very 
handsome lot of the perpetual-flowering Car- 
nations. Of these latter, the examples of 
Mrs. Burnett, Enchantress, Mrs. Lawson, 
and Robert Craig were excellent, while in 
the Malmaison set such pink-flowered varie- 
ties as Princess of Wales and Duchess of 
Westminster were seen to advantage. Lady 
Coventry, also a variety of the Malmaison 
Carnation, represents possibly the finest de- 
velopment in this section, the blooms being 
of immense size. Lady Coventry is a new 
addition to this group, and is of crimson- 
scarlet colour. From Enfield Messrs. Hugh 
Low and Co. brought a very formidable 
array of plants of the Bottle Brush-tree 
(Metrosideros floribunda), the plants being 
aflame with their richly coloured flower- 
heads. A great variety of Acacias also came 
from this firm, together with a superb lot of 
perpetual-flowering Carnations, and some new 
Roses, such as White Killarney, Lyon, and 
M. Segond Webber. Messrs. H. B. May 
and Sons, Edmonton, had an excellent group 
of Clematises, dwarf Polyantha Roses, Ver- 
bena Miss Willmott, Statices, and boxes of 
their excellent strain of Pansies. The 
group of hardy Ferns from this firm was espe- 
cially good, and contained a delightful assort- 


ment of crested Scolopendriums, together 
with Athyriums, Polystichums, Osmundas, 
Onoclea, Lastrea, and others. Mr. Geo. 


Mount, Canterbury, staged a fine exhibit of 
Roses in great variety, such as Captain Hay- 
ward, Liberty, Richmond, Mme. Abel Chate- 
nay, Mrs. John Laing, Lady Roberts, Sou- 
venir de Pierre Notting, and many more being 
seen in admirable condition. Mr. W. H. 
Page, Hampton, had a fine group of Lilies, 
Carnations, and Roses, the whole reflecting 
the highest credit on the cultivator. Messrs. 
Wm. Paul and Son, .Waltham Cross, had a 
large group of delightful Roses, the plants 
covered with bloom, Waltham Bride and 
Tausendschon being particularly fine. Mr. 
G. Prince, Longwerth, Berks, brought a 
lovely lot of Roses, which came in for a full 
share of admiration; Messrs. Frank Cant 
and Co., Colchester, being likewise respon- 
sible for a fine display of Roses in many 
kinds. Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, filled a large table with 
excellent Cinerarias, Gerberas, Hippeastrums, 
Clivias, and other plants, the whole making 
a fine display. From Colchester Messrs. 
R. W. Wallace and Co. brought materials for 
the construction of a rock garden, which was 
earried out in a pleasing and natural way. 
Among the plants employed we noted Viola 
gracilis, many species and varieties of Pri- 
mula, fritillarias, Tulipa clusiana, and 
others, Iris susiana, and the like. In another 
direction Messrs. Wallace staged a very fine 
lot of Darwin Tulips in pots. From Leonards- 
lee, Horsham, Sir Edmund Loder, Bart. (gr., 
Mr. W. A. Cook) brought several good and 
interesting examples of cut shrubs, as 
Camellias, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, Erica 
codonodes, together with some choice varie- 
ties of Daffodils, King Alfred being particu- 
larly good, and displaying great strength of 
leaf and stem. Messrs. Cannell and Sons, 


Swanley, brought a rich and telling lot of 
cut blooms of their handsome winter-flower- 
ing Zonal Pelargoniums. The Messrs. Sut- 
ton and Sons, Reading, filled a table with 
pots of the graceful Italian Hyacinths, which 
they grow in shades of white, blue, and pink, 
and which are so valuable in the cut state 
or when grouped in the conservatory. Ex- 
cellent pot-grown examples of Freesias were 
also shown by Messrs. Sutton. Messrs. T. S. 
Ware, Limited, Feltham, brought a very in- 
teresting lot of alpines in flower, arranging 
them on a rockery. Primula pulverulenta 


was particularly good, as were also P. fron- | 


dosa, P. rosea grandiflora, P. nivalis, 
Fritillarias, and many more. Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Keston, Kent, and the Guildford Hardy 
Plant Nursery also brought choice collec- 
tions of alpine and other plants. The Misses 
Hopkins, Shepperton, arranged a_ pretty 
rockwork exhibit, and employed a number of 
choice alpines for furnishing the same, the 
planting being done with skill and judgment. 
Messrs. Storrie and Storrie, Glencarse, N.B., 
brought a very interesting lot of Primulas 
and Polyanthuses, and of a capital strain. 





Baker’s, Wolverhampton, again arranged an | 


alpine exhibit, and employed a number of 
good flowering plants. Messrs. G. and A. 


Clark, Dover, set out a rock garden exhibit, | J ; : 
| from a ruptured liver, exertion of some kind 


with a tiny stream running through, giving 
a pretty effect. Bees, Limited, displayed a 
large group of plants of the new yellow, 
fragrant-flowered Primula Forresti from Yun- 
nan, a charming and showy plant, of con- 
siderable vigour and freedom of flowering. 
The plant was collected at an altitude of 
from 9,000 feet to 11,000 feet, and will, there- 
fore, doubtless prove quite hardy in British 
gardens. 


small group of new Roses, such as Amber, 


we believe, between the Teas and Rosa 
Wichuraiana. These are exceedingly pretty, 
and should make excellent varieties for small 
beds or as marginal plants to taller varieties. 
Violas and Pansies were well 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Rothesay. 

There were several excellent collections of 
Narcissi at this meeting, but the Daffodil 
specialist could not lose sight of the fact that 
the interesting gathering usually staged by 
the Rev. G. H. Engleheart at this season was 
missing, and one is inclined to look for good 
novelties in this direction. The largest group 
probably was that from Miss F. W. Currey, 
Lismore, Ireland, who staged a very fine 
assortment of these flowers; Horace, Dante, 
Chaucer, and Lycidas, all gems of the poeti- 





cus race, were seen to advantage. Apricot 
Lady Margaret Boscawen, Evangeline, 
Maggie May, The Geraldine, with finely- 


eoloured cup, with King Alfred and others, 
were in capital condition. Messrs. Hogg and 
Robertson, Dublin, also brought a fine assort- 
ment of Daffodils in great variety, the group 
being staged to advantage. Messrs. Pope 
and Sons, Birmingham, in addition to a 
large number of seedlings, staged Will Scar- 
lett, J. B. M. Camm, an old but very useful 
sort, Ben Simonite (a fine bicolor), Boat- 
swain (soft yellow trumpet sort), Gonzola 
(yellow), Ajax, James Veitch, Weardale Per- 
fection, Bernardine (with fine orange crown), 
and many more. Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden, also displayed a very fine 
lot, such magnificent novelties as Czarina 


being very prominent. Peter Barr, Loveli- 
ness, Red Emperor, of the Englehearti group, 
with a bold bicolor named Seraphim were 


R. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, had many 
good kinds, Crystal Queen, Fire Flame, King 
Alfred, King’s Norton, Weardale Perfection, 
Lucifer, and Primrose Queen being notable 
flowers. 





There were many fine collections of 
Orchids staged by well-known firms, and we 
refer our readers to the official list of awards 
for further particulars of them. The Auri- 
culas, though by no means equal, in point of 
merit or of numbers, to those of former 
years, were interesting. Mr. Mortimer, 
Farnham, also displayed a capital strain of 
Polyanthuses in well-developed plants. 

The Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
displayed baskets of their excellent April 


and Lord Kitchener, giants of the Leedsi set, | 


a few of the finer things in a fine lot. Messrs. | 


J Messrs. Paul and Sons, The Old | 
Nurseries, Cheshunt, arranged on the. floor a 


Iceberg, Topaz, and others, chiefly crosses, | 








Cabbages, the small yet firm hearts being of 
a very useful character. JF'orced Potatoes in 
several good sorts came from the Countess 
Cowper, Pangshanger, Herts. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Right to shoot tame pigeons.—A flock of tame 
pigeons is making depredations on my neighbours’ 
gardens. If the pigeons visit my garden, am I en- 
titled to destroy them, or what remedy have 1? I 


do not know at present to whom they belong.— 
NORTHWOOD. 


[You have no right whatever to destroy 
them, and if you do so the owners may sue 
you for damages. The only legal course 
would be to find out to whom the pigeons 
belong, and send in an account of damage 
done by them; then, if this account is not 
paid, sue the owner for the amount claimed. 
You must, of course, take steps to find out the 
owner.—BARRISTER. | 


BIRDS. 


Canary dying (J. J/.).—Your bird died 


probably hastening death. In appearance, 
the bird seemed much older than the age 


| given, and it would not have lived for many 


more months, in any case. Canaries are 
much better without sugar or sweets of any 
kind. Has the bird been well supplied with 
proper greenstuff? Appearances lead one 
to assume that greenstuff has been somewhat 
restricted.—J. T. Brrp. 

Bird, death of (IV. 2.).—The bird examined 
died from acute bronchitis, for which, prob- 
ably, the late severe weather was primarily 
responsible. The bird, too, was rather fatter 
than is desirable, and because of this it 


| would be wise to give rather less canary-seed. 
| By the time this is in print your remaining 
shown by | 


birds will probably have recovered, the 
weather having become much milder. If they 
have not, give them a warm, moist atmos- 
phere—a small vessel of water kept boiling 
upon a lamp will effect this—for a time, until 
the difficulty in breathing disappears. I 
would suggest cod-liver oil in preference to 
the castor oil. Give each bird one drop in 
the early morning and at dusk.—J. T. Brrp. 


POULTRY. 


Poultry Post-mortems.—We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Icknield-street, Bir- 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
Dead bedies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre- 
vious to death, also how the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. 
should be sent separately. 





Minorca cock (Macbeth ).—The death was 
due to tubereular lung disease. This is, un- 
doubtedly contagious, and I should strongly 
advise you to see at once to the ventilation 
of your roosting-places. It is probable at the 
present time affecting more of the poultry, 
and may cause a good many future losses. 
The only cure is fresh air day and night, and 
by way of medicine, say, cod liver oil in the 
form of capsules combined with quinine. It 
would certainly not be wise to breed from 
any birds tainted with this malady, as it is 
understocd to be hereditary in its character, 
or, if not actually handed down in this way, 
it is conveyed in the form of an hereditary 
predisposition.—J. FREEMAN. 

Chicken (Reply to Rev. C. P.).—I hope you 
will not feel hurt at being told that you are 
evidently a novice at chicken-rearing, or you 
would have recognised at once what was the 
matter with this chicken, and would have 
saved its life. As a matter of fact, practi- 
cally every novice has to pay for experience, 
and this is one of the first items on the bill. 
It was a case of stoppage of the vent. There 
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was a solid plug of dried fecal matter block- 
ing up the vent. It wanted merely a little 
warm water and a piece of sponge to wash it 
away, so that the chick could relieve its 
bowels. This is the first matter to look for 
when a little chick is taken ill.—J. FREEMAN. 

Buff hen (17. A. Skilbeck).—This hen was 
suffering from crop-sickness, a complaint 
which usually results from a disordered state 
of the liver. On examination I found that 
the liver was hypertrophied—that is to say, 
greatly enlarged, as a result of overfeeding. 
This is readily accounted for by the descrip- 
tion you give of your method of feeding. 
Vegetable parings (by which I understand you 
to mean Potato-peelings) mixed with midd- 
lings, and then mixed corn (which would be 
chiefly Maize) are not at all suitable foods 
for poultry, and as the record of your experi- 
ence shows, have done very badly for you. 
Change the food entirely. In the morning 
give a light breakfast of house-scraps (exclu- 
sive of Potato-peelings) boiled up and made 
into a crumbly masss by adding sufficient 
meal made up to this recipe:—Five parts 
coarsely-ground Oats,one part Pea-meal, four 
parts Barley-meal, one part granulated meat 
or meat and bone. During the day give 
them Cabbage-leaves or any other green food 
available, until the Grass begins to grow 
freely in the meadow. At night a good feed 
of white Oats, varied every third night with 
English Wheat. By way of medicine, give 
them some iron or steel tonic in their drink- 
ing-water, and liver pills to any that appear 
to be sickening.—J. FREEMAN. 








VAPORITE IN THE GARDEN. 


In the spring and early summer of last year 
the slugs were so destructive that many used 
vaporite as a relief from further loss and dis- 
appointment. Quite recently, in conversa- 
tion with a gardening friend, the question 
as to the value of yaporite arose, and, in 
response, a large quarter of his garden 
ground was pointed out as having been 
dressed in the course of trenching with this 
chemical. In this instance the trenching and 
application of vaporite were carried out early 
in the winter, and I learnt that it was buried 
rather deeply in the ground. It is intended 
by the manufacturers that it should be 
buried deep enough for the fumes to perco- 
late through the soil, and so destroy the 
slugs and other creatures ; but to do this to 
a great depth requires a rather heavy appli- 
eation, because, after all, it is the surface 
of the ground which one desires should be 
free at sowing time from such pests. Last 
spring my earliest batch of Melons, planted 
in a heated pit, was in the course of a 
few days ruined, as I thought, by slugs, 
and traps were accordingly set for the pur- 
pose of catching them, but without avail. 
The failure caused an investigation into the 
mystery, and it was then found that wcod- 
lice, and not slugs, were the offenders. Be- 
fore replanting with Melons, a supply of 
vaporite was procured, and used around the 
sides of the soil bed, and it must be admitted 
with good results. Further slug trouble in 
the garden caused me to try vaporite, but, 
unfortunately, in this case success did not 
immediately follow, for though the soil on 
being surface stirred gave evidence of the 
presence of the chemical, yet the loss. of 
young Cauliflowers an Lettuces proceeded. 
A further application was extended to the 
Pea-ground, burying it immediately below 
the surface on which the Peas were sown 
afterwards. Partial success followed, but 
my impression, from actual experience, is 
that a thorough treatment of the ground a 
short time before seed-sowing is a necessity 
in order to obtain the best results. Light 
and medium soils will require heavier dress- 
ings than clayey, stiff land, because slugs 
and other pests burrow more dzeply into the 
porous stratums than is possible in clay sub- 
soils, hence the need for individual judgment 
bearing on local application. To bury deeply 
in clay soils may spell waste, so far as its 
destructive purpose is concerned, because the 
pests may not be situated so deeply that the 
fumes would act effectively on them. It is 
claimed that vaporite possesses manurial as 
well as insect-destroying properties; but I 
am somewhat inclined to the opinion that the 





manuriai element of the preparation is not of | 
such value as to justify its purchase on that 
head alone. Instructions are issued which | 
make the application simple, and to those 
readers who are much troubled with ground 
insects of the varied order common to the 
seed-sower, I advise a trial purchase of 
vaporite. Nis (SE 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING /ree of charye if correspondents follow thesv 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of Garprenine, 17, Lurnival-street, Holborn, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pubuisuer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece-of paper, aid not more 
than three queries should be sent at a tine. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDdENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannet 
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| sure and keep the plants close up to the glass. 


| singles 
| good. 


| outlet pipe to carry off surplus moisture. 





always be replied to tn the issue inuvmediately followiny 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etce.—Fuir examples 
of each subject—not more than jour in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and Sruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be nwmbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Carnation-rust (Tomlinson and Hayward).——Dis- 
solve 1 oz. of liver of sulphur (sulphide of potassium) 
in a quart of hot water, then add 2} gallons of cold 
soft water. Bordeaux mixture has also been recom- 
mended. 


Spots on Cactus-leaves (Miss Hopkins).—The | 


small grey spots on the enclosed pieces of Cacti are 
caused by scale, which may be removed by sponging 
with soft-soap and warm water. The larger blotehes 


are the result of a slight’ injury caused when the | 


shoot was young. 


The Crown Anemone (Anemone coronaria) 


(T. B. A.).—The flower you send is that of the single | 


Crown Anemone. Lift any time in July, or as soon 
as the flowering is done, and replant in October, 
meanwhile keeping the roots in dry soil in a well 
ventilated shed. The best way to treat these is to 


| 


| sap they have collected from the leaves. 
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very firm, 60 as to prevent its sinking very much, 
On this, when the heat has sufficiently subsided place 
not less than 10 inches of loam and leaf-soil, into 
which put the Violets you have lifted fairly close 
together and firmly. If the weather is dry give a 
good watering to settle the soil round the roots. 7 ih 

18 
lights for the first few weeks need only be put on 
during the night or when cold, frosty winds are blow- 
ing. The best double is Marie Louise, and among the 
both Princess of Wales and California are 


Window Fern-case (IV. C.).—The floor of your 
Fern-case should be a flat zinc trough, with a small 
This may 
be partially filled with rubble, and on it be laid some 
pieces of tufa-stone or rock, making in this way small 
pockets to hold soil, and in these may be planted 
Ferns and Mosses. The best compost or soil is that 


| composed of turfy-loam, peat, leaf-soil, and sand, 


with which are mixed some small pieces of charcoal. 


| Some small Ferns may be kept in pots, but those 
| planted out will probably thrive best. 


After plant- 
ing such varieties as Pteris cretica, Davallia bullata, 
Asplenium Trichomanes, Adiantum capillus-Veneris, 


| and other Ferns, put amongst them, to make a 
| carpet, 


Selaginella denticulata, grandis, pubescens, 
umbrosa, and others. Such plants as these will soon 
furnish your case and produce a very pretty effect. 


FRUIT. 


Blight-infested wall-trees (B.).—The presence 
of ants about your trees is chiefly due to the abund- 
ance of aphis or green-fly on the foliage. The ants 
practically milk or suck these insects of the sweet 
Lady-birds, 


on the other hand, destroy the aphis entirely. The 


| only remedy to use on wall-trees is constant wash- 





sow seed in March or April to bloom in the autumn, | 


as seedlings, being stronger, flower by far the best. 
You should prepare in advance a piece of ground by 
well trenching and manuring it, and having hardened 


off the seedlings, plant them in lines 15 inches apart, | 


and 6 inches between each. Well water them if the 
ground is dry at planting-time. 

Zonal Pelargoniums from seed (W. T.).—It is 
a very good time to sow Pelargonium-seed now. 
Get 5-inch pots, put in drainage, on that some pieces 
of turfy soil, then fill up with fine sandy soil. Dibble 
the seeds in thinly over the surface with the fluffy 
wings projecting. Put in fifteen seeds in a pot, water 
gently, then stand in a greenhouse or frame, or in a 
box 6 inches deep, stood in a warm place outdoors 
and covered with glass. Shade during warm sunshine. 
When the plants show leaves they may be shifted 


singly into small pots, and from those into 5-inch | 


pots, in which in the autumn they should bloom. 
All may not flower the first year. 


the tops may be taken off and rooted as cuttings. 
Layering Ferns (A.).—There are a few of what 


After blooming, | 


are called proliferous Ferns, producing tiny plantlets | 


on the fronds, that can be increased in the way Tre- 
ferred to. But if these tiny plantlets be cut off and 
planted thickly in sandy soil in pans or pots, and 
covered up for a time, they soon root and make nice 
young plants. But generally Ferns are raised by 


sowing the spores obtained from prolific fronds, cut | 


when well filled with brown spore cases on the under- 
sides, laid on newspaper to dry, then shaken out, 
gathered up, and sown thinly on sandy soil in pots 
or pans, gently moistened, and stood in a warm green- 
house or frame, and shaded. Presently the surface 
of the soil becomes coated with a greenish growth, 
from out of which tiny Fern fronds spring, and soon 
after, these seedlings can be lifted out and be potted 
up singly to grow larger. 


Treatment of Canna seedlings (C. L.).—The 
Canna seedlings should be potted in small pots in a 
compost. of peat or leaf-mould, and loam, with which 
a good mixture of silver-sand has been incorporated, 
and plunged in bottom-heat, a temperature of 65 degs. 
being maintained. When the roots have reached the 
sides of the pots the seedlings should be shifted on 
into larger sizes, and a liberal allowance of well-de- 
cayed hot-bed or Mushroom-hed manure added to the 
compost. When making strong growth they should 
receive plentiful supplies of water. 
should be provided, or the large amount of water 
necessary during the summer will tend to render the 
soil clogged and sour, which will cause the plants to 
assume an unhealthy appearance. If it is wished to 
grow plants from February-sown seed to flowering 
size in the same year, a temperature of 65 degs. 


should be maintained about them during all periods | 


of their growth. 


Violets, treatment of (B. R.).—The best plan 
for frame Violets is to procure and plant well-rooted 
runners at once in well-manured ground. The rows 
should be 12 inckes apart and the individual] plants 
10 inches apart from each other in the rows. Copious 
supplies of water are necessary during the summer, 
with weak applications of liquid-manure to build up 
the plants. Keep all runners cut off as they appear. 
The plants should then be lifted about the end of 
September with good balls of soil and transferred to 
frames filled up to within a foot of the wall plate 
with leaves and stable-manure, which should be made 


Ample drainage | 


| treated. 


ing. You want a force-pump in a garden tub, by 
which you can drive water freely on to the trees. 
Make up a solution of soft-soap or Gishurst com- 
pound 1 Ib., 1 lb. of Quassia-chips soaked in boiling 
water all night, and 3 Ib. of Tobacco similarly 
Give the trees a gentle syringing with this 


-mixture overnight when it is cloudy, then well wash 


| —The best time 





off in the morning. Or you may freely dust in the 
morning with Tobacco-powder, and wash it off with 
water next day. But do not spare the water. 





NAMES OCF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—E. Murphy.—1, Polygala 
Dalmaisiana; 2, Epimedium pinnatum; 3, Olearia 
Gunniana.——S. G. Caldecott.—1, Helleborus olympi- 


| cus; 2, Helleborus colechicus.——Undrell.—The Droop- 


ing Star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum nutans),—— 
L.—The African Hemp (Sparmannia africana).—— 
M. L. S.—1, Adiantum cuneatum; 2, Nephrodium 
molli; 8, Pteris serrulata; 4, Pteris cretica albo- 
lineata.——Mrs. M.—1, Queen Anne’s Double Jonquil 
(Narcissus odorus plenus); 2, N. Barri conspicuus.—— 
M. J. B. W.—1, Epidendrum, full name next week ; 


2, Hschynan'hrs Lobbiana(Hook).——Mrs. Johnston.— 
1, Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa Lucilie).——F. M. 
—1, Forsythia suspensa; 2, Daphne Mezereum; 3, 


The Spurge Laurel (Daphne Laureola).—— W. Ss. S.— 
1, Berberis Aquifolium; 2, Doronicum austriacum; 3, 
Form of the Poppy Anemone (Anemone coronaria) ; 
4, Anemone Hepatica, double form.——E. P. L.—1, 
Deutzia gracilis; 2, Hoya carnosa; 3, Berberis Dar- 
wini; 4, Cydonia japonica.——H. S., Yarmouth.—1, 
Dendrobium chrysotoxum; 2, Must have flowers to be 
able to name; 8 and 4, Cannot undertake to name, 
as one must be able to compare with growing speci- 
mens, 


Mame of fruit.—G@. H.—Apple Brabant Belle- 
fleur. 





SHORT REPLIES. 

A. T.—You will find an illustration and full cul- 
tural details as to Ipomea rubro-ccerulea in our 
issue of November 14th, 1908, page 533. A copy ean 
be had of the publisher, post free, for 13d.——K. M. 
is immediately after flowering is 
over, or, if you purchase the bulbs, plant as soon as 


possible after receiving them.——R. Rigbye.—We 
have never heard of the Nasturtium to which you 
refer. We are making inquiries.—-—L. P.—The flowers 
you send are those of the male plant.——A. P. T.— 


It is quite impossible to assign any reason for the 
death of the Phlox and Rose. The only way is to 
have the soil analysed, as this may help to clear up 
the mystery.——F. C. M.—All depends on whether 
the user is right-handed or left-handed. Most men 
can use the spade either way.——Clapham Common. 
—We think it would be advisable to ask some 
gardener in your neighbourhood td look at the trees. 
It may be that they are dry at the roots, and if 
such is the case, then the remedy is in your own 
hands.——H. F. @.—You cannot hope to keep such 
plants healthy in an unheated house. The Zonal 
Pelargonium must have warmth during winter and 
spring. The Sweet-scented Pelargonium has _ been 
attacked by green-fly, the best remedy for which is 
to fumigate with X.L. All.——A. C. W.—1, If the 
borders have been. well prepared in the first instance, 
there is no need to dig them over deeply annually. 
Mulch them well with rotten manure, and in the 
spring fork this lightly into the surface. 2, Kindly 
say what the Clematises are? Without knowing this 
it is impossible to say, as Clematises vary as to their 
pruning requirements. 8, See reply to “L. F. G.,” 
in our issue of March 27th, page 181.——Rex.—There 
are no annuals in the genera of plants you mention, 
and it is impossible that such can be.——G. W.—Any 
horticultural sundriesman will supply what you want. 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip- 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bound in 2 vols., haly vellum, 248. net. Of 
all booksellers, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


SEASONABLE WORK. 

I HAVE just been over a batch of Tea Roses, 
and I find the winter has dealt with them | 
rather unkindly. I would caution all who 
have pruned their Tea Roses moderately to 
be certain that the pith is not injured. Fre- 
quently I find, when pruning, that, though 
an eye starts into growth, and looks very 
promising, the pith is brownish. Such eyes, | 
if retained, will fail at the critical moment, 
so that it is safer to cut back, even now, to 
good, sound white pith. 

THE PLANTING OF STOCKS for budding has 
been finished now for some days, but it will | 
be well to look over the rows and fill up with 
healthy plants the places of such as look 
doubtful. Those that appear all right should 
be made firm, for no matter how wet the 
ground is when planting, there is always a 
looseness after the stocks have been. planted 
afew days. All digging between the rows of 
Roses should be finished as quickly as pos- 
sible. Where it has still to be done, the 
spade should only be pushed in very shallow, 
and then the soil turned right over, burying 
all young weeds, and exposing their roots | 
to the sun, at the same time making a tilth 
which is so great an aid to good cultivation. 

INSECT PESTS will now begin to vex us. 
The tiny little maggots are very fond of get- 
ting into the extreme points of the young | 
shoots of a maiden plant—i.e., one budded 
last summer. This should be immediately 
checked, or the pest will eat its way right 
down the stem. I always advise pinching | 
back the young growth that these maiden 
plants produce. This should be done when 
about 2 inches or 3 inches high. Just re- | 
move the extreme end. This will help to 
harden the growth, which enables it to with- 
stand to some extent May frosts, and it also 
makes a bushier plant, which is preferable | 
to one thick, strong cane. Maiden stan- 
dards are pinched back the same as dwarfs. 
Sticks must be given to the budded plants at 
once. They will grow very fast now, and 
often the gardener loses a fine plant from the 
want of timely staking. Three feet to | 
4 feet Bamboo-canes are as good as any- | 
thing, and if stored in the dry during winter 
will last for some years. For buds on stan- | 
dards the cane is cut into two and then rent 
in half. This gives one flat side to tie to 
the stem of the standard, to which the small 
growth of the new bud is attached as soon 
as ready, to prevent it being blown out by 
the wind. Suckers will now be very trouble- 
some, and should be removed as soon as 
seen. Those coming up out of the ground 
will need a sharp spud or knife to remove | 
them. To many individuals the Manetti 
stock is somewhat bewildering in its suckers, | 
and often one finds on pruning. that very 
large suckers have been allowed to remain | 
on the plants, so much so as to almost kill 
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the original plant. The Manetti stock has a 


reddish appearance, and the foliage is a very 


/ light green. It is quite a pleasure to have a 


bed of own-root Roses t deal with, knowing 
that there are no wild suckers possible. 
Sometimes with these own-root plants, a soft 
growth starts away from the base, and 
threatens to usurp all the plant’s vigour. 
Such shoots are best pinched back, to 
equalise the growth more. 

RAMBLER Roses should be spread out as 
much as possible. If this be done the effect 
when in bloom is much more beautiful. I 


lately saw some plants of Dorothy Perkins | 
| beautifully green, but the owner will have 


very small trusses of bloom, for he had 
allowed the plant to grow away unpruned. 


| All these Roses pay to have their laterals 


cut back, the smallest to one or two eyes, 


| and the stronger to three or four eyes. 


Hoeing is a very important detail of culti- 
vation. On heavy soils the first hoeing will 
be rather difficulf, and the soil will be 
lumpy, but when exposed to air and sun it 
soon becomes disintegrated, and with per- 
severance a good tilth is obtained: Tea 
Roses will benefit greatly by a dressing of 


| soot previous to hoeing, and all the Roses 
| would appreciate a dusting of guano. Pre- 


parations should be made for giving the 


Roses some liquid-manure towards the end | 


of May. Where the Roses are planted in 
rows, drills are drawn down the centre of 
the row, and the liquid poured in and then 
covered over. Slaughter-house drainings or 
those from a cow-shed are good, and may be 
applied neat if placed in the drills as ad- 
vised. Cesspool liquid and house slops may 
also be applied in this way. Night-soil is 


|one of the best fertilisers known, and is 


largely used by our champion trade growers. 
If a dry spell of weather sets in, Rceses on 
walls must be watered at least once a week, 


| and each watering should be a copious one, 


alternating plain water and liquid-manure. 
When a few green-fly are seen, syringe the 
plants on walls with carbolic soap liquid. 
Half a bar of Lifebuoy soap to 3 gallons of 
water is good both for green-fly and mildew 


if taken in time. As soon as growth is ad- | 


vanced enough, the shoots should be thinned, 


removing by rubbing off such shoots from | 


the centre of the plants as will not be re- 


quired. It is a great mistake to retain a lot | 


of small shoots that cannot possibly produce 
a good bloom. If an ordinary plant carries 


| six or seven shoots, it is sufficient. Of course, 


there are old plants that will carry a much 
larger number. 

Young grafted plants must be potted on 
into 48’s as soon as roots show through the 
hole of the pot. Clean pots and crocks and 


| warm soil all assist in making this work suc- 


cessful. Good loam two parts, old hotbed 
manure one part, a little sand, and leaf-soil, 


| together with some bone-meal at the rate of 


a 6-inch potful to a barrow-load of soil would 
make a good compost. Climbing Roses 
grafted this season or brought on from buds 
inserted into pot-grown Briers last summer 


should be ready for potting into 8-inch pots. 
| They will need a good, warm temperature— 
in fact, treat them something like young 
‘Vines by “giving plenty of heat and moisture. 
Climbers thus treated and ripened off in Sep- 
tember will produce fine canes, which may 
be forced next season. 

Por Roszs will now be coming along well, 
and will require a little stimulant. Liquid 
cow-manure and soot are safe manures. Give 
| the plants a gocd watering with plain water 
| the day before. The plants may receive this 
| about once a week, and as buds swell, give it 
twice a week. Shading in some form should 
be provided. The blooms remain in good 
condition much longer if this is done. A 
permanent shading is not advisable, 

RAMBLER ROSES in pots want watering 
very carefully now. Climbers, such as 
| Maréchal Niel, Niphetos, Fortune’s Yellow, 
etc., as they go out of bloom, should have 
their flowering wood well pruned back, in 
order to encourage plenty of new wood for 
next season. Preparations should be made 
to plant out any climbers that are desired in 
the greenhouse or conservatory. I much 
prefer young grafted plants for this purpose. 
They go away much quicker. No opportunity 
should be neglected to plant out some of the 
semi-climbing Teas and Hybrid Teas. They 
soon coyer a space of 5 feet to 8 feet, and 
will give a continuous supply of blossom 
that will be most useful. J refer to such 
sorts as Richmond, Lady Roberts, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, ete. Rosa. 





ROSE LADY CURZON. 


THIS is one of the loveliest of single Roses 
| of that beautiful Dog Rose pink all admire. 
The size of the blossoms makes it a most at- 
tractive variety for exhibition, and it was 
very prominent in the collections of garden 
Roses at the shows last summer. It is a sort 
/}of hybrid Rosa macrantha, with strong 
| growths, that scem to want something to 
climb upon, or it might be grown as a free 
bush, a style that admirably suits such Roses. 
Of course, one needs a very large garden to 
be able to fittingly display the many charm- 
ing Ramblers as free bushes, but I am con- 
vinced this style will become very popular. 
Let anyone try a Blush Rambler in this way, 
and I venture to say he will want to try 
several others, such as Goldfinch, Waltham 
| Bride, Non Plus Ultra, Mrs. I*. W. Flight, 
Waltham Rambler, Electra, ete. Free them 
well of their old wood each year, and cut 
back the laterals on the growths remaining. 
They should also have some help ia the shape 
of liquid-manure during May and June. It is 
| a good plan to make a few holes with a crow- 
bar around each bush, from 1 foot to 
15 inches away from the base, and into these 
holes pour about 2 gallons of liquid-manure 
once a week. The holes can be temporarily 
plugged up with turf, This is an excellent 
plan to adopt when feeding Roses planted 
against walls or trees, and it should not be 
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forgotten that those against walls need liquid- 
manure once a week at least when growth is 
very active. E. 





ROSE PILLARS. 


THE most effective Roses for pillars are un. | 


questionably the Ramblers, which include 
not only the multiflora group, but also the 
sempervirens, Ayrshire, Wichuralana, and 
Hybrid Chinese. When well developed—say, 
in three or four years from planting—these 
Roses are really beautiful during the some- 
what short time they are in bloom. After 
this there is a long dearth of interest in these 
pillars, and the question has often presented 
itself to me: Cannot we have something of a 
more perpetual character, if less stately in 
appearance? JI think I can answer this in 
the affirmative. There is now quite a num- 
ber of delightful free-blooming Roses of 
vigorous growth, that would make grand 
pillars of moderate height—say, from 5 feet 
to 6 feet. I would throw out a suggestion 
which, I think, would lend no small charm 
to the garden, and that is, that certain per- 
petual-flowering pillar Roses be planted in 
the centres-of beds, and each one surrounded 
with a perpetual-flowering sort of more 
lowly growth, whose blossems would har- 


something stronger. Do not put ugly stakes, | 
almost as big as scaffold-poles, to support the | 
Rose pillars. Let the plants have a mode- | 
rate-sized one at first, adding others later 
on, as they develop. 

In giving the list, I will group them ap.- | 
proximately in their various colours: 


WHITE. 


Pillar. Dwarf variety. 
White Pet 

Snowstorm 
Katherina Zeimet 
Souy, du President Carnot 


> an tarriaro Irene 
Mme. Alfred Carricre Hon. Edith Gifford 


Peace | 
Mme. Fanny de Forest 
Ducher (China) 


Aimée Vibert 


Frau Karl Druschki 


BLUSH AND PINK, 


Trene Watts 

Baronne Piston de St. Cyr 
Aschenbrodel 

Elizabeth Kitto 

Caroline Testout 
Killarney 

Captain Christy 

Frau Peter Lambert 

La France 

Mme. Edinée Metz 


Lady Waterlow 


Climbing Caroline Testout 
Climbing Captain Christy 


Climbing La France 


Armosa 
Common China 


Ciimbing La Vesuve 
g 








Saxifraga Burseriana var. Gloria. (See page 253.) 


monise with the Rose pillar. It would be 
quite possible for anyone planting ‘three 
pillars of the one variety to form a sort of 
cone or tripod, and then a ring around it of 
some harmenising sort; or a still further 
variation could be secured by planting the 
pillar variety at intervals here and there over 
a large bed of some free-flowering dwarf 
variety of similar shade of colour. 

These pillar Roses must have all the eul- 
tural skill possible, so that growth may be 
free and healthy, and an item towards this 
end is deep cultivation, vigorous plants to 
start with, cutting them down to within 
about 12 inches of the ground the first sea- 
son. Some of the varietics I shall name 
would doubtless suffer in a severe winter, but 
one must take some risks, and if the base 
of the plants be earthed up, the danger of 
losing any right out is reduced to a minimum. 
I would strongly suggest own-root plants 
when they are available, even though at the 
commencement they look ridiculously small 
compared to a budded plant. It is surpris- 
ing how the general public are deceived by 
the extra large budded plants now offered by 
some growers, especially of the Rambler 
type. An own-root plant, if only a quarter 
the size when planted, would quickly outstrip 
the budded. specimen. Liquid-manure 
should be afforded about once a week, but let 


it be of a mild quality, although, when estab- | 


lished two or three years, the plants can take 


| Frang >is Crousse Liberty 


| Reine Marie Henriette 


| Sarah Berrardt 


ROSE. 

Annie Muller 
Camoens 

Corallina 

Mrs. W. J. Grant 
Mme. Marie Croibier 
Mme. Jules Grolez 
Mrs. Harvey Thomas 
Reine Marguerite d Italie | 
Souv. de Maria de Zayas 
Laurent Carle 
Furbenkonigin | 


Longworth Rambler 


Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant 
Johanna Sebus 

La France de ’89 

Mme. Isaac Peritre 


Crimson, Rep, AND SCARLET, 


Charlotte Klemm | 
Fabvier 


General Macarthur 


Gruss an Teplitz 


Princesse de Sagan 
Ma Tulipe 
Princess Bonnie 
Lady Battersea 
Comtesse Festetics 


Hamilton 
F Richmond 
Ards Pillar : Souv. d’Thérese Levet 
Dr. Rouges Marquise de Salisbury 


Betty Berkeley 
Warrior 

General Schablekine 
Cramoisie-Supeérieur | 
Old Crimson China 
Trish Engineer 


Waltham Climber No. 1 


Cream, YELLOW, AND ORANGE. 


Mme. Hoste 
Eugenie Lamesch 
Mrs. Aaron Ward 


Edu Meyer 
Harry Kirk 


Gloire de Dijon 





Kaiserin Friedrich 


| Mme. Hector Leuilliot 


Pillar. Dwarf variety. 
Alister Stella Gray Papeete 
Perle d'Or 


Bouquet d'Or Mme. Charles 
Mme. P. Varin Bernier 
Mme. Pernet-Ducher 


Enchantress 
Marie Van Houtte 


Mme. Ravary 
Perle des Jaunes 
Trish Elegance 

Le Progrés 

Prince T. Galitzine 


William Allen Richardson Bent 


Gustave Regis 


Mme. Jules Siegfried 


Billiard et Barré 





INDOOR PLANTS. 
SAXIFRAGA BURSERIANA AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

BURSER’S SAXIFRAGE, among the earliest 
flowers of the year, is probably the most 
popular of all early-blooming alpine plants. 
For the rock garden or the alpine-house, or 
for cultivation in pots and pans in frames, 


| the species has no equal, and is free of 
| growth and free and profuse in flowering. 


I’rom quite an early date in February the 
reddish-scarlet flower-buds may be seen 


| emerging from the glaucous grey rosettes of 


spiny leaves, gradually, day by day, ex- 
tending till the maximum height is reached. 
What this maximum height really is will 
depend not a little upon the variety, and it 


may vary from half an inch or rather more 


in the case of the typical species to fully 
3 inches in the case of the ‘“‘major’’ variety, 
which, taken all in all, may be safely re- 
garded as the finest plant of the group. Like 
not a few other species of the genus, this 
one is subject to a species of rust or fungus, 
which at times disfigures the plant, or at 
other times kills it outright. For my own 
part, I favour the idea of fungus; but Mr. 
Massee, of Kew, who has examined the plants 
from time to time, declares he has been 
unable to discover any trace of fungus. At 
the same time, the suddenness of the attack 
and the manner of its spread would appear 
inexplicable otherwise, and the healthy plant 
of to-day may be ruined or have been ren- 
dered very patchy a week or so later. The 
best preventive measures are cultural, and 
frequently pulling the plants to pieces and 
replanting them are the best-known methods 
of maintaining the plants in their fullest 
vigour. At the same time, it is quite pos- 
sible, with careful cultivation, to keep the 
plants in health for years, and a _ large 
example, grown on from a small specimen, is 
beautiful, while affording the cultivator a 
good deal of satisfaction. A point always to 
bear in mind in this connection is that large 
specimens should not be carelessly watered— 
that is to say, cold water should not be ap- 
plied right at the centre of the plant. Per- 
fect drainage, too, is essential, and whether 


| the plants be grown in pots or in the rock- 


garden, this must not he overlooked. In 
point of soil, a very sandy soil will be found 
most suitable, and with this limestone chip- 


| pings, old mortar, or sandstone should be 
freely incorporated. Firm potting or plant- 


ing is highly desirable, and care should be 


/taken when planting that the rosettes of 


leaves be gathered by the hand into close, 
compact tufts, and in this condition brought 
into closer touch with the soil. In spring, 
and often throughout the early summer, these 
plants root very freely where the stefns are 


'in touch with the soil, and a very consider- 


able percentage of this new rooting is lost 
where the plants are allowed to struggle for 
themselves or are permitted to straggle into 
open tufts. Annual mulching is very help- 
ful to the plants, and very sandy soil might 
with advantage be worked carefully into 
the tufts for sustaining their vigour of growth. 
Repotting or division, where this is necessary, 
should be done in the spring, as, by so doing, 
the new rosettes of leaves are built up under 
the most favourable conditions, and a good 


| flowering would follow. The plant varies not 


only in size of flower, but in habit and time of 
blooming, and also in the grey or pronounced 


| glaucous tone of its tufts of spiny leaves, the 
variety ‘“‘major’’ being probably the most 
pronounced in this respect. Burser’s Saxi- 
'frage affords an illustration of the fact that 
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one may be intimately acquainted with a | 
plant, and yet be far from knowing all about | 


it, and it was but a few years ago that I dis- 
eovered that this delightful alpine possessed 
a fragrance all its own—a fragrance not un- 
like Meadow-sweet in the distance, though 
much more pleasing at close quarters. 
work that I have seen has made any reference 
to the fragrant blossoms of these plants, 
which is somewhat remarkable, unless it has 
been altogether overlooked. The following 
are among the best varieties of this fine 
plant. 

S. BuRsERIANA.—Growth and flowers small, 
the milk-white blossoms usually crouching 
quite closely on the tuft. 


S. B. magor, of which a large and well- 


flowered example is depicted in the accom- | 
panying illustration, is, I consider, the finest | 
and most decorative of the group, the hand- | 


some flowers, each much larger than a shil- 
ling, lightly crenated at the edges of the 
petals, which are of exceptional substance. 


No | 


well nor flowers freely with me. It forms a 
spreading carpet of the smallest rosettes 
| known to me in these plants. There are 
other varieties, known as §S. B. superba, S. B. 
| grandiflora, which are good selections of the 
more typical species, and such, indeed, may 
be had from almost any large batch of col- 
lected plants. There is nothing so well 
/marked, however, as S. B. major, from the 
Austrian Alps, though there are spurious 
forms bearing the name which are greatly 
inferior to it. The value of the true plant 
shown in the picture cannot well be exag- 
|gerated. The species is somewhat freely dis- 
tributed in the Tyro] and the north Italian 
Alps, where it inhabits limestone or dolomite 
| rocks. E. H. JENKINS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Diplacus glutinosus.—I note in your issue 


for April 10th, page 200, ‘“‘F. C. B.,’”’ Bray, 
| Co. Wicklow, asks whether this Mimulus is 
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them were far more beautiful than many of 
the modern things that have taken their 
place. Some thirty years ago I used to grow 
three kinds of Diplacus glutinosus—viz., the 
type; another somewhat darker in colour, 
known as Gold Pheasant; and a third, a 
lovely pale, soft yellow, under the name of 
aurantiacus. The Diplacus does not strike 
from cuttings easily if these are allowed to 
harden. They should be put in when quite 
young.—J. CROOK. 


The Schizanthus.—Rarely has anyone 
seen a more beautiful show of this superb 
annual than is just now in evidence in one of 
the large span houses in the Royal Horticul- 
tural Gardens, Wisley. There can hardly 
be less than 200 plants, each one singly in a 
6-inch pot, and ranging in height from 
20 inches to 80 inches, and each one a mass 
of beautiful flowers. The seed was sown 
in August last, three seeds being sown in 
each of so many small pots. Later, when 








Saxifraga Burseriana major. 


This excellent variety has very pronounced 
glaucous-grey tufts of leaves, the general ten- 
dency of growth being of a spreading charac- 
ter. The flower-buds and stems are coloured 
a reddish-scarlet, and are attractive long be- 
fore a flower attempts to open. When fully 
rown, the stems are quite 3 inches high. 
The plant figured had, from first to last, 
some six dozen flowers, and last year made a 
much finer display. The smaller example 
figured on page 252 is Mr. Reginald Farrer’s 

S. B. Guort, which I regard as the largest- 
flowered member of this group. The variety is 
remarkable for great freedom of blooming, a 
small tuft about the diameter of a penny 
producing a dozen or more of its milk-white 
flowers. There is not quite the superior petal 
texture of S. B. major in 8. B. Gloria, the 
distinctive features of which are seen in the 
picture. The variety has a decided tendency 
to a dense, mound-like tuft of growth. 

S. B. MACRANTHA, said at one time to be 
the largest-flowered variety, neither: grows 


ja greenhouse plant. Having grown this as a 
greenhouse plant, I may say it is most useful, 
especially to those that only keep their 
greenhouses just above freezing. Like so 
many cold greenhouse plants, it is often 


the foot of walls or near the sea, and I can 
understand it thriving in Co. Wicklow. 


sheltered spot at the foot of a wall in a 
large farm-house garden near Ilminster, 
Somerset. It was 8 feet to 10 feet high, a 
mass of flowers, when I saw it, and must 
have been there many years. The best Ery- 
thrina crista-galli I ever saw was at the foot 
of a south wall in Purbeck Isle. This made 
shoots 8 feet high, producing immense spikes 
of showy blooms. The only protection it had 
was a covering 6 inches deep of ashes 
over the crown with little lght 
litter on this. Many of us can remember 
when these fine cold greenhouse plants had 
attention and room given them, and many of 





found flourishing in sheltered positions at) 


Some years ago I saw a very fine plant in a/| 


strawy | 





From a photograph in Mr, E. H. Jenkins’ nursery at Himpton Hill, Middlesex. 


well up, these were thinned out to one plant 
in each pot, then, when strong, shifted into 
their present flowering pots. A special 
feature of this method of treating what is to 
many a mere summer garden annual is that 
the full capacities of the plants are displayed, 
and without doubt there is probably no simi- 
lar plant that could give so many flowers and 
so varied in markings and colour as these 
simple Schizanthuses. Here is it seen pos- 
sible, from a couple of sixpenny packets of 
mixed varieties, to have scores of these plants 
in bloom in April.—A. D. 

Treatment of Bougainvillea.—How ought I to 
treat a large plant of this, trained over a wire, globu 
lar-shaped frame? Can I get it to be at its best by 
July 14th in my cool greenhouse, or will it need heat? 
I want to exhibit it at date named above.—BRISTOL. 

[Your plant is, in all probability, Bougain- 
villea glabra, and whether 1t should be 
pruned at all will depend upon the condi- 
tion it is now in. If choked up by a lot of 
weak growths it will be benefited by having 
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these thinned out, but if well furnished with 
good, clean shoots it need not be touched. 
Your object will be to get it into full growth 
as soon as possible, hence you must place 
it in the warmest part of your greenhouse, 
water regularly, and syringe freely during hot 
weather. When in full growth an occa- 
sional dose of weak liquid-manure will be 


helpful. Concerning the second part of your 
question, a great deal depends upon the 


weather, but with only a. cool greenhouse 
you are not likely to have your specimen fit 
for exhibition on July 14th. It would have 
been an easy matter if started in a warmer 
structure, say early in March. ] 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


PLANTING EARLY-FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
THERE is a too-feverish haste to plant the 
early-lowering Chrysanthemums, and many 
collections of plants suffer in consequence. 
It is useless to think of commencing opera- 
tions unless the plants are thoroughly well 
hardened off. Growers of outdoor kinds may 
have propagated their plants in the earliest 
days of the present year, and at the present 
time the plants may promise well. Even if 
this be so, it would be unwise to think of 
planting them outdoors for a week or two at 
least. However well the plants may have 
been inured to hardier conditions, they would 
certainly suffer in the event of frost being 
experienced. 
recommended an April planting, and in some 
favourable seasons this has turned out satis- 
factorily. On the whole, however, it has 
generally proved to be too early to carry out 
this important work. In certain warm and 


sheltered gardens early planting may be done | 


with distinct advantage, but, taking gardens 


cenerally, such early work has a deterrent | : ; 
e a : | the most beautiful of our own Orchids. 


effect. An ideal period for planting in the 
south and midlands is during the second or 
third week of May. As a rule, cold and cut- 
ting winds are mostly past in May, and little 
or no evil will arise in consequence of expos: 
ing the plants at this period. 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums largely de- 
nuded of their foliage even when planted in 
May. When the plants have been raised at 
home, I have been able to nurse them very 
satisfactorily right up to the time of planting, 
by which period the growth has been fairly 
hard and the foliage of a leathery character. 
What of the plants that are bought in? As 
a rule, many of these plants have been raised 
in considerable heat, and have had too short 
a period in which to become sufficiently har- 
dened off. They therefore arrive in a very 
green and tender condition, and are quite 
unfit to plant outdoors on arrival. I have 
sometimes seen these scrappy little plants in 
the hands of an inexperienced grower, and 
have carefully noted the result. As a rule, 
such puny plants make little or no progress 
for some time, and need all the grower’s 
patience and care to save them from failing 
altogether. I would advise all those who 
purchase such rooted cuttings (that is what 
many of them really are) to erect a tem- 
porary frame of some description where shel- 
ter may be provided for a week or two. The 
soil in these temporary erections should be 
well broken up and a small quantity of light 
and gritty soil worked in at the same time. 
The surface soil should be levelled and the 
young plants planted therein some 6 inches 
or more apart. Plant rather firmly, and 
cover with an old window-sash or anything 


that will screen the plants from cold and cut- | 


ting winds. March-struck cuttings, in my 
own garden, are treated similarly, and beau- 
tiful results are attained by these means. 
Those readers who are growers, and who 
have cold-frames available, may utilise these 
instead of those of a temporary nature. The 
plants do not need to be coddled, but late- 
struck and backward plants derive much 
help when the treatment I advocate above is 
followed. 

In ‘the meantime, see that the flowering 
quarters are prepared to receive the plants. 
Almost invariably this is much neglected. 
All too often the ground is only dug over just 
previous to the actual planting, and in such 
circumstances what can reasonably be ex- 


For years trade growers have | 





I have had the | ©?! : : 
'either in a wild state among the Grass and 





peted of the resulting crop of flowers? Suffi- 
cient time should elapse between the digging 
and the planting for the soil to get the 
weather into it. By these means it is made 
sweet and friable, and when the planting is 
done, the work can be so much more satis- 
factorily accomplished. Many persons have 
an idea that the outdoor Chrysanthemums 
need heavily-manured quarters, and they are 
disposed, when digging over the beds and 
borders, to incorporate a heavy dressing of 
manure when digging over the beds and bor- 
ders, and this of too new a kind. The early- 
flowering Chrysanthemum does much better 
when thoroughly-rotted manure is dug in, and 
an over-generous supply is not really re- 
quired. I usually add cow-manure to soil of 
a light and sandy nature, and well-rotted 
horse-manure to heavy and retentive soils. 
After tending the young plants in the frames 
for a fortnight, more or less, they should 
have improved vastly. Lift each plant with 
care, so as to disturb the roots as little as 
possible. Plant the Japanese kinds about 
3 feet apart, giving the Pompons and many 
of the singles 6 inches less. Plant firmly. 
Group two or three plants of a sort together 
in the border for effect, and if the border 
be a large one, increase the number in each 
group or colony. Crracete 





ORCHIDS. 


THE EARLY PURPLE ORCHIS 
(ORCHIS MASCULA). 


SomE of our native Orchids are extremely 
handsome, and were it not that those of 
exotic origin are so beautiful, our native 
kinds would meet with more general accep- 
tance. Even, however, where the tender 
and hardy Orchids from abroad are exten- 
sively grown, room might be found in the 
cultivated or the wild garden for several of 
Were 
the collection to be chosen from among all 
our native kinds, I would assuredly try to 
find sufficient space for a few plants of the 
Early Purple Orchis (Orchis mascula), one 
of the most charming of our native plants, 


other herbage amid which it grows or in the 
tamer conditions of our gardens. There 1s 
ample variety of colour in this Orchis to 
give the change of appearance so many de- 
sire, and even the foliage itself, by varying 
from green with small, almost indefinable. 
purple spots, to the same heavily blotched 
with a deeper hue of the purple, will afford 
much to study and give pleasure. It is, how- 
ever, to the variety of floral colour that I 
attribute much of the interest this Orchid 
inspires. 'There are few such flowers with 
the same breadth of range in this respect, 
as we find varieties from the deepest purple 
through all shades of the same colour to 
almost pure white. It is possible to collect 
a great number of such varieties in some 
districts, but in others the colouring is almost 
uniform. Then, as regards scent, it is 
equally variable. The flowers of some plants 
are deliciously fragrant, but others, again, 
are unpleasant in their odour when in the 
dwelling or alpine-house. In height this 
Orchis varies greatly, this depending mainly 
upon the quality and moisture of the soil; 
15 inches or 20 inches will be about the 
maximum height, but it is generally from 
8 inches or 9 inches to 12 inches high. When 
the flowers on the spike, which is sometimes 
from 4 inches to 6 inches long, are expanded, 
this Orchis is very handsome indeed. Much 
might be written about the characteristics of 
this Orchis in a wild state; but it is for 
garden purposes I desire to recommend it, 
and it may be said that it thrives best in the 
garden in low rockwork, in rather moist 
borders, and in the wild garden among Grass 
in a dampish position. Although it likes a 
good deal of moisture, it does not absolutely 
require it, although its absence will tend to 
stunt the spike and impoyerish the size of the 
flowers. Clumps of this Orchis planted freely 
among other spring flowers will give a feature 
of much beauty to the wild or other garden 
or to the rockwork in which it generally 
thrives so well. As hardy as any other 
native plant, Orchis mascula has in the 
garden one enemy, and that *s the glug, which 





is generally careless about attacking a group 
of plants, prizing the ‘‘one ewe lamb”’ of 
the lover of this Orchis, but despising a 
flock, as is its manner with most plants. 

8. D. 


EPIDENDRUM RADICANS. 
(REPLY To “‘N. J. B. W.’’) 
THE flowers sent are those of the well-known 


Epidendrum radicans, perhaps better known 


by some under the name of E, rhizophorum. 
For the benefit of those who are interested 
in Orchids and their cultivation, a few re- 
marks on this species may prove acceptable. 
EK. radicans was introduced from Guatemala 
in 1839 by Mr. G. Ure-Skinner, who stated 
that “‘in its native country it grows among 
long Grass and dried leaves, and flowers 
from October to January.” The first plant 
to bloom in this country was in Sir Trevor 
Lawrence’s mother’s collection at Ealing. 
Epidendrum radicans, an evergreen plant, 
with scandent stems, several feet long, often 
branched at their base, freely emits nume- 
rous thread-like roots from the stem just 
opposite to the leaves. The flower-stems are 
produced from the apex of the young 
growths, sometimes several feet in length, 
and terminating in a many-flowered corymbi- 
form raceme. The flowers, each about 
1} inches in diameter, on pale, orange-red 
pedicels, are rich cinnabar-red, shaded with 
deep scarlet. This Epidendrum has few 
equals for the production of flowers, which 
last a long time in good condition, for from 
the time the first blooms open, the spike will 
continue to produce a succession of flowers 
for four to six months, and even when cut, 
the spikes of bloom, if stood in water in a 
cool atmosphere, will keep fresh for several 
weeks, and sometimes for a whole month. 
This species and its Bletchley Park variety 
are undoubtedly the most brilliant of the 
red-flowered Epidendrums, and when used 
for grouping among other Orchids, the showy 
flowers are very effective; also for cutting 
and general decorative work they are invalu- 
able. As regards 

CULTIVATION, its scandent habit renders 
some amount of training needful. The 
flexuose stems may be tied around strong 
neat sticks, or planted out against pillars. 
They also thrive well when trained up at the 
sunny end of the Cattleya or intermediate- 
house. When grown in this way, the 
panicles of flowers may be tied into almost 
any position, being thus very attractive. 
Another good method is to plant five or six 
stems into an 8-inch pot, and tie each one 
up to a strong stick. More spikes of bloom 
may thus be produced in a smaller é6pace 
than when grown singly in small pots. After 
the flowers are cut, the stems may be cut 
down to about a foot in length, when they 
will soon commence to grow again, and it 
is then advisable to remake the specimens. 
Being of a viviparous nature, the old stems 
produce young shoots, which will scon form 
distinct plants if treated as the older 
examples. Plants that are grown in pots 
should be placed in the coolest and lightest 
position available in the Cattleya or inter- 
mediate-house, and during the growing sea- 
son they need frequent syringing overhead 
to keep the leaves in good condition and 
prevent their becoming infested with insects. 
Should any small scale insects attack them, 
wash the leaves and stems thoroughly with 
soft-soapy rain-water suds, rinsing them with 
clean water afterwards. When growing 
vigorously, aérial roots will appear along the 
entire length of the growths, and the fre- 
quent syringing advocated will induce their 
extension and greatly assist the well-doing of 
the plants.. This beautiful Epidendrum has 
for a long time been exceedingly useful to the 
hybridist, and many very fine hybrids have 
been raised, of which the following well 
deserve a place in any select collection of 
Orchids: Epidendrum Dellense, E. O’Brien1- 
anum, EE. radico-vitellinum, Epi - Lelia 
Charlesworthi, Epi-Leelia radico-purpurata, 
Epi-Cattleya matutina, Epiphronitis Veitchi, 
Epidendrum Boundi, etc. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





THE PASQUE-FLOWER AS AN EDGING 
PLANT. 
SOME seven years ago I took a fancy to make 
an edging of the Pasque-flower, and I have 
never had anything do better or look better 
in April, though sometimes severe frosts, 
coming at that time, disfigure it. 
it has escaped so far, and the cold March, 
perhaps, helped it a bit by keeping it back. 
It is often planted on rock-gardens, and de- 
servedly, but it is a first-class border or 
edging plant. I have even begun to use it 
as edgings in the fruit-garden, and when long 
passed out of bloom, the effect of the foliage 
is very good. The bed is a deep loamy one, 
which, no doubt, helps the growth very much. 
The plant being a native one in certain 
chalky districts, and also in Normandy, is 
quite hardy, and this year there was such a 
mass of flowers that when any of them gota 





This year | 
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of the blast-swept down on an early spring 
day. The plant is much smaller in a wild 
than in a cultivated state. In the garden it 
forms rich, healthy tufts, and flowers more 
abundantly and vigorously. There are seve- 
ral varieties, including red, lilac, and white 
kinds, but these are now rare. ‘There is also 
a double variety. 
deep soil, and is well suited for edgings, 
in the illustration, and for the rock-garden. 


It is the Pulsatilla anglica purpurea of | 


Parkinson, and, although it may be some- 
what variable, the following quaint descrip- 
tion he gave so long ago answers well at the 
present day :— 

‘It hath many leaves lying on the ground, some- 
what rough or hairy, hard in feeling, and finely cut 
into many small leaves of a dark green colour, almost 
like the leaves of Carrets, but finer and smaller; 
from among which rise up naked stalks rough or 
hairie also, set about the middle thereof with some 
small divided leaves (involucre) compassing them and 
rising above these leaves about a span, bearing every 
one of them one pendulous flower made of six leaves 
of a fine violet-purple colour, but somewhat deep 
In the middle thereof stand many yellow 


It prefers well-drained and | 
as | 


be a if ha Da BP 


Another beautiful Parnassia is the Asarum- 
leaved one, P. asarifolia, known at home as 
the Kidney-leaved Grass of Parnassus, which 
has broad, almost rounded leaves and pretty 
flowers of a nice white, but striped with 
green. There are other species in existence ; 
but the three named are in nurseries, so that 
those who wish to try these plants can secure 
them at a moderate price. All of these like 
wet places, and our own P. palustris may 
often be met with in the marshy places at 


| the base of some of our mountains, where its 


charming flowers look delightful as they rise 
among the neighbouring herbage.—S. A. 


THE APENNINE WINDFLOWER 
(ANEMONE APENNINA). 
SPRING affords us many delights in the shape 
| of beautiful flowers, and so lavish is her 
bounty that we are at times at a loss to 
select from them those most worthy of our 
affection. Among the many which gladden 





The Pasque-flower (Anemone Pulsatilla) as an edging in flower garden. 


little seedy and disfigured, I cut off all such, 
with the result that it helped the effect, and 
led to a second bloom almost. I have tried 
the white form, but it is not nearly so good 
as the common form. 

This. precious plant was once in the old 


gardens, but was thrown away with many | 


other fine things when the mania for scarlet 
Geraniums and Lobelias arose; so now 
people will have to get it again, and, hap- 
pily, it is not difficult to procure. It may be 
easily raised from seed, but there is no need 
for such a slow process when plants can be 
easily got. 
will grow between stones on a wall or in all 
sorts of arid places, though it would not, 
perhaps, attain the fine growth it does in this 
good soil. R. 
—— Though sparsely distributed in Britain, 
this fine old border plant is a true native, and 
when it does occur on a bleak chalk-down it 
is usually freely dotted over the turf. There 
are few sights more interesting to the lover 
of spring flowers than to see its purple blos- 
soms just showing through the hard Grass 


It is so amenable that I find it | 


| the flower 





about middle purple pointell. After 
is past there cometh up in the stead 
thereof a bushie head of long seeds having at the end 
of every one a small haire, which is grey likewise. 
The root is small and long, growing downwards into 
the ground with a tuft of haire at the head thereof.” 


threads set a 





The Crass of Parnassus (Parnassia palus- | 


tris).—The Parnassias are very beautiful, and 
they require no special associations to endear 
them to us. With their pretty leaves and 
their attractive blooms they appeal to most 
of the flower-lovers of the land; and our 
own Parnassia palustris, albeit a native, is 
as beautiful as its sister-plants from the 
North American Continent. These 
are easily grown, delighting in moisture, and 


| flowering in shade in such places as well as in 


partial sun. First must be named our native 
P. palustris, whose height is about 9 inches, 
and whose flowers, of pretty form and about 
an inch across, are of a beautiful white. Its 
sister-flower, from Carolina and other ad- 
joining parts, has also handsome flowers 
these are of a kind of creamy white, neatly 
and attractively reticulated with green. 


plants | 


us in March and April, and even into May 
in some parts, is Anemone appennina, one of 
| the few really blue flowers we possess. The 
Apennine Windflower possesses in its colour- 
ing alone something which causes it to ap- 
peal to us at once. Then these little starry 
flowers are pleasing, with their numerous 
narrow petals, and pretty as they expand 
during the day, clesing in darkness; while 
the aspect of the whole plant is delightful, 
as it is only 4 inches or 6 inches high, and 
has beautifully cut leaves, surmounted by 
slender stalks, each with one flower at its 
summit. These flowers are each about the 
size of a half-crown piece, and are of a 
bright sky-blue, deeper in the interior than 
on the outside. They are charming when 
seen in a mass together, and we have no 
| prettier flower for carpeting an orchard, 
growing over some late bulbs in the border, 
'or naturalised in the wild garden or some 
It is, indeed, already natura- 


wooded glen. 


but | lised widely in the United Kingdom. 


It is not difficult for those who know it to 
picture it in thousands among the Grass, 
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either intermingled with our own Wood 
Anemone, or associated with Anemone ranun- 
culoides, whose yellow flowers would con- 
trast well with its sky-blue colouring. It is 
by no means difficult to establish, as tubers, 
if planted in autumn will soon be estab- 
lished in the garden or woodland to spread 
by increase at the roots or by seeds as time 
rolls on. Like most plants which are readily 
naturalised or which abound in myriads in 
a wild state, the Apennine Windflower is 
somewhat variable, and we find different 
shades of blue among the plants; while 
rose-coloured and white varieties are also 
fairly numerous. These are in commerce, 
and can be purchased from the bulb-dealers 
by those who fancy them. There are also 
double varieties, including one of a light 
blue, and another with double white flowers. 
These are, possibly, less beautiful than the 
singles, but they are, at least, interesting. 
S. ARNOTT. 


HEPATICAS. 
HEPATICAS are among the loveliest of spring 
flowers, but they are nowadays rarely met 
with in vigorous health. This is, doubtless, 
owing to their cultural requirements being 
somewhat exacting, for they will not succeed 
unless soil and site are to their liking. A 
deep root-run is a necessity, these plants 
needing as great a depth of soil in proportion 
to their size as do Christmas Roses and 
Peeonies. Heavy, retentive soils, as well as 
such as are light and rapidly dry out, are 
equally unsuited to the culture of Hepaticas, 
whose wants are best supplied by a porous, 
gritty compost, which, while it does not 
quickly dry up, does not retain stagnant 
moisture. Perfect drainage is essential, and 
a site where the plants are shaded from the 
direct rays of the sun after 11 a.m. is pre- 
ferable, since, if they become dust-dry, they 
will be inevitably weakened. Hepaticas are 
especially adapted to nooks in the rock gar- 
den where partial shade during the hottest 
hours of the day is available, for in such a 
position they will have ample drainage, while 
their roots, descending deeply into the soil 
at the back of and beneath the stones, will 
remain cool and moist, even in the driest 
weather. On sloping banks, partially shaded 
from the sun, and composed of a mixture of 
sandy loam and leaf-mould or peat in equal 
proportions, Hepaticas will also do well, but 
they are averse to lime in the soil. Wher- 
ever they are planted, they should be 
copiously watered during hot summers, if 
there is any danger of their becoming dry at 
the roots. A charming effect is secured by 
growing Hepaticas on a gentle slope of short 
Grass. The single blue and white varieties of 
Hepaticas are found in countless thousands 
in the Austrian Tyrol and in Switzerland, 
and in the month of March may often be met 
with in bloom beneath the snow-crust by 
brushing it away with the hand. 
Propagation may be effected either by divi- 
sion or seed. Plants should be divided be- 
fore they show signs of decreasing vigour, 
which is certain to occur if the crowns be- 
come overcrowded ; but the operation should 
be conducted with great care, as the He- 
paticas are impatient of root disturbance, 
and the divisions should be replanted imme- 
diately. The best time to divide is just as 
the plants are going out of flower. Self- 
sown seedlings, where the clumps are doing 
well, are often produced in abundance. [If it 
is desired to raise seedlings, the seed should 
be sown as soon as ripe in boxes or pans of 
peat and sand, which should be well watered 
and placed in a cold frame, with a sheet of 
glass covered by brown paper laid over the 
box. By the following spring every seed should 
have germinated, and as soon as this is found 
to be taking place, the glass must be re- 
moved. A slight top-dressing of sandy leaf- 
mould in the latter days of winter will be 
found advantageous to old Hepatica plants, 
while a careful look-out should be kept for 
slugs, which are partial to the expanding 
buds. A sprinkling of wood-ashes amongst 
the crowns will generally keep these pests 
at bay. 


in January. This is even more uncommon 
than the typical plant. H. triloba occurs in 
three distinct colours—namely, blue, white, 
and rose, as well as in many intermediate 
shades between these tints. Of these colours 
there are double forms, but the double white 
is very rare. H. Barlowi is a deep-coloured 
blue, almost a purple. 
S. W. FITZHERBERT. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


A green-flowered Primrose.—I have in my 
garden a Primrose-root producing only flowers like 
the one enclosed. The plant is one of, apparently, 
two years’ growth, but whether it bore the same 
kind of flower last year I am unable to say. I only 
discovered it by accident this season. As you will 
see, the flower is a pure green. Some people who 
have seen it suggest that the change has been pro- 
duced by inoculation; but the character of the petal, 
which, as you will see, is a Primrose-leaf in minia- 
ture, is a sufficient refutation, I think, of that sugges- 
tion. May I have, through GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
your views on the matter? I have put the flower in 
damp cotton-wool, and hope it will reach you fresh. 
—WwM. EADON, 14, Caldecott-street, Rugby. 


[It is not usual to find a green Primrose, 
but it does occur occasionally. It is in- 
teresting, and worth keeping for its curious 
character.—ED. | 





Use of a cold-frame.—What can I use a cold- 
frame for, out of which I have taken my Pansies, 
etc., which have been in it all the winter?—M. T. 

[A cold-frame can be utilised the year 
round for a variety of purposes, and it never 
need stand empty. At the present time it 
would be serviceable for hardening off ten- 
der bedding plants, such as Pelargoniums, 
Verbenas, etc., preparatory to their being 
planted out towards the middle or end of 
next month. After this it would be useful 
for the growing of zonal Pelargoniums, 
tuberous Begonias, and plants requiring 
similar treatment for the furnishing of your 
greenhouse towards the end of summer. If 
the plants such as are hinted at are not in 
request, the frame could be turned to ac- 
count to grow Cinerarias and Primulas in 
variety in for winter flowering. In this case, 
place the frame on the north side of a hedge 
or wall, so that the occupants will: expe- 
rience a cool temperature and shade. In 
the event of your not having a greenhouse, 
and requiring plants of a hardy nature prin- 
cipally for the embellishment of your gar- 
den you may at once utilise the frame for 
the raising of Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, 
Coreopsis grandiflora,—in fact, all such spe- 
cies and varieties of biennials as require 
a long season of growth to have them in 
perfection the following season. By the 
time you have these ready for planting out- 
doors, it will be time to sow seed of Myosotis, 
Arabis, Aubrietia, Daisies, etc, for flower- 
ing next spring. Another purpose to which 
you can put the frame is to use it for the 
propagation of the single and double varic- 
ties of white Arabis, the choicer species and 
varieties of Aubrietias, Dianthus, the pros- 
trate-growing Phloxes, such as P. amoena, 
P. Nelsoni, and others, the double and 
single types of Alyssum saxatile—in fact, 
any spring-flowering plant for the border or 
rockery which is best propagated under the 
protection of a cold-frame or handlight. In 
each and every case the frame would be at 
liberty sufficiently early in autumn for Pan- 
sies, Violas, Carnations, etc., to be placed 
therein to pass through the winter.] 


Anemones.—Would you kindly tell me where 
Anemone blanda, A. scythinica, etc., came from?— 
J. F. BROILI, Bavaria, Wuerzburg. 

[The Anemones you name are all species of 
that beautiful genus, and are natives of some 
part of our northern world. A. blanda is 
Greek, and several species will sometimes be 
found in the same region, as in the Alps. 
Sometimes there are what are called natural 
varieties, and often varieties of some kinds 
occur in gardens, and are perpetuated there. 
—Ep.] 


The Hairy Sunflower (Helianthus mollis). 
—This has been confused with H. tomento- 
sus, which was given an award of merit by 
the R.H.S. under the name of mollis, but 
the two are distinct. H. mollis is less woolly 
than H. tomentosus, and the flowers, which 





The finest species is H. angulosa, which is 
earlier in flowering than the common H. 
triloba, and often expands its blooms early 


are also of a clear orange, are not so large 
as those of the other species. They are more 
numerous, however, and their greater plenty 
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helps to compensate for their smaller size. 
It is also dwarfer, its height at home being 
from 2 feet to 4 feet; with us, generally, 
about 4 feet. H. mollis likes a dry soil, but 
the addition of manure when planting is 
desirable, and if the weather is dry, soak- 
ings of water, with a little liquid-manure 
made very weak, will be of great assistance 
in giving strength to the plant and produc- 
ing larger flowers. It ought to be planted 
in a sunny place. A native of several of the 
eastern and south-eastern states of the 
United States, it is fairly plentiful in dry, 
barren soil there; but should be manured 
here, as suggested, to get finer flowers and 
plants. —S. ARNOTT. 


Tufted Pansies from Rothesay.—Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., of Rothesay, send us a box 
of Tufted Pansies, which surprise us by their 
size and beauty as compared with what we 
see in the south. No Orchids and no other 
flowers we have ever seen surpass them in 
beauty of colour. The largest are the striped 
and marbled kinds, but what are called 
Tufted Pansies, so refined in beauty of 
colour, are almost as large and far larger 
than what we can get in the south. How 
they attain such beauty we do not know. 
No doubt the climate and rainfall help to get 
such a charming result. 


Old-fashioned double Wallflowers.—These 
relics of the past have to me an interest that 
no seedling German varieties can ever have. 
When and by whom they were raised are 
secrets buried with the fanciers of a past 
generation. MacIntosh, writing eighty years 
ago, speaks of many kinds; while Elizabeth 
Watts wrote, in 1866, of double yellow, 
double red, and double purple. ‘The double 
yellow, or Golden Drop, and double red are 
fairly common now, but the double black, or 
black-crimson, is more rare. I first saw this 
last many years ago in a cottager’s garden 
near here, and promptly obtained plants, 
only to lose the stock in an exceptionally 
hard and late frost. My old friend also lost 
his stock, and I feared it was gone. I was 
exceedingly pleased to again obtain it from 
an Irish lady, and have been able to get it 
into good health. The so-called Harper 
Crewe or Miss Hope would seem to be of a 
later date, though I have known it almost 
thirty years. It is also the hardiest. I have 
an old plant which has stood some six or 
seven years, and is still in good health. The 
growth of all is easy, and, given shelter from 
wind and a dry, sunny aspect, there is no 
reason why the four at least should not be 
handed on to those coming after, who prob- 
ably will look upon us, in our turn, as old- 
fashioned folks with quaint notions, and will 
associate these old plants with our memory. 
Cuttings when half-hardened strike fairly 
easily. Should any Of your readers know of 
or possess the old purple or other sorts, I 
should be glad to hear of them.—J. STOR- 
montTH, Kirkbride, Cumberland. 


The Plume Poppy (Bocconia cordata),— 
A noble, though not brilliant border plant, 
which seems not quite such a_ general 
favourite as a few years ago, is Bocconia 
cordata (the Plume Poppy), an excellent 
autumn-blooming plant, which some exhibi- 
tors have often included in the back rows of 
their exhibits of hardy flowers. It is as a 
border plant that its real value consists, 
although a bold group in the wild garden is 
very effective. When well grown it will 
attain a height of from 5 feet to 6 feet or 
even more, and then it looks really well, 
with its lobed, heart-shaped leaves, silvery 
beneath, and its cream-white plumes tower- 
ing above the flowers of many other things 
in the border. It will grow in any good 
garden soil, but if to be seen at its finest it 
should be given some good old manure. 
Within the last few years a fine Chinese 
variety, called B. cordata Giraldi purpurea, 
has come to the front. It is a really fine 
plant, having handsome silvery-grey leaves, 
and noble heads or plumes of flowers of a 
pretty milk-white, these being succeeded by 
seed-pods of a crimson-brown. It has also 
about its branches a little more of the fine 





colouring which renders these plants so at- 
tractive, in the shape of a fine tint of brown, 
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CLEMATIS DURANDI. 


Or the beauty of the Clematis there seems 
no end, not only in natural species—probably 
many not yet introduced to gardens—but also 
in the hybrids, of which this is one between 
integrifolia and one of the larger kinds. I 
am fortunate in not losing my Clematises, as 
some people do, through getting them as much 
as I can on their own roots, and they, 
even when they seem to have perished, come 
up again in a very satisfactory way. 
who graft them on C. Viticella tell me that 
the stock has such slight influence that the 
plants soon root above it. But the action of 


two sets of roots on a plant, one European | 


and the other Japanese or Chinese, may be 
injurious, and so I do not trust it. In 


People | 


a | 
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plantation I have lately made the two series | 


of roots were clearly seen, and I have cut the 
lower set completely away, and left the plants 





SOME OF THE BETTER WHITE 
TUFTED PANSIES. 
FASHIONS change in regard to colours in 
flowers. Not many years ago everybody was 
asking for really first-class yellow Tufted 
Pansies, and flowers of a rayless kind ap- 


peared to be more eagerly sought after than | 


those with rays or pencillings running into 
the eye of the flower. Last season blue 
varieties were asked for, the dark and pale 
tones of blue being much in demand. There 
are now many intermediate shades of blue in 
Tufted Pansies (Violas). Some of the mauve- 
blue kinds are very pretty and most effective, 
and, as they bloom so freely for so many 
months, we doubt whether they have an 
equal in any of the other popular hardy 
flowers. In the present instance I wish to 
call attention to the better white Tufted 


Flower of Clematis Durandi, 


to do the best they can on their natural | Pansies. 


roots. 

As regards this distinct and handsome 
kind, it is useful on a wall or on tall sticks, 
or even growing on a low tree or bush, 
which last is one of the most charming ways 
of growing Clematises that Iknow. The most 
fascinating effect last summer was from a 
large kind growing up a Pyrus, and display- 
ing itself in a far prettier way than any form 
of staking or nailing would give us. R. 


Two Double Dafiodils.—Queen Anne’s “ Double 
Daffodil ’ (Narcissus capax plenus), with its soft pale- 
yellow coloured flowers, is a delightful thing which I 
always prize. Queen Anne’s ‘‘ Double Jonquil (Nar- 
cissus odorus plenus) is a dainty little flower, which 
gains immensely in our estimation from its possession 
of a sweet scent. Apart from this, however, it is 
very charming with its fine yellow flowers just like 
those of a small Rose, and makes a fine plant for 
pots or for rather shady borders or in the Grass. 
It grows about 12 inches high, does well in ordinary 
soil, and can be purchased for sixpence a bulb or a 
little less.—S. A. 





White Pansies may be used in as- 
sociation with so many other hardy flowers, 
and in conjunction with some of the blue 
and lavender-coloured kinds they create a 
fine effect in the garden during the heat of 
our English summer season. ‘There is still 
room for considerable improvement in the 
white kinds, although several of the more 
recently introduced varieties show that 


ILLUSTRATED. 


In the following list of white varieties, the 
plants are regarded solely for their value in 
the garden :— 

SwaNn.—For its all-round good quality this 
excellent variety is placed at the head of the 
list. It is a beautiful plant of tufted growth, 
and possesses an excellent constitttion; pure 
white, with large orange eye. The blossoms 
are borne on long, erect flower-stalks. Some- 


| times in the spring and again in the early 
; autumn, a few of the flowers are slightly 


raisers have succeeded in giving us plants | 
that denote marked development in the right | 


direction. 

Exception must be taken to the practice of 
exhibiting the large blooms at our leading 
shows, as few of them are of any use in the 
garden. As a matter of fact, the habit of 
the .plants in most cases is coarse. In the 
early summer, when the weather is genial 
and not too warm, the plants of the exhibi- 
tion Violas will yield a fair quantity of hand- 
some blooms; but as soon as the hot weather 
approaches, their character changes, and 
they are often most disappointing. 


edged blue. 


SEAGULL is another very beautiful pure- 
white variety, the flowers being rayless, with 
a small, neat, rich yellow eye. The habit of 
growth of this variety is even better than 
that of the one first mentioned, but the plant 
lacks the constitution of its rival. It is of 
fine, tufted habit, and flowers very freely. 

Lors.—This is a comparatively new and 
pretty little variety. The flower 
is of oval form, and may be re- 
garded as a good white self, 
with an orange eye. The plant 
is a profuse bloomer, and has a 
good constitution. 

VIRGIN WHITE.—In this the 
flowers are large and of refined 
appearance, being borne on 
long, stout, erect foot-stalks, 
pure white, and rayless. For 
cutting this is a valuable kind, 
but its habit of growth is not so 
good as that of many other 
varieties with less pretentious 
flowers. 

MARCHIONESS.—A well- 
known and reliable variety, 
that flowers very freely. The 
plant possesses a _ beautiful 
habit of growth and a good con- 
stitution. Creamy - white self 
aptly describes the blossoms. 

Mrs. A. D. PARKER.—This is 
another profuse-flowering plant 
that is worthy of a place. 

Niose II.—There have been 
several varieties bearing this 
name, but the one under notice 
is undoubtedly the best. . The 
rayless blossoms are of the 
purest white, remaining. white 
in all weathers. The plant is 
free-flowering. 

SNOWDROP.—Although this 
variety has been in commercs 
for some years, the plant is not 
so well known as it deserves to 
be. The blossoms are whiter 
than in any other kind that I 
know, and when a number of 
plants is grouped together, this 
fact becomes most pronounced. 

WHITE Beauty.—This variety 
is included because of its beau- 
tiful and distinct creeping-hke 
style of growth. The flowers 
are not quite so freely borne as 
one would like to see. 

WuitE Empress.—This va- 
riety is also distributed under 
the name of Blanche. The 
large and circular blossoms 
are freely produced on sturdy 
footstalks, the plants pos- 
sessing a good habit and splendid constitu- 
tion. Creamy-white is a good description 
of the colour. 

SNOWFLAKE.—Those who know the excel- 
lent characteristics of Marchioness will, per- 
haps, appreciate this variety better when it 
is considered by those distributing it as an 
improvement on that fine sort. 

Mary Hope has a robust constitution. In 
the early spring, the flowers, which are ray- 
less, with a yellow eye, are sometimes tinted 


| heliotrope. 


Highgate. D. B. CRANE. 





Soil for Primulas (A. M. Walker).—The Primu- 
las you name—P. denticulata and P. cashmiriana— 


| prefer to be grown in moist and rich loam, and in a 


partially-shaded situation. P. cashmiriana and P. 
rosea, indeed, may be successfully grown in that part 
of the bog-garden which is not constantly under 
water, but of so moist a nature that the root-fibres 
are always in touch with the moisture, Many of the 
Primulas delight in similar conditions, and make by 
far the finest floral display when treated on these 
lines. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE PROTECTION AND NURSING OF 

CHOICE SHRUBS. 
THE owner of a garden feels some annoyance 
if, a year gr two after he has gone to the 
trouble an@ expense of procuring specimens 
of rare shrubs, he finds that they are making 
unsatisfactory progress, and he may be dis- 
heartened from pursuing his experiments 
further, with the idea that some peculiar con- 
dition of climate or soil in his neighbour- 
hood is against the successful growth of these 
particular plants. In some instances the un- 
satisfactory condition of the shrubs may be 
traced to bad cultivation, and if a little more 
attention and trouble had been bestowed, 
the results would probably have been quite 
different. Choice shrubs are obtained, of 
which the purchaser knows little or nothing, 
and these, irrespective of size, may be placed 
in a shrubbery with other things. The other 
shrubs, more probably being more vigorous 
growers, crowd out the newcomers before 
they can become established. Small shrubs 
may, of course, be planted in nursery 
quarters for a time, but this is not always 
desirable, for the sooner some shrubs are 
placed in permanent quarters the better, as 
they are very impatient of root disturbance 
after they have attained moderate dimen- 
sions. What, then, are we to do with our 
choice shrubs? This problem has been faced 
and solved at Kew by planting them among 
large masses of Heaths. The Heaths are 
arranged to form a groundwork, and among 
them choice shrubs of various descriptions 
are introduced as dot plants. The staple 
soil in the beds is very light loam, and into 
the upper foot of it about 4 inches of peat 
have been forked. In this soil the Heaths 
thrive, and many of the dot plants do quite as 
well. When, however, special soil is required 
for a particular plant, a hole 4 feet or 5 feet 
in diameter is excavated to a suitable depth, 
and heavier loam or more peat is added. 
Under these conditions the majority of the 
plants do well, and an interesting and dis- 
tinct feature is formed. The Heaths form a 
nice evergreen mass all through the year, 
and are beautiful when in flower. Very 
small specimens can be set out permanently 
in this way, for they are as safe from harm 
as they would be in a nursery border, and 
the Heaths protect them from the severe 
frosts and break the force of the cold winds 
of spring. Careless workmen, too, are less 
likely to damage valuable plants growing in 
this manner than when they are growing in 
a mixed shrubbery, for the workmen quickly 
get to know that each shrub in the bed is of 
special importance, and are careful when at 
work among them. Care must be taken with 
shrubs that are difficult to transplant to pro- 
vide plenty of room for proper development. 
At the time of planting, the Heaths may 
come up fairly close to the dot plants, but 
as the latter grow care must be taken to re- 
move the Heaths before crowding occurs. A 
point of importance connected with these 
beds is that the soil is always sweet and 
open, and after the Heaths have carpeted 
the bed weeds have little chance of increase. 
Plants that are sensitive to the hot rays of 
the sun pouring on the base of the stem are 
greatly benefited by the shade afforded by 
the Heaths, while plants which commence 
to grow early are protected somewhat from 
spring frosts. 

Although Heaths are perhaps the most 
suitable plants fora groundwork, there are 
other things which could be used as a change, 
such as Genista pilosa and Empetrum 
nigrum. The effect made by the Heaths is 
much better when each Heath is allowed to 
develop separately than when all are allowed 
to grow into a dense mass. W. Dz. 











The Dahurian Rhododendron.—Quite a 
bright bit of colour is afforded early in the 
spring by the pretty, rose-purple coloured 
flowers of Rhododendron dahuricum, a 
species which never seems to have come into 
general cultivation, it sharing the fate of 
many of the dwarfer species, which are 
eclipsed by the showier hybrid Rhododen- 
drons. R. dahuricum forms a nice bush, 
seldom ever more than 38 feet high, and bears 
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a plentiful supply of charming flowers. Its 


blooming time is in March, and it may be 
well to mention that it is not an evergreen 
species. The habit is quite erect, and it is 
very suitable for the rock garden or the 
front of the shrubbery. Although intro- 
duced from Dahuria as far back as 1780, it 
has never become plentiful in gardens. 
hardv almost everywhere within the United 
Kingdom. 
as sempervirens or atrovirens, with deeper- 
coloured flowers.—Ess. 


NATIONAL FORESTRY. 
THE first thing to make clear is that we 
should only use for such forestry land which 


is mainly unsuited for any other culture. | 


We are not always dealing with rich land, 
like the plains of the Danube or Burgundy, 


but with land in our islands, with their 
broken and varied surface, much of it 
useless for arable cultivation. We do not 


seek to: plant land of any use for culti- 
vation, and do not even wish to steal 
the common from the goose, or the down 
from the sheep. Climb up Cader Idris, and 
look at the sea of bare, hungry mountains 
around. Some of their surfaces might not 
grow even Scotch Fir, but could not, it is 
clear, grow anything else of human use. Yet 
the same Welsh country bears the noble Oaks 
of Powis and the great white Pine of North 
America on a shaly hill at Gwydir, as fine as 
in its own country. 

It is difficult to convey in words the enor- 
mous growth of a well-planted wood. A 
dozen years ago I planted some thousands 
of Corsican Pine and its Calabrian form, a 
tall, stately tree, without any preparation of 
the ground beyond placing little plants into 
the Grass or bare arable fields, the soil of 
which is such that only the hardest-working 
man could make a bare living on it. In 
many cases since these trees grew 20 inches 
to 30 inches in height in a year. Planted in 
the true forest way—i.e., shoulder to 
shoulder like Grenadiers—one may imagine 
the mass of wood that an evergreen forest 
makes. In a deep gill in a wood, which never 
was, and never could be, cultivated, and 
which was covered with the evergreen wood- 
sedge, I planted Sitka Spruce (one of the 
greatest trees of the Northern Pacific land), 
thinking it suitable for various reasons. In 
the past year some of these trees have made 
a yard, and even 4 feet, of stem-growth in 
height. It does not need a Royal Commis- 
sion to tell us what a mass of timber such 
evergreen woods might produce in the course 


of years. Even slow-growing trees, like the 
Swiss Pine, would, in the case of State- 
planting, give valuable timber on cold 
mountain-land. 

Turning from these evergreen trees to 
what I call summer-leafing trees, there is 


abundantevidence in our own land of the Beech 
(in Buckinghamshire) giving a better return 
than arable culture would. Or take an Oak- 
wood in land too heavy for the plough. 
Much of this sort of land was broken up for 
Wheat when prices were high. Now we see 
it had been much better kept under wood, 
especially the most valuable wood in Britain 
or Europe—the Oak. All the wit of man, 
aided by all the capital he could desire, could 
not do anything on such land that would pay 
him so well as an Oak-wood, and that wood 
can be as easily raised as Mustard and Cress. 
I sowed a poor, ill-placed field with acorns 
about thirteen years ago, running the acorns 
in with the plough, and it is now a promising 
wood. People laugh at this as a means of 
making a living, but a State, which does not 
die, is in a different position. I plant be- 
cause it amuses me, and I hke to see the 
things young. 
wood is its own cultivator, and finds its own 
manure, its own moisture even in the hottest 
summers, and for many years requires little 
labour. There is no ‘“‘Saturday night’’ for 





the Oak-wood. ; 
National forestry is too big and great a 
thing for any individual to undertake. We 
should encourage the private planter in all 
reasonable ways, but the national forestry 
can be carried out only by an organised de- 
partment, as in France and Germany. That 


this would lead to profit there is clear 


We should remember that a | 


It is | 


There is an evergreen form, sold | 


evidenee. There is a mass of literature and 
law dealing with these forests, and there 
should be little difficulty in ascertaining how 
they are formed and maintained, and how 
they pay the State after provision is made 
for the directors and their aides and guards 
and workmen. 

The neglect of national forestry is of a 
piece with the neglect of agriculture gener- 
ally in our country, as compared with France, 
Germany, and America particularly, where, 
in spite of their great natural forests, they 


|give much help to the farmer or landowner 


in planting. For years our system has been 


| to help the factory and its brood at the ex- 
| pense of the land; and when you have the 





factory brood, what good are ‘they to you? 
W. R. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ivy on house walls.—Having a house com- 
plained of many ‘years ago in Middlesex, 
which had a blank side facing west, which 
became very damp in winter, and gave great 


| trouble to the residents in the upper rooms, 


I planted against that wall the strong-grow- 
ing Hedera Regneriana. That very soon 
covered the wall, and now that wall is as 
dry as a bone, and has been so for many 
years. It is needful to keep the Ivy from 
the rain-gutter by cutting 16 back once a 
year, and also having it hard-trimmed in 
March, to prevent its getting away from the 
wall. The results have been all that could 
be desired. Not only does Ivy foliage keep 
rain from coming on to the wall, but the 
adhesive claws of the Ivy seem to absorb 
moisture also, hence there is double dryness. 
I have never seen Ivy-roots penetrating mor- 
tar, and do not think such is the case. The 
best evidence that Ivy is absolutely depen- 
dent for existence on its ground roots is 
found in the fact that when the stems of 
Ivy are severed low down, the growth on 
wall or on tree-stem soon dies.—A. D. 


Transplanting Evergreens.—Now that 
May has set in, the genial showers and soft 
atmosphere peculiar to the month may be 
expected. These conditions are eminently 
favourable to the transplanting of Evergreens, 
several of which can only be moved safely in 
spring, just before growth commences. 
Among these Berberis and Hollies may be 
mentioned, which, if lifted with care, seldom 
fail at this season. If the plants happen to 
be large, they should have a trench opened 
round them well away from the stems, so as 
to admit of forking the soil out from the 
roots, and lifting with as large a ball and as 
many fibres as possible. The holes to receive 
the plants should be dug out previous to the 
removal of the trees. To ensure success, it 1s 
important that the roots be kept out of the 
ground as short a time as possible. In filling 
in it is necessary to be very particular that 
no cavities exist in or under the old ball, 
and to prevent this it is a good plan, as 
soon as the roots are partly covered, to throw 
in with some force a quantity of water, which 
will carry away any fine soil with it, and thus 
fill what vacant spaces there may have been, 
when all will settle regularly and subside 
as before. To prevent cracking of the ground 
and evaporation, which is sure to take place 
unless means be adopted to keep the drying 
air off, a heavy mulching should be given ; 
this will keep an equal amount of moisture 
about the roots as well as regular warmth, 
and thus conduce to the plant’s needs, and 
enable it to hold its own and make a quick 
start. One thing that militates against this 
is the movement of the tops, which, if swayed 
by the winds, pulls and strains the roots, and 
chafes or breaks away any young ones that 
are forming. ‘his being so, the plants should 
be securely staked, and the heads thus kept 
rigid. In the event of dry winds setting in, 
or continuous sunshine prevailing during the 
day, it may be advisable to syringe or sprinkle 
the foliage each evening. This attention is 
only required where the plants have been 
moved to exposed positions. 


Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s. 
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FRUIT. 


A MARKET ORCHARD IN WINTER. 
THE accompanying illustration shows a typi- 
eal market fruit orchard, with its standard 
trees and rows of under-crops, in the form 
of Gooseberry and Currant-bushes. The 
trees are evidently about 12 feet apart each 
way, and are on clean stems, 5} feet to 
6 feet in height. It is very noticeable that 
the branches are studded with fruit-spurs, 
thus indicating promise of a good crop of 
fruit. Possibly the ordinary gardener would 
hold that a few of the cross branches might 
well be removed, and some of the points of 
the young shoots slightly shortened. Beyond 
that it seems difficult to indicate any further 
requirement. 

In planting standard trees in an orchard of 
considerable extent, and for endurance, those 
trees, to provide them with ample head and 
root-room, when two years old, should be at 
least 20 feet apart. Then, exactly, and mid- 
way between each row of standards, might be 





Jy 








and well dug in. That would further help 
the tall trees. Finally, when the standard 
heads begin to overhang, the bush-trees 
would have to be cleared off, and the entire 
space left to the permanent trees.. Possibly 
it would then be sown down to Grass, but 
the quality of Grass obtainable under such 


spreading trees would be of little value, and | 


it is far more likely that, left uncropped, 
but occasionally dressed with manures, the 
trees frequently sprayed, and also kept 
thoroughly clean, they would, assuming the 
varieties were good ones, go on producing 
fine crops and handsome, clean fruits for 
many years. 

In so many of these market orchards it is 
too much the rule to undercrop all vacant 
ground with bulbs, Violets, Wallflowers, or 
other things, and, those being kept none too 


clean, weeds grow freely, and there is fur- | 


nished ample breeding-ground for all kinds 
of insect pests and vermin. ‘To expect that 
good, clean, or fine fruit can be obtained 
under such conditions is, of course, absurd. 
How much of the fruit we see in shops and 


A market orchard in winter. 


planted a row of the trees 10 feet apart in 
the rows, of Apples on the Paradise and 
Pears on the Quince. These, it may be 
assumed, might remain for twelve years. 
Between each such row of standards and 
dwarfs might be planted a row of Gooseber- 
ries or Currants, 6 feet apart in the rows. 
These might be assumed to remain eight 
years, as they begin to fruit early. Even 
further rows of Strawberries might be planted 
thinly for three years between the bush rows. 
Thus almost at once the planter would have 
some fruit to market. But there must be 
no other cropping, and weeds must be 
severely repressed. Manure mulchings or 
dressings must also be plentiful, not being 
limited to animal manure, but be aided also 
by occasional chemical applications. When, 
in the third year, the Strawberries were 
cleared off, a liberal dressing of manure 
should be forked in lightly, That would 
benefit the tree-roots very materially. The 
bushes would need fairly hard pruning to 
keep them within bounds, but they would 
furnish all the finer fruits. When these were 
cleared off, more manure should be added, 





spotted with fungus, or not less 
black scale, comes from such 
dirty plantations. No grower of any pre- 
tensions ever allows his orchards to be so 
demoralissd, and thcse who neglect their 
orchards reap their reward in getting the 
lowest prices offered in the market for their 
ill-favoured fruit. 


markets 
dotted with 





The fruit bloom.—Before this is in print 
most of the Pear and Plum-trees will be in 
full bloom. I have never seen Pear-trees 
more clothed with bloom-buds than now, and 
in a week or so, if the temperature keeps 
warm, it will be all open. Plums promise 
well, yet not so plentifully as last year. 
Probably a medium Plum crop pays best. 
If, however, there be several varieties, one 
or the other is usually well cropped. Apples 
are full of bud, and Cherries also, as is habi- 


tual with them. No doubt many persons 
will assume that now all depends on _ the 
weather of the next few weeks. Certainly 


much does so depend, but not everything. 
Very much will depend on the capacity of the 
trees to create, not so much good blcom— 
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| tiveness than 


that is assured—as an ample supply of fertile 
pollen. Without that, bloom is not set, and 
expected crops fail. All the same, fine, open 
weather at blooming time, with plenty of 
bees working, may do much to provide fer- 
tilisation.—A, D. 





TREATMENT OF YOUNG PEACH- 
TREES. 


AS a reader of your valuable paper, I would feel 
obliged if you would let me know how I should have 
pruned and disbudded young Peaches, planted about 
six weeks? They are now starting nicely and are in 
a three-quarter-span house facing south.—M. J. P. 
[You furnish not a scrap of information as 
to the age of the trees and the number and 
length of the branches or shoots each tree 
has, which renders it very difficult for us to 
say how they should have been pruned. The 
question of pruning or not of young Peach- 
trees is one on which all growers are not 
agreed. Non-pruning favours earlier produc- 
when the trees have their 


| shoots shortened back to half their length, 


while the latter process renders the produc- 
tion of plenty of young wood at the 
base of each shoot more certain, 
and the foundation of the future 
tree is thus laid at the commence- 
ment. We have practised both 
methods, and when not in haste to 
get the trellis furnished, cut back 
the young shoots about half-way, or 
in such a manner that all shall be 


of equal length. On the other 
hand, if we are anxious to make 


good a blank in a house as quickly 
as possible, we leave the tree un- 
pruned, and under the circum- 
stances this is the best reply we 
“an give you on this point. With 
respect to disbudding, each young 
shoot or branch, whether pruned 
or not, will produce a number of 
growths from base to tip. When 
these are from 4 inch to 1 inch in 
length, you should commence re- 
ducing their numbers, or, in other 
words, begin disbudding.’ In doing 
so, you must take care to leave the 
terminal growths intact for the ex- 
tension of the branches, and always 
preserve the shoot nearest the 
base on the upper side of each 
branch, also, if your trees are not 
well furnished with wood, you may 
find it necessary to leave a basal 
shoot on the lower side, also on 
the intermediary branches; but, 
as a rule, one suffices. Then, if the 
trees are left unpruned, leave 
another growth midway between 
those situated at the base and tip, 
and this, again, should be on the 
upper side of the branch. This 
settled, the remainder of the 
growths must be dispensed with, 
not all at one time, but gradually, 
spreading the work over a period 
of a week or ten days. By this you 


will see that with an unpruned 
tree with, say, five branches 
or shoots, you can obtain 


about fifteen bearing shoots by the autumn, 
which, if properly ripened, will yield you a 
crop of a dozen or a dozen and a half fruits 
the following season if you are anxious to 
obtain fruits as soon as possible. With a 
pruned tree a less number of growths will 
result, and these should be allowed to carry 
but a few fruits only, or just sufficient to 
prevent the trees from making gross growth, 
the objective in this case for the first season 
or two being to obtain perfectly formed trees 
rather than a crop of fruit. ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Unheated vinery.—With careful manage- 
ment, the Black Hamburgh and _ Foster’s 
Seedling will ripen fairly well in an un- 


heated house if the position is a sunny one. 
We have one house, in which Vines were 
planted experimentally some years ago in a 
western aspect, but it forms a corridor across 
the ends of several span-roofed houses, and 
probably borrows both light and warmth 
from them. The temperature does not rise 
much till mid-day, but in the afternoon it is 
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warm, .Black Hamburghs ripen well in 
August, but though Alicante colours well, 


the Grapes hardly get their best flavour, and, 
of course, do not keep long. The roots are 
mostly inside, but not altogether, as I am 
inclined to think it is difficult to confine 
Vine-roots to an inside border unless the 
foundations of the border are laid very deep. 
There is no doubt good Grapes of the early 
kinds can be grown in an unheated house, 
but the late, thick-skinned varieties should 
have a little fire-heat, at the beginning any 
way, so as to ripen the fruit before the days 
shorten much. 

Bottling fruits (7s. Hicks).—Place some fruit- 


bottles in an oven for a short time to dry up any 
damp, then take out the bottles, and fill with sound 


fruit, not too ripe, nearly to the tops, replace in the 
oven until the fruit appears scalded, but not burst. 
Take out of the oven and fill up with boiling water, 
then put on the top } inch or so of salad oil, ana 
store the fruit in a cupboard or on a dry shelf. No 
other covering than the oil is necessary, unless the 


fruit is stored where dust can settle, in which cause 
sheets of paper can be laid over the bottles. 

__ The following is an excellent method of 
bottling Gooseberries, Cherries, and all stone fruits: 
_Gather the fruit when quite dry, carefully wipe, 
and place each one in the jar intended to preserve 
them in. (Plums should have a very small incision 
made in eaeh with a sharp knife.) Place the jars in 
a fish-kettle, fill with cold water up to the top cf the 
jars, and gradually bring it to boiling point. Have 
ready string, some bladders, and a kettle of boiling 


water. Ae soon as the water in the fish-kettle begins 
to bubble, take the jars out, fill up each one with 
boiling water, and tie a piece of bladder over it in- 
stantly. Store in a cool (not damp) place. 


VEGETABLES. 
EARLY-FORCED VEGETABLES. 
‘Tue results of the efforts of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society in seeking to encourage the 
erowth of forced vegetables by offering prizes 
for them at several of the fortnightly meet- 
ings have not been satisfactory, such very 
poor competition resulting. At the recent 
meeting held on March 28rd last, with classes 
for six kinds of forced «vegetables for 
gardeners, and three kinds also, and also six 
kinds for trade growers, only one collection 
of six was presented. That one came from 
Aldenham House Gardens, Elstree, and but 
for Mr. Beckett’s enterprise, as also in some 
previous cases, there’ would have been no 
exhibits. This lack of competition is to be 
deplored, because when such great efforts 
are made to boom the French gardening in 
the press it behoves English gardeners to 
show what they can do in the way of early 
foreed vegetable production.’ But while it 
does seem as if British gardeners were open 
to criticism in not competing, it is not less 
strange that the classes for trade growers 
have not been utilised by the much-boomed 
French gardeners to show their produce. 
They have not done so, and although it would 
be unfair to assume they could not compete, 
yet it might naturally bo expected that so 
excellent an opportunity to meet home 
growers and to impress the British public 
would not have been lost sight of. Mr. 
Beckett’s six kinds included a couple of dozen 
fine stems of the Sutton Rhubarb, Good Per- 
fection Asparagus, a basket of fine Chicory, 
twenty heads of Seakale (a little drawn), 
capital Canadian Wonder Beans, and Twen- 
tieth Century Mushrooms. Naturally, some 
true vegetable would have been preferred to 
Mushrooms. Commodore Nutt Cabbages or 
Lettuces, for instance, would have been 
better. At the previous meeting, on 
March 9th, Messrs. Sutton and Sons showed 
that pretty little Lettuce in quantity in very 
perfect firm-hearted condition, not grown 
under cloches, but in ordinary span-frames. 
These quite excelled anything the cloche 
method can show so early. There was a 
trade collection of three kinds of vegetables, 
shown by Mr. J. Poupart, of Rainham, Essex, 
also on the 28rd, but, of course, these were 
not in any competition. There were four 
huge flat bundles of Asparagus, the stems 
ranging from 15 inches to 16 inches in length, 
the bases being very hard and woody. About 
6 inches of the tops of the stems were rather 
green, and seemed to have been allowed to 
remain uncut a little too long. It was notice- 
able that the stems really had not been cut, 
but were twisted off. That is probably the 
trade method, but fully 6 inches of these 
stems must be waste, being too woody to be 
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edible. Rhubarb, represented by Hawke’s | 


Champagne, very fine indeed, Linnzus, and 
Victoria, and some superb Seakale, in two 
> ess > 
punnets each, containing twenty-four heads, 


made up the collection, which secured a silver | 
Knightian medal. But the three kinds named | 
are what are known as edible-stemmed plants, | 


and commonly forced in nearly all good 
gardens in the winter. In neither case are 


frames or cloches necessary to have the stems | 


well blanched for use. To have properly- 


forced early vegetables we have need to ex- | 


pect, besides Lettuces and Radishes, very 
small early Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Dwarf 
Kidney Beans, Dwarf Peas in pots, Tomatoes, 
Trench Horn Carrots, and Mustard and 
Cress. Possibly, it will be well into May 
before we shall see these products shown, but 
that will not be early. On May 18th there 
will be gardeners’ or amateurs’ classes for 





nine, six, and four kinds of vegetables forced | 


or otherwise, and some good competition 
should result. A. D. 





SEAKALE FROM SEED VERSUS 
CUTTINGS. 
In seasons like the present a good stock of 
this vegetable is very useful. If left in the 


open ground, provided the crowns are just on | 


a line with the soil, all will be well. It is 
when the crowns are not cut close to the 
ground in spring the frost kills them, through 
being soft and hollow above ground. It is 
of the utmost importance the stock should be 
vigorous, hence the advantage of having good, 
healthy roots to make’ cuttings from, if this 
method of reproduction is adopted. When 
good, strong roots are available this method 
is the quicker, but I am convinced it pays to 
sow seed and raise fresh stock occasionally. 
I have found by so doing I retained a more 
vigorous constitution. 
simpler than raising stock from seed. 
land should be in good heart and 

worked. In 
first part of April work the soil down fine, 
and draw drills 2 feet apart. The drills 
should be 38 inches to 4 inches deep. 


inches apart. Thes2 should be a foot from 
each other, then if one seed fails the other 
grows, and there are no gaps. 


clear of weeds, passing the hoe through them 
frequently to keep the soil open. 
make nice crowns the first year, and if needed 
for making new plantations they are excel- 
lent, and will be found to have a long tap- 
root. My custom is to leave them two years, 
when they are lifted, the best being used for 
forcing, and the small ones planted for the 
next year. If lifted carefully they will have 
big, long roots, the lower portion being ex- 
cellent to make cuttings from. 

I do not say a stcck cannot be kept healthy 
by root propagation, but I am convinced 
seedlings are far more vigorous. If anyone 
wants to obtain stock cheaply, then sow seed. 
When you have a plant of an improved kind, 
save the seed, and although the seedlings 
may not be every one true to type, there will 
be a big percentage. J. CRooK. 





EARLY CABBAGES. 
PROBABLY some of the smallest, yet quite 
firm, well-hearted Cabbages ever seen were 


those (about 150 in number) recently shown | 


at the Horticultural Hall, of the variety April 
by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of Reading. 
That they were small is readily understood 
when it is known that the plants, grown in a 
Berkshire garden, were but 9 inches apart, 
a rate of planting that enables some 400 to 
be taken from a square rod of ground. Each 
Cabbage was, exclusive of two or three outer 
leaves, of the size of an ordinary teacup, but 
quite solid and firm. They were from a sow- 
ing made in the open ground early last 
August, and had no form of protection. I 
had the pleasure of tasting a few of these 
Cabbages when cooked the next day, and 
found them delicious and far more delicate 
in flavour and texture than are the best of 
larger Cabbages. Unhappily, we cannot pur- 
chase such Cabbages as these in the market, 
yet how readily would purchasers have them 
could they but obtain them. But if grown, 
and as good and early as Messrs, Sutton’s 


Nothing can be} 

The | 
deeply | 
the last half of March or the | 


T have | 
found it advantageous to put two seeds a few | 


When the | 
seedlings are up all they need is keeping | 


These | 








sample, I fear we should see them, as usual, 
crushed and forced into the ordinary dirty 
round bushel-baskets instead of being pre- 
sented in the most attractive manner. If, 
for instance, sent to market in shallow boxes, 
all the hearts being erect and closely packed, 
so that customers could see at a glance what 
they were purchasing, the leaves unbroken, 
and all presented neat and fresh, such Cab- 
bages would readily sell at one penny per 
pound weight over Cabbages treated in the 
usual rough-and-ready market way. The lot 
at the Horticultural Hall was so shown, the 


‘heads being set up in shallow baskets in 


Moss, thus looking remarkably attractive. 
In how many gardens would it not pay to 
have a frame or two filled with such Cab- 
bages to accelerate hearting, and thus have 
them in for use before the very earliest out- 
doors were ready. A. D. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Growing crops in frame.—What can I grow in 


| a frame on a nice hot-bed in which I already have 


pots and boxes of flower-seeds? Could any veget- 
ables such as Lettuces, Mint, Cauliflowers, be grown 
to perfection in the same temperature that the seeds 
require? I cannot give enough attention to manage 
Cucumbers.—M. T. 

[The season is too far advanced for the 
frame to be of service in the raising of such 
crops as those you name. Mint is already 
growing fast outdoors, while young plants of 
Lettuces and Cauliflowers will be presently 
available from the March and early April 
sowings. The growing of Cucumbers is the 
purpose which at once suggests itself as 


| being the most suitable to which the frame 


can be put, and by following the instruc- 
tions given in our columns under the heading 
of ‘“‘The Week’s Work,’’ you would find, in 
spite of your not having much spare time, 
that, with perseverance, you would meet 
with a fair measure of success. Alternative 
schemes would be to raise a crop of Short- 
Horn Carrots or French Beans. For either 
purpose the whole surface of the hotbed 
within the frame would have to be covered 
with nice, friable soil to the depth of 
9 inches. In either case the produce would 
be ready for use far in advance of that you 
would obtain from outdoor sowings. Not 60 
choice as the foregoing, but often greatly 


appreciated early in the season, are 
Radishes. By sowing half of the frame at 


one time, and affording an abundance of air 
as soon as the seed has germinated, you 
would quickly obtain an abundance of tender 
roots. Vegetable Marrows and Ridge Cu- 
cumbers can also be raised in such a frame, 
while it may also be utilised for pricking off 
early Celery, Zinnias, or anything for which 
a gentle bottom-heat is beneficial. During 
the summer months it would be serviceable 
for growing on such plants as require 
waimth; but, as we are in ignorance as to 
whether you have greenhouses requiring to 
be furnished with plants, we omit enumerat- 
ing any. If the bed is renovated sufficiently 
to engender a gentle warmth in early 
autumn, you might fill the frame with 
Violets, such as Marie Louise, for winter 
blooming. ] 


Late Broccoli.—I have never seen more 
perfect heads of Broccoli than have just re- 
cently been purchasable in the markets— 
srown, I believe, in the Channel Islands. It 
is a pity that under our climatic conditions 
we cannot always grow them like those in this 
country. The variety seems to have been 
that known in commerce as Model, as the 
curd was high in the centre, yet very solid, 
massive, and pure white. Good samples, 
measuring over these conical heads, were 
12 inches in diameter, and cost fourpence 
each. It might be imagined that where there 
are huge glass houses devoted to Tomato- 
growing in the summer and Cabbages in the 
winter, it would pay to lift Broccoli plants 
at Christmas before frosts did any harm, and 
block them close together into the soil floor 
of the house, where they would be safe from 
further harm. It is useless to hope that 
market growers will plant Broccoli to any 
material extent outdoors when the chance of 
getting a crop of good white heads is but 
one in ten. Even under the best conditions 
of hardy culture for Broccolis, they have 
been killed wholesale by the winter’s frosts.— 
A. D. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Outdoor garden.—All seeds, even those of | 
hardy annuals, are best sown in drills. ‘Phey | 
grow with greater certainty and vigour wheu 
sown thus. The drills may be made 6 inzhes 
apart with a blunt-ended stick. There will 
bs less disturbance in thinning the plants, | 
and the roots get a firmer grasp of the soil 
than when sown on the surface. Hardy 
Fuchsias are beautiful border shrubs. | 
I have had very good beds of globosa and 
Rose of Castile. They may either be potted 
up in autumn or cut down when frost come®, | 
and covered 6 inches deep with ashes or old | 
leaf-mould. In the case of a severe winter, | 
ashes afford the most protection. There are 
other Fuchsias suitable for borders, including 
gracilis and Riccartoni. Fuchsias do well 
in the Rhododendron-beds in the open places 
round the margins. It is a pity these shrubs | 
(Rhododendrons and Azaleas) will not thrive 
in soil which contains much lime. One of 
the sweetest shrubs in the garden when in 
flower is Azalea pontica and its varieties. 
The Rhododendrons may be moved any time, 
as the roots never travel very far, and are 
usually a mass of fibres. This is the best | 
time to move hardy Ferns, as they are just 
feeling the warmth of spring, but the plant- 
ing should not be delayed. Gladioli may | 
still be planted for successional blooming. 
The scarlet variety, Brenchleyensis, blooms 
late in summer. Mulch newly-planted trees, 
shrubs, and Roses, and, if necessary, water. 
A sprinkling over the foliage after a warm, 
sunny day will be beneficial. Dry roots of 
Dahlias may be planted now, and Pentste- 
mons which have been rooted in cold-frame 
planted. 

Fruit garden.—Disbudding is in many gar- 
dens confined to Peaches and Nectarines, but | 
when time permits, it might be extended to 
all fruit-bearing trees. When clusters of | 
soft spray form on Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
or other fruits, it would be an advantage to 
thin out the weakly shoots, for they never 
get strong enough to produce fertile spurs 
when left, and they reduce the strength of 
other shoots with which they are in competi- 
tion, and which might do useful work. Such 
thinning or disbudding should be done early 
in the season, when the young shoots can be 
rubbed off. For the present the disbudding | 
of Peaches on walls may remain a little | 
longer, to afford shelter to the young fruits. 
Green or black aphides should be watched 
for and dusted with Tobacco-powder when 
seen. In this case prevention is so much 
better, easier, and cheaper than to effect a | 
eure later. When insects are left till the 
leaves are curled up, the trees must suffer. | 
Strawberries are now advancing in growth, | 
and should be mulched with long litter, Uf | 
not already done, first giving a dressing of | 
soot and lime to clear off slugs and snails. 
A few of the best early forced Strawberries | 
may be reserved for planting out for securing | 
an autumn crop. Royal Sovereign, if 
healthy and free from red-spider, may be 
planted out for this purpose. The plants 
must be made firm and watered. 

Vegetable garden.—Those who have hot- 
beds and frames planted with Potatoes, Car- | 
rots, and French Beans will be drawing a 
supply of these and other things, including 
salads, from such. Lettuces are specially 
good, and a crop of Early Stump Horn Car- 
rots is always valuable—in fact, good Carrots 
and Lettuces, quickly grown under glass, are | 
a very valuable garden asset, and _ often 
smooth a rough place in the gardener’s life. 
From this onwards Lettuces should be sown 
in small quantities at least every fortnight. 
Cos Lettuces are the most called for, but a 
good Cabbage Lettuce is also valuable. I 
am very partial to Tom Thumb. Though 
small, it hearts quickly, and does not require 
tying up. Early Paris Market is good under 
glass, and also outside in summer. Plant 
Searlet Runners and dwarf French Beans | 
freely now, and a further planting may be 
made of Broad Windsor Beans. Keep the 
hoe going among young seedlings. These 
things are usually sown in drills, and when 
the surface is stirred, the growth is very 
rapid. Scarcely anybody uses the hoe or 








| weather. 


|in the middle of a hot day. 





fork sufficiently. Early Peas may be mulched 
with stable manure, 


Conservatory.—The water-pot must be fre- 


quently in use in bright weather. Much judg- 


ment is required to keep a collection of 
plants moving on steadily during hot, bright 
It is best not to anticipate the 
wants of the plants, but a thirsty plant must 
have water enough to moisten all the roots, 
and there must be no dawdling or lingering 


. . . . . o 
in its application, and all plants which have 


|1illed the pots with hungry roots must have 


some food in the water. There are several 


| fertilisers on the market, all more or less 


useful, and I think plants like a change some- 
times. Nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 


| monia is good for giving a finishing touch, but 


for many things they are rather too stimu- 
lat'ng for constant use. Never leave a plant 


|to make known its wants in wilted foliage, 


as checks of this nature are very injurious, 
especially to hard-wooded plants. A damp 
floor is very refreshing to foliage and flowers 
The Schizan- 
thuses, of which there are now many varie- 
ties, are beautiful plants when well grown 
for the conservatory. When the seeds are 
sown in autumn and grown quietly through 
the winter, shifted into larger pots early in 
spring, and given a little warmth, they will 
grow and flower freely in the conservatory. I 


ihave had plants of some of the older varie- 


ties years ago 3 feet high and nearly as much 


|through, and among the newer hybrids §. 


Wisetonensis is a great improvement on old 
kinds, and there are many others worth 
growing. If seeds are sown early in spring, 
nice flowering plants may be had in 5-inch 


'pots, or, if potted on as required, large 
specimens may be obtained. 
|of the show and fancy types are in bud, and 


Pelargoniums 


should have neat stakes placed to open out 
the branches and make the most of the 
flowers when they expand. We may dislike 
the use of many stakes, and no doubt, during 
the exhibition fever, plant millinery was 


| carried to extremes, and people got tired of 


these braced-up specimens ; but a few stakes 
to keep shoots from sprawling about do im- 
prove matters. Beyond that, in a general 
way, it is not necessary to go. Mignonette 
may be sown for late blooming. Mix a little 
old plaster with the compost, and press it 
very firmly in the pots, sow seeds thinly, 
and thin out the plants, leaving, of course, 
the strongest. 


The setting of Tomatoes.—A good deal 
depends upon the character of the soil. 
Tomato-blossoms will not set well if the 
roots are too dry, and the same thing may 


| happen if the growth made is soft from being 
| planted in very rich soil and the house in- 


sufficiently ventilated. Firm, hard growth, 
made under healthy conditions, especially as 
regards ventilation, generally sets well. It 
is true, of course, that some varieties set 
better than others. According to my own 


| trials, there is no better setter than Sunrise. 


I think it may be taken as a general rule 
that small and medium-fruited varieties 
generally set better than large-fruited kinds. 
Among the large-fruited kinds there is 
nothing better than Lawrenson’s No. 3, and 
the crop is always heavy, though the fruits 
are rather coarse in shape. 


Sowing seeds in frames.—In a general 
way all hardy things are best sown in a well- 
prepared bed outside. I find beds 4 feet 


| wide are the easiest to manage, and the seeds 


should be sown in shallow drills drawn across 
the beds. But there are exceptions to all 
rules, and there are some hardy things which 
require time to germinate with equable con- 
ditions as regards moisture, and which do 
better when sown in boxes under glass. There 
are small-seeded alpine plants and_ others 
which require this treatment. 


Early vinery.—Do not permit the foliage 
to become crowded with sub-laterals. The 
main leaves are the most active workers, and 
though there may be cases where the Grapes 
are finishing where a little more extension 
may be permitted, still, it is not wise to 


| allow the soft growth of the sub-laterals to 


crowd the main leaves. No one, unless he 
knows the character of the root-run, espe- 
cially as regards its drainage, can tell how 
much feeding may be done. One is more 
likely to err on the side of giving too little 
support than too much, There is a tendency 
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in human nature to rest and be thankful. 
Another matter of primary importance is the 
ventilation. In weather like the present the 
ventilation should begin in a small way early 
in the morning, and be extended, keeping a 
little in advance of the rising temperature 
till the maximum is reached about ten-thirty 
or eleven o’clock. There are days now when 
the air outside is so soft and warm that 
front air may be given freely, but cold cur- 
rents under any circumstances should be 
avoided. This is a matter it would not be 
safe to be dogmatical about, as some houses 
are built to catch every gleam of sunshine, 
and the thermometer soon runs up. In such 
houses floors should be freely damped in the 
middle of the forenoon and again later on 
a hot day. A good deal depends upon the 
pitch of the roof and the effect the sun has 
upon it. I have had to do with houses where 
it was necessary in sudden bursts of hot sun- 
shine to use a thin shade of fishing-nets to 
break the sun’s rays. Ki. Hoppay. 





THE COMING WEER’S WORK. 
Hxtracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 10th.—Potted off a lot of seedling 
Primula kewensis. I saw this in bloom some 
time ago, and thought it might prove a useful 
winter-flowering plant, and, as the plant is 
easily raised from seeds, it will, if desir- 
able, when better known, become common, 
but is not likely to be so useful as the better 
varieties of Primula obconica. In spite of 
its bad character, given by people suffering 
from skin diseases, this plant is exceedingly 
popular, and, I think, deservedly so. Seeds 
may be sown any time. 

May 11th.—A\l bulbs as they come from 
the conservatory are planted out and the pots 
washed for Chrysanthemums and other things 
now waiting for a shift. I find Narcissus 
Barri conspicuus excellent for late cutting. 
The flowers are very light, and ladies appre- 
ciate them for filling vases, and the bulbs 
flower so freely when they have become 
crowded in the borders, when other, larger- 
flowered varieties in a crowded state refuse 
to bloom. Sowed Pansies and Wallflowers. 
Planted out Pentstemons. 

May 12th.—We are clearing off early bulbs 
and such spring-flowering plants as have 
finished blooming, and preparing the beds 
for the summer flowers. The time for plant- 
ing is not just yet, but the beds will be top- 
dressed and forked over. Before planting, 
we generally tread the beds when the surface 
is dry to get the necessary firmness. Pelar- 
goniums and other bedding plants are being 
moved into cool-frames to harden. Tender 
things will be kept indoors for some time 
longer. 

May 13th.—We want a good many Peas 
during the summer, and shall sow succes- 
sional rows in trenches. Prepared trenches 
for early Celery. Lettuces will be planted on 
the ridges. Newly-planted shrubs, especially 
evergreens, are sprinkled with the hose every 
bright afternoon to moisten the foliage and 
the bark. This keeps them fresh till the 
roots become active; afterwards they will be 
safe, If this was generally done in spring, 
there would not be many failures. 

May 14th.—_We have a little pruning to do 
to evergreens to put them into shape. Chiefly 
spiral-growing shrubs or trees need a, little 
attention at this season, just as they begin 
growth. Planted an edging of the varie- 
gated Colt’s-foot round a large bed that will 
be planted with Dablias later. This Colt’s- 
foot makes rather a striking edging, but the 
underground stems travel a good deal, and 
must ,be gathered together and rearranged 
now2.. Many lawns are. injured by very close 
cutting, but tennis-players will have it 60, 
and ‘the Grass should be nourished with 
stimulants. 

May 15th.—The north-house is a very use- 
ful structure now for retarding plants coming 
into bloom. The floors of plant-houses are 
damped: freely on hot days at least once 
during mid-day. ‘Those who require Narcissi 
for decoration should cut them in the bud 
and place in water in a cellar or cool room. 
Treated thus, I find the flowers last so much 
longer. We are daily fetching up arrears of 
seed-sow'ng, as the soil is now in fine con- 
dition for working upon, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Cannas in the open (G@. W.).—Seeing your soil is 
heavy, we should advise you to take out a hole about 
9 feet wide and 15 inches deep, into this placing some 
light soil composed of leaf-mould and sandy loam, 
with some rotten manure in which to plant the 
Cannas. After they have begun to grow you should 
mulch them well with rotten manure and give 
copious supplies of water-if the weather is dry. 

Chrysanthemums — stopping and timing 
(North Kerry).—Your query would not be easily 
understood by most growers, but we think we under- 
stand what you mean. We answer your interesting 
question in the affirmative. Although the last men- 
tioned bud to which you refer would not be an actual 
second crown-bud, it would be the equivalent thereto, 
and this is what you want to determine, is it not? 

Growing Cacti (D. McCollum).—The soil best 
suited for the different kinds of Cacti is good loam 
lightened by an admixture of sand and brick-rubble 
broken to about the size of Beans. When potting is 
necessary, this is best done in April, but you must 
bear in mind that most of this class thrive best when 
pot-bound, hence great care must be taken not to 
overpot. From now up to the end of August the soil 
must be kept fairly moist, after which less water 
may be given in order to ripen the growth, while 
through the winter months they should be kept quite 
uly. 

Potting Azaleas (G@.).—This may be done as soon 
as the bloom is over, and whilst new growths are 
being made, as the roots are then active. But be- 
yond removing the drainage from the old balls, the 
roots should be little disturbed. The newer pots 
should be fully an inch broader than the old 
ones. A good compost for them consists of peat soil 
and turfy loam in equal parts, some sharp sand, 
about one-sixth of the whole of old hot-bed manure 
being added. Plants that are not repotted may have 
weak liquid-manure, one-half soot-water, whilst in 
active growth; but repotted plants would not need it, 
as the soil should be good enough for them. 


Moving bulbs (Rev. G. N. Grisley).—Such things 
as Daffodils, Squills, and Dog’s-tooth Violets could 
not now be moved without inflicting much harm upon 
these plants. The last named would be ready to 
move in a month’s time, but the Squills and Daffodils 
would be a long way from being mature, and would 
suffer if moved at an earlier date. You do not say 
whether there is any special reason for moving them 
now, and possibly youare not aware that the best time 
to move bulbous-rooted subjects is when the plants 
are dormant, which in the above named would be in 
June and July. The Hepaticas could be lifted, 
divided, and replanted at once. If, however, you 
have any special object in view we may give you a 
few further particulars in a subsequent issue, if you 
write us as to the special circumstances of the case. 











Camellias unhealthy (W. ¢C.).—If you will 
examine your plant closely you will, we think, find 
that on the back of the leaves scale and mealy-bug, 
two enemies of the Camellia, are present. The only 
thing you can do is to carefully wash the leaves with 
some insecticide, and keep a watchful eye that the 
pests do not reappear and spread over all the plants. 
There are several causes for the dropping of the 
buds, such as over-dryness at the roots, a sour soil, 
and unripened wood, which last is, in our opinion, 
frequently the main cause. Allowing too many buds 
on the plants also weakens the plant. It is unable 
to perfect all that are set, the consequence being 
that a great many drop. 

FRUIT. 

Raspberries iniured (Mrs. Chandler).—The 
pieces of Raspberry-cane you send bear unmistak- 
able signs of having been killed by hard frost as a 
result of the wood being immature or not properly 
ripened. This, no doubt, has been the cause of the 
trouble in former years, as the wood is perfectly free 
from disease of any description, while there is not 
the slightest trace of the injury being in any way due 
to insect agency. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


A. M. Carnegie.—Yes; unfortunately your Currants 
have been attacked by the mite. We would advise 
you to grub up and burn the bush at once.—— 
C. R. A.—At this late season it would be better to 
leave the Carnations as they are, mulching them 
well with good rotten manure, and watering freely 
if the weather should be at all dry.——De Ponti- 
bus.——Probably the Bird Cherry, but we must have 
a better specimen to determine with any certainty. 
——Miss Smith.—‘‘ A French Garden in England.” 
See review in our issue of April 24th, page 237.—— 
J. C.—You ought to have cut out all the weak wood 
after flowering to encourage the young growths to 
start from the bottom. These, if well ripened, ought 
to flower next season.——Fern-lover.—Yes; the plants 
you mention ought to succeed. We should also add 
Clematis indivisa lobata and Lonicera sempervirens 
with some Fuchsias.——Mrs. H. Watson.—We should 
advise you to ask some gardener to look at the 
plants. It is very difficult for us to assign any 
reason for the failure without seeing the plants and 





knowing how long they have been planted. It looks 
to us a case of exhausted, poor soil.——J. H. Bourne. 
Thin out and replant at once. Loosen the soil with 
a fork before you put in the young plants.—-—S. S.— 


Certainly you can plant in the open, but see to it 
that the plants are well hardened off so as to guard 
against injury to them.——J. T.—See reply to 
“B. R.,”? in our issue of May Ist, page 250. Any 
hardy-plant grower could supply you with plants. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of Plants.—P. L. Benson.—The Daffodil- 
flowers you send us are as follows, as far as we can 








name them without comparison:—1, Lulworth; 2, 
Barri Dorothy E. Wemyss; 8, Leedsi Palmerston; 4, 
Leedsi Duchess of Westminster; 5, Nelsoni Mrs. 
Backhouse; 6, Burbidgei Agnes Barr.——A. B.—The 
Summer Snowflake (Leucojum estivum).——G. A. A, 
—Specimen too far gone to be able to name.—— 
Rev. J. E. Kelsall.—Flower too faded to be able to 
name with any certainty.——A. A. Dullmann.— 
Spirea prunifolia.—— Winterburne.—l, The Mezereum 
(Daphne Mezereum); 2, Megasea ligulata; 38, Ligus- 
trum japonicum coriaceum; 4, Dicentra formosa.—— 


M.—Scilla nutans.——Scilla.—Specimens are very 
poor; 1, Berberis Darwini; 2, Ceanothus sp.; 8, Scilla 
sibirica; 4, Arabis albida.——Robert Earle.—When 


sending specimens, please number each one. 1, 
Rosemary; 2, Andromeda polifolia; 3, Iberis semper- 
florens; 4, Saxifraga peltata.——Cold Ash.—Judging 
from the dried specimen you send us, your Erica is 
the alpine Forest Heath (KE. carnea). Kindly send us 
a fresh specimen,——J. B.—The Scarlet Windflower 
(Anemone fulgens).—-—G@. M.—1, Panicum variega- 
tum; 2, Centaurea ragusina; 8, Blne Marguerite 
(Agathea ccelestis); 4, Clivia miniata.——H. H.—1, 
Doronicum austriacum; 2, Anemone appenina; 3, 
Scilla sibirica; 4, Saxifraga muscoides atro-purpurea. 
——J. F.—The Spring Star-flower (Triteleia uniflora) ; 
2, Euphorbia splendens; 3, Daphne Laureola.—— 


A. M. L. B. G. S.—a, Leucojum estivum; 06, 
Anemone nemorosa fi.-pl.——Rose.—1, Too shrivelled 
to identify; 2, Amygdalus nana.——Tulip.—A variety 


of what is known as the Parrot Tulip.——T. E. F.— 
A very fine form of Muscari conicum, known as 
Heavenly Blue.——A. J. D.—Judging from the poor 
specimen you send, your plant is Omphalodes Luciliz. 
——C. Jackson.—The double Chinese Plum (Prunus 
sinensis fl.-pl.). 


Catalogue received.—Messrs. Jas. Stredwick and 
Son, St. Leonards, Sussex.—Catalogue of Dahlias. 


Book received.—‘ The Rose Annual for 1909.’ 
Copies can be had from Mr. BE. Mawley, Rosebank, 
Berkhamsted, Herts, for one shilling (post free). 





Destroying surface-weed in pond.—I should 
be greatly obliged if you would kindly inform me 
what solution, not harmful to animal life, as the 
water afterwards flows through fields, should be used 
for spraying pond in order to kill the surface-weed? 
—E. M. VINCENT, North Oxon. 





Bath and West and Southern Counties 
Show, Exeter.—GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
stand at the above show will be in Shed 60, 
Stand No. 276. Visitors will be welcome. 
Copies of our papers will be on sale. Letters 
and telegrams may be addressed to friends at 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Stand, marked ‘‘'To 
be left till called for.’’ 











Spoiling carrots, spoiling peas, 
Spoiling corn and cropping, 

Till a sniff of KILOGRUB 
Sent him to his coffin. 





He was brave, your father was, 
In his leather jacket. 

What a time he used to have! 
My word! what a racket! 





plants. 


sou 2323 SSS 


wireworms, 
grubs, centipedes, and all pests of 


The simplest way to rid all garden 
land, crop land, flower beds, etc., of 
insect pests is to use 


Cilogrub 


KILOGRUB is a powerful insecticide 
in the form of a powder. 
into the soil, an ounce or two to the 
square yard, and gives off fumes 
deadly to insect life—but harmless to 
It is an infallible remedy for 


It is dug 


slugs, leather - jackets, 


the soil. 


Write for Booklet about it FREE, 
or send god. for a big sample tin. 


Prices, cash with order, carriage paid :— 
7 |b., 2/-; Lewt., 5/-; 2cwt., 7/-; rcwt., 11/6 


Kilogrub can be obtained from all leading 
Seedsmen. 


JOHN PEAK & CO. (Dept. }), 
53. Soho Street, Wigan, Lancs. 


Address for Booklet— 
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VEGETABLES. 


OVERCROWDING. 


GROWTH at this season, if the weather be 
favourable, is very rapid, so that everything 
soon outgrows its allotted space. Plants of 
every kind will soon spoil unless they are 
thinned out from time to time as growth pro- 
ceeds. This is particularly so with the 
kitchen-garden crops as they are more apt to 
get neglected than some of the others. Thin- 
ning ought always to be resorted to before 
there are the least signs of overcrowding. 
It is not necessary that the plants be so 
thinned when small as to jeopardise the 
crop, but they should be allowed room, so 
that their foliage in so small a state may 
grow sturdy, for there is nothing like a good 
start. Gardeners, as a rule, are apt to err 
on the side of growing things too close. How 
often do we see Radish-seed sown so thickly 
that it would be next to an impossibility for 
roots to form under such conditions; yet 
how few gardeners think of thinning these. 
Seedlings are often allowed to stand till the 
plants are so drawn that, after being pricked 
out, they run to seed instead of growing away 
freely. Parsley, too, is sown, and there it 
stands till the more robust plants choke the 
weaker ones. This is one of the most im- 
portant of all our kitchen-garden crops, as 
it is called for every day at all times of the 
year. Parsley should be thinned as soon as 
large enough to handle properly. The thin- 
nings should be transplanted 6 inches apart 
each way, and when the plants have grown 
so as to touch one another, they should again 
be allowed more room by using every second 
plant. The hardier this is grown the better 
will it withstand the frost; therefore, there 
should be no overcrowding from the first. 
Peas, again, are often spoiled through this 
same cause; three or four plants are grown 
where one ought to suffice, the consequence 
being mildew, black-fly, and other diseases. 
Some would laugh at the idea of thinning 
Peas, but if this were more resorted to there 
would not be so many failures. We all know 
that where large Onions are grown for ex- 
hibition, ample room is allowed between each 
plant from the very earliest stages, so that 
they may have no hindrance to their growth. 
If this holds good with one class of plants, 
then why should not all share the same treat- 
ment? We usually see Broccoli and other 
winter vegetables that are grown out in a 
field withstand the frost better than those in 
a garden. This is because they have not 
been overcrowded ; every part of the plants 
has been thoroughly developed, so that their 
constitution is more robust. Potatoes, too, 
are often planted too close together, for the 
condition of the soil is not taken into ac- 
count. There should be no set rules for the 
distance such crops ought to have, but the 
soil and situation must be taken into ac- 
count if the cultivator would show the best 
results. Some varieties, being stronger 
growers than others, will need more room, 





otherwise the haulm will become so entangled | 


as to cover the ground and exclude the air, 
when, if such happens, the tubers are small. 
bE. 


TOMATO-PLANTS IN BAD CONDITION. 


CAN you tell me the cause of the Tomato-plants I | 


send failing? I have, in forcing-pits, planted in the 
beds, several thousand plants just coming into bear- 
ing, which are affected with a disease. It begins with 
a black stripe up the stems, finally the leaves and 
stems go black and rot. The houses are heated with 
hot-water pipes and watered twice a week. I have 
own my own seed for years from the best fruit.— 


[Your Tomato-plants are infested with a 
disease called ‘‘black-rot’’ or ‘“‘black-stripe’”’ 


(Macrosporium), which if not dealt with as | 
soon as it puts in an appearance proves very | 


destructive. The study and investigation of 
this and kindred diseases 
Tomato is now so susceptible have been en- 


gaging the attention of scientists for some | 


years past, but so far as we are aware no 
definite conclusion has been arrived at as to 
how they originate in the first instance or as 
to what should cause these fungoid attacks. 


With regard to the best means of combat- | 


ting the particular disease under considera- 
tion, nothing will surpass spraying the plants 
with fungicides, such as Bordeaux mixture 
and liver of sulphur (sulphide of potassium). 
To be effectual, the spraying must be 
thoroughly done and extended over several 
weeks. The best way to accomplish the 
spraying—seeing you have such a number of 
plants to deal with—would be to employ a 
knapsack pump. You will find you can 
spray much more effectually and expeditiously 
with such an appliance than with a syringe. 
Before proceeding to spray go carefully over 
the plants and remove every particle of 
tainted foliage and growth as far as is per- 
missible, and burn it. Then we advise you 
to give the plants a thorough spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture, keeping a sharp look 
out during the next five or six days to see 
whether the disease has been arrested or if, 
on the contrary, there is a further develop- 
ment of it. In the latter contingency, resort 
at once to the use of Bordeaux mixture, and 
give another thorough spraying, and watch 
results. Two, or at most three, applications 
of Bordeaux mixture should suffice to arrest 
and kill the disease. Should the firsg appli- 
eation check it, then spray with liver of sul- 
phur a few days after with a rather strong 
solution—say, 3 ozs. to 6 gallons of warm 
water, in which 4 ozs. of soft-soap have been 
previously dissolved. After this, spray 
weekly, for some six weeks in succession, 
with a l-oz. solution of liver of sulphur as 
a preventive measure. This same course of 
treatment should also be followed in the 
event of your having to spray twice or even 
thrice with Bordeaux mixture. By the adop- 
tion of these measures and keeping the air 
in the houses dry and buoyant with the aid 
of gentle fire-heat, we hope you may be able 
to overcome your trouble. The liver of sul- 


phur, which you can obtain from any chemist, ' 


to which the | 


dissolves readily in warm water. The only 
objection to its use is that it marks and dis- 
figures the paint on the woodwork. With 
respect to the Bordeaux mixture, you would 
| be well advised to apply to a horticultural 
sundriesman for this, as it is now sold pro- 
perly prepared and ready for mixing with the 
requisite quantities of water for using for 
the various diseases which it has been found 
to be an antidote for. If you state the pur- 
pose for which you require it, directions will 
be sent as to the quantity of water that 
should be added. You will find this a much 
| better and less troublesome proceeding than 
making the mixture at home. When fungi- 
cides of this description have to be resorted 
to, their use, if possible, should cease a week 
or so before the fruits ripen, and the pre- 
caution should be taken to wipe each fruit 
with a damp cloth before disposing of or 
| consuming them.] 








SWEET CORN. 

| In all the southern and milder parts of the 
| country, and also the Home Counties and Mid- 
lands, Sweet Corn can be grown in favoured 
'spots. I do not know what its northern 
limit may be, but it is available over large 
areas, and these areas might supply the 
'northern market when we have become used 
ito it and know the best kinds to grow. 
Every distinct climate gives rise to good 
| things of its own, as the fields of America do 
|to the excellent Sweet Corn. The kinds 
grown there are good selections, raised over 
a large area of the country, from the Indian 
| Corn, and are very hardy and early. Many 
products of the fields there we cannot grow ; 
| but happily this excellent vegetable can be 
/grown well in our country, at least in the 
southern and warmer parts of England and 
‘Ireland. Being a plant of tropical regions, 
we should give it the best and warmest soil 
and places in the garden, and a little shelter 
also, as the growth is so vigorous in some 
kinds. The cultivation is simple enough. 
In the coldest gardens it should be sown in 
boxes or pots and turned out at the end of 
May; in warm gardens and warm soils it 
might be even sown in the open air, all the 
more if a cloche is used to get it up. In 
either case it is very simple; the main thing 
is to get used to the selection and cookery of 
cobs. If gathered too young before the ferti- 
lisation is sufficient we do not get good 
cobs, and if hard and old they are worse still. 
The darkening of the stamens shows that the 
cob is ready. A little experience will help 
the cook to serve the seed in its best state 
on the cob. Rats are great enemies, and in 
my case they got in one night and cut down 
the whole crop. Then, fitness for our climate 
being proved, the next thing is to be sure of 
early and good varieties. 

The kind sent to Covent Garden is big and 
coarse, and we must keep away from common 
kinds if we are to have the best garden sorts. 





Our seedsmen pay s0 little attention to the 
plant—some do not even mention it—that 
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I am forced to go to the American houses, 
and particularly the good old house of Thor- 


burn and Co., in Barclay-street, New York, | 


whose Early Cory and Golden Bantam are 
very good for our country and climate. We 
should always grow the hardy and early 
kinds, and we have not only to find kinds 
that will be free in our climate, but we must 
find out those kinds that give the best cob 
for the cook, moderate in size and regular 
in setting. Burpee of Philadelphia praises 
very much four kinds—namely, Crosby’s 
Early, Country Gentleman, Extra Early 
Adams, and Howling Mob. Sutton mentions 
their Very Early Dwarf and Quarantaine ; 
Carter mentions only one, viz., the firm’s 
own improved; and Vilmorin of Paris men- 
tions an Extra Early Dwarf kind; but none 
of our European seedsmen seems to know the 
importance of the plant. An American 
friend, seeing my crop lavish in side-shoots, 
said, ‘‘We always keep the plants to one 
stem, taking off side-shoots.”’ 
W. R., in Country Life. 





CAULIFLOWERS. 

In the average winters I can depend upon 
these coming through unscathed when given 
a somewhat sheltered position; but the 
severe frosts of late have punished the bulk 
of Early London and Autumn Giant, the two 
varieties I have depended upon for some 
years past. I still hope a great many of the 
plants will be useful, having been given 
a well-manured, deeply-dug piece of 
ground, a trench being got out 6 inches deep, 
the plants carefully lifted, and set out in 
their new quarters. Unfortunately, many of 
the Autumn Giant go blind after transplant- 
ing, but those that succeed form a good 
succession to the Early London. 
out-of-doors of Extra Early Forcing, Snow- 
ball, or Magnum Bonum early in March 
will be useful to those that have no glass 
accommodation. These take up but little 
space, and may be planted 12 inches to 
15 inches asunder. Autumn Giant should 
be sown during March and the first half of 
April. Plantings from these will afford ex- 
cellent heads from September up to Christ- 
mas, provided frost does not come too soon 
or too severe. Where cold pits with glass 
lights are at command, the most of the 
plants, if carefully lifted and heeled in, can 
be saved. The curd must be formed previous 
to lifting them. It is to be feared that the 
winter will have killed a great number of 
Broccoli in some parts of the country, hence 
the value of getting in Cauliflower as early 
as possible. Some grow the first crop of 
Cauliflower in 8-inch or 9-inch pots, when 
abundance of water and fresh air must be 
afforded the plants, feeding them well as the 
pots become full of roots, while those in 
the open ground must not be overlooked in 
the matter of manurial aid, especially should 
May and June be hot and dry. 


Bicton, Devon. J. MAYNE. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


_A hardy winter Kale.—I should be much obliged 
if you would kindly name the enclosed Kale? IL con- 
sider it the best kind of its tribe with which I am 
acquainted. Although the severity of the weather 
played great havoc with most kinds of winter green 
vegetables (lots of Purple Sprouting Broccoli and other 
kinds of Broccoli having been entirely killed), this 
sort had only the larger old leaves burnt up. Another 
great advantage is that it throws such a number of 
side-shoots, and if these are picked when fit, the 
plants will continue to throw them out until Cabbage 
is fit to cut. It also is so late in flowering that there 
is little risk of the seed getting ‘‘mixed’’ with any 
other kind of greens.—JAMES LAVER. 

[The sample of winter Kale sent, exactly 
resembles the Russian Kale, Chou de Russie, 
which proved so exceptionally fine, free, and 
hardy when grown in a trial of winter Kales 
at the Royal Horticultural Gardens, Wisley, 
Surrey, two winters ago, and, being new, 
was granted a first-class certificate. That 
was a strong-growing, bushy, free-sprouting 
Kale, and was, indeed, a veritable mass of 
sprouts. Beyond that we can offer no fur- 
ther opinion. Could you spare a pinch of 
seed, if you have any, send it addressed to 
the Superintendent, Royal Horticultural 
Gardens, Wisley, Surrey, asking that it may 
be sown at once, and be tested for hardiness 


| better than any Pea I know. 


A sowing | 
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as a winter Kale. You can mention who 
advised you to send the seeds; also say how 
hardy and good it had proved to be with 


you. } 

Celery-trench ridges.— Where room in a garden 
is scarce, very often one may turn to good account 
the ridges of Celery-trenches, until the soil is wanted 
for earthing up. Dwarf Peas may be grown thereon 
as an early crop, and, perhaps better still, salads. 
In this connection there is no more welcome addi- 
tion to the table in hot weather than a well-grown 
Cos Lettuce. Now is the time when ridges can be 
turned to good account, incorporating with the soil 
plenty of good manure, and pricking out sorts like 
Paris White or Sutton’s Mammoth White, both of 
which heart well, and if treated liberally with stimu- 
lants well repay good culture. There is no salad 
plant that can be more quickly grown or give more 


| satisfaction than Lettuce, provided one is prepared 
| to go to the trouble, and certainly no salad is more 


appreciated.— WOODBASTWICK. 


_Some_ good Peas.—“A. D.’s’’ article, in the 
issue of March 13th (page 152), is interesting to those 
who like experimenting with novelties. Last year, on 
the dry, wind-swept Isle of Portland, I sowed nothing 
but the Daisy Pea, and I was gathering daily from 
early June until well into October. The pods had 
each ten and twelve Peas in them. The Daisy Pea 
requires no staking, will do in any soil and in the 
most exposed situations, and stands the drought 


j ; Sow thickly to allow for 
pests, then thin to 6 inches apart, manure well, and 
the results will satisfy the most fastidious.—Susspx. 


FRUIT. 


FLAVOUR IN FORCED STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

MANY persons object to forced Strawberries 
on account of their poor flavour, but I fail 
to see how this objection can be sustained. 
Few object to forced Grapes and other choice 
fruits, such as Peaches, Much depends 
upon the forcing and proper finishing of the 
fruit. To obtain the rich aroma the Straw- 
berry when hard forced lacks, I do not ad- 
vise forcing too early. With sunshine and 
air one can obtain a fair flavour even in 
forced Strawberries. Manures in many 
cases are given too late. These are bad, as 
once the colouring process has begun they 
are useless, indeed, harmful, and one cannot 
feed when the plant is unable to absorb the 
food given, as if swelling is past, the food 
goes into the fruit and affects the flavour. 
{ am not adverse to food at therightmoment ; 
indeed, I feed much earlier than is usually 
advised, and find a little food just as the 
plants are pushing up new leaves beneficial. 
I am aware too much food at the time 
named tends to leaf growth, but my advice 
is to give only a little. The cardinal point, 
as regards flavour, is the way the plants are 
treated when the fruit is ripening. Many 
growers are obliged to study so many other 
things growing in the same house, that the 
Strawberries do not always get the best treat- 
ment. A hot, steamy atmosphere should be 
avoided, and plenty-of air given. I am a 
great advocate for plenty of air, and, given 
ample sun, there will be better flavour. I 
notice fruit near the glass is much_ better 
flavoured. One of the worst drawbacks to 
flavour in forced Strawberries is stagnant 
water at the base of the plant. If the plants 
can be given a lower temperature at the 
finish there will be fair flavour, and though 
it is difficult to move a lot of fruiting plants, 
one may often give more air and a drier 
atmosphere. By growing many plants in low 
pits it ig an easy matter to pay attention to 
these points. Fruit treated thus travels 
better, is better coloured, and the flavour is 
very little inferior to that of open-air fruit 
at midsummer. iB: 








FRUIT-TREES FAILING TO PRODUCE 
BLOOM OR LEAVES. 
(REPLY TO ‘‘ AMATEUR.’’) 


DEALING with your three November-planted 
standard Apples first, it is just possible that 
they, at the time of your writing (April 28th) 
had made no growth because, being planted 
in cold ground in November, no root-action 
had resulted; but such root-action may have 
now commenced, and leaves. will speedily 
show on the trees. If the roots of the trees 
when planted were very dry, that, egain, 
would seriously check root-action. | When 
trees are received in that state, it is good 
policy to well soak them in water prior to 
planting. We can hardly assume that the 
trees are dead, but merely dormant. The 


application of lime-rubble to your damp soil 
should be helpful. It is, however, useless to 
apply stimulants in the shape of bone- 
manure until growth is fully evident, and if 
that be eventually good, such dressings, in 
promoting too luxuriant growth, will do more 
harm than good. As to the Apple-trees that 
are without bloom-buds on them, that de- 

ficiency does not arise from any dressings of 
lime or manure you may have given them. 

Bloom is found only on spurs or buds which, 

except on the points of the previous season’s 

shoots, take usually two years to form. It 

may be that in previous years you manured 

too liberally, and thus encouraged gross wood ° 
srowth, or perhaps the weather conditions 

in your case were unfavourable. Just what 

may have been the cause it is not possible 

for us to say; but if this year, because of 

the absence of fruit, you find the trees make 

gross wood growth, lift them in October and 

replant them a little more shallow, avoiding 

manures, except a mulch of long manure 

about them in the summer. Also a few 

weeks after replanting, just moderately 

shorten back the previous season’s shoots. 

Of course, you can try summer pruning at 

the end of July, if you prefer this to lifting 

the trees. 


THINNING GRAPES. 


['HIs operation is by some growers performed 
all at once and by others at two different 
periods—that is to say, the bunches are par- 
tially thinned out as soon as the berries are 
she size of small shot, a secondary and final 
touch being given, say, in a week’s time. Inthe 
case of early and midseason Hamburghs, F'os- 
ter’s Seedling, and similar Grapes, I think one 
thinning is sufficient, as it is no drawback 
but rather the reverse, especially where the 
Grapes are for sale and weight is wanted, if 
the berries do wedge each other slightly, as 
with a dry, airy atmosphere and a_ gentle 
warmth in the hot-water pipes, damping off, 
ind consequently gaps in the bunches, rarely 
occur. With later varieties, however, 1- 
tended for hanging well into the new year, 
the case is totally different, and a second 
shinning is, I think, advantageous, inasmuch 
is it allows of a more correct judgment being 
rormed of the exact space to allow between 
the berries to admit of a free current of air 
oassing through them. No doubt a know- 
ledge of the size of the various varieties and 
of the individual berries of the sort greatly 
ysist the thinner. I am not in favour of sus- 
yending the shoulders, as a rule, but it 1s 
almost compulsory in the case of large 
bunches. I have sometimes practised it, ana 
allowed them to remain so until the second 
swelling was completed and colouring com- 
mencing, when, if there was any cavity be- 
tween the shoulders and the main body of 
s‘he bunch, I have severed the ligatures and 
zontly lowered the shoulders without dis- 
figuring the bloom. The tops of the shoul- 
ders of bunches intended for exhibition 
should be thinned but little, as the lower ber- 
sies, when swelling, will push these upwards, 
and thus increase the depth and solidity of 
she bunches. ate 


SOME USEFUL PEARS. 


THE illustration of Pear Marie Louise 
d’Uccle, with note, on p. 65, January 380th, 
reminds one that there are several Pears, not 
quite first-class in quality, but from their 
great productiveness, fair average quality, 
and, in several cases, fine appearance, worthy 
to be included in any collection, especially in 
the case of cordons where more varieties can 
be used. Marie Louise d’Uccle is one of the 
heaviest cropping cordons I have. It very 
seldom fails, and severe thinning 1s neces- 
sary to secure decent-sized fruit. It varies in 
quality in different seasons, sometimes ripen- 
ing satisfactorily, in other seasons not £90 
well. A Pear I certainly should put well « jp 
in the first twelve is Beurré Alexandre Lucas, 
not up to the standard of Doyenné du 
Comice, Thompson’s, or Beurré Superfin, but 
a fine cropper of excellent constitution, anil 
4 fine, handsome fruit of very fair quality. I 
have had many this year from our cordon 
trees 16 ozs. or close to this in weight. One 
seldom sees the old Bergamotte now. I have 
always a kindly feeling for this, remembering 
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some fine trees at the old home in Sussex ; 
and when I found a big fan-trained tree on a 
wall here it was religiously preserved. <A 
valuable little Pear not far removed from 
first class in quality, Duc de Nemours, is 
little known, 
fruit nearly first-class in quality. 
as yet tried it as a standard, but hope to do 
so if trees are obtainable. It used to be 
shown in fine form from the old garden at 
Pain’s Hill, Cobham. Growers differ in their 
estimate as to the merits of Glou Morceau, 
some placing it very high, others considering 
it second rate. Here it is far and away the 
best late Pear, and its merits are enhanced 
by the fact that it is a splendid keeper after 
attaining the ripened stage. I note that Mr. 
Gardner, of Ruxley Lodge Gardens, secured 
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application, there is a distinct gain in out- 
ward appearance, The bright, shining 
bark gives place to that which has been dull 
and Moss-covered. A fine spray, produced 
by a special delivery nozzle from syringe or 
engine, is the best way of applying that solu- 
tion. Fortunately, the purchase of the 
remedy is made convenient, because sent out 
in one-pound tins, and what is of equal im- 
portance it jis offered at a low rate. Its 
caustic qualities, however, tell against small 
applications, because gloves are necessary to 
protect the hands, and unless specially pre- 
pared they serve but for one or, at the most, 
two applications. Spraying is not sufficient to 
destroy the dreaded American blight, a brush 
dipped in the solution being necessary for its 
destruction. Moss-infested trees usually in- 


Corydalis cheilanthifolia. 


first prize for this at the recent meeting of 
the R.H.S. i. BURRELL, 
Claremont. 





MOSS-INFESTED TREES. 
Since the introduction of the caustic alkali 
solution, now so extensively employed in 
winter, there is quite an altered aspect in 
many fruit-gardens. Instead of the Moss- 
covered bark of Apple or Pear, one finds 
clear-skinned branches. Probably, advantage 
is taken of Moss-covered surfaces by the 
many insects which abound in most gardens ; 
but whether any diminution occurs from 
caustic applications remains a moot point. 
There is no question of the advantages de- 
rived from these winter washes, for if only a 
small number of insects succumbs to their 





dicate wet soil, but it is not always due to 
the roots, though it is often a fertile cause, 
especially in heavy land in low positions. It 
is claimed by some to effect a clearance of 
hybernating insects of the aphis and spider 
orders; but I am not quite sure whether ac- 
tual results bear out this. At any rate, I 
have not found uniformity of result in re- 
curring seasons, though in some there would 
seem a greater freedom due to some inci- 
dental influence. In any case, its applica- 
tion, though unpleasant, is not prohibitive in 
cost, and some benefits are positively 
assured. ease 





Will correspondents and advertisers kindly 
note that our telephone number iz 10402 Central, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, 
London, H.C. ? 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CORYDALIS CHEILANTHIFOLIA. 
THIS is a charming plant, and seems as eas: 
to grow as the pretty C. lutea, that in som 
gardens is as free as a weed. It has not ap- 
peared from seed yet, with me, as C. lutea 
does, by the hundred ; but I am hoping it will, 
as I consider it-a great addition. The foliage 
and flowers, while exquisitely delicate, are 
more solid and important than those of €. 
lutea, and the colouring is lovely—a cast of 
yellow in the green just meets the Naples 
yellow of the closely-set flower-spikes in a 
most satisfying manner. Moreover, it is 
ornamental all through the winter, and is 
exactly suited for edgings to beds that have 
stones round them. It is said to like a light 
soil, but flourishes here in a very heavy one. 

Bath. M. L. WILLIAMS. 

—— This, which was discovered by Wil- 
son when travelling in China for Messrs. 
Veitch, is quite hardy and grows freely. As 
may be seen by our illustration, it is a 
robust grower, with finely-cut Fern-like 
foliage, which assumes a reddish colour 
during the winter. The plants form fine 
tufts, and throughout the summer produce 
an abundance of long, erect spikes of bright 
yellow flowers, rising well above the foliage. 
Seed is freely produced, and self-sown seed- 
lings may often be found round the plant. 





DAFFODILS AT SURBITON. 
DESPITE the long winter, and the fear that 
vegetation in general would be much later 
than usual, the display of Daffodils in 
Messrs. Barr’s grounds at Surbiton is con- 
siderably earlier than that of a year ago, 
when a record was created by our paying our 
annual visit so late as May 8th, when num- 
bers of the finest sorts were in bloom. This 
year, however, our visit was paid nearly a 
fortnight earlier, and many sorts were at 
that time showing the result of the unusual 
heat of the season. Cool or shade and mois- 
ture-loving by nature, the majority of sorts 
resent dry, parching heat, and particularly 
so when this is accompanied by drying winds. 
On April 24th, 1908, a very heavy fall of 
snow bore the Daffodils, foliage and all, to 
the ground, and with such as Emperor and 
the big trumpet sorts in bud, such a storm 
appeared to bring disaster in its train. Yet, 
in spite of the heavy fall, little or no damage 
was done, and the snow clearing away, while 
affording the plants a generous watering, left 
the blooms none the worse. Moisture at the 
root and moisture in the air are, therefore, 
good for the Daffodil, whilst abnormal heat 
and dry, parching winds make short work of 
many of the most beautiful flowers, and the 
lesson is too good to be overlooked. ‘The 
Daffodil specialist knows it well enough, but 
the amateur, anxious to have all his flower- 
beds in sight of the house, does not make the 
use he otherwise might of so valuable a hint. 
In the case of those varieties with brightly- 
coloured cups, as the Poeticus, Barri, and 
many incomparabilis sorts, all of which 
quickly burn when exposed to the heat of 
the sun, the proper placing of such things 
has an important bearing on the lasting pro- 
perties of the flower. We speak frequently 
of planting the Daffodil in weodland or in 
copse, and, while rejoicing in the beauty 
and the naturalness of the picture and the 
length of the display, overlook the primary 
advantages of shade, and those uniformly 
cool conditions which lead up to it. The 
moral, therefore, is that, whilst not every 
amateur can boast of shady woodland or the 
like, and though many delight to have their 
flowering plants near the eye, there should 
still be found room in every garden where 
not a few of the more brightly-cupped sorts 
would retain their beauty for the longest 
possible period. These are among the lessons 
of the seasons, as the latter come and go, 
and for those who garden for effect as well 
as for pleasure, such lessons should be taken 
in all seriousness. 

In a commercial bulb garden like that of 
Messrs. Barr, the great object in view is the 
raising of hundreds of thousands of bulbs in 
possibly some hundreds of varieties for the 
purposes of their trade; therefore, the 
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picturesque aspect of the subject is not seen. 
What is to be seen is the many acres of bulbs 
n hundreds of narrow beds, producing their 
vyriads of blossoms in bewildering and ever- 
reasing variety. What does appeal to 
and in particular to one having a nur- 
y training, and realising the difficulties 
iat beset the grower of this class of flower, 
as the remarkable trueness of the stocks 
and the entire absence of rogues. ‘This is, of 
course, as it should be, as there is nothing 
more disappointing in gardening, perhaps, 
than growing a plant which, on flowering, 
proves to be wrongly named. The keeping 
true of these endless stocks of bulbs must 
entail infinite and unceasing care, and from 
what we know of the business methods of the 
firm, no one need have the least fear of any 
mistakes as to naming. : 
The chief object of our visit on the present 
occasion was to see the novelties, and these, 
for the most part, are gathered together in a 
series of beds for comparison and for general 
convenience. Novelties to the collector or 
the specialist are essential, and whether the 
fancy leads him to take a special pride in big 
Ajax sorts or in Englehearti, Poeticus, 
Leedsi, or what-not, he will find much to 
engage his attention. In every section the 
novelty list is extending, and the end is not 
yet. The standard of merit is now so high, 
however, and the influx of novelties so great, 
that only the very finest sorts, after many 
trials, find favour here, and the flowering 
and testing of a seedling may take from four 
to a dozen years before much is known con- 
cerning it. Quite the largest in this fine 
qolbection Czarina, an incomparable 
novelty of the Leedsi group. This handsome 
variety is a giant in every way, and not least 
in stature. The diameter of the flower is 
about 5 inches, and each bulb costs £30. This 
remarkable variety is easily detected in the 
distance, so bold and imposing is the well- 
poised flower. Lord Roberts and Monarch, 
two of the finest of the yellow Ajax varieties, 
are also of pronounced vigour, fine form, and 
good colouring, and the handsome flowers of 
these are very striking and effective. In the 
bicolor class Weardale Perfection and Duke 
of Bedford always command attention, and 
the texture of their flowers is of the highest 
quality. Buttercup, a rich yellow, is prob- 
ably unique. It is the result of a cross be- 
tween Emperor and one of the Jonquil sec- 
tions, and, while inheriting the colour and 
somewhat of the fragrance of this latter, size 
has been imparted to it by the other parent. 
C. H. Curtis, a fine yellow, and one of the 
grandest flowers in the self-yellow class, after 
the style of Monarch, will be in demand for 
exhibition in the near future. Bedouin, a 
unique member of the incomparabilis group, 
shares with Czarina the place of big prices, 
whilst Seraphim, a fine bicolor, is but £25 
per single bulb. The inimitable Peter Barr, 
winner of the greatest number of awards 
probably ever bestowed on a Daffodil, still 
holds its own in the collection. Admirals 
Makaroff and Togo are both finely developed 
flowers of the yellow Ajax set, and the twain, 
not unlike in colour, are valuable because of 
affording a succession to each other in their 
time of flowering. Van Waveren’s Giant, 
George Philip Haydon, King Alfred, and 
Lady Helen Vincent are also very fine in the 
same set, and will prove of much value in 
any good collection. In the Leedsi group, 
which is unrivalled for chasteness and deli- 
cate beauty, Lord Kitchener, Janet Image, 
Corallina, Sirdar, and Silver Moon are 
notable, while among older sorts in the same 
group, such as Duchess of Westminster, 
Agnes Harvey, Maggie May, Mrs. Langtry, 
White Queen, and White Lady, are as beau- 
tiful and indispensable as of yore. The 
growth and stature of these white-flowered 
sorts, too, are all that could be desired, and 
their constitution excellent. White trumpet 
sorts are naturally an important class, and 
such things as Alice Knights, Lady of the 
Snows, Mme. De Graaff, Lady Audrey, and 
Loveliness occur at once to the mind, and 
all are gems in their way. It is on the ex- 
hibition table or in a ccol house that one is 
able to see all the beauty these are capable 
of revealing, though in the open or in Grass, 
and where the purity of the flowers would 
be for a long time preserved, they are de- 
lightful in the extreme. 


is 





The incomparabilis group, great and varied 
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as it is, contains some of the finest for the | 


garden, the woodland, or 
as Torch, Lucifer, Blackwell, Gloria Mundi, 


and Lobster, always command 


Many of the varieties, as, for example, Frank | 
Miles, are of great value by reason of their | latter defe turitv 
tall, graceful habit of growth, and for plant- | arp es 


ing in Grass cannot be surpassed. The 


Poeticus race is naturally a race apart, and | 


here we have not a few of the most prized of 
this remarkable family. 
Horace, Dante, Chaucer, are a few as they 
occur to the mind, and their large size, 
purity, and fragrance render them exceed- 
ingly popular. But there are others, 


still others, as those delightful species, trian- 
drus and cyclamineus, which, apart from 
their own beauty and individuality, have im- 
parted their influence to others to create new 


interest and provide even greater changes | 


those we know 
E. H. JENKINS. 


in Daffodil history than 


to-day. 





GROWING SWEET PEAS IN PARTIAL 
SHADE. 


IN growing Sweet Peas, emphasis is usually 
laid on the great advantage to be derived 
from giving the plants a very sunny position ; 
but seldom is it that the half-shady place in 
the garden is recommended for them. 
Growers of Sweet Peas for exhibition know 
very well how essential it is that certain 
varieties must be screened from the glare of 
the sun if they are to be gathered in any- 
thing like a proper condition. What is true 
of blossoms for show is also true of flowers 
for table decoration, and those who desire to 


have the finest will not ignore altogether the | 
claims of that part of the garden where, after | 


mid-day, one may count on coolness. Tor 
such a position I would suggest the plants 
being transplanted there rather than sown, 
so that the start need not be delayed. Some 
varieties scorch and bleach very much. I 
noticed this particularly last July in my own 
garden in the case of King Edward VII., 
Henry Eckford, Miss Willmott, and Gladys 
Unwin, colours varying from crimson to deli- 
cate pink, whilst in the case of blues and 
lavenders, like Lord Nelson and Lady Grisel 
Hamilton, it not infrequently happens that 
one has to afford some shade. While we 
should not be slow to take advantage of every 
gleam of sun in the growing of Sweet Peas, 
I think we ought to bear in mind that, though 
the flowers may be a week or so late, one 
may, on the partially shaded border, get good 
results also. One point should be borne in 
mind if the shade is afforded by trees, and 
that is, the Sweet Peas should not be planted 
too close, and that, when coming into bloom, 
every provision is made to give them plenty 
of feeding, by any old soil being removed and 
well-rotted manure got in, good, friable loam 
taking the place of soil that may be worn 
out. It does not follow that plants grown 
in the shade require much less water—in- 
deed, if the shade is the outcome of trees, 
or a wall, it may possibly be found that the 
water-pot is needed more frequently. Be 
this as it may, no one need regard the partly 
shaded part of the garden as being altogether 
unsuitable for growing this, the most popu- 
lar of all annuals. W OODBASTWICK. 


FAILURES IN VIOLET CULTURE. 
Every year complaints are heard regarding 
the failures experienced in producing a con- 
tinuous supply of Double Violet blooms. I 
regard the production of a full crop of 
Violets a simple matter, provided, of course, 
proper convenience exists to secure this end. 
Where so many persons court failure is by 
badly preparing the plants during the sum- 
mer months. This, coupled with mis- 
management after they are put into the 
frames, is the main source of failure. In 
the former detail, planting is too long de- 
ferred, sufficient time is not allowed for that 
freedom of growth that is necessary to de- 
velop and mature the crowns from whence 
the value of the flower crop is estimated. 
Early planting of the roots is then an im- 


the exhibition | 
board, while the fiery cups of many kinds, | 


| 


attention. | 
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portant detail to study. In the middle of 
April the old plants should be pulled in 
pieces and put out on an open plot of ground 
10 inches apart. The land should be well 
dug and not too freely manured, the object 
being to encourage freedom of growth with- 
out its being of too gross a nature, as this 
If the weather is hot 
and dry at planting time, some shade should 
be provided, evergreen boughs thrust into 
the soil here and there answer very well. 


| Wat hould b iv 
‘A Teiivwh Casennctanl ater should be freely given to enable the 


plants to make an early start into growth. 
Keep the ground clear of weeds by running 
the hoe amongst the plants occasionally, 


| loosening the soil, which is beneficial, as it 


as | 
Barri, Englehearti, Burbidgei, Poetaz, John- | 
stoni, and the like, in their respective groups, | 
to be seen in these famous nurseries, and | 





| quarters. 


| ject 


| Now, in this same 


conserves the moisture by preventing eva- 
poration. Keep the plants free from runners, 
concentrating the whole energy of the plants 
into the development of the crowns. The 
middle of September is a good time to 
transfer the Violets to their flowering 
Keep them as cool as possible 
after they are placed in the frame. I like 
to see them make new roots, but I en- 
deavour to prevent their making additional 
leaves in quantity, as when much foliage is 


| made it is at the expense of flowers. Abun- 


dant drainage is necessary, as Violets ob- 
to stagnation about their roots. 
Seldom do they require water after receiv- 
ing a thorough soaking when placed in the 
frame until the days lengthen and the sun 
gains power. A cold-frame without artifi- 
cial heat whatever is all that is necessary 
for the winter quarters, provided, of course, 
the plants are protected from frost by cover- 
ing the glass with mats or other material. 
Abundance of air is necessary to ensure suc- 
cess. The coddling system is bad for the 
growth of double Violets. 





THE TANGIER IRIS 
(I. TINGITANA). 


THE success which Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert 
records of flowering this Iris so well makes 
interesting reading, and should tempt others 
to take up the cultivation of this still little- 
grown species. I am not at all sure, how- 
ever, that the adoption of a richer soil—to 
which Mr. Fitzherbert, acting on Mr. Elwes’ 
advice, apparently attributes not a little of 
the success of which he writes—is playing so 
great a part as he would appear to believe. 
1 think the annual lifting and resting are a 
far greater factor to the complete success of 
this species than all other causes combined. 
The garden beds at Ryde formed by the late 
Mr. Ewbank were mostly composed of sand 
in some instances, and quite ordinary garden 
soil in others, yet the plant rarely, if ever, 
flowered until, some years ago, I suggested 
lifting, drying, and replanting each year. 
garden the plant blessoms 
quite well, and would, doubtless, do more 
with a little special treatment. Left to it- 
self in the soil, this Iris, which increases 
freely by means of offsets, very quickly be- 
comes crowded, and an unhealthy condition is 
set up, probably by the congested character of 
the clump and by the ever-increasing, slowly 
decaying mass of old tunics (bulb-skins) with 
which the bulbs are surrounded, and which 
preclude those healthier conditions of soil 
and other things obviously preferred by the 
plant in question. The cleaning of the 
bulbs, the natural result of the lifting and 
drying, the absolute rest, and presently @ 
change of soil, are the things that go to make 
up a flowering where the opposite condition 
existed before. The original of my present 
stock of the plant came from the parsonage 
garden at Ryde, and despite the fact that 
they had not flowered with any degree of 
regularity previously, every bulb flowered 
well with me in the first season of planting, 
and the largest each succeeding year. I do 
not dry my bulbs in a drawer, but in a shal- 
low tray in the open, fully exposed, and the 
hard and solid brown-coated bulbs are a plea- 
sure to handle. That this Iris is indifferent 
to being rested in a drawer, or exposed to 
sun, wind, and rain, may then be regarded 
as amply proved. At the same time, I would 
like to sound a warning note against placing 
all classes of bulbs under similar conditions. 
Soft-fleshed bulbs, as Muscari, Tulips, and 
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Daffodils, to name no more, strongly resent 
being kept in places where little air is per- 
mitted, and where a few roots lie together, 
the little pile may soon develop dry rot or 
something else. For such things the shelf of 
an airy shed or outhouse is excellent, and, 
exposed to the air in this way, there is no 
fear of danger from the bulbs lying in bulk 
for a time. ‘The lifting and drying now 
being meted out to Iris tingitana by a few 
cultivators differ in no way materially from 
the methods of growing the English and 
Spanish Irises commercially, and the bulbs of 
all are much alike. Hence many of us in 
the past have been doubtful of results, and 
very short-sighted. That the Tangier Iris 
will not prove a satisfactory plant to the 
majority, I do not doubt, as, in my expe- 
rience, most people require 
things, and will not take the trouble to give 
these choicer morsels their well-earned rest. 
Those who do not mind the 
trouble involved may get an 


permanent | 
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time will be required before the results ap- 
pear, as the seedlings are a few seasons be- 
fore they bloom; but a succession of years 
of such work will give a harvest of valuable 
results, to the enrichment of the gardens of 
the hybridiser and many more. 

S. ARNOTT. 


THE MEXICAN SCARLET THISTLE 
(CNICUS CONSPICUUS). 
Ir will, I am sorry to say, be difficult to 
obtain seeds of this plant this year, as I un- 
derstand that the seed crop largely failed last 
season. Plants will, however, be procurable 
from some nurserymen, and those who wish 
a noble plant of Thistle-like appearance, 
from 6 feet to 9 feet high, and of stately 
habit, should try to secure such. 
troduced about the year 1824, but has never 
been very generally grown, and a few years 





excellent lesson from the 
plant itself if they will but 
study its roots or bulbs, and 
IT find that any bulbous- 
rooted subject which natu- 
rally loses and renews its 
root-fibres each year must 
be lifted and dried an- 
nually if the best results are 
to be secured and the plant 
maintained in vigorous 
health. 
K. H. JENKINS. 
Hampton Hill. 


HYBRID SNOWDROPS. 


WHILE the hybridisation of 
the Snowdrop has engaged 
the attention of but few 
men, the results attained by 
those who have entered 
upon it have been very 
satisfactory. Few have 
done so much in this direc- 
tion as the late Mr. James 
Allen, of Shepton Mallet, 
one of whose hybrid Snow- 
drops is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. 
This is Robin Hood, one of 
the finest of the consider- 





able number Mr. Allen 
raised in his later years. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Allen 


seems to have left no record 
of the parentage of this 
handsome form; but those 
conversant with the Snow- 
drop have little hesitation 
in assigning Galanthus pli- | 
eatus, the Crimean Snow- 
drop, as one of the parents, 
and the other is possibly a 
good variety of G. nivalis 
or G. Imperati, which is 
only a geographical variety 
of nivalis. Galanthus Robin 
Hood is of bold habit and 
comparatively tall growth, 
while it is of vigorous con- 
stitution, and yields hand- 
some bloomsof much beauty. 
Compared with the ordinary 
nivalis, it is vastly superior, and while look- 
ing at it, one can recognise the ability and 
selective talents of its raiser, who did so 
much to enlist the attention of many of his 
day to the beauty and variety of the Snow- 
drop. When so much was done by Mr. Allen 
in a few of the latest years of a long life, 
much may yet be done by younger men to in- 
crease the variety of, and improve the cha- 


racter of, the Snowdrop, without in the least | 
Even the | 


impairing its grace and elegance. 
mest prejudiced against any change in this 
simple flower at once recognise the value of 
such hybrids as Robin Hood, and become 


converted to the usefulness of hybridis- 
ing the Snowdrop. The process is as 
simple with the Snowdrop as_ with 


any other plant, and the removal of the 
anthers from the flower to be pollinated and 
the transference to its stigma of the pollen 
from the male parent is easy enough. Some 


Galanthus | 





Galanthus Robin Hood. 





From a photograph by Mr. 8S. Arnott, 
Dumfries, N.B. 


ago it was sent out as quite a novelty of a 
hardy nature. Not a few hardy-plant lovers 
invested in a plant or two, but it did not 
prove so hardy as had been expected. It is, 


| when well grown, about 8 feet high, and 


has the spiny foliage which is so characteris- 
tic of the Thistles. ‘The lower leaves, which 
are divided, are rather pubescent, but the 
upper ones are of a shining green, and the 
whole plant even before it blooms is striking. 
Before the flowers appear the plant is at its 
finest, as the involucres assume their striking 
colouring of orange and scarlet, and look 
very ornamental. It is this feature which 
gives the plant the name of Scarlet Thistle, 
as the flowers, which are small and incon- 
spicuous, are of little effect.  Cnicus con- 
spicuus, once known as Erythrolena con- 
spicua, is only a biennial. To secure really 
handsome plants the seeds should be sown 
in spring under glass and the seedlings grown 
on freely. They can be put into small pots 


It was in- | 





ithe late 


| the ball of soil intact. 


| its beauty in a garden at Camberley. 


| tosus).—Perennial 


| tosus, the Woolly Sunflower, be omitted. 
'is a handsome plant, said to reach a height 
| of from 4 feet to 10 feet in its native habitats 





and wintered in frames or tried in the open. 
In cold districts, however, they should not 
be left in the ground during winter. When 
of large size, the Cnicus does not shift well, 
so that I recommend growing the seedlings 
in pots and planting them out in spring with 
S. ARNOTT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
The Whorl-leaved Tickseed 


1e (Coreopsis 
verticillata).—The finer flowers 


of such 


| Coreopsis as C. lanceolata and C. grandi- 


flora have put into the background the beauty 
of some of the other Tickseeds. Among the 
species which have thus been kept in the 
background we may class the _ pretty 
Whorl-leaved Tickseed (C. verticillata), one 
of the most ornamental of our hardy border 
plants of moderate growth, although on 
strong soils it will at times reach 4 feet in 
height. It is not usually so tall, and from 
2 feet to 3 feet is about its ordinary stature 
in most gardens. The flowers, each 2 inches 
or a little more across, are yellow. They are 
very numerous, and hence the plant is a 
bright one for the border. The claims of 
the plant do not, however, end with bright 
and pretty flowers, for the foliage is of the 
most graceful description, and the whole ap- 
pearance of this Tickseed appeals to lovers of 
graceful hardy plants. It is increased by 
division or by seeds, and is perfectly hardy 
Z most districts, even north of the Tweed.— 
8s. 


_The Crown Imperial (Fritillaria imperia- 
lis),—I often think this fine old garden plant 
is not seen so frequently as it might be. In 
the third week of April I was charmed with 
The 
yellow and red forms were a mass of flowers, 


|large patches, having upwards of a dozen 


spikes of bloom rising many feet high. If 
such stately plants as these were grown in a 
glasshouse they would be more thought of by 
many. I remember this doing well in a Nor- 
folk garden in a light warm-soil. In the 
garden I allude to above the soil is of a light, 
sandy nature. When well placed among 
other hardy plants they give fine colour dur- 
ing spring, and when over make room for 
summer and autumn perennials. 
Many so plant their borders that they have 
but little colour at the back in spring and 
early summer. This need not be, as by 
using these and similar things, like Daffodils, 
among the late summer things, they may 
have fine masses of colour all through the 
season. These Crown Imperials dislike dis- 


| turbance at the roots, and take a long time 


to become established. For cutting they are 
glorious, but their strong scent is against 
them for this purpose.—J. C. F. C. 

The Woolly Sunflower (Helianthus tomen- 
Sunflowers threaten to 
grow too numerous, and there are few gar- 


| dens—save, perhaps, those which have col- 


lections of plants—which can afford space for 
all the known members of the genus Helian- 
thus which are in cultivation. Nor is it 
necessary, for a few, well selected, will be 
of more service than a collection. On no 
account, however, should Helianthus tomen- 
It 


in the eastern United States, but, so far as 
I can ascertain, it is much dwarfer than the 
extreme height given, and I believe that 
about 6 feet is as much as it attains with us, 
and it is seldom seen at even that, about 
5 feet being the usual stature it reaches. 
That it is of great beauty will be apparent 
when we know that it received an award of 
merit from the Royal Horticultural Society, 
when it was shown before that body as H. 
mollis, which, by the way, is a distinct and 
inferior species to this. H. tomentosus has 
silvery-grey tomentose, or woolly, foliage, 
while the stems are hairy, and the flower- 
heads even are hirsute, so that the name is 
quite appropriate. The flowers themselves, 
however, constitute the great attraction of 
this Helianthus, these being from 3 inches to 
4 inches across, and of a fine, rich orange- 
yellow. It prefers a dry soil, but in such 
responds well to occasional applications 
of weak liquid-manure, as well as to the 
proper preparation of the soil before the plant 
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is put in. Deep digging and manuring will | 
be rewarded by stronger plants and finer | 
flowers.—S. D. | 

The Creeping Phlox (Phlox reptans).— | 
Spring Phloxes are deservedly favourites | 
with the lovers of flowers of the season, and | 
the numerous forms of P. subulata should be 
grown in all good gardens. Of less beauty | 
and at the present time held in less regard 
than before is Phlox reptans (the Creeping | 
Phlox), which differs entirely in its aspect 
from the varieties of the preceding. It is, 
however, unworthy of neglect, although 
where space is limited the claims of P. subu- 
lata should be paramount. Yet the different 
aspect of P. reptans deserves consideration, 
and it may be included in large collections 
because of this. It is well named the Creep- 
ing Phlox, as it increases by means 6f little | 
stolons, which spread from the plant and rcot 
into the soil. This Strawberry-like habit 
affords a ready means of increase, as these 
runners can be taken off when rooted to form 
independent subjects. The blooms, of large 
size for the plant, are of a rather showy red- | 





ROSES. 


IRISH SINGLE ROSES. 
No one who has not grown these exquisite 


| Roses can form any idea of their beauty in 


the garden. We admire them at exhibitions, 
but they must be seen on two to three-year- 
old bushes ere one can fully appreciate their 
merits. The Irish singles, being Teas and 
Hybrid Teas, are a great advance on single 
Roses that blossom but once a year. Here 
we have Roses with colours as varied as one 
could desire, that go on flowering from June 
to October, even into November and Decem- 
ber in Devonshire, where it is quite common 
to cut quantities of Roses on Christmas Day. 
If possible, each variety should be allotted a 
bed or border to itself, for not only do they 
possess individuality of blossom, but they 
also have a distinct habit of growth. I do 
not know if we shall ever have a more lovely 
variety than 

TR1IsH ELEGANCE, whose long, slim buds, of 


Do? 
a bronze and scarlet shade, opening into 





Part of a flowering shoot of Magnolia Kobus. (See page 269.) 


purple, and are in corymbs, each giving a 
few flowers. One’s experience of P. reptans 
indicates that it likes an occasional change 
of- position, so that it may have fresh soil, 
and a little intensive cultivation carried out 
by taking off the rooted stolons and plant- 
ing them in fairly rich soil will be repaid by 
greater vigour and finer flowers. A little 
manure will help this plant, while it likes a 
considerable amount of moisture at the roots 
as well. A native of North America, it is a 
good doer when not smothered up by other 
plants, and is quite hardy in the United 
Kingdom.—s. M. 





Sweet Pea-plants by post.—Failures in the 
germination of seeds of certain varieties of Sweet 
Peas are not uncommon, and it often happens that 
the choicest sorts upon which the most trouble has 
been bestowed disappoint one. In view of ‘‘ lapses” 
in the rows, not a few firms this year are offering 
plants for sale, and this of itself is a true indication 
of the popularity of the flower. Who would have 
imagined a few years ago that the time would come 
when so simple a flower would be so highly prized? 
Plants received by post sometimes reach their desti- 
nation with the soil fallen away and flagging, and 
when this is so it is best to immerse them for a time 
in water before planting.— DERBY. 


lovely Apricot-tinted blossoms of various 
hues, are exquisite from a colour point of 
view. I would advise growers to plant it 
largely, and, if possible, bud a few on short 
standards for dotting among the bushes, a 
form in which it could not fail to be appre- 
ciated. This Rose was awarded a gold medal 
by the National Rose Society. 


Ir1sH BrEAuTYy has splendid petals of the 
purest white, the centre of the blossoms full 
of rich golden anthers. Not only is it a beau- 
tiful flower, but it is sweet-scented. The 
growth is vigorous, and the plant very free- 


flowering. Of a rather freer growth, how- | 


ever, 18 

Ir1IsH GLoRY, just the sort to make a fine, 
bold group in a conspicuous position. The 
colour is a deep pink, splashed with silver, 
and the back of the petals a rich, rosy-red. 
This variety has a wealth of golden stamens, 
characteristic of most of the single Roses. 
It has also a sweet perfume. The long buds, 
in combination with the expanded blossoms, 
cut with long stems, make a charming ar- 
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rangement in a bowl, either for exhibition or 
for table decoration. 

IRISH BRIGHTNESS is a Tea Rose, the other 
three Hybrid Teas. It is a splendid grower, 
with very bright crimson buds and a silvery- 
pink shading round the stamens of the open 
flowers. The growths have quite a glaucous 
hue peculiar to many Teas, with lovely 
tinted foliage. 

IrRIsH HARMONY has received the gold 
medal of the National Rose Society. While 
some doubt the wisdom of giving such awards 
to single Roses, there can be no doubt as 
to the beauty of the variety when well estab- 
lished. The buds are a delicate saffron-yel- 
low tinted with red, opening into a blossom 
of creamy-white colour. They are very large, 
each measuring fully 5 inches across. 

Ir1IsH PRIDE is one of the _ best-formed 
flowers of the group, and of a beautiful blush- 
rose, with shadings of gold. 


Ir1sH ENGINEER has immense blossoms of 
a dazzling scarlet colour, whose massive cir- 
cular petals have a wondrous charm. 


Ir1sH Mopssty has also large blossoms, of 
a delicate coral-pink colour, and it is also 
very free-flowering. 

All of the above were introduced by 
Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons. 

SIMPLICITY comes from Mr. Hugh Dickson, 
and is certainly a beautiful Rose, which the 
National Rose Society, at their provincial 
show at Manchester, thought worthy of a 
gold medal. It is pure white, reminding one 
of a Water Lily. I should like to see a 
good golden single variety. I have had 
beautiful single seedlings by crossing Sou- 
venir de Wm. Robinson with Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, Corallina with Caroline Testout, 
and Pharisaer with Gloire de Margottin, but 
what we want are really distinct novelties. 


Rosa. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose J. B. Clark.—At the exhibitions last 
season this Rose astonished many Rose 
growers. It was shown at the National Rese 
Show in really grand form. In one special 
class a prize was offered for this Rose and 
Frau Karl Druschki to be shown together, 
one row of J. B. Clark and one row of Frau 
Karl Druschki, and so on, and a very telling 
exhibit the various entries made. Until last 
year J. B. Clark had lost the high reputa- 
tion formed of it the first season it was seen, 
and many were disappointed with it. The 
growth is so vigorous that it is best trained 
against a tree or as a pillar. It has a mag- 
nificent petal. The only objectionable part of 
the Rose is its tendency to come purplish in 
colour, which, somehow, last summer seemed 
absent to a large extent. To grow this and 
similar strong growers against trees is a fine 
idea. Of course, one would select old trees, 
with more trunk than head, and fill the holes 
to receive the plants with some good, rich 
compost. I have just been pruning some 
plants of this class, and their vigour was sur- 
prising. There are lots of Roses that we go 
and cut down to the ground each pruning 
season that would simply revel in luxuriant 
growth against an old tree, and should there 
be no such old trees, then make something 
artificial with tree-loppings, that can usually 
be had from woodmen. A lovely Rose for 
this purpose is Gruss an Teplitz; so also is 
Mrs. Paul, and I can recommend three lovely 
new Roses—Sarah Bernhardt, Lina Schmidt 
Michel, and Lady Waterlow. Some fine older 
sorts suitable for this purpose are Mme. 
Wagram, La France de ’89, Climbing Captain 
Christy, Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, Ards 
Pillar, Zepherin Drouhin, and such-like.— 


Rose Gloire de Diion dropping its flowers 
(R.).—This case is similar to many more that have 
come under our notice respecting this Rcse. The 
cause of the flowers dropping is not difficult to ex- 
plain—briefly, it may be said to be from want of 
vigour; yet that does not meet the case. The fact 
is that this Rose usually blooms with such freedom 
that it forms more flower-buds than it can sustain. 
The result is that the roots are overtaxed and the 
flowers drop off because they do not get all the 
assistance from the roots that they require. You 
may learn a useful lesson from present experience as 
a guide for the future—that is, to reduce the number 
of flower-buds as soon as they are formed, taking 
care that those which are left are equally distributed 
over the surface of the tree. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


MAGNOLIA KOBUS. 


ALTHOUGH this species has been known for 
a long period, it is not by any means com- 
mon, and very few people possess really good 
examples. It is a Japanese species, and is 
found in the forests of Hokkaido, in the 
vicinity of Sapporo. Travellers describe it, 
when fully grown, as a narrow, round-headed 
tree, 70 feet or 80 feet in height, with a 





Magnolia Kobus in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere, Surrey. 


straight, clean trunk. The leaves are 
broadly ovate or oblong, up to 6 inches in 
length. The flowers are white, about 3 inches 
or 4 inches across, with a striking resem- 
blance to a single-flowered form of M. stel- 
lata—in fact, foliage and flowers of the two 
plants have many points in common, and 
they are evidently very closely allied. It is 
used largely in Japan as a stock on which 
to work M. stellata, and it is not an uncom- 
mon thing for an imported plant of M. stel- 
lata to throw up suckers of M. Kobus, which, 
if not checked, quickly gain the upper hand. 








The species is said to have been first intro- 
duced into the United States, and to have | 
been distributed from Parson’s nurseries as 
M. Thurberi. Under cultivation it appears 
to grow fairly quickly, and forms naturally a 
well-furnished specimen. Weel): 





SPIRAZA LINDLEYANA. 
WHEN new plants of any kind are introduced 


|class can be cultivated. 
|Lindleyana comes more speedily into bloom 





it very often happens that less. interest is 
taken in some others of the same genus, the 


should, however, prefer 8. Lindleyana where 


only one shrubby Spirea of its colour and 
For one thing, 8S. 


after being planted; it also appears to be a 
more regular and more free-flowering plant, 
while its more rapid and bolder growth 
makes it specially suitable for places where 
effect is desired. §. Aitchisoni has proved a 
great disappointment to many because of the 
time it takes to come to flowering size, 
although it is impossible to dispute its 








later comer being supposed to have special 
merits, which outnumber those of the older 
and better-known plant. It is frequently the 
case, however, that the older plant is the 
better of the two, and those who have culti- 
vated the new have returned gladly to their 
first love. Such will, I think, be the case 
with respect to the old and much appre- 
ciated Spireea Lindleyana and §. Aitchi- 
soni. I do not say that those who have 
plenty of space will not be wise to cultivate 
them both, for each has its special points of 
value. For general utility and beauty, I 








See illustration of flowers on page 268. 


beauty, with its handsome, beautifully-formed 
leaves and its heads of white flowers. Yet it 
is, I am of opinion, less graceful than Lind- 
ley’s Spirzea, which, when seen in good con- 
dition, is a charming plant, with its Fern- 
like foliage and its many great panicles of 
ivory-white flowers. A specimen 18 feet or 
20 feet through and 10 feet to 12 feet high is 
indeed a noble thing where it has plenty of 
room to show its fullest beauty. 

To enable Lindley’s Spirzea to reach its 
fullest beauty it is necessary that it should 
have plenty of room for development and that 
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it should be within reach of plenty of 
moisture. When starved and growing in a 
dry place, §. Lindleyana is quite unlike 
what it becomes where it is well cared for. 

I have spoken of the ivory-white of its in- 
florescence, but this is fleeting should rain 
come to mar its beauty. Even a wet night 
will discolour the whiteness, and make it a 
dingy yellow. This is by no means an un- 
common feature with the white Spirzeas, and 
the herbaceous species, such as 8. Aruncus, 
suffer in the same way. They flourish best 
with plenty of moisture at their feet, but 
they object to it on their flowers when at the 
zenith of their beauty. 

S. Lindleyana will both grow and flower in 
comparatively dry soil, but in such it never 
attains its full stature or beauty, and those 
who wish to see it in perfection should culti- 
vate it in a strong soil with plenty of moisture 
underneath. Then it will please everyone 
with its beautiful foliage and its lovely 
flowers about the end of July. S. MEAD. 





THE PROSTRATE ROSEMARY 
(ROSMARINUS PROSTRATUS). 


SHRUBS for the rock garden are gradually in- 
creasing in numbers, and there is now a 
goodly array of such. Yet of a certain class 
there are not yet too many, and those of 
rather trailing habit, yet not too rampant for 
the small rock garden, are not too numerous. 
Among the desirable plants of this class we 
may well include the Prostrate Rosemary, a 
distinct form of that plant, round which so 
many legends have clustered, and to which 
so many virtues have been ascribed. The 
prostrate form has not, however, been so long 
in our land as the older upright growers, and 
its introduction dates only for a very few 
years back. It is a native of Corsica, and is 
not too encroaching. It will form a little 
plant of prettily-hued green leaves, clinging 
close to the stones, after the fashion of Co- 
toneaster congesta, and adorned in due course 
by its pretty, pale-blue flowers. But for one 
failing, it would be’ grown in almost every 
rock garden. This fly in the amber is that of 
doubtful hardiness, and one fears that there 
will always be many who will find it necessary 
to keep a small stock of reserve plants in pots 
to replace the losses which, in some placcs 
at least, seem inevitable with this Corsican 
Rosemary. It will stand an average winter 
in the United Kingdom, save in the coldest 
seasons, but there are seasons when it suc- 
cumbs to the combined attacks of frost alter- 
nated with rain or sleet, and culminating in 
severe frosts in spring. Of course, there are 
many gardens where this Rosemary will 
flourish and will never suffer, but it is only 
right to warn the reader that he may find it 
necessary to renew his plants again and 
again. 

But this is not difficult, as it is easily pro- 
pagated from cuttings In increasing the 
Resemary, I prefer tie good old plan of 
taking off a piece with a “‘heel’’ of the old 
wood attached, and striking it in a cold-frame 
or cold greenhouse, with a bell-glass over the 
pot, or put into a cutting-pot, placed inside 
a larger one, and with the top covered with a 
sheet of glass. I find that these cuttings will 
root readily with reasonable care. 

S. ARNOTT. 





EARLY-FLOWERING DAPHNES. 
A DAPHNE that is out-of-doors in flower with 
us some weeks before Christmas is the autumn- 
blooming variety of the Mezereon, known 
sometimes as autumnalis, and at others as 
grandiflora. Both titles are expressive, for 
the individual flowers are decidedly larger 
than those of the ordinary form of Daphne 
Mezereum. From this it also differs in the 
plant itself being of somewhat locser growth, 
while a scattered succession of blossoms is 
kept up from the autumn to the spring. 
Owing to this there is never the dense mass 
of colour to be seen on the common Mezereon, 
but as the season advances the buds still re- 
maining on the variety grandiflora quickly 
expand, and it has then more flowers open at 
cne time than at any other period. With re- 
gard to the Mezereon itself, it may be noted 
that the flowers vary considerably in colour. 
The typical kind, whose blossoms are of a 





deep-pink tinge, is that most usually met 
with, but, in addition, there is a richly- 
coloured and most desirable form, frequently 
met with in nurseries under the varietal name 
of rubra. The white-flowered variety (alba) 
forms a very desirable companion to this 
last named, while I have met with a double 
white kind. It has, however, not come under 
my notice of late, but is, I see, still to be 
found in the Kew Hand List. The berries of 
the pure-white kind, instead of being red as 
in the common kind are yellow when nipe. 
Daphne Blagayana is another early-flowering 
species, which is said to have been first found 
in Carniolia as long ago as 1837. It, how- 
ever, remained almost unknown till within 
recent times, but of late years there has been 
a steady demand for it. Daphne Blagayana 
naturally forms a low-growing, spreading 
shrub, and is well suited for planting on rock- 
work. The flowers, which are borne in 
clusters on the points of the shoots, are of 
a creamy-white tint, each cluster being sur- 
rounded by a collarette of its pretty, deep- 
ereen leaves. The creeping habit of this 
Daphne enables the branches to be readily 
layered, though they take some time to root. 
The Japanese Daphne Genkwa also flowers 
early, but it is more satisfactory under glass 
than in the open ground. X, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pruning Ghent Azaleas.—Will you kindly give 
me some information about the pruning of Ghent 
Azaleas out-of-doors? I have a bed of them, and they 
will soon touch each other. Can I keep them pruned 
in such a way as not to injure next year’s blossoms? 





—A. X. 

[If the Azaleas are hard pruned, next 
year’s display of bloom will be greatly in- 
jured thereby; indeed, the fine masses of 
flowers that one often sees.are borne by 
bushes that are never pruned in any way. 
Still, a good deal may be done to keep the 
plants within bounds by shortening in any 
of the straggling or far-reaching shoots, and 
the sooner this is done the better. Such 
treatment will result in fine, compact bushes, 
and if after this they become in time too 
much crowged, it is better to remove some 
than to prune hard, for plants cut in are 
unsightly for some time, and at least a sea- 
son’s display of bloom greatly reduced. Be- 
sides this, these Azaleas transplant readily, 
so that the surplus specimens may be re- 
moved and another bed formed if desired. A 
slight spring and summer pruning will, how- 
ever, in all probability render such drastic 
measures unnecessary—at all events, for a 
few years. ] 

Rhododendron fulgens.—Ouly a few of 
the numerous Himalayan species of Rhodo- 
dron can be depended on to succeed in the 
neighbourhood of London, though in various 
parts of Kent and Surrey a larger number 
thrive. Of the few species that may be 
erown, R. fulgens is one, and, when seen at 
its best, its blood-red flowers always find 
admirers. Unfortunately, it blooms early, 
and after a mild winter it is not unusual 
to find its flowers opening towards the end 
of February. This leads to its undoing, 
for a night’s frost seriously damages the 
blooms. After a moderately severe winter, 
however, the results are more satisfactory, 
and the blossoming period is delayed until 
early April, when the danger of severe frost 
is more remote, and, as in the present year, 
it forms a distinct feature among other 
Rhododendrons. The species forms a large 
bush 8 feet or more in height, with leaves 
somewhat resembling those of R. campanu- 
latum, but with the brown tomentum on the 
under surface less densely developed than 
in that species. When in bloom, two forms 
are apparent. In each case the colour is 
rich, blood-red, but, while in one instance 
the trusses are small and the flowers poor, 
in the other the trusses are shapely, 3 inches 
to 4 inches across, and composed of nume- 
rous blossoms of good substance. The 
flowers are rich in nectar, and it is curious 
how birds and insects tap the base of the 
flowers to obtain the lignid. In some in- 
stances it is difficult to find a flower on a 
large specimen without a damaged part near 
the bottom.—W. D. 

Stachyurus precox.—Stachyurus is a 
small genus of Asiatic plants allied to the 
Actinidias and Stuartias, but quite different 





from them in habit and appearance. S. pre- 
cox is the only species in general cultiva- 
tion, and it cannot be said to be at all well- 
known. It is found in both China and 
Japan, where it is said to form a large bush. 
Under cultivation in this country, it is of 
rather slow growth, but forms a nice bush 
4 feet to 6 feet in height, of uniform develop- 
ment, with reddish-brown stems. The leaves 
are deciduous, and are produced after the 
flowers have faded. The inflorescences are 
in the form of catkin-like racemes, 2 inches 
to 3 inches long, the individual flowers being 
pale yellow. Although the flowers are 
small, the inflorescences are produced in 
sufficient number to form a pleasant fea- 
ture. As the flowering season is March and 
early April, it is worth attention for that 
reason alone. Except in very cold districts, 
it will thrive in the open shrubbery ; in other 
places it should have the protection of a 
wall, The best results are obtained by 
planting it in light, sandy soil, in which 
there is a little peat. Very heavy, cold 
ground is not suitable. Cuttings of half- 


ripe wood may be rooted indoors in July.— 
Wie: 


Tsuga yunnanensis.—Until recent years 
the ‘‘Hemlock Spruces,’’ which could be 
counted on as being hardy in the British 
Isles, came from North America or Japan. 
Although one or two Himalayan sorts had 
been tried, they could not be depended on 
to succeed in any but a few gardens, situated 
in districts where the climatic conditions 
were favourable. Messrs. Veitch, however, 
have succeeded in introducing a species 
from Western China, under the name of 
Tsuga yunnanensis, which promises to be 
quite as hardy as the well-tried sorts. Small 
plants have passed through the past winter 
without the slightest injury. The species 
was first collected by Father Delavay, a 
French missionary, in Yunnan, and it was 
named by M. Franchet. It was subsequently 
found by other travellers, including Dr. 
Henry in Szechuan, Pratt on Mount Omi, 
and Wilson in Huyseh. The last collector 
was the first to send good seeds home, and 
from them Messrs. Veitch obtained their 
stock. The plant resembles most closely the 
Japanese T. diversifolia. ‘The leaves are 
small and linear, but do not appear to be 
ciliate, as those of the Japanese species 
are in a young state. They are dark-green 
above and marked with grey lines on the 
under surface, the apex being slightly 
notched. Illustrations of the cones show 
that they are similar in size to those of T. 
diversifolia, but more rounded. The Chinese 
call it ‘“‘Thie Sha,’’? or Ironwood.—D. M. K. 


The Yellow Wood (Xanthorrhiza apiifolia). 
—This is a curious little sub-shrub belong- 
ing to the Ranunculus family, though in 
general appearance it is widely removed from 
any of its relatives. It flowers in early 
spring, but, though numerous, the flowers 
cannot be regarded as showy. This Xan- 
thorrhiza, the Yellow Wood of the Southern 
United States, grows to a height of 18 inches 
to 2 feet, and forms, as a rule, a spreading 
mass of foliage, owing to the numerous 
suckers which are pushed up from the yellow 
creeping roots. The leaves are pinnate, with 
deeply-cut leaflets of a bright-green tint. The 
flowers, borne in loose terminal panicles, are 
small, star-shaped, and of a peculiar dull 
purple colour. It is, I believe, the only mem- 
ber of the genus, and, according to Loudon, 
was introduced into this-ecountry in 1776. It 
can be readily increased by division or from 
rooted suckers.—X. 

The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans).—I 
have often noticed that correspondents write to say 
that this does best on a wall—in fact, that it hardly 
can be grown without. I have a bush, 15 feet to 
20 feet high, which has been a mass of bloom all the 
winter, and never fails to bloom. It has been in its 
present position twenty-five years or more, on the 
south side of a large Cupressus macrocarpa, also 
sheltered by a Yew-hedge, and by a building from 
the. east, but at a distance, a stable-yard being be- 
tween. I mention this as it is so much prettier when 
you can have large bushes than closely-cut plants 
against a wall.-F A. KENYON, North Wales, Flint- 
shire. 


It is an advantage to mention GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED when communicating with firms 
whose advertisements appear in our columns, 
Special attention is thereby secured, 
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ORCHIDS. 


DENDROBIUM CREPIDATUM. 


THis Dendrobium, a native of Assam, was 
introduced in 1849, and flowered for the first 


Dendrobium crepidatum. 


time in this country the following year at 
Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. There 
are several varieties. Those which grow in 
the neighbourhood of Rangoon are said to be 


worthless, the flowers being small and rarely 
opening properly. They quickly form seed- 
pods, and appear to be self-fertilising. The 
variety shown in our illustration is a gem. 
The flowers, on pale purple pedicels, in 





From a photograph in Sir T. Lawrence’s garden at Burford, Dorking. 


fascicles of two and three, produced from 
every joint except the lowermost, are of wax- 
like texture. The sepals and petals are 
white tinged with rosy-pink, the labellum all 
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but circular, with a large deep yellow blotch 
in the centre, this being surrounded with 
white, edged with the same tint as the sepals 
and petals. Immediately under the column 
there are several streaks of a violet-purple 
colour. The pseudo-bulbs are each from 
12 inches to 18 inches in length, jointed at 
intervals of about an inch, and are very 
prominent, with the internodes marked with 
longitudinal white lines on a _ sea-green 
ground. Being of pendulous habit, plants 
of this Dendrobe should be grown in shallow 
pans, or the ordinary flower-pot, copper wire 
being attached, by which they can be sus- 
pended near the roof-glass of the house. 
The best time to repot the plants or dis- 
turb the roots in any way is when the new 
growths are starting, which usually occurs as 
soon as the flowers fade. The pots should 
be at least half full of crocks, as perfect 
drainage is one of the most important points 
in the successful cultivation of the plants ; 
over the drainage place a thin layer of rough 
Sphagnum Moss, so as to prevent the finer 
portions of the soil from going down among 
the crocks. For a compost, use Osmunda- 
fibre and Polypodium-fibre in equal parts, 
cutting both materials up moderately fine, 
with a fair quantity of Sphagnum Moss, 
which should be chopped up quite small. 
Mix these materials well together, and add 
plenty of very small crocks to keep the soil 
free and porous. Pot each plant firmly. No 
portion of the stem should be buried in the 
compost, or decay may set in, and several 
growths will be lost. After repotting, water 
should be given only often enough to keep 
the compost on the surface just moist, the 
amount being gradually increased as the 
young growths lengthen, and when they begin 
to emit roots from their base, water must 
be applied liberally until growth is com- 
pleted, when the quantity should be gra- 
dually reduced until the plants are quite at 
rest, during which time no water will be re- 
quired unless the pseudo-bulbs show signs of 
shrivelling. In some places where this Den- 
drobe is grown, it often happens that a year 
or two after importation the plants lose 
vigour. The most frequent cause of this 
may generally be traced to their being grown 
in too high a temperature. During the sum- 
mer months the plants will thrive in a tem- 
perature some 10 degs. or 12 degs. higher 
than that of an ordinary greenhouse, and 
with but very little artificial heat, yet at 
the same time it is necessary to bear in mind 
that the plants must not be subjected to 
anything like the full volume of air, and con- 
sequently the dry state of the atmosphere, 
that exists in an ordinary greenhouse, where 


| the doors and ventilators are, for a greater 


portion of the day in mild weather, wide 
open. A house which during the summer 
months is warmed entirely by sun-heat, clos- 
ing it early in the afternoon, so as to warm 
the atmosphere sufficiently to maintain a 
temperature of about 60 degs. at night, is 
all that is necessary. In the early morning, 
if the house is exposed to the sun, thoroughly 
damp down the floor, and shade the plants 
when scorching of the foliage is feared, gra- 
dually increasing the ventilation as the tem- 
perature advances. If, during the hottest part 
of the morning, and again at closing-time in 
the afternoon, the plants are lightly sprayed 
overhead with tepid rain-water, it will assist 
to keep the foliage free from red-spider, and 
otherwise be of great benefit to them. By 
the end of August, when the nights begin to 
get chilly, the plants will have completed 
their growth, and the gradual lowering of the 
temperature will suit them exactly, but it 
must be remembered that at the same time 
there should be a corresponding decrease of 
water at the root, also in the atmosphere. 
Should the temperature fall below 50 degs., 
or even 45 degs., during the resting season, 
no harm will result if the atmosphere is dry. 
During the autumn months the plants should 
be fully exposed to the sun, in order to 
thoroughly ripen the newly-made ps2udo- 
bulbs before winter sets in. 


Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 28, 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 
WINDOW PLANTS. 

ASPIDISTRA LURIDA VARIEGATA.—I have 
been struck by the fact that I have never 
once seen the variegated form of the Parlour 
Palm grown in windows. The typical form 
is a standard market plant, and frequently 
comes into the hands of hawkers. For them 
it is an ideal plant, for it does not suffer 
from the exposure which is apt to take off 
value from some things which have to be 
carried about for several days. This varie- 
gated variety, if not exactly delicate, is much 
more slow of growth, and is, therefore, not 
so high in favour with those market growers 
whose motto is ‘‘Small profits and quick re- 
turns.’’ There is, perhaps, another reason 
why this variegated plant is so rarely seen. 
I have half-a-dozen plants of it, and last 
year, wishing to push them along, I put them 
into rich soil. They grew freely, but at the 
expense of the variegation, for I see that 
each one has pushed up one or two perfectly 
green leaves. The remainder, which are in 
peat, leaf-soil, and a little loam, have re- 
mained constant. There is a stove-plant, 
named Alocasia macrorrhiza variegata, which 
in former years was much grown for exhibi- 
tion. It had a way of running back to the 


green form from which it came, but eventu- | 


ally it was found that this only happened 
when it was potted in a rich compost. In 
peat and leaf-mould it retained its clear 
variegation. It is possible that many of the 
green-leaved Aspidistras now grown in the 
dwelling were originally 
change of compost might cause them to once 
more throw up coloured leaves. The experi- 
ment would be worth trying. 

REpotTTinG Fucustas.—I am taking it for 
granted that these were 
March to a couple of eyes. By this time 
they will have made new growth and should 
be repotted. The best way is to work away 
a portion of the old soil and put them into 
pots one size larger, Fuchsias like a rich 
free compost. 
hard, for the roots of the Fuchsia, although 
they run freely, have not the penetrative 
power that the roots of many things possess. 
It may be that some window gardeners would 
wish to strike some cuttings—indeed, this is 
one of the things they should do occasion- 
ally. In time plants get too large for the 
dwelling. Three years’ culture will, as a 


rule, make. them so big that they cannot be | 
|Those fronds 


accommodated in windows of large dimen- 
sions. If young plants are coming on, those 
that become too large can be dispensed with. 
An easy way of striking them is to take a 
29-inch pot, well drain it, and fill quite to the 
rim with a light, very sandy, soil. Take the 
cutting with two pairs of leaves, cut away 


the bottom ones, and insert up to the top of | 


the upper ones. Sink the pot in one a size 
or two larger, and cover with a piece of 
glass; keep the soil nicely moist, and most, 
if not all, the cuttings will make roots. If 
the sun shines freely through the window, 
cover with a sheet of paper. 

Ivy-LEAVED PELARGONIUM L’ ELEGANTE.— 
This pretty, variegated variety, so distinct 
from all other kinds, is one 
things for window culture we have. It is 
pleasingly variegated, and is much more slow 
of growth than its green-leaved relations, 


which, in a certain way, is a recommenda: | 


Some things grow so fast that they 
soon outgrow the limited accommodation. 
This variety can, however, be kept for 
several years in a 6-inch pot without out- 
growing its quarters. All that it needs when 
pot-bound is plenty of water in the growing 
time, and occasional doses of weak liquid- 
manure. For hanging-baskets it is not to 
be excelled. 
and has a remarkably free appearance when 


tion. 


| evening. 


variegated. A | 


pruned back in | 


Pot them firmly, but not too! 


| flowers ; 


‘that are but just expanding. 
'an instance of this, so are Lilies of the 


It blooms with much freedom, | 


in the houses of amateurs. It cannot be 
owing to a difficulty of culture, for after 
seed has been raised in heat—and it may be 
sown now—the plants grow quickly enough, 
particularly if arrangements are made for a 
wire support to which the slender growths 
can cling, or, what does equally as well, 
twine fastened to the rafters up which the 
Smilax soon runs. Cuttings, too, strike 
readily enough in heat in sandy soil. It de- 


| lights in a moist, humid atmosphere, and 


grows rapidly in a Cucumber-house, such 
conditions suiting it admirably. It may also 
be grown very well in an ordinary green- 
house.—W OODBASTWICK. 


TIME TO CUT FLOWERS. 
THe time has now arrived when some 
amount of discretion is necessary with re- 
gard to the time pf cutting flowers. 
form this work when the sun is shining full 
upon them is altogether wrong. At such 
times there is always a disposition to droop 
by reason of the warmth, hence they do not 
last so well when arranged. The best time 
to cut flowers is early in the morning whilst 
the dew is upon them, or else durifg the 
I prefer the early morning. As 
soon as cut, the stems should be placed in 





'water, even if in a temporary way if not 


convenient to arrange them at once in their 
proper positions. When the flowers have to 
be packed early in the morning to be sent a 


'long distance, they must either be cut extra 


early, or, what is better, cut the previous 
evening and placed in water all night in a 
cool place, which can be kept close. In this 
way they absorb all the water it is possible 
for them to do, being consequently fresher 
when unpacked. Even if cut in the morning 
it is advisable to dip the stems in water so 
as to assist towards the same end, this being 
better in the case of some flowers than en- 
tirely immersing 
all such as are known not to travel any too 
well. Maiden-hair Fern has the name for 


'not keeping any too fresh after it is cut; 


this is partly, if not greatly, the fault of the 
management. When it is known that a cer- 
tain amount will be required in the morning, 
it is much better to pick the fronds over- 
night and bunch them afterwards, leaving 
them immersed until the following morning. 
This Fern will travel better in bunches than 
if packed loosely either below or above the 
in the bunches the fronds retain 
more moisture, which is a decided gain. 
should be chosen which are 
fully developed, pale-coloured ones lasting 
longer than dark-green ones, whilst those 
with small or medium-sized pinne are pre- 
ferable to those of larger proportions. 
Asparagus plumosus or A. tenuissimus should 
also be used extensively. 

In the cutting of flowers there is an in- 
clination to select those which have been for 
a few days at their best rather than those 
Peeonies are 


Valley, and a little later on Poppies and 
Sweet Peas are other cases in point. Roses 
will now soon be in cutting. A day’s beauty 


lat least is saved in the case of the Rose for 
of the best | 


vases when cut before being fully expanded. 
No prettier feature of the Rose can be noted 
than when its petals are suffused with dew 
early in the morning; this is the time to cut 
them, and should they not be required even 
until later in the day, they will greatly re- 
tain this bedewing if placed away in_ the 
cool, a dark cellar being a good place. 
Water Lilies are an instance in which it is 
better to select the flowers when fully ex- 
panded in order to be able to choose the 
freshest ones; those just unfolding for the 
first time are better for this purpose than 
older ones. Pancratiums and Eucharis from 


amongst hothouse flowers should be allowed | 


them, more particularly | 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Insects on Peach-trees.—In your reply to my 
note, in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, of November 2\st, 
1908, Vol. XXX., you had never heard of the winter- 
moth infesting Peach-trees. I have sent you speci- 
mens of the caterpillars, with foliage and flowers. I 
am also sending for your inspection, in a glass, the 
insect I think is the cause of all the mischief. 1 
followed the instructions you kindly supplied; and 
still the trees are not free from this pest. If you 
can give me any advice how to save this season's crop 
I shall be*obliged.—W. W. 

[The insect in the glass is a specimen of 
one of the spiders which are very active and 
hunt their prey instead of trying to net them. 
They are perfectly harmless to plants. The 
caterpillars in the buds and leaves are not 


| those of the Winter-moth, but of one of the 
To per- | 


Tortrices. Shake the shoots over a newly- 
painted or tarred board or sheet of metal, 
and catch the caterpillars as they fall, or 
‘‘hand-pick’’ them.—G. 8. 8.] 

Injury to Pear-tree leaves.—I will feel greatly 
obliged if you will kindly tell me the cause of the 
state of the enclosed leaves? They have been picked 
off a young Pear-tree Doyenné du Comice. A few at 
the extremity of the branches are like those I send, 
the others quite healthy. The tree is planted against 
a south wall, a very old one, but I had it pointed at 
the beginning of February. Is it a serious disease, or 
not of much consequence, and, in either case, what 
do you advise? Your paper is a great help to me, 
and I will be greatly obliged to you if you can tell 
me what to do.—C. BROWN. 

[The leaves of your Pear-tree are, I believe, 
attacked by the Pear-tree leaf-blister mite, 
but the leaves were so young and so crushed 
in the post that I cannot be certain. Please 
send some more when the leaves are more 
formed. When sending queries, please write 
on one side of the paper only.—G. 5S. S.] 

Injury to Vines.—Could you kindly inform me 
as to what is the matter with the enclosed Vine- 
leaves? Only the laterals of one rod of the Vine are 
affected. My gardener says the roots have got too 
near the boiler. What would you suggest to stop or 
cure it?—A. G. A. W. 

[The injury to your Vine-leaves is the work 
of a beetle, Otiorrhynchus sulcatus, which is 
more generally known as the Vine-weevil. It 
is a destructive pest, and feeds by night, 
when it attacks the foliage of the Vine both 
to obtain food and to furnish a nest in which 
to lay its eggs, the leaves being twisted and 
drawn together for this purpose. In the day- 
time they generally hide under the lumps of 
soil or pieces of turf on the surface of the 
border, and in the crevices of the walls and 
under stages, etc. We have had an importa- 
tion follow after the top-dressing of inner 
borders with new composts, which incline us 
to think that the pupa is more often intro- 
duced by these means than any other. It is 
useless to try and deal with them during the 
daytime, but the means for capturing them is 
best made ready while they are at rest. This 
should take the form of a cloth (nothing is 
better than an old table-cloth or sheet), which 
should be spread under the infested Vine. 
Then, after nightfall, go into the vinery with 
a lamp when the weevils are feeding, and if 
the rod is smartly shaken, they will let go 
their hold and drop into the cloth, when 
they can be gathered up and despatched hy 
casting them into a bucket containing a 
couple of inches of petroleum. By per- 
severing with this mode of treatment for a 


| week or so, you will soon rid the Vine of its 


enemy. | 


Insects attacking Elm-trees.—I send you a 
small box containing some insects which infest my 
Elms. The insects are now on the move, with the 
warm weather, and as soon as the trees are in leaf 
they will lay their eggs on the underside. The cater- 
pillars in a very short time devastate the foliage. 
The trouble has been going on for some years, and 
I shall be very grateful if you will suggest a remedy. 
—FLORIA, Constantinople. 

[The insects infesting your Elms are 

a well-known 


beetles, Galcrucella luteola, 


| destructive insect in the south of Europe. If 


the trees are not too large to spray, I should 


a seaiaiis 
SAE a TMNT oe 
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spray them with an arsenate of lead wash 
(2 lb. of. arsenate of lead to 150 gallons of 
water), or with paraffin emulsion, as soon as 
the grubs make their appearance, s0 as to 
poison them. If the trees are too large for 
this treatment, it is difficult to know how to 
deal with them. I do not know in what con- 
dition the insect passes the winter or where it 
does so, or probably I could suggest some 
means of destroying it at that time.— 


G8) 8.) 


in full flower. J. CORNHILL. to fully expand; then the sooner they are 
used the better will they keep. In dealing 
with Liliums, I do not like to take single 
flowers, but prefer to cut the spikes (not ne- 
cessarily the largest ones) when about half 
of the flowers are expanded; there is then 
the possibility of the last bud unfolding. 
Grasses of various kinds will now be found 
useful, It does not follow that merely culti- 
vated sorts should be chosen, for the wild 
ones are equally as beautiful. G: 





Long, trailing | 
shoots of greenery are always of service to 
the one who takes a special interest in the 


Smilax—raising plants. 


It is on this account | 
that the well-known Smilax has become 60 | 
popular. One would imagine that such 
being the case it would be largely grown by 
those who have greenhouses, but, as a matter 
of fact, one does not meet with it very often 


decoration of a table. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


HELIOTROPES ON WALLS. 


In the search for new plants there is a danger | 


of the good old things being overlooked. 
This ought never to be the case with the 
Heliotrope, more particularly when grown 
upon walls. The intrinsic worth of 


than when cultivated in this manner. The 
number of years that a plant so grown will 
retain its vitality is remarkable. The ex- 


the 
Heliotrope is never, I think, more apparent | 


tent of wall space that a Heliotrope will:| 


cover in a short space of time is noteworthy ; 
so is the fact that it may by good manage- 
ment be made to bloom at a season when 
other flowers are in a measure scarce. 
have a plant in bloom during the winter 
months is not at all diffi- 
cult, being more a ques- 


| packing, but how meaningless and even irri- | 


To | 








smaller ones. The green-fly will be the chief | 
insect pest, but the ordinary methods will | 
suffice for its extermination, an over-strong | 
dose being guarded against, as the foliage is | 
rather tender. After fumigation, a little | 
shading may be found necessary if the sun 
be shining brightly for the next few days. 
A. G. 


NOTES FROM SWANSWICK. 
THE SHAPE OF THE Por.—It would be in- 
teresting to know who invented the common 
flower-pot in its present stupid shape. Pleas- 
ing to the eye, perhaps, and convenient for 





tating to the gardener, who finds its taper- 
ing towards the base a waste of space when 
plants want root room and shelf accommoda- 
tion is scanty. 





tion of previous manage- 
ment than anything else. 
To secure this object, the 
plant should be partially 
pruned about the middle 
of August; it will then 
start afresh into growth 
and flower throughout the 
winter in a moderately 
warm greenhouse, yield- 
ing an immense amount 
of useful flowers for cut- 
ting. A plant, for in- 
stance, if thus treated, 
would be a boon to any 
conservatory connected 
with the mansion, and 
which for special reasons 
and occasions is lighted 
up at night. The delight- 
ful, not overpowering, 
but rather refreshing per- 
fume of the Heliotrope is 
a favourite with all. 

As regards treatment, 
it should be further added 
that the Heliotrope will 
bear a slight amount of 
warmth. I have grown 
and flowered it well in a 


Peach - house started 
about New Year’s Day. 
The plants pruned in 


August, as recommended 
above, will still continue 
to flower, not only 
through the winter, but 
during the spring and 
summer with scarcely any 
intermission. For a week 
or two prior to pruning 
no water should be given, 
otherwise if the soil is wet 
when the plant is pruned, 
a check might be given 
and the roots suffer. The 
better mode of culture is 
to plant out, and the pre- 
sent is a very good time 
for doing it. The border 
should be well drained, 
so as to guard against 

















stagnation; it need not 
necessarily be deep—in 
fact, superficial extent is 
of greater importance 
than is the depth, to keep 
the roots nearer the surface. The soil ought 
to be rough, more so than in pot culture, 
and should consist of about two-thirds of 
good turfy loam to one of peat, with a fair 
amount of sand or road scrapings. Rather 


than provide too much soil at first, it is | 
|}not work about and dry up the roots, as in 


better to add to it year by year as may be 
found necessary. Not only may walls be 
thus covered with the Heliotrope, but arches 


may be clothed with it to the best advantage. | 


What is needed in any case is plenty of 


light; too much shade would tend to make | 
seed-pans, already obtainable, are also ugly, 


the growth sappy, when not infrequently the 
flower-spikes whilst still in an embryo stage 
would fail to proceed any further. When 
plenty of roots has been formed and the 
plants become established, occasional doses 
of manure water will aid them, while at all 
times when growth is active a liberal supply 
of water is needed. Plants of fairly good 
size are much better for turning out than 








Heliotrope on a wall. 


it for ever, as far as the commercial output 
goes ; but for my own use I am having some 


| pots cast that are of the same size at the 
Square | 


bottom as at the top—cylindrical. 
ones would also seem useful where it is de- 
sirable that a free circulation of air should 
the case of Ferns; and I am experimenting 
with these too, but they are ugly in their 
unconventionality, and somewhat reminiscent 
of the corned beef tin of the South African 
amateur in verandah gardening. ‘The square 


but very convenient, and I wonder they are 
not more used. 

HABIT OF PRIMULA OBCONICA.—We see a 
great deal about the size of the flowers and 
their colour, but nothing is said about the 
habit of the new strains of this useful green- 
house plant. The soft lilac ones are, in my 
opinion, much prettier than the pinks and 
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| 
| substance, as they now are. 


carmines, not least because farther removed 
from the stellata variety of P. sinensis. We 
surely do not want all our Primulas reduced 
or improved to the same level. But this is 
a matter of taste, and at any rate it is better 
to have the flowers bigger and with more 
Many of the 
seedlings, however, show a very straggly 
habit, long stemmed, weak in the matter of 


|leafage, and quick to bear the flowers in 


I suppose we shall go on with | 


whorls one above the other. I consider this 
a very good fault, because when the second 
tier of blossom is in perfection the first is 
| three parts faded, which gives the plants a 
most untidy and unsightly appearance, unless 
much time spent in clearing off the 
withered flowers. Now and then one gets a 
plant that does not show this tendency, and 
I am sure growers would be on the right 
'tack if they tried to make compactness and 
freedom of bloom in single heads a charac- 
teristic of their strains. One plant I raised 
last summer—only one out of about fifty— 
has this most desirable quality to perfection. 
It has been continuously in flower since Sep- 
tember, only once or twice throwing up a 
|second whorl on a stem; with large, flat 
| heads of pale-mauve flowers (sixteen of them 
at the present moment), and a generous 
spread of big, thick leaves. It is worth all 
| the rest put together, from the point of view 
| of a busy gardener with a greenhouse to keep 


is 





gay. Liquid-manure at regular intervals 
|seems to be a necessity to these plants, 
|which never need more than a_ 65-inch 


pot if well supplied with nourishment. ‘The 
flower-heads should be cut off directly they 
| begin to show any wear and tear. 


Bath. M. L. WILLIAMS. 





UNCOMMON FUCHSIAS. 

DESPITE the great number of garden yarie- 
| ties of Fuchsias that have been sent out 
within the last ten years, it is very question- 
able if, during that time, we have seen any 
particular advance. What is more, where 
Fuchsias are largely grown, it will be found 
that the old and tried forms are chiefly de- 
pended upon. Such being the case, there is 
but little incentive for the amateur to invest 
| in the newer varieties—that is, of the ordi- 
nary florist’s type. Far better is it, if it is 
desired to have a few fresh kinds, to obtain 
some of the Continental hybrids, which 
formed such a notable feature at Holland 
Park last summer. These varieties show 
| traces, more or less marked, of Fuchsia 
| corymbiflora, F. fulgens, and IF’. triphylla. 
| There are several varieties, some of which 
approach each other pretty closely. Re- 
| ferring to my note-book, I find that at Hol- 
land Park I selected the following as parti- 
cularly good and distinct :—Coralle, apricot, 
shaded coral-red (this variety was given an 
award of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1907); Perle, pale yellowish 
salmon, shaded pink; H. Henkel, reddish- 
salmon; and Gartenmeister Bonstedt, rosy- 
red, tinged salmon. The young leaves of this 
are of a bronzy hue, a feature in all proba- 
bility derived from I’. triphylla, which was, 
apparently, one of its parents. This last- 
named species has, in conjunction with F. 
corymbiflora, given us two or three pretty 
varieties, one of the best being Mary, with 
clusters of bright crimson flowers. The typi- 
cal F. triphylla is a nafive of the Island of 
Hayti, or St. Domingo, and, as might be ex- 
pected from an inhabitant of that warm 
quarter of the globe, it readily responds to 
somewhat more heat than is necessary for 
Fuchsias in general. 

Though they are rarely seen, some of the 
original species are very beautiful, and well 
worth more attention. Beside: F. triphylla, 
just alluded to, the strong-growing I’. corym- 
biflora, with its large drooping clusters of 
rosy-red blossoms forms an admirable sub- 
ject for the conservatory. There is a variety 
of this known as alba, in which the tube of 
the flower is white. It forms a good com- 
panion to the typical kind, though*it is de- 
cidedly less vigorous in growth. The Mexi- 
ean I’. fulgens is one of the most generally 
met with of the true species, and very hand- 
some it is either under glass or out-of-doors 
during the summer. Strictly a greenhouse 
species is IF, splendens, whose curious 
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flowers, scarlet and green in colour, are borne 
quite early in the year. The tiny-flowered 


kinds, such as F. microphylla and F. thymi- 


folia, which would not, by the uninitiated, be | 


taken for a Fuchsia, though not showy, yet 
possess 

last species to be mentioned is. B. 
bens, a nat 
its creeping habit, is at its: best as a basket 
plant. The flowers, in colour green, red, 
and yellow, are succeeded by large reddish- 
purple berries, which remain in good condi- 
tion for a considerable time. In concluding 


procum- 


this little note on Fuchsias, I will just men- | 


tion one variety, which possesses the great 
merit of being totally distinct from any other 
kind. This is Countess of Aberdeen, a sturdy- 
growing variety, whose rather small, single | 
flowers are borne in great profusion. In| 
colour they are nearly a self white if grown 
in a shaded greenhouse, but if exposed to the 
sun they become somewhat tinged with red. | 


| rule, 





FLOWERS IN SEASON. 
GARDEN VARIETIES OF HIPPEASTRUM. 


Tue different garden varieties of Hippeas- 
trum, or Amaryllis, as they are usually 
called, are the result of a long series of 
crossing and intercrossing several distinct 
species, all natives of South and Central 
America, notably H. aulicum, 
psittacinum, Regine, reticulatum, solan- 
dreflorum, and vittatum. By varying the 
erowing and_ resting period, Hippeastrums 
may be had in bloom at different seasons of 
the year. They are often shown in fine con- 
dition at the Temple Show, quite at the end 
of May, while not many years since a good 
group was put up at Shrewsbury as late as 
the month of August. Still, where no ab- 
normal treatment is given them, the months 
of March and April must be looked upon 
as essentially the Hippeastrum or Amaryllis 
season. In looking over a comprehensive 


collection, such as that of Messrs. Veitch, | 


at Chelsea, one cannot fail to be struck with 
the wide range in colour and markings now 
to be found among them, and the increased 
width of the segments, thus forming a large 
bold flower. In my younger days the blos- 


soms were very starry in shape compared | 


with those one meets with now, while a still 
more recent improvement 1s the increased 


number of flowers on a scape, and in many | 


instances the elimination, or almost so, of 
the green centre, which in some older forms 
was very pronounced. 

Hippeastrums are of such an accommodat- 
ing nature that they can well be recom- 
mended to the amateur with a warm green- 
house and a little time at his disposal, for 
throughout the greater part of the year they 
do not require that constant and unremitting 
attention that many flowering plants do. 


This does not imply that they will take care | 


Hippeastrums, in com- | °° : : sie 
mon with all other plants, well repay a rea- | nished, and the plants given a light position 


of themselves, for 
sonable amount of attention. Being now in 
their most attractive stage—that is to say, 
in full flower—must be my excuse for 
alluding to them at the present time. 
RAISING FROM SEED.—Anyone intending 
to take up their culture has the choice of two 
or three modes of procedure. In the first 
place, seedling bulbs sufficiently strong to 
flower may be obtained at a comparatively 


cheap rate from the nurserymen who make | 


a speciality of these bulbous plants. On this 
point, however, a word of caution is neces- 
sary, for the cheapest does not always turn 
out to be the most satisfactory, as seedlings 
from a good strain are worth much more 
than those from poor varieties. Given a few 
good forms in flower, the idea naturally 
crops up to raise seedlings therefrom. This 
is, in the case of the Hippeastrum, a very 
simple matter, for cross fertilisation can be 
readily carried out. To do this effectually, 
the flower intended as the seed-bearer 
should, as soon as it expands sufficiently, 
have the anthers cut off with a pointed pair of 


scissors. Then stand the plant away from the | 


others to prevent it, by any chance, being 
fertilised by insect agency or other sources. 


In a couple of days or so the tip of the stigma 
will become slightly glutinous, and it is then 
in a state to receive any pollen which may 
A small camels’-hair brush 


be applied to it. 


| from 


a quiet beauty of their own. The | 
| versd. 
ive of New Zealand, which, from | 


| parts 


Leopoldi, | 





|in diameter. 
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_is by some urged against them that they are 


is very suitable for transferring the pollen 
one flower to another. 


varieties of Hippeastrum, not to aim at too 
much—that is to say, do not apply the 
pollen of striped flowers to selfs, or vice 
In the case of a particularly good 
flower, a very satisfactory plan is to fertilise 
it with its own pollen, for though many of 


| the progeny may not equal the parent, there 


is the possibility of some being superior to 
it. Flowers fertilised now will, if the plants 


are kept in the greenhouse, ripen their seeds 


about the month of July. Whether they are 


to be sown at once will depend upon the | 
available accommodation, for if there is a | 


structure in which a winter temperature of 
50 degs. to 60 degs. is maintained, the seeds 
may be sown immediately; but if there is 
just an ordinary greenhouse, the seed had 
better be kept till the month of February. 
If sown directly it is ripe, the seed will, as a 
germinate in two or three weeks. 
Pans are most convenient for this purpose, 


and, of course, they must be quite clean and | 


effectually drained. A mixture of equal 
of loam, peat, or leaf-mould, and 
nearly half a part of silver-sand, forms a 
very suitable compost in which to sow the 
seeds. It must be well mixed together, and 
some of it sifted through a sieve with a quar- 
ter of an inch mesh. The rough portions 
should be put on one side, and the fine on 
another. To prepare a pan for sged-sowing, 
place a little of the rough soil immediately 


over the crocks, and make up with the un- | 
This should be pressed | 
moderately firm, and made quite level, to | 


sifted compost. 


about 4 inch below the rim of the pan. Then 


scatter the seed thinly thereon, or, better | 
| still, put each seed in position separately, 


and cover with about 4 inch of the fine soil 
which has passed through the sieve. The 


'young plants must be kept in a good, light 


position throughout the winter, giving just 
enough water at that season to keep the soil 
slightly moist, but not sufficient to en- 
courage active growth. When they have 


been wintered in this way, the end of Feb- 


ruary is a very good time to pot them singly 


_into 38-inch pots, using much the same com- 


post as that in which the seed was sown. 


If a gentle heat is maintained, the rdots ; 
will soon take possession of the new soil, | 
and in a couple of months or so they will be | 


ready to shift into pots 4 inches to 43 inches 


of three parts turfy loam to one part each 


of leaf-mould, dried cow-manure, and silver- | 
During the summer, the plants may | 


sand. 
be kept in an ordinary garden frame, taking 
care to shut it up early, in order to hus- 
band the supply of sun-heat. By 
autumn the pots will be well furnished with 
roots, and the leaves will begin to turn yel- 
low. 


in the greenhouse. During the winter, or, 


lat all events, till the end of January, no 


water will be required. The month of Feb- 
ruary is a good time to pot these Hippeas- 
trums, giving them this time a shift into 
| pots 5 inches to 6 inches in diameter. Much 
the same treatment will be needed as in the 
previous year, a very important item being 
to thoroughly expose the bulbs to the full 
'sunshine during the latter part of the sum- 
mer. Wintered in a temperature of 50 degs. 
'to 55 degs., and kept dry during that period, 


pected to flower during the following spring 
—that is, in about two and a half years from 
'the sowing of the seed. 


the sowing of the seed, but to do this 


increased heat is necessary. 
REporrinc.—The old-time cultivator used 
to shake all his bulbs clear of the soil to- 
wards the end of January or in February, 
‘and repot; but by many this is not now 
|done annually. If the roots are in a poor 
state, repotting must, of course, be done ; 
but when the pots are full of healthy roots, 
|they need not be disturbed. In this case, 





will be very beneficial. 


3 ; A hint to | 
would-be raisers is, in crossing different | 


| bouquets or sprays ; 
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very short-lived. True, there is seldom a suc- 
cession of spikes from one individual plant, 
but the flowers open at intervals of a few 
days, and if they are stood in a cool-house, 
and shaded from the sun, they will remain 
fresh and bright for ten days or a fortnight 
after expansion. If fertilised, they, how- 
ever, begin to fade directly. X, 


FERNS. 


FERNS FOR DECORATION. 


DurinG late years many kinds of Asparagus 
have been introduced, and Ferns have some- 
what lost favour among the florists, conse- 
quently they are not so much grown now as 
formerly for the production of fronds. Still, 
there is nothing so suitable for arranging with 
choice Orchids as fronds of Adiantums, or for 
giving a finishing touch to light and elegant 
but in order that the 
fronds may be sufficiently hardened to with- 
stand the rough treatment they are likely 
to be subjected to, the plants ought to be 
placed in a cool temperature for some time 


_previously, and none but the oldest and 


thoroughly developed fronds be used. It is, 
however, not as cut foliage that I wish to 


'draw attention to Ferns, but to their value 


for decorative purposes. Numerous as are 
the species and varieties, there are but few 
really good plants for indoor decoration, 
particularly where they have to put up with 
the rough treatment many of them are sub- 
jected to in the dwelling-house. Of 
Aptantums the most popular are A. 
cuneatum and its variety gracillimum. These 
two are readily produced from spores, which 
will, with due attention, make nice plants in 
a short time. Batches of these should be 
sown at intervals, and when the plants are 
large enough to handle, they should be 
pricked off into pans or boxes about an inch 
apart, using a light, sandy, peaty soil. When 


‘the seedlings touch each other, which they 





A rougher soil is needed for. 
‘this potting, a suitable compost consisting 


the | 


Then water must be gradually dimi- | 


some of the bulbs may be reasonably ex- | 


Some cultivators | 
claim to flower them in eighteen months from | 


| after the flowers are past, an occasional dose 
/of liquid-manure during the growing season 
Gorgeous as the 
| flowers of many of the Hippeastrums are, it 


soon will do if afforded plenty of heat and 
moisture, they should be potted singly into 
small pots, and when these are filled with 
roots, shift them into larger ones as they re- 
quire it. There is, however, no necessity to 
use very large pots, as plants a couple of feet 
in diameter may be grown in those known as 
32’s, provided they are liberally treated, and 
never allowed to suffer from want of nourish- 
ment. A. formosum is another species that 
makes a splendid decorative plant, as its 
'fronds are hard, and will withstand rough 
treatment. This is by no means particular 
as to soil, though, given a light, rich com- 
post and a liberal amount of heat and mois- 
ture, small plants will soon develop into a 
useful size, and as they are produced s0 
|readily from spores, batches should be 
brought forward to succeed each other. The 
fronds of this species, when well grown and 
| fully developed, are of fair dimensions, there- 
fore the plants are suitable for large vases. 
Where house decorations are largely in de- 
mand, 

ASPLENIUM BULBIFERUM will be found a 
most useful Fern, and there can be no doubt 
about this being a universal favourite, not 
only on account of its easy management and 
rapid growth, but for the peculiar way in | 
which it increases itself. Even those who | 
know but little about Ferns delight in watch- | 
ing the small plants which are produced on | 
the surface of old fronds develop themselves, 
and as they become large enough, these may 
be taken off and transferred to small pots. | 
It is watching these plantlets grow that has | 
caused so many of us to take an interest in 
Fern culture. Being not at all particular as | 
‘to soil, so long as ample moisture is afforded 
/the roots, plants will thrive wonderfully in 
a half-lighted sitting-room, and, given @ gentle 
warmth, they will grow away most rampantly, | 
even in a small pot, and as,the fronds be- | 
come developed, they assume a pleasing, pen- 
'dulous habit, which makes them the more 
attractive. There are several kinds of 

Preris that are well adapted for decora- | 
tion, as their hard fronds enable them to | 
withstand the variable and dry temperature | 
of the dwelling-house. Provided the plants | 
are well rooted, but not too potbound, and | 
have not been grown in too high a tempera- | 
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ture, it is astonishing how well they accom- 
modate themselves to such rough treatment. 
P. serrulata and its varieties are grown by 
the hundreds of thousands for market, vary- 
ing in size from those in small thumb-pots 
to specimens in 6-inch pots, and as they are 
so readily increased by spores, which are 
produced in abundance, there is but little 


difficulty in having plants in all stages of | 


growth. Though by no means partial as to 
soil, these Ferns grow most rapidly in a 
mixture of peat, leaf-soil, loam, and sand, 


A part of the rock garden 


and, given a moist atmosphere, with a suit- 
able temperature, it is astonishing how 
quickly the plants develop. The variety P. 
serrulata cristata is very popular, being of 
more robust habit and quicker growth than 
the old form of serrulata. P. cretica albo- 
lineata and P. Mayi are also useful plants, 
their light foliage making them very attrac- 
tive. P. tremula should also be given a 
place, as this is a Fern of rapid growth, and 
furnishes fronds of a_ pleasing character, 
which last a considerable time in good condi- 
tion provided the plants are well supplied 
with moisture at the roots, 


|easily grown from spores, which are pro- 








This, too, is | 


duced in abundance on the old fronds. In 


addition to having to produce plants to fill 
| vases, etc., it frequently happens that Ferns 


are required for suspending in ornamental 
baskets, and for these the following may be 
found very serviceable, though some of them 
will not put up with the rough treatment 
those named above will. Still, in many posi- 
tions they will be found most useful, and, 
owing to the beauty of their fronds, they are 
specially adapted for decorative purposes. 





at Lockinge Park, Wantage. 


Most gardeners are well acquainted with the 


old 
NEPHROLEPIS EXALTATA, or Ladder Fern, 


as it is termed, as being a very useful and | 


accommodating species. N. todeacides is 
well worthy of a place in all gardens on ac- 
count of its easy culture. It is alike useful 
as a basket plant and for growing in pots, 
and is equally as pretty in a small state as 
when grown to a large specimen, for its fine, 
feathery fronds are sure to please even the 
most fastidious Fern lovers. The fronds, 
when fully developed, are from a foot to 
15 inches in length, and from 4 inches to 


5 inches wide, the,edges so deeply crimped 
as to render them much like a feather. Like 
most others of this class, it is readily propa- 
gated from the small plants that are pro- 
duced along the thin, wiry rhizomes, or by 
the crowns or offshoots from the main plant. 
So far I have not seen a fertile frond. N. 
Whitmani is another of like character, and, 
though the fronds are not so deeply crimped, 
they are very beautiful. Another which 
should find a place in all gardens where there 
is room is N. davallioides furcans plumosa. If 
there is anything in names, surely some of 
the Ferns have ample to describe them most 
minutely. The fronds of this, as its name 
signifies, are feathery, and the plant alto- 
gether is most interesting for baskets, where 
its fronds can hang loosely over the edges. 
N. rufescens tripinnatifida is useful alike 
either as a basket or pot plant. Then we 
have N. Duffi, a dwarf, neat-growing species, 
producing beautifully — tessellated fronds, 
which, when well grown, are crowded to- 
gether, forming a compact plant. This spe- 
cies is far better for pot culture than for a 
basket, as the fronds stand more erect. Being 
a native of a warm country, this requires 
more heat than some of the other kinds do; 
for being of a more tufted character, there is 
no abundance of wiry rhizomes, but, by care- 
fully attending to the plant’s requirements, 
a stock may scon be worked up by division 
in spring. 

There are several other Nephrolepises 
worthy of cultivation, but the above will be 
found among the most interesting for general 
use. They like an abundance of moisture at 
the root when growing, and, though they are 
not at all particular as to shade, it is far 
better to screen them from the bright sun- 
shine. H. C. PRINSEP, 

Buxted Park Gardens, in The Gardeners’ 
Magazine. 





HARDY FERNS IN THE ROCK GARDEN. 
No rock garden is complete without hardy 
Ferns, which at one time used to be grown 
exclusively in shady corners and out-of-the- 
way places often difficult of access or asso- 
ciated with surroundings that were anything 
but pleasant. Though it cannot be denied 
that many Ferns may flourish in such 
secluded spots, it must be remembered that 
in nature we do not always find them con- 
fined to the shady nooks of sheltered woods 
or forests, but that often they occur in quan- 
tity among the rocks and boulders of our 
open moors where they are fully exposed to 
the sun. 

Frequently, too, we may see certain kinds 
springing from the chinks and fissures of 
otherwise bare rocks, or covering old walls, 
exposed ruins, and similar places. We are 
quite justified, therefore, in employing Ferns 
also in that part of the rock garden which is 
devoted chiefly to alpine plants if we take 
care to choose such varieties as would not be 
in any way detrimental to the growth of 
mountain flowers. Here we may group them 
/as we would find then in Nature—i.e., scat- 
tered in irregular masses, when their deli- 
cate fronds would form an exquisite setting 
to the floral gems, and at the same time 
‘stand out in striking relief to the rocks. 
When the flowering plants employed are of 
the deciduous kind, we may enliven the rocks 
‘by evergreen Ferns which would look bright 
and cheerful even during the winter months ; 
and when evergreen alpines are used, we may 
ensure additional grace and natural beauty 
during the summer months by the introduc- 
tion of the most elegant kinds of deciduous 
Ferns. We would not advocate the planting 
of Ferns all over the rock garden, but only 
here and there, keeping particularly hand- 
some kinds well to the front, either in small 
groups or as isolated specimens, and intro- 
ducing larger masses into the shady recesses 
which now and then should oceur in every 
well-constructed rock garden. If such re- 
cesses are narrow, care must be taken not 
to block them completely by Ferns or other 
| plants. A recess is emphasised by boldly 
| projecting rocks, which would have the effect 
of making such recess appear deeper than it 
‘really is, increasing thereby the wild and 
| natural character of the scene. In recesses 
of this kind Ferns may be used with excel- 
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lent results, but the arrangement requires 
eare and forethought. Tall kinds should 
never be in the centre where they would ob- 
struct the view, but should be kept at the 
sides of the rocky recess, where their fringe 
of elegant greenery would stand out promi- 
nently, not hiding, but greatly enhancing the 
natural charm of that shady nook. A parti- 
cularly natural effect is produced by Ferns 
clothing the interior of a cave or springing 
from a mossy carpet near running or falling 
water where their fronds would be moistened 
by the spray, no matter whether it be from a 
roaring cascade or only from a dripping 
waterfall. ‘The Ferns occurring among small 
alpines should, of course, be of the smallest 
kinds, but on nearly level ground, on the 
margin of ponds or running streams, the 
largest and most vigorous growing kinds, 
such as the- Osmundas and others, may be 
used with great advantage. In large rock 
gardens the Ferns will be found excellent for 
giving greater variety ‘to the scene. Not 
only may they be used among alpines or 
among the plants near the waterside, but we 
may also set apart certain portions of the 
rock garden to be almcst exclusively de- 
voted to hardy Ferns, while in another part 


. they might form a pleasing and natural con- 


necting link between the rock garden proper 
and an adjoining wild garden or shady wood. 





BOOKS. 
“COTTAGE GARDENS.’’* 
THE author, Colonel Stapleton Cotton, is evi- 
dently no novice in gardening. He tells his 
readers in a prefatory note that he has not 
only spent thirty years in the study of the 
subject, but has also worked hard in that 
time, thus bringing to his subject very prac- 
tical knowledge. A brief preface by the 
Duchess of Sutherland, who regards the pur- 
pose of this little book with a kindly spirit, 
may influence some persons in its favour. 
If it should so induce people with means to 
purchase a hundred copies or so each and 
circulate them among cottagers, who seem, so 
far, not to be good or interested gardeners, 
much good may in that way be done. It is 
well, however, that in thus attempting to 
inform cottagers on gardening, all efforts at 
patronage be avoided. While many such 
persons are, if so approached, apt to resent 
such instruction, it is equally certain that, 
approached in the right spirit, they will, 
as arule, gradually respond. It is with them 
not merely instruction in gardening that is 
needed, but they must have in them some 
form of love for it, and that is not to be a 
forced sentiment, but it may and does grow. 
But while there is still a wide field, unhap- 
pily, yet open for such instruction, as myriads 
of cottage gardens are badly cultivated, we 
cannot ignore the remarkable adyance in 
such gardening made during the past twenty 
years. Apart from the good work done by 
myriads of local cottage garden societies in 
creating competitions for prizes for the best 
kept and cropped gardens and allotments, 
very great impetus has been given by the 
action of county councils and other local 
authorities in not only providing allotments, 
but especially in sending out what is virtually 
a body of gardening missionaries throughout 
the rural districts, who have laboured hard, 
both by lectures and addresses, by demon- 
stration, by suitable literature, and by prizes, 
to create wide knowledge of and interest in 
such forms of gardening, and their work has 
been attended with great success. So won- 
derfully good are the culture and cropping 
now seen in many cottage gardens and on 
allotments because of this work, that it is 
doubtful whether, in many instances, the 
ablest professional gardener could, in such 
limited areas, show better results or more 
efficiently utilise ground than many of these 
non-professional workers do theirs. Anyone 
wishing to set up as an oral teacher of the 
subject, or, like the author, Colonel Cotton, 
write a book, could not do better than. first 
visit and study a few of the very best cottage 





* “Cottage Gardens. Practical Hints on Cultivation 
and Management.” By Co]. the Hon. R. Stapleton 
Cotton, with a preface by the Duchess of Sutherland, 
Price 4d.; or 25s. per 100, Cornish Bros., Ltd., 
Birmingham, 














gardens and allotments he can find, because 
in such case he may obtain hints not pre- 
viously available to him. 

The colonel’s book opens with a chapter on 
the cultivation and preparation of the soil. 
In that chapter he deals with trenching, dig- 
ging, and pulverising. It is all matter with 
which all who garden are very familiar. Then 
follows a chapter on manures and their pre- 
paration, in which the products of the pig- 
stye, cesspool, and the garden refuse have 
ample notice. The creation, with the aid of 
the latter, and every des2ription of com- 
bustible material, of a ‘‘smother,’’ by which 
it is all charred into ash of an excellent kind, 
is interesting reading. Very few words are 
devoted to artificial manures, though farm- 
yard manure is preferred. Then come chap- 
ters on various vegetables, beginning with 
the Potato. The author advocates rather 
close planting, but leaves need ample sun- 
shine to create starch, while crowding con- 
duces to disease. When that is prevalent, 
we prefer to plant strong-growing Potatoes 
in rows 80 inches apart and 15 inches apart 
in the rows, than so close as the colonel ad- 
vises. In this chapter the temptation to give 
lists of varieties is avoided, as, indeed, is it 
the case generally—a very good feature. Pod- 
bearing plants, Beans and Peas, follow, and 
excellent advice as to sowing and cultivating 
these is given. But we must take exception 
to the advice to sow wrinkled Marrow Peas 
thicker than round-seeded ones, because the 
former are more tender. That is not good. 
The Marrow section much more freely 
branches out, and, specially having to grow 
through hot weather, it is all the more im- 
portant the plants be thin, having ample 
room. The Cabbage tribe follows, including 
in the chapter all the best-known members 
of the family, with Cauliflowers, Broccolis, 
and Brussels Sprouts. It is hardly true to 
term the Cauliflower a summer plant only. 
The existence of the fine strain of Autumn 
Giant seems to have been overlooked. 
Onions, Leeks, and Shallots follow, the cul- 
ture of these being described on ordinary 
lines, on which many cottagers have already 
shown material advance. Chapters on roots 
—Beets, Carrots, Parsnips, and Turnips— 
follow, the details calling for no special com- 
ment. Then come Tomatoes and Vegetable 
Marrows, salads, Celery, and Rhubarb, and 
herbs, with a few general observations, more 
or less relevant. It is disappointing, how- 
ever, in a book having the comprehensive 
title of ‘‘Cottage Gardens,’ to find no 
reference to fruits, even of the simplest 
kind, or of flowers, It is a rare circum- 
stance to find now a good cottage garden, in 
which these by no means unimportant things 
are not found well cultivated. The cottager 
is something more than a vegetable con- 
sumer. He grows fruit because he likes it 
as food, and beautiful flowers, even if simple 
ones, because he, as with richer people, has 
a refined love for them. A. D. 





BIRDS. 


Two parrakeets (J/iss Ward).—Congestion 
of the lungs was the cause in both cases. In 
my opinion, this might be accounted for by 
the change from a shop to an open-air aviary, 
the nights having been frosty of late. Kindly 
note that a separate fee must be paid for each 
specimen sent. Other readers are asked also 
to remember this.—JOHN FREEMAN. 

Feeding cut-throats.—While young are 
being reared add ‘‘Canary and Cage Bird 
Food’’ to the bill-of-fare, and the young will 
thrive all right. See that the young eat well 
before separating them from the parents, 
and gradually change to a full seed diet, the 
same as you have hitherto fed the old birds 
upon. Give the birds greenstuff regularly, 
and a little ripe fruit now and then.—J. T. 
BIRD. 


Death of parrakeet (H. Walker).—In this case 
death was due to a stoppage of the bowels, the 
result of the bird having picked up something of a 
constipating nature, the contents of the bowels being 
too decomposed to admit of the exact determining of 
what that something was. It may have been enamel 
off the cage or some foreign substance in the seed 
given. Had the bird fruit provided it? Did you 
hang it outside in the sun? Fruit aids digestion even 
where indigestible matter is picked up; and being 
placed outside might, by chilling the bird, contri- 
bute towards its death.—J. T. BIRD. 





HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—Among the _ routine 
work which demands frequent attention are 
mowing, cutting edges, hoeing, and weed- 
ing. Unless the garden is kept in good order 
it cannot be satisfactory. Though mere sur- 
face polish may not in a strict sense be culti- 
vation, yet attention must be given to it. 
Flowers will not flourish unless the beds and 
borders are broken up deeply and enriched 
so far as is necessary to suit the occupants. 
Unless this is done surface polish will not 
avail us much. For instance, when the lawn- 
mower goes its weekly round, everything 
being taken away and nothing brought back, 
this goes to prove that surface polish is not 
cultivation, as under such conditions the 
Grass wears out and Daisies and other weeds 
take possession. Roses are breaking into 
growth, and insects, green-fly, and the worm 
in the bud will appear, and must be dealt 
with promptly. Most people who love their 
Roses soon find out the easiest and best way 
of dealing with their enemies. A dusting of 
Tobacco - powder where the insects are 
crowded together on the young shoots will 
clear them off. Tobacco-powder is easily 
applied, and is always ready to hand. When 
a wash has to be prepared, the procrastina- 
tor delays, and the mischief grows. <A 
weak solution of Quasia extract makes a very 
useful wash for green-fly. Deciduous Mag- 
nolias, such as M. stellata and others, are 
handsome flowering shrubs, and must have 
well-drained positions. In some districts the 
shelter of a wall is desirable. This is the 
season for dividing and planting out Bam- 
boos. They want moisture, partial shade, 
and some shelter from cold winds. Bambusa 
japonica (Metake) is one of the hardiest, and 
has broad, massive fronds. 

Fruit garden.—Keep a close watch upon 
Peach-trees on the wall, and if green or 
black-fly make their appearance dust a little 
Tobacco-powder among the foliage. This is 
the best and cheapest remedy, and easily ap- 
plied. Where Peach-trees are not thriving, 
examine the condition of the drainage of the 
borders. Though Peaches require plenty of 
moisture, they will not thrive in wet, cold 
land. I have known instances where a deep 
drain, not less than 3 feet along the front 
of the border, has had a _ marvellous 
effect in restoring the trees to health. Mil- 
dewed or blistered foliage is a sign that the 
roots have gone down into a cold, damp 
stratum, and the remedy is then root-lifting 
and drainage. At the proper season blister- 
ing of the foliage may be often caused by 
cold currents, but it is generally accom- 
panied by.an unhealthy condition of the 
roots. Let the weather become more settled 
and warmer before much disbudding is done, 
as the foliage shelters the young fruit, and 
spread the work over a fortnight or longer. 
If the clay cracks when trees have been. re- 
cently grafted, stop the cracks with fresh 
clay immediately. <A little Moss tied over 
the clay will stop cracking. There are many 
complaints of big or abnormal buds in 
Black Currants. If taken in time, and a lad 
employed to remove the big-buds, the plague 
may be stayed; but it must have prompt 
attention, and every big-bud removed. 
Goosegberries which bear heavy crops annu- 
ally should have a mulch of manure. Fig- 
trees which are not doing well and not bear- 
ing fruit may be lifted and replanted over a 
well-drained position. 


Vegetable garden.—In the hot-beds there 
will be new Potatoes and Horn Carrots 
ready for use. No one cares for old Carrots 
when young, quickly-grown roots can be had ; 
and a frame-grown Lettuce cannot be beaten 
by the best summer produce, and the same 
may be said of Radishes. As the young 
seedling plants of Onions, Parsnips, and 
other crops appear in rows above ground, 
keep a loose surface by a frequent use of the 





Dutch hoe. Long-rooted Beet may yet be 
sown. Turnip-rooted Beet is good for early 
use, as the roots are soon large enough for 
use, but last year’s roots of the long kinds 
are still available, and may be kept in con- 
dition some time yet if packed in sand in a 
cool shed or cellar, Outside they will grow, 
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and lose flavour. Horse-radish may be 
planted if more roots are wanted, but the 


best way of treating the Horse-radish-bed is | 
to divide the bed into three parts and trench | 


up one part annually. 
the long, straight 


In three years’ time 
root-stems will have 


worked through and be large enough for | 


digging again. Plant Scarlet Runners. 
Dwarf Kidney Beans are hardier, and may 
be planted earlier. Make a new plantation 
of Globe Artichokes. If strong plants are 
planted in rich land, there will be a few 
heads for cutting late, when the early plants 
have ceased to bear. Liquid-manure may be 
given freely. Asparagus is backward, but is 
coming in now. It is best to cut everything 
till June 20th, and cease cutting by the end 
of the month or earlier, unless the crowns are 
very strong. 

Conservatory.—Wire baskets have been 
filled with Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, only one 
colour in each basket. Free-growing varie- 


ties look best, as the baskets are soon 
covered. We find Mme. Crousse, Charles 
Turner, and Baden-Powell do well. Strong 


plants are put out, and either tied or pegged 
on the edge of the basket. 
will be filled with Achimenes and Begonia 


Gloire de Lorraine, but these will be grown | 


on for a time before taking them to the 
conservatory. This house should now be 
very gay with Spirzas, Pelargoniums, late 
Azaleas, early Hydrangeas, trumpet Lilies, 
and others. Sweet Peas in pots are just 
coming in, and will be welcome; also well- 
grown plants of Schizanthus Wisetonensis. 
This is a most useful family for the amateur’s 
greenhouse. To obtain large specimens sow 
in September, and grow quietly in the green- 
house through the winter, shifting into large 
pots when necessary. Large specimens may 
be had in such pots, and if seeds are sown 
in February in heat, nice flowering plants 
may be had in May in 5-inch or 6-inch pots. 
Give liquid-manure when the pots are filled 
with roots. Young plants of Tree-Carnations 
should be potted on in good loam and old 
cow-manure. 
manure to be had. 
tions should be more in the way of building 
up firm growth, rather than gross, soft 
growth—which will not produce many flowers 
and may become diseased. Those who have 
not the special Carnation-manure will find a 
mixture of soot and superphosphate of lime 
very useful both to mix with the soil and 
also in the water at the rate of half an ounce 
to the gallon. The old double white Primula 
is very useful in winter, Old plants may 
now be earthed up with sand, 
Moss, and a little peat. Clean the stems, 
and press this compost round. 


Several baskets | 


There is a special Carnation- | 
Stimulants for Carna- | 


chopped | 


| 
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to make nice flowering plants in 5-inch or 
6-inch pots, and ripen the wood in a pit freely 
ventilated. Get the growth made, and then 
ripen it by ventilation. Cuttings of soft- 
wooded plants for winter flowering may yet 
be taken off many things, including Begonias, 
Eranthemums, Centropogon Lucyanus, Jus- 
ticias, etc. Rooted cuttings should be 
potted off before they become pot-bound. 
Cuttings of Gardenias will strike now in 
brisk bottom-heat, as will also fine-foliaged 
plants, such as Crotons and Draczenas. Shift 
on Caladiums, using a little old turfy loam 
and old cow-manure, especially when giving 
the last shift, to obtain strong, robust 
foliage. Fine-foliaged Begonias may be pro- 
pagated by laying the leaves on pans of peat 
and sand, cutting through the midrib in 
several places. Tubers will form on the 
cut surface if they touch the compost. 


Orchard-house.—Trees in pots want care- 
ful treatment in the matter of feeding. A 
rich mulch can be given on the surface, space 
being left in the pots for that purpose. 
Liquid-manure can also be given when neces- 
sary. Fruit-trees in pots will require 
liberal treatment, but, of course, there must 
be no stagnation at the roots either from de- 
ficient drainage or overwatering. If the 
fruits have set thickly, some may be removed, 
though the time for the final thinning is not 
yet. Disbudding should be done cautiously, 
leaving enough foliage to carry on the work. 
The Peach may be pruned now or at any time 
if the branches are crowded. If there is a 


'fruitless branch badly placed, it may be 





Sometimes | 


an incision is made in the stems so as to) 
| doubtful if there is a perfect manure for 


form a tongue, same as layering, this will 
feo} by . fo) 


arrest the sap at that point, and the roots | 


will come quicker, and when roots have 
formed, the shoots can be taken off and 
potted. Callas, for the most part, have done 
owering, and the plants may be placed out- 
side in a sheltered position to complete the 


ripening, but water must not be altogether | 
For | 


withheld, though less will be required. 
early blooming, Callas are best grown in 


pots. Repotting will take place in July, after | 


resting. More water will be required by 
plants growing freely, and 
should be given twice a week to those plants 
which have filled the pots with roots. 
Stove.—Continue to take cuttings of Poin- 
settias till stock enough has been obtained. 
Old plants which have rested will soon break 
into growth if placed in heat, and _ soft, 
young shoots 3 inches or so long will soon 


root in a brisk bottom-heat and kept close. | y 
| Red-spider will not give much trouble to 


The cuttings strike best in thumbs in sandy 
eat. When rooted lift out of the propagat- 
ing-bed, and when hardened a bit shift into 
rather larger pots. They should be grown 
near the glass to keep the plants dwarf and 
sturdy. Later on move to a cooler house 
where more air is given, and finish during 
summer in‘a pit or frame pretty freely venti- 
lated. Euphorbia jacquinieflora may be 
rooted in small pots, four or five cuttings in 
a pot, and be grown on in the cutting-pots 
without division, as single plants make no 
show. As the young shoots extend pinch out 
the points about twice to get shoots enough 


liquid-manure | 





shortened back or cut out altogether if the 
outline of the tree will be improved thereby. 
The ventilation should be free in warm 
weather, but avoid cold currents. Damp 
floors on hot days, especially if the air is cold 
outside and the sun bright. Close from 
three-thirty to four o’clock, and syringe with 


| rain-water. 


Inside Vine-borders.—Where the borders 
are as well-drained as they ought to be, most 
men are more likely to give too little than too 
much water. There is no better way of con- 
veying food to the roots of plants than put- 


| ting it in the water and using the water as a 


carrier, and during the time the berries are 
swelling, every time the borders are watered 
some stimulant may be given in it. There 
are so many suitable manures that one does 
not care to recommend anything beyond ad- 
vising a change from time to time. One 
season one may use guano with marked effect, 
the next season, though used in the same 
way, the result may not be so good. ‘This has 
happened to myself more than once, there- 
fore the conclusion I came to was _ that 
guano, though in many respects excellent, is 
not a perfect manure for Vines—in fact, it is 


anything. At all times and seasons bone- 
meal is good to mix with the soil, but it is 
not the manure to use when an extra push 1s 
required. 

Work for spare frames.—These are 
usually filled with Melons and Cucumbers. 
Bottom-heat is provided to give the plants 
a start, and later on the sun will supply the 
motive power. Both Melons and Cucumbers 
will do well in houses now on a moderate 
hotbed. Melons do better in good loam, 
rather adhesive in character, mixed with a 
little bone-meal, and a small quantity, not 
exceeding one-fifth, of stable manure, and 
the whole well blended and made firm. In 
this compost the growth will be sturdy and 
short-jointed. Such plants will not require 
shade if the ventilation is right, and in such 
a bed overwatering must be avoided, espe- 
cially when the ripening period approaches. 


foliage built up firmly, especially if the 
frame is closed with a damp atmosphere after 
sprinkling. Cucumbers may have rather 
richer compost, and more pruning will be re- 
quired, but there is no necessity to set or fer- 
tilise the fruits. More water will be re- 
quired for Cucumbers, and it may be neces- 
sary to shade, though it is better avoided if 
possible. 

Why Tomatoes fail to set.—I have been 
asked this question, why Tomatoes fall off in- 
stead of swelling. There is more than one 
cause for this. Planting in soil of too rich 




















a character, by producing gross growth, will 
cause the first trusses of fruit to fail, though 
later, when the steam has been worked off, 
the flowers may set better. Deficient ventila- 
tion will always be a source of trouble in 
various ways, and, on the other hand, dry- 
ness at the roots may cause the flowers to fall 
prematurely. Tomatoes want all the sun- 
light there is, and enough water to keep the 
roots moist, especially when the crops swell. 


E. Hoppay. 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


May 17th.—All the hardiest of the bedding 
plants are standing outside under temporary 
protection. This enables us to clear out 
some of the pits and frames, and fill with 
Melons, Cucumbers, or anything which still 
requires warmth and protection. One small 
pit, containing a dung bed, has been filled 
with Celosias, as, when well developed, they 
come in useful for the conservatory, or may, 
if we have too many, be planted out, as a be«l 
of Celosias is a break away from common 
things. 


May 18th.—Beds of early-flowering bulbs 
and other spring flowers are being cleared 
and top-dressed for the next crop, allowing 
a little time for settlement, but firmness may 
be given by treading, as we do not want 
to plant in loose ground, as such plants are 
a long time in getting a firm grip of the soil. 
The things which have been hardened by 
exposure are now being planted. All annuals, 
such as Stocks and Asters, are being planted, 
as they are quite safe now, and_ early 
flowers are useful. 


May 19th.—Shifted on Perpetual Carna- 
tions. The long shoots have been stopped, 
and the plants are now breaking into growth 
again. They will be placed outside when the 
weather is more settled. These are, for the 
most part, young plants, and we want flowers 
next winter. Chrysanthemums are now 
being shifted into larger pots, as it is a mds- 
take to leave them to get pot-bound. Young 
Fuchsias also are potted on as soon as the 
roots work through the ball and coil round 
the inside of the pots. If a check is given, 
they will flower instead of forming large 
plants. 


May 20th.—Among the routine work now 
is looking after insects on Roses outside and 
on fruit-trees on south walls, especially stone 
fruits. Begonias and Dahlias for bedding 
are under cover for the present, as it is not 
generally safe to plant out before June, but 
well-hardened Geraniums, Verbenas, Petu- 
nias, Lobelias, and things of like character 
will go out now as fast as possible. Late- 
planted climbing Roses have been mulched 
and watered. Some of the Rambling Roses 
trained round stakes are making useful plants 
for the conservatory. 


May 21st.—We are using warm water as a 
cleansing agent for syringing. It may be 
used at a temperature of 120 degs. It 
fetches off not only the insects, but the filth 
which insects generally surround themselves 
with if left undisturbed for only a short time. 
Rooted cuttings of fibrous Begonias have 
been potted off, and will be grown in heat 
for a time, as we want them for winter flower- 
ing. A good stock of Poinsettia cuttings has 
been rooted, and the early cuttings are now 


hardened a little, ready for potting into 
larger pots. 
May 22nd.—All late-planted trees have 


been staked and muiched. It was necessary 
to lay down, in the course of some altera- 
tions, some turf later than usual, but, having 
a supply of water near, the Grass will soon 
get established. I have several times been 
compelled to lay down turf in summer, and 
it is astonishing what a good lawn can be 
made in the hottest weather if the water 
supply is plentiful till the turf is established. 
The greatest difficulty has been in cutting 
the turf, as the turf must be soaked before 
it can be cut. Every spare moment has been 
given up to hoeing and surface-stirring. 
Planted out Vegetable Marrows under hand- 
lights. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
May 47H, 1909. 


THE fortnightly meeting, held on the above 
date, was an interesting one, the hall being 
crowded with exhibits of exceptional excel- 
lence. In two instances exhibits before the 
Floral Committee received a gold medal, one 
being given for Roses from Mr. G. Mount, 
Canterbury, the other for a unique lot of 
Auriculas from Mt. Douglas, Great Book- 
ham. <A yery large array of so-called novel- 
ties came before the Floral Committee, and 
in some instances the exhibitors might have 
considered their merit before sending them 
up for certificate. Good novelties are wel- 
come and desirable at all times, but such 
things require to be carefully considered be- 
fore being presented. ‘The lot of Auriculas 
referred to above included show and alpine 
varieties in superbly-grown and well-flowered 
plants. In the cultivation of the Auricula 
Mr. Douglas stands alone. In Mr. Mount’s 
group of cut Roses no new variety was staged 
so far as we noted, and the group was made 
up of such as Liberty, Richmond, Ulrich 
Brunner, Mrs. Sharman Crawford, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Frau Karl Druschki, and 
others in the height of their beauty, and we 
think that only rarely have such Roses been 
shown. Mr. S. F. Raphael, Shenley, Herts, 
brought an excellent lot of Malmaison Car- 
nations in well-flowered examples, the Old 
Blush, Maggie Hodgson, and Princess of 
Wales being in fine condition. Enchantress 
and others of the perpetual-flowering class 


were also noted, and these assisted materially | 


in making the group a complete one. Messrs. 


James Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, | 
had many groups in diverse parts of the | 


hall, the visitor seeing here a wonderful array 


of Phyllocacti, hybrid Primulas, Tulips, and | 
Daffodils, there a remarkable exhibit of | 


Schizanthus representative of a very fine 
strain, and anon an interesting exhibit of 
salads, well-kept Apples and Pears, or a 
very delightful exhibit of Cerasus Watereri, 
studded with flowers, and forming a picture 
of rare beauty for the garden at this season 
of the year. From Exeter Messrs. Robert 
Veitch and Son brought a beautiful series of 
Himalayan Rhododendrons, including Shil- 
soni, Countess of Haddington, kewense, Prin- 
cess of Orange, cinnabarinum, and many 
more. Erica hybrida and Edwardsia Mac- 
nabiana were also remarked in the same 
roup. The Messrs. Peed and Son, West 
Ramveod: brought an alpine and rock-garden 
exhibit, also a group of Acers interspersed 
with yellow Callas, Clematises, and the like, 
the plants being well displayed. Mr. M. 


Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, had a most | 


interesting lot of alpines and early hardy 
flowers, some of the more prominent includ- 


ing Ranunculus amplexicaulis, double Pom- | 


padour Primrose, Aubrietia Lavender, Iris 
pumila, the blue and white forms of the Wood 
Hyacinth, and many other plants of interest 


or beauty. The Messrs. B. Cant and Son, | 


Colchester, Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., 
Colchester, Mr. Prince, of Oxford, and 
Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, 
each brought fine collections of the Rambler 
Roses, the pot-grown plants of large size 
attaining in not a few instances 6 feet or 
8 feet in height. Messrs. James Carter and 
Ce., Holborn, staged an admirajbly-grown 
lot of Cinerarias in their large-flowered show, 


star, and Cactus-like forms, the huge bank | 


of blossoms of blue and violet, purple and 
rose and pink, attracting a good deal of at- 
tention. Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, staged an excellent lot of green- 
house flowering plants and forced shrubs, 
also a delightful lot of the perpetual-flower- 
ing Carnations in many of the best varieties, 


Enchantress and Mrs. Burnett being particu- | 


larly fine. Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, 
Southgate, staged a fine group of Azalea 
mollis in variety, the plants superbly grown 
and flowered. From Edmonton, Messrs. 
H. B. May and Son brought Pelargonium 
Clorinda; Verbenas in several distinct shades, 
Statice profusa, boxes of Pansies and Violas, 


and a rich collection of Ferns in many choice | 


species and varieties. Messrs. Baker, Wol- 
verhampton, had a choice lot of alpines, 
which included one or two good novelties in 
the mossy section of Saxifrages, one of which, 
8. decipiens Arkwrighti, a very fine white- 


flowered variety, obtained an award of merit. 
The Carnations from Mr. H. Burnett, Guern- 
sey, were, as usual, of exceptional merit. 
Messrs. W. and A. Clark, Dover, arranged 


an alpine exhibit, as did also the Misses | 


Hopkins, Shepperton, Miss A. E. Smith, 
Bognor, Messrs. Jackman and Sons, Woking, 
| and Messrs. T. 8. Ware, Ltd., Feltham, whose 
group included some two hundred plants in 


flower of Androsace Chumbyi, a remarkable | 


lot of a distinctly good and choice plant. 
Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, brought alpines and 
Himalayan Rhododendrons, each in much 
variety. Mr. Amos Perry had a few choice 
hardy things—Mertensia virginica, Corydalis 
| nobilis, and others. Hardy plants, too, 
| were exhibited by Messrs. Geo. Bunyard and 
Co., Maidstone, while the Guildford Hardy 
Plant Nursery staged an admirable lot of 
alpines, such as Thalictrum anemonoides, 
Epimediums, alpine Phloxes, Aubrietias, and 


other showy subjects. Violas were staged | 


by Messrs. Dobbie and Co., some thirty or 
more varieties being staged in _ pleasing 


bunches, the flowers having been taken from | 


plants planted out in an open field in Octo- 


ber, 1907, thus proving the complete hardi- | 


ness as well as the perennial character of 
the plants. A delightful lot of Rhododen- 
drons came from Mr. R. Gill, Falmouth, 
among which Gill’s Triumph was exception- 
ally good. Rhododendron Pink Pearl was 
very finely exhibited by Messrs. John Waterer 
and Sons, Bagshot, the plants splendidly 
flowered and very effective. A solitary 
example of a pure white Hippeastrum came 
from Mrs. Burns, North Mymms Park, Hat- 
field (gardener, Mr. C. R. Fielder). The 
King’s Acre Nurseries. Limited, Hereford, 


or more varieties, the fragrant mass attract- 
ing a good deal of attention. Messrs. Hugh 


and other plants, together with a fine lot of 
Carnations, which included Black Chief, the 


Low and Co., Enfield, had an effective group- | 
ing of greenhouse flowering, New Holland, | 


had a capital group of Heliotropes in a dozen | 


best crimson, Beacon, Rose Enchantress, | 


and many others. From Swanley Messrs. Can- | 


nell brought their well-known Zonal Pelar- 
| goniums, which always command attention, 
also a new Rose, a dwarf sport from Ameri- 
can Pillar, which is very attractive. <A 
superb lot of Polyanthuses in yellow, white, 
and crimson shades was staged by\Mr. S. 
Mortimer, Farnham, the plants full of vigour 
/and a mass of bloom. A few choice and in- 
ateeute shrubs came from Messrs. Paul and 


Son, The Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, and cut | 
sprays of trees and shrubs were staged by | 


Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley. Messrs. 
Carter, Page, and Co., London Wall, staged 
in a very effective manner a good collection 
of tufted Pansies in pans. Sir Trevor Law- 


| sent a plant of the exquisitely fragrant Vibur- 


merit a year ago. The object of the exhibit 
was to prove its hardiness, the plant having 
stood 29 degs. of frost, unprotected, in the 


|open. A first-class certificate was awarded | 


it. 

| Tulips and Narcissi were freely displayed. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, in addition to many 
_of their choice varieties, staged a series of 
triandrus bybrids of great beauty and charm. 
Miss F. W. Currey also had an interesting 
lot, in which we noted Will Scarlett, Warley 


F. H. Chapman, Rye, had a series of N. 


| poeticus varieties. Messrs. Sutton, Reading, | 
set up vases of a new seedling Leedsi Nar- | 


'cissus of considerable merit, Messrs. Veitch, 


Limited, Chelsea, displaying a large assort- | 


ment of good kinds, in which Will Scarlett 
and Gloria Mundi were conspicuous. The 
Messrs. Veitch also staged a large variety of 
| Tulips, chiefly of the early and cottage kinds. 
A small collection of Daffodils came from 
Mr. Wm. Bull and Sons, Chelsea, Messrs. 


Wallace and Co., Colchester, having a capital | 
lot of Tulips, Cottage, Darwin, and species, | 
the latter including such as Didieri, Clusiana, | 


-and vitellina. Tulips, too—the early sorts— 
were finely displayed by Messrs. Hogg and 
| Robertson, Dublin, the handsome flowers 
| being particularly fresh. Messrs. R. H. 
| Bath, Limited, Wisbech, had Tulips and Nar- 
cissi in considerable variety, their Princess 
| Ena, a giant triandrus hybrid, and Larissa, 


rence, Bart., Dorking (gardener, Mr. Bain), | 


num Carlesi, which gained an award of | 





Scarlet, Red Star, and Maggie May. Mr. |. 
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TENNIS COURTS, 
BOWLING GREENS, 
GOLF GREENS, &c., 
WHERE 


CLIMAX’ 


LAWN SAND 
IS USED. 


If sprinkled over the Grass, it possesses the re- 
markable property of destroying Moss, Daisies. 
Plantains, and other weeds, at the same time pro- 
moting the growth of the finer Grasses to such an 
extent that the spaces previously occupied by the 
disfiguring weeds are quickly covered by a perfect 
sward of fine, close-growing Grass, of good colour, 
which will retain its freshness under adverse con- 
ditions uf continuous use and drought. 


“CLIMAX” Lawn Sand may be applied at 
almost any season of the year, selecting a dry 
se es with a prospect of 24 or 48 hours of settled 
weather, 


THE EFFECT of an application is apparent 
within a few hours; the weeds blacken and die. 
but the Grass recovers its colour, and quickly 
covers the bare spots previously occupied by weeds. 


QUANTITY REQUIRED. 


28 1b3. will dress 100 sq. yards /i.e., 10 yards by 
10 yards) where weeds are plentiful; but where 
there are only a few weeds the above quantity will 
dress 150 sq. yards. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY 


‘‘T have pleasure in testifying to the excellent 
result obtained upon our greens by the use of your 
Lawn Sand. We have now given it two years’ trial, 
and find, therefore, that we are in a position to 
speak in favour of its satisfactory action. 

‘*JoHN WILLIS, Hon. Sec. 


“ Newquay Golf Club, 
“* Newquay, Cornwall.” 


“We have given your Lawn Sand an extensive 
test. Our lawns were perfectly white with Daisies, 
and I can assure you that I had some difficulty in 
realising how the Daisies can be so well killed and 
at the same time the Grass so much improved. I 
am confident when your Sand becomes better 
known it will be extensively used. 

"G,. J. COLE. 


“The Gardens, 
““Ross Hall, Paisley.” 


PRICES. Carriage Paid. 
7 lbs., 28.3 14 1bs., 3s. Gd.5; 28 lbs, 
6s.; 56 lbs., 115.3; 1 cwt., 20s.; 
5cwt., 9Os.; 10cwt., 170s. ; 20 cwt., 
£16 10s. 


Thousands of other Lawns have been trans- 
formed by “CLIMAX” Lawn Sand, Why not 
yours? Try it now. 


BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


Cranmer Street, LIVERPOOL. 


LAWN. SAND 
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CARDEN HOSE. 


(English Made.) * 
In 60ft. lengths. 
Guaranteed for one year. 


1-ply, 60ft. len., internal measures 
iin, 23:95 2-ply, 60ft. len., in- 
ernal measures 4in., 16/-3 gin, 
20/=; fin., 24/-; lin., 30/= *’3-ply 


: 60ft. len., internal measures }in., 
wor 1) a p a ene S 20/-; gin., 25/-3 gin., 28/6; lin., 
35/-. 30ft. lengths supplied at 
half above prices. ~ 
IT; 
“ Get your Crop early.” : tas tel aes EEE 
a iage ya‘d to xoods stati ? 
y p y. in England ae Walecaei ce 
t Improved Design. 


BALANCE HANDLES. 
DOUBLE CYLINDERS. 












Tare 


If you are not using Nitrate of Soda you are not getting 


the best value out of your land. Size. Weight about 
¢ ng eoy e q. ys Price. 
Nitrate of Soda is the most rapid in action of all 2 16 by 16 ig tae 369 
nitrogenous fertilizers. It feeds the crop immediately i 202 113014 2. BSS 
sae lied d ay rales . be 5. Ohya 11 3 214 1) 38s 
- it is applied, an use judiciously in conjunction : 6. 24by24 .. 4014 .. 459 we 
with Phosphates and Potash, it improves both the : 1096 by Hea ee 
THE CHAMPION” LAWN MOWER, 12/6. 


condition and the fertility of the soil. 


Caniage paid to any goods station in England or 
Wales. New Illustrated Horticultural 
Catalogue post free. 


A. W. GAMAGE, LD., HOLBORN, E.C. 


BENETFINK & CO., LD., Cheapside, E.C. 


Nitrate of Soda [ito ™ =” 


which is Sold by 
MANURE MERCHANTS AND SEEDSMEN. 


Send to the PERMANENT NITRATE COMMITTEE, Friars House, 


Remember! Nitrogen is an essential food element of 
plants, and where it is deficient in the soil, it is best 
supplied in the form of 




















piles Al oe 
+ THOS WRORINSON?: 
| |. STOURBRIDGE 


New Broad Street, London, E.C., for free pamphlets, containing all 
information as to How and When to use Chemical Fertilizers. 


INSONE 


DENNIS IRON WORKS, 


= ee Bm. STOURBRIDGE 
ie, WEST’S PATENT wor | WEEDS 

; core One application of 
MONEY GARDEN SUNDRIES case. | §f Harrison's Retiatie weed KiLteR 


F j a A ; : ‘ Aes eee f free from weeds for at least 12 months, The best 
Have been invented during 25 years of practical experience in horticultural sundries, that by the better cultivation o Killer for Daisy, Plantain and Dandelion in lawns. 




















































A plants and the pleasure by which gardens are kept in order their expense is doubly repaid. ena a. Brightens the Gravel. Immense Saving in Labour. 
Raffiatape, hetter than Raffia, 6d. per 100 yards, with holder for buttonhole oe es os 1 Gallon .. 2/8, drum .. 9d., Carriage ,. 9d. 
Wall Tree Fasteners. indestructible. Fastens on and off any nail ina wall. 50 for 6d... ” 5/4 ” 1/3 7 1/- 
Powder Fumer and Spray Syringe, most useful syringe for all purposes. 6S. each .. = 5 12/- ” 3/- ” paid. 
Nicofume. Complete self-contained fumigator, holding } oz. 95 % nicotine. 6d. each ; 5s, 9d. doz. 10 ie 21/6 a 5/- a f 
W.E.O.N. Insecticide. Sold under a £20 guarantee. 6d. bottles, 5S. 9d. doz.; 14s. pint 40 of 15] - if 5/- oe a 
Fumigator. Copper cup complete, 9d. Se Soe ce SA pe Maeott Siena Ce WIIG Irish orders are not subject to these carriage 
Hand Fumigator—prevention is better than cure—2s, 9d. each |. 38 terms, but are paid to any English port. Full 
Powder Diffuser, Filled with tobacco-powder, easily refilled. 6d. each Bice Sived fov Oil arian and cashes iretirned 
Tobacco Powder. Specially prepared (introduced 1888). 6d. per tin rice ¢ ae d) i C ts, ¢ 
Westite. The first and best slug and germ-killer. 6d. per box to 203, cwt. wn al atth ation carr Gh 
Beetle Killer Powder. Death to woodlice and all beetles. 6d, per tin - -- “ pata, within’ 2 qmouris. 

Plant Pot Grocks. For perfect potting, prevention of insects into pot. etc. 2s. 9d. per 10) N.B.—In the prices of the above, please : : ; 
Fertiliser. Perfect plant food. Has stood the test for twenty years. 6d. per box to 20s, cwt. note that ames nee eee wlan 50 a HAR SONS. 
Watering Can Spreaders. Fits any watering can and gives a splendid spray. 3d, each : water. being on le the or inary strength. °| 
Weeder. Saves weary weeding, for a lady can uproot hundreds of weeds per hour. 2s, 6d. each .. will eS ade etre ie to 200 aq. yds i walt LE 
Lawn Sand. Has stood the test for 25 years, and now improved. 64d, per tin to 20s. per cwt. effectively. There is no smell to this [ie RELIA8 
Weed Killer. Best and cheapest for killing weeds on walks, etc. Introduced 1888. 1s. 6d. tin.. Weed Killer. - = 
“Alu” Labels. When written on with lead pencil the wording is legible and indelible. Founded Geo. W. HARRISON : ia?) 
on the 25 years’ experience with the West’s Patent Label. 25,and2s,6d.per100 .. se sweat ee rroctionigurall’ Chemist 9 R 
Layering Pegs and Verbena Pins, 9d. per100_.. ae a ae nn aoe 86 n READING : KILLE ; 
Greenhouse Shading. Introduced in 1888 and still the best. Green and cream, 9d, tin.. s 2h Se ear 
Garden Cuffs. Keeps the coat cuffs clean. No gardener should be without them, 6d, pair. rye ne P| SS ba 
Flower Holders. For buttonholes and ladies’ sprays. The flowers are gripped \ Gent's, 73d. E 
and held in watertight nickel tube, so that the lady’s may be worn downwards J Lady’s, 10d eee ee 
Cc. E. WEST, HIGHAM HILL, LONDON, N.E. (Please beware of Imitations.) £ Z 
Samples and Large Illustrated Catalogue Free. = Ss : 
——. | Bly 
APPAR 
CANES, POLES, _ Zt : . 
SAVES YOUR PLANTS. SAVES YOUR POCKET. BAM BO RODS, ARCHES. = SS S| 59/- 





All best quality. a (| my OFt.:........61/- 
| 5 q i 
2ft., 7d.; 3ft. Gin., 1/2; 4ft., 1/3; Bfb.. 5/-3 6b. 6/-; 7ét., 7/- pa mS un - 
per 100. Anythingin Bamboo from Twigs to Yacht Masts. | Ferre | <a ’ __= 


All kinds of pliable Cane for training Creepers and Roses, 




















Destroys d d insect sts, includi loop 0} 313 F cE 
WIREWORMS a0 Grub of rae oar ey forming arches, etc. ep cet ek bat é ay nt J 
illipedes, &c, . ever reet, } a i 
INVALUABLE FOR THE DAVIES BAMBOO C0., City Road, LONDON. i ITRONFOUNDERS 
GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE. : : 
Write for Descriptive Leaflet No. 2'7, free, from the ANNED GARDEN NETTING.—Best (no A 
Willi sete, Macstoctarets common rubbish), for protecting seeds, plants, fruit- 66 LUGICIDE” REG I STERED.— 
am COOPER and NEPHEWS, trees, &c., &c., &c., 50 yds. by 2 and 25 yds. by 4, 5s. each ; 100 Certain Death to Slugs and Snails. Perfectly harm- 
BERKHAMSTED, by 2, and 50 by 4, 9s, each. Any size made quickly. Price | less to the most delicate plants; non-poisonous. Splendid 


list free.—THE SUPPLY GO., 1, Wellington-road, Stoke | fertiliser to soil. 1s. 6d. per box, post paid.—THE SLUGI- 
Newington, London, N, CIDE CO., Maryleport-street, Bristol, and all Seedsmen. 








a fine Englehearti, being prominent. Messrs. 
Gilbert, Bourne, Lincolnshire, brought Ane- 
mone fulgens in variety. -Messrs. Heath and 
Son, Cheltenham, showed  scented-leaved 
Pelargoniums in great variety. Two new ex- 
hibitors of Narcissi put in an appearance at 
this meeting, Mr. E. H. Cave, Mangotsfield, 
near Bristol, who had a lovely lot of seed- 
lings, and Mr. H. Phillips, Olton, Warwick- 
shire, who had a representative lot of choice 
sorts. 

Orchids were not largely represented, the 
chief collections coming from Messrs. Cypher, 
Cheltenham, Hugh Low and Co., Clapton, 
and J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge, Sussex. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, had a 
most useful lot of salads and early vege- 
tables, and such things as Asparagus, April 
Cabbage, Cucumber Delicacy, Winter Beauty 
Tomato, and Lettuces, were in capital con- 
dition. Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, also displayed a similar 
exhibit of early salads, and in addition a dish 
of Gradus Pea and Wythes’ Early Gem 
forcing Bean. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING /ree of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Eptror of Garpenine, 17, Lurnival-street, Holborn, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusuisurr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he inay desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, aid rot nore 
than three queries should be sent at a tune. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue tiurmediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fiowers, shrubs, etce.—/air examples 
of each subject—not more than sour in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Stone edgings (T. C. J.).—You have a wide choice | 


of suitable plants, including the Mossy Rockfoils, 


Purple Rock Cresses (Aubrietia), Veronicas (dwarf), 
Alpine Phloxes, Arabis, evergreen Candytuft, Pinks, | 


dwarf Harebells, Moneywort, and Tufted Pansies. 
Tuberoses (I’. L. M.).—Tuberose bulbs are obtain- 

able during December and two following months. 

The American Pear] variety is the best. Make a 


compost of one-half turfy loam, the rest of peat, | 


Pot singly in 48’s, or three bulbs 
in a 24 or 7-inch pot. Stand in a frame and cover 
with Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse. Get a few into the 
greenhouse at a time to push on in gentle warmth to 
bloom. 


Saxifraga pyramidalis (S.).—The flowering of 


leaf-soil, and sand. 


the plants will cause off-shoots to form, and you can | 


easily increase in this way, breaking them off when 
the plant has done blooming, and potting singly into 


small pots, growing on in a cold-frame during the | ¢ ] ) : aes 
| neither sign your post-card nor give any particulars 
| as to whether you have a greenhouse or not. 


summer and repotting next spring. These off-shoots 
will then be strong enough to flower after they have 
been well rooted in the fresh soil. You ought to 
have two sets—one blooming and forming offsets, and 
the other growing on to bloom the following year. 

Ivy-leaved 
CTitete: 
suffering from a disease very common to this section. 
Plants that have been highly fed or propagated from 
highly-fed plants are very liable to 
which seems to resemble a kind of eczema. If grown 
in comparatively poor soil this disease seldom attacks 
them. If you withhold stimulants and remove the 
worst affected leaves, we fancy the plants will be 
restored to health. It would be well if you could 
arrange for a little more heat during the winter, as 
then it is very likely that the disease would disap- 
pear altogether. : 

Sowing Wallfiower-seed (J. W. T.).—You will 
find the third week in the present month an excellent 
time to sow Wallflower-seeds to give sturdy plants to 
bed out early in October. You should have ready to 
plant out, 12 inches apart each way about the middle 
of July, plenty of plants. Put out in soil of moderate 
quality, as you want sturdy, hard, well-rooted plants 
rather than large, coarse ones. If you water the 
plants two or three times after being dibbled out 
they should do very well. Probably it will be nearly 
the end of October before you can fill your beds with 
them. ; 


ing very rank Grass is probably a product of seeds 
from a hayloft, and not of proper lawn Grasses ob- 
tained from a seedsman. There can be no greater 
mistake than to sow hay seeds to make a lawn. But 


we do not see what else you can do now to improve | 


the lawn beyond keeping the Grass hard mown every 
week, as in time constant repression will help to 
check coarseness and to induce finer Grasses to come. 
Some very coarse Twitch may, perhaps, be rooted 
quite out, and the ground as well as the bare patches 
you mention lightly forked over. Have -some fine 
fresh soil strewn over, then sown with proper lawn 


seed. This should be well raked and rolled in, and if | 
| cheaply. 


protected from birds will soon grow and give you nice 
green verdure. 


| They 


Pelargonium-leaves unhealthy | 
T.).—The leaves of the plant you send are | 


| being a cool greenhouse. 
this disease, | 
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Troublesome weed (Mrs. Ruggles-Brise).—The 
weed you call Ground Elder is also known as Bishop- 
weed, and in gardens is a terrible pest. Continually 
cutting the tops off with a sharp hoe will help to 
destroy it, but by far the best way is to thoroughly 
trench the ground, picking out every small piece as 
the work goes on. Every little: bit will grow, and 
very quickly overrun a large piece of ground. 


Hydrangeas not flowering (Hydrangea).—The 
non-flowering of the Hydrangeas is no doubt caused 
by the plants becoming choked up by weak shoots, 
which are not sufficiently strong to flower, and yet 
take away a good deal of the vigour of the specimen. 
Your better way will be to thin out any old, ex- 
hausted, and mis-shapen branches, and thus throw 
more vigour into the remaining ones. This should be 
done at once. <A good soaking occasionally with 
liquid-manure ‘or a _ top-dressing of manure well 
watered in will also do a good deal towards the 
formation of flower-buds. 


Cacti and succulents (C. M.).—If you require 
the above for planting out during the summer, the 
plants should remain in frames, well ventilated 
throughout the day, till all fear of frost has gone. 
In other words, the first week of June would be a 
good time to put them out, first hardening the plants 
by gradual exposure and finally removing the lights 
altogether. Whether in pots or planted out, these 
plants require little or no water,and at this time none 
practically, 1s needed. Unfortunately, you do not 
say what varieties you possess, otherwise we might 
give you the hints you wish to have. In a subsequent 
issue we shall publish a short note concerning these 
plants. 


Azalea propagation (D.).—Your Azalea is, no 


| doubt, one of the Indian or evergreen varieties, and 


grown in a greenhouse. You can propagate by means 
of cuttings. These should be young tops about 
3 inches long, the wood being firm yet not hard. 
Made properly, they should be dibbled firmly into 
5-inech pote filled with sandy soil, some sharp white 
sand being on the surface. You could put a dozen 
cuttings into a pot, water them, put a bell-glass over 


| each pot, for without such covering to exclude air 


there-is little chance of getting the cuttings to root. 
must be kept close and fairly warm, also 
shaded. Most of these Azaleas are increased by 


| grafting. 


The Cretan Mullein (Celsia cretica) (R.).—This 
is usually seen as a half-hardy frame or greenhouse 
plant. ‘Treated as an annual and planted out in rich 
soil it is a distinct and good plant, the flowers having 
a delicate scent like that of a-Cytisus. It is, how- 
ever, usually grown as a biennial, sowing the seed in 
a cool-house or frame about midsummer and keeping 
the seedlings gently on the move during the autumn. 
During the winter they may be kept just free from 
frost in small pots, allowing them the lightest posi- 
tion available. Put the plants into their flowering 
pots in spring, early or late as they are required to 
bloom, and keep them growing freely in a cool- 
frame until the flower-spikes show, when they may be 
taken to the conservatory. 


Pot-root Dahlias (B.).—Pot-root Dahlias are 


| small tubers that have been kept in small pots from 
| the time of potting; rooted cuttings from the cut- 


ting-pans in the spring, and are left on hand, not 
being then required to fulfil orders. The plants are 
left standing close together on a hard ash-bed or 
floor all the summer, and are frequently watered. 
When in the late autumn the stems die down, the 


| roots in the pots are stored away in a dry, cool place 


for the winter, and are sold, if needed, to purchasers 
as described. Being dry roots, they can be easily 


| packed and sent practically all over the world if 


desired. The cuttings are taken from large roots 
placed in warmth in February to produce shoots to 


| make these rooted cuttings. 


Growing Oleander on balcony (Anon).—You 


You 
can, of course, grow the Oleander on the balcony dur- 
ing the summer, seeing to it that it has plenty of 
water during that time—that is, if the plant is well 
rooted. If well rooted an occasional sprinkling of 
artificial manure will do good. You cannot leave it 
outdoors during the winter, its proper place then 
In such a position as your 
baleony it is a good plan to stand the plant in a 
saucer with a little water in it, but not sufficient to 


| become sour and stagnant. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Increasing hardy Heaths (Cold Ash).—If the 
Heaths are planted deeply in the soil, roots are 
formed from the branches, and when this has taken 


| place the plants may be taken up and divided. They 


also grow freely from seeds, Hut any particular 
variety should always be increased by division, as it 
might not come true from seeds. This division may 


| be carried out at any time from October to April. 


Treatment of dwarf Japanese trees (D.H.R.). 
—Dwarf Japanese trees only need the average atten- 
tion given to plants grown jin pots—that is, sufficient 
water to keep the soil in a moderate state of moisture 


| and an occasional syringing to remove the dust which 


is sure to accumulate on the plants. No trimming of 


| the roots or cutting in any way is required, as the 
| plant has been gradually inured to this semi-mori- 

i (A.).—Your lawn which is y- | a i 
Improving lawn (4;),— Your lawn which 1s grow- | tinted condition haa become chronic, and any at- 
| tempt to grow it freely would probably fail. 


bund state by a process of semi-starvation till its 


If the 
soil becomes too much wasted, you can easily add a 
little more. 


Making a Holly-hedge (Harebell).—Prepare the 
site during winter by trenching, and add some old 
manure if the land is very poor. In April or early 


| in May, obtain seedling plants which have been occa- 


sionally transplanted, and which are from 15 inches 
to 18 inches high and well furnished with branches, 
and plant so that the ends of the branches pretty 
well meet, or are, say, from 12 inches to 15 inches 
apart. These seedling plants can be obtained very 
The plants will require water till the roots 
have become well established, and weeds must be 
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kept down always. In selecting Hollies for hedge- 
planting have them all as nearly as possible of the 
same size and strength. 


VEGETABLES. 


Jerusalem Artichokes (Caragh).—It is a great 
mistake to leave the tubers in™to provide the follow- 
ing year’s crop. It is far best to lift the crop en- 
tirely every year and replant. It pays-to do so, as it 
results in both the quantity. and the quality of the 
produce being greatly enhanced. It is also important 
that the sets be neither too small nor larger than 
medium size, as such can always be depended on to 
yield a much more abundant crop than either the 
larger or-smaller sized sets would. If-possible, it is 
preferable to plant Jerusalem Artichokes in ground 
which has been well worked and manured for a pre- 
vious crop, putting the rows 2 feet asunder and the 
sets 18 inches apart in the rows. In ‘your case the 
only thing you can do is to well mulch the bed where 
yours are growing, as it is impossible for you t «.iz 
in the manure without injuring the tubers. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Page.—Not a gardening question.—— W. J. B.—See- 
ing that Abutilon vitifolium succeeds with you, we 
should have no- hesitation in trying-the plants you 
mention.——W. H. W.—The best way. is to pvg the 
plants down, doing this as the plants grow, and. in 
this way covering the ground.——Dido.—The hest 
thing you can do is to water your plants with -Jear 
lime-water.. You should also carefully examine the 
plants before taking them indoors. - Stand the pots 
on ashes so as to prevent the ingress of worms and 
other pests.——-Thomas Curtis.—The only thing you 
can do is to cover the mulch with some of the sur- 
rounding soil.——G@. R.—You will.find an article deal- 
ing with the cultivation of Celeriac in our issue of 
April 25th, 1908, page 124. A copy of this can be had 
from the publisher, post free, for 14d. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—J.—The Spring Star-flower 
(Triteleia uniflora); 2, Alyssum saxatile; 8, Spirea 
(Hoteia) japonica; 4, Clivia miniata; a good form.—— 
il. B.—Megasea rubra; 2, Magnolia conspicua; 8, Om- 
phalodes Lucilie ; 4, Epimedium pinnatum.——M. H.— 
1, Lonicera Ledebouri; 2, Deutzia gracilis; 3, Erica 
carnea; 4, Ornithogalum nutans.——Mrs. R.—1, Pyrus 
Malus floribunda; 2, Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus); 8, 
Berberis Aquifolium; 4, The dwarf Almond (Amygda- 
lus nana).——C. W.—1, White Snake’s-head (Fritil- 
laria Meleagris alba); 2, Woodruff; 38, Celsia cretica; 
4, Saxifraga Wallacei.ic—Y. X. Z.—1, Selaginella 
Kraussiana aurea; 2, Adiantum cuneatum; 3, Adian- 
tum scutum; 4, Sparmannia africana.——D, S. M.— 
1, Chrysanthemum frutescens Etoile d’Or.——W. 7.— 
1, Leucojum estivum; 2, Scilla campanulata lilacina; 
3, Saxifraga hypnoides; 4, Phlox subulata; 5, Sedum 
acre aureum.——H. G.—1, Diplacus glutinosus; see 
notes in recent issues.——Alpha.—l1, Ajuga reptans; 
2, Arabis albida; 8, Rhodiola rosea; 4, Doronicum 
austriacum:——M. M. B.—1, Pulmonaria officinalis; 
2, Ornithogalum nutans; 3, Megasea cordifolia rubra; 
4, Ribes aureum.——N.—1, Metrosideros floribunda; 
2, Rhyncospermum jasminoides; 8, Abutilon vexil- 
larium; 4, Panicum variegatum.——B. J.—1, Daphne 
Laureola; 2, The Box Thorn (Lycium barbarum); 3, 
Kerria japonica fl.-p].; 4, Euonymus radicans varie- 
gatus. —— A. Egerhleys. — Corydalis Semenowii. —— 
J. W. L.—1, The Nepaul Laburnum (Piptanthus 
nepalensis); 2, Amelanchier canadensis; 8, Forsythia 
Fortunei; 4, Lonicera Ledebouri.ic—Match Box.— 
Prunus triloba _fl.-pl——Mrs. Waugh.——Skimmia 
japonica.——A, . D.—The alpine Forest Heath 
(Erica carnea).——W. C. Reader.—Brunfelsia (Fran- 
ciscea) calycina.-——Omar.—The Shad Bush (Amelan- 
chier canadensis).——P. Burgess.—Prunus triloba fl.-pl. 
——F. M.—The Rush-leaved Daffodil (Narcissus junci- 
folius).——J. Burtenshaw.—The Marsh Pennywort 
(Hydrocotyle vulgaris). Your lawn evidently wants 
draining, as this plant is always found in damp soil. 





Catalogue received.—G. Bunyard and Co., Ltd., 
Maidstone.—List of Hardy Climbers, with Cultural 
and Pruning Notes. 





The Wonderberry.—I bought 
Wonderberry-seed from U.S.A. I have raised several 
plants. I am told that the fruit is poisonous. Can 
you tell me if this is so. I was led to believe by the 
advertisement in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED that it was 
a most useful fruit. I shall be glad to know.—B. G. 
BARNARD-SMITH. 


a packet of 





Damage by frost in Cornwall.—The frosts of 
the last few nights have wrought considerable damage 
to the early Potato crop in the Marazion, Ludgvan, 
and Perranuthnoe market gardening districte. In 
some cases whole fields are entirely cut down, nothing 
but the blackened stumps remaining. In other places 
the crop has entirely escaped. Farmers in St. Levan, 
St. Buryan, and Paul, and others, with land along 
the cliffs, report that their Potato crops are so 
much “‘burnt’’ as in many cases to be practically 
irrecoverable. 


Roof for a summer-house.—You were kind 
enough to advise me some little time ago as to roof- 
ing a-lean-to summer-house. The shingle, or stone 
roofing, seems likely to be rather expensive, and I fear 
I may have to use thatch. Can you tell me if 
there is some dressing which can be put over the 
thatch to prevent the birds spoiling it, and what it 
consists of —NORTH OXON. 

[There is no dressing we know of that will 
help to preserve thatch from birds.. By far 
the best way is to use tiles, shingles, or stone 
for this roof. In your country it is usual to 
have stone tiles—the prettiest way of all. 
Your question about drainage we do not 
understand.—ED. ] 
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GUMMING IN IFRUIT-TREES. 
STONE fruit-trees, such as the Peach, Apri- 
cot, Cherry, Plum, etc., are especially pre- 
disposed to this disease. The stems, 
branches, and young shoots are marked in 
places with brown stains, from which exudes 
a sticky yellow or brownish liquor, which be- 
comes hard in contact with the air. When 
the secretion of gum is very considerable, 
the branches often die, and sometimes the 
tree itself perishes. Careful examination 
under the bark reveals a blister-like forma- 
tion, which is full of gum. The blister even- 
tually bursts, and, the liquid escaping, 
thickens and acquires the aspect of gum 
arabic. The causes ofthe disease are not 
well known, but there is no doubt that trees 
in moist soils are the most liable to it, and 
hat a too drastic suppression of branches, 
wounds, etc., can account for it. 

Various explanations have been advanced to 
account for. the presence of gum in fruit- 
trees, and it is quite possible, says a writer 
in the Revue Horticole, that different causes 
in this case conduce to the same effect. Dr. 
Raphael Dubois, of the University of Lyons, 
told the writer referred to that in certain 
Peach-trees which were destroyed by gum- 
ming, it was plainly shown to be due to 


ment of the trees, faulty pruning, and venti- | 


lation. It is also often observable where the 
soil has been too heavily treated with | 
nitrates. 


Preventive measures are draining, aérating, 
and breaking up cold, moist soils, avoidance 
of harsh pruning, and the use of clean, sharp 
tools. To destroy the spores of fungus and 
bacteria, and prevent infection through 
wounds, 


are recommended. If only young branches 


are attacked, they can be cut away without | 


danger to the ultimate development of the 
tree; if the stem and main branches, the 
treatment is more difficult. The making of 
longitudinal incisions in the bark is recom- 
mended, as preventing unseasonable peeling 
off and lessening the interior pressure on the 
organs, the incisions being proportioned in 
number and length to the intensity of the 
evil. In any case where the malady shows 
itself, remove the gummy secretion by in- 


cising and laying bare the parts attacked | 


with a sharp instrument, afterwards washing 
the wounds with strong Bordeaux mixture, 
obtained by dissolving 22 lb. of sulphate of 
copper in about 16 gallons of water, with the 
addition of 24 lb. of lime, slaked in 2 gallons 
of water. This treatment should be applied 
at the end of winter. 


applications of Bordeaux mixture | 


Vine, and it is, therefore, not surprising to 
hear that the few growths it has put forth 
are weak and unfruitful. If you really con- 
sider the Vine worthy of retention, you may 
run up new rods in the manner you suggest, 
each of which may be allowed to carry four 
bunches next season, provided the growth 
made is vigorous and well ripened. But our 
advice is to clear out the old Vine at once, 
and to plant a young one raised from eyes 
this season, as soon as you can get the new 
border made up. If planted as late as the 
end of May, the Vine will, with proper at- 
tention, make growth which will reach to 
the top of the vinery this season. You can 
obtain such plants from any nurseryman 
who makes the growing of pot Vines a 
speciality. 

Suitable temperatures for the forcing of 
the Black Hambro’ Vine are as_ follows: 
Forty degs. to 45 degs. to start with, 45 degs. 
to 50 degs. when the buds show signs of 
breaking, 55 degs. to 60 degs. when they 
have broken and until the bunches on result- 
ing growths or laterals show signs of coming 


| into flower ; when in flower, and until the last 


berry has coloured, 65 degs. to 70 degs. ; 
when colouring is completed, 50 degs. to 
55 degs. and 60 degs., with an abundance of 
air by day and by night also, both at the 
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front and apex, if the latter can be given 
without fear of rain spoiling the fruit. The 
lower temperatures named are in each and 


As a curative means up to a certain point, 
the pomological section of the National So- 
ciety of Horticulture of France has recom- 


Rad oe 


lesions caused by a wood-eating insect boring 
into the wood and depositing its grubs. To 


the same agency he also attributed the gum- 
ming in the Cherry Laurel, so common in 
the Rhéne region, and known as coup de 
soleil. The exact identity of the insect was 
not established. 

Some have attributed the evil to various 
micro-organic parasites, notably the Cory- 
neum Beyerinckii, observable in proximity to 
the gumming lesions, and frequent in stone 
fruit-trees. ‘This microsopic fungus develops 
inside the tissue, and turns to gum the mem- 
brane of the cells, which form the pith, the 
medullary rays, and also the woody paren- 
chyme. In the case of the Peach, however, 
the gum attacks the trees without any sign 
of Coryneum Beyerinckii. 

According to M. Sorauer, the presence of 
oxalic acid in the tissues, as the result of a 
functional irregularity in the organism, is the 
determining cause. A drop of oxalic acid in- 
- troduced into the tissues would b2 followed 
by the appearance of gum. Against this, it 
is said that good results have been obtained 
by treating the affected parts with acetic 
acid. The method of doing this, as prac- 
tised in the School of Arboriculture at Wa- 
densweil, is to bind the part tightly with 
linen rag steeped in a mixture of equal parts 
acetic acid and water. Afterwards the dead 
tissue is removed, along with the deposit of 
gum which may have formed in the mean- 
time, and the rag is replaced after being 
soaked in the solution. The treatment should 
go on until the wound is healed, and all 
exudation of gum has ceased. 

Gumming is mostly found in fruit-trees 





mended the following: Longitudinal incision 
of blisters when forming, to enable the gum 
to escape; if the wound does not heal, it 
should be cut out with a sharp instrument, 
washed with Bordeaux mixture, and _plas- 
tered with grafting mastic or free soil soaked 
in Bordeaux mixture. 
The slightest symptom 
should be attended to. 


of the malady 





VINE FAILING. 
I HAVE a Black Hamburgh in my vinery, which bore 
very abundantly last year. It consists of two 
branches, from which extend fifteen rods. The main 
stem seems to have decayed down the centre. When 


in November I pruned it, I cut back the knobs, think- | 


ing it might break out enough from other places; 
but it has not quite so much growth as I should like 
to see. Nearly all the new shoots are bare of bloom. 
I shall be glad if you can tell me the reason of this? 
Is it the rash pruning that has been the cause of my 
sad experience, or the decayed stem, or the great 
amount of fruit it bore last season? I fear the rods 
are too old for any further use, so I am leaving one 
strong shoot at the bottom of each rod to make a 
new rod. Would this be advisable, and, in that case, 
will they fruit next year?) What temperature will be 
best for that purpose? It is in an open horder of 
good, rich soil, and I had just enough heat to keep 
out frost all the winter.—BLOCKHEAD. 


[If the main stem of the Vine is gradually 
decaying, we fear it will be lost labour to 
run up new rods with the idea of, replacing 
the existing ones, as the Vine will un- 
doubtedly succumb altogether in the course 
of a few years. In stating you cut the 
“knobs” off the rods, we presume you mean 


/readings for the daytime. 





“spurs’’? If so, the removal of the whole 
of them at one time was a drastic proceed- | 


every. case for the night, and the higher 
In the latter in- 
stance allow the temperature to rise 10 degs. 
more with the aid of sun-heat before ad- 
mitting air in the morning. For instance, if 
the temperature should be 65 degs. for the 
day, and the sun burst out suddenly, or 
should the mornings be bright, let the tem- 
perature rise to 75 degs. before putting on a 
little air at the apex. Do not use the front 
ventilators until the berries have finished 
stoning, and utilise solar heat as far as pos- 
sible by closing early in the afternoon, when 
the temperature may run up to 85 degs. 
Keep the vinery perfectly cool in the winter. ] 





Wall-tree training.—It is contrary to all 
the formulas of wall-tree training to inter- 
cross shoots or branches. Gardeners are 
usually very precise as to that formula, and 
invariably instruct their learners to lay all 
shorter branches in parallel to each .other, 
and not to cross or interlace them. But a 
few days since, when in an excellent garden, 
I noticed a Plum-tree—of course, fan-trained 
—in which shoots were laid in in all sorts of 
ways. It was not that form of training, 
however, which first arrested my attention, 
but rather the abundance of fruits set on the 
tree, promising a heavy crop. Another 
noticeable feature was the way the tree was 
furnished with leafage. Mentioning those 
features, the gardener at once said that it 
was to secure plenty of leafage to protect 
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the bloom that he 
eccentric fashion. 


laid in shoots in such 
The variety was Coe’s 


Golden Drop, which was with him, ordinarily | 


trained, a shy setter, but, treated in the 
way seen, he obtained good sets. That was 
to him of far greater importance than was 
any rigid adherence to training formulas. 
The incident is worth the notice of all who 
train wall-trees.—D. 





THE CHERRY UNDER GLASS. 


CHERRIES are not grown so frequently under 
This is a pity, be- | 


glass as they might be. 
cause there is no difficulty in their culture, 
neither do they require a great deal of heat. 


They are not only less difficult to grow, but | 
they require much less warmth than many | 


other fruits that find a home in our hot- 
houses. Indoors the fruits are secure from 
birds—their natural enemies—and when fully 
ripe the fruit will, under good management, 
keep in excellent condition for some time. In 
some places Cherries are forced so that ripe 
fruit may be had in April and May. To do 


Cherry Elton. 


this, two or three compartments or houses 


lar succession is required. 
Cherries are undoubtedly best grown in pots 
or tubs. The plants can then be turned out- 
doors during the summer months to perfect 
growth and to plump up their buds, also to 
undergo the necessary period of rest. When 
grown in pots or tubs and liberally treated, 
the trees are available for forcing for a good 
many years. When they begin to.show signs 
of exhaustion, it is an easy matter to pot up 
a fresh lot of trees to take their places. 
Trees of suitable size can be purchased 
cheaply at any of the nurseries where fruit- 
tree growing is made a speciality. 
these have had one or two seasons in which to 
become established, they are then ready for 
forcing. Until required for forcing they may 
stand outdoors altogether, only the precau- 
tion should be taken to either plunge the pots 
during the winter, or otherwise pack some 
non-conducting material round and over the 
tops of the pots. This not only protects the 
pots from injury, but it prevents the balls of 
soil from becoming frozen into a solid mass. 


As early in the autumn as possible is the best | 








time for potting, and if required merely to 
form a reserve, two-year-old trees will suffice. 
Trees four and five years old should be pur- 
chased ready estrblished in pots to make a 
start with, as, no matter how well the lifting 
and potting may be done, it would be folly 
to attempt to force recently potted trees. 
They must at the least have one season in 
which to get re-established after lifting. 

For planting out, cordons budded or grafted 
on the Mahaleb stock are the best. These 
may be single, double, or treble-stemmed, 
and if the house is a lean-to or a span, plant 


them at the front and train them up under 


the roof. In the case of a lean-to, a three- 
quarter or a hip-roofed span, the back walls 
may also be utilised for growing cordons 
against. In the meantime, or until the trees 
grow up and cover the roof-trellis, the body 
of the house may be filled with pot-trees, thus 
making the utmost use of space which would 
otherwise be wasted. A great number of cor- 
don trees could be accommodated in a house 
from 30 feet to 40 feet long, and a selection 
of varieties can be made so that it would 


Bers ee ae 


From a photograph in Gunnersbury House gardens, Acton, W. 


_ contain early, mid-season, and late varieties 
must be set apart for them—that is, if a regu- | 


For early forcing, | 


After | 





if only one house is to be devoted to their 
culture. If three houses are set. apart for 
Cherries, the earliest varieties should be 
planted in the first, the mid-season in the 
second, and the latest in the third or last 
house. The 

Compost for Cherries must not be too rich, 
otherwise the trees will make gross growth, 
which necessitates a great deal of stopping 
and hard pruning, with resultant gumming. 
The selection of compost will depend a great 
deal upon circumstances, as in some loeali- 
ties the soil is eminently suited to the growth 
of the Cherry, and in others it is the reverse. 
A sandy rather than a heavy loam is best 
suited to its requirements; therefore loams 
inclining to be heavy should be made porous 
by the addition of lime rubble broken small, 
and very light sandy loams should be cor- 
rected by adding sufficient dry pounded marl 
or clay to make them of the right consistency. 
To loam: which is naturally poor add bone- 
meal and half-inch bones, half a hundred- 
weight of each to each ton of soil. For pot 


trees place a handful or so of half-inch bones. 


over the crocks instead of mixing them with 


| article in 








the soil. © Avoid farmyard manure, as it only 
promotes rank growth, which brings gumming 
in its train, and if manure is required at all, 
use bones in the forms previously mentioned. 
Pay the’ same amount of attention when con- 
structing the borders as for Peaches and 
Vines. For pot or tub culture make the 
soil as firm as possible by ramming it with 
a blunt-ended potting-stick. Borders need 
not be constructed of the full width at the 
outset, but may be made from 3 feet to 4 feet 
in width, and added too, each or every other 
year as may be deemed necessary, or accord- 
ing to the rate of progress made by the trees. 

VARIETIES.—The following are suitable 
for growing under glass: Early Rivers, Early 
Red Bigarreau, Bigarreau de Schreken, Belle 
d@ Orleans, Empress Eugénie, Knight’s Black, 
Black Tartarian, Black Eagle, Elton (a fruit- 
ing branch of which, from a tree grown in a 
pot, is here figured), Governor Wood, May 
Duke, Royal Duke, Reine Hortense, Nou- 
velle Royale, Emperor Francis, Archduke, 
Bigarreau Napoleon, St. Margaret’s, Bigar- 
reau de Hedelfingen, and Late Duke. 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
Mulching fruit-trees.—With reference to 
a recent issue on mulching fruit-trecs, I 


observe statement that decomposed manure is use- 
less or worse. I have manure made with straw from 


| Soth cows and horses in abundance, in all stages of 


lecomposition. I note that when put on apparently 
quite rotted, after a while the rain and weather 
leave a considerable quantity of straw on the sur- 
ace. Is manure of this nature unsafe to use as a 
mulch? I have fruit-trees of various kinds—Apples, 
Pears, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries—and of 
various ages, some very old and some very young. 
May I ask if the mulching of all can be carried out 
alike, and is it advisable to scoop away some of the 
surface soil round the trees and then replace the soil 
over the manure? Or is the mulching just as effec- 
tual if placed on top, without scraping away ony soil? 
Is it too late now, or by the time your answer ap- 
pears, to apply mulch? I shall be grateful for any 
information on these points. I may add that IT can 
also easily obtain liquid-manure from draining of 
manure-heap. Will you kindly say whether young 
Apple-trees, Plum-trees, etc., planted in the spring of 
last year should be allowed to bear this year? They 
have plenty of blossoms. Should these be thinned ?— 
Pr. R., Galway. 

[Dealing with your last question first, if 
you find your fruit-trees, planted so recently 
as last spring, set fruit thickly, certainly thin 


it out hard, so soon as you can sce which of 


| the best fruits to leave; but let the fruits on 


each tree be very few. When it was stated 
that decomposed manure was useless for 
fruit-tree mulching, it was, of course, meant 
to convey the fact of its being quite ex- 
hausted. The best description of such mulch- 
ing manure is that from stables, that con- 


| tains a moderate quantity of straw, but the 


manure should have been thrown into a 
heap and turned twice, and have been well 
damped before using it as a mulch. So 
treated, its properties are more readily avail- 
able for the roots when rains wash them into 
the soil. Cold, heavy mulches are not de- 
sirable. They are of mest service in the 
summer, when the tree-roots are active, and 
the fruits on the trees are swelling. It is 
just then—that is, through June and the 
two or three following months—trees need 
to be thus fed. If there be no fruit on the 
trees, and they make good wood-growth, 
mulching is not needed. Then, mulches in 
the summer.assist to retain moisture in the 
soil. That is important. It is, however, 
good practice to place a mulch of long 
manure over the roots ‘of trees that have been 
newly planted, as that helps to protect them 
from frost. In placing manure about trees 
as a mulch, it is neither needful nor desirable 
to remove any of the soil. But if it be 
hard, it is wise to loosen it a few inches deep 
with a fork first. You may mulch fruiting 
bushes, Raspberries and Strawberries also, 
soon, but not those not fruiting. Liquid- 
manure, given weak once a week, does trees 
and bushes, when in fruit, great good. If 
the ground be very dry, however, give a sonk- 
ing of clear water first. ] 

Gooseberry-bush dying (I. R.).—There is no 
accounting for the dying of Gooseberry-bushes either 
all at once or piecemeal, as seems to be the case 
with yours. Some form of disease or decay may get 
into the bush and gradually spread over the whole 
plant. It may be that old age is the cause, or some 
defect in the soil.. Did you prepare your soil by deep 
trenching and manuring well before planting? It is 
very possible that a personal examination by some 
practical gardener in your district might help to clear 
up the mystery. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





PRUNUS SUBHIRTELLA. 


THis Japanese Cherry was introduced some | 


twelve years ago through Professor Sargent, 
of the Arnold Arboretum. It is a valuable 
addition to the earliest group of flowering 
trees, commencing as it does to bloom in 
March, when the weather is suitable. 


with 
of gardens. 


runus pendula (Cerasus pendula rosea 
It has not the drooping habit 


of P. pendula, its branches being somewhat 
erect, as may be seen by our illustration from 





Prunus subhirtella,. 


a& photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at 
Haslemere. The flowers are in clusters of 
about half-a-dozen, each flower three-quarters 
of an inch across, and of a pretty rese- 
tinted white. The species is also of value 
for early forcing for the greenhouse. Indoors 
the flowers are almost pure white, and they 
last in good condition several weeks. In the 
open air the flowers suffer frequently from 
frost. Where early spring effects are de- 
sired, this Cherry should be borne in mind. 





Forsythias, pruning (Z. G. A.).—Any necessary 
pruning should be done directly the flowering season 
Is past, thinning out the old and exhausted wood and 
cutting the stout shoots back to three or four eyes. 
These will, in their turn, push out vigorous shoots, 
which will form the flowering branches next year. 


| themselves of the use 


It is a | 
Cherry, and may most aptly be compared | 
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| THE CARE OF FOREST TREES IN THE 





GARDEN. 


WHEN pleasure-grounds are of any extent, 
we usually find that those who were respon- 
sible either for their designing or the laying 
out, as the case may be, have largely availed 
of British trees for 
their embellishment, or that they included 
in their schemes or designs such trees of this 
nature as they found already in situ. When 
rightly disposed, from a landscape point of 
view, these native trees, when employed 
either as single specimens, in groups, or as 
shelter-belts, lend an air of grandeur to the 


grounds and situation, such 
as is unattainable with the 


But few gardens are there in 
country districts in which one 
or more species are not re- 
presented, their numbers 
varying, as a matter of 
course, according to the area 
of the grounds and the neces- 
sities of each particular case 
and situation. In many cases 
the possession of these trees 
is a source of great pride to 
their owners, who devote 
much care and attention to 
their welfare, and in seeing 
that they come to no harm; 
or, if they should become 
damaged in any way, such as 
during a heavy gale, they 
have the mischief repaired as 
far as possible. 

The object in writing this 
note is really to draw atten- 
tion to this matter, and not 
to discuss the value of British 
forest trees for pleasure-gar- 
den adornment, as it is often 
pitiable to see the neglected 
condition they are allowed to 
get into, without any attempt 
whatever to remedy matters. 
It is nothing unusual to see 
fine old trees having quantzi- 
ties of dead and decaying 
wood in them, also with torn 
and broken branches hanging 
about after a violent gale, 
particularly in wind-swept 
districts. These should be 


freed from all dead wood, 
and such branches as are broken may, 
perhaps, have to be taken out _alto- 
gether, or the case may be met by simply 


cutting them off just below the fracture, 
just as may be deemed best or necessary. 
Trees which may not be in such bad case as 
is here described are all the better for a 
periodical overhauling, as there is always a 
certain amount of dead wood to be found in 
them after they attain maturity. Some 
species are often prone to send out suckers 
from the base and stems, which, if allowed to 
remain, mar the effect, if the trees happen to 
be fine specimens, by hiding the stems and 
spoiling their symmetry. These should, 
therefore, be removed, and so should the 


| to give younger trees a 





aid of any other class of tree. | 
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spray on the stems of Oaks, Ash, Elm, and 
Sycamore, or any other species which have 
conspicuously fine, clean boles, clear of 
branches for some distance up. Lime-trees, 
too, frequently produce a quantity of young 
growths on their stems and branches in the 
interior for some distance up, which, to say 
the least, is very disfiguring, and gives them 
a confused and disordered appearance. As 
these trees can generally be climbed without 
much risk, nearly, if not all, of these super- 
fluous growths can generally be cut away 
without much trouble. It is also good policy 
look over, as a 
branch here and there may be the better for 


being shortened or removed, to restore the 


proper balance, or to prevent branches of one 
specimen encroaching on those of its neigh- 
bour in the case of a group. 

Such are a few hints and directions in con- 
nection with work of this description, and it 
may be observed in passing that the present 
month is an excellent time for accomplishing 
it. In addition to long, stout-built ladders 
and the usual pruning-saws, other neces- 
saries are what are termed aerial saws, on 
handles from 10 feet to 15 feet in length, a 
standard tree-pruner, and a pot of paint of 
the same tint as the bark of the trees or some 
Stockholm tar, with which to paint the 
wounds, and some cement for filling in deep 
cavities, to keep out the rain. The long- 
handled saws mentioned save a great deal of 
extra ladder-work, as the operator can oft- 
times stand in the fork of a tree and reach 
a great many pieces of dead wood, both in an 
upward and outward direction, with ease. 
These saws are curved, and cut in a down- 
ward direction, and are of easy manipulation. 
It is always best to allow not less than two 
hands for the work, so that one can remain 
at the foot of the ladder, when necessary, 
to hand. up the tools and paint, and to relieve 
the other with the sawing if required. 





A. W. 
LAVENDER. 
LAVENDER, writes M. L. Lamotte, grows 


naturally in nineteen departments of France. 
On the Alps and their spurs it is found as 
high as between 6,000 feet and 7,000 feet. 
Robust and hardy, and fearing neither severe 
frost nor prolonged drought, it may be said 
to be the sole adornment of those bleak 
zones to which Nature has not been kind, 
where its sturdy roots hold together the 
thin lavers of soil brought there by the 
rains. The practice is to gather it in July 
and August, and a pretty sight it is to see 
the peasant girls swarming up the hillsides, 
helping to bind the sheaves, and bringing 
them down to the still, which is placed near 
a spring. The Lavender is spread out on a 
level, well-swept surface, the sprigs being 
well shaken and spread out in long parallel 
heaps, to prevent heating and evaporation 
before distillation. From the flowers and 
from the still there exhales an intense, pene- 
trating, and delicious perfume, which fills the 
whole valley. One hundred and forty-five 
pounds of the fresh plant yield about 1 lb. 
of essential oil, valued at about five shillings. 

VARIETIES OF LAVENDER.—Linneus saw 
in Lavenders only varieties of the spica 
type, and in this he was only following the 
traditions of sixteenth century botanists, 
who recognised only the male and female 
Lavender, differentiated by size respectively. 
Villars described L. latifolia as having not 
very woody stems, 12 inches to 28 inches 
high, with branches divided at the tops into 
tiny spreading branchlets, the leaves longer 
than in Lavender proper, and covered with 
a finer down, the bracts very narrow, linear, 
herbaceous. This is L. spica, commonly 
known as Aspic, which grows wild on the 
stony beds of rivers and the slopes of the 
zone known as Chéne Vert, or Yeuse. De 
Candolle noted L. officinalis or L. foemina, 
but without subdividing it, whereas Jordan 
saw in it two distinct species—viz., (1) L. 
fragrans (Jord.), with its noticeably nume- 
rous, straight and slender branches and 
erect, narrow, rolled-up leaves and dense 
spikes. It is found alongside the Aspic or 
taking its place. (2) L. delphinensis (Jord.), 
a stout-stemmed, flexuous-branched plant, 
with erect leaves and flexible spikes. A 
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native of high regions, it is found as high | are in close, branched corymbs at the ends of 
as between 6,000 feet and 7,000 feet. Its | the branches, are of a colour not too common 
essential oil is the finest and richest. | among flowers of its class, although we have 
L. LATIFOLIA (L. spica). and L. officinalis | something resembling it in such Spireas as 
(L. fragrans) hybridise admirably, the result |S. japonica Anthony Waterer. ‘The exact 
of their crossing being the L. hybrida of M. | tint of S. bullata is, however, more of a 
Reverchon. M. C. Chatenier, a famous | claret or pink than that of the popular Spirea 
botanist, has named this cross of L. frag-| just named. The whole plant is distinct, 
rans and L. latifolia Chaten, and describes and one which should be owned by the pos- 
1t aS a plant 20 inches to 28 inches high, very | sessor of almost every rock-garden where 
strongly ecented, but less agreeably so than room can be found for it, and it requires 
L. officinalis. It is, doubtless, the Great or | but little space. One plant in my garden, | 
Bastard Lavender known to distillers. which has been in my possession for more 
In the Alps the. Lavender is, when | than twenty years, has only attained a dia- 
in bloom, very beautiful when the bees are | meter of about 2 feet, and is just about 2 foot 
attracted by its perfume. The Great Laven-| high. But then, in both my former and my 
der lives from fifteen to twenty years in| present gardens, it is fully exposed to wind 
ordinary soils, the bushes measuring several] | and is thus checked somewhat in growth, 
yards in circumference. L. delphinensis, | although perfectly happy—so far, at least, ‘as 
though not so large, is very sweetly scented. | I can see. i ; 
Both kinds stand the winter, and do not, JLike other specimens of this Spirzea, this 
suffer in very dry weather. individual plant has a share of the sole de- 
fect to which the species is liable, and that 
HONEYSUCKLES ON ARCHES, | His"or the branches when old. ‘The sole 
= XX 7 y ‘ . c . 
ARBOURS, AND W ALLS. remedy for this seems to be hard pruning 
We have many more showy climbing plants, | back, and this will not only give prettier 
but the Honeysuckles give us some beautiful | plants, but will make the shrub even dwarfer 
things, precious because of their fragrance. | than before. I prefer to have this done just 
For clambering over an archway in the gar- | after the plant has flowered insummer. The 
den, training up one of the piers of a wall, | young growths which come at the base will 
or covering an arbour, the Honeysuckle is | soon remove any bareness, and the aspect of 
admirable. The ease with which this plant | the specimen, together with its free-flower- 
can be grown makes it a favourite with those | ing, will be greatly improved. 
who can give little attention to their flowers, | This charming little shrub was omitted 
and in gardens great and small we often find | from the original edition of the late Mr.- 
this plant in one or more of its forms. Our | George Nicholson’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Garden- 
common Honeysuckle, Lonicera_ Pericly- | ing,’ but its description appears in the 1900 
menum, is one of the best of all, and its little | supplement, to which those desirous of ob- 
cornucopia-like flowers, in scented and pretty | taining a full botanical description are re- 








clusters, aré charming with their delicate 'ferred. It is easily increased from cuttings. 
colouring. Then we have Lonicera Capri- S. hea 

folium, with yellower flowers, but also hi 

sweetly. scented. L. etrusca is also a fine MAGNOLIA CONSPICUA AND M. C. 


kind, with its flowers of a pretty yellow and | 
purple, and pleasantly scented as well. L. 
japonica is not so hardy as these, but is a 
general favourite, with its rather reddish 
flowers, while its variety, brachypoda or 
flexuosa, has yellow flowers. Both of these 
are prized for their graceful habit, and the 
variety with variegated leaves, and called 
aureo-reticulata, is a much-appreciated 
plant, its habit making it excellent for arches | 
and arbours. It requires a sheltered place in 
northern gardens, however. ‘There are 
others of worth, but among these named will 
be found sufficient for the majority af 
gardens. 

The Honeysuckles do not require such rich | 
soil as many climbers, and when japonica is 
grown out-of-doors it is benefited by some | 
lime rubbish about it, not only for the likings 
of the plant, but also to ensure more 
thorough drainage. Deep digging is, how- 
ever, beneficial for these fine climbing plants. 
Their training does not require much con- 
sideration. Weak growths may be thinned 
out, and, where covering arches and arbours, 
they should be fastened only as far as 1s 
necessary for free passage beneath for the 
passers under the arches or into the arbours. 
On a wall, they should be washed occasion- 
ally with some insecticide, as green-fly 18 
often most troublesome to them there, and 
will render the plants unsightly if neglected. 

a 


SOULANGEANA. 


WHEN early-flowering trees and shrubs are 
being planted, several specimens of the de- 
ciduous Magnolias, particularly M.  con- 
spicua and its variety, M. c. Soulangeana, 
should be included. The value of, these 
early-flowering Magnolias for spring adorn- 
ment has long been recognised, but they are 
not made use of by planters when laying out 
or improving gardens to anything like the 
extent their intrinsic beauty demands. They 
come into bloom at a time when their flowers 
meet with just appreciation, as there are 
then but few other trees or shrubs blossoming 
to attract attention. The blooms are also 
large, pure white in the case of M. con- 
spicua, and white suffused with purple in the 
M. c. Soulangeana; they emit a delightful 
fragrance, last a long time in perfection, and 
by no means the least desirable feature is 
| that they are produced in great profusion. 
Their root requirements are not in any way 
exacting, as they flourish in almost any kind 
of soil, and the growths are unaffected by our 
winters. Owing to their flowering so early, 
the blooms are somewhat liable to be spoilt 
by frost if the bushes are planted so that the 
morning sun strikes them before the air has 
become warm enough to dispel the frost. If 
this fact is borne in mind, and the positions 
chosen for them are sheltered from the east 
by trees or shrubs, the flowers then sustain 
little or no damage, and, as has already been 
pointed out, remain in good condition for 
some time. A short time since I saw a very 
fine specimen of M. conspicua some 20 feet 
high, which occupied a full southern position, 
and not far removed from the house. in the 
grounds of which it was growing. This was 
crowded with bloom, and formed a very 
handsome object, affording proof, if any 
were necessary, of its value for enhancing the 
floral display in the garden in the early 
spring months. 





THE BULLATE S8PIRMA 
(SPIRHA CRISPIFOLIA). 


VARIED as are the shrubby Spirzeas in ap- 
pearance, the charming little shrub from 
Japan, known as §. bullata or crispifolia, is 
unique. It is, truly, such a shrub as is ap- 
propriate to the Japanese garden, and har- 
monises well with the Maples and _ other 
plants from the same country. Apart from 
this, however, it is one of the most distinct 
and beautiful little deciduous shrubs we pos- 
sess for the rock or Japanese garden. Its 
stature is such as adapts it in a high degree 
for the rock-garden, as it only grows to about 
1 foot or 13 feet high. Then the bullate, by 
which is meant ‘‘blistered or puckered,” 
foliage is extremely pretty, while, besides this 
feature, the small leaves, of a dark green 
above and lighter below, are crenated in a 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Flowering trees.—Without doubt these 
have been, or are, very beautiful in their 
fresh spring bloom this year. How much do 
not only our gardens, but our streets, owe 
‘to the early flowering trees all can have so 
abundantly to-day? It is rather odd to find 


these trees more plentiful in suburban dis- 


| nate. 
so very beautiful, snowy-white Amelanchiers, 


planted during the last twenty years, many 


of these flowering trees being so employed, 


than in some old and more pretentious gar- 
dens, where lofty but dull-hued trees domi- 
Almonds, double Peaches, just now 


rich red Crabs, golden Laburnums, double 
pink and crimson Thorns, also double white 
and pink Cherries, and scarlet Chestnuts are 


some of the trees which can be purchased 


cheaply, and do not grow unduly large. But 
there is one such tree, the single-flowered * 
weeping Cherry (Cerasus sinensis pendula), 


| which seems to be found only in the Royal 


Horticultural Society’s gardens at Wisley, 
that can hardly be called common, but is, 
when in bloom, one of the most graceful, as 
well as most beautiful, of all these early- 


| flowering trees.—K. §. 


Almonds in town gardens.—One is im- 
pressed with the value of these in small 
gardens in suburban districts. This season 
I have seen them in many places a mass of 
bloom, and nothing can be more lovely. 
Within sight of my house are several large 
trees, from 20 feet to 30 feet high, literally 
covered with bloom. The colour varies con- 
siderably, in some almost white, in others 
bright pink. Evidently the soil has some- 
thing to do with the colour, as I have noticed 
that when growing on a heavy, moist soil, 
the colour is very poor. In the west on such 
a soil the trees grew well enough, but seldom 
flowered satisfactorily. Added to this, the 
damp, moist air produced leaf-blister, which 
paralysed the growth in spring, clean growth 
being only made with warmth, and this, being 
so late, seldom ripenéd. Dwellers near to and 
in towns should plant the Almond. Nothing 
is more easy to keep within bounds by prun- 
ing. When associated with Laburnums, 
Thorns, Mountain Ash, Prunus Pissardi, 
Lilacs, ete., a long season of bloom may be 
had in a limited space. Everyone having 
space should plant the double forms, these 
being richer in colour, but needing a good 
position to do well.—WeEsT SURREY. 

Andromeda polifolia (the Marsh Andro- 
meda).—This is one of the most interesting 
and beautiful of our native shrubs. It is a 
native not only of Britain, but of the other 
countries of Northern Europe, and is also 
spread over the eastern portion of North 
America, being found, as a rule, in peaty, 
‘boggy situations. It is now in flower, and 
will remain so, more or less, for some months 
to come. It is attractive, not only for its 
delicate pale pink flowers, but also for the 
intense green of its foliage. Perhaps on ac- 
count of its wide distribution it as a very 
variable plant, and Loudon enumerates no 
less than eight varieties differing in size and 
shape of both flower and leaf. Its leaves are 
each 1} inches long, but the varying width 
makes them either linear or lanceolate; they 
are, however, invariably glaucous beneath 
and of the darkest glossy green above; the 
apex, too, is always pointed, and the midrib 
prominent. The corolla is bell-shaped, but 
much inflated towards the base, the five teeth 
being tipped with red. The damp, peaty 
soil of its native habitats should be imitated 
as nearly as possible to obtain the best re- 
sults. It may be propagated by seeds or by 
layers.—K. 


Forsythia suspensa.—Just as one sometimes 
notices in a village many of the cottage walle covered 
with the yellow blossoms of Jasminum nudiflorum. in 
the early days of the year, and later, as the spring 
advances, with the brilliant red flowers of Pyrus 
japonica, so occasionally one observes how in certain 
districts the pale-yellow blooms of Forsythia sus- 
pensa are general favourites. It has, however, to be 
said that in some localities the Forsythia is little 
known. My plant, which is trained on a wire frame, 
has again been a mass of flowers this season, and I 
would advise those who desire a really very pretty 
yellow climber for a wall or for a bush in the garden 
to order one from any dealer of hardy plants. Any 
pruning needful should be done after flowering. 
Trained on a warm wall the Forsythia may often be 
had in bloom almost simultaneously with the yellow 
Jasmine—in fact, I have in mild winters had both in 
bloom together at the beginning of March.—F. W. D. 





Our advertisers feel, when they have an 
inquiry through GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
that it comes from®a genuine gardener, who 
means business, and does not write from idle 
curiosity. So if they mention GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED when writing, our readers may 
be sure that their inquiries will receive 
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most pleasing way. Then the flowers, which | 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ORCHIDS. 


GROWING ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 
I HAVE several plants of Odontoglossum, and shall 
be glad if you would kindly help me as to their culti- 
vation.—SHORTLANDS. 


[The majority of the Odontoglossums, as 
O. crispum, O. Pescatorei (a flowering spike 


_tilators during the day, but 


of which is here figured), O. triumphans, O. | 


luteo-purpureum, O. Halli, O. Rossi, O. Cer- 


vantesi, etc., require to be grown in a cool | 


house, and as a rule, from this time until the 
end of August, no fire-heat is necessary, but 
after that period, and through the winter, 


A flowering spike of Odontoglossum Pescatorei. 


no more fire-heat should be used than is ab- | 
solutely necessary to prevent the temperature | 


from falling below 45 degs., but if a tem- 
perature of 50 degs. can be maintained with- 
out unduly heating the hot-water pipes, it 
will be all the better for the plants. To 
keep the heat as low as possible, it is always 
advisable to cover the roof of the house every 
evening at dusk. To carry these alpine 
plants safely through a hot summer, the 
inside temperature should be kept as low as 
possible, with an outside thermometer re gis- 
tering from 70 degs. to 80 degs. in the shade, 
and sometimes from 5 degs. to 10 degs. 
higher. One of the greatest mistakes that 
can be made is to open the ventilators, both 
top and bottom, at the same time, as a far 
larger amount of dry air is admitted than 
ean be kept properly moistened. Constant 








| ciently counteract this evil. 
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syringing and damping down will not suffi- | 
The proper | 
course to follow is to admit only as much air | 
as can be kept well charged with moisture 
therefore ventilate through the bottom ven. | 
through the 
night, if the weather is warm, and no drying 
2 , ying 
winds are prevalent, use freely both top and 
bottom ventilators. The best temperature 
it is possible to maintain is a few degrees 
lower than the outside air. The atmosphere 
inside should be well charged with moisture 
during the early morning and again during 
the afternoon and evening, but for a few 
hours during the middle of the day it is 
advisable to allow it to become somewhat 
drier than usual. These plants require to be | 


of the glass, but it must be put on with the 
sun shining directly on the roof, so that it will 
dry quickly. During the operation the 
plants must be removed or carefully pro- 
tected with some kind of shade inside. The 
side lights and ends may also be stippled, 
afterwards tacking on some ordinary canvas 
shading. At the present time the watering 
of the plants requires considerable care, be- 
cause for the next few months Odontoglos- 
sums have less to do as regards rooting and 
growing than at any other season of the 
year. The plants delight in being kept moist 
at the root, but it is injurious to keep the 
compost always in a saturated condition, as 
such treatment will cause the old roots to 
decay. The best plan is to carefully look 


| over the plants two or three times every 


well shaded at all times, especially when the 
sun is powerful enough to raise the tem- | 
perature above 60 degs. The best shading 
arrangement is the outside roller blinds, 
raised about 6 inches or 8 inches above the 
glass. This will allow a current of air to 
pass between the blinds and the glass, which 
is important towards keeping down the tem- | 
perature during very hot weather. The | 
blinds can be made either of the ordinary 
canvas, or those known as lattice-woed 
blinds. In addition to these blinds, it is 
advisable to use a permanent wash shading, 
made from one of the many preparations 
which are advertised. If you care to make | 
a preparation of your own, you can do so | 
with ordinary flour and water, formed into 
a mixture the consistency of paint. This 
should be thinly stippled on to the outside | 





| genus which has a wider 


week, and water only those whose compost 
has become moderately dry.] 





TREATMENT OF CYPRIPEDIUMS. 
A FRIEND has just given me several plants of Cypri- 
pedium. As I am quite a novice, I shall be glad if 
you will please give me some hints as to how to 
grow them, dealing more particularly with the soil 
they require and the watering.— KENT. 

[Among Orchids there is probably no other 
geographical range 
than Cypripediums, and not knowing the 
species or varieties you cultivate, if 1s im- 


| possible to give precise directions as to their 


individual requirements. Presuming that 
your collection consists of such well-known 
kinds as C. insigne, C. Boxalli, C. villosum, 
C. barbatum, C. venustum, C. purpuratum, 
etc., a few hints as to their treatment, we 
hope, may prove acceptable to you. These 
plants may be cultivated in a eool inter- 
mediate house, with the summer temperature 
by day about the same as that advised for the 
Udontoglossums, but with a slightly higher 
temperature than the cool-house by night. 
During winter the temperature at all times 
should be several degrees higher than that 
of the cool-house. The plants should be very 
carefully shaded from all bright sunshine, 
or their leaves will quickly assume an un- 
healthy hue. Plenty of moisture must be 
sustained in the atmosphere of the house. 
This may be done by well damping the floor 
and between the pots several times during 
the day, especially when the sun is warm and 
bright, but in cold, sunless weather less twill 
suffice. During the spring, summer, and 
early autumn months they should be regu- 
larly sprayed overhead with tepid rain- 
water as soon as the temperature of the 
house commences to rise in the morning, and 
again in the afternoon about an hour before 
the sun ceases to shine on the house. In ex- 
ceptionally hot, dry weather, a gentle spray- 
ing overhead in the middle of the day will 
induce strong, healthy growth. During the 
summer months these plants, if properly 
potted in a well-drained compost, will ap- 
preciate a thorough watering at the root 
at least once a week; pot-bound plants will 
require a good soaking every three or four 
days. For a few weeks after each plant has 


| bloomed, it will not require nearly so much 


water, but over-dryness should be avoided at 
all times. Well-rooted plants appreciate a 
little weak cow-manure just before they 
begin to push up their flower-spikes. If the 
plants are sponged over occasionally, it will 
do much towards keeping the growths clean 
and free from insect pests. ] 


NOTES A 


Growing Dendrobiums.—I would 
favour if you would insert an answer to the follow- 
ing:—I have a few Orchids, chiefly Dendrobiums. I 
would be much obliged if you could give me a few 
hints as to the treatment of them, watering in parti- 
cular?—A. B. 

[As a rule, Dendrobiums may be grown 1n 
a warm, evenly-balanced, moist atmosphere, 
and where ventilation is carefully afforded 
on all favourable occasions. The ordinary 
plant stove, where Crotons, Ixoras, Stepha- 
notis, and other fine-foliaged plants thrive, 
is also a very suitable place for the majority 
of Dendrobiums during their season of 
growth. There are a few varieties, such as 
D. infundibulum, D. Jamesianum, D. Vic- 
toria Regina, D. subclausum, D. lngus- 
forme, D. teretifolium, and D. Kingianum, 
which thrive best in a cool intermediate 
house, or, failing such a structure, they may 


ND REPLIES. 
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be grown successfully with the Odontoglos- 
sums, while such well-known species as D. 
Wardianum, D. crassinode, D. triadenium, 
D. chrysotis (Hookerianum), D. Falconeri, 
and its variety giganteum, do better in a 
Cattleya or warm intermediate house tem- 
perature than they do in the great heat that 
is sometimes recommended for them. Where 
plants of this genus have been recently potted, 
an operation that is usually performed during 
April and May, the present is a critical time 
as regards affording water. If the plants are 
potted firmly in a fresh, open compost, 
2 inches or 8 inches in thickness, water must 
be applied carefully, just sufficient being 
given to keep the surface of the potting mate- 
rial moderately moist. A safe plan is to 
sprinkle the soil whenever it appears to be 
dry, using a fine sprayer or fine-rosed water- 
ing-can for the purpose, and it is advisable 
that the compost around the edge of the pot 
should be kept moister than in the centre. 
This will induce the young roots to find their 
way to the sides of the pot, and thereby be- 
come quickly re-established. When the 
young growths are in full activity, and roots 
become plentiful, water copiously, but even 
then care must be taken not to water a 
plant until the compost has become properly 
dry, as the slightest stagnation or sourness 
is detrimental to their welfare. During warm 
summer weather, and while the plants are 
growing freely, they will be greatly bene- 
fited by having their foliage lightly sprayed 
over two or three times a day, .the latest 
spraying being done early enough in the 
afternoon to allow the foliage to become 
thoroughly dry before the temperature begins 
to fall in the evening. Moisture on the 
leaves, with a falling temperature, is fre- 
quently the cause of spot, which is so often 
seen on these plants. Toward the end of the 
growing season, gradually inure the plants to 
more sunlight, and as each plant completes 
its new pseudo-bulb, which may be seen when 
the terminal leaf is finished, remove them to 
a cool vinery or greenhouse, and gradually 
expose the plants to full sunshine. Water 
must then be considerably reduced in quan- 
tity, and only sufficient be afforded to pre- 
vent the pseudo-bulbs shrivelling. When 
the flower-buds appear, give a little more 
water to the roots, and place the plants in a 
slightly warmer atmosphere. | 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 





INSECT PESTS. 

Tue season of the year is at hand when we 
may expect many of the insect foes which 
prey upon our hardy fruit-trees to put in an 
appearance, and it therefore. behoves the 
fruit-grower to be on the alert. Those who 
take the pains to thoroughly wash their trees 
and walls during the winter months have not 
the same cause to dread the opening of 
spring as those who adopt a let-alone policy 
and let matters take their course. When 
winter washing is practised and persistently 
followed up year after year, it undoubtedly 
reduces the number of insects which infest 
fruit-trees in our gardens, and, although we 
can never hope to entirely banish them alto- 
gether, such means go a long way towards 
attaining that end, Wall-trees should be in- 
spected, if not daily, certainly at very fre- 
quent intervals, when, if any insects are 
found to have effected a lodgment, remedial 
measures may at once be adopted. These 
prompt measures mean a great saving of time 
and labour in the long run, and the trees, by 
being so quickly rid of their enemies, expe- 
rience no check whatever as far as growth is 
concerned. It is one of the greatest mistakes 
that can be made to allow aphides, for in- 
stance, to become securely fixed on wall-fruit 
trees before taking steps to eradicate them. 
In the meantime, the foliage becomes curled 
and so badly infested that it is a difficult 
matter to reach them with an insecticide, 
while the young shoots get crippled in their 
growth, a condition from which it takes them 
a long time to recover. Many a case of 
failure in Peach-growing outdoors may be 
traced to this cause alone. In spite of this, 
one often has to hear that the soil or climate 
is to blame, while the true cause of failure 
is seldom or never admitted. 

As soon as insects are discovered, energetic 

















measures should at once be adopted, for if 
they are once allowed to gain a footing, they | 
will prove troublesome for a long time to 
come. It is not so much a matter of using 
this and that kind of insecticide as applying 
them at the right moment, because, if they 
possess the killing powers claimed for them, 
the first application will settle the insects 
while they are as yet in a feeble condition. | 
Weather conditions should always be taken 
into account, for it is a mistake to use in- 
secticides when the weather is dull and cold, 
with the wind perhaps blowing from the cast. 
If possible, choose a bright, warm day, and 
apply the remedies early enough to allow the | 
young and tender foliage to dry again before 
evening. Should a spell of dull, cold weather 
occur, such as would render the use of in- 
secticides rather risky, then fall back on 
Tobacco-powder for the time being, and apply 
it with a puff to all the affected parts of the 


trees. This will hold the enemy in check 
until the more effectual remedies can be 
applied. 


THE BLACK CURRANT-MITE. 


IN spite of warnings respecting the Black 
Currant-mite, it still continues to work mis- 
chief among Currant-bushes. Somehow, no 
one seems to note its existence on the bushes 
and it is found to be as abundant relatively 
in small gardens as in market gardens until 
there is a great falling off in Currant produc- 
tion. Even then the deficiency is apt to be 
ascribed to anything but the right cause, until 
the grower is told the cause is an attack of 
the Currant-mite, and that if looked for with 
a powerful glass he will find the creature in 
great force in his barren Currant-buds. By 
that time probably the bushes are doomed, 
the mite having permeated practically every 
newly-formed bud, and of these not one will 
the following year be fruitful. Wherever 
there are Black Currant-bushes the closest 
watch for big or swollen, and especially 
burst buds, should be made, every such bud 
being at once picked off and burnt. No 
sacrifice of fruit is made by this practice, and 
myriads of the insects may be destroyed. 

I have just been re-reading a very valuable 
paper on this mite compiled by Mr. Murray 
Thomson and published in the journal of the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society 
The paper gives in very vivid form the results 
of enquiries made of the life-history of the 
mite and its general course of conduct, as 
well as of transmigration from bud to bud 
and bush to bush, by Mr. Cecil Warburton, of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, as well as of 
observations made by others, and it does to 
my mind present the most complete account 
of the insect that I have yet seen in any 
publication. But it oddly concludes with a 
statement made by Mr. Thomson that fre- 
quent sprayings or gentle syringings of the 
Black Currant-bushes during the period from 
the middle of May till the middle of July, 
with the liquid-manure or drainage from cow- 
sheds, was found to be a very potent remedy. 
How, or why, except that the ammonia found 
in such liquor was destructive to the insect, 
it is not stated. Assuming that the latter is 
the case, it may be easy where liquid-manure 
is not obtainable to make ammoniacal liquid, 
and employ that in place of the other. What 
the effect of such sprayings would be on the 
fruit, assuming there were any, it is also not 
stated. Assuming, also, that in the cases which 
were tested with apparently good results, 
there was little or no fruit to injure, it does 
seem that more drastic treatment of cutting 
down the bushes to the ground, burning every 
portion, and waiting a year to get new and 
possibly clean growths, was the best course to 
adopt. 

The paper indicates that nothing is gained 
by removal of the soil about the bushes or 
dressing it with gas lime, inasmuch as the 
insects do not hibernate in the soil. But, on 
the other hand, it is just possible that where 
the soil has become poor or exhausted about 
the roots its removal and replacing with first 
a dressing of well-decayed manure, and on 
that quite fresh, fertile soil, would have very 
potent effects in stimulating strong growth 
and stout buds. It is just possible that in the 


cases mentioned by Mr. Murray Thomson 
these liquid-manure sprayings were very help- 
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ful to the roots, as, of course, much of the 
liquid must have found its way to them. 
Very interesting reading is that which 
shows how the mite projects itself onward on 
the old and no doubt exhausted buds in its 
efforts to reach new buds, where its destruc- 
tive operations can be renewed. This erect 
action seems to be due to effort to catch on to 
some passing insect, such as the Currant- 
aphis, and thus be conveyed to fresh pas- 
tures. Failing such conveyance, it will make 
a leap, and possibly alight where it can find 
food. The conclusion seems to be that 
myriads of these pests die in that way, and 
are thus unable to do further mischief. 
Ae: 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pear-leaves blighted.—I enclose some bits of 
blighted Pear-leaves, I cannot say how. One tree 
has not been planted more than two years by a 
south wall, and the other about six years, so that 
it cannot be deep-rooting in both cases. If you 
can explain how it is brought about I shall be 
pleased.—H. HOCcKIN. 


[The Pear-leaves that you send have been 


| attacked by the Pear-leaf blister mite (Phyto- 
| pus pyri). 


As soon as this attack is noticed 
in the spring, the leaves should be picked off 
and burned, and the rest sprayed with 
paraffin emulsion, seeing to it that the insec- 
ticide is applied to the undersides of the 
leaves. It would probably be useful in the 
winter—say, in January or December—to 
spray the tree with the caustic alkali wash.] 


The Pear-leaf blister-mite (West Park).— 
The leaves of your Pear-trees are infested 
with the Pear-leaf blister-mite (Phytopus 
pyri) and the best thing you can do if but 
few leaves have been attacked is to pick them 
off and burn them. On the other hand, if 
they are too numerous to do this, you had 
better spray them with a suitable insecticide 
as soon as the fruit is set. An excellent in- 
secticide for this purpose is soluble paraffin, 
which procure and mix according to direc- 
tions, and apply in the form of a spray, 
being careful to thoroughly wet the under as 
well as the upper surface of the leaves with 
it. Repeat the application three or four 
times, allowing an interval of four or five 
days to elapse between each spraying, and 
in the winter months well spray the trees— 
say, in November, and again at the end of 
January—with the caustic alkali wash 6o 
often mentioned and recommended in the 
pages of this journal. 

The black Vine-weevil (IV. S.).—The in- 
sects you sent were specimens of the black 
Vine-weevil (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus). You 
cannot do better than search for the insects 
at night, placing a white sheet under the 
plants they are infesting, so that, if they 
fall when a light is thrown on them, which 
they often do, they may be easily seen, as 
these weevils hide themselves during the day. 
It is useful to tie small bundles of hay or 
dry Moss on some of the principal branches 
and stems, so as to afford them the shelter 
they require. These traps should be 
examined every morning.-——G. 5S. S. 

Tortoise in garden (Harold Lakin).—The tortoise 
is not of very much use in a garden, being a veget- 
arian, feeding on Lettuces and other green food. 
The hedgehog is more useful in destroying insects, 
slugs, snails, and worms when he can be prevailed 
upon to remain within the bounds of the kitchen 
garden. If turned out into the garden your tortoise 
should be supplied with sopped bread at regular 
hours. If this be placed in the same spot it will 
goon learn to come tp it at feeding-times. Lettuce 
and Dandelion may be added to its bill-of-fare if it 
has not free access to green food in its growing state. 
If you let it wander about the garden through the 
summer it will take care of itself during the winter 
months by burying itself in the softest corner it can 
find, although, unless the soil is naturally light and 
dry, it would be advisable to take it indoors upon 
its becoming sluggish in the autumn, and place it in 
a hamper or box filled with soft hay. It will remain 
dormant during the winter if kept in a cool place; 
should, however, it wake up at any time some food, 
such as bread-and-milk, should be offered it. 


Marguerite Daisy shoot injured (W.).—The 
leaf is attacked by the grub of the Marguerite Daisy- 
fly (Phytomyza affinis), and the best way of destroy- 
ing this insect is by holding the leaves up to the 
light so that you can see through them; the posi- 
tion of the grub can then easily be seen. Pinching 
the leaf at that part will kill the grub. As there are 
several broods of this insect during the summer it is 
well to kill all of the first brood that can be found. 





Will correspondents and advertisers kindly 
note that our telephone number is 10402 Central, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, 
London, H.C. ? 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE BAYONNE DAFFODIL IN GRASS. 
SoME years ago, hearing that this, like some 
other Narcissi, did not always do well in 
ordinary garden soil, I had the thought of 
putting it in Grass in several places, and I 
am glad to say it has not disappointed me. 
In the case figured, it was a dry, steep, slop- 
ing bank below a plantation of Heaths. I 
stuck a few small bulbs in, and they seemed 
improving every year. I think this is one 
of the most precious Daffodils for delicate 
colour and brilliancy, and wherever there 
are grassy places it seems welcome—even a 
few tufts at the bases of trees are charming. 
Cut for the house, its effect is very good 
indeed. I believe it is a native of the country 
round Biarritz, and hence we call it the 
Bayonne Daffodil. 

Mr. Peter Barr, writing to us re this Daffo- 


dil, says:—‘‘I can tell you all about this | 


plant, as I have been all over its habitats. 
As you know, Parkinson figured it, and then 


| 








pure white and reddish-pink. This was Sut- 
ton’s strain, and, as double Daisies, really a 
wonderful strain. 
tion of a-rich self red, such as is the old but 
small-flowered blood-red double Daisy, to 
make the strain perfect. More perfect flowers 
I have never seen. It is astonishing such 
very remarkable strains should be raised from 


It only needs the produc- | 


seed, and that, too, from a sowing made only | 


a year ago. Really, these Daisies, though 
perennials, are treated simply as annuals.— 


D. 





THE AURICULA. 
THE usual April exhibition of show and 
alpine Auriculas of the National Society, 
held on the 20th ult. at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Hall, Westminster, was sadly shorn of 


its customary extent and interest, because | 
| the date fixed proved to be much too early for 


the general body of amateur growers. As a 
consequence, competition was poor, and in 
the classes for show or edged flowers there 


| was too much evidence that the plants had 


been somewhat pushed on in warmth. Seeing 


show section, are of striking formation. Dur- 
ing many long years growers worked at the 
production of certain ideals in the flowers, 
and they seem now to have found them in 
almost rich profusion. ‘To many, in the 
edged section, especially of the whites and 
greys, there may seem little difference. It is 
found in the density of the farina, creating 
the white edges, or the less dense powder, 
forming the grey edges. But with the greens, 


| thus lacking farina, there can be no question 
| of distinctness, as these have their edges and 


their non-powdered foliage, in marked con- 
trast to their compeers just named. ‘The 
great features of a true Auricula of the edged 
section are that the stem bearing the scape 
must be stiff and erect. The scape of flowers, 
varying in number, must have each pip 
clearly defined, and not crowded, and, so 
far as possible, all pips of equal size. They 
must also be rounded. In the centre of each 


pip must be a golden cup, containing a com- 
pact cluster of stamens, or pollen-bearing 
anthers, which is commonly known as the 
cup 


thrum. This and thrum form not 





The Bayonne Daffodil (Narcissus pallidus precox) growing in a dry bank. 


it seemed lost. I reintroduced it by bulbs 
from Bayonne. I traced it from the Hautes 
Pyrenees, where it was shown me as a small 
form under the name of N. minor, through 
the Basses Pyrenees, in various places 


along the Atlantic, always in chalk soil, | 


till I reached the granitic soil of Portugal. 
From the Hautes Pyrenees to the borders of 
Portugal the only Narcissi are  sulphur- 


coloured, whether Ajax or Corbularia; after | 


that they are generally yellow, with rare 
exceptions, these exceptions being bicolor 
forms.”’ 





Seedling double Daisies.—Although these 
very fine seedling Daisies are frequently 
shown in small numbers, the plants occasion- 
ally being named, at the Royal Horticultural 
meetings, I have nowhere seen them in such 
profusion as at Sandhurst Lodge, Berks, 
where they are planted in the late autumn 
as edgings to long borders. When I visited 
those gardens recently these Daisies were in 
profuse bloom, the flowers generally being of 
great size, quite 2 inches over, and of the 
most perfect double form. The colours were 





that Auriculas will do so well in cold-frames 
or greenhouses that is not the kind 
treatment to be advised for amateurs. As 
usual, the chief exhibitor in both shows 
and alpines was Mr. Jas. Douglas, of Great 
Bookham, whose collection is the largest in 
the kingdom. His and a few other alpines 
were earlier and very beautiful. They of all 
others present to amateurs ideal Auriculas. 
It is rather unfortunate that in relation to 
such uncertain flowers as Auriculas the date 
for a show should be fixed so long beforehand. 
Spring flowers are, for their development, 
necessarily dependent on the season, and 
while seasons seldom affect summer flowers, 
they do spring flowers, such as Auriculas, 
materially. Then, it is not possible to pre- 
maturely force these plants into bloom. Cer- 
tainly, with the aid of very gentle warmth, 
something can be done to promote earlier 
blooming, but Auriculas are very impatient 


of heat, and are apt to become somewhat | 


out of character, and in such case their 
chances of securing prizes are poor. 


of | 





Auricula flowers, especially those of the | 


| edging. 


merely indispensable, but beautiful features 
in any exhibition flower. Surrounding the 
cup is a ring of pure white paste, having so 
much bedy that it looks as if laid on with a 
fine brush. Next comes the ground, which 
has a clear edging next the paste, but to- 
wards the margin of the petals becomes irre- 
gular. That ground is of red, chocolate, 
violet, crimson, or similar dark hue. Finally 
comes the white, grey, or green edging, and 
this wonderful flower is complete. In the 
case of self flowers, the cup, thrum, and 
white paste are there, but the margin or 
ground is pure self of some rich dark hue, 
or of a clear golden yellow, there being no 
Fancy Auriculas are seedlings, 
which occasionally crop up even from the 
finest strains, that, while having good centres, 
have margins of buff or some quaint colour, 


| such aS would debar them from inclusion in 


either of the recognised show sections, Very 
few Auricula fanciers trouble to grow them. 
To the average amateur, without doubt the 
alpine Auricula possesses the superior attrac- 
tion. The plants of these are more hardy, 
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are less difficult to grow, are less costly, and | 
on the whole give more effect, than do 
the shows. In this section no farina is seen, 
They have, doubtless, originated from diverse 
species. They have no edges to the flowers, 
but their grounds are broad margins to the 
pips, usually of some dark or clearly defined 
colour, in some instances fully self, and in 
others slightly shaded paler towards the edges 
of the petals. There are florally only two) 
sections—those. having golden centres or | 
circles round the eyes, and those having white | 
or cream circles or paste. Both are un- 
doubtedly beautiful, but preference must be 
given to those having golden centres, as these 
serve to light up the flowers with the greater | 
brilliance All must have golden cups and | 
thrums, the petals being of good size and 
substance, flattened and rounded. Plants | 
carrying two or three trusses of these flowers, 
when fully expanded, are charming. There | 
is no hardy spring flower grown in pots that 
can lay claim to greater beauty than do these | 
alpine Auriculas. 

Improved varieties of shows come very | 
slowly. The best named ones have such per- 
fection of form and markings it is very diffi- 
cult to improve upon them. Alpines have re- 
markable perfection of form and colour also, | 
but still, do admit of yet further develop- 
ment. For that reason the amateur grower 
may find great interest in raising a batch of | 
seedlings occasionally, as, if the flowers pro- 
ducing the seed have been first carefully cross- | 
fertilised with pollen from other flowers, there | 
is always a chance that something specially | 
good may result. It is true, seedlings grow | 
slowly, but as the plants have long lives, 
patience is well repaid. Auriculas of 
both sections, and the alpines especially, may | 
be grown well during the winter in a cold | 
greenhouse or frame. They do best when | 
they come slowly into bloom, and in such 
ease the flowers are of longer endurance. 
While not gross feeders, or needing much pot- 
room—for it is a mistake to overpot them— 
Auriculas need a good, substantial compost, | 
which should consist of fully four parts of | 
gocd, turfy loam, that has been several | 
months stacked, and one part each of well- | 
decayed hot-bed manure and of equally well- 
decayed leaf-soil, with a moderate infusion 
of silver-sand. The plants, once got into 
5-inch pots, may remain in those for fully a 
year. A good time for repotting is so soon 
as the bloom is over, as just then new roots | 
are made. After repotting, and especially | 
when side shoots have been taken off to grow | 
on into flowering plants, stand the plants in | 
a close frame for a few weeks to assist root 
action. During the summer the best place 
for them is a cold-frame looking north, and | 
partially shaded during hot sunshine. Aphis 
or fly is apt to infest the plants in dry 
weather; but, as each plant is small, these 
insects can easily be washed off by using a 
small brush and plenty of water. A dip into 
Tobacco-water afterwards kills any remain- 
ing. JNO DY 











DAFFODILS FROM SEED. 


seed is so simple that anyone possessing the 
most elementary knowledge of gardening may 


undertake the work with every prospect of | 
| flowers, going over them daily for about a 


success. I do not mean that it is an easy 


matter to raise new kinds, that will be so | 


fine and distinct that they will be of com- 
mercial value. The fact is that those who 
are engaged in raising new forme of the Nar- 
eissus family possess advantages 


engage seriously in the work of hybridisation. 
If your readers will look into the lists of 
some of our trade specialists, they will then 


find that one or more novelties are annually | 


offered at very high prices. ‘Those new kinds 
represent, of course, the latest development 
of the Daffodil, and have been selected from 
thousands of seedlings, many of which may 
be good, but not sufficiently distinct to war- 
rant their being put in such a place of 
honour. 


the raiser’s chances of obtaining something 
really good are in converse proportion to the 
number of seedlings he may raise annually. 
The man who sows a hundred seeds cannot 
reasonably expect so much as his neighbour, 
who may sow a thousand seeds. 


If both 


| reckoned 


| that good early kind, the Tenby. 


which | 
severely handicap others who may desire to 





Given the requisite amount of skill, | 


work on similar lines, the victory will be with | double with other varieties, but did not get 


the big battalions. It will also be easily 


| understood that these who have been fortu- | 


nate enough to raise varieties of exceptional 
merit have gained a lead of which it is diffi- 
cult to dispossess them. They will be able 


to use those kinds either as seed-bearers or | 


for pollination for some years before they 
come into the hands of Narcissi growers 
generally. 


good new varieties, as those who have got 
the lead will always be able to keep it; but 


it should be remembered that changes are | 
constantly taking place, and that the good | 
work now being done by some cannot be con- | 
tinued indefinitely, and luck has always to be | 
work on | 


with. One man may 
scientific lines for years without success to 
secure a desired object, another may reach 
the goal at the first attempt. I would, how- 


ever, strongly counsel those who may have a | 


certain amount of ambition to concentrate 
their efforts on a very limited number of the 
newest kinds. These are, of course, dear, 
the prices ranging from ten shillings to two 
pounds the bulb, but I cannot hold out hopes 


| that new kinds having commercial value will 


be obtained in any other way. At the same 
time, I think it a pity that amateurs do not 
make a practice of raising a few seedlings 
annually. Even when seed is taken from 
plants that have not been pollinated, there 


are sure to be variations, for the Daffodil is | 


naturally variable. 

A good many years ago, when I first began 
growing Daffodils, I sowed some seed from 
I did not 
fertilise the flowers, and did not expect any 
variations from the parent, but simply 
wished to increase my stock in an inexpen- 
sive way. I still have the produce of that 
sowing, and can select quite twenty more or 


| less distinct varieties, and, curiously enough, 


nineteen out of twenty are superior to the 
typical form. Several are identical with 
Golden Spur, which shows that that much- 
valued forcing kind is simply a varietal form 
of obvallaris, and did not owe its origin to 
the art of the hybridiser. It is curious to 
note, when these seedlings are in bloom, how 
much they vary, not only in colour, which’ 
ranges from the rich golden-yellow of Golden 
Spur to the soft tint of the common Lent 
Lily, but the difference in stature is equally 
striking, some being quite dwarf, with small 
trumpets; others vigorous, tall-stemmed, 
with expanded trumpets, and some beauti- 
fully fringed. It will, therefore, be seen that 


one never knows what may come from a | 


batch of seedlings. As the saying is, ‘You 
never know your luck’’; but do not forget 
that a new Daffodil is a joy for ever. Varie- 
ties of most things come and go, but the man 
who raises a good Daffodil has permanently 
added to the joys of English gardens. 

Some twenty years ago it came into my 
head to try raising double Daffodils. One of 


'our leading Daffodil-growers stoutly main- 


tained that no double variety ever had or ever 


_ would be raised from seeds. It happened that 
RArstinG these beautiful hardy flowers from | 


the note from him appeared just at the bloom- 
ing-time of the old double and the Tenby, and 
it occurred to me to pollinate the former with 
the latter. I operated on about twenty 


week. Several pods swelled up, but only one 
finished, and this gave twenty-one seeds. 
When I mentioned the fact in The Garden, 
Mr. Peter Barr expressed incredulity, saying 
that I ‘‘might have the purse, but had got 
no money in it.’ As a fact, I obtained 
twenty-one plants, the first one blooming 
five years after sowing. This was a 


| perfectly double flower, distinct from the 


parent, with much of the colour of the pollen 
bearer. I named it Rosette, and have about 
a hundred bulbs of it, and find it useful for 
cutting. The remainder bloomed in the 
course of the three following years. Some 
were very double—much more so than the 
seed-bearer; one especially was simply 
crowded with rich orange petals. In the 
course of seven or eight years they all 


bloomed, and showed a strange degree of | 
| variation, for some were intensely double, 


others were semi-double, and two or three 
were identical with the pollen-bearer. The 
following year I tried again to cross the old 





Some may say that it is little | 
short of hopeless to attempt raising really | 


| other produced a very curious, 
| double 





a single seed, and it then occurred to me 
that I might reverse the order of proceeding. 
I found what I had not suspected—that here 
and there a flower of the old double bore a 
stamen with apparently good pollen. I hap- 
pened at the time to have two bulbs of cer- 
nuus in bloom under glass. These I fer- 
tilised, and obtained a few seeds, from which 
I raised two plants, which in due course 
produced very pretty, perfectly double, pale 
yellow blooms, with creamy-white markings. 
I do not know of any variety like it. I be- 
lieve it to be quite distinct. In succeeding 
years I tried various crosses, with the old 
double as pollen plant, with a certain amount 
of success. I obtained a ercss between it 
and Horsfieldi, which has pale yellow wings, 
the trumpet being quite filled with small 
petals. I also used Emperor, from which I 
got about a dozen doubles, varying in inten- 
sity of colour, and I obtained one double 
from Sir Watkin, which, I think, is worth 
growing. It has very big and what may be 
termed wildly-double blooms. The most 
curious cross was, however, between mos- 
chatus and the old double. I made the cross 
in an idle moment, not in the least expect- 
ing any good result. I obtained, however, 
two plants, one of which was single; the 
perfectly 
little flower, creamy-white, with 
numerous pointed petals. It was a little 
curiosity, but, never strong in growth, it dis- 
appeared one wet winter. One double that 
I obtained—I think, from Emperor—should 
prove of some value, as it is always the latest 
Trumpet to bloom, and is fresh and bright 
when nearly all Daffodils are over. 

Your readers will, therefore, see that 


| double Daffodils can be raised from seeds, 


and I should have obtained many more but 
that I was seriously handicapped by the fact 
that, with the exception of nanus, obvallaris, 
and Emperor, no Daffodil yields seed with 
me in the open ground, so I have been 
obliged to pot the bulbs. Obvallaris crossed 
with nanus gave me a charming series of 
miniature Daffodils. They varied consider- 
ably in height and size of trumpet, but all had 
the bold, upright habit of the mother plant. 
Unfortunately, I lost most of them in a 
very dry season. Other crosses were made 
with various single-flowered kinds, some of 
which were very pretty, but I have never 
troubled to know if they were distinct enough 
to be named. I do know that they have 
given me much pleasure and variety in a very 
inexpensive way. The seed should be sown 
in September in well-drained pots, some 


'rough material being put on dhe drainage, 


and a sprinkling of soot on that to keep out 
worms. Leave space enough for a top-dress- 
ing the following year, as the little bulbs 
should remain two years undisturbed. The 
third autumn from sowing, plant out ino 
ground that has been well sweetened, and 
let them remain until they flower. By sow- 
ing every year, after the fifth season you wil) 
have something to look forward to every 
spring. J, CORNHILL, 
Byfleet. 





Violetta Eileen.—Since the late Dr. Chas. 
Stuart raised and introduced the parent of 
these charming lttle miniature-flowered 
Tufted Pansies, we have now quite an in- 
teresting progeny. One of the qualities of 
the Violettas is that they should be sweet- 
scented, and in almost every instance this is 
most pronounced. In some instances the 
fragrance is noteworthy. Another excellent 
trait in their character is their habit. The 
plants vary, of course, but in most cases they 
develop ideal tufts, and on this account may 
be regarded as Tufted Pansies in the truest 
sense of the term. The variety under notice 
is one of the earliest to come into flower, and 
because of this fact, of special value in the 
spring. The colour of the blossoms may be 
described as a pleasing shade of blue, with 
a rayless yellow eye. The plant blossoms 
with the greatest freedom, and when grouped 
in the rock garden the effect is charming. 
I have a number of plants that have been 
undisturbed for two seasons, and these are 
now tufts of the most beautiful description. 
Dr. Stuart used to say that the Violettas 
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should be allowed to remain in the same 
position two to three years in succession, by 
which time they would be remarkable for 
their beauty, and this I have proved.—D. B. 
CRANE. 


PRIMULA FORRESTI. 


THis new Primula, discovered by Mr. For- 
rest when collecting for The Bees, Limited, 








given to it when shown before the Floral 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on April 20th of this year. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plants for tank.—I am making a cement tank, 
9 feet by 5 feet, 18 inches deep, in sunny position. Can 
you kindly inform me what plants, in pots or other- 
wise, would do well in it? I shall try Crinums and 





Primula Forresti. From a plant shown by The Bees, Ltd., Liverpool. 


Liverpool, in the high Alps of Yunnan, 
China, at an altitude of from 9,000 feet to 
11,000 feet, possesses many points of interest. 
The fragrant flowers, golden-yellow in colour, 
are borne in a clustered umbel on stems about 
9 inches high. The leaves, each about 
4 inches long and 2 inches wide, are sup- 
ported on a strong footstalk, some 5 inches 
long. It is said to be quite hardy in 
Cheshire. The leafage as well as the flowers 
is fragrant. 


; Callas 





A first-class certificate was | 


for summer What others?—J. 


FOWLER WARD. 


plunging. 


[Any of the Crinums recently referred to 
in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED would do quite 
well, but you would not be able to deal with 
them at this time in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. The pots, moreover, should be of large 
size to permit of full development. Far 
better than. the Crinums for so small a tank 
would be the Japanese Irises (I. Kempferi 
or levigata), and these might be dealt with 








at once, and, given strong plants, many would 
flower this year. The pots of these should 
be only partly submerged. Why not content 
yourself with a fairly good central group of 
the Iris, and plant around one or two of the 
Water Lilies, to constitute a permanent fea- 
ture. The Iris is of nearly erect growth, 
and the Callas would be the same, and, there- 
fore, in competition with them in this respect, 
whereas the Water Lilies floating on the sur- 
face of the water, and flowering later than 
the Irises, would be valuable and helpful 
from that point also. You might place a 
large tub or pot of Crinum Moorei in the 
centre and a few plants around of Nymphza 
odorata rosea or N. Laydeckeri fulgens, 
which would be most effective when in flower. 
Crinums and Callas would probably bloom 
together, whereas the Iris and Nympheas 
would give good colour variety and a suc- 
cession of flowers. ] 

Daffodils not blooming.—I shall be much 
obliged if you will tell me why Daffodils planted in 
Grass did not do well and did not bloom at all a 
they ought? Were they planted too deep, or what 
was the cause of their failure?—GARDEN LOVER. 

[You do not tell us the nature of your soil 
or the depth the roots were planted. In some 
warm Kentish soils they fail to bloom. They 
are for the most part plants of the cool moun- 
tain soils and thrive in Britain in the heaviest 
and wettest soils, also in good deep loam.— 
Ep.] 

Primulas in the wild garden.—Wherever 
there are small streams or ponds, or water 
is naturally or artificially present, there 
many of the Japanese and other hardy Pri- 
mulas thrive well. Many years ago I saw P. 
denticulata and P. rosea margining a pond at 
Lord Farrar’s place in Surrey. The plants, 
then at rest, had wonderful crowns, and I 
could imagine the nature of the floral display 
they would produce. Visitors to Wisley gar- 
dens have been made familiar with the ex- 
ceeding beauty furnished by P. japonica 
planted there in damp positions and in great 
quantity. With this free planting and the 
remarkable increase in variety of colour 
found in the flowers, this Primula has be- 
come specially popular. But recently I saw 
several thousands of that and P. rosea, all 
strong plants, put out in plantations in the 
wild garden, in lines, with all the formality 
of a Cabbage-bed. That form of planting 
seemed to be very much out of harmony with 
otherwise very beautiful surroundings. It 
was a defect that should have been avoided. 
—D. 


Tropzxolum speciosum.—The Flame - flower 
(Troprolum speciosum) has many admirers, but not 
all who attempt its cultivation can count on success. 
Its frail-looking growths, studded with quantities of 
small red blossoms, have caused more than one to 
pause and admire, as well as to inquire its name, as 
they have seen it growing on a cottage wall. It de- 
lights in a cool and somewhat moist situation, hence 
the advisability of planting the tubers in a north or 
east aspect. A good loam suits it, but before plant- 
ing the tubers a spadeful or two of mortar rubble 
should be dug in. At this distant date it would be 
best to purchase the tubers in pots.— LEAHURST. 


Cobzea scandens.—The objection raised some- 
times to Cobwea scandens as a creeper indoors is that 
it is too rampant in growth, and, unless rigorously 
pruned, smothers everything, besides making a house 
dark. Out-of-doors, however, on a south wall it is 
different. There the plant has more latitude, and one 
may soon cover any unsightly corner or use it for 
covering an arbour or trellis. The blossoms are 
freely produced out-of-doors in a sunny position, and 
should the winter prove hard and cut it down, if the 
plant is protected by mats at the base, it will soon 
throw out shoote in the spring. For verandahs it is 
very useful.—WOODBASTWICK. 


Coreopsis grandifiora.—All who set any store 
upon hardy perennials for providing flowers for cut- 
ting, ought not to overlook one of the most useful of 
the number—Coreopsis grandiflora. Plants may be 
raised from seed which may be sown now, or they 
can be propagated by root-division in autumn. Even 
now, plants carefully removed will soon * get hold,” 
and give not a little satisfaction to the lover of nice 
blossoms for the table.—TOWNSMAN. 


Catananches.—One often finds that those who 
take care every year to plant Helichrysums, Acro- 
cliniums, and clumps of Gypsophila, either do 
not know the Cupidones or Catananches, or fail to 
get plants at the proper time. It is at this season 
when the filling of beds and borders is engaging atten- 
tion, when this everlasting plant may be got in.— 
Ee W:. Dt 





Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s, 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CLIMBERS IN THE CONSERVATORY. 
IN any house that is termed a conservatory, 
one of the first considerations should be that 
of selecting climbers suitable to the build- 
ing. A conservatory may be in many re- 
spects ill-adapted to pot plants by reason 
of its loftiness, but when a climber once 
reaches the roof there is some possibility of 
satisfactory culture being arrived at. The 
use of climbers should be far more general 
than it is. There is a good selection, it is 
true, but the choice oftentimes runs too 
much in one groove. Coba scandens is a 
case in point; this is often used to excess; 
better employ the variegated form, save in 
the very worse of situations, than too much 
of the type. This is a free-growing climber 
in both its forms, and may be considered as 
the last resource when all others fail to give 
satisfaction. For a damp wall nothing will 
surpass Ficus repens, whilst it will take years 
to outgrow itseif. In the coolest of houses 
Lapageria rosea and L. alba should always 
find a home, an average amount of shade 
being preferable to an excess of sunshine for 
their well-being. The Lapagerias are not 
only suited to roofs, but are likewise quite 
at home upon walls and for arches or 
columns. For suspending from the roof in 
the form of floral drapery, there is nothing to 
surpass the hardier Tacsonias. With 
slightly more warmth T. Van Volxemi and 
T. insignis are both preferable. The Tac- 
sonias prefer a warm, sunny aspect rather 
than a shaded one, the roof in every case 
being best suited to them. For houses from 
which the frost is barely excluded, Clematis 
indivisa and C. lobata are strongly recom- 
mended; so also is Lonicera semperflorens 
minor, all three being of free growth and in- 
variably flowering well when not shaded 
heavily. Jasminum grandiflorum is a charm- 
ing climber, with the delicious perfume of 
its family ; it succeeds best in a warm green- 
house temperature, and as many conserva- 
tories answer to this, it may be planted with 
every prospect of success; as it flowers in 
the winter, this is an additional recom- 
mendation. Mandevilla suaveolens only 
needs to have the frost excluded to ensure 
its well-being; its charming white flowers 
are most agreeably perfumed. Plumbago 
capensis requires all the sunshine possible if 
it is expected to flower well, a light house 
without any, or but the least possible amount 
of shade being the better place for it. Where 
the Mandevilla is grown upon the roof, the 
Plumbago may find a congenial spot next the 
glass on the sides where these are at all lofty. 

For very lofty houses, climbers are in every 
way excellent. Such houses are not often- 
times shaded upon the exterior; hence by 
the judicious employment of climbers, the 
same result is attained from the interior. 
For such houses the Tacsonias, Bignonias (as 
B. Cherere), and several of the Acacias are 
splendid features. No lofty house should 
ever be left destitute of climbers of suitable 
kinds, nor should any wall be allowed to re- 
main bare. It must indeed be a difficult case 
to deal with if some climbers cannot be 
adapted to its special requirements. 

On the whole, it is preferable to plant out 
conservatory climbers; pot culture should be 
the last resource, the intermediary one 
being boxes or tubs. In the case of the 
hardiest of conservatory climbers, it is not 
even necessary to plant them inside; they 
may frequently be planted outside, being 
brought into the house in the manner of 
Vines. Roses of climbing sorts could in this 
way be cultivated under glass with far better 
results than if confined to inside borders. 
Conservatories at present destitute of 
climbers may become well furnished by the 
autumn by planting at once. Mere size of 
plants should not weigh in making a choice ; 
healthy, vigorous plants, even if not so large 
now, will give better results. Gr: 


Sweet Peas under glass.—These may be 
grown in good-sized pots or tubs, half a dozen 
plants in 8-inch or even larger pots or 
tubs, surrounded with feathery Hazel-sticks. 
The sticks should be placed round the Peas 





in good time, so that the moment the plants 
throw out tendrils there may be something 
ready for them to cling to, otherwise it may 
be rather difficult to induce them to assume 
an erect habit. I once planted the centre 
bed of a wide Tomato-house with clumps of 
Sweet Peas, four plants in a clump, and they 
did very well. In such cases the plants had 
no chance to form seed-pods, as every flower 
was cut as it expanded. 
ditions, besides preparing the site well by 
deeply digging, mulch and 
were used freely, as strong, healthy plants 


will use up a good deal of nourishment—in | 
the soil as the pots appear dry. 


fact, Sweet Peas are rather gross feeders. 





MIGNONETTE IN POTS. 


ALTHOUGH not a showy flower, Mignonette 
has a peculiar charm of its own. It forms a 
pleasing relief to the more showy flowers, 
and the lovely fragrance of the blossoms ren- 
ders it a favourite with all. As a commer- 
cial plant for pots it receives special atten- 
tion, and is grown to great perfection by 
many of the market growers, who make the 
culture of Mignonette an important and often 
a very profitable part of their business. 
Anyone going into Covent Garden flower- 
market in the springtime cannot fail to dis- 
tinguish the lovely perfume of Mignonette 
from that of the numerous other fragrant 
flowers that are there brought together; and 
one going in early in the morning might well 
wonder where and how it would be disposed 
of. In private gardens Mignonette does not 
often meet with the attention it deserves 
that is, as a pot plant—for it is rarely seen in 
good condition, except where grown for 
profit. 

For pot culture, it is very important to 
secure a good strain of seed. There are seve- 
ral good and somewhat distinct varieties. 
The variety that finds most favour with mar- 
ket growers is that known as pyramidalis 
grandiflora, a dwarf-growing kind, with 
rather short, but very thick, spikes of bloom, 
the reddish-brown anthers giving the spikes 
of bloom quite a red appearance. Machet 
appears to be an improved selection from 
this. Golden Queen is another distinct 
variety, in which the anthers are yellow and 
very numerous, giving the flower-spikes quite 
a yellow shade. All the improved varieties 
are, no doubt, the result of careful selection, 
and to keep any strain true, it requires care 
in saving the seed, for if a few plants of an 
inferior sort happen to be flowering in the 
same locality, the pollen may get trans- 
mitted from one to the other, and if this is 
allowed to go on the result will be a sad mix- 
ture. It is on this account that it is some- 
what difficult to obtain seed that will be per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

CULTURE.—Mignonette is usually sown in 
the pots that it is intended to flower in; 
therefore, the soil is the first consideration. 
Any ordinary compost may be used, provided 
it is fairly rich, free from worms, and suffi- 
ciently porous that water can pass through 
freely. 
good plan to mix a little soot with the 
manure before adding it to the other soil, 
and a good sprinkling of old lime rubbish is 
a valuable addition to the compost. The 
pots should be filled firmly and not too full, 
as the seed should have a good covering and 
sufficient room left for watering. The first 
spring sowing may be made any time after 
the middle of February, and successional 
sowings throughout the season, the latest 
being in September. This will come into 
flower early in the year, before the first 
spring-sown batch. 

The best position for growing Mignonette 
in is in pits or frames which have a southern 
aspect. The pots should be plunged in some 
light material, and brought up as close to the 
glass as possible. As soon as large enough 
to handle, the plants may be thinned out, 
leaving about six plants in a pot; or it is as 
well to leave a few more, and go over them 





a second time, as sometimes a few will damp | 


off. Ventilation should be given freely from 
the time the seed begins to germinate, and 
later on, as the weather gets warmer, the 
lights may be removed altogether on favour- 


‘able occasions; but the plants should not 


Under such con- | 


liquid-manure | 


In preparing the compost, it is a | 





| 





| ette. 


be exposed to heavy rains or rough weather, 
It is very essential that watering should be 
regularly and carefully attended to; in fact, 
this is the most important point in connee- 
tion with the successful culture of Mignon- 
Hither extreme is equally damaging; 
indeed, an over-dose of water, or allowing 
the pots once to become too dry, will often 
prove fatal. If the plants have had a good 
watering after the seed is sown, the surface 
soil will only require a slight sprinkling from 
time to time until the plants are large 
enough for thinning out, after which suffi- 
cient water should be given to soak through 
This -will 
not be more than once or twice a week, but 
as the plants advance they will require more, 
and by the time the pots are full of roots they 
will require frequent attention. Manure- 
water may be used as soon as the plants have 
got a good start, using it weak at first, and 
gradually increasing the strength. By 
flowering-time they will take manure-water 
as strong as most soft-wooded subjects. 


| During the hot weather a good sprinkling 


overhead once or twice a day will be bene- 
ficial, especially as the plants are coming into 
bloom, as at this period they will require a 
considerable quantity of water, and the 
slightest neglect will result in loss of foliage. 
Ventilation must also be regularly attended 
to. Mignonette being so easily excited, it 
will soon get drawn if kept close, though it 
be only for a short time. No artificial heat 


| must be given at any time, except just suffi- 


cient to keep out frost. The plants should 
be grown fully exposed to the sun, as the 
slightest shading wili induce them to run up 
tall and thin. During the summer-time a 
sharp look-out must be kept for caterpillars, 
which are sometimes very troublesome, and 


| will soon make sad havoc if not kept in 


check. 

In order to obtain fine specimen 
plants of Mignonette for the greenhouse, the 
seed should be sown early in the season, one 
or two seeds in each pot, selecting the 
strongest plant of the two, and discarding the 
other. If there is one thing more than 
another Mignonette does not like, it is dis- 





| turbance of the roots; hence the advisability 


of sowing in a pot, where it should remain. 
To this end, procure, say, a few 5-inch 
pots, let a good compost be made up, consist- 
ing of fibrous loam, leaf-soil, dried cow-dung, 
and sharp sand, riddling the whole. Place 
the rougher portions at the bottom of the 
pots, over the crocks, put the pots in a light, 
airy position in the house, and, if plants do 
not show signs of breaking naturally, pinch 
out the leader to induce lateral growths. 
When the plants have become well-estab- 
lished in the pots, afford weak liquid-manure. 
A few should have their buds pinched out 
for late autumn blooming. So grown, plants 
will not be checked in their career, as is often 
the case when repotting and transplanting are 
resorted to. The Machet and _ Parson’s 
White are both very sweetly-scented sorts. 
Sow a pinch of seed at once for first batch of 
flowering plants.—LEAHURST. 





CHILDREN’S COMPETITIONS. 


| AT some of the summer shows classes. are 


provided for the children, and in some dis- 
tricts it’ is astonishing the extent to which 
these reach. I remember a few years ago, 
when the Frome Horticultural Society first 
introduced special classes for the elementary 


| schools, that quite half the spacious market 


hall was required wherein to effectively stage 
the exhibits. The extent and quality of this 
juvenile exhibition have left a Jasting im- 
pression on the minds of many. It is neces- 
sary to divide the classes according to the 
ages of the scholars—say, under twelve, and 
above that age. The show in question pro- 
vided for three vases, one kind of flower in 
each, and a single vase, also of one kind only, 
arranged by the individual exhibitor, not 
necessarily of his or her own growth, the 
primary object being the training of the 
young mind in effective arrangements. It is, 
of course, desirable to encourage the home- 


| growth of flowers, whether in the garden or 


in pots for the purpose of public exhibition, 
and it seems a duty on the part of the many 
established flower show societies to give some 
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encouragement in this respect to their dis- | 
trict schools. The example of Frome might 
well be copied by others, and thus infuse a 
more general interest among the children and 
their parents. The Jimit of children’s classes 
is found in wild flower arrangements gener- 
ally, and to this I do not object, because in 
schools now nature studies form part of their 
eurriculum. The town of Trowbridge, through 
its recently formed Floricultural Society, has 
taken up this school flower competition. 
considerable number of Hyacinths and Nar- 
cissi was purchased in the autumn and dis- 
tributed at a nominal charge to the children 
attending the district and town schools, and 
a special exhibition inaugurated. This will be 
followed by a similar contest with Sweet 
Peas in the summer, packets 
three standard sorts in mixture being sup- 
plied at the modest cost of one penny. The 
same kinds are supplied to each and every 
one, so that fairness shall be assured to all. 
Prizes and medals will be provided for col- 
lections as well as single exhibits. Trow- 
bridge Horticultural Society, which has been 


ie 


containing | 


bells lined with gold, give out a perfume 
both powerful and pleasant, like that of 
Violets. Those who do not know it may be 
glad to know that it ds an easily-grown plant, 
“of slender growth, and keeps in bloom for 
|several weeks in spring and early summer. 
| There is no plant so deserving of universal 
iculture for the greenhouse as this, and, hap- 
pily, it is an inexpensive plant; one well- 
‘flowered specimen is sufficient to perfume a 
|small greenhouse or room. 





THE SWORD CACTI 
(PHYLLOCACTUS). 
WE have very few plants which, in return 
for so little trouble, make such a gorgeous 
display of blossoms as do the Phyllocacti. 
The most popular, because they are cer- 
tainly the most beautiful, are the hybrids 
and seedlings which have been raised 
during the past thirty years. They flower 
profusely, their blooms are often enor- 
mous, but never their colours 
white, rose, crimson, yellow, or 


ungainly, 
purple, 





Phy liccac 


in existence for something like fifty-six years, 
provides in its annual schedule “some 
children’s classes. The Committee have 
made a distinct departure for the coming 
show day in allotting a special tent and 


voting a specified sum to be divided up into | 


suitable proportions for children’s classes. 
There is in some of the old-established 
country shows a marked falling off in gate 
patronage, and it is 

change of show-day programme may bring 
‘“‘orist to the mill.’’ The object 1s a most 
commendable one, and probably among the 


thousands of readers of GARDENING ILLUS- | 
TRATED there may be found associated with | 
would | 


flower-show management some who 


gladly offer prizes at their local exhibitions 
for the promotion of thrift among the 
juvenile population. Seedsmen might take | 


up the children’s cause by offering prizes at 
district shows. W. STRUGNELL. 





The Violet-scented Boronia (B. mega- 
stigma).—There should be no greenhouse 
without this fragrant little New Holland 
shrub, whose sombre-tinted flowers, like tiny | 


presumed that this | 


| quarter filled with drainage. 


tus Rosalind. 
variegated, and always brilliant, and al- 
though each flower remains fresh only a 


day or two, yet they are produced in such 
abundance by healthy plants that the dis- 
play is continuous for several weeks. When 
it is added that they are among the easiest 
| of all garden plants to manage, their claims 
to popularity are not to be wondered at. 

The cultural requirements of Phyllocacti 
are not at all exacting. When coddled, care- 
fully watered, and often shifted into larger 
pots, they soon get into bad health, and 
though they rarely die, yet they are not 
healthy enough to flower. The plants com- 
mence to make new growth about the begin- 
ning of April, and they keep on growing till 
August. During this time they should be 
) kept just moist at the root and syringed over- 
head once or twice a day in hot “weather. 
They like full sunlight, plenty of fresh air, 
/ and a temperature not lower than 65 degs. at 
night. The soil should be a mixture of light 
loam, well-rotted cow-manure, and brick rub- 
bish, or coarse sand. The pots should be a 
When growth 
is finished the plants should be kept drier 


| 
| 
| 
| 











and allowed more air. From the end of 
October to the beginning of March they may 
be placed in a light, airy greenhouse, where 
they will be safe from frost. and kept dry. 
They flower from April onwards. If over- 
watered the roots will die, and the plants rot 
away at the neck. Evidences of this are seen 
in the shrivelling of the stems, and directly 
this takes place water must be withheld. 

te 





SOME NEW HYBRID FUCHSIAS. 
THOouGH the popularity of Fuchsias has been 
to some extent eclipsed of late years by the 
favour shown to other plants, notably Be- 
gonias, it would (writes M. G. T. -Grignan, in 
fevue Horticole) be unjust to ignore their 
merits for pots and for flower- beds, He 
enumerates some of the newer acquisitions. 

EF’. SOUVENIR DE HENRI HENKEL, belonging 
to the hybrid group triphylla, and one of the 
most appreciated, was brought out in 1900 
by the well- known horticulturist, Henkel, of 
Darmstadt. Most of this group were, in 
fact, raised in Germany. The writer of the 
article notes the absence of precise informa- 
tion as to the crossings which gave rise to 
this group, but thinks it certain that F. 
triphylla played a part. This plant, known 
for two centuries or more, was scarcely ever 
grown until it occurred to some hybridists 
fo make use of its peculiarities of habit and 
colour. For this purpose they selected in the 
first place I’. corymbiflora, a Peruvian long- 
flowered scarlet kind, with long terminal 
clusters, and F. fulgens, a Mexican kind, 
with equally bright red flowers, disposed in 
long clusters. 

F. SOUVENIR DE HENRI HENKEL ds a hand- 
some, vigorous variety, with large, dark- 
oreen leaves, stained with brown and red. 
The long, tubular flowers, of bright carmine- 
scarlet, are borne very freely at the end of the 
stems, which are bent by their weight. They 
appear about midsummer, and continue until 
frosts come. They can, however, be enjoyed 
during a great portion of the winter if trans- 
ferred to a greenhouse. In length of flower 


exceeding 2 inches, they are very remark. 
able. Crossing still goes on between the 


species above named, and the original hybrids 
resulting, the result being a number of very 
interesting varicties, amongst which the 
author cites ; 

CoralL (in Germany, Koralle), with dark- 
green leaves and red, coral- coloured flowers, 
very vigorous and free- flowering. 

Eros, with dark purplish leaves and close 
clusters of erect, rose-coloured blooms, some- 

vhat lighter at the tips. 

FRAULEIN BONSTEDT, with great clusters 
of very long, rose-red, white-tipped bisome! 

GARTENMEI.sTER BONSTEDT, of eompact 


habit, and with large orange-red blooms. 

GorrinGcEN, with deep-green foliage and 
large, vermilion- pologeed flowers. 

PERLE, bronzy-leaved, and long, double, 
rose-coloured flowers, with pale, almost 
white, tips. 

All are remarkable for their wealth of 


bright-hued blooms, but are neither so hardy 
nor easy of cultivation as the old, well-known 
kinds. It is well to remember that they are 
derived from species whose origin is -central 
American, and therefore they need plenty of 
air and sun. It is better, says M. Grignan, 
they should be exposed during the summer 
or the early autumn to wind “and rain and 
sun, which sometimes causes them to lose 
their leaves, than that they should be under 


glass and produce only sickly shoots. Speak- 
ing generally, the dark-leaved or brown- 
leaved varieties stand the sun better than the 


light-leaved kinds, which are also, perhaps, 
less hardy. It is so with Corail and also with 
another interesting variety, Cupidon, a com- 
pact, branching plant, not higher than 
12 inches to 16 inches, which is covered with 
single, medium-sized blooms, light violet, 
with carmine-coloured sepals, an excellent 
plant for low groups or for flower-borders in 
its season. In the case of these hybrids, 
their deficiencies grow less with every suc- 
ceeding generation, they being hardier, and 
in length of bloom-time and vigour of growth 
aney possess some great qualities. 

. ROBERT BLATRY belongs to another sec- 
Lee and may be considered as an improved 
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variety of F. corymbiflora, in addition to the 
varieties of that already produced, such as 
Arabella, Amelie Aubin, Ernest Renan, 
Jeanne d’Arc, and, like them, characterised 
by the white calyx and petals of more or less 
bright rose. Other varieties in the same 
section are 

SyLv14, one of the best double varieties 
which has appeared for some years, has the 
sepals long; the corolla, which is long and 


really double, is white, veined with rose. It | 


is a plant of low stature and very free- 
flowering. 

THEROIGNE DE MERICOURT, bearing double 
flowers, with short, bright red sepals, and 
short petals, forming a compact white bowl, 
washed slightly with red, especially at the 
base. 

VICTORIEN Sarpou.—A_ very double 
variety, the sepals recurved, and vivid red 
in colour, the ‘petals deep violet, slightly 
washed with red at the base. 

PERFECTION.—A single flower, the sepals 
much recurved, poppy-red, with magenta 
petals. Many of these varieties will be found 
in the catalogues of the principal French 
nurserymen. 


VEGETABLES. 





MARKET GARDEN NOTES. 

Two Strawberry growers—one hailing from 
the Fenlands, the other from the warm 
Southampton district—agreed that last sea- 
son was a bad one. It was not a case of the 
plants failing to fruit; it was the hurrying 
nature of the weather at ripening-time that 
deprived the berries of weight, and ripened 
them off so quickly as to produce a great 
glut and shorten. the season. It was a 
curious fact that the nature of the season 
broke up the usual order of succession, the 
consequence being that all over the home 
counties the bulk of the fruit had to be mar- 
keted in the same week. Jam-makers were, 
of course, all right, but growers and retailers 
were badly hit. 

TOMATOES.—''hose 
through would probably not have much to 
complain of last year. 
was an unprecedented fall in prices in early 
autumn; the glut, indeed, at one time was 
so great that Covent Garden salesmen found 
themselves obliged to almost give away large 
consignments of really good fruit. The fact 
that five hundred sieves were sold at six- 
pence each, and that one grower allowed 
two tons of good fruit to rot on the plants, 
shows how deep the depression was, In 
spring and early summer prices were above 
the average, this being probably due to the 
cold weather in April and May, which natu- 
rally had a retarding effect. Contrary to 
what might have been expected, the spell of 
rainy weather experienced in the late sum- 
mer seemed to do plants in the open ground 
much good. They had become well estab- 
lished, a good mulch of manure was put on, 
and the heavy rainfall washed down to the 
roots a lot of food just as the second truss of 
fruit was swelling up. A fine and prolonged 
autumn gave ideal conditions, so that it can 
be easily understood that a great weight of 
fruit had to be marketed within a short space 
of time. In this way prices were forced down 
to an exceptionally low level.. The moral to 
be drawn is that Tomato-growers should en- 


deavour to distribute the output over as 
lengthened a period as possible. 
CABBAGES UNDER GLASS.—Those market 


growers who have taken up this form of vege- 
table culture must this year reap a golden 
harvest. I should not he surprised if the 
earliest consignments make sixpence a head. 
One market grower has, I am told, a couple 
of acres of this vegetable under glass. It 
would be interesting to know what the value 
per acre will be at cutting-time. The pro- 
fits must be great, for the expense of grow- 
ing an acre of Cabbage in this way is, in 
comparison with other things, very small. 
We have this year a forcible illustration of 
the old saying that ‘‘what is one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison,’ for the weather 
that brought widespread loss on market 
growers generally has been the farmer’s 
friend. Turnip-greens, which generally are 
not worth sending from any grcat distance, 


who take the season | 





have been sent to the London markets from 
Devonshire and other remote districts. They 
have made as much as 3s. 6d. per bushel, 
which reminds me of the times when many 
of our Surrey farmers grew rich on Turnips 
and Carrots, but that is over thirty years 
ago. In illustration of the great scarcity of 
green vegetables, I may mention that a friend 
of mine, who farms about two hundred acres, 
had a large breadth of the Thousand-headed 
Kale, which was, of course, intended for 
cattle. This he has been eelling at about 
twopence per lb., and expects to make enough 
from it and Turnip-greens to pay his rent. 


ALICANTE GRAPES.—In the matter of Grapes | 


a dead level seems to have been reached, and 
market growers generally begin to cut Ali- 


| cante early in November, as, owing to the 


great quantities of Channel Island Ham- 
burghs which flood our market during the 
late autumn months, there is no sale worth 
speaking of for home-grown black Grapes at 
that time of year. Formerly growers cut 
sparingly for a time, feeling their way care- 
fully until prices took a fairly strong and 
decidedly upward tendency, which nine years 
out of ten would begin early in December. 
During that month there might be some 
variations, but the prices were fairly good, 
and Christmas was looked forward to to make 
a profitable average for the season. Times 
have changed, however, and about the only 
advantage the grower has at that time of 
year consists in the opportunity which it 
affords him of getting rid of a large amount 
of produce. Prices for this Grape last win- 
ter hardly varied from the beginning of No- 
vember up to the middle of January, ordi- 
nary samples making from 9d. to 1s. per lb., 
specials—that is, bunches running from 
2 lb. to 3 lb.—from 1s. 3d. to Is. 6d. per Ib. 
The Alicante is, however, the most depend- 
able of market Grapes. With good culture, 
it will carry heavy crops without fail, 
and as it ripens much earlier than the Gros 
Colman, the cost of fuel is correspondingly 
less. Jane 





CHICORY AS SALAD. 


. | CAN u kindly give me directions as to growin 
It is true that there RF Reig Oe oe 


| sowing the seed in the spring out-of-doors. 


Chicory, to use as a vegetable? I tried it last year, 
It grew 
very well, and I left it in the ground till towards or 
after Christmas, when I had some of it lifted and 
placed in greenhouse to try to force it with gentle 
heat. It was placed in the soil, and in the dark, 
similar to the way I treat Seakale. The leaves came, 
and opened quite out, there was no heart or compact 
part like the Chicory 1 have bought in springtime in 
London and Bournemouth. If you can kindly give 
me eas information I shall be greatly obliged. 


[When grown for blanching, common Chi- 
cory is usually sown during May and June. 
If sown sooner, it goes to seed. The object 
of the cultivator should be to get good strong 
roots, capable of producing a large number 
of leaves when they come to be forced. Chi- 
cory is not particular as to situation, but it 
should have a rather light and moderately 
rich and deep soil. Being a tap-rooter, like 
the Carrot, it sends its roots straight down, 
and when it can do so freely the plants are 
always much stronger. The ground should 
be deeply dug or trenched (if it has not been 
done in the winter), and the seed should be 
sown at the same time in drills not less than 
15 inches apart, and when they can be well 
handled, the seedlings should be thinned out 
to 1 foot apart in the rows. After this the 
only attention they require will be hoeing 
between the rows and watering in dry 
weather till November or December, when 
the plants will have shed their leaves and be 
ready to take up for forcing. The 

FORCING OF THE ROOTS is an easy matter. 
When the leaves have decayed a number of 
roots should be taken up and laid in soil in 
some cold shed or other structure where they 
will not be frozen, and from this store they 
can be removed in batches for forcing as 
wanted. This is merely a precaution, be it 
understood, in case of severe frost or snow 
setting in and preventing them being lifted 
from the beds, where the main lot should 
be allowed to remain. The quantity of roots 
to be forced at a time will depend upon the 
demand for the salad. For a small family as 
many roots as can be put into a 12-inch pot 
will be sufficient at one time. Whether the 
roots are forced in a bed or in pots or boxes, 








they should be buried up to within an inch 
of their crowns in light soil of any kind, 
watered, and placed in a temperature of from 
50 degs. to 60 degs., and be kept in the dark. 
If a dark shed or cellar be not available the 
crowns may be covered with an _ inverted 
flower-pot or box, which will do quite as well. 
The leaves soon push out, and they should 
be cut when they are young and tender, and 
always just before they are required for 
salad. The roots will push out leaves a 
second, and even a third, time after being 
cut, but the growth gets weaker, and the best 
plan is to introduce a succession of fresh 
roots before the supply becomes exhausted. 
The large-rooted variety of Chicory produces 
the vegetable known in Belgium by the name 
of Witloof, which is the variety you refer to 
as having seen in the London and Bourne- 
mouth shops.] 





FRENCH GARDEN FORCING. 
Dip we not know it before, it has been made 
clear by Dr. Penhall’s article (March 6th, 
page 132) that one very important element— 
indeed, one of the most important to the 
cultivator—is a liberal supply of horse- 
manure to create the soil warmth, without 
which, under the French system, little suc- 
cess in getting very early salads or other 
vegetables is possible. It would be interest- 
ing to learn the cost to the Parisian grower 
of rich manure, suitable for making up hot- 
beds, as compared with its cost to growers 
on French lines about London. It would 
also be well to learn the relative charges for 
land of similar quality, not only as regards 
rent, but also as to rates and taxes. ‘Then 
we should want to know relative cost of 
frames and cloches, the latter especially, 
and, not least, the average wages paid for 
labour, the hours forming a day’s work, and, 
finally, what, in each case, the grower re- 
garded as sufficient profit. Can such pro- 


| ducts as Dr. Penhall refers to—Cos Lettuces 


and early forced Turnips, evidently the long 
Jersey Navet—be grown under this French 
system on hot dung beds and under cloches 
more cheaply than we can grow at home in 
hot-water-heated frames? We must bring 
all these things down to a question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. A. D 


ASPARAGUS. 
BEDs or quarters on the flat will need atten- 
tion. Where farmyard or stable manure 
has been placed over the roots, the good- 
ness has by now been washed into the soil. 
A rough rake should be plied over the sur- 
face to remove the coarsest part, the re- 
mainder being pointed in with a five-tined 
garden fork, making it as fine as possible, 
so that the ‘‘Grass’? can push through 
easily. Immediately cutting begins, give a 
weekly dressing of nitrate of soda, fish- 
manure, or other approved compound. The 
cutting of the Grass requires to be carried 
out carefully,so that succession growths do 
not get injured with the knife, and this 
tempts me to ask why it is necessary to 
thrust a knife below the ground to cut the 
produce. The blanched part is of no use 
for eating; better let it grow a day longer 
if length is the only item to study. New 
plantations may now be made on _ heavily 
manured and deeply-trenched ground, taking 
out a flat drill some 6 inches deep, so that 
the fleshy roots can be evenly spread out 
and quickly covered, exposure injuring them 
more than some people imagine. I prefer 
one-year-old seedlings. These should be 
placed 12 inches apart in the rows, which 
should be 2 feet asunder. Should a drv time 
set in, a watering would be beneficial. Where 
the forcing of Asparagus is practised, it is 
necessary to sow seed annually, to replace 
what has been lifted, and there is no more 
suitable time than early April, sowing it 
thinly in drills 1 foot apart, thinning out 
the seedlings to 3 inches apart as soon as 
the fingers can lay hold of them, thrusting 
a small stick underneath to help them out 
of the ground, pressing down the soil with 
the hand between those remaining. Slugs 
are very partial to these young, succulent 
growths, and must be destroyed by laying 
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down Lettuce-leaves or small heaps of Hops 
as a bait, examining these daily. 
ver’s Colossal] still retains its reputation as 
a reliable variety for general cultivation. 
Bicton. J. MAYNE. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Parsnips.—Most growers prefer to sow 


these quite early in March; but the state of | 


the ground prevented this being carried out 
this season, and after the thaw set in, rain 
fell more or less every day up to Lady 
Day. i 
not materially affect the quality of the roots, 
if it does the size, and few will deny that 
those of medium bulk are preferable to the 
extra large ones, so often found on the ex- 
hibition table. It is important that the soil 
should be deeply cultivated, so that the tap- 
root may go down unchecked. No fresh 
manure of any kind should be within reach, 
or forked roots will be the outcome. 
of ground that has been recently cleared of 


Celery, Leeks, Spinach, or a similar winter | 


crop, will be very suitable if dug two spits 


The delay of a month in sowing will | 


A plot | 


GARDENING 


Conno- | 





| months prior to the planting. 
| distributed equally in the soil, and by the 
time roots are formed, they are in a soluble 


beyond the restricted dressed area of soil, 
and benefit little or nothing. When it is 


ILLUSTRATED. 


purposed to use artificial manures with Pota- | 
toes, the phosphates and potash should be | 


dressed on the ground and forked in two 
Then are they 


|condition. Nitrogen should be applied very 
sparingly to Potatoes, as it conduces to 
coarse, leafy, sappy growth. A very thin 


dressing just before flat-hoeing is ample.—D. 


Silver medal allotments.—For the past | 


six years the Royal Horticultural Society has 


| placed at the disposal of the Surrey Educa- 


tion Committee silver Knightian medals, to 
be given by that committee each year to the 
allotment worker whose plot in the entire 


county secures the highest number of marks | 
under the county system of judging, as also 


for the best similar cottage garden. In every 
case these medals have gone to workers whose 
gardens or,plots have shown exceptional ex- 
cellence in culture and cropping. The gar- 
den medal for the past year was granted to 





Daffodil 


deep, and a thin layer of soot and wood- 
ashes strewed over the surface prior to fork- 
ing over the ground. Draw quite shallow 
drills 15 inches to 18 inches asunder, scat- 
tering the seed very thinly, and closing in 
the said drills with the feet. A final rake 


over will finish the work. Hollow Crown 
and Student are reliable varieties. The 
thinning of the seedlings should be done 


quite early in the season, allowing a dis- 
tance of some 6 inches between, and hoeing 
the ground frequently during the summer. 
Artificial manures and Potatoes.—Al- 
though it is common practice to sow com- 
pound chemical manures with Potato sets 
when planted in the furrows, what special 
benefit may be derived by the crop from such 
dressing seems to depend chiefly on the pro- 
portion of nitrogen found in the mixture. 
That, quickly dissolving, is at once available 
for stimulating growth through the stem 


| attempt growing 


| earlier than most, is Holmes’ Open-air. 


roots of the plants, as the manure is close at | 


hand. It is of great value to get a strong 
early growth in that way. But before the 


phosphates and potash in the mixture are | 


dissolved, and if the season be dry, that may 
not be that summer—the plant-roots have got 


Pridesmaid. 


a cottager at Westcott, near Dorking, and 
the allotment medal, which was presented 
recently, to Mr. J. Coleman, a mechanic, at 
Epsom, his 15-rod plot having attained to no 
less than 200 points, showing very high ex- 
cellence. This plot, when seen last July, 
was indeed a fine example of what ordinary 
field soil, under good manuring, working, 
and cropping, can produce. In other parts 


of the county several other allotments reached | 


from 190 to 198 points, hence the efforts made 
to secure a medal are very great. 


Tomatoes for outdoor growing.—Many who 
Tomatoes in the open fail to get the 
most from them, and mainly, I think, for two 
reasons—one owing to an unsuitable variety, and the 
other through a wrong position. 
sorts for cropping out-of-doors, and one which fruits 
Now is the 
time when planting may be done. If you have a 
border or bed which gets the sun most of the day, 
that is the place where Tomatoes should be grown, 
and if some of them can be planted at the foot of a 
warm wall, so much the better. If plants cannot be 
secured about a foot high, then wait for a time. 
There is such a thing as planting out too small, and 
cold nights following they are checked. Do not give 
any stimulant until the first truss of fruit has set. 
Grow them on the long-rod plan—that means all-side- 
shoots being picked off.—TOWNSMAN. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 





NARCISSUS BRIDESMAID. 

THis is a Leedsi variety of great beauty, 
and as such deserying extended cultivation. 
Like the majority of the members of its race, 
the subject of our note and illustration is 
characterised by chasteness and elegance, 
and a certain refined grace that go a long 
way to make these delicate-looking flowers 
exceedingly popular and of much service. 

By market men who force many sorts these 
Leedsi varieties are not valued, yet there are 
an unmistakable charm about them and a 
delicacy of tone in many kinds that render 
them especially pleasing and suitable for 
house decoration. A good grower, and of ex- 
cellent constitution, with pure white perianth 
segments and daintily tinged primrose cup, 
this pretty variety, which received an award 
of merit in 1903, is fit companion for such 


| other good and popular varieties as Duchess 
| of Westminster, Mrs. Langtry, White Lady, 


and others of the same group. Happily, too, 
all those named are cheap enough for plant- 
ing by the hundred or even on a larger scale, 


| and in Grass, by reason of the purity of the 


Leedsi varieties are seen to 
advantage. Maggie May, White Queen, 
Ariadne, Amazon, and Fairy Queen are 
others of the same set, and all are exceed- 
ingly beautiful. 


flowers, these 





DAFFODILS AS CUT FLOWERS. 


| As in the case of other flowers, when there 





One of the best | 


| they really are, 
to the other. 





| still upon the 
| colour is slightly 


| be taken in preference. 


happens to be a profusion of bloom there is 
in that of the Daffodil also the same danger 
of overcrowding taking place. Surely no 
better example of the beautiful is needed 
than is provided in the natural growth of 


| these pleasing spring flowers, the foliage, in 
| combination with the blossoms, affording an 
|example of what to adopt when arranging 


the cut blooms. When growing and in flower 
the foliage and the blossoms seem to be, as 
quite indispensable the one 
Let this be imitated, then, as 
nearly as possible when disposing of the cut 
blooms, and afterwards, if need be, compare 
the natural style with the opposite or un- 
natural, of massing the flowers something in 
the same manner as they are sent to market 
in bunches, with which it is a rare occurrence 
for any foliage to be included, much as it is 
needed. Each flower should be so displayed 
as not to crowd upon that next to it; it is 
only in this way that the best possible effect 
can be had. Oftentimes when cutting Daffo- 
dils from home-grown plants there is a 
danger of two mistakes being made ; the one 
is that of gathering too many sorts at once, 
and the other that of taking flowers which 
have been expanded for some time. It is 
not, perhaps, generally known that many who 
exhibit Daffodils in large numbers cut them 
before they are really fully expanded. After- 
wards they continue to develop, but may not 
possibly reach quite to the size of blossoms 
plant; but invariably the 
better unless shading is 
adopted. : 
Regarding the use of the foliage, ib may 
be urged that to cut it largely would weaken 
the bulbs, but it may be taken a leaf here 
and a leaf there, so as not to make any per- 
ceptible difference, or where a good stock 
of the common Daffodil exists, its foliage can 
To mix the different 


types is not desirable. 





Plants in the house.—To keep Palms and 
Aspidistras in condition, they should not be 
over-potted, but when the ae are full of 
roots they may be kept in realth for some 
time with a little stimulant in the water; 


any good fertiliser will do. The same kind 
of fertiliser will do for flowering plants 
if used in moderation. Lilac-flowers will 


keep some time on the plants, but when cut 


the flowers soon fade. 

Fine-foliaged plants for rooms.—It is surpris- 
ing how cheap fine-foliaged plants have become these 
last few years in comparison to what they were, Say, 
fifteen or twenty years ago. Now, one may buy 
young plants for potting on for a few pence each, 
among them_ being Aralias, Dracsnas, Aspidistras, 
Palms, Grevilleas, and Cyperuses ; and the three first 
named, will, in most instances where u fire is Tegu- 
larly kept in a sitting-room, do very well in a window 
throughout the winter.—W. F. D. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 
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Outdoor garden.—It has been said with 
truth that weeds are matter in the wrong 
and strong efforts should be made to 
get rid of them when small, Pergolas are 
being erected in many villa gardens. Ram- 
bling Roses are excellent furniture, and are 
largely used for covering up the tops, but 
should be mixed with Noisettes and Chinas 
for covering the uprights. Honeysuckles, 
Jasmines, Clematises, are also useful, and 
some of the purple-leaved Grape-Vines should 
also be planted for their fine foliage. As 
most of these plants may be purchased in 
pots, the present month is suitable for plant- 
ing. Many new Roses are being introduced 
at an enhanced price. Some are beautiful, 
and will give satisfaction, but others wlil 
disappear in a year or two, and, personally, 
T should never think of getting rid of a good 
old Rose to make room for a new one of un- 
certain merit. Amateurs are the principal 
buyers of new things, and too much reliance 
is often placed upon raisers’ descriptions. 
The Hybrid Columbines are charming plants 
for cutting from. They may be sown now in 
boxes in a cool frame for flowering next year. 
They should be planted out when strong 
enough, or may be sown in shallow drills 
outside. Many people return from the Swiss 
mountains with plants of Edelweiss torn from 
the soil. Plants that will stand a_ better 
chance of growing may be raised here from 
seeds sown in a cool frame in porous soil. 
Annual summer climbers of the Nasturtium 
family, including Canary Creeper and Con- 
volyulus major, may be sown now. 

Fruit garden.—The chief work now is 
fighting insects. Wherever there is a curled 
leaf, on Apricot or any other fruit-tree, 
insects will be found, and the maggot or cater- 
pillar should be crushed between the finger 
and thumb. If the Gooseberry-bushes were 
attacked by caterpillars last season, there 
will probably be some about the bushes, and 
the eggs are easily found ranged alongside 
the mid-rib of the foliage, and a sprinkling of 
lime early in the morning, when the foliage 
is damp, will settle them. Later on, when 
the eggs haye hatched into caterpillars, some- 
thing stronger will be required, and in that 
case there is nothing better than Hellebore- 
powder, only bear in mind this is a poison. 
The Currant-mite appears to be spreading, 
though if the buds are cut off when they first 
appear and burnt, the trouble can be got rid 
of easily. Strawberries are looking well, 
though later than usual. Late plants in 
pots in a cold-house or frame will be valu- 
able now. So far as flavour and appearance 
go, freshly-gathered English fruits are supe- 
rior. to anything from the Continent. Do 
not forget to mulch between the rows with 
long litter. This ought to have been done 
earlier. 

Vegetable garden.—Early Potatoes on the 
warm border must be sheltered in some way. 
Drawing earth over the tops as they emerge 
from the soil may do for a time. The stick- 
ing of Peas will need prompt attention, and 
some earth should be drawn up to the stems 
of both Peas and Beans. French Beans and 
Runners may be planted freely now in the 
open quarters. A little thinning may be 
given to Horn Carrots, but the roots will 
soon reach a usable size. Liquid-manure 
may be given freely to Globe Artichokes, as 
they want a good deal of nourishment. If 
seed-beds of Brussels Sprouts, or Cauli- 
flowers, or any other green crop, are crowded, 
prick out as soon as it can be done, as over- 
crowding weakens the plants, and a check is 
injurious. Make up Mushroom-beds outside 
now in the form of ridges 3 feet wide at the 
base and 2 feet high, to be built up firmly. 
Have all the long litter for covering. Make 
the beds in a partly shaded position. I have 
had good beds in an orchard under the shade 
of the fruit-trees, or the beds may be placed 
for summer bearing on the north side of a 
wall or building. 

Unheated conservatory.—We shall be 
quite safe in dropping fires now, and there- 
fore we may say all conservatories are un- 
heated. All plants in the border used for 
background and centres, and all climbers on 
the reef, walls, and pillars, will probably be 


place, 


require annual pruning. 
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planted out also; the main features in such | 
a house will therefore be permanent, and will | 


Camellias, Orange- | 


trees, Acacias, Brugmansias, Luculias, and | 


various other plants may be planted in a 
large winter garden. Groups of flowering 


plants among the green-leaved things may | 


be picturesquely arranged, and many changes 


made by passing a considerable collection of | 


suitable plants through the house as they 


come into bloom. Foreed shrubs, as they | 


go out of flower, may be hardened a little in 
a sheltered position, and then be planted out 
again. It is not often that forced shrubs are 





good enough to force every year, but every | 


second year they will flower well. Deutzias 


will flower every year if well cared for, but | 


Lilacs, Laburnums, and many other things, 
including Rhododendrons, should be planted 
out, and be again lifted and potted when 
recuperated. Pelargoniums, Begonias, Fuch- 
sias, Marguerites, Mignonetbe will be strong 
features now, and will last a long time. Un- 


less retarded, Azaleas will be pretty well | : 
: | thuses in tubs. 


over now. A. Bernard Andrea alba will be 
in flower some time longer if in good condi- 
tion, but the market man has turned his back 
upon this old variety, and I do not blame 
him, for it is a very shy bloomer. I am told 
by Belgian friends that it is being got rid of 
there on account of this failure to flower 
well. 
reasonably well, keep the plants indoors till 
the growth is getting firm in August, and 


then place out in the sunshine tc ripen, and | 
The trumpet-flowered | 


give moisture enough. 
Brugmansia grandiflora is a fine thing when 
well grown in a large tub or planted out and 
well supplied with liquid stimulants. When 
summer comes it may be planted outside. 
Chrysanthemums will be better outside now, 
coming on quietly, shifting into larger pots 
as required. Do not permit the plants to 
get pot-bound till the growth is nearly com- 
pleted. 

Dinner-table plants.—For the most part 
these will be stove plants, and should be low- 
growing, in 5-inch pots. These include 
Crotons of the angustifolium or long. droop- 
ing-leaved type; Draceenas, 
kinds; Caladiums, dwarf plants in small 
pots. The variegated form of Cyperus alter- 
nifolius is a light, graceful plant. Rivina 
humilis is a pretty berry-bearing plant, use- 
ful for a change in winter. Begonias come 
in useful for a change in winter, especially 
the varieties of Gloire de Lorraine, which 
can be easily grown in 5-inch pots. Pan- 
danus Veitchi may do for the centre of table 
for a change, but it is not popular, because 
the hooked spines on the sides of the leaves 
lay hold of anything near them. Pans filled 
with Tradescantia tricolor are a nice change, 
but the pans must be covered. I have used 
pans covered with Selaginella Kraussiana as 
a base for choice cut flowers. What is wanted 
is a constant change—never to have the same 
plants two nights following. Small Kentias 
and other Palms are indispensable, and small 
golden and silver Ferns and Maiden-hairs are 
desirable. 


Little-grown fruits—the Cape Coose- 
berry.—Where tropical fruits are appre- 
ciated, the Cape Gooseberry (Physalis edulis) 
may have a place. Some years ago I held a 
position in a private garden where uncom- 
mon fruits were appreciated, and a small, 
span-roofed house was given up to the Cape 
Gooseberry, which requires much the same 
treatment as the Tomato. The plants may 
be raised either from seeds or cuttings, and 


if grown indoors, may either be trained to | 
stakes or wires strained under the roof a | 


foot apart. They bear freely in a light posi- 
tion, small yellow fruits, of a pleasant, acid 
flavour. They must be trained thinly. I 
have grown them on a back wall of a vinery, 
and they might occupy a similar position in a 
Peach-house, or they may be trained on a 
sunny wall outside, like Tomatoes, only I 
should not confine to single stems, but let 
them branch out and cover the wall. The 
fruits are surrounded by bracts like the 
Winter Cherry, but the plant is not hardy. 


Muscat Crapes.—There is no better Grape 
than the Muscat of Alexandria when well 
grown. To haye good bunches and berries, 
the roots must be comfortable and under 


To make these late bloomers flower | 


red-leaved | 


| feature is wanted. 
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control. If the Grapes are inferior in 
quality, lift the roots when the season comes 
round, and make a good border of loam, 
rather heavy than light, and improve the 
soil. by adding some suitable artificial manure 


rather liberally—bones, old plaster, wood 
ashes, and, perhaps, a small quantity of 
stable manure. If the loam is of the 


right character, yard manure, except on the 
surface as a mulch, should not be used to 
excess, as it tends to make the soil sour. 
If the borders are well drained, it is an 
easy matter to give nourishment when re- 
quired. Muscats require more heat than 
most other kinds of Grapes—we may say 
5 degs. in excess of other varieties ; but they 
will pay for it. Madresfield Black Muscat is 
a nice-flavoured Grape, sets freely, and pro- 
duces fine bunches, but the stopping should 
not be too close. 


Plants in tubs outside.—Bays, Draceena 
lineata, and other green-leaved kinds will be 
quite safe outside now, as will also Agapan- 
The tubs should be of a good 
size to prevent the wind blowing them over. 
The Japanese Maples are good subjects for 
tubs,,and both silver, gold, and crimson- 
leaved varieties may be used to brighten up 
courtyards and terraces. They must, of 
course, be well supplied with water in 
summer, E. Hoppay: 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


May 24th.—We are busy now planting out 
the hardiest of the tender things first. All 
the Geraniums, which have been hardened by 
exposure, will be planted as fast as possible 
now. Late Tulips are, of course, still in 
bloom, and will be left till June, and the beds 
will come in for Cannas, Begonias, and 
things of like character. While the beds are 
being filled, other work will have to wait a 
bit, but the mowing must be done every 
week, 

May 25th.—If the weather is settled, the 
covers will be taken from the wall-trees, 
dried, and packed away. A little disbudding 
has been done, and a close watch has been 
kept upon insects of all kinds both on trees 
and bushes. Spare frames are now being 
filled with Cucumbers and Melons. A mix- 
ture of stable-manure, leaves, and Grass has 
been used for making beds to give the plants 
a start. 

May 26th.—Chrysanthemums are now 
being potted, and as we have close upon two 
thousand, the work will take some little time, 
as other things have to be kept moving; but 
we shall not permit the plants to get pot- 


bound before they are shifted. Seedling 
Ferns have been shifted into large pots. 


These are chiefly various kinds of Pteris. 
Lilacs which have been forced into bloom 
have been shortened back and planted out. 

May 2?th.—Planted more Marrow Peas and 
Broad Beans. Sowed Turnips. Small sow- 
ings only are made at present, and the same 
is done with Lettuces. Made a further sow- 
ing of Cauliflowers and autumn Broccoli. 
Planted beds of Petunias, Verbenas, and 
Heliotropes. Liquid-manure is given to 
Roses, and the weak shoots have been 
thinned and a few buds removed. Rambling 
Roses in pots have been moved to conserva- 
tory. 

May 28th.—Still busy planting the flower- 
garden. Asters and Stocks are also being 
planted. Dracnas, Bays, Boxes, and Bam- 
boos in tubs have been placed in position on 
the terrace and other places where a fresh 
Years ago, when we had 
a Dutch garden to furnish, we had quite a 
number of these things, including Myrtles, 
Pomegranates, etc., and found them very 
attractive. 

May 29th.—Made up Mushroom-beds out- 
side in a ridge form. Prepared more Celery 
and Leek trenches. Planted several rows 
of giant Scarlet Runners. Planted out Let- 
tuces, and sowed more seeds. It will not 
do to be short of salads. Sowed Basil, Sweet 
Marjoram, and summer Savory on south bor- 
der. Rearranged conservatory, and thinned 
the growth of climbers. Trained Ivy Gera- 


niums on walls and pillars. 
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BOOKS. 


_—— 


“GRAPE CULTURE UP TO DATE.’’* 
A HANDY-SIZED yolume now lying before us 
bears the above-named title, the author of 
which is Mr. Alexander Kirk, gardener to 


’ Mr. J. T. Paton, Norwood, Alloa, N.B., and 


a well-known grower and exhibitor of Grapes. 
Including the introduction and index, the 
work comprises some seventy-five pages, 
which are freely interspersed with clear and 
well-executed illustrations, which add greatly 
to the value of the treatise, and will prove 
useful for reference. Diagrams representing 
sections of vineries, including the position of 
borders, air drains, hot-water pipes, etc., 
with the ground plans relating thereto, are 
also given, and will be appreciated by those 
seeking information bearing on these points. 
The text is divided into thirty-two chapters, 
in which’ the various matters in connection 
with the construction of vineries, borders, 
and Vine cultivation in general are dealt 
with. The subject of Grape exhibiting is 
also treated upon, and the concluding chapter 
is given up to the consideration of what the 
author considers a new system of Grape-cul- 
ture. 

In the introduction, the author, to quote 
his own words, says: ‘‘That books on Vine- 
culture are few in number, and the present 
volume is written to meet a need for more 
information than is available at the present 
time.’’ That the number of works dealing 
exculsively with this subject are few, we ad- 
mit; but we contend that the subject of 
Grape-culture has already been exhaustively 
dealt with, and by none more ably and lucidly 
than the late Mr. A. F. Barron, in his valu- 
able monograph entitled ‘‘Vines and Vine 
Culture.’’ This we still consider to be, and 
it will doubtless remain so for some time to 
come, the best handbook on the subject. A 
careful perusal of the various chapters con- 
tained in the volume now under review does 
not in the least affect the opinion just ex- 
pressed—in fact, we must confess to a feeling 
somewhatakin to disappointment. The subject 
matter gives one the impression of its having 
been hurriedly written and not competently re- 
vised before the book went to press, otherwise 
so many loosely-worded expressions would 
not have crept in, and the information vouch- 
safed Gn many passages in the different 
chapters would also have been rendered in 
less vague terms. In support of the former 
statement we quote a few instances. In the 
chapter dealing with the question of the 
distances at which Vines should be planted 
apart it is stated that: ‘The single rod 
system requires to be planted from 8 feet to 
34 feet apart,’’ and, further on: ‘‘The two 
rod system requires to be planted from 7 feet 
to 8 feet apart.’’ Again, in Chapter IV., we 
read in the directions for ‘‘Making up the 
Borders,” that: ‘‘As soil or compost. is 
wheeled in, lay a turf, green side downwards, 
all over the drainage, and a similar turf used 
for building a retaining wall.’’ In the con- 
cluding chapter another similar instance oc- 
curs in the opening sentence, where advice is 
given with reference to the new system which 
the author advocates when erecting new 
vineries or replanting old ones: ‘To build a 
single brick wall between each Vine.’’ With 
regard to constructional matters, such as the 
erection and heating of Vineries, and details 
in connection with the drainage and form of 
borders, the instructions given are excellent. 
Mr. Kirk here lays great stress on the aéra- 
tion of Vine borders, a matter in which we 
fully agree, for the carrving out of which full 
directions are given. The consideration of 
compost, the formation of the borders, and 
planting form the subject of three consecu- 
tive chapters. We may here observe that we 
have never heard of newly chopped up turf 
giving off a nice bottom heat as is asserted by 
the author. Routine matters, such as 
temperature for the vineries the first and 
second year after planting, disbudding, stop- 


* “Grape Culture Up-to-date.” Illustrated. By 
Alexander Kirk, Practical Grower and Successful 
Exhibitor at the Chief Horticultural Exhibitions in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Pawson and Brailsford, 
Printers, Sheffield. Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent, and Co., Ltd., London, E.C. The Country 
Gentlemen’s Association, Ltd., London, 8.W., and 
Glasgow. 1909, 








ping and tying, are next discussed, and illus- 
trations are given to show how the last should 
be done. We do not, however, agree in allow- 
ing sublaterals to develop between the rod 
and bunch. Our practice is to rub them out. 
The maintenance of high temperatures dur- 
ing the flowering period is advocated, and 
for the pollination of shy setters it is ad- 
vised that the pollen be first collected on a 
pane of glass and afterwards blown on the 
bunches. Surely a wide camel-hair brush, 
rabbit’s-tail, or clean Pampas-plume would 
be much more suitable and effectual. 
ning the bunches, also the berries on the 
first, second, and third oecasions are gone 
fully into; there, again, illustrations in con- 
nection with the text are given. Passing over 
the watering and mulching of inside and out- 
side borders, for which instructions are con- 
cisely laid down, we reach the point where 
the colouring of Grapes comes in for con- 
sideration. In the concluding paragraph on 





Thin- | 


this subject the author impresses on the | 


reader that: ‘‘Colouring Grapes depends a 
great deal on the care and work bestowed 
upon them during the growing season and 
adjustment of crop; full exposure to the 
light from start to finish, and, above all, due 
supplies of nourishing food in a soluble con- 
dition; properly watered, humid and dry 
atmosphere when required,’ but he omits to 
state how essential is fresh air supplied by 
means of careful ventilation on every occa- 
sion when weather conditions will allow. The 
shanking of Grapes, the writer attributes, in 
great measure, to over-rich borders and 
under-ripened wood, and recommends lifting 
the roots and relaying them in sweet, porous 
compost as a remedy. Maladies and insect 


pests, including ‘‘bleeding,’’ are touched 
upon. The necessary steps to take to coun- 


teract the scalding of Grapes are good and 
to the point. Respecting the bleeding of 
Vines, the author does not attach much im- 
portance to it; but in this we disagree, as 
we have had several instances come under 
our notice in which Vines died from bleed- 
ing. 


he concludi -hapter, already « ed | ; i 
In the concluding chapter, already alluded EAE QRAE ea ie ioaniceus tus Narcan oceania 


to, the new system which the writer advo- 
cates, consists of enclosing the roots of each 
Vine by means of 41-inch cross-walls, built on 
the concrete base, his contention being that 
each Vine can then be treated according to its 
particular requirements where several varie- 
ties are grown in the same house. Water- 
ing, feeding, lifting, and border renovation 
can also be carried out on independent lines, 
while the planting of a new Vine can be 
effected without disturbing the roots of its 
neighbours. Where expense is a matter of 
secondary importance, the method might well 
be adopted in private establishments, as it 
has much to recommend it. A descriptive list 
of varieties of the Grape Vine is given, some 
of the varieties being also figured. The writer 
is in error in making Mill Hill Hambro 
synonymous with Black Hambro’, Gros Guil- 
laume with true Barbarossa, Golden Hambro’ 
with Buckland’s Sweetwater, and Raisin de 
Calabria with Trebbiano. All these are dis- 
tinct varieties. With reference 
barossa, Dr. Hogg, in the ‘‘Fruit Manual,”’ 
states that the true variety, as its name im- 
plies, is a rose-coloured or grizzly Grape, 
having a thin, grey bloom. The spelling of 
some of the names is faulty, as Tyninnghame 
should be spelt with a ‘‘y,’’ and not ‘i’ as 
in the text. White Nice should not be spelt 
Niece, and so on. be synonym of Black 
Muscat, again, is Venn’s Seedling, not Venos 
Seedling. There are also several other 
errors of this description scattered up and 
down the work, which, with the other defects 
already alluded to, will no doubt have due 
attention before another edition is issued. 
With these rectifications, in addition to a 
revision of the text, a very valuable guide 
and book of reference would result. As it is, 
it will serve a good purpose, for many will 
find the information very serviceable and 
practical. 





WE try to keep GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
advertisement pages up to a high standard, 
and no firm that does not treat its customers 
fairly can advertise for long in our columns. 
Always mention GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
when sending an order, 


to Bar- | 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epitor of GarprNina, 17, Lwrnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, J'he name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 





| each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 


than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—Fair examples 
of each subject—not more than four in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Lawn-sand and Plantains (Skisdon).—Our ex- 
perience of lawn-sand is that, if put on strong enough 
to kill the Plantains and other weeds, it also will 
kill the Grass. It will certainly kill the Daisies; but 
if Grass is near them it will also kill this. The better 
plan will be to dig out the weeds, and if these are 


| too thick, then the only remedy is to remake the 


lawn early in the coming autumn. 


Narcissi not blooming (Narcissus).—You do not 
say whether the Narcissi were planted last autumn 
or have been in their present position some years. 
If this latter is the case, the non-flowering is fre- 
quently put down to overcrowding, but whether this 
is always the case is at least questionable. Narcissi, 
in common with other bulbs, sometimes experience a 
lean and a fat season—that is to say, after a poor 


| display, they, the following year, bloom freely. 


Calceolarias unhealthy (Puzzled)._Some cf the 
enclosed leaves were very badly attacked by aphides 
or green-fly, and the small, brown spots are prin- 
cipally caused by the punctures from that insect. 
Constant fumigation or, better still, vaporising is 
very necessary for the successful cultivation of Cal- 
ceolarias, as there is scarcely any other plant so 
liable to aphides. The larger brown blotches appear 
to have been caused by the sun shining directly on 
the leaves when they were wet. 

Daffodils not flowering (A.).—Whenever Nar- 
cissi do not flower the best rule is to dig them as 


| soon as their leaves turn yellow in July, clean them, 


and replant not later than August, as they are better 
in the soil than exposed to the air. It is, of course, 
convenient for salesmen to store their bulbs, but 
most growers replant as soon after drying as possible. 


your soil is cold and stiff you may add sand or fine 
gravel with advantage. Bone-dust and wood-ashes, 
well dug into the soil, form the best manure for all 
bulbs. On no account use crude farmyard or other 
manures. 


Pruning the Oleander (Skisdon).—The Oleander 


| is naturally of a loose, Willow-like style of growth, 


so that any attempt to keep it dwarf will result in 
the production of few, if any, blossoms, and, gener- 
ally speaking, the more pruning the fewer flowers. 
Still, if the plant is not showing bloom, it may be 
ent back to within a couple of feet of the pot, or, if 
there are any flowers, as soon as they are past. 
Good, stout, well-ripened shoots are necessary for 
flowering, hence when you cut back any weak and 
exhausted shoots may be entirely removed. If you 
decide to cut your plant back you must not be sur- 
prised at a poor display of bloom next year. 


Deutzia gracilis (JI. M.).—If, as a result of cut- 
ting hard down your plants of Deutzia, you induce 
strong young shoots to break up, these will, during 
the summer make hard wood, and flower freely next 
year, the tops being a little cut back. But strength 
of growth depends on treatment. Perhaps your 
plants are in poor soil, and want to be turned out, 
have the balls rubbed down, and be repotted in good 
soil. Perhaps watering them as they are with liquid- 
manure once a week would greatly help them. Cer- 
tainly they seem to need some feeding. With respect 
to your Asparagus plumosus, that is affected with 
scale. Get strong soapy water and a soft brush, lay 
the plant on its side on a table, then commence at 
the bottom and well wash the growths, afterwards 
doing so with clean water. Large plants bear divid- 
ing very well. 

Injurious effects of Primula obconica (C.R.). 
—Primula obconica undoubtedly has a bad effect upon 
any person at all subject to eczema, and we know of 
several who are even slightly affected with this 
troublesome skin disease when the plant is only pre- 
sent and not touched. Still, we have never verified 
a genuine case of eczema in any person not pre- 
viously affected, although it would seem to be so in 
your instance. We sympathise with you, and advise 
that some medical authority be consulted. Many 
plants seriously affect some persons, and are quite 
harmless to others. Even an immediate wash does 
not prevent the itching from spreading to any part 
of the person the hands may touch. Were it not 
for this property of P. obconica it would be one of 
our most useful and popular plants. You should cer- 
tainly cease to grow it. 


Hyacinths, lifting (M. L. C.).—When the flowers 


| have faded you should carefully lift the bulbs and 


lay them into soil in another part of the garden, 
allowing them to remain in this position until the 
foliage has ripened off. The bulbs may then be lifted, 
cleaned, and stored away until planting-time comes 
round in the autumn. We may tell you, however, 
that such bulbs will be of little value for conspicuous 
positions in the garden. They can be planted out 
along the edges of the shrubbery or some such posi- 
tion, where they will bloom, but the spikes will be 
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small, and may come in useful for cutting. As Te- 
gards your’ Vines, we should advise you to ask a 
gardener in the district to show you what had best be 
done. It is very diflicult for us to advise you without 
seeing the Vines. You should get a copy of ‘‘ Vines 
and Vine Culture” (Barron), in which the whole sub- 
ject of Vine culture is fully dealt with, and illus- 
trations given as to pruning, stopping, etc. The 
price is 5s. 6d, post free, from 13, Sutton Court-road, 
Chiswick, W. 

Spotted Fern (W.).—Judging by the appearance 
of your piece of Fern sent—Pteris tremula—the plant 
is starved. We advise you to cut off all the injured 
fronds, turn the plants out of pots, remove the 
drainage and some of the old soil, and repot, using 
rather larger and quite clean pots. For compost use 
one-half turfy loam, one-half peat, then adding a 
little old hot-bed-manure, soot, and sand. Good root- 
action and more generous culture should soon cause 
the fronds to grow and the plant to become quite 
healthy. The spots are, no doubt, those of a fungus, 
generated by the poorness of soil and the conditions 
under which grown, but you do not say whether it is 
in a room window or a greenhouse. 

Striking cuttings of Himalayan Rhodcden- 
drons (B. 1J'.).—Though most of the Himalayan 
Rhododendrons can be struck from cuttings, they are 
difficult to increase in this way. The best cuttings 
are formed of the shoots of medium vigour, not the 
very strong ones, which should be taken: when they 
are in a half-ripened state. The cuttings should be 
about 4 inches long, and if the shoots are only of 
that length, take care that the thickened portion at 
the base (that is, just where it springs from the pre- 
vious year’s growth) is allowed to remain, as roots 
are produced from that part more readily than from 
any other. When the cuttings are taken, remove 
one or two leaves from the bottom as may be neces- 
sary. Put the cuttings into some clean pots (those 
from 4 inches to 5 inches are the best) well drained 
with broken crocks, and filled with a mixture of equal 
parts of fine peat and silver-sand pressed down very 
firmly. Insert the cuttings around the edge of the 
pot, taking care that the soil is closed tightly around 
each cutting. Then give a good watering through a 
fine rose in order to settle everything in its place, 
and put the pote when filled in a close propagating- 
case in an intermediate temperature. Even then 
they will take three months to root, and failures are 


sure to occur. 
VEGETABLES. 


Cucumkers unhealthy (W. Draper).—It is as 
we suspected. Your Cucumber plants have been 
attacked by thrips and red-spider. You are evidently 
keeping the plants too dry both at the roots and in 
the atmosphere. Ply the syringe freely, and keep the 
plants well watered and fed at the roots. You might 
also syringe with Quassia extract or Tobacco-water, 
either of these being a good remedy. 

Manuring a light soil (H.).—For a very light 
soil the addition, if you could obtain it, from time to 
time during the winter, of a dressing of clay or marl 
would do great good, as, use what manure you may, 
the extreme porosity remains, and only some adhe- 
sive material will help to correct it. Failing clay or 
other stiff material, use if. you can get it half-de- 
cayed cow-manure, as, containing less fibre, it is cooler 
and more adhesive than stable-manure. Of the latter 
that is best which has been employed to make a hot- 
bed, and is later a mass of solid material that helps 
to solidify the soil. Then it is the rule in the case of 
these light soils to dig them deeply, and to let them 
lie without any compression before sowing or plant- 
ing. Use cow-manure if you can get it, and do not 
be afraid to tread the soil. 

Sowing Peas for exhibition (J. C.).—Yours is, 
happily, a fairly warm district; but most certainly 
you should not lose a day in sowing such Peas as 
Quite Content and Duke of Albany. Duke of Albany 
will, no doubt, be a few days earlier than Quite Con- 
tent; but in any case sow at once. The time taken 
by Peas to produce pods differs materially under 
varying conditions, and it may be well to make two 
sowings, one at once, and a second ten to twelve days 
later. Have your ground trenched 20 inches deep, 
bury down deeply some well decayed manure, tread 
the soil moderately to make it firm, then, straining a 
line down the centre of the trench, draw a drill 
2 inches deep on each side, 6 inches apart, and sow 
the Peas 6 inches apart in the rows. So treated 
plants grow strongly and carry fine pods. 


Growing Celeriac (R. V. Roger).—The culture is 
very simple. If sown like Celery in heat, pricked off 
and planted in the open in May, good roots will be 
formed by September. It requires no trenches, but 
in light soils drills are advisable, as the plant is a 
great lover of moisture,. and well repays copious 
supplies of liquid-manure during growth. Plant in 
drills 6 inches deep, the plants 18 inches apart in the 
drill, and 3 feet between the rows. Keep the ground 
clear of weeds. No moulding up is required. Clear 
away all sucker growths, and encourage one main 
growth. The roots may be lifted in November and 
stored like Beet. Some growers leave the roots in 
their growing quarters, and draw up some soil to 
cover the crowns, and, treated thus, they are said 
to be better flavoured. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





W. A. Miles.—Far the best plan will be to get some 
small Fuchsias, Begonias, Pelargoniums, etc., in small 
pots, and grow them on. These you can keep through 
the winter, and will come in useful next year. Then 
for the autumn you can have early-flowering Chrys- 
anthemums, which can now be bought very cheaply. 
——W. M. T.—See next issue.——L. J. C.—Please send 
some of the bulbs. When sending queries, please 
read our rules as to giving name and address.—— 
Ignorant.—It is quite impossible for us to suggest 
any reason as to the falling of your Rose-tree leaves, 
as you give us no particulars to help us in any way. 
If we may hazard a guess, we should say that the 
fault lies at the roots.——Skisdon.—Generally,. about 
4 feet from the ground. There is no need for any 
covering.——K. Y. Z.—Certainly not. The looser and 
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more friable the surface-soi] is, the better will the 
plants grow.——L. It.—Your best plan will be to 
write to one of the mowing-machine makers who ad- 
vertise in our columns.——F. J. Ansell.—Any plant 
nurseryman in your district can supply you with the 
plant you inquire about.——Cold Ash.—Yes; the 
Alpine Forest Heath (Erica carnea). See reply re 
“Increasing Hardy Heaths,”’ in our issue of May 15th, 
page 280.——R. R.—We have never used ammonia for 
the purpose you mention, and are unable to say what 
quantity per gallon of water is safe. There is nothing 
so good as lime.——R. R.—Judging from the leaves 
you send, we should say that they are suffering from 
the recent cold north-east winds we have had. If, 
however, you find that with warmer weather the 
trouble increases, please send us a few more leaves, 
and we will do our best to help you.——B. T.—See 
reply to “T B._A.,’" re ‘The Crown - Anemone 
(Anemone coronaria) ’’ (which, we take it, is the one 
you refer to), in our issue of May Ist, page 250. You 
will find, in our issue of January 27th, 1906, page 625, 
an article dealing fully with the culture of the 
Oleander. A copy can be had of the publisher, post 
free, for 14d. When sending queries, please read our 
rules as to putting each one on a separate sheet, 
and also sending name and address.——J. W. Lang 
and E. Henderson.—Your Pear-trees have been at- 
tacked by the Pear-leaf blister-mite. See reply to 
“*“ Westpark,’’ in this issue, page 286.——Orange.—We 
cannot recommend any one maker. You should con- 
sult our advertisement columns.——C. M. L.—We do 
not deal with any dead bodies of fowls sent to this 
office. You must comply with the instructions we 
give as to post mortems. All dead fowls received 
here are destroyed. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—Remo.—The Greater Celan- 
dine (Chelidonium majus).——Col. Orange Bromehead. 
—'lthe Shad Bush (Amelanchier canadensis).——Miss 
F. Tremayne.—'the Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus).—— 
S. Walker.—'The Spring Star-flower (‘Lriteleia uniflora 
lilacina).——D, F. G.—The Shad Bush (Amelanchier 
canadensis).——G@. H.—1, Kerria japonica fi.-pl.; 2, 
Staphylea colchica; 3, Berberis (Mahonia) Aquitolium ; 
4, Forsythia suspensa.——M. L. A.—1, Saxifraga 
granulata fl.-pl.; 2,. Muscari comosum monstrosum; 
4, Polemonium Richardsoni; 4, Scilla campanulata 
alba.—— W. ’.—1, Pyrus Malus ficribunda; 2, Ceano- 
thus azureus; 3, Prunus Padus; 4, The Shad Bush 
(Amelanchier canadensis).——D. YT.—1, Euphorbia 
splendens; 2, Lonicera sempervirens; 8, Chrysanthe- 
mum frutescens.—--W. H.—1, Dielytra spectabilis; 
2, Saxifraga hypnoides; 3, Iberis Garrexiana; 4, Epi- 
medium pinnatum.—— EZ. Murphy.—1, Amaryllis 
reticulata; 2, Begonia sempertiorens; 38, Begonia 
ascotensis.——Severn.—1,° RKubus arcticus; 2, Rhodo- 
dendron sp., must have better specimen; 3, Labrador 
Tea (Ledum latifolium); 4, -Waldsteinia geoides; 5, 
Specimen insufficient ; 6, Globe-flower (Trollius «sp.), 
specimen too poor to identify; 7, Menziesia (?). Your 
specimens are very poor, and to be quite sure as to 
names we must have good flowering-shoots of all 
plants sent for name.——Penprisk.—Common Wood 
Spurge (Euphorbia amygdaloides).—-—W. A. D.—We 
cannot undertake to name Roses. It is very difficult 
to do so with any certainty, unless comparison can 
be made.——G. Ireland.—1, We do not undertake to 
name Zonal Pelargoniums, as, without being able to 
compare them, it is very diflicult to name with 
certainty; 2, Tulip Negro.——R. 0. Thompson.—As 
far as we can judge without cones, your specimen is 
the Silver Fir (Abies pectinata). 





Catalogue received.—Geo. Cooling and Sons, 
Bath.—Roses in Pots, Clematis, Climbing Plants, etc. 





Wild Garlic.—I have a small piece of woodland 
close to my house, practically part of my garden, 
which, in common with most of the woodlands in this 
part of the Cotswolds, is infested with wild Garlic, 
so that at this season it is completely carpeted with 
this evil-smelling plant, whilst Anemones, Primroses, 
Violets, Daffodils, and other charming flowers are 
smothered up. It would be a considerable labour and 
expense to grub up the bulbs. Can you recommend 
any other course? The trees are the usual English 
varieties mixed—Hazel, Ash, Beech, and Elm. I am 
afraid that, being bulbous-rooted, it would be use- 
less to merely mow the Garlic down, and the surface 
is very uneven.—F. F. M. 


[There are various kinds of wild Onions in 
England, and we can only guess at what you 
mean. If the common, broad-leaved wild 
Onion, probably the simplest way would be 
to dig it up in the fulness of its growth. If 
not able to do that, you would certainly do 
good in cutting down the plants’ to the 
ground, all the better if in full growth.—Ep.] 





United Horticultural Benefit and Provi- 
dent Society.—The monthly committee 
meeting of this society was held at the Horti 
cultural Hall, Vincent-square, Westminster, 
on Monday evening, May 10th, Mr. Chas. H. 
Curtis in the chair. Two new members were 
elected, and one nominated. Three mem- 
bers over sixty years of age withdrew their 
interest, as per Rule 18.- The death certifi- 
cate of the late Mr. David James Nightingale 
was produced, and a cheque for £45 5s. 5d. 
(being the amount standing to the late mem- 
ber’s credit) was passed. The amount of sick 
pay for the past month was £65 7s. 





Bulrushes.—Will any reader kindly tell me where 
I can buy Bulrushes—not. for planting, but for orna- 
mentation?—T. ALEXANDER SMITH. 
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(English Made.) 

In 60ft. lengths. 
Guaranteed for one year. 
1-ply, 60ft. len., internal measures 
tin., 13/9; 2-ply, 60ft. len., in- 
ternal measures 4in., 16/-; gin, f 
20/=; fin., 24/-5 lin., 30/-3 3-ply, 
60ft. len., internal measures }in., 
20/-; gin., 25/-5 fin., 28/63 lin., 
35/-, 30ft. lengths supplied at 
half above prices. 


THE “CAMACE” CARDEN ROLLER. 


Carriage paid to any goods station 
in England and Wales, 
Improved Design. 

BALANCE HANDLES, 
DOUBLE CYLINDERS. 











Size. Weight about 
No. Inches c. q. lb. Price. 
1. 14 by 14 130i we oe Oo 
De 16 by 16 1314 .. 869 
3. 18 by 18 34 PSU 30/6 
4, 20 by 20 3.014 33 3 
Ba 22 by 22. ee mae 38- 
6. 24by24 .. 4 014 459 
70? 26. by 20) «sce oleat.0 4 


HE “CHAMPION,” LAWN MOWER, 12/6. 
Carriage paid to any goods station in England or 


Wales. New Illustrated Horticultural 
Catalogue post free. 


A. W. CAMACE, LD., HOLBORN, E.C. 


BENETFINK & CO., LD., Cheapside, E.C. 








cons UMBRELLAS, 
PILLARS, 
FANS, 
ARCHES, 
PERCOLAS, 


Ete., Ete., Ete. 
ALT iT wNoonbD. 


No Rose Garden is complete where our Specialities are 
not i Use. 


PRICE LISTS FREE. 


~ 18, WATER LANE, CREAT 
WALTERS & C0O., rower sr., tonvon, e.c. 


NATIVE GUANO. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST MANURE FOR 
VECETABLES, FRUITS, AND FLOWERS. 


Price £3 10s. per ton in bags. Lots under 10 cwt., 48. ner 
cewt at works, or 5S. per cwt. Carriage Paid to any Station 
in England. 


Extracts from 32nd Annual Collection of Reports :— 


NATIVE GUANO For POTATOES, VEGETABLES, &c. 

J. HAYDoN, Hampton: ‘Potatoes, excellent crop; none 
diseased. Grand for keeping away slugs.” G, PERRY, 
Westclitfe: ‘‘Peas and Onions splendid.” 


NATIVE GUANO For FRUIT, ROSES, TOMATOES, &c. 

S. MLICHELL, Balcombe: ‘‘Grapes, Tomatoes, and Melons 
most satisfactory.” G. ACCLETON, Carlisle:- ‘‘ Finest 
Manure ever used for Vines, Peaches, Roses, Carna- 
tions, &c.” 


Orders to the Native Guano Co., Ltd., 29, New 
Bridge-street, London, E.C., where 32nd year’s Testimonials, 
&c., may be obtained. AGENTS WANTED. 
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SMITHS PEREECT © 


R 
——=> py ED KILLER 


MARVELLOUS RESULTS. 
BEST & CHEAPEST. 


4 Tins, to make 10 gallons, 
7s., carriage paid. 


4 galls. Liquid, 7s., carr. paid. 
Sole Makers— 
MARK SMITH, Ltd., 
Louth, Lincolnshire. 





ANNED GARDEN NETTING.—Best (no 
common rubbish), for protecting seeds, plants, fruit- 
trees, &c., &c., &., 50 yds. by 2 and 25 yds. by 4, 5s. each; 100 
by 2, and 50 by 4,.9s. each. Any size made quickly... Price 
list’ free.—_THE SUPPLY CO.,'1, Wellington-road, Stoke 
Newington, London, N, : 
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No. 1,577.—VoL. XXXI. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” 


MAY 29, 1909 
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ROTATION OF VEGETABLE CROPS. 
A SYSTEMATIC rotation of cropping in the 
vegetable garden is, no doubt, one of the 
chief elements to success. 
of the amateur it seldom happens that a per- 
fect system of rotation in cropping is pos- 
sible, owing to the ground being too limited. 


In the garden | 





An exhausting crop like Cabbages should not | 


follow one of a similar character. Such 
rigid lines as are at times laid down by 
writers with an unlimited space at command 
are not at all necessary. The point is to take 
steps to return to the soil the manurial con- 
stituents that each particular crop takes 
from the soil. For instance, it is possible 
to grow Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, and 
Cauliflowers upon the same site successfully 
for ten years. Again, in an allotment here 
a tenant has successfully grown Potatoes on 
the same site for thirty-two 
tinuously. For twenty years Onions may be 
grown upon the same site without any detri- 
ment to the crop. In the case of the Brus- 
sels Sprouts mentioned above, it was done 
in this way: As soon as the Cauliflower 
(Veitch’s Autumn Giant) and early Broccoli 
(Michaelmas White) were cleared off, a heavy 


dressing of farmyard manure was deeply dug | 


into the soil, which, every second year, was 
trenched 2 feet deep. 


four or five months that elapse before the 
Brussels Sprouts are planted, it is exposed to 
all kinds of weather. In February, if dry, 
the soil is given a dressing of wood-ashes and 
lightly forked over. The Cauliflowers and 
early Broccoli then go on the ground last 
occupied by the Brussels Sprouts and the 
late Broccoli, which are cleared off in April. 

Deep digging or trenching is of much 
greater consequence than the ordinary ama- 
teur cultivator realises. Not only does 
trenching provide a deep rooting medium, 
but the soil is rendered much warmer and 
moisture is conserved during a spell of dry 
weather. Potatoes should succeed crops of 
the leguminous order, which derive the prin- 
cipal part of their food through the air by 
the leaves, consequently the roots do not 
absorb so much from the soil. 
good crop to precede Parsnips, Carrots, 
Beet, or Onions. The earthing required for 
the Celery is an extra means of digging and 
moving the soil deeply, and, therefore, 
favourable to deep-rooting crops like Par- 
snips and intermediate Carrots. Cabbage is 
a good crop to succeed Onions, as the latter 
are cleared off early, and, having had con- 
siderable attention in the way of liquid 
stimulants, the soil is rich and favourable 
to the Cabbages. As the Cabbage is partial 
to firm ground, all that is required on the 
Onion plot is to clear off the weeds, if any, 
draw drills with the corner of the hoe, and 
dibble in the Cabbage-plants. The drills 
are useful should the weather be dry. In 


years con- | 


The soil was turned | 
up as roughly as possible, and during the | 


Celery is a | 


| planted in each bed. 





| the case of Peas, it is a good plan to sow a 


row on a plot, and then plant four rows of 
Potatoes, then sow another row of Peas. The 
rows should run north and south, so that all 
sides get an equal share of sunshine. 

Few sb. 





FORCING ASPARAGUS IN PERMANENT 
BEDS. 
ALTHOUGH an old system, this ought to be 
practised where a large quantity of this 
favourite vegetable is required. Especially 
is this the case where the kitchen garden 
space is limited. Those who wish to have 
Asparagus from Christmas or even a month 
or six weeks previous, will find the lifting 
and placing in frames or pits an expensive 
process, as after lifted roots have once been 
forced, they are worthless, while a period of 
three or four years’ growth has been re- 
quired to fit them for forcing. Much finer 
produce can be obtained by the old system of 
forcing in permanent beds. The permanent 
beds are 4 feet wide and 4 feet deep, with 
pigeon-hole walls 4} inches thick and about 
30 feet long. Two rows of Asparagus are 
The bottom is well 
drained, and a good light compost used. The 
beds are in the forcing part of the garden, 
where Seakale, Rhubarb, etc., grow, as it is 
necessary to keep the leaves and litter away 
from the kitchen garden to preserve neat- 
ness. The alleys between the beds are from 
2% feet to 3 feet wide. The latter width is 
best, as it gives more space for the heating 
material. I have very little manure, and 
what I have is required for other purposes, 
so that the chief fermenting material is tree 
leaves. These give a steady lasting heat, 
which is not so injurious to the roots as hot 
stable-manure. I have an abundance of 
leaves at command, and as this is the case 


| s : : 
| in most large gardens, they are easily got rid 


of, and are put to a useful purpose. For 
early forcing it is necessary to get the leaves 
as soon as possible, and to commence filling 
up the alley. The leaves must be rammed 
down as the work proceeds, and a small quan- 
tity of litter placed over all to keep them 
from blowing about and to retain the heat. 
The beds are one course of bricks lower than 
the walls, thus allowing some light material 
or warm manure to be placed on them if early 
forcing is done; also for the liquid-manure, 
which should be given the beds during the 
summer. Wooden sliding shutters are placed 
over the beds as soon as the leaves are all 
placed in the alleys. These beds come into 
bearing in January, or from six weeks to two 
months after the leaves are put in, and pro- 
duce a quantity of finer Asparagus than I 
can get from lifted roots. If the weather is 
severe, some long litter or Bracken should be 
placed over the shutters. I have another lot 
of beds for succession, and the latest lot is 
not covered with shutters. These plants have 
not been forced, only the alleys filled with 
heating material, and some short litter or, 
what is better, decayed manure to keep the 





spring frosts from the young growth. The 
produce from these last beds comes in a few 
weeks earlier than that from the open 
ground. All these beds are cut hard and 
gone over every day when in bearing, but no 
cutting is done after the beds in the open 
ground come into bearing. The seed should 
not be allowed to ripen. 

After cutting the produce, a good mulch- 
ing of decayed manure is given, and during 
the summer several good soakings of liquid- 
manure and salt. The alleys are not emptied 
of the old fermenting material, which retains 
the moisture through the summer months 
and keeps the beds moist, till the new is 
ready to be placed in position. The leaves 
when decayed in the autumn are useful in a 
variety of ways and are always ready for use, 
either for potting or other purposes, having 
been thoroughly saturated with the liquid- 
manure. The beds last many years, and the 
first cost is the greatest objection, but that is 
not great. Wish. 


POTATO TRIALS. 


THE question as to the relative merits as 
croppers of tubers grown in Scotland, Ire- 
land, Midlands, or the south, in the one 
case, and of crop results from sprouted and 
unsprouted seed-tubers in the other, continue 
to have interest. Last year, and regarding 
those matters, from previous experience, as 
settled, I made a trial of varieties, of which, 
from the same soil and planting, I lifted cer- 
tain roots on August 8th and others on 
October 11th, two months later, tubers in 
the first case unripe, with tender skins, 
while tops were still green and vigorous, 
and in the other case the tops had quite 
died away and the tubers were well matured, 
the skins being hard set. These sets were 
cool-stored through autumn and winter, and 
then, to the number of twenty-five to a row, 
planted side by side on stiff ploughed land at 
Claygate, Surrey. The varieties were Up- 
to-Date, Conquering Hero, The Colleen, 
Factor, Superlative, and Table Talk. All, 
when planted in the previous April, were 
from Scotch or Irish seed. The object of 
this trial was to test the merits of immature 
or unripe seed-tubers as against those of the 
ordinary or fully ripened form, as it had 
been held that, were unripe tubers grown 
in the south, lifted, and planted the follow- 
ing season, far better results would have 
been obtained than come from planting ripe 
south-grown seed. But the trial, well as 
everything was arranged, seemed to have 
been vitiated by the weather of 1907, as the 
rainfall was considerable, the temperature 
low, and atmospheric conditions prevailed 
such as might be experienced in Scotland or 
Treland. As a result, the ripe seed-tubers 
gave, on the whole, as good results as did 
the unripe tubers, and both almost equal 
to plantings of similar areas from Ireland. 
To fairly test this form of seed-tuber diver- 
gence, the trial should follow a southern, 
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hot, dry summer. That sort of test, so far, 
no one seems to have tried—possibly never 
will. I see no chance of being able to renew 
such a test, but, should a really hot season 
follow, perhaps someone may try results. 
It is well worth being done where there are 
Potatoes and room. A.*D, 


CABBAGES FOR SPRING CUTTING. 
NEVER have spring Cabbages been more wel- 
come than they have been this season, this 
appreciation having arisen as a matter of 
course in consequence of green vegetables 


having been so scarce since the turn of the | 


year. After seeing the Brassicas slaughtered 
by the frost by the thousand, one naturally 
felt anxious about the breadths of autumn- 
planted Cabbage, and wondered whether they 
would share a similar fate. Fortunately, 
they passed through the ordeal unscathed, 
and so soon as the state of the weather and 
condition of the soil allowed, means were 


taken to forward the earliest of the plants | 


by stirring the soil and giving them a quick- 
acting stimulant. For this purpose a manure 
was used which had been sent for trial. It 
is quite new to me, but is highly recom- 
mended for vegetable crops, and, according 
to the analysis, it should be particularly ser- 
viceable for that purpose. I have yet to 
learn what effect it may have on other crops, 
but for Cabbages it is most satisfactory, as 
it promotes an early development of hearts 
in a very short time. It is called the ‘‘ Rothes 
and Tarndhu Distilleries Fertiliser,” and 
is said to be obtained by the purification of 
distillery effluents by a process of evapor- 
ation; but of its price I am in ignorance. 
About a dessert-spoonful of the manure was 
strewed round each plant, when the ground 
was hoed and the plants moulded as far as 
practicable. In a few days there was a 
marked difference in their appearance, and 
in the result they made up for lost time to 
such good purpose that I was able to begin 
cutting ten days later than has been the 
case in former years. But very few indeed 
of the plants have bolted, and of the three 
sorts grown, Ellam’s is on an equality with 
the other two in point of earliness. A. W. 





FRENCH GARDENING. 
Tue furore recently riaised over what is 
known as French gardening seems to _ be 
pretty well spent, and it is improbable that 
we shall hear much more about it. The Eng- 
lish climate is not favourable to a system of 
forcing, for such the method is, which de- 
pends for its artificial warmth on dung-beds. 
Given one of our cold rains or spells of 
strong, cold winds, or, perhaps, snowfalls, 
the dung-heat goes down immediately. No 
wonder if, under such conditions, damp preys 
on the delicate Lettuces, Cauliflowers, or 
other products so grown, and losses .are 
heavy. To have early forced vegetables in 
quantity, nothing can beat a number of stout 
wood frames, either span or facing ome way, 
or, better still, very long ones, of some 
30 feet in extent., well covered with lights, 
and heated by a couple of 3-inch hot-water 
pipes. If a boiler be put down for the pur- 
pose, then the more frames the better, to 
enable it to be used productively. With 
such frames moderately heated, manure well 
incorporated with the soil will greatly assist 
to promote growth. Air can also be given 
easily; watering, if needed, is also easy. 
Mats can be placed over the frames at night 
if cold, and there is far less risk of glass 
breakage than is the case when bell-glasses— 
very costly and brittle coverings—are used. 
Early in the year a few exhibits representing 
some products of French gardening were seen 
at some of the Royal Horticultural Society's 
meetings. These have almost disappeared. 
Recently in a collection were.seen samples of 
Golden Gem Cabbage Lettuces, very early 
and. quite massive, also samples. of the 
French Cabbage Lettuce, grown generally 
under cloches. Four of these were of less 
use for salad than. was one of the frame- 
grown Golden Gem Lettuces. Seedsmen, 
who now realise that the French fit is all off, 
present us with frame products as they have 
been grown in English gardens for many 
years, but now have some superior varieties 
to show. It is in that respect there has been 





so much gain to gardening, that new and 
improved strains or varieties are constantly 
being offered; hence, with only ordinary but 
efficient appliances the British gardener can 
hold his own with the growers of any other 


country. Ar: 


A FINE RHUBARB. 


IN no case previously has any variety of Rhu- 


barb, new or old, been shown under such con- 
ditions at any meeting of the Royal Horti- 


cultural Society as was that staged on the 6th | 


inst. by Mr. Dawes, of Syderstone, Norfolk, 
under the name of ‘‘ Dawes’ Challenge.’’ This 
variety must not be confounded with ‘* Daw’s 
Champion,” also a very fine early variety put 
into commerce a few years since by Mr. W. 
Poupart, of Twickenham. The roots of Chal- 


lenge were lifted and brought to the meeting | 


with all their stems intact. These stems 
ranged from 30 inches to 36 inches in length, 
and were quite large and stout. So massive 
was the produce in stems from single roots 
that the entire weight reached from 65 lb. 
to 70 lb. It would be easy, judging by the 
price obtained for similar forced Rhubarb in 
the market, the stems of which are relatively 
very thin and small, to estimate that each 
root’s produce would fetch five shillings, 
and still leave the root for division and re- 
planting. Let anyone imagine, assuming he 
had an acre of strong roots of this variety, to 
lift during the winter, to block thickly to- 
gether into soil in a close, warm, and some- 
what dark shed or store, what would be the 
market value of the produce, especially when 
compared with the thin, long-drawn stems 
commonly seen in shops during the winter 
and spring. Like Seakale, Rhubarb can, by 
lifting the roots and then forcing them, be 
made to run over a period of several months. 
It is but needful to have the stock of roots 
and the warm shed, store, or cellar in which 
to do the forcing. © Practically the roots 
should be of four years’ growth. Planted in 
one year, and not pulled from that season, 


partially (but not too hard) pulled from the | 


second season, very hard pulled from in the 
open or from under tubs the third year, then 
all the roots lifted and winter and spring 
forced the fourth year. Of course, the plan- 
tations should be changed from year to year, 


vegetables being grown on the land for a | 
exposure to the sun. 


couple of years at least. 

To do Rhubarb well, deep trenching and 
liberal manuring are essential, as Rhubarb is 
a gross feeder. But, to secure fine stems, 
manuring must be liberal. After a planta- 
tion of roots has been lifted, the ground 
would simply need levelling and digging over 
to fit it to carry any crop of ordinary vege- 
tables. If it has been profitable thus to treat 
brzadths of such a variety as Hawke’s Cham- 
pagne, how much more so must it be to grow 
Dawes’ Challenge, as the stem produce of that 
variety seems to excel that of Champagne 
threefold. Although the stems of Challenge 
are large and long, they are of rich colour, 
and are finely flavoured. I have been able to 
test. quality when cooked, and found the stems 
give much superior flesh and flavour to the 
common stems sold in shops. Keay 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tomatoes failing.—I am very grateful for your 
answer regarding my Tomatoes failing, and as I 
have 10,000 plants annually it means a big loss. 1 
forgot to say no lime has been used in the beds for 
a number of years. Would this have added to 
the cause, as I have grown them for thirty years, 
and never saw it before three years ago on a few 
plants? It is gradually getting worse.—V. FRANK- 
FIELD. 

[From the tenor of your note, we can but 
assume you have been growing your Toma- 
toes in the same soil, without change for the 
period specified. If correct in this assump- 
tion, we are not surprised at your plants 
being diseased, and it is a wonder you have 
not found their culture well-nigh impossible 
some years ago. A change of soil annually, 
wholly or in part, is very necessary for Toma- 
toes, and if you cannot conveniently do more 
than partly renew it, give it a dressing of a 
fungicide called Veltha, to rid it of the spores 
of any disease which it may contain. This 


should be applied as early in the winter 
months as may be convenient, and be dug or 
forked in, so that it may be intimately mixed 





with the soil. This fungicide will act as a 
steriliser, and prove far more effective than 
a dressing of lime. In future, endeavour to 
renew the soil, as far as circumstances per- 
mit, every year, use the fungicide recom- 
mended according to directions supplied with 
it, keep a keen look-out for the appearance of 
disease in the plants, and spray, as pre- 
viously advised, as soon as you detect the 
slightest trace of it.] 


A good early Cabbage—Flower of Spring. 
—At a spring flower show, held at Oxted, 
Surrey, on May Ist, the gardener to the 
secretary, Mr. C. A. Close, staged some 
remarkably good samples of Flower of Spring 
Cabbage, the best of any Cabbage I have 
seen this season. Would it were possible to 
obtain such Cabbages in the markets! The 
gardener spoke in high terms of the variety, 
and said that no one in his district had such 
early ones. I was specially attracted also 
by the way in which they were staged. The 
heads were set up on their stems in a shallow 
box close together, and, so presented, seemed 
to be so much more attractive than when 
shown laid down in the ordinary way. What 
a boon it would be were all early Cabbages 
sent to market—that is, those of moderate 
size—so presented, as customers would, be- 
cause of their fresh, green appearance, not 
only be attracted to purchase, but would 
cheerfully pay more for such.—A. D. 


Cucumbers in frames.—With a little root- 
warmth to start them, and warm coverings at 
night, there will be no difficulty in growing 
Cucumbers in frames now. We generally 
put two plants in the centre of each light, 
and peg out the shoots as they grow till 
the sides of the frame are reached; but be- 
fore that time there will be fruits fit to cut. 
Good loam and leaf-mould or very old 
manure, well blended, in equal parts, will 
grow Cucumbers. For Melons more loam 
should be used, and the loam should be ad- 
hesive in character. The growth of Cucum- 
bers should be kept thin, and all shoots 
should be stopped one or two leaves beyond 
the fruit. Liquid-manure may be given 
when support is required, and a top-dressing 
of rich soil may be given to cover all surface 
roots. Give a little air early on bright 
mornings, and close not later than three- 
thirty to four o’clock. Chill the water by 





Work among Tomatoes.—It will soon be 
time to give Tomatoes under glass their final 
shift, and whether it is decided to grow them 
on in pots or boxes, it is important that all 
the space in either pot or box should not 
be taken up. Why? For the reason that 
Tomatoes throw out many surface roots, and 
benefit by additions of soil and manure from 
time to time. Let the soil for the final re- 
moval be good turfy loam, with rotted dung 
or bone-meal added. It will be quite soon 
enough to apply stimulants after the first 
bunch of fruit has set. ‘To do so before will 
encourage the plants to grow lanky. When 
stimulants can be given, do not always give 
the same. Cow manure, sheep-droppings, 
guano, and many of the artificial stimulants 
advertised, if given in accordance with the 
directions, are beneficial. If it is decided to 
grow Tomatoes on the long-rod system, and 
this is advantageous in a small house, where 
other things are kept, then go over the plants 
every few days and pinch off the side-shoots, 
or the fruit will not set so quickly. When 
the Tomatoes are in full bearing, one can 
help them by mulching the surface as at first 
suggested.—W OODBASTWICK. 


Tomato soil (J. B.).—Whether you propose to 
grow your indoor Tomato-plants in pots in boxes, 
or in troughs, a common method, there is no better 
soil than good turfy loam—sweet, and which has 
been stacked for three months at least then well 
chopped up, but not sifted. Mix with it one-sixth of 
its bulk of well-decayed horse or cow-manure, and 
some wood-ashes or soot. Into pots, or boxes, or 
long, stout, wooden troughs 15 inches wide and 
8 inches deep, put some of the rougher parts of the 
soil at the bottom. Also make the soil fairly firm. 
Of course, if you have none other than garden soil, 
use that from the vegetable quarters roughly 
screened, with manure added as advised. 


Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


AN EARLY RHODODENDRON. 


OF this early Rhododendron, a cross between 
R. ciliatum and R. dauricum, there is prob- 
ably more than one form. It is a precious 
thing when it escapes the cold in the early 
spring, which it is much more likely to do 





in. sheltered shore gardens. There 1s 
more than one form of it. I found it 
in Cripps’ nursery at Tunbridge Wells. 


This year, in spite of cold, it flowered very 
well, and escaped the blackening from frost 
which sometimes occurs. Mr. J. C. Taylor, 
of Messrs. Cripps and Co., writes in reply 
to an inquiry :— 

‘“We know this under the name of Rhodo- 
dendron precox grandiflorum. It is a type 


we have layered for a number of years, and 
it is certainly an improvement on sqme forms 
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Large groups are very effective when well 
placed, standing alone or in 
with other shrubs. I have seen 
binations with this and China Roses, pink 
and crimson kinds. Recently I had to advise 
on a large hedge in a small garden that had 
been neglected. 
had not received any attention for years. I 


had this cut back early in April to about | 
I have noticed | 


8 feet in height and across. 
in many gardens Lavender hedges receive 
no pruning, but this is where the mistake 
comes in. 
received attention each year in the way of 
pruning. In this way they do not get un- 
tidy, but.can be kept compact. Where there 
are old plants, whether in a hedge or other- 
wise, that have become untidy, and 
vigorous, the best thing to do is to cut them 
back during the early spring. At the same 
time the surface soil should be removed, add- 


Rhododendron pracox grandiflorum, 


of R. precox I have seen in various nur- 
series.” 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Wistaria multijuga in pot.—I should be so | 


much obliged if you could kindly advise me as to the 
treatment of Wistaria multijuga in a pot? The plant, 
brought from Japan eighteen months ago, had two 
long shoots last summer, which I was advised to 
shorten considerably. This was done, and the plant 
kept in a greenhouse during the winter. The leaves 
came out quite strongly, but instead of flowering, 
the plant has gone off, the leaves turning yellow and 
shrivelling up (I enclcse specimen). The plant has 
been placed out-of-doors during the day for the last 
month, and now remains out at night.—NoRTH OXON, 


[You have been doing your best to kill 
the plant, which is quite hardy, and even 
hardier than the old Wistaria. It had no 
business in the greenhouse at all. It is one 
of the most beautiful of hardy climbers ever 
fe” and is as hardy as a Brier.— 

D. 


_ Lavender in the garden.—Few low-grow- 
ing shrubs can be put to so many uses. 





ing new, with manure mixed with it.—WEsT 
SURREY. 

Flowering shrubs and shears.—Distress- 
ing as it is to see evergreen shrubs hard- 
clipped by shears so generally, and into the 
customary rotund or balloon shape, it 
worse still when flowering shrubs are 60 
treated. To hard clip in this way Forsythias, 
Ribes, Mock Oranges, and similar things is 
indeed cruel, as such clipping not only robs 
these shrubs of all their natural beauty, but 
also of’ their flowers so largely. I have seen 
recently Forsythias, for instance, so treated, 
the shrubs thus producing but a poor show of 
bloom. Others, which have had their old 
wood cut out with a knife, the young growths 
being left free, have been masses of flower. 
One plant in a town forecourt garden has 
been strikingly charming. Strong growths 
having been trained up to a stout pole, and 


loosely tied, the growth was some 9 feet in | 
| double pink blossoms, 


height. Then, the pole being furnished, 
shoots were allowed to grow out all round 


conjunction 
fine com- | 


| 


It was in perfect health, but | 


are | 





is | t 
| this country from the Continent, grown 1n 


| their own roots and in robust health. 





freely, and to hang down in weeping fashion. 
That pillar plant formed in that way the 
most striking example of a yellow flowering 
shrub I have seen anywhere.—A. D. 
Spirea arguta.—Too much cannot be said 
in favour of this Spirzea, which is fully en- 
titled to a place among the best of the shrubby 
members of the genus. It flowers, as a rule, 
towards the latter end of April and in May. 
Spirza arguta forms a much-branched bush, 
from 4 feet to 6 feet in height, and both the 


| main branches and slender twigs are disposed 
The best plants I have ever seen | 


in a gracefully arching manner, which gives 
to a specimen at all seasons a very pleasing 
appearance. When in flower, the entire 
plant is quite a mass of white, which con- 
trasts markedly with the dark-coloured bark 
of the shoots. Apart from its value as a 
shrub in the open ground, this Spirea is 
also well adapted for forcing, and for this 
purpose it becomes more popular every 
year. It is said to be a 
hybrid between §. multiflora 
and §. Thunbergi, and has 
been grown under the name 
of S. multiflora alba.—X. 
Cytisus Beani.—This is 
one of two charming dwarf- 
growing Brooms that have 
originated at Kew, and 
where a bed of it forms a de- 
lightful feature. It is also 
very effective as a rockwork 
shrub. This hybrid is, I be- 
lieve, the result of an acci- 
dental cross, the female 
parent being the pretty little 
Cytisus Ardoini, a native of 
the Maritime Alps, while, 
according to the Kew Hand 
List, the male is Cytisus pur- 
gans. Attaining, as it does, 
a height of about 6 inches, C. 
Beani is of a _ spreading 
habit, so that it quite car- 
pets the ground, The flowers 
are of a rich, golden-yellow 
colour, and so numerous that 
when at its best the entire 
plant is quite a mass of that 
hue. The second hybrid to 
mention is C. Kewensis, also 
a seedling from C. Ardoini, 
but in this case the male 
parent is considered to be 
C. albus. It is of very pros- 
trate growth, the branches 
being longer than those of C. 
Beani, while the flowers are of 
a creamy-white colour. For 
both, a place may well be 
found in most gardens, as 
they are extremely useful for 
carpeting beds, clothing 
banks, or as rockwork plants. 
The alpine C. Ardoini, above 
alluded to, bears a profusion 
of golden blossoms, and is 
very effective. The dwarf 
Brooms are sometimes met 
with grafted standard high, 
but though such specimens 
are admired by some, they 
are, tomy mind, too artificial 
to be pleasing.—G. S. C. 
Prunus japonica roseo-plena.—This 
pretty little member of the Cherry family, 
which is frequently known by the specific 
name of sinensis, and is so popular for forc- 
ing, is rarely seen in good condition as an 
outdoor shrub. Great numbers are sent to 





the form of neat little bushes bristling with 
flower-buds. They are intended for flower- 
ing under glass, and in this way they give 
a goodly show, but are not at all adapted 
for planting permanently, as in nearly every 
case they are grafted or budded on the com- 
mon Sloe, the suckers from which are an 
unmitigated nuisance, and unless con- 
tinually removed, they choke and starve the 
weaker-growing Japanese Cherry. Bearing 
this in mind, it was a pleasure to see at Kew 
a bed filled with thriving examples, all on 
Every 
shoot was closely packed with the pretty 
and as the slender 
branches swayed about in the breeze, the 
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picture was a charming one. Grown natu- 
rally in this way, the Japanese Cherry had 
formed neat, freely-branched bushes, totally 
devoid of any formality. In most cases 
several shoots were pushed up from the base, 
but as there was no grafting, these gave no 
trouble. Grown fully exposed to sun and 
air at Kew, the flowers were deeper in colour 
than when one meets with them opened 
under glass. There is also a variety, whose 
blossoms, equally double with those just 
mentioned, are in colour pure white.—X. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


ROSE SPORTS. 

A “‘sPORT”’ is a variation of a flower, fruit, 
or shrub, which will occur without warning 
and for neasons quite unexplainable. A 
sport is just as likely to appear in the gar- 
den of the cottager as in that of the squire 
or in the large nursery, and I believe I am 
correct in saying that Mabel Morrison 
sported from the pink Baroness Rothschild 
in the garden of a cobbler, and as the late 
Mr. H. Bennett procured and introduced this 
sport, he was probably led to cross-fertilise 
it, which has resulted in giving to the Rose 
world that marvellous Rose, Her Majesty. 
In a lecture delivered before the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society on March 14th, 1905, by 
Professor Henslow, he says in his opening 
remarks that ‘‘all plants apparently have the 
power to vary under altered conditions of 
life,’’ and again he says: ‘‘ Varying degrees 
of nutrition scem to govern them to some 
extent.” 

To “‘sports’’ we are indebted for most of 
our beautiful variegated-leaved shrubs, and 
also the many beautiful variations that occur 
in some of our common trees, such as Beech, 
Poplar, Elm, ete. There is something mys- 
terious about sports, especially Rose sports. 
Do the seasons affect them? If not, why is it 
a variety of Rose will sport simultaneously 
in America and in England? This has hap- 
pened quite recently. That beautiful variety 
Killarney suddenly gave a white sport in 
two different localities in the United States, 
and last summer it sported white in England 
in one establishment, if not more. After 
being propagated by the tens of thousands 
since its introduction into England in 1908, 
we have a Rose yielding a white sport almost 
simultaneously in three widely different 
places. Another instance I can recall. The 
old Souvenir d’un Ami, introduced some 
sixty years ago, gave, fifty years later, a white 
sport in America and also in England in, I 
believe, the same year. The American 
variety was named The Queen and the Eng- 
lish variety Souvenir de 8. A. Prince. 

I suppose we shall never really know what 
it is that governs the production of sports, 
but I have observed that where Roses are 
forced extensively, as in America, they are 
very prone to sport; but this does not explain 
the white Killarney coincidence, because in 
England the sport originated on a plant in 
the open air. What may interest the ama- 
teur readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is 
that they are just as likely to obtain a good 
sport as the nurseryman, so I hope this re- 
minder may put them on the alert, so that 
they may take care nothing is lost. It was 
in an amateur’s garden that the beautiful 
Rose Peace sported on a plant of G. Nabon- 
nand, and also the dainty-coloured Lady 
Godiva, a sport from Dorothy Perkins. 

In giving a list of the various sports that 
I have known, I do not purpose to name in- 
dividually the various climbing sports of cer- 
tain well-known Roses, of which Climbing 
Liberty is.one of the most precious, but I 
would merely say that they should be secured 
wherever possible, for in many cases they 
are great improvements on the original, as in 
the case of Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant. 
Another excellent feature of these extra- 
vigorous sports is that they will often pro- 
duce a plant intermediate in vigour between 
the dwarf form and the climbing form. Such 
intermediate forms are splendid for massing, 
although they will sometimes develop a ten- 
dency to produce climbing growths. The Hy- 
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brid Teas have produced several good sports, 
notably Mrs. W. J. Grant, which has given 
us that excellent forcing Rose, Joseph Lowe. 
It is also known by the name of Lady Faire. 
This is a great gain, for not only have we a 
lovely flower of the Mme. Abel Chatenay 
colouring, with huge petals as in Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, but there is a decided improvement 
in vigour. Caroline Testout has produced a 
fine whitish sport in Admiral Dewey, and a 
very pretty variegated flower named Mrs. 
Longworth, which evidently finds much 
favour. From La France we obtain after 
many years a nearly white sport in Augus- 
tine Guinoisseau, and one nearly red in 
Duchess of Albany. Kaiserin Augusta Vic- 
toria is somewhat inclined to sport, and in 
Perle von Godesberg we have a flower sam.- 
times shaded yellow, which seems to prove 
that sports often revert to the parents, for 
Herr Peter Lambert, who raised the Rose, 
says that it sprang from the Tea Rose 
Coquette de Lyon, yellow, crossed with Lady 
Mary Fitzwilliam. T'rom Captain Christy 
we have the so-called red Christy, named 
Captain Christy Rouge, and from Lady Mary 
Fitzwilliam that beautiful Rose, White Lady, 
which has given us, from seed or by crossing, 
such lovely Roses as ‘Tennyson, Corona, and 
Albatross. I have found light-coloured 
sports upon Liberty, but they have had no 
special merit. Mme. Abel Chatenay has 
given us in two novelties something that may 
prove useful. Their names are Alice Roose- 
velt and Mrs. Potter Palmer. The following 
is a short list of other Ros2 sports :— 


TEAS. 
Type. Sports. 
Mme. Falcot 
Gloire de Dijon 


Mme. Chedanne Guinoisseau 
Kaiserin Friedrich 

Lady Roberts and, it is believed, 
Mme. Hoste 

Letty Coles 


The Bride 
Bridesmaid 

Muriel Grahame 
Maid of Honour, and 


Anna Ollivier 


Mme. Villermoz 


Catherine Mermet 


Waban 
G. Nabonnand Peace 
Maman Cochet White Maman Cochet 
Sunset Sunrise 


Rainbow 
White Maréchal Niel 


Mrs. Pierpont Morgan and 
Mrs. Oliver Ames 


Isabella Sprunt 


Papa Gontier 
Maréchal Niel 


Mme. Cusin 


Safrano 


Hysrip PERPETUALS. 


Charles Lefebvre Sir Rowland Hill 
Pride of Waltham and 
Pride of Reigate 

Duke of Fife 

Paul's Early Blush and 
Merrie England 

Mrs. Sanford 


Muriel Rosslyn and 
Marie Corelli 


Mabel Morrison 
White Baroness, and 
Merveille de Lyon 


Silver Queen 
Wm. Warden 
Mrs. Rumsey 
Bessie Johnson 
Ellen Drew 


Countess of Oxford 
Etienne Levet 
Heinrich Schultheis 
Mrs. John Laing 


Suzanne M. Rodocanachi 


Baroness Rothschild 


Queen of Queens 

Mme. C. Joigneaux 
William Warden 

Abel Grand 

La Duchesse de Morny 


BouRpoxs, 


Mrs. A. Chandler 


Kronprinzessin Victoria and 
Malmaison Rouge 


Mme. Pierre Oger 


Mrs. Paul 
Souvenir de la Malmaison 
Reine Victoria 

ROSA RUGOSA. 


A white form named 
Nova Zembla 


Moss Rosss. 
Cumberland Belle 


Conrad F. Meyer 


Princess Adelaide 


DwarFr POLYANTHA. 


Clothilde Soupert Pink Soupert 


Maman Levavasseur and 


Mme. Norbert Levavasseur Mrs Wael. Cuthusl 


. WICHURAIANA, 


White Dorothy 
Lady Godiva, and 
Christian Curle 


Mrs. Littleton Dewhurst 
Rosa. 


Dorothy Perkins 


Lady Gay 


Rose Oberhofgartner Terks.—To the ex- 
hibitor this Rose is very useful, and such a 
day as that one on which the National Rose 
Show was held last year was one to test the 
merits of any Rose. This sort stood out very 





prominently on that occasion, as did Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Yvonne Vacherot, and 
Princesse Mertchersky. All these are really 
useful for the exhibitor. I do not care for 
O. Terks for the garden, as its colour is a 
little bluish, which is not in its favour, but 
the other three are first-rate. A few good 
show Roses not usually recommended for this 
purpose in the ordinary way are Robert 
Scott, Papa Lambert, and L’Innocence. 
These were all well shown last summer. 
Ulster is a grand show bloom, but I cannot 
do much with it a second year.—Rosa. 





PLANTING OUT ROSES FROM POTS. 
DELIGHTFUL beds of Tea and Hybrid Tea 
Roses for autumnal display may be obtained 
this year by planting out well-hardened 
plants from 5-inch pots. Beds that have 
been occupied with bulbs could not be better 
employed,. There should not be a single 
failure if the plants are on the Brier. Do 
not attempt own-root plants unless they be 
really good and healthy. I have seen so 
many miserable, weedy things sold that to 
plant out such only spells failure. I am not 
decrying own-root plants by any means, be- 
cause I have such faith in their possibilities, 
but it is essential to start with a nice, sturdy 
plant, otherwise I prefer a plant grafted on 
the Brier. Do not have any on the Manetti 
for outdoor planting at any price. Most of 
the great Rose-growers keep supplies of pot- 
grown Roses. Those grafted early in the 
year 1908 would be the best to procure. If 
they have been cut back hard, as_ they 
should have been, their base will be throw- 
ing up splendid new shoots by this time. 
One of the eyils to avoid is plants that have 
rooted through their pots. This does not 
signify if the plants have been shifted from 
their last season’s quarters before growth 
commences; but whe Jeft, and just pulled 
out prior to sendirg away, the plant pre- 
sents a sorry appearance on arrival at its 
destination. If an extensive plantation were 
contemplated now, I wsuld recommend a 
personal visit to the nursery before purchase. 

Before setting out into the beds, give 
the plants a good soaking in a bucket of 
water, and when planting, press the soil 
firmly about the ball. This latter should be 
just rubbed over and the crocks removed, 
which will release the low2r roots. If the 
ball of earth is very firm, a slight prodding 
with a pointed stick would be advisable— 
in fact, treat the plant as though you were 
going to repot it. It will well repay the 
planter if a shovelful of nice compost be 
placed around the ball at time of planting. 
With this compost some bone-meal and char- 
coal should be mixed. If the ball of earth 
goes in well wetted, no further watering will 
be required for a week, but after this it will 
be well to afford a good watering to them, 
unless rain comes. Keep the surface soil 
well stirred, especially after rain. 

A few good sorts are: Yellow, cream, 
ochre, and orange: Mme. Ravary, Sulphurea, 


Perle des Jaunes, Paul Lede, Mrs. Aaron 
Ward, Joseph Hill, Edu Meyer, Lady 
Roberts, and Mme. Hoste. Pink: Mme. 


Abel Chatenay, Mrs. E. G. Hill, Caroline 
Testout, Mme. Leon Pain, Earl of Warwick, 
Konigin Carola, and Betty. Blush: Phari- 
saer, G. Nabonnand, Prince de Bulgarie, 
Antoine Rivoire, Mme. Berkeley. White: 
Mrs. David McKee, Peace, Mme. Antoine 
Mari, Lady Q. Ewart, Souvenir du_Presi- 
dent Carnot. Rose: Mme. Jules Grolez, 
Corallina, Papa Gontier, G. Grunerwald, 
Marie Croibier. Red and crimson: Rich- 
mond, Liberty, Ecarlate, Charlotte Klemm, 
Lady Battersea, General McArthur, Betty 
Berkeley. There are scores of other kinds, 
but the above are difficult to surpass. 
Rosa. 





Edging to a garden (EZ. H.).—Mossy Saxifrages 
would, as you suggest, do well for the edging you 
describe, also the London Pride (Saxifraga umbrosa), 
Sedums, Arabis albida, Aubrietias, Alyssum saxatile 
and the Sweet Alyssum, Thrifts or Sea _ Pinks 
(Armeria), Creeping Yorget-me-nots (Omphalodes 
verna), White Pinks, Polygonum vaccinifolium, and 
Veronica prostrata. You might also plant Tufted 
Pansies, Sun Roses (Helianthemum), Phlox subulata 
and P. Nelsoni in variety, Arenaria balearica, Ceras- 
tium tomentosum, Dryas octopetala, and dwarf-grow- 
ing Campanulas, such as C. cxespitosa, C. carpatica 
turbinata, and C. garganica. 
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ORCHIDS. 


CATTLEYA LAWRENCEANA. 


It is nearly seventy years ago since this 
species was first discovered by Sir R. Schom- 
burgk during his travels in British Guiana. 
It was re-discovered about forty years later 
by Mr. Seide, who obtained a fine importa- 
tion of plants for Messrs. Sander and Co., of 
St. Albans. C. Lawrenceana is found along 
the bed of the Kookenaam River, in the 
vicinity of the Roraima Mountain, a promi- 
nent land-mark, standing between the States 
of Brazil, Venezuela, and British Guiana. 
The plants were found on the banks of the 
river and a few tributary creeks, on bare 
rocks, or on the stems and branches of small, 
erippled old trees, fully exposed to the sun, 
at an elevation of 3,000 feet to 3,750 feet. 
Mr. E. Kromer, who a few years ago brought 
home a splendid consignment of this species, 
stated that the transportation of plants 





Cattleya Lawrenceana. 


through the colony to Roraima is a matter of 
extraordinary difficulty, impediments of all 
kinds being met with, and, as will be readily 
understood, plants of C. Lawrenceana are 
rarely imported, and few plants reach this 
country as compared with the larger importa- 
tions of other species of Cattleya. C. Law- 
renceana, when well cultivated, will produce 
about a dozen flowers on a spike, and, as it 
blooms in the month of April, is much 
valued for filling up a gap in the Cattleya 
season, between the period of C. Trianz and 
that of C. Mendeli and C. Mossie. The 
flowers, although individually smaller than 
those of most Cattleyas, are of a rich colour, 
and produce a very fine effect, especially 
when seen by artificial light. They have a 
resemblance to those of G. Skinneri and C. 
Bowringiana. The sepals and petals are of 
a pale rosy-purple, the lip purple shaded 
with maroon, below which are two white, 
striated blotches; the throat is white, This 
beautiful Cattleya is dedicated to Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Bart., President of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. When a specimen of the 
plant was first exhibited by Baron Sir Henry 
Schroder at the R.H.S. meeting on May 
23rd, 1886, it was awarded a first-class cer- 
tificate. Probably the most superb variety 





From a photograph in Sir T. Lawrence's garden 
at Burford, Dorking. 
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yet seen is that named C. L. Hyeana, the 

entire bloom being of the brightest dark 

ecarmine, the most distinct deviation in colour 

from the type being the variety C. L. 

ss Gee the flowers of which are of a slatey- 
ue. 


In most collections plants of this species 
will by this time have gone out of flower, 
and are now at rest; therefore, for the pre- 
sent, or until growth recommences, the 
plants should be placed in a rather dry posi- 
tion in the coolest part of the Cattleya or 
intermediate-house, water at the roots being | 
afforded at long intervals, but care should 
be exercised in preventing the pseudo-bulbs 
shrivelling. The best time for repotting any 
plants that require it is at the commence- 
ment of growth, as then new roots will push 
out from the base of the flowering bulb, just | 
when the new growths are starting, and the 
old roots subsequently throw out a quantity 


| attach themselves to the sides of the 





of short rootlets. When repotting well- 


established plants into larger pots, do not! 


disturb or injure any of the 
old roots more than is 
possible. If well rooted, 
do not attempt to turn the 
plant out of the pot in the 
ordinary manner, it being 
better to break the old pot; take the pieces of | 
crock away nearly down to the bottom, leav- 
ing this part so as to preserve the old drain- 
age intact. Place the whole mass into a 
clean pot one size larger, keeping the base 
or rhizome of the plant just on a level with 
the rim. Place the back part of the plant as 
near to the edge of the pot as possible, so 
as to afford more room for the extension of 
the leading bulbs, then fill in around the old 
drainage with clean crocks, and cover these 
with a thin layer of dry Sphagnum Moss to 
support the compost, which should consist of | 
Polypodium and Osmunda fibre in equal pro- 
portions, cutting both materials up mode- 
rately fine. It is essential that plenty of | 
small crocks be mixed with the compost, so 
as to keep the materials sweet and porous, 
also to prevent stagnation at the base of the | 
plant. Sphagnum Moss cannot be recom- 
mended for mixing with the compost. It is 
important that each plant be potted quite 
firmly, and for seyeral weeks afterwards the | 





| till growth is completed, 


materials should be kept rather on the dry 
side, affording no more water than is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep the bulbs and leaves 
plump. Inexperienced cultivators should 
remember this, as it is very easy to over- 
water the plants in the early stages of growth 
and thus cause the old roots and pseudo- 
bulbs to decay. It is very difficult, and often- 
times impossible, to bring the plants round 


| to their normal condition when once they are 


attacked by disease through over-watering. 
Until each plant is thoroughly established, 
allow no water to be poured into the centre 
of the compost, but simply moisten it around 
the edge of the pot, so as to induce, if pos- 
sible, the new roots to lengthen out and 
pot, 
and when that has occurred, and the new 
growths are pushing up satisfactorily, the 
amount of moisture may be gradually in- 
creased. When re-established in the new 
soil, gradually inure the plants to more 
light; in the earlier stages they should be 


kept well shaded from strong sunshine. Keep 
the plants in the Cattleya-house during the 
early stages of growth, and, as they do not 
finish up till late in the year, they should be 
removed to a stove-house temperature when 
the nights begin to get cold, there to remain 
Afterwards return 
the plants to their old position in the Catt- 
leya-house, and keep them rather on the dry 
side till the flower-spikes are seen pushing up 
through the sheaths, when more moisture 
should be afforded. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Spotted Orchis (Orchis maculata).— 
Perhaps the noblest of our native Orchises 
when, well grown, few hardy plants of the 


genus can rival this fine Orchid. In a good 





| soil it will send up its fine spikes of flowers 


to a height of as much as 3 feet, although 
2, feet is more usually its stature in ordinary 
circumstances, Plants of even 2 feet high 
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are very fine in the garden, and when we 
see the handsome, broad, but lanceolate 
leaves, generally deeply blotched with purple, 
surmounted by the fine spikes of pale purple 
or lilac blossoms, we are unstinted in our 
admiration, native plant though O. macu- 
lata is, and by no means uncommon in many 
districts. It is a truly handsome garden 
plant, and in bold groups in the borders, 
in the rock garden, or, best of all, in the 
wild garden, it is one of the most prized of 
hardy plants. In good loam, rather damp, 
it thrives perfectly, and attains there its 
finest proportions. It seems to appreciate 
a cooler exposure than O. mascula, and a 
little shade from the noonday sun seems 
rather welcome to this fine native Orchis. 
Its broad, palmate tubers are an index to its 
resentment of disturbance, and when once 
planted it should be left alone as long as pos- 
sible. This fine Orchis is one of the most 
pleasing of the hardy native plants properly 
admissible to our gardens, and, once estab- 
lished there, it will grow in favour.—s. 
ARNOTT. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 





CUTTINGS OF GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
From want of attention to a few simple 
rules failures often occur in the propagation 
of many greenhouse plants from cuttings. 
A very general idea is that they require a 
considerable amount of heat, and though 
cuttings of many soft-wooded plants strike 
root quickly in this way, they are greatly 
weakened, especially if they are allowed to 
remain in the propagating case for a few 


days after they are rooted. Generally 
speaking, cuttings of most greenhouse plants 


of a soft-wooded character strike best in a 
temperature slightly higher than that in 
which they have grown. If there is only the 
greenhouse available for cuttings, a small 
propagating-case may be fixed in the warmest 
corner. There is no absolute need for bot- 
tom heat, though many cuttings will root 
more quickly when it is available. The pro- 
pagating case should, if possible, be stood in 
a part of the greenhouse that is shaded from 
the sun’s rays. If not, it can be shaded by 
a newspaper or two. A home-made pro- 
pagating-case is a very simple matter, for 
although one fashioned after the manner of 
a small frame is most convenient, a shallow 
box with'a pane of glass or two laid on the 
top so as to form a lid is very useful. I 
have several times seen condensed milk 
boxes used in this way, and if the cuttings 
are put into 4-inch pots there is sufficient 
spaca to put the glass on the top without 
crushing the cuttings in any way. 

Pelargoniums of all the sections need quite 
different treatment from’ such plants as 
Fuchsias, Heliotrope, Petunias, etc. In the 
first place, a Pelargonium cutting should 
always be cut off cleanly just below a joint, 
and the scales which are to be found on the 
stem at the base of each leaf must 
be cut off cleanly, otherwise they are 
apt to prove a seat of decay. These cuttings 
may be dibbled into clean, well-drained pots 
of sandy soil, and stood on a shelf, or, at all 
events, given a good, light position in the 
greenhouse. This applies to all the different 
classes of Pelargoniums, and in the case of 
those with stout stems, such as the members 
of the Zonal group, if the cuttings are very 
succulent, a good plan is, after separa- 
tion from the parent plant, to allow them to 
lie on the bench for a few hours before in- 
serting them in the soil. It will be necessary 
to remove a leaf or two from the base of the 
cutting to allow for insertion, but no more 
leaves than are absolutely necessary for this 
purposs should be taken off. Some of the 
others may shrivel, but when quite dead they 
can be easily removed, as. they then readily 
separate from the stem. In the case of pots 
of Pelargonium cuttings, care should be 
taken that they are potted off before the new 
roots form a tangled mass, otherwise many 
of them are apt to be broken. 

Unlike Pelargoniums, nearly all other 
soft-wooded plants strike root far better if 
they are kept in a close case in order to 
check excessive evaporation. Such being the 
ease, these cuttings should, if possible, be 











inserted into pots of sandy soil directly they 
are separated from the parent plant. 


Then, | 


as the pots are filled with cuttings, a good | 
watering should be given through a fine rose, | 


and the pots be at once placed in the case, 
which must be shut close and shaded. 


Be- | 


side the Fuchsias, Heliotrope, and Petunias, | 


above mentioned, a vast number of other 
things, including Lantanas, Begonias, Plum- 
bago capensis, Browallia Jamesoni, Salvia 


splendens, and others are all amenable to) 


the same treatment. In the case of these it 
is not absolutely necessary to separate the 
cutting at a joint. What are termed hard- 


wooded plants, including such as Acacias, | 


Heaths, Epacrises, and Azaleas, need far 
more particular treatment. In their case the 
pots must be thoroughly drained and filled 


with very sandy peat, made exceedingly 
firm. Into this the cuttings should be 
dibbled, thoroughly watered, and _ then 


covered with a bell-glass. They need a long 
time to root, and very careful treatment, so 


that their propagation can scarcely be re- | 


commended to the amateur, more particu- 
larly since thriving plants can bo obtained 
at a cheap rate from those nurserymen who 
make a speciality of their culture. Succu- 
lent plants, such as the different Cacti and 
others, are better if dried for a few days 
before inserting them in the soil, and after 
that, care must be taken not to overwater 
them. A sunny shelf is the best place for 
cuttings of this class. X. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Treatment of Smilax.—I have been informed by 
a gardener that Smilax should be allowed a time of 
rest, and should be permitted to die down during 
the summer, and then be divided. Is this correct? 
I had mine last autumn, but although it looks 
healthy, it has made very little growth, and seems 
now to be making a start. Iam, therefore, unwilling 
to let it die down unless it is really necessary.—MRS. 
BOULTER. 

[It is by no means necessary to dry off the 
Smilax and give it a period of rest during the 
summer, as at that season it should be at its 
best. Of course, less water will be needed 
during the winter, but even then it need not 
be dried too much. As your plants are just 
now making a start, the main object should 
be to encourage them to continue growing. 
If the pots are well furnished with roots, a 
little weak manure-water occasionally will 


be beneficial, while in hot weather a free | 


use of the syringe will encourage good, clean 
growth. As soon as the shoots commence to 
start, they will be greatly assisted if fur- 
nished with strings or some other support, 
up which they can climb, as they make much 
more rapid progress with a support that they 
can at once take advantage of. |] 


Scutellaria Mocciniana.—In that portion 
of the T range at Kew largely given up to 
Begonias, and which is kept at an inter- 
mediate temperature, the brightest feature 
is furnished by a number of plants of this 
Mexican member of the Labiate family. 
Throughout the summer it is exceedingly 
valuable for the embellishment of the green- 
house, but when required in early spring or 
to prolong its flowering’ well into the autumn 
a little more heat is necessary. This Scutel- 
laria forms a half-shrubby plant, whose up- 
right shoots are furnished with deep-green 
leaves, and terminated by a closely-packed 
cluster of blossoms. Individually, these are 
nearly a couple of inches long, tubular in 
shape, and in colour intense scarlet, with the 
interior of the throat bright yellow. From 
each flower-cluster a succession is kept up 
for some time. This Scutellaria was intro- 
duced just over forty years ago, and, popular 
at first, it after a time became gradually 
less so. Of late, however, it, in common 
with other subjects needing much the same 
treatment—Jacobinias, for instance—has 
made headway in public favour, and it is 
now, in some places at least, extensively 
grown. Propagation from cuttings is easy ; 
but it is useless to stop the plants freely in 
order to obtain bushy specimens, as the 
finest heads of flowers are borne on the 
stoutest shoots. Potted in ordinary compost 
and given an occasional stimulant when the 
pots are well filled with roots, about sum 
up the cultural requirements of this Scutel- 
laria. A second species, 8. Ventenati, less 
showy, it is true, than the preceding, is still 
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a very pretty-flowering plant when grown 
under similar conditions. Out of bloom this 
might be taken for a species of Salvia. Un- 
like §S. Mocciniana, this may be _ pinched 
freely when young, and so treated it forms 
neat little bushy specimens about 18 inches 


high. The deep-scarlet flowers, which are 
borne in erect terminal racemes about 
6 inches long, are somewhat tubular in 


shape, and individually small, but borne in 
great profusion, so that they make a goodly 
show.—X. 


The Dragon-tree (Dracena Draco).—I enclose a 
photo of a bloom-spike of a Draczna growing in my 
conservatory. The spike measures 2 feet high fromthe 
tip of the vase, and is 2 feet across. I brought the 
seed of the tree from Oratava, in Teneriffe, about 
twenty-three years ago, and it is about 23 feet high. 
Three or four years ago I had to take 3 feet off the 
top, as it was pushing up against the roof. 1t threw 
out two large bloom-spikes the other day; one I cut 
off and the other 1 have left on the tree in the hopes 
has never bloomed before. The 
bloom is very sweet-scented, and scents the whole 
conservatory and the room where the spike is. I got 
the seed from the Acclimatation Gardens, which be- 
long to the Spanish Government, in Teneriffe. It is 
a most remarkable bloom, and everybody who has 
seen it is much struck with its beauty. I should be 
very glad if you could inform me the proper name of 
it? I think it must be a Dracena or Dragon-tree.-- 
DAvip ArcHeR, Col. [The plant is no doubt the 
oe (Draczena Draco) of the Canary Islands. 
= HDS 

Shading greenhouses. — Various are the 
methods employed for the shading of greenhouses 
But what is more beautiful than a roof covering of 
creepers? Certainly, none will give more pleasure to 
the owner of a house, provided the foliage is not 
permitted to cluster too thickly, and so darken the 
house. This state of things never need be, for it is 
within the province of the grower to have both 
foliage and blossoms above his head and at the same 
time have enough light. It rests with him as to how 
far he is disposed to use the knife. I never think of 
Clematises but what I am reminded of the number 
of sorts bearing large blossoms among those of the 
Lanuginosa group that are most effective as a roof 
covering, just giving enough shading with their foli- 
age. Cobea scandens is a vigorous climber, and 
produces many pleasing blossoms. Like the Passi- 
floras, it requires rather vigorous pruning to keep it 
within bounds. Even supposing it is found needful 
to aftord additional shade in the hottest weather, a 
slight wash is all that is required.—W. F. D. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


PLANTING SINGLE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUTDOORS | 


WE have been busy just lately planting out- 
doors in their flowering quarters the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums. Although the 
recognised period of planting is now past, 
this is a matter of very little consequence. 
The seasonable operations have all been be- 
hind this year so far, and if the cool weather 
continues, it may not be a disadvantage to 
be later than usual in planting. In recent 
years a beautiful series of single-flowered 
early Chrysanthemums, that are destined to 
play an important part in all autumn deco- 
rations of the future, has been raised. They 
are so easily managed, and produce such a 
wealth of blossoms with comparatively little 
trouble, that these single-flowered kinds are 
sure of a ready welcome from all who use 
flowers for indoor decoration. As plants 
for garden embellishment they are charm- 
ing, the habit of most of the kinds being 
fairly dwarf and branching, and the blossoms 
borne on dainty sprays, that lend themselves 
so well to all floral decorations. A collec- 
tion of a dozen sorts may be purchased quite 
cheaply. Their colours, too, aré now very 
varied. It is not too late to acquire a small 
collection, and if the plants have been har- 
dened off, they may be planted forthwith 
where they are to flower. 

A newer system of providing a supply of 
these plants is to purchase a packet of seed, 
and treat the single Chrysanthemum as an 
annual. I made a sowing in the middle of 
April, placing the seed-pan on a gentle hot- 
bed. The seeds germinated freely, and a 
few days ago the seedlings were pricked off 
into boxes and pans, and are now making 
rapid progress. I shall gradually move 
them to less warm conditions in a cold- 
frame, subsequently planting out in this. 


Ultimately I shall plant the seedlings out- 
doors. i. G. 





Will correspondents and advertisers kindly 
note that our telephone number is 10402 Central, 
GARDENING InLusTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, 
London, H.C. ? 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





ROBINSON’S BLUE WINDFLOWER. 
Tus plant, of the beauty of which nobody 


now needs to be told, is more than ever 
effective when grouped and massed— 
the colour tells so well in that state. It is | 


such a charming flower that it is, perhaps, 
well to put it in different aspects if one has | 
the opportunity. For instance, a group we 
have behind the house remains long in bloom 
after the plants on the southern side have 
gone off. We find it grows freely in Grass 
as well as in garden soil, and it never fails 
to bloom. 





THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 


PyRETHRUMS.—Among the best of the hardy 
plants I have grown are the Pyrethrums, 
which I always contend have a better right 
to the name of perennial Asters than the | 
Starworts or Michaelmas Daisies. They are 
more like the Asters we admire so much in 
summer, and many of the double varieties are | 
wonderfully close to them in appearance. I | 
have been wishing, however, that we could 


‘the ornamentation of the home. 


of singles can also be bought). Out of the 
seedlings there will be onl 
double-flowered varieties, and few of these 
will be equal to the best named varieties, 
but you will have much variety and a pro: 
portion of good double, with single and semi- 
double flowers. The seeds can be sown in 
the open in May or June, or, better still, 


| under glass in pots or pans. Sow very thinly, 


cover lightly with fine soil, water; shade 
these seedlings from strong sun when they 
appear at first; give them water when the 
soil becomes dry, prick out when they have 
made a pair of their true leaves, and grow 
on in soil not too heavy, but enriched with 
good old manure. Then, as my short ex: 
perience proves, you will have many good 
flowers of much service for the garden or for 


that they will give a second supply of flowers 
if cut down as soon as they have bloomed in 
early summer, but I find that in some cold 
gardens they give very few autumn blooms. 
THE AMERICAN Doa’s TootH VIoLET.— 
There are several North American Dog’s 
Tooth Violets, but I am going to say a word 
or two about that known as Erythronium 
americanum, the American one, par excel: 
lence, so far as the name is concerned, but 


Blue Wood Windflower (Anemone Robinsoniana) in groups. 


raise some after the style of the Comet, 
Asters, with their informal appearance and 
consummate beauty. I find that there are a | 
few people who think that the Pyrethrums 
are not quite hardy. Why they do so sur- 
prises me, as, from all I can learn, they | 
are quite hardy if given a fair chance. Some- | 
times they are stuck in the garden in late | 
autumn and left alone. Now, so far as my 
experience goes, the Pyrethrum does not | 
like to be planted too late in the year, espe- 
cially if sent in the very small plants some | 
nurserymen seem to like to sell, and these 
little plants, if they pull through the winter, | 
which they will not always do, often fall a 
prey in spring to the slug, which likes the 
Pyrethrum at a certain stage. Young plants 
it will crop down in spring in~a fatal way. 
The Pyrethrum is best planted in spring and 
summer, and I have seen young plants re- 
moved when in flower, planted in good soil, 
and well watered, coming away freely after- 
wards, and becoming much better than any 
planted after the beginning of September. 
PYRETHRUMS FROM SEEDS.—I do not think 
that many amateurs know how easily the 
fine Pyrethrums can be raised from seeds. I 
have tried my hand at this, and have been 
more than pleased with the result. If you 
like the double varieties, procure from the 
seedsman a packet of seeds of doubles (seeds | 





to the amateur one of the most 
all such plants in existence. You buy a root 
or two (Is it a corm, a bulb, or a tuber, or 
what’), and you plant carefully in a good 
place, neither too shady nor too much in the 
sun. It comes up all right the first season, 
and gives you a flower or two of a fair yel- 
low colour. You flatter yourself that you 
are a don at the cultivation of Dog’s Tooth 
Violets. Then you discover that you have 
boasted too soon, as the next year you prob- 


provoking of 


y @ proportion of | 


| 
| 


ably have only a leaf or so from each root | 


and no flowers at all. You comfort yourself 
with the salve that it will flower next year 
when the offsets grow strong. Next year, 
and the next again, as you always find, little 
leaves appear, but no flowers. Then you 
begin to inquire, and you learn that this 
plant does not bloom well with many, and 


you are reduced to the frame of mind of | 
_ closely in newspaper, then repacked as tightly 


the old woman who, in a year of Potato 


disease, thanked her stars that her Potatoes | 
were no worse than those of other people! | 


I have been told, however, by a good grower 
that this Dog’s Tooth Violet must have its 
roots so confined that they cannot go deep 
down, and that a kind of stone box is excel- 
lent for inducing it to flower regularly. A 


friend of mine, who has been of much help | 


to a raw amateur, uses pieces of drain-pipes 
for confining such things as require this kind 


I am told | 





of treatment. A slate is put at the bottom, 
and just a little hole or two allowed for 
drainage. The piece of pipe is sunk to its 
length in the soil, so as not to show above. 
He tells me this plan is good for the Ameri- 
can Dog’s Tooth Violets and for such things 
as the Dentarias. I have been trying some 
other Dog’s Tooth Violets, and may speak of 
them again. 

THE SCARLET WINDFLOWER.—This is the 
popular name for the fine Windflower known 
as Anemone fulgens, and a_ truly glorious 
plant it is when you can get it to do well 
and to bloom. But it seems to be almost as 
peculiar in its way as the Gentianella. I 
have been trying it for some time, and have 


| managed to flower it regularly, but from all 


I can see or hear of it, I think anyone who 
will tell you where or how it is sure to suc- 
ceed is either posing or is presuming upon his 
own success or that of somebody else, with- 
out taking into account the failures of others. 
It is best to be frank in the case of an ama- 
teur speaking to other amateurs, and I do 
know this, that Anemone fulgens beats many 
good growers, who try every possible way to 
grow it, and may succeed with some others 
without any difficulty or special treatment. 
I flower it well in common loam, with some 





stones among it, and facing almost due south, 
but I know of gardens where, dn exactly the 
same position, it will not do at all, except 
that it exists, but does not flower. Thus I 
advise caution in planting only a few tubers 
until you see how it is going to do with you. 
There is no use planting a number of things 
that will not satisfy you if you can spend 
your money on something else which will 
grow and flower well. 
AN AMATEUR OF Harpy FLOWERS. 





Sweet Peas per post.—No soil should go 
with Sweet Pea plants sent by post. If 
grown in pots and sent by rail, each potful, 
whether single plants or several in a clump, 
having be2n watered overnight, should be 


| turned out of the pots without loosening the 


soil, each clump being rolled neatly and 


as possible in a box, a little damp Moss 
being added between the plant-stems and 
leaves. So packed, the plants would travel 
from one end of the kingdom to the other 
unharmed. But if sent by post, the plants 
should have all soil shaken from the roots. 
and each variety placed together and laid 
in damp Moss on a piece of newspaper, with 
name added, then be closely rolled up and 
tied.- In such way the plants would travel 
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well and cheaply. When received, plant 
with a trowel so that the tiny roots be not | 
eramped. If hot and sunny, shade for a few | 
days and keep birds at bay.—D. 


GOLD-LACED POLYANTHUSES. 
JuDGING by the fact that at the recent show 
of the National Auricula Society not a plant 
of the once-favoured gold-laced Polyanthus 
was presented in competition, the only re- 
presentatives being half-a-dozen wretched | 
seedlings, it would seem as if that old florist’s 
flower was doomed to extinction so far as the 
south is concerned. It is possible that some 
may still be grown in Lancashire and York- | 
shire, but growers are few. One wonders | 
whether it is worth making an effort to resus- 
citate the strain. Probably no one in the 
south now has either Exile, Cheshire Fa- 
vourite, George 1V., or others of the once- 
favoured named varieties. These at their 
best were rather indifferent growers in_the 
south, and seemed to lack constitution. Pos- 
sibly, if very rigid selection were made from | 
such gold-laced strains as we have, and 
grown on and re-selected each year, some 
good, true varieties might be eventually | 
secured. I was enabled to pick up, a few 
days Since, from a street-side dealer, a plant 
that should make a good breeder, not only 
because of robust habit, but because free to | 
bloom, and having what is indispensable to 
a breeder, flowers with clear yellow centres. 
Those centres which are cloudy or buff-hued 
are no good. Besides having such clear and | 
well-defined yellow centres, the flowers must 
have rounded, fair-sized pips, grounds 
black or reddish, and fine gold lacing, which 
shall encircle not merely each petal, but | 
each half-petal. This lacing must be in ac- 
cordance with the florist’s ideal, cut clean 
through each half-petal to the gold centre, as 
also round the edge or each entire petal. It 
is having these points well defined that makes 
up the special charm and beauty of the gold- 
laced Polyanthus. The trusses need not be 
large, but should be erect and borne on stout, 
erect stems. Keay. 


SWEET PEAS. 
THE notes and illustrations of these in your 
issue of February 27th are interesting, and 
call to mind the early days, when this flower 
had not one-quarter the cultivators it has to- 
day. Like Mr. Cornhill, I can well recol- 
lect when the Invincible Scarlet was intro- 
duced. Some twenty-five years ago I 
selected a carmine Invincible, growing it for 
several years to obtain stock. This was put 
on the market by a leading seed-bouse in 
London under the name of Carmine Invin- 
cible. Soon after this the lovely Princess 
Beatrice made its appearance. This was a 
lovely pink. It had not the long stems of 
to-day, but this to a large extent was due to 
culture. I grew these early kinds largely, 
ancl remember only about three colours pre- 
vious to Scarfet Invincible. There was a 
tendency to sportiveness then. I well recol- 
lect seeing the carmine kind among the scar- 
let. I then selected it, marking the stem, 
as it was the whole plant, not one or two 
spikes of bloom. I have referred to this in 
answer to Mr. Strugnell’s question: ‘‘Do 
Sweet Peas sport?’ No doubt Mr. Strugnell 
will have observed there is a tendency in 
many flowers to sport. This may be seen 
in the Daisy, and- I doubt not, if one 
selected an unusual one in colour, submitting 
it to high culture and continued selection, 
one would produce a fairly fixed type. Still 
there is the tendency to reversion. I have 
proved this often in the hardy Primrose and 
Polyanthus. 

Some years ago, when at Forde Abbey, I 
grew Sweet Peas largely, having two rows, 
each from 30 yards to 40 yards long. The 
first season the Spencer was put on the mar- 
ket I had doubts as to insects working the 
flower, and I resolved to watch and see if 
this was so. On a fine morning about mid- 
July I noticed a lot of bees about. I saw 
them go from flower to flower, pushing their 
heads well into the bloom, and I am under 
the impression they can cross the flowers 
when given high culture. The first season 


| flowers revert to a paler colour. 


|For making an effective display in the flower 


| more numerous each year, and to such an 


| growers who cater for the publie will in 


|and Dorothy Eckford out of Countess Spen- 


cer. I have held John Ingman, keeping it | 
isolated each year. Last year I had several 


J. CROOK. 





STARWORTS AND THEIR 
CULTIVATION. 


borders and shrubbery, the Michaelmas 
Daisies are invaluable, and no garden having 
any pretence to the name should be without 
a representative collection. They have been 
wonderfully improved of late years, and | 
among the newer sorts are some very beauti- 
ful forms, the flowers of which, both in re- 
gard to their colouring and freedom of pro- 
duction, as well as the habit of growth, are 
a distinct advance on the varieties in cul- 
tivation some fifteen years ago. Unfortu- 
nately, the varieties are becoming more and 


extent have they increased that they now 
form quite an important section among 
hardy flowering subjects, as a perusal of 
any hardy plant list of importance will dis- 
close. It is, therefore, to be hoped that 


future list but the best of them, and, by re- 
ducing their numbers in this way, much of 
the confusion which the perusal of a long list 
of names gives rise to in the minds of these | 
unacquainted, or imperfectly so, with these 
Starworts, would then be averted. 

Being perennials of easy cultivation, and 
possessing, as they do, hardy, vigorous con- 
stitutions, the Starworts require not the 
slightest amount of protection during the 
winter months, a fact which should commend 
them to the notice of those who have yet to 
give them a trial. They are also very ac- 
commodating, as they succeed equally as 
well in a semi-shady position as in one fully 
exposed. Consequently, they may be planted 
in groups in flower borders or in masses in 
suitable positions in shrub beds and borders, 
where, if the grouping is judiciously carried 
out, both in respect to the height of the 
plants and the blending of the colour of 
the flowers, very charming effects will be 
produced. Another excellent method of 
growing the Starworts where ample space is 
available is in a long, wide border. In this 
way a full and representative collection can 
be grown, and if the border is wide it admits 
of the planting being graduated according 
to the colours and the approximate heights 
of the varieties, so that the tallest shall be 
at the back and the dwarf ones at the front. 
This arrangement does not produce a formal 
bank of flowers, so to speak, as many might 
imagine, as the habit of growth of each 
variety is too diverse for that; but it does 
prevent the confusion which indiscriminate 
planting is responsible for. A border so 
planted proves a source of the greatest in- 
terest, and forms quite a novel feature in 
the garden, and that at a time when the 
beauty of the flowers of other subjects has 
already passed away or is fast waning. 

In respect to soil, the Starworts are not 
at all fastidious, as they will luxuriate in a 
medium bordering on clay, as well as on that 
of a lighter description—in fact, so tenacious 
are they of life that I have never yet seen 
soil in which they will not flourish. It is a 
good plan to double-dig for them when the 
soil is light and sandy, and to always mulch 
the surface in the summer months, which 
will prevent the soil from drying too quickly 
and the growths falling a prey to mildew as 
4 result. In dry weather a good soaking of 
water given every few days is time well 
spent, as the roots of each plant are very 
numerous, and soon absorb all the moisture 
within reach. The soil must not be made 
over-rich, or far too rank a growth will re- 
sult. The plants should be divided, at the 
least, every alternate year. The non-ob- 
servance of this detail is the reason why 
Michaelmas Daisies are so often seen in an 
unsatisfactory condition. My practice is to 
divide them every year, selecting healthy, 
vigorous pieces from the outside of the stools 
for replanting, and I find this method answer 
better than dividing biennially. Another 
item in their cultivation, which too seldom 





I obtained John Ingman, Orange Countess, 


With the exception of the dwarf-growing 
varieties, such as A. acris, etc., I reduce the 
number of growths to three and four, accord- 
ing to variety, in all cases, with regard to 


those requirdd to form specimens in what I 


may term the show border. In other in- 
stances five to eight are allowed, according 
to space and whether the variety is spread- 
ing in habit or the reverse. Staking ard 
tying require a good deal of attention where 
the position is an exposed one, otherwise 
the growths fall over, and if they do not 
get broken, they will, if neglected for a day, 
become crooked in consequence of points 
making an effort to turn in an upward direc- 
tion, which no amount of after attention can 
rectify. 

The present is an excellent time either for 


| division and replanting existing stools, or 


for making a commencement in the cultiva- 
tion of the Starworts on the part of those 
who have not hitherto given them a place 
in their gardens. A. W. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Double Wallflowers.—Mr. Stormonth— 
May 8th, page 256—is to be congratulated on 
having the old double crimson or black Wall- 
flower. I have not seen it for many years, 
and much doubt whether it exists in the 
south at all. It will be a misfortune if that 
and the fine old double yellow be lost to gar- 
dening. The small, free-flowering yellow 
known as Harpur Crewe I grew many years 
ago, but never regarded it with enthusiasm. 
The true old double Wallflowers were always 
valued. A few specially severe frosts seem 
to have been too much for them. The Ger- 
man doubles are rather coars2-looking,. un- 
gainly things, and do not merit that admira- 
tion the old doubles gave.. No doubt the 
best way to save stock is to propagate by 
cuttings yearly, and winter some under glass 
to make them safe. With these old Wall- 
fowers seem to have gone those grand old 
favourites, giant double Brompton Stocks. 
Another plant, the orange-flowered Cheiran- 
thus Marshalli, allied to the Wallflower, is 
also too seldom seen.—A. D. 


Delphiniums.—These are noble and _ stately 
border plants, and when in bloom are not the least 
interesting feature in a garden. Sometimes they are 
allowed to become too large and ungainly, encroach- 
ing on other things and, what is equally as bad, 
smothering themselves through failure to divide them 
at the proper time. Delphiniums should never be 
allowed to get too large, and though at this time it 
is, of course, impossible to split the clumps, one can 
do the next best thing—namely, thin out some of 
the weakest shoots generally found in the centre of 
the roots. To permit large clumps to grow on unre- 
stricted simply means that there comes a time when, 
through sheer exhaustion, the weakliest shoots die 
off. It is much better, therefore, to thin out at 
once the shoots that are the least promising, and so 
give those that remain a better chance. If this is 
not done now the probability is that not a few of 
the shoots lacking vitality will commence to show 
signs of failure when hot weather comes.—TOWNS- 
MAN. 


Daffodils in exposed situations.—The earlier 
kinds, such as Sir Watkin, produced a magnificent 
crop of blossoms of superb quality, and this was suc- 
ceeded by others of different types, until at one 
period there was a glorious display of blossoms. It 
was just at this period that strong winds began to 
cause some trouble, and my garden, being at the top 
of a hill in a very exposed situation, met the full 
brunt of the wind, and suffered badly. The top- 
heavy blooms of some of the best trumpet forms 
were beaten down and irreparably damaged, and the 
general effect destroyed. Popular sorts, such as 
Barri conspicuus, were very beautiful for a few days, 
but the strong winds battered them about so that 
the highly-coloured rim to their cup was damaged 
and their beauty thereby, to a large degree, lost. 
This seems to point to the necessity for planting 
Daffodils in sheltered situations, where they may be 
screened from cold and cutting winds when the plants 
are in flower.—C. A. H 


A warning to gardeners.—Two little girls, says 
the Hants and Sussex Countu Press, have had a very 
narrow escane from being killed by nicotine, such as 
is used for fumigating greenhouses to destroy green- 
fly. A boy, employed at Redlands Nursery. Ems- 
worth, took some such preparation home with him, 
which his mother used on the heads of the two little 
girls. Both the children became unconscious very 
quickly, and were for some time in a very pre- 
carious condition, but they finally recovered. We 
would urge upon gardeners to keep all such prepara- 
tions locked up. 


Violet culture.—The excellent article on Violet 
culture, by “oT? May 15th, page 266, has one omis- 
sion which, as a grower for over forty years, I ven- 
ture to supply. This is not only to put the young 
plants in a shady position, but also now to place a 
mulching of strawy manure over them, and thereby 
keep them from being scorched by the sun. They will 
need less watering and keep on growing, which in a 
dry time, exposed to gun, they fail to do.—G. E. T., 





has attention, is in thinning the growths. 


Bath. 
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CROCUS CHRYSANTHUS 
CAGERULESCENS. 


ONE of the most variable of our early Cro- 
cuses is C. chrysanthus, and it has" given 
birth to several forms which it is hard to 
accept as varieties of a Crocus whose name 
is chrysanthus and whose typical form is 
undoubtedly yellow. This has, 





Crocus chrysanthus ccerulescens, 


produced many seedlings of the greatest 
beauty, and differing largely from their 
parent, and affording us some of the most 
charming flowers of their class it is possible 
to conceive. 

The one figured in the accompanying illus- 
tration, from a photograph taken in my 
garden this spring, shows one of the finest 
and most distinct of the varieties which have | 
been raised within recent years. The flowers 
are practically life-size in the photograph, 
and are really fine in every way. It is of 
great size and vigour, and is most beautiful 
when in the bud stage, with its rich suffusion 
of purple on the outside of the outer seg- 
ments and, when fully open, with its pure 
white interior, with the fine yellow throat. 


Sylva for June, 1905, by Mr. E. A. Bowles, 
who kindly gave me a corm: ‘‘It is at 


first sight hard to believe that a white Cro- | 
| those 


cus, richly suffused with purple on the out- 
side of the outer segments, can have anything 
to do with chrysanthus.’’ It appears, how- 
ever, from the article by Mr. Bowles, that 


its parentage is fully proved, as the Crocus | 
C. | 


in question was raised from seed of 
chrysanthus pallidus, a flower of compara- 


tively little merit from a garden point of | 
This seedling originated in the nur- | 
| grown on a flat terrace or 


view. 
sery of Mr. Van Tubergen at Haarlem, 
whence so many good things have been dis- 
tributed. S. ARNOTT. 





The Alpine Knotweed (Polygonum alpi- 
num).—Open-air flowers of the character of 
the Alpine Knotweed, and suitable for cut- 
ting, 
well to remind some readers of this old 
native plant. It is suitable for supplying 
white flowers for cutting without doing in- 
jury to the plant, and, as the height of the 
plant is from 15 inches to 24 inches, the 
Sprays of white, Spirzea-like blooms are easily 
secured with stems of sufficient length for 
Our purpose. Then, the flowers will last a 
month or more in the open without protec- 
tion, although I have observed them much 


disfigured by a succession of heavy rains, | 


The | 


through the rain browning the blooms. 
Alpine Knotweed is very easily grown, and 
ean be planted in sun or in shade, although 
it gives purer flowers and looks better in the | 
sun than out of it. If established it will | 
soon give plenty of growth and enough flowers 
to warrant all I have said for it. It must, | 
however, be established for a year or two, | 


however, | 





/can hardly be called ‘‘rare.”’ 





are none too plentiful, and it may be | 





or the best results will not be gained.—S. A. | 


- : : | who would take pleasure in 
As was remarked in an article in Flora and | I 


| seems perfectly hardy with 
| me, 


| raced rockery or a flat on 


The Epipactis ( 
pactis).—I'ar from showy, the little Epipac- 
tis yet commands almost universal admira- 
tion from lovers of flowers who are not 
wedded to size and brilliant colour effects. 
Its quiet beauty and its singular appearance 
gain it hosts of admirers when they once 
see its quaint flowers on their short stems, 
but little uplifted from the shining little 
leaves. It is not always 
seen at its best, but when 
itis, there are few who 
will not delight in it. 
It is true that its 
flowers are only of that 
shade of yellow which 
is described as ‘“‘green- 
ish,’ but they are so 
prettily shaped, and 
so much livened up by 
the little brighter yel- 
low, boss-like centre, 
set so well on the flat 
surface of the flower, 
that one does not feel 
that there is any want 
of colouring in the 
blossom. To grow it 
well, this Epipactis, 
which groans under the 
name of 
Kpipactis, substituted 
for the simpler Dondia 
Epipactis, should have 
a position where it can 
have a fair amount of 
moisture. It looks 


Hacquetia or Dondia Epi- | 


Hacquetia | 


well in the rock garden | 


or on a bank which is 

not too dry or covered 

with rank herbage.—A. 

Saxifraga Elizabethe.—Among the Saxi- 
frages which seem to have come to stay, is 
that pleasing yellow-flowered one known as 
S. Elizabethe. It is called rare by some 
dealers, but it is not really rare now, al- 
though not at all plentiful; but a plant which 
can be sold at a shilling or eighteenpence 
The truth is 


| that it is such-an excellent 


doer that it grows quickly, 
and lends itself to such 
rapid increase by division, 


that it may soon be as 
cheap as the commonest 
Saxifrage we possess. 


There will then be many 


its close little cushions of 
deep-coloured leaves, aftcr 
the fashion, generally, of 
of the Burseriana 
type of Saxifrage. It 
and I have had it in 
very exposed positions on 
the rockwork without ap- 
parent suffering, and it has 
formed good cushions in a 
short time. It can _ be 


in a moist crevice, but it 
appears to me to prefer a 
level spot, such as the ter- 


the natural rockery will 
afford. With full exposure 
in a firm soil of loam, grit, 
and stones, mixed with a 
little leaf-mould, it seems 
to form much denser and 
prettier tufts than when 
more sheltered and _ in 
richer compost. In such 
soil, also, and with full ex- 
posure, it flowers more 
freely. The flowers are of 
a bright yellow, and to 
those who cannot cultivate 
S. Boydi successfully, this 
one should prove a boon. They are 
not quite so fine in their formation, or so 
large as those of S. Boydi, but the plant it- 
self is so much more reliable that S. Eliza- 


| bethee may be recommended to those who 


desire a Saxifrage of the type of S. Boydi, 
with much the same colour of flowers, but 
not so difficult to cultivate.—Ess. 


| plants, flowers, and fruits. 


GALANTHUS PERFECTION. 
WHILE the many are familiar with the re- 
cords of what are called the ‘‘creations’’ of 
a certain American raiser of new plants, 
there are but few who are acquainted with 
the quiet work carried on by many in our 
own country in the improvement of our 


Much work has 
been and is going on in comparative ob- 


security, and this will, in due course, add 


greatly to the pleasures of our gardens, and 


| will give a fresh zest to one of the most de- 


lightful of pursuits, 
Among the workers with flowers but little 
known, save to a few, was the late Mr. James 


| Allen, of Shepton Mallet, who, years ago, 


took up the improvement of the Snowdrop 


| and other small bulbous and tuberous flawers. 


Among the Snowdrops, he did much by way 
of selection and seedling raising, and several 
gardens have been enriched by the posses- 
sion of some of his flowers, which bear wit- 


/ ness to the skill and critical taste of our de- 


parted friend. Quite a number of these 
Snowdrops are vast improvements unon any 
of our wild forms, and it only requires one 
to contrast the new and the old with each 
other to enable one to recognise the vast 
progress made in certain directions. All 
this may be said without disparaging our 
common Snowdrop, which yet remains one 
of our most attractive flowers, and whose 
virgin beauty is ever dear to all admirers 
of the early blossoms of the year. 

Among the Snowdrops raised by the late 
Mr. Allen is that figured in the accom- 
panying illustration, from a photograph taken 
of a small group in my garden this spring. 


|It was named Perfection by Mr. Allen, and 








Galanthus Perfection. 


everyone who has compared it with the 
others, fine as most of these are, is ready to 
admit the aptness of the superlative title 
which was given by Mr. Allen to this flower. 
Of large size, with beautifully formed eeg- 
ments, and of graceful habit, the distinctive 
name is well merited, and the flower is uni- 
versally admired. Graceful in habit, it is 
one of the most beautiful in 


every way. 





From a photograph by Mr. 8. Arnott, 
Dumfries, N.B. 


Would that the mantle of Mr. Allen could 
fall upon the shoulders of some other true 
lover of flowers possessed of the same regard 
for beauty as the raiser of this charming 
flower! ~ S. ARNOTT. 





A good Meadow Sweet.—A first-rate hardy 
herbaceous Spirga is filipendula fl.-pl., the heads of 
bloom being carried to a height of 2 feet, 








————EEE 
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FRUIT. 
APPLE CULTURE FOR MARKET. 
Few people have any idea of the dilapidated 
state of many of the Apple orchards in 
England. In thousands of instances the 
farm orchard is little more than a Moss-grown 
enclosure adjoining the homestead. The 
only paying treatment of these derelict 
orchards is the drastic one of grubbing, fol- 
lowed by drainage where necessary, and 
manuring. A crop of Potatoes might ad- 
vantageously be taken instead of a bare fal- 
low, and then in the following autumn the 
orchard should be replanted with Apple- 
trees of the very best kinds suited to the 

particular locality. 

But it is not with derelict Apple orchards 
that I am for the present concerned. Let me 
assume that a new orchard of five acres is to 
be planted. The site should, if possible, be 
close to the homestead, for security of the 
crop against fruit-robbers. The situation 
should, if possible, be a southern aspect on a 
fair slope. Valley orchards are to be 
avoided, as being liable to spring frosts. 
Having selected the site, the drainage must 
be attended to, it being useless to attempt 
Apple culture on ill-drained land. The next 
point is the all important one of cultivation. 
The land should be clean and in good heart. 
A rank, over-rich soil is undesirable, as 
ministering to a profitless growth of wood, 
and little in the way of fruit. For 
manure, basic slag is (with or without kainit, 
as circumstances demand) probably the most 
efficacious, yielding, as it does, 12 per cent. 
to 20 per cent. of phosphoric acid and 40 per- 
cent to 50 per cent. of lime. As regards the 
quantities desirable, the condition of the 
land will, of course, decide. The sorts 
selected for planting should not only be the 
best of their kind, but should be chosen 
with a due regard to local soil and climatic 
suitability. The entire five acres should be 
protected against gales by a belt of trees, 
such as Scotch Fir, Poplar, or Damson. The 
last, which affords excellent shelter, offers 
ihe additional advantage of producing valu- 
able crops of fruit. 

The common habit of sowing down Apple 
orchards to Grass must be condemned, as 
the air and sun, and to a certain extent the 
rain, cannot reach the roots of the trees. In 
the next place, land under Grass cannot be 
cleaned or kept stirred—both points essential 
to first-class Apple culture. Apple-trees are 
exposed to the ravages of numerous pests, 
such, for instance, as the woolly aphis (Schi- 
zoneura lanigera), the winter moth (Cheima- 
tobia brumata), the codlin moth (Carpocapsa 
pomonella), the Apple-blossom weevil (Antho- 
nomus pomorum), the lackey-moth (Bombyx 
Neustria), and so on. The pupe or chrysa- 
lides of these foes hibernate, for the most 
part, in the soil. Of course, being arable 
instead of Grass, the soil scan, without 
damage to the trees, be stirred every now 
and then, and especially in the autumn, by 
one of those Planet Junior cultivators so 
largely used by the fruit-growers of Kent. 
‘The stirring unearths the enemy, which had 
escaped the daily scratchings of the fowls, 
and it becomes an easy prey. The keen, 


eager eyes of the fowls detect the pre= 


sence of the minutest germs of insect life 
in the soil. The most active birds will be 
the most serviceable. 

Lastly, we turn to the very important sub- 
ject of fruit grading. It is in this respect, 
and in the tasty boxing of the fruit, that the 
jnglish grower compares so unfavourably, 
from an economic point ‘of view, with his 
foreign or colonial rival. The Britisher is 
herein severely handicapped in his own mar- 
ket, and it is difficult for the general public 
to evince much sympathy with him. If he 
chooses to be careless in packing his goods, 
he has no one but himself to blame. The 
eye as well as the palate has to be reckoned 
with at the great fruit marts. 

With a five-acre orchard, there need be no 
difficulty in boxing the finest fruits, whilst 
no one will deny that the value of the fruit 
so treated is greatly increased. Boxes are 
specially made for the purpose at reasonable 
rates, and fruit-paper, costing Is. 6d. to 3s. 
per ream for whitey-brown and 3s, 9d. for 





blue paper, may be bought wholesale in the 
Maidstone district. In the case of unboxed 
fruit—and such, of course, will predominate 
—a second and third grade should be made, 
and half sieves, holding about four gallons, 
should be used; but in the case of the larger 
cooking Apples, sieves will be found prefer- 
able.—‘‘T. A.,’’ in The Field. 





THE APRICOT AND PEACH CROPS. 
I am sorry to say that the Apricot crop will 
be practically nil with me this season owing 
to the very severe frost which occurred dur- 
ing March last, when on one occasion as 
much as 281 degs. was registered. This 
proved too much for flower-buds, which were 
in a forward condition, and needed but a 
week or ten days of fine, warm weather to 
bring them into bloom. The result was that 
such as were not killed outright were so 
eripvled that they were unable to expand 
properly. The trees had the protection of 
four thicknesses of 3-inch netting, but this 
fatter form of protection, though satisfactory 
enough in ordinary circumstances, is of no 
avail when frosts of unusual severity occur. 
On the other hand Peaches and Nectarines, 
the buds of which at the time alluded to 
were quite dormant, haye flowered satisfac- 
torily and set a good crop of fruit. These 
were afforded the same amount of protec- 
tion as Apricots, and the consequence is that 
the flowers were unaffected by the morning 
frosts which were rather prevalent a fort- 
night since. It is also pleasing to be able to 
record an almost entire absence of leaf- 
blister, and the same remark apples to 
aphides. Special care was exercised when 
spraying the trees during February with 
alkali solution to see that all holes and 
crevices in the walls received their due share 
of it, and to these measures and affording 
an extra thickness of netting do I attribute 
the almost total immunity the trees are en- 
joying from both inflictions. The old maxim 
about not ‘shouting till one is well out of 
the wood,” applies here, as a severe frost 
may yet damage the prospects of a good crop 
of fruit, but there is a consolation in knowing 
that the foliage, which is now developing 
rapidly, will afford additional protection to 
the young and tender fruits in such a con- 
tingency. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Figs in pots.—I have been a reader of 
your paper for a number of years, and I am anxious 
to grow Figs in pots. Would you kindly say if they 
will require shading at any time during their growth, 
also what heat they require? I have a stove-house 
and a greenhouse. What kind of soil will be best to 
pot them in? Will they require any pruning either 
in the autumn or the summer?—L. H. R. 


[There is, perhaps, no other species of fruit 
which yields better results under good 
management than the Fig when grown either 
in large pots or tubs. Such plants are very 
prolific, and, provided the trees have their 
roots attended to annually, in the way of 
reducing the ‘“‘balls” so that a modicum of 
new compost may be introduced, they con- 
tinue to bear with great regularity. The 
chief use to which pot Figs are put is for 
early and late forcing, on account of their 
being able to withstand that ordeal so much 
better than permanently planted trees. 
Another advantage possessed by pot Figs is 
their portability, as they can be moved to 
wherever desired with little trouble. This 
is a decided gain where glass erections are 
none too plentiful, as, when the crop is 
cleared, the trees can be moved outdoors 
during the summer months, when the house 
is at disposal for other purposes. Pot Figs 
are an advantage where glass structures are 
restricted in numbers, as, given a fair num- 
ber of trees, fruit will be forthcoming over 
a long period, and at the same time they will 
not be taking up house room the whole year 
rcund. Outdoor treatment proves beneficial, 
as the wood becomes thoroughly ripened and 
the trees enjoy a period of complete rest. 
When the leaves fall, the trees may be 
stowed away in a shed or stable, as in such 
or similar buildings they will be quite safe 
if the precaution is taken to pack plenty of 
Bracken or litter round and on top of each 
pot or tub. In the event of very severe 
weather the litter or Bracken may be liber- 
ally worked in among the branches also. 





Pot Figs under good management will bear 
continuously for years if proper attention is 
bestowed on the roots every season, also in 
affording top-dressings of rich compost and 
plentiful supplies of stimulants while they 
are in active growth and swelling their 
crops. Figs must never be shaded. The 
best soil for the Fig is a calcareous loam, 
to which should be added some stable manure 
and old mortar rubble. If the mortar rubble 
cannot be had, substitute some half-inch 
bones. 
those desirous of growing a dozen or so of 
bush trees will find it very interesting to raise 
them at home. Trees of good size may be 
grown in one season from cuttings inserted in 
the early spring. ] 

Removing manure from Vine-border.—I have 
put 6 inches of horse-manure on my Vine-border, in- 
side and out. Will you kindly let me know if the 
manure ought to be taken off again—if so, when? 
The houses are unheated, and also leak.—E. C. 5 

[You need not remove the manure until the 
autumn, but you would do well to reduce 
the depth at once to 3 inches, as a mulch of 
the last-named thickness is ample for the 
purpose for which you require it.] 

Insect on Apricot-tree.—Will you please tell 
me what insect it is that has attacked the enclosed 


leaves and fruit of an Apricot-tree on a wall facing 
south, and how to get rid of it?—PIMLICO. 


[The injury which the leaves and fruit of 
your Apricot-tree have sustained is the work 
of a small green caterpillar, the larva of a 
moth named Ditula angustiorana. This 
often does a considerable amount of injury at 
this season of the year, its presence being 
denoted by the leaves having a rolled and 
twisted appearance, and oft-times two or 
more leaves are drawn and fastened together 
at the tips by the insect for the purpose of 
forming a hiding-place in which it may pass 
through the pupa stage before emerging as a 
perfect insect or moth at the latter end of 
June or later. By this you will see that in 
order to lessen the chances of future in- 
festation immediate steps should be taken 
to deal with the insect while in the larva 
stage, and to accomplish this there is no 
more effective way than to go carefully over 
the trees every other day, squeezing 
between the thumb and forefinger every 
rolled up and twisted leaf found. You 
may also syringe the tree with half a pint 
of Quassia extract mixed in four gallons of 
soft water, which will have the effect of 
yendering the foliage nauseous to the cater- 
pillars when feeding. 
once. By paying strict attention to the 
above means of encompassing their destruc- 
tion at once (insecticides are of no avail), 
you should succeed in reducing their number 
very considerably, and then if a sharp look 
out is kept another season and the enemy 
attacked as soon as it puts in an appear- 
ance you should ultimately effect a complete 
clearance. ] 


Late vinery.—Disbudding or thinning must 
be done now, if not already finished. Usually 
the disbudding of Grape-Vines begins as soon 
as the buds show prominently, by the re- 
moval of the weak ones. The sooner such 
weak shoots are removed the better. Pretty 
well all Grape-Vines produce more shoots 
on the spurs than are required, and in due 
time all should be removed except the one 
which has shown the best bunch. As the 
shoots advance in growth, they should be 
partly drawn to the wires. In three or four 
days the shoot will bear more pressure, and 
may have the tie shortened. All laterals 
should be stopped two leaves beyond the 
bunch of Grapes, or one leaf may do if 
there is not room for more. 


Fruit-growing in India.—l shall be much 
obliged if you can kindly tell me the reason 
of—and, if possible, a remedy for—certain 
fruit-trees not maturing their fruit in this 
place. We are situated at 7,500 feet above 
sea-level, climate almost ideal, average tem- 
perature about 65 degs. to 70 degs., rainfall 
about 60 inches, air usually dry and bright, 
slight frosts during nights in January, Feb- 
ruary, and early March. Seasons are about 
as follows: Towards end of December and 
early January, usually slight rain; January, 
February; and March, bright, dry, and cold, 
but sun warm in day; April and May, warm 


Propagation is easily effected, and” 


You may use this at - 
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aud right, occasional thunder-showers ; 


June, -Suly, south-west monsoon, high winds, 
ang <p, but not much heavy rain; 
August, September, usually bright and fine ; 
October, November, north-east monsoon, 
heavy rain; December, fair, but rain usual 
towards end. Soil varies from light gravel 
over clay or rock on higher portions, to 
rather heavy and vegetable mould in hol- 
lows, very deficient of lime, and _ possibly 
other necessary constituents may also be 
wanting. All European flowers and vege- 
tables do well all the year round, and also 
most fruits, but some, especially Cherries, 
are said not to mature. They blossom freely, 
and that is the end. Last year I got over 
from Australia four dozen Cherries, and 


they are all strong, flourishing young trees, 








ROOM AND WINDOW. 


EPIMEDIUM. 
I AM interested in these pretty 
plants—evergreen, that is, excepting when 
injured by very hard frost—and never like 
to see them ill-grown, as they often are in 
small patches, under other things, I 
made an edging of the boldest kinds, and 
with a very good result. The tallest, kind is 


the handsomest, and is very good in the kind | 


of soil that suits Rhododendrons and Azaleas, 
and for such beds makes an excellent edging. 
R. 





Variegated. Aspidistras.—Mr. 
May 15th, page 272 


ala, 


Cornhill, 
mentions that he seldom 


Flowering spray of the Barren Wort (Epimedium). 


but, of course, it is yet too early to judge 
how they will turn out as regards fruiting, 
and I shall be glad to learn if there is any 
treatment likely to assist them in so doing, 
if from my above description you can assist 
with your valuable advice. It might be that 
the seasons are not sufficiently marked, and 
that the cold weather is not severe enough 
to give any check to growth, as the sun is 
always warm, even if the nights are frosty ; 
but if so, I should have thought this would 
apply also in the case of other fruits, which 
do well.—Trntara, Kodaikanal, 8. India. 





You will be conferring a favour on the 
management of this paper by mentioning 
(when writing our advertisers) that you had 
seen their advertisement in the columns of 
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sees the variegated Aspidistra in windows. 
No doubt one cause is that a plant which 
seems to thrive best when in semi-darkness, 
or, at least, in shade, does develop chloro- 
phyll much more freely when exposed to full 
light, even if it be but a window; equally, 
also, there is no doubt that repotting by 
permitting additional root room also leads 
to the same end. ‘These things, however, 
do not affect many other variegated plants. 
Thus, the silvery variegated Pelargonium 
loses nothing of its white leafage when 
planted out into the full glare of the sun 
and in rich soil. But such plants would be- 
come sickly and die were they treated in the 
way that the Aspidistra likes. In its native 
habitat the Aspidistra most likely not only 
grows in shade, but in comparative moisture. 
Probably the variegation seen on leaves is 


evergreen 


| a product of cultivation, as it seems un- 
| likely such variation occurred in a state of 
nature. Why the green form should be 
| termed ‘‘lurida’’ is hard to understand. —D. 





| GROWING PLANTS IN WINDOWS IN 
TOWN HOUSKS. 


| 

| As a difficulty is often experienced in grow- 
ing certain plants in the town garden by 
reason of impure atmosphere and closed-in 
surroundings, so in a similar manner the 
| one who is interested in window-plants meets 
with disappointments if some plants are 
attempted. But there are not a few sub- 
jects that to the town gardener will prove 
useful for brightening his windows. Among 
flowering-plants one may do much with Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums, which bloom well and 
continuously in a sunny window; and the 
same may be said of the trailing Campanu- 
las, that never look better than when sus- 
pended. One remembers, too, how useful 
to the town gardener are Iuchsias, that give 
a wonderful display of bloom if well cared 
for, while I'rancoa ramosa (the Maiden’s 
Wreath), even when not in flower, possesses 
some little value from a foliage point of 
view the remainder of the year. Speaking 
of fine-foliaged plants, however, one must not 
forget the chief of town window-plants, the 
Aspidistra, whese value to the town-grower 
has not been over-estimated. Nor should one 
forget Aralias and the Jndia-rubber-plant, 
and last, but by no means least, Grevillea 
robusta, whose graceful, Fern-like leaves 
make it a special favourite with many for 
both tables and windows. If I might extend 
the list of fine-foliaged plants, I would re- 
commend growing in pots a few roots of 
Thalictrum adiantifolium, which closely re- 
sembles the Maiden-hair Fern in all but its 
constitution, which is so robust as to make 
it one of the best subjects: for a town 
window. W OODBASTWICK. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Flowers for church decoration.—Will you 
kindly give a list of flowers suitable for the various 
seasons for church decoration, both hardy and hot or 
greenhouse ?—FINBOROUGH. 
[This, we fear, could only be 
someone experienced in the matter 


done by 
of church 


decoration. He should tell the gardener 
what is wanted as to kinds and colours. 
Some of our readers may help ‘‘Fin- 
borough’’ as to kinds, and we have no 


doubt the gardener will do the rest.—ED. ] 


Watering Begonias.—I am _ growing Begonia 
Haageana, B. metallica, and B. Weltoniensis in my 
sitting-room for their foliage. Should they be 
lavishly supplied with water or be kept rather dry? 
I have also the variegated Sedge (Carex). I conclude 
that it requires large supplies of water.—K. A. T. 

[The Begonias mentioned need to be kept 
fairly moist at the roots—that is to say, they 
should have about the same amount of water 
ss the general run of indoor plants. On no 
account must water be allowed to remain in 
the saucers or vases in which the plants 
are placed, as stagnant water quickly sets 
up a sour condition of the soil, causing the 
tender roots to decay, and consequently the 
plant falls into ill-health. The variegated- 
leaved Carex needs to be watered liberally, 
but even in its case stagnant water must not 
be allowed.] 


Phyllocactuses in windows.—Phyllocactuses 
are popular in some places as window-plants, and 
may often be seen in cottage windows in company 
with Scarborough Lilies, pots of Musk, and trailing 
Campanulas—plants beloved of cottagers. They pos- 
sess little beauty when not in flower, but during their 
season of blooming this is forgotten. Phyllocactuses 
make good window-plants, as they do not want much 
attention, not needing potting very often, requiring 
little water, and less stil] during winter. A soil con- 
sisting of loam and mortar-rubble with a little 
manure suits them, and buds are helped considerably 
if, as they show, manure-water is afforded. They are 
often seen to flower best when in a pot-bound state. 
Propagation is effected by dibbling the cuttings round 
the sides of a pot of sandy soil.—TOWNSMAN. 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip- 
| tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bound in 2 vols., half vellum, 248. net. Of 
all booksellers. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—It is important that the 
tender bedding plants should be well har- 
dened before they are planted out. During 
the day expose them fully, and cover up 
again at night till the nights are warmer. 
The third or fourth week in May is soon 
enough to plant tender things generally. 
Begonias, Heliotropes, sub-tropical plants, 
Cannas, ete., should be left till the first 
week in June. Antirrhinums, Calceolarias, 
Pentstemons, Stocks, and Asters may be 
planted if they have been hardened in a cold- 
frame. It is not wise to take plants directly 
from the greenhouse to plant out till they 
have been hardened in a cold-frame for seve- 
ral days. All recently-planted evergreens 
should not only be watered at the root, but 
the foliage should be sprinkled in the after- 
noon till the roots begin to work. 
of manure will be useful. Dry roots of 
Dablias, which are only now moving, may be 
planted. Draw a little earth up to the 
young shoots to cover them. If much 
growth has been made, they must have pro- 
tection for a week or so. Those who have 
not yet sown Wallflowers, Pansies, and Prim- 
roses should delay no longer—in fact, all 
biennials and other plants which can _ be 
raised from seeds should be sown. A top- 


dressing of good soil will be beneficial to | 


alpine plants and Ferns on rockery. 

Fruit garden.—Tligs on walls will now be 
breaking into growth, and if the young shoots 
are crowded, rub off all weakly ones.. It is 
wiser to remove in autumn all young fruits 
that have attained any size, as, if left, they 


will fall when the sap rises freely. The fruits | 
| plants seed freely when they have acquired 


which are just moving will be more reliable. 
Figs are not difficult to manage if the roots 
are under control, and the growth kept thin. 
Peaches on a warm south wall with raised 
borders may require water. It is not often 
the buds fall from trees outside, but the con- 
dition of the root-run should be ascertained, 
and, if very dry, water should be given, as 


we have not had the average rainfall in our | 


5 


district, and, though Peaches thrive best in 


a well-drained site, the surface roots may | 


require nourishment. Disbud Vines in the 
open air. Mildew is often caused by dry- 
ness at the roots. Many people plant Grape- 
Vines and Figs without making any change 
in the soil or securing good drainage, and 
then wonder why they fail. As soon as the 
weather settles down commence disbudding 
Peaches. During cold nights the young 
shoots are retained as a protection to the 
young fruits. 


Vegetable garden.—Prepare the sites for 
Vegetable Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers, 
but do not plant on heaps of manure, as the 
fruits generally fail to set on gross plants. A 
little good compost to plant in is necessary, 
but not too much manure. Bring the plants 
up hardy without much heat. Sow tender 
Herbs, such as Basil, Sweet Marjoram, and 
summer Savory. Make new 
Young shoots cut just under the ground will 
lift with roots, and, if planted 6 inches apart, 
will make full beds. To have a continuous 
supply of green Mint, make two beds—one 


in a warm aspect and another in a cool, par- | 


tially shaded spot. Sow Cauliflower for 
autumn supply. 
is very useful. Autumn Giant often comes 
rather too large for table, though, if planted 
rather thickly, the heads are small and 
close. At this season Cauliflowers usually 
do well in trenches. Sow thinly, without 
transplanting, as very large hearts are not 
generally wanted. Keep the soil frequently 
stirred among growing plants. The early 
Potatoes have been badly cut by frost in our 
district where not sheltered. Make small 
sowings of Turnips for the present. Marrow 
Peas and Scarlet Runners may be planted 
freely. 

Conservatory.—In selecting climbers and 
other plants for new houses, especially where 
no, forcing is done, or where a night tempera- 
ture of 45 degs. to 50 degs. is not exceeded, 
the variegated variety of Cobsea scandens is 
very useful, and, if necessary, it can be re- 
duced when other things of slower growth 
require more room. Other free-growing 


A mulch | 


beds of Mint. | 


The Walcheren, when true, | 





| plants grow. 


| amateurs and others. 


| in the evening. 





plants for a cool-house are Clematis indivisa | 


lobata and Solanum jasminoides. Plumbago 
capensis is a good wall or pillar plant, and 
what a lot can be done in a new house with 
Fuchsias and Ivyy-leaved Pelargoniums! 
Such things give not only permanent, but 
present effect. When we build a new house 
for plants, we want to make some show at 
once without incurring too much expense. 


fairy-like effects with plants which are 
grown to specimen size, but many people 
like to plant small things and watch the 
There is more satisfaction in 
seeing the development of a plant from 
nearly the first. 
has furnished interesting occupation to many 
For a cool conserva- 
tory there are no better permanent climbers 
than the Lapagerias. Prepare a well-drained 


bed of turfy loam and peat at the cool end | 


of the house, set out a young, strong, healthy 
plant, and train it up into the roof. It is a 
peculiarity of this plant to throw up strong 
young shoots from the base after it gots 
established, and these shoots, having more 
vigour, should be protected and encouraged. 
Slugs and snails are very fond of these young, 
succulent shoots, and they must be watched, 
especially when the insects come out to feed 
Acacias have now for the 
most part done flowering, and the necessary 


pruning to put the plants into shape should | 


Pinch the strong shoots of young, 


be given. 


plant, and it is useful for cutting to mix with 
flowers. It is easily raised from seeds, but 
if possible save the seeds at home. Im- 
ported seeds are often disappointing. The 
size and age. Sow Cinerarias and Chinese 
Primulas. 

Stove.—We are approaching the time when 
stove plants may be grown in any glass struc- 
ture without fire-heat, simply by keeping the 
house close and shaded from bright sunshine. 
It is often convenient, if there is a low, span- 
rcofed house or pit, to move all the young 
stock there, and for the time being create a 
suitable temperature by keeping close and 
shaded, with a little warmth when a cold 
spell comes, The stove can then be given 
up to the larger plants, and such plants 
as Allamandas, which require more room in 
summer, can have more attention. Stepha- 
notis floribunda is very fragrant, and may be 
made into a handsome specimen trained on 
a wire-trainer. Rhyncospermum jasminoides 
is very sweet, and may be forced into bloom 
early, or will flower later in the conserva- 
tory. Gloxinias are now coming into flower, 
and can be given a shady spot in the conser- 
vatory. 

Azaleas after 
plants, as a rule, flower well the first season, 
because the buds are formed or forming when 
they arrive. The beautiful varieties that 
were grown and shown fifty years ago have 
disappeared. The imported plants require 
careful treatment after flowering. Keep the 
plants until the growth is made in a close, 
shady house, and syringe twice daily. When 
growth is completed move to an airy house, 
and early in August place outside to ripen, 
and house at the end of September or before 
frost comes. Water carefully at all seasons. 
Thrips are the only trouble. 


Ripening Peaches.—Iivery fruit should be 
fully exposed to the sunshine. All foliage 
which shades fruits should be thrust on one 
side or reduced. Very free ventilation is 
necessary to give flavour, leaving a little air 
on at night during the last week. No water 
should be given to the borders during the 
last week, but if litter can be had, cover the 
inside borders with this or Grass, to check 
evaporation and keep down dust. I have 
seen nets used to catch the fruits if they fall, 
but a better plan is to look over the. trees 
twice a day and gather the fruits before they 
fall. The trained eye can tell when a Peach 
is ripe enough to gather, and if the fruits 
have to be packed for travelling, they should 
be gathered before they are quite ripe. No 
fruits suffer so much from careless handling 
as the Peach, the least pressure of the fingers 
shows, and these finger-touches turn black 


flowering. — Imported | 
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The training of climbers | 





. : | insects or sunshine. 
| growing Fuchsias to make the plants bushy. | : 


| Asparagus Sprengeri is a beautiful basket- 


| often fail to swell. 
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and decay sets in. The best packing mate- 
rial is paper shavings. 
Early Crapes.—There are no rules without 


/exceptions, and when we recommend sub- 


laterals to be pinched to one leaf, we must 
not forget that when the Grapes are colour- 
ing, a little more expansion may be helpful. 
Of course, where the Vines have ample 


; . : : | foliage, the wood of the soft young spra 
It is possible, by lavish expenditure, to create | Be oe : php ee 


wanted, as 
will do the 
excitement 
not 


the large leaves, if 
work better, and 
at the roots late 
desirable for forced 
cannot be finished well 
without good foliage, but we do not 
want overcrowding. Again, inside borders 
should be kept reasonably moist till the 
colouring is nearly finished, and if the bor- 
ders are permitted to get very dry, the 
Grapes may shrivel prematurely. Where it 
can be done, cover the inside borders with 
long litter to keep down dust and check 
evaporation. Very free ventilation is neces- 
sary during colouring, and night ventilation 
in a small way is necessary. 

Melons.—Keep the main leaves clean and 
healthy, and the fruits will get the proper 
flavour. This is mainly a question of ventila- 
tion. Begin airing early in the morning 
when the sun raises the temperature of the 
frame, and increase the opening from time 
to time as the day advances. This insures 
hard, firm foliage, which will not suffer from 
No shading should be 
required. If planted in rather heavy loam, 
there will be less need for watering. Still, 
the roots must be moist till the fruits begin 
to ripen. Watering at the finish spoils the 
flavour. Do not overcrop. Four fruits on 


is not 
healthy, 
much 
in summer is 
Vines. Grapes 


each plant should not be exceeded, and these 


should be set as mearly as possible about the 
same time. If one fruit gets the lead, others 


filled now with Melons, which may follow 
early Potatoes or Asparagus without re- 
making the beds if a lining can be placed 
round when the heat declines. 


Chrysanthemums.—Repotting will now be 
going on. If large blooms are wanted, the 
plants will be ranged in rows ready for 
staking. The last shift should be given early 
in June, and the plants fixed in position, with 
the stakes secured to wires. For cutting, 
the plants will stand in groups, with free 
access available for watering. If insects 
appear, dress with Tobacco-pewder or wash 
with an insecticide, and the old-fashioned 
wash of Tobacco-liquor and soft-soap is not 
yet superseded. Quassia extract makes @ 
useful wash. E. Hoppay. 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 31st.—A good deal of the bodding-out, 
as it is terméd, has been got through in a 
satisfactory manner. Of course, all hands 
will be placed on the job when suitable 
weather arrives. I believe in planting, if 
possible, when the sur‘ace is dry, and if the 
beds have been receniiy cleared of bulbs or 
other spring flowers, a tep-dressing is given 
and forked in, and the soil made reasonably 
firm before planting. If rain comes, boards 
are used to lay over the beds to avoid tread- 
ing the soil when wet, as it makes it un- 
healthy for the roots. 

June 1st.—The Roses have been gone over, 
and, where very numerous, some of the buds 
have been thinned and a few weakly shoots 
removed. Liquid-manure is given occasionally 
when necessary. Planted out beds of Helio- 
tropes and other tender plants. Filled win- 
dow-boxes. Planted out Tomatoes and Vege- 
table Marrows. Planted several rows of 
white-seeded Runners. Planted a frame with 
Melons. Potted off cuttings of Bouvardias, 
which will be started in heat till established, 
and then grown on in frames. Disbudding 
Peaches outside. Removed covers from 
trees. 

June 2nd.—Chrysanthemums are being 
potted into flowering pots, taking the earliest 
first. This work will be spread over some 
time. We have given over growing large 
blooms, as those of small and moderate size 
are the best for cutting. Watering, when 
necessary, is done in the evening, but where 


All spare frames may be, 
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we use the hoe the water-pot is only wanted 
where transplanting has been done. Tobacco- 
powder is used freely when insects appear. 
Disbudding is going on among Peaches. Last 
season’s budded Roses have been staked to 
save from wind. 

June 3rd.—If mildew should appear under 
glass, we shall use Campbell’s sulphurator. 
This beats every other procees we have tried, 
and it is equally effective on Roses. Flower- 
ing shrubs, such as Lilacs, Guelder Roses, 
Syringas, etc., will be pruned as soon as the 
flowers fade. Planted out Cabbages and 
Brussels Sprouts. We always plant in 3-inch 
drills. We have had no trouble with cater- 
pillars on Gooseberries yet. We kept them 
, down last season by using Hellebore-powder. 

June 4th.—We have finished bedding-out, 
but shall not get rid of all the plants just 
yet, as sometimes there are vacancies to 
make good, and the surplus will be planted 
in reserve garden to produce cuttings and 
save the beds in flower-garden. A manurial 
mixture has been prepared for those fruit- 
trees which are likely to carry good crops. 
The mixture consists of muriate of potash, 
nitrate of soda, and superphosphates, one of 
nitrabe of soda to two of each of the others. 

June 5th.—Karly Celery has been planted, 
and trenches prepared for other crops and 
Leeks. Earthed up Potatoes. Gave a fur- 
ther thinning to hardy annuals, and_top- 
dressed with sifted compost. Transplanted 
Broccoli to get strong. We are making it 
unpleasant for weeds everywhere by using 
the hoe freely. Gravel walks have been 
dressed with weed-killer. Thinning the shoots 
of outdoor Vines and Figs. 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
May 18TH. 


THE fortnightly meeting on the above date 
was perhaps the most successful of the pre- 
sent year, and from the point of view of 
exhibits the hall has never been better filled. 
Indeed, on this occasion provision had to be 
made for the Orchid and Fruit Committees 
upstairs. The meeting was remarkable for 
a fine display of Rambler Roses. Other 
notable displays were the Tulips (Cottage 
and Darwin sorts), and we have never seen 
these better or in larger numbers at any 
exhibition. In addition to these—the chief 
attractions—the southern section of the 
National Tulip Society was holding its 
annual exhibition, and English Tulips, for 
the most part, were of excellent quality and 
freshness, Forced vegetables and Straw- 
berries were seen in several directions, and 
these added both interest and variety. 

The only gold medal awarded at this 
meeting went to Messrs. Thomas Rochford 
and Sons, Broxbourne, Herts, for the Roses 
mentioned above. The plants, grown in 
bush and standard form chiefly, ranged from 
3 feet to 6 feet, and even 8 feet, in height. 
From the cultural point of view, there could 
have been but one opinion; and the magni- 
ficent group which needed fully double the 
space and some light-coloured varieties de- 
monstrated the resources of the leading 
market-growing firms. Of artistic merit 
there was none in the arrangement, and the 
magnificence of the group consisted in a 
wonderful display of many thousands of the 
clustering blossoms. Cant’s Blush, Dorothy 
Perkins, Tausendschon, and Gertrude Roch- 
ford were some of the varieties employed in 
the group. Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, had a 
large and varied exhibit, in which Tulips 
and choice alpine and hardy plants were 
seen. A large group of Heavenly Blue 
Lithospermum and a very good lot of Perry’s 
variety of Phlox canadensis were noted. 
Linaria cymbalaria rosea is a neat, attrac- 
tive subject for wall gardening and old ruins. 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
displayed groups of Verbenas, in purple, 
pink, and other shades, also a set of Zonal 
Pelargoniums, and a_ nice lot of. P. 
Clorinda. The chief feature of this exhibit 
was, however, the remarkable lot of crested 
varieties of Scolopendrium vulgare, and pos- 
sibly nothing in the show attracted greater 
attention. The heavily-tasselled fronds on 
sturdy plants 9 inches high were almost: a 
revelation, the freshness and brightness of 
the green remarkable. Mr. G. Mount, 











Canterbury, had one of his superb gather- | 


ings of Roses, Liberty and Richmond being 
seen to great advantage, while a delightful 
box of Mme. Ravary commanded the atten- 
tion of all. From Keston, Mr. G. Reuthe 
brought a beautiful series in flower of the 
Himalayan Rhododendrons, and the plants, 


having stood some 30 degs. of frost un- | 


harmed, were interesting and instructive 
from this standpoint alone. The same ex- 
hibitor had many choice alpines and a nice 
display of Tulips. Mons. Correvon, Geneva, 
brought many rare alpines, particularly 
Gentiana alpina, G. bavarica, G. pumila, 
and others, also Eritrichium nanum, several 
lovely tufts of the woolly Androsaces, Om- 


phalodes Lucilie, O. L. alba, Silene vir- | 


ginica, and other delightful mountain | 
flowers. Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., 
Maidstone, displayed many showy hardy 


flowers in variety, 
and the like, with many alpines of dwarfer 
growth. From Crawley, Messrs. J. Cheal 
and Sons brought a large variety of cut 
shrubs, the central group being a splendidly- 
flowered lot of Exochorda grandiflora, whose 
trusses of snow-white flowers drew many 
admirers. Sir Edmund Loder, Bart., Hors- 
ham, Sussex (Gr., Mr. W. A. Cook) dis- 
played of the riches of his vast collec- 
tion of choice shrubs and hardy plants, 
among which the delightfully - flowered 
sprays of Rhododendron  cinnabarinum 
and Citrus trifoliata were a_ feature. 
Ranunculus amplexicaulis was very fine, 


and so, too, was Caltha polypetala; Akebia | 


quinata was also noted. Messrs. Cutbush 
and Sons, Highgate, filled a table with well- 
flowered greenhouse plants and shrubs, not 
the least attractive being their fine Carna- 
tions Lady Coventry and Cecilia. Messrs. 
Heath and Son, Cheltenham, had a large 
variety of scented Pelargoniums, also others 


of the decorative and allied sections; an | 


exhibit of rockwork coming from the same 
source. The Misses Hopkins, Shepperton, 
also had a small rockery with alpine plants 
thereon. From Rothesay, Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co. brought exhibition Violas and a fine 
collection of Tufted Pansies, each in many 
distinct and charming varieties. Some de- 
lightful Sweet Pea novelties came also from 
this firm, but of these more anon. Messrs. 
Hugh Low and Co., Enfield, arranged a fine 
display of Metrosideros floribunda (the 
Bottle Brush-tree), Gerberas, 


Messrs. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, 
filled a corner with Rambler Roses of many 
sorts, | Mrs M: - Prichard, 
Hants, had a very pretty display of Scilla 
campanulata in variety, deep and light blue, 


rose, blush, and other shades being freely | 


shown. The alpine exhibits from this grower 
are always of interest, and many good and 
showy plants were included. 
Ware, Ltd., Feltham, arranged a bank of 


alpine and other early flowers in an effective | 


manner; while from Bagshot, Messrs. 
Waterer and Sons brought a lovely group of 
pink Rhododendrons. Messrs. Peed and 
Sons, Streatham, had a display of alpines 
and succulents, as on former occasions; and 
Mr. Chas. Turner, Slough, brought a large 
collection of varieties of Primula Sieboldi, 
together with Tulips and _ other 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Frank Cant and Co., 
had Cactus Dahlias and a variety of annuals 
in flower; while from Baker’s, Wolverhamp- 
ton, came a choice. lot of Tufted Pansies 
and several new varieties of the Mossy Saxi- 
frages, some of which are of decided merit. 

Excellent groups of Roses came from 
Messrs B. R. Cant and Frank Cant and Co., 
both of Colchester. From Bees, Limited, 
Liverpool, came one or two delightful new 
species of Primula, notably P. Bulleyana, 
with orange flowers, and which received a 
first-class certificate. P. muscarioides was a 
most interesting species, with miniature, 
drooping, violet-coloured flowers. Messrs. 
Paul and Son, The Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, 
had a few interesting new Roses, as also 
plants of the pretty Banksian Roses, which 
always find favour. Messrs. Cannell and 
Sons, Swanley, had a lovely lot of Phyllo- 
cacti in rose, salmon, scarlet, and crimson 
shades, which were very much admired. The 
firm also displayed two of the huge flowers 





Globe-flowers, Tulips, | 


Carnations, | 
Roses, Azaleas, and other plants in variety. | 


Messrs. T. S. | 


things. | 





of Aristolochia gigas Sturtevanti, the same 
receiving a good deal of attention from the 
many visitors present. 

Tulips were shown by many of the leading 
firms, and in great variety, Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading, having a rich display of 
the Darwin kinds in all the leading varieties. 
The display of these flowers from Messrs. 
Barr and Sons included Cottage, Parrot, and 
Darwin kinds, as well as species, the group 
being a very large one. Messrs. R. and G. 
Cuthbert, Southgate, had an imposing dis- 
play of Tulips as grown in pots, and in this 
way the stature of the plants, so important 
in these Darwin Tulips, was shown. The col- 
lection was a very complete one, and the 
plants well grown. Another handsome lot 
of these flowers came from Messrs. Wallace 
and Co., Colchester. Other exhibitors of 
these flowers included Messrs. R. H. Bath, 
Limited, Wisbech, Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, Hogg and Robertson, 
Dublin, and Wm. Bull and Sons, Chelsea, 
each of whom had extensive and representa- 
tive gatherings. The Rev. Canon Fowler, 
Reading, and Lord Hillingdon, Uxbridge, also 
brought interesting displays. 

There were also several exhibits of frame- 
grown or forced vegetables, Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading, having a collection in 
the finest possible condition, and which in- 
eluded Ideal and Early Giant Peas, Climbing 


| Bean Princess of Wales, Golden Ball Let- 


tuce, Flower of Spring Cabbage, together 
with Asparagus, the Sutton Rhubarb, and 
quite a unique set of early forcing Radishes. 
The cultivation, the freshness, and the ar- 
rangement of the exhibits elicited much 
praise. Some excellent forced vegetables 
came from Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, and here, too, the cultiva- 
tion was in all respects excellent. Fruit and 
vegetables were well shown by Mr. P. 
Brandt, Bletchingly, Surrey, some well-grown 
Strawberries commanding a good deal of at- 
tention. In the vegetable competition for 
nine kinds, forced or not, the Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs, Elstree, Herts (gardener, Mr. E. 


| Beckett), was first, with splendid dishes of 


Canadian Wonder Bean, Potato May Queen, 
Karly Gem Pea, Matchless Cucumber, Mag- 
num Bonum Cauliflower, Sutton’s Perfection 
Tomato, Moore’s Cream Vegetable Marrow, 
and Carrot Favourite. The Countess Cow- 
per, Penshanger, was second. 

Orchids were not numerously displayed, but 
there were some excellent novelties of merit. 

A list of awards will be found in our ad- 


! | vertisement columns. 
Christchurch, | 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Workmen’s compensation (H. White- 
head).—The question you ask raises a very 
important issue, and one which is of wide 
interest to all employers and their servants. 
A man meets with an accident which in- 
capacitates him for three weeks. During 
that time he has been willing but unable to 
perform the work he had contracted to do, 
and, not having received notice terminating 
his engagement, he still remains in the ser- 
vice of his employer. When he returns to 
work, can he claim the whole of his wages, 
or must he accept and be content with what- 
ever amount his master may have screwed out 
of the insurance company? I should cer- 
tainly advise him to apply for his full wages, 
and, if these are not forthcoming, consult a 
solicitor.—BARRISTER. 





Clearing out special lines for the 
season.—Among our correspondence this 
week was an interesting communication from 
the head of a firm of well known growers in 
the Midlands, which contained the following 
paragraph in reference to one of his firm’s 
specialities: ‘* My advertisement in GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED has brought me in such @ 
lot of orders that it will clear me out.” 
From other sources we are inclined to be- 
lieve that although the season’s trade has 
been somewhat slow in starting, busi- 
ness on the whole is now fairly brisk, and 
in some departments very brisk indeed— 
at least, sq, our advertisers report. Now jis 
the time'to appeal to the buyer and to make 
prompt despatches as soon as the orders are 
received, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of GarvrNinG, 17, Lurnival-street, Holborn, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusuisurr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue tmmediately followimy 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—lair examples 
of each subject—not more than sour in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
ig sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Pelargoniums unhealthy (J. K.).—From the 
tiny scraps sent, it is quite impossible to tell the 
reason of the Pelargoniums falling into ill-health, 
but judging by the bits before us the most satis- 
factory way will be to burn all the plants that are 
in that state. 

Daffodils failing (John S. Sim).—We can find no 
traces of any disease in the bulbs you send. The 
cause of their failure is, no doubt, weakness owing to 
the overcrowding of the bulbs. Let them remain 
where they are until the foliage dies down, then lift 
and store them away until the early autumn, when 
they should be given fresh quarters. Keep the larger 
bulbs together, and plant the smaller-sized ones in a 
reserve part of the garden. 

Daffodils after forcing (Mrs. Shirreffs).—Con- 
tinue to supply the bulbs with moisture, leaving them 
in the pots till the foliage has ripened off. When 
fully ripened off, shake the bulbs clear of the soil 
and lay them out to dry for a week or two, and then 
sort, and replant in good ground. These* bulbs will 
not flower much for a season, or perhaps two, all de- 
pending on the way in which they have been forced 
and the varieties. We may as well tell you that 


these bulbs will be of no use for a prominent position | 


in the garden, nor for forcing in pots. 

Growing Coleus plants (C. L.).—Coleuses are 
very tender plants, and can only be kept alive 
through the winter in a warm greenhouse. During 
the summer they do well as pot plants in any 
ordinary greenhouse, frame, or window, or even 
planted outdoors not earlier than the second week in 
June. They grow pretty fast, and need, if kept in 
pots, to be potted first from small ones into 5-inch 
pots; then, as they grow stronger, into 7-inch pots, 
and, if wanted to be bushy specimens, should be occa- 
sionally pinched. Seed, which is very fine, should be 
sown in pots that have 2 inches of drainage in them, 
then filled with fine sandy soil. Sow the seed thinly, 
gently press it in, water gently, then stand the pots 
in a warm-house or frame, and shade in hot sun- 
shine. As the seedlings become strong they must be 
dibbled thinly into other pots. 


Treatment of Oleanders (B. T.).—Oleanders are 
very easily grown, needing but a moderate warmth 
in the winter, whilst they will, if planted out or 
plunged in their nots into beds or borders, do very 
well outdoors during the summer. Largely natives of 
South Lurope, it is but natural that they should do 
very well in our English summers outdoors, or in 
greenhouses or rooms looking south in pets. Cut- 
tings taken off early in the spring may be rooted by 
placing them singly into bottles nearly filled with 
water, so that the base of the cutting is covered an 
inch or so, or put into 5-inch pots filled with sandy 
soil to the number of seven, then stood in saucers 
half filled with water and covered with bell-glasses, 
they in time root. The compost best suited for 
Oleanders consists of one-half loam, one-half peat, 
with a fair proportion of old cow or hot bed-manure 
and leaf-soil added. They like to be firmly potted, 
also ample moisture when growing freely, and if 
grown indoors, especially in towne, to have the leaves 
frequently cleansed by sponging them over. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Propagating Lilacs (E£rin).—Lilacs are generally 
propagated by grafting on the Privet, but this 
method should never be followed, as it generally rte- 
sults in the scion eventually dying and its place being 
taken by the evil-smelling stock. You can raise 
Lilacs from seeds sown in a sunny position during 
the spring or autumn, and if you are sure that the 
Lilac is on its own roots, then it is very easy to lift 
rooted suckers in the autumn or layer well-ripened 
growths in September. 

Pyrus japonica not flowering (M. T. R.).—It 
is very difficult to say why your plant does not flower 
—that is, if it is in a good sunny spot, as that is 
necessary for the thorough ripening of the wood. It 
is just possible that the growths are tco thick, thus 
preventing a free circulation of air to the centre of 
the plant. This will always flower better when 
allowed to grow naturally than when closely pruned. 
Such being the case, it should only be cut back as far 
as is really necessary to keep it within bounds. Any 
old or exhausted shoots should be cut clean out, as 
by so doing the young, clean growths on which de- 
pends a good deal of the future display is encouraged. 
A good time for doing this is as soon as the flowering 
period is over, and then there is a long growing 
season before it. You may, if you do not wish the 
plant to grow too far away from the wall, shorten in 
the season’s shoots, and thus induce the formation of 
spurs or flower-buds. This can be done, of course, 
immediately after flowering. Lay in the best of the 
young wood, and spur back any that is weak. Cut 


| pinch of salt on the top. 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


away the weakest of the growths that spring from 
the base, and nail in as many of the others as you 
have room for. 


FRUIT. 


Blistered Peach-leaves (0.).—No other cause 
for blistering in Peach-leaves is known than is the j 


generally accepted one of cold chills. It is invariably 


| the case that Peach-trees under glass, even if their 


culture be of the worst, do not sufier from blister. 
Because it is their nature to open leaves early, and 
the trees are helped to do so by being secured to 
warm walls, really the leafage expands too early, 
having regard to the night temperature. Thus in 
the day, if the sun shines out warmly, the trees may 
be in a temperature of from 55 degs. to 60 degs., 
and at night of from 28 degs. to 30 degs. What 
wonder then if the tissues of the tender leafage 
burst, causing blister! 

The Loganberry (A. F. Taunton).—The Logan- 
berry is a very fine Blackberry, the product of cross- 
ing an American Blackberry with a Raspberry. 
Bramble habit is maintained, though modified by the 
smoother and dwarfer habit of the Raspberry. The 
fruits are large, rich in colour and flavour, and borne 
in good clusters on side-shoots. The Blackberry and 
Raspberry flavours are intermingled. When hardly 
ripe the fruits are remarkably good for tarts or for 


| preserving, and when fully ripe are sweet and very 


nice for dessert. When so used they should be 
clipped from the plant with short stems. The ripen- 
ing season is end of July and early in August, though 
much depends on the situation. Plants should be at 
least 6 feet apart, as later they grow very strongly, 
the long, strong summer growths being tied up to 
stout stakes standing 8 feet out of the ground, ana 
fixed on each side and in the centre of each plant, or 
the plants may be set out against a warm fence or 
against a trellis stretched along the row in place of 
stakes. The trellis should be 6 feet high. Before 
planting make a trench 2 feet to 3 feet wide, throw 
out the top soil, fork some good manure into the 
bottom, then replace the top soil, and plant firmly. 
A warm, sunny position is best to enable the wood 
and fruit to ripen well. In hot weather a mulch of 
long manure may be placed about and over the roots. 
The old fruiting wood should be cut out each year to 
allow room for the new growths. Those should be in 
the winter shortened back to the 
stakes. 


length of the 


VEGETABLES. 


Bottling Green Peas (Buckerell).—Green Peas 
for bottling should be quite young and also of one 
size. Put them into wide-mouthed bottles, with a 
Stand the bottles up to 
their necks in a large pot of water, which stand over 
a fire and boil slowly. So soon as the Peas seem to 
be soft, take the bottles out, cork them up, seal them 
over, and keep them in a cool, dry place. Bottling 
of Green Peas is work that is best done by someone 
who has intimate knowledge of the business, as a 
slight mistake may lead to failure. 


Cutting Asparagus (N.).—No doubt you are re- 
joiced to be able to cut Asparagus from two-year- 
old plants, but there can be little doubt but that you 
are in danger of killing the goose which lays the 
golden eggs. Asparagus-growers Trarely cut stems at 
all until the third year—second year from planting— 
that the roots may become very strong and estab- 
lished. Of course, in cutting stems so hard so early 
you are doing much to weaken the roots, whilst leav- 
ing all the growth the second year does so much to 
strengthen them. You had better cease eutting at 
once. 


Fertilising Cucumber-flowers (4.).—It is not 
needful to fertilise the female flowers of Cucumbers, 
unless the fruits are needed to produce seed. For 
table, fertilising rather detracts from value by creat- 
ing seed. The female flowers on Cucumbers may 
easily be distinguished, because they come only on 
small fruits, whereas the male flowers, always the 
earliest, have no fruits whatever. The fertile organs 
differ also, and to fertilise a female flower when 
fully expanded gather a male flower, strip off the 
petals, then press the anthers in the centre of the 
flower into the centre of the female flower. 


Digging Celery-trench (C. S.).—As the soi] has 
to be removed in the formation of Celery-trenches, 
and, as this has to be utilised later on in earthing up 
the plants, it is naturally a saving of labour if the 
soil ig thrown out on both sides as excavation pro- 
ceeds, though, if you prefer not to adopt this methed, 
there is no reason why you should not follow your 
own inclination in the matter. As long as the trench 
is of sufficient depth, and the ground underneath is 
well enriched, the plants will grow equally well 
whether the soil taken out is placed on both sides of 
the trench, on one side, or removed altogether; but 
in the latter case you will have to provide sufficient 
soil for earthing up when the time arrives. 


Greenfly on Cucumbers (S.).—The pieces of 
plant sent show your Cucumbers to be very badly 
blighted, and unless you can so fumigate the plants 
as to destroy the insects, you will lose them entirely. 
We fear. indeed, that ere this is in print the mis- 
chief will have been done. It does seem as if the 
best course for you to take is to pull out the plants 
and burn or bury them, then put a few red-hot 
cinders into an iron dish, stand it into the frame, 
sprinkle over them some sulphur, and shut down the 
frame close, even covering it up. An hour of such 
fumigation will kill everything, insect or fungoid. 
Then give the frame inside and the glass a good 
washing, fork up the soil, and put in other plants. 
It is too late to sow seeds for a frame, but some 
strong plants turned out of pots, a couple at least, 
will soon make good growth. 

Black spot in Tomatoes (Ten Years).—Your 
Tomatoes have been attacked by a fungus known as 
Cladosporium fulvum. It germinates soonest in 
moisture, and in the morning any moisture that may 
have accumulated through vapour rising from the 
soil during the night, and become condensed, in- 
variably runs down to the lowest point of the fruit. 
The moisture would do no harm were there no spores 
of the fungus in the house. These, settling on the 
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fruits, ate washed by the moisture down to the 
flower-base, or apex, and at once become fertile or 
active, penetrating the fruit through the tiny orifice 
left by the decaying bloom. Then it commences to 
spread, and in its growth preying upon the flesh or 
tissue, causes it to blacken or decay, just as is seen 
in your fruits. Too commonly, amateurs water 
Tomato-plants too freely, especially doing so towards 
night, then shutting the house or frame close, quite 
bottling in any vapour that is certain to exhale dur- 
ing the night. Watering should be done early in the 
morning, and then with the house thrown open and 
anrple ventilation provided, the atmosphere is dried, 
and there is little vapour created at night. Once 
the spot is seen on the fruits, cure, so far as these 
affected parts are concerned, is impossible. They 
should be at once picked off, taken away, and de- 
stroyed. The best cure for this trouble is to dis- 
solve 10 ozs. of sulphate of potassium or liver of sul- 
phur in two quarts of boiling water, adding 2 gallons 
of water, and syringing the plants with this. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


Mrs. Bowyer.—Kindly tell us the name of the 
Clematis to which you refer.——J. C. Yorke.—Write 
to Messrs. Barr and Sons, 12, King-street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.——L. G@. Green.—Please send 
us some of the flowers. We doubt the plant being a 
Spirea. Dryness at the roots is, no doubt, the cause 
of the leaves shrivelling.——Beta.—All depends on 
the quantity you have, and also the varieties you 
have (whether early or late). If you can sell retail 
in the neighbourhood, do so by all means. If not, 
then you had better sell the fruit to a greengrocer in 
the nearest town. As regards your own supply, you 
can daily use whatever you want.——Henry Haynes.— 
See reply to ‘“F. F. M.,’’ re ‘‘ Wild Garlic,”’ in our 
issue of May 22nd, page 296.——K. G. C.—Your Rose- 
leaves have been attacked by mildew, the best remedy 
for which is dusting with sulphur, using what is 
known as black sulphur; 2, Syringe the Rose-tree in 
the back garden with Quassia extract and soft-soap. 
——H. M. Gahan.—Give the plants, if the weather is 
very dry, a thorough soaking once _a week.——B. 
Cozens-Hardy and John E. Sparrow.—Yes; your Pear- 
trees have been attacked by the Pear-tree-leaf blister- 
mite. See replies to ‘‘ H. Hockin”’ and ‘‘ West Park,” 
in our issue of May 22nd, page 286.——E. Gilroy.— 
What is known as a fasciated stem, and by no means 
unusual.——Mrs. Shirreff.—You can either take it out 
of the pot and plant or plunge it pot and all. If 
you plunge it, then you will have to be careful to 
keep it well watered during the summer. If you 
plant it out, then you must see to it that it is lifted 
and carefully repotted before the frost comes in the 
autumn. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—C. B.—1, Amelanchier cana-— 


densis; 2, Pyrus Malus floribunda; 3, Andromeda flori- 
bunda; 4, Pyrus japonica var.——C. S. E.—1, Cocks- 
foot Grass (Dactylis glomerata); 2, Tradescantia viri- 
dis; 3, Panicum variegatum; 4, Isolepis gracilis.—— 
M.—1, Magnolia conspicua var. Soulangeana; 2, Bird 
Cherry (Prunus Padus); 3, The Nepaul Laburnum 
(Piptanthus nepalensis); 4, Kalmia latifolia.——G@. H. 
—1, Berberis dulcis; 2, Ceanothus azureus; 3, Kerria 
japonica fl.-pl.; 4, Prunus Padus.——L.—Cannot under- 
take to name Roses.——J.R.—1, Euphorbia splendens ; 
2, Chrysanthemum frutescens; bad specimen; 3, Loni- 
cera sempervirens; 4, Evidently Cassia; must see 
flowers.——L. E.—1, Mossy Rock‘oil (Saxifraga hyp- 
noides); 2, Saxifraga lantoscana; 8, Saxifraga longi- 
folia: 4, Scilla campanulata alba.——Robert Earle.— 
1, Berberis dulcis; 2, Saxifraga hypnoides; 3, Savxi- 
fraga granulata flore-pleno; 4, Specimen insufficient ; 
5, Cotoneaster thymifolia.——B. Raven.—Lotus pelior- 
rhyncus.——F. 1. Simpson.—The Mexican Orange- 
flower (Choisya ternata). We doubt whether it would 
be hardy enough so far north as Manchester. If you 
can give it a warm wall facing south you might try 
it.—— Vectis.—The yellow Fumitory (Corydalis lutea). 
——E. B.—Small white flower, specimen too 
shrivelled; large leaf, white flower. Skimmia 
japonica; pinkish flower, Erica carnea. When send- 
ing specimens it is always best to number each one 
for handy reference.——K. G@. C.—We really cannot 
name a Rose from the leaves only. The latter part 
of your question we do not understand.——A. M. L. 
B. G. L.—A, The Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus); B, 
Anemone blanda.——L. R.—The Prophet-flower (Arne- 
bia echioides).——D. Ritchie.—Pyrus Maulei.——Mrs. 
E.O. Wathen.—Paulownia imperialis.——Miss A. C. E. 
Watson.—Pyrus salvifolia.——Doran.—Pittcsporum 
Mayi.——Mrs. Bowyer.—Epimedium alpinum.——J.J. 
—Pyrus salvifolia.——F. R. P.—1, Lonicera sp. ; must 
see in bloom: 2, Iberis sempervirens; easily increased 
by cuttings in the autumn; 3, Ophiopogon Jaburan 
variegatum.——A. B.—Kindly read our rules as to 
numbering each specimen. 


Name of fruit.—Mrs. Worthington.—Apple not 
recognised ; evidently a local variety, which we should 
like to see earlier in the season. 





Catalogues received.—The Holland Plant Co., 
Boskoop.—List of Plants.——T. S. Ware, Ltd., Felt- 
ham.—Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, etc.——Baker’s, 
Wolverhampton.—Hardy Plants for 1909. 





Protecting a thatched roof from birds (North 
Oxon).—One-inch gauge wire-netting spread over the 
thatch is quite efficient, and almost invisible. It is 
much used in’ some parts of Dorsetshire.—J. C. 
YORKE. 

—— Seeing in your paper ‘‘ North Oxon” wants to 
know how to protect a thatched roof from birds, I 
have some cottages which were re-thatched some 
years since, and I put fine wire-netting over the top 
ridge, and the thatch is quite good now.— HENRY 
WHITE, Wateringbury, Kent. 
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literature, vegetables have very much gone 
|uader. Bearing this in mind, it is reassur- 
ing to learn that an effort is about to be 
_ made to organise a national society, the spe- 
cial aim of which shall be to promote vege- 
table culture by popularising it, to seek to 
eliminate from vegetable lists all inferior 
varieties, doing that through impartial 
trials and holding of competitions for vege- 
tables in various parts of the kingdom, as 
funds will allow. Specially should it be the 
aim of such a society to encourage the 
growth of many of those vegetables that are 
little known or grown, yet have high value 
'as food. These, naturally, are seldom seen 
on the exhibition table, simply because 
classes leave competitors free to show which 
|kinds they may like in collections of from 
six to twelve dishes, and as a rule, even if 
there were fifty competitors in any one class, 
nearly all would show the same kinds. 

Some evidence of greater interest in vege- 
tables being aroused is seen at meetings of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, where the 
exhibition of a few French gardening pro- 
ducts has stimulated British gardeners to 
show what ordinary frame and house culture 
can do on lines long familiar to us in Britain. 
At a recent meeting of that society, both 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons and Jas. Veitch 
and Sons showed fine and very varied col- 
lections, including many kinds, and of very 
‘Superior quality. These collections indicate 
not only what a wealth of such good mate- 
rials we have, but also, when well displayed, 
very attractive features. The superb collec- 
tion sent from Reading, and so artistically 
arranged, presented as striking a picture as 
any floral exhibit in the show. The collec- 
tion of nine dishes staged in a small competi- 
tion by Mr. E. Beckett again illustrated the 
temarkable attractiveness of vegetables, for 
when staged with taste and skill, and the 
samples first-rate, few things are more 
pleasing than are such collections. 

Naturally, the booming of so-called French 
gardening, as extolled by certain interested 
Qapers, and creating special excitement in 
he public mind, has helped to put British 
jardeners and vegetable growers on_ their 
nettle, and if no other good has resulted,. at 
east it has shown to us that, good as, in their 
vay and for their special purpose, may be 
french methods of gardening, yet are ours 
jot a whit behind them: We have, however, 
illowed our methods to become somewhat 
lulled through ordinary insular indifference, 
md hence the advocates of French garden- 
ng have found opportunity they have not 
een slow to take advantage of. If the 
‘ational vegetable society, as proposed, be 
stablished, very specially must its aim be to 
Touse, not merely public interest in home 





that our home-grown vegetables are splendid 
food, are essentially healthy and clean, and 
are, without exception, unequalled for excel- 
lence anywhere. Ames 





CUCUMBERS IN FRAMES. 


I SHOULD esteem it a great favour if you would tell 
me how I could grow Cucumbers? I have a good 
cold-frame, wood sides, three lights 6 feet by 4 feet, 
which will not be in use during summer. Would it be 
best to dig out bottom and fill with stable-manure, 
if so, to what depth, and what soil to plant in. 
What would be the best Cucumbers to grow under 
the above circumstances? I have found your valu- 
able paper most useful.—P. S. HILL. 


[To be successful in growing Cucumbers 
in frames, the necessary details that arise 
from day to day must be strictly attended 
to, or failure, wholly or in part, must be 
the inevitable result. Fill up your frame 
with manure which has been frequently 
turned and sweetened, making it firm. Pro. 
cure loamy soil of a light or sandy nature, 
and place about a barrow-load in the centre 
of each light. This will be sufficient for 
planting in; more can be added later on, 
when the roots have spread over the surface 
of the bed. If the loam is cf a suitable 
nature, nothing need be added to it; but if 
the soil is poor, mix with it a little decayed 
manure—say, a sixth part. Give water ac- 
cording to the state of the weather and when 
the soil needs it, which, if sunny, would be 
almost every day. When necessary, give 
sufficient to soak the soil through. If dry- 
ness is permitted, mildew may intervene or 
the plants become attacked with red-spider, 
if they do not actually scorch with the sun. 
Cucumbers can be grown when properly 
tended without any shade, but in the case 
of the inexperienced a slight shade is advis- 
able, but only sufficient to break the sun’s 
rays without making it dense. The shade 
would make the leaves thin and weak, and 
fruit production could not then reasonably 
be expected to be satisfactory. When in full 
growth and in bearing, a weak stimulant is 
good for them, soot-water or a little guano 
soaked in water answering the purpose. Ven- 
tilation must be given when there is sun- 
shine, opening the frame early and before 
the sun gains much power. This will depend 
on the position of the frame. If it faces 
south, give air about 8.30; if it is towards 
the east, it would catch the sun earlier, and 
the lghts would need to be opened before 
that time. Increase the air by degrees, not 
throwing the frame open wide at once. Close 
about three in the afternoon, damping the 
frame, plants, and soil with the syringe or 
a fine-rosed pot. The syringe is best, be- 
cause the leaves can be wetted on the. under- 
sides, which is necessary to keep down in- 
sects. Always use chilled water for this and 


out. This will cause several shoots to issue 
from the leaf-joints below, and as these ex- 
tend to about three or four leaves, pinch 
them again, and continue this all through 
the season. Should your frame become tco 
erowded with leaves, thin out some of the 
growths, carefully cutting out those which 
have no fruit on them. Do not allow the 
Cucumbers to become very large, as this 
taxes the plants unduly, and causes them for 
a time to cease bearing. The lights are best 
covered at night. In cold and sunless 
weather keep the lights closed. You will 
want one plant in each light. Good varieties 
are Telegraph and Rochford’s.] 





POINT VALUES AS PRIZES FOR 
VEGETABLE COLLECTIONS. 








It is so often felt to be an injustice that, 
while collections of products as exhibits at 
flower shows should be found so near to each 
other in excellence as to be very difficult to 
separate, yet that the prizes awarded to them 
—as, perhaps, first and second—should be so 
very wide apart in value. Thus, for in- 
stance, in collections of dishes of vegetables, 
one collection may be, when pointed, but one 
point, or even half a point, better than 
another, the difference being so trifling, yet 
the prizes may vary so much as £6 and £4. 
There is no sense of justice or proportion in 
such an arrangement, but all the same it still 
continues, as a rule. But there is one 
marked exception. That is found in a class 
for nine kinds of vegetables, open to gar- 
deners, amateurs, and cottagers alike, at Car- 
shalton, at the Bank Holiday show. In that 
case no set sums are offered as prizes, but 
the total sum set apart is £5 for the class, 
and this sum is divided into six prizes, pro- 
portioned to the number of points each col- 
lection obtains when judged. This class has 
been established many years, having been 
originated by the late Mr. A. Smee, and it 
has remained so each year, and always brings 
good competition, from seven to nine lots 
being usually staged. When, therefore, col- 
lections differ by but a point or two, the cash 
prizes are of the same relative values. That 
apportionment is done readily by adding up 
the total number of points given to the six 
best collections, then turning the pounds into 
pence, and, allotting so many pence to a 
point, each winner’s amount is obtained at 
once. 

Just to show how the system works, I will 
assume that six collections obtain a total of 
300 points, thus distributed: 56, 54, 52, 50, 
46, 42. I have made the gradients easy for 
the sake of ready calculation. There are in 
five pounds 1,200 pence, and the cash prizes 
would come out in this way: First, with 56 
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18s. 8d.; second, with 


points, 


with 50 points, 16s. 8d. ; fifth, with 46 points, 
lbs. 4d.; and sixth, with 2 points, 


values are identical. 


sum in the usual way, 
ably be thus : First, 30s. ; second, 24s. ; third, 
16s. ; fourth, 12s. ; fifth, 10s. ; and sixth, 8s. ; 
a diverse arrangement, and one that could 
not be regarded as pecuniarily just. Cer- 
tainly fixed sums as prizes do generally find 
most favour, but no 
fixed sums do, as a rule, indicate the relative 
merits of the exhibits to which they are 
awarded. K7 5. 


SOWING LATE BROCCOLI. 
Many gardeners defer the sowing of their 
latest stocks of Broccoli until June, not only 
to provide heads at a corresponding late 
period of the next year, 
venience of planting in late summet. Sown 
early, the plants grow to an undue size be- 
fore there is ground available for 
Late Broccolis have usually to follow early 
crops, and not infrequently old Strawberry 
beds are used, the firmness of the soil that 
has carried successive crops of Strawberries 
for three or four years being considered by 
most growers the best site. By sowing in 
April and May, it becomes necessary to 
transplant into nursery beds, finally plant- 
ing as ground becomes available. This en- 
tails a deal, of labour, without a correspond- 
ing gain in result. ‘There is need for more 
than ordinary: care in sowing such seeds in 


June, because there is the risk of attack ' 
from. the .Turnip-flea, and, should the 
weather be dry,. watering Is necessary. Cer- 


tainly as good results can be expected from 
one transplanting, with its minimum of 
labour, as from two. It is claimed by some 
that the replanting from nursery beds con- 


duces to hardiness of stem when severe 


weather sets in, but my experience does not 


From June sowings and once 
returns amply satisfy- 
Model, 


bear this out. 
transplanting I have 
ing. Late Queen, 
Latest, Carter’s Summer, 
have afforded a continuous supply 1n 


low. 
Wop 


severity of the winter being very 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


Onn of the most highly esteemed of winter 
A fact 


that is often overlooked in the culture of 


vegetables is the Brussels Sprout. 
Brussels Sprouts is the length of season 
which the plants require to build up a pro- 
ductive stem-growth. 


Savoy, 
ter’s supply is required. Therefore, gar- 


54 points, 
18s. ; third, with 52 points, 17s. 4d; fourth, | 


14s. | 
Thus it is seen that point values and cash 
But assuming that a 
prize of 100 shillings was offered as a fixed 
the prizes would prob- | 


one can aver that such | 


but also for the con- | 


them. | 


Leedsham’s 
and similar stocks 
their 
season, the percentage of deaths due to the 


It is quite an easy | 
matter to obtain plants about the height of a 
but this is not enough where a win- 


It must not be supposed for one moment that 
the Sprouts have come through the winter 
unscathed, for all green vegetables of a ten- 
der order have suffered more or less acutely. 
Early sowings produce correspondingly early 
crops, and these become ready for gathering 
while there are yet late summer vegetables 
available. ‘This is, no doubt, true to some 
| extent, yet the fact remains that the crop is 
not of the same fleeting character as Cauli- 
flowers, which, when ready, must be used, 
and there certainly is a wholesome satisfac- 
tion in an abundant reserve. Those who 
may not yet have sown ought not further to 
delay, and anything calculated to aid the 
progress of the plants is worthy of attention. 
| A small handlight or a bottomless box, given 
a square of glass as a covering, may be 
named as portable aids, and will, at any rate, 
assure against bird raids. WILTS. 





POTATOES. 
Tur Potato crop in this country has been so 
heavy that prices have been low, and, still 
further, we have actually been exporting Po- 
tatoes to satisfy the needs of other nations. 
The above facts should. do much to stimu- 
late Potato culture in Great Britain. ‘That 


of May with safety, as the greater heat in the 
soil at that late period of the spring should 
encourage quick growth, and that is generally 
best for Potatoes, as, the plants being tender, 
the shorter the time in the soil the more 
satisfactory the tuber crop. It is possible to 
grow at home, not only an ample supply of 
Potatoes, but also some to spare to other 
people. When it is remembered that an acre 
of well cultivated and cropped ground will 
give a produce of 8 tons to the acre, we see at 
once what are the possibilities of a million of 
acres so cropped. The supply would from 
such breadths be indeed efiormous. That 
being so, we have at hand a huge food 
resource. 

But while these assumptions as to the 
nation’s possible tuber crop relate to what is 
grown for market sale, in huge breadths, no 
account is taken of the immense quantity of 
Potatoes grown every year in private gar- 
dens, in cottage gardens, and on allotments. 
Literally millions of persons can so raise, and 
do raise, enough tubers in that way to satisfy 
their food necessities. But, after all, there 
are many millions of others who, debarred by 
town life from cultivating the land, have to 
depend for their Potato supply on the growers 
for sale, and it is to that huge section of the 
community the question of an abundant 
Potato supply comes as a great economic 
matter. It is a matter for the warmest con- 
gratulation that our British stocks of Pota- 
toes are, so far as quality and productiveness 
are concerned, second to none. We have but 
to plant and to cultivate well, and a big crop 












work may, indeed, be done up to the middle | 











I say that the fruit from which the seed was 
saved was not ripened until the autumn. I 
do not know whether this was so in 
«mT J, F’s’’ case, but I have long since come 
to the conclusion that it is not the best 
policy to save one’s own seed year after year, 
because in the majority of instances seed 
is not saved from the first fruits, as it should 
be. I have had a similar experience myself 
with the disease, but never to the same ex- 
tent as the one under notice, and I believe 
that when a plant is noticed to be affected, 
it is much safer to sacrifice that particular 
plant than attempt to deal with it and run 
the risk of others being contaminated, for it 
is well known that the disease spreads at an 
alarming rate in a house. 

Of the several instances I have noticed 
where Tomatoes have been attacked with 
disease when under glass, at least two were 
among plants that had been planted in half- 
spent material, but whether this would ac- 
count for the disease is an’ open question, 
although no one would attempt to pot off 
Tomatoes in old soil if new could possibly be 


obtained, I have found that good, friable 
loam, with which has _ been incorporated 
rotted dung or bone-meal, with dressings of 


manure during the season, is the best for 
them, the house being well ventilated, and 
the plants not put out too close together. 
The conditions for successful culture in the 
case recently reported in GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED appear to have been favourable. 
Can the home-saved seed, which the grower 
states he has saved for several years, give 
any clue to the plants being all attacked? 
Did he renew the soil every year? It would 
be interesting to have the opinion of other 
growers on the subject. 
W ooDBASTWICE. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Onions failing. 





about the beginning of April, going what we 
term ‘‘fuzzy’’? 'The neck of the Onion be- 
comes swollen and soft, and turns a whitish 


colour, the bulb. is stunted and does not. 


develop, and the tops of the »plants become 
thick. One of the leaves: grows very much 
larger than the others, and is more or less 


crimpled. Perhaps the following facts will 


determining the cause 
A man in this neigh- 
good Onions for the 


be useful to you in 
and giving a remedy. 
bourhood has grown 
past thirteen years. Last year a few failed, 
but this year the whole crop failed. Another 
man, who has grown good crops for over 
eight years on the same ground, had a bed 
go off in a similar way. The above growers 
did not put any lime or soot on their ground, 
and the soil they raised them in in the frames 
was the same as they had been growing them 
in for a number of years. A good man} 


Please let me know what 
is the cause of spring Onions, which have | 
been raised under glass, and planted out, 








deners, knowing the importance of a long 
season, raise their plants early in March, 
if not before, and encourage their growth. 
It is quite true that frame protection need 
not be used, because a March sowing out- 
doors will give a very useful return, though 
there is not the same length of season. Some 
row joint crops of Potatoes and Sprouts, 
and that quite successfully, but I found that 
much difficulty presented itself in thoroughly 
clearing the ground of Potatoes, and the 
work much hindered by the crowding of the 
Sprout stems, notwithstanding that addi- 
tional room was allowed. I have discon- 
tinued the joint course of planting these 
crops, preferring to allot each a separate 
break, and find that returns amply justify it. 
There would seem to be marked economy 
in the planting of two crops on one site, but 
in reality there is not 60 much gain as 
appears. 

A mistake often practised by the amateur 
grower is that of cutting off the top of the 
Sprout quite early in the winter. This de- 
prives the owner entirely of the later winter 
gatherings of hard Sprouts, often the more 
valuable portion of the crop, because, un- 
less the season is unusually severe, Brussels 
Sprouts survive when other vegetables col- 
lapse. This has occurred during the present 
winter, for hardy as are some of the Kales,' 
they have suffered to a very serious extent. 


no terrors for Potato-growers. 





just as they 
reveals a state of things that is often 
with in the houses of small growers also. 
am reminded of a similar 
occurred some years ago, when among 
setting fruit, 
show signs of black-rot. 
a few black specks on the stems in the 


other ‘Tomato-plants. 


pots) were removed from the house 


the plants would have succumbed. 





, 
. 


is assured, now the once dreaded disease has 


TOMATO-PLANTS IN BAD CONDITION. 


Tur statement made by “T. J. F.’’ a short 
time ago as to several thousands of his To- 
mato-plants being affected with a disease 
were commencing to bear fruit, 
met 


incident that 


house of plants, many of which were just 
one or two plants began to 
The symptoms were 
first 
place, which quickly affected the leaves, the 
plants began to droop very soon, and, what 
was worse, the contagion quickly spread to 
Fortunately, before 
the disease had made much further progress, 
the affected plants (which happened to be in 
and 
burnt, and the soil burnt as well. By this 
means further contagion was prevented, but 
there is no doubt in my mind that if this 
course had not been adopted, the whole of 
Singu- 
larly enough, as in the recent case reported by 
«mp. J. F.,”? the plants were the outcome of 
home-sayed seed, and I think I am right when 


around here are under the impression thal 
the failure of the Onion crop is caused bj 
growing the Onions too often on the samt 
soil. Strange to say, the Onions failed of 
land where they had only been grown thre | 
years in succession. I planted a few hun 
dreds which I got from one of the abovw 
men, and had a fine crop. The soil is of | 
light, sandy nature.—NIL DESPERANDUM. 


Clubbing in Cabbages.—The best, remedy fo 
clubbing is, without doubt, gas-lime, which should b 
applied to vacant ground in the autumn at the rat 
of 2 bushels to 3 rods, if clubbing is very bad. If1 
be not, then put 1 bushel to 2 rods of ground. Afte 
lying on the ground from four to six weeks, dig th 
dressing in. Even a good dressing at the same rat 
of fresh lime is good also. Rather than plant any ¢ 
the Cabbage tribe, plant Potatoes, Seakale, or RM 
barb, or sow Onions, Parsnips, or Beet—indeed, a} 
thing other than Cabbage. 

Wireworm and Carrots.—A few weeks ago on 
of your correspondents complained that wireworn 
were very destructive to his Carrots. May I sugges 
a plan that I found to answer perfectly in Knut 
ford a few years ago? TY suffered in the same wa 
until I tried sowing a row of Onions between eat 
row of Carrots. The worms took the Onions, and le 
the Carrots alone.—M. T. R. F 
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Ir a firm advertises year after year } 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, the fact is 
guarantee that those who deal with that fir 
are dealt with in a fair and business-liJ 
manner. Readers should not forget to me| 
tion GARDENING ILLUSTRATED when writin| 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON JACKSONTI. 
WE have looked through the catalogue of one 
of our largest Rhododendron growers, and, 
curiously, cannot find this old, very hardy, 
and excellent kind. It can be had in Derby- 
shire on its own roots, thus ensuring its suc- 
cess in soils in which Rhododendrons do not 
do well. It flowers very early, and in a bad 
spring is liable to suffer. The group figured 
is planted in a poor soil inclined to clay, and 
has been in position for the last seven years, 
flowering freely every year. The colour is a 
charming bright rose, and the general effect 
is good. The growth is not very strong, and 
I think it would make an excellent covert-tree 
in a thin shrubbery or wood. V. 











HARDY AZALEAS. if 
ALTHOUGH botanists now include the various 





plants which were at one time known under 





the generic name of Azalea in the genus 
Rhododendron, it is doubtful whether they 
will ever be known under any other name by | 
gardeners. Neither is it altogether desirable 
that the name of Azalea should be eliminated 
from our gardens, for it serves to isolate a 
well marked group of an exceedingly large 
and rich genus of shrubs. Although a great 
many species are included in this group, the 
general run of garden Azaleas may be traced 
to a few species only, and these again are 
more frequently represented by garden varie- 
ties and hybrids than by type examples. ‘The | 
various members of the group are known col- | 
lectively as Ghent Azaleas, from the fact of 
the majority of the earlier hybrids having 
originated in Ghent. English growers have, 
however, done their share towards improv- 
ing the garden Azalea, and the name of 
Waterer will long be remembered for the fine 
strain of red-flowered varieties which origi-¢ 
nated in the Knaphill Nurseries. A wide 
range of colour is noticeable in the flowers of | 





the various forms, and all sorts of delicate | dulaceum).—A shrub usually 5 feet to 6 feet | richly coloured. 


shades may be detected, from white to deep 
orange or orange-scarlet and from pink to 
red. The varieties, as a whole, are remark- 
able for their free-flowering qualities, whilst 
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high, with orange or orange-scarlet flowers. 
It is found in woods in the mountainous 


| regions of the Western States, and has long 


with a few exceptions they are very sweet- | 


It is not to be wondered at that 
there are many uses to which 
can be put. It when large, informal 
groups of various kinds, exhibiting a wide 
range of colour, are planted that they com- 
mand attention. When side by side one finds 
eream, yellow, orange, scarlet, white, pink, 
rose, and red all blending together to form 


scented. 


is, 


a delightful picture the value of the group is | 


apparent. 

Exeept in districts where lime is present, 
Azaleas may be expected to thrive, and they 
will grow in peat and light and heavy loam. 
They also succeed in sunny situations and in 
partial shade, so that a position may be found 
for them in most gardens. In some places 
Azaleas have been planted extensively as an 
undergrowth in thin weods, and have suc- 


A group of Rhododendron Jacksoni. 


ceeded admirably. In Sir Edmond Loder’s 
garden at Leonardslee, near Horsham, many 
thousands of plants have been used in this 
manner, while large areas are covered with 
Azaleas in the woods on Sir John Llewellyn’s 
estate at Penllergare, in Glamorganshire. 
In both instances these woods look charming 
when the plants are in full flower, particu- 
larly where views of these masses of colour 
are obtained with a stream or lake in the 
foreground. As an example of planting in an 


open, sunny position, no more appropriate | 


illustration can be cited than the Azalea 
garden at Kew. 
The species that have played the most | 


important part in the development of this 
beautiful race of shrubs are principally of 
American origin, though one Caucasian 


species has been used largely as a parent, | 


and of late years a Chinese and Japanese one 


also. The American species are as fol- 
lows :— 
A. GALENDULACEA (Rhododendron calen- 


such shrubs | 





been an occupant of English gardens. From 
this the majority of the varieties with orange, 
orange-scarlet, and red flowers have origin- 
ated. 

A. NUDIFLORA (R. nudiflorum), the ‘ Pinx- 
ter-flower’’ of America, is widely distributed 
from Canada to Texas. The flowers are 
usually white or pink, and its influence may 
be traced in many varieties. 

A, OCCIDENTALIS (R. occidentale), from 
California, and A. arborescens (R. arbores- 
cens), found in Pennyslvania, North Caro- 
lina, ete., are both white-flowered species, 
which are remarkable for their late-flowering, 
for whilst the others bloom during May and 
early June, these blossom during late June 
and early July. By crossing these species 
with various garden hybrids some beautiful 
late-flowering forms have been obtained. 

A. viscosa (R. viscosum), the ‘‘ Swamp 


Honeysuckle,’ another American species, 
blossoms during July. The flowers, more 
fragrant even than in the former species, are 
peculiar by reason of their viscid character. 
The Caucasian species is the old 

A. PONTICA, now known as Rhododendron 
flavum. It forms a large, wide-spreading 
bush, and bears rich yellow flowers. Its in- 


| fluence is noticeable in the yellow and cream- 
| flowered kinds. 


The Chinese and Japanese 
plant is the one which is well known in 
gardens as 

A. MOLLIS, but which is, strictly speaking, 
R. sinense. It perhaps, grown more 
largely than any other sort at the present 
time for forcing. It blossoms remarkably well 
when quite tiny, and may be used both in- 
doors and out. It is, perhaps, hardly so well 
fitted for outdoor work in the colder parts of 
the country as the previously mentioned 
sorts, for it blossoms earlier, and sometimes 
suffers from frost. The flowers are large and 
Crossed with other Azaleas, 


is, 
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some handsome hybrids have _ resulted. 
Under the name of 

A. RUSTICA a number of varieties of 
Azalea are grown which have double flowers. 
Although they are pretty, the single-flowered 
forms are to be preferred. W. D. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Deodar failing.—A Cedrus Deodara, which I 
think is about twenty-five years old, shows signs of 
failure. It is rather close to another of the same 
kind, and grows in a gravel yard formerly (ten years 
ago) lawn. I noticed slight signs of failure last 
spring, but the tree seemed to outgrow the trouble. 
This year it is worse, but still has life. What is the 
probable cause? Can anything be done to save the 
life of the tree?~A, R. V. 

[The Deodar is not a hardy tree, and we 
should eut it down and plant a Lebanon 
Cedar, or its Atlas form.—ED.] 





FLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


POSITION DURING THE SUMMER. 
THE ultimate success with Chrysanthemums 
very much depends upon the position they 
eccupy during the time they are out-of-doors 
and the treatment accorded them. A situa- 
tion open to the full rays of the sun and 
protected from east and south-westerly winds 
should, if possible, be secured. The re- 
quirements of the plants are a free and un- 
interrupted growth, quite away from ovyer- 
hanging trees. No position suits them better 
than in single rows on the sides of the paths 
in the kitchen garden, especially when the 
paths run east and west. In this position 
the plants obtain the full benefit of sunshine 
the greater part of the day. Where such a 
position cari*be afforded, the plants can be 
easily attended to as regards watering and 
regulating their growth during the summer. 
If such a position as the one described is to 
be used, it is better to stand the pots just 
within the border or quarter clear of the 
path, as the continual watering with liquid- 
manure is apt to disfigure the gravel. Some 
persons grow their plants in a block in an 
open position. The point then is to arrange 
the rows of plants to run north and south, 
so that the shade thrown from the first row 
does not interfere with the plants in the 


second, as it would if the rows were arranged 


from east to west and sufficient space not 
provided between the rows. Stand the plants 
on ashes or boards to prevent the ingress of 
worms. Some growers plunge the pots, but 
the system is bad, for the reason that in 
continuous wet weather, which often occurs 
towards the end of September, it is difficult 
to know when the plants require water. Ex- 
cess of moisture at the roots is quite as bad 
as too little. In the case of plants grown 
for large blooms, if the pots on the sunny 
side could be protected by boards placed in 
front, this would be a considerable advan- 
tage, both in keeping the roots cool and 
saving Jabour in the application of water. 
It is better to stand the pots on boards, 
slates, or tiles than upon a bed of ashes, as 
the roots penetrate through the bottom of 
the pot into the ashes for some distance, in 
quest of moisture. When the plants are re- 
moved inside, these roots are destroyed, this 
causing a considerable check to the plants. 
Provision must be made for securing the 
plants from wind. Various are the devices 
employed. This is best dene by erecting a 
trellis-work to which the plants can be 
fastened. The strongest and neatest method 
is that of making a permanent structure of 
iron standards. The end standards should 
be 18 inches square, and be kept in position 


with iron supports 1 inch square. The 
intermediate posts may be flat iron, 
1+ inches wide and_ three-eighths of an 
inch thick. To these connect stout .gal- 


vanised wire, to which a coat of paint is 
given to prevent damage to the tender shoots, 
which sometimes occurs through contact 
with the acids used in galvanising the wire. 
If the incurved varieties are to be cultivated, 
adequate support must be provided for them. 
For the tallest plants three wires are re- 
quired, for those of medium height two will 
be sufficient, and one for the dwarf kinds. 





A space of 18 inches should be allowed from 
one plant to the next, as the three branches 
which each plant will in time be furnished 
with will need that amount of space when 
spread out, so as to allow the foliage ample 
room to develop without being drawn. If 
the plants are arranged in parallel rows, 
5 feet should be allowed between each, ar- 
ranging, of course, the tall-growing sorts at 
the back. For convenience in manipulating 
the shoots and regulating the flower-buds 
and other necessary details, it is a good plan 
to arrange all plants of each sort together. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Garden-grown Chrysanthemums.—It was not 
possible a few years ago to expect very much variety 
in Chrysanthemums suitable for growing and bloom- 
ing out-of-doors, but to-day the introduction of sorts 
for growing in the garden is rapidly on the increase. 
Amongst the early-flowering Chrysanthemums there 
are many that provide us with very beautiful blossoms 
during September and October, and their value is 
largely increased when it is possible to keep the old 
plants throughout the winter just with the aid .of 
strawy material about the crowns. Then it is that 
Chrysanthemums may be truly designated garden- 
grown. Now is the time when old stools in the 
garden should be examined, mulching them with a 
little old manure, dividing the clumps if they are 
too large, and preventing slugs eating the young 
growths by dusting soot about the surface. No one 
who has a border sheltered by a south wall should 
i cay grow early-flowering Chrysanthemums.— 


Chrysanthemums from seed.—Will the time 
arrive when the Chrysanthemum will be treated as 
an annual? This question was discussed by two 
friends as they potted cff a number of plants raised 
from seeds sown in a pan in February at the time 
Lobelia and a few other things were put in. I ven- 
ture to say that now plants may be raised and 
bloomed the same year it will have an effect on the 
growing of a number of plants from cuttings and the 
keeping of old 6teols until the stock has been secured. 
Some of the seed firms are specialising the Chrysan- 
themum as an annual, and it seems to me the time 
is not far distant when we shall treat it,in the matter 
of raising, more as we do Primulas and Cinerarias. 
[ have had a small batch of healthy-looking seedlings 
sent me with 2 request to try them, and I am expect- 
ing to be able to cut useful decorative blooms from 
them next autumn.— Dery. 


ROSES. 


ROSE FORTUNE’S YELLOW. 

THE present would be a good time to plant 
out under glass a newly-grafted specimen of 
this beautiful Rose. Wherever it is grown 
and flourishes, it is greatly admired. Many 
have tried to grow this Rose and _ failed, 
while with others it is one of the easiest to 
cultivate. I should prefer an inside border 
if possible, although it is not essential, but 
if the roots are outside, means should be 
taken to protect the stem from the severity 
of the winter, for, like most of the Noisettes, 
it is very tender. I would recommend pro- 
curing a strong own-root plant if possible, 
but if not, then a good plant in an 8-inch 
pot on Brier would do. Later on, when the 
plant is established, some cuttings or layers 
could be secured for planting in other posi- 
tions, as I believe one obtains the greatest 
success from plants on their own roots. This 
Rose will grow well outdoors on a south or 
west wall, but it suffers much by the shed- 
ding of its foliage if the border be not well 
drained. Whether grown indoors or out, 
in the pruning lies the secret of success. 
Hard pruning should take place immediately 
after flowering. All the side growths of the 
main stem or stems are cut back to one eye. 
The resulting growths are those from which 
blooms next year are obtained, so it is very 
necessary they should be well ripened. Tie 
them out to wires, if possible, and should 
these side growths produce other growths, 
see to it that these latter are cut well back 
by the autumn. The points of the leading 
shoots should also be removed by Septem- 
ber. This encourages good, firm, well- 
ripened wood, which ensures a good crop of 
blossom the next season. 

Some class this Rose with R. Banksiz, but 
I think it should be grouped with R. indica 
—in fact, M. Crepin, in his classification of 
the Rose, as read before the Rose Confer- 
ence in 1888, places it with this group, giving 
it as his opinion that it is only a garden form 
of R. gigantea. The fine plant of this latter 





which is in the temperate house at Kew Gar- 
dens has a strong family likeness to For- 
tune’s Yellow in the foliage. 
nurseryman 


Many years 


ago a near Braintree, Essex, 





put on the market a Rose under the name 
of Beauty of Glazenwood, which proved to 
be none other than our old friend Fortune’s 
Yellow, and to this day it is asked for under 
the name of Beauty of Glazenwood. It is 
no wonder such a Rose should be sought 
after, for in its lovely colouring of orange- 
yellow flaked with nasturtium-red it is ex- 
quisite, and makes a charming subject for 
table decoration. Rosa. 





SYNONYMOUS ROSES. 

THERE seems to be a want of coherence 
among those who frame our catalogues, and 
they take unwarranted liberty in anglicising 
certain names. For instance, in some cata- 
logues we have Aennchen Muller given as 
Annie Muller. If this be allowed, why should 
not Canarienvogel be translated into Canary 
Bird? Whe raiser of Caroline Testout pre- 
fixes Mme. to the name, yet we drop the 
Mme. for Caroline Testout. I grant it is 
more suitable, but why not carry it out fully? 
In some catalogues we have Mons. Paul 
Ledé, in others Paul Ledé, so that the un- 
initiated is confounded, and comes to the 
conclusion certain Roses are not in the cata- 
logues. We seem to want some authority 
that we can look to to put these matters 
right. 

It was more as regards synonymous namics 
to certain Roses that I have penned these few 
notes. The National Rose Society, in their 
official catalogue, give a certain number, but 
I have added several others which the 
amateur may find useful. I will name them 
in alphabetical order. I do not say in every 
case they are absolutely identical, but cer- 
tainly they are too much alike, and thus both 
are not required. Some of the Roses are not 
now found in English lists, but they are 
found in continental catalogues :— 


Marshal P. Wilder and 
Wilhelm Koelle 
Hermosa 
Mme. Ferdinand Jamin 
Gloire de Paris 
Thoresbyana 
Mme. Norbert Levavasseur 
Maman Levavasseur 
Beauté de Lyon 

( Rosa spinosissima or 

LR. pimpinellifoiia 
Veilchenbleu 

{ Marguerite Brassac and 
Paul Jamain 

( Old Blush and 

\ Old Monthly 
Common Provence 
Cristata 

j R. leevigata, 

+ Camellia du Japon, and 
LR, sinica 
Josephine Bernacchi 


Alfred Colomb 


Armosa.. Aa 
American Beauty .. 
Anne de Diesbach .. 
Bennet’s Seedling 
Baby Rambler + 
Baby Dorothy £ 
Beauté Inconstante 


Burnet Rose .. 
Blue Rambler 
Charles Lefebvre 


Common China 


Cabbage Rose 
Crested Moss 


Cherokee Rose 


Cooling’s Yellow Noisette 


Cramoisie Supérieure Agrippa 

Cl. Cramoisie Supérieure .. James Sprunt 
Cloth of Gold.. , Chromatella 
Climbing Armosa .. ase Setina 


Rosieriste Jacobs 
Ferdinand Lesseps, 
Exposition ce Brie.. .. +4 Maurice Bernardin, and 
| Sir G. Wolseley 
Beauty of Glazenwood 
(Be Lawrenciana and some- 
J times the dwarf perpetual- 
flowering forms of R. poly- 
antha. 
Bon Silene 
Lady Faire 
Grand Mogul 
Desprez a fleurs jaune 
Lady Alice 
Deschamps 
Mme. Alphonse Lavalleé 
Malle. Eugenie Verdier 
Phyllis 
Baron de Bonstetten 
Beauté de l'Europe 
Dinsmore 
Comtesse de Turenne 
Belle Siebrecht 
Splendens (Ayrshire) 
R. inermis Morletti 
Euphrosyne 
La Rosiére 
Rosa portlandica 
R. setigera 
Adam 
Safrano a fleurs rouge 
Reine Marie Henriette 
R. spinosissima 
/R. multiflora var. plat yphylle, 
according to Lindley, and 
Don calls it R. Grevillea. 
| Probably that known to- 


Duke of Wellington 


Fortune's Yellow .. we 
Fairy Roses 


Goubiult Ag 35 
Joseph Lowe .. - “A 
Jean Soupert.. ae ee 
Jaune Desprez oe 

Lady Mary Fitzwilliam 
Longworth Rambler 

Marie Baumann as 
Marie Finger .. oe is 
Maman Levavasseur 
Monsieur Boncenne 

Mme. Berard .. “ 
Mme. Charles Wood 

Mme. Wagram nal 

Mrs. W. J. Grant 

Myrrh Scented as 
Mme. Sancy de Parabere.. 
Pink Rambler we 
Prince C. de Rohan 
Portland Rose 

Prairie Rose .. 

President i. 

Red Safrano .. 5 

Red Gloire de Dijon 
Scotch Rose 5 


Seven Sisters .. Sr 
day as De la Grifferaie is 
nearest to the original 

Prince Arthur 

R. indica viridiflora 

Augustine Guinoisseau 


Triomphe de Caen .. 
The Green Rose 
White la France 


White Rambler a =~ Thalia 
York Rose... Ac = Unique or White Provence 
Yellow Rambler Aglaia 


Rosa. 





Will correspondents and advertisers kindly 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


FLOWERING PLANTS IN. THE 
GREENHOUSE AT KEW. 

By the middle of May most of the hardy | 
shrubs that have contributed to the embel- | 
lishment of the greenhouse earlier in the 
year are past their best, and spring-flowering 
bulbs are also nearly over. Still, there is | 
at this season no lack of flowering plants in 
the greenhouse—indeed, just now that struc- 
ture at Kew presents a mass of colour. 
Though the tuberous Begonias are not yet in 
flower, some members of the genus contri- 
bute their share to the display, as, indeed, 
they do at all seasons of the year. Gloire 
de Lorraine is still represented, though the 
flowers have lost a good deal of their fresh- 
ness. Begonia Corbeille de Feu, raised 
twenty years ago or thereabouts, by M. 





| 





;}some of the hybrids 
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true 
variety — Lady 


forms quite an 


raised between 
species. A Kew - raised 
Thiselton Dyer — that 

open, bushy specimen, with clusters 
of blue and white flowers, is very 
striking. This does not ripen seed, but is 
very readily increased from cuttings. Cal- 
ceolarias, too, contribute their share to the 
floral display. They principally consist of 
the forms of the herbaceous section, with their 
large, showy blossoms. special mention 
must, however, be made of a large specimen 
of the Chilian C. violacea, which is bearing 
freely its curious, helmet-like flowers. It 
is an exceedingly pretty plant for the con- 
servatory or greenhouse, or, aS we are so 
often reminded by our friends in the south- 
west of England, for outdoor culture in that 
favoured spot. Masses of Mignonette and 
Stocks attract by reason of their perfume, 
and a group of double German Wallflowers 





Nemesia strumosa growing in a pot. 


Lemoine, of Nancy, is very effective as a, 
group of well-flowered, bushy plants. It is 
said to be a cross between B. semperflorens | 
and B. fuchsioides, and the general appear- 
ance would suggest that such was its origin. 
This variety is of neat growth, with dark- | 
green foliage, and bears in great profusion 
clusters of coral-red blossoms. It is also 
popular for outdoor planting in summer. | 
B. semperflorens gigantea, recently alluded 
to in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, is still in 
good condition, as are two pretty dwarf and 
continuous-flowering forms of the same spe- 
cies. The first, Lumineaux, has bright crim- 
son flowers, and the other, which, I believe, | 
is Gloire de Chatelaine, has  rose-pink- 
coloured blossoms. 

CINERARIAS are, as might be expected at | 
this season, freely represented. A notable | 
feature is the way in which the florists’ 
varieties, with their lumpy habit of growth, 
are giving way to the taller and locser forms, | 
not only those of the stellata section, but. 





| its silvery-white trumpets are 


has been for a long time, and still is, very 
showy. The members of this group are of 
strong growth, and bear each a large and 
massive spike of double flowers. In colour 
these vary from clear yellow to deep crim- 
son, and rich purple shades. Like the or- 
ordinary Wallflower, their fragrance is very 
pleasing. Lilium longiflorum, too, is the 
most sweetly scented of all the Lilies, and 
\ very hand- 
some. At one time it would have been con- 
sidered strange to see its flowers thus early 
in the season, but now, with importations 
from South Africa, Bermuda, and Japan, 
as well as the vast quantities of retarded 


| bulbs, flowers of this Lily may be obtained 


all the year round. The Marguerite-like 
flowers, which haye become exceedingly 
popular of late years, are also represented. 
Beside the flowers of Chrysanthemum frutes- 
cens and allied forms, there is in bloom a 
group of the South African Dimorphotheca 
Ecklonis, which on a sunny day is very effec- 
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tive. The ray-florets are white tinged with 
violet on the exterior, but, of course, this is 
not shown when the flowers are widely ex- 
panded, while the bright blue. disc adds 
greatly to the attractiveness of the flower. 
The large specimen of Impatiens Olivieri is 
rarely without flowers, while the different- 
coloured forms of Impatiens Holstii prove 
yearly their great value for greenhouse deco- 
ration. They may be had in bloom at almost 
any season, while they are very useful for 
planting out during the summer. The range 
of colour in these varieties is very great, 
varying as it does from white to deep crim- 
son and purple. Alonsoa incisifolia fur- 
nishes, perhaps, the brightest feature in the 
whole structure. There is a group of bushy 
plants, whose slender shoots are furnished 
with their narrow, bright green leaves, with 
clearly defined, saw-like edges. The flowers, 
borne in spikes, are of a bright vermilion 
tint, with a deeper centre, and are so nume- 
rous that the entire plant is quite a mass of 
colour. For the embellishment of the green- 
house, this Alonsoa certainly merits more 
attention than is usually bestowed upon it. 
Elangea tomentosa, recently figured in GAR- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED, is also in full flower, 
in which condition it has been for some time. 
Groups of such subjects as Rhodanthe Man- 
glesi, Carnations, and Nemesia strumosa 
(here figured) also contribute their share to 
the floral display. Of 

CLIMBING PLANTS, especial mention must 
be made of Lonicera sempervirens minor, 
Abutilon Golden Fleece, as usual, laden with 
its drooping, bell-shaped flowers, and Lan- 
tana salviefolia, which, under the name of 
Lantana delicatissima, is extremely popular 
in the London parks, yet as a climber for 
the greenhouse it is very rarely seen. Not- 
withstanding this, it is very beautiful when 
the slender shoots are allowed to dispose 
themselves at will, as in this way they hang 
down for a considerable distance from their 
support, and yield a wealth of their lilac- 
coloured blossoms, disposed in little rounded 
clusters. This Lantana is fully entitled to a 
place among the most select of greenhouse 
climbers. 

NEw HOLLAND PLANTS.—Time was when 
what were termed New Holland plants were 
to be met with in almost every garden. 
They have for a long time been under a 
cloud, but there are not wanting signs of a 
revival. At Kew the greenhouse contains 
quite an interesting series, prominent among 
them being several Heaths, especially Erica 
persoluta alba, with a profusion of tiny white 
flowers, E. Spenceriana, often seen in Covent 
Garden Market, and E. Cavendishi, whose 
blossoms are of a golden tint. Boronia 
megastigma still attracts by reason of its de- 
licious fragrance, although the flowering sea- 
son is nearly over. One species just coming 
into bloom is Boronia elatior, while two now 
at their best are Boronia heterophylla, with 
a profusion of bright-coloured flowers, and 
Boronia fastigiata, whose blossoms are 
mauve-pink in tint. The continuous-flower- 
ing Platytheca galioides, or Tremandra ver- 
ticillata, with drooping, saucer-shaped 
flowers of a pretty blue, is also represented. 
The last of the Acacias is seen in Acacia pul- 
chella, still studded with its little golden balls, 
while two distinct forms of Cytisus racemo- 
sus or fragrans are very showy. They are 
elegans, with silky leaves and pale yellow 
flowers, and Everestianus, whose blossoms 
are deep yellow in colour. Leptospermum 
scoparium, with a profusion of tiny white 
flowers disposed on the slender branches, 
and Callistemon salignus (better kngwn as 
Metrosideros floribunda), with scarlet Bottle 
brush-like inflorescence, serve to show the 
great difference between the various members 
of the Myrtle family, to which they both 
belong. Aphelexis humilis, now included in 
the genus Helichrysum, used to be popular 
as a specimen plant, but it 1s now seldom 
met with. Epacrises are now nearly over, 
but E. longiflora, also known as EK. miniata, 
which forms a specimen of loose growth, 
the spreading branches being furnished with 
long, drooping flowers, in colour searlet and 
white, is still in bloom. The double-flowered 
E. onosmeflora flore-pleno is also in bloom. 

Other plants now in flower are Felicia 
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echinacea, Grevillea rupestris, Agathosma 
imbricata, Eutaxia myrtifolia, and, of course, 
Azaleas. The last to mention deserves a 
note to itself. This is Aotus gracillima, with 
long, slender, wand-like shoots, disposed in 
a very graceful manner, and closely packed 
for a considerable distance with tiny Pea- 
shaped flowers, bright yellow, marked with 
red. oak 





ANTIRRHINUMS IN POTS. 
THESE hardy biennials are much_ under- 
estimated by the amateur for greenhouse de- 
coration in spring. Very seldom are they 
found growing in pots, even in gardens of 
the wealthy, and yet many other subjects, cer- 
tainly less useful and effective, are largely 
grown. There are many good strains of 
self and parti-coloured Antirrhinums, more 
or less adapted for greenhouse furnishing, 
but the small structures demand a dwarf 
plant. Those familiar with the growth in 
the open border of the Tom Thumb selec- 
tions would be surprised at their. stature 
when grown under glass in pots. For larger 
schemes of furnishing, the intermediate 
group are best because of their larger size 
and the wealth of bloom they give. They 
are not suitable for forcing in the strict 
sense of the word, for under strong heat 
their growth becomes thin and unduly tall. 
The aim should be to provide that natural 
sturdy stem-growth which will need no stakes. 
The tall strains are not recommended for 
indoor purposes. 

Their cultivation is of the simplest charac- 
ter. Not later than the middle of August 
should seeds be sown in pots or boxes filled 
with fine and suitably-prepared soil. It is 
not even necessary to provide glass shelter. 
The seeds will germinate readily under par- 
tial shade outdoors, provided they are at- 
tended to as to watering. As they advance, 
prick them out into other boxes or pots. 
I find that boxes not more than 2 inches in 
depth are the most suitable for seedling 
plants of any kind in their early stages. 
Six-inch pots are sufficiently large for the 
final potting. Pot them fairly firm, and 
when rooting freely, remember they require 
water often. Quite cool treatment from the 
time they are brought inside till they show 
active signs of spring life should be allowed. 
A cold-frame would even suit them through 
the winter, protecting during severe weather. 
My plants continue to bloom through April 
and May in pots, and when the principal 
spikes are over, they are planted out in the 
borders, where they continue flowering for 
some time from the lateral or side shoots. 
The varieties I have grown are Sutton’s 
White Queen—a gem for pot culture—Yellow 
Prince, and Crimson King, dwarfs; of in- 
termediates, Orange Prince, Carter’s Fiery 
Belt—a bright orange-scarlet flower—and 
Butterfly, a striking crimson, having a pure 
white throat or tube. Carter’s Pink com- 
pletes the selection. I prefer growing under 
name rather than in ordinary mixture, but 
as there is often a charm in unexpected 
variety, there is no reason why a mixture 
should not be grown. For the conservatory 
during April and May Antirrhinums— have 
no rival among plants available from seeds, 
especially taking into account their ease 
of culture. W. S. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Callas after flowering.—As a reader of your 
valuable paper, will you please tell me the proper 
way to treat Callas after flowering? I bought some 
large plants two years ago, but instead of increasing 
in size they get gradually smaller. 1 stand them in 
the open, where they get the sun for a greater part 
of the day, and let them dry off gradually, and then 
pot them up in September, bringing them inside 
about the end of that month. When I bought them 
they were from 8 feet to 4 feet high, but this year 
they hardly got to 2 feet.—CALLA. 

[A very successful grower of our acquaint- 
ance recommends turning the plants outdoors 
in an open position early in June. Water for 
a time, and then gradually withhold it until 
in July and August no water whatever is 
given. What with sun-baking: and no water 
for two months the plants are dried off nearly 
to the corms, but even so the root-fibres 
always remain fresh and plump. ‘Towards 
the end of August the whole of the plants are 
shaken quite free of soil, all offsets detached, 
and the corms repotted in fresh loam, well 





decayed manure, and a little sand. After the 


| potting is completed, the pots are stood on 


a bed of ashes, and a little later each pot is 
given a thorough watering. Consequent on 
the long-continued rest and drying off, the 
plants are not long in making a move when 
water is given. So much progress is made 
that the plants are housed in September. 
This method of drying off is followed by 
market gardeners, and no planted-out Arums 
can compare with the rested ones in growth 
or solid and well-shaped spathes. In the natu- 
ral order of things a rest should follow a pro- 
longed flowering of these plants, and no one 
having once tried the drying-off process will 
again adopt the planting-out system.] 


Ixias.—Considering how cheaply they can 
be obtained and the charming nature of their 
blossoms, it is a matter for surprise that 
Ixias are not more often met with, for their 
culture presents no difficulties whatever. 
Added to this, there is a great range in the 
colour of the flowers, but all are very beauti- 
ful. The bulbs, as a rule, reach here in 
September, and should, if possible, be potted 
by the first half of October. They may be 


grown in different ways, but a good plan,, 


when they are required for general decora- 
tion, is to put seven or eight bulbs into a 
pot 5 inches in diameter. The soil should 
consist mainly of loam lightened by a little 
leaf-mould and sand. In potting, the bulbs 
should be buried about an inch below the 
surface. They may after potting be stood 
in a cold-frame, and will need but ttle water 
till the roots start. The Ixias require to be 
kept from frost, hence.a good plan before the 
weather gets severe is to remove them into a 
good, light position in the greenhouse. A 
free circulation of air is essential, otherwise 
they are apt to get weak and drawn. Given 
much the same temperature as a Pelar- 
gonium, they will flower, as a rule, during 
the month of May. Their allies, the 
Sparaxis, will also succeed under the same 
treatment.—X. 


The making of astandard Fuchsia.—It is not 
a difficult matter to grow a standard Fuchsia, if it is 
desired; but only those varieties possessing a 
vigorous habit should be trained and grown on. No 
better time than the present can be selected in 
which a start can be made, but ene must be pre- 
pared to pinch off rigorously all flower-buds as they 
show, and for a couple of seasons at least make up 
one’s mind to aim at growth rather than blossoms. 
In the first place, a strong, healthy, young plant 
should be chosen. The side-shoots should be rubbed 
off, the main stem tied to a stake and carried to the 
desired height. This may not be until the second 
season, and then the centre should be pinched out 
and lateral growths encouraged and trained out to a 
frame made either of wire or cross-stakes. They 
make handsome plants for grouping on a greenhouse 
stage or on the back row of a border.—DERBY. 


Hard-wooded plants after flowering.—Few 
things show so soon the slightest neglect in culture 
as those known as hard-wooded, which comprises 
Heaths, Azaleas, Epacrises, Camellias, etc. In small 
houses, where room is badly needed for other things, 
there is a tendency to push these out into cold- 
frames much too early—in fact, before they have 
finished making their new growth. Those who would 
have such plants bloom another season, should bear 
in mind that they ought to receive every encourage- 
ment to develop new growth before an attempt is 
made to remove them to a cooler structure.—TOWNS- 
MAN. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


THE CUSHION SCALE. 


Our Vine in greenhouse is covered with blight (as 
sample). Could you oblige by informing me, through 
the medium of your paper, its name and any means 
of ridding the Vine of it if it is harmful? It is a 
black Grape, and is ripe at about the beginning of 
August. Thanking you for all former answers.— 
A. W. RAPER, Hants. 

The name of the insect on the piece of 
Vine growth you send is Pulvinaria vitis, or 
the ‘‘Cushion’’ scale of the Vine. It is by 
no means common, and it would be interest- 
ing to learn how the infestation was first 
set up. Have you contiguous to the vinery 
any Currant-bushes infested with a simi- 
lar-looking insect, as P. ribesi and P. vitis 
are much alike? The specimens sent at- 
tached to the Vine lateral are females. 
which have just finished egg-laying, and 
are dead. The white cottony substance 


attached to them contains vast numbers of 
these eggs, which, if left unmolested, will in 
due course hatch out, and the young scale 
insects will feed on the Vine by sucking its 
juices or sap. By this you will see the in- 
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sect is harmful, and almost as offensive 
in appearance in the present stage as the 
well-known mealy-bug. To effect a clear- 
ance, drastic remedies are required, but the 
application of any of these is not possible 
now, as the season is too far advanced. 
What we advise you to do is at once to pur- 
chase a box of Gishurst Compound; then 
take a clean and partly worn-out paint- 
brush, which first dip in warm water, and 
apply it to the Gichurst. A lather will at 
once result if the brush is worked up and 
down for a few seconds, and well brush this 
on to the wood wherever the insects are to 
be found. Another way would be to touch 
each mass of cottony substance with methy- 
lated spirits, using a camel-hair brush for 
the purpose, taking care at the same time 
that none of it comes into contact with buds 
or young growths. This latter will cause 
instant death, and if applied carefully, is 
the more effectual remedy of the two. Either 
will require the exercise of a great deal of 
patience in their application, but there is no 
help for it if you wish to rid the Vine of 
this repulsive-looking pest. So far present 
remedial measures only have been touched 
upon. With regard to winter treatment, 
you had better get the Vine pruned as soon 
as the leaves have fallen, and burn both 
them and the prunings. Then spread mats 
or a sail-cloth under the Vine, and proceed 
to strip off all the loose bark on, the rods 
and round the spurs, and burn the débris 
when all is completed. Then wash the rods 
with Gishurst Compound according to the 
directions given on the lid of the box. After 
this, paint the rods with the following mix- 
ture: Get some clay, dry it thoroughly, 
pound it to dust, and pass through a quar- 
ter-inch sieve. To nine parts of the latter 
(which put in an old bucket or similar re- 
ceptacle), add one part of coal-tar, work 
both thoroughly together, and then pour in 
sufficient boiling water to make the whole 
of the consistency of paint. Keep the mix- 
ture well stirred; apply it when cold with 
a half worn-out but clean paint-brush, work- 
ing it thoroughly into every crevice on the 
rods and round the spurs, but be very care- 
ful not to let it touch the buds. The fol- 
lowing season be on the alert, and, should 
any of the scale insects put in an appear- 
ance, exterminate them at once either by 
applying Gishurst or methylated spirit. By 
the adoption of the above-named measures, 
and the exercise of vigilance afterwards, 
you should eventually succeed in stamping 
out the pest.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The felted Beech-coccus.—I send you herewith 
young twigs from a Beech-hedge which appear to 
have a disease this year which I have never noticed 
before. I should be grateful if you could inform me 
as to its nature and how it may be cured? I am 
most anxious to save the hedge, which is a great 
feature of the garden. Some of the trees have nearly 
all the young leaves shrivelled similarly to the speci- 
men enclosed. Some, on the other hand, have but 
one or two shoots so affected. The white, fluffy bug, 
of which I also send a specimen is to be found on the 
large and old forest-trees (Beech) as well, but I have 
not been able to find any shrivelled leaves on these 
latter. The bark of the larger Beech-trees, however, 
is in many cases covered, or, rather, spotted, over 
with another form of blight, of which I also send a 
specimen in separate envelope between two Oak- 
leaves.—P. FEILDING. 


[Your Beech-hedge and trees have been 
attacked by the Felted Beech Coccus (Cryp- 
tococcus fagi). Well syringe the plants with 
the following mixture: The extract of 8 lbs. 
of Quassia chips, 15 lbs. of soft soap, mixed 
with 100 gallons of water, or paraffin-oil 
2 quarts, and 20 lbs. of soft soap thoroughly 
mixed together with a little hot water, add- 
ing 100 gallons of water and. keeping well 
mixed when using. The quantity you require 
will, of course, depend on the length of the 
hedge, but use the mixture in the above pro- 
portions. A good remedy is the caustic alkali 
solution so often mentioned in these pages, 
but this can only be used in the winter when 
the trees are leafless. Two or three sprayings 
at intervals of two or three days are necessary 
if you think of using the caustic alkali solu- 
tion next winter. You will find an interest- 
ing article on this pest in our issue of 
August 12th, 1905, page 308, a copy of which 
may be had of the publisher, post free, for 
1id.] ' 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


MAGNOLIAS FOR THE HOUSE. 
I HAVE been experimenting this year with | 


j | culty in getting a good stock of them. 
the Magnolias for cutting, and very well they! them freely, 


Flowering shoots of Magnolia Lennie in Japanese vase, 


are fitted for it. The one illustrated in the 
Japanese vase is ihe well-known Lennie, 
a fine, hardy, and free-blooming kind, and 
not too early. In England generally we | 
make too much of a fetish of the Magnolias, | 


put them in a cool place. Magnolias seem 
to grow with much less attention in ordinary 

abe aie 
soil than I once thought necessary. The 
essential thing is to get good plants to begin 
with, and always from layers, They may be 


and not enough of them is planted. They | 
are being well propagated now in the Dutch 
nurseries, and very often from layers, which | 
is the best way, and there ought to be no diffi- 
I cut 


bare the end of the stem, and| whilst the recollection of their 
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grown very well in suburban and even town 
| gardens. R. 

| —— It is well to draw the attention of the 
readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED to the 
| value of the deciduous section of Magnolias 
great beauty 





is still fresh in the minds of many by reason 
of their freedom of flowering. It is to be won- 
dered at that the culture of this section of 
the family has not received more attention. 


| Not only in fairly sheltered positions in the 
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open should the deciduous Magnolias be 


planted, but they should be given favour- | 
able places upon walls, either south, east, | 


or west, the first and the last aspects being 
chosen in the most exposed situations. 'The 
finest specimens of the Yulan or Magnolia 


conspicua are, singular to say, well within | 


the pernicious influences of the London fog 
and smoke, so that it may be considered a 
suitable plant for such localities. One 
method of growing these Magnolias is not 
made nearly enough of—viz., in cold-houses 
from which the frost is barely excluded, or 
in quite cold corridors used as connecting- 
links to houses and in various other ways. 
Verandahs, again, would be well suited to 
the purpose, more particularly where spring 
frosts are destructive beyond the average. 
Yet another plan may be advantageously 
adopted—yiz., pot or tub culture, so that 


protection may be given during the flower- | 


ing period, afterwards to be again fully ex- 
posed. A method of forwarding the Yulan 
for a supply of cut flowers answers very 
well, the gain in tims being from ten days 
to a fortnight. 
shoots with the buds developing, and place 
them in water in a warm room, where they 
open quickly, the result being smaller but 
perfectly-formed flowers, of less substance, 
perhaps, but none the less useful for filling 
vases, ete., in the house. When to be sent 
any distance, it is best to take the flowers 
in the bud stage, just as they are upon the 
point of expanding. Out-of-doors, drainage 
should be ensured as a safeguard against 
excess of moisture. 





INDOOR DECORATIONS FOR THE 
PRESENT PERIOD. 


WE have had such a surfeit of Daffodils for 
some time past that we welcome a change. 
Spanish Irises are now making a beautiful 
display of their dainty blessoms, and as these 
are now obtainable in so many delightful 
colours, their arrangement in vases, bowls, 
and other receptacles is comparatively easy. 
We have to remember, in arranging these 
flowers, that proper use should be made of 
their own foliage. All too frequently these 
blossoms are set up without any accompany- 
ing foliage of their own, and the result is 
then less interesting than if might otherwise 
be. The spiky character of the foliage of 
the Spanish Iris is needful to give an artis- 
tic finish, and this, disposed hghtly among 
the flowers, creates a more natural finish. 
Crowding should be avoided, and, what is of 
equal importance, the stems should not be 
shortened. Many of these stately flowers 
are shortened by those who wish to make a 
display indoors, in consequence of which 
their natural character is thereby spoiled, 
and it becomes more difficult to dispose 
them artistically. Each flower should stand 
out distinctly one from the other. We have 
s2en such arrangements appear as though 
someone had gone over ther with the scis- 
sors. A far better effect is made by arrang- 
ing them at varying heights. The May- 
flowering Tulips are among the best 
subjects in flower at this season, and full ad- 
vantage should be taken of them to make 
the rooms bright and cheerful. We prefer 
to dispose these with long stems and with 
their own foliage, and to keep to flowers of 
one colour in each vase. The flowers last 
a good time if care be taken of them, and 
the vases refilled with water from time to 
time. In arranging the colours, the deco- 
rator should ke2p in mind whether a pleas- 
ing effect is required at night, or during the 
daytime. Rich colours invariably leck 
better under artificial ight, while the softer 
tones are to be preferred for daylight. 

The Calla Lily always seems to be with 
us, and its handsome blossoms are always 
welcome. Large trumpet yases arranged 
with a dozen blooms, with a few of their 
handsome, shield-like leaves, make a most 
attractive display. There will soon be an 
abundant supply of both double and single 
Pyrethrums. These are not easy flowers to 
arrange, although one would imagine they 
are the simplest things possible to set up. 
Their stiff and formal character needs more 
than ordinary care in disposing them. 
They are now to be obtained in so many 


Cut the forwardest twigs or | 





beautiful tones of colour that for evening 
decoration they are superb, Here, again, 
it is advisable to fill each vase with flowers 
of one colour. In this case it is not possible 
to use their own foliage, as it is far too 
short for this purpose. We must, there- 
fore, have recourse to the hardy foliage or 
that from the greenhouse, but in no case 
should the use of the latter be overdone. 
Lightness of arrangement is of the utmest 
importance, and if the choice of receptacles 
in which to arrange these flowers be in the 
hands of the decorator, by all means use 
some of the more stately vases for the pur- 
pose. What is of greater interest to us now 
is the beauty of the many flowering trees 
and shrubs that are to be found in almost 
every garden. At this time we have Lilac, 
Laburnum, Hors? Chestnut, Viburnum, 
Pyruses, the Mock Orange (Philadelphus), 
and many other beautiful subjects. Flower- 
ing trees and shrubs are not used nearly so 
freely as they deserve. Thos2 who have 
hitherto disregarded their claims for indoor 
decoration should see to it that in the future 
ample adveatage is taken of their use. We 
forgot to mention the beautiful Thorns, the 
double-flowered scarlet one in_ particular. 
We all know how very beautiful this is, and 
a sprig or two of this in a specimen-glass is 
all that is wanted. These are just a few of 
the more noteworthy subjects that are ob- 
tainable in the early summer, and we would 
not forget the many beautiful Rhododen- 
drons. Everybody knows how lovely these 
flowers are, and what handsome  dis- 
plays may be made by using some of the 
choicer forms, with their rich and glorious 
colours. The same remarks apply to the 
hardy Azaleas that are now to be obtained in 
so many of the softer hues. 

Many of our hardy flowers, of which we 
now have an abundant supply, should be 
taken full advantage of. Violas and Pan- 
sies in themselves deserve attention. The 
fragrance of the Tufted forms is now s0 
pronounced that a few blossoms disposed in 
small specimen-glasses are sufficient to fill 
a room with perfume, and at the same time 
make a pleasing display. These are sub- 
jects that are less used for decoration than 
their merits deserve, and thos? who want to 
make a really attractive display, especially 
for table decoration, may find in them some- 
thing quite novel and pleasing, and quite 
distinct from that generally met with. 

Highgate. D. B. CRANE. 





CUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANTING SWEET PEAS OUTDOORS. 
THe third week in April as regarded as an 
ideal time to place the plants in their flower- 
ing quarters. In a normal season this period 
of planting has usually answered very well, 
but from what I have seen, many Sweet Peas 
that were raised under glass were quite unfit 
for planting during the pericd above men- 
tioned. Many growers raised their plants 
under glass in heat, and the seeds germinated 
quite satisfactorily, but the hardening-off 
process could not begin so early as usual, 
owing to severe weather or cold or cutting 
winds, and the difficulty of affording adequate 
protection some weeks ago: For these rea- 
sons the planting-out period as much later 
than usual. Some growers tried the newer 
method of raising their Sweet Peas in cold- 
frames, and the resalt has been anything but 
satisfactory. Certain ‘specialists, who are 
supposed to know, have written and also 
spoken in no uncertain terms regarding the 
more popular method of raising the Sweet 
Peas. They have attributed failures in cul- 
ture largely to the unnatural system of sow- 
ing the seeds in heat early in the year and 
coddling the seedling plants suba2quently. 
They have then suggested raising Sweet Peas 
in cold frames, and have spoken in glowing 
terms of the great success of the method. I 
know some who have acted on the advice 
thus tendered, and, although ordinary care 
and attention have been given, the results 
have been yery disappointing. Last season 
a fair number of seeds germinated satisfac- 
torily, but few of the plants seemed to 
grow away freely. This year, I know, even 
greater care was observed, and the grower 
seemed justified in-anticipating a successful 





on such a risky experiment. 


possible to remove the 
gether, and the plants are nice and sturdy, 
and now ready for planting in their flowering 
quarters. 


outdoors. 





result in so far as the germination of the 
seeds was concerned. The closing days of 
February were chosen for sowing, and after 
the seeds were sown, and the pots placed in 
position in the cold-frame, the grower waited 
patiently. Nothing was apparent until the 
early days of April, when a pot here and 
there showed signs of the seed having ger- 
minated. At the present time many of the 
seeds have not germinated at all, and quite 
a large proportion of the pots has not a 
single seedling Sweet Pea in them. The 
system does not appear to have much to com- 
mend it if this is to be the result. 

In fairness to those who advocate the cold- 
frame treatment of raising Sweet Peas, we 
should remember the severity of the weather 
in late February and throughout March of 
the present year. Small growers, however, 
cannot afford to run such risks, neither can 
those who grow Sweet Peas largely venture 
New varieties 
are expensive, and when the grower sows ten 


seeds—more or less—of the novelties in his 


collection, and is dependent entirely upon 
such sowing for his plants in the season en- 


suing, it is hard to find his seeds useless and 


time lost by following advice of the kind 
alluded to. 

Those growers who raised their Sweet Peas 
in gentle heat in March, and who subse- 


quently—when the weather became more 
genial—placed their plants just as they were 


in pots in the cold-frame, have reason to be 
well satisfied with the progress they have 
made. In the latter part of April it was 
frame2-lights alto- 


The plants have made wonderful 
progress of late, and are now well rooted. 
Readers who have not yet properly har- 


dened off their Sweet Peas that were raised 


in heat should not be too anxious to plant 
A few more days in the cold-frame 
for such plants are much better than planting 
them unduly early, or, rather,’ before they 
can bear exposure in the open. The man- 
ner of planting is a matter of taste. Clumps 
have advantages in the opinion of some 


growers, while others claim equal advan- 


tages for rows. The former make a pretty 
effect in the garden, and the latter make an 
excellent screen or hedge where such is re- 
quired. By planting in clumps the varie- 
ties or colours are so much more easily kept 


separate, and growers of exhibition blooms 


know what a great advantage this is. 
When planting in clumps, there should be 
from four to six plants in each clump. The 
clump should be 2 feet in diameter, and the 
plants should be arranged equi-distant some- 
where near to the edge of the circle. By 
these means ample space is left for each 
plant to develop satisfactorily, and the stak- 
ing may be done in a manner best suited to 
this subject. We are assuming the quarters 
were dug over in the autumn or winter, and 
a heavy dressing of well-rotted manure in- 
corporated at the time. Some growers take 
out a hole 15 inches or 18 inches deep and 
place manure in the bottom of this, subse- 
quently filling in the garden soil into which 
the Sweet Peas are individually planted. 
When planting in rows there are two methods 
that may be followed, both of which have their 
adherents. Some growers plant their Sweet 
Peas in a single line right through the rows, 
allowing a distance between each plant of 
anything between 6 inches to a foot or more, 
according to the known vigour of the variety. 
When planted in this way their subsequent 
treatment is of the simplest possible descrip- 
tion. I prefer, however, to plant in rows in 
alternate fashion, as this yields most excel- 
lent results, and makes a very effective 
screen or hedge at a minimum of cost. I 
usually take out a trench 1 foot to 15 inches 
in width, and to the depth of 15 jnches to 
18 inches, filling this two-thirds. with well- 
rotted manure, giving this latter a good 
treading-in. The soil is then returned and 
levelled, and all is then ready for planting. 
The plants are set out alternately, thus: 


Plant rather firmly, and insert at the same 
time small, spriggy stakes for the support of 
the plants. The tendrils will soon fasten on 


| 
| 
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to these supports, and rapid growth will 
develop as a consequence. 

Should warm weather prevail, plant in the 
late afternoon or evening, and water in. A 
free dusting of soot round about the young 
plants should be applied to keep at bay slugs, 
that are so troublesome. As soon ‘as the 
soot has lost its virtue, a further dusting 
should be applied. Staking may take place 


as soon after planting as convenient. Clumps 
should be quite 4 feet apart, and rows, if 
there be a series of them, fully 5 feet 


asunder. D. B. CRANE. 





THE TASSEL HYACINTHS. 
ALTHOUGH the Muscaris, or Grape Hya- 
cinths, usually bear to each other a family 
resemblance, there are a few which are quite 
distinct. These, although clacsed with the 
others in popular language as the Grape Hya- 
cinths, differ so much from them that they 
deserve to be separated, and they are fre- 
quently groupe 
Hyacinth. These comprise the typical Mus- 
cari comosum, its white variety, and the 
strange yet beautiful eather or Plume Hya- 
cinth, M. comosum monstrosum. The whole 
group is a most interesting one, although one 
would not class the ordinary M. comosum or 
its white variety as at all equal to the charm- 





d under the name of the Tassel | 
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bous plants.” The leaves of all these Hya- | in full 
z feet long | 


cinths are each about 1 foot or 1 
when fully developed. 

The bulbs should be purchased in autumn, 
and planted with the crowns 2 inches 
3 inches deep. 
garding soil. The flowers appear in April or 
May, and look best when seen spearing 
through the foliage of some dwarf carpet 
plant. S. ARNOTT. 


or 





GENTIANELLA 
(GENTIANA ACAULIS). 


They are not particular re- | 


HAVING in my mind some early memories of | 
fine edgings of Gentianella, both in Irish | 


and Seotch gardens, and seeing their gener- 


ally flowerless aspect in the south, I have | : 
| can only give the results of long experience 
| of others as well as of myself, and ask the 


been trying to get some of the bright effect. 
So I put a line of it behind and at the top of 
a low, dry stone wall forming a sort of edg- 
ing. I felt this would preserve this plant 


from the dry air of the south, and I put a| 


few flat stones at the back of the line to 


keep off the drought and other enemies on | 
The result is not quite disap- | 


that side. 
pointing, as may be seen by this illustration. 
I suppose the greater rainfall and often finer 
soils north and west give it the extraordinary 
beauty it has in some of those old gardens. 


| It is greatly to be desired that the forms of 





bloom. Were we to take seriously 
the dicta as to the treatment which will in- 
duce the Gentianella to flower with freedom, 
we would find a strange contradiction among 
them, and we would be at a loss which course 
to adopt. But, as there is no royal road to 
learning, so there is no royal road to the 
of the 


flowering Gentianella. There are 
nostrums enough, generally advanced in 


good faith, and very likely succeeding with 


the authors of the notes thereon; but what 
will suit one garden may not suit another, 
and we each have to ‘“‘dree our own weird,’’ 
and find out for ourselves the best way to 
grow and bloom this lovely flower. I am 
thus not going to make an assertion that 
any definite method will be successful. I 


reader to try one or mcre of these plans, 


| with every hope, although not an absolute 


assurance, of success. 

Where I have seen Gentiana acaulis do 
best under cultivation has been on a dryish 
slope close to the edge of a gravel path, but 
well nourished from the border behind, which 
was annually well manured for such plants 
as Dahlias and Begonias. In this garden it 
had been established for years, and was but 
seldom interfered with. Here, save for a 





ing cones of the Grape Hyacinths, with their 
“cells of bossed and beaded blue.’? Curious 
indeed are these Tassel Hyacinths when in 
bloom, the ordinary form having astem about 
a foot long, a considerable part of which is 


thinly clad with loose bluish-olive flowers | 


in a raceme, the top being surmounted by a 


kind of tassel or corymb of the other flowers. | 


Those of the lower part of the stem are the 
fertile ones, and these are rather urn-shaped 
in form. The upper flowers, in the corymb, 
are the sterile blossoms, and are of a good 
blue. 
cence is indeed singular. The white variety, 
which is much scarcer than the blue, is, not- 


withstanding, comparatively cheap, and has | 
the sterile blooms white instead of blue, and | 


the same colour (if we may call white a 
colour) tinges the olive of the sterile blooms. 
The variety known as the Feather or Plume 
occupies an entirely 
sphere, and is both singular and beautiful. 
All the flowers are barren, all are of a pleas- 


, ing bluish-violet, and, instead of their assum- 


ing the habit of those of the other Tassel 


different | 


Hyacinths, they form a close tuft of feathery | 


appearance. Although frequently figured, 


ib is difficult to portray this flower, while a 
‘verbal description utterly fails to give any 
|idea of its appearance. 
up in the words, ‘“‘it is unique among bul- | have a yard or two, or even a small clump, 


It may be summed 


The whole appearance of the inflores- | 


Edging of Gentianella above low stone wall. 


this Gentian, which grow in the Alps of the 
Savoy, should come into cultivation. 

There are few plants so precious in 
the eyes of the lover of hardy plants as the 
Gentianella (Gentiana acaulis), and there are 





few which so often disappoint their 
owners. It is not because this favourite 


plant is lacking in beauty, for it is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the wonderful colour of 
the great, upturned bell-like flowers, whose 
blue colouring is so inténse, and which 
although large for the stature of the plant 
on which they are borne, look entirely out 
of proportion to its size. Those who have 
seen a mass of the Gentianella in full bloom 
awbroad speak in the most glowing terms of 
the impressions made upon them as_ they 
first observed it at some distance off, and 
of the pleasure with which they saw it close 
at hand. We do not require to cross the 
Channel to see so fascinating a sight, for 
there are gardens where there are long, 
broad lines of the Gentianella, which, year 
by year, afford this never-to-be-forgotten 
vision of beauty. To see a line of plants 
several hundred yards in length and 2 feet 
or 3 feet broad, all full of bloom is, indeed, 
one of the most glorious sights our British 
gardens can produce. To flower it ‘well is 
worth much trouble, even if we can only 





disease which seemed to attack one part of 
the line only, this plant did exceedingly well 
for many years. In another garden the 
Gentianella was cultivated on a slope to the 
west, chat of the former instance being to 
the east. Here the soil was poorer and little 
manure was added, as it was not required 
for the plants behind the Gentianella. Here 
it flowered, and still blooms very well indeed. 
In another garden the ordinary expedients 
all failed, and the grower, an ardent lover 
of alpines, who spares no pains to succeed, 
had to tear the plants to single crowns an- 
nually, and by this means achieved some 
small measure of success, but without such 
pleasing results as are obtained by those 
who can secure a large plant or a line of 
plants full of flower annually without split- 
ting them up. Still, the grower was pleased 
at seeing some flowers, and was ‘“‘thankful 
for small mercies.’ In other gardens 
nothing seems to please the Gentianella ; but 
it must be remembered that a slight differ- 
ence in soil or even in situation, such as we 
find in many gardens, will supply the factor 
which makes for failure or success. In a 
former garden of mine, although by pulling 
the plants to pieces I secured some blossoms, 
the bloom was never so free as I desired. 
Thus, in removing to my present one, I re- 
solved to try the Gentianella in several 
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situations so as to endeavour to hit upon 
the right one. In only one of these have the 
results been such as to satisfy me, and that 
is in poor and dry soil, plentifully mixed 
with small stones and close to a rough free- 
stone edging to the border. Here the plants 
have flowered admirably for the past three 
years, and I purpose removing the others, 
which have not done well, to the same posi- 
tion. The plants which flower so well face 
the south-west, and those facing east, south, 
and north have not done at all well. I wish, 
however, to guard myself from it being 
assumed that I advocate this south-west ex- 
posure. I hope I know the Gentianella too 
well to dogmatise upon its ways, and I de- 
sire only to state which exposure and soil 
suit it best in my present garden. 

In some gardens, however, I find that a 
somewhat similar soil and situation suit it in 
this country, and I believe that many who 
fail with this Gentianella will succeed if 
they plant it on a sloping bank, facing south 
or west, or between the two, mixing with the 
soil plenty of stones, and making it quite 
firm, even, if need be, almost treading the 
plants into it after planting them. By a 
slope I do not mean a steep bank, but one 
with but little fall. S. ARNOTT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Double Arrow-head (Sagittaria varia- 
bilis flore-pleno).—The culture of the many 
charming new Nymphzas we owe to M. 
Latour-Marliac and other raisers, has for 
some time practically monopolised the atten- 
tion of the smaller growers of aquatic plants 
who may have a small pool or tank in which 
they can cultivate only two or three aquatics, 
so limited is their space. It seems, therefore, 
desirable to point out that there are other 
plants requiring treatment which are not 
unworthy of consideration. Among them is 
the Double Arrow-head (Sagittaria varia- 
bilis flore-pleno), which has sometimes been 
called S. sagittifolia fl.-pl., under the impres- 
sion that it is a form of our own beautiful 
native Arrow-head. It is, however, the 
double variety of the North American §S. 
variabilis, and is a good plant with its 
double white flowers in whorls on stems 
3 feet or 4 feet high, and with pretty leaves, 
which, although rather variable in form, this 
giving rise to the specific name, are almost 
always sagittate or arrow-head shaped. It 
is a handsome plant for a shallow pool or 
tank, or for a very marshy spot, such as a 
deep, artificial bog in the garden. By the 
edg2 of a large pond or lake it is very pleas- 
ing also, and a good group in such a position 
is not easily forgotten. This plant is easily 
increased by division, and, like most of its 
class, will soon form a good clump in con- 
genial quarters. It is quite hardy, and 
blooms for some time during the summer 
months.—S. A. 


Potentilla aurea ambigua.—I have 
known this plant for many years as P. dubia, 
and under this name it has been written of 
hy others as well as myself. It is, doubtless, 
however, the variety of P. aurea called am- 
bigua, a larger plant than the typical P. 
aurea, but not too large to be useful as a 
rock-garden plant or for covering a stone 
edging to the hardy flower-border. Its pretty 
leaves and bright flowers are charming in early 
summer, and a carpet of this alpime over 
some early-flowering bulb gives a succession 
of flower for some time. The plant is of a 
ereeping habit of growth, the segments of 
the leaves being three-toothed. The plant 
is hairy, and the flowers, which are of a 
bright yellow, are not only large for the 
stature of the plant, but are larger than 
those of the ordinary P. aurea. This plant 
is still frequently called P. dubia, but is 
also to be met with as P. ambigua, as well 
as under the proper one of P. aurea, var. 
dubia. It likes a light soil and a sunny 
position, and is increased by division or cut- 
tings.—Ess. 

Tufted Pansy Cream King.—Some of the 
better Tufted Pansies come into flower much 
earlier than the majority, and, as this list is 
extending, readers of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED may be interested to learn the names 
of such yarieties and their characteristics. 
Cream King is a variety that has been in 











commerce some years—not a great while, 
however—and its real value seems to be 
known to comparatively few growers. We 
have a special liking for this variety, be- 
cause of the fine quality of its flowers, and 
also because the plant blossoms in great 
profusion during the spring and early sum- 
mer. <A special note should be made of this 
variety on account of its excellent quality. 
The flowers are large and circular, and are 
of a rich cream self colour, with a rich yel- 
low eye. We have had fine breadths of this 
variety in the pink of condition in late April 
and May, and as it is a plant with a really 
good constitution, there is little difficulty in 
obtaining an abundant supply of stock at the 
proper season, and the plants come through 
the winter remarkably well. We_ have 
grown many other good cream-coloured 
Tufted Pansies, and have made a compari- 
son of them with the variety under notice, 
and find that Cream King is far and away 
the best of the series. When grouped in 
colonies in the border the plants are most 
effective.—C. 


The rosy Coronilla (Coronilla vyaria).— 
Were I asked to select a free-growing 
dwarfish plant which would wander freely 
over a dryish, sunny bank, and cover it in its 
season with rosy-pink and white flowers, but 
where it could not have an opportunity of 
sending its wandering roots among other 
plants, I should suggest this as one of the 
best for the purpose. This I saw named the 
other day among the fifty best perennials 
for the border, but it is not one which I 
would recommend as one of the fifty best for 
that purpose. But for such an object as I 
speak of, or for covering some spring bulbs, 
which would not be too easily starved, or for 
brightening some rough part of the garden 
in the sun, I should not venture to exclude 
it. Coronilla varia belongs to the Pea 
family, and is both pretty in leaf and in 
flower. The leave’ are elegantly formed, and 
the neat little flowers, prettily arranged in 
little coronet-like clusters, are of a cheery 
rose-pink and white. In the masses which 
the plant soon makes these flowers are ex- 
quisite, trailing over the bank or hanging 
over a low wall in sheets of this welcome 
colour, which is, at the same time, soft and 
pleasing. Coronilla varia is very easily 
raised from seeds, sown in spring or earliest 
summer under glass or in the open. It can 
be moved better when the plants are young 
than when old, but is not very difficult to 
establish. It sends out underground growths, 
and thus increases quickly. I have grown it 
for years in a northern garden without losing 
plants during winter, and, so far as I have 
been able to discover, it is quite hardy over 
the United Kingdom.—S. ARNOTT. 


Sweet Williams.—Someone said to me a 
short time ago he had noticed that few people 
whose gardens lay in the suburbs grew Sweet 
Williams, and concluded that they must be 
difficult to keep. It is, I think, correct that 
few town gardeners attempt them, but this 
is not because they will not grow within the 
precincts of a town, as, like the Pansy and 
Polyanthus, one may have a very fair show if 
a little trouble is taken with them. But— 
and here I think one may safely say lies the 
reason why many fail—not a few neglect to 
get in the seed early enough, so that when 
autumn approaches, and the plants ought to 
be of good size to stand the winter, they are 
not sufficiently advanced to withstand a 
spell of frost. I am not speaking with the 
experience of this last winter as a criterion, 
but of other winters, when milder conditions 
have obtained. Some there are who look 
upon the Sweet William as essentially a plant 
for the country garden. Certain it is that 
one often sees it growing there to perfection, 
but in suburban gardens one may grow this 
old-fashioned plant with no little success. 
I like to see them in the mixed borders along 
with Aquilegias, Pyrethrums, and other early 
summer flowers. As to soil, Sweet Williams 
are not really particular, and in a fairly good 
border they will give much pleasure. The 
best plan is to sow the seed out-of-doors in 
June on a sunny border, pricking the seed- 
lings off into beds, and planting them where 
they are wanted to bloom in the autumn. A 
sunny border backed by a wall, provided the 





suil is suitable, is an ideal place to grow 
them. If you would have these charming old 
planis, sow seed soon, as seedlings give by 
far the best results.—TOWNSMAN. 

The White Sidalcea (Sidalcea candida).— 
Some pretty and useful garden plants are in- 
cluded among the Sidalceas. ‘There are a 
few with rose or purple flowers, but among 





the best of the genus is Sidalcea candida. | 


From among the leaves are sent up spikes 
of white flowers. When fully developed the 
spike is sometimes about 18 inches high. 
Although thriving fairly well in dry soil, §. 
candida is better in that of a moderately 
good character, and there it will require 
little attention beyond occasional replanting 
and reduction in size. It can be increased by 
division, and a good stock can be raised from 
seeds in a short time. It has proved hardy 
with me for a considerable number of years. 
—DUMFRIES. 


Heloniopsis breviscapa.—Those who 
know the Helonias, as we are best acquainted 
with them in H. bullata, will recall its strap- 
like leaves and its rather cylindrical heads of 
crimson blooms upon sturdy stems. The 
Heloniopsis has also rather strap-like leaves 
but they are much shorter and lighter in 
colour than those of the Helonia. Then the 
heads of flower are also cylindrical, but they 
are on much shorter stems, and the flowers 
are white, passing off to pink. Unless drawn 
up by being covered with glass” during the 
blooming period, which is in February and 
March, when such flowers often need some 
shelter from the weather, it is not more than 
3 inches or so high. It is not by any means 
a showy plant, but is a distinctly pleasing 
one, coming at a time when outdoor flowers 
are not too plentiful, and of comparatively 
easy growth. It is a shade-lover. I grow ib 
in a rather peaty soil, with plenty of sand 
among it, and where it receives plenty of 
moisture all the year round. tiis Heloniop- 
sis is perfectly hardy, and is increased by 
division. It was only introduced ~ very few 
years ago, and was honoured by the Royal 
Horticultural Society with an award of merit 
in 1905. A good and pretty little alpine for 
the lower parts of the rock garden, it should 
be an acceptable plant in many of our best 
cardens when its beauty and value are better 


known.—S. MEAD. 


warf Tropeolums for bedding.—Where @ 
brah and ave annual is required for bedding and 
one that may be depended upon to bloom, the claims 
of dwarf Tropzolums cannot be altogether ignored. 
At the moment when the question of what to plant is 
exercising the minds of many who have to purchase 
what they need, particularly so where the gardel 
happens to be in or near to a town, I venture to sug- 
gest the names of a few dwarf sorts that will succetd 
in a soil of moderate quality, provided the aspect be 
one where the plants will get the sun for the longest 
period. Even at this distant date, if it is not possible 
to obtain plants, seed got in at once will very quickly 
germinate. Here are a few very charming sorts that 
will make a garden gay, or they may be used with 
advantage for window-boxes: 
(shaded pink and purple), King Theodore (maroon), 
and Crystal Palace Gem (pale ‘yellow).—W OODBAST- 
WICK. ’ 
Two good early yellow Tuited Pansiesas 
The early blossoms of these plants are always We) 
come. Bullion is one of the two I desire to mentiok. 
It is a very old kind, and maintains its reputation 
for early flowering and for the profusion of its ding 
play. I have already had blossome for quite a long 
time, and in the autumn the plants will still be 
flowering freely. It is a rich yellow flower, and 14 
rather heavily rayed. The other variety, Mrs. 
Cade, is grown extensively for its very early blu: 
soming. 1 U 
gather flowers of this kind in mid-winter. As s 
matter of fact, I had a beautiful bunch of blossonis 
sent to me last Christmas from an Oxfordshire 
garden. Long before other varieties come into flower 


rayless, yellow blossoms that are sweetly scented, 
This, too, is charming in the early autumn.—D. B. © 

Columbines.—Columbines, favourite flowers of 
the old florists, are becoming more popular, judging 
by the number who grow them and the fact that they 
are advertised much more than formerly. One point 


time after they have been cut. Now is the time when 
seed can be sown, any sunny border where the soil ia 
fairly good answering for this purpose. The seedlings 
should be pricked off when large enough, and planted 
out by October where they are wanted to bloom.— 
TOWNSMAN. 


Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) an 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or & 
the Publisher, post free for 2s. 





In country gardens it is not uncommon t! : 


this variety produces a beautiful display of bright, 
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about Columbines is apt to be overlooked, and it | 
that the blossoms last in good condition for a long — 
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FRUIT. 


CHERRY MAY DUKE. 
Tuts Cherry is one of the most reliable and 
most useful, either for the garden or orchard, 
that we possess, and i in consequence, 
largely grown wherever the cultivation of 
this popular fruit is attended with success. 
Cherry May Duke may be planted and 
trained on the south side of a wall to furnish 
a very early crop of fruit and cn the north 
side for a late supply with equally good re- 
sults. Again, it is a valuable sort to grow 
as a standard in the orchard, as a bush-tree 
in the garden, while for forcing and general 
orchard-house purposes it has long been and 
still is a favourite. We were acquainted 
many years back with some old pot-trees of 
this variety, which used to be forced annu- 
ally with other sorts, the produce of which, 
as a general rule, found its way to Covent 
Garden and always realised good prices. 
That able-and veteran cultivator of fruit- 





Sy 


trees in pots, Mr. J. Hudson, of Gunners- | 


bury House, says that May Duke is extremely 
useful, and that it should be grown if only 
for the sake of the abundance of pollen 
which is yielded, by its flowers for fertilising 
the blooms of other 
sorts with. Grown 
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them off. If ‘scraping is resorted to, it will 
still be necessary to give the trees a thorough 
liming as well. For this purpose, put a cer- 
tain quantity of freshly slaked lime in a pail, 
and add enough water to make it just suffi- 
ciently fluid to allow of being spread with 
a brush. ‘To increase the insect-destroying 
property of the lime, flowers of sulphur is 
sometimes added at the rate of 11 lb. to the 
22 gallons, and a small quantity of petrol— 
say, 2 lb. to 4 lb.—to the same quantity of 
diluted lime. To this add a little soot, 
which, besides being an insecticide, serves to 
soften the harsh tones of the white. <A sim- 
pler remedy, however, is Bordeaux mixture, 
containing about 10 lb. of sulphate of copper 
to the 22 gallons, stiffened by the addition 
of lime. It can be used without danger to the 
trees when vegetation is at rest. In case of 
need or haste, a syringe may be used instead 
of the brush in applying the mixture, in 
which case the expenditure in liquid, with or 
without the addition of sulphate of copper, 
will be somewhat greater; but even so, and 
conceding the advisability of giving a second 
spraying after the first has thoroughly 
dried, it is, in any case, a more convenient 
and expeditious way than that first described. 
—fevue Horticole. 
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against a wall, it is an 
abundant cropper, 
and the same remark 
applies to bush and 
standard trees, only 
that they are less cer- 
tain in bearing on 
account of the liability 
of the blooms to be 
injured by spring 
frosts. We onc2 came 
across, in a small or- 
chard rented by a 
tailor, a fine old tree 
of May Duke, which 
was carrying a fine lot 
of fruit, and, the 
weather being hot, and 
the business which 
took us there necessi- 
tating a brief stay, we 
much appreciaf€d the 
privilege of gathering 
and testing the quality 
of the same, which, 
needless to say, was 


excellent. A detailed 
technical description 


of the. fruit is ren- 
dered unnecessary, as 
the spray of fruit 
(which is that from a 
pot-tree) shown in the 
accompanying illustra- 
tion so clearly and 
faithfully portrays 
both its size and shape. 
fruits the shallow suture peculiar to this 
variety is also plainly discernible. When fully 
ripe, the colour is dark red, and if allowed to 
hang to the point of shrivelling the skin then 
becomes almost black. The flesh is red, 
tender, very juicy, and when fully matured 
richly flavoured. 





DESTROYING MOSSES ON FRUIT- 
TREES. 
AMONG the parasites, or so-called parasites, 
which attack fruit-trees, especially those that 
are growing in cold soils and moist situa- 
tions, the various sorts of Mosses increase 
quickly—so much so, that sometimes the 
whole of the stems and a part of the branches 
of fruit-trees are completely covered by them, 


and kept in a constant state of moisture and | 


exclusion from the air. These Mosses in 
winter shelter numerous insects and their 
grubs, which, at the first sign of spring and 
awakening vegetation, emerge, and spread 
over every part of the tree unless destroyed 
in time. 

To provide against this, and while the 
trees are at rest, scrape off all Mosses and 
old bark, and carefully collect and burn the 
debris. If the Mosses are not numerous, 
they can be destroyed by washing or spraying 
with lime, without the trouble of scraping 





On one or two of the | 


| tree looke like dying. 
| ground 


| similar conditions, are doing well. 
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Cherry May Duke. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apple-tree dying.—I had an Apple-tree die after 
being planted two years. A Greengage Plum-tree 


| partly died two years ago, and is now quite dead. 


This tree has not been disturbed for eight years. A 
Plum (Golden Drop), which was shifted four years 
ago, has made very little growth, but has borne fruit, 
and is now in bloom. The blooms are dying and the 
The soil is light, subsoil sand, 
sloping to south. ‘The soil was limed last 
year, probably for the first time. Other trees of 
same kinds do wel!l.—IPSWICH. 

[It is very difficult for us to assign a reason 
for the dying of your fruit-trees, especially as 
the other trees, which were, presumably, 
planted in the same kind of soil and under 
There 
must, we imagine, be something of an in- 
jurious nature present in the soil, and you 


| would do well to remove it bodily before 


planting fresh trees. In the meantime you 
could have a sample of the soil analysed, 
which would help partly, if not wholly, to 
clear up the mystery. We may point out 
for your future guidance that your top-soil is 
an ideal one for fruit-culture and that 
the subsoil is injurious to the root system of 
fruit-trees. When dealing with soils of this 
nature the usual practice is, preparatory to 
planting, to entirely remove the lower 
stratum when opening the holes to a depth 
of 3 feet, measuring from the surface. The 
holes, not less than 6 feet in diameter, 
should be filled with the best soil obtainable 
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under the circumstances. The more loamy 
this is in its composition the better, but if 
lacking in fibre and retentiveness, the addi 
tion of a fair amount of marl or clay is not 
only admissible, but will prove distinctly 
beneficial. This should be dried and broken 
down into a fairly fine condition before add 
ing if to the staple. On such a soil as yours 
summer mulching should always be prac- 
tised. | 

Blistered Nectarine-leaves.—Could you tell me 
what treatment I ought to give my Nectarine-tree, 
which again this year is suffering from the blight, as 
shown on the leaves enclosed? In the course of time 
all the leaves are affected in this way, though the 
tree seems healthy otherwise and is showing well for 
fruit. It is quite a young tree, on a south wall.—S., 
Tateley, Hants. 

[Your Peach-leaves are suffering from what 
is known as blister. This trouble invariably 
follows cold, unseasonable weather. | The 
only known remedy is to pick off the affected 
leaves. In the course of a few weeks the 
trees will cease to produce such leaves, and 
the subsequent growth will be of a healthy 
nature, though in some seasons the harm 
done is sufficient to destroy the crop. This 
trouble never occurs under glass. The only 
remedy is to plant the trees on walls that 
are not exposed to such winds, or to protect 
the trees in some way, such as with fish-net- 
ting. <A glass coping fixed on the wall just 
prior to the flowering of the trees and re- 
moved again in June has also been found to 
ward off this trouble. ] 


oO 
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Victoria Plum-tree in had health.—I have a 
standard Victoria Plum, with a 3-inch diameter stem, 
and have noticed recently little brown cracks in the 
tight outside bark (a small piece of which I enclose), 
and underneath in places a brownish, powdery sub- 
stance, which looks as though something is wrong. 
Is it a canker? What would you do to prevent its 
spreading? The tree otherwise seems healthy and 
blossomed, well. The soil is heavy loam and not dry. 
—LAINDON. 

[According to your description and from 
the appearance of the samples of bark you 
send us, we are of the opinion that the 
trouble is due either to the . “‘fruit-tree 
pustule’” or to an infestation of the fruit- 
tree-beetle. As you mention that a brown, 
powdery substance is present, it is, in all 
probability, the latter is the cause. If cor- 
rect in our supposition, a careful scrutiny of 
the bark on the stem should reveal the pres- 
ence of a small hole or series of holes by 
which the beetle or beetles gained an~ en- 
trance, and the dust mentioned may be the 
débris ejected by them when tunnelling be- 
tween the inner bark and the wood as they 
do to provide a suitable abode in which to lay 
their eggs. When the eggs hatch out, the 
erubs start feeding on the inner portion of 
the bark, and often to such an extent that 
whole patches of it are killed, which can be 
removed with little trouble. For this pest 
something must be applied which will effec- 
tually seal up the holes, so that the beetles 
are imprisoned and cannot eat their way out. 
For this purpose soft soap, diluted to the 
consistency of paint by adding boiling water 
and a little common soda, is recommended as 
an excellent remedy by the late Miss 
Ormerod. A sufficiency of this to coat the 
stem thoroughly from top to bottom should 
be prepared and applied at once with a paint- 
brush, taking great pains at the same time 
to see that every hole and crevice are care- 
fully sealed up. If you detect dust still being 
ejected after this repeat the application. If 
you satisfy yourself that the danger is not 
caused by the fruit-tree-beetle, but by a 


fungoid disease, then spray the stem 
thoroughly for five successive weeks with 
Bordeaux mixture. This you can purchase 


already prepared for adding to the proper 
quantity of water—directions for this being 
given with it—from any dealer in horticul- 
tural sundries. | 

Stopping sub-laterals.—If Vines are 
healthy, and not overcropped, sub-laterals 
are not wanted only as outlets to growth, 
but the growth should not be permitted to 
extend. If there were no outlets for surplus 
energy, it would be something like sitting on 
the safety-valve. There would be a burst-up 
somewhere. Most likely the back eyes re- 
served for next year’s crop would burst into 
growth, and this we want to avoid, and so 
the sub-laterals are left as a vent for surplus 
energy. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 





Outdoor garden.—Bedding out may be 
finished now. The tender things, which have 
been held back for more seasonable weather, 
may be planted now. It is not wise to get 
rid of surplus plants till the beds are filled 
and plants growing, as there may be vacancies 
to fill. Verbenas, Heliotropes, and other 
things which may require pegging down 
should have attention before growth becomes 
hard and _ brittle. Cannas make a grand 
mass 1 a sheltered position, but the soil 
should be deep and rich, The soil should 
be good for Begonias. Some of the fibrous- 
rootea varieties are useful bedding plants ; 
all will do outside in summer in a sheltered 
pesition. Carpet or leaf-bedding is not 
practised much now, as it uses up a good 
many plants, and requires a good deal of 
picking and pinching during summer. Lilacs 
and other flowering shrubs should have what 
pruning is required as soon as the flowers 
fade. This is the best time to prune coni- 
fers, if any pruning is required. Sometimes 
Lawson’s Cypress, Irish Yews, and Arbor- 
Vite want a little trimming with the knife, 
and if there are more than one leader to 
Pines or Cedars one should be removed. 
This is a good season to transplant Pampas 
Grass. 

Fruit garden.—The frost of last week has 
dene some injury to the early Strawberry- 
blossoms, Royal Sovereign being the greatest 
sufferer, and the finest blossoms have re- 
ceived the greatest amount of injury. The 
crop in low-lying situations will be light; 
Sir J. Paxton, being later, has not suffered 
so much. It is well to keep this fact in mind 
in making new beds in low, damp situa- 
tions. There is so much bleom on fruit- 
trees, it will bear thinning and still leave a 
good crop—at least, I hope so. The Apple- 
weevil has been busy, and this will lead to 
some loss of crop. Moré attention should 
be given to spraying both in winter and 
summer. There is plenty of spraying fluids 
in the market, but all are not equally effi- 
cient. The old-fashioned wash of soft-soap 
and Tobacco-liquor that most gardeners used 
in the past is still one of the best. We 
could obtain Tobacco-liquor then at a shil- 
ling per gallon from the Tobacco factories, 
and I do not think any of the modern washes 
are cheaper or more effective. Grease- 
bands, if applied early in autumn, and fresh 
grease added occasionally afterwards, cap- 
tures a good many injurious insects. Lon- 
don purple is cheaper, and many growers 
use it. The main thing in all washes is to 
mix it of the right strength and be in time, 
damping the trees thoroughly. The best 
of the forced Strawberries may be planted 
out now to obtain an’ autumn crop. Per- 
petual Strawberries are useful where a later 
crop is wanted. Liquid may be given freely 
to Strawberry-beds as soon as the fruits are 
sot. We want rain badly in the eastern 
counties and probably elsewhere. The dis- 
budding of Peaches on walls should receive 
attention now, and green or black-fly dealt 
with promptly. Gooseberry-bushes attacked 
by caterpillars should be dusted with Helle- 
bore-powder, or the powder may be mixed 
in water and applied through the syringe. 


Vegetable garden.—One of the most im- 
portant matters now is to secure material 
for a good salad. Good cooks can make a 
salad out of almost anything, but the average 
person wants good, white-hearted Lettuce 
as a foundation. To these may be added 
Beet, Cucumbers, blanched Chicory or Dan- 
delion-tops (grown and blanched -in_ the 
dark), Radishes, Mustard and Cress. 
Radishes must be grown in rich soil, and 
kept moist. The best Radishes are grown 
in frames. This is now termed French 
gardening, but English gardeners have been 
producing these things in private places for 
cenerations. All salad crops should be 
quickly grown to be crisp and cool. These 
late frosts have checked Asparagus, and in 
exposed gardens blackened the tops of early 
Potatoes. Prepare trenches for Cardoons, 
rather wider than Celery-trenches. The 
earliest plants are raised under glass in small 
pots, and planted in trenches about 
15 inches apart. Later crops can be sown in 
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the trenches, two or three seeds in patches 
15 inches apart, to be thinned to one when 
the best can be selected. Spinach substi- 
tutes should be coming on now, as, when 
the hot weather comes, the ordinary Spinach 
will run to seed and be useless. The best 
Spinach substitutes, I think, are the New 
Zealand Spinach and the Spinach Beet. 
Give the New Zealand Spinach a very warm, 
sunny position. Spinach Beet will be better 
in an open place, and the plants should be 
thinned to 9 inches or a little more. Sow 
Turnips often in small lots for the present. 
Maintain a loose surface among growing 
plants. 

Conservatory.— There is no excuse for over- 
crowding now, as some of the plants may 
do outside in a shady, sheltered position. 
Camellias in pots or tubs will do in a shady 
spot. I have had them do well in the shade 
of a north wall. If fully exposed to the sun, 
the foliage will suffer, but when plants are 
placed outside, do not forget that they will 
want water, with possibly a damping with 
the syringe in the afternoon. In lofty con- 
servatories the climbers will form an effi- 
cient shade, but they should not be permitted 
to grow into a tangled mass. Judicious 
thinning is always necessary if flowers are 
wanted. Roof ventilation may be left on all 
night now to a moderate extent on cold 
nights, but there are calm, warm nights 
sometimes in June, when, if it were possible 
to do it, the roof might be lifted off with 
advantage. Tubs are more used now for 
large plants than formerly, and plants, such 
as Palms and Dracznas do better in tubs. 
Some of the hardiest Palms and Dracenas 
may be planted or plunged outside in a shel- 
tered place. The proper place for these 
things is a sheltered dell, where there is a 
stream running through if possible. Here 
a pretty sub-tropical garden might be made 
with plants from the conservatory and other 
houses. The places can be filled up with 
plants from the stove and other warm- 
houses. Groups of Bird’s-nest and other 
Ferns can be plunged in suitable positions, 
where the shade is sufficient to break the 
rays of the sun, but without drip from the 
trees. Cinerarias and Primulas for late 
blooming should be sown now. They do 
best in a cool, shady frame. Early-raised 
plants can be potted off and grown on in 
cold-frames. TTree-Carnations for winter 
blooming will be better in a freely-ventilated 
frame at the present time. Pelargoniums and 
Fuchsias are making a good show. Hydran- 
geas (pink and white) are good and lasting. 
Late-flowering Spirzeas seem to be in de- 
mand this season, and they are good. They 
should stand in pans in liquid-manure to 
keep them in condition. One of the showiest 
plants now is the annual Schizanthus Wise- 
tonensis. Sow in September for large spe- 
cimens, and in spring for early spring bloom- 
ing. They are easily grown, and are very 
beautiful, and quite distinct from anything 
else. See that nothing suffers from want of 
water, as plants dry fast now. 


Stove.—Ventilation during a spell of hot 
weather should be free, commencing with the 
upper ventilators early in the morning, and 
open the front ventilators by 10 a.m., damp- 


ing floors to afford the necessary atmos- 
pheric moisture. This is better than too 
much syringing. Close front ventilators 


about 3 p.m., and close altogether about four 
o’clock, with a saturated atmosphere. The 
same person should do all the watering in 
each department, and that person should 
make himself acquainted with the condition 
of each plant, bearing in mind the last time 
repotting took place. Some discrimination 
is necessary, as a plant recently potted will 
not require water so often as when the pot 
is full of roots. This should be taken into 
consideration when stimulants are given. 
The person who, when watering, gives all 
plants the same dose, may soon do a lot of 
harm. It is not well to do much watering 
when the sun is full on the house, though 
this may have to be done sometimes, on the 
principle of choosing the least of two evils. 

Propagating-house.—There is still work 
of this kind to do. Poinsettias, if the stock 
is deficient, may still be inserted in small 
pots filled with sandy peat, plunged in bot- 


its influence. 





tom-heat. Indiarubbers and other things of 
which young stock is required will soon root 
now under suitable conditions of moisture, 
warmth, and shade. All plant-houses will 
require shade during hot, bright weather, but 
the shade should, if possible, be movable,as 
too much shade means weakly growth. 
Bright-leaved plants lose colour if too much 
shaded, and yet in very hot weather even 
Crotons must have a thin shade for two or 
three hours in the middle of the day; but 
the evil of permanent shading is felt—or, at 
least, seen—more in dull weather. Ferns 
and Palms want more shade than most 
things, though a shaded house should have 
enough ventilation to harden the foliage, 
otherwise the plants cannot be used for deco- 
ration without injury. 


Utilising sun-heat in forcing.—We never 
have too much sunshine, if we use the 
proper means for controlling and guiding 
Among the matters that re- 
quire careful study is the character of the 
house. A house with a high, steep-pitched 
roof is always difficult to manage, and I have, 
when I have had such houses to deal with, 
found. it advisable to use a thin shade to 
break up and scatter the sun’s rays. Gene- 
rally a double thickness of fishing-nets will 
do this, and the floors inside will require 
frequent damping, especially in the case of 
Peaches, Grapes, and Melons. It is useless 
trying to grow Cucumbers in such a house. 
A friend of ours had a house of this charac- 
ter for Cucumbers, and was compelled to 
take the roof off and reduce the pitch, and 
afterwards had no trouble. The sun will do 
its best forcing work in the afternoon, when 
the house is closed early with a saturated 
atmosphere, but if the house is kept closed in 
the morning, there will be trouble. 


Ripening Cranes.—The foliage should be 
large and leathery, and then there will be 
no necessity for extension of the sub-laterals 
—in fact, such extension, if the main leaves 
are sufficiently numerous and well-developed, 
will do harm. Under no circumstances can 
the foliage of sub-laterals do the work of 
the main foliage well, and, besides, the 
future of the Vines will suffer, as the bud 
at the base of a small leaf cannot produce a 
well-proportioned bunch next season. There 
must be abundant root-nioisture till the 
Grapes have received the finishing touches, 
and the atmospheric moisture and warmth 
should not be reduced abruptly, _ though 
more ventilation will be required, and the 
ventilators should be left open wide enough 
to ensure perfect motion in the at- 
mosphere without creating cold currents. 
This matter is carefully considered by our 
best Grape-growers in connection with the 
external conditions of the atmosphere. 


Little-grown fruits.—The Cuava.—This 
plant is interesting enough to grow only for 
its flowers and foliage, but it usually crops 
heavily, and the fruit makes nice jellies, and 
when a large dessert is required I have found 
Guavas, Passion-fruits, Cape Gooseberries, 
and home-grown Bananas very useful. The 
Guava is an evergreen shrub, and may be 
planted in a bed or border of loam, slightly 
enriched with manure. E. Hoppay. 





THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June 6th.—Late Tulips and the remainder 
of the spring-flowering plants have been re- 
moved from the beds, and planted in a 
north border to recuperate and the bulbs to 
ripen. The beds will be filled with Begonias 
and other suitable plants. One bed has 
been filled with Cannas, and later on we 
shall use Celosias to fill beds if required. 

June ?th.—All Peas are staked early, and 
Runner Beans are staked before they begin 
io run. Trenches are being made for Celery 
and Leeks. We have made another sowing 
of Marrow Peas. Later we shall sow what 
are termed second earlies, and finish about 
the first week in July with very early kinds. 

June Sth.—Azaleas which have made their 
growth have been moved to a cooler house to 
harden the young wood ready for going out- 
side in July. Potted off Bouvardia cuttings, 
and shifted on Poinsettias. Young plants of 
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Begonia Gloire de Lorraine have been 
potted off, and will be kept in the warm- 
house till established. Staking and tying 
Chrysanthemums. 


June 9th.—Chrysanthemums are _ being 
moved into their flowering pots. | Winter- 
flowering Carnations also will be potted 


into 6-inch and 7-inch pots, according to 
size, and moyed into cold pit, where the 
lights can be used in case of heavy rains. 
Otherwise ventilation will be free. Liquid- 
manure is used freely to Sweet Peas both 
under glass and also outside. 


June 10th.—Looked over Peach-trees on 


‘walls to remove a few more young shoots. 


The border is very dry, and a good soaking 
of water has been given, and a couple of 
inches of stable-manure has been placed on 
the border. This treatment may not be 
necessary everywhere, but in this position it 
is, and we have found benefit from it in pre- 
yious years. 

June 11th.—We have been moving some 
of the hardiest plants from the conservatory 
and grouping them outside, filling up with 
plants from other houses. A group of good 
plants of Schizanthus Wisetonensis makes a 
very pleasing feature, and the plants last 
some time. Cut Box edgings in flower-gar- 
den. Weeding and pegging down Verbenas 
and Heliotropes. 





THE TEMPLE SHOW. 
May 257TH, 26TH, AND 27TH. 

THe Temple Show has come and gone—the 
twenty-second annual exhibition of plants, 
fruits, and flowers, by the kind permission of 
the Treasurer and Benchers, under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Horticultural Society, in 
the Inner Temple Gardens, having been held 
on the above-named dates. The two first 
days of the show were very wet, and at times 
the rain fell in torrents. Despite this, the 
gardens and the exhibition tents were filled at 
times to overflowing, rendering the gangways 
impassable. Of the show itself, which each 
year we are wont to regard as better than 
the last, we have nothing but praise, not 
merely for its huge proportions and high 
quality of the exhibits generally, but equally 
for its varied character and that utter ab- 
sence of inferiority that has not been un- 
known in the past. Indeed, the Temple 
Show of to-day, as compared with that of a 
dozen years ago, marks distinct progress in 
quality and a great increase of exhibitors, 
too—steps in the right direction. 

Orchids were particularly good, and in this 
direction nothing claimed greater attention 
than the Vanda teres group from Mr, Leo- 
pold de Rothschild. The Roses were superb, 
the cool weather and abundant rains suiting 
these flowers exactly, and many of the grand- 
est blossoms remained gocd to the last. 
Cannas, Calceolarias, and the lovely Star 
Cinerarias from Reading were excellent. The 
Clematises from Woking have never been 
probably equalled. The hardy shrubs were 
both numerous and good, while the hardy 
plants and alpines were quite a feast of 
themselves. Yet, amid all the glory of a 
great show, and where all phases of garden- 
ing were well represented, we have to admit 
that no great outstanding novelty was seen 
—nothing, indeed, to cause crowds to gather 
or to create anything like a sensation. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, had a 
remarkable display in the Orchid tent of 
Calceolarias, Clarkias, the lovely star Cine 
rarias in pink, white, blue, and many other 
shades, together with sumptuous arrays of 
Begonias, Schizanthus retusus, and other 
things. The exhibits were arranged in 
groups of a half-circular character, and, 
with Grass banks fronting the groups, a mag- 
nificent display resulted. The Roses from 
Prince, of Oxford, were a picture of colour 
beauty, a large number of Rambler kinds 
being well displayed. From the Cap d’An- 
tibes (Riviera) R. Adnet. sent a remarkable 
display of hybrid Gerberas, embracing yel- 
low, buff, white, scarlet, pink, and other 
shades. Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert’s hardy 
Azaleas, always a feature in the Orchid 
tent, were more sumptuous and effective 
than ever before, creating a rare feast of 
beauty and wealth of colouring. Messrs. 
Bull and Sons displayed Hippeastrums in 





variety and a number of stove plants. The 
Roses from Mr. Chas. Turner, Slough, were 
very fine, such as the yellow-flowered Sou- 
venir de Pierre Notting and Florence Pem- 
berton standing out conspicuously. Hardy 


Rhododendrons from Messrs. J. Waterer and | 


Sons, Limited, Bagshot, were very fine, the 
superbly-flowered Pink Pearl creating quite 
a sensation. 
had a very fine group of Alocasias, Crotons, 
Caladiums, and other good stove plants, the 
whole forming an imposing display. 

Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, made a fine display of Clematises, 
Azaleas, and hardy flowering shrubs gene- 
rally, Styrax japonica, Hydrangeas, Wis- 
tarias in white and mauve, Clematis mon- 
tana rubens, and Tricuspidaria lanceolata 
being among the number. Andromeda spe- 
closa cassinefolia, with drooping bells, is 
a delightful plant. 
from Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, Gunners- 
bury Park (gardener, Mr. Reynolds) was one 
of the features of the show and of a rare 
magnificence, which has neyer been sur- 
passed. The Clematises from R. Smith and 
Co, Worcester, were of exceptional merit, 
the colours, pale, intense, or vivid, being 
quite exceptional. Roses from Paul and 
Sons, Cheshunt, were an especially fine fea- 
ture, Ramblers being in profusion, while 
others, as Mrs. Aaron Ward, Lena Schmidt 
Michel, a lovely semi-double pink-flowered 
H.T., are glorious Roses, while Queen of 
Spain, Rhea Reid, and the new single Ram- 
bler, Buttercup, were charming. It was, in- 
deed, a rare feast of colour and beauty in 
these popular flowers. ( 
bush and Sons, Highgate, had a wonderful 
display of Carnations, both Malmaison and 
perpetual kinds. Lady Coventry (Mal- 
maison) is a fine scarlet kind, very large, 
and finely Clove-scented. The Clematises 
from Messrs. George Jackman and _ Sons, 
Woking, included many superb kinds, as 
Ville de Lyon, La France, Fairy Queen, and 
Lanuginosa candida, the plants being su- 
perbly grown. Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, displayed magnificent groups of 


Orchids, Caladiums, Alocasias, Crotons, and | 


other plants. A bank of Caladiums from 
Messrs. Peed and Sons was very fine, and 
the colours exceedingly rich. The new 
American Pillar Rose from Messrs. Cannell 
was a picture of beauty charming in the 


extreme. Other Rambler Roses were also) 
fine. 
Roses from Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, 


Waltham Cross, were a great feature, Ram- 
bler and other kinds being in delightful pro- 
fusion, Margaret, a fine double H.T. of the 
colour of Mme. A. Chatenay, and Fairy, vir- 
tually a pure white Hiawatha, being noted 
among the novelties. 

The Carnation exhibits were good and 
numerous, and, in addition to those already 
mentioned, there were noted admirable dis- 
plays from Mr. Dutton, the American Car- 
nation Nursery, Sawbridgeworth, Mr. W. H. 
Page, Hampton, Messrs. R. H. Bath, 
Limited, Wisbech, Bell and Sheldon, Guern- 
sey, Mr. H. Burnett, also of Guernsey, who 
set up aremarkable lot of flowers, Mr. Waters, 
Baleombe, Sussex, and many other well- 
known growers of these flowers. 

The alpine and rock garden exhibits were 
particularly good, and quite surpassed any 
former exhibition of these plants. In making 
a selection of the best of these groups rather 
than giving in detail the whole of them, we 
should mention such excellent and naturally- 
conceived arrangements as that of Messrs. 
Backhouse and Son, of York, where skill and 
admirable taste in arrangement and the use 
of the choicest of alpine and rock plants were 
amply demonstrated. The Ramondias and 


Edraianthus were particularly good, and 
these, associated with flowering trees and 
shrubs, made a delightful exhibit, Messrs. 


Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, showed a 
rock and water garden of the highest excel- 
lence, the water and bog-loving plants, such 
as Cypripediums, Dodecatheons, and other 
plants being particularly fine. Another ex- 
ceptionally meritorious group of alpines was 
that from Mr. R. Farrer, Craven Nursery, 
Clapham, Lancaster, and which in reality 
was a miniature rock garden, deftly arranged 
with the choicest of alpines, Daphne rupes- 


Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, | 


The group of Vanda teres | 


Messrs. William Cut- | 
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tris, Edraianthus serpyllifolius, Androsaces, 
Primulas, Gentians, and Saxifrages all play- 
ing an important part in this paiticularly 
pleasing and naturally arranged group. Mr. 
M. Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, also had a 
choice lot of alpines in variety on natural 
rock, while in another direction Mr. Prichard 
had a fine display of hardy flowers generally. 


Herbaceous plants, bulbous and _ tuberous- 
rooted plants, were superbly shown by 
Messrs. Wallace and Co., Colchester, and 


here we noted magnificent groups of such 
Lilies as Martagon album, Browni, japonicum 
Colchesteri, tenuifolium, Hansoni, excelsum, 
and many others, including Ixias, early Gla- 
dioli, Incarvilleas, Eremuri, etc. Mr. Amos 
Perry, Enfield, also put up an excellent group 
of herbaceous plants, in which the Irises 
were a delightful feature, and worthy of much 
study. Messrs. Geo. Bunyard and Co., 
Maidstone, Messrs. Barr and Sons, King’s 
Acre Nursery, Hereford, Mr. Notcutt, and 
many others brought fine displays of her- 
baceous plants, while Messrs. Alex. Dick- 
son and Co., Belfast, Hogg and Robertson, 
Dublin, and R. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, 


| showed May-flowering and Darwin Tulips in 


great variety. The Roses from Mr. Mount, 
Canterbury, have never been more finely 
shown, and the superb examples of Mrs. J. 
Laing and Frau Karl Druschki were in every 
way excellent. A somewhat exceptional exhi- 
bit in the open was that of Messrs. J. Carter 
and Co., Holborn, who arranged a Japanese 


garden in very attractive fashion. Ferns, 
Cannas Phyllocacti Begonias,  Pelar- 
3 > J ? t=) 3 


goniums, and other showy groups were staged 
in plenty by various firms. Violas came from 
Mr. H. Crane, Highgate, Dobbie and Co., 
Rothesay, Baker’s, Wolverhampton, and the 
Messrs. Martindale, Sheffield, each of whom 
plants. 
Topiary work came from Messrs. Wm. Cut- 
bush and Son, Highgate, and dwarf Japanese 
trees from Messrs. Barr and other firms. 
Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, presented an 
array of alpines and Rhododendrons that 
might be envied of anyone growing these 
plants, and in each direction the exhibits 
were of a most representative character. The 
alpines alone were charming, the Rhododen- 
drons rich and varied. ‘The Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs, Elstree (gardener, Mr. Beckett), had 
a very fine exhibit of Streptocarpi in many 
shades of colour. Messrs. H. B. May and 
Sons displayed exotic and hardy Ferns and 
flowering plants. Messrs. Storrie and Storrie 
had a very fine lot of Polyanthuses and Auri- 
culas, and Messrs. Bees, Limited, Liverpool, 
brought several species of new hardy Pri- 
mulas of merit. In addition to the above, 
Sweet Peas and many other notable exhibits 
were staged, which, unfortunately, from lack 


| of space, we cannot mention. 


The shrub groups in the open were set up 


by such firms as Messrs. Jas. Veitch and 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, Cripps and Co., 


Tunbridge Wells, J. Cheal and Co., Messrs. 
Fromow and Sons, Chiswick, and others, and 
these were of a most representative charac- 
ter. 

Orchids have ever been a great feature of 
the Temple Shows, and in their way have 
created a sensation from year to year. We 
believe, however, that on no former occa- 
sion have these plants been so largely or so 
well shown as at this show, and we have 
but to say that such firms as the Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells, Mr. 
Richard Ashworth, « Manchester, Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath, 
Cypher and Sons, Cheltenttam, Sir Jeremiah 
Colman, Bart., Gatton Park, Reigate, his 
Grace the Duke of Marlborough, Mr, Leopold 
de Rothschild, Gunnersbury, and others were 
among the exhibitors on this occasion. These 
give some idea of the extent, variety, and 
wealth of beauty that obtained in these plants 
—indeed, we have rarely, if ever before, seen 
so glorious a display of these indescribably 
beautiful flowers. 

Messrs. Rivers and Son, Sawbridgeworth, 
showed fruit-trees in pots, all in rude health 
and bearing fine crops. We particularly 
noted the fine specimens of Cardinal Nec- 
tarine and Duke of York Peach, Cherries in 
many varieties were also excellent. Messrs. 
Laxton, Bedford, had Bedford Champion, 
Royal Sovereign, Rival, and Reward Straw- 
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berries, the fruits large and highly coloured. 
Peaches and Nectarines were also included. 
From Messrs. J. and F. Chatfield came 
plants in pots and gathered fruits of Royal 
Sovereign Strawberries. | Messrs. Bunyard 
and Co., Maidstone, had a collection of 
Apples. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, ex- 
hibited a fine collection of early vegetables, 
including Peas, Lettuces, Tomatoes, French 
Jeans, Potatoes, Turnips, ete. They also 
exhibited a very fine collection, in great 
variety, of Potatoes, which had been planted 
in frames on February 26th, and lifted on 
May 20th. The arrangement of these exhibits 
was worthy of all praise. From Mr. Dawes, 
Syderstone Nurseries, Norfolk, came a huge 
root of his Challenge Rhubarb, as also other 
varieties. Cucumbers and Tomatoes were 
shown by Mr. Mortimer, Farnham. The 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, Newbury, 
sent carly vegetables, such as Cauliflowers, 
Carrots, Potatoes, ete. 

A full list of awards will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of GARDENING, 17, ’urnival-street, Holborn, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PusLisuer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate picce of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some tiie in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do jot reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, ete.—Fuair examples 
of each subject—not more than four in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and Sruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Destroying woodlice (M. H.).—Cut some Pota- 
toes in half, scoop out a little from the centre, and 
lay them down the cut side under. The woodlice 
crawl under the Potato, and may be found in scores 
in-the morning. Another good plan is to wrap a 
boiled Potato in dry hay, put it into a small pot, 
and lay the pot on its side. The woodlice can then 
be easily destroyed in the morning by dropping them 
into a pail of boiling water. You should thoroughly 
drench with boiling water any places where you think 
the woodlice are. 

Unhealthy plant-leaves (I. C.).—The leaves of 
plants, Fuchsias, Melons, ete., sent are infested with 
thrips, red-spider, and green-fly. Fumigate lightly 
and frequently with Tobacco, and syringe frequently 
and freely with clean, soft water, and also with 
water in which some soft-soap and Tobacco have 
been mixed. Probably, also, some of the plants have 
been allowed to become dry at the root, and the 
atmosphere of the house has been too hot and dry. 
Prompt measures must be taken as directed or the 
plants will be ruined. 

Growth of Auriculas (S. F,).—Auriculas from 
seed or from side-shoots are always slow growers. 
The very coarse varieties usually flower somewhat more 
quickly than do those of higher quality. Generally, 
however, if seeds be sown in shallow pans or boxes 
a month after they are ripe, germination of seed and 
growth of seedlings are quicker than is the case when 
seed is held over till the following spring. Auricula- 
seed is hard shelled, and the harder the coat, the 
longer the time occupied in becoming soft to enable 
growth to follow. When seed is thus sown in 
August, the seedlings, if kept a little dry during the 
winter, then in the spring dibbled out into a nursery 
bed on fairly good soil, should carry flowers the 
following spring. The flowers you mention are of 
very good size, and if they have clear golden centres 
should be very effective. Judging by what you tell 
us, you seem to be a very successful amateur 
gardener. 

Palm failing (W.).—It is impossible to assign a 
reason for your Palm dying. When Palms are grown 
in nurseries for sale they are often kept in hot- 
houses, the atmosphere of which is heavily charged 
with moisture, and at the same time they are shaded 
from nearly all sunshine. This is done in order to 
make them grow as quickly as possible, but the draw- 
back is that they often suffer greatly when removed 
to a cooler structure or into a dwelling-house. Gener- 
ally speaking, Palms need a soil composed of two 
parts loam to one of leaf-mould and a little sand, a 
fairly close rather than a draughty structure, fre- 
quent syringing, and shading from all direct’ sun- 
shine. No hard-and-fast line can be laid down when 
your Palm should be watered, as that is influenced by 
weather, position, and other particulars. It may, 
however, need water about once a week in the 
winter, twice a week now, and perhaps in the height 
of the summer every day will not be too much. The 
condition of the soil must be your guide in this re- 
spect, for enough water should be given to keep the 
soil fairly moist, but not at all in a soddened state. 


| stoutest or most woody leafage, hence takes longer 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Cutting down Laurustinus (S. P. B.).—The 
best time to cut down the Laurustinus is early in 
May, but you may do so now, and thus save a 
season. You ought to mulch the plants well with 
some rotten manure and water freely if the weather 
is dry to encourage growth. On the growth made 
will depend the flowering next season. 

Ivy growth turning yellow (W. T.).—The 
cause of the young growth of your Ivy turning yellow 
may be a sportive tendency in the plant—a not alto- 
gether unusual occurrence with the larger forms of 
Ivy; but it is more likely to occur through the 
poverty of the soil. To induce the growth to assume 
its natural colour you must enrich the soil by taking 
away some of the exhausted material and replacing 
it with something better. Half rotten manure and 
half soil mixed together should be laid round the 
roots to as far as the roots extend. 

Propagating Aucubas (S. Filton).—Half-ripened 
wood makes the best cuttings, and August and Sep- 
tember are the best months for increasing in this way. 
Cut off as many branches as can be spared from the 
old plants, and divide them into pieces having two 
or three eyes each, and also one or more leaves. 
For these prepare a cold-frame or border at the base 
of a wall, wooden fence, or hedge. Mix a good deal 
of sand and some leaf-mould with the soil, and in 
this insert the cuttings pretty thickly and firmly. 
If in frames, cover with sashes and shade from sun- 
shine; but, if in borders, handlights should be em- 
ployed. Here they may remain till the following 
April or May, when most of them will be rooted, and 
may then be transferred in lines to sheltered posi- 
tions out-of-doors, and, when well established, they 
may in the autumn be moved to their permanent 
quarters. Many people nip out the point of the 
cuttings so as to induce them to throw out two or 
three shoots instead of one. It is more than likely 
that your soil is far too heavy. You did not make 
it light enough by adding sand and leaf-soil, and you 
would have had more success had you covered with 
handlights. Kindly send a few of the cuttings 
that have failed and we may then be able to decide 
as to the cause of failure to root. 


FRUIT. 


Packing Strawberries (N.).—There is no better 
way of packing Strawberries to travel by parcel post 
than in single layers in light and strong tin boxes, 
each box to contain one layer of fruit. The Straw- 
berries should be wrapped singly in a Strawberry- 
leaf, which should have been gathered some time pre- 
viously, so that it has become somewhat soft and 
withered. A sufficient number of the leaves should 
be placed over the fruit to ensure the lid fitting 
down tightly when the box is closed; this firm pack- 
ing will prevent the fruit from moving and becoming 
bruised. The fruit should be gathered very early in 
the morning before it has become heated by the sun, 
and it should always be packed in a dry state. 


VEGETABLES. 


Making leaf-mould (J. R. §S.).—Laurel and 
Holly-leaves will, in course of time, decay and be- 
come mould, and when that takes place the product 
of their decay may be useful; but they form so small 
a portion of the trees of the earth that the supply 
from that source must be exceedingly limited. The 
best leaf-mould comes from the leaves of the Oak and 
Beech, and there is no better way of preparing it 
than to make them into a hotbed, taking a erop of 
Potatoes off the bed, and afterwards filling the frame 
with Cauliflowers, Cucumbers, or Tomatoes. The 
necessary watering of the plants will hasten decay. 

Vegetable refuse as manure (S. F.).—Generally 
wherever trees or shrubs are grown, if the conditions 
be healthy, the density or nature of the leafage is 
very much the same. Of:trees, the Oak produces the 


to decay than do the leaves of such a town tree as 
the Lime. Grass, again, differs little in character or 
structure if grown in ample sunlight. It is the sun 
which makes 60 much difference to Grass texture. 
Of course, such substances as mown lawn Grass, 
leaves, garden-refuse, or green crops like Turnips, 
Rape, or Tares, all, when buried in the soil, very 
quickly rot, and are at once available as plant food. 
Thus it is that vegetable matter dug in as manure 
is so good for crops. Plants grown on a stiff clay, if 
it be at all sour, close, or waterlogged, or badly 
aérated, cannot be so good as those grown in porous 
soils that are sweet. Certainly use vegetable matter 
freely, but use some artificial manures, phosphates, 
and potash with it. 

Diseased Pea-plants (Battle-road, Worcester).— 
The appearance of the Pea-plants sent rather indi- 
cates an attack of the tiny sucking insects thrips 
than anything else. But the plants also look thin 
and weak and as though pulled from a rather thick 
sowing. When the weather is hot and dry, and Peas 
are thick in the rows, then insect attacks, such as 
thrips and spider, both minute insects, prey upon the 
plant sap and suck it dry. The dry seed Peas gent 
you name Autocrat, whilst the plants sent are 
Gradus. Were there spots on the seed Peas sown of 
Gradus similar to those shown on the seed Peas now 
sent? If that were so, then there may be some con- 
nection with the Peas so spotted and the diseased 
plants. In any case, the few seed Peas sent shall be 
placed where they can be microscopically examined, 
and if there be fungus, then that developed. The 
matter is interesting, and further reference will be 
made to it later on. 

Sizes of seed Potato-tubers (A. K., Longford). 
—It is rather late to inquire as to the sizes of 
Potato-sets, as before now planting should have 
been completed. In England the planting of whole 
sets in preference to cut sets is favoured, and whole 
sets, ranging from 2} oz. to 3 oz., are found to be at 
once the most economical, because they are below 
ordinary table size, and because, also, they will throw 
one or two stems, quite enough to a plant, and 
just as strong as will sets of double the weight. 


= = = ———~ 


they should be cut twenty-four hours before plant-| 
ing—not crosswise, but from the centre of the eye | 
or sprout end, right through the middle. It is well | 
at once to dust the cut surfaces with slacked lime to 
dry them off quickly. The number of shoots thrown | 
by a set depends on the number of eyes on it, but 
two stems are ample. A rood is a quarter of an 
acre of ground, and should take about twelve bushels | 
of medium-sized Potatoes, in rows 2 feet apart. | 

Outdoor Tomatoes (P. S. Hill).—There is always | 
an amount of uncertainty in respect to growing 
Tomatoes out-of-doors, as much depends upon the 
season; but much may be done in forwarding the | 
plants and in helping the trusses of fruit already 
formed. Locality has, of course, a deal to do with 
the success or otherwise of the crop, growers in the 
south standing much the best chance; but it behoveg 
all to adopt the long-rod system of cultivation, con- 
fining the energies of the plants to the production of 
trusses of fruit near the main stem, aiding those in 
ripening rather than seeking to encourage a number 
of lateral growths, which inevitably mean that in 
the autumn the plants are burdened with a lot of 
useless wood and undeveloped fruit. It is, therefore, 
advisable to continue to pinch off side-shoots as fast 
as they appear, to give stimulants now and again, 
and make much of south walls, where plants that 
are in pots should be placed. These planted out 
should be properly staked and be kept free from 
other plants, so that the sun may get at the trusses. 
The mutilation of foliage serves no good purpose, 
but tying the leaves back and thus exposing bunches 
of fruit to the sun will aid in ripening them. At the 
back end of a season, whilst there is still a quantity 
of green fruit, ripening may also be hastened by 
bringing into use frame-lights and placing over them, 
especially in the case of plants on walls. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





Tyro.—The failure of the Azalea mollis is due to 
their having been potted in “ yellow loam.” You 
ought to have used peat, or if you could not procure 
that, then used leaf-soil to which some loam could have 
been added.——W. D.—1, You may either sow in the 
autumn or the spring, all depending on the time you 
receive them. Sow in boxes or pans, and stand in a 
cold-frame. 2, Aubrietia may be increased by cut- 
tings in the autumn or you may divide after flower- 
ing. The Saxifrages may be divided also after flower- 
ing.——Addiscombe.—Yes; the soil you refer to 
should answer well for Apple growing. You will have 
to be careful that the roots do not go down into the 
gravel. To do this encourage the fibrous roots on 
the surface by frequent mulchings.——Perplexed.— 
Without further particulars as to treatment, the 
only conclusion we can come to is that the Vines have 
been overcropped.——L. R. C.—You cannot do better 
than get ‘‘The Vegetable Garden,” by M.M. Vilmoria 
Andrieux et Cie., of Paris. John Murray, Albemarle- 
street, London, W.——Heather.—Kindly tell us what 
the Heather is to which you refer—whether a hardy 
Erica or. a greenhouse kind.——R. L. Sinclair.—May 
be very useful in the garden for decoration, but as 
a florist’s flower of no value whatever, being much 
too coarse and lacking the points of a good Auricula. 
The fact of the flowers losing colour is all against them. 


——James Smith.—Edward Mawley, Rosebank, Berk- 
hampstead, Herts.——Miss. F. White.—See the notes 


on Gentiana acaulis in this week’s issue, page 319. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


_Names of plants.—M. A. B.—Cereus speciosis- 
simus.——K, Howth.—Ornithogalum umbellatum.—— 
Arbor.—Weigela rosea.——Arbor.—The Shad Bush 
(Amelanchier canadensis).——G@. W. Massey.—Scilla 
hispanica (syn. 8. campauulata).—— W.—1, Meadow 
Saxifrage (Saxifrage granulata); 2, Scilla peruviana: 
3, Corydalis bulbosa; 4, Lithospermum postratum.—-— 
D.T.—1, Megasea cordifolia; 2,Sedum acre; 8, Doreni- 
cum caucasicum; 4, Saxifraga anacampseros.—-— 
R. F.—1, Saxifraga muscoides; 2, Iberis semperflorens: 
3, Epimedium pinnatum; 4, White Perennial Camnuy- 
tuft (Iberis semperflorens).—— W. B.—1, The Bird 
Cherry (Prunus Padus); 2, Viburnum Opulus sterile; 
3, Berberis Darwini; 4, Berberis dulcis.——H. G.—1, 
Diplacus — glutinosus; 2, Begonia  ascoteisis; 3, 
Primula Sieboldi; 4, Chlorophytum elatum.——W. C. 
—1, The Bird Cherry. (Prunus Padus); 2, Acer Ne- 
gundo variegatum; 3, Ribes aureum; 4, Berberis 
stenophylla.——A. Horton.—1, Saxifraga Fergu- 
soni; 2, 8S. moschata; 3, S. pedatifida; 4, S. muscoides 
atropurpurea.——P, H. Essex.—The Bird Cherry 
(Prunus Padus).——A. M. W.—Tellima grandiflora. 
——H. Hockin.—Geranium macrorrhizon.——M. F. E. 
—Spirea prunifolia flore-pleno.——Mrs. Pinkerton.— 
The Cretan Mullein (Celsia cretica).——Tor.—Styrax 
japonica.——O. Prescott.—1 and 2, Azalea pontica; 
3, One of the many hybrid forms that have been 
raised by crossing a pontica with the American wild 
varieties, like nudiflora, viscosa, etc. Yes; the plants 
will do well in partial shade—in fact, an ideal posi- 
tion for them. You will find, on page 313, an article 


dealing with these plants.——H. J. W.—Selaginella 


Kraussiana aurea. 





Special to readers of * Gardening Tllus- 
trated.’’—We have available a number of boxes of 
attractive stationery, Princess size (each containing 


20 sheets of note paper and 20 envelopes), and for 


advertisement purposes are prepared to.send one of 
these boxes to any reader of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
for use in his or her correspondence with advertisers 
and personal friends. There will be no charge what- 


ever for the above, each box being delivered free by 


post. Any applicant desiring a box will please cut 


out this paragraph, attach it to a letter or post-card, 
fill in full name and address, and forward the same 
to Manager, Stationery Department, GARDENING IL- 
LUSTRATED Office, 17, Furnival-street, London, E.C., 
when one of the boxes of stationery will be forwarded 





But if the sets be of from 6 oz. to 8 oz. in weight, 





The leaves may be washed with soapy water. 


and those would be too large to plant whole, then 


with as little delay as possible. The first applications 
ce arrive will, of course, be the first to receive atten- 
ion, 
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FRUIT. 


PEACHES ON OPEN WALLS. 


NSECT pests have given a deal of trouble to 
ie Peach-grower this season, the cold 
asterly winds and drought aiding these at- 
wks very materially. The trees were very 
(te in coming into bloom this year. Despite 
ve fact that frosty nights and cold winds 
ave been so prevalent, leaf-blister has 
ot been so much in evidence as_ usual. 
‘his may be due in a measure to the 
ry state of the atmosphere. Spraying with 
arious insecticides has been necessary, and 
ven this has not been efficacious. The 
ttack has been so vigorous that to make 
ie liquid sprayings effective it has been ne- 
ssary to first remove the most severely 
atled of the young and tender leaves. It 
ight be reasonably inferred that the re- 
oval of young foliage must in some degree 
‘pple the progress of the trees’ growth ; 
ut the less evil of the two, no doubt, is 
und in the removal of the worst affected 
‘the leaves prior to syringing. Unless the 
rogress of the aphis attack can be stayed 
wly, the trees become hopelessly crippled, 
id the crop lost. Not only are this year’s 
ypes shattered, but succeeding years show 
as injury. It is advisable in such seasons 
‘allow more time in dealing with the re- 
oval or disbudding of the superfluous 
wots of Peaches and Nectarines. When a 
idly-infested shoot can be removed and its 
ace occupied by a reserve shoot, there is at 
ice a Saving of time and material and a 
responding economy in the necessary 
raying to follow. It is important in the 
moval and manipulation of these insect- 
fested shoots that a basket be employed 
ierein to place the leaves so that they can 
' carried away and destroyed. To simply 
uck the leaves from the trees and allow 
e infested particles to fall on the ground 
vuld court further trouble, because the in- 
ets will quickly regain a position on the 
2e8, 
Given reasonable care and_ attention, 
-ach-trees' soon make up any loss these 
ring invasions incur, but in a season like 
@ present, when growth and crop are 
ready late, frequent attention is necessary 
Stay undue, and otherwise persistent, en- 
yachment of the aphis tribes. In the case 
trees not over vigorous a little help from 
2 liquid-manure tank or some suitable arti- 
lal manure will do much towards a restora- 
in of lost force, due to excessive leaf re- 
als. It would not only aid this restora- 
n of leaf; but the crop, if there is one, 
uld benefit also. Beside the usual thin- 
ig of the summer growth, there is the re- 
ction of the fruit when these are over- 
ntiful. Peaches often set too freely, and 
less the grower carefully thins, the quality 
1 only be second-rate when the fruit 
tures. It is not possible to get these fruits 
» large, but it is an easy matter to have 





‘m under-sized, and nothing contributes 


to this so much as over-cropping. An old 


| recognised rule says one fruit to a square 


foot of tree-surface constitutes a good crop. 
Much depends on local circumstances as to 
the crop permissible. It is, therefore, the 
better policy to be cautious in the removel 
of the surplus fruits. A mulching with 
strawy manure is a great incentive to health 
and vigour in cases where the soil is light 
and much influenced by summer weather. 
Heavy, clayey land does not call so much for 
surface coatings. In most cases it is ad- 
vantageous to mulch whether the soil be 
heavy or light. In light soil much labour 
in watering is saved by a manure mulch. 
WEst WILTS. 





PHE DOUBLE GRAFTING OF FRUIT. 
TREES. 


IN an article on the double grafting of fruit- 
trees, its value, and its effects, M. Pierre 
Passy, in the Revue Horticole, takes the 
point of view of the possible effect on vegeta- 
tion of the ultimate graft. Double grafting, 
he explains, is the inoculation of an ultimate 
productive graft—sometimes of many grafts 
—on a first intermediary graft. This inter- 
mediary graft—or intermediary stock, as it is 
in relation to the ultimate graft—can be re- 
duced to a very short fragment, abso- 
lutely unpreductive, and _ destitute of 
any elaborating organ, such as an 
intermediate stem, for instance; or it 
may be of greater or less extent, and, 
if in active growth, may help in the gene- 
ral elaboration by means of its leaf organs. 
It may even claim to be, in a more complete 
way, productive, like the ultimate graft itself. 

The effects of double grafting will vary ac- 
cording to the intention of those who do it. 
Often it is the suppression of an undesirable 
stock, or as a speedier and surer way of pro- 
curing’a marketable tree. The natural Pear 
stock obtained from seed makes a thorny and 
difficult stock—often, too, productive of 
twisted branches. By grafting low down, 
very young stocks of the wild tree, with a 
bud taken from a vigorous, straight-growing, 
well-timbered variety of Pear-tree, the nur- 
seryman gets rid of the wild plant at start- 
ing, and obtains in a few years a fine stem, 
which, if head-grafted with a fruitful variety, 
produces a good, marketable tree. As re- 
gards Plum-trees, the Myrobalan, much used 
by nurserymen, but productive of irregular 
and thorny stems, is grafted low down with 
Krasensky, Damas, Montlignon, and other 
kinds, which quickly produce fine, straight 
stems. The Aubépine, slow to form a stem, 
and very thorny, is grafted on the Mespilus 
Smithi, or an analagous kind, which forms 
a much quicker, straighter, and more robust 
stem, capable of receiving the Medlar. The 
object in such cases is completely obtained. 
Is it, therefore, to be assumed that the 
planter will always find complete satisfac- 
tion in trees so formed? Not necessarily ; 
as it may happen—and does happen, in fact 


—that some intermediary grafts have not the 
strength and hardiness that belong to the 
parent stock. The stems of the natural Pear, 
though less attractive to the eye, are often 
more resistant than those obtained from the 
intermediate graft, though it is true that a 
judicious choice of an intermediary variety 
may guard against these defects. 

In the case of Apple-trees, it is essential 
to pay particular attention to the quality of 
resistance to frost. When ths top of a tree 
is destroyed by frost, the stem, if intact, can 
be regrafted, or it may be productive, in its 
turn, of a fruitful variety. Resistance to 
canker caused by nectria is likewise impor- 
tant, and in regard to this there is great 
divergency. 

The nurseryman and planter are enabled, 
by practising double grafting, to look 
for the development on a _ given stock 
of a species or _ variety which — asso- 
ciates badly with that stock. By placing 
on the initial stock an _ intermediary 
graft which associates well with the stock, 
and, on the other hand, is quite fit to re- 
ceive the ultimate graft, the difficulty is over- 
come, the ultimate graft enjoying the 
advantages of the initial stock, while develop- 
ing in a regular manner. And here, again, 
the object aimed at is attained. The length 
and extent of the intermediary graft are not 
important. Provided the point of the ulti- 
mate graft be not absolutely contiguous to 
the point of the primitive graft, so that the 
two pads do not infringe on each other, the 
result will be good. The sole purpose of the 
intermediary graft is to ensure the union; 
it is a conduit-pipe and nothing more, and it 
suffices if it fulfils this function. 

Certain varieties of Pear-trees, grafted on 
the Quince, unite badly, yielding easily to 
wind-pressure or the weight of fruit, or 


ing. By grafting on the Quince a variety of 
Pear growing well on the Quince, and form- 
ing a slender pad, such as Curé, Jaminette, 
Bergamote Bufo, Beurré Diel, etc., this diffi- 
culty is got over, since varieties that do not 
take well to the Quince always unite well 
with the variety of intermediary Pear, and so 
the free circulation of sap, the solidity of the 
entire tree, and, in fine, its good development 
and long living, are assured. 

Double grafting has often been recom- 
mended and practised, with the object of in- 
creasing the vigour of certain weak varieties, 
or varieties which fruit too freely, to the 
detriment of the growth of the wood. Here 
it may be asked: Does double grafting in- 
crease the vigour of weak or too fruitful 
varieties? Unhesitatingly we answer: Yes; 
but with this proviso, that it depends on how 
it is done. In effect, practised, as it often 
is in nurseries, by the ultimate graft being 
placed on an intermediary graft, innocent of 
any vegetation of its own, at a very short 
distance from the union with the vigorous 
intermediary variety—in that case the double 
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graft is quite incapable of giving strength 
to the fructifying graft. The intermediary 
graft is, in fact, reduced to a very short 
fragment, with no individual life, but 
nourished by the root system of the stock 
and by the leaf system of the graft. Its réle 
is, therefore, nil. But it is otherwise if the 
intermediary stock keeps a certain length, 
and is furnished with elaborating organs. 
These latter, by their special fitness im- 
part to the entirety of the grafted plant a 
strength in proportion to their suitability, 
and increase the general strength of the 
whole, to the profit of the ultimate graft. 
Care, however, must be taken to see that the 
intermediary graft does not supplant the ulti- 
mate graft as a consequence of an undue 
swelling of its aérial parts tending to absorb 
the whole of the sap drawn by the roots from 
the original stock. Constant 
pinching, and pruning will prevent the ex- 
travagant development of shoots on the 
intermediary graft, and allow of the regular 
distribution of the sap, to the profit of the 
weak graft. Double grafting has been particu- 
larly recommended for certain varieties of 
Pear, notably Doyenné D’Hiver, which on the 
Quince sometimes makes poor growth, and 
is apt to be slow at starting. Intermediary 
stocks, such as Curé, Jaminette, etc., have 
been recommended. 

To sum up, double grafting, rationally 
carried out, permits of the temporary sub- 
stitution of an intermediary graft for 
an initial stock, which, in relation to the 
ultimate graft, will play the part of in- 
termediary stock, the object being either 
to obtain more marketable trees, or to ensure 
perfect union between the grafts and the 
etock, or, lastly, strengthen the development 
of naturally weak and delicate varieties. 
One must not, however, exaggerate the 
necessity for double grafting, which has 
sometimes been indicated as necessary in 
eases in which it was, in fact, superfluous. 





BIG-BUD ON BLACK CURRANTS. 


THIs troublesome pest exists in many gar- 
dens where it is not suspected, the owners 
thereof having no experience of the pest, 
nor the dire effects of its presence. I in- 
spected quite recently an amateur’s garden, 
which had its plot of Black Currants, and, 
without inquiry, evidence was volunteered 
innocently giving a clue to gall-mite infesta- 
tion. Only a casual investigation showed 
clearly that the trouble came from an attack 
of the “big-bud.’’ This pest has been 
known for some years to exist among Black 
Currant plantations. It is now sixteen years 
since a purchase of new stock introduced the 
pest, and, though isolated from old planta- 
tions, it did not localise the trouble. I 
have bought others since, from other sources, 
and the American Giant, said to be proof 
against attack, but, no matter what kind is 
planted, all are attacked. The only winter 
treatment is the removing of the swollen buds 
and burning them, and this has been assi- 
duously followed from year to year without 
any success. Many instances are on record 
where the bushes have been cut down close 
to the soil and burnt with the hope of clear- 
ing out the enemy, in some cases success- 
fully, in others not. There is little hope 
for the grower who has infested bushes, and 
does not make some effort, winter or sum- 
mer, to effect a riddance, and, though the 
winter bud-picking may not prove a success, 
much can be done to mitigate the trouble by 
such means. It is claimed that a periodical 
spraying through the months of April, May, 
and June with soft-soap and Quassia will 
destroy the mite in its active state. Messrs. 
Wood and Son supply a preparation—gall- 
mite grease—which is readily mixed with 
water for spraying at that season, and I 
am hoping that by winter bud-picking and 
spraying with this preparation, to once 
again have clear stocks. Black Currants 
are held in such universal favour that it is 
well worth some effort to obtain full crops. 
That there is a serious shortage is mani- 
fested in even the local markets in summer, 
and it is equally clear that clean plantations 
are even now found scattered about the 
country, especially in cottage gardens, where 
new bushes are never bought in. W. 
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| it is carrying and their condition. 


NOTES ON GRAPE CULTURE. 


WHEN the question, ‘‘Why do my Grapes 
shank?” is put to me, I invariably reply that 
it is impossible to give a definite answer 
without knowing the life-history of the Vines. 
Shanking will never occur unless the energies 
of the Vine are in some way lowered. It is 
quite true that even under high culture 
shanking will sometimes occur, but nine 
times out of ten it would be found that the 
grower has attempted too much. Relying on 
the vigour of his Vines and his cultural skill, 
he has unduly taxed their fruit-producing 
powers. The effect of the strain may not be 
apparent for some years, but the time will 
come when the effects of overwork make 
themselves seen. Only partially resting the 
Vines will restore them to their normal con- 


ditions. The number of bunches must be re- 
duced. It is a good plan to put a label on 


each Vine, with the number of bunches which 
This will 
serve as a guide for the following year, and 
make the work of allotting to each Vine the 
number of bunches it is capable of carrying 
comparatively easy. In some _ instances 
nothing short of bringing the roots nearer 
the surface will restore waning energies. The 
best cultural skill ean never produce good 
Grapes on Vines which have no fibrous roots 
within 8 feet or 4 feet of the surface, and 
when the natural drainage is defective, so 
that even the summer sun cannot thoroughly 


| warm it, the production of good Grapes is a 


hopeless task. I have some Alicantes which 
for some years bore good crops of marketable 
bunches, but, owing to a neighbouring land- 
owner piping in a watercourse in a faulty 
manner, they were so seriously injured that 
they came into an almost barren condition. 
The error was ultimately remedied, but I was 
obliged to take out the old soil, bring up the 
roots, and relay them in good soil. The first 
year I got nothing worth speaking of, the 
second year there was a great improvement, 
and this season no Vines could look more 
healthy, all the stronger shoots showing two 
bunches. When TI lifted them I notched the 
roots here and there, and put peat round the 
cuts. This year I examined some of them, 
and found that new roots had issued from the 
old roots where I notched them. Judging 
from appearances, I am likely to take better 
crops from those Vines than I have done for 
a good many years. Last season very few 
berries shanked, and I fancy that if I avoid 
over-cropping, shanking will not trouble me 
much in the future. 

MiLpEw.—Inactivity of the roots, cold 
draughts, poverty, and want of moisture at a 
critical time, will bring on this disease, which, 
if allowed a free run for two or three weeks, 
will play havoc with the crop. Only generous 
culture will keep it at bay, or enable the 
grower to easily rid himself of it should it 
appear. Cold draughts, in combination with 
drought at the roots, will cause a very bad 
attack, and, should the conditions be re- 
versed, the result will be identical. Stagnant 
moisture at the roots and a stagnant atmos- 
phere will, in the course of a short+ period, 
set up conditions which will render the Vines 
an easy prey to this scourge. As a rule, 
mildew makes its appearance just as the 
berries begin to form their seeds, commonly 
called ‘‘stoning time.’’ If the Vines are in 
good order, and the atmospheric conditions 
are right, the timely application of sulphur 
will stop its progress. 

RED SPIDER is a fearful scourge when once 
it gets a firm hold. This minute insect, if 
examined under a lens, will be seen running 
over the under surface of the leaves exactly 
as small crabs do on the seashore. It sucks 
the juices, stops circulation, and, unchecked, 
will ruin any Vine on which it gets thoroughly 
established. In a general way, red-spider 
does not feel at home on well-fed Vines. The 
vital forces have to be in some way lowered 
before it can fix itself firmly. Plenty of food, 
with roots in good condition, and effective 
ventilation in hot weather, are the great es- 
sentials to be borne in mind. In some localli- 
ties the Vines seem to suffer more from this 
pest than others, and in spite of all the care 
that may be taken, it will frequently make its 
appearance just as the berries begin to 
colour, Some market growers have a drastic 





way of dealing with it. They paint the pipes 
thickly with sulphur, and heat them to thei)’ 
utmost capacity at night. ‘This fills the hous¢ 
with the fumes, and annihilates the spider 
Amateurs and Grape-growers generally wi] 
not, however, care to employ such extrem, 
measures, but something must be done. Thy 
safest and easiest way in the long run is & 
sponge the leaves with soapy water as soon ai 
they are infested. 

SETTING THE BERRIES.—The Hamburg! 
sets naturally so freely that the assistance 9| 
the grower is not needed. With respect to th, 
Alicante and Muscat and several other kind 
there is an element of uncertainty which ha 
to be borne in mind if a perfect set is desired 
If very hot, sunshiny weather occurs 4) 
blooming-time, the pollen will fly freely 
but should it be catchy, with dull interyals 
it is well to draw the hand over each bunel 
every morning when the sun has been on th 
house about an hour, BYFLEE?, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Peach-trees unhealthy.—I am writing to see j 
you can give me any information about my Peach 
trees. I have a cold-house. About three years ag 
the trees commenced shedding their leaves in May 
The first tree looked very healthy, when, withow 
any warning the leaves commenced to fall, and 
tried everything; but they continued to fall, and th) 
disease spread through the entire house, and now 
have it every year. Some of the leaves go yellow a 
the tips, and some have purple blotches on them 
and they drop off with the slightest shake. I hay 
shifted some of the trees and planted some in fres} 
soil, but no good—they go the same. The trees seen 
to outgrow it a bit by the end of summer, but, 6 
course, the fruit cannot come to perfection. I hay 
sprayed the trees with ammoniated mixture ¢ 
copper and sulphide of potassium, to no effect. 
have tried different things at the roots, but all fail. 
The roots seem to rot, and some that grow seem } 
form fleshy, soft, and watery roots, that die. Th 
border is on a chalk and hearthstone subsoil, so 
do not think it can be the drainage in fault. Th 
soil is a dark loam. I have mixed mortar rubble wit 
it. I have some trees on border outside the hous 
and they go just the same. It seems a Ver 
mysterious disease indeed, and I cannot get any il 
formation regarding same. I shall be very thankfi 
if you can oblige me with any advice.—PERPLEXED. 
[This query ought to have been accom 
panied by a sample of yellow leaves. It ma 
be a case of ‘‘yellows,’’ a disease usuall 
brought about by faultry culture, more espt 
cially in the direction of taking no measure 
to prevent undue deep root action, or if ma 
be that the trees are badly infested by ret 
spider. If it is the yellows, the leaves at th 
points of the young branches never becom 
green, but are yellow from the first. Shoul 
it be only red-spider, the case is nots 
serious. When the roots are driven b 
faulty surface culture into the lowest pai 
of a deep border—many of them finding thei 
way into an unkindly subsoil—they are ov 
of reach of all the influences that tend t 
promote healthy progress. Those deep-rut 
ning roots form few or no fibres, and fail t 
absorb and transmit to the leaves food tha 
can be assimilated and turned to good at 
count. As a consequence of this want—mor 
particularly of mineral food—there 18 
marked absence of chlorophyll in the leaves 
and the trees are neither agreeable to loo 
upon nor serviceable. Frequent lifting ¢ 
the roots and relaying them in fresh cow 
post of a loamy nature are also the best ef 
ventives of yellows. Mixing a little 600° 
with the soil has also been recommended | 
a cure for yellows. Very bad cases fA) 


’ 


may be met by carefully and completely litt 
ing the trees, pruning the roots, and relay 
ing them in fresh compost much nearer t 
the surface than heretofore.  Moderatel 
bad cases can be obviated by lifting the root 
on one side of the tree, relaying m fres) 
compost this year, treating the other hal 
similarly next year. Once the roots ¢ 
be got into and kept in a thoroughly activ 
state near the surface, there will be little 0 
nothing of the yellows observable. a) 
deners are apt to form too deep borders # 
depth of 2 feet of good soil is ample. It 
be that the trouble is due to unsuitab 
stocks, which, owing to the demand for tree 
nowadays, are frequently used. Perhal 
some of our readers may be able to help % 


correspondent. | 


be Natale Soe . 

Will correspondents and advertisers kindl, 
note that our telephone number iz 10402 Central’ 
GaRDENING InLusTRATED, 17, Furnival-sir® 
London, H.C. ? | 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HERBACEOUS PAZONIES. 
OF hardy flowers in the open ground at the 
present time, there are none so beautiful as 
herbaceous Pzeonies. Among the flowers will 
be found every conceivable shade of crimson, 
purple, lake, cerise, carmine, together with 
the equally beautiful and more delicate 
shades of rose, pink, blush, flesh, and satin- 
rose. And then there are those with sulphur 
tints, as well as those of pure and spotless 
whiteness. Fine massive white varieties 
exist, too, as in the case of feStiva maxima, 
having some of the inner petals occasionally 
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| 
plants take to grow into size after planting. | 
This varies from three to five years, accord- 
ing to the size of the plants themselves, 
This fact, again, may in not a few instances 
prevent their being planted in the open beds 
in the first instance, which is by far the best 
place for them; and, consequently, they are 
for the time being grown in the reserve 
ground till sufficiently large to occupy per- 
manent beds. This, however, is a mistake, 
and involves replanting them, which means | 
the loss of one year more. TVrequently they 
may be seen in shrubberies with scores of | 
thin flowerless growths in them, causing an- | 
nual disappointment to their owners. The 
worst place for Ponies is the shrubbery, 








Peony Lady Crichton, 


margined and sometimes flaked with carmine. 
This is so good and distinct that no collec- 
tion is complete without it. Independently 
of the distinctive shades of colour above 
named, many varieties combine two or more 
shades. Another very pleasing feature to be 
found in many kinds is their fragrance, in no 
case overpowering, thus adding an additional 
charm to a group of plants which in their 
day are without an equal in the hardy-flower 
garden. But, with all their beauty, it can 
hardly be said that Pzonies have had either 
the popularity or the general cultivation to 
which they are justly entitled, for it is rarely 
one meets with a good collection in private 
gardens. This may to some extent be ac- 
counted for, owing to the length of time the 





particularly where the plantation does not 
receive due care and is backed by trees of 
larger size. Ponies, to do them justice, 
delight in—indeed, must have—the richest of 
soils, and in all cases where possible be sup- 
plied with abundant moisture in summer 
with occasional doses of lquid-manure. 
Avoid moving them when once well planted, for 
they will go on year after year rooting deeper 
and deeper and increasing the number of 
their rich and beautiful flowers annually. 
Let them in all cases occupy their permanent 
quarters where first planted, and if this 
should happen to be in a conspicuous spot on 
the lawn, there is plenty of things to carpet 
the ground and flower freely enough till the 
Ponies are deemed sufficiently large in | 
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themselves. Tufted Pansies are excellent for 
this purpose, and, while delighting in the 
gecd soil, benefit from the partial shade of 


the Ponies and the moisture applied to 
thes9 plants. If the eye tires of Pansies, 
these may give place to tuberous Begonias, 


Mignonette, Ageratums, Heliotropes or such 
things as are not deep rooted and are easily 
planted and removed. Those who require 


| distinct kinds would do well to select them 


wien in flower. 

Messrs. Kelway and Sons, of Langport, 
send us the following note re the varicty 
Lady Crichton, a flower of which we figure 
to-day :— 

“The Peony Lady Crichton is of a very 
beautiful flesh colour, showing its golden 
anthers. It is a cross between Beatrice Kel- 
way and Langport Triumph, both of them 
belonging to the albiflora section. The 
flowers of Lady Crichton are sweetly scented. 
The habit of the plant is very handsome, with 
broad glaucous leaves.’’ 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 

FLOWERS. 
THE SHRUBBY Srrraas.—Among the things 
one has to learn when one goes in for gar- 
dening are the beauty and the value of flower- 
ing shrubs in the garden. After one has 
gone through the rudimentary stage, and has 
spent some money on the commoner flowering 
shrubs, which the nurserymen grow by the 
thousand, and advocate as indispensable for 
the garden, one discovers that there are 
scores of others which can be bought, and 
which are beautiful and not to be seen 
every day in the garden. I am not going to 
run down some good oid plants, cheap, and 
easily got hold of; but I have found among 
those which are but little grown by the 
average amateur, such as myself, some 
shrubs whose beauty is of the highest kind, 
and whose scarcity will make them more 
interesting to anyone. Among the shrubs 
I have been trying are the shrubby Spirzas, 
and it is amazing how seldom one comes 
across even a few of these in the amateur’s 
garden. Early in my gardening days I 
bought a plant of Spirsea arguta, a purchase 
which I have never regretted. During the 
years I have had it this plant has never 
failed to give me many sprays of lovely white 
flowers, ranged on wreath-like branches, and 
at a distance resembling sprays of fine white 
Broom, but, when seen near at hand, in 
finitely more beautiful. It is a plant which 
all should grow. Then Spirx2a Bumalda, 
with that finely coloured form called An- 
thony Waterer, 8. prunifolia fl.-pl., and S. 
Thunbergi are among those I have grown 
with the greatest pleasure, §S. arguta, how- 
ever, is my favourite, and in April and May 
it is lovely. I find it easily grown in a dryish 
soil, and any pruning required to keep it in 
shape should be done as soon as flowering is 
over, 

DovusBLeE Daisies.—It is a far cry from the 
shrubby Spirzeas to the double Daisies, but 
an amateur fond of flowers may like both, 
and I must confess to a liking for the double 
Daisies. These are very fine when used in 
the garden for making lines or grouped in 
clumps of a colour. I find that they need 
attention in the way of division every year 
after flowering, unless we want to Icse them 
—that is to say, annual division should be 
followed on good soils. I have been finding 
out that the double Daisy is a much longer 
liver on a dry and stony soil, if it is necessary 
to leave it undivided, than it is on a rich 
one. My discovery originated from having 
a number of seedlings which I wanted to put 
out of their box into the open, and, haying 
no place ready for them save one where the 
soil was very poor, dry, and stony, I put 
the seedlings there. There they have thriven, 
and have stood summer drought and winter 
wet for a few years, and now form good, big 
tufts. Of course, the flowers are not so 
large as in richer soil, but it is a decided ad- 
vantage for those who love plants, but who 
have little time for working with them, to be 
able to leave them alone for a year or two. 

DAISIES FROM SEED.—This brings me to 
the question of raising these old plants from 
seed. We see seeds offered of named Daisies, 
and we are apt to think that we can raise 
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such fine Daisies as The Bride or Longfellow 
from these. But they are like other florists’ 
flowers, and only a proportion—and often a 
very small one—of the plants will come true. 
Some are poor, being semi-double or single 
(do not think that I despise single Daisies), 
and hardly worth keeping for the garden ; 
yet it is an interesting thing to raise Daisies 
from seed, and it is quite easily done. You 
can either sow the seed in the open in May, 
June, or July, or in boxes or pots under glass 
from March onwards. The seedlings soon 
grow, and if raised in good time most of them 
will bloom the following year. They should 
be pricked off in good time about 3 inches 
apart. Do not throw away the poor-flowered 
plants the first year, as some of them will 
give more double blossoms the next season. 
THE BUTTERFLY TUFTED Pansy.—The 
book name of the Butterfly Tufted Pansy is 
Viola Papilio, under which name it can be 
bought either as plants or as seeds. It has 
been one of my recent purchases, and it has 
pleased me, although I doubt the stickler for 
shape will deny that it has any claims to 
beauty. However, the real lover of flowers will 
like this Tufted Pansy none the less because it 
is unconventional, especially as it is one of 
the most constant things to bloom in the 
garden. It blooms sometimes for twelve 
months in the year—never, I think, less than 
nine, even in cold gardens—and it gives a 
multitude of flowers, soft violet, shaded with 
deeper violet. A plant has been likened to 
a mass of blue butterflies. For grouping we 
seem to have no finer plant of its class, and 
its hardiness and true tufted character com- 
mend it to us in the highest degree. I am 
told that one of its parents is the old Viola 
cornuta. It will grow on dry or rich soil, 
comes almost true from seeds, and sows itself 
freely, so that plenty of seedlings are ob- 
tained with little trouble after the first year. 
AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 





LENTEN ROSES. 
ALTHOUGH these Hellebores might be ex- 
pected, from their name, to defer their 
blooming period until a later season of the 
year, they are usually in flower, in ‘sheltered 
Devon gardens, before January is out, while 
the latest of the Chistmas Roses are yet with 
us. Lenten Roses are less exacting in their 
cultural requirements than the Christmas 





Roses, and in Mr. Archer-Hind’s well-known 
garden, where the former flourish to perfec- 
tion, the Christmas Rose has entirely died 
out, though often reintroduced and looked 
after with the same loving care that the 
noted proprietor bestows upon all his plants. 
A certain amount of shelter is advisable for 
the Lenten Roses, as bitter, frosty winds 
will soon damage the foliage, which is far 
more easily injured than the leathery leaves 
of the Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger). 
In the severe winter of the opening months 
of 1895 every leaf of the Lenten Roses was 
seared by the frost, the flowers, which ex- 
panded with the advent of warmer weather, 
being entirely destitute of foliage. Mr. 
Archer -Hind has been diligently hybridising 
these plants for a great number of years, and 
has succeeded jin greatly improving the 
family, some of his seedlings being far in 
advance of such continental varieties as 
Commenzienrath Benary, Gretchen Heine- 
mann, Helleborus orientalis guttatus sub- 
punctatus, and H. o. guttatus punctatissi- 
mus. His first crosses were accidental, but 
some of the seedlings bore such pretty flowers 
that he was induced to cross them by hand. 
He found that colour was due to the male 
parent and form to the female, and, by slow 
degrees, he marvellously improved the blos- 
soms in colour, size, and shape, overcoming 
the existing faults by degrees. Not only was 
the pollen secured from the best plants, but 
from the best flower on each plant, so that 
in every batch of seedlings improvement was 
manifested. Now members of the race pro- 
duce both cup-shaped and star-shaped flowers, 
and the colours range from the purest white, 
without a suspicion of green in the petals, 
to deepest maroon-red. Many of the white 
and flesh-coloured flowers are _ delicately 
spotted with purplish-crimson in the interior. 
and the reds are also spotted with a darker 
tint. Seed is sown as soon as ripe in fine 





soil, on a moist and partially shaded border, 
and the seedlings commence to show from 
December to February, and are transplanted 
in their second year. They generally take 
three years to flower. They will succeed in a 
sunny or shaded border if it does not become 
parched in summer, and will thrive in heavy 
or light soil. They have an extremely pretty 
effect if planted in large groups in open 
woods or at the foot. of the banks in lanes. 
Mice are especially destructive to these 
Hellebores, and Mr. Archer-Hind informed 
me that he had lost over a hundred buds in 
one night though their ravages. If the 
flowers are required for indoor decoration, 
the bloom-stems should be slit up into four 
sections to a length of three inches and then 
immediately immersed in water. Where this 
practice is followed, the blossoms will retain 
their freshness for a week or more, whereas, 
if the stalks are merely cut in the ordinary 
way, they are unable to absorb sufficient 
moisture, and the flowers quickly fade. 
S. W. FITzHERBERT. 


THE SIKKIM COWSLIP 
(PRIMULA SIKKIMENSIS). 


In the Primula family we have so many 
beautiful plants that it is practically impos- 
sible to select a few from among them and to 
say with confidence that these are really the 
best and most ornamental among the plants 
embraced in the order. Even when we come 
to the genus Primula itself, we are faced 
with an equally embarrassing situation, as it 
embraces among its species and varieties 
many of the most delightful flowers Nature 
affords us. Even our own modest Primrose, 
untutored by the florist, and shrinking from 
view by some woodland stream, is indeed fas- 
cinating, and when we know well the other 
Primroses and Cowslips, we are struck with 
wonder at their beauties. One of the general 
favourites among these Primula species is 
THe Sikkim Cows.ip (Primula _ sikkim- 
ensis), a very beautiful plant indeed, but one 
which never seems to gain hold of the general 
run of amateurs who cultivate outdoor 
flowers. Possibly it may appear to these too 
delicate to stand our winters. It is not so, 
however, and, although it has its failings as a 
garden plant, it may be said to be thoroughly 
hardy, while it is charming with its pretty 
rough leaves, surmounted by a tall stem bear- 
ing a number of lovely, drooping, pale yellow 
flowers, sweetly scented, and fascinating also 
in their contour. A good group of this Cow- 
slip is one of the finest sights afforded by the 
Primulas, and almost anyone who has a gar- 
den can obtain this. Plants are not expen- 
sive, but those who wish to secure a group at 
a little cost are recommended to purchase a 
packet of seeds, to sow these in a pan or pot 
in light sandy soil, to place the pot an a 
greenhouse, after just covering the seeds 
with fine soil; to give a good watering, and 
then to cover the pots with a sheet of glass 
and a piece of brown paper until the seedlings 
appear, when fresh air must be gradually 
given and the pots kept near the light. Prick 
out the seedlings a little apart into other 
pots, pans, or boxes, and transplant where 
they are to bloom in summer. The spot 
chosen should be a sunny, rather moist, one, 
as plants suffer in dry weather unless well 
watered frequently. A mixture of loam, leaf- 
soil or peat, and a little sand, is excellent, 
and the plants should be set firmly in their 
places. Great care must be taken in winter, 
as this Primula is quite deciduous, and there 
will be little to show the crowns at that sea- 
son. If lifted by the frost, they should be 
pressed gently into the soil again. The year 
following their being raised, a portion of the 
plants will probably flower, but these will be 
weak, and will not show the full beauty of 
this Sikkim Cowslip, which is at its best, in 
ordinary circumstances, about its second or 
third year. Then, with its flower-stems some 
foot and a half or even 2 feet high, it is most 
Jelightful in every way. Towards autumn, 
and again in spring, the plants should have a 
little fine soil put about the crowns, so as to 
cover the roots which may have become ex- 
posed. This will not only prolong the life of 
the plants, but will also add to their vigour. 
Frequent copious supplies of water are also 
advisable. In a sunny place a bog-garden is 
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an excellent place for the Sikkim Cowslip, 
but it may be admirably grown in the lower 
parts of the rock garden or in the border if 
watering is well attended to. As a pot 
plant it is very beautiful also, and many good 
specimens have been kept under this system 
of cultivation for years. If watering and 
top-dressing are always attended to, plants of 
Primula sikkimensis will generally last for 
years, and in some places self-sown seedlings 
will often appear to prolong the succession. 
It is always well, however, to save some of 
the seeds, which are freely produced, and 
generally ripen well in our country. These 
should either be sown when ripe or in the 
following spring. A large colony, such as 
can easily be secured from these seeds, is 
most delightful when seen by the side of a 
little stream or by the side of a little pond, 
such as is now found in many gardens for the 
cultivation of aquatics. 
8. ARNOTT. 


THE WILD GARDEN. 


WHILE it is impossible for the amateur with 
a small house and lot to do much in the way 
of wild gardening, there are many people 
who have large gardens and adjoining patches 
of woodland, the wilder portions of which 
may be made very beautiful at all seasons 
of the year with very little trouble or ex- 
pense. The leading idea in wild gardening 
is that care or cultural operations, as usu- 
ally understood, shall not be necessary. The 
planting should be so arranged that the 
plants used are able to take care of them- 
selves amid the surrounding vegetation. 
Planting clumps of various herbaceous sub- 
jects, clearing away the wild Grasses and 
other vegetation around them, is not wild 
gardening at all. The wild garden must not 
show the hand of the gardener, who so 
arranges the planting that, beyond an annual 
clean-up and a little thinning of tree and 
shrub growth where necessary, the plants 
are left to take care of themselves. 

It is not every species that is able to do 
this. They are hardy enough in the usual 
acceptance of the term in that they will 
stand all the frost we are likely to get, but 
they cannot hold their own against the wild 
vegetation such as_strong-growing Grasses 
or Reeds or thrive in the soil after it is 
overrun with tree-roots. There are some 
that can do this, a notable instance that cc- 
curs being the lovely little winter Aconite, 
Eranthis hyemalis. One can hardly imagine 
a more beautiful sight in the earlier 
days of spring than a large colony of the 
bright yellow flowers, each set in its rosette 
of deen - green leaves, produced by this 
hardy little bulbous subject. A good posi- 
tion for it is on a sunny bank protected by 
near-by trees from sweeping winds. Once 
planted and well established, it holds its own 
with other plants, as the early growth is up 
and over before the surrounding Grass gets 
high enough to injure it. The native Cowslip 
in its varied forms, the many hardy varie- 
ties of Narcissus, Scilla, Periwinkle, and 
others are beautiful spring features and all 
can get along without help from the cultiva- 
tor. In the moister places the various Irises 
flourish, and such shrubs as Dogwood, 
Willow, Sweet Brier, and other hardy Roses 
give to such a spot a distinct charm (summer 
or winter) that is not to be had from the 
ordinary gardens. While the wild garden 
should not be made a depository for stock 
that has ceased to be of value in the garden 
proper, yet overflow plants may often be 
made use of here.—American Gardening. 





Planting out Zinnias.—A spell of fine 
weather in the middle of May tempts many to 
hurry out-of-doors some half-hardy things 
that would really be all the better for a few 
days longer under the shelter of a cold-frame, 
and among such are Zinnias, the result being 
that one cold night is sufficient to undo the 
work of weeks and ruin the most promising 
plants. No annual, in my judgment, is more 
deceptive than the Zinnia. From the robust- 
looking leaves, the one, perhaps, who is grow- 
ing them for the first time is led into the 
belief that they are strong, when, as a matter 
of fact, they are very tender. Under all cir- 
cumstances it is better to defer planting out- 
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of-doors for a time, then taking care that 


they are given the advantage of a sunny bor- 
der, where they will bloom satisfactorily.— 
m2. 4). 





SCILLA, LILIO-HYACINTHUS. 
An old-fashioned but little-known plant is the 


Lily-leaved Squill, Scilla Lilio-hyacinthus, a) 


native of the Pyrenees and adjacent districts. 
It was known to Parkinson, who gave a 
figure and a description of the plant in his 
“Paradisus.” Philip Miller also described 
it in his ‘“‘Gardeners’ Dictionary,’’ and it is 
a little surprising, in view of its long intro- 
duction, its hardiness, its freedom of in- 
crease, and its plenty in its native regions, 
that it is as yet so little cultivated in British 
gardens. Its prominent features are its 
broad, bright-green leaves, whose form and 
breadth have given it the name of the Lily- 


leaved Squill or Hyacinth, its racemes of | 


flowers, of pleasing colour, and its rather 
large bulb, composed of distinct scales, and 
closely resembling that of some of the Lilies. 
It is a good garden plant, flowering in April 
and May, the blooms being borne on stems 


ment be made into a proper lawn, with thin Grass? 
If it can, would you kindly advise me what treat- 
ment should be carried out? I should tell you that 
| the lawn is on a light chalk hillside near the sea, 
| exposed to the sun, and very dry. Other portions of 
the garden with the same kind of soil and aspect are 
very productive. I have dressed it over with loam 
| and manure and with crushed bones. I kept a patch 
unmown to enable me to get this sample. The other 
portion has been regularly mown, rolled, and watered. 
The lawn has been sown exactly twelve months. 
Your advice on a previous occasion in connection 
| with this garden has proved of great value to me, 
and I hope that you will excuse me troubling you 
again.—D. R. R. 


[The Grass you send specimens of is Lolium 
perenne (the perennial Rye-Grass), which is 
largely used in the mixtures recommended for 
lawns, but is often found objectionable, more 
particularly when the management of the 
| lawns is not very careful. It is a coarse 
Grass, and, if allowed to develop, may not 
look satisfactory. You can, however, do 
| nothing at this season to improve matters, 
and we would advise that, say, next August 
| or September, you scarify the lawn, add 
a light top-dressing, and sow some of the 
Fescues, such as the hard Fescue (Festuca 
duriuscula), the creeping Fescue (I. rubra), 





Scilla Lilio-hyacinthus.. From a photograph by Mr. 8. Arnott, Dumfries, N.B. 


about a foot or so above the soil. The| 
colour of this Scilla is variable, the type | 


being a good blue, while there are different 
shades of this colour and of purple as well. 
There is also a scarce white variety of much 
beauty, and the older writers record the 


existence of a rose or blush variety, which | 


does not now appear to be in existence, al- 
though it 1s quite probable that it may be 
found on the Pyrenees among the many 
plants of this Scilla which grow there. 
Scilla Lilio-hyacinthus is not difficult to 


eultvate in common soil, and it is suited | 


either for growing in the mixed border, the 
rockery, or in Grass. Bulbs can be pro- 
cured in autumn, and should be planted 
from 2 inches to 8 inches deep. This plant 
is perfectly hardy, and I have grown it for 
a number of years with the minimum of 
trouble. S. ARNOTT. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Coarse Grass in lawn.—I should be exceedingly 
obliged to you if you would advise me what it would 
be best to do under the following circumstances :— 
I enclose sample of Grass that grows on my lawn. 
There is nothing growing except this kind of Grass 
(it has no bottom, simply bents) and some patches of 
Clover. Is it a lawn Grass, and can it by any treat- 


to which may be added Poa pratensis. These 
Grasses will give a bottom, and help gra- 
dually to crowd out the perennial Rye-Grass. 
The latter should, however, not be allowed to 
develop seed in a good lawn.] 


| Lily of the Valley failing.—I should be much 
obliged if you will inform me in the columns of your 
valuable paper the best thing to do with a bed of 
| Lily of the Valley? There was abundance of foliage 
and bloom, but I thought the bed was overcrowded. 
| I had it thinned out, and the crop has been a com- 
parative failure the last two seasons, since the thin- 
ning took place. I shall be grateful for any sugges- 
tion you may have to offer.—J. A. GLOVER. 


overcrowded and an impoverished condi- 
tion generally has resulted. 
position, where fresh soil would be at hand. 
If this cannot be done, give an entire change 
of soil, taking out fully 15 inches of the old, 
and replacing by a like quantity from another 
part of the garden. Dig in plenty of very old 
manure and leaf-soil, if possible. Some care 
will be required in digging out the old bed. 
Your best plan will be to cut the roots out 
in tufts 6 inches or 9 inches square, unless 
you can fork under them and lift them out 
bodily. Assuming you lift the bed in tufts, 
the latter should be again divided into pieces 
'3 inches square or thereabouts, preserving 





the runners as much as possible. The rows 
should be at least 9 inches asunder, and the 
tufts about 6 inches. It will be best to pre- 
pare the entire bed before replanting. In 
setting out the individual plants, keep the 


| crowns well below the surface, and, above all, 


plant firmly.] 

Stimulants for Sweet Peas.—Everyone 
who wishes to get the very best blooms must 
recognise that feeding is essential. Assum- 
ing that the ground in which the Peas were 
sown or planted was trenched or well dug and 
manured beforehand, it is safe to say that 
until the flower-buds appear—the first 
trusses, at any rate—there is no urgency to 
give stimulants; but after that time, and 
when clear water has been given, some stimu- 
lant can with advantage follow. No one 
who takes special interest in the growing of 
Sweet Peas, more particularly if the exhibi- 
tion table is the goal, can fail to have noticed 
within the last two or three years the number 
of manures placed on the market for the de- 
velopment of Sweet Peas. I have tried some 
of them, but I am old enough to know that 


‘for general and home cultivation it would not 





[The Lily roots have, doubtless, become | 


Select a fresh | 





| 


do to discard altogether 
manure-water made from horse 
and cow-dung, sheep-droppings, 
and a good old stimulant like 
soot, which, to be properly 
used, should be secured when 
some of the heat has subsided, 
and placed in the water-tub in 
a coarse bag. These, given al- 
ternately, with an occasional 
departure in favour of the con- 
centrated stimulants which are 
now before the public, should 
produce good results. The 
most important stage in regard 
to feeding is reached at mid- 
season, when the plants have 
somewhat exhausted the soil. 
It is then when a mulch is most 
valuable, and is calculated to 
give the plants just the impetus 
they need to carry them on for 
the remainder of the season. 
Then, one may make up a mix- 
ture of loam and bone-meal, or 
cow-dung and sheep-droppings 
with soil will be found helpful. 
It is scarcely necessary to state 
that nothing wears out a plant 
sooner than allowing it to pro- 
duce seed-pods.—DERBY. 

Tulip Picotee.—This is a 
charming Tulip for informal 
planting in the Grass as well as 
for the filling of flower-beds for 
spring display. It belongs to 
the May-flowering section, and 
the flower-stems, which are 
fairly robust, rise to the height 
of 20 inches to 24 inches. The 
flowers are of medium size, 
long, and exquisitely shaped, 
pure white at first, after which, 
as its name suggests, the 
petals become marked or edged with rose- 
pink. The petals are also somewhat pointed 
and reflexed. It is the formation and the 
dainty colouring of the flowers which render 
this “Tulip so attractive and admirably 
adapted for the purposes mentioned above. 
An informal and tastefully planted group 
when in full bloom creates an effect more 
easily imagined than described, particularly 
when under the influence of passing breezes 
the flowers sway and bend before them, as 
their beautiful and graceful form then stands 
fully revealed. Picotee being sold, as a rule, 
at a cheap rate should always be grown in 
quantity for cutting for house and_ table 
decoration wherever Tulips are appreciated. 


| —W. 


Staking and tying plants in the open 
border.—Plants in the open border are Dow growing 
freely, and unless they are dealt with promptly their 
beauty will be lost. All too often the staking and 
tying of perennial and other plants are left until it 
is too late. Staking should begin early, so that as 
the growths progress they may be brought under 
control. Some perennial plants, such as the Star- 
worts and kindred subjects, may be secured to the 
stakes by the aid of stout raffia, but eventually I 
have found it necessary to use tarred twine in order 
to effectively control their strong and ample growths. 
Preference should be given to Hazel or other natural 
stakes rather than those made of cheap wood. Next to 
these I prefer Bamboo-canes.—D. B. oO. 
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NEW ROSES AT THE TEMPLE SHOW. 
THE Rose is always strongly represented at 
this exhibition. This year the chief honours 
from the public were accorded to American 


Pillar in Messrs. Cannell’s group, Margaret | 


in Messrs. Wm. Paul and Sons’ group, and 
Molly Sharman Crawford in Messrs. A. Dick- 
son and Sons’ group. 

AMERICAN PILLAR is an acquisition, giving 
us one of those delightfully free-growing and 
free-blossoming Roses, with huge clusters of 
very large single flowers, and of a lovely, 
chaste pink colour, with a wealth of golden 
stamens on the younger flowers. The large 
plant which gained the award of merit had a 
growth right up from the base, of a height of 
about 8 feet, which was crowned with a grand 
truss of blossom, thus proving its great free- 
dom of flowering. 
fine Rose for bold planting, and as a pillar 
variety it will be very showy. I believe this 
Rose belongs to the multiflora group. 

MARGARET (H.T.).—Messrs. Wm. Paul and 
Son, of Waltham Cross, are to ba congratu- 
lated upon raising this very fine Rose. It re- 
sembles somewhat an Ernest Metz in tint, 
with the deep petal of a Killarney and the 
exquisite form of the same, but with a fulness 
almost equal to a Catherine Mermet. 

MouLity SHARMAN CRAWFORD (Tea) will 
probably eclipse all other white Roses, espe- 
cially those of the Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
type. It appeared to me to be a glorified 
V’Innocence, with just a suspicion of Duchess 
of Portland. I liked the Rose immensely, 
more so than when I saw it at the Temple 
last year, and it will certainly add to the 
already high reputation of its raisers. For 
culture under glass it should be largely 
planted. 

RHEA Rep (H.T.) was well shown, but 
growers for market are not very keen on it. 
There is a suspicion of a purplish shade, 
which mars its expanded blossoms, but one 
who has grown it outdoors informs me that 
he believes it to be one of the very best crim- 
son Roses we shall get. There is a stateli- 
ness about the flower not seen in Liberty, 
Richmond, or General McArthur. 

Mrs. DAvID JARDINE (H.T.) was exhibited 
by Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons. The 
flowers, of superb finish, in colour were a 
sort of Mrs. Sharman Crawford pink, with the 
lovely form of a Catherine Mermet and the 
fragrance of a La France. The second crop 
of blooms is better than the first. 

WALTER SPEED (H.T.) is said to be supe- 
rior to Antoine Rivoire. If it maintains this 
character it will be a gain, for to my mind 
There is no Rose so lovely as a perfect Antoine 
Rivoire. As scen at the Temple, I thought 
the flowers were too loose, but it is un- 
doubtedly a grand variety, with a vigour of 
growth that will tell much in its favour. 

Mrs.. CORNWALLIS WEST reminded me 
much of an.old Rose, Mme. Norman, only of 
infinitely larger size. I believe this is going 
to be a good addition to our collection. 

MARGARET MoOtyneEvux (H.T.) appears to 
me to be a seedling of Melanie Soupert, with 
all its lovely colouring, but a Rose of smaller 
size, yet with exquisite buds, produced in 
large numbers, after the style of Gustave 
Regis. It will make a beautiful garden Rose. 

Mrs. H. BROCKLEBANK (H.T.) is a creamy- 
white Rose, shaded buff, with large, full, and 
perfectly formed flowers of much _ beauty. 
They are fragrant, and produced freely. This 
Rose has much improved since it was shown 
Jast year, and should hold its own among the 
vast number of novelties annually introduced. 

Mme. MAvRIcE DE LvZE (H.T.) proved, by 
its inclusion in almost every group, what a 
good thing it is for pots. There is a freshness 
in its rose-pink blossoms, and the shading 
in the centre, of a cochineal-carmine tint, 
lends a distinctness to the variety that is 
welcome. This yariety is not only good in- 
doors, but its vigorous growth will make it 
a most useful Rose for the garden. 

MARQUISE DE SINETY is now in its third 
year, but one cannot overlook such a wonder- 
fully coloured Rose. This variety is a great 
advance in distinctness of colour, a deep 
orange-yellow, shaded with fiery red. 

QUEEN OF SPAIN (H.T.) was grandly shown, 





It cannot fail to make a | 


[ety be 





the blooms being of great substance and 
| depth. For pots it will be most useful. 

ALBATROSS (H.T.) is almost as large as 
| Mildred Grant. The blooms shown were a 
| little past, but from my knowledge of the 
Rose outdoors, I can thoroughly recommend 
exhibitors, and, although favouring 
Frau Karl Druschki somewhat, there is a 
marked difference in the two varieties. 

FLORENCE EpITH COULTHWAITE (E.) ts 
one of Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons’ favour- 
ites, but it does not appeal very much to me 
as I have seen it. It has a good reputation 
as a forcing Rose, and the orange and Peach 
colouring should make it valuable ; moreover, 
it is sweetly scented. 

Lyon Rosk was exhibited in more than one 
group. I must say it was not specially strik- 
ing, but it has been well shown this spring, 
and is undoubtedly a valuable variety for 
pots. One could use it as a pillar Rose under 
glass, so free is its growth. 

Lina Scumipt MICHEL, in Messrs. Paul 
and Sons’ group, gave a welcome change to 
the show-bloom type. Here we have a large- 
flowered, nearly single variety, with the keauti- 
ful, glowing colour of Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
and this should be enough to recommend it. 
All who love this style of flower should not 
miss adding this sort, and Sarah Bernhardt, 
nearly scarlet, is a fine companion to it. 

GEORGE C. Waup (H.T.) is distinct, with a 
glowing vermilion-orange tint that does not 
fade. I believe its growth is good. 

Avoca (H.T.) was well shown, but I thought 
it was a Rose that we did not really want. 
It is something of the J. B. Clark style. 
There is a beauty of form in this flower that 
will appeal to many, and it will be fine in a 
cool season. 

PAULA is a new decorative Tea Rose, which 
struck me as being too much like Mme. Hoste. 
It will be a useful pot Rose, but whether it 
will prove to be superior to the latter out- 
doors remains to be proved. 

NELLIE JOHNSTONE (Tea) is a far better 
Rose, and will be a lovely addition to garden 
Roses. It comes of such an _ excellent 
parentage as Mme. Berkeley that this must 
recommend it, for there are few sorts more 
lovely in autumn than this latter. It will be 
a fine sort for a cool greenhouse. 

JosepH Lowe (H.T.) was again shown by 
Messrs. G. Mount and Sons. It seems to dis- 
place Mme. Abel Chatenay as a forcing Rose, 
if big petals count for anything, but we miss 
the sweet fragrance of this latter. If Mrs. 
W. J. Grant had inherited the delicious frag- 
ance of one of its parents, La France, what 
a valuable trait would it have added to its 
sport, Joseph Lowe; but, as it is, the public 
admire it. 

Mrs. Tarr is a charming dwarf Polyantha 
Rose, reminding one of the old De Meux in its 
blossom, but with huge panicles of the pretty 
flowers, and a vigorous, spreading growth. 
This variety received an award of merit. The 
so-called blue Rambler, 

VEILCHENBLEU, did not gain many ad- 
mirers, if any. As seen from indoor plants, 
it is only fit for the rubbish-heap. 

DorotHy DENN1SON is a_lovely-tinted 
sport of Dorothy Perkins, which, if it main- 
tains the same colour outdoors, should be 
much valued. The colour as seen is shell- 
pink, base of petals white. Unfortunately, 
these sports have a tendency to vary outdoors, 
and even in different localities. 

WuitE Dororny and Lapy Gopiva were 
both well shown, and proved their value for 
pot culture. Certainly the former is a fine 
thing, and must eventually be in every garden. 

COQUINA was, perhaps, the best new Ram- 
bler exhibited. It has long trails of small, 
porcelain-pink single blossoms, with a yellow 
base ; a charming sort, that retains its blos- 
soms well, and for this reason very valuable. 
A fine companion to Hiawatha. 

Farry is well named. It is a snow-white, 
single flower, in long trails. It reminds one 
of the type of R. Wichuraiana, but this latter 
has seven petals, whereas Fairy has but five, 
each one being indented. There is an airy 
gracefulness about the Rose. Outdoors it 
will blossom from June to October, and is a 
great gain to the increasing number of per- 





petual-flowering Ramblers. 


FLOWER OF FAIRFIELD, the perpetual- 
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flowering sport of Crimson Rambler, will cer- 
tainly make a fine pot plant grown as a dwarf, 
Whether it will maintain its perpetual charac- 
ter I cannot say. If it does, it will be a 
grand addition. 

Goldfinch, Tausendschon, Buttercup, Snow- 
storm, Ida Clemm, Schneeball, and Lina 
Strassheim were some other newish Ramblers 
that will prove to be good additions. Schnee- 
ball is very fragrant, but I thought its blos- 
soms were rather too loose. Rosa. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fairy-rings in croquet-lawn.—For how long 
should 1 oz. of sulphide of potassium in 2 gallons of 
water be used? How much to each ring—say, 5 yards 
circumference? How shall I know when the fungus 
is dead ?—COvVE. 

[I should use the solution of sulphide of 
potassium in sufficient quantity to allow it to 
soak into the turf to a depth of 6 inches. 
You cannot very well know whether the 
fungus is killed or not except by the appear- 
ance or non-appearance of the toadstools, as, 
while they continue to grow, the fungus is 
still alive. Sweep them off on their first ap- 
pearance, to prevent them from shedding 
their spores.—G. §. S.] 

Insect eggs on Datura-leaves.—I will feel 
obliged if the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED will 
kindly tell me of what insects the eggs on the under- 
side of the leaves of Datura (Brugmansia) enclosed 
are? The larvee seem to eat holes all over the leaves. 
Also, what is the best treatment to get rid of them? 
 Wisesentue 

[The eggs were so shrivelled and crushed 
in the post that I cannot recognise them. 
Kindly send some of the larve, and I shall 
probably be able to tell you what to do to kill 
them.—G. S. 8.] 


Black Vine-weevil.—I will be very pleased if 
you will let me know the name of insects I am 
sending in tin? I found a number of them on the 
ground near to the house. On the wall of the house 
where they were found Ivy is growing. I would also 
like to know if they are destructive?—P. SuTHER- 
LAND. 

[The insects you sent are specimens of the 
black Vine-weevil (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus). 
They are very destructive, feeding on the 
foliage of various plants, and their grubs are 
even more injurious, as they live at the roots 
of plants and feed on them. The beetles feed 
at night, remaining under some shelter during 
the day.—G. 8. S.] 

Insects in Lilium-bed.—I should be glad to 
know the name of the two snake-like insects which I 
enclose? They were found in a group of Lilium 
lancifolium, which has not been doing well. Would 
their presence in the bed account for the failure?— 
A. E. JORDAN. 

[The two “‘snake-like insects’? which you 
sent are specimens of hair-worms, belonging 
to the genus Mermis. Though often found 
on plants, they are perfectly harmless to 
them. They pass part of their lives as para- 
sites within various insects and part in the 
soil. When they leave their insect hosts they 
sometimes are found on plants which their 
hosts happen to have been on.—G. S. 8.] 

Spots on Lily-leaves.—Can you kindly tell me 
the cause and cure for spots on enclosed Lily-leaves? 
—H. ALDER. 

[The spots on your Lily-leaves are caused 
by a parasitic fungus belonging to the genus 
Phylosticta. Spray with Bordeaux mixture. 
—G. 8. 8.] 

Insects attacking trees.—Will you kindly tell 
me through your valuable paper the Bpames of the 
enclosed insects? I have planted many hundreds of 
young trees and shrubs this winter in nursery-beds, 
ready for planting out next winter. The enclosed in- 
sects first made their appearance on some young 
Pear-trees, and now they are swarming over every- 
thing. From Limes, about 12 feet high, when tapped 
they come down in showers. What is the best 
remedy? I sprayed all the fruit-trees in the winter 
with V. 1 fluid, and they seemed to be clean after- 
wards. I have sprayed the trees with the V. 2 fluid, 
but it has had no effect.—J. SMITH. 

[The insects attacking your trees are one 
of the leaf-eating weevils, probably belonging 
to the genus Phyllobius. You should spray 
with an arsenate-of-lead wash, which may be 
made by dissolving 23 oz. of acetate of lead 
and 1 oz. of arsenate of soda in 10 gallons of 
water; stir well before using. You might 
kill large numbers of the weevils by shaking 
the branches over an old umbrella or into 
some substance which has been newly painted 
or tarred.—G. S. §.] 
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| forms in this country, but really differing | 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


only in colour. It has flowered every 
A A> ae year since, but more or less freely ac- 
A PINE CHERRY-TREE, cording to the seusons. I think it is 


I PLANTED this about eighteen years ago, and | on its own roots, as I notice the tree in all 
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ways. I suppose it is so popular with the 
Japanese that they propagate it freely on its 
natural roots; and this is the best way, 
because if on our wild Cherry-tree one may 
find vigorous tree-suckers coming up where 


it has been a pleasure to see every spring | 
since; but this year in the profusion of its | 
bloom the effect was something like a snow- | 
storm. It is a pink semi-double form of 
Japanese Cherry, of which there are various 





we do not want them. My tree is set in a 
bank of Azaleas, and the best place for it 
generally is in the shrubbery or among 
flowering trees rather than in the garden 
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proper. The single wild Cherry from which 
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these double kinds come must be an interest- 
ing tree. I have never seen it in cultivation. 
The origin of the double Cherries is so little 
known that the following notes from Mr. 
W. J. Bean, of Kew, will, no doubt, be in- 
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teresting to the readers of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED ;: — 

“There are at least five distinct groups of 
double Cherries, each with its own mother: 
(1) the ‘Gean’ group, derived from Prunus 


Avium. (2) The Japanese Cherry group 
(such as Waterer’s, Siebold’s, and J. H. 
Veitch), from PP. Pseudo-cerasus, flowers 


more or less resy. (3) The white Japanese 
Cherry—P. serrulata—the kind with long, 
straight, horizontal branches and _ white 
flowers. (4) Morello Cherry group—P. Cera- 
sus—including vars. Rhexi and ranunculi- 
flora. (5) Prunus acida group, including All 
Saint’s Cherry. These are trees, but there is 
also the little shrubby Chinese Cherry—P. 
sinensis or japonica—used much for forcing 
in its double-flowered form.’ 


RHODODENDRONS AT THE TEMPLE 
SHOW. 

To a lover of Rhcdodendrons a most interest- 
ing exhibit was that of Mr. G. Reuthe, Kes- 
ton, Kent. Splendid trusses of that magnifi- 
ent species, Falconeri, were among the most 
noticeable. The somewhat thimble-shaped 
white flowers of this species are borne in a 
closely-packed truss, which is surrounded by a 
collar-like arrangement of noble foliage. ‘The 
individual leaves are quite a foot long, and 
about half as much in width, being thus 
broader in proportion to their length than 
those of many others. This species attains 
quite tree-like dimensions; indeed, Sir 
Joseph Hooker speaks of it as reaching a 
height of 40 feet, and in the west of England 
at least half that height has been recorded. 
Another large grower is R. Griffithianum, or 
Aucklandi, as it is more generally called. The 
individual flowers of this are very large, and 
disposed in a loose, somewhat pyramidal- 
shaped cluster, totally distinct from the pre- 
ceding. While R. Falconeri has played little 
or no part in the production of hybrids, R. 
Griffithianum has, in conjunction with other 
species, given us a number of magnificent 
varieties, particularly these raised in Cornish 
gardens. I do not intend by this to pass over 
the variety Pink Pearl, which is undoubtedly 
the Rhododendron of to-day. That it is a 
descendant of R. Griffithianum or Aucklandi 
there can be no doubt, although its parentage 
is just now arousing a good deal of interest. 
I believe I am correct in saying that R. Grif- 
fithianum itself was not directly employed in 
the production of Pink Pearl, but that it is 
the product of a second generation, A very 
showy member of the Aucklandi group, called 
Loder’s White, was exhibited in a cut state. 
thododendron Dalhousize is a very distinct 
and beautiful Rhododendron, though some- 
what particular in its cultural requirements. 
In a native state it is frequently found as an 
epiphyte, under which conditions the 
branches straggle out for some distance in 
order to reach the light. This character is 
maintained under cultivation, so that it does 
not form what is looked upon as a shapely 
plant. The flowers, of which only a few are 
borne on the points of the shoots, are each 
about 4 inches or 5 inches in length, and as 
much across the expanded mouth. This Rho- 
dodendron has proved of considerable value 
to the hybridist, and, in conjunction with R. 
ciliatum, has given us Countess of Hadding- 
ion, one of the most popular of greenhouse 
Rhododendrons. 

There is a small but very distinct group, 
with flowers in shape a good deal like those 
of a Lapageria, and more or less drooping. 
The best known is R. cinnabarinum or bland- 
fordizflorum, as it is often called. In this the 
flowers are red and yellow. A second form, 
R. Roylei, has somewhat larger flowers of a 
srimson tint, while the smallest of the three 
is Keysi, whose orange-red blossoms are 
smaller than in the others and more tubular 
in shape. These were all represented in Mr. 
Reuthe’s’ group, as also were the pale yellow 
R. campylocarpum, the little thimble-shaped 
R. glaucum, and R. Edgeworthi, remarkable 
for the delicious fragrance of its blossoms, 
which character is perpetuated in its pro- 
geny, some of which—notably R. sesterianum 
and R. fragrantissimum—were shown. 

Of the hardy garden hybrids, Messrs. John 
Waterer, of Bagshot, put up, as usual, a 
group of well-flowered examples, consisting of 
all the best kinds. With the whole of them 








so good, it is difficult to make a selection, 
but one could not help admiring the varieties 
named after the different members of the 
Waterer family. Pink Pearl was, of course, 
admired by all, it being in its way unap- 
proachable. Another of its class is Mrs. 
KE. C. Stirling, but there is no likelihood of 
its becoming so popular. X. 


BOX EDGING. 

AS a reader of your invaluable paper, I should be 
much obliged for information on the propagation of 
Box-edging. I want about 800 feet of it, and 1 
already have 400 feet, which is tall and bushy. Can 
I propagate from this by taking cuttings, and when 
is the proper time to do it? Can I put the cuttings 
in the position of the future edging, and, if so, how 
far apart must I put them? I have been told that 
another method of propagating is by taking up the 
old edging, dividing, and replanting. Is this so? 
When should it be done?—JOHN HACKETT. 


[The early part of March is the best time” 


to relay Box-edgings. Dig up the old roots 
of the Box, laying them in until the site is pre- 
pared for the replanting. If the edging were 
not previously straight or level, then is the 
time to make the necessary alterations, as 
nothing in a garden has a worse appearance 
than crocked, uneven paths and edgings. Dig 
over the ground to a depth of 8 inches or 
10 inches down the place the Box is to be 
planted, thoroughly breaking up the lumps 
and removing what stones are found. With 
a square edge and spirit-level fix a point at 
each end which is to be the Box level. From 
the level pegs at each end of the path several 
other pegs should be fixed in at the line at 
the same level as the two at the end. The 
soil should be made firm by treading and 
raking the surface quite smooth. Fix tightly 
a line the whole length in the exact place 
where the edging is to be planted, this will 
give the level of the soil between the pegs 
previously noted. Then, with a clean, sharp 
spade proceed to chop out a trench about 
5 inches deep in a perpendicular manner. 
The Box should then be prepared for plant- 
ing by pulling it into small pieces about 
3 inches long, cutting the top level with a 
knife and also trimming off the coarse roots. 
Commence to plant at one end of the line, 
and with the right knee on the ground, use 
the left foot to tread the soil firmly round 
the roots-; the left hand is used to hold the 
Box in position, and the right is at liberty to 
place the Box in place as thinly as possible, 
so that each piece touches the next one, 
allowing about 14 inches of the top to be 
above the soil, Cover the roots with soil 
enough to keep the Box in its place until the 
trench is filled in, when the soil should be 
trodden down quite firmly, until the Box is 
mado quite fast and in a straight line. The 
appearance of the edging depends much upon 
how the Box is laid in the trench, any 
trouble taken to ensure this being time well 
spent. No clipning will be required hy newiy- 
planted Box-edgings until the following April 
twelve months, and then but little will be 
needed, simply taking off long straggling 
shoots, of which there are sure to be some. 
The year following, a regular system of clip- 
ping must be adopted and carried out after- 
wards in a proper manner. If Box is once 
allowed to grow too large from want of clip- 
ping, it is impossible to deal with it in a 
satisfactory manner without relaying it.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Daphne pontica.—I saw lately in a garden in 
Dorsetshire a species of Daphne with yellow flowers, 
which scented the air for some distance. I should 
be greatly obliged by your telling me the name of 
the variety. My friend thought it was pontica, but 
I feel doubtful.—V. M. 


[No doubt the Pontiec Daphne, which is 
fragrant, though the colour is not quite what 
you describe.. Of course, this is only guess- 
work without seeing a specimen. | 

Cutting Yew-trees.—I am changing residence in 
July, and in the garden of my new home are some 
large Yew-trees which want cutting back. Would it 


damage them to cut off a few limbs in July?— 
J. McDONALD. 


[Your Yew-trees might have been safely cut 
into shape a few months ago, but as the sea- 
son is so far advanced, we should advise leav- 
ing them till next April. Old-established 
plants often suffer from extreme dryness of 
the soil, and an occasional soaking of water 
would help them greatly. Mulch the trees 





with well-rottcd manure, and, by heavy water- 
ing, the nourishment from the manure will be 
washed down into the soil, and thus benefit 
them. ] 


Pyrus pinnatifida.—Could you tell me the name 
of the enclosed? I am sorry to send such a poor 
specimen, but I am asking for friends, who did not 
show me the tree till the bloom was faded. It isa 
large, spreading tree, and has lately been covered 
over with white bloom, which seems to have been in 
the manner of rosettes all over the tree, each rosette 
the end of a twig, not along the twig. It has red 
bass later, and is thought to be of the Ash species. 
—V. FUCHS. 


[The name of your specimen is the Cut- 
leaved Service-tree (Pyrus pinnatifida).] 





FOOM AND WINDOW. 


FLOWERS FOR CHURCH DECORATION. 


In reply to  ‘‘Finborough’s’’ request, 
May 29th, page 307, for names of flowers for 
church decoration, may I suggest the follow- 
ing, all of which I have found good for the 
purpose :—Chrysanthemums, well selected, 
will provide bloom from early autumn till 
February, and thus include Christmas. 
Suitable varieties in order of flowering are: 
Soleil d’Octobre (yellow), Miss Rose (single 
pale-pink), Mme. Lacroix (white), Gertrude 
(single white), 8S. T. Wright (crimson), Nancy 
Cliff (pure white), W. H. Lincoln (yellow), 
Queen of Exe, Princess Victoria, Niveus 
(late whites). For Christmas these may be 
supplemented with Paper-white Narcissi, 
white Roman Hyacinths, and Due Van Thol 
Tulips. When the Chrysanthemums are 
over, Narcissi Golden Spur and maximus 
(yellow) may be forced into bloom, followed 
by Mrs. Langtry (white), Sir Watkin and 
Emperor (yellow). All the varieties of Nar- 
cissus poeticus are invaluable, ornatus being 
the earliest and best to force. It will be in 
bloom in the open for Easter, if this falls 
on a late date. For Easter, also, should be 
grown Arum Lilies, Lilium Harrisi, and 
white Azalea indica. Tulip White Swan 
forces well; it will be in bloom in the open 
in late April, and is valuable; also Tulip 
Thomas Mcore (orange), Gesneriana spathu- 
lata major (scarlet), and La Merveille (flame- 
coloured, and useful for early Whitsuntide). 
All varieties of Pzeonies will follow; then 
Dahlias, of which the best are Coronation 
(scarlet Cactus), Peace (cream Cactus), and 
Peony-flowered Baronne de Crancy (large 
semi-double white). The scarlet Gladiolus 
Brenchleyensis is also excellent, with Phloxes 
Amazone and Pyramide (white, and Etna 
(red). Gypsophila paniculata is useful fer 
mixing with other flowers. Pelargoniums 
always come in well, and can be had in blcom 
nearly all the year round. Decorator is a 
good semi-double red. White Anemone 
japonica is pretty in autumn, being both 
graceful and effective. The plants I have 
mentioned are, of course, not necessarily 
the best of their kinds, but by reason of their 
habit of growth, or for similar reasons, I 
have found them most useful for decoration. 
If stove-heat is available, the beautiful 
TEucharis amazonica is a perfect flower for 
the purpose, also Poinsettia. Both of these 
may be had in bloom in the winter. 
ie DD: 





ARRANGING CUT FLOWERS. 


AFTER flowers are cut and brought into the 
house their beauty is often marred, and the 
charming effect which they would otherwise 
have produced is utterly spoilt through bad 
arrangement. The idea of many people who 
arrange flowers seems to be to stuff as many 
as they can into any given receptacle, 
thereby thinking to show them off to the 
best advantage. What a mistake they make, 
and that at the sacrifice of colour and form! 
Again, where several vases have to be filled, 
how often do we find one arrangement a 
counterpart of the rest—a piece of this and 
a bit of that may be seen in each vasc. 
These are a few of the many instances where 
the beauty to be seen in flowers is lost 
through the want of due amount of con- 
sideration on the part of these who have the 
arrangement of them. At the present time, 
when cut flowers are so much in request and 


so varied the objects to which they are ap- | 


plied, it is highly essential to economisé 
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to be considered in gardens of limited ex- 
tent. In many gardens throughout the 


country there are far more flowers grown | 


for cutting than would be really required if 


due economy were practised in arranging | 
them. The growth of flowers for the supply | 


of families during the London season is a 
serious matter to the gardener, who would 
be only too thankful if they could be made 
to go farther than they now do, so that he 
might have more room and time to devote 
to other subjects. This object could be 
easily attained in the majority of cases if 
those who arrange the flowers did but study 
the art of grouping them, selecting those 
which blend harmoniously together, both in 
form and colour, using just sufficient to give 
an effect and natural beauty to the whole. 
Not only would the flowers used last much 
longer, but they would also give greater 
satisfaction. When cutting flowers, the best 
plan is to fix upon what is intended to be 
used in each given receptacle, collecting 
only sufficient of each kind for the purpose, 
and avoiding a repetition of the same ar- 





INDOOR PLANTS. 
THE OLEANDER 
(NERIUM). 
THE Oleander undoubtedly is a very magni- 
ficent object when well grown and full of 
flower; and yet how seldom is it seen in a 
luxuriant condition, or even seen at all in 


any shape, except in very few of our gardens. | 


In France, as well as in other countries, 


Oleanders are grown in large numbers, and | 
In great perfection; not only in large tubs | 
to a great size, but in a small and portable | 


shape—small plants, 15 inches high or so, 
covered with flowers. 
fiowers are not so large as when planted out 
or cultivated in large pots; nevertheless, 
they are very handsome; and last a long 
while when in healthy rooms or balconies, 
provided care in watering with tepid water, 
and washing overhead, occasionally, are at- 
tended to. The propagation of this very 
showy plant may be effected in this wise. 
In the early autumn, when growth is 


matured, select cuttings 8 inches or 10 inches | 


A flowering shoot of the white Oleander, 


rangement from time to time as much as the , 


Supply will admit of doing. By this means 
the flowers can be greatly economised, leay- 
ing, in many instances, a better display in 
the garden during the summer and in the 
houses throughout the winter months. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Window-boxes.—Where window-boxes are not 
occupied with spring-flowering subjects, it is a good 
plan to carefully examine them in readiness for the 
coming season. Boxes that have been in use some 
years are liable to collapse, and not infrequently 
just at the moment when they are ‘about to be 
furnished. Well-seasoned deal, painted two ‘coats, 
will be found to answer for boxes, and if kept 
painted will last a number of years in good condi- 
tion, whilst the stone sill may be preserved from 
injury if a little trouble and expense are incurred in 
Nailing under the box outside, and allowing it to hang 
over a few inches, a sheet of zinc. Any handy man 
ean make such boxes, which should, of course, have 
Provision for drainage.—LEAHURST. 





_ Mdékr 6 Voltitte XXX.—The binding 
Covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
| Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
‘ready and may be had of all ne wsagenis, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s, 





in length; insert each in a small bottle of 
water, with a pinch of wood-charcoal in each 
bottle, and place the bottles in a warm- 
house, such as a plant-stove, or any other 
place, where the heat is not less than 60 degs. 
or 70 degs. In a month or six weeks these 
will be rooted, when they may be potted into 
as small pots as possible, without injuring 


the roots, using loam and river sand in equal | 
proportions; but they do not seem particu- | 
lar as to soil, provided it is wholesome and | 
If kept in a | 


the pots are well drained. 
warmish place, with moisture in the atmos- 
phere, they soon get established. In early 


: | 
spring, as the days lengthen and growth com- 


mences, give them more moisture and heat, 
and towards April they may be shifted into 
a size larger pot. By no means give them 
too large a shift. A brisk heat and abund- 
ance of moisture will be all they need till 
they show signs of flowering, which they will 
do about August. The admission of plenty 
of air, and partially withholding water for 


a month at this period will be a rest to them; | 


they may then be put into a warm, moist 
heat as before, and their flowers will open 
in abundance in October, and on to Christ- 
mas. Some, of course, will not show signs 


In a small state the | 
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them to the utmost; especially ought this | 





| lobster-claws? 
| home-made white vinegar (not Tarragon)?—MONGE- 





333 


of flowering the first season; these may con- 
tinue on in a cool, resting temperature dur- 


| ing the winter, when in early spring they may 


be started into growth; and these will 
mature their shoots and flower in summer 
and early autumn. It must be borne in mind 
that the Oleander requires a liberal supply 
of moisture, both at root and branch, when 
growing; and, on the other hand, it must 
not get into a stagnant state, so that caution 
must be exercised in giving liberal drainage 
in all cases. When planted out the Oleander 
makes a splendid bush, and throws out great 
shoots 4 feet or 5 feet long, which bear splen- 
did trusses of bloom, some of the individual 
flowers measuring 4 inches in diameter. 
The Oleander requires no shade, and every 
ray of sun must be given to the plants at all 
times. 

CULTURE.—The best time to repot is the 
spring, a suitable compost consisting of two 
parts good loam, two parts well-rotted 
manure, one part peat, and one part leaf- 
mould. If it should not be convenient to 
give the plants several shifts, then feed liber- 
ally with liquid-manure to which has been 
addet_ plenty of scot. 
One often sees the Olean- 
der when in bloom with 
as much growth above the 
flowers as below them. 
This is a great mistake. 
Soon after the trusses of 





bloom appear, young 
growths start from the 
base, and if these are 
allowed to remain, the 


flowers are weakened. 
If these young growths 
are picked out as soon as 
they can be seen, the 
flowers will surmount the 
leaves and form a com- 
pact head. Oleanders 
are often seen much in- 
fested with scale, but if 
carefully grown and 
syringed freely, this pest 
will give. very little 
trouble. The colour 
vaieties of the Oleander 
are very numerous, these 
having been raised prin- 
cipally in France. There 
are some very fine double 
varieties, including a 
double white, double 
rose, double pink, and 
double flesh, while there 
is, too, a yellow single. 
All interested in this 
handsome greenhouse 
plant should get some of 
the single varieties, which 
we think are the more 
beautiful, as may be seen 
by the illustration we 
give to-day of a flowering 
shoot of the single white 
Nerium Oleander. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Old-fashioned plants.—Could any of your corre- 
spondents tell me where the following old-fashioned 
plants are obtainable:—(1) The ‘‘ Lobster-plant,” so 
called and to be seen in the London parks, covered 
with bright vermilion flowers shaped like small 
(2) The Vinegar-plant, for making the 
HAM. 

[There are three distinct plants to which 
the name of Lobster-plant is popularly ap- 
plied—viz., Clianthus puniceus, Lotus peliorr- 
hynechus, and Sutherlandia frutescens. The 
first-named we have not seen in the London 
parks, but the other two are employed there. 
They are totally dissimilar in habit, as the 
Lotus forms long, procumbent shoots, clothed 
with narrow, greyish leaves, while the Suther- 
landia is an upright-growing plant, of a 
shrubby character, with pinnate leaves. 
They can both be obtained from nurseries 
where general collections of plants are grown. 
The Vinegar-plant is mostly grown by country 
people. ] 

Burchellia capensis.—This is often looked 
upon as a warm-house plant, but that it will 
succeed under cooler conditions than it is 
usually credited with is shown by the be- 
haviour of some neat little bushes that I 
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have grown in a cool greenhouse with Pelar- 
goniums and kindred subjects. They are in 
robust health, the leaves being of a rich, 
deep-green colour, and every shoot is now 
terminated by a cluster of blcssoms. These 
are tubular in shape and of a rich orange- 
scarlet colour, a tint which stands out very 
conspicuous 
laneous plants. Grown in a warm struc- 
ture, the foliage of this Burchellia is often 
attacked by thrips, but under cooler con- 
ditions these give little or no trouble. 


Aphides sometimes attack the flower-buds | 


just as they are forming, but these can be 
readily destroyed. Ordinary potting com- 
post will suit this Burchellia well. It is not 
at all a difficult subject to strike from cut- 
tings of the half-ripened shoots put into a 
mixture of loam, peat, and sand, and kept 
in a close propagating case till rooted. The 
‘Dictionary of Gardening’”’ refers to this 
Burchellia as a stove plant, and gives the 
month of March as its flowering season, but 
under cooler conditions it flowers later. 
From the hardness of the wood, this Bur- 
chellia is in South Africa sometimes known 
as the Cape Buffalo-Horn Wood.—X. 


Fugosia hakeefolia.—This is a very dis- 
tinct greenhouse shrub, which was intro- 
duced from South Australia a little over 
sixty years ago. One of its synonyms 1s 
Hibiscus hakeefolius. This Fugosia forms 
a rather upright-growing shrub, clothed with 
long, narrow, fieshy, almost 
shaped leaves, which do not in the least pre- 
pare one for its comparatively large, Hibis- 
cus-like blossoms. These are each from 
3 inches to 4 inches in diameter, and in 
colour purplish-lilac, with the central group 
of stamens of a darker tint. It is a showy 
subject, which will be at once singled out 
in the greenhouse by reason of its distinct 
appearance, Cuttings are easily struck, and 
the plant grows freely under ordinary con- 
ditions. The ‘Dictionary of Gardening’ 
gives the date of its introduction as 1846.— 


ai 


A new Marguerite.—Last year, at the 
York Show, an award of merit was given by 
the committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society to a pink-flowered form of the Mar- 
guerite, which seems this season destined to 
become popular, for I have met with it in 
considerable numbers of late. It is known 
as the Pink Queen Alexandra, the original 
white-flowered form of this variety, which 
originated in South Africa, having been dis- 
tributed about half-a-dozen years ago. The 
main feature of the flower of Queen Alexan- 
dra is the large Anemone-like centre or disc, 
which suggests the form of flower of what 


among a collection of miscel- | 


eylindrical- | 


are termed Anemone Chrysanthemums. In | 


the newer variety this centre 1s 


colour, and thus stands out conspicuous 


pink in | 
| grow them for the first time entertain the 


from the large guard florets, which are pure | 


white. Thus, although this 
variety is known as the Pink Queen Alexan- 
dra, anyone expecting the centre inflores- 
cence to be of that tint will be disappointed. 
Technically it is truthfully described as a 
pink-flowered form of Queen Alexandra, as 
the centre or disc contains the flowers proper, 
though the guard florets are even more showy. 
Now that the pink tint has been once 


touched upon, it is very probable that we | 


shall, in the not distant future, be welcoming 


particular | 


| 
| 


a variety whose blossoms are wholly pink. | 


Time was, and that not so very many years 
ago, when the Marguerite was comparatively 
unknown as a decorative plant; now it would 
be indeed difficult to even hazard a guess as 
to the numbers which are disposed of in 
London alone. To some cultivators the leaf- 
burrowing-fly gives great trouble, while 
others seem quite immune from its attacks. 


Hippeastrums at the Temple Show.— 


The end of the month of May has, in a 
general way, seen the flowering season of the 


garden varieties of Hippeastrum or Amaryl- | 


lis over for some weeks, but the accommo- 
dating nature of these plants is shown by the 
fact that they were well represented at the 
exhibition held in the Temple Gardens. To 
have flowers at their best at this season, 
something different from the orthodox treat- 
ment is, of course, needed. 
point in their culture in order to obtain late 


The principal | 


ILLUSTRATED. 
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flowers is to keep the plants growing during 
the autumn longer than usual, and also to 


/extend the season of rest by keeping them 





| more often 


quite dry and as cool as is consistent with 
safety. So treated, the plants gradually 
drift into a late-flowering habit without fur- 
ther trouble. Considering the gorgeous dis- 
play when at their best, and the simple cul- 
tural requirements of these Hippeastrums, 
it is a matter for surprise that they are not 
rown. I recently inspected a 
large collection in robust health that had 
not been potted for three years, thus proving 
that annual repotting, which is by some con- 


| Sidered so necessary, is really not so. Among 


the hybrids of to-day are many delightful 
shades of colour, though for gorgeousness 
alone there is nothing, I think, to compare 


| with those flowers which are of an intense, 


rich crimson, with the green of the centre 
almost, if not quite, eliminated. The pure 
white Hippeastrum has also now become an 
accomplished fact, though at present (and 
most probably for some years yet) it is de- 
cidedly expensive.—X. 

A popular fragrant flower: Cherry Pie.— 
There is no greater favourite, either in 
garden or greenhouse, among sweetly-scented 
flowers than the Cherry Pie. Anyone with a 
greenhouse can grow it. It makes a capital 
plant for either window-boxes or baskets. 


Heliotropes may be grown in a_ variety 
of ways. I know a house where at the 
time of writing the back wall is full 


of the sweet blossoms of Swanley Giant, 
and, indeed, for most of the winter plants 
have been in flower. It is not often that we 
regard the Hefiotropes in the light of 
climbers, but, as a matter of fact, they do 
remarkably well, when, as in the instance 
under notice, they are planted out in a good 
border of loam and leaf-soil and pruning is 
not overlooked. Sometimes in the houses of 
amateurs one finds that they are ‘‘flowered to 
death,’ whereas, if they are cut back occa- 
sionally, one gets plants short-jointed and 
filled with foliage from the base to the top 
and accompanied by an abundance of flower- 
ing-shoots. Then, again, Heliotropes make 
most desirable plants for the flower garden, 
especially if planted in conjunction with tri- 
coloured Pelargoniums or that old favourite, 
Flower of Spring. One thing the Heliotrope 
does not like when grown under glass, and 
that is the shade of other plants. It must 
have unrestricted light if strong, healthy 
shoots and an abundance of bloom are de- 
sired.—W. IF. D. 


Bouvardias: Points to watch.—I have 
come across many who grow Bouvardias satis- 
factorily up to a certain stage. How is this? 
someone may ask. Simply owing to insuffi- 
cient ripening of the shoots. Not a few who 


idea that they need shade. As a matter of 
fact, the more sun they get the better. If 
you are growing Bouvardias this year, treat 
them as you would Chrysanthemums. If pos- 
sible, stand them singly on a walk covered 
with ashes, plunge the pots a little if you 
like, and if you are afraid you will not be 
able to afford them water just when they 
want it, get a board and place alongside the 
pots. Treated thus, you will have plants 
with ripened wood, and this is the main con- 
sideration. Bouvardias, from now to the first 
or second week in June, can be kept in a 
cold-frame, but after that there is no better 
spot for them than a walk in the garden 
where the sun can reach them all day. Here 
they can remain until September, in the 
meantime tying out the shoots, and giving 
them liquid-manure occasionally. No flowers 
are more useful to the amateur who has a 
greenhouse with heat at command.—W. F. D. 


Pelargonium Snow Queen.—In the days 
when Pelargoniums, or Geraniums as they 
were then called, were employed in the 
flower-garden to a far greater extent than 
they are now, this variety would, judging by 
the plants seen at the Temple Show, have 
been looked upon as a great acquisition. It 
is of a dwarf, compact habit, and yet is 
apparently free in growth. The leaves are 


| freely variegated with clear white, and the 


flowers, borne in compact trusses well above 
the foliage, are semi-double in character and 
pure white in colour. Whatever the future 











may have in store for this variety remains 
to be seen, but it is certainly very promis 
ing, and the exhibitors—Messrs. Jame 
Veitch and Sons, of Chelsea—think highly 9 
feo ; 


A promising Pelargonium.—Last year ar 
award of merit was given to a very showy 
Pelargonium named James T. Hamilton, an 
at the Temple Show recently it was agair 
exhibited. It appears to me likely to proy 
a very desirable variety for decoration. An 
nounced by the raisers—W. H. Rogers ane 
Son, Red Lodge Nursery, Southampton—aq 
a cross between the well-known Ivy-leaye¢ 
variety Charles Turner and Ethel Lewis, on 
of the Zonal-leaved section, this new variety 
bears ample evidence of a fusion of thes¢ 
two classes. It is a plant of vigorous growth 
without being at all coarse. The leaves it 
their outline and somewhat fleshy nature 
show a considerable leaning towards the Ivy 
leaved varieties, but the zone of the leave: 
is very clearly marked. The flowers, whic 
are borne in good-sized trusses on long, stoui 
stems, are semi-double and of an effective 
tint of carmine-crimson, It certainly pro 
mises well as a bedding plant, and for the 
decoration of the greenhouse or conserva 
tory will doubtless become popular. Like 
the bolder-growing members of the Ivy-leaved 
section, it should be one of the best for 
covering a greenhouse wall or any similar 
position. From its general appearance, one¢ 
would select it as a variety likely to find 
high favour with the market-grower, but the 
correctness or otherwise of this, time alone 
will prove. The British public is in many 
ways very conservative, and sticks to old and 
well-tried varieties, so that the market culti-. 
vator is. loth to experiment with new kinds, 
as, however desirable they may be, they are 
often left unsold so long as there are old 
and popular varieties to be bought.—X. 


Some distinct Begonias.—lor some years 
the main object of the raisers of tuberous: 
rooted Begonias has been to obtain sturdy, 
compact plants with the flowers erect or 
nearly so, and bofne well above the foliage. 
Such are always to be seen in quantity where 
Begonias of the tuberous-rooted section are 
exhibited as pot-plants. Still, this-is not the 
only form worthy of cultivation, as some 
varieties, being naturally of a loose habit of 
growth, are well adapted for growing in 
suspended baskets. Treated in this manner, 
the following varieties made a very pretty 
feature at the Temple Show, the drooping 
branches laden with flowers having a de- 
cidedly uncommon appearance :—Gladys, 
medium-sized, semi-double flowers, of a 
bright-red colour ; Carminia, flowers of some- 
what the same build as the last, but of a 
carmine colour; and Mrs. Bilkey, with 
large, flattish, double flowers, borne in the 
greatest profusion. A basket of this in gcod 
condition aroused a deal of attention. These 
were exhibited by Messrs. Blackmore and 
Langdon, of Bath. A group of Begonia 
Lloydi was shown by Mr. Lloyd, of Coombe 
House, Croydon, in whcse gardens it was 
raised some few years ago. ‘The name must 
be taken as applying to the strain rather) 
than to an individual variety, for although 
the plants shown were alike in all cther 
particulars, the blossoms ranged in colour 
from pure white to deep scarlet. The general 
appearance of Begonia Lloydi would suggest 
that the old B. boliviensis had played a part 
in its production. At all events the bushy 
plants, with their semi-double flowers, were 
very effective, and, what is more, each indi- 
vidual had sufficient space to show its beauty, 
a feature rarely seen at exhibitions. This 
variety also makes a delightful basket-plant. 
—xX., 

Aspidistra lurida.—Feor the information of your 
correspondent, ‘‘ D.,’’ page 369, it may be mentioned 
that the specific name of lurida applies to the colour 


of the blossoms, and has nothing whatever to do with 
the leaves.—X. 











“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds,.”—New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip- 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, | 
medium 8vo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
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ORCHIDS. 


BRASSO-CATTLEYA DIGBYANO- 
MOSSIAZ. 


Tuis remarkable hybrid was raised in the 
nurseries of Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, 
of Chelsea, and when exhibited-by them at 
the Royal Horticultural Society on May 14th, 
1889, caused considerable astonishment to the 
Orchid specialists of that time, who naturally 
had no idea that a combination of two such 
distinct-looking species as the parents could 
be possible. The Orchid Committee awarded 
it a first-class certificate. Mr. 
stated that this fine Orchid resulted from 


John Seden | 


GARDENING 


| prematurely. 





Wagneri, crossed with Brassavola Dig- 
byana, may easily be distinguished as 
a pure white variety of B.-C. Dig- 


byano-Mossiz. The plant grows freely when 
elevated well up to the roof-glass of the Catt- 
leya-house, a good, clear light, without 
strong direct sunshine, being indispensable 
toward the production of healthy flowering 
growths. After the flowers fade, the plant 
should be placed in the least warm part of 
the house, and be kept comparatively dry at 
the root, otherwise new growths will appear 


pseudo-bulbs should not be allowed to shrivel 
too much, but a slight shrivelling will do no 
harm. The best time to repot the plant is 


soon after the commencement of growth, as 


While the plant is resting, the | 
| crocks to assist water to pass rapidly through 


ILLUSTRATED. 





| a level with the rim of the pot. 


Jd 


D 


stock, the two leading bulbs should be severed 
and be repotted into a convenient-sized pot. 
The back bulbs may be stood upon some 
damp Moss, where, if the eyes are sound, 
they will soon form breaks, when repotting 
may be done. In either case, avoid over- 
potting, as many plants have been ruined by 
this practice. Pot each plant quite firmly, 
and keep the rhizome of the plant about on 
For a com- 
post use Osmunda-fibre and Polypodium- 
fibre in equal proportions. Cut both fibres 
up moderately fine, and add sufficient small 


the potting material. Sphagnum may or 
may not be used, and should be left to the 
wish or discretion of the cultivator. If used, 





crossing Cattleya Mossiz and Brassavola 
Digbyana. In colour the hybrid approaches 
the Cattleya parent, but the lip, as seen in 
our illustration, is beautifully fringed, a cha- 
racter derived from the pollen parent, which 
it also approaches in its very long ovary. 
The flower is rather over 9 inches in diameter, 
petals about 23 inches broad, the sepals nar- 
rower. The lip is about 3 inches in width. 
At the entrance to the throat there is a yel- 
lowish-green stain, with similar-coloured 
lines upon a darker ground, the colour ex- 
tending right up to the base of the Yp._ It is 
undoubtedly a very bold, handsome flower, 
and still holds its own as a first-class Orchid. 
Its beautiful cogeneric hybrid, Brasso-Catt- 
leya Digbyano-Mossiz, var. Queen Alexan- 
dra, which was raised by Mr. Charlesworth, 
of Haywards Heath, from Cattleya Mossiz 





Brasso-Oattleya Digbyano-Mossia. 


shortly after the breaks appear they will 
send out from their base a large number of 
young roots that will readily enter and ap- 
preciate the new potting mixture, and quickly 
become established. If the potting is left 
till the roots are fully active, the chances are 
that many of them will get broken. Before 
repotting, it is advisable to allow the plant 
to become rather dry at the root for a few 
days. If the plant is healthy, and has four 
or five pseudo-bulbs, and it as desirable to 
grow it into a specimen, it is a good plan to 
nick or cut the rhizome about half-way 
through between the second and third bulbs 
and again between the fourth and fifth bulbs. 


several new growths. If, on the other hand, 
it is the wish of the grower to increase the 





it should be cut up very fine and be well in- 
corporated with the other materials. After 
potting, careful watering is necessary, and 
for a few weeks the compost should be kept 
rather on the dry side; but the surroundings 
should be made fairly moist by syringing be- 
tween the pots two or three times a day, 
according to the state of the weather. During 
this time, whenever the potting material ap- 
pears dry on the surface, simply moisten it 
around the edge of the pot, using a fine 
sprayer or fine-rosed watering-can, the object 
being to encourage the roots to lengthen out 
and attach themselves to the sides of the pot, 
and, as each plant becomes thoroughly estab- 


Sree | lished in this way, the amount of water at 
Under good cultivation, the plant will make | 


the root may be gradually increased. Tepid 
rain-water should always be used where 
possible, 
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VEGETABLES. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES AT THE 
TEMPLE SHOW. 

It would have been no matter for surprise 
had ordinary visitors to the recent show of the 
Royal Horticultural Society in the Temple 
Gardens jumped to the conclusion, after in- 
specting the show carefully, that fruit and 
vegetables were of comparatively slight con- 
sequence when compared with flowering 
plants of all descriptions, for the products 
named, so far from meeting the eye at every 
turn, really needed a good deal of seeking 
in such a mass of floral wealth. It must not, 
however, be assumed that, because so limited 
in representation in this instance, vegetables 
are relegated to positions of inferiority. So 
far from that being the case, there is no good 
garden in which fruit and vegetable culture 
does not stand out strongly as.of the first im- 
portance. In the myriads of cottage gardens 
and allotments of the kingdom, on vast areas 
of market gardens, and in so many other 
ways, fruit and vegetables a long way domi- 
nate all other products. 

What fruit there was at the Temple came 
chiefly from the nursery trade. Messrs. 
Rivers and Sons, Sawbridgeworth, as is their 
custom, had a group of some forty trees in 
pots, Peaches, Nectarines, Cherries, and 
Grapes. In this case such varieties as Duke 
of York and Peregrine, both very early, 
had fine, richly-coloured fruits, quite ripe. So 
also had the Nectarines, Early Rivers and 
Cardinal, and especially a seedling variety 
seen in six trees, all carrying very fine, 
smooth, glossy, and richly-coloured fruits. 
The Cherries were the black Karly Rivers 
and the yellow Frogmore Bigarreau. The one 





Grape carrying several bunches was_ the 
white-fruited Ferdinand de Lesseps. Messrs. 


G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, staged one 
of their well-kept collections of Apples, some 
sixty dishes, all distinct, a remarkable lot for 
this late period of the spring, and showing 
how well they had been kept. Very fine cook- 
ing fruits were Newton Wonder, Annie Eliza- 
beth, Tibbett’s’ Pearmain, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Prince Arthur, Belle Pontoise, and 
others, and of dessert varieties excellent were 
Lord Hindlip, Baldwin, Allen’s Everlasting, 
McIndoe’s Russet, Calville Rouge, Wagener, 
Ben Davis, and Fallawater. Messrs. Laxton 
Bros. had large, flat boxes containing splen- 
did fruits of Royal Sovereign and Bedford 
Champion Strawberries, dishes of several 
other varieties, numerous plants in pots of 
Bedford Champion and Reward, with some 
fine fruits of Peaches Duke of York and 
Hale’s Early and of Cardinal Nectarine. 
Messrs. Chatfield, Southwick, Sussex, had 
two baskets, each containing sixty very fine 
fruits of Royal Sovereign, and several plants 
in good fruit. 

Vegetables found rather better representa- 
tion, although owing so much to Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, of Reading, for a collection 
of high excellence, and most tastefully ar- 
ranged. The Reading firm set up in dishes 
garnished with purple Beech foliage, and in- 
terspersed with graceful plants, forty varie- 
ties of white and coloured Potatoes, all grown 
in frames. Among coloured ones, Beauty of 
Hebron, Early Rose, King Edward VII., The 
Dean, Reading Russet, Lord Tennyson, and 
I‘lourball were good, and of white ones, Cvn- 
tenary, Early Regent, Epicure, White City, 
Ninetyfold, Midlothian Early, Duke of York, 
and Abundance were the best. Then, cecu- 
pying a long length of table adjoining, came 
fine baskets of Flower of Spring, and the 
small, solid April Cabbages, Lettuce Golden 
Ball, wonderfully solid and gocd, Peas Duke 
of Albany, Duchess of York, Sutton’s Ideal, 
and Karly Giant; French Beans in several 
dishes, Climbing Princess of Wales ; Magnum 
Bonum Cauliflowers, Late Queen Broccoli, 
May Queen Potatoes, bundles of the Sutton 
Rhubarb, Cucumbers Matchless and The Mar- 
ket, Tomatoes Best of All and Winter 
Beauty, Carrots, numerous fine Radishes, 
good Asparagus and Long White Turnips. 
Such a collection shows that there can be a 
fine display of vegetables so early in May if 
encouraged to be exhibited. A much less pre- 
tentious collection came from the Thatcham 
Fruit Farm, Newbury, grown on French gar- 











dening lines, but in arrangement and quality 
they were long behind the previously-named 
products. Long white Turnips, small Early 
Gem Carrots, Paris White Cabbage Lettuces, 
Radishes, Cabbages, and Potatoes were the 
chief subjects. Mr. S. Mortimer, Farnham, 
Surrey, had several boxes of very handsome 
Cucumbers Lord Roberts, Improved Tele- 
graph, Tender and True, Bountiful, and Ex- 
press, with several dishes of the red Tomato 
Sunrise, thus showing its great productive- 
ness. Some splendid Asparagus in six huge 
bundles came from Mr. Stephenson, Burwell, 
Cambridge, showing what can be done in the 
culture of this high-class vegetable at home. 
The examples, 10 inches long, were of the 
very best quality obtainable. Just recently 
mention was made of a fine Rhubarb, Dawe’s 
Challenge. This grower, who comes from 
Syderstone, Norfolk, had one solid root lifted 
from the ground, the stems a mass of growth, 
4 feet in height, and the whole weighing 
168 lb., which must have greatly impressed 
visitors as to the extraordinary productive 
capacity of this Rhubarb. 


BUTTER BEANS. 


IT is many years now since I was exploring 
the gardens around Paris, and made my first 
acquaintance at luncheon with a large-podded 
Bean called Mange-tout. Very pleasant 
it was—a large Bean, of which the 
whole flesh was eatable and even delicate. 
Since those days the kinds have increased, 
and some valuable ones have been raised. 
But the knowledge of them spreads very 
slowly in other countries than France. I 
have made several trials of them, and 
not always successfully. They do not seem 
to grow either so big or so tender as in the 
Valley of the Seine, but my soil was not a 
very favourable one. They ought to have a 
rich and light soil and a warm corner. 

France is so rich in Haricots and Beans of 
all kinds that it is almost confusing to con- 
sider these or how they have arisen, but the 
main thing is that they are distinct and valu- 
able. In France they are called Haricot 
beurré, and some are nearly butter-coloured. 
The best varieties are Mont d’Or (a Runner), 
Dugoin (a dwarf), Saint Fiacre (a runner), 
and Bon Jardinier (a dwarf). Last year I 
was more successful than usual with Mont 
d’Or, which was so good, indeed, that I ex- 
pected to regale myself on it for a week or 
two; but on the same evening the pheasants 
visited it, and there was not a whole pod left 
of it the next morning. 

The usual treatment for Kidney Beans as 
regards season will do, but as the Butter 
Bean is something of a novelty to our culti- 
vators, it is better to give it a warm corner, 
and rich, good soil. The cooking is simple, 
and the way common with us, of allowing 
Beans of all kinds to get too old, will not 
hurt the Butter Bean so much, though no 
doubt it has its season of best condition like 
other things. I would on no account be 
without it, and in a well-stocked garden 
there should always be a corner for this 
excellent Bean. WSR. 


CUCUMBERS. 


WHEN, recently, I saw, in a Kingston shop 
window, a huge pile of some 500 Cucumbers, 
priced at twopence and threepence apiece, I 
wondered what portion of that sum came to 
the grower, and how much—or shall I say 
how little?—profit was his on their produc- 
tion. Is it not the case that, no sooner does 
any one fruit or vegetable fetch a fairly re- 
munerative price than a hundred at once rush 
in to increase the production, so that in a 
year cr so the product is no longer profitable 
to grow, but becomes a glut. It would seem 
as if that were the case with Cucumbers just 
now. Those readers who may grow a plant or 
two in a frame or greenhouse, and find the 
culture of these plants, and getting fairly 
good fruits, to be far from easy, can have no 
idea of the way in which Cucumbers are 
grown in market establishments, where houses 
of great length are counted by the hundred, 
and fruits are cut weekly by tens of thou- 
sands. Such places are literal Cucumber 
factories. No sooner have the plants ceased 
to produce fairly good fruits than they are 
cleared out of the soil, the manure used 


\ 


_also, are good croppers. 





cleared out, too, the houses disinfected to 
kill mildew or other forms of fungus, the 
brickwork coated with lime-white, then new 
soil got in, new plants put out, and in a few 
weeks yet another huge crop of fruits is being 
produced. Sometimes Melons or Tomatoes 
follow, but generally Cucumber-houses are 
low, and do not give the ample light and air 
Tomatoes need for their health and fruiting. 
Market growers chiefly prefer a good stock 
of Telegraph or Rochford’s Market, as these 
are huge croppers. Gardeners or amateur 
growers like some of the longer, smoother, 
and handsomer varieties, such as Express, 
Delicacy, Marvel, Model, and Lord Roberts, 
as these, well grown, give fruits ranging from 
15 inches to 18 inches long, of a _ deep- 
green hue, and very handsome. All of them, 
Amateurs are apt 
to think setting the blooms is essential to pro- 
duce fruits. That, however, is not so, al- 
though for the production of seed-bearing 
fruits it is indispensable. rey 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Nitrate of soda as manure.—Will you kindly 
tell me how to use nitrate of soda as a chemical 
manure in a garden? Should it be dug round the 
roots of the plants or simply sprinkled on the soil? 
The soil is poor and sandy. Will it suit Roses, Violas, 
and Irises, also Sweet Peas?—FLEET. ; 

[Nitrate of soda is rather a stimulant to cer- 
tain plants, Cabbages especially, because it is 
a nitrogenous manure of very quick action, 
and, being immediately dissolved, should 
always be applied to crops in a fair state of 
growth, to be at once utilised. But, for the 
same reason, it leaves behind no manurial 
properties. It obtains its reputation for beg- 
garing the ground because, in its operation, 
it assists other manure constituents to be 
quickly utilised. Where reliance is placed on 
chemical manures, bone-meal or superphos- 
phate, and kainit or muriate of potash should 
also be included, and worked into the soil to 
dissolve several weeks prior to cropping. If 
animal manures are dug into the ground, a 
light dressing or two of nitrate of soda, espe- 
cially in dry weather, hoed in after growth 
has begun, does great good, and especially so 
to all the Cabbage tribe. Weak liquid-manure 
is always good for crops. ] 


A hardy Kale.—I read with interest a 
note, by ‘“‘James lLavey,’’ May 15th, 
page 204, re Kale. The last ten years I 
have grown a Kale which appears to be very 
similar. It never fails, and this year I have 
been picking splendid sprouts for some time, 
the colour and flavour when cooked being 
excellent. It is grown in an East-end loca- 
lity, surrounded by chemical factories, the 
fumes from which kill every other kind of 
winter greens, but this always stands, each 
plant being feathered from top to base. 
There is one peculiarity I have noticed. 
Some of the plants are dark and some light. 
Personally, I prefer the dark; but both are 
equally hardy. I have never seen this 
grown elsewhere, or listed by seedsmen. 
Several of my friends to whom I have given 
seed or plants speak highly of it.—JOHN 
HATTEN. 


Schoolboys as garden students.—I had a 
very interesting audience recently in the 
Free Library Lecture Hall, Kingston-on- 
Thames in some hundred lads, now engaged 
in school gardening in the town on so many 
garden plots. These plots range in area about 
20 feet by 10 feet, and enable some twelve to 
fifteen vegetable crops to be grown on each. 
The lessons given by a capable garden in- 
structor are one hour each twice weekly, but, 
of course, the work is largely mechanical. 
It was to enlist the lads’ intelligence in the 
work that I gave them an hour’s address, 
assisted by coloured diagrams, showing 
examples of all vegetable sections, and it was 
evident their intellects were stimulated, as 
numerous keen questions were put to me by 
the lads, to all of which replies were given. 
The vairious vegetables were divided into 
roots, tapering, tuberous, and bulbous; to 
pods gnd fruits, including Peas, Beans, 
Tomatoes, Marrows, and others; also to leaf, 
heart, and head-producing plants, as found 
in the Brassica family, Lettuce, Spinach, and 
the like; and finally edible-stemmed plants, 
as seen in Seakale, Asparagus, Celery, Leeks, 
and others.—A. D. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—TI notice as I go about 
nany peopie still sow Sweet Peas too 
hickly, and then wonder why the flowers are 
o small. To obtain large flowers the plants 
must have room to grow and be well 
1ourished with liquid-manure during growth, 
ind unless seeds of any special variety are 
‘equired every flower should be cut. Where 
he Peas are too thick they may be thinned 
o 3 inches and the thinnings planted else- 
vhere. This thinning is necessary with all 
mnuals; also all seedling biennials and 
yerennials should be transplanted into 
ursery-beds, the plants to be 6 inches 
ypart. Those who are partial to Balsams 
should plant a few outside, and keep them 
noist. I have had planis a yard high, per- 
‘ect pyramids, planted a yard apart over a 
yroundwork of blue Violas. Harrison’s Musk 
nakes a suitable groundwork for Balsams, 
is both love moisture. There is always 
vork among Roses. One of the chief 
jleasures is watching the opening buds, doing 
he necessary thinning, and otherwise attend- 
ng to their wants. If watering is necessary, 
sive a thorough soaking, adding a little 
itimulant if required. If the watering is 
lone in the evening, break up the surface 
rxarly next morning with the Dutch hoe. 
Onee, cr at most twice, a week will then 
iuffice. Most MDahlia-growers insert the 
stakes and drive them home before plant- 
ng the Dahlias, then plant in front of the 
stakes and apply a loose tie at once. Do all 
staking of herbaceous plants in good time. 
All Verbenas and Heliotropes should be 
yegged down while the shoots are pliable. 

Fruit garden.—The proverbial dripping 
June that puts things in tune will be appre- 
“lated now. 
‘larve of Hyponomeuta padella) should be 
taken off with the hands and destroyed before 
they have a chance to scatter, Other in- 
sects can be kept in check by spraying or 
dusting with Tobacco-powder. I have great 
faith in Tobacco as an insecticide either in 
the form of powder, vapour, or as a wash. 
Clean water, if applied forcibly through the 
engine or hose, will b2 a great help. The 
grafts of Apple and other fruit-trees may 
probably require support to prevent damage 
from wind. Grape Vines and Figs on walls 
should be relieved of all useless growth, and 
Peaches should have attention in the same 
way. The principal causes of failure in 
open-air Peaches are overcrowding the young 
wood by neglecting disbudding or not doing 
enough thinning at the right time, which is 
now, and permitting the insects—especially 
the black-aphis—to take possession and en- 
trench themselyes amid the curled-up 
foliage. 
Apricots may require water, and if so drib- 
lets are useless. Very dry, raised borders 
may have a mulch of strawy stable-manure 
on the surface to keep in the moisture. Onut- 
door Vines are often attacked by mildew 
later in summer. This is often caused by 
dryness at the roots, and the remedy is to 
water freely and apply a mulch. When the 
Grapes are swelling place some stimulant in 
the water. 


Vegetable garden.—Sow Ne Plus Ultra 
and Autocrat Peas for use in August and 
September. Turnips may be sown more 
freely now, with a small sowing towards the 
end of the month. A good supply of stable- 
manure will be useful for mulching now. 
Peas and Beans and all salad plants will 
be benefited by it. Make a sowing of 
Endive now, also sow Lettuces freely. In 
dry soil some should be left to grow where 
sown without transplanting. In dry soils 
the ordinary Spinach will soon run to seed, 
and such substitutes as Spinach Beet and 
New Zealand Spinach will come in useful. 
Mushroom-beds may be made up in cool posi- 
tions outside. Plant out Celery in trenches, 
and prepare other trenches for other crops, 
also for Leeks. If the manure is strong and 
rank, work it into compost with leaf-mould 
and the charred refuse from the rubbish- 
heap. Shade newly-planted Celery by lay- 
ing branches across the trenches. Fill all 
spare frames with Cucumbers and Melons, 
first stirring up the beds and adding a little 


The clusters of caterpillars | srtificial fertiliser at the last shift. The 


On very hot walls Peaches and | 


fresh material to give the plants a start. 
Sow Chervil and make a further planting of 
Scarlet Runners. The white-seeded Runner 
comes in useful for autumn if planted now. 
Plant out Broccoli and winter greens as land 
becomes vacant. 


Conservatory.—Show and fancy Pelar- 
goniums are at present very bright, and 
should have a thin shade over them to keep 
the flowers fresh as long as possible. When 
the flowers fade place the plants outside to 
ripen the growth preparatory to cutting down 
in July. Cuttings of the young shoots, 
3 inches long, will strike freely in sandy 
soil either in a cool-frame or outside, if kept 
reasonably moist. The plants should be 
kept rather drier after being cut down till 
they break again. If Imantophyllums require 
repotting do it as soon as the flowers fade; 
and they will bloom better if they have a 
course of open-air treatment for a month in 
August. The same treatment will suit the 
Amaryllis family, especially the evergreen 
Vallota purpurea, as we always find the bulbs 
flower better after a month’s outing—in fact, 
most of the greenhouse plants, especially 
hard-wooded things, will benefit from a 
month outside if not turned out too early. 
Heaths may go out in July, also Azaleas, 
when the young wood is getting a bit firm. 
There are several ways of dealing with 
Cyclamens. Some gardeners keep the plants 
growing all the season until the plants are 
old and exhausted, and then throw them on 
the rubbish-heap. Young plants produce the 
finest flowers; but the second year’s plants 
will produce as many blooms if shifted into 


6-inch pots and grown in cold-houses on ash- | 


beds lightly shaded in bright weather, and 
dewed over with a rosed pot or syringe in 
the evening. In potting use loam and leaf- 
mould or peat, with a small quantity of 


drainage must be free, and the watering in 
careful hands. Double Primulas may be 
propagated now either from cuttings or by 
earthing up, after removing some of the old 
leaves and making an incision in the side of 
the stem, cutting upwards to form a tongue. 
Use plenty of sand in the compost. If a 
little finely-chopped Sphagnum is mixed with 


it the moisture will be retained without so | 


much watering. -Climbers, if they have been 
properly thinned and regulated will be a 
special feature now. 
flowers, and the sweet-scented Mandevilla 
will be useful and afford shade. 


Stove.—lIf fine specimens are wanted some 
of the plants must be moved elsewhere. The 
conservatory will be warm enough for some 
of the hardier stove plants, and it is gener- 
ally convenient to give up a house or pit 
which can be kept closed and shaded when 
necessary for growing young stuff. If a few 
Orchids are grown—eyerybody likes to have 
a few—the plants in pots or baskets may 
be gone through now, and all inferior or 
stale compost removed, The unhealthy roots 
may also be cut away at the same time. 





Drainage is a mest important matter, and | 


clean pots also are essential. Some may b2 
grown in baskets, and others on blocks of 
wood surrounded by Sphagnum, these being 
secured by thin wire. These, when they re- 


quire water, can be dipped into a tank. There | 
should always be a tank of tepid water in | 


the stove; but unless the water is quite pure, 
better not use the syringe, as by using water 
freely on the floors and wall surfaces atmos- 
pheric moisture can be supplied as desired. 
Watering should be done either early in the 
morning or in the evening, though when a 
plant is thirsty water must be given at any 
period of the day. Never give lquid-manure 
to very dry plants, as it is a wasteful 
method. 


Pines.—If a warm week comes in June a 
thorough overhauling can be given, and the 
plunging-beds renewed. Where Oak-leaves 
are plentiful they are excellent for forming 
beds for Pines when the latter are growing 
in pots. It is best to clear all the plants 
out, renew the beds, and replunge the plants 
at suitable distances apart, so that each 
plant may have space enough to develop its 
leaves. In repotting, the loam should be the 
best, with plenty of body and still retaining 





the old fibrous Grass roots. This, when well 


Tacsonias, Passion- | 





broken up with the spade and mixed with 
one-fourth of stable-manure not reduced to 
a state of humus, but fairly dry and mellow, 
a sprinkling of soot, and 2 Ibs. of bone- 
meal to every barrow full of compost, will 
grow Pines well. When the plants intended 
to be repotted are turned out of the pots 
remove the crocks from the bottom of the 
ball, and strip off a leaf or two from the 
base of the plant to permit of the ball being 
dropped a little lower into the new pot. If 
the soil is raised a little higher round the 
stem new roots will be developed from that 
part, and an improvement in the growth 
and strength will be effected. In the case of 
plants which have failed to fruit at the 
proper season, disrooting and repotting will 
generally cause the plants to throw up fruits 
as the new roots form below. Do not shade 
more than is absolutely necessary. Use the 
syringe, and close at 3.30 p.m. 


Fertilising the blossoms of Melons.— 
This is generally done by removing the 
central group of anthers when the pollen 
grains are ripe and dry, and thrusting them 
into the centre of the female flower. If the 
conditions are suitable, the fruit will set. 
The whole crop should be set about the same 
time or within a day or two. If one fruit 
gets a lead, later fruits will not swell. 
It seems as if the plant had power to resist 
being overcropped when once a start has 
been made. When growing Melons in frames 
‘at this season I have sometimes had a heavy 
crop set without any personal help at all, the 
work being done by insect agency; but, of 
course, it will not do to depend upon such 
help. When grown in frames the fruits 
should be placed on slates, tiles, bricks, or 
inverted saucers to lift them up off the soil. 
It is an advantage also to turn the nose end 
of the fruits towards the north, as this checks 
any tendency to crack later. As regards 
what should form a crop, a good deal de- 
pends upon the kind grown and the strength 
of the plant. A plant of a large Melon like 
the Cantaloup should not carry more than 
three or four fruits. A good deal can be 
done by feeding, but all feeding should be 
done before the fruits begin to ripen, as too 
much water then will spoil the flavour. 
Flavour is largely influenced by the condi- 
tion of the foliage. Melons should not be 
shaded. 


Watering Vine borders.—Every Grape- 
grower makes it his first business to ascer- 
tain the condition of the borders and the 
drainage. I believe it is next to impossible 
to grow fine, well-finished Grapes in deep, 
badly-drained borders, for the simple reason 
that they cannot be properly fed or 
nourished with the right kind of food be- 
cause the roots are not in a condition to 
utilise it. Therefore, the first business of 
the Grape-grower in taking a new situation 
is to find out all about the roots and how 
they are placed. It is next to impossible to 
overwater a well-drained border during hot 
summer weather, and water may be made the 
carrier for any food the plants may require. 
There are special Vine manures manufactured 
now, and most of these are good. Guano and 
nitrate of soda may be used occasionally 
with advantage, but are not always reliable. 

E. Hoppay. 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


June 13th.—Celery is being planted freely 
in trenches. Early-planted Marrows have 
been mulched with stable-manure. We 
generally mulch early Peas in the same way, 
as in a dry time the pods fill better without 
much watering. Made a last planting of 
Runner Beans. Such routine work as stak- 
ing Peas, moulding up Potatoes, ete., is 
done at the right time. 

June 14th.—Strawberry runners for fore- 
ing are being looked after. We generally 
layer the runners into small pots, but I have 
tried other methods, such as pegging them 
down on mounds of good soil or on sods of 
turf, and sometimes have layered them 
direct into the fruiting-pots. All methods 
will do if the plants get proper attention. 
Winter Greens of all kinds are being planted 
out as land becomes yacant, and in time of 
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pressure they are planted between rows of 
early Potatoes. 

June 15th.—Walcheren and other late 
Cauliflowers are sown in shallow trenches. 
The plants will be thinned to 9 inches apart 
and the thinnings planted elsewhere. This 
gives us two chances. In very dry, hot 
weather the plants not disturbed will be best, 
and no one wants very large, coarse Cauli- 
flowers. Thinning Grapes in late houses. 
Late, thick-skinned kinds, such as Gros 
Colman, will have a little warmth in the 
pipes, but this does not mean that fires may 


| 


by slugs. If many of your bulbs are like those sent, 
you would be well advised to dig them up and burn 
them, giving the soil a dressing of lime and resting 
it for two years from bulbs to starve out the pest. | 


| We regret by an oversight your letter has been mis- 
| laid. 


Roses with green centres (£. Breach).—The 
green centres in the Roses which you send are usually 
caused by a check of some kind which the plants may 
have received—such, for instance, as spring frosts or 
an overdose of manure. Where it is possible to de- 
tect these green-centred buds it is a good plan to 


| remove them early and encourage the smaller buds, 


not be dropped during sudden bursts of hot | 


weather. 


June 16th.—We are busy now among the | 


Chrysanthemums, moving ‘to flowering-pots 
and placing them in their summer quarters 
on open positions on coal-ash-beds, with free 
access for watering, ete. Main crops of Par- 


snips, Carrots, and Beet have been thinned, | 


and the. Dutch hoe run between the rows. 
Most of our Onions are raised under glass, 
and are now growing fast. 

June 1?th.—Finished disbudding Peaches 
on walls. The trees are very clean, and have 
had two good soakings of water during the 
dry weather. A broad basin has been formed 
round each tree to keep the water from run- 
ning to waste. Sowed Chervil, Endive, Let- 
tuces, and Turnips. Planted Leeks in shal- 
low trenches. 
Celery. 

June 18th.—Moved baskets filled with 
Achimenes to conservatory. The wire-baskets 
are large and are now well filled, and the 
plants are coming into bloom. A few cut- 
tings of Achimenes have been inserted in 
sandy peat under a bell-glass in the propa- 
gating-house to flower in 5-inch pots in a 
dwarf state. Considerable freedom is per- 
mitted the climbers in the conservatory, as 
the house is lofty and they afford shade, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GakDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of GARDENING, 17, Hurnivil-street, Holborn, 
London, H.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PusbLisHeR. The naine and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the tissue immediately following 
the ieceipt of their comnvunication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, ete.—Fair examples 
of each subject—not more than four in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Scilla hispanica (syn., 8. campanulata) (M. G.). 
—If the wild Hyacinths are doing well and there is 
no need to lift them, then far better leave them 
alone and give them a dressing of manure. If you 
wish to increase the stock you may remove offsets 
during the summer and plant at once where you wish 
to put them. If you do not care to disturb them, 


get some bulbs in the early autumn and plant when- | 


ever they come to hand. 
cheaply in quantity. 
Exhibition Pansies (H. E. Tuxford).—The 
points are (1) Good smooth bloom and as nearly 
circular as possible; (2) Each bloom should possess 
plenty of substance; (3) The outer edge should be 
clean cut, solid, dense, circular blotch; (4) Neat, 
clear, bright eye, without rays or suffusion, and 
exactly in the centre of the flower; (5) Novelty and 
variety in colour; (6) Size from 2 inches to 3 inches 
in diameter. tagged or notched edges, crumpled 


They can be had very 


sidered blemishes. 

Cuckoo-spit (S. Taylor).—This is formed by the 
larve of the common frog-hopper (Aprophora. spum- 
aria). When in large numbers on a plant they cause 
a deal of damage, as the amount of sap they extract 
is very considerable, for they not only draw off 
enough to feed themselves but also to-supply the 
froth, which must be continually evaporating. The 
easiest way to destroy them is to carefully go over 
the plants, take them off with a small, stiffish brush, 
like a shaving-brush, washing this every now and 
then in a little water. 


Daffodils (Posse).—The bulbs were suffering from | 


basal decay, the origin of which is a minute boring 
insect, which finds its way into the bulbs, and cating 
away the flesh from the tunics or bulb-scales, severs 


all connection with the roots, and the latter perish | 


as a result. The brown-tipped foliage is to the 


specialist but an outward and visible sign of the | 


same thing. The larger holes may have been caused 


Pricked out Turnip-rooted | 


which may be more perfect. Some varieties, such as 
Mlle. Annie Wood, are more liable to this failing 
than others, and we would advise you to destroy | 
such varieties that are liable to such a fault. 


Plants for greenhouse (W. Hedges).—You can | 


| procure very cheaply now such plants as Abutilons, | 


| 





| your plants through the winter. 


| —The following should answer in such soil as you 


| (Lycium europeum), Venetian Sumach (Rhus Cotinus), 


| and Furze in variety, including the double-flowered 


have what is known as warts, as you will see if you 


green excrescences that form on the backs of the 
| leaves—a sort of granulation of sap through the 


| and rootlets of the plant, finally invading the whole 


aay : | clean source. 
florets, indistinct and irregular blotches, are con- | 


Fuchsias, Coleus, Heliotrope, Pelargoniums (Zonal and | 
Ivy-leaved), Begonias, Gloxinias, with, of course, 
Chrysanthemums for autumn. You should also get 
some Ferns, as Adiantums, Pterises, ete. For winter 
and spring blooming you may have bulbs, as Hya- | 
cinths, Tulips, Narcissi, ete., with flowering shrubs 
as Rhododendrons, Azalea mollis, Prunus, and many 
others. We should strongly advise you to have the 
house heated, otherwise you will be unable to keep 


The African Hemp (Sparmannia africana) 
(Walter Blenkarn).—This is the name of the plant 
pieces of which you send. It is evidently in a very 
poor condition. When the plant has attained a good 
size it will not need repotting every year, as it 
flowers less freely when making vigorous growth than 
when the roots are cramped. If you think the plant | 
needs repotting, then you should cut it back, and 
when it has again started into growth repot it. This 
would have been better done in April. When the 
roots are working freely in the new soil then you 
may stand it outdoors fully exposed to the sun in | 
order to get the young wood properly ripened, as on 
this entirely depends the blooming. When the pots 
are well filled with roots, but not before, an occa- 
sional dose of liquid-manure will be beneficial. Of 
course, you must take the plant indoors’ before 
frosty nights come. A good compost in which to pot 
it should consist of rough turfy loam to which have 
been added some silver sand and well - decayed 
manure. You will find an illustration of a flowering 
shoot of the plant in our issue of June 17th, 1905, 
page 195. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Shrubs for dry gravelly soils (Mrs. Wilkins). 


mention:—Sea Purslane (Atriplex Halimus), common 
Barberry (Berberis vulgaris), Bladder Senna (Colutea 
arborescens), Cytisus in many varieties, Box Thorn 


Bramble (Rubus), Spanish Broom (Spartium junceum), 





Ulex europzeus fi.-pl. 


FRUIT. 
Warts on Vine-leaves (A. S.).—Your Vine-leaves 


examine the backs of the same. ‘These are small 


skin of the leaf. They, no doubt, injure the leaves | 
as affecting respiration, and may be caused by a too | 
close, warm atmosphere saturated with moisture. | 
You are evidently keeping the house rather too close, 
and we would advise you to admit air more freely. 


Air-roots on Vines (D. E. T.).—Your Vines have 
what is known a6 air-roots, which are of the same 
character as true roots, and only require to touch 
the soil to become such. They are produced from 
every part of the stem, frequently attaining a foot | 
or more in length, and giving the Vine a curious ap- 
pearance. Their presence betokens want of root | 
action. They are a sign of bad health, and frequently | 
lead to shanking of the berries. Close warmth and 
moisture will cause the formation of these air-roots 
at any time, but they are mainly the result of the 
roots working in a cold, wet border. To benefit Vines 
subject to air-roots, the borders must be seen to. 
The air-roots will all die off as the wood ripens. 


VEGETABLES. 


Tomato-plants een Ey, (W. . D.).—Your 
plants have been attacked by what is known as the 
““Sleeping Disease’’ (Fusarium lycopersici), the rest- 
ing spores of which attack the delicate root-hairs 


of the roots and spreading up the stem. It would be 
advisable to remove the soil and mix it with lime, 
replacing with fresh before you plant again. A 
similar disease attacks many other species of plants 
and it has long been a puzzle to scientists. The only | 
thing we can advise you to do is to burn all the 
plants you can discern tainted with the disease, and 
purchase others to replace them from another and a | 


Diseased Broad Beans (H. B.).—We think the 
failure of some of your Broad Beans to grow is due 
to either very imperfect ripening last season or to 
old age. It would be well if you could ascertain | 
whether any others getting Beans from the same 
place and sowing them under similar conditions to 
your own had found similar failures. Were that so, 
you would have good cause for complaint against the 
seedsman. If,-on the other hand, others had found 
good growth, the failure to grow would be due to 
your soil. If cold and heavy, as you say, that alone 
might account for the lack of growth, and especially 
so if these failures were from old seed. Of course, 
it is all the more odd that one half has grown. 
Those might have been good new seed. We can, of 
course, only so surmise. In any case we do not think 
any fungoid disease has caused the trouble. 


Diseased Peas (R. T. R.).—Your Pea-plants 
reached us in a very withered condition, and it 
would be impossible to determine whether they were | 


| as we can determine, there is none such. When you 
| say the Peas had plenty of water during the recent 
| dry weather, we are led to think that it is the water 


| assign any reason for the double flowers in spring of | 


| Calceolarias,’’ in our issue of June 22nd, 1907, 
| ing question. You had better show the agreement to 
| a solicitor, and get his advice.——No. 5.—See reply 


| page 346, a copy of which can be had of the pub- 
| lisher, post free, for 14d.——Ignoramus.—You may 


| Dryas octopetala. 


| tainty.——W. M. Crowfoot.—Staphylea colchica.—— 
| J. K. L.—A bulbous plant, very probably Colchicum 
| autumnale, which is poisonous to cattle. You oug 


| Tillandsia viridiflorana-—H. G@raham.—1, The Bird 


| tisement, to state that you saw it in GAR- 





at all affected with any fungoid disease. Yet, so far 


| attention to your order, 


— 






thus given which has produced the withering up of 
the plants seen. Your water may be too strongly 
impregnated with lime or iron, and if poured in close 
to the plant, either, when the waterings were fre.! 
quent, would cause injury. The best way to water! 
Peas is to draw deep drills with a hoe each side of 
the row, and then to fill the furrows with water, 
letting it gradually soak in. Perhaps some_strong| 
chemical manure may have been given. We, of! 
course, know nothing about the nature of your gojl 
or of local conditions. That may conduce to the 
trouble. Such plants to reach us fresh should be 
carefully packed in a little damp Moss. 










































































SHORT REPLIES. | 


will find that no plants will grow, and the only way 
out of the difficulty would be to make a drain to take 
away the water. If this were done, you would haye 
no difficulty with either Roses or Clematises.—— 
Tralee.—No; water early in the morning or in the 
afternoon.——Mrs. Bowyer.—It is very difficult to! 


Rence H. Kane.—In such a water-logged soil ro 


| Clematis Jackmani alba, seeing that this is single! 


and flowers in the autumn. When the plant blooms 


| we should be glad to see flowers and leaves.—— 


M. C. L.—In the case of the Pyrethrums, it looks as 
if slugs were eating the stems. Try dusting some) 
freshly-slaked lime round the plants. The soil in} 
which the Pelargonium is growing is evidently ex-| 
hausted. Try what a little liquid-manure will do, 
and cut out the oldest of the wood so as to 
encourage young growth.——A. H. Owen.—Judging | 
from the roots of Delphinium you send, they seem to 
have been very old plants when you got them. Un- 
less very carefully planted, and in suitable soil, it ig 
not to be wondered at that they perished.——D. @. 
Fitzgerald.—See reply to ‘‘S. Tateley, Hants,” te 
“ Blistered Nectarine-leaves,”’ in our issue of June 5th, 


page 3821.——Ignorant.—Nelly Moser, light mauye 
with red bar, and Jackmani alba. These can be had | 
in pots, and you may plant at any time.——John | 


Hackett.—All depends on the size of the plants and | 
the accommodation you have. Figs do best when 
confined, but in such case when fruiting they must he 
well fed.—_—R. W. O. Wittens.—See our issues Feb- 
ruary 15, 1908, page 672, and March 2ist, 1908, page 34, 
——Dunmow.—Loosen the soil well up with a fork, 
then apply a heavy mulch of manure and water 
freely. Judging from the position of the tree the soil 
is very dry, hence the ill-health.——Surrey.—A good, 
free, deep soil is all that the plants require, and 
what you propose trying would in all probability kill 
them.——A. K. Hancock.--You must. taise plants 
from seed every year. See article on ‘‘ How to Grow 


page 212, a copy of which can be had of the pub- 
lisher, post free, for 1}d.——Japonica.—Not a garden- 


to “D. S.,’” in our issue of August 15th, 1908, 


leave one bunch to see if the variety is true to name, 
cutting off all the others in order to throw strength 
into the Vine. 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—Talbot.—The Henbane (Hyos- 


cyamus niger).——J. C. Turner.—Dielytra eximia.—— 
Pegasus.—Thalictrum Delavayi.——Mrs. Le Marchant. 
—Asphodelus ramosus.——A. M. W.—The Caper 
Spurge (Euphorbia Lathyris)\——D. Ritchie.—Ribes 
aureum.——James Andrews.—Brassia verrucosa.—— 
V. Fuchs.——Pyrus pinnatifida (The Cut-leaved Ser- 
vice-tree).——Robert Earle.—1, Magnolia oboyata; 2, 


| Vaccinium Vitis-idea; 3, The Aniseed-tree (Illicium 


floridanum); 4, Viburnum Opulus sterile; 5, Stitchwort 
Stellaria sp.; 6, Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus); 7, 
When sending specimens, please 
read our rules as to the number we undertake to 


name in any one week.——Voltaire.—Rose Hon. Edith 
Giffard, a Tea Rose.——Arbor.—The Crimson Clover 
(Trifolium incarnatum).——Dawe.—1, Primula denti- 


culata var. cashmiriana; 2, Lungwort (Pulmonaria 
officinalis)——Miss Bell.—Spirea sp., and, judging 
from the small piece you send us, it is S. media, 
known also as 8. confusa.——J. A. Smith.—Your Pink 
is probably Mre. Sinkins or Her Majesty, but without 
seeing flowers it is impossible to say with any cer- 














to have sent the plant when in bloom.——W. W.— 







Oherry (Prunus Padus); 2, The double-flowered 
Meadow Saxifrage (Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.).—— 
E. Wright.—Your Erica 1s E. caffra, a greenhouse 
form. You ought to have waited until] the flowers 
were over, and then cut it down and repotted in 
peat and silver sand, and stood in a frame, which 
must be kept quite close. We fear that, with only 
the convenience of a window, you will be unable to 
keep the plant.——John Gray.—Iris graminea.—— 
E. Sadler.—Thermopsis montana.——W. T.—1, Adian- 
tum Williamsi; 2, Pteris cretica albo-lineata; 8, The 
ee Fern (Nephrolepis exaltata); 4, Pteris serrulata 
cristata. 






























Catalogue received.—J. Veitch and Sons, Ltd. 
Chelsea.—Catalogue of Indoor Plants. 







Do not forget, when answering an adyer- 
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Founded by W. Rovinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” 
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VEGETABLES, 


AN ONION TROUBLE. 

THE form of disease in Onion-plants described 
by “Nil Desperandum”’ (p. 312) is probably 
produced by some fungoid attack which is yet 
little known. It is rather strange that, just 
as our methods of cultivation seem to improve 
and to develop the finer qualities of products, 
fungoid diseases seem to increase in like pro- 
portion. So far the Onion’s chief troubles 
have been two—one of an insect form, in the 
predatory maggot, yet not an insurmountable 
one, and the other the well-known Onion 
mildew, most difficult to combat because of 
the peculiar form of Onion-leaves and stems 
and their comparative incapacity to retain 
solutions of some fungicide, such as the Bor- 
deaux mixture, which is, perhaps, the best 
cure that can be applied. But then these 
troubles or diseases are known. That de- 
scribed by your correspondent we do not 
know, unless it be the mildew in a new form. 
If he or others who have plants showing the 
trouble fully developed would send examples 
to the Scientific Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on any day immediately 
preceding a fortnightly meeting, no doubt 
some member of that body would be able to 
describe the disease and its remedy. It is 
certain that remarkably fine Onion crops 
have been grown for several years in succes- 
sion on the same ground, but generally in 
time it has been found that the attacks of 
the Onion mildew have become stronger as a 
result. Still farther, it is hardly economical 
practice to do so, as it is more profitable to 
follow Onions with Cabbages; but as Cab- 
bages are also subject to mildew attacks, it is 
hardly, wise to follow them with Onions. 
Generally, it is better that Onions follow 
Celery or even Potatoes. But still farther, 
soil that is to-be planted or sown with Onions 
should be, in the early spring, liberally 
dressed with soot and lime, as these help to 
lessen fungoid attacks. 

It may be.that in the case named of Onion- 
plants raised under glass, then planted out, 
they had not been sufficiently hardened off 
first, and found both soil and atmosphere so 
cold as to give a distinct check to growth, 
and checks of that kind often assume forms 
that may easily be ascribed to other causes. 
Then it may be questionable whether the 
Onion as a garden crop may not to some ex- 
tent be weakened if it be perpetuated year 
after year by the warmth-raised process and 
big bulb-seed parentage. Admitted that 
these specially grown large bulbs do pro- 
duce wonderfully fine seed stocks, it is ques- 
tionable whether it may not be good policy te 
Sow some of that seed outdoors in early 
spring, and thus raise bulbs for seed produc- 
tion, the produce from which would be sown 
the following winter under glass to raise 
plants for putting outdoors as before. We 
use sometimes the word intensive culture. 
By that we mean, generally, culture under 
high pressure, such as is seen in the glass- 





raised giant Onion bulbs; but if this form of 
culture is conducive to disease, it is obvious 
it can only be so by weakening the constitu- 
tions of the respective plants or crops. In 
gardening, whilst high culture may produce 
fine results, yet occasionally we find it is not 
all gain. tL): 





ASPARAGUS CULTIVATION. 


AN idea prevails that the finest and best- 
flavoured Asparagus can only be produced 
from soils of a sandy or very sandy nature, 
and that heavy, loamy mixtures are unsuit- 
able. That sandy soils are favourable to 
successful Asparagus cultivation is readily 
admitted, for it is in soil of a similar charac- 
ter, and often in almost pure sand, that the 
plant is found growing in a wild state. On 
the other hand, equally as fine produce can be 
obtained on heavy loams, and such as border 
on clay in respect to composition, as on those 
of an opposite nature, as I have so often 
proved. With one exception, I have never had 
any but soils of this description to deal with in 
the whole course of my experience, but have 
always obtained a fair share of success, both 
in regard to the size of the growths and the 
quality of the same as a result. The method 
pursued in bringing about these successful 
returns is not of an elaborate character, and 
I consider that Asparagus culture does not 
call for half the trouble and expense that 
are often incurred, and which are supposed 
by many to be so necessary if good results 
are looked for. It is this very fact which so 
often deters many would-be growers from em- 
barking on its cultivation. I have always 
found that if the soil is worked to a fair 
depth and properly manured prior to sowing 
or planting, as the case may be, no other pre- 
paration is needed. This suffices for the 
crowns in their earlier stages of development. 
After they haye become established is the 
time to pay strict attention to them in the 
way of feeding and keeping the beds or plan- 
tations scrupulously clean. This is where so 
many fail in Asparagus culture. They take 
elaborate measures in the way of preparation 
in the first instance, but after the plants are 
established, the beds oft come in for but 
scant attention; consequently, once the 
manure dug into the soil previous to the beds 
or plantations being formed becomes ex- 
hausted, there is bound to be a deterioration, 
both in the size and quality of the produce. 
If a less quantity of manure were incorpo- 
rated with the staple at the outset, and more 
liberal supplies given from the surface after 
the second season, and weeds kept under, 
complaints as to the produce being of in- 
ferior quality would be far less numerous. 
A great many growers form their beds and 
plantations with one-year-old crowns. I have 
adopted this method on some few occasions, 
but, unless anxious to get the beds quickly 
established, prefer sowing them down. This 
is, of course, a slower process, but it is a sure 
one, and obviates the necessity for root dis- 
turbance which planting entails. I usually 
crop the prospective plot of Asparagus with 


Celery, which ensures the necessary depth of 
tillage, following on the resulting digging-out 
of the trenches and the subsequent moulding 
of the plants. Then, after the whole has 
been dressed with manure and dug, it is ready 
for sowing in March or April in the succeed- 
ing year. As the soil is a heavy, clayey loam, 
the beds are raised slightly above the sur- 
rounding level. They are 4 feet in width, 
with alleys 3 feet wide between them. Three 
rows of plants are allowed to each bed, con- 
sequently the seeds are sown in drills and in 
groups 18 inches apart. When large enough, 
the plants are thinned down to one, and that 
the best in each group. Subsequent treat- 
ment consists in keeping the beds clean, top- 
dressing them in the autumn of the first and 
second season with old hotbed manure. In 
the third and subsequent years the manure 
applied is of a more solid and richer descrip- 
tion, and this is supplemented with artificials 
during the growing season. That these 
methods are not altogether unproductive of 
good rosults may be gathered from the sample 
sent herewith, which was cut from beds that 
have been made some time, and which were 
prepared in the manner described, the site 
having previously carried a crop of Celery. 
A.W. 

[A very fine sample, the heads quite green, 
and, when cooked, of excellent flavour.— 
ED. | 


THE USE OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 


CABBAGES are treated in a variety of ways, 
but as a rule they should get a liberal dress- 
ing of dung, together with 3 cwt. or 4 ewt. of 
superphosphate and as much kainit. When 
the plants are fairly established, 2 cwt. to 
3 cwt. per acre of nitrate of soda, applied in 
‘““pinches,’’ or by means of a spoon round the 
base of each separate plant, should be given. 
This is a somewhat slow process, but to 
broadcast nitrate on a crop, where the plants 
may be far apart, must be wasteful of 
manure. 

POTATOES, being worth so much more than 
an equal rate of roots, should be more liber- 
ally treated as regards manure. Under 
ordinary circumstances farmyard manure 
(15 tons to 20 tons per acre) should be the 
basis, supplemented by 1 cwt. sulphate of 
ammonia, 38 ecwt. superphosphate, 4 ecwt. 
kainit at the time of planting. On the 
whole, kainit is not the best potassic manure 
for Potatoes, sulphate’ or muriate of potash 
often proving superior both as to quantity 
and quality. If there is abundance of organic 
matter in the soil, artificials alone will, in 
many cases, grow a full crop of Potatoes. In 
view of the valuable nature of the crop, and 
especially in the case of early Potatoes, 
farmers can not only afford to manure liber- 
ally, but it will also pay to compound more 
complex mixtures than in the case of less 
valuable crops. The following mixture will 
be found generally serviceable:—%3 cwt. 
nitrate of soda, } ecwt. sulphate of ammonia, 
2 ewt. dissolved bones, 2 ewt. super, 1 cwt. 
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cent. purity). It would be an improvement, 
though involving a little more trouble and 
expense, to use only } cwt. of nitrate of soda 
and 4 ewt. sulphate of ammonia, and to add 
2 ewt. of fish guano, and } ewt. of Peruvian 
guano. Five to 8 cwt. per acre of such a 
mixture may be used with, or double this 
quantity without, a liberal dose of dung. 
The slowness of action and presence of free 
lime in the case of basic slag render this 
manure unsuitable for use on Potatoes. 

CARROTS AND PARSNIPS are usually grown 
on light or peatyyland, and a good artificial 
mixture would consist of 1 ewt. of sulphate of 
ammonia, 4 ewt. of superphosphate, and up 
to 5 ewt. of kainit. Whether farmyard 
manure should be direetly used will depend 
on the character of the land and its previous 
treatment. For fifty miles round London, 
and also in other parts of the country, soot 
at the rate of 5 cwt. to 10 ewt. per acre is 
largely used, especially on crops that are 
apt to suffer severely from the attack of in- 
sects and slugs—e.g., Cabbages, Turnips, 
Carrots. Soot supplies nitrogen, of which 
about 5 cwt. hold as much as l ewt. of nitrate 
of soda, and, besides acting as an insecticide 
and fertiliser, it darkens the soil, and from 
the point of view of temperature, this is 
often an advantage. 

BEANS often receive dung, and although 
this substance will markedly benefit such 
crops, it can usually be more advantageously 
employed than otherwise. In an artificial 
mixture for these and other leguminous 
crops, nitrogen should be omitted, not be- 
cause it may be altogether inoperative, but 
simply because they generally grow suffi- 
ciently well without it. Five to seven ecwt. 
of superphosphate or basic slag, and about 
4 ewt. of kainit, or an equal money value of 
some other potassic manure, will usually 
prove a serviceable dressing. 

PEAS should receive no dung, partly be- 
cause its nitrogen induces the growth of 
weeds, which are not easily kept down in this 
crop, and partly because it forces a rank 
growth of straw and retards the filling and 
ripening of the pods. The phosphates re- 
commended for Beans may be used on Peas, 
while the potash—Peas being generally 
grown on light land—may be somewhat in- 
creased. Beans and Peas are lime-loving 
crops, and for this reason basic slag is well 
suited to their requirements. On soil poor 
in lime, dressings of lime will produce a gcod 
effect, but it is better only to grow these 
crops on land naturally well supplied with 
this substance. 

GENERAL HINTS ON THE USE OF MANURES. 
—Of hardly less importance than the selec- 
tion of manures is their distribution. What- 
ever the amount of manure that may be em- 
ployed, care should be taken to have it spread 
equally over the area for which it is in- 
tended. One should take pains to secure 
good mechanical condition, and to do this it 
may be necessary to pass the stuff through a 
half-inch riddle, breaking all the lumps that 
fail to go through. Some manures—e.q., 
kainit and sulphate of ammonia—go into 
hard, almost rock-like masses if stored for 
some months, and when in this condition the 
expense of pulverising them is no small mat- 
ter. This is one reason why it is seldom 
desirable to store manure for a long period. 
If this has to be done, the addition of a small 
proportion of peat-litter dust or sawdust will 
make the substance more friable. The 
necessity of insisting on good mechanical con- 
dition is evident from the fact that one often 
gees artificial manure being sown containing 
lumps as large as a walnut and sometimes as 
large as a cricket-ball. Not only does the 
presence of lumps prevent much of the crop 
getting its fair share of the dressing, but the 
spots on which the lumps fall are actually 
poisoned, so that the plants are weakened 
or killed outright. The loss from the latter 
cause is greatest in the case of such a crop 
as Clover, and with highly soluble manures 
like nitrate of soda. Patchy distribution is 

also very serious where it is specially desir- 
able to produce a uniform crop, as in the 
case of Barley. The danger of loss from 
washing into the drains or subsoil is also 
greater where distribution is defective. 

Besides lumps, unequal distribution may be 
brought about by wind, by an unskilful 
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dressing by a single ‘“‘cast.’’ Too often one 
sees the sower attempting to put on so much 
that directly his hand clears the edge of the 
sowing-sheet a considerable amount of 
manure falls at his feet. The effects of such 
work may be afterwards traced in brown and 
withered lines of crop running parallel across 
the field. Now, it is an incontrovertible 
principle in manuring that the profits from 
a small or moderate application per acre of 
manure are relatively greater than in the 
case of a large dose. Tor instance, it must 
pay better—other things being equal—to put 
20° ewt. of nitrate of soda on to 20 acres at 
the rate of 1 ewt. per acre than to apply 
12 ewt. per acre to 10 acres, and } ecwt. to 
the other ten. Or the case may be stated 
thus: If 1 ewt. of nitrate of soda applied 
to an acre can increase the Oat crop by 
5 bushels, 2 ewt. per acre will produce less 
than 10 bushels. After artificial manure has 
been applied, it should, if the state of the 
crop admits of it, be chain-harrowed. If 
the manure is a soluble cne, this operation 
must be done at once, or much of it may 
have gone down into the soil, where, of 
course, it is beyond the reach of further 
mechanical distribution ; but in the case of 
an insoluble substance like basic slag, there 
is not the same need for haste. Where pos- 
sible, manure should be thoroughly incor- 
porated with the soil. This is of greatest 
importance in the case of insoluble manures, 
and of those—notably dung—which act to a 
large extent through the improvement that 
they effect in the physical condition of the 
soil. Manifestly, there may be no choice but 
to spread the manure on the surface of the 
ground and to leave it there, but where it is 
possible to work it in, this should be done. 

Finally, a word of caution may be given as 
regards the mixing of artificials. Probably 
it is now universally known that sulphate of 
ammonia must not be mixed with any manure 
holding free lime, notably basic slag, and pre- 
cipitated phosphate. The immediate result 
of making such a mixture is the liberation of 
free ammonia, whose présence in the air can 
at once be detected by its pungent odour. 
If it is desired to apply sulphate of ammonia 
with one of these substances to any particu- 
lar area of ground, the phosphate should be 
nut on a month or more before the other 
substance. Sulphate of ammonia may, how- 
ever, be mixed with the other ordinary 
manures, such as superphcsphate, dissolved 
bones, bone-meal, kainit, sulphate and 
muriate of potash, and nitrate of soda. 
Nitrate of soda should not be mixed with 
superphosphate, dissolved bones, or dissolved 
guano. Not only does such a mixture result 
in the loss of more or less nitrogen, but the 
mass is apt to become sticky and difficult to 
sow. Superphosphate and dissolved bones 
should not be mixed with basic slag or pre- 
cipitated phosphat?, as this results in the 
soluble phosphate of the super or 
dissolved bones becoming insoluble. Potash 
manures (kainit and sulphate and muriate of 
potash) should not be mixed for more than a 
few hours with any ‘‘dissolved’’ manure 
(e.g, superphosphate and dissolved bones), 
not because anything is lost, but simply be- 
cause the mass becomes smeary and unsow- 
able. Generally speaking, the sooner a mix- 
ture of manures is sown after it is made, the 
better. Some mixtures, as has been indi- 
cated, get smeary, others get lumpy, while 
others, like basic slag and kainit, may 
actually become a hard, solid, stone-like 
mass.—Leaflet’No. 80 of the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Manure for Onions.—What is the best manure 
for and the best means of applying the same to 
Onions, both spring and. autumn sown?—S. 12h tip 

[Where obtainable, the very best manure 
for Onions is a good dressing of half-decayed 
horse-manure. To secure a crop of specially 
fine bulbs, not only should a good dressing 
of such manure be well buried into the soil 
and mixed with it, but the ground should be 
trenched some time previous to sowing the 
seed, or putting out the plants, to a depth of 
at least 20 inches to 24 inches. Onion-roots 
will) go deep when. soil is worked deep and 
manure is buried deep also for them to find 
and feed upon. Dealing with autumn-sown 








workman, or by an attempt to put on a large 


Onions, sown last week in August, we advise 


making such sowing directly following a crop 
of early Potatoes or Peas, previously well 
dressed, the soil being lightly forked over, 
levelled, and made fine. Before that forking 
is done, a dense dusting of fresh soot may 
be given to the soil. Nota great space need 
be sown; indeed, two or three drills of 
plants moderately thick will suffice. During 
the winter prepare ground as above advised, | 
and give that also a heavy dressing of soot, | 
just forking it in a week before planting, and 
at the same time about 4 lb. per rod of super- | 
phosphate of lime ; then, about the middle of | 
April, lift the plants from the autumn sow- | 
ing carefully, to preserve all their roots, 
and dibble those out into drills 12 inches 
apart, the plants in the rows 6. inches apart. 
If the variety be of some good stock, such 
as Ailsa Craig, you will get a full crop of 
heavy bulbs to lift in August... For a spring 
sowing, treat the ground in just the same 
way, but, of course, sow more drills, and 
thinly, as those plants will not be trans- 
planted. Thin out to 4 inches or 6 inches 
apart in the rows, according to the size of the | 
bulbs desired. This spring sowing, when the | 
plants are 4 inches in height, can be helped : 
| 


by giving a dressing strewn between the rows 
and well hoed in, of 2 lb. of kainit and 2 lb. 
of sulphate of ammonia, well crushed and 
mixed. So treated, you should secure fine 
crops of both autumn-sown and spring-sown 
Onions. | 

Market-growing in France.— Referring to 
the letter of your correspondent ‘2 DSA 
the number of your paper of May 22nd, w2 | 
beg to give you herewith a few figures, wnich | 
may be of interest to your yeaders. The fol- 
lowing is an approximate estimate of the ex- 
penses of a market-garden in the vicinity of | 
Paris:—Annual rent for an area of from | 
7,000 to 8,000 square metres, 1,500 francs to | 
1,800 francs ; rates and taxes, 150 franes ; ii- 
surance (annual rate for one labourer), 
50 frances; insurance (annual rate for one 
horse), 50 frances ; monthly wages of a market | 
gardener, 80 francs (plus: board and four | 
meals a day, fourteen hours being about a | 
day’s work). Horse-manure is bought either | 
according to the number of horses in the | 
stable which produces it, at the rate of 
2.50 francs to 3.50 francs per horse and per 
month, or by the weight, at from 8 francs to 
10 franes per 1,000 kilogrammes.—VILMORIN- | 
ANDRIEUX AND Co. 

Watering in dry weather.—I know no 
garden operation so much misunderstood as 
this by beginners and many amateurs. Many 
people give a little on the surface. In this 
way the roots are induced to come to the sur-- | 
face, and are dried up and destroyed. In 
many instances it would be better to leave 
them unwatered; thus the roots would con- 
tinue to go deeper for moisture. | When 
planting things in dry weather, it 1s advis- 
able to moisten the soil some hours before 
planting towards evening, and then giving 
another watering. If sprinkled each night 
or morning to keep the foliage fresh, no more 


will be needed for days. During May, wish 


ing to get out some Lettuces that had been 
pricked out in boxes, IT had a drill drawn 
during the day, watering it. In the evening 
the Lettuces were lifted out with a ball of 
soil. When planted, another watering was 
given, and thus they had a good start. In 
dry weather many sow seeds and then water. 
It is far better to moisten the soil before sow 
ing, then draw the drills, sow, and water | 
again. Another good method is to draw the 
drills rather deeper than needed, and to 
give a good watering some time before sow 
ing. Moisten again, and cover in. In this | 
way the crop is better than if frequently, 
watered,--DORSET. 

Dwarf Kales and severe winters.—Many 
of the tall-growing Kales, like Scotch, Cot-| 
tagers’ and others of this type, having big. 
coarse stems, were killed down to the hard 
portion, while dwarf-growing kinds, like As- 
paragus or Buda, Delaware, Arctic, Ragged) 
Jack, and others of this type, being covered: 
with snow, escaped. Chou. de Burghley has 
again shown its hardiness, especially when) 
not too forward. This is an excellent kind 
when sown about mid-July, and got out, at the 
close of August, 1 foot apart on land Pota’ 
toes have come off.—J. C. F. C. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS, 


BERBERIS DULCIS. 


I aM very much interested in dwarf-flower- 
ing evergreens; and, among others, took up 
the dwarf form of Berberis dulcis, which 
was very slow at first to flower, but now 





FORMS OF THE COMMON BROOMm.— 
no handsomer plant than our native Broom, 
and it is difficult to imagine anything finer 
in colour than that of the bronze-coloured 
form. Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, sends us a 





Flowering shoots of Berberis dulcis. 


blooms abundantly. About the same time I 
bought the ordinary taller form of B. dulcis, 


and put it in a rough place among coarse 
Grass and other shrubs, where it hes 
flowered prettily. It is quite a hardy good 
thing. 


There is no nobler family among flowering 
shrubs than the Berberis, though few people 
group them well enough to show their great 
beauty. Fe 





deep-yellow form called 
We congratulate him on its 
possession. The seedlings from it should be 
very interesting. With it come a white 
form, which does not interest us so much; 
and a sulphur-coloured form, both good. 
LONICERA SYRINGANTHA.—This is an ele- 
gant little Honeysuckle, which reminds us 
more of a choice Abelia. It is most delicate 
in its pale-lilac colour, and we should say 


very handsome 
“Newry Gold.’’ 


There is | 
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FLOWERING SHRUBS FROM NEWRY. | that well grown as a group it would be a 
Mr. T. Smitu, of Newry, sends us the fol- | YE'Y charming addition to any rock or choice 
lowing, now in bloom with him; shrub garden ; all the better, too, if not 

| pruned too much, but let show its graceful 


habit. It is a rich 
and probably half the 
not in cultivation. 

CRATZGUS INTRICATA.—This Mr. 
describes as the earliest of the new 
can kinds. It is very dwarf, blooming 
height of 3 feet. 

COoTONEASTER MULTIFLORA (Rockspray).— 


genus the Honeysuckle, 
good kinds of it are 


Smith 
Ameri- 
at 


This seems to be a fine addition to these 
most useful shrubs. It is light in habit, with 


pretty greyish-green leaves, and flowers at 
every joint. 

BERBERIS MACROPHYLLA. — This, Mr. 
Smith says, is almost as handsome as a 


and we can see it 
many of the 


Laburnum when in flower, 
is well worth growing, though 
blooms fell on the way. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


THE LARCH-SHOOT 
(ARGYRESTHIA). 

Pests of the Larch which are deserving of 
serious consideration are tiny moths of the 
genus Argyresthia, recorded in 1907 as doing 


MOTHS 


much damage in some districts. In the 
neighbourhood of Oxford, Larches up to 
twenty years of age were much injured 


| during the autumn of 1906 and the spring of 


1907; while the caterpillars were also do- 
structive on young Larch near Bestnceike 
in Hampshire. Of the genus Argyresthia, 
which belongs to the family Tineide, there 
are more than twenty recorded species in 
Britain. Generally it may be said that 
Argyresthia caterpillars feed in buds, shoots, 
or fruits. Among trees one or other species 
of the genus Argyresthia has been found in- 
festing the Birch, Alder, Hazel, Oak, Beech, 
Goat Willow, Horse Chestnut, Apple, 
Cherry, Sloe, Juniper, and, finally, the 
Larch. The Argyresthia of the Larch must 
be considered a very harmful enemy, both 
because the larvee attack young Larches and 
because a single caterpillar is able to accom- 
plish the destruction of a whole year’s shoot. 
Yhere are two very clesely allied species 

i A. levigatella and A. atmoriella. The 
latter was described, in 1896, as a species 
new to Britain, by E. R. Bankes, while the 
larva and its habits were described in 1899 
by Lord Walsingham. So far as is known, 
there is no difference in the life-history or 
mode .of attack of these two moths. 

A. LAVIGATELLA.—The moth is very small. 
The forewings are silver-grey and silky, with 
a gloss lke “lead ; the fore edges are some- 
what darker; the fringes of these forewings 
are grey or brownish-grey. The hind wings 
are dark grey, and not so glossy. The face 
is white; the base of the antenne is white, 
and the rest of the antenne dark and light- 
ringed, There is a tuft of hairs on the head ; 
the colour of the hairs is given differently 
by various Continental authorities. The ab- 
domen of the moth is dark-grey. The larva 
is pale yellow when young, but later is pale 
grey, with a dash af red, ‘and is dark- striped 
towards the hind end of the back. The head 
and the three front pairs of legs are black. 
The pupa is dark brown, with a black head ; 
its hind end is distinctly pointed. 


A. ATMORIELLA.—According to Bankes, 


this species, whilst about the same size as 
A. levigatella, can be distinguished by its 
much darker colour, by the ochreous anal 


tufts, and by the fact that the hind wings ave 
noticeably darker than the fore wings. Lord 
Walsingham describes the larva as smooth, 
shining “pale green to yellow, the head black, 
and the thoracic feet short, with black annu- 
lations. The pupa is pale ochreous brown. 
Localities pea for A. atmoriella are King’s 
Lynn, North-east Kent, and West Surrey 
‘LIFE-HISTORY YIP he moths issue, through 
a flight-hole already prepared in the twig, at 
the ‘end of May and the first part of June. 
The eggs are laid then on the lower part of 


the shoot of the year, one egg being laid for 
each shoot chosen. The egg soon hatches. 


At the time the caterpillar hatches out and 
starts feeding, by boring below the epider- 
mis, the new Larch branch is still developing, 
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and the feeding of the caterpillar at this 
early stage is not sufficient to prevent the 
shoot reaching its normal length. As the 
year goes on the damage is greater, owing to 
the increased size of the caterpillar and its 
more extended feeding. Winter overtakes 
the caterpillar before it is full-grown, and 
hibernation takes place in the boring it has 
made. The borings or galleries are partly 
filled with black excrement and bore-meal. 
In late March or in the month of April, the 
caterpillar starts feeding again, destroying 
right to tbe wood, ringing the shoot to an ex- 
tent—in the longitudinal direction—of four- 
fifths of an inch. The portion of the twig 
above this place‘of ringing dies. ‘The cater- 
pillar is full-fed in May, and previous to its 
pupation it bites a hole through the bark 
that will serve as a place of exit for the adult 
moth when pupation is over. This flight-hole 
is very small. After making the hole, the 
larva spins a light web, which covers over 
the little hole, and pupates. The moths 
issue in May and June. The empty pupal 
covering does not, as is the case with some 
moths whose caterpillars are branch-borers, 
show itself projecting from the flight-hole, 
but the moth itself, when ready, works or 
pushes its way through the web covering the 
flight-hole, and so reaches the outside. In 
the. spring of the second year the attacked 
shoot fails to develop its buds, and remains 
brown and withered, and without needles. 
Occasionally the dwarf shoot just above the 
flight-hole may preduce undersized needles. 
As the shoot is most markedly eaten in the 
meighbourhood of the flight-hole, breaking 
takes place here easily, and these broken, 
bent-over shcots mark the infestation. 
TREATMENT.—The treatment that follows 
from a review of the life-history is to break 
off the infested shoots and destroy them be- 
fore the escape of the moths. Unfortunately, 
no outflow of resin or appearance of excre- 
ment at the exterior is noticeable at the 
place of infestation (marks which in other 
insect enemies of trees call timely attention 
to the fact that they are at work), and the 
first sign that anything is wrong may only 
be observed after the moth has flown. Where 
the caterpillars have already been at work 
the damage may be expected to be repeated, 
and this suggests special observation.—Leaflet 
No. 208, Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


THE PEAR-MIDGE. 


CAN you, in an early issue, tell me the most 
effective way of dealing with the Pear-midge? This 
pest has almost destroyed an excellent crop of Pears 
in a garden on the South Coast. Its presence is 
shown by black blotches appearing on the young 
fruit and the larve found in the core upon cutting 
the fruit open.—SouTH DEVON. 

—— My Pears this year are attacked like these 1 
send, with a grub inside each. I am told some moth 
lays an egg in the blossom, and that nothing can be 
done to prevent it. Can you give me any advice?— 
Ba eA ibe 

—— I am enclosing some William’s Pears that have 
been attacked by some pest. I should be much 
obliged if you would kindly tell me what it is, and 
what means I may use for a remedy.—C. J 

—— Will you kindiy tell me, in the paper, what 
kind of pest is afflicting my Pears? I send a number. 
I have had them before, especially on a Williams’ 
Bon Chrétien, but never a fifth part of what they are 
this year, though I have never taken precautions so 
vigorously. Every tree in the garden was washed 
with lime in the spring, was banded with cart-grease 
in the autumn, and again in the winter, and they 
have been sprayed. Pitmaston Duchess and the Bon 
Chrétien have suffered the most, and out of a very 
fine crop that set well I shall have not a quarter left. 
Can I do anything more and better another season? 
Most of the trees are goblets, and easily got at. If 
you cut the Pears open, you will see the little grubs. 
inside.—A. W. 


[The Pear-midge (Diplosis pyrivora) works 
great hayoc among the Pear crops annually, 
and is a most difficult insect to deal with, as 
spraying and the application of such reme- 
dies as are found to be efficacious in regard 
to the destruction of other insect pests are 
not of the slightest avail in this case. A 
brief account of the life-history of the Pear- 
midge may, perhaps, enable you the better 
to understand the foregoing remarks, and 
may be helpful to other readers also. The 
winged or gnat-like insect makes its appear- 
ance early in April, and at once commences 
to deposit its eggs in the opening buds and 
flowers of the Pear. The eggs hatch out in 
due course, and the resulting larve or 
maggots bore down to, the core of the em- 
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bryo fruits. Here they remain, and feed on 
the internal portion of the fruit until they 
become fully grown, which is generally about 
the second or third week in June, the time 
varying according to the season. By the 
time the maggots are fully grown, they have 
so damaged the fruits that the latter com- 
mence to drop from the trees in quantity ; but 
before this is allowed to occur, all such 
infested fruits should be picked off the trees 
and burnt forthwith. These infested fruits 
are plainly discernible, as all which contain 
maggots grow to an abnormal size, and as- 
sume a misshapen appearance, while out- 
wardly they often have a ‘‘pitted’’ appear- 
ance, and, previous to dropping, portions of 
them become discoloured, eventually crack- 
ing, and allowing the larvee to escape. The 
larvee bury themselves in the soil beneath the 
trees to the depth of 1 inch to 2 inches, and 
ia due course spin cocoons and become chry- 
salides, emerging as full-grown midges, 
ready to recommence the attack the following 
April. The best remedy is, as has already 
been mentioned, hand-picking, and this, if 
carefully followed up, greatly lessens the pos- 
sibility of future attacks. The next best 
remedy is to endeavour to deal with the chry- 
salides while they remain in the soil beneath 
the trees. To this end, the soil, to a depth 
of 3 inches or 4 inches, should be frequently 
turned from July to the following March, 
and dusted with quicklime or dressed with 
kainit or muriate of potash or something of 
an irritant or caustic nature, which will not 
damage the roots. You might also try the 
experiment of removing the soil to the depth 
of 4 inches under the tree, taking it away and 
burning it. Do this in the spring, and before 
replacing the soil with fresh from another 
part of the garden, give the exposed surface 
a good dressing of quicklime or one of the 
two chemicals named. You may by these 
means destroy a great number of them be- 
fore they have a chance to do any damage, 
and then, if you are careful to pick off all 
the deformed and discoloured fruits from the 
trees, also to gather up any which may drop 
to the ground and destroy them, you will re- 
duce their numbers in time, and greatly en- 
hance the prospect of securing a crop of 
fruit. ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ants on Peach-trees.—In my fruit-house there 
are a great many ants. They are always to be seen 
on the Peach and Nectarine-trees. Both trees appear 
quite healthy, and I cannot think what the ants are 
after. When the fruit is ripe they are sure to have 
it unless Ican keep them away. How, please, can I 
do this? I have got rid of neste, but ants are so 
numerous that the fruit must be protected from 
them. Last year they spoilt the Grapes and the Figs 
when ripe. Please help me by your advice?—A. T. F. 

[The ants infesting your Peach-trees are 
there because they prey upon the black aphis 
or fly infesting them. Destroy the aphis, and 
the ants will soon disappear. You may safely 
fumigate the house mildly—but do so only 
mildly—and repeat the dose two or three 
evenings later. After the bloom is set and 
over, you will do well to give the trees a 
syringing with strong soapy water, and then 
wash it off with strong syringings of clean 
water. When the house is dry, then fumigate 
again, and continue to do so so long as fly 
is in evidence. Do nct be afraid to well wash 
the trees occasionally as the leaves develop, 
as they soon become infested with the fly. 
The only practical way of clearing the ants 
is to find their nests and destroy them, which 
is best done by pouring boiling water into 
them. ] 

Beetles in Apple-blossoms.—I enclose herewith 
two small envelopes containing samples of what ap- 
pears to me to be a sort of beetle, which I find 
rather plentiful in the centre of my Apple and Plum- 
blossoms. I should be glad to have any information 
as to whether they are likely to prevent the fruit 
setting or to injure it otherwise, and, if so, how to 
deal with the pest.—HENRY M’GEACHEN. 

[The little beetles you sent belong to the 
genus Meligethes. I am not aware that they 
have any English name. They were too 
much crushed to enable one to give the spe- 
cific name. They probably feed on the pollen 
of the flowers, but, unless present in very 
large numbers, would not, probably, do any 
appreciable amount of mischief. You might 
try shaking them into an open umbrella or 
on to some substance which has been recently 
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tarred or painted. Spraying with paraffin 
emulsion might be useful.—G. 8. 8.] 

Mirt failing.—I enclose a sprig of Mint, and will 
be extremely grateful if you can tell me through your 
paper what is the reason of this fungus which seems 
to prevent the Mint growing?—D. ARMSTRONG. 


[Your Mint has been attacked by the 
“Mint cluster-cup fungus’? (Puccinia 
menthe). We are afraid there is no cure for 
it, as the fungus is in the stems, in the lower 
part of which it passes the winter. The best 
thing you can do is to pull up the plants at 
once and burn them, making a fresh planta- 
tion in another part of the garden from an 
untainted source. | 


Injury to Roses.—I enclose specimens of insects 
which are doing great damage to my Rose-trees. 
They eat round the bark of the old wood and right 
through the shoots of this year’s growth. Directly 
I found out the mischief, I went out after dark with 
a light, and have found and destroyed a large 
number. Can you kindly inform me what the name 
of these insects is, and what further precautions } 
ought to take, for they are most destructive?—R. K. 
BARLOW POOLE. 

[Ycur Roses are attacked by the clay- 
coloured weevil (Otiorrhynchus picipes). You 
cannot do better than catch them in the way 
you describe. You might tie small bundles of 
dry hay or Moss to the bushes that they are 
attacking, so as to afford them places in which 
they can hide during the day, for they gene- 
rally remain hidden during the day. These 
traps should be examined every morning. 
Shaking the shoots over a white cloth at 
night would be very useful.—G. S. S.] 

Caterpillars attacking fruit-trees.—I should 
be obliged to anyone who can suggest a remedy for 
the following plague of caterpillars:—The inquirer 
writes from Surrey, and says: “‘My - Apple-trees 
have been three times sprayed and four times 
greased, and yet they are covered with caterpillars. 
It is curious to see the ground below the trees. The 
spraying and shaking make the grubs fall to the 
ground, and no sooner do they alight than off they 
go to the stem of the tree. This is surrounded with 
quicklime, over which they crawl and begin climbing 
the tree till they come to the grease-bands, and there 
they collect in hundreds. I shall have no Apples or 
Pears and few Plums.’’—L. R. 


[There are so many caterpillars which 
attack fruit-trees that it is impossible to say 
to what species they belong without seeing 
them; and without knowing what they are, 
one cannot suggest the proper remedy. 
Please send up some specimens.—G., 8. 8.] 

Fungus on Vine-leaves.—Can you tell me the 
cause of the green fungus growing on the underside 
of these Vine-leaves, also the remedy, as it is causing 
the leaves to shrivel up? The Vines look in good con- 
dition, and there is a very heavy crop of fruit on. 
There is an outside border, and the indoor tempera- 
ture ‘s kept as near as possible between 60 degs. and 
70 degs.—S. A. 8. 

[The Vine-leaves submitted are infested 
with a fungoid disease named Peronospora 
viticyla. It is really a species of mildew, 
but differs from the well-known Vine-mildew 
in that it attacks the under-side of the leaves 
only, and, if allowed to spread, so injures 
them that they will prematurely fall. It is 
also tiable to attack the fruit, and when this 
occurs it produces the condition known as 
‘brown rot’? in Grapes. Seeing by the con- 
dition of the leaves kefore us that the fungus 
has already made considerable headway, you 
had better spray the Vines at once with Bor- 
deaux mixture, and again in a week’s time. 
Should two sprayings not arrest the disease, 
give a third. The day following each spray- 
ing, syringe the bunches thoroughly with 
clean, cold, soft water. Bordeaux mixture 
prepared ready for use can now be obtained 
from any dealer in horticultural sundries at 
a cheap rate. As regards preventive measures, 
maintain a warm, buoyant, not too moist 
nor too dry atmosphere in the vinery, and 
never allow the hot-water pipes to get cold 
during the night. Avoid cold, cutting 
draughts, but at the same time air liberally 
whenever weather conditions allow, and keep 
the border in an equable, moist condition. 
Next winter take steps to thoroughly cleanse 
the Vines, first by removing all loose bark, 
and secondly by dressing them with Gishurst 
compound, according to directions given on 
the box in which it is sold. You will find 
sulphur of no avail for this form of mildew. 
We think it well to give this caution in case 
someone may recommend you to use it. ] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 
INDOOR PLANTS. 


A NEW REHMANNIA 
(R. WeENrRy1I). 


WITHIN the last decade or so a great number | 


of valuable garden plants has been introduced 
from China, and it is more than probable 
that the lst will continue to be added to 
for some years to come. Among those of a 
herbaceous character one of the most useful 
is Rehmannia angulata, which, though hardy 


only in the more favoured parts of these | 


islands, is especially valuable for the em- 
bellishment of the greenhouse; indeed, just 
now at Kew there is a very effective group, 


| 
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whom we are so much indebted for our know- 
ledge of Chinese plants, flowered for the first 
time last year at Kew, x, 


HARDY SHRUBS FOR FORCING. 
WHERE it is necessary to keep up a large dis- 
play of flowers throughout the year, one is 
compelled, at least for the first three months, 
to depend upon many hardy shrubs that have 
been brought on in heat, and consequently 
anticipate their usual season of blooming. 
The employment of forced shrubs for the 
embellishment of the conservatory is greatly 
on the increase, and every year great num- 
bers are sent here from the continent. In 
addition to these, shrubs for forcing are 
largely grown in this country, not only in 
trade, but in private establishments. A 
great stimulus to the forcing of shrubs has 





A new Rehmannia (R. Henryi). 


some of the plants composing which are as 
much as 5 feet in height and full of flowers, 
which in shape suggest those of Incarvillea 
Delavayi, but are thinner in texture and of 
& Yrosy-purple colour. There is a distinct 
variety of this known as Pink Perfection, 
raised by Messrs. Robert Veitch and Son, of 
Exeter, whose flowers are of a bright pink 
2olour, with a paler tinted throat mottled 
more or less with a deeper hue. The new- 
comer herewith illustrated — Rehmannia 
Henryi—is represented at Kew by a small 
3roup close to the larger one of R. angulata. 
From this last, R. Henryi differs in being 
2onsiderably shorter, while the flowers are 
white, with deep yellow linear markings in 
the throat. It is certainly less showy than 
the older kind, but at the same time it 
affords a pleasing variety to it, and both are 
plants of easy culture. Rehmannia Henryi, 
which perpetuates the name of Dr, Henry, to 





undoubtedly been the splendid groups of 
these subjects which for the last few years 
have formed such a feature of the meetings 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, and have 
been so much admired. The list of shrubs 
suitable for forcing was at one time very 
limited, but we now find a much greater 
variety among those that have proved amen- 
able to this treatment. Although no hard 
and fast rule can be laid down for the treat- 
ment of shrubs intended for forcing, owing to 
the fact that different subjects require dif- 
ferent treatment, yet it may be accepted that 
a good open position, fully exposed to air and 
sunshine, is very necessary, as such condi- 
tions are favourable to a thorough ripening of 
the wood and consequent formation of flower- 
buds. Various methods of treatment are 
practised by different growers, for by some 
the plants are put in the open ground and 
forced in alternate years. This necessitates 








the employment of two batches of plants. 
Again, by some cultivators shrubs intended 
for forcing are grown altogether in pots, and 
plunged outside during the summer months. 
This method has one great advantage, and 
that is, established plants retain their flowers 
for a much longer period than those which 
are potted just previous to taking them into 
the forcing-house. Such being the case, 
plants intended for forcing should, af possible, 
be potted early in the autumn in order to 
allow them time to become partially estab- 
lished. 

One very necessary caution is on no 
account to take the plants into a warm-house 
all at once, but to bring them on gradually. 
If taken too soon into the forcing-house the 
flowers of some subjects are very apt to go 
blind, and even if this does not happen, they, 
in many cases at least, quickly drop. After 
flowering, these forced plants need careful 
attention, that is, if it 1s intended to have 
them at their best the following season. They 
must be given the protection of a greenhouse, 
and be carefully attended to in the matter of 
water, etc. Towards the ead of May, when 
all danger from frost is over, these shrubs 
can be stood out-of-doors, advantage being 
taken of the moving to prune any that need 
it or to carry out any other work that may 
be required. In most gardens these shrubs 
that are intended to be grown altogether in 
pots for forcing annually are plunged up to 
the rims in a sunny spot out-of-doors during 
the summer. They need to be regularly 
watered, and an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure will, for most subjects, be very bene- 
ficial. A selection of shrubs that may be 
forced into bloom would embrace nearly all 
those that flower naturally during the spring 
months. They are, however, not all of equal 
merit, the best for the purpose being as de- 
tailed below. 

AMELANCHIER CANADENSIS.—This Pyrus- 
like shrub, the June Berry of North America, 
is easily forced, and when the leafless 
branches are thickly clothed with pure white 
blossoms it is very effective. 

AZALEAS (hardy).—The botanist includes 
all these in the genus Rhododendron, but as 
they are throughout the length and breadth 
of the land known as Azaleas, the better plan 
will be to refer to them under that name. 
The most generally grdwn for forcing is the 
Chinese Azalea mollis, sometimes known as 
Azalea sinensis, and its many improved 
forms. The flowers of this species vary from 
pale yellow to bright-reddish terra-cotta, 
some of the named varieties being particu- 
larly showy. A general favourite is Anthony 
Koster, whose blossoms are of a rich golden- 
orange tint. A prominent characteristic of 
Azalea mollis is its compact, almost dumpy 
habit of growth, so that when in full flower 
a good specimen is simply a mass of colour. 
The numerous hybrid forms, which constitute 
what are commonly termed Ghent Azaleas, 
are altogether of a looser habit than A. 
mollis, while the flowers are smaller, some of 
them being almost Honeysuckle-like in shape. 
The flowers show a much wider range of 
colour than those of A.+ mollis, while, in 
addition, they have a very pleasing frag- 
rance. Immense numbers of these Azaleas, 
but especially of A. mollis, are sent to this 
country from Holland during the autumn 
months. Good, well-budded examples may 
be purchased at a very cheap rate. 

CraNotTHus.—Some of the spring flowering 
members of this genus form a welcome addi- 
tion to the occupants of the greenhouse when 


they are brought on gently under glass. They 
must not be subjected to hard forcing. The 


bright-blue flowers impart a tone of colour 
which is otherwise wanting among forced 
shrubs. Good kinds for this treatment are 
C. rigidus and C. Veitchianus. It must be 
borne in mind that these Californian shrubs, 
being somewhat tender, should have a certain 
amount of protection throughout the winter 
before they are taken into the forcing-house. 
CHOISYA TERNATA.—An evergreen shrub 
whose white flowers, suggesting Orange-blos- 
soms, are very fragrant. This may readily be 
grown altogether in pots, and can, without 
difficulty, be had in flower early in the year. 
CLEMATIS.—Within the last few years 


several large-flowering forms of Clematis 
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have been employed for forcing, and very 
effective they are from February onwards. 
I'ine, showy groups of these may often be 
seen in the trade groups set up at the meet- 
ings of the Royal Horticultural Society. The 
plants composing these are often grown in 


5«inch pots, each carrying several showy blos- | 


soms. Large specimens of Clematis, too, are 
often grown, but as they take up so much 
room in the forcing-house, they are generally 
allowed to come on in a more gradual 
manner. Splendid examples of these are 
usually to be found at the Temple Show. 
CratzGus.—The Hawthorn, represented 
by several varieties, has been long employed 
for forcing, but it is one of those subjects 
that does not advance in popularity for this 
purpose. 
gradually, as hard forcing will cause many of 


the flowers to go blind. Those usually sub- | 
jected to this treatment are the double white | 


and the single and double red. 

CypoNIA JAPONICA.—The richer-coloured 
forms of this Cydonia are very effective under 
glass, while the smaller growing C. Maulei, 
with its distinct salmon-red blossoms, is also 
very pretty. 

Cytisus.—The 


different members of the 


Broom family’ are very useful for this pur- 


pose, but they must not be hard forced. The 
golden flowers of Cytisus Scoparius, the rich 
yellow and crimson of the variety Andreanus, 
the pure white of Cytisus albus, and the sul- 
phur tints of Cytisus precox afford a pleas- 
ing variety. 


It needs to be brought on very | 
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autumn and pruned back hard to good plump 
buds. 


JASMINUM PRIMULINUM.—This Chinese 


| Jasmine has proved valuable for the embel- 


lishment of the greenhouse during the early 
months of the year. It may be grown out-of- 
doors in the summer, but taken under cover 
before the winter’s frosts set in. 
KautM1A.—The different Kalmias are neat- 
erowing evergreens that should be potted in 
a peaty soil. They must not be hard forced, 
but may be had in bloom in April, at which 


time they are much appreciated. 


KERRIA JAPONICA FLORE-PLENO.—The 
golden Rose-like blooms of this Kerria make 
a fine show when at their best, and this well- 
known shrub is quite distinct from any others 
used for forcing. It is most effective in the 
shape of good-sized bushes. 

LABURNUM.—As standards, the Laburnum 
is very beautiful, and for grouping invalu- 
able. The specimens may be kept in pots or 
inbs and placed in a sunny spot outside dur- 
ing the summer. 

LOROPETALUM CHINENSE.—A near ally of 
the Witch Hazels (Hamamelis), which, 
though rather tender for outdoor culture in 
this country, is, under glass, delightful in 
early spring. In the Loropetalum the long, 


| strap-shaped petals are larger than those of 


Young, vigorous plants of these | 


Brooms are preferable to old specimens, but | 
they must be thoroughly established in their | 


pots befere even gentle forcing is attempted. 
DAPHNE Ms8zZEREUM flowers naturally so 


early in the year that simple greenhouse pro- 


tection is all that is necessary to have it in | 


bleom early. Both the white and coloured 
varieties are very useful, their delightful 
fragrance being much in their favour. Beside 
these, the Japaness Daphne Genkwa, which 


so strangely mimics a Lilac, is also very | 


pretty and readily amenable to this treat- 
ment. 
DeutTz1as.—For the last half-century or 


thereabouts Deutzia gracilis has been one of | 
the most popular of all shrubs for forcing, | 


and to-day dt still occupies a foremost posi- 
tion. Some of the newer hybrids, raised and 
distributed by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, have 
great possibilities before them, and one—D. 
Lemoinei, a hybrid between D. gracilis and 
D. parviflora—bids fair to oust its elder 
parent from the position it has occupied so 
long. 
forms a larger and bolder bush, clothed with 
upright panicles of pure-white 
Many of the other and newer hybrids are 
also well adapted for forcing. 

EricaA.—Several members of the Heath 
family flower naturally early 
and given the protection of a greenhouse, the 
flowers open cleanly and without check. The 
low-growing Erica carnea and E. mediter- 
ranea hybrida, both of which have rosy- 
purple blossoms, readily conform to this 
mode of treatment, while the larger-growing 
E. lusitanica (codonodes) and E. Veitchi are 
equally valuable. These last two have tiny, 
white or whitish flowers borne in great pro- 
fusion. 

FORSYTHIA.—The loose-growing F.  sus- 
pensa and the more bushy-habited F. inter- 


the greenhouse or conservatory. 
structure large bushes may be treated in this 
way. The most effective, in the shape of 
large plants, is IF. suspensa, the stem of 
which should be secured to a stout stake, and 


It is more vigorous in growth, and | 


blossoms. | 


the Hamamelis, and pure white in colour. 
The flowers are borne in clusters at the points 
of the shoots, and a specimen, veiled with 
the narrow, ribbon-like segments, is quite 
unlike any other occupant of the greenhouse. 

MaaGnouiA.—The different Magnolias have 
made considerable headway for forcing in 
popular favour within the last few years. 
This is by no means surprising, as the large, 
chalice-like blooms of some of them are sure 
to attract attention. The plants are, how- 
ever, expensive, compared with most of the 
subjects herein noted. Among the best for 
forcing are M. conspicua, M. Soulangeana. 
M. Lennei, and the charming little M. stel- 
lata. These Magnolias need to be carefully 
treated at all seasons. 

PmONIA MOUTAN.—The different forms of 
the Tree-Psony are very showy under glass, 
where they can be had in bloom during the 
month of March. They ueed comparatively 
large pots, and a liberal amount of liquid- 
manure during the growing season. When 
at their best the huge, many-coloured blos- 
soms of these Pzeonies make a gorgeous show. 

PIERIS.—TIwo species—viz., P. floribunda 
and P. japonica, both of which used to be 
included in the genus Andromeda—are very 
pretty when studded with their spikes of 
waxy-white, urn-shaped blossoms. They need 
the same treatment as the Kalmias. 

Prunus.—The genus Prunus now includes 


'the Almonds, Peaches, and Cherries, as well 


in the year, | 





the long, slender branches allowed to dispose | 


themselves at will. In this way an exceed- 
ingly graceful specimen is produced. 

HAMAMELIS.—These flower naturally dur- 
ing the winter season, and in a cold house 
the blossoms develop without check, and are 
then very attractive. 

HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA.— 
As this does not bloom out-of-doors till the 
month of August, it is, of course, impossible 
even, however forced, to have it in flower 
early in the year. Despite this it is very 
popular for growing in pots, and may be had 
in bloom from May onward. For this pur- 
pose the plants should be potted in the 


er, : | best for forcing 
media force readily, and are very effective in | 
In a lofty | 


as the Plums; therefore, a considerable selec- 
tion might be made of Prunus alone. Of the 
Plums, the best for forcing are P. triloba 
flore-pleno, P. japonica alba plena, P. 
japonica rosea plena, and Prunus Pissardi. 
The Cherries include the different forms of 
the Japanese Prunus Pseudo-Cerasus, espe- 
cially the variety J. H. Veitch, and the 
double forms of the common Cherry. The 
sémi-double forms of the Peach are also very 
effective, more particularly the rich-coloured 
variety known as magnifica. 

Pyrus.—Of the Apple or Pear family, the 
are the smaller-growing 
kinds, such as the Japanese Pyrus floribunda, 
with its deep-coloured variety atrosanguinea, 
and the showy P. spectabilis flore-pleno. 

RHODODENDRON.—The earlier - flowered 
members of the evergreen Rhododendrons are 
remarkably effective in the greenhouse, but 
they must not be subjected to hard forcing. 
One of the most popular for this purpose is 
the variety known as Cunningham’s White. 


|The hybrid R. preecox can be readily forced. 


Rises.—The yellow-flowered Ribes aureum 
and Ribes sanguineum are both very pretty in 
the greenhouse, but they are, as a rule, not 
at their best till the month of March. 

SprrawA.—Several of the shrubby Spirzas 
may be forced without difficulty, and some of 
them are much appreciated when treated in 
this way. Good-sized bushes are very useful 
for greenhouse decoration. The best are 58. 
media, known also as 8. confusa, S. arguta, 
S. Thunbergi, and 8. prunifolia flore-pleno. 
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STAPHYLEA COLCHICA.—A_ well - known 
shrub, whose drooping clusters of white blos- 
soms develop readily under glass. They have 
a pleasing fragrance. 

SyRINGA (Lilac).—The forms of this well- 
known shrub are grown in immense quanti- 
ties for forcing. The most popular of all is 
the pure white Marie Legraye, but the follow- 
ing varieties are also grown: —Charles 10th, 
purple; alba grandiflora, white; and Son- 
venir de LL. Spath, reddish-purple, of the 
single kinds, and Mme. Lemoine, white, with _ 
double blossoms. 

VipurNUM.—The well-known Laurecstinus _ 
(Viburnum ‘Tinus) flowers naturally duning 
the winter months, and given the protection 
of a greenhouse, its blooms expand in a most _ 
satisfactory manner. The Guelder Rose 
(V. Opulus sterile) and its Japanese repre- 
sentative (V. plicatum) are both of great 
value for forcing, to which treatment they 
readily adapt themselves. | 

WISTARIA.—A few years ago it was rarely 
that one met with the Wistaria forced into 
bloom, but nowadays it is largely employed 
for the purpose. The most popular is W. 
sinensis, whose drooping clusters of deep 
lilac-coloured flowers are seen to the best 
advantage when grown as a standard. The 
more slender racemes of W. multijuga are 
also very pretty when forced. These Wis- 
tarias can be grown altogether in pots and | 
stood outside during the summer months. 

XANTHOCERAS SORBIFOLIA.—A Chinese 
shrub of eroct growth with prettily-divided 
leaves, and upright racemes of white flowers 
marked with red at the base of the petals. 

All of the above are grown for the sake of 
their flowers, but there is one class of plants 
whose foliage forms the most attractive | 
feature. This is the Japanese Maple, repre- | 
sented in our gardens by numerous varieties, 
the leaves of some of them being as prettily 
divided as the frond of a Fern. The varie- 
gated form of Acer Negundo is also forced for 
the sake of its clearly-marked leafage. X. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Ferns in rooms.—It is astonishing the | 
large number of Ferns grown by market 
men. Eyeryone must have noticed the large 
number used in rooms by all classes of 
people. Undoubtedly this arises from the 
time they last, especially if well managed. 
But how often does one see fine plants 
quickly become disfigured, and ultimately 
worthless! I am convinced the major por- 
tion come to grief from lack of water, as 
many people appear to think Ferns must not 
be given much water. This is where the 
error arises. With large plants, full of 
foliage, and in small pots, it is almost impos- 
sible to give them too much water, espe 
cially if they stand in dry, warm rooms. Tam 
frequently asked how often Ferns must be 
watered. The only answer that can be given | 
is that the position and warmth of the rooms 
must be taken into account. Market growers | 
strive to have large plants in small pots, and 
to accomplish this they now grow three 
plants in a pot. I have some now on my 
table, and I can but notice the amount of 
water needed in a room where there is a fire 
compared to that necessary in a room with- 
out a fire. Many allow the plants to become 
dry, and the leafage dies off. They cut them 
over, and are surprised to find they become 
poor and weak. Such severe treatment would 
ruin any plant.—WEsT SURREY. | 


Cordyline Banksi.—Banks’s Club Palm (Cordy- | 
line Banksi), although long known as a greenhouse | 
plant, has not hitherto been much attempted out of | 
doors in this country, except in the south-west. 
Some, however, find it hardy, and many more who 
have nice plants in pots might do well to harden 
one or two of these off and plant them outside. — 
is handsome, even if it never produced its white 
flowers, because of its long, linear lanceolate leaves. 
This fine Cordyline is being grown in the open a 
Myddelton House, Waltham Cross, by Mr. E. 3. | 
Bowles, who is trying many such plants as this. 4t | 
promises to do well under open-air conditions there.— ! 
B.A. | 











Index to Volume XXX.—The binding | 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and | 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now | 





ready and may be had of all newsagents, Or of | 


the Publisher, post free for 2s. | 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


AN EDGING OF CANDYTUFT 
(IBERIS SEMPERVIRENS). 

I THINK the best use for the Candytufts is 
as an edging ; and having a rather high, slop- 
ing border to deal with, I put a rough stone 
edging between it and the Grass walk. I 
thought I would put a good evergreen Candy- 
tuft on the top of the stone, where is has 
done very well, and looks well. The Candy- 
tufts grow anywhere, and that leads to their 
neglect and to their being put about in smal! 
dots ; but they make good edgings for shrubs 
or any permanent bed, and will grow in town 
atmospheres. R. 


HARDY PLANTS AT THE TEMPLE 
SHOW. 
THE Cushion and cross-bred Irises of the 
Regelio-cyclus group were very well shown, 
and, as might have been expected, were 
everywhere admired. Here and there bril- 
liant displays of the eastern Poppy, the 





Peony, or the Pyrethrum gave a wonderful 
feast of colour. A brilliant Heuchera named 
Shirley was very striking, and, if reliable, 
would be valuable for the garden. We have 
seen the Eremuri more freely. represented, 
the scarcity of these being doubtless due to 
the late spring and the long-continued frost 
and cold nights. The Darwin and May- 
flowering Tulips made a great show. Well- 
marked plants, such as Lithospermum pros- 
tratum Heavenly Blue, Phlox canadensis 
Perry’s variety, and Viola cornuta atropur- 
purea were not numerous. There were some 
extensive displays of the hardy Cypri- 
pediums, and a large number of species’ were 
seen. Rock garden exhibits were numerous, 
some being improvised, others of natural 
rock, and others, again, of a model or minia- 
ture, yet perfectly natural type. In this 
class of exhibit the chief error—or shall we 
say weakness?—was the superabundance of 


the stone or rock, which, in conjunction 
with its newness, often detracted from its 
value. A rock garden exhibit need not be 


large to attract, and the erection of so many 
tons of more or less bare rock is the least 
desirable of all. For exhibition, too, the 


| 








weathered stone is much the best, and rather 


| enhances the value of the exhibit as a whole. 


Of course, it may not be possible to secure 
stone of this character at a moment’s notice, 
though the exhibitor of such things might 
materially improve his exhibit by looking 
ahead and having such stone in readiness. 
Newly-quarried stone in this connection is 
usually an eyesore, and we confess to have 
found it so at the recent Temple Show in 
more than one instance. At the same time, 
this defect notwithstanding, the rock garden 
exhibits of the present year were generally 
of a better type. For garden purposes the 
rolling banks and jutting rocks of our hill- 
sides still afford lessons worthy of imitation, 
and as these, with certain modifications, are 
well suited to plant growth, those near re- 
presentations of the masses of unquarried 
rock should be given a wider berth. 
Llampton Hill. K. H. JENKINS. 





NOTES FROM SWANSWICKE. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS.—Never have we had 
such a wealth of blessom as on all our flower- 





Novelty is by no means always such a re- 
commendation as in this but where 
Lilacs are concerned it is certainly well 
worth while to plant the latest introductions. 
One variety, whose name is, unfortunately, 
lost, is very distinet, having nearly pink 
flowers, rather light and separate, single, 
not handsome, but very decorative, and 
smallish leaves, cordate in shape, crinkled, 
and resembling those of Heliotrope. It seems 
to be a small grower, and has a delicate, 
attractive beauty of its own. ‘The Choisyas 
are so white with flower that their deep, 
beautifully glossy green is scarcely visible. 
The heavy, richly-almond-scented clusters of 
Staphyllea colchica have a waxen look of hot- 
house delicacy, quite belied by the robust- 
ness of this cobby little shrub. I wish it 
were on its own roots, for the forest of 
Bladder-Senna shoots that sucker up each 
year is a nuisance, and, if not carefully 
watched, and cut out, would soon ruin it. 
It is not at all commonly seen in gardens, 
yet is lovely and easily grown. The less 
common bush Honeysuckles are all in full 


case, 


The Evergreen Candytuft (Iberis sempervirens) as an edging, 


ing shrubs this year. Something in the con- 
ditions of last summer seems to have suited 
them, or possibly the long, fine autumn 
caused the wood to ripen well; in any case, 
there is not a shrub or tree in the garden 
that is not surpassing itself, from the double 
Kerria, always first, to the Giant Elm. Even 
the field Elms are all blossoming, a rare 
occurrence, and not altogether a desirable 


one, for between the field and garden trecs | 


the quantities of falling seed-shields make 
great untidiness; all the garden beds and 
paths thickly sprinkled with these rather 
squalid-looking confetti of Nature, The 


| 


rose-coloured May-trees are so heavy with | 


flower that they nearly bend to the ground ; 


the Pearl-bush, too, which has exactly the | 


same Bitter-sweet scent. Some small stan- 
dard Lilacs, not 8 feet high, of the newer 
varieties, planted last autumn, have splen- 
didly massed heads of blossom, quite as good 
as if they had been forced indoors. The 
very best of them, by general verdict, is the 
double white Mme. Casimir Perier, while 
the double mauve Leon Simon has panicles 
not only very rich in texture, but nearly 
twice the size of these of the older kinds. 


beauty. Lonicera thibetica is rather pretty, 
with its insignificant pair of pink Jasmine- 
like flowers, its small leaves, and graceful 
habit. Like the common Snowberry, they 
are useful for cutting where there are large 
vases to fill for the house, but otherwise 
more suited to the botanical garden than 
the pleasure-ground—at least, I should put 
them there, with such as the Eleagnuses and 
Caraganas. 

PaONIA ELIZABETH is a recent acquisition 
of the greatest merit. It is a Tree-Peony, 
and, well planted, lasts for many years, 
growing, I trust, into a great bush like one 
I have of a pale flesh-pink variety, that 
skirts and melts upwards into a red Haw- 
thorn, a sweet picture every May. HEliza- 
beth’s colour is very fine, a rich, true rose- 
colour, and the shape of the flower again, 
suggesting a Bourbon Rose, is very lovely. 
It is not a bunchy lump, like the old her- 
baceous garden Ponies, while it has much 
more stay in it than the exquisite modern 
Chiness Peony. The foliage is very pretty, 
with an aluminium lustre. These Tree- 
>s2onies do not give us nearly so much 
anxiety as the Japanese and Chinese ones 
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do. Eyery year they get a mulch of manure 
in February, and they never fail to flower 
well, whatever the weather, while Pzonia 
sinensis, though beautiful indeed in a reason- 


ably wet season, is a miserable futility when, | 


as last spring and early summer, a long 
drought encompasses their flowering time. 
A NEW WALLFLOWER.—Wallflower Lin- 
nus is a distinct disappointment here. It 
is supposed to be white, but gets no nearer 
than a bleached primrose in the old flowers, 
the buds being of quite a deep sulphur colour, 
and the young blossoms cream. 
thin and lanky, too, but of a mice habit for 
cutting 


D> 


other flowers you put them with, and, when 
alone, make the water they are in smell 
badly after a day or so, I am not particu- 
larly fond of them for decoration.’ A large 
bed of what the modern garden artist raves 
over in ‘‘chamois-rose’’ colouring has just 
been disgustedly rooted up as very poor after 
a corresponding show in former years. of 
Sutton’s Mixed—good, strong, rich reds and 
yellows, or, as a catalogue would say, crim- 
sons and golds. As a rule, delicacy of 
colour charms exceedingly, but something 
coarse in the habit—or is it in the stem?— 
of Wallflowers seems to call imperatively for 
a brisk and rich colouring rather than these 
washy shades. Also, we do not get the fine, 
deep reds and mahogany shades in anything 
else. Early Parisian sows itself yearly, and 
is very good and useful. 

DIMORPHOTHECA AURANTIACA. — This 
novelty, introduced by Messrs. Barr, is really 


pretty, and as easy to grow as Mustard. 
Seedlings began to flower in about two! 


months from sowing in boxes, and directly 
the young plants were put out they thickened 
and branched, and paid no attention to cold 
wind and a spell of drought. They must 
have a sunny place, however, as the flowers 
shut up in shade, and in any, case close 
about 6 p.m. I thought the plants were 
going to be straggly and weedy, but in the 
open they soon became bushy, bearing flowers 
in great profusion, while they promise to be 
good lasters. 


like a Gazania, dark ring and all, and the | 


colour a brilliant orange, that just matches 
Cheiranthus Marshalli, a large, self-sown 
clump of which delightful plant closely neigh- 
bours the Dimorphotheca, and suits it to 
perfection. M. L. WILLIAMS. 





HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 


SPRING-FLOWERING ANEMONES.—In gardens, | 


large and small, such beautiful kinds as apen- 


nina, ranunculoides, Robinsoniana, and the | 


double form of the Wood Anemone are indis- 
pensable. Lowly of growth, they produce, 
when in bloom, a delightful effect. To realise 
their true worth, however, they should be 
massed. Dotting them about among other 
things in the herbaceous border is not the 
way to ee them at their best. Many of your 
readers will have seen the common wood Ane- 
mone growing naturally in broad patches, and 
will have noted the delightful effect which 
the countless blossoms produce. In the case 
of the above-mentioned kinds, which are of 
similar habit, we should, whenever practic- 
able, plant in colonies where they haye a 
free run, and where the spade never comes. 
These spring-blooming Anemones are very 
precious, for they thrive in pcor soil, increase 
rapidly, and, once planted, are a joy for ever. 

A Cosy CorNnNER.—For many years I have 
had a bed of the hardy autumn-flowering 
Cyclamen at the foot of an old Plum-tree, 


which stands on the west side of a thick Holly | 
Some years ago I happened to plant | 


hedge. 
several bulbs. of  Fritillaria Meleagris 
among them. These secded every year, the 
result being that large clumps of this bulbous 
plant appear annually. This season they 
were unusually fine, the white variety being 
very good. A breadth of Anemone Robin- 
seniana, with hundreds of blossoms, big 
clumps of A. apennina, with some spikes of 
Megasea, a large clump of the yellow-flowered 
Epimedium, and numerous clumps of the 
Dog’s-tooth Violets, very pretty and effective 
when in bloom, and attractive now by reason 
of their foliage, complete 
would, I think, be hard to create a more 
charming display inthe month of April, and 
all these things are living happily over the 





ee 





It is rather | 


though, as Wallflowers poison any | 


The flower is almost exactly | 


the picture. It | 


roots of a tree, where the ground gets hot and 
dry as dust in summer. I cannot, however, 
take any credit for the arrangement. I hap- 
pened to plant those things in that spot, and 
in the course of time the floral picture evolved 
itself. Sheltered from the east wind, 


Anemones and other things leoked bright and 

happy. r 
SAXIFRAGA HAworTHI.—A square yard of 

this is now (April 25th) very effective, the 


and | 
under the influence of bright sunshine, the | 


pure white blossoms being so numerous as to | 


almost hide the foliage. It belongs to the 
mossy section, and is a good thing for any 
garden, but more particularly for places of 


considerable extent which it is desired to fur- | 


nish cheaply. It increases so rapidly that 
half-a-dozen small plants will soon cover a 
considerable amount of ground. 

SEMPERVIVUM VIOLACEUM.—During the 
winter this species does not present any very 
distinct feature, bearing such close resem- 
blanece to such kinds as Verloti, stoloniferum, 
| that-only an expert could distinguish one from 
the other. Early spring, however, witnesses 
a change, for with the advent of sunshine 
and a drier atmosphere, the resettes take on 
a deep, rather purplish tinge. i 


There is a 
quiet beauty about these members of the 
House-Leek family which pleases, and once 
established, they take care of themselves. 
HELIANTHEMUM AMABILE FL.-PL.—One of 
your correspondents has recently written with 
appreciation of a member of this family, 
which he names variabile. I do not think 
that there is any such thing. What your cor- 
respondent has been growing under this name 
is probably the above-mentioned kind, which 
is a really good thing, producing doubly scar- 
let blooms in profusion early in summer, and 
continuing, but more sparsely, up to Septem- 
bar. For a sun-baked position there can be 
nothing better. J. CORNHILL. 
Byfleet. 


SOME HARDY PRIMULAS AT THE 

TEMPLE SHOW. 
THERE were several interesting hardy Primu- 
‘las, either novelties or but little known, 
among those exhibited at the recent Temple 
| Show. These may be worth referring to fer 
the sake of the many readers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED who have not had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing these for themselves. 
Probably that which attracted most atten- 
tion was 

PRIMULA BULLEYANA, exhibited by Bees, 
Limited, Liverpool, of which there was 
|a good group in pots in one of the smaller 
tents. This is said to be quite hardy, and is 
a distinct plant with yellow flowers of a 
rather orange tint in whorls. The leaves, of 
a pale green, are notched. It will probably 
be found very useful in hybridising other 
species ; but, good though it is, I do not care 
for the colour so much as many seem to do. 
Indeed, I prefer P. Forresti, shown by the 
| same exhibitors, which is of a pretty yellow, 
/and a much more pleasing plant, according 
to my opinion. In the same exhibit was 

P. LIsCHENGERI, which reminds one of P. 
Veitchi, but is not, in my opinion, quite such 
a bold plant. It will, however, be appre- 
ciated by lovers of this charming class of 
plants, and if it prove as hardy as that 
species, will probably become a permanent 
occupant of British gardens. The enterpris- 
ing exhibitors are to be congratulated on the 
results of the expense and pains they took 
in sending a collector to China. Doubtless 
many other novelties will appear from the 
same source ere long. Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons, of Chelsea, had in their collection of 
| plants in the open a most interesting group 
or two of Primulas, which also attracted my 
attention. 

P. CocKBURNIANA is not new, but many 
will remember the sensation it caused when 
this orange-scarlet Primula was first shown 
/by this firm. It did not prove perennial, and 
is best treated as a biennial. From it, how- 
‘ever, Mr. Heal succeeded in raising P. 
Unique, a hybrid between P. Cockburniana 
and P. pulverulenta, and a pan or two of 
| this plant appeared at the Temple. It is 
an interesting plant, but not so good in colour 
|as I should like, being a little dull in its 
scarlet flowers. It, however, has, by crossing 








once more with P. Cockburniana, given us 


| choicer alpines of low growth. 





the Primula I admired most as a distinct ad- 
vance at the show. This was shown as No. 3, 
and is of a bright orange-scarlet, and much 
more effective in its colour than Unique, 
Messrs. Veitch state that it is a hardy 
perennial, and I look forward to testing this, 
and I shall do so with every confidence. 
The same firm also exhibited 

P. VEITCHI, bearing crimson-purple flowers 
and pleasing, soft-looking foliage. As this 
has proved hardy in Edinburgh in the rock 
garden, there is no fear of its endurance in 
most gardens in the south of the three king- 


doms at least. 


P. sIBIRICA, a pretty pale-purple Primula 
of the cortusoides type, was the last of the 
newer Primulas which I noted. -I had seen 


| several of these before, but never previously 


had I been able to closely examine them. 
S. ARNOTT. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Daisy-leaved Sea Lavender (Statice 
bellidifolia).-We have none too many Sea 
Lavenders which are sufficiently dwarf to be 
accommodated on the rockery among the 
In the Daisy- 
leaved Statice (Statice bellidifolia); however, 
we have such a plant. The Sea Lavenders 
are quite distinct enough from the greater 
number of plants commonly grown on the 
rockery to be useful in the ornamentation of 
the garden. Of course, some of the larger 
species are quite in keeping in the large 
rock garden, but there are many rockeries 
and also many positions in large rock 
gardens where such small plants as this could 
be grown. It is only about 6 inches high 
when in bloom. The leaves are almost flat 
on the ground, and of such contour and ap- 
pearance as to justify the specific name of 
bellidifolia, or Daisy-leaved. From these rise 
the heads of the flowers, which, although in- 
dividually small, are so numerous as to give 
much more appearance to the plant than 
would otherwise b2 tle case. They are of a 
kind of lavender-blue, and are in flat little 
heads- of considerable beauty. Like the 
greater number of the Sea Lavenders, S. 
bellidifolia prefers a rather light and dry 
soil. It should not, however, be allowed to 
dry up in summer, and on very dry rockeries 
a good soaking of water may be applied occa- 
sionally with advantage. Propagated by 
division or by seeds a good stock of this 
Statice can soon be obtained.—S. MEAD. 

A warning to Poppy-lovers.—There are 
two plants popularly called Poppies, which 
require ome to give a word of warning to all 
who think of growing them in their gardens. 
The first is not a true Poppy, being a Meco- 
nopsis and not a Papaver. It is, however, 
universally known as the Welsh Poppy, its 
true name being Meconopsis cambrica. The 
other is the Rock-breaking Poppy (Papaver 
rupifragum), of which there are several 
forms, such as atlanticum. Both of these 
are beautiful things, the former with charm- 
ing yellow flowers, reminding one of those of 
the Iceland Poppies of that colour. The 
latter has pretty, salmon-coloured blossoms 
of much beauty, and both are useful for cut- 
ting if the flowers are cut while in the bud 
stage, when they will open in water. My 
word of warning is, however, not to grow 
them unless you have time to prevent them 
from seeding by cutting off the seed-pods 
pefore they ripen. If you neglect this, then 
youwillnot only have abundance of plantsand 
to spare, but you may also have a perfect in- 
vasion of these Poppies, which are difficult 
to eradicate, as they spring up from portions 
of the roots left in the ground. I speak 
feelingly from long experience of both.— 
S.sAles. 

Tufted Pansy Royal Blue.—A really good blue 
Tufted Pansy has. been wanted for years, and not 
until the present season have I been able to obtain 
a variety that produces blossoms of the colour above 
mentioned. ‘True Blue is a _ very old Tufted Pansy 
that many growers have planted for its beautiful 
colour in the border, but its flowers are very poor, 
when compared with those of the Tufted Pansies we 
have to-day. The variety under notice should super- 
sede True Blue for colour, and for quality also. In 
the early spring Messrs. Bath, of Wisbech, sent me 
a few plants for trial. They are doing extremely 
well and flowering satisfactorily. I have just been 
comparing blossoms of the two varieties, and find 
them also identical in colour, but the newer kind is 
ph eunet igh in form and in quality generally.— 
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POLYANTHUSES AT CAMBERLEY. 


THE illustration of three Polyanthus plants, 
three years from seed, and lifted from the 
open ground, shows something of the robust 
character and remarkably free-flowering 


members of the Primula family, that they be 
enabled to make good, clean, robust leafage 
during the summer, as it is such leaf-growth 
which creates the flowering crowns for the 
following spring. If in cool northern dis- 
tricts, leaf-growth is more luxuriant; in the 





Polyanthuses. From a photograph in Mr. J. Crook’s garden at Camberley, Surrey. 


nature of the strain of border Polyanthuses 
Mr. J. Crook has in his garden at Fingest, 
Camberley, Surrey. For many years Mr. 
Crook worked to create a specially fine 
strain when at Forde Abbey, Dorszt. Now 
that he has settled at Camberley as a‘sced- 
grower, he is enabled to devote .time fully to 
the development of his favourite spring 
flower, and in raising and growing Polyan- 
thuses by many thousands each year he is 
enabled to create those improvements with 
greater facility. It is one of the charms of 
the Polyanthus that it seeds freely, hence it 
is possible to improve strains fast. Then the 
plants flower very early in the spring, do so 
profusely for a long time, and 
create in that way bright and 
beautiful, as well as varied, 
effects in the spring garden 
few similar plants can equal. 
Because of their seed-produc- 
tion facility, it is both econo- 
mical and wise to raise young 
plants each year, and to de- 
stroy all old ones at least after 
the third flowering. Seed- 
lings give robustness, - fine 
flowers, and new colours. 
Mr. Crook, realising how 
much more freely new seed 
germinates, invariably sows in 
shallow pans or boxes at the 
end of August or thereabouts, 
standing the boxes or pans in 
a cold-frame and_ shading 
them for atime. The seedlings 
by November are large 
enough to be lifted and 
dibbled out more thinly into 
other boxes; and in these, if 
still kept in a cold-frame to 
protect from wintry weather, 
they remain until the follow- 
ing March or April. They are 
then planted out into beds, 
there to bloom the following 
year. No wonder if, when 
they do flower, they carry very 
fine heads of bloom. ‘Thus 
every year those plants which 
carry the finest and most: at- 
tractive flowers are marked 
and specially retained for 
seed, as it is in this way progress is created. 

Necessarily, in a hot, sandy district like 
Camberley, the soil has to be deeply worked 
and well manured to enable plants to hold on 
well during the simmer. It is very impor- 
tant to Polyanthuses, as, indeed, to all hardy 


south secd-production is greatly aided by 
the drier air and greater sun-heat. At Cam- 
berley there can be seen in April and May 
huge beds of white, yellow, mauve, purple, 
and crimson hues, all massed as closely as 
can into Kirst-year flowering 
plants come more mixed, and are later as- 
sorted into colours for the following year’s 
seeding. What very fine, rotund flowers, 
many having clear, bright golden centres, may 
be seen, and what variations in hue! Even 
the quaint-coloured buffs and browns have 
their special beds also, that their hues may 
be retained. 1X5 AD) 


be colours. 








Sweet Peas in the public gardens of Ayscoughfee Hall, Spalding Urban Council. 
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This pergola is being covered with many 
good climbing plants, and those interested 
in the newer Vines, for example, would be 
interested in the collection at Myddelton 
megalo- 
Thunbergi, V. flexuosa major, V. 
Thompsoni, ive Ro- 
maneti, and_ several 
others of much beauty. 
These are doing well, 
but V. flexuosa major is 
more tender than some, 


| 


| House, including Vitis Henryi, V. 
| phylla, Ve 


as I have proved in 
another district. A 
favourite with Mr. 


Bowles is Rubus Lucre- 
tia, a capital plant for 
a pillar, which it covers 
with fresh green foliage 
and white flowers, fol- 
lowed by its fruit in due 
course. Actinidia chi- 
nensis is quite hardy at 
Myddelton House, 
where, by the way, 
several Eucalyptus-trees 
which had attained a 
good size, were almost 
killed by the frosts of 
this last spring. <A 
pretty golden variegated 
Bramble is on another 
pillar. This was origin- 
ally, I think, received 
from Canon Ellacombe, 
and is a much finer and 
bolder plant than the 
white and green varie- 
gated form of the same 
plant. Its colouring is 
a good yellow and green, while the large 
leaves and the more climbing habit make it 
excellent for the purpose. Rambling Roses 
are also largely cultivated for the pergola, 
and the best of the Wichuraiana and other 
Ramblers are included in a collection of more 
than ordinary interest, which embraces 
several things not usually met with in 
cvardens.—Hss. 





AVENUE OF SWEET PEAS. 
THE illustration shows a remarkable Sweet 
Pea avenue, grown at Spalding, in the Public 
Gardens of Ayscoughfee Hall, under the con- 





From a 


photograph by 


Mr. 8. Jepson, 49, Cross-street, Spalding. 


Climbing plants at Myddelton House, 
Waltham Cross.—There are many very in- 
teresting and beautiful features in the 
gardens of Mr. BH. A. Bowles, at Myddelton 
House, Waltham Cross, Herts. 
| these a pergola recently 


is constructed. 


One of 


trol of the Spalding Urban Council. The 
avenue extended thirty-five yards, and the 
Sweet Peas, comprising over twenty different 
varieties, grew to a height of 8 feet. This is 
believed to be one of the finest examples of 
the successful culture of Sweet Peas, r 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


To treat all collections of Chrysanthemums 
in the same manner is not calculated to do 
justice either to the plants or to the grower. 
Plants differ so much in their character, 
some being robust in their growth, while 
others are weak, that to treat them all alike 
would be absurd. The vigorous-rooting 
plants should be given larger pots than those 
of weak growth, ‘and the soil must be much 
less heavy and retentive for the weaker 
growers than for the strong-growing kinds, 

In a collection, no matter whether grown 
for exhibition or for home decoration, the 
plants have doubtless been propagated at 
various periods. Some varieties may have 
been propagated before the close of the past 
year, while others may not have been propa- 
gated until March last, or even later. It is 
obvious that to treat all alike would be un- 
wise. What would be proper for a Chrysan- 
themum that was rooted in early January 
would be improper for a plant raised several 
months subsequent thereto. We must, 
therefore, group the plants in such a fashion 
that culture of the best may be accorded to 

ach section, accerding to their vigour and 
their period of propagation. 

At this time the plants, according to. their 
age and condition, should be growing vigor- 
ously in either 5-inch or 6- inch pots. The 
strongest-growing kinds will soon fill the 
larger pots with roots, and will need fre- 
quent attention as to watering now that the 
period of final potting is getting so near. 
We must not forget the batch of late-struck 
Chrysanthemums, that should now be doing 
very well in either 38-inch or 33-inch pots. 
These are invaluable for many purposes. 
They may be pinched twice between this and 
the middle of July, and will make pretty 
little plants in the flowering season. They 
may be placed two in a 9-inch pot, and one 
or two large flowers grown on each plant, or, 
if preferred, they may be pinched, as pre- 
viously described, and potted up into 9-inch 
pots for decoration. We have sometimes 
placed three such plants in a pot measuring 
10 inches in diameter, and have had three 
magnificent exhibition blooms by these 
means. Three plants, treated to the pinch- 
ing as advocated above, and grown together 
in one large pot for decoration, will provide 
a quantity “of valuable cut flowers. As plants 
for conservatory embellishment they also 
have an especial value. It is an excellent 
plan to space out the plants during the in- 
terval between the present period “and the 
final potting. Light and air are very im- 
portant factors in “successful culture. When 
looking over the plants, see that each has the 
support of a stake of suitable length and sub- 
stance. The plants should be always main- 
tained in an upright position, as the growths 
in subsequent months are manipulat: ed much 
more easily when this rule is observed. In- 
sert the point of the stake a couple of inches 
or so from the base of the main stem. 

FINAL PoTTING.—Pots of various sizes are 
necessary. Eight-inch, 9-inch, and 10-inch 
pots have already been mentioned. Very 
weak or late-struck plants should be plac: d 
in 8-inch pots, and the general collection in 
either 9-inch or 10-inch pots, according to 
the vigour of the plants. Clean pots and 
erocks are essential, and old and dirty pots 
should, before using them, be thoroughly 
cleaned. New pots should also be soaked for 
some time, in order that they may absorb as 
much moisture as possible. Crock with more 
than ordinary care, as good drainage is of the 
utmost importance. Use pieces large enough 
to completely cover the hole or holes in the 
bottom of the pots, coyering these in turn 
with rather smaller pieces, and finally with 
a good layer of small pieces. Some growers 
place a handful of 4-inch bones over the 
crocks for the roots to draw upon for food 
supplies Cover the small crocks with a 
couple of handfuls of the fibrous loam or the 
rougher portions of the soil to prevent the 
finer particles working down into the drain- 
age. 

The compost for the final potting should be 
porous, and, at the same time, lasting. Good 
fibrous loam, of medium texture, four parts ; 








well-decomposed leaf-mould, one part; 
thoroughly rotten horse-manure of a lasting 
nature, half a part; and a free dusting of 
bone-meal, crushed charcoal, or wood-ashes, 
and any well-known fertiliser, such as 
Icthemic guano or Clay’s fertiliser, and a 
sprinkling of soot, will make a good com- 
post. Some coarse silver-sand or clean road- 
grit should also be added. These ingredients 
should be well mixed, turning over the heap 
repeatedly each day for a few days before 
using, and doing this under cover in case of 
rain. The plants that are ready for the final 
shift should be well watered an hour or two 
before potting. The grower should be satis- 
fied that the plant is ready for the final pot- 
ting. First remove the crocks, taking out 
each piece, so that as little damage as pos- 
sible is done to the roots. When they (the 
erocks) are al] remoyed, spread out the roots 
if it is possible, adjusting the plant on the 
loose soil placed in the bottom over the 
drainage. Work down the compost all round 
the ball of soil and roots, ramming this quite 
firm with a wedge-shaped wooden rammer. See 
that the roots do not get damaged in ramming 
inthe soil. When finished, the soil should be 
about 2 inches below the rim of the pot. 
This will leave ample room for watering and 
top-dressing later on. When potted, stand 
the plants in blocks of twenty or thirty in 
each block. They should be arranged pot to 
pot at first; subsequently—after recovering 
from the check—space them out to some ex- 
tent previous to arranging the plants in their 
summer quarters or standing-ground. Should 
the weather be hot and dry after the final 
potting, give each plant a good watering— 
sufficient, in fact, to moisten the soil through- 
out. On the other hand, in the event of 
fairly cool or wet weather prevailing, no 
water will be needed for a day or two. 


HeeGre 





ROSES. 


FOUNTAIN. ROSES IN TUBS. 
AMONG the almost endless methods of plant- 
ing and utilising the beautiful Wichuraiana 
Roses, none can perhaps be more useful than 
having a supply of certain varieties in large 
tubs. The wealth of delightful foliage ap- 
peals to the eye at all times, and when, in 
addition, we have a glorious profusion of 
blossom, how one wishes for more space so 
that ome could have the whole collection. 

Their value for decoration was brought 
prominently to my notice last summer, when 
it was desired to make a fine display upon a 
terrace for a great social event. Some large, 
pot-grown specimens were employed, and 
although somewhat past, they nevertheless 
filled a void. It occurred to me then that 
gardeners are often driven to their wits’ ends 
to supply material for the summer decoration 
of the terraces, corridors, etc., outdoors, and 
what could be more useful than a number 
of these Roses in the reserve garden? I ad- 
vocate portable tubs for them because of 
their rapid growth. (Tubs about 18 inches in 
diameter would suffice, and if the plants are 
somewhat confined at the root the blossoming 
is much better. The tubs can always be 
hidden by pot-plants of the little Polyantha 
Roses, a supply of which has become one of 
the essentials of every up-to-date garden, and 
none is more pleasing than Mrs. W. H. Cut- 
bush. The best plan would be to select, say, 
six colours among the Wichuraiana climbers 
and the same number among the dwarf Poly- 
anthas, so that the dwarf form would 
harmonise in colour with the Rambler. Six 
grand varieties of Rosa Wichuraiana would 
be Dorothy Perkins, White Dorothy, Hia- 
watha, Lady Gay, Sweetheart, and Coquina. 
To harmonise with these I would recommend 
respectively Maman Levavasseur, Katherina 
Zeimet, the new variety Jessie, or Mme. N. 
Levayasseur, Aschenbrodel, Schneewitchen, 
and Petite Constante. These little Polyantha 
Roses should be in 6-inch pots. Good strong 
ground plants should be potted up in October, 
selecting two-year-old, own-root plants that 
have been once or twice cut back hard. 
These are nice bushy stuff to start with, and 
are preferable to the greenhouse-grown, 
lanky stuff so often sold. Those who grow 
these Ramblers now in pots (and they are 





grown by the tens of thousands) rely almost | 
exclusively for their supply upon plants from | 
the open ground. They are potted up in| 
autumn, and grown outdoors for one year, | 
then are fit for forcing. These forced plants | 
would do well to place into tubs after they | 
have been used in the drawing-room or} 
conservatory ; and, as many individuals may | 
have such plants at their command, this short 
note may be timely. 

Even as fine-foliaged plants the forms of | 
R. Wichuraiana in tubs will be useful, and 
to these mainly I would direct attention, 
The multiflora race, such as Blush Rambler, | 
Mrs. Flight, Crimson Rambler, etc., do not 
retain their beauty of foliage after flowering 
as the forms of R. Wichuraiana do, although 
they are effective in large pots or tubs whilst 
in bloom. Rosa. 


ROSA, LUCIDA ALBA. 


A wHITE form of the popular single Rose 
R. lucida must be valued by all who love 
these beautiful single flowers. It is strange 
this novelty has been so long in reaching our 
country, for it was discovered some forty 
years ago at a place called Cherryfield in 
one of the States of America. I think it was 
Mr. Prichard, of Christchurch, Hants, who 
first exhibited this variety in England at one 
of the meetings at Vincent-square a year or 
two ago. Not only are the blossoms white, 
but the foliage also is of a very pale green 
colour. This is in marked contrast to the 
glaucous and reddish foliage of R. lucida, 
which, with its white form, would make a 
charming hedge, and for hardiness would be 
unequalled. R. lucida flore-pleno is a very 
pretty. Rose. It was rechristened Rose 
Button some few years ago. There is a deal 
of charm to be found in these delightful 
single Roses, but, of course, it requires a cul- 
tivated taste for them. One must admire the 
wondrous vigour of the shrub-like plants, 
some of them developing into quite giant, 
specimens, as at Kew Gardens. Anyone fond 
of these Roses could spend a most enjoyable 
day in these gardens just now, when so many 
are in blossom or about to open. The forms 
of R. canina alone are most interesting. 
Then there are the delightful single yellows, 
such as R. xanthina, which was misnamed 
some years ago as R. Ecoe, and which has 
lovely golden blossoms of the shade of those 
of the Austrian Brier Harrisoni. Its foliage 
is much like that of R. Hugonis, another 
beautiful golden species. Then there is the) 
single Austrian, perhaps the most beautiful 
of ‘all, with the exception of the Austrian 
Copper, which makes a grand pot plant, and, 
apparently, quickly found favour with the 
public, as evidenced by the pretty specimens 
shown at the recent Temple Show by Messrs. 
F. Cant and Co. 

There are so many of the single species 


that one cannot particularise them. Many 
lovely hybrids are now flowering at Kew. 
The late Mr. Girdlestone advocated, if I re- 


member rightly, a blending of certain serts 
in order to obtain a mildew- -proof race, and| 
the species he named for the purpose were R. 
lucida, R. lutea, R. rugosa, R. nitida, and| 
others. BH. BE. | 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


A fine Rambler Rose.—It has been asserted 
by some one that if the variety Minnehaha) 
had appeared before Dorothy Perkins, this 
latter would never have gained the distine 
tion it holds to-day of being the favourite) 
Wichuraiana Rambler. Its individual blos-| 
soms are larger even than those of Lady} 
Gay, and the truss also is larger. The colour) 
is a lovely dark rose-pink, which does not} 
fade. Strange to say, both this variety and | 
Dorothy Perkins owe their origin to Hybrid | 
Perpetual Roses on the male side, the former 
to Paul Neyron and the latter to Mme. | 
Gabriel Luizet, the seed parent being in both | 
cases the white type of R. Wichuraiana. Itis} 
a grand variety for pot culture, the very long | 
trails standing out well from the pillar when 
grown in that form. It also will make a very | 
useful weeping Rose. Perhaps one need not/ 
say this when it is known that it belongs to 
the Wichuraiana group, for they are the very | 
best Roses for making weeping standards.— | 
ROSA. | 
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FRUIT, 
THINNING STONE FRUITS. 
JUDGING by my own trees, there should be a 
good crop generally, and an early reduction 
of the fruit should claim immediate atten- 
tion. I have already given the trees their 
first thinning, removing first all badly-placed 
fruits, that would be likely to be jammed 
between the branches and wall, and others, 
to about 4 inches asunder, eventually reduc- 
ing the fruits to from 9 inches to 12 inches 
apart before they reach the stoning stage, 
a most trying time for a tree, especially if 
overburdened with an excess of fruit. Young, 
vigorous trees may be allowed to carry a 
few more fruits, which will tend to produce 
growth of a more fruitful size for another 
year. Where practicable, only one fruit 
should be allowed to a shoot, but if the crop 
is scanty or unevenly distributed, two may 
remain. The above remarks apply to the 
Peach and Nectarine. Apricots can be left 
a trifle thicker, 4 inches to 9 inches asunder, 
according to variety and also vigour of tree. 
Here, again, it is not advisable to leave more 
than one to each spur or leading shoot, ex- 
cept under circumstances previously alluded 
to. Plums are not thinned as they should be 
when thickly set. Some varieties set as 
many as eight or nine fruits to a spur. Natu- 
rally, these cannot all come to perfection. 
Quite one-half should be pulled off, leaving 
the largest to mature. Morello Cherries 
frequently set far too thickly for all to re- 
main if fine fruits are wished for, therefore 
a partial thinning should be given ere they 
reach the stoning period. In some seasons 
the trees cast off a quantity of fruit while 
the stoning is taking place. A second thin- 
ning should be given immediately the fruit 
begins to swell afresh. Hasi DEVON. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Vines not breaking.—Would you kindly tell me 
through the columns of your paper what is the cause 
of my Vine-leaves not appearing for half way up the 
canes? The tops of the Vines seem to be all right, 
but from half way down there is no foliage. What 
is the cause, and what treatment shall I give them 
now to induce growth?—SuUBSCRIBER. 

[If, as we surmise, the canes are young, the 
points of each should have been brought 
round and tied to the lowermost wire of the 
trellis before they were started. In bending 
them round in this way, the canes assume a 
semi-circular form, which brings the extreme 
end of each one, when tied to the wire, on a 
level with the lower portion of the stems or 
rods where they come into contact with the 
self-same wire. This ensures a more equal 
distribution of sap and induces the buds to 
break regularly ‘throughout the length of 
each rod. When properly broken, and the 
lateral growths are about 3 inches long, the 
rods should be tied in their proper positions. 
This rule has always to be observed in regard 
to young Vines for several seasons after 
planting, otherwise they break irregularly or 
in the manner you describe. You should, 
therefore, unloosen the canes and bend them, 
so that the points touch the lowermost wire, 
and fasten them provisionally. Then sub- 
ject the bare portions of the stems to a 
thorough syringing morning and afternoon, 
when, if the Vines are in good health, the 
buds will soon start growing. You must do 
this at once, on account of the top growth 
having got so far advanced. To delay may 
mean that the buds refusing to break are a 
result of the sap-flow being appropriated by 
the existing growths, as they become further 
developed, and the probability is that the 
parts of the canes now bare of growths will 
remain so. When asking queries, please read 
our rules as to sending name and address. ] 

Cropping a Vine.—How many bunches of Grapes 
(Museat of Alexandria) should be left on a Vine 
which has been planted two years? It is very 
Vigorous, and has six large bunches on it.—H. O. 

[However vigorous your Vine may be, you 
should not allow it to carry more than four 
hunches this season. Next year you may 
take double the number, and the following 
season it may be allowed to bear twelve 
bunches. You will overtax the energies of 
the Vine if you take more than the prescribed 
number this season, and it will require two 
br three seasons in which to recuperate after- 





wards as a result. Overcropping has a most 
exhausting effect on the Grape-Vine, and 
must always be strictly guarded against. ] 

Appley Towers Vine not bearing,—I planted 
some Appley Towers Vines in a greenhouse four years 
ago, and they have néver shown-a sign of fruit. 
Would you tell me the reason?—A. O. 

[As you supply no details in regard to your 
management of the Vine in question, we re- 
gret being unable to tell why it does not bear 
fruit. We can, however, say that, according 
to our experience, Appley Towers is a very 
free-bearing variety, and a very excellent 
Grape. It seems somewhat remarkable that 
it fails to fruit with you. If you would write 
us again, stating whether the Vines were 
planted in a prepared border or otherwise, 
if they are vigorous or the reverse, how you 
treat them, both in the winter months as well 
as during the growing season, with a general 
summary of the temperatures maintained, 
we will endeayour to solve the problem for 
you. ] 

Old (forty years) espalier Pear and Apple- 
trees.—Last autumn I considerably cut out long, 
overgrown spurs. Two out of three trees are show- 
ing signs of a heavy fruit crop; the third, a Pear, no 
crop at all. All three are producing new shoots on 
the remaining old spurs, but more especially along 
the branches and at the extremities of the branches, 
In pruning later in the year, should the young shoots 
be encouraged and only shortened, and the old long 
spurs cut out where overcrowded, or the young shoots 
cut completely away? Meanwhile, I am pinching the 
extremities of young shoots.—G. D 

[It would have been better had you de- 
ferred the pinching of the young shoots in 
question for another month. The wood 
would by that time have become firmer and 
less hable to produce a quantity of secondary 
growths, as you will now find will be the case. 
These young shoots should be stopped at 
the fourth or fifth leaf, and if you have left 
them longer you would do well to at once 
go over and shorten them to the proper 
length. Secondary growths resulting from 
this stopping should be cut back to one leaf 
at the end of next month or early in August. 
If any of these young growths have their 
origin on the main branches, in contradis- 
tinction to those produced by the spurs, save 
them, and, if treated as advised, they will 
ultimately form spurs and enable you to dis- 
pense with more of the old ones. With re- 
gard to the spur growths, it is advisable in 
the case of old trees to thin these out, be- 
cause, as a rule, far too many for the needs 
of the trees are produced. You may, there- 
fore, pull the weakest ot them clean out, 
and further thin out the remainder if they 
appear at all congested. This proceeding 
will considerably strengthen the growths, 
and serve to build up bold fruit-buds for 
another season, while the spurred-in wood 
of the current year may be depended on to 
produce flower-buds next season. If this 
matter of thinning the young growths were 
only more regularly attended to, trees having 
elongated spurs crowded with weakly-looking 
wood and buds would not be so often met 
with, and crops of finer fruit would result. 
Leave the young, spurred-back shoots at 
pruning-time next autumn wherever you 
can, if, as mentioned above, they have their 
point of origin on the main branches, and 
cut away an equal number of old spurs. 
These young spurs should then be shortened 
back to four buds, and the young wood on 
the old spurs to three buds.] 

Cherries failing.—I have some Cherry-trees in 
pots under glass. They had an excellent show of 
bloom, and each bloom was carefully fertilised with 
a camel-hair brush, one by one. The result is miser- 
able. The trees have been here for several years, and 
should by now be established. In one or two cases 
I noticed that the stem on which the bloom was 
did not have a leaf, so, naturally, the blooms died 
away. What do you think is the cause of this, and 
is there any remedy? ‘The soil in which the trees are 
planted contains plenty of lime, and has always been 
kept moist. I find that Peaches and Nectarines in 
pots in the same house bear very indifferently, with 
the exception of one tree, while the Peaches and Nec- 
tarines on the trellis have always to be thinned. On 
the Plums under glass there is, as a Tule, a good 
crop, though this year there are some failures. If 
you could give me some information to correct these 
failures I should be very much obliged. —HORTUS. 

[It is very odd that your pot fruit-trees 
have set so indifferently. You seem to have 
taken proper precautions to secure success, 
and are satisfied that the root system is in 
good order. There may be some cultural 
error or some routine matter at fault, but 
it is one of those cases in which it is mest 
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difficult for us to assign a cause for failure, 
and it is only by seeing the trees and be- 
coming acquainted with their actual condi- 
tion on the spot that a definite conclusion 
can be arrived at. You would, therefore, be 
well advised by calling in a practical fruit- 
grower to investigate the matter for you.] 


The Wonderberry.—As an old subscriber to your 
paper I have been looking out for the reply to a 
question some three weeks ago, which appeared in 
your paper, respecting the Wonderberry. I then 
noticed a question was asked as to whether this was 
a poisonous berry. I also, after seeing the advertise- 
ment of this in your paper, sent to an American 
seedsman for some seed, and the plants are in bloom 
and doing well. The seedsman’s description and use 
of the Wonderberry in his catalogue do not lead one 
to think it is poisonous; and, if I have overlooked the 
answer in your paper, I shall be glad to hear.— 
GEO. 8S. HEATH. 

[A correspondent, writing lately in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, says :— 

“The seeds looked ordinary and the given origin 
excited. curiosity, so I proceeded to look up the 
history of the two reputed parents. They proved to 
be nothing other than forms of Solanum nigrum, a 
weed in every country; therefore, the Wonderberry 
is S. nigrum also. The seeds, on careful comparison, 
proved it beyond doubt. Then I remembered that 
this same story had been round in another form 
about two years ago, but the name given then was 
Huckleberry, instead of Wonderberry. We grew some 
plants of it and they turned out to be simply Night- 
shade—S. nigrum. What does it all mean? Every 
intelligent child shuns the fruits of this weed of 
waste land and manure-heaps, the poisonous proper- 
ties of which are undoubted. Children who have 
eaten the fruit have died soon after from its effects, 
which are very distressing—vomiting, colic, convul- 
sions, ete. Mr. N. E. Brown informs me, however, 
that in some countries the fruits of Solanum nigrum 
are not only innocuous, but they are actually eaten, 
and on consulting various books I found several re- 
cords to that effect. A Russian chemist who had in- 
vestigated the question as to the berries being 
poisonous in some countries and harmless in others 
concluded that the difference was not due to any 
difference in the plants, but to variations in the 
climatic conditions under which the fruits were 
grown, the narcotic principle being either undeveloped 
or finally dispelled under the influence of certain 
conditions, of which heat and light were probably 
the most important. It is, therefore, quite possible 
that the Nightshade is poisonous in Great Britain 
and harmless in America. After all, are we so hard 
up for fruit as to be foreed to turn to one of our 
most pestiferous weeds, which is also known to be a 
deadly poison, because we are advised to do this by 
some seedsmen in America?”’ 

The Rural New Yorker, in the issue of May 
29th, says, in referring to the Wonder- 
berry : — 

“We have a plant of the Wonderberry in bloom 
and with the fruit formed. Botanists declare that it 
has all the characteristics of S. nigrum. Readers in 
Louisiana have compared the Wonderberry with the 
wild plant, and declare that they are the same.’’] 


Pears failing to set.—This year the Pear-trees I 
have in the garden, both those on walls and bush- 
trees, were covered with bloom, but the prospects of 
a good crop have now gone. Last Sunday week 
there was a severe white frost that ruined the Pota- 
toes in my garden, but the Pear-blooms showed 
signs of going off without bearing fruit before that, 
and enclosed are some remains of the blooms. One 
tree was a mass of bloom, and so much so that there 
was hardly any leafage, and, as I expected, all the 
bloom dropped. The ruined blooms that are now 
sent were taken from different trees, and on these 
are some fruits well set, but nothing in comparison 
to the expectations the blooms gave rise to. Can 
this loss of bloom be accounted for in any way, and 
can anything be done to prevent the same? The wall 
on which the trees are is an excellent south-west 
aspect, and this year there was only one night of 
frost, and this did not injure the blooms, as I had 
noticed the failure to set previously. I had two 
Pear-trees in pots, which were kept in a protected 
place, and the blooms on these have failed to set. 
I have had al! the blooms on my trees ruined by 
frost on previous occasions, when the fruit failed to 
set on any one of them, but this year is quite dif- 
ferent. I notice that where the bloom is above the 
level of the wall, and, consequently exposed to the 
cold winds, there has been a set of bloom. It is 
strange that the bloom should set in those cases and 
fail in the sheltered places.—HORTUS. 

[According to accounts, the Pear crop has 
been considerably thinned in some parts of 
the country, as a result of the frosts which 
occurred a few weeks since. We should 
certainly haye conjectured this to be the 
cause of your failure, were it not for your 
having observed the blooms to set previous 
to this. Although actual frost may not have 
been experienced, the temperature may 
have been low and cold winds prevalent 
during the time the flowers were open, and 
the two combined may have  injuriously 
affected the delicate organism of the blooms, 
and so caused them to drop. Generally, 
when Pear-trees blossom profusely, a very 
large percentage of the flowers does not set, 
and. were it not for the fact of our climatic 
conditions being so uncertain at that time 
of year, and the risk of losing the crop 
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correspondingly great, it would be policy on 
the part of cultivators to thin out the bloom- 
buds at pruning-time. The tree you men- 
tion having hardly any foliage is a case in 
point. Had this tree but half the quantity 
of blossom-buds to have carried and de- 
veloped, it would doubtless have produced 
more foliage, and made more growth. It is, 
of course, possible that this particular tree 
may have 
this often 
profusely, 


induces fruit-trees to bloom -very 
and they seldom sef fruit as a 


result. Dryness at the roots would be con- | 
ducive to non-setting, but after so much mois- | 


ture the soil has received in the shape of 
rain and snow during the past winter, this 
can hardly be the cause. We are, therefore, 
quite at a loss to explain the phenomenon, 
and it seems to us to be a case where the 
advice of an expert is required, because, if 
all conditions are right as regards root and 
branch, it is incomprehensible to us why the 
trees fail to set fruit, particularly as they 
occupy such a favourable position. We there- 
fore advise you to consult a practical grower 
in your district, and get him to examine the 
trecs and ascertain what may be wrong with 
them. ] 


Cherry Elton.—This Cherry, so well 
figured in the issue of May 22nd, p. 282, is a 
well-known and much-valued variety. It 


was obtained in 1806 as a result of crossing 
Bigarreau with White Heart Cherry, by the 
celebrated fruit hybridist, Mr. Thomas An- 


drew Knight, of Downton Castle, Shrop- 
shire. Mr. Knight did much in _shis 


time towards the improvement of varieties of 
fruits, and, had he succeeded in raising the 
above-named Cherry alone, it would have 
sufficed to have rendered his name famous, 
as it still occupies a prominent position 
among the best varieties in cultivation at the 
present day. It is a Cherry of fine propor- 
tions, and, as might be expected after know- 
ing its parentage, it is a distinct heart-shaped 
fruit. It is also handsome in its pale yel- 
low and reddish-mottled skin. The flesh is 
pale, firm (as is the case with Cherries be- 
longing to the Bigarreau or Heart section), 
juicy, and very richly flavoured. It is an 
early-maturing sort, and sueceeds May Duke 
on a wall having a southern aspect. If given 
a position on a wall having a south-west or 
western position, it naturally ripens later, 
but produces exceedingly fine fruit. It has 
an excellent constitution, is a good grower, 
and free bearer, and may be grown in all 
forms of tree for outdoor cultivation, includ- 
ing that of a cordon. Under glass it may be 
planted out and grown and trained as a 
single-stemmed cordon under the roof, or as 
a bush-tree in a pot.—W. 

Using syringe in fruit-houses.—If \, the 
water is soft and pure, the syringe may be 
used freely in Peach-houses, as the Peach is 
more subject to red-spider than other things ; 
but if the water is hard, as town water 
usually is, it is better to lay the syringe 
aside and trust to damping floors and bor- 
ders. In bright, sunny weather, in addition 
to keeping the inside borders moist as far 
as the roots extend, the foliage needs the 
support which atmospheric moisture gives. 
As regards red-spider, a good deal depends 
upon the character of the house and the 
soil in which the trees are planted, and if 
the red-spider is likely to give trouble the 
best thing is to close the house at’ four o’clock 
with a saturated atmesphere, and give a 
little night ventilation about eight o’clock in 
the evening to strengthen the foliage. 

Manure for fruit-trees and Sbushes.—In 
the old days we had to depend upon yard- 
manure for liquid-manure and top-dressings. 
In my young days I have often been sent 
out to collect sheep and deer-droppings, and 
excellent stimulants these made, but this 
cannot always be done now—in fact, we work 
more among artificials. As a top-dressing, 
I have found nothing better for fruit-trees 
bearing a full crop than muriate of potash 
and nitrate of soda in equal parts, one 
ounce to the square yard applied in showery 
weather.—H. 


WHEN addressing advertisers, be sure to 
mention GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
will ensure the most careful attention being 
given to your orders. 


got into a stunted condition, as | 


This | 


| represented. 
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the highest perfection. Groups of hardy 
flowers were everywhere seen, 
copious rains having benefited them. 
Pyrethrums, Pzeonies, Irises, 
with the gorgeous masses of Oriental Pop- 
pies, made pictures as gay and diversified 
as one could wish. Reses, curiously enough, 
were not numerously or even worthily dis- 
played for the season, while choice collec- 
tions of Orchids filled several tables. The 
gold medal fruit collection from Welbeck 
was greatly admired. In the. group from 
Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
there were many fine things, the hardy plant 


Lilies, 


| section containing a striking group of Ere- | 


muri—E. robustus, E. Warei, and E. Bungei 
being well represented. Water Lilies, too, 
were good, and so were the Pyrethrums, but 
possibly the most beautiful and rare of the 


plants shown was the sulphur-yellow alpine | 


Anemone, A. alpina sulphurea, of which a 
very fine lot was shown; indeed, we have 
never seen this plant so finely exhibited be- 
fore. Carnations of the perpetual and Mal- 


maison classes from the same firm were also | 


well shown, and in many of the best varieties, 
while, in another direction, greenhous2- 
flowering and fine-foliaged plants were seen 
to advantage. From Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, came a very in- 
teresting series of plants, among which were 
the firm’s well-known strains of Gloxinia, in 
erimson, pink, pure white, together with 
spotted and fancy varieties. Not the least 
interesting feature of this group was_ the 
hybrids between Gesnera Regine 
pyramidalis on the one hand, and the finer 
forms ef the Gloxinia, the result in effect being 
a group not unlike in many respects save 
colour the drooping Gloxinia of thirty years 
ago. Doubtless the present set will give rise to 
other good things in the near future, and we 
shall await with interest for further develop- 
ments. In another group cut flowering 
shrubs were seen to advantage, the numerous 
examples filling a long length of table. In 
this group Weigelas in variety were well 
displayed, and, in addition, we noted admir- 
able examples of Viburnum plicatum, Styrax 
Obassia, Cornus Kousa, Fendlera rupicola, 
Berberis sinensis, and a fine array of Rhodo- 
dendrons in large, massive, richly-coloured 
heads. 
fine exhibit of the new Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
gonium Countess de Grey, the result of 
ercssing Mme. Crousse and Beaute Supreme, 
together with pyramids of Lilies, handsome 
vases of Carnations, and fine masses of pink 
Spirzas, the whole occupying a double-size 
table, and making a fine display. Mr. E. J. 
Johnstone, Groombridge, Sussex, brought 
Carnations and Sweet Peas in very fine form, 
Messrs. Cannell, Swanley, staging an excel- 
lent lot of cut Cannas in the newest and best 
sorts. Messrs. James Carter and Co., Hol- 
born, had a-central circular group of Strep- 
tocarpi and Gloxinias, the latter embracing 
in many shades of colour their well-known 
‘Invincible strain’’ of these flowers. Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., Rothesay and Mark’s Tey, 
brought a most beautiful lot of the long- 
spurred Columbines, in which scarlet and 
yellow, purple and yellow, blue and white, 
cream, brick-red, and other shades were well 
The exhibit attracted atten- 
tion by reason of the elegant character of 


| the blossoms and their delightful colour com- 


binations. Miss Hemus, Holdfast Hall, 
Upton-on-Severn, brought Sweet Peas cut 
from the open ground, including the charm- 
ing pink and cream Evelyn Hemus 
Zarina, a delightful kind, of Godetia-pink 
shade. 
Messrs. and Co., Enfield, 


Stuart Low 


brought an exceedingly interesting exhibit of 


Malmaison and Perpetual Carnations, of 
which latter Black Chief was a prominent 
feature. Blue Hydrangeas, Metrosideros, 
Pimeleas, and other rarely-seen hard-wooded 
plants were also noted. Messrs. H. B. May 
and Sons, Edmonton, brought Ferns and 
flowering plants in variety, the former in- 
cluding choice hardy and exotic kinds in 
abtindance, while among the latter we were 


the recent | 


Heucheras, | 


and G. | 


and | 
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Mr. W. H. Page, Hampton, had a | 
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pleased to see some well-flowered plants of | 


Oleander in variety. 


kinds as Mrs. Grant, Richmond, Liberty, 
Ulrich Brunner, and others were exception- 
ally fine. 
Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, was replete with 
choice and good things, among which the new 
Lithospermum prostratum Heavenly Blue, 


Among the Roses from | 
| Mr. Mount, of Canterbury, such well-known | 
ON this occasion the hall was filled to over- 
| flowing, and flowers and fruits were seen in 


' 


The group of hardy plants from | 


i 
j 


masses of Irises, Peeonies, Poppies, and other | 


things were seen to advantage. 


Messrs. Wal- | 


lace and Co., Colchester, also had a fine lot | 
of hardy plants, and here we noted Lupins, | 


groups of choice Lilies, Heucheras, towering 


spikes of Eremuri, and masses of Trises in ex- | 


ceptionally fine form. Mr. H. -Burnettj 


Guernsey, brought a lovely lot of Carnations, | 
and of such as Mikado, Marmion, Countess | 
of March, and Mrs. Burnett the flowers have | 


certainly never been better. Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, Covent Garden, had a_ great 
variety of Irises and other hardy cut flowers 
in variety. Hardy flowers in great profusion 
were shown by Messrs. Geo. Bunyard and 
Co., Maidstone, the Peeonies, Poppies, and 
Kremuri making a fine display. 
from Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
were interesting, the firm also bringing a 
large group of Lupinus polyphyllus roseus. 
Double and single-flowered Begonias came 


from Mr. L. L. Gwillim. Baker’s, Wolver- 


Cut shrubs | 


hampton, brought many showy, hardy flowers, | 


while Messrs. Gunn and Sons, Olton, near 
Birmingham, had an admirable display of 
Viola cornuta purpurea. 


The Guildford | 


Hardy Plant Nursery showed a choice assort- | 


ment of alpines, and a similar lot of these, 
with Rhododendrons, came from Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, Kent. Mr. M. Prichard, 


3 
Christchurch, brought Ponies, Pyrethrums, | 


and the like. The Messrs. Kelway and Son, 
Langport, had single Pyrethrums, Peonies, 
and Lupines. Messrs. Paul and Son, Prince, 
of Oxford, and B. R. Cant, Colchester, each 
brought Rambler, single, and other Roses in 
variety. The Carnations from Mr. Waters, 
Balcombe, Sussex, were excellent, and there 
were good; hardy plants from Messrs. Jack- 
man and Sons, Woking, and T. 8S. Ware, 
Limited, Feltham. 
of Pyrethrums, single and double, Anchusas, 
Geums, and other hardy plants from Messrs. 
G. and A. Clark, Dover, was of exceptional 
merit, and attracted attention by reason of 
the quality of the flowers shown. 

The Orchid groups, if not numerous, con- 
tained many choice things, that from Messrs. 
Sander and Co., St. Albans, including Den- 
drobium thyrsiflorum, Cattleya gigas San- 
deriana, and Leelio-Cattleya Canhamiana 
Rex, with white sepals and petals. Messrs. 
Veitch and Sons had, among others, Disa 
Luna, Cattleya Mendeli and C. Mossie, 


Lelio-Cattleya G. 8. Ball (pale orange), and. 


some well-flowered Odontoglossums. Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co., Haywards 
had very fine examples of Odontioda Brad- 
shawie, Brasso-Cattleya Dighbyano Mossi, 
Odontoglossum Ossulstoni. (very ~ dark 


blotched variety, with white-tipped lip), 


O. amabile (very dark), and the interesting, | 


though small, Vanda ccerulescens Boxall. 
Other exhibitors of Orchids included Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, J. and A,’ 
McBean, Lieut.-Col. Holford, J. Gurney 
Fowler, and Sir Trevor Lawrence. 

Miss C. M. Dixon, Elmcroft Nursery,’ 
Westergate, Chichester, had a capital lot of 
eighteen Melons named Elmcroft Beauty, a 
scarlet-Aleshed variety. Latest of All Broe- 
coli from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
and which had stood the winter, was in 
splendid form, some two and a-half dozen 
fine heads being staged. Excellent Straw- 
berries in about six good sorts came from 
Messrs. J. and F. Chatfield, Southwick, 
Essex. The collection of fruit from 
the Duke of Portland, Welbeck (gardener, 
Mr. Gibson), was the feature of the show. Of 
Melons, some fifty fine fruits were staged, 
among which Sutton’s Superlative, Sutton’s 
Best of All, and Royal Jubilee were promt | 
nent. Cherries, too, were in great variety,! 
and of these we noted Frogmure Early Bigar- 
reau, Bigarreau de Schreken (very fine), 
Governor Wood, and others. Numerous 
dishes of Peaches, including a fine dish of 
Bellegarde, and Nectarines Early Rivers and 
Cardinal, Brown Turkey Figs, Apple Lady 





The well-arranged group! 


Heath, 
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Sudeley, young fruits in the pink of condi- 


tion, and many excellent Strawberries were 
also noted in this exhibit. All were admir- 


ably grown and finely displayed. 


} 
| 


deal of staking and tying to do now. 


| 


—deaux 


which may not be successful. 


A full list of awards will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 


HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—There will be a gocd 
Holly- 
hocks should have strong stakes, and be tied 
from time to time, as required. These are 
thirsty plants, and it is well to leave a shal- 
low basin in the soil round each plant for 
the convenience of watering. If the roots 
are moist and the plants in a growing condi- 
tion, the fungoid disease which attacks the 
foliage will give less trouble. If the fungus 
should appear, spray immediately with Bor- 
mixture. Robust seedlings are less 
liable to this disease than named kinds. I 
am assuming all the bedding-out is‘done now, 
but it is advisable to have a bed of late- 
sown Asters in reserve for filling any bed 
Where annuals 


are used for filling beds, something may be 


required to fill up later. Celosias can be 
kept in pots for this work if required. The 
plumosa section makes a nice change, and 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums will come 
in useful towards the end of the summer. 
If weeds are numerous in the lawn, one of 
the first things to be done is to manure the 


Grasses in some way to enable them to com- 


pete with the weeds. 


Any good fertiliser 
may be used now in showery weather, at the 
rate of 3 lb. or 4 lb. per square rod or perch. 


‘Sow seeds of Campanula pyramidalis and 


Humea elegans. This latter forms a_ nice 


centre on a bed, and is useful in the conser- 
vatory. 


with 


Fruit garden.—Cherries must be protected 
nets, or the birds will clear off the 


crop. The White Heart and Bigarreau 


Cherries do not, in my experience, do well 


} 


on the Mahaleb stock, but the Duke family, 
on the same stock, make handsome _pyra- 
mids, which are easily protected. Morello 
Cherries are usually planted on the north 
side of walls, and they aiso bear well both 
as standards and bushes in the open. Straw- 
berry runners for forcing and for planting 
new beds should be selected from strong, 
healthy, fertile plants as soon as they can be 


obtained. The main thing is to secure 
strong, healthy, fertile runners. Royal 


Sovereign still holds its position as a forcing 
variety, but Sir J. Paxton and Sir Charles 
Napier are not yet superseded for open-air 
culture, and I have had gcod crops of both 
in pots. British Queen and Keen’s Seedling 
appear to have gone out of cultivation. There 
is no better-flavoured Strawberry than Bri- 
tish Queen, and it is excellent for late fore- 
ing, as it travels so well, always arriving in 
such good condition. The frost has in some 
districts severely thinned the young fruits. 
This, perhaps, is well, as very few people 
have the courage to thin heayy crops of 
Plums or Apples, and yet this should be 
done where necessary, as small Apples do 
not pay to grow. A good deal can be done 


by feeding, either in the shane of rich top- 


planted ont. 


‘ing thickly for winter use. 


dressings or liquid-manure. This is specially 
necessary in the case of trees on what are 
termed dwarfing stocks, which require sur- 
face feeding now and on through the sum- 


mer. The dripping June is with us, and 
trees will benefit from the moisture. 
Vegetable garden.—This_ is_ splendid 


weather for thinning young vegetables and 
pricking out winter greens, Lettuces, ete. 
The first batch of Brussels Sprouts, late 
Cauliflowers, and winter Broccolis may be 
Give Brussels Sprouts plenty 
Sow Rosette Colewort for plant- 

Continue to 
trenches, and 
Gather all 


of room. 


prepare Celery and Leek 
plant out as opportunity offers. 


peds of Peas and Beans as soon as large 


enough for use. 


Longpod Beans, if shor- 


‘tened back when the pods are gathered, if 
not permitted to hang long, will break into 


growth again, and produce a late crop. The 
last sowing of Marrow Peas should be made 
immediately, and future sowings this sea- 


son should consist of second early and early 
kinds only. Weeds are giving trouble since 
the rain came, and one cannot hoe with ad- 
vantage when the land is wet, therefore, 
unless we can wait till the weather clears, 
the weeds must be pulled up. Cut Box edg- 
ings, and if there is a dirty bit of walk any- 
where, turn the gravel over, rake into shape, 
and roll down again, adding a sprinkling of 
fresh gravel if necessary. Tie up Lettuces 
to blanch a week before they are wanted. 
Sow Endive, as the plants will not be so 
likely to bolt now. Turnips also will stand 
better, and be more crisp and tender. Earth 
up late Potatoes, leaving a sharp ridge, to 
throw off the water. If whole tubers have 
been planted, the weakest stems may be 
pulled away, leaving only two or three to 
sustain the crop. 


Conservatory.—It is weil to vary the ar- 
rangement from time to time. If time can be 
spared for the work, a partial rearrange- 
ment should take place every week. It is 
better for the plants, and usually more satis- 
factory to the proprietors, especially to 
ladies, and then plants which are past their 
best can he removed. Where many plants 
are grown for winter flowering, only a few 
of the best are reserved for stock; the 
others are thrown out, the pots washed and 
made ready for the next crop. A group of 
Fuchsias thinly arranged is charming when 
in flower, and the larger they are, if well 
grown, the more effective the group will be. 
A group of young plants cun be made effec- 
tive also by standing them thinly over a 
groundwork of Ferns or other graceful 
foliage. The free-growing Club Moss (Sela- 
ginella Kraussiana) will make a. nice carpet 
for small plants, but plants 8 feet high want 
something taller. The variegated Eulalias 
are useful to form a groundwork, and Aspara- 
gus Sprengeri is also good. What we are 
all looking for nowadays is original ideas, 
and this is just as important to the plant- 
grower or decorator as to other people. 
There are many beautiful things in hardy 
plants and shrubs that could be made avail- 
able for dark positions. Palms are grace- 
ful, but colour is sometimes wanted. The 
various kinds of gold and_ silver-leaved 
EKuonymuses lend themselves easily to indoor 
decoration, and with a little pruning and 
training they soon make good plants in tubs 
to brighten up the dark corners. Orange- 
trees will do well outside now, and can be 
placed in prominent positions on the terrace 
or in the courtyard. Bay-trees and the 
Australian Draceenas are also useful for de- 
coration. Bamboos lose tone if kept long 
in dark, draughty positions, and they want a 
good deal of water, and if the plants are 
large and the tubs full of roots, some stimu- 
lant should be placed in the water. Both 
these and Palms, instead of being repotted 


often may be kept going with stimulants 
and occasional top-dressings. Clear  soot- 


water is not a bad stimulant for most things. 
If the soot is tied up in a bag and placed in 
a tub of rain-water, stirring it occasionally, 
it will part with its essence, and a pint ora 
little more added to a gallon of water will 
do good. 

Ferns under glass.—Young plants should 
be shifted into larger pots before they are 


potbound, and there should be no over- 
crowding now. Equal parts of loam. and 


leaf-mould, with. about one-tenth part of 
coarse sand to keep it open, will grow all 


the usual run of decorative Ferns. Adian- 
tum: Farleyense, the best of the Maiden- 


hairs, will do well in two-thirds of good yel- 
low loam. This does not produce spores, 
and therefore must be increased by division ; 
and in working up stock, it is best to divide 
before the plants get old, as the crowns of 
old plants are weak, and take longer to get 
established. The same remark applies to 
all Ferns propagated by division. All plants 
which produce spores freely should be raised 
in this way, as seedlings possess more vigour. 
There should always be a little warmth in 
the house where young Ferns are coming 
on. Shade, of course, they must have, and 
this is usually given by clouding the glass 
with whiting and size. 


Cucumbers.—The most important work 
now is stopping the young shoots and ‘apply- 





ing top-dressings to the borders. » Cucumbers 
may now be grown in any house where the 
sun’s warmth can be utilised on a mound of 
good soil, not too full of manure—say, half 
good loam and the other half old. manure 
or leaf-mould, adding to every bushel 2 Ib. 
of bone-meal or some other fertiliser; in 
every hill place a couple of bushels of this 
compost, and, when the sun has warmed it, 
set out one plant in each hill. If Cucum- 
bers are grown in a house, have the hills a 
yard apart; if in a frame, have a hill and 
one plant in the centre of each light. Very 
little ventilation will be required, as, if the 
plants are strong, with plenty of roots, and 
the latter well nourished, the sun’s warmth, 
with a moist atmosphere, will swell off the 
fruit quickly. 

Tomatoes under glass.—With our cli- 
mate, Tomatoes outside are a very uncer- 
tain crop, They may do very well against 
a south wall or a board fence tarred or 
painted black, but in the open, except in a 
favoured position, one good crop in six or 
seven years is about the average, and even 
then the fruit has to be. gathered and 
ripened indoors. All side shoots should be 
rubbed off when small, and the leaders 
trained in till all the space is covered. A 
mulch of manure will save watering. 

K. Hoppay. 
e 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Lxtracts from a Garden Diary. 

June 20th.—Sowed Walcheren  Cauli- 
flowers, Lettuces, Endives,and Peas. Planted 
Broad Beans for the last time this season; 
shall probably have a late crop from a second 
growth of Longpod. We are still potting 
Chrysanthemums, as this work often has to 
come in the intervals of other jobs. Still, 
we are in good time with it, but we never 
like young plants to get pot-bound, as that 
means a Check, which is often harmful. 
Radishes are sown every ten days or so. 

June 21st.—Finished all thinning of young 
shoots of Peaches on walls, and the longest 
shoots have been trained in to prevent 
breakage from wind. The trees are free 
from insects, and clean water will be used 
from the garden engine in hot weather. 
Bedding-out is now finished, but a few 
plants are kept in reserve in case anything 
fails, and there will be a large bed of late 
Asters and early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
to fill up vacant places outside. 

June 22nd.—Sowed Rosette Colewort and 
Tom Thumb Savoys. These are useful for 
filling spare corners thickly in autumn. 
Weeds are giving trouble since the rain. We 
do our best to keep weeds from seeding, but 
there is always a crop springing up after 
rain. Celery is being planted in trenches, 
two rows in each trench, as land must be 
made the most of. Strawberry runners are 
being layered into small pots for forcing 
and planting. 

June 23rd.—Looked over Plum-trees on 
wall to shorten back the hbreast-wood and 
thin the fruit where the crop is heavy. The 
young wood of trained Pears and Apples 
will be left till next month. Sowed seeds of 
herbaceous Calceolarias, and potted off Pri- 
mitas, including a lot of Primula kewensis. 
A good deal of time is taken up now with 
training and thinning Tomatces and Cu- 
cumbers. 

June 24th.—Made a larger sowing of Tur- 


nips, including Veitch’s* Red Globe and 
Snowball. Finished earthing up late Pota- 
toes. We like to leave a good ridge, to throw 


off the water. The Potato disease has less 
terror for us now, as better’ systems of cul- 
ture and hardier varieties have been intro- 
duced. Finished thinning Grapes in late 
house, but we may give another look round 
if necessary. Liquid-manure is used freely 
now. 

June 25th.—Sub-laterals are removed from 
Vines under glass as they appear. The 
early Peach-house will be thoroughly washed 
with the engine when the last fruits ‘are 
gathered,and the house very freely ventilated. 
Liquid-manure is given freely to Roses, Holly- 
hocks, and any other plants which require 
help. Rearranged conservatory.» Ventilators 
are left open night and day now. Tomato- 
houses also have night air. 5 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GaARvENING free of charye if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror ef GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PusLisuER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue invmediately Sollowing 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, ete.—Fair examples 
of each subject—not more than four in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as jlowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Clematis failing (Harrow).—Without seeing the 
plant, it is, of course, impossible for us to say 
whether it is a hopeless case, but we should advise 
you to cut the stems back as far as they are dead, 
and possibly the remaining portion will break out 
nto growth again. Of course, a few weeks will prove 
this. 

Roses failing (Perplexed, Emberton).—Certainly 
the proximity of the Box-hedge is detrimental to the 
toses, in that the roots of the Box impoverish the 
soil and thus injure the Roses. If you 
Loses to flourish, then you must be prepared to sacri- 
fice the hedge. You do not want the Box-hedge and 
the pergola too. 

Thinning annuals (Hardy Annuals).—So soon 
as annuals can be handled they should be thinned 
out to the respective distances likely to be required 
for the development of individual plants. It is a 


great mistake to allow them to be crowded thickly | 


together, as the size and quality of the flowers are 
thereby seriously affected, and the duration of bloom 
also considerably shortened. 


Pentstemons failing (M. B.).—The Pentstemon 
is nearly, or quite, hardy in mest districts, and had 
you, instead of keeping the cuttings in a window, 
stood them in a frame or a handlight, you would 
have had no trouble with them. In the spring, when 
you found that they were well rooted, you should 
have at once planted them into their permanent 
quarters. The confinement was, no doubt, the cause 
of the mildew which attacked them. 


Pruning Clematis montana (Amateur).—Care- 
fully cut out all superfluous growth, and shorten back 


the main branches, leaving a shoot or two near the | 


top to draw up the sap. This should be done as 
soon as the flowering is over. The plants can be kept 
within bounds by a little judicious pruning each 
season after the flowering is over. If you can, we 
should mulch the roots now, and give plenty of water 
so as to wash the goodness down to the roots. Plants 
on walls and house-fronts often get very dry at the 
roots, and, owing to this, many failures arise. 


Diseased Sweet Peas (EZ. C. M.).—We have seen 
plants of edible Peas showing the same withered ap- 
pearance in the-roots as your Sweet Pea plants do. 
In both cases, however, they reached us crushed and 
dried, so that it was not possible to determine 
whether any fungoid attack was the cause of the 
diseased appearance of the plants. Seeing that in 
both cases the trouble is purely local, and is not at 
all general, for we have had no other complaints, it 
does seem as if something in the soil was the cause, 
of which we know nothing, or that the water given, 
if any, included some offensive element. Necessarily, 
it is most difficult to come to any other conélusion 
on the very restricted evidence furnished. 

Asters failing (Aster).—Your Asters have been 


attacked by a fungus, for which, unfortunately, there | 


is no remedy, for the moment the fungus attacks 


the plant it encompasses the whole of it, permeating | 


the stem and tissues, and killing it. All you can do 
is to avoid late watering, particularly sprinklings of 
water that wet the lowest foliage. The only possible 
cure is to syringe with sulphur. Take a double hand- 


ful of this, mix it into a paste, then add more water | 


by degrees. This should be sufficient for three gallons 
of water, which should be boiling, or nearly so, for 
the mixing. Dissolve two large tablespoonfuls of 
soft-soap, mix all together, and when cool spray the 
plants, especially at the base, not later than four 
p.m. 

Mesembryanthemums (D. H. W.).—As there 
are at least 300 species of Mesembryanthemum, and 
dozens of them with pink or yellow flowers, it follows 
as a matter of course, that it is quite impossible for 
us to recognise the particular species to which you 
refer. Taken altogether, however, they are plants of 
comparatively easy culture, and can be readily struck 
from cuttings, provided the soil is not overwatered. 
This does not mean that it is to be kept quite dry, 
but Mesembryanthemums, being more or less of a 
succulent character, do not need so much water as 
many other plants. The cuttings do not require to 
be placed in a close propagating case, but will root 
if the pots are stood on the stage in the warmest 
and closest part of the greenhouse. They must be 
shaded from the sun till rooted. When once estab- 
lished, however, Mesembryanthemums are essentially 
sun lovers, and will thrive under just the same condi- 
tions as a Pelargonium—indeed, these two classes of 
plant often grow wild in South Africa in close 
proximity to each other. 

Grafting Clematises (L. Colbourne). — The 
method of grafting the Clematis is as follows: Hav- 
ing plants established in pots of the varieties it is 
intended to propagate, a few of each kind are, about 
the end of February, taken into the temperature of 
a greenhouse, when they will at once start into 


want the | 


growth; and when the young shoots are sufficiently 
firm, grafting may be commenced. Each shoot will 
| form more than one scion, as a joint with the two 
opposite leaves and the piece of stem below are quite 
enough for a scion. The stocks are formed of the 
string-like, fleshy roots, generally of Clematis Vit- 
| alba, each piece of root that is sufficiently stout 
| being available. A mutilated root must not be used 
|as a stock—that is to say, one with the lower part 
| cut off—as all the fibrous portions must be retained. 
The lower portion of the scion must be fashioned 
like a wedge, a keen knife being used, and the stock 
split sufficiently far to insert it. It should then be 
tied securely in its place with soft grafting cotton. 
Then, when finished, each one is to be potted into a 
small pot, at such a depth that the point of union 
is just covered with the soil. In order that this can 
| be carried out, the long, string-like root is twisted 
round the pot till it is at the required depth. These 


grafts are then plunged into a close propagating- 
case, with a gentle bottom-heat, and quickly be- 


come established. A good deal of the success or 
otherwise will depend upon the after treatment, such 
as shading from sunshine, and particularly in pre- 
venting the young, succulent leaves from damping 
off. This decay, which sometimes sets in, is caused 
by the air of the propagating-case being too much 
surcharged with moisture. Hence, the lights should 
be raised at times to allow the moisture to escape, 
especially in the early morning. Care, however, must 
be taken that the lights are kept sufficiently close to 
| prevent shrivelling. A little practice and close ob- 
servation will show better than words how this is to 
be done. When a union is effected, which will be 
seen by the plants starting into growth, air must be 
gradually given till the plants are inured to the 
ordinary atmosphere of the house. The roots should 
be taken into the propagating-house a few days hbe- 
| fore they are required for grafting. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Cytisus Adami (Mrs. Clarke).—The flowers sent 
are of this very curious. Laburnum, which is sup- 
posed to have originated by grafting the purple C. 
purpureus upon the common Laburnum, a graft 
| hybrid being the result. 

FRUIT. A 

Peaches failing (Perplered).—You say “‘ the crop 
is on the heavy side,’’ and yet you wonder why the 
fruits drop. The dropping is undoubtedly due to 
overcropping, and now that the fruits are stoning 
the tree is unable to bear the strain put upon it. 
The fruits ought to have been thinned either before 
setting or immediately afterwards. This first-thin- 
| ning should have taken place when the fruits were 
no larger than Marrow Peas. ‘Take away all the 
|emallest fruits first where in bunches, and a week 
| later go over the tree and remove any that are set 
in pairs, leaving them, as near as cireumétances will 
permit, 10 inches or thereby apart all over the tree. 
Amateurs, unfortunately, are loth to part with the 
| fruit when once they have secured it, and the want 
of courage to thin with a free hand when the crop 
is heavy becomes apparent the succeeding season, 
the trees failing to grow freely, the crop, too, being 
unsatisfactory. 

Mildew on Peaches (Rev. J. R. Baldon).—The 
white spots on the fruits sent are the Peach mildew 
(Oidium erysiphoides), and if you examine the foliage, 
that is, no doubt, infested with it also. This fungoid 
disease is very rife this season, the cold, damp 
weather experienced for some time past having been 
extremely favourable to its production. If caught 
at the right moment, or dealt with when the first few 
spots appear, it can speedily be cured by an applica- 
tion of flowers of sulphur. This is really the best 
antidote for mildew on trees carrying a crop of fruit, 
and we, therefore, advise, you, after removing as 
many of the tainted fruits as you possibly ean, to 
damp the tree with a syringe, and then apply the 
sulphur to every leaf or fruit you find affected with 
the disease. Allow it to remain on for twenty-four 
hours, then wash it off, and, if the mildew is not 
killed, repeat the application. The sulphur is easily 
applied with a dredger, and although undesirable to 
apply more of it than can be helped to the fruits, 
it can, with perseverance, be washed off with the aid 
of a garden engine between now and the time for 
the fruits to commence ripening. After you have 
gathered the crop, syringe the tree thoroughly with 
liver of sulphur (sulphide of potassium) at the rate 
of 4 ounces to 10 gallons of water. First dissolve the 
chemical in one gallon of water, add a little soft- 
soap, and then dilute to make 10 gallons. . 


VEGETABLES. 

Rhubarb (Devon).—There are many excellent 
| varieties of Rhubarb worthy of cultivation, including 
Hawke’s Champagne, Daw’s Champion, The Sutton, 
Victoria, Royal Albert, Paragon, etc., but the coarse 
varieties, of which Stott’s Monarch is a type, with 
their huge stems, should be avoided. Medium-sized, 
straight, and well coloured stems are much the best. 
The best time to raise Rhubarb from seed is to sow 
early in April, placing the boxes on a gentle hotbed, 
where the seeds will soon germinate. The young 
plants may be put out when strong enough, in May 
or June, in rich soil, at 18 inches apart. We may 
| tell you that, though seed that has been saved 
separately from the best varieties is obtained, you 
| will find that you will have a mixed lot of plants. 
| As growth develops, the best plants can be selected 
and marked for permanent planting in the following 
| spring. In selecting the plants, three cardinal points 
| are quick development, substance, and colour. As, 
however, the young plants will scarcely show their 
true character during the first year from seed, only 
| those which are positively worthless should be 
| destroyed. 

Onion mildew (Onions).—Without doubt, your 
Onion-plants have been attacked by the too-well- 
known Onion mildew er fungus. Two formes of dress- 
|ing are advised for application to Onjons. One is 
spraying with the sulphate of copper and lime solu- 
tion, with which are mixed treacle or soft-soap, to 
make it adhesive, and flowers of sulphur. Owing to 
the peculiarly pointed; rounded, and erect form of 

















the smooth leaves of Onions it is very difficult to get 
any kind of application to adhere, for, unless it doeg 
for several days, it fails to combat or destroy the 
mildew. If you care to try the sulphur remedy to 
your Onions next summer, you should not wait unti] 
evidences of the mildew are seen, but should spray 
the plants with a thick, soapy liquid, then dust freely 
with sulphur whilst they are still damp. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





R. Beale.—The Exrs. of Robert Campbell, 117, 
Chapel-street, Salford. Any horticultural sundries- 
man could procure it for you.——Miss McNeile.—The 
only cause we can suggest is cold, unseasonable 
weather. From the meagre information you give us, 
it is very difficult to say. If, however, you care to 
forward us a few more shoots, with information as 








to position, soil, etc., we will do our best to help | 


you.——Robert Greening.—You will find the Poly- 
gonums fully dealt with in ‘The English Flower 
Garden.’’——Canterbury.—One of the Begonia tubers 
sent is all right, and if given proper treatment should 
grow away freely. Judging from those you send, you 
are keeping them too ary. 
Cocoa-fibre in a well-drained box, and water care- 
fully until the roots begin to form, when they may 
be potted. Place the box containing the tubers in 
a frame, which should be kept close until growth 
appears.——Helvellyn.—The only reason that we ean 
suggest, judging from the meagre information you 
give us, is that the plant is too wet at the roots, 
due, possibly, to defective drainage.—-—M. Wright.— 
Syringe the bushes at once with Quassia extract and 
soft soap or Gishurst compound.——E. P.—We do not 
recognise the Pelargonium you send, as there are 
now so many varieties. It appears to be a good 
variety, and worth keeping.——Regular.—Without 
seeing the plants it is somewhat difficult to say what 
the trouble is. Judging from what you say, we 
should think the trouble is due to what you suggest. 
If, however, you will send up a plant (complete), we 
will do our best to help you.u——W. Hancock.—We 
should leave them, but at the same time it would be 
well to plant some more in another part of the 
garden, taking care to protect them.——Perplexed 
(Emberton).—See reply to ‘‘ Calla,” re ‘‘ Callas after 
flowering,’ in our issue of June 5th, page 316. The 
plants must be rested if you want to have blooms 
next Christmas.——H. M. Gahan.—It makes no dif- 
ference whatever, the important point is the thinning, 
so as to benefit the fruits that you leave. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Names of plants.—Harrow.—Ceanothus azureus. 
——Franciscus.—Syringa Emodi.——S. G. Caldecott.— 
1, Lychnis diurna fl.-pl.; 2, The double Meadow Saxi- 
frage (Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.); 3, Please send in 
bloom.——A. W.—1, Crategus coccinea; 2, Mespilus 
Smithi, syn. Mespilus grandiflora.——A. E. B.—Please 
send fresh specimens.——L.S.L.@.—Justicia carnea, syn, 
Jacobinia carnea.——H. P.—1,Heuchera sanguinea; 
2, Weigela rosea; 3, Berberis vulgaris; 4, Spirea con- 
fusa.——C. L.—1, Henbane (Hyoscyamus niger); 2, 
Kuonymus latifolius variegatus; 3, Geum coccineum; 
4, Funkia Sieboldi variegata.—-—C. T.—1, Weigela 
candida; 2, Viburnum Opulus; 8, Ornithogalum 
nutans; 4, Sidaleea candida.——F. W.—1, Asplenium 
viviparum ; 2, Pteris cretica; 3, Polystichum angulare; 
4, Pteris cretica albo-lineata.——A. Broad.—Irises; 1, 
[ris flavescens; 2, Iris variegata; 8, Iris dalmatica. 
——D. C. M.—1, Specimen insufficient ; 2, Polystichum 
angulare; 3, crested form of Scolopendrium vulgare. 
——La Rose.—Crategus coccinea. 





Catalogues received.—The Patent Pulp Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., Thetford, Norfolk.—List of Goods 
Manufactured. —— Carl Schliessmann, Hoflieferant, 
Kastel Maniz.—Summer Houses, Seats, etc. 





Special to readers of ‘' Gardening 
trated.’’—We have available a number of boxes of 
attractive stationery, Princess size (each containing 
20 sheets of note paper and 20 envelopes), and for 
advertisement purposes are prepared to send one of 
these boxes to any reader of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
for use in his or her correspondence with advertisers 
and personal friends. There will’ be no charge what- 
ever for the above, each box being delivered free by 
post. Any applicant desiring a box will please cut 
out this paragraph, attach to it a letter or post-card, 
fill in full name and address, and forward the same 
to Manager, Stationery Department, GARDENING IL- 
LUSTRATED Office, 17, Furnival-street, London, E.C., 
when one of the boxes of stationery will be forwarded 
with as little delay as possible. The first applications 
2 arrive will, of course, be the first to receive atte” 
sion. 





R.H.S. Garfens Club.—The second annual meet- 
ing of this club will be held at the R.H.S. Gardens, 
Wisley, on Saturday, July 10th. Members will travel 
by the train which leaves Waterloo at 2.28 p.m. and 
arrives at Weybridge at 3.9 p.m. Conveyances will 
take them to the gardens, and tea will be arranged 
for at the Hut Hotel. Members who can attend are 
asked to communicate as early as possible with the 
secretary to the club, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisey, Ripley, 
eke § in order that the arrangements may be com- 
pleted. 


“Gardening Illustrated”’ at York.—At the 
approaching York Gala and Flower Show, to be held 
on June 16th, 17th, and 18th, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
will be found at a stand in one of the tents. We 
are sorry we cannot give the precise location, but, 
unfortunately, the information has not yet come to 
hand. We shall be pleased if friends and readers of 
Maer ILLUSTRATED will look us up and give us a 
eall. 





Feeding squirrels.—Please can you tell me the 
best thing to feed squirrels on, also the best thing to 
put in their cage to sleep on? We feed ours mostly 
on small. nuts, and a little bread-and-milk once @ 
day. fs that correet?—(MIss) D. TALBOT. 





Tllus-— 


Lay them in sand or. 
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to the variety known as Golden Bantam. 
This Corn was introduced by our house in 


| 


over the seed, and thin out to three strong 


prone to produce suckers, which should be 
removed before they are too large, or the 
plants will be injured by pulling them off. 
Experience has taught us that Corn which 


fuller and of superior quality to those on 


not open or tear the husks until ready to 


thread of silk. Have ready a kettle of boil- 


: 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden.” 
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VEGETABLES, 


SWEET CORN. 
To the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
S1r,—We have read with much interest the 
article by ‘“‘W. R.’’ on ‘“‘Sweet Corn,’’ which 
appeared in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of May 
15th, and notice that an allusion was made 


1902, and not by a New York firm, as stated 
in the article referred to. We thought it 
advisable to point out this error, as we know 
you are only too anxious to have mistakes 
rectified. 

We quite agree with the writer of the 
article that only the early and hardy kinds of 
Corn should be grown in the British Isles, 
and we see no reason why they should not 
thrive and flourish in the southern and south- 
west portion of England. In addition to the 
varieties enumerated in the article, might 
we suggest a trial of the following—viz., Early 
Fordhook, Early Cosmopolitan, and our 
latest introduction, Burpee’s LEarliest 
Catawba, quite distinct from any sort in cul- 
tivation. The colouring of the stalks and 
blades is dark-red, which is usually an indi- 
eation of fine flavour. In this latitude, 
where the thermometer registers during the 
months of July and August from 80 degs. to 
85 degs. Fahrenheit in the shade, the follow- 
ing mode of culture is adopted : — 

The seed is sown early in May in rows 
41 feet apart, and on ground which has been 
deeply dug and well enriched with well-rotted 
cow-manure. When the plants are large 
enough, thin out to 12 inches apart. Another 
plan is to sow the seed on hills 3 feet to 
4 feet apart each way, according to the 
growth of the variety, planting six kernels 
to a hill, and covering the early varieties 
with 1 inch and the late ones with 14 inches 
of soil. Tread the hill to make the soil firm 


plants to a@hill. Frequent but shallow cul- 
tivation should be given until the plants are 
in tassel. Corn quickly shows the effect of 
drought, and every effort should be made to 
conserve moisture. Most early kinds, as well 
as a few of the late sorts of Sweet Corn, are 


has been suckered produces ears which are 


which the suckers are allowed to remain. 
The customary mode of procedure in pre- 
paring this vegetable for the table is as 
follows: Corn should be cooked as quickly as 
possible after picking, as it heats and loses 
its sweetness. If necessary to keep over- 
night, spread it out singly on the cold cellar 
floor. Do this as soon as you receive it. Do 


boil it. Then remove the husks and every 


boil for five minutes. Long boiling destroys 
both the colour and flavour of the Corn, and 
renders it indigestible. When done, take 
out carefully with a skimmer, place on a 
Corn-cloth or napkin, throw the corners over 
to prevent the steam escaping, and serve 
immediately. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE AND Co, 
Philadelphia. 


MULCHING AND WATERING 
VEGETABLES. 


DURING a dry time, and especially during 
the months of July and August, vegetables 
are much benefited by copious supplies of 
water. Where the ground has been deeply 
worked and well manured, and otherwise 
brought into a well pulverised condition, the 
crops will be better able to withstand 
drought. On badly-worked soils, and espe- 
cially those of a light or gravelly nature, vege- 
tables quickly feel the effects of drought. 
Even during a moderately dry time the Pea 
haulm will ripen off long before the crop is 
fit for gathering, and if any Peas come to 
maturity, they are quickly over. Lettuces, 
Turnips, and Spinach also run to seed long 
before their time. The above is in marked 
contrast to those vegetables growing on well- 
worked soils. 

There is not the least doubt that in many 
gardens the watering is. performed very in- 
differently, and in some instances the crops 
will be a deal better without such applica- 
tions. For instance, the daily driblets often 
given are perfectly useless; these, besides 
drawing the roots to the surface, so harden 
the soil that the crops quickly become soil- 
bound. The daily applications of water also 
lower the temperature of the ground con- 
siderably, and many people are at a loss to 
understand why their crops are almost at a 
standstill, although they may be sprinkled 
with water daily. In soil that has previously 
been well worked, mulching is the best pre- 
server of moisture, and, although it may be 
necessary to apply water occasionally, this 
need only be at weekly intervals, and the 
crops would be greatly benefited. Upon the 
approach of a dry time, and where the mate- 
rials are at command, the mulching should be 
put on as early as possible in order to con- 
serve the moisture in the soil. Amongst the 
crops which are greatly benefited by mulch- 
ing, Peas take the first place, the material 
being placed along each side of the row to the 
width of 2 feet. Runner and French Beans 
must also receive their due share, although 
the latter will withstand a tolerable amount 
of drought where growing on well-worked 
soils. After mulching, and if the weather 
should be at all dry, the Peas would still be 
greatly benefited by weekly applications of 
water, a thorough soaking being given at 
each application. Following on the water- 
ing, liquid-manure or diluted sewage would be 
of marked benefit, for when applied at the 
time, the soil, on account of its moist con- 





ing water, throw in the Corn, and allow it to 


dition, takes in the liquid more freely. If 


mid-season and later crops of Peas are sown 
in trenches, this water goes direct to the 
roots. On heavy soils the haulm does not 
suffer so quickly, but where the soil is light 
or of a gravelly description, and if a dry 
time should ensue, heavy waterings, both of 
clear water and liquid-manure, are necessary, 
the crop holding out much longer, the quality 
also being much more satisfactory with this 
needful assistance. 

Runner Beans very quickly feel the effects 
of drought, and on dry soils the crop is either 
quickly over, or the blooms fail to set. The 
plants, if growing in well-prepared trenches, 
may be heavily watered, the liquid following 
on immediately afterwards. With due atten- 
tion to a mulching along the outer edges of 
the rows, the crop cannot but turn out satis- 
factorily, and a succession be kept up till late 
in the season. On heavy soils watering is 
rarely necessary unless during a very dry 
time, the mulching being sufficient to carry 
the crop through. The difficulty in applying 
sufficient moisture both to Runner Beans and 
Peas is much felt during a dry time where 
the plants are growing on the level. In these 
cases a ridge should be drawn up on each 
side of the rows before applying the mulch. 
This will enable the water to go more direct 
to the roots. Celery, again, can hardly have 
too much water, but this can be fed up too 
highly with liquid-manure, a weekly appli- 
cation following on watering being sufficient 
in the majority of gardens where this extra 
assistance is known to be needed. In many 
instances the Celery has the monopoly of 
liquid-manure, with the result that it grows 
far too large and coarse to allow it to success- 
fully withstand frost and damp. A thorough 
watering twice weekly will be quite sufficient. 
The best time to apply water to growing vege- 
tables is either in the evening or early morn- 
ing—the former for choice. ‘The evaporation 
at this time of the day is not go great, and the 
crops have also the advantage of the cool 
night in which to recuperate their energies. 

Where water and mulching material are 
scarce, surface-stirring is the best means to 
adopt, this conserving. the moisture in a sur- 
prising degree. With all low-growing crops 
this surface-stirring is of the greatest im- 
portance. 





DISEASED PEAS AND BEANS. 
(REPLY TO ‘‘BATTLE ROAD.’’) 


Ir is strange to find that, whilst Peas and 
Beans behave so badly with you, Spinach 
and early Potatoes near by have done well. 
That fact seems not to support the assump- 
tion that there is some offensive element in 
the soil, unless there may have been such in 
what you termed “‘flue-dust,’? you used as a 
dressing. That is a form of manure we never 
before heard of, and it is just possible it may 
have contained some chemical element that is 
harmful to Peas and Beans, but not to 
Spinach or Potatoes. If there be any form 
of fungus in the trouble affecting the plants, 
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curiously enough, the stems and roots of yom 
Kidney Beans look healthy, but the leafage 
is yellow and rusty. So is it the case with 
the Runner Beans, yet the Peas seem healthy 
in the stems and leaves, but diseased o} 
withered in the root-stems. We could wisl 
you would send samples of plants, as sent t« 
us, to the Scientific Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, Vincent-square, Lon 
don, for its next meeting on July 22nd, and 
they may be able to diagnose the trouble. 
Were there foul gases in your atmosphere, 
the foliage of the Peas should suffer equally 
with that of the Beans. If some obnoxious 
element was in the water that may have 
been given to the plants, then the root-stems 
of all plants should have been alike injured. 
The whole thing is a puzzle, which at present 
we are unable to clear up. 

We had written the above reply to your 
note sent with the Peas when your second 
letter came in. Certainly, in sowing a pint 
of Peas in a broad drill 30 yards long, you 
did not sow thickly. No book will help you te 
determine the real cause of the trouble with 
your Peas and Beans. If the scientist’s 
microscope reveals nothing, then the causes 
must be purely local, as we have suggested. 
Drought has nothing to dv with it. It may 
be that soaking the seeds in some solution 
creates disease. You do not state how long 
you soaked your seeds. 


FRENCH GARDENING. 
To the Uditor of GARDENING. ILLUSTRATED. 


Sir,—It may interest some readers of your 
valuable paper, who haye not yet tried the 
I’'rench intensive system of gardening, to 
know how I, a lady amateur, have fared. J] 
have only a small walled garden at the back 
of a house in the main street of a county 
town. My total available free space for ex- 
periment was only 5 yards by 4 yards. My 
purse being also scantily filled, I could only 
buy twelve cloches, four of which were broken 
in transit. The railway company, of course, 
paid for the damage, but, finding how much 
ground the remaining ¢ight cloches covered, 
I decided to spend the 6s. returned by the 
railway company on a rough frame. With 
this limited equipment I started in Septem- 
ber last. My first lot of Lettuces was all 
eaten by slugs, my second lot I killed myself 
by a too strong dose of apterite. My third 
venture proved so successful that, in spite of 
nearly three months’ delay in starting, I cut 
my first Lettuce on April 6th, and have been 
cutting steadily for my own use nearly every 
day since, besides sending up weekly bundles 
to my daughter in London. I have also had 
two supplies of Radishes and several dishes 
of excellent Early Horn Carrots, which are 
only just finished—all this off only 20 square 
yards. When the cloches were no longer 
required for Lettuces, I put them over eight 
Strawberry-plants as they stood in the bor- 
der. I picked my first Strawberries on the 
7th inst., and have been gathering a dish 
every other day since. The Strawberries, 
with exactly the same aspect and soil, without 
cloches, are not yet changing colour, so I 
have certainly gained ten days. I recommend 
any keen gardener to follow my example. 
Even apart from the interest of the work, it 
pays in early produce. August is the right 
month to begin. K. B. 

Hampshire. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Peas in trenches.—Please say how the trenches 
for Peas should be made that are recommended 
usually in cultural directions. How deep should they 
be? In shallow, dry ground, would it perhaps be 
better to put manure on top as mulch than beneath 
at bottom of trench? Would there be danger of 
seeding if weeds and Grass cut down now were used 
for mulching?—D. N. H. 


[Take out the soil to about 1 foot in depth, 
and place some manure at the bottom so that 
the roots find it just as the pods begin to fill. 
The trenches should not be quite filled up, 
sufficient space being allowed to admit of the 
application of water later on. All who have 
had experience in gardening know how diffi- 
cult it is to thoroughly moisten soil that has 
become dry. The only way to do so is to 
make a basin round the plant or tree, and fill 
it up with water, so that every drop goes 
directly to the roots. By sowing Peas so that 





a shallow trench on each side of the row 
remains when they are in full growth it is 
easy to supply them with the necessary liquid 
nourishment just when they most need it. 
One good soaking will often make all the 
difference between a satisfactory crop and a 
partial failure. You can, if you like, place 
some manure in the trench alongside the row 
of Peas, and when you water, the goodness of 
this will be washed down to the roots, and 
be of great assistance in your shallow, dry 
soil. Unless the weeds are in seed no harm 
will follow from using them as mulch. ] 
Mushroom culture.—What is the reason that 
Mushrooms raised in the autumn on stable-manure 
heat, and in a brick horse-box, should this spring 
come up with some of a quite white colour inside, 


others of the proper pink colour, but all tough and 
hard when cooked ?—AMATEUR. 


[The samples of Mushrooms sent are, in the 
first place, considerably past their best—in 
other words, too old. For use, they should 
have been gathered quite five or six days 
earlier. The fact of delaying to gather them 
when ready for use would cause the flesh te 
be tough and unsatisfactory when cooked. 
Mushrooms are also apt to be tough and of 
a leathery texture when grown in too high a 
temperature, or when, through the heat of 
the bed having declined and the temperature 
of the structure they are cultivated in fluc- 
tuating, they are some considerable time in 
arriving at an edible condition. In the latter 
case, the flesh, instead of being white and ten- 
der, and the outer covering orskinof a creamy- 
white in colour, it becomes yellowish, with 
a brown exterior, and the Mushrooms lack 
the wholesome appearance usually seen in 
samples grown under normal conditions. 
Such Mushrooms need not, however, be en- 
tirely discarded, because, though not suitable 
for boiling or stewing, they can be utilised 
for such purposes where the flavour or 
essence alone is required. In the absence of 
any particulars as to the methods you pursue 
in cultivating your Mushrooms, we are unable 
to state definitely why you find them tough 
when cooked, but venture to think, after you 
have perused the foregoing, you will find a 
solution to the problem. Regarding the 
disease you mame, which is known as 
‘‘Flock’’ among Mushroom-growers, this is a 
case of one fungus preying upon another, 
and you should destroy all specimens found 
infested with it. The spores of the fungus 
are supposed to be present in the soil with 
which the beds are cased over. Once it puts 
in an appearance, it is a good plan to take 
the precaution to mix a little freshly-slaked 
lime with the soil on every occasion when 
casing a bed over in future.] 


BOOKS. 


“THE FRENCH GARDEN IN 
ENGLAND.’* 


SUCH is the title of a small book which comes 
from the publishing office of the Daily Mail. 
It is rather unfortunate that a style of gar- 
dening of exceeding interest, and which 
should be dealt with on purely horticultural 
lines, should, as in this case, seem to be as 
much aimed to exploit the Daily Mail as 
French gardening, as it is called. Our 
readers may well ask in what respect does 
French differ from English gardening. 
So far as relates to the subjects cultivated, 
very little, but to the methods employed 
something considerable. 

The French are great salad-eaters, and no 
doubt an ample supply of cool salads is to 
them of great importance. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris the ‘work of raising salads, 
Lettuces, Endives, Radishes, small Carrots, 
Cucumbers, and such other products has, in 
the hands of the petite cultivator or peasant, 
long been an established vocation. That 
work has been largely in the hands of the 
worker and his family, and although it has 
enabled some money to be saved, it has 
needed great outlay for glass protection and 
manure, and it has necessitated hard work 
and long days. Here what has been done in 
the production of early forced salads and 
vegetables has been rather in the hands of 
market growers in a large way of business, 
and they, whilst using dung liberally, have 


wf “The French Garden in England,” by C. D. McKay. 
Published by the Daily Mail, 6d. net, 





system of gardening is so considerable. 
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largely depended on securing warmth through 
the agency of boilers and hot-water pipes, 
through which they have had absolute con- 
trol over the heating force at disposal. In 
reference to heating by hot water, the author 
of this book says: ‘‘I am of the opinion, how- 
ever, that the same soft heat can be gene- 
rated in the frames by 1-inch or 2-inch pipes 
running round them, and these could bo 
worked by a very small boiler, and give the 
same results as the manure used by the 
French.’’ They, tco, have used houses, pits, 
and frames chiefly, while the French and 
workers here in French gardening rely for 
their heat-force, and necessarily a very un- 
certain one, on stable manure, and for their 
glass protection on frames generally, but par- 
ticularly on huge bell-glasses, commonly 
known as cloches. Now, it is in relation to 
the provision of these glasses and of such 
great quantities of animal manure, to pro- 
vide hotbeds, that the cost of the French 
Tho 
book before us explains the method of that 
kind of gardening clearly. Not only does it 
deal with the subject generally, but it gives 
monthly calendars, and anyone embarking 
on such culture would be, by a careful study 
of these calendars, greatly helped. A study 
also of the illustrations will serve to convey 
some idea of the way cloches are used as pro- 
tectors, and of the cost incurred in their 
provision. Facing page 25 is a picture of a 
huge breadth of 10,000 cloches, each one 
having under it four small Cabbage Lettuces, 
and which, at their best, would probably 
fetch not more than twopence in the market. 
How many such crops would have to he 
grown to pay for these cloches, and how 
many more to replace broken ones, for these 
glasses are exceedingly brittle? In an ordi- 
nary wood frame, 6 feet by 4 feet, one hun- 
dred of these Lettuces might be grown as 
well, and at far less cost, than would be 
twenty-five cloches. Facing page 41 is an 
illustration of a method of carrying manure, 
which would appeal forcibly to even our 
most industrious of workers. It is at the 
best little other than slavery. Because 
the beds are so. close, the manure can- 
not be wheeled; yet in an ordinary wheel- 
barrow four times the weight of manure can 
be moved that any strong man could com- 
fortably carry. Yet another illustration 
shows women engaged placing coverings of 
prepared mats over the cloches to protect 
from frosts, yet the picture at the same time 
shows these glasses to be so close together 
that no one can get amongst them. How 
great must be such labour in protecting and 
uncovering as compared with the English 
pipe-heated frame or rolled-up mats for easy 
covering. But yet a further illustration 
shows lines of frames and mats rolled up, 
just as is done in British gardens, and has 
been so done for generations. 

The French system favours a gigantic, un- 
savoury manure-bed. We prefer to have 
sweetness and purity, gained by using for 
forcing hot-water heating, which is cheap, 
constant, and gives the cultivator the fullest 
confidence in his operations. 

The author, in a final note, evidently fear- 
ing that tae hooming of the Frgnch system 
by the Da,’y Mail may have serious results 
financially on enthusiasts who may rush into 
French gardening and sadly fail, says: ‘I 
wish to warn, however, all who read this 
book that this culture cannot and must not 
be considered a gold mine by anyone who 
invests money in it. . This, like 
all other businesses, must be strenuously 
worked at, and if a sufficiently large expen- 
diture has been made—say, £500—a sure 
moderate living can be made.” Such a cau- 
tion as these words convey is greatly needed. 
With a capital of £500, wonders in the pro- 
duction of salads, vegetables, and fruit on 
the British system, if there be knowledge, 
experience, and perseverance, can be done. 
A list of French gardens started in Eng- 
land is furnished. 'The test of the value and 
profitable nature of the system will be evi- 
denced by these experiments in a few years. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


CRINODENDRON HOOKERI. 


THis remarkably handsome plant comes to 


us from Newry, where it seems to grow very 
well—we are not sure whether out-of-doors, 
but suppose so. It is a vigorous and distinct 
plant, also known as Tricuspidaria lanceo- 
lata. 

—— This is a distinct and beautiful flower- 
ing shrub, hardy in especially favoured dis- 
tricts in the south and west of England and 
in Ireland, but in most parts of the country 
it must be regarded as a greenhouse subject. 
Tt is a stiff-growing shrub, native of the low 
valleys of Valdivia and Chili, where it is said 
to reach a height of 10 feet or more; but in 





| fruiting for the first time this year. 


shoots, put into well-drained pots of sandy 


peat, and placed in a close propagating-case 


in gentle heat till rooted. Tr 





NOTES AND REPLIES. : 

Prunus Pissardi fruiting.—I have a lovely 
little tree of Prunus Pissardi in my garden, which is 
I wish to know 
if the fruit is edible, and how it could be cooked? It 
was evidently grafted on a Plum-stem, because little 
green shoots of Plum-leaves come up from the root. 


|i have been a subscriber to GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for 


this country at least it will flower freely when | 


less than 1 yard high. 
each about 8 inches long, are dark green, 
wrinkled and serrated at the edges. The 
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many years, and enjoy the little paper very much 
every week.—M. M. WILKINSON, Bury St. Edmunds. 
[It is not at all unusual for this to fruit in 
favourable seasons and warm districts. The 
fruit is pretty, but the flavour is said to be 
very poor, and we are not aware of its having 
been used for cooking. You will have to 
ruthlessly destroy the suckers you mention, 
otherwise they will kill the plant.—Eb.] 
Lavender-hedge failing.—I should feel much 
obliged by your being good enough to advise me on 
the following questions:—I have a good Lavender- 
It has done splen- 


hedge, planted fifteen years ago. 
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Crinodendron Hookeri (syn. Tricuspidaria lanceolata). 


flowers form a very distinct feature, being 
|ura-shaped and of a bright, rosy-crimson 
colour. They hang by very long stalks, and 
a plant in full bloom is an extremely attrac- 
tive object, being so dissimilar from any 
other greenhouse shrub in flower. The blos- 
soms are thick in texture, and retain their 
freshness a considerable time, but a singular 
feature is the remarkably long period that the 
flower-buds are in attaining their full size. 
They spring from the axils of the leaves, and 
are visible for nearly a year before they open. 
‘is a greenhouse plant this Tricuspidaria suc- 
ceeds with the treatment given to the nume- 
rous greenhouse Rhododendrons. After the 
flowering season is over and the young erowth 
completed, the plants may be placed outside 
during the summer, and removed under cover 
only on the approach of autumn. It will sue- 
ceed well in a mixture of two-thirds of peat 
to one-third of loam and a liberal sprinkling 
of silver-sand. Cuttings are not at all diffi- 
cult to strike if formed of the half-ripened 





didly till this year. It is dying in places, which 1 
think, being an old hedge, may have been caused by 
the heavy snow in February. Would you advise my 
cutting it hard back this autumn or in the spring, 
or would it be wiser to dig it all up and replant? 
Ought Lavender to be cut back every year? I have 
another hedge, about five years old, in a good state. 
I thought of thinning the old wood out of it this 
autumn. The soil here is heavy clay and very cold. 
Would syringing the young leaves on Rose-bushes and 
standards before the appearance of the green cater- 
pillar be a preventive? We have been infested with 
them this month. Do you advise soap and water as 
the best remedy?—S. S. M. 

[Seeing your Lavender-hedge is so old, it 
would have been advisable to have ready a 
number of young, well-rooted plants to take 
its place when it began to fail. You might 
put a layer of manure over the roots, keeping 
it well watered during dry weather. ‘This 
will help it, no doubt, and, maybe, cause the 
plants to break from the bottom. We should 
cut it down next spring to where the young 
shoots start from. If, however, you find that 
with this treatment there is no improvement, 
we should advise you to dig the old hedge up, 





manure the ground well, and plant a fresh 
hedge. Seeing your soil is heavy clay and 
cold, we should advise you to procure, if you 
can, some chalk, and mix with the soil. Fail- 
ing the chalk, then mix plenty of old mortar- 
rubble with the soil. There is no necessity 
to cut down a Lavender-hedge every year. 
For your Roses you might try Quassia extract 
and soft-soap. | 

Pourthiza villosa.—We have had _ this 
plant for some years, and always admired it 
for its vivid colour and foliage in autumn. 
It is planted in a not very good place, among 
hungry competitors, and too near forest trees. 
Mr. IT. Smith, of Newry, now sends us some 
lovely wreaths of flowers, as handsome as 
any Hawthorn. Those fond of flowering 
trees and shrubs should note it as well worth 
a place. 

Spirea bracteata.—This member of the 
shrubby Spirzas is not much known, yet it is 
a very desirable species. It is a native of 
Japan, and forms a dense rather upright 
bush from 5 feet to 6 feet in height. The 
flowers, which are borne in great profusion 
in the latter half of May and in June, are 
white and disposed in small, rounded 
clusters. This Spireza is of good constitu- 
tion, and is seldom, if ever, affected by late 
spring frosts, on which account, as well as its 
beauty when in flower, it is entitled to rank 
with the select members of the genus.—X. 


Jamesia americana. — This deciduous 
shrub, which was introduced from the Rocky 
Mountains in 1865, is far from common, yet 
it is so distinct and beautiful when in bloom 
that it merits extended recugnition. It forms 
a dense-growng bush about 3 feet to 4 feet 
high, and during the early part of June it is, 
as a rule, completely covered with its clusters 
of small white flowers, so that at a little dis- 
tance it presents quite a mass of that tint. 
It is quite hardy, and will thrive in ordinary 
well-drained garden soil. For a small lawn, 
a specimen of this forms a very pleasing ob- 
ject. This is the only member of the genus, 
and it belongs to the Saxifrage family.—X. 

Eleagnus longipes.—This Eleagnus is not 
often met with in gardens, yet it possesses 
decorative qualities which render it valuable 
for effect at certain seasons of the year. It 
is a native of Japan, and is also known 
under the names of E. crispa and E. edulis. 
It is a deciduous species, and in the spring 
the branchlets are loaded with a profusion 
of small, Fuchsia-like flowers of a yellowish- 
white colour, which, if not individually 
showy, are yet borne in such numbers as to 
render the shrub very ornamental from a 
little distance. The chief beauty of the 
bush, however, which will attain a height 
of 6 feet and over, with a like diameter, lies 
in its berries, which, ripening in July, are 
bright red in colour, oval in shape, and borne 
on long footstalks. The fruit has rather a 
sharp, acid flavour.—S. W. FITZHERBERT. 


Styrax japonica.—At the recent Temple 
Show a large specimen of this formed a 
notable feature among the flowering shrubs 
exhibited by Messrs. Veitch, and, as it is now 


‘flowering out-of-doors, a word or two may 


well be said in its favour. It is a very beauti- 
ful flowering shrub, forming, as it does, an 
upright, freely-branching specimen, whose 
secondary branchlets are disposed in a some- 
what horizontal fashion. The slender twigs 
have ovate acuminate leaves, each a couple 
of inches or so in length, fairly dark-green 
on the upper surface, but paler beneath. The 
flowers, which are suspended on long stalks, 
are brought into considerable prominence by 
reason of the somewhat horizontally-disposed 
branches. ‘They are bell-shaped, about half 
an inch across, pure white in colour, with 
golden anthers. When flowering freely, a 
bush of this Styrax forms a remarkably pleas- 
ing object. It will thrive in ordinary garden 
soil, being, in this respect, less particular 
than some of the other members of the genus. 
Though bearing the specific name of japonica, 
this Styrax is a native of China as well as 
Japan.—X. 

Neviusia alabamensis.—This curious 
shrub has been in full flower for the past 
month. It was imported about twenty years 
ago, under the title of the Alabama Snow 
Wreath, from America, where it grows 
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only in one small district of Alabama. On its 


first introduction much was expected of it, but | 


the complaint was soon made that its flowers, 
instead of being white, were greenish-yellow. 
In England it compares unfayourably as an 
ornamental shrub with many of the Spirzeas 
that are in flower at the same time. How- 
ever, it is an interesting and distinct shrub, 
the flowers, which are borne in clusters, con- 
sisting merely of a tassel-like tuft of stamens, 
petals being entirely absent. The plant is 
easily raised from cuttings or division of the 
roots, but few nurserymen catalogue it. I 
find that if a glass light is fixed over the bush 
just as it is coming into bloom, the flowers 
show no suspicion of green in their colouring. 
—S. W. FITZHERBERT. 


Polygonum baldschuanicum.—I shall feel 
obliged if you will tell me the name of the enclosed 
flower? I am told it is Polygonum baldschuanicum, 


which had always been represented to me as a | 
marvellously beautiful flower, but I do not see any- | 


thing very beautiful in this.—R. GREENING. [The 
name is right. The plant is best in effect growing 
over a tree rather than for the individual beauty of 
the flower.—ED.] 

Abies concolor Wattesi.—Mr. T. Smith sends us 


from Newry this striking Conifer, cf which the shoots | 


are nearly white. Lovers of variegated things should 
be interested in it. Mr. Smith describes this form 
as being as free as the type. 
high, in perfect feather from the ground up. 

Cotoneaster acuminata.—Mr. T. Smith rightly 
calls our attention to the value of some of the new 
Rocksprays for the planting of banks or slopes in 
most soils, and sends us a very good one—Cotoneaster 
acuminatu—with numerous flawers, and of free, grace- 
ful habit. 

Enkianthus campanulatus and E. japoni- 
cus.—These distinct-looking shrubs do not thrive so 
very well about London as in other districts. Mr. T. 
Smith sends us two kinds in fine health, very neat, 
showy, and interesting flowers. 
seems to suit them well. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 





FEEDING THE ROSES. 
THE rain we have just had has been most 
opportune, and we are now taking advan- 
tage of the moistened soil to give copious sup- 
ples of liquid-manure. It is now that the 


buds require some aid, and no better plan has | 
liquid- | 


been devised than feeding with 
manure. To old-established plants we give 
it undiluted, and I have never seen any 
harm follow this practice. With chemical 
manures caution is necessary, but with ani- 
mal manure one cannot well give it too strong 
to established plants. A large tub kept near 


the plants, and a barrowful of cow-manure | 


placed therein, and the tub filled up with 
water, is a simple means of obtaining good 
liquid. Into this tub I place some soot in 
a bag and also the house-slops. After stand- 
ing about three days, the liquid is poured on 
at nightinto drills where possible. One plant 
may have a bucketful of such liquid twice a 
week from now until the buds show colour. 

Where animal manure is not obtainable, 
good substitutes, such as guano, blood- 
manure, etc., abound. When these are re- 
sorted to, be careful not to overdose the 
plants, for most of the artificial manures are 
very powerful. If there has been no rain, 
well water the soil first, then, a day 
after, apply the manure, either by sprinkling 
on and watering in, or mixing up in liquid 
form. Remember, the roots of Roses run 
outward a good deal, and are often very 
near the surface; therefore, do not give the 
manure close up to the plant, but spread it 
about, so that roots are induced to run for 


it. Always hoe the soil a day before watering, | 
A loose condition of | 


and also after rain. 
the surface soil is one of the main factors 
towards success. Avoid treading on the soil 
as much as possible, or, if it is necessary, 
hoe afterwards. Roses on walls must be 
watered twice a week, once with lquid- 
manure and once with plain water, and be 
sure the supply on each occasion is ample. 
The hoe should be used freely just now 
among all the Roses, and also among the 
stocks set out for budding. Keep a sharp 
look-out for maggot in the points of the 
Brier shoots. Varieties of Roses, such as 
Maman Cochet, Marie Baumann, etc., that 
carry heavy blooms, should have a stake. 


His best plant is 5 feet | 


| best, but the colour is lovely. 


/SOME BEAUTIFUL JUNE-FLOWERING 
RAMBLER ROSES. 


| JUNE has always been regarded as the month 
of Roses, and it doubtless is still in many 
| parts, notably the south and west of England. 
| But the modern Rose garden is probably at 
‘its best during the first two weeks of July. 
| What a change has come over the scene by 
|the introduction of so many delightful Ram- 
| bler Roses, that enable us to considerably add 
| to the beauty of the June Roses by the plant- 
-ing and covering of numerous pillars and 
-arches with the early-flowering sorts. We 
'are not confined to pillars and arches, be- 
cause so many of these Roses are splendid 
grown on a mound or running over tree- 
stumps, drooping down banks and rocks, or 
flinging their growths over some rustic bridge. 
Some of these lovely Roses make such pro- 
digious growth that they really embarrass 
/one. Owners of large gardens have often re- 
marked to me how glad they would be if 


|Dorothy Perkins and Crimson Rambler 
‘flowered earlier, In many a garden these 
grand Roses are at their best when 


their owners are away for their holidays, and 
for this reason June-flowering Ramblers must 
/be very welcome. Taking the very early 
Ramblers, I should mention 

CARMINE PILLAR first, as it is not only the 
Who has failed 
to be impressed by its beauty as seen in large 
specimens clambering over some old Pine-tree 
or against ‘a lofty pillar? Then, although 
not distinctly a Rambler, we have the hybrid 


| Brier 
The Newry climate ete 


UNA, one of the most charming of single 


| Roses. It éan be grown as a pillar or a 
single bush. A rich bit of eolour is provided 
by 


RopustA, a grand pillar Rose, with blos- 
soms of a deep crimson shade. How beauti- 
ful also is 

Mme. ALFRED CARRIERE against the sup- 
ports of a verandah. This Rose never fails 
to charm, be it in early June or late in the 
year, for, like the old Gloire de Dijon, it is 
one of the first and the last to blossom. 
Speaking of Gloire de Dijon, I have seen 
quite a number lately of this grand Rose in 
what I may term a half-starved condition. 
People seem to think, because it is such a 
good, all-round Rose, that it will put up with 
‘any makeshift mode of planting and after- 
treatment. Give it a good start, and feed it 
afterwards, and see what glorious flowers it 
will yield. 

WALTHAM Bribe is a beautiful early Ram- 
bler, throwing out its great branches of milk- 
white, fragrant blossoms in profusion. How 
charming it would be mingled with the crim- 
son rugosa Mrs. Anthony Waterer, or planted 
among a group of crimson Penzance Briers ! 

AaLata, EUPHROSYNE, and THALIA may be 
looked upon as early bloomers, and very use- 
ful they are. Do not expect too much of 
them for three years. The perpetual form 
of Thalia should not be overlouked. As a 
moderate-sized hedge plant it is charming, 
and this Rose may be used, as I have used it, 
in the production of some very interesting 
novelties. It will be the basis, I believe, of 
some good perpetual-flowereing Ramblers. 
The new Rose, Fairy, so much admired at the 
Temple this year, originated from perpetual 
Thalia. 

The Polyantha or multiflora section gives 
us in the type, also in 

GRANDIFLORA and THUNBERGI, three very 
charming single Ramblers, and in 

Gruss AN ZABERN we have, perhaps, the 
best double white Rambler. It is beautiful 
'when well grown. The hybrid Musk, 
| Trier, is also a lovely addition to early- 
flowering sorts, and it is doubly valuable by 
‘reason of its perpetual-flowering habit. Its 
raiser, Herr Lambert, has been particularly 
fortunate in his seedlings. 

Max SINGER is a very pretty red Rambler 
‘one does not often meet with, but it is worth 
growing, and is a nice, full flower. 

MoRLETTI, one of the Boursault Roses, 1s 
a gem, and should be grown by everyone. Its 
lovely, large, flattish, blush-pink blossoms 
‘show up grandly in these early June days. 
I cannot recommend the so-called crimson 
‘Boursault Amadis, at one time very useful, 








perhaps, but now superseded. One of: the 
most delightful of red climbers just now is 

RuBy QUEEN.—No one should miss plant- 
ing it. I cannot describe the colour. It 
must be seen growing. It is reputed to be a 
hybrid Wichuraiana, but it does not resemble 
the tribe very much. 

LEUCHTSTERN is a general favourite among 
early-flowering pillar Roses. It may be 
eclipsed by Newport Fairy, but I have not 
yet proved this sufficiently to say whether it 
is so or not. 

Some lovely early-flowering Wichuraiana 
Roses are Gardenia, Jersey Beauty, Joseph 
Billard, Alberic Barbier, Joseph Lamy, Gerbe 
Rose, and Francois Guillot. All are worth 
a place in every collection, but the puzzle is 
how to accommodate them all. All I can say 
is, use them wherever we have Privet, Ivy, 
and other common things of that ilk, for they 
never fail to please by their delightful foliage 
even when out of flower. As a groundwork 
for these early-blooming Ramblers, one may 
plant the pretty little Amber, a beautiful 
single Rose, and also the Scotch Roses, the 
Dawson Rose, the miniature Provence de 
Meaux, and some of the rich yellows found in 
the Austrian Briers. Other beautiful gems 
are Irish Elegance, Lady Battersea, and some 
of the pretty China and Polyantha Roses, 
which are just now showing their charming 
tints in the bud stage, and will soon be all 
aglow. Rosa. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rocting Roses in water.—I can root Roses 
in water, and even Reses that do not strike very 
readily, but when I pot them, they go off. Could 
you tell me why? Is any special treatment wanted 
for cuttings struck in bottles?—FREDERICK G@. DUTTON. 

[We should say that the reason your cut- 
tings do not succeed after potting off is because 
you leave them too long in the water. As 
soon as the roots are half an inch in length, 
pot the cuttings at once into small sixties, 
using a compost consisting of loam, leaf-soil, — 
and sand in equal parts. If you can keep © 
these potted-up cuttings in a somewhat close — 
atmosphere for a time, it would be advisable. 
A small frame would be a good place, and 
it should have a bed of leaves placed in it, 
or some stable manure that has been well 
turned. This is to provide a gentle bottom- 
heat. On no account must it be a violent 
heat. The light of the frame should be re- 
moved or propped up for an hour each morn- 
ing before eight o’clock, and the glass wiped 
to remove the surplus moisture. After about | 
ten days a little air should be given by plac- 
ing a thin label under the light, and you. 
can increase the air each week until the— 
plants seem strong enough to do without the — 
light. It will be advisable to plunge the pots | 
in ashes, Cocoanut-fibre, or sand up to the | 
rim. Great care is needful in watering. A 
very small quantity will be needed at first. 
On bright days the frame should be shaded | 
with newspaper or thin scrim, but remove it | 
as soon as the sun has declined in power. | 
Keep all flower-buds pinched off the first year. | 
The plants, as they fill the pots with roots, 
should be potted on, or planted out into a— 
nice, well-worked piece of soil, sheltered from | 
the north and east.] | 


Hybrid Sweet Briers on stems.—All who 
have grown these must have noticed a ten 
dency of certain varieties to form, as it were, 
a head of growth, having a stem somewhat 
like a standard Rose. Now, why should we 
not have standards of these Roses? I grant) 
they would be somewhat artificial in appear | 
ance, but I can conceive of certain positions | 
where they would be acceptable, and im) 
which a very large bush would be out of 


place. i 











I have also an idea that we might) 
utilise the stem of these Briers upon which | 
a plant of the yellow Austrian Brier Har- 
risoni or the single yellow Austrian could be 


trained. Blooming, as they do, simul 
taneously, the effect would be charming 
against the scarlet or pink of the Sweet 


Briers. I have always been much interested 
in such combinations of Roses, especially 
for the town or villa garden, where space 1 
of much value, and where variety is admired. 
The Rose can be much enhanced in beauty by 
a suitable blending with good, distinct, con- 
trasting sorts, not only in colour, but also 
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in form. A bed of single Tea Roses in close 
proximity to a bed of a showy exhibition sort 
gives to each a wondrous individuality, and 
In my opinion the same would occur if we 
blended the Penzance Briers and the Austrian 
Briers in a similar manner.—Rosa. 


The old climbing crimson China Rose.— 
Purblind enthusiasts for the Crimson Ram- 
bler may note that there is a much better 
thing in flower now, and that is the climbing 
erimson China. The colour is splendid, and 
the form much better than that of the Ram- 
bler race. I have it now with its great 
“blobs” hanging down from the top of a per- 
gola into the space below. I am not sure 
that any Rose is better in colour, especially 
when kissed by the declining sun. I puta 
few in every year, and sometimes they rest 
a few years, and then look out at me from 
Hollies or Bays, as well as in other positions. 
My friends, who admire the plant so much, 
tell me that they have trouble in getting it 
true; various useless things are sent instead 
of it, probably by people who do not know. 
Hence the need of going to trustworthy Rose- 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


MEDINILLAS. 


THE oldest member of the genus, and by far 


the showiest of the half-dozen species or so | 


that we have in cultivation, is Medinilla mag- 
nifica, which, in the days when large specimen 
plants were popular, used to figure promi- 
nently at many exhibitions, but now it is 
rarely seen in private gardens, though occa- 
sionally it may be met with in good condition. 

MEDINILLA MAGNIFICA is a native of the 
Philippine Islands, from whence it was in- 
‘troduced by Messrs. Veitch through their 
collector, Thomas Lobb. It forms a stout- 
growing bush, freely furnished with hand- 
some leaves of a very deep green, marked by 
prominent lighter-coloured veins. The droop: 





PLANTS FOR GREENHOUSE. 
I AM erecting a half-span greenhouse, 62 feet long, 
and would be greatly obliged for your help in the 
arrangement of it. How many divisions would you 
advise, and would you suggest the best and most 
effective succession of plants? One part would have 
to be devoted to the growing and propagating of 


| them, and I would like to have a specialty—that is, 


a scheme of flowers for the twelve months that 
would be unique and interesting. What creepers 
would you suggest as most efiective?—RIADA. 

[A great deal of the general effect of the 
plants is lost if the house has too many divi- 


| sions, for which reason we should advise vou 


ing racemes of blossoms taper somewhat like | 


a bunch of Grapes, and are of a bright rosy- 
pink colour. This tint is not limited to the 
flowers themselves, but extends also to the 
stems, and more particularly to the large 
bracts situated at the base cf the raceme, 





growers if we want it. It is one of those 
Roses that should be on their own roots, and 
there should be no difficulty in getting it so. 


Rose Souvenir of Stella Gray (Tea- 


_8cented).--The delightful blending of colours 


_With veinings of salmon, 


is not so vigorous as in that sort. 


in this Rose makes it a great favourite. It has 
the exquisite long bud of Anna Ollivier and 
Lady Roberts, but the colour is deep orange, 
apricot, yellow, 
and crimson, It appears to me to be related 
somewhat to another of Mesers. A. Dickson and 
Sons’ raising—namely, Betty—but the growth 
The 
Royal Horticultural Society gave this Rose 





Medinilla magnifica, 


| which add considerably to the floral display. 


their award of merit, and to no Rose was | 
this honour more fittingly awarded. If hy- 


bridising is doing nothing else, it is giving 


us some wonderful blendings of colour, and, 
although self-coloured Roses may be most 
useful to the florist, such varieties as the 
one named above are lovely in the garden.— 
Rosa. 


__A Royal Warrant.—We understand that Messrs. 
Joseph Bentley, Limited, of Barrow-on-Humber, Hull, 
have been granted the Royal Warrant of Appoint- 
‘Ment as Horticultural Chemical Manufacturers to 
the King. 


|indeed, if copiously 


Given stove treatment, it is an easily-grown 
plant, that requires a good deal of moisture 
at the roots during the growing season; 
supplied with water 
during that period, it is surprising what a 
large bush may be grown in a compara- 
tively small pot. In the winter it needs to 
be partially rested, and the water supply will 
then, of cours2, be diminished. This Medi- 
nilla is readily increased by cuttings of the 


young shoots, taken off at a joint, and put | 


singly into pots of sandy soil. They must 
then be kept in a close propagating case 
in the stove till rooted. It will be found that 
the weak shoots, or those of medium vigour, 


strike root more readily than the very strong 
| ones. 


| kind, 


M. AMABILIS, of more recent introduction, 
when out of flower so closely resembles M. 
magnifica as to be easily mistaken for it. The 
distinguishing feature is, however, the ra- 
cemes of blossoms, which, instead of being 
drooping, as in M. magnifica, are quite up- 


right, those of M. amabilis being also rather | 


less massive than the racemes of the older 
T 








to divide off 22 feet to be kept somewhat 
closer and warmer than the rest of the struc- 
ture. This will be available for propagating, 
for bringing on the young plants, and also 
for the culture of any subjects that need 
more heat than that of an ordinary green- 
house. It is, indeed, a difficult matter to 
advise a unique scheme with the stipulation 
that flowers are to be had ag far as possible 
all the year round. Much, of course, de- 
pends whether you have other houses and 
pits to bring on the different plants, and in- 
troduce them into the show-house when they 
reach an effective stage. 

In commencing with the new 
year, you may have in bloom 
toman Hyacinths and Paper-white 
Narcissi, Cyclamen, Arum Lilies, 
Christmas Roses, Primulas, Be- 
gonias, Azalea eutsche Perle, 
Carnations, Daphne indica, Erica 
hyemalis, and Eupatoriums. By 
the end of January a great number 


of forced subjects will be avyail- 
able, both shrubs and bulbous 


plants, as well as such things as 
Lily of the Valley, Spireeas, and 
Dielytra  spectabilis. Numerous 
hard-wooded subjects then follow, 
prominent among them being 
Heaths in variety, Acacias, Boro- 
nias of sorts, Cytisus racemosus, 
and Azaleas in variety, As spring 
advances other Begonias come 





into flower, and Cinerarias and 
Calceolarias are at their best, 
Marguerites of different sorts, 


Impatiens Holsti and I. Olivieri, 
Rhodanthe Manglesi, Stocks, 
Streptocarpi, Abutilons, the bright- 
coloured Alonsoa incisifolia, and 
Lilies of different kinds, especially 
the silvery-white Lilium longi- 
florum. 

Tor summer you have the choice 
of a vast number of subjects, in- 
cluding Pelargoniums, Cannas, 
Kalanchoe flammea, lLantanas, 
Fuchsias, Campanulas, Lilies, Be- 
gonias, and others. The summer 
display, as a rule, extends well on 
into the autumn, after which come 
Chrysanthemums, Salvias, Carna- 
tions, Primulas, Epacrises, Arum 
Lilies, and Zonal Pelargoniums. 
To keep up a display of these last, 
a light, buoyant atmosphere and a 
temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
are necessary. As an uncommon 
feature in your greenhouse, and one 
that will be greatly appreciated, we 
can recommend you to acquire as complete 
a collection as possible of the old-fashioned 
scented-leaved Pelargoniums. A good many 
can be obtained from nurseries, but in some 
old gardens it is often possible to pick up a 
few varieties not previously represented. 

For climbers we can recommend Clematis 
indivisa, Hibbertia dentata, Fuchsias, Lapa- 
geria alba and L. rosea, Lonicera sempervirens 
minor, Rhyncospermum jasminoides, Plum- 
bago capensis, Jasminum grandiflorum, Pas- 
sifloras of sorts, Kennedya Comptoniana, K. 
Marryatte, and Tacsonia Van Volxemi.] 








Water Lilies under glass.—All the Lilies 
are beautiful, but there are some which are 
tender, and should be grown under glass, 
at any rate except for a few months in the 
hot weather in summer. Years ago we grew 
Lilies and other aquatics in large No. 1 pots. 
The bottoms of the pots were puddled with 
clay. The Lilies were given good loam and 
leaf-mould, and dropped into the water. 
They were grown in a small lean-to house, 
the roof of which was covered beneath with 
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Pergularia odoratissima, carrying large 
corymbs of very sweet-scented flowers. Ferns 
and other odds and ends of uncommon things 
were grown in the house, and on the whole 
the nondescript collection was very interest- 
ing. The pots were hidden by Ferns and 
other things, which required a little warmth. 
Tubs are better than pots, because they are 
more roomy, and several plants can be grown 
in each tub. Everybody cannot, in these 
times, when the tax and rate collectors are 
often calling, build elaborate houses for 
aquatics. I have always been interested in 
the Water Lily-house at Kew, where things 
are well done. 





SUMMER TREATMENT OF FORCED 
PLANTS. 

As soon as the main lot of the Azaleas 

(Indian) is past its best, some. of the 


flowers dropping and the rest faded, they 
should be picked over and removed into a 
moist growing temperature to make their 
growth. Those that require potting ought to 
be seen to at ones. A close watch should be 
kept for thrips, which often increase apace 
about this time. This work should not be post- 
poned, for if any time be lost by allowing the 
plants to stand out of doors or in a cool- 
house the chancz of a good crop of bloom 
another season is lessened through want of 
time to develop the flower-buds in a proper 
manner. All other Azaleas of the hardy 
kinds which have been forced and since made 
a good growth should now be turned out of 
doors, gradually inuring them to full ex- 
posure of light and air. Deutzias and other 
forced plants will now have completed their 
growth also; these should all be turned out- 
side. In this way room will be made for the 
Azaleas first alluded to. Spireeas and Lilies 
of the Valley in clumps should be planted 
out in good, well manured garden soil, where 
they can remain for at least a season cr two 
to gain strength. The latter in this manner 
can be allowed to remain for a permanent 
out-of-dcors supply, or in about three or four 
years would make good plants for lifting and 
again forcing. If single crowns are the ob- 
ject, the clumps should be divided up befcre 
planting and then put out in rows about 
10 inches apart, so that a hoe can be easily 
worked between each row. Dielytras and 
Solomon’s Seal had better be put out in 
clumps; also let the same attention be given 
to any plants or bulbous subjects which it is 
well known cannot be relied uwnon with any 
certainty for another season’s forcing. It' is 
useless to keep such things in pots, giving 
labour in watering and also injuring the 
plants. 





ARRANGING THE CONSERVATORY. 
Some conservatories are not so well adapted 
as others for displaying plants to the best ad- 
vantage. Conservatories are oftentimes too 


small for their effective arrangement. These 
are, consequently, overcrowded with plants, 
which are eventually injured thereby. Con- 


stant attention should be given to the re- 
moval of all faded flowers from day to day. 
I prefer to see this done at the time of water- 
ing rather than for it to be deferred until a 
general turn out or rearrangement is made, 
probably once every week. If greenfly is 
found to be troublesome, no opportunity 
should be lost in checking it. This may be 
done by a moderate fumigation or two until a 
chance occurs of giving a stronger dose. 


When there is an opportunity, a thorough 
good turn with the syringe or garden engine 
amongst the permanent bush plants and 


climbers will do a deal of good. Do not at 
such times depend upon pure water alone. 
Nicotine, soap, or paraffin-oil insecticide may 
be safely used, weak only if the case in point 
is not a bad one. At such times look well to 
the watering of permanent plants, and give 
an extra amount wherever necessary. Where 
Lapagerias are planted out a sharp watch 
must be kept against the depredations of 
slugs upon the young and tender shoots. 
Nothing, I think, is more susceptible to in- 
jury from slugs than the Lapageria shoots. 
As soon as any are appearing above the 
ground some wadding may be pegged around 
each one until long enough to have a small 


| flowering. 


|} means 
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amount tied around it at the base, as in the 
ease of Orchid spikes. The lateral growths 
higher up should not be allowed to entwine 


|themselves together, as these will later on 


produce flowers; the effect will be all the 
better if each one is kept free. Do not on 


‘any account tie these shoots in close—in fact, 


it is better not to put a tie at all to them, 
but let each one grow in a free manner. It 
will be quite time to think of tying in (and 


‘then even only as much as is really necessary) 


when the flowering season is past. By all 
avoid formality with this and all 
climbers. Those climbers which grow in a 
rapid manner, such as Cobzea scandens and 


lits variegated variety with some of the Pas- 


sion Flowers, should not be allowed to cover 
too much roof space at the expense of other 
good things. Each one may be sood and use- 
ful in its way, but variety should not be sacri- 
ficed to obtain such effect. In the case of 
Passion-flowers, thinning out of the weakest 
shoots and allowing the rest, save leading 
xrowths, to hang down will be conducive to 
Camellias where planted out will 
now be growing freely; guard against any in- 
jury to the young foliage, both from the rays 
of the sun, from want of shading, and from 
other sources. Encourage the plants by a free 
use of the syringe and plenty of water at the 
roots to perfect as good a growth as possible. 
Those in pots will now be greatly assisted by 
secasional doses of manure-water where pot- 
bound; do not on any account allow such to 
become dry. 1B ls KE 





IN THE GREENHOUSE. 


WaTERING.—For the guidance of thcse who 
are inexperienced in plant culture, it may be 
stated that no greenhouse plant should be- 
eome quite dry at the roots from May to Octo- 
ber. If a plant does not actually suffer, it 
comes to a standstill as soon as the roots can 
no longer draw up moisture; therefore, there 
‘s a distinct loss of time, a certain amount of 
the growing season being lost. This fact is 
so well recognised by market growers that a 
man in charge will be pardoned almost any 
fault rather than that of neglectful watering. 
It is a fact that should be noted that stinting 
1 plant for a time, however short, renders 
it less able to utilise a full supply later on. 
In the full heat of summer the more water 
that is given—judgment, of course, being ob- 
served—the greater amount will a plant be 
able to assimilate. Some amateurs seem in- 
stinctively to grasp this fact, but many do 
not, the consequence being that their plants 
never come into that vigorous life which is 
their normal condition. 


Reportinc.—In a general way, the ama- 
teur plant-grower is apt to repot before there 
is need for doing so. I think it is productive 
of more harm to shift a plant prematurely 
than to be a bit backward in doing so. What 
a plant needs for development is food and 
water. Even if the soil is, so to say, eaten 
up with roots, so that not a vestige of the 
original nutritive properties remain, it is by 
the aid of those numerous fertilisers which 
are at the command of the plant-grower easy 
to maintain perfect health and foster growth. 
The experienced man can see at a glance 
when it is necessary to enlarge the larder, 
but the inexperienced amateur is not so well 
able to form a correct opinion. When in 
doubt, turn the plant out of the pot, which 
ean easily be managed without injury to the 
roots. If the soil nearest the pot is well 
covered with fibre, that plant will be all the 
better for the chang?; otherwise, replace 
carefully and wait another week or so. Never 
repot when the balls are dry, for if you do, the 
chances are that they will never become 
thoroughly moistened agam. 


ZONAL PELARGONIUMS.—If you have some 
small plants of these left over from planting 
out, shift them into 6-inch pots at once. Pick 
out all the buds that form yntil the plants 
have become well established, and then let 
them go up to bloom. They will begin to 
be effective about the end of August, and will 
be found very useful in making the green- 


/house gay during the autumn months. It 


sometimes happens that frost or heavy rains 
destroy the beauty of tender things in early 
autumn, in which case these plants, bearing 





large trusses of well-developed blooms, will 
form a pleasing feature. 

WINTER-BLOOMING TROPHOLUMS. — Few 
amateur growers are acquainted with the 
value of these for winter and spring decora- 
tion. They are easily grown, and can be 
trained either up the roof or against the back 
wall of a lean-to structure. I used to cover 


| the wall of a small lean-to house with them, 


and very fine they looked, especially from 
March to June. Now is the time to put in 
cuttings, which, if shifted along, will become 
established in 7-inch pots by the close of the 
autumn. 

HELIOTROPES.—Two or three of these 
plants in 6-inch or 7-inch pots, and well- 
bloomed, will fill a moderate-sized house with 
their grateful fragrance. As soon as the pots 
are well filled with roots, give them bi-weekly 
waterings of weak liquid-manure or top-dress 
with some concentrated stimulant. They will 
then bloom freely and continuously right up 
to the close of the autumn. Look out for 
green-fly, and dust at once with Tobacco- 
powder, otherwise the bloom-producing 
powers of the plants will be checked. 

BYFLEET. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Oleander (Nerium).—The article in GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED of June 12th, page 833, is both in- 
teresting and instructive, but your correspondent 
speaks of these shrubs as flowering from October to 
Christmas. I should have said from June, or even 
latter part of May to August. I have one plant 
about 8 feet high, in full bloom, having some thirty 
to forty bunches of flowers fully out. Am sending 
you one that you may see my statement is correct. 
[t has been kept through the winter in a cool-house, 
and has been in bloom since May 20th. One point 
(which your correspondent does not name), and of 
great importance, is that the Oleander requires very 
hard pruning. If left to its own sweet will it soon 
goes back. The branches want cutting back hard, 
then the young shoots all flower. There is no more 
beautiful flowering shrub.—S. PIKE. 

[Thanks for flowering shoot of what is 
known as the Double Rose form, showing 
that the treatment you advise suits the 
plant. As regards the flowering, our refer- 
ence was to plants that had been struck the 
previous autumn and grown on. These, 
having been potted in the spring, made wood 
during the summer, and this, having been 
well ripened, and given the treatment we re- 
commended, flowered at the time stated. Of 
course, plants that had produced wood the 
previous summer, and which had become well 
ripened, would bloom at the time you say. 
The ripening of the wood is one of the most 
important points in the Cultivation of the 
Oleander, and we fear that many of the 
failures to flower this plant are largely due to 
this non-ripening.—ED. ] 


Overfeeding of plants..—Overfeeding is a 
great mistake. I am convinced this is the 
cause of much disease and weak stock. I be- 
lieve more Roses are killed by being over- 
fed than by being starved. In these days, 
when the rage with so many is size, every 
effort is made to obtain this. For many years 
we have seen this in the big Chrysanthemums, 
and when you have got them, where is the 
beauty compared to that of more naturally- 
grown plants? I think high feeding and the 
use of artificial manure are accountable for 
the rust, etc., so common in these. In Arum 


Lilies, in my early days, we never heard of 


any disease inthe way we do now. Since the 
demand for these has been so great, many 
growers have used every effort to induce 
their plants to produce, by feeding, as many 
flowers as possible. Only recently a market 
srower was telling me how, some years ago, he 
had a big lot of vigorous plants, but the 
disease has been so bad for two years that he 
has destroyed his stock. Many other things 
may be named where the same evil is appa- 


rent. I have found that large, coarse cut- 
tings seldom root satisfactorily; not so 
when grown in a more natural. way.—dJ. 
CROOK. 


Antirrhinums in pots.—I quite agree with 
all that ‘““W. S.’’ says at page 316 re these 
in pots. Few things are more beautiful in 
spring than these when well grown in pots, 
and it is strange they are not more treated 
in this way, especially by amateurs and those 
having but limited glass accommodation. 
“WwW. 8.” having fully detailed their culture, 
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[ shall not deal with this, but point out what 
little trouble and expense these give com- 
pared to so many tender things grown in 


great heat, and which are useless when 
needed for cutting or house furnishing. 


These are most useful in a cut state, and 
Jast well. When I had to provide material 
for cutting and furnishing, I found things of 
this class of the utmost value. Clarkias are 
equally useful, sown in autumn and grown 
on in pots At Cricket St. Thomas I have 
seen them doing good service through the 
spring, and most people are conversant 
with the value of Canterbury Bells grown 
in pots. I am convinced, if more atten- 
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will by that time be quite ready for the 
Be traec a heat is not essential for Free- 
slas. 1e house where bedding plants cz 
be safely housed will eee ole ere: ath 
i juirements 
until the spring, when it will be found an 
advantage to give them the warmest corner 
—LEAHURST. 
Cineraria Heritierii—Of what may be re- 
garded as the shrubby section of Cinerarias, 
this true species, a native of the Canary 
Islands, is one of the best, and for the de- 
coration of the greenhouse or conservatory 
it is particularly valuable. This species 
readily forms a good-sized bushy specimen, 


| whose slender branches, as well as the under- 


tion were given to things of this kind in | sides of the leaves are clothed with a whitish 
c L 


Narcissus Great Warley. 


private gardens, far better displays of colour 
could be had. Many think that unless a 
plant requires a lot of heat it has no value.— 
J. Crook. 


Freesias.—Everyone who has a greenhouse 
should endeavour to find room for a few pots 
of Freesias, but comparatively few with small 
houses grow them, yet it would be difficult to 
find blossoms possessed of richer scent. July 
and August are the best time to pot the bulbs, 
and the compost for them should be leaf-soil 


‘and loam and partly rotted manure, the 
whole being passed through a sieve. After 


potting, they should be kept in a cold-frame 
until towards the end of September and 
covered with ashes to exclude the light. They 








tomentum. The flowers, 
borne in loose heads, have 
a deep reddish-purple disc, 
while the florets are white, 
heavily tipped with rosy- 
purple. The individual 
flowers are each an inch 
or a little more in dia- 
meter. There is nothing 
of the heavy, massive cha- 
racter of the florists’ Cine- 


it is of a light and exceed- 
ingly effective appearance. 


structure gay with 
at all seasons this 
species can be particularly 
recommended, as, 
from its other features, it 


a large 
flowers 


considerable time. This 
Cineraria seldom ripens 
seed under cultivation, but 
it is very readily increased 
by means of cuttings, 


which strike root without | 


difficulty. If, after flower- 
ing, the plant is cut back hard, numbers of 
new shoots are pushed out near 
these form the best cuttings. 
‘arias are now by botanists included in the 
genus Senecio.—X. 
Swainsonia Veitchi.—This is an old and valued 


greenhouse plant, noted for the quantities of white 
blossoms it yields—in fact, so prolific is it that in a 


house where heat is kept up it remains in flower for | 


several months in sutcession. It is a good plan, dur- 
ing the summer months, to plunge the pote in the 
borders out of doors, taking them in again in Septem- 
ber, where, if buds have previously been picked off 
in the summer, 
introduced to heat. 
from cuttings dibbled 
the autumn. ‘These if potted on in the spring 
grown on freely jvill come in very useful for the 
stages of the conseryatory.—TOWNSMAN. 


Swainsonias strike readily enough 
into sandy loam and peat in 


side 


apart | 


continues in flower for a | 


the base, and | 
All the Cine- | 


they soon commence to bloom when | * wise 
i |ing out the different colou 


and | 








raria about C. Heritieri, as | 
‘ourselves back at the starting-point. 


To those who have to keep | 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 





NARCISSUS GREAT WARLEY. 
Tuts is a giant of the incomparabilis group— 
a bicolor, too, which may be best described 
as a greatly improved Lady Margaret Bos- 
cawen. In all probability, it is quite unique, 
and possibly one of the largest, if not the 
largest, of its class. When fully developed 
the flower is about 5 inches across, occasional 
flowers reaching to nearly 6 inches across, 
while the bold, trumpet-like cup is about 
2 inches across. The white perianth seg- 
ments are of Horsefieldi character, overlap- 
ping, and pointed at the tips, the bold, Sir 
Watkin-like cup being of a 
clear, bright yellow colour, 
and somewhat crinkled at the 
edges. Of giant proportions 
generally, it is in some re- 
spects lacking in refinement. 
Seeing that this Narcissus to- 
day represents a great ad- 
vance on the incomparabilis 
bicolor Daffodils, there is no 
reason why it may not give 
rise to a more perfect flower 
in the near future. This re 
markable variety received a 
first-class certificate at one of 


the Daffodil shows at Bir- 
198 le 


mingham. 


TABLE DECORATIONS. 
In table decoration, natural 
taste is necessary, and the 
choice of colours is impor- 
tant. The art of blending 
the colours seems to be little 
understood, and to bring 
about a number of pleasing 
contrasts also seems to have 
received little attention, if 
we may judge by the floral 
arrangements of many din- 
ner-tables, and those, too, 
frequently set up in both 
national and local exhibi- 
tions. To effect a pleasing 
and artistic association of 
colour, it is important that 
a proper sequence of 
shades be observed, and, as an illustration 
of this point, let us commence with, say, 
pure white. From this we may pass on 
through several shades of cream to primrose, 
thence through numerous tones of pale and 
sulphur-yellows, deepening as_ we proceed, 
until a clear yellow is reached. From this 
point we again pass on to rich yellow, orange, 
terra-cotta, bronze, bright crimson, and 
deeper shades of the latter colour. In this 
way toward red, claret; amaranth, purple, 
magenta, rose, mauve, pink, and again find 
In the 
colours above noted, many lovely interme- 
diate shades are, of course, omitted, but one 


endowed with ordinary intelligence should be 


| 





|instances of useful 


able to put these in their proper place. By 
a@ proper observance of the above rule, we 
can see that white, pale yellow, and deeper 
yellows will work together pleasingly ; also 
that yellows in different shades, orange, 
salmon, terra-cotta, and bronze make a pretty 
combination. By extending this combination 
of colour, and embracing some of the bright 
and rich shades of crimson, a glorious blend 
of colours must naturally ensue. An unusual 


association, specially effective under artifi- 
cial light, is that of some af the claret, 


magenta, amaranth, and purple colours, and 
a pleasing combination is that of white, pink, 
rose-pink, mauve, and lilac, and so on. Con- 
trasts are not so easily brought about, more 
particularly those of a pleasing nature; the 
contrast must not be too violent. <A few 
combination in this re- 


spect will answer, such as lilac and purple, 


| pink and white, purple and white, pale yel- 
low and blue, and yellow and white. When 
there is a dearth of flowers, the difficulty 


be overcome by sort- 
rs, and arranging 
these in the progression of their various 

Having settled the question of 
the chief difficulty is now got over, 


may, to a large extent, 


shades. 
colour, 
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and to the use of the various receptacles and 
their position we will now briefly refer. 

In arranging table decorations, the aim 
should be to bring about something original, 
at the same time artistic. As to the drapery, 
mostly arranged in the centre of the table, 
this is a matter of taste, and is by no means 
indispensable. In the choice of highly- 
coloured material, care must be taken that 
this does not clash in auy way with the 
flowers used. Many exceedingly chaste and 
pretty effects may be produced without the 
aid of drapery, etc., and on this account 
avoid its use as much as possible. ‘The older 
method of arrangement was the sole use of 
epergnes, these varying in number according 
to the size of the table. In the purchase of 
epergnes always get clear, ordinary white 
class. Each trumpet should have its opening 
pointing as upright as possible, as this makes 
the arrangement of the flowers easier. Ar- 
range these lightly, so that they stand out 
well above the opening of the vase. Do not 
be afraid of the first few flowers presenting 
a somewhat conspicuous position, as_ this 
effect may be toned down by the use of the 
shorter and smaller flowers. Some of the 
smaller trumpets of the epergnes need not 
hold more than three or four medium-sized 
flowers, especially if these are arranged so 
that each bloom gives an account of itself. 
Pieces of Fern, Asparagus, Smilax, and other 
equally pleasing trailing material from our 
hedgerows may overhang the mouthpiece of 
each vase, but this must not be overdone. 
The largest and central trumpet in the 
epergne should be devoted to the larger 
flowers, kept well up above the opening. The 
base of an epergne should be carefully ar- 
ranged, as this is the portion of the stand 
which comes more particularly under notice. 
Keep the flowers upright and fix them firmly, 
sloping down gently to the edge. Large 
Fern fronds, Asparagus, and sprigs of 
tinted foliage should give the necessary finish 
to the base, and as a finishing touch to the 
whole arrangement, a few pieces of Grass 
may be inserted here and there. Less pre- 
tentious displays may be made by the use of 
an epergne in the centre, small hand-baskets 
at either end, and three or four small glasses 
alongside these on each side of the table. 
Another design may be had by using for the 
centre a small hand-basket, and at either end 
relatively small trumpet-vases. Again, small 
specimen-glasses or a variety of the charm- 
ing little glasses now so largely seen, may be 
requisitioned for both sides of the table. As 
a change, too, sometimes, 1n the place of 
hand-baskets or trumpet-vases, it may be well 
to use shallow dishes, of which there are 80 
many charming designs. be see! 
that anyone with taste and a little diserim1- 
nation may bring into effect some varied de- 
signs in table decoration. 

‘Remember that proper association of colours, 
light and elegant arrangement of the flowers 
and foliage, and a constant change of sub- 
jects, and, if possible, a varied assortment of 
receptacles for the flowers, are important. 
Let these points be properly observed, and 
it is then safe to state the result will be grati- 
fying. Always remember, too, when wiring 
flowers with weak stems, as one is frequently 
obliged to do, to hide the stem as much as 


possible. F = 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


The Madonna Lily failing.—I beg to enclose 
some bulbs and stems of our Lilies, which have almost 
all decayed in this way. Up to a couple of months 
ago they were particularly healthy and promising. ] 
also enclose some Rose-leaves, as many of our Roses 
have been attacked by something which seems to 
curl up all the leaves, and we can find no maggots or 
anything to account for it. I shall be grateful if you 
ean tell me the cause of these troubles and if any- 
thing can be done to remedy them.—C. H. A 

fYour Madonna Lilies have been attacked 
by that terrible disease (undoubtedly of fun- 
goid origin), which has destroyed them 
wholesale in many gardens where they at one 
time used to luxuriate. Various remedies 
have been tried, but up to the present none 
of them seem to have given general satisfac- 
tion, though slight success has followed here 
and there. Mr. Geo. Massee, of Kew, one 
of the greatest authorities on fungoid 
diseases, recommends spraying the whole of 
the plants with a solution of 2 ozs. of potas- 


It will thus be seen: 








sium sulphide dissolved in 3 gallons of water, | 


at the 
foliage and burning it. 


same time removing any decaying 
Lifting the bulbs 
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and shaking them up in a bag of sulphur | 
have in some cases proved efficacious, while | 


in others lifting and baking the bulbs in the 
sun, replanting in fresh soil, have also proved 
a remedy. As regards your Roses, the curl- 


cold weather we have had of late. With a 


| things grown for leaf beauty alone, and are 


| ing is, no doubt, due to the unseasonably | 


rise of temperature, the plants will, we think, | 


recover. | 

Insects in soil.—I have enclosed three specimens 
of a millipede. My garden, er, rather, the soil is in- 
fested with them. toses and Sweet Peas are the 
only plants I grow. Would you kindly tell me if 
insects sent injure the roots, and, if so, would Kilo- 
grub or a similar preparation have any effect on 
them ?— WOOLSTON. 


[The millipedes you sent are specimens of | 


Julus Londinensis. These millipedes will, 
no doubt, injure the roots of the Sweet Peas 
to some extent, probably those of the Roses. 


Kilogrub and other similar preparations are | 


said by their makers to kill millipedes, but 
I cannot say from experience whether they 
do or not.—G, 8. 8:] 


The winter moth.—In the box herewith I have 
ra some small caterpillars taken from an Apple- 
ree. 
the best remedy ?—EVELBY. 

[Your Apple-tree is infested by the cater- 
pillars of the winter moth (Cheimatobia 
brumata). Spray with an arsenate of lead 
wash. You can buy this compound in the 
form of a paste, which merely requires mix- 


ing with water according to the directions to | 
Next winter protect your | 


make the wash. 
trees with grease-bands. Put them on early 
in October, and keep them in working order 
all the winter.—G. S. S.] 


Brown-rot of Peaches. — Will you kindly 
examine Peaches and leaves sent herewith, and tell 
me the cause of leaves and fruit going as these have 
done? They are growing in a house without heat. 
The only water that has been used is with soot 
soaked. The trees have looked healthy, and flowered 
beautifully, and large quantities of fruit set well. 
They have been thinned, and this state has only ap- 
peared during the last few days. I shall be glad to 
have this accounted for. The leaves are falling, 
and.the trees look most unhealthy.—L. OVERTON. 

[Your Peaches are, we regret to say, suffer- 
ing from a virulent attack of the brown rot 
fungus (Monilia fructigena). The attack on 
both fruit and foliage appears to have been 
simultaneous. Although unable to state re- 
finitely how the trees came to be so infested, 
through the lack of particulars, yet we 
strongly suspect you have, in proximity to the 
house, fruit-trees affected with the disease. 
If this be the case, it would be an easy matter 
for the spores of the fungus to be wafted from 


the one to the other, and, once there, they | 


would quickly fructify in such congenial sur- 
roundings. The attack being so severe, the 
remedies must necessarily be somewhat 
drastic, otherwise the trees will soon be de- 
nuded of foliage. First remove all tainted 
fruits, however small the brown spots may be 
on them, and gather up all fallen leaves, and 
destroy the whole by fire. Then spray the 
trees either with Bordeaux mixture or sulphide 
of potassium every five days until the disease 
is stayed, which you will soon ascertain by 
the leaves ceasing to fall. In the autumn, 
when the leaves are all fallen, spray the 
tres with a solution of iron sulphate, 4 lb. to 
6 gallons of soft water. 
spring, but before the buds begin to exhibit 
signs of growth, spray again, but this time 
with Bordeaux mixture. Another season be 
on the alert, and, should you detect the 
slightest sign of a recurrence of the attack, 
spray at once with sulphide of potassium, and 


Then, towards the | 


repeat the application should the first spray- | 


ing not arrest its progress. The sulphide of 
potassium you can procure cheaply at a 
chemist’s, and all you have to do'is to dissolve 
1 oz. of it in 3 gallons of warm water, in 


. | 
which 8 ozs. or 4 ozs. of soft-soap have been 


previously dissolved. 
sium renders white paint unsightly, by reason 
of its turning the latter black wherever it 
touches, great care must be exercised in its 
use. The iron sulphate you can procure from 
the same source, but for the Bordeaux mix- 


As sulphide of potas- | 


ture you had better apply to a horticultural | 


sundriesman, who will supply it ready mixed | 


for use, with instructions how to apply it for | 


destroying the various fungoid diseases for 
which it is recommended. You will find this 
better than making it at home.] 


Would you kindly tell me what they are, and | atmospheric conditions could easily be given, | 
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SELAGINELLAS. 
THE Club Mosses are so distinct from other 


throughout the year so fresh, that all who 
have convenience should grow some of them, 
They are extremely useful for room decora- 
tion, forming a groundwork for fine-foliaged | 
and flowering plants generally. Those who} 
have a house which is given up to those things | 
that like a close, moist atmosphere during | 
the growing time, will have no difficulty in| 
getting them to do well. With them it is a) 
question of atmospheric humidity. They 
may live in a dry, airy greenhouse, but they 
will never take on that happy appearance | 
which characterises them in a normal con- 









| dition. This is probably the reason why 
| amateurs generally fight shy of them. They/| 


perhaps give them a trial, and, seeing that 
they look unhappy, discard them for other) 
things, which are at home among a mixed| 
collection of so-called greenhouse plants, | 
This difficulty could, however, be met by sum-| 
mering them in a frame, where the shade and} 

| 
In the autumn they could be brought into the| 
greenhouse or dwelling, where, with ordi-| 
nary care, they would retain their fresh ver-| 
dure through the winter months. Some years 
ago I was pleased to see a small collection of 
these admirably grown in a very simple man- 
ner. The son of a small trader, with no 
more knowledge of gardening than he had} 
managed to pick up here and there, con-| 
structed a small span-roofed house in a rough | 


| way, the plates resting on the soil, the path} 
| being excavated. 


I do not remember exactly | 
how the place was heated, but it was on a} 
plan of his own, and in the same simple way.| 


|The man was filled with the love of garden-| 


ing, and, having very little money to spend, | 
had conceived the idea of building a green- 
house in this rude manner. It suited the 
things he grew in it, however, admirably. I 
never remember to have seen the Club Mosses 
more luxuriant. The pots and pans stood on} 
the soil instead of on dry stages, so that it} 
was an easy matter to ensure the necessary | 
atmospheric conditions. 

There are a number of species of Selagi- 
nella more or less distinct. The best-known 
is hortensis, which for many years was com: 
monly grown and listed under the name of| 
denticulata. An authority at Kew was the} 
first to point out the error, for, although the| 
two bear a marked family resemblance, they 
are so distinct that any tyro may see the| 
difference. §. apoda is a minute species,| 
which just carpets the soil; circinalis has} 
the frond-like leafage arranged in spreading 
circles; Martensi is rather strong-growing, 
and good for decoration; and czesia is dis- 
tinct and pretty. Loam, leaf-mould, and a 
little peat form a good compost, and the 
drainage must be perfect. All the Selagi- 
nellas show off to the greatest advantage 
grown in pans. I once saw quite fifty pans 
containing various kinds, which were used in 
association with other things, fine-leaved and 
flowering, for the decoration of a long corri- 
dor. The windows were of various-coloured 
glass, and the effect was curious, as the pans 
were orange-purple, green, and other tints, 
just as the light came on to.them. It wasa 
freak of the owner, a very wealthy man, and 
the effect was, perhaps, more curious than 
beautiful. These Club Mosses should not be 
syringed; the atmosphere they need must 
be maintained by means of frequently damp- 
ing down the stages and paths. 

J. CORNHILL. 





Ferns under glass.—Though it is usual to 
sow Fern-spores in the autumn as soon as 
gathered, they may be sown now in a close, 
shady house, filling the pots firmly with 
yellow loam, as there is less danger of foreign 
srowth coming up in the pots or pans. Water 
the soil thoroughly, and sow the spores on 
the damp surface. Cover with squares of 
glass, and stand each pot in a shallow pan 
to receive water, as there must be no water- 
ing over the surface. Prick off into boxes} 
when large enough, and keep warm and 
shaded. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


A FINE SUMMER SNOWFLAKE. 
SOME years ago I obtained this from Messrs. 
Krelage, of Haarlem, and liked it very much. 
It is a good variety of the summer Snow- 
flake, and well shows the importance of 
watching seedling forms of many of or hardy 
plants, as, in the case of the Dropmore An- 
chusa, we may find improvements. Wanting 
to get some more of this from 


Haarlem, 


Messrs. Krelag2 told me that they had lost 
I grow it in deepish 


the kind from disease. 





an inch in length, with bluish petals and 
crimson-purple tubes, and have blue anthers 
and a large, yellow stigma. Curiously 
enough, though introduced so long ago, it is 
neither mentioned in Nicholson’s Dictionary 
of Gardening nor in the Century Supplement. 


| —S. W. FirzHERBERT. 





FRONT GARDENS. 
IN a former article the general aspect of front 
gardens was dealt with, and it was en- 
deavoured to show that these may not only 
be asource of pleasure to their owners, but 


Flowering spike of a fine variety of the Summer Snowflake (Leucojum vernum). 


loam, and it grows like a weed, and comes 
in soon after the spring Snowflake. R. 





Fuchsia excorticata.—This New Zealand 
Fuchsia, introduced into this country in 1824, 
is rarely met with in gardens. Large speci- 
mens are sometimes to be seen in the south- 
west. Near Truro there is a very fine 
example, 12 feet in height, with a branch- 
spread of about 18 feet, and a trunk, which 
is fringed with ragged, papery bark, 15 inches 
in circumference. There it was evidently 
quite hardy, and had never been injured even 
in the severest winters. The flowers, which 
are produced on the old wood, are each about 





also have a much wider effect in adding to 
the amenities of the neighbourhood. It is 
now proposed to describe in more 
the management of these gardens and how 
to obtain the best effect with the least out- 
lay of money. These notes are not intended 
for those who can afford the services of a 
professional gardener, but for the amateur 
who makes gardening his hobby, who loves 
his flowers and likes his garden bright and 
Bay. 

It is assumed that the front garden to be 


detail | 
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to the entrance and three or four beds for 
flowers. To obtain the greatest effect from 
the flowers planted in these beds they should 
be raised or stepped up so as to give two or 
more distinet beds, one above the other. It 
will be found that by adopting this method 
the flowers make a much better show than if 
planted on a flat surface, and that only 
about half the quantity is required to ob- 
tain the same effect, so that there is a great 
Saving in the yearly purchase of the plants 
required. The raising of the beds is 
effected by having two or three rows or edg- 
ings of bricks or broken stone. The width 
of the beds will vary with 
the width of the whole bed, 
but the most convenient size 
for a small garden and eco- 
nomical working is 1 foot, 


including the edging, and 
4 inches high. Pieces of 
broken stone, sufficiently 


hard to withstand frost, are 
the best. Tiles are too for- 
mal, and do not lend them- 
selves so well to being 
covered by the plants placed 
against them. 

The advantage of the beds 
being thus raised is that one 
set of plants being raised 
above the other, they make 
a better show and are more 
effective, also plants can ba 
introduced that will grow 
over the edging and give a 
green background that sets 
off the colour of the flowers 
in the beds, also the small 
bulbs planted at the foot of 
the edging, and the Saxi- 
frages or Sedums at the top 
can be left in their places all 
the summer, or only occa- 
sionally removed when they 
require taking up and divid- 
ing. When the whole bed is 
a flat surface this cannot be 
done, as the bed has to be 
forked or dug over. It is 
also much easier to keep 
these stepped beds clean and 
free from weeds. 

In the two or three stepped 
beds the bedding-out plants 
are placed, Sedums or Saxi- 
frages, and small bulbs being 
planted against the edging, 
and at the back hardy peren- 
nials and small-flowering 
shrubs. Next to the fence 
small Ivy may be planted, 
which, covering the wood or 
brickwork, makes a good 
background. Along the 
fence next the road _ orna- 
mental trees of a flowering 
kind, or having coloured 
foliage should be planted ; 
but forest trees, such as 
Elms, Chestnuts, Limes, or 
Oaks, must be avoided, and 
only those that are not vigor- 
ous growers used, or they 
will overshadow the flowers, 
and their roots suck all the 
goodness out of the ground. 
If, however, the front gar- 
den is fairly large, an excep- 
tion may be made in favour 
of silver and purple Birches 
and trees of a similar cha- 
racter, that give a variety of 
colour in their foliage. This is a matter that 
should receive careful attention in all 
gardening. 

The following may be taken as useful for 
this purpose:—Prunus Pissardi, the purple 
or bronze foliage of which is very effective, 
and the flowers, which come in April before 
the leaves, are very pretty. To contrast with 
this the Acer Negundo variegatum may be 
used. The Snowy Mespilus has also very 
pretty flowers, which come before the leaves 
in the early spring, when also the pink blos- 


dealt with is of the type generally faynd in|soms of the Almond-tree and Pyrus Malus 


suburban districts, the house being set back | floribunda are very showy. 


It is hardly ne- 


from the road, with a wide gravel walk up| cessary to mention such old friends as the 
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scarlet May, the Lilac, and Laburnum. 
Forsythia suspensa and Berberis stenophylla, 


with their drooping yellow flowers, are also 


good trees for small gardens. As an ever- 
green, Holly is the best. Where the soil is 
loamy or sandy and not chalky, Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas, and Arbutus are useful, both 
as flowering and evergreen trees. The 
Japanese Acers, especially Acer polymor- 
phum rubrum, have very pretty foliage of a 
reddish purple colour. 

Among the herbaceous plants there are 
both the bush and ‘Tree-Pzeonies, hardy 
Fuchsias, such as_ Riccartoni, Phloxes, 
Delphiniums, Doronicum, Megaseas, which 
flower early in the spring, and _ the 
foliage of which is handsome all the year, 
except when caught by an extra sharp frost. 
There are also the Salvias, both red and 
blue; Pentstemons, Sweet Williams, Canter- 
bury Bells, Solomon’s Seal; and, for the 
back, Foxgloves, Hollyhocks, and Sunflowers. 

For the spring bedding the following may 
be taken as giving a good contrast of colour: 
At the front of the bottom row of edging, 
Snowdrops and Aconites, planted alternately, 
three bulbs of each sort being planted to- 
gether. In the V-shaped space between the 
edging, Saxifraga apiculata, which has a 
yellow flower, showing early in the spring, 
in the bed, yellow Polyanthuses and red 
Due Van Thol Tulips, alternately; and at 
the back of the bed, under the edging, 
coloured Crocuses. In the next bed, in the 


front, Saxifraga ceratophylla, which has 
white flowers. In the middle, Aubrietia, of 
which there are several kinds; but those 


known as Dr. Mules and Fire-king are the 
brightest, and, alternate with this, Hyacinths 
of different colours at the back, under the 
edging, Scilla sibirica, which is a bright blue. 
For the edging at the top, Saxifraga palmata, 
Mrs. Langtry Daffodil (white), or rugilobus 
(yellow); and, behind these, Wallflowers or 
Forget-me-nots. 

In the other beds this arrangement may be 
varied by using for the smaller bulbs, next 
the edging, Grape Hyacinths, Chionodoxas, 
Anemone apennina, Lent Lilies, triandrus 
albus, or nanus Daffodil, either of which is 
early and dwarf. Tor Saxifrages for cover- 
ing the edging there are muscoides or Rhei, 
both of which have pink flowers: palmata or 
Santscana, white; variegated Arabis, 
Veronica rupestris or prostrata, blue; and 
Alyssum saxatile compactum, golden colour. 
Thyme, with its purple flowers, also makes a 
good edging. In mofe or less shady posi- 
tions a bed of Polyanthus or Primroses_ of 
mixed colours is very effective. The former, 
perhaps, is the better for this purpose as 
the flowers, being on stalks, make more show. 
There are also the fancy varieties, such as 
Hose-in-Hose or Jack-in-the-Green. Auri- 
culas and Hepaticas are good plants for 
spring bedding, but do best when they re- 
main in the same position for some years. 
Violas and Pansies are also gocd for shady 
positions. 

Towards the end of May the spring bed- 
ding will want replacing. It is not desirable, 
however, to put in the summer flowers too 
early, as very frequently there is a spell of 
cold weather and frosts about the middle of 
May. For the summer bedding, the Saxi- 
frages covering the brick edgings may re- 
main, all that is required being to trim them 
back, or where they have grown ragged they 
might be replaced with Echeverias or some of 
the encrusted Saxifrages, such as aizoides 
or Hosti,or the larger Sempervivum or House- 
Leeks. For the beds, Geraniums generally 
form the stock plants, those having the 
brightest colours are the best for these beds, 
and either Jacoby, Edward VII., or 
Raspail are suitable, these being varied with 
Calceolarias and Lobelias. Other plants that 
can be used are the tuberous-rooted Begonias 
and dwarf Petunias. A mixture of silver- 
leaved Geraniums, alternated with Fuchsias, 
makes a good bed. Yellow and white annual 
Chrysanthemums, Pyrethrums, and dwarf 
Antirrhinums are useful for the back of the 
beds. Where there are three or four beds, 
a good effect may be produced by having one 
of these filled with many of the old-fashioned 
flowers, keeping the taller kinds at the back 
and the dwarf varieties in front. In addi- 


veil of colour over the winter borders. Here 
it seeds itself, not only in the beds, but in 
the paths and even on the top of walls. A few 
years ago it appeared in a reserve garden 
some distance away, where it had never 
been sown, Some seed was probably adher- 
ing to certain roots or plants that were 
taken to that garden from the other, where 


tion to the perennial plants already named, 
Sunflowers and Hollyhocks may be placed 
quite at the back, and several kinds of 
Lychnis, one of which should be divica. 
Many of the Campanulas also are suitable 
for this purpose, particularly rhomboidalis | 
or azurea and glomerata dahurica, both a 
deep blue. Perennial Marguerites of various | 































colours; Michaelmas Daisies; Anthemis | it luxuriates. Its appearance was, however, 
tinctoria, deep yellow; and for the front, | welcomed, and it has increased in its new 
Mignonette, African Marigolds, yellow | home. Being a surface-rooter, it is a plant 


Alyssum, Dwarf Nasturtiums, Pinks. For 
bulbs, Daffodils of various kinds always 
make a good show, and also the Pheasant’s- 
eye Narcissus, which follows the Daffodils, | 
also anemone fulgens, Pulsatilla, and apen- 
nina. In order to do away with the blank 
spaces left by the bulbs after the foliage dies 
down, seeds of Candytuft, Nemesia, Nemo- 
phila, or other annuals may be sown over 
the spacs occupied by the bulbs, and the 
> . r ny * = o? 
for bee cree ee =e le I believe that it has been in cultivation in this 
plants begin to go off, the shabbiest of these country for some pie dete A patch Bea 
5 o 2 Seates = Nese |, braziliensis was sent to me two years ago, 
may be removed and replaced with the early- but during the whole of 1908 they showed no 
flowering Chrysanthemums, selecting for this sign of life above the ground. On two occa- 
purpose the dwarf kinds which run about a | sions I scraped away Ae soil, and found the 
foot or 18 inches high. These are very good- | bulbs apparently sound, but they had put out 
natured plants, and will stand removing from | no roots, and I despaired of their ever grow- 
ue aot? waere Ne jush breaking ing. However, in February of the present 
o flower, without suffering, provided they year leaves began to appear above the soil, 
are kept well watered. f and by the end of April the plants were in 
In buying plants for bedding, the amateur | fower. It is an attractive little plant, the 
gardener must avoid getting these from | short-stalked, Trefoil-like leaves of the 
hucksters, who go about with barrows, the | darkest green forming a compact tuft, from 
flowers they huve for sale looking very tempt- | which spring the slender scapes, 6 inches 
ing. These, however, have been foreed into long, each bearing an umbel of rich rose- 
bloom in a heated greenhouse, consequently | crimson flowers. Hundreds of blossoms were 
the flowers go off very quickly when they are | borne by the little clump, which was fairly 
planted out. It is much better to get plants | smothered with bloom, and remained in beauty 
which have all their flowers to come, which | for many weeks. O. Deppei, which is held 
may be obtained of any nureeryman |to be a synonym for O. tetraphylla, does not 
or by the more thrifty gardener who does | start into growth until the end of May, and 
not mind a little trouble at the stalls at | flowers here early in August. It is a hand- 
Covent Garden Market, or at shops which |some plant, the five-petalled flowers being of 
make a speciality of providing cheap bedding |a soft reddish-pink tint, with a green throat 
plants, 2 Ea and golden anthers, and 1} inches in dia- 
In designing front garden beds the Rose |meter. From ten to fourteen are borne on 
must not be forgotten, and if the beds are of | stems a foot in height, and when a dozen 
sufficient size, dwarf standards about 2 feet | stems are carrying fully expanded blossoms, 
high may be planted in them from 4 feet to | the effect in the sunshine is very pretty. The 
6 feet apart. A very good effect may also be | foliage is also very beautiful, the four heart- 
obtained by using standard Rhododendrons, | shaped leaflets being each 2 inches in length 
Azaleas, Fuchsias, Golden and Silver Ivies,|} and 13 inches in breadth, pale green in 
Aralias, Japanese Acers, and other standards. | colour, with an irregularly-marked brown 
in pots. These may be placed by the side of | zone crossing each leaflet. The leaves are 
the porch or plunged in the hardy herbaceous | borne in quantity on stems 7 inches in length, 
border, being removed to the nursery garden| and entirely hide the ground, the flower- 
when the flowers or foliage fall off, and re- | stems rising from their centre. It is a native 
placed by others, a continual change and |of Mexico. O. enneaphylla is one of the more 
variety in the front garden may thus be kept | distinct and attractive of the known species. 
up. The same plants, if taken care of, will |The white flowers are borne singly on short 
last for several years for this purpose. stalks, and are 1} inches in diameter, the 
AN AMATEUR GARDENER. leaves being divided into numerous grey-green 


that is perfectly harmless to its neighbours, 

and need never be disturbed wherever it may 

come up, except to make room for new 

introductions. S. W. FItzHERBERT. 
South Devon. 





OXALIS BRAZILIENSIS AND OTHERS. 
Tus Oxalis is, curiously enough, not men- 
tioned in Nicholson’s Dictionary of Garden- 
ing, nor in the Century Supplement, though 


leaflets. It does well in the open air in the 

IONOPSIDIUM ACAULE. south-west, and appears to appreciate a 

THE Violet Cress Dis flower. as it is |Somewhat moist and shaded position. It is a 
i SR eo Oe ah eee native of the Falkland Islands. O. lobata 


called in America, is a charming little an- |” little Chili 3 4 vl 
nual, a native of Portugal, which is easily | 8.2 pretty little Chilian species, with smal, 


established in the warmer portions of our trifoliate leaves, and golden-yellow flowers, 
islands. In mest gardens in the south it borne singly on slender stalks 4 inches high, 
only needs to b2 sown once, reproducing it- each flower being $ inch across. we 1s ‘a 
self annually from self-sown seed. When | pretty object in a sunny spot in the roc 
sown in the late spring, it flowers in the garden. ©. corniculata is very unlike those 
summer, and the seedlings from these already named, being of very dwarf growth, 
plants will come into bloom the following and clinging closely to the ground. Its tiny 
December. Here for the past two months bright-yellow flowers are borne singly on foot- 
e ‘ x Oe Ih} ie fe ® > s . be 2 é 
self-sown seedlings have spread a lavender stalks > inch in length, and-are about 4 inch 
mantle over borders and beds Tnsecwedee diameter. The little leaves are composed 
. shh ; a : Be hs Wet seem i : 

gardens it will not reproduce itself from seed, of three leaflets, each 4 vee ae ret. UU 
and in such, an annual sowing is advisable. entirely covering the surface o a ope 
It is an excellent carpeting plant for spring its low-growing, small foliage, and h eet. 
! J . . J 71 M4 Ng i. Ss Ss 0 Ss Ss « vat iV 

bulbs, as, being surface-reoting, it does not set with minute golden blossoms, 1s a pre 


- = sia} : . ee L 
rob their food supply, and only grows to a sight. It ehore nee Oe a Bienes 
height of about 2 inches. Scillas, Crocuses, |M@@" any Choice waite " iat Z oles Me 
Narcissi, Snowdrops, Chionodoxas, and other quickly, and is very difficult to eracicate. 


bulbs of early spring look their best when SourH DEVON. 


spearing up through the softly-tinted breadth 
of its blossoms. The Ionopsidium lasts in 
bloom for over three months, expanding its 
first blossoms towards the end of December 
and closing its season of display about mid- 
April. It sometimes unaccountably disap- 
pears. In Mr. Archer-Hind’s garden the 
beds in winter were a sheet of Violet Cress, 





Collinsia bicolor self-sown.—I had a 
large patch of this sown among Tree Peonies 
last year, which flowered in its usual pretty 
way. Seeing that it sowed itself freely in 
the autumn, I left the seedlings there to see 
how they would come through the winter. 
They came through it very well, and are now 
but one year it mysteriously vanished, only | in handsome bloom, even better than the 
a few stray plants being in evidence in place | spring-sown crop, Some of the Californian 
of the thousands that annually spread a soft! annuals are so much better when sown in 
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the autumn that I think it would be a good 
thing if we sowed a few in that way regularly. 
—R. ‘ 

TUFTED PANSIES FROM SEED. 
Tuer Tufted Pansy, or Viola of some, has 
been sadly debased from the garden point of 


view by the rage for show varieties, many of | 


/which are not of full tufted habit, but which 





are too closely akin to the garden Pansy to be 
of satisfactory growth. The true type of 
Tufted Pansy is one which roots at the base, 
forming a tuft of low foliage, and giving 
plenty of flowers, even if these are not of 
such a form as would please the straitest 
sect of florist. Good form is not incom- 
patible with the tufted habit, however; but 
it is essential 
should be maintained, and all varieties which 
do not possess this should be tabooed by the 
lover of these flowers for true garden pur- 
poses. 

Many beautiful flowers can be raised from 
seeds, and the Tufted Pansy shown in the 
accompanying photograph, blooming at the 
foot of the wall of the dwelling in a narrow 
border, is a self-sown seedling, such seed- 


A seedling Tufted Pansy. 


lings 
mine, and often affording the most delightful 
pictures. Of tufted habit and a good yellow, 
it has lived where it sprang up for some 
years, and has been in bloom for a long time 
each season. 


that the free-rooting habit | 








abounding in many gardens, such as, 


In gardens where self-sown seedlings do. 


not appear frequently, some seeds should be 
saved as soon as they are ripe, and sown at 
once in a reserve border in lines, covering 
the seeds with fine soil. The seedlings will 
soon appear in favourable weather. These 


ought to be pricked out about 3 inches apart, | 


and in late autumn removed to where they 
are to bloom, unless it is desired to test their 


flowers first. In this case, they may be planted | 
out 6 inches apart, and allowed to flower there, | 


lifting them with as much soil attached to 
the roots as possible should it be desired to 
plant them elsewhere while they are 
flower. Only those which are of the true 
tufted habit should be retained, and in this 
way a variety of excellent flowers as_per- 
manent occupants of the garden will be 
obtained. S. ARNOTT. 





The Yellow Rock Tropzolum (Tropxolum 
polyphyllum).—Although I have frequently 


in | 








} 


Myddelton 


| borders, 


seen the distinct Yellow Rock Tropzolum | 


growing well in gardens in many different 
districts, I think I have only seen it once or 
twice more plentiful than I saw it the other 
day in the garden of Mr. A. E. Bowles, at 
House, Waltham Cross. ‘There 
if was not only vigorous, but plentiful, and 
that in a sunny border in front of a green- 
house, where it must not only have received 
a great deal of sun, but must also have been 
very dry at times. It is not often seen 
and usually relegated to the 
rockery, where it does not always seem to 
grow with the freedom it possesses in the 
level ground. With its trails of glaucous 
leaves, whence, in due course, appear the 
yellow flowers, with the characteristic form 
of those of the common garden Tropzolum 


is 


or Nasturtium, it is pleasing in the extreme. | 


At Myddelton House it seems to increase 
freely. —EKss. 





EVERLASTING FLOWERS. 


in | 


| 





produce quantitics of the white, golden, 
bronze, pink, scarlet, or crimson blossoms. 
Those must be gathered—with good, long 
stalks—when little (if any) more than half 
expanded, and always on a dry and sunny 
day. ‘Tie them up in small bunches, which 
hang heads downward in a sunny window or 
other dry place, until the stalks become stiff 
as wire, when the flowers may be bunched. 
If-left on the plant until fully expanded, the 
flowers are overblown when dry, as they open 
a good deal in the drying. It is a good plan 
to gather some in various stages, but none 
more than half expanded. ‘The seed is some- 
times sown in autumn in the open air, and 


| on light warm soil this answers well; but it 
| does not answer for town gardeners, where 


the ordeal of winter is often too much for 
the plants. These who cannot grow Heli- 
chrysums in any other way will find they 


| make very nice pot-plants, one plant in each 


A Goon supply of the different kinds of Ever- | 
lasting flowers cannot fail to be appreciated | 
during the winter, especially by those who 


From a photograph sent by Mr. 8. Arnott, Dumfries, N.B. 


have not the means of obtaining fresh ones. 
Nicely made-up bouquets of variously- 
coloured Everlastings, with a few dried 
Grasses, etc., are very effective, and do duty 
throughout the whole of the winter, or with 
care sometimes longer still. The 
HELICHRYSUMS are still among the most 
useful and popular of all the different de- 
scriptions of Everlastings, and, fortunately, 
the plants thrive nearly, if not quite, as well 
in a smoky back-yard as under the most 
favourable surroundings. The plants are 
hardy annuals and easily raised from seed, 
but as they require a rather long season of 
growth, it is desirable to sow the seeds as 
early in the year as possible, so that a little 
artificial heat in which to raise the plants is 
very desirable. Sow, therefore, in March or 
Apyil, rather later in town than in country 
places, using any light, rich soil, and placing 
the pan or box in any moderately warm frame 
or greenhouse. Prick off the plants singly 
when fit, and when a certain amount of 
growth has been made, harden them off, and 
plant out at the end of April or during May 
in good rich soil, at 18 inches or 2 feet apart. 
Such early raised plants will make fine 
bushes before the end of the summer, and 





5-inch or 6-inch pot. The 

RHODANTHES are very graceful, the pink 
and white forms being chiefly grown. The 
plants are, however, more slender and deli- 
cate than the last, and need more care, as 
well as to be planted closer. Sow in March 


or April, pricking off and 
planting out 5 inches apart 
when strong enough. ‘These 


are largely grown in pots for 
the London markets, a dozen 
to twenty plants being placed 
in each 5-inch pot. 
ACROCLINIUMS, white and 
rose, are very pretty; they are 
half-hardy annuals, as easily 
grown as Asters, and there is 
also a fine double-flowered 
form. Like the Helichrysums, 
the flowers must be gathered 
before they expand fully. 
XERANTHEMUM ANNUUM prc- 


duces flowers of a bright 
violet-purple colour, and will 
be found very useful. It is a 
hardy annual, and may be 


treated the same as the Heli- 
chrysum, ‘There is also a. form 
with double-white flowers. The 
old-fashioned 

HONESTY (Lunaria_ biennis) 
is another very useful plant in 
this connection, though in this 
case it is not the flowers, but 
the silvery-white inner mem- 
brane of the large oval seed- 
pod that is the lasting and use- 


ful portion of the plant. This 
is a biennial, and must be 
sown in April to flower and 


“pod” the following summer. 
It is best to sow where the 
plants can remain, as they do 
not relish being disturbed. As 
soon as the outer skins of the 
seed-pods become loose, cut the 
spikes bodily and remove both 
them and the seeds carefully; 
if left too long they become dis- 
coloured by wet. When cut, the spikes should 
be put in a dry cupboard, safe from dust, 
until wanted for room decoration, when they 
can be arranged very effectively with dried 
Grasses, ete. 





Clematis recta.—Few there are who are 
acquainted with the non-climbing species of 
Clematis, although the fine C. Davidiana has 
occupied a prominent place in many gardens. 
A very old and, at the same time, very 
beautiful species has, however, been much 
neglected. This is the erect Clematis, C. 
recta, sometimes erroneously called © C. 
erecta, and a fine plant which deserves the 
notice of many readers. It varies in height 
according to the nature of the soil in which 
it is grown, but is usually about 4 feet or a 
little less in stature. It thus requires a little 
support, such as is usually afforded to border 
plants of its height, and this should be ap- 
plied timeously, lest the stems get twisted 
and bent too late to remedy. It forms, when 
well established, a handsome bush of neat 
leaves, crowned by a crowded head of small, 
ereamy-white flowers, beautiful individually, 
and in a mass giving a feature of muck 
beauty in the border. There are several 
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varieties of geographical origin, but differing 
little in appearance, and there is also a 
scarce double variety, which is increased by 
division. The single forms are multiplied 
either by division or by seeds, the former 
being best done in spring or in autumn. The 
seeds are not so slow of germination as are 
those of some of the climbing species, but 
patience needs to be exercised with them. 
They should be sown in pots or pans from 
March to July, and placed in a cold-frame 
or greenhous2, Some give them a little 
bottom heat to hasten germination, but this 
is not necessary. When the seedlings appear 
they should be pricked off in the ordinary 
way or put into single pots so that they can 
be turned out when of fair size without much 
disturbance. This Clematis thrives in any 
good soil, but is not fastidious, and will do 
in even a comparatively poor one.—S. A. 





SOME GOOD TULIP SPECIES. 


Nowapbays, when countless seedling Tulips 
have been raised—early-flowering, medium, 
and late—in the Cottage and Darwin sec- 
tions, the varieties comprising brilliant self- 
colours and mixed hues in almost endless 
diversity, beds and borders are practically de- 
voted to these, and it is rare to find in pri- 
vate gardens even a small collection of true 
species. Many of these, however, deserve 
the attention of the flower-loving amateur. 
The following are handsome species, well 
worthy of culture, and have flowered well 
this year, though in some, grace of form, 
fragrance, or delicacy of tint, rather than 
vivid colouring, constitute the chief attrac- 
tion. 

T. CLUSIANA, generally known as the Lady 
Tulip, is a native of the Mediterranean 
region, whence it was introduced nearly three 
hundred years ago. It is a slender-growing 
species, with narrow, tapering leaves and de- 
licately-shaped flowers, which are white, 
flushed on the exterior with carmine-red, 
while in the interior the base is rich violet. 


the blossoms are generally yellow, flushed 


with scarlet, but there is a scarlet form, It | 


blooms in April and May. 


T. LINIFOLIA is a lovely Tulip, with narrow | 


leaves and flowers of an intensely dazzling 
scarlet, that are furnished with 
petals. 

T. OsSTROWSKIANA, from Turkestan, is a 
graceful plant, attaining a height of 18 inches. 


are each about 5 inches in diameter, are bril- 
liant scarlet. 
T. SAXATILIS, a native of Crete, is a charm- 


bloom, the plants flowering here in the first 
week of February. The 
rose in colour, with a base of deep, golden- 
yellow in the interior. The flower-stems are 
about 8 inches in height, and the blooms are 
nearly 3 inches in length. 

T. STRANGULATA OCULATA is a very beauti- 
ful Tulip, with flowers of a soft primrose- 
yellow, having a conspicuous black centre. 











It thrives best in a warm, dry spot, in soil 
mixed with rock-chippings. In heavy ground 
it sometimes decays. It blooms in April, and 
is a charming plant for the rock garden. It 
is a great runner, and spreads far away 
from the spot where it is planted. 

T. BATALINI is a beautiful dwarf species 
from Asia Minor, and is an excellent plant 
for the rock garden. It has long, tapering 
leaves, and its flowers, the petals of which 
are pointed, are of a soft yellow and very 
fragrant. Its blooms are each about 3 inches 
long, and it flowers in April. It is one of the 
daintiest of Tulips. 

T. FLAVA is a noble Tulip, and one of the 
latest to flower. It often attains a height of 
close on 8 feet, and has stout stems and 
leaves. The blossoms are each about 5 inches 
in length, with pointed, slightly reflexing 
petals, and of a clear yellow colour. It is 
one of the finest of the Tulip species, very 
strong and free in growth, and of the easiest 
possible culture, and, towering above its fel- 
lows, with the sun shining on its bright 
flowers, it presents a lovely picture. 

T. KAUFMANNIANA holds a foremost posi- 
tion among the many rare and beautiful spe- 
cies of Tulip in cultivation in our gardens 


to-day. It is certainly one of the handsomest 
of the earlier-flowering species. Its broad 


petals reflex considerably, the flowers. often 
attaining a diameter of 5 inches. In colour 
the blossom is creamy-white, while the base 
is golden-orange, this being sometimes barred 
with carmine-red. The buds are externally 
tinted with crimson. It grows to a height of 
about a foot, and is an early bloomer, gene- 
rally flowering in March, and occasionally 
even in February. It is a native of Central 
Asia, and was introduced in 1877. In _ its 
variety aurea the ground-colour is golden- 
yellow. 

T. GREIGI, a native of Turkestan, is one 





cf the most gorgeous of all Tulips. Its large, 
goblet-shaped flowers are brilliant scarlet. 
There is no Tulip that can vie with it in vivid 
colouring. Its broad, glaucous leaves are 
irregularly striped with purple, which gives 
it a distinct character. 

T. KOLPAKOWSKIANA is a pretty species, 
with lanceolate leaves, each 5 inches to a foot 
in length. The flower-buds are pointed, and 


It grows to a height of about 18 inches. 


mountains of Central Bokhara seven years 
ago. It is one of the finest Tulips yet intro- 
duced, and flowered splendidly this year. Its 


immense, cup-shaped blossoms are of an in- | 


tense scarlet, and often measure 6 inches 
across. At the base of the petals there is a 
black blotch. The flower-stem is erect and 
tall, and the glaucous leaves are of great size. 
It is very robust, perfectly hardy, and does 
well in English gardens. 

It is always best to lift the bulbs of Tulip 
species as soon as the foliage dies down, and 
to replant in October. ‘ 

S. W. FIrzHERBERT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Lavender.—I should be very glad if 
you could give me particulars as to Lavender grow- 
ing for scent. What soil is required for it? The «oil 
in my garden is heavy. When is the best time to 
take cuttings? About what price per 100 heads will 
Lavender fetch? Where could I find a market for it? 
—B. C. 

[In growing Lavender, an elevated position, 
with a southern and western exposure, is the 
best. Shelter from the north is also impor- 
tant. The subsoil must be dry during the 
winter, and the surface soil of a calcareous 
nature. Where a loamy soil overlies chalk, 
though this be at a distance of 2 feet from 
the surface, the necessary conditions to suc- 
cess are present. A fairly luxuriant growth 
gives the best crop of spikes, and from such 
a better yield of oil is obtained than from 


small, puny flowers, the result of poor, half- | 


starved land. If the soil is too rich, then a 
too luxuriant growth, which will not stand 
frost, is set up. When it 1s desired to in- 
crease the stock, pieces with three or four 
growths attached are the best. 
slipped off the plants by a sharp downward 
tug, contain a small portion of old wood 
attached to the base, commonly called a heel. 
From this part roots soon spring. If the 
ground is at all poor, a dressing of farmyard 
manure should be dug in previous to plant- 
ing, which can be done in the spring or 
autumn. You had better wait until the 
autumn now, planting as early as you can, 
so as to get the plants established before the 
winter. Any nurseryman can supply you with 
plants. Unless you can grow it in quantity, 
we should advise you to sell it locally.] 


Saxifraga Aizoon rosea.—Among_ the 
Saxifrages which were much admired at the 
recent ‘Temple Show it was noticeable that 
S. Aizoon rosea came in for a good share of 
attention from those who were not ac- 
quainted with its existence before. Its 
bright colour, the graceful character of the 
inflorescence, and the beauty of the rosettes 
of foliage all attracted the public where it 
was exhibited in quantity, such as in the 
pretty rockery from the Craven Nursery. A 
good group was shown in this, and here the 
effect of the bright pink flowers, so unusual, 
although not unique, among the encrusted 
section of Saxifrages was excellent, and 
showed its value for the rockery. It is not 
generally known, however, among the un- 
versed amateurs that the varieties cf Saxi- 
fraga Aizoon are among the most satisfac- 
tory and least troublesome of the encrusted 





These, if | 


pointed | 


I'he leaves are narrow, and the flowers, which | 


ing Tulip, and the earliest of its race to | 


blossoms are faint | 
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make few offsets, and occasionally flower 
themselves to death, but this species makeg 
them freely, and, while blooming profusely, 
does not do so to such an extent that the 
whole of the rosettes flower, which means 
death to these. The cultivation of all the 
varieties of this section is easy in the ex- 
treme, as they will thrive almost anywhere, 





| variety was honoured 


save in dense shade or in moisture. Full 
exposure, with a hard and rather dry soil, 
will suit all, rosea among the number. This 
with an award of 
merit at the Temple Show of 1907, and it 
well deserved this ‘commendation. Mr, 
Reginald Farrer, to whom we probably owe 
its popularity as much as anyone, attributes 
the introduction of the plant to M. Corre- 
von, of Geneva, but seems to have no re- 
cord of its genesis in respect of its being a 
foundling or a seedling raised or selected by 
that Swiss cultivator. Mr. Farrer speaks of 





“é 


its flowers as having ‘‘most lovely deep-pink 


| blossoms without spot or blemish,’ and this— 
|is not too high praise for this charming 
T. TUBERGENIANA was found on the high 


little Saxifrage.—S. ARNOTT. 


Raising Sweet Peas.—I was much inter- 
ested in the perusal of Mr. Crane’s remarks 
on the raising of Sweet Peas, June O5dth, 
page 318. My experience for several seasons, 
and especially this season, confirms his 
conclusion that the cold-frame system is 
not the best. When a fortnight or three 
weeks of cold, sunless weather follows the 


| sowing, the seeds rot instead of germinating ; 


and in a season like the present, when one 
had several times to remove a couple of 
inches of snow from the lights in the morn- 
ing, the results are very disappointing. I 
sowed, about the middle of February, some 
sixty pots, and placed in a cold-frame, and 
plants to seeds are about one to ten. Prim- 
rose Waved and Mrs. Collier (light colour 
soeded varieties) produced not a single plant, 
the whole of the seeds, as subsequent ex- 
amination showed, having rotted off. At the 
end of March, when the weather had changed 
for the better, I sowed, near a 3-foot wall 
facing south, in a row 12 yards long, 150 
seeds in six varieties. In this row there were 
only six blanks. The plants were healthy and 
vigorous, and I have had to pull out scores. 


(from which Mrs. Collier is a sport) I ob- 
tained twenty-five fine plants. I think you will 
agree that the difference in results from the 
two methods of sowing is a striking one. 
Nothing but the low temperature that pre- 
vailed after the seeds were sown can account 
for the wholesale losses in the frame. The 


| soil was good, and the seeds were red-leaded, 
by which latter it was not difficult to find © 


the rotted remains. Further, from twelve 
seeds of Evelyn Hemus I obtained eleven 


satisfactorily.—W. A. M. 


Pyrethrums.—We confess that we are not 
among those who enthuse over Pyrethrums, 
for some reason we cannot explain, but among 
the memories of the best we have seen are 
those in the Langport nursery of Messrs. 
Kelway and Son, who kindly send us a num- 
ber of their best sorts, including the follow- 
ing: —Singles: James Kelway, rich crimson ; 
Ornement, cerise, shaded violet, yellow 
centre; Golconde, crimson; Maurice Hew- 
lett, rose, with white ring round the centre ; 
York and Lancaster rose and white. Doubles: 
Aphrodite, pure white; Empress Queen, 
blush ; Lord Rosebery, carmine-scarlet, large 


/and full; Queen Sophia, flesh ; Queen Alexan- 


dra, a large pure white; and Ivonne Cayeux, 
pale primrose shade, with brighter centre. 


Acanthus Perringi.—This little-known Acan- 
thus is doing well in the garden of Mr. E. A. Bowles, 
at Myddelton House, Waltham Cross, Herts. It is 
not often met with even in gardens where choice 
hardy flowers are cultivated. Growing when in bloom 
to about 3 feet high, it is handsome with its magni- 
ficent foliage and its fine spikes of pink flowers. 
Although scarce in the form of plants in nurseries, 
seeds have been offered this year, and should make a 
convenient method of raising a stock of this pretty, 
hardy Acanthad.—8S. ARNOTT. 





Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price ls. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
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MANURING OUTSIDE VINE BORDERS. 


WHEN outside borders have been made seve- 
ral years, and are partly exhausted, it is 
necessary to feed the roots from the surface 
if good results are wished for. Some grewers 
prefer to supply whatever stimulants are re- 
quired in the shape of artificial manure when 
top-dressing the borders, either in the 
autumn or spring months. This is either 
mixed with the new compost or strewed on the 
surface of the border after the inert and 
worn-out surface has been removed, and the 
new compost placed over it. Others rely on 
liquid-manure, which, although a safe and 
excellent stimulant, cannot be used in alJl sea- 
sons alike, or during a wet season, for in- 
stance, when artificial watering is unneces- 
sary for outside borders. Under these cir- 
cumstances it would be unwise to make use 
of liquid when the Vines require feeding, and 
it is then that the value of artificial manures 
becomes apparent. A chemical manure 
sprinkled on the surface of the border while 
rain is falling is quickly dissolved and washed 
in, and at once becomes available as a plant 
food. Many, myself included, prefer to 
apply stimulants in this way, giving them in 
small doses and at two or three different 
times, according to the development at which 
the Grapes have arrived. My own practice 
is to remove the winter covering of long straw 
when a house is about to be started, and 
apply a dressing of an artificial manure at 
the rate of 2 lb. per square yard. This is 
lightly forked in, and the border covered 
again. The next application is given after 
the Grapes have set, and the final one after 
the berries have finished stoning, this time, 
and also in the last-mentioned instance, at 
the rate of 1 lb. per square yard of border 
surface. As the first dressing generally takes 
place early in the season, the surface of the 
border is sufficiently moist to dissolve the 
ingredients, and the spring rains carry it 
down. In some seasons watering has to be 
done, but when the soil is found sufficiently 
moist when tested, water is withheld at the 
time of applying the manure. As numbers 
of young roots are found feeding near the 
surface when the third dressing takes place, 
the manure is simply mixed with the loose 
surface soil by raking it backwards and for- 
wards with a wocden rake, this also securing 
an even distribution. At the time of apply- 
ing the manure the second time, the amount 
of covering on the border is considerably 
reduced, and about the middle of May a fur- 
ther reduction takes place, so that only suffi- 
cient remains to form a mulch. Through 
this the rays of the sun have free play, and 
the border becomes warmed down to the 
drainage. 

With regard to manures suited for the 
purpcse under consideration, there are many 
sold at the present day which are carefully 
prepared, but which, unfortunately, are not 
suited to all soils alike. There is no ques- 
tion that the safest plan to adopt is to have 
a sample of soil analysed before using chem1- 
eal manures when there is any doubt in the 
matter, and then a manure containing the 
elements which the soil may be lacking can 
be compounded to meet the case. When a 
man is thoroughly acquainted with the nature 
of the soil he has to deal with, he knows 
which chemical to withhold and which to 
apply, but when the opposite is the case it is 
far safer to adopt the advice given above than 
to apply a manure and trust to chance as to 
the results. Ee 


Cherry Bigarreau de Schreken.—I have 
for some years given the above a trial for 
early work, and find it one of the best of the 
early Bigarreau type. For forcing it is a 
very fine kind, and bears a large shining black 
fruit, and the quality is of the best. For 
open walls it is equally good, but to do it 
justice a warm southern aspect and not too 
heavy soil are desirable as the roots like to be 
near the surface, and when given plenty of 
food in the way of a mulch as soon as the 
fruit is set, the trees give enormous fruits. 
For unheated houses this is one of the best 
varities I know, and as it bears very freely 





from spurs it can be grown in a limited 














space.—G. [Some very handsome fruits of this 
Cherry were noted in the collection of fruit 
staged at the meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, on June 8th, by Mr. Gibson, 
gardener to the Duke of Portland, Welbeck 
Abbey. —ED. ] 





MILDEW ON STRAWBERRIES. 
THOSE who grow a large quantity of Straw- 
berries in pots are often much handicapped 
by having their plants injured by mildew, 
and as it greatly disfigures the fruit, the best 
preventive, I find, is to check its ravages in 
the early stages, as when once allowed free 
play it spreads alarmingly if not arrested. 
I find the safest remedy is to dust the plants 
over with fine sulphur as they are introduced 
into their fruiting quarters, taking each plant 
separately and dusting the undersides of the 
foliage. No doubt with a lot of plants it is a 
tedious process, but a necessary one, and one 
that pays in the end. I saw this done lately 
at a large grower’s who grows thousands for 
market, and in one house alone he had over 
a thousand plants with ripe fruit in splendid 
condition without a trace of mildew, and he 
informed me that it was a great saving of 
labour to dress the plants when first intro- 
duced. Everyone who forces President 
knows how liable it is to mildew, even under 
the best of treatment. JI have taken the pre- 
caution to dip the plants, also to syringe 
with sulphur, but prefer the dusting over at 
the early start and find it gives the best re- 
sults. In badly ventilated houses some plants 
suffer so from mildew, that it is best to guard 
against it by greater attention to the ventila- 
tion. I find frames are often more trouble- 
some than any houses, and as the cultivator is 
often obliged to utilise for Strawberries many 
houses and frames containing other plants 
that it is difficult to air properly, it is best 
to grow those kinds least subject to the 
disease. In some instances the pipes may be 
painted over, and to a certain extent the 
disease be checked, but it cannot always be 
accomplished owing to the injury to bloom 
and other causes. In frames mildew is more 
difficult to deal with, especially if the late 
plants are planted out. So far I have found 
the best remedy is to go over the plants singly 
and dust them over carefully by taking the 
foliage in one hand and dusting with the 
other, keeping the plants on the dry side for 
a short time. This should be done before the 
plants come into bloom. Mildew often 
attacks the plants at a later pericd after the 
fruit is set, so that more care is necessary to 
prevent disfigurement of the fruit, and in an 
airy house syringing with a special prepara- 
tion of sulphur, afterwards with clear water, 
will check it. It is also a safe plan to 
thoroughly syringe over all woodwork, walls, 
and stages, especially after a crop has been 
gathered and before introducing a fresh 
batch, using some sulphur and warm water 
for the purpose. Brae: 





LAYERING STRAWBERRIES. 


As the aim of the Strawberry-forcer is to 
give his plants as long a season of growth 
as pessible, it follows that layering must be 
done early. As soon, therefore, as the run- 
ners are in a fit condition, no time should be 
lost in getting them layered, and in the short 
interval between now and the time of actually 
carrying out the work, the necessary number 
of pots should be prepared. Something must 
also be provided for holding the runners firm 
until roots are emitted. Good-sized pebbles 
or pieces of stone will answer well if care is 
taken when watering not to disturb the pots. 
Pegs are undoubtedly the best means to em- 
ploy to fix the runners securely to the soil, 
and the required number of these may be 
eut in a short time from old Birch-brooms. 
Where Bracken abounds, any quantity of 
pegs can be cut without much trouble, as 
one single, well-developd frond will often 
furnish a dozen pegs, which will be found 
quite strong enough for this purpose. It is 
also a good plan to prepare them a day or so 
beforehand, and lay them out in the sun to 
dry, when they become hard, and will stand 
a considerable amount of pressure. 

Many growers prefer to layer direct into 
the fruiting-pots, while others favour layering 
into 8-inch pots, shifting the runners so soon 





as they become well rooted. The great ob- 
jection to the first-mentioned method is that, 
owing to the pots standing on the ground 
until the runners are sufficiently rooted, the 
soil is apt to become infested with worms. 
Once the worms become established in this 
way it is a difficult matter to dislodge them, 
although many may, perhaps, be got rid of 
by knocking the plants out of the pots and 
tapping the balls. When the runners are 
layered into small pots worms are not 80 
troublesome, or, if they have effected a lodg- 
ment, the small quantity of soil contained 
in the pots enables their being dispelled with 
little difficulty. I favour the use of small 
pots for this very reason, and, by keeping a 
eareful look-out when shifting the plants into 
the fruiting-pots, it is seldom that worms are 
troublesome. After potting, the plants are 
stood on a hard gravel walk which has been 
well dusted with soot, and with this and the 
solid base afforded by the gravel, it is’ sel- 
dom that worms gain an entrance to the pots. 
Equally as good results are obtained by the 
one method as the other, and whicheyer is 
approved of, the pots of the requisite num- 
ber and size should be got ready, as well as 
the compost. ‘The pots in all cases slould be 
thoroughly clean, and the larger-sized ones 
earefully drained, with a little fresh soot 
sifted over the crocks afterwards. For the 
smaller-sized pots, whether a crock is placed 
over the hole or a piece of turfy loam matters 
but little, although in the latter case it means 
a slight saving of time when the transferring 
of the plants to the larger-sized pots takes 
place. This done, the preparation of the 
compost is important. Soils vary so much 
in character, that it is a difficult matter to lay 
down any hard-and-fast rule as to their 
treatment and preparation. Some loams 
possess sufficient stamina when used alone to 
grow and perfect fine plump crowns; others 
need the addition of thoroughly decayed 
manure, or some may be so light that a fair 
percentage of pounded clay must be added 
to render them sufficiently heavy to grow 
the Strawberry successfully. In all cases 
where the addition of manure is necessary, 
it is far better to make use of a fair pro- 
portion of bone-meal than to use solid manure 
to excess. The soil in each case should, 
therefore, be dealt with on its merits, and be 
prepared accordingly. One thing cannot be 
too strongly insisted on, and that is the com- 
post should always be in a fairly dry state, 
because, firm potting being so necessary, if 
too moist, the ramming would soon reduce it 
to a pasty condition. It is always advisable, 
especially when bone-meal is used, to mix 
the compost some two or three weeks in ad- 
vance. 





The last of the Apple crop of 1808.—Last 
year’s Apple crop having been a plentiful 
one, and the fruits, furthermore, having been 
endowed with the requisite essentials so 
necessary to ensure their keeping soundly for 
a long period, no difficulty whatever has been 
experienced in maintaining a continuous 
supply, not only through the winter months, 
but until the beginning of June. The supply 
came to an end (to be precise) on June 10th, 
so that, commencing with the early varieties 
at the latter end of August, and finishing 
with the late ones on the date named, Apples 
have been in almost daily use for a period 
embracing rather more than nine months— 
not a bad record for English-grown produce. 
The varieties which brought the season to a 
close were Northern Greening and that fine 
old sort, Norfolk Beefing. A tree some 
20 feet in height of the latter sort bore an 
excellent crop of very fine fruit last year, 
and which equalled that gathered from 
younger trees in every respect. As a rule, 
the older tree usually takes a season in which 
to recoup after bearing, but, to my surprise, 
it promises to afford an equally good return 
again this year. I have observed the same 
thing with regard to many other varieties, 
the trees of which, in a general way, bear 
every other year only. Northern Greening 
very seldom fails to yield abundant crops, 
and the trees are again well laden. My latest 
dessert varieties are Old Nonpareil, Lord 
Burleigh, and Scarlet Nonpareil, all of 
which kept in splendid condition.—A. W. 
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BEES. 


ROBBER BEES. 

I HAD two flourishing hives of bees, established for 
some years. Last summer a neighbour started seven 
or eight hives in a garden close to mine. His bees 
attacked and killed mine, carrying off all the honey. 
I should like to start a new colony, in three hives, 
but am afraid lest the marauders should return and 
again destroy my bees, and should be grateful for 
any information that would help me to guard against 
another catastrophe.—A. M. B. 

[Whenever the weather is open and honey 
scarce, bees are prone to rob one another, 
and will rob an adjoining hive just as soon 
as one at a distance. Very great care should 
always be taken not to spill honey or syrup 
about the hives, as this may start robbing. 
With regard to your case, the fact that you 
suffered from robbing last season does not of 
necessity mean that you would do so this. 
Start some more hives if you desire to, and 
then keep a watch to check robbing should 
it be started at any time. The stronger your 
stocks are the better they are able to guard 
their stores. The usual indications of rob- 
bing are a good deal of excitement about the 
entrance of the hive attacked, a few bees ac- 
tually fighting, with some dead and dying 
upon the ground near the entrance. When 
any signs of robbing are seen, narrow the en- 
trance so that but one bee can enter at a 
time, which gives to the attacked bees the 
chance of properly defending themselves by 
killing off intruders as they enter one at a 
time. In addition to this, spray and paint 
about the entrance to the hive with a solution 
of carbolic acid, twenty parts of water to 
one of the acid, or dredge carbolic powder 
upon the intruders early in the morning. 
When the entrance is so narrowed give a 
little ventilation over the feed-hole, and on 
each night that an attack has been made 
remove any dead bees from the narrow 
passage-way.—J. T. Bixp.] 


Uncapping honey-cells.—On examining my bee- 
hive, I find there is a lot of honey not eaten, Can the 
bees get at it without uncapping it? The hive is very 
strong, so I have just put a super on. Is that right? 
As there is plenty of honey sealed up, is there any 
need to feed?—R. P. ROGER. 

[With a very strong stock, there is not the 
slightest necessity to uncap the honey-cells. 
In the case of a weak stock it is sometimes 
advisable to uncap early in the spring, but 
as late as this even weak stocks are capable 
of feeding themselves without falling back 
upon the stores. No; there is no necessity 
to feed with honey in the hive. With strong 
stocks supers are mostly on by this, but the 
exact time to super is when honey is coming 
in and there is but little storage for it in 
the body of the hive, for bees only take to 
fill the supers when there is lack of room 
below. At this season a strong stock should 
require the major portion of the hive body 
for brood. If there is much honey there, 
therefore, remove a full comb, spread out the 
brood in the centre, and introduce a frame 
fitted with brood foundation. If there is a 
skilled bee-keeper in the neighbourhood, he 
would willingly advise you, we feel sure.— 


J. T. BIRD.] 





POULTRY. 


Poultry Post-mortems.—We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.8., 110, Icknield-street, Bir- 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre- 
vious to death, also how the birds have been fed 
and any other information :ikely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 


White Wyandotte chicken (J/rs. Mowatt). 
—This chicken was perfectly healthy, but 
death appears to have been due to suffocation, 
which might easily happen in the case of a 
newly-hatched chicken such as this by the 
mother getting one of her toes across its 
neck.—JOHN I’REEMAN. 


Cross-bred hen (A. ©. Pahillips).—The 
cause of death here was tubercular lung 











disease, and I think there must be some here- 
ditary taint in your stock. The best plan 
will be to give them change of ground and 
of food, and let them have a tonic in their 
drinking-water.—J. FREEMAN. 

Buff hen (‘‘Aé Sea’’).—This was a clear 
case of diseased liver—not at all unusual with 
hens that have been brooding chickens. Treat 


all your poultry for that complaint, as I | 


judge that you have been overfeeding. Stop 
giving bread—it is bad for fowls.—J. I"REE- 
MAN. 

White Leghorn cockerel (J/iss Rowan).— 
The cause of death was acute inflammation 
of the intestines, due, apparently, to some 
irritant poison; but what the nature of the 
poison was only a complete analysis would 
reveal. You had better write to me again if 
you have any more losses.—JOHN FREEMAN. 

Minorca hen (‘‘ Amateur’’).—The hen was 
egg-bound, owing, as it seems to me, to her 
organs being cased in fat through over-feeding 
and the use of ‘‘spices.’’ It passes my un- 
derstanding how anybody can hope to get 
better laying results out of a breed like the 
Minorea, especially at this time of year, by 
giving them condiments. Stop spices alto- 
gether, and reduce the food allowance, unless 
you wish to have further losses.—JOHN I*REE- 
MAN. 

Canary (Miss Thring).—The cause of this 
canary’s death was syncope—heart failure— 
and this may have been due to fright. As 
you suggest, the fact of pea-fowls having just 
been put into the aviary is sufficient to ac- 
eount for an occurrence of this sort. »The 


bird was healthy otherwise.—JOHN IF REE- | 


MAN. 


Canary (Miss HZ. N.).—The canary had | 


congestion of the liver. You do not tell me 
how it was fed, nor do you give any informa- 
tion to enable me to advise as to whether 
your general management was correct; but 
if you have any more, I should advise you 
to give them plenty of green food and to add 
a saline tonic to their drinking-water.—JOHN 
FREEMAN, 





BIRDS. 


Canary unhealthy (Parkstone). — The 
bird’s liver is affected, and you should treat 
as follows: House in a roomy cage that is of 
good length, the longer the better, and give 
it the run of the room as frequently as pos- 
sible. Procure two ounces of canary food, 
take it to a chemist, and ask him to mix with 
it a scruple of “grey powder.’ Keep the 
mixture dry in tin or bottle, and mix as re- 
quired with a little warm water into a 
stiff paste. Give as much as will he on a 
shilling to the bird every other day, and 
continue the allowance until the whole is 
finished. The bird must be forced to eat the 
above by the withholding of all other food 
for the time being. Also give it two drops 
of castor-oil once a week so long as the medi- 
cated food is being given. Give also regu- 
lavly a little ripe fruit in season. In other 
respects feed as before. We regret that we 
go to press too far in advance to permit of 
this reply appearing in the issue for the 
week following the date of your posting the 
query.—J. T. Brrp. 

Canary, death of (Mrs. Gethin).—The cause ot 
the death of your canary was apoplexy, partially 
due, no doubt, to the recent hot weather. The bird 
was in very good condition in other respects, and 
being a nice bird, we are sorry for your loss just at 
breeding time. Have your birds plenty of freshly 
gathered green stuff, and are your cages hung where 
plenty of fresh air, without draught, is available?— 
J. T. BIRD. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Workmen’s compensation (H. Z. JV.).—l 
do not think you need worry yourself about 
the matter. The point in the case you have 
been reading about was whether death re- 
sulted from the heart failure or from the 
accident. If a man is taken ill with, say, 
giddiness, whilst up a ladder, and he falls 
down, and, in falling, kills or seriously in- 
jures himself, compensation would be re- 
coverable. Besides, the insurance company 
in such an event would be fighting your case 
for you, and if there should be any liability 





established, it would fall on them, not on 
you. —BARRISTER. 


Nuisance caused by neighbour’s boys 
(Rosarian).—No man is entitled to allow his 
children to do wilful damage to his neigh- 
bour’s property, and I should have thought 
that, upon complaint being made, this gentle- 
man would have taken immediate steps to put 
a stop to the annoyance and damage com- 
plained of. As he has not done so, the only 
thing that remains is for you to institute 
legal proceedings, and in order to do so satis- 
factorily, you require the assistance of a 
solicitor. I can only advise you, therefore, 
to see one and place the matter in his hands, 
—BARRISTER. 


Wages of gardener during illness (Oaks). 
—When a servant is ill and unable to per- 
form the duties he has undertaken his em- 
ployer must continue to pay his wages, the 
law presuming that the servant, though 
willing, is unable to perform his part of the 
contract of service. The master, therefore, 
remains lable until the contract has been 
properly terminated, co that all an employer 
can do is to give the servant proper notice to 
leave, and then he will only remain lable for 
wages up to the time of the expiration of that 
notice. You see, the failure of the servant 
to perform his part of the contract is not due 
to negligence or default or misconduct, any 
of which (but not mere physical incapacity) 
would suffice to avoid the agreement of ‘ser- 
vice without any notice whatever.—BaAR- 
RISTER. 


HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. | 


Outdoor garden.—The recent rains have 
much improved the garden. It has been 


good weather for thinning annuals and 
transplanting anything which requires 
more space for growth. Those who 
have not sown biennials or perenrials 


should do so at once, as the seeds will soon 
germinate now, and later sown plants are not 
of much use for next season’s flowering. 
Pansies and Violas which have become 
straggling in habit may have the long shoots 
pegged down, and if a little topdressing is 
given, new roots will form, and the plants 
will continue flowering all the summer. 
Sweet Peas, which were planted thinly and 
are well nourished with a mulch and liquid- 
manure at suitable intervals, are producing 
fine, long-stalked flowers. The flowers are 
very beautiful for table decoration, but soon 
fade out of water. They are useless for 
bouquet work on that account. Those who 
want fine Roses must thin the buds, and there 
is another advantage obtained by thinning 
now. There will be a better succession if 
the plants are relieved of some of the load. 
Keep a close look-out for maggots, and re- 
move them promptly. Thin the shoots of 
standard Briers intended for budding. 
of the earliest shoots may be budded by the 
end of the month if the bark works freely. 


Some. 


If mildew appears, dress with sulphur om 
syringe with liver of sulphur, one ounce to. 


three gallons of water. Train climbers, espe- 
cially those of annual duration. Stake Carna- 
tions and Pinks. 


Fruit garden.—Where the 


Gooseberry-_ 


bushes are very heavily laden the berries | 


should be thinned, as green 
can be bottled for winter use, and others can 


Gooseberries | 


be used for tarts and puddings or made into | 


wine. 


used either alone or with 


mixed 


Rhubarb is abundant now, and can be | 
Goose- | 


berries; but Rhubarb should not be pulled | 


too severely or the crop will be smaller next | 


year. Plums on walls should be thinned, 


both 


heavily laden. All foreright shoots left to form 


| 


the young wood and also the fruits, if | 


spurs should be shortened back to four leaves. | 
Wherever there is room on the wall to train | 


in another branch, select a well placed shoot 
for the purpose. It is well to permit stone 
fruits, especially 
new themselves in this way. Plums on north 
aspects often bear heavier crops than on 
better aspects, because the spring frosts are 
less injurious on the north side of the wall, 
since the sun does not shine on that side, 
and it is the sun rather than the frost which 
does the mischief. We have had another 


Plums and Apricots, to re- | 


| 
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| apell of cold north winds, but, so far, I think 
'those fruits which are set and swelling are 
-safe. The rains have come right for the 
| Strawberry and fruit crops generally. Select 
runners for forcing, and layer them either 
into small pots or on to mounds of good soil 
placed in convenient places. Place a top- 
dressing of manure or rich compost over the 
roots of Apples on the Paradise and Pears on 
the Quince. The Pears on the Quince must 
/haye support, and a mulch of manure, with 
an occasional watering in dry weather, will be 
very helpful. It is no uncommon thing for 
Pears, from want of nourishment on _ the 
Quince, to cast off all the blossoms and young 
fruit. 

Vegetable garden.—The weather is now 
very suitable for planting out winter greens 
or anything else it is necessary to transplant. 
Beet may be transplanted, if carefully done, 
and the tap root placed straight in the 
ground. I have generally found transplanted 
roots better shaped than others not moved. 
They are not usually so coarse or rough. If 
carefully done, pretty well all kinds of plants 
may bo transplanted during a showery time. 
Late Broccoli is very often planted after 
Strawberries, and the planting may be de- 
layed till the end of July if the little plants 
are moved, when ready, 6 inches apart. Late 
‘Broccoli does well after Strawberries, as the 
land is firm and the growth hard, and frost 
does not injure the plants in winter when 
the stems have been built up firmly. Marrows 
fare growing freely now, and the shoots should 
be pegged out and the longest stopped. A 
mulch of littery manure will be useful. 
Celery may be planted as fast as_ the 
jtrenches are ready. Where land is scarce, 
and a good deal of Celery required, two rows 
may be planted in each trench, and a lot of 
useful Celery for cooking can be grown on 
ithe bed system, which is simply making a 
trench 6 feet or so wide and planting the 
Celery in rows across the trenches. Earthing 
up or blanching may be done by using paper 
collars, or paper of any kind will do. To grow 
good Celery the plants should be grown with- 
out a check. Make a good sowing of Turnips, 
also Lettuces and Endives. 


Conservatory.—Arum Lilies have now 
finished growth, and are outside ripening, and 
the process may be finished by laying the pots 
on their side, as the crowns always flower 
better after a rest. in a dry condition. 
When the rest is finished or, say, early in 
August for the first batch, shake out and 
break up the old plants. I have sometimes 
left a part of the stock to go without re- 
potting, and if well nourished they flower 
well, and the flowers come early. I have 
given up the planting-out system, as it entails 
nore labour, and the resting system produces 
more flowers. Though I do not plant out 
Arums, I thing such things as scarlet Salvias, 
Kupatoriums, and part of the stock of 
Solanums will be planted out. It often be- 
»omes a question of saving labour, and in 
hese times of high rates and taxes economy 
nust be studied. We shall soon have to de- 
dend upon retarded Lilies, so far at least as 
‘egards the trumpet Lilies, under glass; 
yut other Lilies of the lancifolium and other 
sections, if grown cool, will be in stock for 
some time. These Lilies now seem to have 
come a necessity, and, of course, they are 
nuch cheaper than they were; but it is a 
nistake to buy cheap Lily bulbs, as the case 
‘ontains so many wasters which do not 
lower or the flowers are too poor to do any- 
hing with. I suppose badly grown or imma- 
ure bulbs are rushed off to meet the demand 
or cheap stuff, and cheap things are often 
he dearest in the end. In the matter of giy- 
ng liquid manure, nearly every plant whilst 
naking and perfecting flower-buds and ex- 
sanding them can be improved by a careful 
‘ourse of stimulants, which may consist of 
liluted soot in a clear state, animal 
nanure soaked in a tub or tank, and the use 
if chemical manures. Good results in careful 
tands have been obtained from all of these. 
Soot is good to begin with, but the finishing 
Ouches may be given with something else, 
uch as sulphate of ammonia, which causes a 
ush at the finish. This house is very gay 
‘ow with unforced plants, such as Fuchsias, 
Segonias, Calceolarias, Sweet Peas in tubs, 





and the last of the Spirzeas. Heliotropes are 
also very good and sweet, and Hydrangeas are 
very good and numerous. Schizanthuses 
have been, and still are, very beautiful. 

Stove.—The Eucharis Lily is not quite so 
much thought of as it was, but it is still use- 
ful for making wreaths and for other floral 
decorations. It flowers best when the bulbs 
have filled the pots, and we do not generally 
repot till the pots are quite crowded; then, of 
course, the bulbs must b2 divided and started 
afresh. It is not generally necessary to break 
up all the plants in stock at the same time, 
and by a judicious system of resting by cool 
treatment at suitable intervals a succession 
of blossoms can be obtained pretty well all 
the year, as after resting no plant that I 
know responds more readily to warmth, espe- 
cially if accompanied by some stimulant in 
the water. Good specimens of Allamandas 
will soon be very bright. It is usual to train 
these plants so that the flowers are brought 
to a face. The exhibitor of stove and green- 
house plants finds the Allamandas very use- 
ful. Do watering in the morning, and give a 
further look round during the day. 


The second crop of Figs.—The first crop, 
where the trees are forced, will now be ripe 
or ripening. Usually the White Marseilles 
comes first, and close behind come the Brown 
Turkey and other varieties. During the 
maturing of the first crop, the second will be 
forming on the young wood of the current 
season. The second crop is usually more pro- 
lific than the first. I have known cases, where 
the system of early forcing was carried out 
largely, in which the first crop was ignored 
altogether. The trees were grown in pots and 
tubs, and were pruned rather hard back in 
the autumn, and, when heat was applied in 
January, the trees burst into growth. The 
young wood was thinned and stopped when 
about five leaves were made, and in a short 
time a young fruit appeared in the axil of 
every lesf, the crop being remarkable, and 
not much behind the usual time of ripening. 
In this case there was no second crop. <A suc- 
cessional crop was obtained from trees 
planted out and others on the walls. A very 
great deal can be done with Figs in pots, and 
something more might be done with other 
varieties. Some fresh kinds have been in- 
troduced, but it does not appear that much 
is being done with them. Somewhere about 
three dozen varieties are catalogued, and it 
might be worth while to try them on a rather 
large scale where there are wall space and 
room to grow a collection in pots. 


Ripening Tomatoes.—There will be 
warmth enough from sun-heat now, and the 
fruit hardly pays for fire-heat at this season 
—in point of fact, it is not necessary. As 
soon as the fruits begin to ripen, a reduction 
may be made in the foliage. This may in 
some cases be carried too far, but the fruits 
colour better when the bottom leaves are 
shortened back to the second pair of leaflets. 
When the foliage has been reduced, any 
nourishment given acts more freely upon the 
fruits, and they swell faster. A mulch of 
manure is a great help, and saves labour in 
watering, and the roots work upwards into 
the manure, and the benefit is great. The 
fruits sometimes crack if the plants are oyer- 
watered and the ventilation deficient. Leave 
a little air on all night. Stuffiness in the 
inside atmosphere may bring on disease. If 
the white-fly appears, vaporise on two alter- 
nate evenings and repeat if necessary. 


Late vinery. — Keep the sub - laterals 
pinched back, so that the main leaves may 
have room for full development, as on these 
depends the future of the crop. The final 
thinning of the berries will now have been 
done. Healthy Vines, with roots as near the 
surface as they ought to be, will produce 
more bunches of Grapes than can be left on 
if justice is to be done, It is difficult to say 
what should constitute a crop of Grapes, as 
so much depends upon the condition of the 
Vines and the nourishment given to them. 
It used to be considered that one pound of 
Grapes per foot run of rod was a fair crop, 
but much more can be done if the Vines are 
in good condition at the roots and reasonable 
nourishment given. If Vines or any other 
tree or plant is persistently overloaded, any 








practical man will notice it, and be in a posi- 
tion to check this tendency to overload. 
Some men are weak enough to ignore the 
usual symptoms of exhaustion till trouble 
comes, 


Winter-flowering Carnations.—Those in- 
tended for flowering only in winter should be 
pinched back to induce more breaks and more 
flower-stems. If permitted to run up, they 
will be weak, and flowers will be fewer. The 
manure used for Carnations should not be of 
too stimulating a character, as very soft 
growth will not ripen sufficiently to flower 
well, and will be more subject to disease. 
There are special manures, which contain 
more building-up matter and less ammonia, 
and firm wood produces the best flowers. 
Ventilation now is a very important point. 
The plants will be better in a cold-frame or 
pit with lights off, but kept handy if heavy 
rain comes. The frames even then should 
never be closed. Old plants should be 
planted out for the purpose of layering, as 
layers always make good plants. Keep a 
close look-out for maggots and fungus, and 
use the proper remedies, 

K. Hoppay. 





THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


June 28th.—Things in the flower garden 
are now growing freely, and there has been 
a good deal of pegging, staking, and tying to 
do, which must not be neglected. “Pinks, 
Pzeonies, and Roses are now making a good 
show and producing many flowers for cutting. 
The Old Double White Rocket is a favourite 
with many. We generally cut it down after 
flowering, and, when it breaks, divide and 
replant in fresh position. To keep the birds 
from the fruit, nets have been used. 

June 29th.—Plums on walls have been gone 
over, and the young shoots shortened back 
to four leaves, leaving a well-placed shoot 
occasionally to be trained in. ‘These young 
shoots increase the fertility of the tree, as 
the blessoms, lying close to the wall, are more 
sheltered from frost. A few trees of late 
Gooseberries and Red and White Currants 
have been matted up for late use. We have 
kept Red Currants on the north side of the 
wall under hexagon netting till November, 
when they come in with the autumn-bearing 
Raspberries. 

June 30th.—We want a good many Straw- 
berry plants for forcing and planting, and 
an effort is being made to secure stock as 
soon as possible. We are trying a few new 
varieties, but have not yet discarded Sir J. 
Paxton. Planted out more Broccoli, Cauli- 
flowers, etc. Lettuces and Endives are sown 
fortnightly now. We must have good salads, 
and sometimes the plants are sown, thinning 
and not transplanting them. The ridges be- 
tween the Celery trenches generally grow 
good Lettuces. 

July i1st.—Daffodils have been lifted, and 
laid in a frame to dry. They will be sorted 
over later and replanted, for the most part, 
during August and September, beginning 
with the early-flowering varieties first. 
Sowed Intermediate and Brompton Stocks. 
Prepared cutting-bed in a frame in a shady 
position, as there are many things among 
hardy plants and shrubs that will strike well 
now, and when the bed is ready, there is 
always a place for them. 

July 2nd.—Budding is being done among 
ornamental trees, and Roses will all be 
operated on. The sap runs freely now. Top- 
dressed Cucumbers in frames. The frames 
are gone over every week to stop shoots and 
do the necessary thinning. Made a last sow- 
ing of early Peas on a sunny spot. All Pea- 
peds are gathered quite green, to give a 
chance to the second crop, which comes when 
pods are not allowed to get old. 

July 8rd.—Routine work fills up most of 
our time now. Sowed French Beans on a 
warm border. Shall plant a frame with 
French Beans a little later, the lights to be 
kept off for a time. The Pears on walls have 
been thinned, all deformed specimens being 
removed, Plums were thinned earlier, and 
are now growing fast. Morello Cherries have 
been netted up, as we want to keep them as 
long as we can. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are tnserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Eprror of GARDENING, 17, L’wrnival-street, Holborn, 
London, B.C, Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pouruisner.” The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on w separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their comnuurication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 





Naming flowevs, shrubs, ete.—Fair examples | 


of. each. subject—not.more than four in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and jruit—if 
to’ be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


_ The Ground Elder (C.).—The weed of which you 
send a leaf and call Bishop’s Weed is in the south 
known as Ground Elder. In a garden it is a terrible 
pest. There is no way of getting rid of it than by 
trenching it out, and continually cutting it off with a 
sharp hoe so soon as it appears through the ground. 

Feeding plants (J. C.).—Weak liquid-manure 
made with guano, 1 Ib. to 10 gallons of water, will 
do plants in pots good if given once or twice a week. 
It is good practice to vary the manure used, some- 
times guano, sometimes.soot, at others, horse-drop- 
pings, or sheeps’, or fowls’ dung, as plants pre“er a 
change. But between liquid-manure waterings give 
clear water also. 

The Peach-leaved Bellflower (Campanula persi- 
cifolia) (S. Fitton).—This is a true perennial, bearing 
cup-shaped flowers, each 2 inches across, in July and 
Auguet. There are also double forms. Plants occa- 
sionally divided and grown in rich soil give fine crops 
of bloom. Are you quite sure about the name of 
your plant? It may be Campanula pyramidalis, 
which is best treated as a biennial, as from seedling 
plants well grown the first year the finest flower- 
stems rise. 

Lilium auratum (W.).—Your Liliums in pots in 
a greenhouse have grown tall because you have kept 
them too far from the light, and therefore they have 
become drawn. You cannot remedy this, for even if 
they be in small pots, and you shift them into rather 
larger ones, you cannot lower the stems above 
2 inches. You had better fix small but tall sticks or 
Bamboo-rods to your Lilies to support them, and get 
them out into as much light as you can furnish. If 
you grow them another year keep them near the 
glass. 

Asparagus plumosus turning brown (R.).— 
It is most probable that your Asparagus plant is 
suffering from too low a temperature. You do not 
say where you are growing it. Also, if in a pot, the 
roots may be cramped and starved. As a rule, the 
climbing form of plumosus needs ample root room, 
and does best planted out into a border or bed, or 
given a good-sized pot. Plants against the back wall 
of a greenhouse put out into a narrow but deep 
border will make strong growth. If you repot, give 
it a much larger one, but do not cut down old 
growth until new ones break up. 


Lilies of the Valley not flowering well (R.). 
—Your bed of Lilies of the Valley which produces 
quantities of leaves in a thick mass but no flowers, 
is, presumably, overcrowded with roots. When the 
leaves have died down take the roots up, dig the bed, 
adding plenty of well-rotted manure and replant, 
placing the strongest crowns about 13 inches or 
2 inches apart, and planting the weaker in a reserve 
bed. A mulching of old hot-bed manure, just as the 
spikes are showing through the ground, will impart 
vigour to the plants, as will an occasional watering 
with weak liquid-manure. If well attended to in the 
matter of watering and feeding, a bed in the sun 
should give as good results as one in the shade. 


Limnanthes Douglasi (H. S.).—This is the 
name of the plant, specimens of which you send. It 
is a vigorous hardy annual from California, there also 
being a pure white variety. Few annuals are hardier, 
severe winters not injuring it. It will thrive in poor 
soil as well.as in ordinary garden soil. It very often 
sows itself on light soils, and gives no further 
trouble, as has evidently happened in your case. If 
wanted for a special purpose in the spring, then it 
may be sown in boxes in the autumn or in the open 
ground; for flowering in summer, sow in the spring. 
Judging from the specimen of sand you send, we 
should not trouble about it. It is of very little 
value. 

Tree-Pzonies a failure (EZ.).—The buds of Tree- 
Peonies, if caught by spring frosts or subjected to 
biting winds in their early stages of growth, often 
fail to expand. We have, this year, seen many speci- 
mens that, owing to these causes, have not produced 
a single perfect blossom. If planted in exposed posi- 


tions, even in the south-west of England, Tree- 
Peonies often suffer in this manner, while bushes 


growing in sheltered corners perfect their bloom with- 
out hindrance. It is wise to give Ponies a certain 
amount of natural protection, planting them in posi- 
tions where a screen of shrubs may shield them from 
bitter winds from the north or east, and where a 
certain amount of shelter may be afforded by deci- 
duous trees without the ground in which they are 
planted being impoverished by the roots of either 
the trees or shrubs. 

Fraxinella (Dictamnus Fraxinella) (Mrs. W. Ros- 
coe).—This is the name of the plant specimens of 
which you send. It is a favourite old plant, and 
there is also a white form. It does best in light 
soil, and is propagated by seeds sown as soon as ripe, 


| You may also dust the Vines with sulphur. 
let the Vines or the house be damped more than | 





or by the fleshy roots cut into lengths in spring. 
These root cuttings form good plants much more 
quickly than seedlings. 

FRUIT. 


Mildewed Vines (W.).—As your vinery is, we 


| presume, heated by pipes or a flue, get sulphur and 
| mix it well with some half dissolved soft-soap—say, 


1 |b. of the former and 1 lb. of the latter. When the 


| sulphur is well incorporated with the soap, add a 


gallon or so of boiling water, and well mix it, then 
with a brush coat over the pipes or flue, which should 
have been made hot. Do this in the evening and 
shut the house up close. Repeat it two nights later. 
Do not 


needful, also do not allow cold draughts to be 
created. No doubt the roots of the Vines have got 
into poor soil, and next winter it would be wise to 
lift them and replant shallow, adding some fresh 
loam, wood-ashes, and crushed bones. 


Black Currant-mite (A.).—Although the swollen 
buds on your Black Currant branches have become 
somewhat dried, we have little doubt but that they 
present a very bad case of Currant-mite. The mite is 
a tiny white creature, hardly visible to the naked 
eye. It secretes itself in the scales of the Currant- 


| buds, and lives upon the sap or wood juices. All | 


the buds thus affected swell up and burst open, but 
never throw wood-growths. Every such bud should 


be gathered and burnt; that course helps to keep | 


down the pest very much, but when it gets entire 
hold of the bushes, then there is no other course 
but to either cut down the bushes nearly to the 
ground, well wash the stems left, and later remove 
some of the top soil, replacing it with fresh, thus 
causing new and clean wood to break up, or else 
rooting out and burning the entire bushes, replanting 
with clean stock elsewhere. ' 


VEGETABLES. 


Treatment of Tomatoes (A.).—As your Tomato 
plants seem doing so well, although the crop of fruits 
they are yet carrying is far from being a heavy one, 
it is evident they do not want a great deal of feed- 
ing. We advise you to get a large tub, and into. it 
put a bushel of fresh horse-droppings, or 
fowl’s manure, also with either a peck of soot. 
10 gallons of water. Stir it well occasionally, and let 
it soak for three or four days. Then add another 
10 gallons of water. Skim off the manure which has 


risen to the surface, and use this liquid-manure as | 


an ordinary watering twice a week. After that is 
gone then use a liquid made of 1 quart of guano, 
or any advertised manure, with the same quantity of 
water, and thus change about. But be careful not to 
overdo the waterings to make the fruits crack. 
Seakale treatment (N.).—It seems that you grow 
Seakale on the old-fashioned plan in a permanent 
bed, and in winter cover up the crowns to blanch 
them. If that be so, then your best course, after you 
have cut the blanched heads, is to entirely uncover 
the stems and cut them off close to the ground. That 
will compel the forming of quite new crowns, which 
will not bolt off to flower. These crowns, of which 
several will form on each stem, should be thinned 
down whilst small to one or two at the most, and 
they will then produce strong ones to blanch the 
following winter. 
dressing of coarse salt, hoed in twice during the sum- 
mer, or the same of nitrate of soda. Also a good 
dressing of any animal manure may be lightly 


| pointed in about the stems at once, ere the leaves 


cover the ground. Good liquid-manure waterings also 
do great good. 


SHORT REPLIES. 








Summer.—1, You do not give the name of the 
Gladiolus you refer to. What is known as the early- 
flowering kind is Gladiolus Colvillei, the corms of 
which should be- planted in October to flower in June. 
You cannot expect bulbs put in now to bloom in 
July—in fact, we doubt if they will bloom at all this 
season. 2, Certainly, you can put in the Cerastium 
now, and you ought to have a fairly good show this 
summer.——Arbor.—We must have fully-developed 
fronds with spores on to be able to identify with 
certainty. We do not quite understand your second 
query.——M. A. R. C.—See reply to ~“ Satayloracasie 
“ Cuckoo-spit,’’ in our issue of June 12th, page 338. 
——J. Wright.—Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S8., 110, Tck- 
nield-street, Birmingham.——H. D. Stratton.—You 
will find an article on ‘‘ Wall Gardening” in our 
issue of May 6th, 1905, page 122, a copy of which can 
be had of the publisher, post free, for 13d. You 
should also get ‘‘ Alpine Flowers for Gardens,”’ in 
which the subject is fully dealt with and illustrations 
given.——Alfred Manning.—Judging from the leaves 
you send, it seems as if the Rose has been attacked 
by mildew, which, no doubt, has been due to the 
recent cold weather we have had. With warmer 
weather the plant will soon be all right.——A. R. V. 
—See reply to your query in the issue of June 5th, 
page 314.-—E. J.—Your leaves are suffering from 
what is known as “‘ Blister,’? and your gardener is 
quite right. See reply to ‘‘S. Tateley, Hants,’’ in our 
issue of June 5th, page 321.——S. Fitton.—Try wash- 
ing with hot lime if the wood is sound. If decayed, 
the best way will be to renew the staging and apply 
the hot lime when you have finished.——Hartley Wint- 
ney.—Impossible for us to advise as to laying out 
without seeing the place. We would recommend you 
to call in a local man.——E. Baldwin.—It is quite 
impossible to suggest any reason for the trouble, as 
you give us no information to help us in the least. 
If the whole plant is like the pieces sent, then the 
best thing would be to dig it up and burn it. We 
doubt its being a Phlox at all.——A. E. Humphreys 
Owen.—Your Pears have been attacked by the Pear- 
midge. See reply to various querists in our issue of 
June 19th, page 342.-—F. Dykes.—Your best plan 
would be to inquire of some stonemason in your dis- 
trict. —-—C. H. A.—The trouble with your Roses is, 
no doubt, due to the cold and unseasonable weather 
we have had, and with more seasonable conditions 
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| the Roses will, no doubt, recover.——A. Heard.— 
| Your Plane-tree leaves have, no doubt, been injured 
by the cold. Even many of our native trees have 
suffered in the same way.——Bath.—The ants feed on 
| the green-fly, hence their presence on your trees, 
| Syringe the trees well with Quassia extract and soft- 
soap, or use Tobacco-powder—a good remedy.—— 
F. Astley.—Yes, unfortunately your Black Currants 
have been attacked by the mite.——Oswald Ball.— 
Yes, it is the fungus mentioned in our issue of the 
19th inst., as affecting the plants sent by ‘* Aster.” 





| NAMES OF PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


| Names of plants.—A. B. C.—1, Diplacus glutino, 
sus; 2, Ceanothus azureus; 3, Fuchsia procumbens; 


| 4, Cytisus racemosus.——J. T. S.—1, Asphodelus 
luteus; 2, Lupinus polyphyllus; 3, Muscari comosum 
monstrosum; 4, Iberis sempervirens.——E. D.—1 
| Syringa Emodi; 2, Kerria japonica fl.-pl.; 3, Staphylea 
colchica; 4, Weigela rosea.——H. S.—1, Weigela Eva 
Rathke; 2, Olearia Haasti; 3, Viburnum plicatum; 4 
Leycesteria formosa.——W. 7.—1, Polemonium cceru 
leum; 2, Muscari comosum monstrosum; 3, Lim 
nanthes Douglasi; 4, Iris Mme. Chereau.——H. M. H 


—1, Centaurea macrophylla; 2, Hieracium aurantia 
cum; 3, Geranium sanguineum; 4, Lychnis dioica fl.-p] 
——D. T.—1, Spanish Iris var.; 2, Lysimachia num 
mularia aurea; 8, Cerastium tomentosum; 4, Eri 
seron mucronatus.-—W. P. T.—1, Cestrum auran 
tiacum; 2, Euonymus japonicus aureo-marginatns 
3,Campanula glomerata dahurica; 4, Astrantia major 
| —~—S. H.—1, Spirzea filipendula fl.-pl.; 2, Polemoniun 
coeruleum; 3, Saxifraga hypnoides; 4, Veronica pros 
trata.——(C. B. Gotch.—1, Crategus orientalis, as yo) 
label it; 2, Crateegus Azarolus variety, which can onl 
be definitely settled when in  fruit.——G@riffin- 
| Veronica spicata var. hybrida.——Iberis.—1, Veronie; 
prostrata; 2, Geranium sanguineum; 3, Veronica saxa 
tilis. -—Pigeon.—Quite impossible to name from th 
crushed up specimens you send us.——A. M. Rose 
Pancratium sp. We should like to see a better speci 
men, as the blooms you send were bruised very much 
——N. B. H.—Heuchera sanguinea.——H. S.—] 
| Weigela Eva Rathke; 2, Weigela rosea; 3, Weigel 
candida.——Robt. Greening.—Spirea sp., impossibl 
to name with certainty from the specimen sent.—- 
Brookfield.—1, Sidaleea candida; 2, Lungwort (Pu) 
monaria officinalis); 8, Galega officinalis alba.—- 
| Chudleigh Knighton.—lIris is I. sibirica var. orientalis 
white flower is Sisyrinchium grandiflorum albun 
——J. H. Raynor.—Muscari comosum var. monstr¢ 
| sum.——Lane.—The Moss Pink (Phlox subulata).—- 
Sweet William, Brislingdon.—We cannot undertake t 
name florist flowers.——M. B. Colwall.—Museai 
comosum var. monstrosum.——A. M. W.—Specime 
too crushed to identify.——E. A. Greenfield.—Claj 
tonia sibirica.——Earl of Gainsborough.—Lathyru 
| grandiflorus.——Tor.—1, May be Bryanthus erectu 
but impossible to name from such a scrap; 2, Sedu 
album; 8, Sedum not in flower; 4, Pyrus Malus va) 
——Mrs. H. E. Machin.—Rose The Bride.——Mn 
R. M. Harvey.—Not an Osmanthus at all. Look 
more like a Rhus, but without flowers it is impossib] 
to say with certainty.——Voltaire.—1, Rose Gruss a 
Teplitz; 2, Diplacus glutinosus; when sending flower 
please do not pack in cotton wool, one of the wors 






materials than can be wused.——J. K.—Sophor 
tetraptera, syn. Edwardsia grandiflora.——E. E. D.- 
Impatiens Sultani.——A. T.—1, Ilex Aquifolim 


angustifolia; 2, The Hemlock Spruce (Tsuga cant 
densis); 3 and 4, Hybrid Azalea varieties that hay 
been raised by crossing A. pontica with the America 
wild varieties, like A. nudiflora, A. viscosa, ete. Th 
only way to be quite sure of getting the varietii 
you send is to visit some nursery,such as A. Waterer’ 
|of Knap Hill, Woking, when Azaleas are in flowe 


and make your own selection.——F. S. W. S.— 
Linum perenne; 2, Linum narbonnense.——Mrs. Wi 
Roscoe.—Fraxinella (Dictamnus Fraxinella).——Clem 


tis.—Your Clematis is, we think, C. 
lilacina floribunda. 


lanuginosa ya 





Catalogue received.—The Dunlop Rubber Co 
Ltd., Manor Mills, Aston, Birmingham.—List of Indi 
| rubber Hose and Fittings. 





_ Rhododendrons at Regent’s Park.—All tho 
interested in Rhododendrons should not fail to vis 
the exhibition of these plants now provided }t 
Messrs. J. Waterer and Sons, of Bagshot, in t) 
Royal Botanic Gardens at Regent’s Park. The grot 
of Pink Pearl is one of the finest we have ever see 
while other varieties in the many colours now tol 
found in the Rhododendrons show how effective the 
plants are when massed as here. ‘The exhibiti 
remains open during the month. 


Messrs. Hugh Low and Co.—We are asked | 
state that the firm of Messrs. Hugh Low and C0 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield, has been dissolved, and th. 
the business will now be carried on under the nan 
of Stuart Low and Co. The whole of the staff of t) 
| old firm has, we understand, been retained. 





United Horticultural Benefit and Prov 
dent Society.—The monthly commit 
mecting of this society was held at the Hori 
‘cultural Hall, Vincent-square, Westminste 
on Monday evening, June 14th, Mr. Chas. I 
Curtis in the chair. Seven new membe 
| were elected, making a total of thirty-fo! 
| for the six months this year. Sickness amo! 
the members has been somewhat lighte 
£37 4s. having been paid since the last me€ 
ing, against £65 7s. for the previous mont 
Several amounts of interest were paid | 
members over sixty years of age. 
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FRUIT, 


PACKING CHOICE FRUITS. 
.IN many gardens the packing of choice soft 
fruit during the summer months for transmis- 
sion by rail or post forms no inconsiderable 
jitem, and is attended with more or _ less 
anxiety. Were fruit always handled care- 
fully after it left the gardener’s hands, there 
,would as a rule be little cause for doubt as 
to its final safety, but what with the railway 
porters and delivery agents, the careless way 
in which many proceed to unpack it, and 
last, but not least, the manner in which it is 
often dished up, fruit frequently finds its 
/way to the owner’s table in anything but the 
/same condition in which it left the packing- 
room. When fruit is despatched to a dis- 
tance of between 100 and 200 miles, and that, 
too, without a single complaint, it may be 
Safely inferred that the mode of packing is 
in the main right, and may with safety be 
recommended. In regard to Grapes, I am 
| decidedly opposed to the method practised by 
some of sending them by rail in small cross- 
/handled baskets, with nothing to shield them 
Save a sheet of ordinary brown paper. I 
_prefer boxes made of light deal, some of 
which are capable of holding four nice-sized 
bunches and others double that number, the 
latter haying a division in the centre, so that 
undue pressure is avoided. A layer of fine 
| paper shavings having been placed in the 
| box, each bunch is enveloped in fine tissue- 
| paper, and afterwards laid on the shavings. 
A little of the same material is placed he- 
| tween it and the next bunch until the com 
| partment is filled. All the intervening 
/ spaces are then filled in with shavings, and 
| a@ layer placed on the top sufficiently thick 
_to cause an elastic pressure when the lid is 
Peaches and Figs intended for 
distance should always be 
gathered in the early morning, before the 
sun strikes the house, as, if left until they 
become heated, they resent the least pressure 
from the fingers, and are more easily 
damaged. A double thickness of cotton-wool 
should be placed in the palm of the hand, 
and the fruit subjected to a gentle leverage 
in an upward direction, being afterwards 
placed in a basket or box near at hand and 
lined with the same materia), On no ac- 
count should the basket contain more than 
one layer, and the fruits must not be allowed 
to touch each other. For Peaches I use 
boxes 4 inches in depth and varying in size, 
some holding only a dozen fruits, others ac- 
commodating two dozen. The box is first 
lined with soft, well-beaten Moss, previously 
picked over and cleansed from all pieces of 
stick and other impurities, and well dried. 
Each Peach is then wrapped in tissue-paper 
and placed with the left hand in one corner 
of the box, while with the right a portion of 
Moss is placed firmly, but carefully, against 
it, this process being continued until the 
box is filled. The cavities are afterwards 
made up, as in the case of Grapes, a layer of 





Moss being placed on the top previous to 
the lid being fixed on. Nectarines are 
treated in the same way, except that the 
depth of the box is somewhat reduced. In 
gathering Figs, I generally use an old pair of 
Grape scissors, as, if the fruits are not extra 
long in the footstalk, they are easily damaged 
by the hand in forcing them from the tree. 
Migs, being amongst the worst subjects to 
pack, extra care is needed. In_ packing 
Figs, the best way is to wrap each fruit in 
tissue or silver paper, and afterwards en- 
velop it in either a wilted Vine or Sycamore 
leaf, afterwards packing them gently but 
firmly in boxes similar to those recommended 
for Nectarines. A good plan is to line the 
bottoms and sides of the boxes with small 
Rhubarb leaves, from which the midrib has 
been taken, and also to finally cover the fruit 
with the same. These being cool, there is 
no fear of heating. In regard to Strawber- 
ries, perhaps no plan of packing can super- 
sede the old-fashioned one—that of well 
lining the boxes, which are necessarily very 
shallow, and placing each Strawberry in one 
of its own leaves, or even a French Bean 
leaf, wedging them closely together as the 
work proceeds. In the case of firm fruits, 
however, such as Paxton and the Queen type, 
single leaves are not necessary. Strips of 
Rhubarb leaves placed across the box, the 
Strawberries being packed closely in rows, 
each strip of leaf preventing one row from 
unduly pressing against the next, will answer 
well, the space between the top of the fruit 
and the lid being filled up with soft pieces of 
Rhubarb leaves also. The same method 
answers well for Cherries. Pines and Melons 
may first of all be wrapped in a double thick- 
ness of tissue-paper, and embedded in boxes 
by means of clean, soft Moss. The boxes 
should always be labelled, ‘‘Soft fruit—this 
side up with care.’ NV 


PEACH-TREE SILVER-LINAPF, 
THIS disease is well known to be a species of 
fungus, the silvery appearance presented 
being due to the white mould or growth 
which inyariably accompanies the spread of 
fungi. It is doubtful whether any tree is 
affected by the fungus until some ordinary 
case in relation to health operates to induce 
the tree to become an easy prey to the 
disease. Probably the majority of fungoid 
attacks on vegetable life is due to some such 
lack of health. In illustration of this fact 
I quote a case which a gardener at Tedding- 
ton brought to my notice a few days since in 
relation to what is now a clean and vigorous 
tree of Alexander Peach, growing in a lean-to 
Peach-house. A few years since this tree 
developed silver-leaf in patches. In the 
following year it spread more widely, and 
created considerable alarm lest it should en- 
tirely destroy the tree. He, therefore, 
adopted a suggestion made to him that the 
primary cause of the disease was lack of 
lime in the border, and gave from time to 
time dressings of fresh slacked lime, which 


were very lightly pointed in. Assuming by the 
result, as seen now in an absolutely healthy 
tree without the slightest evidence of 
the fungus on it, he is justified in held- 
ing that the ill health of the tree leading to 
the fungoid attack was due to the absence of 
lime in the soil, then is the experiment one 
which merits wide copying, as it is so evident 
that many other diseases found on stone 
fruit-trees may be due to similar causes. 
Were lime dear and not easily obtainable, no 
doubt its usefulness as a soil constituent 
would be far more widely recognised. It is, 
however, very cheap and accessible to all, 
and for that reason is largely neglected. We 
can use it freely enough as an insecticide, 
but as a fungicide it is too largely ignored. 
D. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fungus on Apple-shoots.—I should be glad if 
you could say what is the matter with my Apple- 
tree, of which I enclose some pieces. The flowering 
buds wither, die, and appear rusty-rotten at the joint. 
—BLoom. 

[The Apple-twigs are infested with a fun- 
goid disease, commonly called Apple-scab, the 
scientific name of which is Fusicladium den- 
driticum. The same fungus causes the well- 
known spots and blotches on the fruit later 
on in the season, which prevents the skin 
from developing properly, and cracking as a 
result often ensues. Your best course is to 
first look the trees over, and cut off all in- 
fested twigs you can discern, and burn them. 
Then spray the trees with Bordeaux mixture 
three or more times, if necessary, allowing an 
interval of ten days to elapse between each 
application. In late autumn spray with 
‘“caustic’’ alkali very thoroughly after the 
leaves are down and pruning is completed. 
After the turn of the year—say, any con- 
venient time in January—spray with a solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron, made by dissolving 
3 lb. of the sulphate’ in 6 gallons of water. 
This latter you can-dbtain from a dealer in 
horticultural sundries, as well as the caustic 
alkali and Bordeaux mixture. In the two 
latter cases you will simply have to dissolve 
and add to water as per directions sent with 
the ingredients. ] 

Rust on Grapes.—I venture to forward a few 
Grapes to you from my Vines, and shall be very 
grateful to you if you will kindly inform me why 
they are affected thus. They appear to suffer from 
“rust? and the exuding of sap from the berry and 
stem. The Vines have been tended by a novice. Can 
the exuding of sap be due to stopping the shoots too 
closely? Can I do anything now to prevent the 
berries getting worse? Should the little globules of 
sap be brushed off the berries now? Or the berries 
removed? Or should I leave them alone? They are 
from a cold-house Vine. White Grapes in the same 
house, similarly treated, are perfectly healthy.— 

[As far as their general condition is con- 
cerned, neither berries, footstalks, nor stem 
of the bunch of Grapes submitted exhibit the 
slightest trace of disease—in fact, the health 
of all is perfect. That the berries have been 
badly injured by rust is only too plainly evi- 
dent, but this is not a disease, and is, in- 








stead, the result of some cultural error. The 
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most common cause of rust is the admission 
of sudden and cold draughts of air when the 
berries are young and tender, generally pre- 
vious to the thinning. When the skins be- 
come more hardened they are less liable to 
injury from this cause. Sulphuring the pipes 
to subdue an attack of red-spider when the 
Grapes are in a young state will also lead to 
rust, and the omission to clean sulphur irom 
the pipes when employed the previous sea- 
son for the purpose named has also been 
known to be answerable for rust on Grapes. 
Careless handling and allowing the hair of 
the head to come into contact with the ber- 
ries are other causes. In your case it is to 
the first-named cause we think your trouble 
is due. The vinery had in all probability 
become too hot on some occasion soon after 
the Grapes had set, and when, as has so fre- 
quently been the case during the past spring 
months, the wind was blowing from a cold 
quarter. To cool the overheated tempera- 
ture, a large volume of air would be sud- 
denly admitted, and this, being cold, would, 
when it came into contact with the Grapes on 
this particular Vine, cause the disfigurement 
complained of. For rust on Grapes there is 
no remedy, and your only course is, when 
thinning, first to cut out as far as you can 
such as are badly injured. The berries, we 
may add, will show the markings even when 
fully ripe. The exudation of sap you men- 
tion is a natural condition, and is present 
always when the Vines are healthy and in 
the stage of growth at which yours have 
arrived. | 

The Apple and Pear crops.—These pro- 
mise a full crop, especially Apples, the boun- 
teous rains of late May and early June greatly 
helping the trees. A very dry time having 
set in previously to this, and water in many 
places being very scarce, it was impossible 
to assist trees growing in dry positions. The 
fruit on espalier, bush, and pyramid trees in 
the open, also those occupying walls, will 
have to be thinned in many cases, notably 
varieties that carry a crop every second year, 
and there are many such. We must allow 
big standard trees to take care of themselves, 
the work being too laborious to tackle. 
Younger trees can usually be reached with a 
tall pair of steps. As a rule, Pears, except 
those given wall space, do not call for much 
thinning, but a look over those in the open 
ought not to be neglected this season, as the 
crop is heavy on some varieties. Some trees 
are badly affected with the caterpillar, but 
the rains have quite altered the appearance 
of the trees, and it is to be hoped a full crop 
will be general. Breastwood on _ trained 
trees is backward, owing to the long drought 
and cold nights of May, so that there need be 
no great hurry in pinching; besides, the 
extra foliage will protect the tiny fruits for 
a few weeks. An examination should be 
made where possible, and any maggots or 
insects of any sort removed before they have 
time to increase, which they quickly do now 
the warmer weather is with us. The Apple 
orchards have been a wonderful sight this 
spring, and it is many years since such a 
wealth of blossom has been noted, all fruit- 
trees and bushes being laden with flowers.— 
J. M. 


Late Crapes.—There should always be a 
command of heat in houses where the thick- 
skinned Grapes are grown, so that they can 
be kept moving. There are days and nights 
when the fire may be banked up with ashes, 
but with the wind in the north, as it is at 
the moment of writing, there should be a 
little warmth in the pipes to keep the air in 
motion and the night temperature up to 
60 degs. or a little higher. With a low tem- 
perature and a sluggish atmosphere, there 
are chances for mildew spores to work and 
establish themselves on the bunches. There 
are several ways of getting rid of mildew in 
the vinery. When the pipes are warm, a 
mixture of sulphur and skimmed-milk painted 
on the pipes will check its growth, but a 
surer way is to use one of Campbell’s sul- 
phurators and close thé house for a time. 
This machine may also bo used in Tomato 
or Rose-houses, or wherever there is mildew 
or fungus. It is the damp, stagnant atmos- 
phere which encourages mildew, while cold 
draughts will also cause it. 





VEGETABLES. 


OUTDOOR TOMATO NOTES. 


WHILE very early sowing of Tomatoes in- 
tended for open-air culture is a mistake, inas- 
much as the plants become pot-bound and 
erowth hard before the weather is fine enough 
for planting them, failures often occur 
through unduly deferring sowing and then 
subjecting the plants to too much warmth. I 
think the end of Marck a good date for sow- 
ing, then, where only a moderate number are 
grown, potting on can be practised should 
the ordinary-sized 6-inch pots become 
crowded with roots. Better far give another 
shift than starve the plants or put them out 
on walls while the nights remain cold and 
frosty. Some object to the extra labour in- 
curred in repotting, but do not scruple to 
spend time every evening in protecting them 
by means of spare lghts, canvas coverings, 
or garden-mats. The final crop is by no 
means interfered with by growing them on 
for a time in, say, 8-inch pots; indeed, such 
treatment often induces the first-formed 
trusses to set and the fruit to swell to the 
size of marbles, completing their growth after 
being transplanted. Ripe fruit can be thus 
gathered sooner than when transplanting is 
performed earlier and the bloom-trusses 
checked. 

Where none are grown under glass, and 
ripe fruit is wished for at the earliest date, 
a small batch may be potted into 9-inch or 
10-inch pots, these being plunged into the 
border at the foot of a south wall. <A little 
rich food should be placed in the bottom of 
the holes in which the pots are plunged, the 
holes in the pets being made a little larger, 
so that the roots may go through and feed 
on the compost. A good mulch cf manure 
should be given when several trusses of fruit 
have formed, and the plants, owing to their 
confined condition, must be regularly supplied 
with liquid-manure. A great deal depends 
on how the plants are hardened off. This 
should be very gradual. As a rule, the first 
week in June is a good date to plant in their 
final quarters, when a few evergreen branches 
placed in half-cireular form a short distance 
from the wall will screen from cold winds, 
and yet admit sun and light. I do not advise 
a rich compost, as feeding to any extent is 
practicable when the plants feel the strain of 
the crop. I have grown them year after 
year in exactly the same position, merely 
taking out a good spit of the old soil and 
replacing it with good holding loam and «& 
little bone-meal, ramming it firmly. C. 


PEA SUPPORTS. 


IN a suburban garden, where Peas were 
being largely. grown, the form of support 
given to the plants consisted of flat, stout 
wire trallises about 4 feet high, and 5 feet in 
length. The mesh was diamond-shaped, and 
about 6 inches across. These supports were 
secured in place solely by the aid of Bamhoo- 
rods, to which the wire supports were tied. 
Thus were furnished supports to Peas of 
the most satisfactory kind. I noticed that 
the supports were fixed slightly sloping out- 
wards at the top, thus giving the Pea-plants 
ample room to branch freely when fully 
grown. These supports were in use for such 
varieties as William the First, Early Giant, 
and Centenary, the plants then being 3 feet 
in height, and very robust, clean, and full 
of bloom. That the first cost of these sup- 
ports is considerable there can be no doubt, 
but with the exception of the additional cost 
of a coat of paint occasionally, no other ex- 
pense would occur probably for twenty 
years, hence it would not be fair to place 
the first cost on one year, but on many years. 
Being flat, these supports can be stowed away 
in a very limited space during the winter 
months. The Bamboo-rods, each from 4 feet 
to 5 feet in length, to enable 10 inches at 
least. of the base to be fixed in the ground, 
would, if stored in a dry place for the winter, 
last for two years at least. If anyone need- 
ing many Peas to be staked would estimate 
the probable cost of sticks yearly, if pur- 
chased, and extending over twenty years, 
he would most likely find that the sticks 


were by far the more costly, as very few, 
even if kept under the most favourable con- 
ditions, would be of much use a second year. 


AY D: 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Treatment of Cucumbers.—Is it correct (as 
per your paper June 5th) to water Cucumbere in 
frames at three p.m.? I always thought it turned 
leaves yellow. I usually open my frame eight forty- 
five a.m. in warm weather, and do not clese until, 
say, six p.m., when sun has gone off lights, and then 
I water all round, soil and woodwork as well, with 
water which has been standing in frame. I notice 
that some of the leaves from the main stem are 
getting very large, and they do not seem needful. 
Should I cut them off? I had not fed my plant until 


this evening, when I gave it about a cup‘ul of warm_ 


liquid-manure, to which I added a little soot. Is that 
correct? The plant has about six side-shoots each 
nearly a foot long, and I believe each has a Cucumber 
on it, but the fruits do not seem to grow at all this 
last week.—HORACE LINEHAM. 


[Yes; it is quite the usual thing—in fact, 
some growers close earlier than the time 
mentioned, and no ill results follow. If 
syringing and damping down are done simul- 
taneously with the closing of the frame, the 
glass in the sashes becomes clouded over with 
steam, consequently it is impossible for the 
foliage to become scorched. The large leaves 
which are the primary or premier leayes, 
should be retained so long as they remain 
healthy. It would be prejudicial to the 
health of the plant to- remove them as you 
suggest. With regard to feeding the roots, 
if the compost used is fairly rich, and con- 
tains good, turfy loam, this should not yet 
be requisite. As soon as the six side-shoots 
or lateral growths begin to yield fruit and 
produce other shoots, then you may give 
diluted tepid liquid-manure and _ soot-water 
alternately. When once the frame becomes 
fairly well furnished with bine, an abundance 
of fruit will then be produced, and growth 
will be quick. | 

Grass mowings.—I shall take it as a favour if 
you will advise me as to the best means of disposing 
of the Grass cut from a Jawn? In burying it green 
with a sprinkling of farm-manure over or under, 
would it rot into good soil or breed worms? If the 
latter, would it be a good plan to dry and burn 
it and then scatter it on the soil? Being quite in- 
experienced, I am rather afraid of giving orders.— 
C. WYLIE. 

[Often Grass mowings are regarded as of 
little value, but it must be a pcor garden in 
which a use for them cannot be found. What 
better material could one have for mulching 
vegetable and other crops when the weather 
is very hot and dry? Against hot walls on 
which ‘Tomatoes are planted it is very useful 
as a mulch. If you cannot use it thus, then 
collect it in a heap week by week, and, when 
decayed, employ it, either alone or in con- 
junction with manure, for digging into the 
ground during the winter. | 


Winter Brassice.—It is so much the rule 
to make all sowings of winter Cabbage varie- 
ties in the spring that the result is a glut of 
certain crops before Christmas, with yery 
little after, when most needed. There is yet 
time to sow late white Broceoli, such as 
Model and Late Queen, but, no doubt, to 
ensure a good plant, to sow under handlights 
or in a cold-frame. In the ease of Savoys, 
Dwarf Curled Kales, Sprouting Broccoli, and 
Coleworts, there is yet time to sow out- 
doors, as from such sowings good, strong 
plants in abundance can be raised to go out 
towards the end of August, and even early in 
September. At that time also planting may 
be done thickly, certainly about 12 inches 
apart, and thus, while the heads are small, 
yet a huge body of food from a very small 
area is obtained. Such Savoys as Dwarf 
Gem, Ulm, and Green Curled, when planted 
late and thickly, furnish, if small, yet deli- 
cious edible matter in February and March. 
Any of the Kales that succeed the early- 
planted breadths give later Sprouts, and the 
value of a breadth of either of the Coleworts 
can be hardly overestimated.—A. D. 

Rhubarb and Parsley (7. D. J.).—Simply let 
the Rhubarb flower-spike remain as if is until the 
seed ripens. Gather the seed as soon as ripe, taking 
care that it does not fall about over the beds, for 
the seedlings thence produced often spring up and in- 
jure the old plants by growing unobserved among 
them. It may be as well to warn you that, in all 
probability, the seedlings will not come true, so that 
if you wish to increase your stock the best way will 
be to divide the crowns. Aes regards the Parsley, all 
you can do is to cut out the flowering-spikes. We do 
not reply to queries by post. See our rules to corre- 
spondents. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


TREE-PAZONIES. 
AmonG the beautiful flowers of early spring 
are the Tree-Peonies, as the sub-shrubby P. 
Moutan is called. Beautiful as these Tree 
Ponies undoubtedly are, it is only rarely 
we see a collection or even a selection of 
them in any garden. Nor can it be urged 
that they are unknown, seeing that quite 
large collections have been grown in some of 
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tion for these plants should be decided upon 
with care for two reasons—viz., on account of 
the spring frost nipping the young shoots, 
and, secondly, beeause of their impatience 
at being disturbed when once planted. To 


attempt to grow Tree-Pzeonies in positions 
where much shelter exists naturally should 
be avoided, as it is fraught with as much 
danger as is any attempt to protect them. 
The too sheltered position is not that in 
which the best matured growth is secured, 
while covering the plants in case of frest is 








A flower of Tree-Pxeony Reine Elizabeth, 


the leading nurseries during the last twenty 
years. These plants, moreover, in common 
with the group to which they belong, present 
but few difficulties to the cultivator. Being 
perfectly hardy, there is no drawback in this 
direction, a good depth of loam answering all 
their requirements. Perhaps the most im- 
portant item in their successful cultivation in 
the open garden in Britain is that of 
POSITION, which is even more important in 
southern counties than in the north. This is 
due to the occasionally severe as also late 
frosts in spring, which injure the young 
growths and disfigure the flowers. The posi- 





liable to render the growths tender, and 
therefore more susceptible to injury. There 
is no better position in the garden than a 
gentle slope with a western or even a north- 
western aspect. In the latter the growth and 
bloom are somewhat later, and if only a few 
days, lateness is important when trying 
seasons occur. The gentle slope suggested 
above is not in any degree essential to suc- 
cess, yet it is in such a position, provided 
also a good depth of prepared soil is given, 
that the plants are generally more quickly 
established. Coming into flower so early in 
the year, it is impossible to over-estimate 








their value, for even before their flowering 
is a certainty year by year, there are many 
and varied tints in the young and beautiful 
leaves. 

In the matter of soil these shrubby kinds, 
and, indeed, the whole race of Peonies, may 
he put down not only as gross-feeding plants, 
but as plants requiring a greater depth of 
soil for their successful cultivation than per- 
haps any other group of hardy perennials. 
At the same time it should be remembered 
that, once planted, they are safe for a dozen 
or even a score of years, 
with no other care than 
an annual mulching of 
rich material. In common 
with the herbaceous 
kinds, these Moutan 
-e2onies prefer a rather 
strong loamy soil, though 
not retentive or too 
heavy. In the position 
selected, the original soil 
should be excavated to 
fully 3 feet deep, and if 
the top spit is of good 
material, this should be 
set aside and returned. In 
most gardens there is a 
heap of old potting soil, 
together with peat  sift- 


ings and the like, and 
this, incorporated with 


some good, fibrous loam 
and plenty of manure, 
would make an excellent 
mixture. Very sandy 
soils should have a pro- 
portion of clay or heavy 
loam added. 

The plants usually ob- 
tained in nurseries are 
about two years old, and 
are grafted on the roots 
of the herbaceous kinds. 
Such plants should always 
be planted with great 
care, and be buried at 
least 2 inches or 3 inches 
below the union. It is 
also a good plan to thrust 
a stout piece of wire 
through the ball of the 
plant, to extend 6 inches 
above ground, and bound 
somewhat firmly to the 
stem to prevent snapping 


off. A good season for 
planting is the _ early 
autumn, September and 


October preferred, unless 
the plants are established 
in pots, when they may be 
planted in spring, when 
the flowering is past. In 
this case a thorough soak- 
ing of water will be 
needed at planting-time. 
But whether planted in 
spring or autumn, the 
young plants during the 
first two years will be 
greatly benefited: by occa- 
sional waterings in dry 
weather, liberal soakings 
of liquid-manure in the 
heat of summer or twice 
or thrice during winter 
not being thrown away. 
Those who have not 
space the garden, 
or for other reasons 
eannot grow them in 
this way, may attempt 
their culture in pots or 
even tubs; indeed, as pot plants for the con- 
servatory they are not unknown, though it 
is to be feared that too often methods foreign 
to their well-being are adopted to bring the 
plants into flower, with little or no regard 
for their future. Where these plants are 
grown in this way, large pots will be neces- 
sary, and strong plants to make a successful 
start, as also the most liberal culture. Arti- 
ficial heat beyond what is needed for keeping 
away frost only should be given, taking care 
that the plants are removed as soon as flower- 
ing is past into quarters congenial to the 
proper maturing of the growth, which is the 
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item so far as another sea 


Annual repotting 


most important 
son’s bloom is concerned. 
should not be indulged in, as the 
impatient of disturbance. Eyery conceivable 
shade of colour and many exquisite combina 
tions, together with double, semi-double, 
single varieties, are to be found in these 
Ponies. The single kinds, as well as the 
semi-double varieties, are largely of Japanese 
origin. Many of the kinds, while exceed- 
ingly beautiful, are also delightfully fragrant. 

The propagation is largely carried out by 


grafting on the roots of the herbaceous 
kinds, ‘usually P. edulis, an operation best 
done ‘during August, and in a _ cold-frame 


where a close atmosphere may be maintained. 

The variety Reine Elizabeth, a_ single 
bloom of which we figure to-day, is among 
very old sorts, but “still very benatitur: —in- 
deed, those who favour these handsome 
flowers would do well to include some of this 


fine old kind, for the warm pink shade of its | 


handsome double flowers is very pleasing and 
effective. 


THE GENTIANELLA 

(GENTIANA ACAULIS). 
THOUGH it may not be possible to account 
for all the vagaries of this plant, referred 
to on page 320, I think the cause of 
a good deal -of its indifferent 
haviour in British gardens may be traced. 
Hundreds of plants are lost each year from 


spring planting alone—planting it, indeed, at | 


the moment of flowering. Of course, at that 


particular time the plant attracts by reason | 


of its flowers, and these, everywhere ad- 
mired, cause the purchase of a few plants 
at a most unseasonable time. Another point 
is that the plant is rarely seen flowering 
well in cold clay soils, 
those of a close nature and those over the 
lias clay formation. It is not that the plant 
refuses to grow in strong brick earth so 
much that it absolutely refuses to flower in 
this class of soil. Often enough there are 
to be seen close carpets of rather small 
growth, but not a flowering rosette in the 
whole. In my opinion, all this might be 
changed by providing. the plants with a 
light soil, raised above the staple in such a 
case, and into which the stoloniferous shoots 
would quickly penetrate. My 
the plant points to its having a decided pre- 
ference for light soils. Such soils may. be 
of the light sandy loam class, they may be 
of sandy peat, or that heath-lovying soil 
which is so near akin. In such soils the 
plant usually grows and flowers well. 
Gentianella is unmistakably a sun-lover, 
and, while delighting in a cool root-run, pre- 
fers to have its flowers in the sun. In shade 
the leaf gréwth only elongates, and the flowers 
are small. Two items I regard as essential 
to success—viz., very firm planting and 
early autumn planting. J have used the 
garden-roller, the turf-beater, and the back 
of the spade to make light soils firm. After 
planting I have again used these implements, 
and in hundreds of instances have I walked 
upon and purposely trodden down the plants 
to keep them in touch with the soil. This 
Gentian continues to root from immediately 
below the rosettes of leaves, and where the 
plants become loose or are lifted out of the 
earth, they quickly deteriorate, or even 
perish outright. 

I obtained my first object-lesson at Toot- 
ing, where the bulk of the stock was grown 
as edgings to Phlox beds, and to the nume- 


rous walks about the nursery. These edg- 
ings. were prepared after the manner of 
Box-edgings, and beaten very firmly, and | 


were much trodden subsequently by reason 
of their position. Moreover, the Phloxes 
were a feature, and in summer _ the 
plants were flooded twice or thrice weekly, 
which appeared to suit the Gentian exactly. 
The plant naturally prefers root moisture 
when in full growth, and the presence or 
absence of this—by its influence on the de- 
velopment of the growth—-would be respon- 
sible for few or many or no flowers. The 
flowerless plants are possible of selection 
months in advance of the blooming period, 
and it will be seen that these are chiefly com- 
prised of undeveloped rosettes of leayes. 
More frequent division of the clumps is a’ 
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and in particular | 


experience of | 
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| partial cure for this crowded state of things. 
| Frequently in the case of holding soils I have 
employed old potting soil, and, in conjune- 
' tion with sandstone, old ‘mortar, or chalky 
loam, have turned a failure into compara- 
tive, if not complete, success. The best time 
of the whole year for planting or replanting 
is September and October, and, by pulling 
the plants freely to pieces and replanting 
on the lines indicated above—so planting 
them that the more prominent leaf-growth 
is almost lost to view—the grower is paving 
the way to a more complete success. Gather- 
ing the small plants tightly into clusters in 
the left hand, they are so held and placed 
in the trench till the soil is gathered to them. 
They are not allowed to spread wide or 
straggle on the surface, this latter being fatal 
to them. By this method many of the then 
forming stoloniferous shoots are buried, 
as it is their n 
the autumn Bepchre and, further, to rise 
to the surface in due time, we need have no 
fear concerning their safety or their ultimate 
appearance. Possibly the low stature of the 
plant has caused many to hesitate when 
planting it, while a more complete know- 
ledg2 of its root-system and natural mode 
of increase might have been of the greatest 


be- | 


| service. E. H. JENKINS. 
|THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
| FLOWERS. 


THE TREE-LUPINS. 
| Tree-Lupins, which have been much im- 
proved within recent years. Certainly we 
have a greater variety of colour than when I 
first learned something about these fine 
plants, but the great trouble with their cul- 
| tivation seems as yet untouched. 
years ago I bought a packet of mixed seeds 
of ‘Tree-Lupins, expecting to find much 
variety of colour among them. The seed- 
lings did not vary so much as I expected, but, 
at the same time, it is only fair to say that 
I had several shades of yellow, lilac, and 
purple, with a few almost pure white ones 
among them. They gave me great pleasure, 
especially when grew to some size, 


they 
which most of them did before they perished. 
This question of longevity is at the reot of 
j}any troubles we may have with the Tree- 
Lupin and I shall be glad if my _ fellow- 
amateurs will give their experience about it, 
just as I am doing. The seeds were sown in 
'the open ground, 
| depth of about-half an inch. The soil was 
sandy, and the place a sunny one. The seeds 
germinated well, and the most of the plants 
| survived their’ first winter. I sow in March 
or April to get strong plants the following 
| year, 
jlarge plants. With regard to the question 
of longevity, I find that one cannot form 
much idea of how long a plant of the Tree- 
Lupin will live. It may live one, two, three, 
|four, five, or even more years, and may give 
flowers in plenty each year. On the other 
hand it may die out in a couple of years, 
eyen in a sheltered place. A plant has no 
certain duration of life, so far as I have 
found, and it is e2rtainly desirable for the 
one who has one or more Tree-Lupins to 
provide for-their propagation, and it is 
always safer to raise a few young plants, 
either from seeds or cuttings, every year or 
so. The seedlings are very easily raised, 
but they do not always come true to the 
parents, and it is wiser, if the same colour 
is wanted, to strike a few cuttings, a prac- 
tice I have found easy in two ways. I gene- 
rally take off the cutting with a bit of the 
old wood attached—that is, I take off a young 
shoot in early summer, with a heel of the 
old stem attached to it; then I put this into 
a small pot of sandy soil, or a few together 
in a bigger pot or under a handlight. I water 
these and keep them close for a ‘week or two, 
and then give air. They root readily in this 
way, and are afterwards planted where they 
are to bloom. I sometimes keep an odd plant 

two in a frame during winter by way of 
precaution, but this is not necessary. The 
young shoots without a heel of old wood can 
also be struck in this way, but they are not 
so certain, I find. 

THE WINTER HELIOTROPE. —Quite a num- 
ber of people are beguiled into buying or 
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ature to root afresh during | 
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Most people admire the | 
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| begging a plant of the Winter Helictrope, or 


Petasites fragrans, as it is called by the 
botanists, There is something attractive 
about the name, and the delightful fragrance 


in no way belies it. It is fragrant indeed, 
and, although the flowers are dull, their 


presence in winter is not unacceptable when 
the plant is rightly placed. Someone, I 
think, once defined dirt as ‘‘matter in the 
wrong place,’ and it is by putting the Win- 


| ter Heliotrope in its wrong place that it re- 


ceives—and deserves—some criticism. It is 
hardly a plant for the garden at all, but 
should be planted outside in some spare 
sunny corner, which cannot well be used for 
anything better. This is because of its 
spreading habit, as it will soon monopolise a 
big space, and it is, moreover, dull both in 
colour of flower and in leaf. I haye seen 
some very good places in gardens wasted 
through the growth of the Winter Helio- 
and even the virtue of fragrance does 
not compensate for its defects sufficiently to 
entitle it to a place in the garden. 

THE WINTER ACONITE.—Although vastly 
different, the name of the Winter Helio- 
trope reminds one of the Winter Aconite, a 
pretty little plant, which is a veritable boon 
to the gardener who likes to have flowers at 
the season when the garden is apt to be rather 
cheerless. _It is a joy to s2e the golden 
blooms of this little plant scattered over the 
ground, and I have found it so cheap to buy 
and such a precious, yet easy, thing to keep, 
that I want to urge upon my brother and 
sister amateurs how valuable is this Eranthis 
hyemalis. It likes some of the spare corners 
which exist in some gardens—shady corners, 
with, perhaps, a little dampness and stiff- 
ness in the soil. There, if planted about an 
inch or so below the surface, the flowers 
will come up for many years, and, under good 
conditions, s2lf-sown seedlings will spring up, 
in course of time attain flowering size, and 
thus add to the mass of golden flowers. This 
Winter Aconite is very cheap, and should be 
planted in autumn as soon as the bulbs can 
be had. I have seen the new one, called 
Eranthis cilicicus, but I still like the old 
Kranthis hyemalis. 

AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 


THE PRICKLY THRIFT 
(ACANTHOLIMON GLUMACEUM). 


ALTHOUGH much is written in praise of Acan- 
tholimon venustum, to my mind there is no 
member of the genus so generally useful as A. 
glumaceum, the Prickly Thrift, a most valu- 
able plant for the amateur. It may be lost, 
certainly, but the loss will probably be due 
to a gross want of consideration for its rea- 
sonable wants, and the loser need not, there- 
fore, complain. The plant has been de- 
scribed by a good grower as making mats of 
spiny cushions and sending up spikes of 
bright rosy blossoms, like very large Thrift 
flowers, each arranged singly on a chaffy 
bract. I cannot. hope to improve upon this, 
but I think the reference to mats might well 
be omitted, as spiny cushions quite indicate 
the appearance of the plants. It is difficult 
to convey in words, however, the character of 
the plant to those who do not know it well. 
It is, however, attractive at all seasons, with 
its close cushions of narrow, spiny-pointed, 
deep green leaves, ofgen tinged with red or 
bronze, and all decorated in summer with 
these bright rosy flowers, already described 
above. A good, well-established cushion will 
be 6 inches or 8 inches high, and will spread 
to a foot or two in diameter in a few years. 
This Prickly Thrift requires a little con- 
sideration if we want to make the most of it. 
It likes a hot, dry, sunny place, so far as 
its overhead requirements are considered, 
but it must not be too dry at the root. I 
lost a really good plant one exception- 
it) dry summer, although one would natu- 
rally look upon this Armenian plant as stand- 
ing much drought with impunity. It was 
quite burnt up, but, of course, it was in a 
very dry position, with a subsoil from which 
every drop of moisture had been extracted 
by the prolonged drought. Then it objects 
to being too much crowded up by other plants 
or overhung by trees or shrubs, which would 
cause drip. To allow another plant to partly 
cover this Acantholimon is to court disaster, 
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and even if total loss does not. follow, much 
permatient injury is caused by the dying off 
of the portion of the Acantholimon so 
‘rowded up and pressed upon by its neigh- 
bours. It likes plenty of stones about it, 
and young plants should be well packed in 
with these about the roots. I believe that it 
is perfectly hardy, and that it will last for 
many years if planted in sandy soil, which 
is never too dry in summer (watering may be 
resorted to in continued drought), and well 
packed in by stones, as previously suggested. 
It appears to me to prefer a flat terrace or 
level on the rockery to a sloping position. 
Propagation is effected by means of seeds, 
division, or cuttings, the first and last being 
the most desirable methods of increase. 
S. ARNOTT. 


MOSSY PHLOX ABOVE LOW RETAIN- 

ING WALL. 
(P. SUBULATA VAR.). 
Amonea the most effective plants are the 
easily-grown little Mossy Phloxes of North 
America. The one shown in the illustration 
is growing on the top of a low wall, and is 
effectively seen from various points. They 
are easily grown and propagated, and very 
hardy. - 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Lupins failing.—I shall be grateful if you can 
vive me any information about my white Lupin 
blooms dropping off as they expand. The lower 





| autumn the young shoots had pushed into the 
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plants each years ,’My method was ‘to put in | 
cuttings just as the bloom was. going over, 
under a handlight in a shady border, the 
soil being sandy and fine. These rooted in 
a short time, and were planted out into their 
permanent places or potted, wintering in | 
pits or frames, Another way I found equally 
satisfactory was, just before they came into 
bloom, to place fine soil at the base of the 
plant, and when the bloom was over 
to cut the plants partly. back. In _ the 


new soll. Those having cold-houses or pits 
should grow a few in pots. They make 
charming pot plants, coming into kloom 





early, and are useful for indoor decoration. 
—J. CROOK. 


Parry’s False Aloe (Agave Parryi).—Hardy 
plants of the character of the Aloes and 
Agaves are much desired by those who ad- 
mire character in foliage in the garden as 
well as interesting or beautiful plants. Tosuch 
there are but few plants at command which 
do not require to be wintered under glass | 
and put in the open only for a brief season 
in summer. We would gladly have more of 
such plants as these were we assured of their 
hardiness; but this virtue is ofttimes absent. 
In Agave Parryi, however, we have a mem- | 
ber of the genus Agaye which is hardy | 
enough to stand out practically everywhere, 
its value in this respect having been proved | 
for several years. Among the few places 
where it is to be met with is at the home of 
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all who have to consider the adornment of 
their gardens in a cool country like ours ; 
and we can never be sure that even June 
will bring us fine days. 

Hoeing between the Pansies.—We can under- 
stand the desire of most growers of these plants to 
do them well, but the application of any one manure 
will not bring about the desired effect. Should a 
Pansy appear sickly, many seem to think that a dose 
of some well-known manure will benefit it. It is a 
mistake to think that additional plant-food in the 
form of liquid-manure is going to make a sickly 
plant vigorous. More than this is needed. The 
aération of the soil is of vastly more importance than 
the application of manure in any form. By the fre- 
quent hoeing over of the Pansy quarters, the soil 
becomes aérated, and healthy root-action encouraged. 


| AS soon as growth becomes vigorous in consequence 


of this treatment of the soil, liquid-manure may be 
applied with advantage if the soil is lacking in plant- 
food constituents; but if the soil is good and con- 
tains plenty of manure, the Pansies will continue to 
do well. . A weekly hoeing is very  beneficial.— 
Ce AGcH. 

The Burning Bush (Dictamnus Fraxinella).— 
A plant of Dictamnus Fraxinella ruber is in bloom. 
All the spikes are red with the exception of one,~ 
which has red and white flowers on the same spike, 
the spike itself being red on one side where the red 
flowers are, and on the other side where the flowers 
are white the stalk is white. I presume it is a very 
unusual occurrence.—A. C. MILNE-REDHEAD, Hoiden 
Clough, Clitheroe. [Many thanks for spike, which 
came duly. to hand, and quite bears out all you say 
It is certainly very curious, and we have never seen 
anything like it before.—ED.] 

Day Lilies.—These make very showy border 
plants, provided they are given a deep, cool soil. 
We are almost on the eve of the blooming period, 
and though the blossoms are soon spent, they bloom 
so freely and are so nice for cutting for vases, that a 
plant or two should be found room for in every 





flower drops first. I have a number of white and 
blue Lupins, and only four or five white ones have 
done’ this. They are big, healthy-looking plants, 
with sixty to one hundred spikes of blooms, and look 
in good condition. They did the same last year, and 
I thought it was through lack of water, but have | 
kept them well watered this year.—PERPLEXED. 

[Lupins take a great deal out of the soil, 
and, like all leguminous plants, are very de- 
pendent on nitrates in the soil for their well- | 
being. Can it be that the soil is exhausted, 
or that it is dry just where the roots are, 
although it may look wet on the surface? | 
We should advise you to try what a good | 
mulch of rotten manure will do, and, if the | 
weather is dry, give frequent soakings of 
water to wash the goodness of the manure 
into the soil. In the case of the Pzeonies, the 
soil may be too poor as well as dry, as these 
are gross feeding plauts, and we would re- 
commend you treating them in the same 
way.] 

Cheiranthus Marshalli and C. alpinus.— 
In a recent issue reference was made to C. 
Marshalli. On the day I read the note I 
went into a garden and saw a group of about 
& score of plants of it. The plants were | 
each nearly 2 feet high. The fine bright- | 
orange colour was most attractive, the 
group being in front of a Cupressus hedge, in | 
‘somewhat light and dry soil. CC. alpinus | 
makes a good companion to this, being of a 
pale sulphur colour, and blooming at the 
same time. Many years ago, when living 
near Aldershot, I grew them largely, the | 
soil just suiting them: I raised young’ 





| which, 


| rampant 


'an American species, is decidedly good, and, | 


| beautiful and extensive rock garden, and, in 


| same weather 


subulata var.) above low retaining wall. 


Mossy Phlox (P. 


Mr. KE. Augustus Bowles, at Myddelton 
House, Waltham Cross, Herts. Here there 
are several plants of this pretty Agave, 
though slow growing, and, conse- 
quently, small, are large enough to give a} 
rockery a distinct appearance. It is per- 
fectly hardy, but, like many other plants, 


plants, and is liable to decay | 
if these crowd in upon and keep it away 


from light and air. The aspect of A. Parryi, 


although comparatively high in price, its) 
general appearance makes it worth the price 
demanded for it in British nurseries. A. 
Parryi should have a sunny situation, and | 
although a hardy species, it ought not to be 
put where it will be exposed in winter to 
fierce cold gales and storms, as well as | 
draughts from a cold quarter. A rather light | 
soil is the best, and good drainage is essen- 
tial.—S. A. 


The effect of the weather on hardy 
flowers.—lIn the early part of the past week, 
when the weather was so cold and dismal, 
we have had the pleasure of secing a very 


spite of continuous rains and cold, we 
noticed how well the plants have all with- 
stood it, their colours and growth as fresh 
as if nothing had happened, whereas the 
would be disastrous to all | 
tender and half-hardy plants put out for the | 
summer. This is a very important fact for | 





| extent of giving water. 


garden. Though they are often seen growing in a 
sunny border, it is where moisture abounds that they 
are seen at their best, and in the shady border the 


| flowers unfold gradually, and there, too, the blossoms 
| last the longest.—LEAHURST. 


Pinks.—Possibly the great interest evinced in the 


| culture of Carnations may have had something to do 
| with Pinks being less thought of than formerly, but 
: ’ | where quantities of deliciously-scented blossoms are 
/suffers if crowded up by other and more | 


desired for bowls and vases in June and July, few 
things are more acceptable. The other day I was in 


| a garden where a walk some twenty yards long had 
| been edged with the old white, all the plants of 


which were struck last autumn from cuttings. The 
border gave promise of many flowers, and, as I have 
before mentioned in these columns, there is some- 
thing to be said in favour of Pinks as a permanent 
edging from the fact that, when not in flower, the 
foliage is neat and pleasing. It is, of course, just 
now when in bloom that these old things are best 
appreciated.— WOODBAST WICK. 

Violets.—The moist and cool conditions which pre 
vailed in the early part of June were favourable to 
the growth of newly-planted Violet runners. Where 
they are planted in open beds it is, however, an ad- 
vantage to afford the plants a mulch of old manure, 
as this will be found to assist them considerably 
during hot weather and obviate the need to some 
It will be readily understood 
that the best of all positions for Violets during the 
summer months is a north one, as so grown the 
plants have a chance of a certain amount of shade, 
which is a considerable advantage. Under any clir- 
cumstances it is desirable that the plants should be 
kept well supplied with moisture, and syringings now 
and then will help them and keep them free from 
red-spider. It depends very largely on the summer 
treatment as to the ultimate success with Violets.— 
DERBY. 

Ranunculus aconitifolius.—This white Butter- 
cup is not common out of botanic gardens, and 
Mr. T. Smith sends us a very pretty sample in flower. 
It is the mother of the old white Bachelor’s Buttons, 
a plant much more seen than its parent. 
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ROSE SPORTS. 

In reading the article on ‘‘ Rose Sports,” 
quoted from GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of 
May 29th, I was surprised to learn that Mme. 
Hoste is believed to be a sport from the old 
Tea Rose Anna Olivier. I do not remember 
to have heard that stated, or seen the state- 
ment in print, when this Tea Rose was being 
so freely advertised, a few years ago, for 
winter forcing; not that it is any the worse 
for that, only when a novelty is being adver- 
tised, if it is a sport, that point is made the 
most of, especially if the variety from which 
it sported is well and favourably known. 
One fact worthy of note in the list is missed, 
and that was the failure to state that Sunset 
was a sport from Perle des Jardins. Sunset 
was sent out by Messrs. Peter Henderson 
and Co. about the year 1884. The Perle also 
sported a white form, or cream-coloured 
variety, which, I believe, originated with 
Mr. Joseph Bevis, of Philadelphia. White 
Maman Cochet originated with Mr. John 
Cook, of Baltimore—of My Maryland fame. 
Rainbow originated with Mr. John H. 
Sievers, of San Francisco, Cal. Isabella 
Sprunt originated in a garden in one of the 
Southern States, and I read recently some- 
where that the original bush from which it 
sported many years ago is still living, with 
one part producing buds of the original 
Safrano and the other the newer Isabella 
Sprunt. Mrs. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Oliver 
Ames, and Canadian Queen all sported in 
North America, Mrs. Pierpont Morgan 
sporting from Mme. Cusin; but whether Mrs. 
Oliver Ames and Canadian Queen sported 
from Mme. Cusin I do not know—I am in- 
clined to think they came as sports from Mrs. 
Pierpont Morgan. 

All the sports from Baroness Rothschild 
were well known near the large cities some 
years ago when that class of Rose was popu- 
lar for forcing. All three, Mabel Morrison, 
White Baroness, and Meryeille de Lyon, 
while producing white flowers, were distinct 
from each other, Mabel Morrison having 
thinner petals and fewer in number, and M>-- 
veille de Lyon fuller flowers, while the White 
Baroness was more like the old Baroness 
Rothschild, from which it sported, excepting 
in colour, which is indicated by the name. 

The Wichuraiana hybrids—namely, Lady 
Gay and Dorothy Perkins—are both Ameri- 
can seedlings, but they seem to have reserved 
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their sportive proclivities for the Britons, for 
neither of them, so far as I know, has sported 
over here.—EDWIN LONSDALE, in Florists’ 
Hachange. 





CLIMBING ROSES FOR JUNE 
FLOWERING. 

IN continuation of the article in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED of June 26th, p. 356, the fol- 
lowing notes of some yery beautiful varieties 
that blossomed in mid-June may be service- 
able to those readers who contemplate plant- 
ing arches, pergolas, etc., next autumn. Some 
of the varieties here named follow closely 
on the heels of some of the sorts previously 
mentioned, but there is a difference of some 
few days. For instance, 

ELECTRA is in some gardens nearly out 
with Carmine Pillar, but with me it usually 
commences just as the latter is waning. So 
much depends upon aspect. What a delight- 
ful Rose it is, but destined, I believe, to be 
eclipsed by Goldfinch, and probably this 
latter will find a formidable rival in 

SHOWER OF GOLD, although it is, I believe, 
a descendant from Jersey Beauty crossed with 
that deep golden-coloured H.T. Rose Insti- 
tuteur Sirdey, and thus a Rose with the 
charming pendulous growths of the Wichu- 
raiana tribe, whereas Goldfinch belongs to the 
Multiflora section apparently, and is thus of 
more rigid habit. I have always thought much 
was to be gained by crossing the named varie- 
ties of Rosa Wichuraiana rather than the 
type, but M. Barbier, who has given us so 
many beautiful novelties in this section, in- 
forms me that he has been most successful 
with the type. There will now be several 
of the leading Wichuraiana Roses in bloom, 
but none more beautiful than 





JERSEY BEAUTY, with its exquisite single, 
lemon-yellow flowers, that remind one so 
much of the Cherokee Rose. A grand com- 
panion to Jersey Beauty is Joseph Billard. 
Its huge single blossoms are fully 4 inches 
across, and of a crimson colour, with deep 
yellow centre, which fades to white. 

RENE ANDRE is a favourite with every- 
body. It has much of the charm of its pollen 
parent, L’Ideal, in its delightful coppery- 
yellow buds, and it still is one of the best. 

GARDENIA is one of the best yellows, and 
one of the first beautiful novelties which Mr. 
Manda sent us from America. Every lovely 
bud is as perfect as a Tea Rese, and what 
prodigious growths it will make in a season! 
[ am sure many who grow these Roses are 
quite ignorant of the marvellous dimensions 
they will attain by a judicious spreading out 
of ther growths. 

ROBERT CRAIG and I’RANCOIS POISSON are 
varieties somewhat alike, save that the 
former is a little deeper in its orange-yellow 
buds and pale yellow, flat, open flowers. 

W. IF. DREER is a small-flowered, rosette- 
shaped variety, white in colour, shaded with 
pink. It is a very beautiful sort, which will 
bloom again in autumn. 

Marco has most perfect-shaped double 
blooms, of a yellowish-copper colour, fading 
to white. ‘The rich colour is obtained from 
its pollen parent, Souvenir de Catherine 
Guillot. 

JEAN GUICHARD is another variety that 
owes its origin to this same wenderful- 
coloured Tea Rose. Its buds are coppery- 
carmine, opening to deep salmon-carmine. 
Following about a week or two later than 
Carmine Pillar, we have 

THE LION RAMBLER, which produces num- 
bers of glowing single crimson flowers, making 
a fine bit of colour, always welcome among 
the early Ramblers. Many house-fronts are 
now beautifully clothed with that mest 
vigorous Rambler, 


CLAIRE JACQUIER, which in some respects 
is superior to a Rose it much resembles, Alis- 
ter Stella Gray, but lacks the autumn-flower- 
ing trait so very valuable in this good variety. 
The bunches of nankeen-yellow buds of Claire 
Jacquier are often so large as to be a. veri- 
table bouquet. 

TEA RAMBLER is one of the most delightful 
of Messrs. Paul and Sons’ many introduc- 
tions. Its coppery-pink buds are lovely, and 
the delicate Tea fragrance and picturesque 
and most rampant growth add still further 
to its charms. 

The Multiflora section provides us with a 
beautiful single-flowered sort in 

THUNBERGI, larger and better by far than 
the type. 

From the old-fashioned Ayrshire and ever- 
green Roses, one variety is always sure of a 
welcome. This is 

FLorA, whose charming double flowers are 
so perfect in their form, and of a delightful 
shell-pink colour. The growth, too, is quite 
Tea Rose-like. 

VIRGINIAN RAMBLER bears lovely trusses 
of blush-white flowers, expanding into quite 
a flat mass, that enables every flower to be 
seen. Although we admire the more recent 
Ramblers, some of these old favourites are 
not yet surpassed, especially when they are 
cared for and cultivated as their merits 
deserve. Associated with the varieties men- 
tioned above, the lovely Rugosa Roses would 
give the planter some splendid material for 
effective grouping, and the modern sorts 
added to their number are excellent, bearing 
flowers equalling the Hybrid Perpetuals in 
beauty. Then there are the Hybrid Chinese, 
the French or Gallica Roses, the Damask and 
alba Roses, and also the delightful Mosses, 
and, of course, scores of Tea, Hybrid Tea, 
Chinese and Polyantha Roses. 

Still later in flowering are the following, they 
appearing quite late in June, and even merg- 
ing into July, and these are followed by 
another set that carries the flowering period 
of the Rambler Roses well into August, and 
thus we have plenty of material to work 


upon. 
Of the late June-flowering Wichuraiana 
Roses, I may mention as being excellent 


Auguste Barbier, Alba rubifolia, Leontaine 





Gervais, Manda’s Triumph, Schneebal}, 
Wichuraiana rubra, Francois Juranville, A 
Trimouillet, Franeois Foucard, Paul Tran 
son, and Ferdinand Roussel. This las 
has the prettiest amber-coloured  foliag, 
imaginable. Of the multiflora section, I mugs 
not overlook Psyche, Helene, Rubin, No; 
Plus Ultra, and Wedding Bells, all of whic] 
are worthy of being planted if space can bh 
found. I cannot omit to mention a Rose tha 
I am especially fond of—namely, Mme. d’Ar 
blay, a Hybrid Musk variety, of remarkabh 
vigour. Its huge clusters of blush-whit 
flowers are quite dazzling in effect, and whe 
seen upon an old plant—and there are map 
fine specimens in the country—one wonder 
how it is such a Rose should ever be over 
looked. Rosa. 








RAMBLER ROSES AT KEW. 


THE majority of the Rambler Roses grow 
at Kew are to be found in two places—one 
the Rose pergola, which runs for a distane 
of nearly 250 yards between the rock an 
Iris gardens on one side and the herbaceou 
ground and aquatic garden on the other; an 
the Rose garden near the pagoda, which i 
planted chiefly with Rambler yarieties, bu 
with a few dwarf-growing sorts -here an 
there. The pergola is constructed of ligh 
iron bars, and has been in existence six 0 
seven years. On it most of the best of th 
old and new varieties are thriving well, an 
are wreathed with flowers, the view from en 
to end being a continuous display of changin 
colour. Some of the varieties most notice 
able are Tea Rambler, Queen Alexandra 
Psyche, the Garland, Leuchtstern, Eleano 
Berkeley, Helene, Dawson Rose, Dorothy Pe 
kins, Una, Hiawatha, Carmine Pillar, Flore 
Aglaia, and Euphrosyne with some of th 
more recent introductions, which are not ye 
in really first-rate condition, 


The Rose garden near the pagoda has bee 
in existence about thirteen years. It j 
formed on the site of a gravel-pit, from whie 
gravel was taken for some of the paths. Th 
excavation was taken advantage of to for 
a succession of terraces of various widths, a 
the foot of which borders were made. T 
keep the terraces in position, they wer 
faced with butts of trees, and over thes 
the Roses have been allowed to trail. Th 
ground was made up well with good loan 
and good-sized masses of showy sorts plantec 
Some of the most ornamental groups ar 
formed by Helene, Philadelphia Ramble) 
Electra, Crimson Rambler, Psyche, Doroth 
Perkins, Alberic Barbier, Tea Ramble) 
Eleanor Berkeley, Hiawatha, Kathleen, Um 
and others, while of other habited varieti¢ 
there are Fellenberg, rugosa hybrids, Aw 
trian Briers, spinosissima varieties, rare sp 
cies, etc. In addition to the Roses in th 
two places mentioned, Rambler varieties al 
represented in other places by beds or grouj 
of free-flowering sorts, chief among the 
being Penzance Briers, Noisettiana, Doub! 
Ayrshire, Wichuraiana varieties, and other 
When the flowers are over, it is a good pla 
to go over these particular varietics and 1 
move the worn-out flowering wood to giv 
more room for air and sun to ripen th 
young branches for next year’s flowers. 


Ww. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


A Rose-hedge.—There is a very old, ugly hedg 
about 7 feet high, dividing the front from the bat 
garden. I want to take it out, and wish to kno 
what I could grow as a screen between the 
gardens, that will not shade the kitchen garden ! 
much. Would Roses do? The hedge runs almost €a 
and west, and on the flower garden side faces sou) 
west. There are two Apple-trees growing in it. 
do not want to disturb large standards, one : 
each end. I want something to grow quickly. 
IGNORAMUS. 

[You could not plant anything so suitabl 
as a selection of the Penzance Briers, to 1l| 
clude Anne of Geierstein (scarlet), Amy Rol| 
sart (rose), Flora Mclvor (white-tinted) 
Green Mantle (pink), Lady Penzant 
(copper), and Jeannie Deans (crimson). Plat 
these about 6 feet apart, then in betwee 
each pair of Briers you could plant Roses ( 
a more or less vigorous nature, that woul 
fill up the space while the Briers are growl? 
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up. You may not care for so many 
Briers, therefore you could alternate 
them with the following:—Blush Ram- 
bler, Crimson Rambler, Flora, I eélicité- 
Perpetue, Myrianthes Renoncule, Dorothy 
Perkins, the Wallflower, and Carmine 
Pillar. Of the varieties to plant in between 


the Briers we should advise :-—Gruss an ‘ep 
litz, Lady Waterlow, Alister Stella Gray, 
Climbing Belle Siebrecht, Mraneois Crousse, 
Longworth Rambler, Aimee Vibert, Mme. 
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days of sunshine. Jean Dupuy is a Rose 
every novice should grow, for it is a sort 
that will grow. No need to coax it into 


growth, for it is a variety of splendid vigour, 
making a glorious standard and also a grand 
bush. At times it produces | imperfect 
flowers, but as there are few, if any, Roses 
without a fault, one may overlook this. I 
always place this Rose in the same category 
as that typical, sturdy, Tea-scented variety, 
Marie d’Orleans. These are the Reses we 





Flowering shoots of the white form of Japanese Quince, Pyrus (Cydonia) japonica, 


Alfred Carriere, Bouquet d’Or, Conrad F. 
Meyer, Blane double de Courbet, Mme. G. 
Bruant, William Allen Richardson, and Frau 
Karl Druschki. ] 

Rose Mme. Jean Dupuy.—I have before 
me as I write a bloom of this superb Tea 
Ros2. The colour is a reddish-yellow, with 
a lovely edging of carmine-pink. A flower of 
the Francisca Kruger type in its fulness, it 
has also the lovely blending of tints we find 
in a Marie Van Houtte after some brilliant 





want more of, and, curiously, they are the 
varieties which seem to be banned by the 
National Rose Society, for I do not find it in 
their official catalogue. <A few other beauties 
of the same ilk are Comtesse Festetics Hamil- 
ton, General Gallieni, Mme. Antonio Marie, 
Archiduchesse Marie Immaculata, Baronne 
Henriette Suoy, Mme. C. P. Strassheim, 
Mme. Errera, Alice Hamilton, etc. These 
are all splendid Roses, that everyone should 
be able to grow. —Rosa. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


WHITE PYRUS JAPONICA. 
A GooD many years ago I planted a number 
of Pyrus gn an ordinary hedgerow, which 
had to be cut down, in the usual way of the 
district, every ten years or so. ‘This beauti- 
ful white form was cut down by the fencer 
among the others two years ago, and had to 
take its mutilated place among the hedgerow 
brush. So it was not very 
easy to notice that at this 
season its beauty was extra 
ordinary, but we neverthe- 
less managed to get this 
piece photographed. I do 
not think I ever saw a white 
flower so pure and beautiful 
in texture. The forms of 
this Japan Pyrus—the old 
scarlet and the newer varied 
ones, salmon and other— 
form together perhaps the 
most precious flowering 
shrubs ever introduced, so 
easy of culture and free to 


flower. As regards beauty, 
this is much more evident 
when the trees are not 


pruned close, as they often 
are, but the highest grace 
and beauty of the plant are 
only seen when they are let 
alone, and the shoots al- 
lowed to toss in their own 
way. WE 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Viburnum — plicatum. 
This is certainly one of the 
most beautiful of all the 
Guelder Roses, and at the 
present time it stands forth 
as a very effective shrub, 
being completely laden with 
its large, snowball-like blos- 
soms. In habit it is totally 
different from the common 
Snowball-tree, forming as it 
does a somewhat spreading, 
flat-headed bush, clothed 
with distinct plaited foliage, 
while the globular masses of 
ivory-white flowers are 
borne for a couple of feet or 
more along the _ shoots. 
Apart from its beauty as a 
shrub in the open ground, 
this Viburnum may also be 


regarded as a very useful 
plant in many ways, for 
trained to a wall it will both 
grow and flower freely, 
while few, if any, hardy 


subjects are better suited 


for the cool conservatory 
than the  plaited-leaved 
Snowball. Tor this latter 


purpose one great point in 
its favour is that it will 
thrive for years in a large 
pot or tub, provided a rea- 
sonable amount of attention 
is bestowed upon it. It can 
be increased by means of 
cuttings taken towards the 
end of the summer, inserted 
firmly into sandy soil, and 
protected by a frame, but 
the usual mode of propagat- 
ing it is by means of 
layers, which soon produce 


a quantity of roots. The 
spreading habit of the 


branches even to the lower- 

most ones is all in favour of 
layering, as it is so easy to place them under 
conditions favouring the production of roots 
without detracting at all from the ornamen- 
tal features of the specimen. This Viburnum 
is a native of Japan, and was one of Fortune's 
/ many introductions from that country. 

A beautiful new Broom (Cytisus Dalli- 
morei).—Within the last few years Kew has 
| oiven us two charming new Brooms—namely, 
Cytisus Beani and Cytisus kewensis, and 
| quite recently a small bed of a third novelty 
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was noted near the entrance-gates on Kew 


Green. The newcomer is Cytisus Dalli- 
morel, raised, I believe, between Cytisus 
albus and Cytisus Andreanus. It forms a 


plant of upright habit, with purplish-coloured 
blossoms, whose exact hue I am unable to 
Rive, as the flowers were past their best when 
they were brought under my notice. Enough, 
however, was seen to show that we have in 
this Broom a valuable shrub—indeed, I look 
upon it as one of the finest acquisitions we 
have had of late. Though its reputed parent- 
age is as above given, the colour of the flowers 
would suggest that Cytisus purpureus had 
played a part in its production.—G. §. C. 
Abelia floribunda.—This Mexican species 
of Abelia must be looked upon as one of the 
tenderest members of the genus, while it is 
also one of the most distinct. It forms a 
freely-branched shrub, clothed with small, 
neat leaves, while the long, tubular-shaped 
blossoms are borne in clusters at the ends of 
the branches, In colour they are of a deep 
magenta red. In the southern part of this 
country Abelia floribunda will succeed when 
trained to a warm wall, but in other districts 
it must be regarded more as a greenhouse 
than an outdoor plant. The hardiest member 
of the genus is A. chinensis, or rupestris, as it 
is more generally called. This forms a dense, 
twiggy shrub usually little more than a yard 
in height, whose slender shoots are clothed 


with bright, shining-green leaves. The 
pinkish flowers, borne in clusters at the 
points of the shoots, partially droop. As a 


rule, it is at its best in the month of August, 
when comparatively few shrubs are in bloom. 
Abelia floribunda flowers in June.—X. 

Cornus Mas.—Early in March the Cor- 
nelian Cherry, as this member of the Dog- 
wood family is popularly styled, creates a 
pretty picture on the lawn if backed by some 
dark evergreen, such as Yew or Holly, when 
the countless yellow blossoms, thrown 
into relhef by their sombre setting, fur- 
nish a bright and attractive effect, the tree 
at a little distance appearing like a cloud of 
pale yellow. The individual flowers are 
rather quaint than showy. The flowers are 
followed in the autumn by bright red, oval 
fruit, about } inch in length, from which the 
English name of Cornelhan Cherry is derived. 
The tree is grown both in the bush and stan- 
dard form, but the latter furnishes the hand- 
somest specimens. It rarely exceeds a height 
of 15 feet. There is a variegated form that 
is attractive, and a standard example of this 
is ornamental on a lawn or in an open space 
in a shrubbery.—S. W. FITzHERBERT. 


The Indian Horse Chestnut.—Although 
this cannot be called a new tree, it is very 
rare, and good specimens are few in number. 
It is somewhat like the common Horse Chest- 
nut in appearance, but the inflorescences are 
vather longer and not quite so dense, whilst 
the leaves are larger, thinner in texture, 
glossier, and glabrous. The flowering time 
is different, for in this case the blossoms do 
not open until the end of June and July. 
This lateness of flowering is one reason why 
AEsculus indica should have more extended 
cultivation, for it comes in at a time when 
flowering trees are scarce. It is found in the 
Western Himalaya at an elevation of from 
8,000 to 10,000 feet, where it is stated to 
form a large tree. Under cultivation it grows 
well under similar conditions to its European 
relative, but it is doubtful whether it ought to 
be planted in very cold and exposed places. 
The probable reason for its scarcity is the 
difficulty of introducing seeds in good condi- 
tion, for they, like Acorns, soon lose their 
vitality if allowed to become dry. As it 
flowers annually in a few gardens, one ought 
to be able to obtain good home-grown seeds. 
—D. 

Cornus canadensis.— This, the dwarf 
Cornel or Bunchberry, is a delightful little 
plant, and being only 6 inches or so high, 
furnishes a marked contrast to some other 
members of the genus, particularly the 
Himalayan Cornus capitata, known also as 
Benthamia fragifera, which attains to a 
height of from 40 feet to 50 feet. Given a 


damp, peaty soil, Cornus canadensis will 
push out its underground rhizomes very 
freely, and thus form a dense mass. It thus 


presents an unbroken surface of beautiful 





greenery, and when this is dotted over with 
its pretty white blossoms a charming effect 
is produced, Like some other species of 
Cornus, the flowers proper are not at all 
showy, but are surrounded by four compara- 
tively large white bracts, which go to form 
what appears to be a delightful bloom. The 
berries, which are red, sweet, and palatable, 
form a notable feature in the autumn. It is 
a very pretty plant for the bog garden or the 
lower parts of the rock garden.—X. 

The Spanish Furze (Genista hispanica). 
—Among shrubs that will succeed fairly well 
even in smoky districts must be mentioned 
this Genista, which is one of the showiest of 
dwarf shrubs that bloom during the month of 
May. Like the Common I*urze, it is useless 
to expect it to thrive where heavily shaded or 
choked up by other plants, but it is seen at 
its best when crowning a knoll, on a sloping 
bank, or in some similar position fully ex- 
posed to the sun, provided always the soil is 
not too dry. Its usual habit is to form a 
dense bright green mass of narrow leaves and 
spines, but at this time of the year the foliage 


is almost hidden by the wealth of golden blos- | 


soms. Jor the sunny parts of rockwork the 
Spanish Furze is very useful, and it is also 


valuable as an edging to the larger Legu- | 


minose, many of which are at home under 
just the same conditions. It ean be easily 
increased by cuttings, or sometimes an estab- 
lished plant can be divided into several well- 
rooted portions. If cuttings of the current 
season’s shoots are taken early in the autumn 
and inserted in sandy soil in a close frame 
they will root during the following spring. 


Stuartia pentagyna and S. virginica.— 
These fine hardy shrubs, though not often 
seen, are worthy of extended cultivation. 
They are not vigorous growers, and require 
a sheltered position, especially in a young 
state. They require a sunny position facing 
south, and must be protected from the north 
and east if possible, so as to get their wood 
well ripened. Our trees are protected from 
the north by a mass of other hardy plants 
and shrubs, and flower profusely every year. 
When planted singly they give a better effect, 
as when crowded much of their beauty is 
lost. Our plants are each from 10 feet to 
15 feet high, and from the size they have 
attained they must have been planted many 
years ago. They are growing in a sandy 
loam, and during a warm summer they make 
a free growth. In the case of Stuartias, a 
little pruning out of the weak wood about 
once in two years, so as to admit air and 
sun, is all that is necessary. If the soil is 
light, a good mulching of decayed manure, 
with occasional waterings during dry 
weather, is of great assistance.—T 

The Poison Ivy (Rhus Toxicodendron).—I would 
be greatly obliged if you would kindly tell me 
whether the enclosed plant is the Rhus Toxicodendron 
or Poison Vine. If it is not this, I would be glad to 
have its proper name. I have grown it for many 
years, and have never heard of any ill-effects happen- 
ing from doing so.—MIss HUE. 

[The enclosed specimen is the true Poison 
Vine or Poison Ivy (Rhus Toxicodendron). 
It is an exc2edingly dangerous subject, for, 
whereas some may handle it with impunity, 
on the other hand, many are badly affected 
by it, even to the extent of blood-poisoning 
setting in. ] 

Increasing Staphylea colchica.—I am much 
obliged to you for naming the plant I sent (Staphylea 
colchica). ‘Ll observe that you recommend this plant 
for greenhouse culture. How should I proceed to 
raise plants—by cuttings or from seed?—W. M. 
CROWFOOT. 

[In nurseries Staphylea colchica is often 
grafted or budded on to seedlings of the com- 
mon Bladder Nut, but it may also be in- 
creased by cuttings of the half-ripened 
shoets, put into sandy soil in pots, and kept 
in a close frame shaded from the sun, or by 
cuttings of the older wood inserted in a 
sheltered spot in the open ground in Octo- 
ber, or by layers. In any case, where they 
are intended for forcing, the plants must be 
grown in a spot fully exposed to the sun. It 
will take three or four years to get effective 
plants, hence, if you desire a display next 
spring, your only course will be to purchase 
plants prepared for forcing, which can be 
readily obtained in the autumn from the nur- 
serymen who make a speciality of shrubs for 
this purpose. ] 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





CULTURAL NOTES. 
Now that the plants are all in the pots in 
which they are to flower, except perhaps the 
latest batch that is to give us the last crop 
of flowers, provision must be made for get- 
ting them into their summer quarters with- 
out delay. Usually at potting time they are 
stood close together in a sheltered corner 
until all are potted. By that time the 
forwardest will have become nicely estab- 


| lished in the large pots, and will be ready 


to undergo the usual routine of summer 
management. Where several hundred plants 
are cultivated for the production of large 
blooms and a large batch for cutting from 
in addition to a goodly number for providing 
late flowers, a large space must be provided 
for them during their summer season. The 
best site should be set apart for these plants 
that are to produce blooms for exhibition, 
as plants that are immature in growth can- 
not produce the best flowers. If the growth 
of the plants has been gross during the 
summer, with large leaves and thick, fleshy 
stems devoid of woody tissue at the end of 
September, we know that the requirements 
of the plants have not been all that were ne- 
cessary during the growing season. A too 
liberal use of manure in the potting soil and 
loose potting may have much to do with 
this state of things, but an unsuitable posi- 
tion for growth during the summer may have 
even more to do with the unsatisfactory con- 
dition plants are found in at the time stated. 
A position sheltered from the south-west and 
in the full blaze of the midday sun, and as 
long as it ean be obtained during other parts 
of the day, is the best that can be chosen 
for the plants. Here, with plenty of space, 
the growth matures as it proceeds. The best 
position of all is beside paths near to the 
water supply, where abundance of light is 
assured, and the plants, standing on boards, 
slates, or tiles, are convenient for attention 
and handy to water. Provision must be 
made to secure the tall-growing varieties 
against breakage. For those that grow 
to a great height, two wires fixed to stout 
posts, if the line is a long one, will be re- 
quired. To these wires the stakes in the pots 
should be made fast. Some cultivators tie 
the three branches loosely to one stake thrust 
mto the pot. It is a much better plan, how- 
ever, to tie the centre branch of the three to 
this stake and make the remaining two fast 
to temporary small stakes tied to the wires. 
In this way all the shoots or branches are 
spread evenly out and given an equal amount 
of space, so that the leaves of one shoot do 
not overlie those of its neighbour. By this 
means the development of the leaves will be 
perfect, and they will not be so liable to 
attacks of mildew as they are when huddled 
together. Where the plants are of necessity 
placed in parallel rows in one block, they 
must be so arranged that the shade thrown 
from one plant does not affect the next plant. 
Where possible under such conditions the 
rows should run east and west and be at 
least 5 feet apart. The plants should be 
rigidly restricted to the number of, shoots 
allowed, which usually is three. A few culti- 
vators confine many of their plants to one 
stem only. A well-managed plant will pro- 
duce three blooms as good as one. A single- 
stemmed plant allows no margin whateyer 
for injury. All side shoots ought to be re- 
moved as fast as they appear. It is useless 
waste of energy to allow these surplus 
growths to remain until they are several 
inches long and then remove them. Any 
plants that exhibit a tendency to paleness 1n 
the foliage directly after potting ought to be 
kept rather dry at the roots for a time. 
Syringe the foliage twice daily. Great care 
must also be taken that insects and mildew do 
not put in an appearance. 
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FERNS. 


LOMARIA GIBBA. 


LoMARIAS are not so popular as formerly, yet 
when well grown they are very beautiful. 
They require rather careful treatment, for if 
once they get a check, fertile fronds appear, 
and it takes a long time to get them to grow 
away freely again. Seedlings must be grown 
on freely from the time they are taken 
from the seed-pots, taking care that they do 





not suffer from a low temperature, want of | 
|By the time the latest plants pass out of 


pot-room, or water. 

There are several distinct varieties of this 
useful Fern. That with the pale green, 
rather short fronds, is one of the most popu- 
lar. The variety platyptera is a larger form, 
and makes a fine plant, but, unfortunately, 
it does not come true from spores, and it is 
only rarely that a few stray seedlings appear, 
and these are generally from the variety re- 
ferred to above. Although I have sown what 
appeared to be good spores of L. G. platyp- 


| 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 
ALTHOUGH not suitable for cutting, few 
things give a brighter display in our green- 


houses during April, May, and the early part | 
of June, the variety of colour from sixty to | 
a hundred plants staged by themselves bring: | 


ing endless admirers. Well-grown plants, 
with healthy foliage half-hiding the pots, 
also tend to convert waverers to their value 
as decorative subjects for a cool greenhouse. 


flower, seed should be sown for another year’s 
display, and, as the seed is so very minute, 
the greatest care is necessary in preparing 
the pans, soil, and sowing, if a good batch of 
plants is to be raised. Fairly shallow pans 
are best, these being carefuily ecrocked, 
with a little coarse leaf-soil or fibrous 
loam over the drainage, finally filling to 
within 4 inch of the rim with equal parts loam 


‘and leaf-soil passed through a 4-inch sieve, 

















Lomaria Gibba, 


tera several times, I have never got seedlings 
up. ts 





Hardy Ferns.—Please give a list of six hardy 
Ferns most suitable for a dark corner between three 
als, only open to the east. Locality Chiswick.— 

WG, A. 


[The Male Fern (Aspidium Filix-mas), 
Hart’s-tongue (Scolopendrium — vulgare), 
Welsh Polypody (Polypodium cambricum), 


Prickly Shield Fern (Polystichum aculeatum), 
Black-stemmed Spleenwort (Asplenium 
Trichomanes), French Tern (Asplenium 
Adiantum-nigrum), Hard Fern (Blechnum Spi- 
cant), Scaly Spleenwort (Ceterach officinarum) 
should do well in the position named, the first 
three varieties being of strongest growth, 
while, with a copious water supply, the Royal 
Fern (Osmunda regalis) should also flourish. ] 

Ferns diseased (/. G.).—The insect attack- 
ing your Ferns is a weevil—the black Vine- 
weevil (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus). It is a most 
destructive pest, both as a beetle and as a 
grub. The latter lives on the roots of Ferns, 
Primulas, and many other plants. The 
beetles generally feed at night, and hide them- 


“selves carefully during the day. Small bundles 


of Moss or fine hay laid about make good 
places for them to hide in. 





this, with sand enough to ensure the passage 
of water, being made mcderately firm, having 
quite a level surface, and watered with a very 
fine-resed can a few hours previous to sowing 
the seed. Distribute this evenly, and shake 
a little fine sand over it, and place the pan 
under a north wall, with a piece of slate over 
it, examining it.at the end cf a week, and 
daily until the seed is seen to be germinat- 
ing, when remove the slate, and place a piece 
of glass, so that light is admitted. At this 
stage a watch must be kept on slugs, which 
devour the seedlings wholesale, so that a dust- 
ing of lime and soot should be scattered under- 
neath the pan and its surroundings, or the 
pan stood on an inverted pot placed in a pan 
of water, to prevent these marauders from 
sampling them. Do not allow the soil to get 
dry, and keep the glass tilted, to prevent 
the seedlings becoming drawn or damping 
off. As soon as the first true leaf can be 
seen, prepare other pans or ordinary cutting- 
boxes with a similar compost, and set out 
the little plants carefully 3 inches or so 
apart with a small dibber after lifting, with a 
label, as the seedlings are very tender, and 
quickly decay with the slightest bruise. A 
cool north pit, with an ash bottom, and the 
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| pans or boxes within a few inches of the 
| glass light, is the best position for them right 
/up to the time much frost sets in, when they 
;must be removed to a shelf quite near the 
| glass roof of a greenhouse or fruit-house, 
where a little heat can be turned on if de- 
sired. After pricking out into the pans, 
water in and keep close for three days, and 
shade a little if necessary, as it must be borne 
in mind that the sun must not shine on the 
plants uutil September is well advanced, but 
abundance of fresh air is essential through- 
| out their existence. 

Before the leaves meet, carefully lift and 
place in 38-inch or 4-inch pots, thoroughly 
clean and well crocked, using a coarse com- 
post and a trifle less leaf-soil, with a few 
horse-droppings rubbed through a }-inch 
sieve, and a sprinkling of soot. Dew the 
plants overhead two or three times daily 
|during bright weather, and supply water 
within twenty-four hours after potting up, 
and again when occasion demands, not 
omitting the shade and a smaller quantity 
|of air for a few days. As the roots work 
down the side of the pots towards the 
| drainage, place into pots 2 inches or 3 inches 
| larger, finally repotting into 7-inch and 8-inch 
pots respectively towards February. Lightly 
fumigate the plants every few weeks to ward 
off aphis or thrips, keep any decaying foliage 
removed, and towards the middle of March 
remove to the north pit again, finally tying 
out and placing them into the greenhouse as 
the flowers begin to open. Given these de- 
tails, good specimens should be forthcoming 
| at the date first mentioned in these notes. 
| Bicton, Devon. J. MAYNE. 


CAMELLIA RETICULATA. 


THIS is the largest flowered and handsomest 
of the Camellias, so far as we know them in 
| gardens, and although it was introduced from 
China in 1827, it is still rare in cultivation. 
lor many years the double-flowered varieties 
| of C. japonica were in favour, but they are 
now distinctly out of fashion. Yet they are 
beautiful, and as easy to manage as any shrub 
we know. ‘There is, however, some evidence 
of a revival of a taste for Camellias in the 
demand for the single-flowered varieties of 
| C. japonica and for the big Peony-flowered 
C. reticulata, which we are told by the few 
nurserymen who deal in Camellias is finding 
favour as an outdoor shrub in the warmer 
| parts of our islands. That it is hardy in 
Cornwall and Devon we know for certain, 
and in a garden near Cork there was or used 
to be an exceptionally large specimen, 60 feet 
round, which flowered profusely every year. 
The largest ever recorded in England was 
grown in a conservatory at Bank Grove, near 
Kingston, Surrey. This plant, on the testi- 
mony of Sir W. J. Hooker, was in 1849 
13 feet high and 50 feet round, and every year 
it flowered with exceptional freedom, so much 
|so that in October, 1848, it was considered 
necessary for the continued health of the 
plant to remove 2,600 flower-buds, leaving 
about 2,000 on the tree, which expanded in 
April, when there were at least as many 
flowers as leaves. There is a large pyramidal 
specimen nearly 20 feet high in the great con- 
servatory at Kew, which every spring is a 
great attraction when in flower, and it may 
be that this plant, which is seen and admired 
by thousands, has led to the increased de- 
mand for this and other Camellias. Certainly 
no large conservatory should be without one 
or more specimens of this Camellia. 

The difference between C. reticulata and 
C. japonica is chiefly one of habit and leaf 
characters, the former being a comparatively 
loose grower with long branches, whilst its 
leaves are rigid, flat, much longer than 
broad, dull, not shining, and with strongly 
marked reticulating veins. There is also a 
difference in the fruits, those of C. japonica 
being smooth, whilst in C. reticulata they are 
clothed with a silky down. Compared with 
the flowers of the old-fashioned Camellias, 
those of C. reticulata are larger and much 
looser, but there are now forms of C. 
japonica which have the same informal 
arrangement of petals, although none is so 
large-flowered. A full-sized bloom of C. reti- 
culata is 8 inches across, and the petals are 
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coloured a rich rose red. We have seen draw- 
ings of C. reticulata in which the flowers are 
white, and, according to Wilson and Henry, 
the white-flowered variety is not uncommon 
in the woods of Yunnan. It is also recorded 
that the white one used to grow in woods in 
Hong Kong, forming trees 380 feet high. So | 


far as we know this white-flowered variety 
has never been introduced into Europe. 
There are in cultivation hybrids between 


C. japonica and C, reticulata, and it is more 
than likely that the big-flowered, loose- 
petalled varieties recently raised in Belgium 
and now attracting some attention have some 
reticulata blood in them.—Z'he Lield. 


ABUTILONS. 

THESE succeed well planted out in borders in 
cool conservatories, and, if given good soil 
and annually pruned hard back in spring, 
soon grow into large, bushy plants, and yield 
a wealth of bioom, which is invaluable for 
dinner-table and general decoration. Young 
plants, if duly hardened off, and planted out 
in the flower garden early in June, will 
flower freely till cut down by frost. Cuttings 
of the young wood strike readily, especially 
if a bottom-heat of 70 degs. or 75 degs. is 
provided. Cuttings are procured by pruning 
and placing the plants in heat in February 
or March. The young plants should be 
potted in good, fibrous loam (not sifted, but 
rubbed down with the hands), old Mushroom- 
bed manure, and a liberal quantity of silver 
or river sand. As soon as the roots are 
working in the new soil, less heat should be 
given, and early in June the plants removed 
to a frame facing south, and freely exposed 
to the air in fine weather. They succeed 
well placed on a layer of ashes in the open, 
provided the summer is fine, but in wet sea- 
sons the soil in the pots is apt to get sod- 
dened, and then the plants soon become 
unhealthy. Six-inch pots are suitable ones 
for the plants to flower in, and when these 
become well filled with roots, weak liquid- 
manure should be given to assist in keeping 
the plants vigorous. The plants should also 
be syringed daily in fine weather through- 
out the summer. At the end of September 
place them close to the glass in a light, airy 
house, giving them plenty of room, and never 
letting them feel the want of water. 5. 





THE DWARF-FLOWERING CANNAS. 

Ir is doubtful if any plants have bounded 
so rapidly into popularity as the dwarf 
flowering Cannas, of which there is a long 
list, but many of them greatly resemble each 
other, so that in any case a selection is neces- 
sary. The foliage of these Cannas, too, is 
very handsome, and in some it is of a rich 
purple tint, but, as a rule, the finest flowers 
are borne by the green-leaved forms. A 
feature that renders these Cannas very valu- 
able is the long season cver which their 
flowering period extends, for they may be had 
in bloom quite early in the year, and the 
latest flowers are sometimes borne till nearly 
Christmas. The individual flowers do not 
last long, but a succession is kept up for 
some time from the same panicle, as_ the 
laterals develop after the expansion of the 
earlier blossoms, and in the case cf estab- 
lished plants shoots sufficiently strong to 
flower ar2 pushed up one after the other 
throughout the growing season. Cannas of 
this class produce seeds as readily as the 
older forms, and where there is space at dis- 
posal for large numbers, some interesting 
things may be raised in this way. If the seed 
is sown early in the year and the plants 
grown on, they will flower in the summer. 
Where home-grown seeds are not attainable 
most seedsmen keep seeds of these varieties 
in stock, and they may be purchased in a 
mixed state at a moderate rate. By some 
cultivators Canna seeds are filed previous to 
sowing, in order to assist germination, but 
soaking in water for from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours, according to the state they 
are in, is preferable. This is quite as effec- 
tual as filing, and there is then no danger of 
damaging the embryo, which may happen in 
the other case. In soaking the seeds, the 
water should, if possible, bs kept at a tem- 
perature of about 80 degs. One thing to be 


the soil must on no account be allowed to 
become dry, otherwise, if germination has 
commenced, the young roots are quickly in- 
jured. By some, Cannas are dried off during 
the winter season, but they keep in much 
better condition if they are maintained in 4 
slightly moist condition throughout the win 
ter. It does not matter so much in the case 
of the old varieties, with their stout rhi- 
zomes, but in some of the finest flowering 
varieties the rhizomes are much weaker, and 
consequently are more affected by continual 
drought, even if wholly or partially dormant. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hippeastrum vittatum.—I would be much 
obliged if you will kindly tell me the name of en- 
closed Lily? I purchased the bulb six years ago, but 
had no name with it. It flowered two years ago and 
again this year. I would also like to know how to 
treat it. I have only a greenhouse, without heat. 
It looks as if a small bulb was also in pot. Had 
this better be taken away, and should the Lily be 
taken out of pot now, or what had I better do with 
it?—K. W. R. 
[The enclosed flower is that of Hippeas- 
trum (Amaryllis) vittatum. It is one ofthe 
oldest and easiest to grow of the Hippeas- 
trums, but even this needs to be quite safe 
from frost during the winter. If the roots 
and the soil in the pot are in good condition, 
it will not need repotting, but if unsatis- 
factory in this respect, it should be at once 
repotted. It will succeed in what may be 
regarded as ordinary potting compost, but 
where a special soil is prepared, the most 
suitable is a mixture of three parts loam to 
one part each of leaf-mould, dried cow- 
manure, and silver-sand. If your plant does 
not need repotting, the main point is to en- 
courage it to make free growth, in order that 
it may flower well next year. To this end it 
should be stood in a good, light position in 
the greenhouse or in a frame, and be regu- 
larly watered. An occasional dose of liquid- 
manure will also be helpful. By the middle 
of August it should have all the sun and air 
pcessible—indeed, it may then be stood out in 
the open. It must be well supplied with 
water till the leaves begin to show signs of 
turning yellow, which will, in all proba- 
bility, be in the first half of September. It 
should, by the beginning of this just-named 
month, be taken into the greenhouse, but 
must have plenty of sun and air. As the 
leaves turn yellow, the supply of water must 
be gradually lessened, till the bulbs are quite 
dormant—say, towards the end of October or 
in November. After this no water will be 
needed till the beginning of February, when 
a little may be given, to be increased as the 
plants grow. As above stated, the bulbs of 
this Hippeastrum must be kept safe from 
frost—indeed, a minimum temperature of 
45 degs. is more suitable than a lower one. 
We should advise you to allow the small 
bulb to grow on undisturbed by the side of 
the large one.] 

Aphelandra tetragona.—This was intro- 
duced from the West Indies as long ago as 
1733. Like the other members of the genus, 
it forms a plant of upright growth, but in 
stature it surpasses most of them. The 
arrangement of the flowers is, however, dis- 
tinct from that of other Aphelandras, in 
which the blcoms are usually borne in a 
simple terminal spike, whereas in A tetra- 
gona secondary spikes are pushed out from 
the base of the principal one, and when these 
are fully developed quite a head of blossoms 
is the result. Individually, too, the flowers 
are larger than those of most of the Aphe- 
landras, while the spike is so markedly four- 
sided as to give rise to the specific name of 
tetragona. It was formerly known as Aphe- 
landra cristata. Just now in the interme- 
diate house it forms a remarkably striking 
feature, though it is perhaps even more valu- 
able in late autumn, at which time the 
flowers are often produced.—W. T. C. 

Crossandra undulezfolia. — The crder 
Acanthacez, to which this belongs, is remark- 
able for the showy blossoms of many of its 
members. The majority of them have the 
flowers arranged in a decussate terminal 
spike, and this Crossandra forms no excep- 
tion to the rule. In colour, however, the 
flowers stand out markedly from its imme- 
diate relatives, as they are of a pleasing rich 





this Crossandra forms a plant of an erect, 
half-shrubby growth, clothed with ovate acu- 
minate leaves of a deep shining green colour, 
while the edges are wavy. ‘The individual 
flowers do not last long, but a succession is 
kept up from one head or spike for a con- 
siderable time. In common with the Aphe- 
landras, to which it is nearly related, this 
Crossandra cannot be flowered successfully 
when dwarf, as the pinching necessary to 
bring this about causes weak growth, and 
the object is to ensure good sturdy shoots 
which will bear large heads of blossoms. It 
is a plant of easy propagation and culture, 
for cuttings of the growing shoots strike 
readily during the spring and summer months, 
Ordinary potting compost, too, suits it well. 
The temperature of an intermediate house 
is most suitable for this Crossandra. In this 
structure it will flower at different seasons 
of the year.—G. 8. C. 

Clerodendron ugandense. — The genus 
Clerodendron is a fairly extensive one, and 
representatives of it occur throughout most 
of the warmer parts of the Old World. 
Many of them require stove treatment for 
their successful culture, while at least two 
species are hardy. One of the latest addi- 
tions to the genus is Clerodendron ugan- 
dense, which was raised from seeds sent to 
Kew, in 1906, by Mr. M. T. Dawe, from 
Uganda, where they were collected in a spot 
some 2,000 feet above sea level. Like some 
other introductions from the Uganda district, 
this Clerodendron will conform to green- 
house treatment, and in this structure at 
Kew it forms a very pretty feature. The 
flowers, borne in loose terminal racemes, are 
of a pale blue with a deeper coloured lip, 
which feature causes them to stand out in a 


“marked manner from any of the Cleroden- 


drons in general cultivation. It forms a 
loose-growing bush, whose long, Willow-like 
shoots are clothed with foliage throughout 
the greater part of their length and termi- 
nated by flower panicles. This Clerodendron 
will, I should say, prove to be a very useful 
subject for greenhouse decoration, especially 
as it may be had in flower during the autumn 
months. It can be readily propagated by 
means of cuttings, and succeeds under the 
treatment given to the general run of green- 
house plants.—X. 


A fine basket-plant (Heeria elegans).— 
There is a charming specimen of this Melas- 
tomaceous plant growing in a suspended 
basket in the cool portion of the T. range at 
Kew. The exterior of the basket is thickly 
clothed with its neat, ovate foliage, while the 
flowers are so numerous as to almost hide the 


leafage. The blossoms are of a rich rosy- | 
purple colour, and quite 1) inches in | 
diameter. It is a decidedly uncommon sub- | 


ject, which I have not met with anywhere 
except at Kew, but it has this season attracted 
so much attention that it will doubtless be. 
P . n i 
fore long be more generally grown. | The 
structure in- which it is growing contains @ 
collection of Heaths, Pelargoniums, etc., sO) 
that a cool structure is all that this Heerla 
requires. Time was when several Melasto- 
maceous plants were to be met with in 
gardens, especially the Pleromas, Lasiandras, 
and Monochcetums, but they are now very 
rarely seen. Some of them are rather exact- 
ing in their cultural requirements, and that 
is doubtless one reason why we do not often 
seo them, another cause being that they are 
not available for cutting from, which is very 
important nowadays—X. 

Soot-water for pot-plants.—It would be difficult 
to overestimate the value ef soot for plants in pots, 
particularly those valued en account of their foliage, 
while it is calculated to improve flowering-plants, if 
rightly administered. New. soot contains a great 
amount of heat, and if applied in that condition 15 
likely to do much more harm than good, whereas if 
it is kept in the open for a few weeks and stirred, 
then placed in a coarse sack and dropped into the 
water-tub, it may then be used with safety. It is a 
capital stimulant for hard-wooded plants such as 
Azaleas, whilst for Palms and Aspidistras, a few 
applications will restore that deep-green healthy 
colour so desirable.—F. W. D. 








Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 








guarded against is that after the seed is sown 


orange-salmon tint. Like many Acanthads, 


the Publisher, post free for 2s. 
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ORCHIDS. 


CYMBIDIUM COLMAN Aj, 
VARIETY. 

CyMBIDIUM COLMAN was first raised in the 
collection of Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., at 
Gatton Park, Reigate, by his late gardener,, 
mr VW. BP. Bound. The parents are C. 
eburneo-Lowianum, crossed with C. ebur 
neum Dayanum, the flowers being ivory- 
white, with faint purple markings on the lip. 
The subject of our illustration was raised by 
Mr. James Douglas, of Edenside, Great 
Bookham, from the same parents; but this 
cross produced pure ivory-white flowers, 
without the purple markings on the lip. It 


EDENSIDE 


partakes closely of the wax-like texture and 
ivory-white colour of the better-known C. 
eburneum. Both varieties have received 


awards of merit from the Royal Horticultu- 
ral Society, the former in 1906, and the other 
in March, 1907. 


C. Colmanze and its parents 





are first-class spring-flowering Orchids, and 
are held in high estimation in almost every 
garden where “Orchids are cultivated. In 
some collections the Cymbidiums have 
come special favourites—so much so, that a 
house is specially set apart for their culture, 
which would contain, besides those already 
mentioned, such species as C. insigne (San- 


deri), C. erythrostylum, C. Hookerianum, C. 
Parishi, C. giganteum, C. grandiflorum, C. 
Tracyanum, C. Lowianum, and its distinct 


variety concolor, also the hybrids C. Lowio- 


eburneum, C. Holfordianum, C. L. Ansoni, 

C. Lowio-grandiflorum, C. Ballianum, C. 

Wicaniantm, C. eburneo-giganteum @: 
te} rome) 7” 


Woodhamense, ete. The flowers of all those 
enumerated are the largest and most beauti- 
ful of the genus. Some of them are among 
the best sweet-scented Orchids we have, while 
for lasting qualities the majority have few 
equals. Some of these plants should be in 
every collection, as the fine spikes of bloom 
are suitable for almost any kind of decora- 
tion, and are uncommon. In gardens 
where Orchids are not a speciality, but where 
a number of glass-houses is at command, it 
is within the reach of many to obtain some 
of these useful plants, they being at the pre- 
sent time far less expensive than formerly, 
and, when once the correct temperature is 
found for them, they will generally prove of 
easy cultivation, and no intelligent gardener 
need fail with them. Any amateur desirous 
of taking up their culture should first obtain 
such species as C. Lowianum and C. gigan- 
teum, both of which are cheap and plentiful, 
and some position in the houses can be found 
which will suit the plants. 


If at first they | 
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be- | 





do not thrive satisfactorily on one side or one | 





| young 


shift them to another 
sometimes what can be done 
certain positions for certain 
plants. Formerly it was considered neces 
sary to grow these Cymbidiums in a rather 
warm temperature, but they thrive and 
duce much better spikes of bloom, and suff r 
less from insect pests, when given a cool in- 
termediate house, where the average night 
temperature is about 55 degs the whole year 
round. Even in winter the day temperature 
is needed only a few degrees above this, and 
during summer the plants should be kept as 
cool as possible, no fire-heat being required 
unless it is feared at any time thé at the tem- 
eae when the gine re 1s very moist, 
may fall below the usual standard. The 


end of the house, 
is wonderful 
by selecting 


pro- 


It | 
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have become thoroughly established. Cym- 
bidiums, as a rule, do not appreciate root 
| disturbance at any time; therefore, potting 
| should not be done unless absolutely neces- 
sary. Plants that are pot-bound always 
bloom more freely. When eapotaing, select 





clean, dry pots, which should be | arge enough 
to accommodate the plants for seve ral years. 
The pots should be filled to about a quarter 
of their depth with good, open drainage, over 


which place a layer of thin, turfy loam, with 
|the Grass side downwards, to prevent the 
drainage from becoming clogged. The com- 
| post in which Cymbidiums grow best ought 
ito be of a more retentive nature than that 
used for most Orchids, and may consist of 
two parts of good, fibrous loam, one part 


plants require to be shaded at all times from | 


strong sunshine, 
house should be kept fresh by a judicious use 
of the ventilators, always avoiding draughts 
and cold currents. Keep their immediate 
surroundings moist at all times, more being 


required during 


t h e summer 
months than in 
winter. On 
warm, sunny 


days it is bene- 
ficial to spray 
well up under- 
neath the foliage 


and the atmosphere of the | 


lumpy, fibrous peat, and one part leaf-soil, 
adding sufficient small crocks and coarse 
silver- “sand to ensure good drainage. Let the 
whole be well mixed together, and, in pot- 
ting the plants, the soil should be made mode- 
rately firm about the roots, keeping the base 








both morning 
and evening, to 
keep down in- 
sect pests and 
promote clean, 
healthy growth. 

Generally speaking, Cymbidiums 
strong-growing plants, with thick, fleshy 
roots. The compost should not be kept in a 
saturated condition at any time, 
will decay, the foliage soon becoming 
spotted and unsightly. As regards watering, 
Cymbidiums should be treated just as ordi 
nary greenhouse plants. Plants of Cym- 
bidiums have now finished flowering, and will 
be in a sufficiently 


Sir T. 


advanced state of growth 
to allow any necessary potting to be done. 
If large specimens are required, young, 
healthy plants should be placed in larger 
sized pots, causing as little root disturbance 
as possible. Large specimens, that have be 
come exhausted, should be divided, and the 
pieces potted separately, it being much better 


to grow these pieces on into small specimens | 


than 
pieces. 


to make up large plants from small 
By dividing a plant or two each year, 
het althy specimens will always be 
ready "to take the place of those that may 
have deteriorated. It is not advisable 
allow the divided pieces to bloom till they 


as the roots | 


are | 





to | 


Cymbidium Colman (denside 
Lawrence's garden at 


in 


a photograph 
Dorking 


variety). From 
Burford, 


of the plant and the surface of the compost 
about an inch below the rim of the pot. Use 
the materials in a moderately rough and 
moist state, so that no water will be needed 
for about a week after repotting, when a 
moderate watering may be afforded, No 
more should be given till the compost has 
become fairly dry. 


Treatment of Orchids (Vovice).—The tem- 
perature of your house, 50 degs. by night and 
60 degs. by day—70 degs. with sunshine 

rather too warm for Masdevallia Davisi, 
fee Odontoglossum gr: ande. live degs. 
would be more suited to their re quirements. 
The former species blooms during the early 
spring months, the latter usually produc es its 
flowers from September to ol SO Catt- 
C. Mossize, Lelia purpurata, 


is 
also 


less 


leya Mendeli, 

and Phaius orandifolius ay flower during the 
month of May, Cattleya Gaskelliona in 
August, C. labiata during autumn, Triange 


in spring, Dendrobium nobiles late Rae r, and 
Cypripedium insigne in December. 





— 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
JUNE 22nD, 1909. 


THE fortnightly meeting of the society held 
on the above-named date might have been 
intended as a special exhibition of herbaceous 
and alpine plants, with a few groups of mis- 
cellaneous plants and Roses to afford variety. 
Indeed, we do not remember ever before 
having seen so rich and so varied a display 
of hardy plants, with so much excellence in 
the exhibits and sueh good taste in arrange- 
ment. The early summer hardy flowers were 
in strong force, and Peeonies, Irises, Poppies, 
and Pyrethrums were seen on every hand. 
One of the best of these groups came from 
Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, 
and here were seen groups of Gaillardias, 
Irises, Pyrethrums, Iceland and Oriental 
Poppies, Spanish Irises in variety, and many 
other good and showy things. The double 
white and double purple Rocket (Hesperis 
matronalis fl.-pl.) were in eapital condition, 
and of a distinct beauty of its own was 
Chrysanthemum arcticum. The Ponies, 
too, were excellent, the pure white, cream- 
shaded Duchesse de Nemours, and the Ane- 
mone-formed prolifera tricolor at once arrest- 
ing attention. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Son, Edmonton, 
had a very beautiful Fern group, chiefly of 
Nephrolepis in its many delightful forms. 
Fully representative of its kind, the old and 
the new were seen side by side, while the whole 
croup served as a welcome foil to the masses 
of colour around. The mest imposing dis- 
play of hardy plants, we think, came from 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
their group including several dozens of the 
towering spikes of Kremurus robustus as a 
centre-piece, and rising from a groundwork 
of the purple heads of Campanula glomerata 
dahurica. Water Lilies in groups, garden 
Lilies in variety, the new white-flowered Del 
phinium Moerheimi—said to be a cross be- 
tween D. chinense and D. Belladonna~-Cam- 
panula barbata alba and Anemone sulphurea 
were among other good plants in this group. 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, 
brought a group of plants of considerable 
interest, variety, and beauty. Among the 
notable plants on this occasion was Medinilla 
magnifica, with drooping clusters of pink 
blossoms from the big, leathery leaves. Til- 
landsia zebrina major, whose brilliant scar- 
let, sword-like scapes of 18 inches long were 
particularly striking, and the showy and bril- 
liant Kalanchoe flammea were noteworthy. In 
addition, the Cannas were delightful, and, 
again, a pretty collection of pot-grown an- 
nuals was especially good, while cut Rhodo- 
dendrons were very showy. The new single- 
flowered Rosa Moyesi, from China, with 
coppery-red blossoms, is very striking, and 
was in good form. Alpines, Peeonies, and 
Eremuri from Messrs. T. S. Ware, Feltham, 
made a very fine show, the alpines including 
such choice things as Dianthus neglectus, 
Codonopsis oyata, Geranium cinereum album, 


Lithospermum  graminifolium, Campanula 
barbata alba, and Androsace _lanuginosa. 


From the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Elstree (gar- 
dener, Mr. Beckett), came many well-grown 
standard plants of Pelargonium Clorinda, 
the stems about 5 feet high. The same 
gentleman staged a fine collection of the 
scented-leaved Pelargoniums, among which 
were seen many rare and interesting kinds. 
The Guernsey-grown Carnations from Mr. 
Burnett were very fine, and such as Marmion, 
Countess of March, Beacon, Enchantress, and 
White Perfection were admirably staged. The 
Roses from Messrs. B. R. Cant, Colchester, 
made a very fine display, the flowers disposed 
in handsome bunches. 

Among the Sweet Peas from Messrs. E. W. 
King and Co., Coggeshall, Essex, were many 
new or meritorious varieties. Mr. R. C. Not- 
eutt, Woodbridge, Suffolk, had a capital 
collection of hardy flowers, the more showy 
things being well represented. From Mr. 
Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, 
came a superb lot of Ponies, also Pyreth- 
rums, and many other hardy plants. Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had a charming 
variety of hardy cut flowers, also Rhododen- 
drons, and many of the choicer alpines, as 
Dianthus, Saxifraga, and the like. Sweet 
Peas from Mr. W. J. Unwin, Histon, Cam- 


bridge, were very fine, and arranged with ex- 
cellent taste, the individual flowers evidenc- 
ing good cultivation. From the gardens of 
Sir E. Loder, Bart., Leonardslea, near Hor- 
sham, came an interesting lot of things, among 
which were Magnolia tripetala, M. parvi- 
flora, Fremontia californica, with its lovely 
yellow blossoms, Styrax Obassia, and many 
other things of interest and beauty, not ex- 
eluding the choicer alpines. The Peeonies 
from Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech. 
were a fine lot, and finely displayed, Nymph, 
a single-flowered form, with golden anthers, 
being conspicuous in the foreground. Messrs. 
Cannell and Sons, Swanley, and Bakers’, 
Wolverhampton, each had large displays of 
the hybrid Columbines, the variety and the 
grace of these delightful hardy garden flowers 
being much admired. Ponies, Trises, Gail- 
lardias, and Poppies were among many other 
things well shown by Messrs, Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden. The Misses Hopkins, Shep- 
perton-on-Thames, had a pretty rockery 
exhibit. Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Col- 
chester, staged a delightful group of Roses, 
in which Una (white, single), Irish Beauty 
(white), Irish Elegance, and Irish Glory were 
all good. Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Dover, 
filled a long table with hardy border flowers, 
and, independently of those of the perennial 
class, were many vases of Sweet Peas in 
capital form. From Langport, Messrs. Kel- 
way and Sons brought a superb lot of single 
and double-flowered Pzeonies, many of the 
varieties of the latter being of huge size, yet 
handsome withal. Hardy flowers from 
Messrs. Paul and Son, Old Nurseries, Ches- 
hunt, included a fine array of Peeonies and 
excellent batches of white and red Dictamnus 
among many things, the firm also showing a 
large assortment of garden Roses in excel- 
lent variety. Mr. Amos Perry, Hardy Plant 
Farm, Enfield, had a remarkable display of 
hardy flowers, Ponies, Heucheras, Irises, 
Poppies and Eremuri being strong points. 
Some hybrid Erigerons and several forms of 
Phlox pilosa in well-flowered examples were 
also in this group. Messrs. Jackman and 
Sons, Woking, had a capital display of hardy 
plants, Lupins, Lilies, Poppies, and Pyreth- 
rums being well represented. 

A small collection of alpines came from 
the Hardy Plant Nursery, Guildford, while a 
similar group, which also contained a rockery 
arrangement, came from Mr. Clarence Elliott, 
Stevenage, Berks. Mr. Howard B. Crane, 
Highgate, N., brought a particularly fine lot 
of Tufted Pansies, and, by arranging the 
flowers in shallow pans of wet sand, displayed 
them to considerable advantage. Mr. James 
Douglas, Bookham, Surrey, filled a full- 
length table with Pinks in pots, the collection 
containing selfs and fancies, and many good 
laced kinds. Mr. Charles Blick, Warren 
Nurseries, Hayes, Kent, brought a few of his 
choice border Carnations, one of which, Her 
Majesty, a heavy, purple-edged flower, with 
yellow ground, receiving an award of merit. 
Another notable variety was Lady Hermione, 
with salmon-coloured blossoms of large size. 
Mr, Chas. Turner, Slough, had a choice lot 
of single-flowered Pzeonies, of which Leonora 
(crimson), and Queen of Singles (white), were 
of superb size and form, and obtained awards 
of merit. Each variety has a central tuft of 
golden anthers. Messrs. J. Peed and Son, 
West Norwood, S.E., had a rockery exhibit, 
with alpines, together with a nice assortment 
of Cacti and allied plants. 

The Orchid exhibits on this occasion were 
very few, only a few plants being staged. The 
exhibits before the Fruit and Vegetable Com- 
mittee were similarly small, the only medal 
award granted going to Messrs. Veitch for 
an interesting collection of twenty-five varie- 
ties of Lettuces and Cauliflowers. 

A full list of awards will be found in our 
advertisement pages. 





Birds and nets.—Will you allow me to suggest 
to the ‘‘ bird-lovers ’’? among your readers that during 
the summer season they should make a point of 
periodically visiting their fruit-nets, and s9 ensure 
against such of our little songsters as may have been 
caught there dying a slow death by hunger and 
thirst. We all have to protect our fruit from the 
ravages of these little thieves, but we ought not to 





leave them to expiate their crimes by such a linger- 
ing and painful death.—MIsspL THRUSH, 








HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—The Continental nur- 
serymen are very partial to grafting. Nearly 
every plant that will submit to it is grafted, 
and many deaths may be attributed to this 
system of propagation. It is an easy method 
of raising stock when skilfully done and a 
suitable stock selected, but plants raised from 
layers, cuttings, or seeds are more durable, 
and there is no trouble with suckers. Hun- 
dreds of grafted Clematises die annually, 
and still the business goes on. It takes 
longer to make a plant from a layer or a 
cutting, but this should be the amateur’s 
system. If a suitable shoot can be layered 
like a Carnation is done, pegged down, and 
surrounded with good soil, roots in due time 
form. Cuttings of half-ripe young wood will 
root in sandy soil under a cloche or hand- 
light in a shady position. Evergreen hedges, 
Yew, or Privet may be cut into shape with 
the shears; Box edgings in the garden may 
also be trimmed. This work is best done in 
showery weather. The Spanish Irises are 
very useful for cutting. The bulbs are very 
cheap and perfectly hardy, and may be left 
in the ground a year or two if desired; plant 
early in autumn 4 inches apart to form a 


mass. Hedges or groups of Hybrid Sweet 
Briers are very sweet and effective now. 
The Aubrietias and the  double-flowered 


Arabis are useful for covering stones on the 
rockery, or may be worked into the pockets 
in wall gardening. Cuttings of Aubrietias 
will root now under a handlight in the shade. 
It is well to have a bed of sandy soil pre- 
pared for such things, so that when cuttings 
are available, no time may be lost; or cut- 
tings of such things will root in boxes covered 
with glass. The glass should be reversed 
every morning to keep down damp. These 
details are most important, and are apt to 
be overlooked. There is a good deal of 
routine work now, such as mowing, hoeing, 
weeding, etc. 

Fruit garden.—Go over Peach-trees on 
walls, complete the thinning of the young 
wood, and take off some of the young fruits 
where too numerous. Many amateurs spoil 
the crop and permanently injure the trees 
by leaving too many fruits. If you want 
fine Peaches, two fruits to the square foot 
all over the tree will be a good crop. In 
some parts of the tree there may be less 
than two to the foot, but if we take an 
average, two will be enough to leave. A 
good deal may be done by judicious feeding, 
and healthy trees will benefit from liquid- 
manure when the fruits are swelling until 
they begin to colour. Feeding ripening 
fruits will spoil the flavour, and a_ bad, 
watery-flavoured Peach is most unsatisfac- 
tory. If there are insects on fruit-trees now, 
it is evidence of neglect, and should be seen 
to at onee. Tobacco-powder, if used in time, 
is a sure cure for green and black aphides. 
Later on a liquid insecticide may be used. 
Clean water, applied rather forcibly through 
the garden engine or hose, is a very useful 
cleansing agent. Cordon fruit-trees may be 
gone over now, and the young shoots shor- 
tened back to four leaves. Pears and Apples, 
when they are old, are often crowded with 
spurs, especially in the centre, It is no 
uncommon thing to see old Pear-trees on 
walls with only a few fruits on the extremi- 
ties, the centre being entirely fruitless, as 
the spurs are too much crowded. The 
remedy is to thin the spurs, preferably when 
leaves fall in the autumn. Thin the fruits 
on overcropped trees, paying special atten- 
tion to the young trees, as old trees will 
generally cast off some of the fruits when 
overtaxed. We shall never be able to com- 
pete with foreigners till we thin and feed 
our fruits. 

Vegetable garden.—The late Peas should 
be sown in trenches, with a layer of manure 
below. ‘These trenches are usually prepared 
early in the season, so that the manure may 
blend with the soil; and the rows are usually 
isolated, with other low-growing crops be- 
tween. On dry, porous soils, Peas, Cauli- 
flowers, Lettuces, and Runner Beans should, 
if possible, be mulched with 2 inches or s0 
of good manure. The difficulty is to find 


the manure, and this difficulty may increase. 
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Mown Grass from the lawn will be useful 
in keeping out heat and drought in July and 
August. Towards the end of the 
good bed of Turnips may be sown. 
Red Globe and Orange Jelly are useful. 
Snowball is a good white Turnip, and later 


on the White and Black Stone yaricties may 


be sown for standing the winter. The San- 
dringham White Celery is a sturdy, robust 
variety for present planting. Plant a bed of 
the Turnip-rooted Celery on the level 
in rows 2 feet apart and 10 inches 
apart in the rows. This is useful for 
cooking and soups, stews, etc. Our people 
do not take to this, but those subject to 
rheumatism will find it useful. It is, per- 


haps, not too late to thin the stems of late | 


Potatoes where there are more than three. 


quently a cluster of stems, and, though the 
Potatoes are usually numerous, they are too 
small for anything but the pig. Since the 


rains came, there has sprung up a luxuriant | 


crop of weeds in some gardens. It is not of 
much use hoeing in wet weather, but usually 
all things come to those that wait; but the 
opportunity must be promptly taken, as the 
procrastinator is always overworked. 


other country nowadays. 


_ Conservatory.—The Brugmansia in a tub 
is a Striking plant when in flower. 


several varieties, and al! are useful. B. ar- 
borea has white flowers; B. Knighti 
Is @ variety of arborea with double 


flowers. B. chlorantha has yellow flowers. 
They are easily propagated from cuttings of 
the young, sturdy shoots in gentle heat. They 
require abundance of water during growth, 
but should be kept rather dry during winter. 
Cyclamen seedlings that are well established 
in small pots should now be ready for 5-inch 
pots, but do not repot till the pots are getting 
full of roots. The pots should be well 
drained. A little good artificial manure may 
be mixed with the soil, but a pound per 
bushel should not be exceeded, as, if neces- 
sary, when the plants are in bud, a little 
stimulant can be given in the water. Turfy 
loam one half, and the remainder leaf-mould, 
peat, and sand, well broken up but not sifted, 
will make a suitable compost. Pot firmly, 
and keep the corms well up to the surface. 
They will do now in a cool pit or frame, kept 
close for a few days, and lightly shaded in 
bright weather, sprinkling with rese-pot in 
the afternoon. When the roots get to work, 
ventilate freely night and day in warm 
weather. Arum Lilies will be outside rest- 
ing. I am not much in favour of planting 
out, as I think these flower earlier and better 
after a rest, and if planted out, they get no 
rest, and in potting them again, the roots 
get a check that is not good if early flowers 
are wanted. Winter-flowering Carnations 


should be placed in the flowering pots, and | 


they will be better in cool frames or pits, 
where they can be sheltered from 
rains. All flowering-buds should be pinched 
off, and any shoots which are running up 
stopped. Old plants of good varieties can be 
planted out to obtain layers, as, in a gene- 
ral way, layers make better plants than cut- 
tings, 
the Gloire de Lorraine section for 
flowering. Geta part of the stock into 5-inch 
pots for early winter flowering. Rearrange 
the plants often. Well-grown plants of Hy- 
drangeas, including H. paniculata grandi- 
flora, will be useful now. Dorothy Perkins 
and other Rambling Roses trained round 
canes are charming. 
potted early in autumn, and the long, strong 


shoots trained in, with no pruning beyond | 


removing the very weak shoots. 

Stove. —Strong cuttings of Poinsettias will 
soon root in a brisk hot-bed, kept close and 
shaded, and will come in useful for late 
blooming in 5-inch pots. Early-struck plants 
are now ready for 5-inch pots, and later the 
strongest may be shifted into 6-inch pots. 
Next month they will be better in frames to 
ripen their growth, but their wants must be 
attended to to keep the foliage in good 
condition. The details of culture will in- 
clude careful watering and ventilation. They 
ought not to require shade now if the treat- 
ment is right. Euphorbias and Justicias will 


month a | 
Veitch’s 


| quite closed at night. 
If whole tubers are planted, there is fre- 


There 


is no room for such people in this or any | 


There are | Covered with long litter. 


heavy | 


Work up a good stock of Begonias of | 
winter | 





do under similar treatment. Clerodendron 
fallax should be left in the stove for the 
present to perfect its growth. This is mostly 
a winter-flowering plant, bearing bright, 
corymbs or clusters of scarlet flowers. 
Vincas are bright, showy plants when well 


grown. They used to be well done 
for the summer shows some years ago. 
Liquid-manure will give substance to the 
flowers. Do not over-shade Crotons and 


Dracenas if you want good-coloured plants. 


Orchard-house.—When the fruit begins to 
colour, the watering must be in careful 
hands, as heavy watering right up to the 
finish will spoil the flavour, and in this re- 
spect judgment is necessary. The ventilation 
at this stage must be free, and the house not 
The ripe fruits must 
not be left on the trees long enough to fall, 
as they are so easily bruised. I need not 
say the fruits must be carefully handled, 
and gathered before they are quite ripe. 

E. Hogrpay. 








THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


July 5th.—Mushroom ridges are made up 


outside now in a partially shaded position. 
The ridges are built up 
wide at the base and 2 feet high, and 
bearing in the open air some time. The 
houses will be thoroughly cleaned and white- 
washed shortly, to be ready for making the 
autumn beds. 
planted in 


Asparagus. 


trenches, Discontinued 
Peas are plentiful now, and As- 


| paragus not much in demand. 


July 6th.—Planted 
Pinks under handlights. 
shady one, and 
root well under 


euttings of choice 


glass at this season. 


over open-air Grapes, and thinned the 
young shoots. Each shoot left will be 
stopped one leaf beyond the bunch. A young 


rod was led up last year and an old one cut 
out where the young canes were trained. 
This renewal is very invigorating, and the 
bunches come larger. As the borders are 


| well drained, water is given when necessary. 


July 7th.—We have done some thinning 
of wall-fruits, including Plums and Pears. 
Of course, everybody thins Peaches and Apri- 


cots, but the thinning of Plums and other 


fruits is often neglected, and if the trees are 
large, the work, with the present staff, would 
be impossible; but we shall do all we can. 
Strawberry runners have been layered into 
small pots, but more are wanted to form new 
beds. 

July 8th.—Sowed East Lothian Stocks. 
This is the best Stock for spring blooming. 
Will be wintered in a cold-frame in pots 
plunged in ashes. We have been doing a 
little budding. The bark of the standard 
Briers is working freely, but the difficulty 
with us just now is to get suitable buds of 
the kinds we want. Cuttings of the young 
wood of forced Roses, taken off with a heel 
of old wood where possible, have been planted 
in a hot-bed, They will be potted when 
rooted. 

July 9th.—Potted off Cinerarias, and 
sowed a few more seeds for late blooming. 
Calceolarias also have been sown. Finished 
planting out Chrysanthemums. These will 
be lifted in the autumn. Only a limited 
number is planted. Most of the late varie- 
ties are grown in pots. Those planted out 


The plants should be | will be lifted in bud, and planted after the 


Tomatoes are cleared out. The Tomatoes, 
both under glass and also outside, haye been 
mulched with manure. 


July 10th.—Shifted on Zonal Pelargoniums 
intended for winter flowering. Raspail Im- 
proved and Hermione are largely grown for 
cutting. The hoe is used very freely now 
among the weeds. Scarlet Salvias and Eu- 
patoriums have been planted out, and will 
be pinched if necessary to make the plants 
bushy. These are useful for winter fiower- 
ing. “Will be potted up in September. We 
are growing most of our Solanums in pots in 
a frame for the present, with all flowers 
picked off, and the strongest shoots pinched. 
Free ventilation will be given later. 


firmly, are 3 feet 


We have had beds 


Celery and Leeks are being 
: arte: 
cutting 


The position is a 
cuttings or pipings generally 
Looked 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING Jree of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Eviror of GARrvENING, 17, Furnival-street, Lolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paver. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some tine in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue invmediately followiny 
the ieceipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, ete.—/air examples 
of each subject—not more than sour tr any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sont each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Sweet Peas failing (J. H.).—From the appear- 
ance of the plant, and also from the fact that the 
Peas are growing against a wall, we suspect that dry- 
ness at theroot is the cause of the failure. Plantssuch 
as Sweet Peas, growing at the foot of a wall in a 
light sandy soil, are sure to suffer if not well soaked 
with water two or three times a week with a good 
mulching of manure and frequent applications of 
liquid-manure. Driblets of water are of no value. 


Training Roses on concrete wall (D.).—Use 
galvanised iron wire, and give it a couple of coats of 
the best white lead paint after it is in position, so 
that every portion is covered with a layer. of paint, 
and it will not then harm the Rose-shoots. Fresh 
galvanised wire, especially in the neighbourhood of 
large towns where the air is impregnated with smoke 
fumes, is very injurious to vegetation coming into 
contact with it; but when covered with paint no 
galvanic action is set up. 

Browallia speciosa (W. T.).—This is a useful 
plant for summer decoration, and if grown cool] and 
in a light house or frame the foliage has a pretty 
bright green tint, against which the pale blue flowers 
with white centres show up very nicely. It is very 
little trouble to grow, the easiest method being to 
sow seed in early spring, pricking off these plants into 
a 3-inch pot, subsequently repotting into the 6-inch 
size. A good compost is fibrous loam, decayed 
manure, and some sharp silver-sand. : 

Ivy-leaved Pelargonium unhealthy (G.).— 
Your TIvyy-leaved Pelargonium is suffering from a 
disease common to that section, but some varieties 
are far more liable to it than others. Plants that 
have been highly fed or propagated from highly-fed 
plants are particularly liable to be attacked. It 
appears to be analagous to a kind of eczema. Plants 
grown in poor or comparatively poor soil are rarely 
if ever troubled in this way. A lessening of stimu: 
lants and the removal of some of the worst leaves 
will, as a rule, restore the plant to health, except 
in the caee of a few of the very highly coloured varie- 
ties, in which the ailment seems to be chronic. 

Roses from cuttings (Perplexed).—In October 
make a cut in the ground with the spade about 
6 inches in depth, put a little coarse sand into it, 
take for cuttings this year’s ripened wood, about 
9 inches in length, with .a heel if possible. Press the 
cuttings firmly into the sand, and tread the soil 
firmly. The cuttings should be put in rows. After 
frost see that the soil is firm; tread if necessary. 
The following April mulch with Cocoa-nut-fibre or 
leaf-mould. This is very important to prevent the 
young roots being killed by the sun. In the following 
November the Roses are ready for planting in theit 
permanent quarters. 

Manure for Roses (Perpleved).—All experience 
shows that for Rosea there is no manure, when it 
ean be had, like that from stables in a semi-decom- 
posed state. But where that cannot be had, or may 
not be, then artificial manures constitute the best 
substitutes, of which bone-flour, whether steamed or 
dissolved in acid, is the quickest acting. Phosphate 
and basie-slag are nearly as good, but slower in die- 
solving. After good growth has begun, top-drees 
With 4 lb. per rod of nitrate of soda, or sulphate of 
ammonia, as manure is needed to create leafage as 
well as wood. There is no need to overdose the soil 
with these manures. You cannot do wrong in giving 
the plants a mulch of long manure also in the 
Summer. 

Chrysanthemums fiowering in small pots 
(H.).—Chrysanthemums may be grown satisfactoril¥ 
and flowered in 6-inch pots, but cuttings inserted 
quite late in the spring succeed better under this 
method of culture than those rooted earlier. Some 
of the best blooms for éxhibition are obtained in this 
way, and many sorts difficult to grow in the ordinary 
manner, by rooting the cuttings late and retaining 
the first bud appearing in the tip of the shoot, may 
be had in perfection with little trouble. The soil 
should be of good quality—in fact, similar ta the com- 
post prescribed in these columns for final potting. 
You do not say when your plants were propagated, 
so we are in the dark as to their present condition. 
This system of culture in small pots deserves greater 
attention, as with comparative ease the cuttings 
may be rooted, and the resulting plants grown on 
with every prospect of success, while for the smafi 
glass structures of many amateur gardeners they are 
specially adapted. Plants from cuttings inserted dur- 
ing July and August may even be flowered in 5-inch 
pots, and give good blooms. 

Orange-fungus on Rose (W.).—The red or 
Orange-rust on Rose leaves (Pragmidium subcorticum) 
may be combated in the following manner and for 
the following reasons:—The fungus is one that takes 
three forms before the cycle of its existence is com- 
plete. It appears first on the leaves in orange 
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These become darker, Gwing to the 
formation of the second kind of spores, which are 
dark brown, and the third kind is produced later 
and forms small black dots on the under sides of the 
leaves. In this state the fungus paéses the winter, 
the spores from these black dots infecting the young 


powdery patches. 


leaves the following spring. Therefore, it is very 
escential when the leaves fall in the autumn that 
they should be collected and burnt, and plants that 


have been attacked should be thoroughly wetted with 
2 oz. of sulphate of copper dissolved in 8 gallons of 
water in the spring before the buds open. If the 
disease still shows itself, spray with weak Bordeaux- 
mixture and pick off the infected leaves. 

Fern-fronds injured (J. S.).—The fronds re- 
ceived have the appearance of having been scorched 
by sulphur fumes, but it is difficult to determine the 
actual eause. We have known of several instances, 
where the boilers adjoin the house, of sulphur fumes 
escaping through the walls in consequence of the 
damper having been pushed in too close. This is 
more likely to occur at this season of the year, when 
the fires are shut off close during the day. Exposure 
to cold winds is another cause, but as the fronds do 
not show the mischief until a day or two afterwards 
it is often ascribed to some other influence. The sun 
coming on the fronds while they are damp will also 
cause discoloration. An overdose of manure-water 
will have the same effect. The Adiantums are very 
sensitive, especially when the fronds are young and 
grown under shading. Started in sunlight they may 
be grown on almeet fully exposed to the sun—that is, 
provided watering is carefully attended to—but taken 
from a shady position and exposed they invariably 
suffer. 

Stephanotis-leaves turning yellow (1. P.).— 
Several reasons might be given which would cause 
the leaves to turn yellow and drop off prematurely. 
seing planted out, the condition of the border would 
give rise to it; either the extreme of excessive 
moisture or that of drought would cause it. Is the 
soil dry underneath whilst to all appearance moist 
on the top? If so, that would cause the leaves to 
drop. Possibly the soil is impoverished. That, too, 
would produce the same effect. If the drainage be 
bad, the roots would get sickly, and the same results 


follow. Indifferent soil would tend to the same end. 
The Stephanotis thrives best in about equal parts of 
good loam and peat, with plenty of sand, which 
hould be made quite firm. The application of an 


excessive amount of an artificial manure would cause 
the same jll-effects; weak doses at fairly good inter- 


vals—say, onee a week—during growth. would do no 
harm. <A low temperature during the winter would 
cause the Stephanotis to cast its foliage, but if this 
were the cauee it should have happened sooner; lower 
than 50 degs. is never desirable. Too much exposure 


to chilling winds, or to the extreme of sunshine after 
dull weather, would be injurious. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Choisya ternata (C.).—If your plants of Choisya 
ternata are growing in the open ground all they 
need atter flowering is to leave them alone, as they 
will perfect their growth ready to bloom another 
year. If in pots in the greenhouse, plunge them out- 
of-doors after flowering and take care that they do 
not suffer from want of water. Should any of themre- 
quire repotting, this must be done at once, and then 
the plante should be kept in the greenhouse for a 
fortnight before turning them outside. If the plants 
are too tall they may be cut down; but, in the 
case of those so treated, you cannot expect much 
flower next season. 

FRUIT. 

Green-fly on Black Currants (J. B. P.).—Your 
Black Currants-bushes are overrun with green-fly. 
Syringing the plants is the most effectual method of 
dealing with this pest. For this purpose use the ex- 
tract from 6 oz. of Quassia chips with which mix 
4 oz. of soft-soap, and add the whole to 5 gallons 
of water. Syringe frequently with this mixture, and 
you will soon get rid of the fly. You can also duet 
the plants when damp with Tobacco-powder. The 
failure of the Gooseberries may be probably due to 
unfavourable weather when they were in bloom. 


Vine-leaves diseased (EF.).—Your Vine leaves are 
very thin in texture, and seem to have been forced 
into growth without having sufficient light. They 
seem also to have been here and there scorched, 
arising from. want of early ventilation, boxing ~ in 
moisture, which should have been dried off before 
the sun obtained power. Then the leaves seem to be 
intested with aphis. You will do well to occasionally 
eyringe the Vines, or it may be best to fumigate the 
house first whilst the Vines are dry, then to fre- 
quently syringé the leaves. A dressing of fresh 
manure from a é6table laid on the floor, if it is of 
soil, to exhale ammonia, when the house is shut up at 
night, would do much good. 


Basic slag for Peaches (W. T. W., York).— 
Basic-slag, or, as sometimes called, Thomas’s phos- 
phate powder, a product of the conversion of iron 
into steel, chemically, is an excellent phosphatic 
martre, but acts slowly, as it is some time decom- 
posing. If you could obtain a few bushels of good 
wood-ashes, and then. to each bushel would add 
4 lb. of basic-slag, spreading the whole about over 
the border in November next at the rate of a bushel 
and a half per rod, very gently forking it in, the 
Peaches should benefit. Plenty of old lime-rubble 


is good for Peaches, also, where the soil is stiff 
and close. Fine - crushed bones make a_ good 
phosphatic dressing. We should advise an occa- 


sional liberal watering during the winter to dissolve 
the slag, and top-dressings or mulches of long horse- 
manure in the summer over the roots of the trees. 
Diseased Apple-buds (A. M. C.).—Cutting with 
a knife into the hard wood of the spur which carries 
the leafage and flower buds of the Apple-tree gent 
reveals at once the cause of the death of the buds. 
The wood is brown and dead, having had left in it 
just vitality enough to enable leaves and bloom to 
expand. The trouble is very common on some trees, 
such as Wellington, for instance, or on other varie.” 
ties of Apples that are subject to canker. But with- 





out doubt the trouble begins with the tree-roote, 
which have got into poor soil, and are deficient of the 


needful wood-forming food to build up healthy wood. | 


Then, being thus sappy or immature, it is killed by 


severe frosts, or partially so, as with yours, or by | 


canker, which comes from roots being in bad soil. 
Your tree or trees want root-pruning, severing all 
downward roots, then liberally topdressing 
manure to induce them to form new roots near the 
surface. 
VEGETABLES. 
Cutting back Tomato-leaves (7.).—The prac 


tice of cutting Tomato-leaves back one-half their 
length is not usually performed by. yood growers. | 


Leatage, by elaborating sap through the agency of 
the atmosphere, helps to build up fruit. 
with the great area of leafage there is also the 
greater respiration of moisture, but you cannot have 
restricted leaf area and fine fruit. 
water absorption from the soil some short manure 
should be laid over the surface. 
experiment for yourself, as the whole thing is su 
easily in that way determined by allowing so many 
plants to carry all the leafage they. make, except 
side shoots, an equal number having their leaves cut 
as you have been practising, and thus test results in 
crop at the end of the season. 





SHORT REPLIES. 
Subscriber.—Seeing that, as you say, the trees are 
dangerous, we should, to avoid any risk, cut them at 
once, although the autumn is certainly the better 
time to do this.——Bob.—Soil used for potting can 


with | 


Of course, | 


To counteract | 


But you may well | 


be sterilised by baking it; but if you mean dealing | 


with a large area in the open air, then we are afraid 
sterilising such would be out of the question.—— 
L. G@. M.—Your Lilies have been attacked by the Lily 
disease. See reply to ‘“‘C. H. A.,’’ in our issue of 
June 26th, page 360.——K. B. M.—The leaves 
send are 6uffering from what is known as ‘ Blister.’ 
See reply to ‘*S. Tateley, Hants,’ in our issue of 
June 5th, page 321.——A. Edmonds.—‘''The Art of 
Grafting,’ by Baltet. From this  office.——Mrs. 
Saunders.— Your Pyrus baceata is evidently in too dry 
a position. Move it next autumn to a lower part 
of your garden where the sojl is deep and moist, and 
then we think you will find both P. baeceata and P. 
Parkmanni succeed. .We have never seen P, baceata 
doing so well as by the side of a lake, where it 
flowered and fruited freely every year.——H. P. M. S. 

1, Please send some specimens of the grub to which 
you refer; 2, You may safely lift them during the 
coming autumn; 8, Sulphate of iron is used to de- 
stroy fungi. Kindly s2y what you want to use it for. 

-K. Emery.—The only cause that we can suggest 
is that the plant has become very dry at the roots. 
This you can easily ascertain.——Ajax.—We would 
advise you to use lime for those plants only which 
require it. This you ean do by mixing old lime- 
rubble with the soil in which the plants that require 
it are to be grown. Ascot.—We think the spots on 
the leaves are due to the cold, unseasonable weather 
we have had. If, however,the trouble increases, please 
send us a few more leaves, and we will do our best 
to help you.——M. Elizabeth Arkham.—lIt is too late 
to do anything with your Violets now. Your plants 
are evidently very thick, and the only remedy is to 
secure young runners and make a fresh plantation 
next spring, or, better still, procure strong, healthy 
runners from a distance. The Snowdrops evidently 
also want lifting and replanting. We do not reply 
to queries by post.——C. P.—1, Yes; no doubt if you 
pulled off the cones this would help the growth of 
the tree; 2, Cut the Holly in at once, and apply a 
good mulch of rotten manure, watering this freely if 
the weather is dry, and syringing the tree well also 
every evening; 8, The late autumn is the best time to 
saw off the lower branches of the Scotch Firs.—— 
Leek.—See teply to ‘‘ Riada,’’ in. our issue of 
June 26th, page 357, re ‘‘ Plants for Greenhouse.”’ 
Ed IL, Agar. 
cold and unseasonable weather we are having. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—K. C.—We cannot undertake 
to name florist flowers. 
have opportunities of comparing the blooms.——Old 
Subscriber.—1t. is impossible to say with certainty 
what the plant to which you refer is without seeing 
specimens.——Ruth F. Rendel.—Rose Claire Jacquier. 
——IH. §. B.—vidently a Pyrus of some kind. Must 
have better specimen with flowers fully open.—— 
Middlethorpe.—Iris graminea.—— White -Rose.—Rose 
Claire Jacquier.——J. M., Ayrshire.—1, Sobralia 
macrantha; 2, Vanda suavis.——B. M.—1, Geranium 
sanguineum; 2, Saxifraga Wallacei; 3, S. hypnoides; 
4, 8. muscoides.——J. B.—1, Snow-in-Summer (Ceras- 
tium tomentosum); 2, Double Meadow Saxifrage 
(Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.); 8, Asplenium bulbiferum ; 
4, Muscari comosum  monstrosum.——J. . D.—1, 
Achillea Millefolium; 2, Limnanthes Douglasi; 3, All- 





‘spice (Calyecanthus floridus); 4, Diplacus glutinosue. 


oH L.—1, Weigela Eva Rathke; -2, Orange Ball- 
tree (Buddleia globosa); 8, Diplopappus chrysophylla; 
4, Weigela rosea.——E. D. K.—1, Geum coccineum; 2, 
Centranthus ruber; 8, Polemonium cceruleum; 4, 
Campanula Medium.——W. G.—1, Asplenium  vivi- 
parum; 2, Adiantum gracillimum; 8, Adiantum 
cuneatum; 4, Pteris cretica albo-lineata.——A. S.— 
1, Astrantia major; 2, Veronica rupestris; 8, Cam- 
panula persicifolia; 4, Diplacus glutinosus.—— W. T.— 
1, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum; 2, Gazania splendens; 
3, Cuphea platycentra; 4, Alyssum montanum.—— 
W. H. Winfield.—Rose Conrad F. Meyer.——A. R. V. 
—Roses: 8, Old Blush; 7, 8, 9 had fallen to pieces. 
E. Bentley.—1, The Masterwort (Astrantia major) ; 
2, The Orange Ball-tree (Buddleia globosa).——Mon- 
tagu_ Square.—1, Fruit of the Winter Sweet (Chi- 
monanthus fragrans); 2, The Orange Ball-tree (Bud- 
dleia globosa).——Mrs. P. C. Garnett.— Crategus coc- 
cinea.——H. B. Cheshire.—1 and 2, Please send good 
specimens in flower; 3, Helianthemum vulgare; 4, 
Wild Strawberry.——B. T.—Pyrus Malus sp., but im- 
possible to say which from the wretched scrap you 
send us.——T. E. Hayward.—Geranium ibericum. 


~The trouble is, no doubt, due to the | 


To be quite certain, one must | 


you | 





ROSES. ROSES. 


Why LOSE your Roses and plants when you 
could SAVE them from the ravages of 
Caterpillars, Mildew, and all kinds 
of Aphis by using 


ABOL WHITES 
7 SUPERIO“E. 
The most effective NON-POISONOUS remedy. 


TRY IT AND BE CONVINCED. 
3 pint, 1/-; pint, 1/63 } gallon, 4/5 gallon, 7/6. 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


THE “ABOL” SYRINGE. 


BEST SPRAYER. 


Does more and better work than other syringes 
double the size. Try it and you will agree. 











THE “ABOL” SYRINGE. 








Prices :— Syringes, 8/6 to 14/63 postage 4d. Bends, 1/6 extra. 


Of all Seedsmen, Florists, Chemists, and Ironmongers, 
or by post on receipt Of remittance from the 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


E. A. WHITE, Ltd., 


Hop and Fruit Growers, 
PADDOCK WOOD, KENT. 


THE 


Johnby Brick, Tile, & Pottery Works, 


SKELTON, PENRITH. 


Nearest Station, Blencow, C. K. & P. Ry. 








(MRS) M. L. POPHAM, 


Manufacturer of 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL FLOWER POTS, 
BRICKS, TILES, CHIMNEY POTS, &C. 
OLD ITALIAN CARDEN AND OTHER VASES 
REPRODUCED. 


Specialite: Decorative Fireclay Panels for 
Firebacks, in Heraldic and other Designs. 


All communications to be addressed to the 
MANAGER, 


mee 





APTERITE 


Destroys underground insect pests, including 
WIREWORMB and Grubs of all kinds, Slugs, Ants, 
Millipedes, &c. 
INVALUABLE FOR THE 
GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE. 


Write for Descriptive Leafiet No. 27, free, from the 
Sole Manufacturers, 


William COOPER and NEPHEWS, 
BERKHAMSTED. 








SMARTS 


Greenhouses. from £210s. Boilers, 
37/6. Garden Frames, 15s. Propaga- 
tors, Incubators, Trellis, Garden Bar- 
rows, Glass, Paint, Felt, Wire Netting. 

Write for Catalogue. 
A. SMART, Empire Works, 
10K, King Street, Mile End, Glasgow. _ 


GREENHOUSES 


Poultry and Rustic Houses, Arches, 
Frames, Sheds, Lights. Lists free. 
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VEGETABLES, 


THE WEATHER AND EARLY 
VEGETABLE CROPS. 


YEVER in the whole course of my experience | | 
o I remember a more trying season for early 
jegetable crops than the ‘present one has 
en until just lately. Both sowing and 
lanting have been carried out under great 
lifficulties, owing to adverse weather con- 
litions, and yet, strange as it may seem, the 
esults—Peas excepted—haye proved very 
atisfactory indeed. With the reservation 
‘ust made, most of the early kinds of vege- 

ables were ready for use at or near the usual 
ime, and the quality has been and is quite 
ip to the usual standard. Such results, after 
he severe weather experienced at the latter 
nd of february and the early part of March, 
iave, needless to say, proved an agreeable 
urprise, and quite contrary to expectations. 
The reason for excluding early Peas from 
ayourable mention with other early vege- 
‘ables is that, the seed having been sown at 
he end of January and early in the succeed- 
ng month, so much of it rotted that plants 
n the rows were, in consequence, so thin 
ind irregilar as to ba not worth leaving. 
subsequent sowings proved much more satis- 
actory, and the yield as far as peds are con- 
erned good, but more warmth is needed to 
mable them to fill properly. 

Potatoes which were planted previous to 
he cold snap passed through the ordeal un- 
1armed, and are yielding excellent returns. 
The breadths of second early sorts look re 
narkably well, the ground being completely 
‘overed with haulm, a condition I like to see, 
jut one not always attainable so early in the 
ieason. Seed of the Short Horn Carrots 
ind Turnips of the White Gem and [arly 
Milan varieties could not be sown until the 
vatter end of March. The first-named were 
‘eady for drawing a week ago, and the latter 
lave been all used. Early Turnips have 
never done better, and although the ‘‘ flea 
yeetle’’ has been unusually troublesome 
which was kept under by plentiful supplies 
of water and frequent dustings of soot), ex- 
‘ellent breadths of well-developed roots re- 
sulted. Snowball is the succeeding variety, 
ind of which the roots are, as is generally 
the case, all one can desire. For early 
supply, no better Turnips than those named 
eed be wished for. Spinach has been plen- 
tiful, and of Lettuces there has been an 
abundance of the white Winter Cos variety 
for some time past, the earliest of which 
Were grown at the foot of a south wall. 
The cool weather has suited the Radishes 
exactly, and no break in the supply has oc- 
curred since they first came into use. As- 
paragus has been plentiful and of first-rate 
quality. This has been in use for about 
nine weeks. Cabbages, as mentioned in a 
previous note, were slightly later than usual, 
but the supply has been’ an uninterrupted 


one since cutting commenced. Autumn- 





sown Onions are looking well, but require 
more sun before the bulbs can develop to 
their full size. Of moisture in the shape of 
rainfall there has been an abundance, and 
all that is now needed is warmth and sun- 
shine to enable successional and later crops 
to develop and prove equally as satisfactory 
as those which have already arrived at 
maturity. : A. W. 


TOMATOES FOR WINTER. 


WHERE Tomatoes are wanted for salads or for 
using uncooked throughout the year, the pre- 
paration of young plants for fruiting during 
early winter must now be taken in hand, as it 
will not do to depend on laggard fruits which 
are picked from the outdoor plants while 
still unripe and coloured up under glass after 
being picked, as such fruits, though valuable 
for cooking, are generally insipid and flavour- 
less, or badly flavoured. Hyen where the cul- 
tivation of Tomatoes goes on under glass 
throughout the year, it is no uncommon 
thing to find that those grown for winter are 
undersized and not so good as they might be, 
not because they are of a naturally small 
variety, but because they are the fag-end of 
a erop borne by plants which have already 
carried and ripened many fruits, and become 
somewhat starved in the process. Plants 
raised from seed sown now will be much more 
satisfactory than any such, as there is still 
time to get a nice set of fruit before the days 
get t short and the sun loses much of its power 

and such plants are well suited for growing 
in narrow pits where there is not much room 
for great length of stem. The production of 
winter Tomatoes sometimes gives’ consider- 
able trouble, especially in places where fogs 
are prevalent or where the houses are badly- 
ventilated, low-pitched structures deficient of 
light. In such places the only chance of suc- 
cess is to get the plants established in their 
fruiting- pots or boxes, and the fruit set early, 
governing the season of ripening by judicious 
management of the heating arrangements, 
always remembering that Tomatoes will re- 
sent any undue forcing in winter. These who 
are fortunate enough to have verv light and 
well yentilated houses—especially if these are 
well above the fog line—will escape many of 
the difficulties which beset less fortunate 
growers. There will be no difficulty in keep- 
ing plants raised now sturdy from the first, 
and this is the most important point which 
the grower has to bear in mind. Seed, if 
sown in the usual way—7.e., thinly in pots or 
pans, and stood in a little gentle heat—will 
soon germinate. The seedlings should be 
potted off into 3-inch pots, from which they 
will require one shift before being finally 
potted into the fruiting size—9 inches, or 
planted in narrow boxes. Grow on from the 
first in full sun, with the pots stood thinly 
on a cool bottom of coal-ashes. I like to give 
the final shift just when the first bunch of 
flower shows, as if left later than this the 
plants do not get re-established before the 
blossoms open, and these will then drop off 





instead of setting. Tor soil nothing rich 
should be used, but I like to give a liberal 
quantity of mortar rubble at the final shift, 
this keeping the soil sweet and the plants 
healthy. 

Plants may also be raised from cuttings 
| struck early next month and treated after- 
wards as recommended for seedlings, but I 
prefer seedlings, as I find them quite as free 
fruiting, swelling their fruits more kindly and 
being less troublesome throughout, Sunrise 
is my favourite winter - fruiting variety, 
and can hardly be beaten. 1% 


CUTTING HERBS. 
WHERE herbs are in demand all the year 
round the present will be the best time for 
gathering, drying, and storing a portion of 
the crop ready for use during winter and 
early spring. ‘To get the full flavour and 
pungency the various kinds should be cut on 
| a dry day soon after they come into flower, 
| and the drying process should be carried out 
in an airy room or covered passage-way where 
moisture will be quickly carried off without 
| exposing the herbs to the direct action of 
the sun, sun-dried herbs losing much of their 
flavour. Many people tie their herbs directly 
they are cut into small bunches and hang 
them up without taking further trouble, but 
the better way is to spread them thinly on 
benches and turn them over two or three 
times as drying proceeds, so that all the 
moisture goes off before bunching, bunching 
when green leading to their turning mouldy 
under the ties. When dried and bunched 
they should be stored in some thoroughly dry 
place free from dust, or, if the cook can be 
induced to take charge of them, the leaves 
and flower tips should be stripped from the 
stems and packed into jars or bottles and 
labelled for easy recognition. This is a good 
plan, as the herbs keep splendidlv so, and are 
always at hand mady for use. Though it is 
only necessary to cut those kinds which die 
down in winter,«I like to secure a supply of 
all kinds which vetain their flavour when cut, 
and cutting keeps the bushy kinds in bounds. 
Those kinds of which all or a portion may 
be so treated now are Bush and Sweet Basil, 
the latter if cut almost to the ground now will 
break again and form plants” for potting up 
later on for green leaves in winter, Hore- 
hound, Marjoram, pot and sweet, Spearmint, 
Winter and Summer Savory, the last dries 
best when pulled up by the roots, Tarragon, 
not for storing or drying, but for vinegar, and 
to produce a useful secondary growth on a 
portion of the plants, and Thyme. Flowers 
of Camomile, when fully out, and the petals 
of the Common Marigold (for soups) should 
be gathered when dry “and fit, and treated in 
the. same way as the cut herbs. July is the 
best month for striking Sage, and it is neces- 
sary to keep up a supply of young plants, as 
these stand severe winters better than do the 
older plants. J find no difficulty in striking 
this useful herb in the open without using 
hand-lights or any other covering, by using 
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slips or quite long cuttings, which are in- 
serted two-thirds of their length in niches 
mad2 with a spade, watered in, and 
afterwards left to take care of them- 
selves. 
old plants are killed by severe frost, and the 
present is a good time to make a fresh bed of 
seodlings, which may generally be found 


among older plants, as these are sure to | 


winter well if planted in good time and in a 
dry, sunny spot. Chervil should be sown now 
for winter use; new seed will be plentiful 
by this time on plants sown last year and 


Thyme is another herb of which the | 


which have been allowed to flower. Half the | 


plantation of Serrel should now be eut down 
low; this will cause the plants to throw a 
fresh crop of leaves, and the remaining por- 
tion of the plot should have all flower-stems 
removed. ue 





TOMATO GOLDEN PERFECTION. 


Many of the larger and coarse yellow varie- | 


ties of Tomato are poor and insipid in flavour, 
watery and soft in texture, and altogether 
useless. This fact, no doubt, set many 
erowers against yellow Tomatoes, as a whole, 
but this is a mistake, as some of the medium- 
sized. firm-fleshed kinds have a distinct and 
pleasant flavour, not possessed by any of the 
red varieties. I do not say that they are 
superior to the red varieties 

that is a matter of taste— 
but the neglect of yellow 
varieties seems to me to be 
a mistake, as there are good 
and bad varieties among 
them, and it is not every 
red one that can be called 
first-rate. As far as mar- 
ket growers are concerned, 
they must still stick to red 
Tomatoes. Amateurs who 
erow Tomatoes for home 
consumption and many pri- 
vate gardeners ought to be 
able to say a good word for 
yellow Tomatoes, and if 
these yellow varieties ever 
become popular it will be 
owing to their exertions. 
The change will not be 
brought about by market 
growers, simply because 
their own private opinions 
have to be subordinated to 
the public taste, against 
which they cannot afford to 
run. 

Golden Perfection, a fruit 
of which we figure to-day, 
may be briefly described as 
a yellow form of Perfection. 
It has the same robust 
habit of growth, sets freely, 
especially if fertilisation is 
resorted to daily while the 
flowering period lasts, and if the precaution is 
taken to early remove the large malformed 
flower that shows on each strong bunch of 
bloom, the rest of the blooms will be fol- 
lowed by moderately large, handsome fruit, 
that would be very hard to beat if competing 
in any class for yellow Tomatoes. It is not 
on account of its handsome appearance alone 
that I recommend Golden Perfection, but the 
quality is also first-rate, rivalling, if not sur- 
passing that of the best-ripened fruit of Red 
Perfection, WeAGS (0; 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Failure of Cucumbers.—I shall be obliged if you 
will kindly tell me in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED the 
reason the leaves on my Cucumber-plants ‘ wilt ’’? 
I am sending you aspecimen. The plant is in a cool 
creenhouse, but on very hot days the heat sometimes 
rises to 90 degs. Any useful hints as to management 
of plants will be gratefully received.—NOVICE. 

[Hot days having been the exception rather 
than the rule so far this season, the con- 
dition of your Cucumber-plants is, no doubt, 
attributable to want of regular warmth. This 
has a detrimental effect oa the root-system of 
Cucumber plants, and either a stagnation or 
loss of roots ensues as a result, which 
causes the foliage to collapse. We cannot 
find a trace of diseas2 on the leaves sent, 
but they have just such a starved appear- 
ance as we should expect to sze on plants 
grown undcr the conditicns you name and in 





|months, according to the 


| proved to be. 
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such an uncongenial season as the present has 
If you water the plants spar- 
ingly and carefully, and also avoid syringing 
—hot days excepted—so as to preserve what 
roots the plants now possess, and keep the 
stems in sound condition, they may come 
round again after the weather becomes 
brighter and warmer. ] 

Gas-lime.—I am offered a quantity of gas-lime 
from a local gas works at a small cost. Can you tell 
me whether gas-lime contains any nitrogen, and 
whether it is suitable to apply for market-garden 
produce generally?—A. W. M. 

[Gas-lime contains a large quantity of 
various sulphides of lime, therefore it should 
not-be used in a fresh condition. Gas-lime 
apphed to the soil and forked in is very de- 
structive to insect life. After it has been 
apphed to the soil, no crop should be sown 
or planted on that ground for two or three 
quantity used. 
There is no nitrogen in gas-lime.—ED.] 

Pea-plants diseased.—I am sending you here- 
with some Pea-plants, so that you may be able to 
advise me as to the cause of their dying. FI have 
never been successful with Peas in this garden, 
though Beans, Spinach, Carrots, ete., do all right. 
I have a splendid lot of Carrots, Turnips, spring 
Cabbages, etc., and hardly a leaf has been touched 
by snail or slug. I have put a quantity of lime on 
the garden, used soot and vaporite, but again the 
Peas are dying off when breaking into flower. I have 
searched for insects, and I found only a few small 








Tomato Golden Perfection. 


slugs. Can you advise me as to the cause and what 
I shall do to the garden to prevent a repetition of 
this kind of thing?—R. J. W., Clifton. 

[Yours is not the only example of root- 
diseased Pea-plants that has come under our 
notice this season. Still, the trouble you ex- 
perience seems to be very limited. The real 
cause of the plants becoming sickly and dying 
off must be due either to some offensive mat- 
ter in the soil, although your soil grows other 
vegetables well, or to some fungoid disease 
in the seeds. On that point, having none of 
the seed Peas to examine, we cannot say 
more, unless you haye some of the seeds 
left you could send for examination. Sup- 
pose, next year, you obtain seed Peas from 
a fresh source, and sow in ground that has 
been during the winter dressed with gas- 
lime at the rate of three-fourths of a bushel 
to the rod, spread in November, and dug in 
a month later. It is evident that insect pests 


j/have nothing to do with the disease. The 


roots seem to dry or wither up, and if there 
be any fungoid disease causing the trouble, 
we think the origin must lie in the seed 
Peas. ] 


Wireworm in Onion-bed.—A considerable quan- 
tity of my autumn-sown and transplanted Onions are 
badly infested with wireworm. These pests eat into 
the roots, and the Onion quickly dies. I always 
understood that wireworm would not touch Onions, 
and, therefore, after a thorough dressing of 
vaporite cropped the land with them. <A few 
spring Onjons in the same land are also infected. 
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Can I do anything at present to stop the raid, ¢ 
must I wait and attempt extermination when th 
crop is cleared? Would a crop of Mustard dug in j 
the autumn get rid of the wireworms?—LEx. 

[It is very unusual for wireworm to infes 
Onion-plants, and specially those autump 
sown, as before now those should be formin 
large bulbs. With regard to spring-sow; 
Onions, the chief insect trouble is found i 
the Onion-maggot. It is difficult to apply t 
growing crops any insecticide that is suff 
ciently strong to kill insects and not injur 
the plants. We think your best course is t 
obtain half a bushel of soot, put it into , 
coarse bag, and soak it in a tub containin, 
8 gallons of water. Move and ocasionall 
press the bag about. In forty-eight hour 
the solution should be strong. Water th 
affected beds of plants freely with that. Yo) 
may also dust the plants heavily with soot 
which the rains will soon wash in. If yo 
use vaporite or kilogrub sufficiently liberally 
one or other of those should kill the inseets 
Where you propose to sow Onions in Augus 
or next spring, give a dressing of half-a 
bushel of gas-lime, let it lie four weeks 
spread, then dig it in some time prior t 
sowing the seed. | 


Cucumbers in cool houses.—So far as re 
gards fire-heat, the houses will be cool, bu 
now that most of the greenhouse plants ar 
outside, Cucumbers, Melons, or Tomatoe 
may be used to fill up every part, leaving th 
sun to do the work, not giving much air, bu 
keeping the atmosphere always moist for Cu 
cumbers. Tomatoes must, of course, hay 
free ventilation night and day now, except ii 
wet or windy weather, when the lights ma 
be closed. If there are stages in the house 
lay a piece of corrugated sheet-iron on thi 
stage, and on this place a layer of manun 
and a hill of good soil for each plant, which 
in the case of Cucumbers, may be a yar 


vpart. Melons may be grown under simila 
conditions, but more ventilation must bi 
given. If the plants of both Cucumbers an 


Melons are permitted to grow unstopped half 
way up the roof, there will be some gain il 
strength, though we may have to wait a litth 
longer for fruit. On the whole, I prefer t 
let the plants have their heads for a time 
and not stop too soon, as strength in Cucum 
ber plants is worth a good deal, as it is als 
in Melons. .With Cucumbers the youns 
leaves will soon replace the older ones, but ii 
Melons the old leaves are the most important 
and should be kept clean and healthy if pos 
sible. 

Savoy Ormskirk: Late Creen.—I conside) 
this the best and hardiest of the Savoys 
Very often there is a drug of green crops i 
the market and in private gardens during 
the autumn, with a scarcity from the New 
Year onward. This arises from planting s¢ 
many kinds that come in early. This espe 
cially applies to Savoyc.. For market thé 
Drumhead is principally used, and in private 
gardens other small-growing kinds. Fai 
better plant half of this and half of Ormskirk 
Late Green. When these are sown in May 
and put out on land after Potatoes or simi 
lar crops, they are quite large enough by 
the winter. In my own garden the severe 
frost at the close of the year killed all my 
Savoys except Ormskirk. During March a 
greengrocer I know obtained a big price for 
medium-sized heads of this Savoy.— 
de Gakic Ce 

Manuring Onions (Z£.).—In dry weather liquid- 
manure of almost any description is good for Onions, 
but after three or four such waterings, given, say, 
once a week, a good soaking of pure water is’ desir- 
able to cleanse the soil. You can give dressings at 
the Tate of 2 lb. per rod of nitrate of soda, or of 
equal mixtures of bone-flour and kainit, or of soot, or 
guano, or any combined artificial manure to wash in; 
but the variations should be adhered to, as one form 
of manure is less efficacious. A capital liquid-manure 
would be 1 bushel of fowls’ manure put into an old 
bag and soaked in 20 gollons of water, adding also 
+ bushel of soot and 6 Ib. of bone-mea]l. Add @ 
similar quantity of water to each bucketful at the 
first, but as more water is added to the tub use it 


as it is. Take care, however, not to saturate the soil 
too much. 








ADVERTISERS are always pleased to find 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED referred to in cor- 
respondents’ letters, When ordering gocds 
it will secure the promptest attention to @ 
customer’s requirements, | 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 
| ——— 
THE MECONOPSIS 
(INDIAN Porpy). 
‘DuRING recent years renewed attention has 
been directed to this family of Poppyworts 





ported seeds, the colour of the flowers 
of certain species deteriorating after a 
few years... There is the further un- 
certainty of the flowering of the plants, 
and, again, in a very trying winter 


like that of 1908-9 the young plants in some 
instances perish. It however, with the 


is, 


hope of overcoming these and similar diffi- 
culties that the enthusiastic cultivator finds 
them so fascinating, though we have little 





Meconopsis sinuata, (See page 386.) 


by the introduction from the Chino-Tibet 
borderland of those remarkable species, M. 
integrifolia and M. punicea, both of which 
promise to be as difficult to successfully culti- 
vate generally in British lowland gardens as 
some other members of the race. So far as is 
at present known, and so far as we are able to 
understand these plants, it would appear 
that the little home-saved seed produced does 
not give the same satisfactory results as im- 





doubt that the ordinary grower of hardy 
plants will find in their uncertain behaviour 
a sufficient excuse for not too often taking 
them in hand. With the introduction of M. 
integrifolia and M. punicea came the definite 
information that the plants would suffer no 
coddling, hence one might be led to believe 
that the fullest exposure would be agreeable 
to these. During the summer of 1908, in the 
gardens of Burnham Park, near Slough, I 








saw excellent flowering plants of each of the 
above-named species in a border fully ex- 
posed to the sun, and where the huge flowers 
of the former species constituted quite a 
feature. Most frequently, however, the 
finest-flowering examoles of the better known 
M. Wallichi that I have seen had .been 
grown in a deep bed of sandy peat in full sun, 
though it is by no means an uncommon re- 
commendation that the species generally pre- 
fer a certain amount of shade, and for the 
sake of the beauty of their transient blossoms, 
the light shade of a not too distant tree at 
noon would be welcome. There is, however, 
in the very uncertainty of their behaviour 
under cultivation in this country ample room 
for experiment, and those who are fortunate 
enough to raise a goodly number of seedlings 
of any of the best kinds should treat them in 
a variety of ways, and afford them various 
positions and note the results. Some of the 
finest examples of M. Wallichi I have grown 
were cultivated in semi-woodland, the plants 
not far removed from a slightly bogev spot, 
and where its cooling influence might have 
been felt. In any case, nothing could pos- 
sibly be more delightful than such things 
flowering in the wocdland, and with a gener- 
ally cool condition about the plants and a 
comparatively free root-run a certain amount 
of success might be obtained. In this con- 
nection one may be told that this or that 
condition or position is oppcsed to nature, 
and the natural conditions under which the 
plants are found, but there are many known 
instanees of such conditions being reversed 
with much success, and, after all we are en- 
deavouring to acclimatise these things to 
British lowland garden conditions. The 
majority of the species are of biennial dura- 
tion only, and for garden purposes in this 
country are best so regarded. In the sense 
that the seeds of a biennial may be sown 
one. year and flower and die the next, this is 
not absolutely true of all the members of this 
group. .M. aculeata, for examnule, sometimes 
taking two, or even three, years before reach- 
ing the flowering stage. Usually, however, 
this is no loss at flowering-time, as a fine 
rosette of leaves developing meanwhile a 
superior flowering may be looked for. Seeds 
of these Poppyworts should, therefore, be 
sown while fresh, if from home-saved seeds, 
and upon coming to hand if collected from 
wild plants. The chief cultural conditions 
to observe are uniform coolness of soil, with 
free ventilation, and an entire absence of 
those muggy, confined conditions which are 
responsible for the death of so many plants 
in the seedling state. By sowing the seeds 
during late autumn or early winter, the young 
plants should appear in the spring-time, and 
being quickly grown as opposed to starving 
them in seed-box or pan, they would have a 
full season’s growth. Cool and moist root 
conditions are regarded as the best, but these 
should never be accompanied by stagnant 
winter-wet, which causes the plants to rot 
away. 

Some species are long in reaching the 
flowering stage, and, even so, there is a fund 
of beauty and charm when the large, hairy 
rosettes of leaves are seen sparkling with 
myriads of crystal drops after a summer 
shower. The young established plants should 
be put out in their permanent quarters in 
early summer, and by raising a few, or many, 
seedlings each year, endeavour to obtain an 
annual display of blossoms. The following 
are the best for the garden :— 

M. acuLEATA.—In habit and flowering this 
very much resembles M. sinuata. The plant 
is about 2 feet high, with rich purple flowers 
and numerous golden-coloured stamens. 
Western Himalayas, 

M. camBrica (Welsh Poppy).—A delight- 
ful plant of easy growth, well adapted to 
placing on ruins, rough rock walls, and stony 
banks. Being very free seeding, it should be 
admitted to the border with caution. The 
species may be naturalised almost anywhere 
in poor or stony ground. 

M. INTEGRIFOLIA, a unique species from 
the mountains of Thibet and South-west 
China, where it is found at altitudes varying 
from 11,000 to 15,000 feet. In the wild state 
the plant is seen in overwhelming numbers, 
the pale-yellow blossoms reaching to as much 
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as 5 inches and sometimes 10 inches across. 
Rarely more than 2 feet high, the entire 
lance-shaped leaves are furnished with long, 
silky hairs. This beautiful species is worth 
the attention of the plant-lover of all classes, 
and by raising seedlings annually, and plant- 
ing it freely in hill and dale, and in varying 
degrees of moisture and shade, we may sooner 
or later achieve a more general success. 

Since penning the above note, information 
has just reached me of the unparalleled suc- 
cess attained by Mr. W. A. Milner, 'Totley 
Hall, Sheffield, in the cultivation of M. in- 
tegrifolia, Indeed, it would appear that the 
species presents no difficulty whatever, that 
a fairly plentiful supply of seeds is harvested, 
and that the plants grow and flower freely. 
In one instance alone seventy plants were 
raised, and these, arranged in an informal 
group, presently gave a sumptuous flowering. 
The knowledge of the fact that so much has 
been accomplished in the somewhat cold dis- 
trict of Sheffield should stimulate others in 
their endeavours to grow this fine species in 
other parts of the British Isles. 

M. NEPALENSIS.—A lovely species, 
pale-yellow flowers, the 
rarely seen during recent years. 

M. PuNICEA.—This, from the same region 
as M. integrifolia, has drooping, solitary, 
three-petalled flowers, of a  blood-crimson 
tone, the length of the petals and their form 
making a very striking picture. 

M. RAcEMOSA. — A comparatively rare 
and somewhat variable species, growing 
nearly or quite 2 feet high, and bearing 
purplish-blue flowers that are not always 
attractive. A year or so ago a considerable 
number of plants was shown at the Temple 
Show. 

M. srimpuiciroLiA.—A delightful plant, 
1 foot high, the cupped blossoms of a rich 
violet purple, with yellow stamens, leaves en- 
tire lance-shaped, hairy. 

M. sINuATA (see illustration on page 385). 
—A new species, with many of the charac- 
teristics of M. aculeata, from which it differs 
botanically. The plant has all the good attri- 
butes of the last-named, and has flowers of a 
purplish-blue colour. Kashmir, ete. 

M. Wauuicut.—The best of all for garden 
purposes, the plant producing handsome 
pyramids of 5 feet or 6 feet high, and im- 
mense quantities of pale-blue blossoms on 
slightly drooping and slender peduncles. 
Handsome in its fullest development of leaf, 
the plant is of interest from quite its early 
days, and when in flower its beauty is main- 
tained for several weeks. This noble 
flowering plant deserves to be grouped with 
a free hand. K.-H. J. 


with 





PROPHET-FLOWER 
SYN. ARNEBIA 


THE 


(MACROTOMIA ECHIOIDES, 
ECHIOIDES). 


LITTLE importance as many attach to the 
legends of plants, those which have such 


plant being only | 


associated with them possess a special in- | 


terest. Thus the Prophet-flower (Macro- 
tomia echioides) gains greatly in the minds 
of some by the legend which tells of the 
origin of the five black marks on the blossom 
through the Prophet Mahomet touching the 
flower and leaving on it the imprint of his 
fingers in the form of the spots. It requires 
no legend or other association to commend 
it to those who care for their gardens, as it 
never fails to find admirers. Then it has a 
sweet Primrose-like fragrance—a_ yirtue 
always to be admired in a flower. Thus it 
has for gardeners a trio of merits, in the 
shape of its legendary lore, its beauty, and 
its fragrance. The Macrotomia, better 
known by the name of Arnebia, under which 
it was first distributed, is well known to 
many; but as there may be readers who are 
not acquainted with it, we may well describe 
it briefly. It is a dwarf hardy perennial, 
growing only about 6 inches high, making a 
rather creeping tuft of short stems, with 
small sessile leaves, the radical foliage being 
long and narrow, and soft and downy. The 
flowers, very plentifully produced, are funnel- 
shaped, the long, narrow tube being in a 
leafy and downy calyx. The corolla of the 
flower is of a bright yellow, each division 
having one of the black marks referred to 
in the legend. These are deep black on the 





opening of the flower, but gradually dis- 
appear. 
throughout Turkestan, Persia, India, the 
Caucasus, ete., and a writer in one of the 
horticultural journals some years ago gave 
a most attractive description of its occur- 
rence in the Rawul Pindi district of India, 


| where he tells of thousands of this plant in 


flower in spring, ‘“‘making the soil bright 
with their yellow colour, and the air sweet 
with their Primrose-like scent.’ It is not 
given to any of us to own this plant in such 
plenty, but we can easily enjoy a plant or 
two or a small group, which will be certain 
to give us satisfaction with but little care. 
With us, as at home, the Prophet-flower 


is a sun-lover, and it will bloom much less | 


freely in the shade than in the sun; but it 
is absolutely hardy, even well north, and is 
thus suited for the rock garden or the 
border throughout the United Kingdom. 
Although it will thrive on a light soil, it is 
naturally a native of rather stiff and clayey 


earth, and with us will flourish in such much | 


better than in a poor and light soil, although 
it is frequently cultivated in sand, peat, and 
loam. This plant is generally multiplied by 
division, and some have succeeded with root- 
cuttings, but ripe seeds can sometimes be 
had. It does not attain flowering size 
quickly from seeds, and the seedlings raised 
in, say, July will not flower much, if any, 
before August of the second year after sow- 
ing. Seedlings are, however, more vigorous 
than divided plants. It should be planted 
either in early autumn or spring. 
S. ARNOTT. 





DIANTHUS ATRORUBENS. 
THE taller-growing members of the Dianthus 
are not nearly so familiar to the majority of 
cultivators of hardy flowers as they ought 
to be. They are very distinct from the trail- 
ing species, and are exceedingly valuable in 
the border, to which they give a variety of 
form and habit which rarely comes amiss. 
By no means rare, yet far from common, 
is Dianthus atrorubens, a good many plants 
of which I was pleased to see the other day 
in the garden of Mr. H. Maxwell, at Birk- 
shaw, in Dumfriesshire. These were raised 
from seed—a very good way of securing a 
stock of this plant—and were both vigorous 
and full of bloom. Although one has seen 
D. atrorubens fastened to a stick, and its 
habit thus rendered less pleasing, the Birk- 
shaw plants were left to themselves, and on 
the bank above a low rock wall looked very 
attractive. Stiff enough to render the plants 
virtually erect, the stems are not so rigid as 


to stand absolutely straight, as these plants | 


looked very well with their flowers in clusters 
at the top of the stalks and a little apart 
from the way they sprung from the base. 
These flowers are of a deep shade of blood- 
red, a colour not too common in the genus. 
Dianthus atrorubens, which grows about a 
foot or a foot and a half high when in 
favourable conditicns, can be readily in- 
creased by means of seed, cuttings, or divi- 
sion. The first is certainly the most satis- 


factory way, and the seeds germinate readily | 


under reasonable conditions. They may be 
sown in the open in fine sandy soil from May 
to July, but I prefer sowing in pots or pans 
under glass in April, or even in March, so 
as to obtain good plants for planting out in 
autumn or late summer. The pots or pans 


may be filled to about an inch of the top | 


with fine soil, composed of loam, leaf-soil, 
and sand, this being gently pressed down be- 
fore the seeds are sown. The soil should 
not be absolutely dry, but not wet enough 
to adhere when pressed down. On this sow 
the seeds very thinly, pressing them gently 
into the soil with a flat piece of wood. ‘Then 
place over them a thin layer of finely-sifted 
soil, of the same nature as that previously 
stated, and water carefully. Place the pots 
in a cool-house or a frame, and when the 


scedlings have made a pair of true leaves | 


they may be pricked out into other pans or 
boxes about 3 inches apart. They can after- 
wards be planted out, and should give good 
flowers the following year. 

Division is not always possible, but cut- 
tings may also be taken in summer, taking 
these off near the hase and placing them in 


It appears to be widely spread | 


soil under glass until they haye 
A good compost for this Dianthus 
adult size is loam, leaf-soil, and 


sandy 
rooted. 
when of 


'sand in about equal proportions, but it will 
‘generally thrive in any ordinary compost not 


too stiff and heavy. Ess, 
SWEET PEAS: A COMPARISON, 

I pip not appreciate so fully before as I haye 

during the present season the great advantage 

to be derived in giving Sweet Peas a long 

period of growth, and I have recently been 


|making a comparison between plants raised 





| the blossoms for home decoration. 


| ceeding a yard in length. 


| more pendent leaves. 


from seed sown in pots in cold-frames in 
January; those sown out-of-doors at that 
time and others sown both indoors and out in 
March. Those from the earliest sowing haye 
outstripped all the others, as they are stronger 
in every way, and when turned out of pots 
and planted in April were a mass of fibrous 
roots, and these, I may say, were not dis- 
turbed, but planted two to a stake, and at the 
moment of writing are yielding many blos- 
soms, not a few of the bloom-stalks measuring 
15 inches and more. They have, to use the 
expression of someone who saw them, more 
“timber’’ about them than any of my other 
Sweet Peas. Those sown out-of-doors, too, 
are strong, but nothing like those brought up 
in cold-frames, as the winter crippled many 
of them, and birds played havoe with them 
in March. From the later sowings the plants 


| look healthy, but have not half the vitality, 


proving, I think, that it is certainly advan- 
tageous to give this very lovely annual a long 
season of growth, although one may only want 
At the 
rate of progress the first lot is making, it is 
evident that I must be prepared to add a few 
longer sticks. Let me add for the benefit of 
those who may be short of sticks that ordinary 
fish-netting fastened to sticks and pulled out 
tight makes capital Pea-trainers, much better, 
in fact, than wire, and the Peas cling to the 
netting easily. Now, too, is the time when 
one may afford them a little stimulant with 
profit, but it should be weak. A little bone- 
meal and old soot or guano dusted on the 
surface will be found beneficial, but, with all 
this, one ought not to forget to use the hoe 
along the sides of the rows, as the frequent 
disturbing of the soil keeps it sweet and pure, 
and enables the stimulants to reach the roots. 





W OODBASTWICK. 
THE CORDYLINES. 
CORDYLINE AUSTRALIS, more _ generally 


known as Dracena australis, is a common 
plant in the south-west, where it is valuable 
for its sub-tropical appearance. In Tor- 
quay alone there must be thousands of. this 
Cordyline growing in the open, considerably 
over a hundred fine specimens being in the 
public gardens. It is acceptable alike for its 
handsome foliage and for its great panicles 
of scented, ivory-white flowers, often ex- 
2 Large examples 
bloom freely, and last year, in the Torquay 
public gardens, a specimen about 10 feet in 
height, with a branching head, perfected 
nearly a dozen splendid bloom-spikes. Of 
late years considerable variation from the 
type has been apparent in many of the seed- 
lings raised from home-saved seed, some of 
these excelling the parent plants in decora- 
tive effect through possessing broader or 
Probably the finest 
specimen of Cordyline australis in this coun- 
try is one growing at Enys, in Cornwall, 
This is 20 feet in height, with a trunk cir- 
cumference of 6 feet at 1 foot from the 
ground. A short distance above the ground: 
level the plant divides into four main 
branches, which are sub-divided into about 
thirty heads, about ten of which flower an 
nually. This example is nearly fifty years 
old, and was raised from seed sent from 
Australia. C. australis is considered per- 
fectly hardy in Devon and Cornwall, but a 
few years ago 17 degs. of frost in Novem 
ber, followed by a day of brilliant sunshine, 
temporarily ruined some specimens grow!ng © 
near Plymouth, The tops of these plants | 
were absolutely killed, but they eventually - 
developed a number of new growths from the | 
base. : 
C. INDIVISA is very distinct from C. austra- 
lis, though often confounded with it, and is! 
a native of New Zealand. It is still a rare. 
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plant, and until last year, when it flowered 
at Enys, had never bloomed on the main- 
land, though in the spring of 1895 it blos 
somed at the Tresco Abbey Gardens, in the 
Isles of Scilly. Its foliage is very noble, the 
grey-green, arching leaves being each 
5 inches in breadth, and having red mid- 
ribs. The drooping flower-panicle, composed 
of thickly-set yellow and blue-black bloom 
spikes, is, however, far inferior from a deco- 
rative point of view to that of C. australis. 


Meconopsis Wallichi. 


C. BankKsti and its variety C. B. erythro- 
rachis, often met with in favoured gardens 
in the south-west, produce pretty, drooping 
panicles of iyory-white blooms, which are 
lighter in appearance than those of C. aus- 
tralis, since their branchlets are consider- 
ably fewer in number. It rarely attains a 
greater height than 6 feet, and is generally 
clothed to the ground-level with leaves 
4 inches in breadth. C. Rashleyana, raised 
at Menabilly, is a distinct form, bearing very 
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handsome flower-panicles. C. Hookeri, C. 


Doncetti, and C. Prince Albert appear to 
be varieties of C. indivisa. C. lentiginosa 
is of similar habit to C. indivisa. Its 


leaves, when young, are yellowish, and sub- 
sequently turn to a deep bronze-brown. 
S. W. FITZHERBERT. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Incarvillea grandifilora.—I shall feel much 
obliged if you will let me know what to do to In- 





(See page 386.) 


carvillea grandiflora to make it bloom? I have had 
it since October, 1906, in the front of a herbaceous 
border facing west, where it gets all the south sun. 
Each year it has come up about the end of May, 
showing four very small leaves, and gradually getting 
smaller each year. The soil is very sandy loam. Does 
it require a great deal of manure? 1 usually give it 
the winter dressing that the other herbaceous plants 
receive. Would you advise its being lifted and re 
planted, and, if 60, when would be the best time to 
do it?—E. Grorab, Gorey, Ireland. 


[Yes ; lift the plant at once by all means, 
if it is now leafless or nearly so, and replant 





it in a well-prepared mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and peat, made rather sandy, and to 
which about one-fourth part of well-decayed 
manure has been added. The species is by 
no means of a voracious tendency, and what 
is most likely to have happened is that slugs 
have in winter eaten the crown buds or bored 
into the tuber. If the plant is now in a leafy 
state, allow it-to remain a while, and you 
may remove it so soon as the leafage falls 
away. It is not nearly so vigorous a grower 
as I. Delavayi, the latter, for general pur- 
poses being also much the better for the 
border. | 

Poppy Anemones.—Last year I purchased 200 
bulbs of Poppy Anemones, the majority of which did 
exceedingly well. I was obliged to lift them the first 
week in June to make room for my bedding-plants, 
which I did with as much soil as I could retain on 
them, and laid them in a loft to ripen. This morn- 
ing I have taken off the dry soil and dead foliage, 
and find I have a fine lot of bulbs, some as large as 
my fist. Would you kindly inform me, through the 
medium of your paper:—(1) Can I divide them, and, 
if so, how many flowering crowns should be left to 
each bulb? (2) Shall I divide now or in October, 
when I propose planting? (3) How shall I divide—by 
tearing or by a cut with knife? I have bulbs in a 
box in an airy place, as advised in previous paper.— 
BULKINGTON. 

[Allow the tubers to remain as they are 
tiil early in September, when you may divide 
them at will. When free of soil, you will 
notice that the tubers have many nipple-like 
excrescences on them, and the largest of these 
usually make good flowering crowns. The 
tubers are readily separated by breaking 
where only a few are required, and the point 
of a knife inserted here and there will facili- 
tate this. It will be better to divide them a 
month or so before planting-time, placing the 
portions in a box, and covering them with 
perfectly dry sand or soil to absorb any 
moisture, or to check the slight bleeding that 
may occur. At the time stated, however, and 
after a long period of rest, such bleeding is 
reduced to a minimum. ] 

Primula Veitchi.—Mr. Arnott mentions 
this new Primula species as having been seen 
at the Temple Show, and wrote of its hardy 
character. A week later than the Temple 
Show I saw it growing in quantity in Coombe 
Wood Nursery, on a shaded border, where 
it not only seemed to grow freely, but many 
of the plants were so fine, and flowering so 
freely, and at the same time with so much 
elegance, that I regarded it as one of the 
most beautiful of all hardy Primulas. One 
form of it, seen in several plants (for the 
stock was a batch of seedlings), was of a very 
rich colour, the flowers also being large. 
Those who saw Primula malacoides, one of 
the prettiest and most graceful of all for 
small pots, shown by Bees, Limited, at the 
Horticultural Hall, will admit that P. Veitchi 
was well described as a glorified P. malacoides. 
Primula pulverulenta, of the japonica type, 
was also doing finely in the nursery under 
similar conditions. No doubt we shall in 
time see a remarkable progeny from these 
species.—A. D. 


Blue Wood Anemone.—<Admirers of this 
have told me more than once that they have 
failed to establish this, one of the strongest- 
growing plants I know. It belongs to a group 
of Anemones with long, slender roots, which, 
if exposed in shops and kept over, are very 
apt to perish—in fact, I lost a large number of 
them once by leaving them too long on the 
ground. So it is very likely that, when buy- 
ing the plants from stores and shops, they 
may be dead before they are planted. Both 
the Apennine Anemone and this should be 
got in nurseries fresh out of the ground. The 
Greek Anemone, a little bulb, is not so apt 
to perish in this way, but it also should not 
be kept long out of the ground.—R. 


Wallflowers: summer quarters.—Many of 
the failures to bloom Wallflowers satisfac- 
torily may be traced to, if not neglect, at 
least wrong treatment during the summer 
months. Some who grow them make the mis- 
take of giving them a soil rich in manure. 
This is not at all necessary—in fact, it is 
positively harmful. The situation should be 
a sunny, open one, and the plants ought to 
have plenty of room between each other, and 
any that show signs of running should be 
pinched to induce a bushy habit. Do not 
relegate them to any corner of the garden 
under trees, where I haye seen them put. 
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They will certainly grow after a fashion 


there, but the growth will be weak, and when | 


the keen frosts come next spring, these 
plants will be the first to sui cumb. 
have all the sun possible if you would have 
sturdy plants next autumn.— Hire): 
Androsace lanuginosa.—This is among 
the best of midsummer alpincs, very pretty 
and pleasing when it is represented by large 
examples, whose trailing stems flower freely 
én the rocky surface. It is surprising, too, 
how this plant rejoices in a temporary shade 
during the great heat. On very exposed sur- 
faces and in shallow soil the growth is poor 
and the flowers inevitably so, but in a deep 
rooting medium, where the roots are com- 
paratively cool, and where the plant receives 


slight shade, its silvery silken leaves and 
stems are very pleasing, and its flowers 


charming. 

Raising Sweet Peas.—I have been greatly 
interested in the remarks on Sweet Peas 1n 
issues of June 5th and June 26th, by 


your 
“TD, B. Crane” and ““W.-A. M. I am an 
amateur, growing only for pleesure. Last 


four seeds in sixty pots of 
twelve of the best varieties about the middie 
of February, placing them In a cold-frame. 
Very few of the seeds failed to germinate. I 
set the plants out In a trench 6 inches deep. 
The trench is taken out of the ordinary gar- 
den soil, this having been deeply dug in the 
early winter. When the plants are 2 feet 
high, I fill the trench with well-decayed 
horse-manure. I set 1 foot apart, not break- 
ing the soil in the pots. Last year they 
srew 7 feet to 8 feet im height, and were 
Covered with bloom from the middle of July 
till the end of October. I am following the 
same method this year. At present I have 
two rows 12 yards long and 2 feet high, look- 
ine very healthy. I do not use manure-water, 

te} 2 zs ‘ 7 
simply relying on deep culture.—N. W. 

Mulching hardy-flowering plants.—That poe 
mulching of hardy border-plants 16 followed with 
sood results is well known to those who have prac- 
tised it, yet many refrain from spreading manure 
over the roots of plants because of the untidy ap- 
pearance. This, however, may bh2 overcome by 
seattering soil over the manure after it has been ap- 
plied. During hot, dry weather, plants stand the best 
chance that have been mulched, simply because 
moisture is conserved, to say nothing of the stimulat- 
ing effect of the manure.—TOWNSMAN. 


Among rock plants, none are more 
accommodating as the Aubrietias. 


year and this I set 


Aubrietias. 
useful or half so 


You may propagate them by division of roots or 
from cuttings dibbled into sandy soil, or they may 
be raised from seed. The last method. is not often 


but it is convenient where it is desired to 
eover a rockery soon, as a few seecs may be sown 
in the crevices among the soil, and often plants thus 
raised will do well when others propagated by root 


practised, 


division fail. Aubrietias bloom early in the spring 
if given a sunny position, and when once established 
on a rockery will go for years practically without 
attention, as it is surprising what a deal of dryness 


they will stand.—WOODBASTWICK. 

Gaillardias.—There are few things on a dry, 
sunny border that give a better account of them- 
selves in the matter of blooming than Gaillardias, 
and those who have a shallow, sandy soil to contend 
with should try them. I send this note, not only 
because the present is the time when flowers are 
coming, but it is also a convenient time to get in 
ceed, and so have plants for another year. In many 
vardens just now cold-frames are lying idle, and they 
could seareely be turned to a better account than for 
the reception of seed. Gaillardias are very showy 
and last in bloom a long time.—'TOWNSMAN. 


A good Calceolaria (C. Clibrani).—This garden 
form may be described as a graceful flowering plant. 
It reaches a height of a couple of feet or more, and 
the elear yellow flowers are produced in loose_branch- 
ing panicles. .The flowers are of medium size, and 
lave none of that lumpiness common to the florists 
form of Calceolaria. As a plant for the embellish- 
ment of the greenhouse, ©. Clibrani is particularly 
valuable as it is totally devcid of any stiffness or 
formality, and a succession of its pleasing blossoms 
is kept up for a lengthened period.—X. 

Labelling hardy plants.-~lt is an easy matter 
in the autumn and early spring, when borders of 
hardy plants are being dug over, to disturb or cut 
in two, plants that have been for the moment for- 
gotten. Especially does this apply to herbaceous 
nlants like Peonies and Pyrethrums. All this may, 
llowever, be avoided if now, during their blooming 
season, a label is placed near each root to give a 
clue to the whereabouts of the plant. I have known 
clumps of Lilium candidum aud Gypsophila that do 
not care for disturbance damaged through the lack of 
a label. It is‘a simple matter, but one most people 
are apt to overlook until the damage is done.— 
F, W. D. 





Index to Volume ¥XX.—The binding 
covers (price ls. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s, 


Let them | 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


A NEW TOMATO DISEASE 


(SEPTORIA LYCOPERSICI, VAR. EUROPA). 
In 1907 and 1908 Tomatoes were found to be 


|attacked by a disease which had not pre 


viously been known to exist in this country, 
but which was first reported from South 
America, the native country of the Tomato. 
As far back as 1884 it was described by Spe- 
gozzini, as attacking ‘Tomatoes grown in Ar- 
centina. Since then thhas appeared in Aus- 
tralia; and shortly after the introduction of 
Tomatoes into HKurope it was recorded in 
Italy, France, Germany, and other Conti- 
nental countries. Krom its sudden appear- 
ance in this country there can be little doubt 
that the fungus has been intreduced from 
abroad with imported Tomatoes. ‘The 
damage which the fungus is capable of doing 
is very serious. A crop of outdoor Tomatoes 
in Gloucestershire was entirely destroyed by 
it in 1907, and it reappeared in 1908. 
Growers are cautioned to b2 on the look-out 
for this pest, which, if neglected, may be- 
come one of the most serious sources of 
injury to the crop. 

The fungus which causes the disease is 
elesely related to the leaf-spot disease on 
Strawberries, Apples, Pears, and Chrysan- 
themums, but is quite distinct from any of 
these diseases, and it has been proved that 
spores of the fungi causing leaf-spot on the 
plants named above are incapable of pro- 
ducing this particular disease on Tomatoes. 
In the same way, experiments made with the 
object of infecting Potatoes and other plants 
with spores from this Tomato-fungus have not 
resulted in any injury. 

Symptoms oF ATTACK.—The Tomato- 
plants attacked show small blackish-green 
spots on the leaves. These are irregular in 
shape at first, but soon become concentric, 
and finally confluent, and the leaves, which 
are rapidly killed, roll up and hang loosely 
from the stem. The fungus also attacks the 
stem, the calyx, and finally the fruit itself. 
When no remedial measures are taken the 
whole plant may be destroyed within seven 
days from the first sign of the disease. 

DESCRIPTION AND  LIFE-HISTORY.—The 
spores of the fungus germinate out-of-doors 
during June and July, but at an earlier date 
under glass; the mycelium pierces the sur- 
face of the leaves, and rapidly branches in 
the interior. The injured portions quickly 
discolour, and small spots appear externally. 
The dead tissues, especially in Tomatoes 
grown indoors, dry up, and exhibit spots of 
a somewhat dark brown colour, which appear 
hard and parchment-like. In 'Tomato-plants 
cultivated in the open air the spots are softer 
and black. When the dead portions of a leaf 
are examined by means of a pocket lens, one 
can easily detect numerous minute black 
bodies not larger than the point of a needle 
all over the surface of the leaf. At the 
same time, one ean distinguish a light brown- 
coloured substance rising from the apex of 
each small body, like a curled, twisted thread. 
The manner in which this substance rises 
from the bodies may serve as a character to 
distinguish this disease from others. ihe 
minute black bodies are the fruiting portion 
of the fungus, and the light brown mass con- 
sists of spores. The spores are exceedingly 
small, measuring about 1/454th of an inch in 
length and 1/12,500th of an inch in breadth ; 
they are divided into seyeral segments, num- 
bering from three to eleven. When the leaves 
dry up, the spores fall to the ground, and 
are carried by the air or adhere to the glass, 
woodwork, poles, ete., of glass-houses, where 
they pass the winter. ‘They serminate on 
Tomato-plants in the following year on find- 
ing suitable conditions for their develop- 
ment. 

PREVENTION AND REMEDY.—Experiment 
has shown that in order to combat this disease 
ereat care must be exercised. The precau- 
tionary measures recommended below should 
be adopted :— 

(1) Plants once attacked can only be saved 
by spraying immediately the first signs of 
disease are noticed. The plants should be 


sprayed with a 8 per cent. solution of Bor- 
deaux mixture early in the morning every 
second day for two weeks, 


The spray should 





be in the form of a vapour falling upon the 
plants like a natural dew. The method of 


| preparing Bordeaux mixture is described in 


Leaflet No. 23 (‘‘ Potato Disease’’). The in- 
eredients for a 3 per cent. solution would be 
3 lb. copper sulphate and 2 1b. freshly burnt 
quicklime to 10 gallons of water. (2) Badly 
attacked plants should be cut back, or, better 
still, uprooted and burned. (3) Any wires 
and props used in the houses or in the open 
air should be slowly drawn through fire, in 
order to kill the spores adhering to them, 
(4) The top soil should be removed and mixed 
with fresh lime in the proportion of one 
barrowful of lime to five of soil. It can he 
replaced after the lime has slaked. (5) When 
planting young Tomato-plants, pulverised 
lime should be scattered on the ground round 
the stems. (6) Tomato-seed from infected 
areas should not be used.—Board of Agricul- 
ture Leaflet No. 225 


Awe 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tent-caterpillars.—Can you tell me if any birds 
eat the tent-caterpillar? Several of our fruit-trees 
are infested with it. We have plenty of sparrows, 
thrushes, swallows, and tits, but have never seen any 
of them feeding on the pest. I shall be glad to know 
if any of your readers have seen them scavenging, 
also to know what is the most effective preventive? 
We do hand-picking, but can anything be done in 
early spring to prevent their presence?—A REGULAR 
READER. 

[I do not think that any birds attack the 
tent caterpillars—at any rate, not while they 
aro within the webs. There are several 
kinds that live in webs, and you do not give 
any information from which one can eyen 
guess which kind you allude to. If it be the 
kind which feeds on Apple-trees, they are 
probably the caterpillars of the Lackey-moth 
(Malacosoma neustria). If they are, search 
should be made for their eggs during the 
winter, the eggs being laid in rows round 
the shoots. Several rows are placed side by 
side, like the string on a cricket-bat, forming 
a band or bracelet more than } inch wide, 
of a dark-brown colour. These should be 
removed and destroyed. The webs should he 
cut or set on fire.—G. 8S. S.] 

Using gas-lime.—In dressing ground with gas- 
lime for wireworm.and other peste, is it essential that 
the lime be quite fresh? Would getting wet before it 
is spread on the ground be liable to lessen the useful- 
ness of the lime? As I should have to cart it some 
fifteen miles there might be some difficulty in getting 
it fresh and dry. Would 1 ton be enough to give a 
thorough dressing to a piece ef ground infested with 
wireworm and other pests, 50 yards by 20 yards?— 
KONINI. 

fA slight wetting will not injure the gas 
lime in any way, but the fresher it is put on, 
the more effective it will be as an insecticide. 
One stone will be quite sufficient to dress the 
piece of ground you mention. You would not 
be able, however, to grow any crop on the 
soil for some months.-—G. 8. 8.] 

Ichneumon-flies and caterpillars.—! enclose 
a caterpillar with nine little cocoons attached. Can 
you say if these would probably, if allowed to hatch, 
feed on the body of the host?—WARLEY. 

[The caterpillar you sent has evidently been 
attacked by one of the small ichneumons, 
which laid its eggs in the caterpillar. The 
grubs fed on the caterpillar until they were 
full grown. They then made their way out 
of the insect, each spinning a cocoon round 
itself, within which it becomes a chrysalis. 
The ichneumon-flies which will emerge from 
these cocoons will lay their eggs in the bodies 
of other caterpillars. The parasites do not 
kill their hosts immediately, but the latter 
never become perfect insects, so that thes? 
little cocoons should never be destroyed.— 
Gappaoall 

Grubs eating Begonia-bulbs.—What_ is the 
grub (specimens of which are enclosed) which de- 
stroys my Begonia-bulbs, and how can I get rid of 
it ?—X. 

[Your Begonia bulbs are attacked by one 
of the snake millipedes, the spotted snake 
millipede (Blanjulus guttulatus), a most de- 
structive pest, also by the bulb-mite (Rhizo- 
glyphus echinopus), a very destructive crea 
ture. I should at once throw away any bulbs 
that show any sign of being attacked and burn 
them, also any soil that they have been grow 
ing in. I presume that the bulbs have been 
growing in pots. If not, thoroughly drench the 
soil from which you have taken them with 
boiling water.—G. 8. 8.] 
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ROSES. 


ROSA ALTAICA 
AMONG my hardy Roses, which I enjoy every | 
year so much, about midsummer, one of the 
most faithful is the Altai Rose, a beautiful 
creamy-white growing as freely as a Dock. 
It seems a large form of our ordinary sea- 
shore Scotch Rose (R. pimpinellifolia), the 
If anybody has 
shrubbery or orchard, 


mother of the Scotch Roses. 
ground 


spare in the 


SOME PINK IRISH ROSES. 

WE are indebted to Messrs. A. Dickson and 
)Sons for a truly marvellous collection of 
‘lovely introductions, mainly in the Hybrid 
Tea section, and on running through the list 
I was struck with the number that might be 
termed pink Roses introduced by this firm. 
There are a score varieties having pink or 
rose-coloured shades. I know full well they 
are all perfectly distinct, and several have 
'a yellow or copper shading, whilst others have 














Flowering shoot of Rosa altaica. 


there is no prettier Rose for such a place, and 
it is very easily increased by division. 8. 





Seedling form of Rosa Nuttaliana.—Mr. 
T. Smith sends us this pretty Rose, curious 
in colour, slightly striped, but not so as to 
spoil it. It isa seedling from Nuttaliana, and 
has a very marked fragrance. Now is the 
great season of single Roses, and they 
rival in beauty the double kinds. He also 
sends us Rosa altaica, with large, cre amy- 
white flowers—a handsome, hardy wild Rose. 

Rose Souvenir de S. A. Prince (T.).—This is 


probably the Rose you refer to. It is a very sweet- 
scented, pure white sport from Souvenir d'un Ami. 


a silvery hue, and so on; 
effect is either pink or rose. 


but their general 
Not the least 


lovely is 
LaDy ASHTOWN, a distinct and charming 
sort, whose elongated bud makes it a very 


useful variety for a coat-flower, and it is a 
splendid garden variety also, so wonderful are 
the flowers in their matchless beauty and, 
many case, huge petals. Then there is 
WILLIAM SHEAN, the finest of them 
all, with its immense blossoms rivalling 
Paul Neyron in size, and of a refinement of 
blossom and purity of colouring equalling the 
Teas. I would advise growers to try this 
Rose on a wall not too high. I imagine it 
will cover quite a large space. If so, what a 











sight 1t would be with those huge Pzony-like 
flowers in full glory. Although 

Mrs. W. J. GRANT will be classed as a 
rose-coloured flower, somehow I have become 
accustomed to view this colour as pink, only, 
of course, of a deep shade. What we owe to 
this Rose as a progenitor of novelties will 
probably never be known. I consider it 
equally as epoch-making, and perhaps more 
so, than La France, because this latter is very 
chary in giving us any offspring, although 
used by Messrs. Dickson in raising Mrs. W. J. 
Grant. In this group 


KILLARNEY can be included, although of a 


very delicate tone of colour. Here have 
a variety that gives us that precious attri- 
bute of fragrance in addition to delightful 
colouring and grandeur of form. So also 
does 

Mrs. DAviID JARDINE, a variety I am 
charmed with. No one can desire a. more 


lovely Rose than this, and I shall not soon 
forget the grand blossoms Messrs. Dickson 
exhibited of this sort at Holland House last 
summer and again at the Temple this year. 

Berry has a distinct pinkish tone of ¢ -olour, 
although there is a rich coppery colour per- 
vading the flower. 

DEAN HOLE, grand as a maiden plant, but 
rather erratic with some as a cut-back, has a 
leaning to a pink shade, although salmon and 
carmine are largely represented in the noble 
flowers. 

DorotHy PAGE ROBERTS is yet another 
that has a pinkish appearance, although in 
autumn especially the ruddy gold suffusion is 
very pronounced. TI like this Rose much, and 
believe it will become a general favourite for 
the garden. 

COUNTESS OF GOSFORD has more of the 
salmon hue than true pink, but it is one that 
may be included here, for it would blend well 
with the sorts named above. It is a splendid 
sort, with very large and substantial petals. 

Dr. J. CAMPBELL HALL always appeals to 
me early in the season more than later, when 
there is such a wealth of bloom. This year it 
was one of the first to open, and one never 
tires of its exquisite rowers, which are a 
glowing coral pink, so clear, fresh, and beau- 
tiful. The plant might be ee iet stronger, 
but it is, neverthe less, a charming sort every- 
one must grow. 

COUNTESS OF ANNESLEY surpasses nearly 
all of the above in beauty of form, and is 
thug a valuable Rose to the exhibitor, 
although less useful as a garden sort to many 
of those named. 

Mrs. EpwArD MAWLEY bears a family like- 
ness to Dean Hole, and some dispute the 
wisdom of placing it among the Tea-scented 
group. A flower of marve llous beauty on a 
maiden plant, it docs not succeed so well with 
me as a cut-back. 

LADY HELEN VINCENT will, ; eee, justify 


the award of a gold medal which the N.R.S. 
awarded to this Rose, alihoaett I must say 
that I consider the time has come when a 


stand should be made in giving these awards 


to any but absolutely distinct ‘novelties, and 
they should certainly not be given at the 


autumn show, when even very thin Roses are 
beautiful, for in the summer such awards 
could not be justified. 

ELIZABETH BARNES is so unique in colour- 
ing that I hardly like to include it here, yet 
there is a distinct pink or salmon colour pre- 
sent in the variety. The délictons fragrance 
must commend it to the ordinary grower, 
and those who cultivate Roses in pots will 
find this a grand sort for the purpose, coming 
in the same category as Farbenkonigin and 
Comtesse Ley Hardegg -that is, with nearly 
a erimson shading. 

Hon. Ina BrygHam will please the lovers 
of large-petalled nearly single Roses, and yet 
although nearly single, the flowers on a cool 
day appear as perfect as a show bloom. 

Lapy Moyra BEAUCLERC is now somewhat 
eclipsed by some of the above, but it still 
remains a useful garden variety of a lovely 
madder-rose colour, with a silvery reflex. 
There is now a climbing form of this Rose, 
which should be useful. 

To the list of Roses of the shades of pink or 
rose could be added Gladys Harkness, Mamie, 
Kathleen, and Miss Ethel Brownlow—all 
emanating from one firm, a truly splendid 
group, and every one valuable, Rosa. 
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ROSES UNDER GLASS. 


I HAVE a greenhouse, about 20 feet by 10 feet, double 
span. Some years ago I planted in the border half-a- 
dozen climbing Roses, W. Allen Richardson, L’Idéal, 
and Maréchal Niel. The great drawback I find, how- 
ever is that, as I want in the winter months to 
grow Chrysanthemums, I, therefore, must have a 
certain amount of heat. The consequence is that the 
Rose-trees never get any rest. They make any 
amount of wood, but bloom very little. I take all the 
old wood out each season, but still they are not 
satisfactory. Further than that, they are subject to 
mildew, and if I attempt to check this, it spoils the 
plants underneath. I am thinking of taking the 
whole lot out, and going in for Roses in pots. I 
think then I shall get a greater variety, and also I 
could take them outside and give them a rest. It 
seems to me that it is not practicable to grow 
climbing Roses in a greenhouse unless you grow 
practically nothing else. I should be glad if you 
would kindly give me your opinion or make any sug- 
gestion.—FERONIA. 


[You do not enlighten us as to what you 
have in your greenhouse during the summer 
and autumn. If in the autumn you gave the 
Roses a thorough rest, the application of 
heat during winter would do no harm, as it 
would simply accelerate the growth of the 
Roses. You say you take out all the old 
wood each season. This is a great mistake, 
for you are not dealing with Rambler Roses 
of the Crimson Rambler type. Most of the 
Tea and Noisette Roses produce beautiful 
blossoms from their two-year-old wood, and 
while one should preserve the ripest of the 
new shoots, those that are soft and pithy 
should be discarded. The appearance of 
mildew would be most likely caused by de- 
fective ventilation, which, we think, could be 
overcome, even with Chrysanthemums in the 
house. We certainly agree with ycu that to 
grow Roses exclusively in the house is a more 
desirable plan, and by haying them in pots, 
one may turn them outdoors to ripen off, 
although this could be accomplished were 
the Roses planted out and a movable roof 
fixed to the greenhouse. You would cer- 
tainly be enabled to grow a greater variety 
in pots. The pots that would be most ser- 
viceable to commence with are known as 
twenty-fours, or 8-inch. Plants may be pur- 
chased ready prepared for forcing save the 
pruning, and this the nurseryman would do 
for you if you asked him. September and 
October are good months to obtain pot Loses. 
We should advise you to grow chiefly the 
Hybrid Teas. A few Teas might be intro- 
duced, but Hybrid Perpetuals are best grown 
in a house or pit by themselves. The very 
best plants for forcing are those that are 
potted up from the open ground, and grown 
outdoors for a season prior to putting to a 
greenhouse. In some nurseries these are 
obtainable, and although they do not present 
such a nice appearance as those the nursery- 
men grow under glass, they are, in the long 
run, by far the best. 

A few good sorts to commence with would 
be as follows:—Hybrid T'eas: Caroline Tes- 
tout, La France, Lady Ashtown, Dean Hole, 
Farbenkonigin, Joseph Hill, Killarney, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Liberty, Joseph 
Lowe, Lady Battersea, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Mme. Ravary, Marquise de Sinety, Mrs. 
Aaron Ward, Mrs. Peter Blair, Richmond, 
and Wm. Shean. 

Teas: Lady Roberts, Mme. Hoste, Niphe- 
tos, Papa Gontier, The Bride, and White 
Maman Cochet. | 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A fine old Rose.—I am sending again this year 
(as requested by you last summer) some better specl- 
mens of this fragrant white Rose, to be identified, if 
possble. It blooms profusely for many weeks every 
summer, no matter what the weather may be. The 
trees have had no pruning, mulching, or attention of 
any sort for many years, and never seem to suffer 
from any insect plagues. You will see that the sepals 
are frequently of a foliated character, which adds a 
charm to the buds, in addition to the marked 
fragrance of the flower, and, altogether, it excels 
some vaunted modern varieties. If you can tell me 
its name, I shall be much obliged.— PRISCILLA. 

[We believe the Rose to be one of the 
tribe of R. alba, and known as Belle de Segur. 
These alba Roses from which we obtain the 
beautiful Celestial and Maiden’s Blush, were 
formerly great favourites, and may be seen 
to-day beautifying many a cottage garden. 
They are a very hardy race, and quite im- 
mune from the many ills that beset their 
more refined relatives. They flourish on the 
“let alone’’ plan, and are object-lessons of 
what could be obtained from many Rcses 
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that are every year ruthlessly pruned and 
distorted. | 

Pruning Persian Yellow Rose.—Kindly tell 
me if I could cut down some old Persian Yellow 
Roses? They are flowering freely, and are very full 
at the top, but underneath very thin and straggly. 
They are making some strong shoots from the 
bottom. I believe they have been planted a very long 
time.—IGNORAMUS. 

[You could certainly cut down to the 
ground at once one or two of the oldest 
growths upon each bush; but it would not be 
wise to cut them all down. If you cut one 
or two of the old growths each season you 
will soon get the bushes into a more youthful 
condition. You could tie over the remainder 
of the growths now, which would tend to 
force out the strong shoots now appearing 
from the base. Just put a few pegs into the 
ground and arch over the growths by secur- 
ing them to the pegs; then, after flowering 
next season, these arched-over growths might 
be removed. Do not prune away any small 
spray growth, for it is such-like shoots that 
give us the best blossoms next season. ] 

Rose Leonie Lamesch.—I should be very much 
obliged if you could give me any hints as to growing 
Rose Leonie Lamecsch. Here, grown in a bed of 
mixed Roses, where most others do well, it always 
opens badly, as the example enclosed. Does it require 
an extra sheltered and warm position, extra mois- 
ture or feeding, or any other special treatment? It 
grows vigorously here, and appears in good health. 
It is of too good a colour to be condemned without 
every effort to suit it.—L. D. D., Dorchester. 

[This unique-coloured Rose rarely produces 
a perfect bud or flower, and many will not 


cultivate it on that account, although its’ 


beautiful colour is not found in any other 
variety. The most perfect specimens we have 
seen of it were growing on very short stan- 
dard Briers. A soil not too strong would, 
no doubt, preduce more perfect buds and 
flowers than the reverse, and if allowed to 
develop into a huge round bush, as all these 
Polyantha Roses will do if left unpruned, 
the result would probably be more satisiac- 
tory. It will not do to condemn some of 
these decorative Roses, and if we obtain the 
colour effect, we must rest contented—at 


least, until improvements upon them are 
introduced. | ; ce 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





SEASONABLE HINTS. 
THE extremely wet and unseasonable weather 
of the last few weeks has been all against 
the plants. The first batch that was potted 
up has been growing away freely, and, owing 
to the absence of sun, the growth has not 
that firm look about it that we like to see on 
the plants at this period. In the case of the 
more recently potted plants, they have been 
almost waterlogged, especially in the case of 
those that were potted up in soil of a some- 
what heavy texture. Our concern at the 
moment is to give the plants the best and 
most open pcsition possible. Where the 
plants have been standing in a somewhat 
crowded position, the growths have become 
somewhat long and attenuated. Space them out 
without further delay, so that whatever sun 
we may get may exercise its ripening in- 
fluence, and also that air may circulate freely 
between the plants, still further assisting in 
this good work. Insect pests have not been 
so troublesome as we might have expected, 
yet there are evidences of green-fly and other 
pests on plants in some collections. These 
pests may be eradicated with little trouble, 
as, by a timely dusting of the shoots with 
Tobacco-powder, they may be got rid of at 
once. We have in earlier issues suggested 
that the plants should be stood out in their 
summer quarters as scon as they have re- 
covered from the check of repotting, and, if 
this has not already been done, this work 
should be attended to without delay. An 
open position is the most desirable, and 
those growers who have this advantage should 
see to this matter at once, and give their 
plants ample space, not only between the 
rows, but also between each individual plant. 
First of all, however, it is well to put stout 
uprights at the end of the rows, and others 
equi-distant, 10 feet to 15 feet removed from 
each other in the rows. To these uprights 
stout galvanised wire should be strained, and, 
by inserting a strut to support the stake at 
each end of the row, we may make the wire 
perfectly taut and secure. The rows should 
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run from north to south if possible. It is 
wise always to make the erection sufficiently 
high, so that at least two rows of wire may be 
affixed to the posts and that the taller 
plants may be maintained in an upright 
position. Some of the taller-growing plants 
will need even a third row, but it is not 
necessary to make the whole of the erection 
three rows high, but to allocate one portion 
of the row to the taller plants, and give 
them the most sheltered position of the stand- 
ing-ground. Arrange the plants in order of 
height, as this is better in every way. 
Standing-ground under trees should be 
avoided, as the tender young shoots that are 
developed at the present time are a tooth- 
some morsel to earwigs, caterpillars, and 
kindred pests. It is for this reason that we 
advocate a clean standing-ground and a 
position as open as possible, as by these 
means we may minimise the risk to our 
plants. Water will not be wanted very much 
if the weather remains cool and wet, and 
when the normal summer weather is again 
with us, a careful inspection of the soil will 
be necessary several times each day. Do not 
be misled into watering the plants simply 
because the surface soil is dry. Water is 
applied in many instances without rapping 
the pots to ascertain whether the soil is 
really dry or not, and is often the cause of 
endless trouble. Water should only be ap- 
plied when the pot gives off a distinct ring 
in response to a rapping with the knuckles 
or anything to answer the same purpose. The 
plants should be staked if this has not been 
done, and the growths securely tied thereto. 
One good tie should be made at the base, 
first placing the raffia round the stake and 
tying it, and then bringing within a loop-like 
tie the main stem of the plant. Another 
tie should be made immediately below the 
‘‘break’’—that is to say, where the plants 
break out into several growths. Secured at 
both these points, the superstructure will be 
more easily controlled. As the leading 
shoots make headway, they also should be 
secured, following the same practice in tying 
as recommended in the first instance. The 
growths should always be secured in a loop- 
like tie, and a little space be left in order to 
give the shoots # little “‘play’’ in case of 
strong winds prevailing. Never make the tie 
too near the apex of the shoot. When de- 
termining where to make the tie, let this be 
done at a point where the growth is fairly 
ripe and hard, and there will then he little 
danger of the shoots snapping off in the 
event of boisterous winds. Weeds should be 
pulled out from the surface soil in the pots, 
and the same rule also should apply to the 
standing-ground. 

Plants intended for exhibition should not 
have their buds retained for some time to 
come. Should any buds develop within the 
next week or two, they should be pinched 
out forthwith, and the strongest succeeding 
shoot that appears in each case be grown 
on with all vigour. Plants intended for de- 
coration should be pinched for the last time 
within the next few days, allowing the sub- 
sequent growths to grow on to the terminal 
buds, which should appear some time towards 
the end of August or early September. This 
is an important rule to observe where a free 
display of small to medium-sized blossoms is 
desired. 

The early-flowering varieties are growing 
apace outdoors, and already need the. sup- 
port of a stout stake. Ascertain the height 
of the different varieties, and insert a stake 
of the required height, so that no unsightli- 
ness shall be apparent when the plants come 
into flower. It is a good rule, when the 
plants are grouped in the garden for cutting, 
to strain a piece of tarred twine from one end 
of the row to the other, securing this to 
rather stout stakes or posts at both ends of 
the row, and tying the stakes supporting the 
individual plants to the strained twine for 
support. By these means the ample growths 
of these plants that subsequently develop will 
be maintained in an upright position, and 
also prevent the loss of many valuable shoots 
when the plants are in bud or in full blos- 
som. It is a good plan to hoe between the 
plants at least once a week, this keeping the 
weeds under, and at the same time aérating 


the soil, EG; 


fi 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


THE SWEET-SCENTED JONQUIL. 


Tue virtue of fragrance in a flower adds | 


much to its value in the garden, and the 
plants which possess it are doubly precious. 
They are all the more enjoyed when beauty 
of colour or of form is accompanied by the 


subtle gift of fragrance, and such flowers | 


are universally admired. Among the flowers 
thus dowered are the Jonquils, and the 
sweetest of these is Narcissus Jonquilla, an 
old-fashioned species not now often met with, 
although still lingering in those gardens of 
olden time and in those owned by people with 
a taste for flowers which are fragrant or 
beautiful, although not of the great size so 
much sought for by the multitude. It and 


| as much as 14 inches) renders the flowers espe 
cially valuable for cutting. These Jonquils 
may also be cultivated as pot plants, and 
| they are also flowered by a few in water and 
in fibre, after the fashion of other bulbs. 

S. ARNOTT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plants in rooms.—Plants in house-win- 
dows and in living-rooms occasionally fail 
during the summer months, owing to lack of 
attention to small details. In a window, for 
instance, where the sun is felt for a portion 
of the day, blinds are not always drawn when 
they should be, and the hot sun has a most 
debilitating effect on fine-foliaged plants, 
while it is almest impossible to keep certain 
flowering plants for any length of time. In 
this category one has but to think of the 











The Sweet-scented Jonquil, 


the double variety, figured in the accompany- 
ing illustration, are worthy of cultivation be- 
cause of their beauty and their sweet scent. 
Moreover, the rich yellow flowers, though in- 
dividually small, are produced in graceful 
heads, so that a clump is admired even from 
a purely decorative point of view. Both the 
double and the single Jonquils are prized as 
cut flowers, their endurance in water and 
their brightness and fragrance appealing to 
many. They are also cheap to purchase, and 
are fairly easy to cultivate in rather warm 
and sunny positions. In mild districts they 
need no protection, but in the colder parts it 
is desirable to cover the bulbs with ashes or 
litter during winter. They should be pur- 
chased in early autumn, and the bulbs 
planted about 3 inches or 4 inches deep, in 
rather light soil. The double variety, as will 
be seen from the illustration, is very beauti- 
ful, and the length of the stems (sometimes 


Fuchsia, the buds of which svon drop when 
exposed to overmuch heat, and, in fact, the 
Same may be said to a large extent of many 
flowering plants. We often exhibit much 
care in the shading of the greenhouse, but 
the plants from the greenhouse, grown with 
much care for the house-window, often die 
prematurely because shade is denied them at 
the proper time. Plants in windows ought 
to be given now and again some fertiliser, 
while fine-foliaged plants will receive much 
benefit if put out-of-doors during a shower. 
It follows, too, that to grow window-plants 
successfully, air must be admitted to the 
room each day.—}F’. W. D. 


Will. correspondents and advertisers kindly 
note that our telephone number 13 10402 Central, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


OVERFEEDING OF PLANTS. 
THE advice given by “J. Crock’’ as to the 
" Overfeeding of Plants’’ at page 358 I en- 
tirely agree with. In the present rage for 
hurry and size, plants are rushed along in 
heat and highly fed, the result being large 
gross specimens, which, despite their appa 
rent vigour have but a weakened constitu 
tion. Directly they are deprived of the ex 
citing stimulants to which they have been 
used, these plants quickly deteriorate, and 
fall a prey to all manner of diseases. Take, 
for instance, the Pelargoniums of different 


, 


sections, as they are brought into Covent 
: A us 

Garden Market. Many of these plants are 
like an athlete, trained to the day, and 


directly their zenith is reached, they go back. 
True, they are by that time disposed of, but 
few of them keep up a lengthened display of 
bloom afterwards. Various diseases of the 
Pelargonium, which I attribute to an exces- 
sive use of stimulants, are far more preva- 
lent than they were, and numerous specl- 
mens are received from different cor 
respondents, asking the cause of the 
trouble. Varieties of the double-flowered 
Ivy-leaved section are very prone to 
av sort of gouty disease, which quite mars 
their beauty. If the individuals so affected 
are planted out during the summer in a com 
paratively poor soil, they will mostly get 
quite clear of the disease before the season 
is over, As pointed out by ‘J. Crook,’ the 
Arum Lily, when grown in a rational man- 
ner, was quite free from disease, but now it 


gives very great trouble in many cases. To 
the propagator this excessive feeding of 


plants is one of the greatest of stumbling 
blocks, for cuttings of such readily-struck 
subjects as uchsias, Bouvardias, Heliotrope, 
Pelargoniums, ete., root only with difficulty 
when taken from plants that have been fed 
with highly concentrated manures. A golden 
rule to be observed by the propagator in 
the case of all subjects is to select cuttings 
of only medium vigour, taken from plants 
that have been grown under quite normal 
conditions, 


DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF PELAR- 
GONIUMS. 

IN various catalogues and in the different notes on 
Pelargoniums I find several terms, such as Show, Dé 
corative, Fancy, ete., which I do not quite under- 
stand, are used. I shall, therefore, be glad if vou 
Will kindly explain to me the meaning of the various 
terms.—W. G. C. ; 

SHOW VARIETIES.—The term show Pelar 
gonium, which is now loosely used, was OLrigin- 
ally applied only to those with true show 
flowers. In them the bloom nearly ap 
proaches the circular, with the edges of the 
petals quite smcoth. The two upper petals 
are blotched with maroon, often to such an 
extent as to almost cover the entire petal, 
while the three bottom ones are self coloured. 
This section was very popular with the old- 
time florists, but the constant in-and-in-breed- 
ing in order to secure perfect flowers led to 
a very debilitated constitution, and the show 


varieties, consequently, were neglected. The 
last raiser in quantity of these was Mr. 
Foster, of Clewer Manor, near Windsor, 


whose set of new varieties, which used to be 
annually distributed by the late Mr. Charles 
Turner, of Slough, formed quite a feature of 
the gardening world thirty to forty years ago. 
In those days large specimen plants of these 
Pelargoniums formed a notable feature of 
the principal summer shows. 

DECORATIVE, FRENCH, AND SPOTTED 
VARIETIES.—About fifty years ago the French 
raisers distributed a number of new varie- 
ties that did not at all conform to our idea of 
a show flower. In most of them the edges of 
the petals were crisped or undulated (the 
well-known Dr. André being an example. of 
this), while the flowers were marked in various 
ways. To this section, the plants of which 
were of good free growth, the term I’rench was 
applied. Later on, those with distinct spots 
on the flowers were by some raisers referred 
to as spotted, but still more recently the term 
decorative came into use. This last includes 
all that used to be known by the two other 
titles, and the different varieties that do not 
conform to the other sections. 
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REGAL VARIETIES.—The term regal was in 
the seventies applied by the nurseryman who 
distributed some of the early varieties of this 
class, notably Queen Victoria, Beauty of 
Oxton, and Prince of Wales. The character- 
istics of this group are stout, crimped petals, 
sometimes exceeding the regulation number, 
while they are of more substance than most of 
the others. For these early varieties there 
was a great demand at a very remunerative 
price, which at once created a furore in 
favour of the regal section, the result being 
that many so-called regals are quite distinct 
from the early kinds, and would be more 
properly classed as decorative. 

FANCY VARIETIES. —This distinct group was 
at one time as popular for growing into speci- 
mens as the show varieties, and, like them, 
they have almost dropped out of cultivation. 
We did not notice a single fancy variety re- 
presented at the recent Temple Show. The 
members of this section are of comparatively 
weak growth, but very free flowering. ‘The 
blossoms are bright, and a specimen in full 
bloom is very pretty. The fancy varieties re- 
quire more care in their culture than any of 
the others. 

ZONAL VARIETIES.—The term Zonal ori- 
ginated from the zone or horse-shoe mark on 
the leaves, but it is now applied to the dif- 
ferent forms with good, roundish flowers irre- 
spective of the markings of the leaves, as 1n 
some the zone is very faintly defined, if not 
wanting altogether. It is the members of 
this group which have become so popular for 
winter flowering of late years. 

NOSEGAY VARIETIES.—When Pelargoniums 
were more extensively bedded out than they 
are now, some of the favourite varieties for 
the purpose bore a profusion of large heads 
of flowers, but the individual blooms were 
loose and poor in shape. To these the term 
Nosegay was applied. Well-known varieties 
of this section were Stella and Lady Con- 
stance Grosvenor, but it is questionable if 
they can be obtained to-day. 

[vY-LEAVED VARIETIES.—The foliage of the 
Ivy-leaved class forms a distinguishing 
feature, but, in common with the preceding 
sections, no hard and fast line can be drawn, 
as there are some varieties the result of 
crossing members of the Ivy-leaved and Zonal 
sections. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Notonia Granti.—This promising green- 
house succulent plant, belonging to the 
Senecio family, was first raised, I believe, 
by Mr. Lynch, curator of the Botanic Gar- 
den, Cambridge, from seeds sent from 
Somaliland. At a height of from 18 inches 
to 2 feet, it flowers freely, the small blossoms 
being borne in closely packed heads about 
14 inches across, and of a bright orange 
scarlet colour. Each head presents the ap- 
pearance of a single bloom, and, being very 
numerous, a specimen, when at its best, 13 
decidedly ornamental... The specific name of 
Granti-is given in honour of its discoverer, 
Grant, who, in company with Speke, was the 
first to trace the source of the Nile, but its 
introduction is quite recent. As the Kleinias 
are now merged , into the. genus, Senecio, it 
does not seem that this Notonia can be kept 
distinct therefrom—indeéd, a Senecio with 
bright orange-coloured heads of flowers, and 
which much resembles this Notonia, has 
been grown at Kew for a dozen years or 80 
under the name of Senecio Galpini. It has 
often surprised me that S. Galpini has not 
become more common, but perhaps Notonia 
Granti will now take the position denied 
its older relative.—_X. 

Helxine Soleiroli.— This little creeping 
member of the Nettle family, which in gene- 
ral appearance much suggests a somewhat 
vigorous form of the well-known Nertera 
depressa, is in some placcs becoming a 
favourite plant as an edging in the green- 
house or for similar purposes. I had a few 
pots standing on the stage of a greenhouse, 
which stage is made of laths, with a space 
between each. The result is that a reason- 


sumably from seed which has dropped 
through the stage. I have allowed the plants 
to remain untouched, and the result is now 
a charming green carpet. of this delightful 
little plant.. It has been in fine condition for 
at least twelve months, and during the dull 
weather of last winter it showed no signs of 
damping, but was fresh and bright all the 
time. Helxine Soleiroli is a native of Cor- 
sica and Sardinia, and until the last few 
years was very little known. It makes a good 
rockwork plant, and is hardy in most winters, 
though sometimes liable to damp. I have 
also seen it used with success as a carpet- 
plant for summer bedding. The old name 
for this was Soleirolia corsica.—G. 8. C. 

Primulas in summer.—Sometimes failures 
occur with these in the summer after they 
have been placed into their final pots. It 
may happen that the frame in which they are 
standing gets the sun all the day. This of 
itself is enough to weaken the strongest 
seedlings. The best place for them is a cold- 
frame, having a north aspect, where in the 
afternoon the plants will enjoy shade, and 
where one may syringe them without fear of 
the foliage blistering. They should be stood 
on a bed of ashes, each pot standing clear of 
the other, in order that the plants may have 
room to develop, all flower-buds being picked 
off as they show, and a sharp look-out kept 
for green-fly or red-spider. Coolness should 
be aimed at, and weak lquid-manure now 
and then will help them.—LEAHURST. ; 

Another new Marguerite.—At the recent 
Temple Show an award of merit was given 
to yet another new Marguerite, named Per- 
fection. Like the variety with a pink disc, 
which was recently alluded to in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, it appears to be a form of the 
older Queen Alexandra, whose prominent 
Anemone-like centre forms a distinguishing 
feature. In the newer variety Perfection, 
the Anemone-like central disc is more de- 
veloped than in Queen Alexandra, thus form- 
ing a much fuller flower. It was admired by 
many at the Temple Show, and some of the 
market-growers saw in it a plant destined to 
become popular for market work.—X. 

Fuchsia excorticata.—About forty years 
ago there was a large specimen of this 
Fuchsia (referred to on page 361), planted out 
in one of the beds of the temperate house at 
Kew. It was about 8 feet high, and as much 
through. This particular bush used to 
attract a good deal of attention, as the sin- 
gular flowers, so well described by your cor- 
respondent, were very freely borne. In 
addition, the curious, ragged bark also 
alluded to in the note referred to formed a 
noticeable feature. The specimen referred 
to by me has, I believe, been done away with 
for many years. I have often wondered why 
this Fuchsia was not more grown, and was 
quite pleased to see the short note concern- 
ing it from that well-known correspondent, 
Mr. 8. W. Fitzherbert.—X. 

Balsams for the autumn.— Perhaps it is due to 
the fact that the flowers of Balsams are of no use 
for cutting, preventing some people who have green- 
houses making use of them. They are, notwithstand- 
ing this, most useful as plants for the decoration 
of the greenhouse or conservatory, particularly dur- 
ing August and September, when not infrequently 
blooms under glass are beginning to be scarce. To 
this end, one should sow now seed in pans of light 
soil, taking care to afford ample drainage, pricking 
off the plants when well in their second leaf, giving 
them a compost consisting of old loam and leaf- 
mould, and a little partly decayed cow-manure, fe 
possible, failing this, bone-meal being substituted. 
The plants ought not to be kept too long in the pots 
before shifting, and for ordinary purposes 5-inch or 
6-inch pots will be found ample. Occasionally, weak 
applications of liquid-manure will be found helpful.— 
DERBY. 

Harrison’s Musk.—A pot or two ef Musk about 
a house or in a greenhouse i6 sufficient to pervade 
the whole place with a delightful fragrance, and 
there is no better variety than Harrison's. The 
leaves are scented quite as much, I think, as the old 
small-foliaged variety. In the growing of Musk, how- 
ever, one is accustomed to see plants at their prime 
in May and June, but a pinch of seed put in now 


will ensure plants in good condition in August and 
September, and make a pleasing addition to a sitting 
room window or the stages in a greenhouse.—TOWNS 
MAN. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE ROCK ROSES. 

THE genus to which these plants belong is 
known as Helianthemum, and the species 
most commonly met with and the most im- 
portant from a decorative standpoint, is re 
vulgare, found in many parts of the country 
growing amongst short Grass on exposed 
hillsides, frequently in poor sandy soil. 
Under these conditions, the branches rise 
very little above the ground. It is, however, 
very effective when at its best, and large 
patches of it are frequently seen. In both 
North and South Wales it is found in large 
quantities, whilst nearer home it is met with 
on many of the Surrey hills. Under natu- 
ral conditions, it is usually found with golden- 
yellow flowers, but by crossing and selection 
a number of varieties has been obtained 
which exhibit a wide range of colouring— 
white, cream, sulphur, red, purple, ete., 
being found. Being essentially sun-loving 
plants, all the Helianthemums require a posi- 
tion exposed to the maximum amount of 
sun, a dry bank facing south ferming an ideal 
position, whilst they are also peculiarly fitted 
for the higher parts of the rock garden, 
where the branches can trail over and hang 
from large pieces of rock. It is a mistake to 
provide rich soil. A good plan when plant- 
ing is to place half-a-dozen plants together 
a foot to 18 inches from each other, then 
another group of a different sort a little dis- 
tance away, and so on, These plants will 
then grow together, and form distinct, 
cushion-like masszs 6 inches or so high, and 
4 feet or so across. Should a large mass of 
a single colour be desired, it is advisable to 
mound the soil a little in places, so that an 
uneven surface is presented. 

Although Reck Roses will live for many 
years without renewing, it is a good plan to 
commence again with young plants as soon 
as signs of deterioration appear. A succes- 
sion of plants can be easily obtained, for 
cuttings of the young shoots taken in July 
root freely, provided care is taken in water- 
ing. The proper plan to adopt is to insert 
the cuttings firmly in sandy soil in 5-inch or 
6-inch pots, water well, and allow the leaves 
to dry, then plunge them in a cool propa- 
gating-case, and give no more water until 
rooted, which ought to be in a fortnight 
from the time the cuttings were put in. 
Should a pot by any means become dry, soak 
it in a bucket of water, but do not wet the 
cuttings. Be careful also not to place in a 
warm case. Some of the best of the varie- 
ties for ordinary purposes are crocatum, Cro- 
ceum, ecroceum flore-pleno, and stramineum, 
with yellow flowers, cupreum, with copper- 
coloured blooms, mutabile, Fireball. (bright 
red), venustum (red), rhodanthum (reddish), 
roseum, ros2um multiplex (double rose), ser- 
pyllifolium and surrejanum (yellow), aud 
Magenta Queen. For those who require a 
greater variation, a selection of other species 
can be made, some of the best being H. 
alyssoides, a shrub from south-west Europe, 
growing a couple of feet high, and bearing 
yellow flowers ; H. formosum, from Portugal, 
» strong-growing bush, bearing yellow, black, 
or dark-brown blotched flowers; H. halimi- 
folium, H. polifolium, somewhat similar to 
the common species, but with narrower leaves 
and white or pink blooms; H. ocymoides, 
somewhat similar to H. alyssoides, and H. 
umbellatum, a white-flowered species growing 
about a foot in height Dek: 


a 


THE MISUSE OF RHODODENDRONS. 


Tue splendid gift of Rhododendrons to our 
garden flora often leads to their misuse. We 
see places with little else in view at this time 
of the year but these bushes, the colours 
often poor, purplish, and unattractive, and 
the endless repetition of the same effect. 
One would think that the world was only made 
up of these plants. Repeating them every- 
where destroys the beauty and interest that 





: 

. | able amount of light has access to the ground 
underneath the stage, the said ground being 
covered with fine ashes, which are always 
damp from the drip when the plants are 
a watered overhead. On this ground the 
: Helxine has come up in great profusion, pre- 
a 

{ 


many a garden might possess. It is quite 
possible to enjoy them fully without sacri- 
ficing the good effect of other things. 
What is the remedy for this? First of all, 
to lessen their number. They should not be 
everywhere, as if there were nothing else 
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worth planting. Every day the number of 
handsome flowering shrubs is increasing by 
importations from other countries and by 
crossing, enabling us to vary our planting. 
To gst room for these, we must sacrifice 


some of our Rhododendrons. A good way 


GARDENING 


MAGNOLIA NORBERTI 


[HE hybridising in a garden near Paris of 


| the pure white-flowered Yulan (M. conspicua) 


is to begin by getting rid of poor colours, and | 
putting these in the shrubbery or the wood, | 


or on the rubbish-heap. This would bring 
about improvement at once, and in future 
planting it would be well to pick out the 
good coloured kinds and_ increase 
which would prevent the monotony of effect 
we see so much of. Miss Jekyll has done 
something in this way by picking out the 
kinds that are really good in colour. 


them, | 





with M. obovata early in the last century gave 
to gardens the first of a singularly beautiful 
group of flowering trees. This was Magnolia 
Soulangeana. Since that time many kinds 
having a similar origin have been produced, 
either by making the original cross again or 
by sowing the seeds of the hybrids themselves. 
The first to succeed M. Soulangeana was M. 
Alexandrina, which was also of French origin, 
and was introduced to London in 1881. Soon 
after came M. Norberti, a seedling also raised 
from the Yulan, fertilised by the pollen of M. 





Magnolia Norberti. 


A great number of seediing Rhododendrons 
are raised and planted, and among these very 
often good colours arise, so that those who 
plant seedlings should be active in selecting 
only good colours and those that please their 
tastes in that way. The very dead level of 
Rhododendrons is against their b2auty when 
out of flower, and these level and monotonous 
banks should be broken into by other shrubs, 
that are taller and wholly different in foliage 
and effect, like the larger Spireeas and many 
other bushes. Another good thing would be, 
instead of putting Rhododendrons  eyery- 
where, to leave them in their best forms to 
one place or two, which would give us an 
opportunity of planting things wholly dif- 
ferent in effect and beauty. 





obovata. It was cultivated in the Horticul 
tural Society’s garden at Chiswick more than 
seventy years ago, and still finds a place in 
nurserymen’s lists. Nowadays, so numerous 
have these Magnolia hybrids become that it 
is not easy to distinguish them. M. Nor- 
berti has its flowers stained with purple 
towards the base of the petals on the outside, 
and entirely pure white within. But in view 
of its similarity to M. Soulangeana and the 
number of deeper-coloured varieties of later 
origin, its name might very. well be sunk 
under M. Soulangeana. A selection of these 
trees should include M. Lennei, M. nigra, an«l 
M. rustica, three distinct and beautiful varie- 
ties, as well as either M. Soulangeana or M 


Norberti. B. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tricuspidaria lanceolata.—This delight- 
ful evergreen shrub, so well figured in a re- 
cent number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
has been so unfortunate in the matter of 
names that one never feels sure as to the cor- 
rectess thereof. Beside that at the head of 
this note, it has been known as Crinodendron 
Hookerianum, Tricuspidaria hexapetala, and 
Tricuspidaria dependens, this last being the 
one more generally used—indeed, till within 
three or four years ago it was regarded as the 
correct one. The transference of the specific 
name of dependens to a white-flowered kind, 
whcse blossoms are really not pendent, and 
the renaming of the older form have come 
about in this way: In 1901, Mr. H. J. Elwes 
was travelling in Chili, and he sent home 
seeds of many interesting plants, a set of 
which he presented to Kew. Among them 
was seed of a white-flowered shrub, which, 
when it first bloomed at Kew in 1905, turned 
out to be a new Tricuspidaria, and, when 


compared with the specimens in the her- 
barium, it was proved to be T. dependens, 


while the plant which has so long borne that 
name was identified as T. lanceolata. Our 
botanical friends often chop and change 
about the names of plants without any appa- 
rent reason, yet in this particular case they 
seem to be great sticklers for priority of 
nomenclature, despite the fact that the spe- 
cific name of dependens is now taken from a 
plant with strictly pendent flowers, and ap- 
plied to one whose blossoms are certainly 
not pendent. According to ‘‘ Hortus Veitchi,”’ 


this red-flowered Tricuspidaria was intro- 
duced through William Lobb in 1848, and 
successively reintroduecd by Downton and 


Pearce.—X, 


Fremontia californica.—There is probably 


nothing more choice or beautiful among 
flowering deciduous shrubs at the present 
time than this handsome Californian Mal- 


vaceous plant, which deserves to be very freely 
cultivated in these districts where it is found 
to succeed. Very often the plant is restricted 
to a wall, and, being hard pruned from time 
to time, to conform with the limited area 
of the situation, does not flower so well or so 
freely as might otherwise be the case. For 
example, in the gardens of East Burnham 


Park we have seen the plant—originally 
planted against a high wall—extending 


above the wall to several feet high, where, at 
flowering time, it constituted a most striking 
and fascinating object. In the bud state, the 
five-parted corolla is urn-shaped, the anthers 
being of an orange-scarlel shade, and very 
conspicuous. Expanded, the blossoms are 
salyer-shaped, and reach to fully 3 inches 
across, the golden-yellow colour, as also its 
free-flowering, rendering it quite unique. 
The blossoms are solitary, but frequently on 


the well-flowered branches are to be found 
spurs with two or more flower-buds, and 
these, appearing in profusion, render the 


plant of still greater value. This plant is 
one of the most ornamental of flowering 
shrubs, and much admired by reason of its 
cordate, lobed leaves, Hazel-like branches, 
and golden-coloured flowers. It may not be 
generally known that the flower-buds expand 
perfectly in water, the comparatively soft 
nature of the woody stems doubtless contri- 
buting largely to this end. At the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on June 
22nd some iine flowering branches were ex- 
hibited by Sir Edmund Loder, Bart., Hor- 
sham, and were greatly admired.—E. J. 


Tricuspidaria hexapetala.—I have read with 
interest the note in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of 
June 26th, on Crinodendron Hookeri, with an illus- 
tration of it as a pot-plant. Why, then, should it 
be called Tricuspidaria lanceolata? Is it a different 
variety from Tricuspidaria hexapetala, which ! have 
always understood was the right name?~ In this 
locality it is quite hardy. I wish you could see a 
bush of it I have growing in the open ground in 
ordinary garden soil. It is perfectly covered with 
crimson bells, the height of it is 9 feet 10 inches, 
and the breadth about 8 feet. It is only sheltered by 
two or three large Myrtles and a Drimys Winteri, 
also in splendid flower, and about 14 feet in height. 
Last year neither of these shrubs flowered, the severe 
frost at the endof April withered all the young shoots, 
even those of the common Laurel. I have another 
Tricuspidaria about the same size on a south-west 
wall, but it never does so well as the one in the open. 
—Sr. G., Killiney, Co. Dublin. [Tricuspidaria lanceo- 
lata is the proper name for Crinodendron_Hookeri, 
See note in reference to this on this page.—ED.] 
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FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRY PROSPECTS. 


Despite the fact that the month of May was | 


so hot, the cold easterly winds that have so 
long prevailed hindered seriously the pro- 
gress of all outdoor crops, and Strawberries 
not less than others. There are many beds 
from which, at midsummer, no fruits had 


been gathered, not even the usually preco- | 
One fact which con- | 


cious Royal Sovereign. 
tributes in part to this lateness is the frost 


which destroyed so many of the forward 
blossoms and unopened buds. It is well 


known how tender is the Strawberry-flower, 
and how quickly it is ruined by the slightest | 
frost. Remembering this, most gardeners 
protect the plants at this critical period with 
loose straw, which seryes the purpose 
of a soil mulch. If this is shaken over the 
plants lightly by hand, when frost threatens, 
the flowers may often be saved from injury. 


also 
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| rubble mixed with it. 





The treacherous frosts of the past spring, | 
however, penetrated even through these | 
strawy coverings, causing serious havoc 
among the more forward buds and oper 
flowers. It is noteworthy, too, that the 


foliage of Royal Sovereign, the favourite of | 
everyone, protects but little. In young beds | 
in particular this is very marked, the length 
both of leaf and flower-stalk expcsing the | 
flowers to the mercies of the weather. Rarely 
does a season pass without frost visits in the 
blossoming season, and Royal Sovereign is | 
always the first to suffer. In districts where | 
frosts were more seyere, there is now ample 
evidence of the extent of injury, and many 
have been deluded in the apparent prospect 


of heavy yields until examination of the 
flowers disclosed that the organs of fructifi- 
cation had been destroyed. 

Other varieties of Strawberries show a | 
great promise for later gatherings, and no 
casualty seems to have overtaken them. | 


Judging from present outlook, Strawberries 
will be fairly plentiful in early August, such 
sorts as Givon’s Prolific, and Latest of All 
being in full flower at the end of June. It | 
is from older beds that these gatherings are 
obtained; yearling plants are much for- 
warder in growth. The Bedford and Bed- 
ford Champion, being mid-season sorts, are | 
in young plants almost equal in season with | 
Royal Sovereign, Laxton’s Reward being only 
slightly later. These are a trio of useful | 
kinds, and I am of the opinion they will 
increase in popularity as their merits  be- 
come better known. Dumbarton Castle, a 
Scotch variety, I grow for the brightness of 
its colour. Sir Joseph Paxton has been rein- 
stated in some market gardens because of its 
firm flesh, dark colour, and rich flavour. 
Evidently its constitution, unlike that of the 
older President, is not played out yet. 
W. STRUGNELL. 


CHERRY-TREE UNFRUITFUL. 

I SHOULD be very much obliged if, through your valu- 
able paper, you would advise me about a Cherry-tree 
I] have. I know very little about the tree, as it was 
in the garden before I came into the house. As far 
as I can make out, it is a White Heart; but, since it 
had only one or two fruits last year, I do not know 
what kind it is. It is growing against an 8 feet, 
yellow-brick fruit wall, south aspect. On the other 
side of the wall is a clump of about ten Birch-trees. 
For the last two years it has been covered with blos- 
soms, but only one or two Cherries have formed their 
stones. The tree is apparently in good health, but is 
not making much new wood. It is espalier trained. 
Does it require root-pruning? Are the roots of the 
Birches robbing its roots of nourishment, or is it in 
too hot a position? Would it do to take it up this 
autumn, and grow it as an espalier somewhere else? 
It was well manured last winter, and chalk was dug 
in round it. All the trees in the garden have been 
neglected for years, but I had a nice lot of fruit last 
year.—K. DYKES. 

[We do not think the Birches are in any 
way detrimental to the well-being of the 
Cherry in question. The fact of its being 
unfruitful may arise from a variety of 
causes—such, for instance, as a too-dry con- 
dition of the soil about the roots, particularly 
that portion of the border nearest to the 
foot of the wall. It is astonishing the great 
amount of moisture the foundation and the 
portion of the wall buried in the soil above 
it will absorb, and many a case of fruit-trees 
failing to set fruit has been traced to this 
reason alone. Then, again, the roots may 


| tection 





| from this cause. 





in your case a cold and clay subsoil. This 


| would also account for the blossoms not set- 
| ting, however freely they may be produced. 
| The fact, too, of the past few seasons having 


been anything but congenial for the setting 
of Cherries must not be lost sight of, 
as many an instance of unfruitfulness has 
come under our notice during that period 
Then there is the possi- 
bility that the tree has become old and worn- 
out, and, therefore, incapable of bearing. 
If, after perusing the foregoing, you give 
the matter careful consideration, you shovld 
be able to arrive at a conclusion as to which 
of the probable causes named the failure may 
bo attributed. If on examination the border 
is found in a dry state, the remedy is ob- 
vious, and give unstinted supplies of water 
through the summer and autumn months. 
If the roots are out of hand, the only remedy 
is to lift them and lay them out horizontally, 
or nearly so, as near to the surface as cir- 
cumstances permit. This, if found neces- 
sary, will enable you to afford tke rcots some 
fresh compost, consisting of good turfy loam, 
with a liberal dash of old plaster or lme- 
This will induce the 
formation of fibrous roots in abundance if 
the roots are in a healthy condition, and, 
barring unfavourable climatie conditions, the 
fruits should then set freely. To carry out 
the lifting of the roots successfully, you 
should open out the necessary trench not less 
than 8 feet distant from the stem, so that the, 
operator will have ample space to work in, 
and be able to search for and trace the roots 
without mutilating them more than is abso- 
lutely necessary. We do not advise root- 


pruning in this case, neither would it pay to 


‘lift and transplant the tree elsewhere. If 


root-lifting has to be done, carry it into effect 
as early in autumn after the fall of the leaf 
as may be convenient, and you will be well 
advised in getting a person acquainted with 
such work to do it for you. 

In regard to failure arising from adverse 
weather conditions, there is only one thing 
to be done in future if you are satisfied such 
has been the cause, and that is to protect the 
tree while in bloom. The most effective pro- 
would b2 covers, long and wide 
to cover the whole of the tree when 
suspended above it. The covers should reach 
to the ground, or nearly so, on either side, 
and be kept clear of the tree by driving 
stakes into the ground some 18 inches from 
it, and distant about 3 feet from each other. 
The covers may be either of canvas or ‘ frigi 
domo.’ Nets folded three or four times 
thick will ward off a good deal of frost, but 
when the climatic conditions are of such an 
abnormal character as was the case during 
the recent spring months, they are not of 
much service. | 


enough 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cherry-blight.—I send some branches cf Morello 
Cherry to know if you_can account for the blight, 
which seems to have affected many parts of several 
trees, which lately were in magnificent blossom and 
are now setting their fruit, more than half, or nearly 
so, of which will be lost owing to this. May Duke 
Cherry is also similarly affected, and the trees are 
situated on walls having both northern and full 
southern exposures. The same appeared last season 
also, and nearly all the crop was lost from several 
trees.—H. 

[Having carefully examined the pieces of 
Cherry-shoots, we fail to find any trace of 
gummosis, a disease to which the Cherry is 
liable, and which would cause the wood to 
die in precisely the same manner as the spe- 
cimens now before us. Neither can we de- 
tect signs of injury, such as would lead us to 
think that the larva of the  pith-moth 
(Laverna atra) is responsible for the mischief. 
Should it by chance be the latter, you would, 
on cutting open any portion of wood some few 
inches from below where you severed the 
dead shoots you send us, find either the larva 
itself or where it has tunnelled through the 
pith. If this leads to no good results, then 
you may safely conclude that the injury is 
due to the brown rot fungus (Monilia fruc- 
tigena), and it was this same fungus, no 
doubt, which affected the trees last year. In 
either case, the first steps to take towards 
eradicating either the larva or fungus is to 
cut back every dead or dying shoot to sound 


or green wood, and burn them. This is as 





have descended into the crude, and, perhaps, 
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in the latter you should spray the trees at 
once with Bordeaux mixture. Spray from 
three to four times altogether, and allow five 
days to a week to elapse between each spray- 
ing. Next winter spray with caustic alkali 
solution and with Bordeaux mixture just be- 
fore the buds show signs of swelling. In 
case the pith-moth is at the root of the evil, 
keep the soil frequently stirred round about 
and close up to the tree, and give the surface 
a dressing of newly-slaked lime during next 
winter. With regard to the remedies we 
recommend you to use, you can purchase 
these ready-made from any dealer in horti- 
cultural requisites. | 
Orchard-house.—Peaches and Plums are 
now swelling rapidly, and must be well 
nourished, both in pots or planted out in 
the border. The crop should be appor- 
tioned to the strength of the tree. Many 
growers leave the final thinning till the stones 
are formed, but healthy, well-nourished trees 
do not cast off their fruit, and leaving 
a heavier crop than the tree can carry with- 
out injury is not wise. After the) crop has 
been regulated, any little pruning that will 


improve the shape of the tree, such as 
shortening back or removing a useless 
branch altogether, may be done with ad- 


vantage to the tree. Do not stop the young 
wood of Peaches in too close. Plums may 
be stopped when four or five good leaves are 


made, but the young shoots of Peaches 
should not be stopped till 8 inches or 


9 inches long and the wood getting firm, as 
we do not want the buds to get too promi- 
nent,—H. 

Pines.—In country places, where Oak- 
leaves can be had for the carting, it is still 
possible to grow Pines cheaply, but the pits 
and houses should be low, and have plenty 
of room to form beds of leaves, so that fires 
may be discontinued, at any rate, in summer. 
Suecessions which are pot-bound may be 
transferred to larger pots, but do not over- 
pot. Queens can be fruited in 9-inch pots, 
as nourishment can be given in the water 
when required. Enough atmospheric mois- 
ture can be obtained by damping floors morn- 
ing, mid-day, and when closed in the after- 
noon. A good déal of heat can he extracted 
from the sun by closing about three-thirty, 
with a saturated atmcsphere. Water must 
be given when necessary, but plants plunged 
in a moist bed will not require water more 
than twice a week unless the pots are very 
full of roots, and the house warm. A light 
dewing over with the syringe, if the water is 
pure, will be beneficial after closing. A 
hous: or pit with a rather flat roof will not 
require much shading.—K. 

Crape-Vine troubles.—Sooner or later 
every gardener has to deal with mildew, 
shanking, and not many, where stove plants 
are grown, escape mealy-bug. Most of these 
troubles can be prevented when one starts 
with clean houses and new, well-drained bor- 
ders, but one sometimes has to take a place 
where these evils are present, and one has 
to worry through and improve matters as 
best he can. Mildew often follows a check 
to growth, either from dryness at the roots 
or sluggish action from some other cause, or 
from deficient ventilation early in the morn- 
ing. In bright weather no fruit-house should 
be closed altogether after six o’clock in the 
morning at this season, but air should be 
given tentatively, not admitting a rush of 
air all at once with the view of saving time, 
Sulphur in some form is the remedy for 
mildew. Mealy-bug can only be efficiently 
dealt with when the Vines are bare, but @ 
good deal can be done with a small brush 
and petroleum, and no winter dressing which 
I have seen used has made a clearance with- 
out close attention afterwards. Most cases 
of shanking can only be met by improving 
the root-run, and, as half-measures are not 
of much use, root-lifting and proper drain- 
age, when possible, offer the best chance of 
complete success. Keep the roots near the 
surface, and feed them there, and do not 
overcrop, and there will not be much 
shanking.—E. H. 


Our readers can ensure special attention 
from our advertisers if they mention GAR- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED when placing orders or 
making inquiries. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—The Autumn Crocuses 
(Colchicums) are charming plants for the 
margins of the shrubbery, where they are 
sheltered from the wind, or round the mar- 
gin of the lawn in sheltered recesses, where 
the Grass need not be mown till the foliage 
is ripe. There is considerable variety. Be- 
sides the common variety, autumnale, there 
are a white variety, a. album, and a. stria- 
tum, a variety with striped flowers. There 
are also double-flowered forms of several of 
the above. July is the best month for plant- 


ing. Cover the bulbs about 2 inches. They 
are not particular about soil if it is fairly 


good, and may be planted either singly or in 
open, informal groups. The old florists gene- 
rally lifted their Tulips when the foliage was 
ripe, and it is best to do so for the purpose 
of separating the bulbs, though they are safe 
enough if left in the ground till they begin 
to crowd each other. The double white 
Rocket was thought a good deal of in the 


old-fashioned garden, but has now been 
crowded out from many gardens. If the 
stems are cut down after the flowers fade, 


about August, when the young growth starts 
away, some of the old roots may be divided 
and new beds made, dividing the stools so that 
each piece has a few roots. If watered and 
mulched, they are soon established, and will 
flower well next season. The old-fashioned 
laced Pinks seem to have lost caste. 
a pity, as they are very beautiful, and are 
easily propagated from pipings or cuttings 
during the early part of July under hand- 
lights. Years ago I was very friendly with 
an old Norfolk florist, an expert in Pink and 
Carnation culture. He has gone over to the 
majority, and his Pinks and Carnations have 
been scattered. The old florists were a 
kindly race. 

Fruit garden.—If the young wood of 
Peaches and Nectarines requires more thin- 
ning, it should be done now, as overcrowding 
of the young wood is a common error, and is 
often a cause of failure. The trees ought 
now to be perfectly clean. Blistered foliage 
is often troublesome in exposed positions, and 
is usually accompanied by fungus and _in- 
sects, and must be dealt with promptly with 
suitable insecticides after picking off the 
blistered foliage. The petroleum wash is 
usually effective, and should be repeated if 
necessary. Temporary shelters of Reeds, 


fixed at right angles to the wall, ward off | 


some of the trouble in spring. It may be 
necessary to water the trees in dry positions, 
and in such positions a mulch of some kind 
will be useful. Two fruits to the square foot 
will be a good crop, and the fruits should be 
thinned to that average, taking the whole 
surface of the trees as a guide, so that in 
some parts of the trees there will probably 
be more than two fruits to the square foot. 
During the time the fruits are swelling, a 
healthy tree, carrying a good crop, will utilise 
a good deal of nourishment, but all extra 
feeding should be stopped when the fruits 
are ripening. The young wood of Plums, 
Apricots, and stone fruits generally should 
be shortened to four leaves, but where there 
is room to lay in a young shoot, let one re- 
main and secure it to the wall. It may be 
necessary to water Strawberries on dry soils, 
and the land for new beds of Strawberries 
should be broken up deeply. Strawberries 
may follow profitably early Potatoes where 
the ground has been trenched and manured 
in winter, the Potatoes planted in March, 
and lifted in July, the ground top-dressed 
with short manure, including basic slag, and 
the Strawberries planted when ready. 
Vegetable garden.—Cease cutting Aspara- 
gus by the end of June. When Peas come in 
there is not so much demand for Asparagus. 
Nothing should be cut from weakly plants 
after the 20th of the month. Those who wish 
to know what an Asparagus-plant can do 


should isolate a few plants, planted, say, a 


yard apart, and note results. Any spare 
liquid-manure may be given to the Aspara- 
gus-rows now. Salt at the rate of a pound 
to the square yard is always useful during 
growth. Weeds must be kept down, as they 
rob the land so much. The thickly-planted 
beds must be hand-weeded, but where more 


This is | 
mens of the large-flowered Clematises will 





space is allowed, the hoe and fork may be 
used between the rows. Intensive culture, 
with the limited means allowed to the ave- 
rage gardener is impossible. Manure and 


moisture are the chief factors of good crops | 


of vegetables, combined with deep culture, 
and, the better the cultivation, there will 
be less need for manures and artificial water- 
ing. There is no Lettuce equal to the frame- 
grown Lettuce in early spring, but at this 
season a mulch of manure between the Let- 
tuces and an occasional soaking of water 
will grow Lettuces equal to anything pro- 
duced now under glass. The glass now will 
be used for Melons and Cucumbers. French 
Beans early in the season may pay, but when 
the runners come in there is less demand for 
the dwarf Beans. Onions on good, clean 
land are generally a paying crop, but weeds 
among Onions will ruin the crop. A small 
farmer of my acquaintance conceived the 
idea of sowing a small field with Onions. I 
suggested the weeds would be too much for 
his force, but he said his children would do 
the weeding; but they failed to do this, and 
the Onion crop was a failure. 


Conservatory.._The theory commonly 
quoted, that the man who makes two blades 
of Grass grow where only one grew before, 
can only be applied in a very limited sense, 
or much harm will be done. Let every plant 
have breathing-room, so that it may do its 
best. This is specially necessary in the con- 
servatory at this season. A few good speci- 


We do not want our plants 
Things that come when 


be appreciated. 
to last all summer. 


|they are best and brightest always give 


character both to the house and its manager. 
These are usually in the form of globes or 
pyramids, and, when well-flowered, are 
charming. Carnations, especially Mal- 
maisons, may be a special feature now. Tube- 


rous Begonias, double and single, form a very 


| bright group now, and will last some time, 


and, of course, we can borrow a few plants 
from the stove. Bougainyilleas are very 
effective when grown to specimen size, and 
there may be a few Heaths and other hard- 


| wooded plants in flower, that will give a de- 


sirable change. Then, there are still ram- 
bling and other Roses, and possibly a few 
Cactuses, which, when in flower, are attrac- 
tive. Cereus repens makes an attractive bas- 
ket plant, and Achimenes, Gloxinias, and 
Streptocarpuses are now in flower, and form 
pretty groups mixed with Ferns. It not 
so much huge masses of bright colours which 
the average person of taste wants as toning 
material in the way of graceful foliage, with 
festooning climbers and tastefully-filled bas- 
kets. The pillars may be draped with Ivy- 


is 


jleaved Pelargoniums, Asparagus plumosus, 


and A. Sprengeri, both of which are useful 
for cutting, and nowadays the cutting mate- 
rials are a very large item. The earliest 
Cyclamens will now be large enough for a 
shift into 5-inch pots, and may then be placed 
on a cool ash-bed in a cold-frame or pit, first 
lime-washing the sides of the frame to cleanse 
and sweeten it, as sweetness and light are 
essential in all plant-growing. A thin shade 
will be required in bright weather, and 
as soon as the roots get fairly to work give 
free ventilation and a light sprinkling every 
afternoon, and close the frames for an hour 
or two, and then give a little night ventila- 
tion. Bouvardias will now be in cool pits. 
The young wood must be ripened to flower 
well, though in the case of young plants the 


ripening may come later. Leave air on all 
night now. Pelargoniums which have 


finished flowering should be placed outside 
to ripen, ready for cutting down. Cuttings 
will root outside in July if required. 


Ventilating the vinery.—Some houses re- 
quire more care than others. I think sliding 
shutters or ventilators in the back wall are 
always troublesome to deal with, as air 
should never be admitted from the north side 
of the house, as the air from the south side 
is more genial. I have found it necessary to 
cover these north side ventilators with hexa- 
gon netting to take the icy coldness from the 
air as it filters through. Especially is this 
necessary early in the season. The ridge on 
the south side of a lean-to house is the proper 
place for early ventilation. As the season 





advances and the sun gains power the front 
ventilators may be opened, but cold currents 
are always harmful, and often bring on rust 
and mildew. When the warm change comes 
again, a little ventilation may be left on all 
night along the ridge, and where this is not 
done, the ventilators should be opened a little 
not later than six o’clock on bright sunny 
mornings. 

Plants in the house.—Palms and Dra- 
ceenas in tubs are most useful now. Ram- 
bling Roses that are coming into flower with- 
out forcing are very attractive. Hydrangeas 
also last well. Fuchsias soon drop, espe- 
cially if gas is burned. Carnations last well. 
One does not want a lot of small plants to 
crowd the place up, but a few good plants 
in tubs for hall, corridor, and staircase are 
appreciated. The plants for the drawing- 
room may be had from the stove, and may 
include a few Orchids. K. Hosppay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
July 12th.—¥reesia bulbs, having had a 
thorough roasting on a shelf in the pots, have 


been shaken out. and sorted ready for re- 
potting about the end of the month. These 
well-ripened bulbs always flower well. Aza- 


leas and other hard-wooded plants have been 
placed outside, the pots partly plunged in 
ashes to keep the pots steady. Moved a lot 
of Zonal Pelargoniums intended for winter 
flowering into 5-inch pots. They will be fully 
exposed, and all flower-buds picked off till 
September. 

July 13th.—Sowed Early Nantes Horn Car- 
rots, to be used young. A further sowing of 
Parsley has also been made. In my opinion 
this is the best time to sow, as it will not 
run to seed so soon as when sown earlier. 
The bulk of the Chrysanthemums have now 
been placed in their flowering pots. A few 
of the early varieties have been planted out, 
and may, perhaps, be used for filling beds, 
but the bulk of the late kinds will be grown 
in pots, and placed under cover when frost 
comes. 

July 14th.—Some progress has been made 
in budding the standard Briers, and the bark 
works freely now. Budding can only be 
done in a satisfactory manner when the bark 
of both stock and buds is easily moved. We 
have pretty well secured enough Strawberry- 
runners, but a few hundreds of Sir Charles 
Napier and Latest of All will be taken for 
late work. Inside Vine-borders are mois- 
tened freely with liquid-manure. Vines in 
pots have been shifted into 12-inch pots for 
forcing. 

July 15th.—Melons and Cucumbers in 
frames are looked over weekly to thin and 
stop growth. Water is given when required, 
sprinkling the foliage just before closing 
early in the afternoon. Ventilation begins 
soon after six o’cock, on the mornings of 
bright days, in a very small way at first. 
Cyclamens are still being moyed into their 
flowering-pots. I like a bit of good peat to 
mix with the compost, and the loam must be 
good and not too light. I like it when it has 
a soft, greasy feel when rubbed between the 
fingers. 

July 16th.—Made a good sowing of Let- 
tuces for autumn use, including the Bath 
Cos and Tom Thumb Cabbage. Young 
wood of Peaches and Nectarines has been 
nailed in. An oceasional shoot, when 
crowded was taken out. The leaves of the 
early varieties were thrust on one side to 
expose the fruits. Apricot-trees carrying a 
heavy crop have been mulched with manure 
and watered. Thinned the young shoots of 
Raspberries where crowded. Autumn-bear- 
ing Raspberries have been tied up. 

July 1?th.—Commenced summer pruning 
wall trees. Pears, Apples, Plums, and 
Cherries have already been done. Vines on 
walls have been gone over, and some more 
thinning of the young wood done. Similar 
attention has been given to Figs, and the 
Fig-tree borders mulched with manure. The 
Vines had been attended to previously. 
Mildew on outdoor Vines is common in dry 
seasons, and may traced to want of 
nourishment, especially moisture. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Llolborn, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusuisuer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at @ time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sant to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their couumunication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, ete.—Fair examples 
of each subject—not more than four in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and Jruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Heliotropes (Canterbury).—You may, if you wish, 
plant out your Heliotopes, when you will probably 
tind that they will grow .well. Then, if carefully 
lifted and potted before the nights grow cold, they 
will, if put into a gentle heat next spring, yield a 
supply of cuttings. These strike readily in a close 
propagating-case, and grow away freely afterwards. 

Preparing Quassia extract (EZ. E. Moore).— 
Soak 1 Ib. of Quassia chips in a gallon of water for 
two or three hours, then heat it till it boils. Let it 
simmer for at least twelve hours, strain, and add 
10 oz. of the best soft-soap. Add 10 gallons of water 
before using. You may not require such a large 
quantity, but you can make up what you want, using 
the materials in the same proportions. 
reply to queries by post. See our 
spondents. 


Hollyhocks diseased 
Hollyhocks have been attacked by the 
disease (Puccinia Malvyacearum). 
once pick off all the infested leaves and burn them; 
then spray the plants with Bordeaux mixture twice, 
with an interval of ten days. We should advise you 
to spray the healthy plants as well. We see no 
reason why a Rose should not grow jn the position 
to which you refer, provided attention is given to 
preparing the soil for the same when planting. 


Scarlet Salvias (Canterbury).—It is very prob- 
able that your Scarlet Salvias are attacked by red- 
spider, whch causes many of the leaves to drop. 
They are particularly liable to the attacks of this 
pest. You may pot them on and stand out-of-doors, 
giving them much the same treatment as Chrysan- 
themums. The Salvias will flower in the autumn, and 
are then valuable for the greenhouse. After flower- 
ing they should be kept to supply cuttings next 
spring. 
spring in order to obtain good plants by bedding-out 
time. 


The Marguerite Daisy-fly (Burscough).—The 
Chrysanthemum-leaves you send have been attacked 
by the grubs. of the Marguerite Daisy-fly. When 
many leaves are attacked the plants are rendered 
very unsightly and also suffer in health. The only 
way to destroy the insect is to cut off the infested 
leaves and burn them, or if the attack has just com- 
menced to pinch the leaves where the grubs are. 
Syringing with an jnsecticide is of very little use, as 
it would not reach the grubs, but it might probably 
prevent the flies laying their eggs on the leaves if it 
could be applied at the right time. 

Clematises dying (S. @.).—Very probably your 
newly - purchased Clematises had been grafted, 
and» were probably imperfectly united, or per- 
haps had been grown on rapidly in heat, and the 
shoots were too weak to withstand cold. The plants 
usually thrive well in ordinary garden soil, especially 


rules to corre- 


(Christchurch). — 
Hollyhock 


if it is deeply dug and there is mixed with it some | 


well decayed manure. If kept in pots the compost 
should be two-thirds of sweet turfy loam, with the 
remainder of old hot-bed manure, leaf-soil, and sand. 
They like firm potting. If you get other plants from 
a nursery ask for those on their own roots. 


Stove-plants easy to grow (H. J. C.).—In such 
a structure you may grow, beside the subjects named: 
Zougainvillea glabra, Franciscea calycina, Eranthe- 
mum pulchellum, Gardenias, Jacobinia chrysoste- 
phana, Justicia carnea, Pentas carnea, Plumbago 
rosea, Reinwardtia tetragyne, Reinwardtia trigyna, 
Zondeletia speciosa, Scutellaria Mocciniana, Tydas, 
Hippeastrums, winter-flowering Begonias, and Epi- 
phyllums. 
tion that will seldom be 


without flowers. - Of -fine- 


foliaged plants besides Ferns, there are Asparagus | 


plumogus, varjegated-leaved Panicum, Ficus radicans 
variegata, fine-foliaged Begonias, and Cyperus alter- 
nifoliue variegatus. 

Aspidistras (E.).—If your Aspidistras are not in 
very large pots, they will greatly improve if shifted 
into larger ones with some fresh soil. But if they are 
now large, it will be better to turn them out of the 
pots, remove the drainage, then with the aid of a 
sharp knife, divide them into three or four, and put 
each piece into a medium-sized clean pot, with good 
soil. They should be watered carefully until growing 
freely. New leaves would be produced, and ultimately 
you would have some capital plants. If you do not 
care to take so much trouble, then put into a tub 
20 gallons of water, and into that 1 bushel of stable 
droppings, and 1 peck of soot. Let it soak and settle, 
and water with that twice a week. 


Scale on Oleander (Jessie Yates).—Lay the plant 
on its side on a table outdoors, then go over every 
portion of the stems and leayes with a blunt-edged 
knife, and scrape off every bit of scale you can find. 
Then make up strong soapy water, using 1 Ib. of 
soft-soap to a bucketful of boiling water, and w hen it 


Your | 


You had better at | 


It is necessary to strike them early. in the | 


From these you can' make a good selec- | 


is dissolved and the water quite warm give the whole 


| of the stems and leaves a good washing with a fairly 





hard brush. Then thoroughly wash with clean water, 
using a syringe or a rosed watering-pot. It is of no 
use to ignore this pest, and any plant infested must 
be thoroughly cleaned. You may help to exterminate 
the scale by adding 4 pint of paraffin to the soap 
solution, taking great care, however, to keep the 


| whole well mixed. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Clipping Yews (Mac).—Your Yew-trees might 
have been safely cut into shape a few months ago, 
but as the season is 6o far advanced, we should ad- 


| vise leaving the work till next April. If the trees 


| down to form a hedge. 


are very old we doubt whether you could cut them 
If, however, you do so, then 
mulch them well with rotten manure, and by heavy 


| watering wash the goodness of the manure down to 


the roots. It is more than likely that the soil is very 
dry, hence an occasional soaking of water would help 
them greatly. 

Cutting back Lilacs (N. M.).—You may cut back 
at once the long bare growths you refer to, but 
you must proceed cautiously, as it is by no means 

matter how early the pruning is 


certain, no 
or how favourable the season for growth 





subse- 


quently, that your bushes will make flowering wood | 


for the year after. The error has been through a 


| series of past years, when a slight pruning of the 
| younger wood or even a pinching of the shoots that 





| half-grown, as 
We do not | 


inclined most to elongate would have kept the plants 
to bush form. You have done quite right in cutting 
out all the spindly shoots. After pruning as advised 
above, encourage the plant to make fresh growth by 
giving a good mulch of rotten manure and water- 
ing freely if the weather is dry. 


FRUIT. 


Scalding in Grapes (S. G. P.).—Your Grapes 
are suffering from what is known as scalding, which, 
as a rule, takes place when the berries are about 
those you send are. It is caused 
through late or bad ventilation on a sunny morning 
while the atmosphere incide the house and also the 
berries are saturated with moisture. Leave a chink 
of air on the house all night, and ventilate early in 
the morning, so as to have the surface of the berries 
dry before the sun strikes them in the morning. 

Raspberry-suckers (A. Birrell).—The young 
shoots that spring up from the bottom of the stools 


| should now be thinned out to something near the re- 


quired quantity. In the case of young plantations 
that have not yet attained their full strength, two or 


| three bearing shoots will be enough; those that are 





| assist 


stronger may have six. In thinning the young shoots 
it is not sufficient to cut or break them off level with 
the ground, for if so treated they will quickly spring 
up again. Remove 1 inch or 2 inches of soil, whereby 
the shoots can be taken off directly from where they 
spring, in all cases retaining the strongest. Keep 
the ground well hoed, but do not dig it. All the 


old canes, directly fruiting is over, should be cut out, | 


and the young canes which have been selected to 
fruit next year should be tied in their place. 


Grapes not swelling (Enquirer).—The flowers | 
When this hap- | 


have not been properly. fertilised. 
pens they will probably fall off, or perhaps small 
berries may be formed, but as no seed ean be pro- 
duced, owing to non-fertilisation, they never grow to 
their proper size. You do not say what the variety 
af Grape is to which you refer. It may be what is 
known as a “chy setter,’ in which case you must 
artificially—that is, set the flowers with a 


eamel-hair pencil. The plan of simply tapping the 


| stems of the Vines, so as to shake the bunches, may 


| too low 





be adopted, or the hand may be drawn gently over 
the bunch, doing this always in the middle of the 
day when the pollen is dry. The failure to seb may 
be due to the temperature of the house having been 
when the Vines were in bloom. When a 
Vine is approaching the flowering stage a tempera- 
ture of 60 degs. at night and 65 degs during the day 
should be maintained. Some varjeties require eyen 
more warmth than that given above. 


VEGETABLES. 


Spot in Tomatces (W. Love).—Your Tomatoes 
have been attacked by a fungoid pest known as 
** black-spot,’’ caused by moisture settling and hang- 
ing on the undersides of the fruit. Like all fungi, 
this germinates very fast in moisture, and spores 
washed to the base of the fruits soon grow there. 
The house in which your Tomatoes are growing 
should be well ventilated during the night, water 


should be given sparingly and plenty of air admitted 


during the day. Pick off and at once destroy all 
affected fruits. The best cure for this is made of 
10 oz. of sulphate of potassium or liver of sulphur 
dissolved in 2 quarts of bo‘ling water, adding 2 gallons 
of water and spraying the plants with this. 


SHORT REPLIES. 





H. James.—The Rose-shoot gent seems very healthy, 
and we see no cause for alarm. Flowers will, no 
doubt, appear in due course with better weather.—— 
Jessie Yates.—We can find no trace of any insects or 
disease on the leaf you send. Are you quite sure that 
the plant has not been allowed to get dry at the 
roots, or it may be that the water stands in the 
basin in which the pot is? Either of these would 
cause the trouble.——John Murton.—lt is very diffi- 
cult to assign any reason for the leaves falling. Are 
you quite sure that the plant has not been allowed 
to become dry at the roots? It may be that the 
insecticide you refer to may be the cause. . Your 
gardener ought to be the best judge of the likely 
reason.——H. J. ] 
You can get, from this office, ‘‘ Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants,’”’ price 5s., which would be of great assistance 


| to you, no doubt.——Geo. A. Falkner.—You will find 


an exhaustive article on ‘‘ Melon - growing in 
Frames,’ in reply to a correspondent, in our issue 
of April 18th, 1908. A copy of the same can be had 


done | 


C.—We do not know of such a book. | 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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from the publisher for 1}d., post free.——Canterbury. 
—The failure is entirely due to growing the Carna- 
tions in the same place for several years. Carnations 
should have fresh quarters every year, or if this 
cannot be done, then the soil must be renewed.— 

Gloire.—Had you picked off the flowers, you would 
have had no trouble. Pick off the buds at once, and 


| in this way encourage the plant to make fresh roots. 


The plant is not sufficiently established to flower.—— 


| Alfred Jones.—We have referred your question to the 


Editor of Farm and Home, published at this office. 

Alistair.—Write to Mesers. Sutton and _ Sons, 
Reading, for their book on ‘‘ Lawns,’ price 18.—— 
C. B. M.—Get ‘‘ French Market Gardening,” by John 
Weathers, just published, price 8s. 6d. J. Murray, 
Albemarle-street, W. 2, Your best plan will be to 
visit some of the Kentish orchards.——Green-fly.— 


| See the reply to “ Riada,’”’ in our issue of June 26th, 


page 357, re ‘* Plants for Greenhouse.’’—— Edith Sum- 
mers.—Judging by the flowers and growths you send, 


| the cause is, undoubtedly, green-fly, of which there 





|} should do. Get 


| established before the winter. 


| Kurybia 


are many traces. Give the plant a good syringing 
with Quassja extract and soft-soap to clear off the 
pest.——J. W.—Write to the Secretary, Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, Vincent-square, Westminster, 
London, W., for the code of rules for judging, price 
1s. Gd., post free.——E: T.—1, See article, ‘ Duck- 
lings in the Garden,” in our issue of July 11th, 1908, 
a copy of which can be had of the publisher, post 
free, for 13d.; 2, ‘‘ Poultry Keeping as an Industry 
for Farmers and Cottagers,’ by- Edward © Brown, 
F.L.S. Edward Arnold, Bedford-street, Strand.—— 
Mac.—1, Yes; you can lift.and relay the Box-edging 
you refer to. See reply to ‘‘ John Hackett,” in our 
issue of June 12th, page 332; 2, You can eut back the 
Hypericum in the spring.——A. 0.—No, the raising 
from cuttings would not influence the fruit bearing 
in any way. If the Vine is old, we should not risk 
lifting and transplanting, but try a young Vine in 
the house to which you refer. You could use the 
Appley Towers Vine as a stock for some other sort, 
and in thie way save time.——K. F. Wilts, Sandford. 
—Your Roses have been attacked by the Orange- 
fungus. See reply to ‘' W.,” re ~ Orange-fungus on 
Roses,” in our issue of July 3rd, page 382._—A. F. G, 
—We should advise you to destroy them if, as -you 
say, they are diseased, and make a fresh plantation 
from seedlings.——W. S.—Yes; the Strawberries 
strong runners in pots early in 
at once, so that they may be 
From these, if they do 
well, you ought to get some fruits next year.—— 
G. L. Brown.—Any nurseryman who specialises in 
Roses could supply you with the Rose you inquire 
about.——M. F. Bridgman.—Any hardy-plant nursery- 


August, and plant 


| man should be able to get you plants of Coronilla 


varia.——H. Thomson.—The fruits you send have 
been attacked by the Peach-mildew (Oidium erysi- 
| phoides). See reply to “‘ Rev. J. R. Baldon,” in our 


issue of June 19th, page 352. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Names of plants (R. S. Trott).—Red Valerian 


(Centranthus ruber).——A Novice.—1, Ophiopogon 
Jaburan variegatum; 2, Agave americana variegata; 
3, Selaginella Kraussiana; 4, Hoya carncsa.——G. C.— 
Lamium maculatum aureum. —— Rvecroft. — The 


Deadly Nightshade (Atropa Belladonna).——A. J. B.— 
1, Abutilon Darwini tessellatum; 2, Euphorbia splen- 
dens; 38, Abutilon Thompsoni.-—A. M. W.—The 


Foam-flower (Tiarella cordifolia), so far 9s we can 
judge from the specimen you send, which is not 
quite sufficient for naming.——B. Raven.—l, Evid- 


ently Glaucium sp., must have specimen in bloom; 
2, Specimen insufficient.——P. Sutherland.—1, Rose 
Laurette Messimy or Eugene Resal; 2, Veronica spi- 
cata.——Theodore Martin.—Probably the Black Wal- 
nut.——L. S. L. G@.—1, The Loquat (Eriobotrya japo- 
niea); 2, The Honey Locust (Gleditschia triacanthos), 
——C,. J. C.—1, The Spiked Rampion (Phyteuma 
spicatum); Heuchera sp., of no value whatever.—— 
B. and S.—Eleagnus macrophylla.——M. If.—1, Hier- 
acium aurantiacum; 2, Centaurea macroeephala; 3, 


Polemonium cceruleum; 4, Erigeron speciosus.—— 
T. W.—1, Polemonium cceruleum; 2, Lychnis dioica 
fl.-pl.; 3, Muscari comosum monstrosum; 4, Ceras- 
tium tomentosum.——J. L.—1, Limnanthes Douglasi ; 
|2, Iris Mme. Chereau; 3, Lysimachia nummularia 


aurea; 4, Lamium maculatum aureum.——W, I.—1, 
Adiantum cuneatum; 2, Adiantum gracillimum; 3, 
Pteris serrulata cristata; 4, Blechnum corcovadense. 
——F. S.—Heuchera sanguinea.——M. F. Bridgman.— 
(Olearia) Gunni.——Ilex.—Tradescantia | vir= 
ginica. 


The Summer Snowflake.—In our issue of 
June 26th, page 361, a fine. form of the Summer Snow- 
flake was figured, the botanical name of which is 


Leucojum estivum, and not L. yvernum, as appears in 


the legend. 





TO HEAD GARDENERS AND OTHERS. 
—We publish. in the ‘‘Garden Annual and 


| Address Book” a list of some thousands of 


names and addresses of principal gardeners 
in the United Kingdom. It is very advisable 
that every gardener who is entitled to have 
his name and address in that list should 
have the same correctly recorded. Many 
changes take place in the course of a year 
and we shall be pleased if our readers who 
are acquainted with such changes will now 
advise us in order that the forthcoming 
issue of the “Garden Annual and Address 
Book” may be as perfect as possible. The 
information desired is as follows:—(1) the 


title of seat or house; (2) name of occupier; | 


(3) address in full; (4) name of head gardener. 
Being wishful to make the list a good one, 
we hope our friends will help us to the above 
information._Editor “‘Garden Annual and 
Address Book,’ for 1910, 17, Furnival-street, 
London, E.C, 
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GRAPE APPLEY TOWERS SHY 
BEARING. 
‘N your issue for June 19th (page 349), a cor- 
‘espondent complains of the above Grape 
jiving no sign of fruit after being planted 
ome four years. That it is a shy-bearing 
dmd has been proved many times and by 
nany growers, but certainly from four to 
ive years is a long time to wait for results. 
While this shyness is a marked characteris- 
ic of the variety, it is curious that in some 
wivate as well as market gardens there is no 
iecasion for complaint. I can cite an»in- 
tance where Appley Towers stands out pro- 
ninently as the most productive Grape grown. 
Chis is in a large market garden, where 
atapes are extensively cultivated. On the 
ther hand, again, many instances can be 
recalled where Appley Towers has disap- 
jointed its owner. It is a variety I should 
ertainly advise a trial of before finally re- 
olying to plant largely. Shyness of bearing 
$ not a common trait of the Grape-Vine ; 
isually the contrary is the case, much thin- 
ling of the bunches being necessary. There 
ire, however, some that are very shy setting 
-indeed, without some artificial help the 
Tops would have no commercial or table 
‘alue. Needless to say, this failing is a con- 
‘titutional one, and one might reasonably 
nfer that some constitutional defect accounts 
ilike for shy bearing as for shy setting. These 
lefects assert themselyes sometimes, even 
ter every apparent needful provision has 
een made in border construction. In the 
narket-grower’s case already alluded to, no 
pecial border was made, the natural soil of 
he garden affording all that was necessary. 
Ine condition which, perhaps, favoured the 
jrowth of Appley Towers in this instance, as 
t does other kinds, is the large size of the 
itructure, its perfect system of ventilation, 
amd favourable aspect. These are little mat- 
ers which make all the difference between 
suecess and failure in the production of any 
given crop, and Grapes are no exception to 
his rule. It is regrettable that so handsome 
« Grape as Appley Towers undoubtedly is 
should be shy bearing, but it is none the less 
‘rue that it is so in many cases. Close 
oruning conduces to shyness of fruiting, and 
where such is the case I would advocate 
greater length of spur at pruning-time. 
Wieecs 





Peach-trees after fruits are gathered.— 
Keep the foliage clean and healthy as long 
i$ possible, Red-spider, if present, must be 
driven out with water more or less 
strengthened with insecticides. Soft-soap 
will be useful, but clear water alone, if ap- 
dlied forcibly, may drown them out. Do the 
s3yringing at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
imd close with a saturated atmosphere, and 
ventilate again when the saturated atmos- 
ghere has done its work. Repeat this next 
day or later if any insects remain alive, also 
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see that the roots are moist. The red-spider 
cannot exist in a close, moist atmosphere. 
Some soils and some houses appear to breed 
red-spider faster than others. Hot, sandy 
soils are the worst, and in making fruit- 
borders in such soils clay or marl is found 
useful. At least, I have found benefit from 
mixing clay or marl with the lighter loam for 
Peaches, and in such soils chalk in modera- 
tion is useful. H. 





FIGS DROPPING. 
I HAVE young Fig-trees on wall facing south. As 
soon as the Figs are the size of Walnuts they turn 
brown and fall off. Please say why?—Fia. 

[Your Fig-trees are growing too strongly, 
the result, no doubt, of the roots having 
found their way into far too rich soil. When 
a Fig-tree gets into this condition, the fruits, 
which are invariably plentifully produced, 
appear healthy enough until they reach a cer- 
tain stage, when they fall off. This would 
go on year after year unless means are taken 
to control the root system, which, if pro- 
perly carried out, prevents further loss of 
crop. The most effectual means of con- 
trolling the roots is to confine them within 
the limits of a brick-built receptacle, some 
2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet in depth, and from 
3 feet to 4 feet square, according to the age 
and size of the tree. If possible, some 
paving-stones should be laid under the ball, 
or otherwise put in a 4-inch layer of con- 
crete. On either the paving-stones or the 
concrete the walls should be built up to 
ground-level, laying the bricks in cement. 
An outlet about 2 inches square should be 
left in one corner (the lowest), to allow water 
to pass away. When opening out the trench, 
to enable the suggested work being under- 
taken, ignore all roots found beyond a dis- 
tance of 3 feet or 4 feet from the stem of the 
tree, and cut them clean off. The trench 
must be wide enough to allow of the brick- 
work being properly laid; also that the ball 
may be tunnelled under for the introduction 
of the paving-stone or concrete floor before 
mentioned. A few inches of drainage mate- 
rial should be laid on the floor and covered 
with turf when the building is complete, 
and then work out a little of the old soil 
from amongst the roots on the face of the 
ball. After this, cut back the roots an inch 
or so with a sharp knife, and then fill in with 
compost, consisting of turfy loam, with a 
liberal admixture of lime-rubble and a little 
bone-meal, ramming all very firm as the 
work proceeds. Fill to within 3 inches of 
the top of the wall, which will leave space 
for mulching and watering in future. If not 
conyenient for the roots to be enclosed as 
suggested, fill the trench with lime-rubble 
instead, which will serve to keep them within 
bounds for a time, In this case the lime- 
rubbish should be dug out now and again, 
to make certain that none of the roots have 
penetrated it and got out of bounds. The 
proper time to carry out the above recom- 
mendations would be the latter end of Octo» 
ber, or any time during November next.] 





397 taria multijuga) -» 403 


LAYERING STRAWBERRY RUNNERS. 
WHETHER few or many plants are required 
for forcing or forming new plantations, the 
grower always likes to get the necessary num- 
ber of runners layered as early in the season 
as circumstances permit, and for obvious 
reasons. A great many growers set out a few 
rows of young plants rather closer together 
than is usually practised for the purpcse of 
supplying runners alone for pots, and where 
this method obtains, layering can be begun 
directly the runners are forward enough. 
Others, again, whose requirements do not 
exceed perhaps but a few hundred plants for 
forcing, content themselves by waiting for 
such as they can obtain from plants set out 
for fruit-bearing last autumn. If very early 
forcing is not practised, plants obtained in 
the last-named manner answer very well, 
and under good management yield satisfac- 
tory results. The previous-named method 
is, however, the more satisfactory of the two, 
as not only are more vigorous runners ob- 
tained as a result of the plants not being 
allowed to fruit, but they are emitted earlier, 
and there is no occasion for delay, as is the 
case when the crop has first to be gathered 
before layering can be done. 

Turning next to outdoor culture, if extra 
fine fruits are required for table each season, 
it is on the young plants set out during the 
previous August that the grower relies to 
furnish them, and it therefore follows that 
the earlier the layering of these can _ be 
effected, the more certain the prospect of ob- 
taining the desired results. In any case, if 
preparation for layering has not had atten- 
tion, it should be no longer delayed, for not 
only are runners ready on_ specially-grown 
plants, but they will soon be so on those 
which are fruiting, as the fruit from these is 
always cleared in advance of that yielded by 
older plants. If, then, the requisite number 
of sixty-sized pots is cleaned and filled with 
rich loamy compost at once, layering, whether 
the runners are ready or nearly so, can then 
be quickly effected. To hold the runner in 
position on the soil until rooted, stones or 
pegs are requisite; these should, therefore, 
be had in readiness also. AGiaYN.s 





Strawberry Progress. — Should any 
readers be growing this new Strawberry, it 
would be interesting to learn from them as 
to its character. I saw a large breadth of it 
in the fruit gardens of Gunnersbury House, 
Acton, just recently, and it seemed to be a 
most prolific producer of large leafage, but 
was far from being a free fruiter. No doubt 
the Gunnersbury soil is worked deep, and is 


well enriched, but adjoining were siuch 
larger) breadths of Fillbasket and Koyal 


Sovereign, neither of which carried exuberant 
leafage, and were cropping abundantly. It 
is well to learn from several sources and 
soils, where possible, how far character in 
one place is sustained or is opposite in 
another. Judging by the promise at Gunners- 
bury, the Strawberry crop this year should be 
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a very heavy one. The favourite late Straw- 
berry there is Givon’s Late Prolific. Kyen 
Alpines were fruiting freely, and had nume- 
rous ripe fruits. Those were on the older 
plants. The younger ones will give a supply 
up till the autumn, and then early forced 
Royal Sovereign planted out, and the ordi- 





nary autumn fruiters will keep the fruit 

going until a late period of the year. 
CHERRY LATE DUKE. 

Few fruits are more in demand than late 


Cherries, and the Duke section furnishes some 
of the best dessert fruits. Late Duke is one 
of the best late kinds I have grown, and, 
though it is less sweet than some kinds if it 
is gathered early, it is rich and good if 
allowed to hang well into August. I have 
gathered fruits in September. The fruits 
are- valuable on account of their size and 
beautiful black colour. Of course, as regards 
season, a great deal depends upon the aspect 
the trees are grown in. In the north this 
variety succeeds grandly on a _ west wall. 
This variety, if allowed to hang, does not 
shrivel so soon as most of the dessert kinds, 
and it takes on a much darker colour as it 
Gum- 


ripens. It bears and grows freely. 
ming, which injures so many Cherries, seems 


to affect Late Duke but little, and even in 
light soil, if mulched and 
assisted with liquid-manure, the fruit swells 


to a good size, is of a rich colour, hangs well, | 


and is brisk and pleasant in flavour. 
Bane 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grapes failing.—Would you kindly tell me what 
is wrong with my Vine? Its leaves are healthy, and 
it is growing vigorously. It is in an unheated green- 
house, and the roots are outside and have been well 
attended to with liquid-manure, ete. There is no 


top ventilation, but the house is small, and the door | 


and sliding window have been open all day and on 
some hot nights. There are three good rods of lest 
year’s growth, each of which set five good bunches 
of Grapes. Suddenly they all shed their fruit, as you 
see; not one bunch has set. ‘There is ventilation 
into the greenhouse from a loose box, and occasion- 
ally a rather strong smell of ammonia comes in. Can 
this have caused it? Or ought 1 to have fertilised 
the flowers, as, owing to the cold, wet weather, 
there are few bees or insects of any kind (except 
aphis)?— (REv.) J. R. BALDWIN. 

[You do not say which variety of the Grape- 
vine it is you haye growing in your green- 
house. It may be one which requires more 
warmth than is afforded by an 
greenhouse, but in any case we are afraid 
that the treatment you have meted out to the 
Vine was hardly likely to be productive of 
good results. As a case in point, you state 
that you have ventilated the house by means 
of a shding window, standing the door wide 
open as well. Further than this, both have 
been open all night as well. Now, the pre- 
sent season has so far been a very uncon- 
genial one, and the night temperature dur- 
ing the whole of the period has never been 
sufficiently warm enough for air to be ad- 
mitted at all at night in an unheated vinery. 
Also, the occasions when air was required to 
be admitted in large volumes in the daytime 
have not been numerous. It is, therefore, 
want of warmth or keeping the house too 
cold when the Vine came into flower that 
caused the bunches to die off instead of de- 
veloping as they should have done. Under 
normal conditions it is quite likely fruit 
would have set and swelled off, as was the 
case last year. We should, howeyer, point 
out before quitting the subject that it is risky 
to ventilate the house in the manner you de- 
scribe when the Vines are in flower, leaving 
the nature of the season out of the question 
altogether. Air should then be admitted at 
the apex, and not by means of an open door 
and a window. We, therefore, advise you 
to provids top-ventilators before another 
season comes round, so that ventilation may 
be afforded in a suitable manner. After the 
Grapes are set and swelling off, you may then 
make use of the sliding window and door as 
well in hot weather, and at night, also, later 
on in the season. When sending queries in 
future, please write on one side of the paper 
only. ] 


Will correspondents and advertisers kindly 
note that our telephone number is 10402 Central, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, 
London, L.C. ? 
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| been done in the culture of vegetables. 





unheated | 


| centres, on 
Sweet Pea, or the autumn fruit show of the 





VEGETABLES. 


THE NATIONAL VEGETABLE SOCIETY. 


ENTHUSIASM seems to have been awakened in 
vegetables by the establishment of a new 
society for disseminating wider knowledge in 
cultural details, encouraging their consump- 
tion, conducting trials, and promoting exhibi- 
tions of them. Such a society may do 
useful work in course of time, but I doubt 
as to the advance likely to follow some of the 
objects aimed at—that is, in a national 
sense. It appears to me that, when visiting 


|the many country flower shows, it would be 


already 
All 


the. great seed-houses encourage the spirit of 


difficult to add much to what has 


| *y: . i . 2 . . 
competition by offering liberal prizes for indi- 
| vidual or collective displays, and to me it 


seems difficult to devise new aims or ideals so 
far as concerns culture or competition. 
Then, again, how can such a society en- 
courage a wider consumption of vegetables, 
which is claimed as one of the objects leading 
up to its formation? The people have 
already learned the value of fresh vegetable 
diet, and both town and country dwellers 
who have the opportunity readily take up 
gardening as a profitable hobby. In country 





Cherry Late Duke grown in pot. 


districts prizes are offered for the best cot- 
tage and allotment gardens, and I have often 
been witness of the good such competitions 
do, both in town and country districts. Not 
only is this so, but the influence of this edu- 
cational policy on the part of local horticul- 
tural societies is seen in the exhibition tent, 
We have annually evidence of the spirit of 
rivalry promoted by these societies—indeed, 
in vegetable culture the cottager and gentle- 
man’s gardener are brought into competition, 
and I do not hesitate to say that the former 
often proves the better man. It is in what 
are known as single dish classes where the 
cottager excels, as, when one comes to col- 
lections of from six to twelve kinds, then the 
gardener scores. A  well-put-up exhibit of 
vegetables invokes a deal of enthusiasm, not 
only among exhibitors, but the public also. 


| Where such a society may succeed is by pro- 


moting exhibitions of vegetables in London, 
or, perhaps, one or two other of the greater 
similar lines to the Dahlia, 


Royal Horticultural Society. The last in 
particular was of much educational value, 
because the great trade displays, embracing, 
as they did, almost every known kind in com- 
merce, growers were enabled to make com- 
parisons and select varieties for home grow- 
ing. Similar information may be obtained in 
vegetable contests, though it would be less 
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| into a veritable paradise of vegetables. Every- 
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easy, for the simple reason that so many 
synonyms represent common stocks. 

If a national society can, by a series of 
trials, eliminate all the synonyms, it would 
deserve well of its supporters, because now 
there is such a multiplicity of names, with- 
out a corresponding standard of purity of 
stock. The great vegetable exhibition held 
a few years since at Chiswick remains fresh 
in the mind, and it is the opinion of many 
that, were such an exhibition promoted an- 
nually by the Royal Horticultural Society, 
the need for a new ‘‘ National’’ would scarcely 
be necessary, for does not the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society already conduct trials of the 
every-day and newer vegetable introductions? | 
The Chiswick displays were very interesting, 
and I cannot help thinking that reflections 
on this vegetable exhibition have given the 
stimulus to a few to inaugurate similar pro- 
ductions under a new title. Such an exhib 
tion would differ from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s fruit shows in that private 
rather than trade displays should be en- 








couraged. So far as my experience goes, 
large collective trade exhibits of vegetables 


invite too much of the commonplace element. 
What is wanted is not exhaustive variety 
only, but comprehensiveness of subject, 
coupled with good culture and quality. By 
all means encourage 
the limited collections 
of, say, six, nine, or 
iwelve kinds, but let | 


us have as well a 
given space — say, | 
OF ‘| ; feet 
25 square ee or 


50 square feet—that 
will allow of effective | 
staging and compre- 
hensiveness of subject. 
A collection of vege- 
tables would be as in- 
teresting to the gar- 
dener or employer as | 
ene of plants, and 
serye as good a pur- 
pose educationally, and 
when the fine banks of 
magnificent vegetables 
staged in the old Chis- 
wick gardens are re- 
membered, the mind 
of the vegetable enthu- | 
siast yearns for more | 
of the same order of 
things. The orthodox 
limitation of the every- 
day exhibition pro- 
motes monotony to @ 








certain extent; ib 
cannot be otherwise, 
because the number 
of dishes makes it) 
so. There is plenty} 
of scope. in _ this 
direction for the new society, and — with | 


the combined forces of trade and- private | 
growers of all ranks and degrees, the Horti- 
cultural Hall might for onee be converted 








one will admit that the importance of vege- 
table culture, and equally so the wholesome 
diet afforded, demand even a greater acces: | 
sion of effort and thought than is accorded | 
it, and if the new society embrace the several 
subjects of its curriculum and carry them to a} 
successful issue, there will be no cause for) 
complaint. VEGETABLE GROWER. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Diseased Carrots.—The Carrots I send have | 
been grown in sojl which was manured in the usual | 





way and treated with vaporite before sowing. They 
had a top-dressing of soot after being thinned. They ! 
are in two gardens, in one of which the soil is good 


light loam, and in the other it inclines to be heayy | 
with clay, but they are going alike in both places.— 
AMATEUR. 

[Your Carrot-plants sent were terribly in-| 
fested with green-fly (Aphis)—indeed, we have | 
never seen Carrot-leafage so badly infested: 
before. The box enclosing the plants, 
swarmed with the insects, and we washed off| 
almost myriads of them in water also. We) 
can but infer that these insects had _ first) 
preyed on the small, young leafage, and had’ 
sucked from it every drop of sap, leaving 
those leaves brown and dead. They had then 
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infested the older leafage, but could do less 
harm to that. 
a solution of Sunlight or soft-soap—a pound 
‘to 6 gallons of water—to gently syringe or 


spray the Carrot-plants, then to at once | 


smother them densely with soot. Leave that 
‘on for forty-eight hours, then well wash off 
with clear water. That may cleanse the 
plants. We trust you have well thinned 
them. If left thick, that would intensify the 
eyil. A solution of 4 ozs. of Quassia-chips, 
steeped forty-eight hours in boiling water and 
making a total of 6 gallons, sprayed on them 
would do good also. 

Potatoes.—In spite of a cold early summer, 


‘I note that Potatoes have made very robust 
growth, and so far are looking well. 


On a 
patch of Beauty of Hebron, a few leaves 
have a rusty appearance, but that has rather 


You will do well to make up | 


Outdoor Tomatoes.—The too - abundant 
rains we had in June were not helpful to out- 
door 'Tomato-plants, as by keeping the soil 
cold and wet, the plants made rather coarse, 
sappy stems and coarse leaves. ‘That was 
specially the case where the soil was parti- 
cularly good. Only a spell of warm weather 


that spell seems disposed to come slowly, as, 


considerable cloud with occasional showers. 
It may really become needful presently, if 
some check is to be given to the plants, to 
take out a spit of soil with a fork just in 
front of each one, and thus by restricting 
| the roots cause the plants to harden. That 
| is a course to which some may take excep- 
tion, but, after all, whatever course 





| whilst the air is now much warmer, there is | 


and dryness can check that coarseness, and | 





be | 
adopted must depend on the soil, situation, | 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


ROSE KONIGIN CAROLA. 
THIS a eross between Caroline Testout 
and Viscountess Folkestone. The latter has 
imparted the bold flower, while Caroline Tes- 
tout has given the rich, clear pink colour. 


is 


| The enormous petals and huge open flowers, 


some 6 inches across, remind one of a Tree- 
Peony, and Viscountess I’olkestone is very 
evident as one of its parents. What I ad- 
mire about the variety is its exquisite half- 
open blooms. This is a variety all should 
possess, although I do not expect to see it at 
Rose shows, the blossoms being too floppy, to 





been due to excess ef wet, with cold nights, 
than to any other cause, yet already the 
points of the tops show they are growing out 
of that trouble. Generally, in every direc- 
tion where the seed tubers were from other 
sources, the growth seen is vigorous and 
healthy. A gardener recently invited me to 
see his Potato-breadths. One was from seed- 
tubers of own saving, the other from northern 
seed, and both of the same variety. The 
latter breadth was fully twice as robust and 
promising as was the former, so that, even 
with a rather damp, cool summer last year, 
southern seed-tubers are less robust as crop- 
pers than are those from the north. No 
doubt one reason for the general good ap- 
pearance of southern crops is that so many 
growers now discard home-grown seed, and 
secure stocks from distant places. It is a 
matter which cannot be too highly empha- 
sised.—A. D. 


Rose Konigin Carola, 


and the present condition of the plants. 
Being tender, few crops give more trouble to 
growers than do Tomatoes to induce the fruits 
to ripen, and especially to do so without 
cracking. As it is, with warmth and plenty 
of sunshine we may yet have abundant crops 
of fine fruits.—-D. 


Carrot maggot (M.).—Your young Carrots are 
suffering from attacks of the maggot, which very 
often does great mischief. You had better not only 
dust about the affected plants very freely with fresh 
soot, but also put a peck of soot in a bag into a tub 
containing 6 gallons of water, and when well soaked 
pour the liquid in about the plants. If you find any 
looking badly, not only pull them, but collect all the 
insects you can and put them into boiling water. 
Failing soot, use fresh lime and lime-water. A little 
horse or sheep-manure may be added to the water, 
as it is helpful to induce the plants to make good 
growth, as in that way alone sometimes the maggot 
may be overcome. ‘Trench the ground deeply next 
year. The splitting of Carrots usually follows heavy 





swell and split. 





rainfalls after a dry time, thus causing the roots to | 


than it 


Dieu: 
ROSES FOR HOT BORDER. 


I am planting a border under the south wall of the 
house, It is in full sun, sheltered by projecting bays, 
and hot in summer. I want to do as much permanent 
planting as possible, leaving only gaps to fill with 
spring and summer annuals, ete. I should like some 
free-growing Roses, and should be much obliged for 
names of some specially suited to the position by @) 
requiring a hot and sheltered place, (2) of sufficiently 
vigorous habit to be effective and decorative, and (3) 
by their perpetual flowering qualities. As they will 


use a word that expresses better 


sounds. 





be grown amongst other subjects, would half- 
standards be best? The soil is a fairly stiff loam, 
with clay subsoil. I should like to include Papa 
Gontier and Mme. Abel Chatenay. For climbing 


against the wall, would Fortune’s Yellow, Safrano, 
L’Idéal, and BE. V. Hermanos be likely to succeed? 
I once had the last on a north wall, but the buds did 
not open well.—L. D. D. 

[This border should enable you to grow 
some of the very lovely Teas and Hybrid 
Teas, and also a few of the best monthly 
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Roses. We think that, as you desire other 
subjects to grow among Roses, half-standards 
would be the best. They could vary in 
height, having the back rows about a foot 
taller in the stem than the front rows. An 
edging of the delightful Polyantha Roses 
would also look well and be a source of much 
pleasure the whole of the summer and 
autumn. It would be advisable to well trench 
the soil as early as you can in autumn and 
plant in October. Work into the soil farm- 
yard manure pretty liberally, and, if possible, 
some burnt earth or ashes into the clay sub- 
soil, as the Roses we should advise prefer 
good drainage. A splendid selection could 
be made from the following list, including 
Papa Gontier and Mme. Abel Chatenay. 

Hysrip Tras.—Betty, Edu Meyer, Flor- 
ence Pemberton, General Macarthur, Gus- 
tave Grunerwald, Lady Battersea, Lady 
Waterlow, Laurent Carle, Mme. Maurice de 
Luze, Richmond, Lyon Rose, Mme. Jules 
Grolez, Mme. Pernet Ducher, Joseph Hill, 
‘La Tosca, Lady Ashtown, Mme. Ravary, 
Mme. Segond Weber, Marquise de Sinety, 
Paul Lede, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Mrs. E. G. 
Hill, Mrs. Peter Blair, Pharisaer, Princesse 
Mertchersky, Vicountess Folkestone, and 
Wm. Shean. 

TEA-SCENTED.—Anna Ollivier, Mme, An- 
toine Mari, Betty Berkeley, Enchantress, 
General Gallieni, Hon. Edith Gifford, Irish 
Elegance, Mme. Hoste, Lady Roberts, Mme. 
Berkeley, Mme. Jean Dupuy, Mme. Lam- 
bard, Marie Van Houtte, Molly Sharman 
Crawford, G. Nabonnand, Peace, Souvenir 
de Pierre Notting, Souvenir de Wm. Robin- 
son, Souvenir of Stella Gray, and White 
Maman Cochet. ; i 

CuinAs.—Aurore, Comtesse de Cayla, 
Queen Mab, Arethusa, and Irene Watts. 

You would probably succeed with Fortune’s 
Yellow on the wall, but it prefers a soil that 
has rather a warm subsoil. Safrano would do 
well. E. Veyrat Hermanos would also do, 
but it is rather a shy bloomer and a very 
rampant grower. It is a lovely Rose, and 
well worth growing. Train it out as hori- 
zontally as possible, even along the top of 
the wall above the other sorts. | 


NOVELTIES AT THE NATIONAL ROSE 
SHOW. 

WHat promised to be a very fine Rose show 
ended in being very far from the ideal. The 
wet days of June had sadly marred the 
blooms, and the spring frosts prevented some 
noted growers appearing in the classes in 
which they usually exhibit. It was really an 
‘Trish day,’ the coveted trophy passing from 
Colchester to Newtownards, the two firms of 
Dickson, Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, and 
Mr. Hugh Dickson, with Messrs. McGredy 
and Son, contributing the most interesting 
of the new Roses. To readers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED who were unable to be present 
at this, National Rose Show, a few notes upon 
the best novelties may be useful. Before 
doing so, I may remark that one misses the 
richly-coloured Hybrid Perpetuals. There 
was scarcely a bloom of Charles Lefebvre or 
Marie Baumann to be seen, growers seemingly 
running on the Hybrid Teas. Beautiful and 
useful as these are, I consider it will be a 
great mistake if we allow the superb Hybrid 
Perpetual group to drop out of cultivation. 
I know the main cause of their absence was 
the lateness of the plants. Doubtless there 
will be a larger array of these at the Luton 
Show of this society. 

Taking the novelties that were exhibited for 
the gold medal of the society, the two that 
gained this award both came from Mr. Hugh 
Dickson, Belfast. They were 

LADY PIRRIE, a lovely Rose, of a very 
taking colour. The flower reminded one of 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, with a suffusion of apri- 
cot and orange. It possesses a nice Tea 
scent, and will assuredly become a favourite. 

COUNTESS OF SHAFTESBURY was the other 
gold medal Rose. It is a pointed flower, of a 
very fresh pink colour, with rainbow tints. 
It struck me as being rather a weak bloom, 
and, had I been judging, I should certainly 
have given the medal to Messrs. A. Dickson 
and Sons’ 

Mrs. A. Munt (H.T.).—This is a grand 
Rose, and one that will become popular, I 








feel sure. It is of a cream colour, of wonder- 
ful clearness, and the form and fulness are 
perfect. Cards of commendation, which en 
title the exhibitor to again put up the Rose 
for the gold medal, were awarded to 

THERESA, a superbly-coloured flower in the 
way of Ma Capucine and Fortune’s Yellow, 
but quite distinct in its salmony-orange tints. 
This was shown by Messrs. A. Dickson and 
Sons. Mr. Hugh Dickson received the same 
award for 

MURIEL JAMIESON, a single or semi-double 
Rose, of somewhat similar tints, but distinct. 

SHEILA WILSON appeared to me to be a 
glorified Carmine Pillar. The blooms were 
much larger than I have ever seen this lovely 
Rose. It was shown by Dr. Campbell Hall. 

Mrs. HERBERT STEVENS, shown by Messrs. 
McGredy and Son, is a deep  ivory-white 
flower, with splendid petals. 

THELMA is a climbing Wichuraiana Rose, of 
rich, glowing pink, resembling Joseph Bil- 
liard. Messrs. Paul and Son exhibited a 
variety named 

ARIEL, which also resembles Joseph Bil- 
liard. They may be sufficiently distinct from 
each other, especially in habit, but it is a 
question whether all are wanted. 

CuiMBING LApy AsHTOWN will be a fine 
addition to wall and pillar Roses, having 
flowers of good quality, a condition that many 
growers are now demanding, and rightly so, 
seeing there is such a number with very in- 
significant blossoms. All of these, with the 
exeeption of Ariel, which was not put up, re- 
ceived a card of commendation. 

There were several novelties is Messrs. A. 
Dickson and Sons’ trophy exhibit, which con- 
tained thirty-six of the firm’s own introduc- 
tions, surely a feat no other other firm has 
ever accomplished before. Most noteworthy 
were 

GEORGE Dickson, a grand Rose in the way 
of Louis Van Houtte. This is purely an ex- 
hibition Rose, its growth being so very dwarf, 


although as a maiden it is strong enough to 


give a superb bloom. 

GEORGE HAMMOND is another rich-coloured 
erimson-scarlet flower, of great promise. 

JOHN CUFF is a distinct novelty, with mar- 
vellous ‘‘wing’’ petals, and of a lively rose 
colour, somewhat resembling Rev. Alan 
Cheales and H. Schultheis, but with a dash 
of yellow. 

WALTER SPEED will probably supplant An- 
toine Rivoire, a Rose it resembles, but having 
a higher centre 

LaDy BARHAM in form and tinting Is some- 
thing like Ernest Metz, a Rose one rarely sees 
now. 

Lapy HELEN VINCENT is a _ charming 
novelty, that will become popular. — It is 
quite distinct from Mrs. E. Mawley and Dean 
Hole, although bearing a family likeness. In 
the other exhibits I noticed 

Lyon Ross, a really superb colour, espe- 
cially in Mr. Prince’s box of twelve. Evi- 
dently this Rese requires plenty of feeding to 
bring out the colour. 

MELANIE SOUPERT was superbly exhibited, 
and in the fine dozen of it put up by Messrs. 
McGredy and Son, the medal bloom for the 
best H.T. shown by nurserymen was found, 
although I think many were of the opinion 
that Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons’ specimen 
had a more exquisite contour and a richer 
colouring. This is a grand Rose, deserving of 
extensive culture, and its charming’ buds are 
not the least of its attributes. 

RICHMOND was in fine form, the cool 
weather evidently suiting this variety. It 
gained for the exhibitor the first prize in the 
decorated tables, beating Irish Elegance in 
one case and Gottfried Keller and Una in 
another. Doubtless, by artificial light, Rich- 
mond would make the most effective display. 

GENERAL MAcARTHUR was also well shown, 
and I was pleased to see it, for I know this 
Rose to be a really good thing, brilliant, free, 
showy, and sweet. 

Mrs. THEODORE ROOSEVELT was in good 
form, and also that little-known Rese, 

YVONNE VACHEROT, a deep flower of won- 
drous finish, and evidently a good, lasting 
bloom on a hot day. 

The Medal Tea Rose in the Nurseryman’s 
section was Mrs. Edward Mawley, shown by 
Mr. Drew, Longworth. Probably a more 
splendid example has never been shown. 
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Three very pretty new Ramblers, other than 
those already named, were 

EXCELSA, a flower resembling Rubin, but 
brighter and richer in colour, and of @ loyely 
rosette form. 

CoOQuUINA was also again charming. It was 
seen good at the Temple, and cannot fail te 
become a favourite, for it is so very distinct, 

BuUTTERCUP is well named, its golden buds 
being so very brilliant. I wish it main- 
tained its colour in the open flowers, because 
the whitish shade somewhat ‘detracts from 
the general effect. It is a good lasting bloom, 
Single Roses, as shown by Messrs. F. Cant 
and Co., were a source of much interest, and 
one can well understand this, for they appeal 
to the artistic taste both in form and colour 
ing. Morgenrot, noticed in this lot, was 
placed near Carmine Pillar, and was de- 
cidedly distinct. The Irish Singles, always 
charming, were leading features. Rosa. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Standard Roses for north-east aspect.— 
Please give names of a few Rcses that will do well 
as standards on a north-east aspect?—G. R. 

[A few good varieties for this position 
would be Conrad F. Meyer, Mme. G. Bruant, 
Blane Double de Courbet, Mme. Isaae 
Periere, Ulrich Brunner, Rey. Alan Cheales, 
Clio, Dr. Andry, J. B. Clark, Hugh Dickson, 
Frau Karl Druschki, Caroline Testout, Mar- 


garet Dickson, La France, Grace Darling, 


Gustave Grunerwald, Johanna Sebus, Soleil 
d’Or, Mrs. Paul, Purity, Dorothy Perkins, 
Hiawatha, Francois Crousse, Mme. A. Car 
riere, Cheshunt Hybrid, Ards Rover, Gloire 
de Dijon, and Gruss an Teplitz.] 


Ramblers not blooming.— Would you kindly in- 
form me how it is that several of my Roses, which ] 
planted two or three years ago on south, east, and 
west walls, have never flowered, althotgh in perfect 
health? I feel much tempted to root them up as un- 
profitable servants. Before doing so should like your 
advice on the subject. The Roses which I complain of 
are Aglaia, Leuchstern, etc. Crimson Rambler 
flowers very indifferently, although vigorous in 
growth.—G. L. BROWN. 

[We should advise you to spare the trees 
another year. Instead of pruning them, 
spread out their growths—in fact, the whole 


plant—as much like an open fan as possible. 


Aglaia is shy in blooming until it has been 
established three or four years, but the others 
should have flowered before this. Preserve 
the growths made this year, and, if neces- 
sary to remove any owing to overcrowding, 
let it be the oldest growths. Some of these 
eould be cut away now, so that those retained 
could have abundance of air and light to 
mature the wood, for it is only from well- 
ripened shoots that we can expect trusses of 
blossom. ] 

Penzance Briers.—My plants have, during five 
years of not rampant growth, become very straggly, 
and this year show, as yet, no signs of throwing up 
young wood. Last year they were not heavily 
pruned, only some of the old wood being removed 
and the rest slightly cut back. The land is really too 
light (sandy loam) for Roses, consequently no variety 
does well here. Kindly say whether it will be wise 
this winter to cut back very severely as one would 
any other variety, or whether as soon as the bloom 
is past it would be well to cut back?—E. WESTON. 

[We think it would be best to defer pruning 
until next February. Then you could cut down 
some of the growths to within a foot of the 
ground, and one or two growths on each 
plant could be bent down horizontally by 
securing them to stout pegs fastened in the 








ground. This would be better than a tc | 


severe pruning all at once. Even now, when 
bloom is past, you could peg down some of 
the more pliant growths. This would induce 
the plants to send up some basal growths. As 
the soil is a light one, we should recommend 
a mulching of some good short manure, 
then give a copious watering once a week of 
liquid-manure. This will give the plants 
a fresh start. ] 


The Himalayan Scotch Rose (RK. spinosissima | 


var. altaica).—This pretty Rose is one of the earliest 
to unfold its delicate lemon-white blossoms.  Per- 
haps the greatest charm of R. altaica is to be found 
in its buds, which are double the length of those of 
the common single Scotch varieties and look like 
miniature creamy white Niphetos. 


flowers are quite 2 inches across, and consist of five | 


petals. They are succeeded by large black seed-pods. 
There is a peculiar delight in growing these early- 
flowering Roses, for their sweetly, if not powerfully 


fragrant blossoms have freshness and more lasting | 


qualities at this season of the year.—T. 


The full-blown § 
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ORCHIDS. 


LALIO-CATTLEYA FREDERICK BOYLE 
VAR. KERCHOVA5., 
L#=iLio-CatTLeya I. BOYLE was first raised 
in the nurseries of Messrs. Sander and Sons, 
of St. Albans. The subject of our illustra- 
tion, Llio-Cattleya I’. Boyle, var. Ker- 
chovee, was also raised by the same firm, the 
plant eventually passing into the collection 
of Sir Trevor Lawrence, and from which our 
illustration was prepared. ‘This hybrid has 
proved a good grower, and when shown by 
Sir Trevor, with a strong spike carrying 
several finely-developed blooms, it received 
an award of merit from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society on April 6th of this year. The 
plant was raised from Cattleya Trianz and 
Lelia anceps, and is fairly intermediate in 


potting material has become loose and de- 
cayed, 
In this matter a good deal of 
discrimination is required, as nothing can be 
more inimical to the new growths than the 


| disturbance of their roots, consequent upon 





| Therefore, 


removal whilst growth is being made. Any 
mutilation of the roots, such as is sometimes 
unavoidable in repotting, is far more in- 


| jurious to Orchids generally than to any other 


plants. From the persistent manner in which 
the roots cling to the sides of the pots it is 
easy to see that repotting must necessarily 


effect a check such as does not follow upon the 
| potting of plants generally. 


Neither do 
Orchids possess the recuperative powers after 
root disturbance most other plants do. 
it is obvious that these Lelia 
anceps crosses should never be repotted until 
they absolutely require it. When a plant has 


Lelio-Cattleya F. Boyle var. Kerchova, 


character. ‘The flowers are blush-white, with 
a little yellow at the base of the lip, and a 
light rose-coloured front lobe. The lip is 
nearly entire, but in other respects it most 
resembles the Lelia parent. It is a very 
beautiful hybrid, and being easy to cultivate, 
should be sought after and obtained when- 
ever possible. It is undoubtedly the best of 
the Lelia anceps hybrids yet raised. Other 
L. anceps crosses include such plants as L. 
Crawshayana, L. Edissa, L. Lelieuxie, L. 
Nemesis Leelio-Cattleya Liptoni, and L.-C. 
Wrigleyi. 

All of these hybrids are now making more 
or less progress with their current season’s 
growth, but scarcely any one of them- is 
yet pushing new roots from the base of 
the new growths. Therefore, should a plant 
require repotting, either on the score of re- 
quiring a larger space for the further develop- 
ment of the new pseudo-bulbs or if the old 





become pot-bound it is better to break the 
pot than injure the roots by turning the plants 
out in the usual way. Plants which are un- 
healthy and have deteriorated from any 
cause should be turned out of their pots, 
have all decayed roots cut away, and the re- 
maining ones thoroughly cleansed. When 
repotting a plant some little consideration is 
necessary, and for the guidance of young 
hands in Orchid growing a little advice may 
prove acceptable. Supposing the plant has 
five or six pseudo-bulbs behind the leading 
growth, to pot the whole up together would 
take a rather large receptacle and an unne- 
cessary amount of compost—in fact, far too 
much to be of any benefit to the plant. 
Therefore, it is advisable to separate the 
plant by cutting through the rhizome between 
the third and fourth pseudo-bulbs. thus leay- 
ing three bulbs to support the leading growth. 


| Where there is a number of plants to be 
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the operation should be proceeded | 
| with at once. 


| two seasons’ growth, 
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| treated in this manner, the back pseudo-bulbs 
may be planted thickly together in a mix- 
ture of leaf-soil and Sphagnum Moss, an 
ordinary seed-box, well drained, being very 
| suitable for this purpose. In time some of 
them will send out new breaks, when they 
may be repotted. When repotting the leading 
part of a plant, pots of sufficient size should 
be selected that will allow room for at least 
The pot should be 
half filled with broken crocks for drainage, 
then place the plant in its proper position, 
with the top of the rhizome just on a level 
with the rim of the pot, with the back part 
of the plant as near to the side of the pot as 
possible, then fill up the space around the 
roots with the compost, making it quite firm. 
This is especially necessary well up under the 
rhizome and in the centre of the plant, finish- 








ing off so that the surface of the compost will 
be just below the rim, making it a 
trifle higher in the centre than at 
the sides of the pot, so that when 
watering, more water will find its 
way around the edges than in the 
centre. The potting material should 
consist of Osmunda-fibre and Poly- 
podium-fibre in equal parts, cutting 
it up moderately small and well mix- 
ing it together, adding plenty of 
small crocks to ensure quick 
drainage. It is unimportant as to 
whether Sphagnum Moss is used or 
not, but when employed it should be 
cut up quite fine previous to mixing 
it with the other materials. After 
repotting, avoid giving more water 
than is absolutely necessary to keep 
the bulbs and leaves plump and 
fresh. If the compost is made too 
wet, the old roots, being at this time 
very impatient of much moisture, 
are very liable to decay. In order to 
guard against this happening, it is 
advisable to keep the centre of. the 
plant rather on the dry side, and, 
when affording water, to keep the 
compost just moist around the sides 
of the pot, and, as roots become 
numerous, to gradually increase the 
supply; but overwatering at any 
time must be avoided. Never water 
a plant until the compost has become 
properly dry. 

These plants may easily be grown 
in a house where the night tempera- 
ture, as maintained by fire-heat, 
averages about 60 degs., but by day 
a rise of 5 degs. is beneficial, and 
with sun-heat 10 degs. above this will 
encourage strong, healthy growth. 
A winter temperature ranging be 
tween 50 degs. and 60 degs., with a 
comparatively dry atmosphere, will 
suit them admirably. Afford plenty 
of fresh air through the lower ven- 
tilators by day, and a little on the 
top lights by night when the weather 
is favourable. Well damp the house 





both morning and afternoon all 
through the growing period, but 
when the season’s growth is com- 


pleted, the supply of water, both at 
the root and in the atmosphere, 
should be gradually diminished ; 
but when at rest, nothing should be 


done to induce the plants to grow, 
only affording so much _ root 
moisture as will prevent the leaves and 
pseudo-bulbs shrivelling and the _ roots 


perishing. 





STANHOPEAS. 

I ENCLOSE a flower of a Stanhopea species, which a 
friend has sent me together with some imported 
plants of different varieties of the same Orchid. 
Will you kindly tell me the name of the flower, also 
give a short description of some of the better-known 
varieties? A few hints as to their culture would be 
greatly esteemed.—A BEGINNER. 

{The dried flower sent is Stanhopea Wardi, 
the sepals and petals orange-yellow, lip yel- 
low, marked with maroon at the base. A few 
of the best-known kinds are S. tigrina, the 
largest, and in some respects the handsomest, 
of the genus, flowers yellow and white, with 
heavy blotches and bands of claret on the 
sepals and petals. S. eburnea has ivory-white 
flowers, with some purple spots on the lip. 





S. oculata is a very handsome species, and 
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sweetly scented. The flowers of this variety 
are very variable in colour, and in the spots 
on the different flowers. The flowers are 
generally marked with conspicuous eye-like 
dots in the centre, sepals and petals creamy- 
yellow, with numerous ocellated red spots, 
sometimes with a few purple spots, and more 
rarely wholly white. In 8. saccata the sepals 
and petals are creamy-white, spotted with 
chocolate, lip of the same colour, with a sin- 
gular-looking, inflated, orange-coloured pouch 
at the base. §. platyceras is a very handsome 
species, the flowers being nearly as large as 
those of S. tigrina, sepals and petals nankeen- 
yellow, spotted with red-purple, many of the 
spots ocellated. §. insignis, the species on 
which the genus was founded, flowered for the 
first time under cultivation at the Royal Gar- 
dens, Kew, in 1829. ‘The flowers are sweet- 
smelling, sepals and petals pale yellow, dotted 
with purplish-chocolate, except on the apical 
area of the sepals, lip and column white, 
spotted with purple. Several others 
might be mentioned, but some of these re- 
ferred to are probably among those you have, 
and we trust you will succeed in growing them 
satisfactorily. 

Stanhopeas are extremely curious and in- 
teresting, and are among the largest and most 
extraordinary in form of the whole Orchid 
family. It is often said that Stanhopea 
flowers last in perfection only a few days, but 
against this objection it may be stated that 
the plants are so very free-flowering that if the 
individual blooms are fleeting, the plants, 
when well grown, produce a succession of 
flower-spikes, which keep them in bloom for a 
long time, and if a number of varieties is 
grown, some of them will be in flower from 
June to September. All of the Stanhopeas 
resemble each other in their habit of growth, 
also in the mode of pushing their flower-spikes 
in a downward direction from the base of the 
pseudo-bulb. All the varieties succeed best 
when grown in baskets suspended near to the 
roof-glass of an ordinary  plant-stove. If 
grown in pots, the flower-spikes invariably 
push themselves down through the soil into 
the crocks and are lost, even when grown in 
baskets. ‘The ordinary drainage is not re- 
quired, because if crocks be used, the flower- 
spikes are broken or deformed by contact with 
them. The preper time for supplying fresh 
rooting material is when the plants are start- 
ing into growth, and the compost should con- 
sist of Osmunda-fibre, Polypodium-fibre, and 
Sphagnum Moss in equal proportions, cutting 
these up moderately fine, and, when potting, 
pressing the compost firmly around the base 
of the pseudo-bulbs. Only a very shallow 
compost is necessary. Stanhopeas, when 
growing, should be abundantly supplied with 
water at the root, and a good syringing over- 
head several times a day is always beneficial 
toward clean, healthy growth. It will also be 
the means of preventing the attacks of red- 
spider, to which these plants are subject. 
While at rest, keep the plants in a cool, dry 
intermediate temperature, and afford suffi- 
cient water to prevent the pseudo-bulbs from 
shrivelling. ] 





EPIDENDRUM VITELLINUM. 
WHEN seen collectively in groups, or viewed 
as a whole from a distance, there is notwith- 
standing often a sombre look about Orchids, 
especially when not arranged with bright- 
foliaged _ plants. This cannot always be 
avoided, but if plenty of the rich scarlet spe- 
cies named above, and of which we recently 
noted a fine lot in the gardens at Gunners- 
bury House, were grown, it would to a great 
extent be obviated at this season. It is an 
excellent Orchid in every way, easily grown, 
free-blooming, and long-lasting, and has 
especially this merit of brightening up other 
Orchids by its display of colour. To discard 
it because it is common in the too frequent 
acceptance of the term is very. unwise, 
showing a love for Orchids because of their 
rarity and money value rather than their 
beauty and utility. There is not another 
Orchid in existence that adapts itself to 
various modes of culture or different tempera- 
tures so readily, and it is on this account 
more than perhaps any other that amateurs 
with little experience in Orchids should give 
it a place in their collections. Like many 
other Mexican kinds, it likes more sunlight 
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than the majority of Orchids, and the best of 
all places to grow it in is a house the tem- 
perature of which is kept rather higher than 
that for Odontoglots and cool-house kinds 
generally. Here the growth will be more 
free and the flowers larger and more highly 
coloured than if much shaded and very cool. 
It thrives in pots well drained and large 
enough to take the plants easily and allow a 
fair margin for compost. This may consist 
of equal parts of turfy peat and Sphagnum 
Moss, to which add plenty of rough material, 
as crocks or charcoal. The base of the plant 
may be elevated a little, and the compost 
bedded firmly about the roots, trimming off 
all ragged ends afterwards. Newly-imported 
plants are easily established by potting them 
up in clean, rough potsherds, placing these 
right up to the bulbs to conserve the mois- 
ture a little. They will usually start grow- 
ing quickly, but until signs of rooting appear 
the compost ought not to be placed near 
them. As soon as this is the case, lose no 
time, but remove a few of the upper crocks 
and replace them with the peat and Moss. 
The roots will then enter this while still 
fresh, and flourish accordingly ; whereas, had 
it been put on before, the watering would 
have fined it down to a certain extent. The 
plants after this must never be dried, but 
always watered according to the state of 
growth. Epidendrum  yitellinum — usually 
blooms on the first-formed bulbs, and will, 
if treated with reasonable care, go on and 
bloom annually, the growth each year getting 
larger and the plants more satisfactory in 
every way. 


THUNIA MARSHALLIANA. 


TAKEN altogether, this may be described as 
the most useful of the Thunias and a capital 
garden Orchid. The earliest flowers are now 
open, and where a good stock is grown the 
display may be kept up for a couple of months 
at least, due care having been taken to grow 
them in various temperatures with this end 
in view. The flowers are produced on droop- 
ing scapes from the apices of the stems before 
they come to maturity, and are pure white 
on the sepals and petals, with a golden yel- 
low-fringed lip veined with orange-red. 

The culture of this Orchid is very easy, 
provided enough heat is at command. The 
stems may either be potted separately or three 
or four in a pot, the former plan being, on the 
whole, the better, as it ensures simultaneous 
flowering ; whereas if grown several in a pot, 
one may be in flower before the rest. It is 
easy to group several pots together, by this 
means making a fine show. The stems at 
potting time will be quite leafless and the 
roots quite dead. These should be mostly 
cut away, only a few of them being left to 
steady the stems, which should be placed with 
their base just resting on the compost when 
finished. The compost may consist of equal 
parts of peat, loam-fibre, and Sphagnum 
Moss, the last being as fresh as possible and 
chopped up rather finely. To this add a suffi- 
cient quantity of finely broken crocks to keep 
the whole mass rough and open, but add no 
sand, as in this rough kind of compost it soon 
gets swilled down among the drainage, chok- 
ing it up and preventing its free action. 
Single pots may be of the 5-inch size, and a 
couple of inches should be allowed for drain- 
age. As soon as the plants are potted up 
they should be placed in the warmest house at 
command-and given a light, sunny position. 
Frequent syringing is of advantage, as it will 
cause the buds at the base to break more 
freely, but only very little water must be 
given at the roots until they are getting well 
out into the compost. When they reach the 
sides of the pots a full supply will be needed, 
for the growth is rapid and the plants. gross 
feeders. A little manure water made from 
well-diluted cow-manure and soot is helpful 
after the pots are full of roots and until the 
flower-spikes peep out of the top of the stem, 
when it should be discontinued. The atmos- 
phere must be kept very moist and plenty of 
sunlight allowed until the flowers appear ; 
while they are in bloom a shady position and 
drier atmosphere help to conserve the flowers. 
When these are over the foliage soon com- 
mences to decay and fall off, when the water 
supply must gradually be reduced, until in 
winter none is required. From November 











until they again begin to grow they may, in 
fact, be turned out of the pots and hung up 
in bundles in any out of the way corner of 
the house. It is very important, however, 
that they are kept warm and dry, the tem- 
perature never dropping at this time below 
about 55 degs. ‘T. Marshalliana is a native 
of Moulmein, and was introduced about 1842, 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


TRAPPING THE VINE-WEEVIL. 


AN esteemed Beckenham gardener, Mr. F. W. 
Price, recently sent me some notes as to his 
method of trapping the Vine-weevil, which 
had wrought considerable harm to his Vines. 
But I would premise his remarks by mention- 
ing that the late Mr. A. F. Barron, in his 
famous book ‘‘Vines and Vine Culture,’’ 
refers to this insect pest as one for which 
there is no remedy, yet he advises doing what 
Mr. Price has done, only in a less simple 
fashion, as Mr. Barron adyises the throwing 
of a bright light on to the cloth or paper 
traps at night to cause the weevils to fall on 
them. Then he further advises that no such 
tufted or dense plants as Ierns or Spireas 
be allowed near the Vines, as the weevils 
harbour in them. Mr. Price writes :— 

“Two years ago I was starting some Begonia 
tubers in an early vinery, and used some whole news- 
papers to shade them from the sun during the 
hottest part of the day. These papers were folded up 
at night and placed close by. I often found weevils 
hidden in them in the morning. I then obtained 
several papers, folding them somewhat roughly, and 
placed them on the Vine-borders near the main stems 
of the Vines. On opening the papers the next morn- 
ing, I caught twenty-one weevils. That course was 
followed up nightly, and each successive morning for 
one week, I captured nineteen, then thirteen, fol- 
lowed by eleven, three, seven, and four, making 
seventy-eight in all. That catch, a really good one, 
seems to have cleared the pests, as no more were 
found, and this year I have caught but two. My 
chief grievance against these weevils is that the 
larve do great injury to such things as Begonia 
tubers and Gloxinias, as they eat holes into them, 
simply riddling them. As to the full-grown insect, 
it feeds on the leaves of the Vines chiefly at night. 
I have often spent much time late in the evening 
with a lantern catching them. My reason for putting 
the papers near the Vine-stems was that the weevils, 
in descending to their daytime haunts, would find 
and take shelter in them, and that proved to be the 
ease. I found also that those papers mest carelessly 
folded seemed to make the favourite hiding-places.”’ 


Mr. Barron tells us that the weevil in the 
larva stage chiefly lives underground, and 
does great injury by gnawing the tender roots. 
When the insect is fully developed in its wing- 
less condition it issues from the soil at night, 
and, creeping up the Vine-stems, preys on the 
leafage. To newly-planted Vines and those 
in pots it is a very destructive Pest. A 





Lilies diseased.—I should be grateful if you 
could inform me what is the matter with the Lilies 
of which I send a specimen? A fortnight ago I left 
home for a week, leaving the Lilies in splendid condi- 
tion, strong, and with a good promise of bloom. On 
my return, almost the entire bed was affected. In 
some cases the leaves had turned brown from the 
base nearly to the head, in others they have retained 
the fresh green at the base and faded at the head. 
L. elegans, L. testaceum, L. candidum, L. chalcedo- 
nicum, L. umbellatum, and L. Batemannie, only 
planted last year, have all been affected, only a few 
low-growing plants having escaped. I believed at 
first it might have been due to soot put round the 
stems to keep off slugs, the soot being quite fresh. 
Having, however, discovered that Lilies in a certain 
garden, where such a mistake would scarcely have 
been made, were similarly affected, there is, I con- 
clude, perhaps some other reason. The bed is fairly 
sheltered and moist, shaded through the afternoon, 
otherwise sunny. If you can give advice how to 
avoid such a distressing state of things in future, IL 
should be most grateful.—NORTH OXON. 


[Your Lilies have been attacked by the 
disease which has proved so fatal for many 
years. When once a plant is attacked there 
is but very little chance of being able to save 
it, though, by cutting off the diseased por- 
tions and spraying with Bordeaux mixture, 
this is said to have been done. Lifting the 
bulbs and putting into a bag with flowers of 
sulphur, shaking them up well, so as to work 
the sulphur among the scales of the bulbs, 
and then planting while smothered with the 
sulphur, have been recommended, but we 
doubt if any real cure has yet been found.] 


Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS | way the plant behaved, not only covering the | colour also. In my experience it is even a 


pees) pergola, but running up to the top of the| quicker grower, and it is absolutely hardy. 
+s ee. building. It is planted in the usual loamy] There is some slight confusion in the trade 

JAPANESE WISTARIA Sparta re comeemmeeer ee: a | hee Priges 

z soil of the country. It is a free grower and| about it, some catalogues not giving it, or 

(WISTARIA MULTIJUGA). jan abundant bloomer. Coming from a} reporting it as an uncertain plant. That 

My experience of this plant is that it is the} warmer country than ours, one should, of | is quite wrong. It is a true and distinct 





‘eTqeys pure vjosied uo (v8nfymMmM viueqsIAy) oUIDATH osourdue 





best hardy climber introduced for many | course, give it the best position; but in this| plant, quite apart from the older Wistaria, 
years. I have it in this case in a not very | case there was no choice, and it is rather a| and there ought to be no trouble in getting 
good situation on a pergola leading to/| cold and sunless one. | plants. In the case illustrated it is associated 
rooms at the back of a stable. The object; The plant is quite distinct from the | with white Clematis, and the effect of the two 
was in part to hide the ugliness of the build- | ordinary old Wistaria in its foliage and | flowering together is very fine. 

ing, and I was rather surprised at the fine|in its long, elegant blooms, and_ in| W. 
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SOPHORA VICIIFOLIA. 
one of the best of the 
shrubs suitable for outdoor 
has been in cultivation for eight or 
ten years, and good-sized plants are to be 
seen at Kew. The best example is growing 
on the outskirts of a lawn near the Succu- 
lent-house, where it forms a large bush. 
Another plant about the same age may be 
seen on a Wall near the Rose pergola, while 
vounger examples are to be met with near 


THIS is 


King William's Temple and in the vicinity | 


of the Robinias near the tea pavilion. The 
tiny pinnate leaves are attractive, being 
light and graceful and of a pleasing shade of 
green. The blooming time is June, the small 
Pea-shaped flowers ‘being white or cream, 
with violet calyx lobes. It was introduced 
from China, where, in a wild state, it grows 
2 feet to 4 feet in height; under cultivation, 
however, it promises to grow taller. It is 
found fairly widely distributed, and on the 
frontier of Tibet ascends to an elevation of 
13,500 feet. Light loamy soil appears to suit 
it best, and it should be planted in a per- 
manent position whilst quite young, for it is 
a difficult subject to transplant when more 
than a foot or a foot and a half in height. 
Seeds are ripened freely, and form a ready 
means of increase. Although the past winter 
was a particularly trying one, this shrub 
passed through it uninjured. AWS 1D): 


SKIMMIAS. 


THE Skimmias form a group of neat-growing 
evergreen shrubs, whose  brightly-coloured 
berries are very attractive, especially during 
the dull winter months. There are but three 
species in general cultivation, one a native of 
China, another of Japan, and the third from 
the Himalayas. Although, as above stated, 
there are only three distinct species, yet 
specific names in plenty have been given to 
the different forms—indeed, few classes of 
plants have had a more confused nomencla- 
ture than the Skimmias. This tangle was 
put right by the late Dr. Masters about 
eighteen years ago, but while many follow 
the corrected sy stem of naming, others cling 
to the old style, and thus confusion still 
prevails. The mistake seems to have arisen 
in this way. A Skimmia was in 1849 intro- 
duced into the nursery of Messrs. Standish 
and Noble by Robert Fortune. It was looked 
upon as a native of Japan, and considered 
to be the true Skimmia japonica of Thunberg. 
Under this name it soon became popular, 
and, owing to its neat growth and profusion 
of red berries, was often grown as a pot- 
plant. Some years after the introduction 
of this Skimmia a second species was intro- 
duced. The flowers of this proved to be all 
females, and the plant itself was by Mr. 
Thos. Moore named Skimmia oblata. Later 
on saw the advent of another, whose flowers, 
all male, were more showy than these of 
Skimmia oblata. It was at first regarded as 
a distinct species, under the name of Skim- 
mia fragrans, but proved to be the male 
form of that known as 8. oblata. After this 
berried plants became common, and seedling 
forms made their appearance, some of them 
being very beautiful. This particularly 
applies to those known as Foremanni and 
Rogersi. 

Ww hen the late Dr. Masters undertook a 
revision of the genus, he found that the true 
Skimmia japonica of Thunberg was identical 
with that dicecious species known as S8. 
oblata and S. fragrans. This much being 
settled, a name for S. japonica of gardens 
became necessary, and this was by Dr. Mas- 
ters called S. Fortunei, in honour of its 
introducer. This species is a native of China, 
hence the specific name of japonica was an 
inappropriate one. The third species, Skim- 
mia Laureola, with pale yellow flowers 
is a native of the Himalayas. It can 
readily be distinguished from the others 
by the fragrance of its leaves when 
they are bruised. From this circum- 
stance it has been called S. aromatica, syno- 
nyms being Laureola fragrans and Limonia 
Laureola. Compared with the others, it is 
decidedly uncommon. This Skimmia is one 
of the many plants discovered and_ intro- 
duced by Sir Joseph Hooker during his tra- 
vels in the Himalayas, 
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| A fairly moist soil, with a propor- 
)} tion of peat, suits the Skimmias well, 
| though in this respect §. japonica 


(true) is far less exacting than the smaller- 
growing S. Fortunei. All of them are well 
worth growing for their flowers alone, the 
general appearance of which may be well seen 
in the accompanying illustration. Perhaps 
the best of all from a flowering point of view 
is the male form of 8. japonica. To ensure 
plenty of berries on §. japonica it is neces- 
sary that those bearing male and female flowers 
are planted in close proximity to each other, 
or that artificial fertilisation be resorted to. 
The possibilities of 8. japonica as a berry- 
bearing plant were first made known at a 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
in the “depth of winter, 1888, when a group 
of a selected form, under the name of S. 
Foremani was exhibited by Mr. Foreman, 
Eskbank Nursery, Midlothian. A first-class 
certificate was awarded it under the above 
name, but that it only represents a good 
type of S. japonica is now generally recog- 
nised. The latter remark also applies to 
that grown as §S. Rogersi. x 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hydrangea japonica.—I should be glad if you 
could give me any information re the accompanying 
Hydrangea-bloom. Last autumn I took several cut- 
tings from what was supposed to be an ordinary 
Hydrangea. Every one of them has bloomed, as 
example and photos enclosed. What is the reason? 
One might suppose that they had ‘‘ thrown back ’’ or 
degenerated were it not that the plants are ex- 
tremely robust. A peculiarity is that the small blue 
florets have five petals and the Hydrangea but four. 
The enclosed bloom is somewhat faded, but perhaps 
you will be able to get a fair idea from it and the 
photographs.—HyYDRA. 

[The enclosed specimen is what is known as 
Hydrangea japonica. Botanically, it is a 
form of the common Hydrangea (H. Horten- 
sia), the conspicuous portion of whose flower- 
heads is made up of large, sterile blooms, 
beneath which the small fertile ones are 
hidden. In H. japonica, as you have already 
noticed, these large sterile blooms are limited 
to a scattered few, hence the small, perfect 
ones stand out more conspicuously. We do 
not think your plants were propagated from 
an ordinary Hydrangea—at all events, we 
have never met with a case in which it has 
reverted to the other form. As the foliage 
of both is alike, unless you saw the parent 
plant in bloom, there may have been a mis- 
take made. At the same time, considering 
their near relationship, we do not say that 
such a change is impossible, but only that we 
have never met with it, nor can we find any 
recorded instance of it having happened. ] 

Spirea canescens.—This Himalayan spe- 
cies is certainly a very charming plant, and 
it has the merit of blossoming during late 
June and early July, a period intermediate 
between the flowering of the spring and 
autumn sections. It is of strong habit, form- 
ing a large bush quite 8 feet high. The 
branches are, however, peculiarly graceful in 
outline, and, as the flattened heads of white 
flowers are borne along the whole length o¢ 
last year’s shoots, the plants during the 
blossoming period appear as if covered with 
snow. The leaves are small, and grey by 
reason of innumerable tiny hairs on both sur- 
faces. Complaints are often made about a 
plant having a multiplicity of names, and 
that complaint could be made with justice 
in the case of the shrub under notice, for it 
has twenty-four synonyms, one of the most 
popular being 8. argentea. It requires very 
little attention when once established, and 
ars without even pruning. 
If, however, it becomes very thick, it is a 
good plan to thin some of the old wood out. 
A top-dressing of well-rotted manure once a 
year will go a long way towards keeping it 
n good condition.—D. 

Staphylea colchica.—For many years I 
vas under the impression this was a shy- 
lowering shrub. This arcse from growing it 
‘n strong soil and in a low, damp situation 
‘n the west. During the past two seasons I 
ave seen it growing in many gardens in a 
light, dry soil in West Surrey, and flowering 
very freely. The finest specimen I have seen 
Ss in a group of shrubs by the drive in front 








f Dr. Scott’s house at Camberley. It is 
vbout 10 feet high and nearly as much 
shrough. This evidently receives a slight 


pruning to keep it in shape, and this is “all 


the attention it needs. Everyone haying a 
light soil should try it.—WeEstT SURREY. 

Kerria japonica.—The double form of this 
is that more often seen, and during the flower- 
/ing period this year I saw this in several gar- 
dens, giving a fine mass of colour. When 
grown on a warm and somewhat poor soil it is 
far more satisfactory than on cold, heavy 
loams. I have found, when grown in heavy 
soil, the growth was soft, and did not ripen, 
and in cold winters fre equently was killed. Not 
so on light soils, as on such the growth is less 
soft and ripens well, the bloom also being 
abundant. In several gardens I have seen 
bushes from 10 feet to 12 feet across, and 
about as high. The growth being light and 
loose, the blooms show off to great advan- 
tage. It is advisable to use the knife freely, 
removing the old wood. When thus managed, 
there are none of the bare, untidy shoots so 
often seen when neglected. It is far best 
grown in groups or as single plants on the 
Grass.—DoRSET. 

Spirzea discolor.—This shrubby species of 
Spirea is sometimes met with under the 
name of 8. ariefolia, and occasionally under 


a combination of the two names. It is a 
native of North-western America, and has 
been in cultivation for many _ years. 


Although a very ornamental plant, and good 
specimens are occasionally met with, it is 
not a@ common shrub in gardens. It blooms 
in July, a great recommendation, as at that 
period flowering shrubs are becoming searce. 
When mature, “it may be found at anything 
from 8 feet to 12 feet in height, with almost 
as wide a spread. It is readily ‘distinguished 
from all other shrubby Spirzeas by its downy 
branches, leaves, and inflorescences, its ovate, 
coarsely-toothed leaves, and its large, elegant 
panicles of cream-coloured flowers. To 
obtain the most satisfactory results it must 
be planted in rich, loamy soil, and must be 
given a surfacing of well-rotted manure at 
least every second year. It is a good plan to 
go over the plants occasionally and thin out 
all the worn-out wood, as the best inflores- 
cences are obtained from vigorous young 
shoots. Cuttings may be rooted indoors in 
summer, half-ripe shoots being used, and 
ripened cuttings, 9 inches or a foot long, 
may be inserted out-of-doors in October. 
Seeds germinate freely, and form the natural 
mode of increase. Spirea discolor is suitable 
for planting in masses, or as isolated plants 
on the lawn or in the shrubbery. A dwarf 
form is sometimes cultivated, which is known 
under the name of dumosa.—W. 


Rhododendron azaleoides.—This is of 
hybrid origin, its parents beng the deciduous, 
Rhododendron viscosum, a North American 
species sometimes called the Swamp Honey- 
suckle, and the evergreen R. maximum, 
which is also North American. It forms a 
dense bush, 3 feet to 4 feet high and almost 
as much through, with evergreen foliage. 
The flowers are borne from the middle of 
June to early July, and are white, suffused 
with lilac. They inherit a strong fragrance 
from R. viscosum, and a bed or group may 
be detected from a considerable distance. 
It is an excellent subject for a bed where a 
neat-growing shrub is desired, for if planted 
moderately thinly to begin with it does not 
outgrow its position for a long time. It has 
been known under a variety of names, such 
as R. hybridum, odoratum, fragrans, etc. 
Some authorities give R. ponticum as one of 
the parents, but ‘R. maximum is generally 
credited with supplying the evergreen blood. 
A recommendation in its favour is that it 
rarely fails to flower freely.—D. 





A curious fact about this shrub is that, although a 
native of Madeira, it is hardier in the British Isles 
than the common Gorse, for in the severe winter of 
1895, when the Gorse was killed or crippled in some 
places, this Broom was untouched. It is a tall-grow- 
ing shrub, attaining a height of ‘12 feet or 15 “feet, 
with a wide spread. It is also a longer-lived plant 
than many of the dwarf-growing kinds, for it will 
last in good condition for at least thirty years. The 
flowers are borne in great profusion. It is usually at 
its best about June, though occasionally it may be 
found in full bloom in July. Few shrubs are better 
fitted for growing in poor, sandy soil, either in partial 
shade or in ful] sun, and if planted in a place where 
the Grass is thin, or in a shrubbery, it naturalises 
freely. When first planting, small examples should 
be used, for when larger plants are tried they often 
fail. Plants 14 feet high are large enough to use, 
and form good specimens more quickly than if plants 
} twice the size had been selected.—D. 





The Long-twigge Broom (Genista virgata).— 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE MARIPOSA LILIES 
(CALOCHORTI!). 
It would be difficult to name a more interest- 
ing and beautiful group of summer-flowering 
bulbous plants. Quaint and picturesque in 
some instances, and indescribably beautiful 
in others, it is no small wonder that the 
flowers should attract attention. The 
nite variety to be found in what is known as 
the Eldorado group is the surest evidence of 
their free seeding properties, an item of 
considerable interest to all lovers of hardy 
flowers, particularly to such as dwell in 
favoured localities and where seedlings may 
be grown with the greatest ease. To give a 
long list of names to these beautiful flowers 
would, I think, be a mistake, and even to 





infi- | 


(charming things that could possibly be 
grown. Conspicuous among these is citrinus, 
a handsome flower of a clear and rather deep 
canary-yellow, with blotchings and pencillings 
of brown on the petals. In a cut state this 
}is a most charming thing, particularly so for 
large vases, where the thin, wiry stems are 
especially useful, and give ample support to 
| the most elegant of beautiful flowers. Roseus 
1s another charming flower, with partially 
descriptive name. It is one of the earliest 
of the varieties of venustus, and therefore 
valuable on that score alone. Vesta is 
another chaste flower, and of the largest 
size ; indeed, the vigour of this kind is quite 
remarkable. The petals of this vary from 
cream-white to rose-white, while the base is 
marked in the most fantastic way with yellow 
; and mahogany-brown. Vesta albus is a lovely 
| white flower, slightly stained at the base. 





Calochortus yenustus var. 


select and name what may be regarded as the 
best is open to doubt, because the best of 
to-day may be made inferior by the things to 
come; and, seeing that any two flowers are 
not exactly alike, the naming would be an 
endless task, Even at the present time we 
have many beautiful and rare combinations 
in the colours of this section, that include 
purple of a rich, velvet-like lustre, others 
with reddish-purple flowers, gold-blotched 


flowers, and, again, gold blotches on white | 


and deep purple grounds. Regarded as a 
whole, this is a wonderful strain, unique in 
the large size of the flowers as well as the 
peculiar blendings of colour noticeable in 
so many varieties, though perhaps more so 


in the red-pink shades, and also those of | 


salmony hue. 

Equally valuable, though not quite so re- 
markable for the infinite variety, are 
varieties included in the venustus group, 
while as cut flowers they are among the most 


the | 


| Venustus oculatus is a remarkable flower, 
conspicuous by the dark blotch, which is in- 
serted, so to speak, on the white petals, the 
blotch being again margined irregularly with 
| yellow, and the base tinted or stained in a 
way defying description. Other noteworthy 
kinds are sanguineus and purpurascens, the 
latter very late in flowering. Gunisoni, a 
fine species from Colorado, is very distinct in 
its petals of pure white, with green base, the 
beard being studded with gold, giving it a 
| handsome appearance internally. Of rather 
novel shade, though, perhaps, less desirable, 
|is splendens atro-violaceus, in which the 
mauve-violet blossoms appear very distinct 
among the other members of this lovely race, 
and the same may be said of C. nitidus, 
which has mauve, white-shaded flowers, and a 
huge indigo-blue blotch on each petal. In- 
ternally this is rendered distinct from all by 
the hairy appendages and cobweb-like fila- 
'ments seen on the petals, and, again, this is 
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very distinct from the rest by the flowers 


being supported in a distinct umbel, often six 
to a dozen blooms in each. 

CULTIVATION.—The primary points neces- 
sary to ensure success are a position which is 
sunny, well-drained, and warm, and if heavy 
soil exist, this must be lightened by the addi- 
tion of leaf-soil, sharp sand, or Cocoanut- 
fibre, and even peat, the aim being, so far as 
soil is concerned, to secure one light and 
warm, and, above all, having perfect drain- 
age. This latter, perhaps, is the most abso- 
lutely essential condition to growing these 
delightful plants with complete success, and 
after flowering to give a season of com- 
plete rest. One of the most fatal enemies is 
being waterlogged in winter-time, but for 
this there is a simple remedy at the disposal 
of all, Those who have sunny borders or 
sloping banks on sandy or gravelly soils will 
have but little to fear in the matter 
of excessive wet, but those on 
heavy, retentive soils must of neces- 
sity employ different methods. In 
the matter of planting, we under- 
stand that the Messrs. Wallace, 
who grow these things so well, re- 
strict the season of planting from 
September to November, not later, 
but many amateurs will be glad to 
know that, by keeping the bulbs in 
dry soil and sand, they can be 
planted as late as the middle of 
February with perfect success. 
When it is considered. that theee 
things do not bloom till midsum- 
mer, it will at a glanee be seen that, 
by February planting, there is still 
i fair season for growth prior to 
flowering-time. The chief difference 
between autumn planting and that 
just named is that a slightly earlier 
flowering is obtained from autumn 
nlanting, but this in many localities 
and a wet winter would be followed 
by many losses that may be avoided 
by planting in February. During 
the winter, however, the bulbs must 
be kept on a dry shelf, secure from 
frost, in sand and soil. In this way 
the bulbs will remain quite fresh 
and plump, and give but little 
anxiety to the cultivator. 


iaie Wale WIE 


NOTES FROM SWANSWICK. 
SPANISH IRISES.—A display of 
Spanish Iris blossoms iu a florist’s 
window the other day was very in- 
instructive. I had previously no 
idea that there were so many en. 
tirely distinct varieties of what h 


as 
always been a cheap and plentiful 
flower. Even if, as is the case 


here, the bulbs die away by degrees 
after a season or two, they are so 
inexpensive that they can easily be 
replaced—these novelties only cost 
five shillings a hundred. ‘There 
were many bicoloured flowers, 
various shades of blue, with white 
mottlings, some pretty pale yellows 
with orange beards are called W. T. 
Ware in this colouring; (had an 
award of merit, Royal Horticul- 
tural Society), and a mest unusual 
deep orange, of quite a novel shade, named 
Leander, absolutely self-coloured, falls, stan 
dards, and all. There are several other selfs 
which, from the absence of the usual beard, 
to which the eye is accustomed, are striking. 

CLEMATIS COMTESSE DE BoucHarD.—A 
new Clematis, that deserves a place in all 
gardens for its charming colour, is called 
Comtesse de Bouchard. It is apparently a 
hybrid, having rather small flowers, inter- 
mediate in size between the Jackmanni and 
the Viticella groups, and freely borne. The 
colour is a soft rosy-pink, with a dash of 
mauye, quite unlike any other. An em- 
broidery artist would call it pale old puce, 
and it harmonises deliciously with every 
other flower, except, perhaps, scarlet Gera- 
niums, that it is likely to approach. At the 
same time, I think that the present-day 
fussing about colour-planting, the necessity 
of neighbouring this with that, and matching 
up shades until a long border is to be iike 
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one of those old-fashioned (early Victorian, 
too! Horror upon horror!) skeins of Berlin 
wool that began white, went on pink, and 


deepened slowly into crimson, is a mere 
passing craze. We hear so much about 


Nature’s fondness for massing versus dotting, 
but all these are relative terms. 
mass? Whatadot? I read of a 40-yard long 
and 10-feet wide bed of crimson Phlox, and 
prefer to imagine the field that the medical 
missionary and his wife sat in (mentioned in 
‘Behind the Veil in Persia and Arabia’’), 
where there were more than one hundred 


kinds of flowers, all gay, and, by stretching | 
out their hands as they sat, they could pick 


twelve of them. 


What is a| 


| 





ARRANGING FLoweErRs.—FTor house decora- | 


tion we use large bowls, 10 inches or 
12 inches across, filled with all sorts of 
flowers, the harvesting at random from _bor- 


ders crammed with everything that is gay, | 


from Pansies to Chinese Peeonies, and the 
brighter the colours the better, but with 
plenty of white intermixed. These 
pots” 


“beau. | 
are arranged in the useful latticed- | 


wire supports, and the many colours softened | 


and blended by green Asparagus spray and 


plenty of Heuchera and other small-flowered | 


stuff. The wild Hemlock is most useful. 
They fly in the face of every canon of table 


decorative art as at present inculcated, but | 


I believe they are a positive joy and refresh- 
ment to everyone—at any rate, we never have 
a visitor but professes warm admiration for 
them. They resemble, if properly done, the 
sweet, old-fashioned, many-coloured jewel. 
lery that accompanied the very best furniture 
of the period—brooches and rings set to spell 
‘‘Regard’ framed in fine yellow gold, in 
ruby, emerald, garnet, amethyst, ruby, and 
diamond. c 

CUTTING FLOWERS.—To ask a gardener— 
a real gardener—to cut his Roses is hke 
asking a journalist to write a letter—the 
way to make him hate you. One of 
the worst points about owning a garden in 
which you delight, and in which you work 
with your own hands (this I consider the 
test; it is useless to put in any claim to 
‘loving flowers’’ unless the subject is willing 
to get a little earth under his nails), is the 
prevalence of what Carlyle called nauseous 
intrusions. Your garden is somewhat gayer 
than your neighbour’s parterres on account 
of your having been at the pains to make it 
so, with time, money, and labour, and, most 
of all with love; upon this becoming known, 
all the indifferent sluggards, who ‘‘love 
flowers’? come to see it, and bring friends, 
and say: ‘‘Oh! could you not cut Mrs. So- 
and-So a few Roses?’ In June this means 
cutting all the buds, too; but what does that 
matter to a person who would not care if he 
saw a happy little Rose-bush chopped down 
to a 6-inch stump? Last year I very much 
annoyed a lady, who showed me with pride a 
bed of poor, mutilated wrecks of Tea Reses, 
and claimed to have cut ‘‘armfuls’’ from 
them all the summer, by replying, ‘How 
brutal ?’—but one might as well keep pet 


surest 


rabbits. for pies as go round all day long with | 


the scissors, or, worse still, without them, in 
the way of some folk, or plant-vivisectors. 
“rom the moment a flower is cut it begins 
to die, and I do not like to see them dying,” 
is a quotation from the other extreme of 
mental attitude, but a merciful, and 
surely a preferable one. I do not mind giving 


4 . ° | 
away Sweet Peas, because it is good for 
them to be kept from going to seed, and I can 


bear to gather, with leisurely selection and 
no snatching, such other flowers as may with 
advantage make room for young, advancing 
buds higher or lower on the stem, while 
sometimes flowers will even last longer in 
water than on the plant, and then they may 
be brought joyfully indoors; but to pick 
Roses means only half a life for them, and 
that often with loss of their lovely colour, 
for the second day of a red Rose in water is 
seldom without a magenta change. 
M. L. WILLIAMS, 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sweet Pea buds dropping.—I should be 
much obliged if you would let me know 
through your valuable paper why it is that 
many of my Sweet Pea buds are dropping as 
soon as they begin to form? In some cases 
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three buds will drop off from a stem and leave 
one bud remaining. The little buds first go 
yellow, and look a little shnivelled up. I find 
I am not the only sufferer in this respect. At 


|three large places, neighbours of ours, the 


Sweet Peas ave going in exactly the same 
way, and the gardeners cannot account for it. 
Can it have anything to do with the prepara- 


'tion of the soil before the Peas are planted? 


My gardener has begun to feed his Sweet 
Peas, although they are not yet out (only a 
few blooms have been gathered),—CERIS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


UNCOMMON GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
AT KEW. 
A visit to No. 4 greenhouse at Kew is to the 
plant-lover particularly interesting, as not 
only the ordinary summer-flowering subjects, 
such as Fuchsias, Pelargoniums of different 
sorts, Cannas, Tuberous-rooted Begonias, 
and Carnations, are employed to keep it gay, 
but there are also many more uncommon 
plants to be seen in flower. The majority of 
them are such as give a good display and 
might be more often employed for the embel- 
lishment of the greenhouse during the sum- 
mer months. Beside the common Hydrangea 
there are several forms thereof, notable 


|} among them being Mariesi, remarkable for 


the large size of the few sterile blooms which 
are scattered around the outside of the flower 


cluster, the remaining part consisting of 
small blue fertile blooms. The variety 


Veitchi may be described as a counterpart of 
Mariesi, except that the large sterile flowers 
are white, whereas in Mariesi they are of 
the normal tint. Two of M. Lemoine’s 
new varieties are also in bloom at Kew— 
namely, Dentelle, a light-tinted flower with 
the segments regularly toothed, and Orne- 
ment, a rosy-lilac-flowered form. 

Of the more uncommon Begonias there is 
an attractive group of the compact-growing 
white-flowered B. Dregei, which, apart from 
its own intrinsic value, is interesting as being 
one of the parents (B. socotrana was the 
other) of the popular Gloire de Lorraine. 
The hybrid Corbeille de Feu also shows its 
value for greenhouse decoration as_ the 
bright-red flowers are borne in great profu- 
sion; while B. glaucophylla, also known as 
B. undulata, is a most desirable basket plant, 
the long, leafy shoots hanging down for some 
distance, and bearing numbers of bright red- 
dish salmon-coloured flowers. A huge speci- 
men of Impatiens Olivieri, measuring, I 
should say, 8 feet high and as much through, 
which has been in the house for some years, is 
bearing a large number of its lilac-mauye 


good deal more for. 


large-flowered tall-growing form of Lobelia 
speciosa ; 
larly as the Bird of Paradise flower, as the 
blossoms 
Jacobinia magnifica and its varieties, with 
large heads of showy flowers; and Tropeo- 
lum majus Crippsi, a semi-double 
tium, whose blossoms are scarlet and yellow 
in colour. 
many looked upon as a stove-plant, is trained 
to the 
Lastly, mention must be made of Alonsoa in- 
cisifolia, that forms a dense, bushy speci- 
men 
flowers. 
with Lilium candidum has a very bright and 
pleasing effect. XxX. 


Strelitzia Regine, known popu- 


resemble the head of a _ bird; 


Nastur- 
Solanum Wendlandi, which is by 


roof, and is flowering profusely. 


brilliant red 
At Kew a group of this associated 


absolutely smothered in 





POPULAR VARIETIES OF PELAR- 
GONIUMS. 


THAT it is an extremely difficult matter to 
raise a Zonal Pelargonium which takes the 
fancy of the market cultivator, or, rather, of 
his customers, is shown by the fact that King 
of Denmark still holds its own as one of the 
most popular varieties in cultivation. 
sturdy habit, ample foliage, and huge trusses 
of semi-double flowers of a bright salmon 
colour seem to take the fancy of all, either for 
growing as pot plants or for planting out. 
Many a window and balcony in London are 
gay with the flowers of this particular variety, 
which can b2 bought at a very cheap rate 


Its 


from the costermongers. It is at first sur- 


prising how these people can sell the delight- 
ful flowering plants at so cheap a rate, until 
one learns that they take the clearings of 
the market—that is to say, after all regular 


purchasers have been supplied and the time 
for closing draws near many growers sell at 
almost any price in order to clear their 
stands. It is in this way that the poor man 


can buy at a very cheap rate practically the 


same plants as his richer neighbour pays a 
Concerning the variety 
King of Denmark, it may be mentioned that 
it was given an award of merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society as long ago as 1896. It 
would be interesting to know how many so- 
called new varieties have been put into com- 
merce since the distribution of this parti- 
cular form, but none of them are likely to 
assail the position so long held by King of 
Denmark. The most popular of the double 
scarlet varieties, F. P. Raspail, is consider- 
ably older, having been sent out by that cele- 
brated raiser M. Lemoine, of Nancy, in the 
spring of 1878. Some time elapsed before its 
merits were generally recognised, but once 
established in favour it has always maintained 
its place, and enormous quantities are Se 
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posed of in the streets of London alone. 
soft, satiny, salmon variety Mrs. Lawrence 
is a favourite with many, the habit being 
very good, while it is also very free flowering. 
The flowers of this are semi-double. 

Of single-flowered forms no variety has 
attracted so much attention of late years as 
Paul Crampel, yet, lke the others above 
mentioned, it was by no means a noyelty 
when its merits gained full recognition. It 
was distributed by M. Lemoine in 1892. 
Probably the finest advertisement for this 
particular Pelargonium occurred when the 
whole of the flower-beds in front of Bucking- 
ham Palace were planted with this variety 
alone. It attracted so much attention that 
continual inquiries were made as to its name, 


coloured flowers. It forms a really striking 
object. The vermilion-coloured Impatiens 
Holsti, as well as its several varieties with 
blooms of different tints, is also a valuable 
plant for the greenhouse, not only at this 
season, but throughout the greater part of the 
year. A group of the comparatively new 
Fuchsias raised in Germany, between F. tri- 
phylla, F. corymbiflora, and I’. fulgens, affords 
a very pleasing variety to the more generally 
grown florists’ varietics. Some of the green- 
house Heaths contribute their share to the 
floral display, notably Erica ventricosa and 
its varieties, with the golden-flowered Erica 
Cavendishii. Other hard-wooded plants are 
Boronia elatior, now nearly past its best; 


and the almost perpetual-flowering Platy-| early history, etc, Of late years many varie- 
theca galioides, known also as Tremandra| ties have been raised with very uncommon 
verticillata, and Tetratheca  verticillata. | colouring. In these the flowers vary from 


Other subjects noted during a walk round 
are Gerbera Jamesoni, whose rich-scarlet 
flowers are very telling in a group; Sollya 
heterophylla, the Blue Bell Climber of Aus- 
tralia, a slender, twining plant, with little, 
bell-shaped flowers of a delightful shade of 
blue ; Calceolaria integrifolia, a large, bold- 
growing species which forms a hardy shrub 
in the South-west of England; Cineraria 
Heritieri, a shrubby species which is a far 
more graceful plant than the garden varie- 
ties ; Primula Forbesi, which, grown in good- 
sized pans, forms a very pleasing feature ; 
Statice Suworowi, whose spikes of pinkish 
flowers are very quaint; Kalanchoe kewensis, 
a Kew-raised hybrid, with deep pink-coloured 


pink to rich purple, with a large white centre 
extending over a good deal of the two upper 
petals. The greater part of the flower 1s 
shot with a mixture of orange-scarlet and 
violet, so that it appears to be of various 
shades when viewed from different stand- 
points. 

In reviewing the different members of the 
Ivy-leaved section the same thing is notice- 
able as in the case of the Zonals—namely, 
that the old-established favourites still hold 
their own. The most grown of all the varie- 
ties in cultivation are, I should say, Galilée, 
Mme. Crousse, and Souvenir de Charles 
Turner, all of which were distributed in the 
eighties—indeed, Mme. Crousse was sent out 












flowers; Lobelia tenuior, something like a‘ quite early in that decade. xX. 
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In the stove, Rondeletia speciosa major, 
well grown, makes a nice specimen, nearly 
always in bloom, and the flowers are nice 
for cutting. Cut back old plants of Coleus 
thyrsoideus, and put in all the cuttings. 
This is a very useful blue-flowering winter 
decorative subject, and the flower- spikes have 
some yalue for cutting. The Acalyphas are 
red-leaved plants, easily propagated from cut- 
tings of the young shoots, and are useful for 
decoration in all sizes. Among useful berry 
bearing plants are Ardisia crenulata, a low- 
growing stove shrub. Rivina humilis 
useful in 5-inch pots for table decoration ; 
the scarlet berries are borne freely in 
racemes, something like small Red Currants. 
The plants are asily raised from seeds. 
Pans filled with Fittonia and 


is 


argyroneura 


F. Verschaffelti in table decora- 
tion. They are close-growing, and have 
curiously-netted leaves, very distinct from 
other fine-foliaged plants. The more changes 
we can make in table decorations, the better. 
The long-leaved, drooping Crotons are more 


effective than the large- leaved, erect-growing 


are useful 


varieties, and the same remark applies to 
Dracenas. Some of the large-leaved kinds 


are excellent for the stove, but the bright- 
leaved Croton terminalis is still useful for 
decorative work. Small plants of Jasminum 
gracillimum will flower freely in small pots 
when the growth has been ripened in a lower 
temperature. Gardenias, when growth is 
finished, should be moved to a cool house to 
ripen the wood for winter flowering. It is 
best to do the watering as far as possible in 
the evening now. A little fire is still neces- 
sary, 


)in common with many other 








| elegant 


| some 
| red shade is of an exceptional character. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


COLUMBINES AS CUT FLOWERS. 


AMONG the choicer hardy plants specially 
suited for vases and for eutting generally, the 
Golumbttes occupy a foremost. position. This 
is proved by visiting the horticultural ex- 
hibitions in June and July each year. Par- 
ticularly are these Columbines—or, at least, 
a few of the leading kinds—always to be 
noticed in the choice epergne or vase when 
arranged for competition. Indeed, both in 
foliage and flower these things are eminently 
suited to this work, and, moreover, in care- 
ful hands surpass by their light and elegant 
forms many things that are far more costly 
and much more difficult to cultivate. But, 








A. coerulea, though more particularly in a 
good strain of the typical species, the lovely 
blue and white almost defy description. It is 


a veritable gem, and equally charming and 


beautiful are so many of the varieties that 
have had their origin in this species. The 
hybrida strain of this flower is also of ex- 


and everycne who has a gar- 
Columbines in quantity. 
supply flowers of the 
must not overlook the 
fact that their foliage also is extremely 
beautiful and pleasing, almost Fern-like, in 
fact. In this way a few sprays of their own 
foliage display the flowers to greater adyan- 
tage, though at all times requiring using with 
tasta and discretion. 

In the accompanying illustration we have 


ceeding beauty, 
den should grow 
While these plants 


greatest beauty, we 











An arrangement of Long-spurred Columbines and Grasses, 


genera, all the 
species of the group now under notice 
not equally well suited for vase decoration, 
for the reason they do not all in the same 
degree possess the grac e of form or the light, 
bearing requisite for the purpose. 
Such species as coerulea and its now almost 
endless varieties } 
fornica, and a ae —are all beautiful in 
their way for the above purpose, and find 
no rival among the endless number of good 
flowering subjects, whether hardy or exotic. 
Those named are more or less noteworthy 
for their long-spurred flowers; indeed, in 
great measure do these spurs provide their 
distinctive and characteristic beauty. 
with this is exceeding delicacy of colour in 
instances, while in others the orange- 
In 


| the forms of the Rocky Mountain Columbine, 


chrysantha, Skinneri, cali- | 


Coupled | 


| 
are | 








the beautiful Rocky Mountain Columbine and 
the golden Columbine in company, arranged 
loosely in a vase. Where such things are 
prized, it is quite an easy matter to grow 
the plants in pots, and in this way secure 
earlier blooms. The best way of doing this 
is to sow the seeds either in the open ground 


or in boxes, and when the young plants are 
large enough, shift them into fairly large 


pots and plunge them in the open ground, 


where they may remain through the winter 
and till the middle of March; then, by 


placing the established plants in frames, they 
soon start into growth, and eventually flower 
some weeks before those in the open ground. 


In the cultivation of these plants, it is the 
best plan always to raise them from seeds, 
for, notwithstanding some are undoubtedly 


perennials, the plants cannot be divided and 
replanted with any chance of success. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
JULY 6TH AND 7TH. 


THE summer show of the society was, by the 
kindness of the Countess Ilchester, held in 
the grounds of Holland Park on the above- 
named dates. Unfortunately, on the opening 
day there was a continuous downpour of rain, 
which, while marring the beauty of many of 
the outdoor exhibits, was responsible for 
filling the huge tents with an impenetrable 
throng of visitors, few of whom would be able 
to obtain more than a passing glimpse of the 
wealth of beauty the various tents contained. 
The show itself was of even greater propor- 
tions than on any previous occasion, a larger 
number of tents being filled to overflowing 
with the choicest productions of greenhouse 
and garden. From the spectacular point of 
view, there could be nothing but the highest 
praise, and whether in the wealth and beauty 
of the Orchids, the delightful and tempting 
displays of fruits, the effective grouping of 
evergreens and shrubs, the marvellous collec- 
tions of the increasingly popular Sweet Pea, 
the equally remarkable exhibits of herba- 
ceous and alpine plants, the wealth of Roses 
and Carnations, each and all contributed 
their quota to a gigantic display, that is im- 
possible of description. In addition to these, 
the Holland House Show each year affords 
the sundriesman an opportunity for display- 
ing his wares, and in one or more tents were 
to be seen boilers and fittings, utensils and 
appliances of every description and size, that, 
jointly or separately, play a by no means un- 
important part in gardening, and make pos- 
sible the huge successes which gardeners are 
at all times achieving. It is from these points 
of view that we regard the show as a great 
success—a remarkable achievement in itself— 
and, with this fact in mind, our readers will 
readily understand how impossible it is for 
us to give a detailed description of the ex- 
hibits generally, or even to mention a large 
number of the exhibitors by name. Groups 
of plants and flowers of all descriptions simi- 
lar to what we have seen before were on every 
hand, and for the majority we have nothing 
but praise. For an entirely novel and in- 
teresting feature—so far as the exhibition-tent 
is concerned—in wall gardening and hardy 
plant border arrangement, we have an even 
greater meed of praise, and a great welcome 
to boot, as much for the naturalness of the 
scene as for the good taste and skill in its 
execution. We welcome the exhibit all the 
more from the standpoint of its suggestive- 
ness and its instructive character in this com- 
paratively modern phase of hardy plant gar- 
dening, and it certainly should go a long way 
to render this interesting style of gardening 
more popular. The exhibit in question was 
the work of Messrs. Wallace and Co., Col- 
chester, who had conceived the idea of a 
formal border, backed by conifers, on high 
terrace ground, arranging it in excellent 
taste with Lilies, Eremuri, Larkspurs, Bell- 
flowers, Ponies, Irises, and the like. In 
front of the border, and on the same level, 
was a stone-paved path, with alpine »lants 
set in the interstices of the flags, while again, 
in front, was a low retaining wall of stone, 
deftly set with alpine and other suitable plants 
in and out of flower—a perfect representa- 
tion of what a wall-garden should be in the 
early summer-time. At the base of the wall, 
in cool and shade, as it were, hardy deci- 
duous and evergreen Ferns were planted, and 
from this level the terrace border was reached 
by stone steps at either end. Novel, beauti- 
ful, and interesting by itself, the entire thing 
was so well conceived and admirably exe- 
cuted that its naturalness was, perhaps, its 
greatest charm. This deservedly secured a 
gold medal. In another tent, Mr. Amos 
Perry, Enfield, had a remarkable hardy plant 
group, which occupied the whole of one side 
of the tent. Here a great feature was made 
of the Larkspurs, of which bold and telling 
groups occupied the ends in opposite direc. 
tions. In the centre was seen a rock and 
water garden of considerable merit, arranged 
on natural lines, huge blocks of stone asso- 
ciated with Ferny, and the larger of the 
waterside vegetation, appearing to advan- 
tage, and in other directions the choicest of 
the alpines and other things were arranged in 
good taste. A gold medal was awarded in 
this case. A similar award was given to Mr. 


M. Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, for a 
water garden and herbaceous plants, which 
was carried out with much taste and skill. 
In addition to the above, herbaceous and 
alpine plants were staged by all the leading 
specialists of these flowers, Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Geo. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
Baker’s, Wolverhampton, R. H. Bath and 


Sons, Langport, Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, 
Kent, Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Woodbridge, Suf- 
folk, Misses Hopkins, Shepperton, and many 
others the exhibits of these being of a very 
complete and comprehensive character. 
Violas or Tufted Pansies, and the pretty 
Violettas were very beautiful from Mr. 
Howard Crane, Highgate, N., while superb 
Phloxes came from Messrs. Gunn and Sons, 
Olton, Birmingham, and Phloxes, Pentste- 
mons, and Tufted Pansies from Mr. John 
Forbes, Hawick, Scotland. Sweet Peas we 
have never seen more abundantly or more 
finely displayed, the majority, if not all, of 
the leading specialists in these flowers stag- 
ing very fine collections. Among notable 
firms who brought very large exhibits of 
these, we may mention Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, Reading, Messrs. Carter and Co., Mr. 
H. J. Jones, Mr. Breadmore, Winchester, 
Miss Hemus, Upton-on-Severn, who had a 
very beautiful lot, Messrs. Jarman, Chard, 
Sir Randolph Baker, Messrs. E. W. King, 
and J. H. King, both of Coggeshall, Essex, 
Carter, Page, and Co., London Wall, Messrs. 
Webb and Sons, Stourbridge, and many 
more, The groups of these in most cases 
were of an extensive nature, while the ex- 
hibits themselves displayed high excellence 
in a marked degree. Begonias, Gloxinias, 
and other flowers were well to the front. 
Cannas and Fuchsias came from Messrs. Can- 
nell and Sons, Swanley, trees and shrubs 
and other things of a like nature from such 
firms as Messrs. Fromow and Sons, Chis- 
wick, Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, 
Messrs. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., 
and others. H. B. May and Sons were re- 
sponsible for a pretty Fern exhibit, which 
contained many choice and good kinds. Or- 
chids from such well-known firms as Sander 
and Son, Messrs. Cypher, Messrs. Charles- 
worth, Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., F. 
Menteith Ogilvie, Sir J. Colman, Mr. E. V. 
Low, Haywards Heath, and Messrs. Moore, 
Ltd., were of superb quality, and called 
forth abundant admiration. The Perpetual 
Carnations were finely displayed by the lead- 
ing growers of these flowers, Messrs. Cutbush, 
Messrs. Veitch and Sons, Messrs. Cutbush 
and Sons, and Mr. W. H. Page each staging 
sumptuous groups, while Mr. C. Blick, War- 
ren Nursery, Hayes, had a capital lot of the 
border varieties of these flowers. Roses 
from Messrs. Wm. Paul! and Son, Geo. Paul 
and Son, §. Low and Co., Enfield, were of 
exceptional merit, Mr. Charles Turner, 
Slough, bringing a fine display of these and 
Carnations in many good varieties. Mr. 
Dutton, Mr. Lange, Messrs. Bell and Shel- 
don, Guernsey, and others also brought 
large displays of the Carnations, staging 
them in capital condition. ‘The new Roses 
from Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, New- 
townards, County Down, were very fine, the 
firm securing no less than three awards of 
merit for their novelties. Roses, too, were well 
shown by Messrs. Hobbies, Ltd., Messrs. 
B. R. Cant and Co., Colchester, and Mr. G. 
Prince, of Oxford, the quality being superb, 
in spite of the weather. Mr. L. R. Russell, 
Richmond, had a capital lot of Ivies and 
stove foliage plants. Mr. J. Friedlander, 
Reading (gardener, Mr. Bright), had some 
very fine Fuchsias 8 feet high, and a mass of 
bloom. These reminded one of the old days, 
when such specimens were often seen. 
Strawberries in many fine varieties, though 
none so finely or uniformly coloured as the old 
Sir Joseph Paxton, came from Messrs. Lax- 
ton, Bedford, while some fine Strawberries, 
with Pineapples, came from the Right Hon. 
Lord Llangattock (gardener, Mr. Coomber), 
who obtained a gold medal for a very fine 
lot. Vegetables were shown in perfect con- 
dition by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Elstree 


(gardener, Mr. Beckett), the collection, 





which was of a very comprehensive charac- 
ter, representing the highest perfection which 


Co., Limited, Wisbech, Messrs. Kelway and | 





it is possible in this country to obtain, while 
the Horticultural College, Swanley, sent a 
very excellent lot of fruits and vegetables ; 
Mr. S. Herbert, Maidenhead, had a nice col- 
lection of Cherries in pots. 

A complete list of awards will be found in 
our advertisement columns. 
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Outdoor garden.—The weather is very suit- 
able now for budding, and the bark works 
freely. Unless the bark does work freely 
budding cannot be done in a satisfactory man- 
ner, ‘There is not space to go into much de- 
tail, and as so much has been written about 
the work, perhaps it is not necessary further 
than to say, as dormant buds make the best 
plants, it will be better to leave the shoots in 
which the buds are inserted unshortened. If 
the young shoots are shortened either before 
or immediately after budding, the buds will 
start into growth, and some may die during 
the winter, or, at any rate, the growth will be 
weaker than when the buds remain dormant 
till next March. Besides Roses, other trees, 
such as Thorns, Maples, etc., may be budded 
now, while the sap runs freely. Transplant 
seedling biennials and perennials into nursery 
rows 6 inches apart, leaving room for a small 
hoe to be used between them. Cuttings of 
named vyarieties of Hollyhocks will strike 
freely from single joints in a cold-frame in a 
bed of light sandy soil, kept close and shaded 
for a time. The half-ripe side shoots should 
be cut into single joints, with 2 inches of wood 
below the buds to fasten the cuttings in the 
soil. Years ago, before the fungus attacked 
the foliage, we have struck thousands in this 
way ; now we depend mostly upon seedlings. 
Routine work will take up a good deal of time, 
as a badly-kept garden is always a trouble. 

Fruit garden.—Thin the fruits where the 
crops are heavy. This refers to Plums, 
Apples, and Pears. Most people thin Peaches 
and Apricots, but other fruits are. often 
neglected, and the fruits are inferior, and the 
trees suffer. Boye can be trained to do this 
work, and a well-trained, active boy is a valu- 
able asset in the garden. Summer pruning 
should receive attention shortly. It will be 
an advantage to thin the young wood of 
Gooseberries and Currants. Gooseberries 
trained as three-branch cordons take up but 
little space, and the fruits are fine for des- 
sert. The large Gooseberries, when well 
ripened, are better in flavour than the very 
small ones, especially such kinds as Crown 


Bob, Whitesmith, and London Red and 
Green, and the berries retain their flavour 
longer. The best late Gooseberry is, of 


course, Red Warrington, and Lancashire Lad 
is also good. In pruning wall-trees, shorten 
all forerights to four leaves. If cut closer, 
some of the back buds may break into growth, 
and we want to avoid that. Where the shoots 
are much crowded, cut the weak ones quite 
out from the base. Bush and pyramid-trees 
may be thinned, but very little shortening 
should be done now. There are far too many 
trees in gardens which have been injured and 
stunted by hard pruning, and this evil is gene- 
rally started in summer. 

Vegetable garden. Vegetable Marrows 
and Tomatoes are now growing freely. Many 
people will persist in planting Marrows on 
manure-heaps, and then complain that the 
Marrows do not set. Plant in good loam 
mixed with a little manure to give them a 
start, and when they begin to run mulch with 
littery manure to keep in the moisture, and 
there will be plenty of Marrows. Ridge Cu- 
cumbers may be treated in the same way, 
Keep Tomatoes to one stem. A mulch of 
sifted ashes will be an advantage. The ashes 
keep in the moisture, and attract the solar 
heat at the same time. Liquid-manure can 


be given to swell off the crop when set. The 
main crop of Celery and Leeks may be 


planted now. Red or pink Celeries keep best. 
Work the manure into compost, and there 
will be fewer complaints of bolting and pithy 
stems. There will be a demand for good 
Lettuces. Sow often, or, say, once a fort- 
night till September. The sowings need not 
be large. Make a full sowing of Turnips, and 
thin to 1 foot apart. Finish planting winter 





greens as soon as possible. Late-planted 
Brussels Sprouts never attain full deyelop- 
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| ment. Give liquid-manure to Globe Arti- 

chokes. Gather all pods of Peas and Beans 
| as soon as usable. Tie up all Lettuces and 
| Endives when nearly full grown. Gather 
| herbs for drying and vegetables for pickling 
when ready. Nitrate of soda in showery 
weather will help the Onions. 


Conservatory.—Well-grown Fuchsias are 
charming now, either planted out in the bor- 

| ders or in pots. When planted out, they may 
be taken up into the roof and trained beneath 
the rafters, with the shoots hanging down, and 
arches covered with Fuchsias are very effec- 
tive. Years ago I had charge of a large con- 
| servatory, which contained arches covered 
with Venus de Medici and Souvenir de Chis- 
| wick Fuchsias, these being nearly always in 
| flower. The longest shoots were shortened 
back in August, and a fresh young growth 
: broke out, that flowered all the autumn and 
most of the winter. An arch of Heliotropes 
| was treated in the same way, with the same 
. 
| 
. 





result. Arches and pillars of Habrothamnus 
and Genista fragrans were always bright and 
fresh. Of course, one wants a large house 
for this kind of work, or a long, rather wide, 
| glass corridor. Those who wish for something 
: fresh may grow the annual Thunbergias. 
| Seeds are sown early in spring in heat, and 
when established in small pots, they may be 
| planted out at the foot of a pillar or against 
ja low wall. We have used them for wire- 
| baskets effectively. They are rapid-climbing 
| plants, and the training must be attended to. 
In a dry situation they are rather subject to 
| red-spider, but the syringe will keep them 
jclean. They are very pretty trained over 
| balloon-shaped wire trainers, or trainers can 
| be made of small Bamboo canes. They asso- 
jciate well with Tropxolum tricolor and its 
|varieties. | Cockscombs, when well grown, 
|form an interesting group, or, at least, form 
}a change. Celcsia plumosa is even more use- 
\ful than the old-fashioned Cockscombs, and 
jis easier to grow, for good Cockscombs of the 
/old-fashioned type were rather difficult to 
obtain without a hot-bed to start them and run 
them on for atime. A group of Cactuses will 
be an interesting change now, and there is so 
‘much variety. All the hard-wooded plants 
jmay be placed outside now to ripen, but they 
jmust not be neglected. 
| Stove fine-foliaged plants.—Many of 
ithese, such as Caladiums, Marantas, etc., re- 
}quire shade, and will show-up well placed 
\thinly among Ferns. Cissus discolor makes 
a lovely basket plant, with the shoots hanging 
down, after the basket is covered. Crotons 
and Draceenas cannot be of good colour in a 
heavily shaded house, and if altogether ex- 
posed to the sun, the foliage will suffer, and 
may be attacked by red-spider or thrips. The 
house for Crotons and Dracznas should be 
fitted with roller-blinds, so that the moment 
ithe sun passes under a cloud, the blind can be 
rolled up, and, of course, there are hours in 
the morning and afternoon when the sun will 
be beneficial, and something can be done to 
make the atmosphere genial by damping 
foors. Those who grow Cypripediums and 
other winter-flowering Orchids will now over- 
haul them, and repot such as require it. 
Abundant drainage and very fibrous material 
made firm in the pots, keeping the plants well 
up, will be successful. Most of these plants 
will do now in a cool, shady frame. 


North-house.—There are times when we 
wish to retard certain plants, or to keep them 
‘n bloom as long as possible, and the north- 
1ouse will then be exceedingly useful, and we 
nay want to retard Lilies and other things. 
Late in autumn the house will be useful for 
vate Chrysanthemums, as we want them as 
ong as possible for cutting, and good blooms 
ive valuable in February. 

Vines in pots for forcing.— These should 
iow be in the fruiting-pots. As a rule, 
‘2-inch pots will be large enough. To ensure 
vell-ripened fruiting canes, they should be 
‘vained near the glass. Stop the leaders 
vhen about 6 feet of growth has been made. 
Chey have probably been already stopped, and 
ub-laterals should be stopped to one leaf. 
Ne want stout, well-ripened canes for forcing. 
3lack Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling are 
jest for early work. 

_ Tomatoes in cool-houses.—These are now 
etting freely, and will need nourishment. A 
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mulch of manure will be useful, and will save 
labour. Keep all side-shoots rubbed off, and 
stop leaders when they reach the top of the 
stakes or the end of the rafter, if trained up 
the roof. I am trying several varieties, but I 
have found nothing more profitable than Sun- 
rise. It sets so well, and ripens early. Many 
nurserymen grow Tomatoes as a catch-crop 
between other things, but the profits to the 
grower are small, and are getting smaller 
every year. The shopkeeper seems to get the 
best of it. I was speaking to a shopkeeper a 
few days ago, and he said he had been offered 
Jersey Tomatoes delivered at his shop for 
threepence per pound, and they were being 
sold in the shop at sixpence. They were the 
old wrinkled reds, but smooth, round fruits 
were offered at fourpence, delivered free. It 
may benefit the “consumer, but cannot profit 
the grower. 

Late Peaches.—These are often more pro- 
fitable to the grower than the mid-season 
kinds. Young shoots should be tied in to the 
trellis, and the sub-laterals cut back. Venti- 
late freely early in the morning, and a little 
air may be left on all night from this on- 
wards ; but it is, I consider, an advantage to 
close the house and use the syringe at four 
o’clock, as this gives an impetus to the growth 
of the fruit. A little air can be given about 
eight o’clock in the evening. The inside bor- 
ders must have water when necessary, and a 
little stimulant should be given in the water. 
If at any time the border is permitted to get 
dry, use plain water first, and follow with the 
stimulant. Peaches require a free root-run, 
and the soil rather heavy in character. The 
drainage must be free. Where the subsoil is 
bad, concrete the bottom of the border. 


Cold-frames.—Many of these will be re- 
quired for the growth of winter-flowering 
plants, such as Cyclamens, Primulas, Cine- 
rarias, ete., and those not required for that 
purpose may be filled with Cucumbers and 
Melons. Form a bed of fermenting materials 
in the bottom, make it firm, and on this place 
hills of good soil, and set out the plants. 
Regulate the growth as required, and apply 
top-dressings when necessary. 

Plants in the house.—Palms and other 
fine-foliaged plants are the most reliable now, 
with a few good Ferns. If colour is wanted, 
a few good Caladiums which have been cooled 
down will last some time. The variegated 
Eulalias are also useful and lasting. When 
the electric light is used, Palms will suffer no 
injury. We have had Palms and other fine- 
foliaged plants in the rooms for months at a 
time without injury. 

K. Hoppay. 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Lxtracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 19th.—Cauliflowers were planted in 
trenches rather close together, as very large 
hearts are not appreciated. Autumn Giant 
generally comes too large if room enough is 
given to it. Walcheren, sown thinly in 
drills, and thinned to 9 inches or 10 inches, 
produces useful-sized white hearts. The 
thinnings have been planted elsewhere. A lot 
of useful stuff can be grown on a small piece 
of land if the ground is in good heart. [Let- 
tuces are treated in the same way. 

July 20th.—Made a first sowing of early 
Cabbages thinly in drills, and covered with 
nets. A further sowing will be made first 
week in August. Sowed Prickly and Long 
Stander Spinach. This sowing comes in very 
useful for the autumn. Shall sow again in a 
fortnight, and again at the end of August for 
standing the winter. Winter Spinach is a 
very reliable crop. Shall thin to 6 inches or 
so. Celery is being planted as fast as ground 
is vacant. 

July 21st.—The earliest-layered Strawber- 
ries have been separated from the old plants, 
and placed on a coal-ash bed; will be potted 
into 6-inch pots in due time, when well estab- 
lished. Melons and Cucumbers in frames are 
looked over often and thinned, watered, and 
top-dressed when necessary, The frames are 
opened early in the morning and closed early 
in the afternoon, and sprinkled on bright 
days. 

July 22nd.—Budding of Roses and orna- 





mental trees is being done now, and we have 
a few stocks of stone-fruits of various kinds 
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that have been budded, The sap runs freely 
now. The Sweet Peas under glass have been 
flowering for a long time, and have made a 
wonderful development. All seed-pods were 
cut off. The flowers are much finer than on 
the same kinds outside. They have been well 
nourished. 


July 23rd.—The summer-pruning of wall 
and other trees is receiving attention, and the 
fruits on all heavily laden trees are thinned. 
As far as time will permit, attention is being 
given to wall-trees first, the best dessert 
kinds especially. This is a time of rapid 
growth since the rain, and much staking and 
pegging are being done. Finished thinning 
hardy annuals that were sown late. Mulched 
beds of Asters grown for cutting. 

July 24th.—Pricked off Wallflowers into 
firm ground. Sowed more Endive and Let- 
tuces. Cut down the earliest Pelargoniums, 
and put in cuttings. The cut-down plants 
will be kept rather dry for a time, and when 
they break will be shaken out and re-potted 
in best loam. Brightened the conservatory 
with plants from the stove and other houses. 
There is no crowding. The house is open 
night and day now, except when very windy. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Nursery-gardener and landlord’s fixtures.— 
I have taken a small nursery, and am wishing to 
build some more glasshouses, so I should like to have 
some information as to what constitutes a landlord’s 
fixture. The footing is to be of loose bricks laid in 
a shallow trench of about 2} inches depth. If I use 
mortar to fasten the wall to the loose bricks, I sup- 
pose the house, or at least the brickwork, will be- 
come the landlord’s property, but I understand that 
if the wall (which is to be about 13 feet to 2 feet 
high) is not fastened to the footing I can remove 
everything. Would the wall be secure enough to 
stand the weight of the glass?—D. B. A. 

{I should recommend you to send to our 
publisher for a copy of the ‘“Farm and Home 
Year-book”’ for 1909, which contains an ar- 
ticle setting forth quite clearly the position 
of a market gardener under the amended and 
consolidated law of agricultural tenancies as 
embodied in the Act of 1908. As a nursery- 
man, you will rank on the same footing as 
a market-gardener, but you must have a 
written undertaking from your landlord that 
he has let the holding to you to be used as a 
market-garden, that writing being necessary 
to enable you to avail yourself of the in- 
creased benefits to which market-gardeners 
are entitled over and above ordinary agri- 
culturists, So far as regards the  glass- 
houses you are proposing to erect, you will be 
entitled to compensation for these, and as a 
market-gardener you may erect them without 
the necessity for giving notice to your land- 
lord of your intention to do so. You will 
find in the article to which I have referred 
a special reference to market-gardeners, 
which points out that under the recent Act 
a schedule of improvements has been added, 
which are to be regarded (in the case of mar- 
ket-gardeners only) as being part and parcel 
of the first schedule to the Act, which gives 
a list of improvements in respect of which 
consent of or notice to the landlord is not 
required. One clause in this new schedule 
runs thus: ‘‘Hrection or enlargement of 
buildings for the purpose of the trade or 
business of a market-gardener.’’—Bar 
RISTER. | 

Liability for fallen tree (Subscriber).—No; 
there is no liability on the part of a tenant in case 
of trees being blown down, although in the event of 
a tree being in a dangerous position the highway 
authority might require its removal, in which case it 
would be the duty of the tenant to effect removal, 
in spite of the fact that he must hand it over to the 
landlord.— BARRISTER. 


POULTRY. 





Sitting hens dying (7. 4. Keymer).—The 
hen you sent had died of syncope—fatal heart 
seizure. When sitting, hens ought to be fed 
and exercised daily.__JOHN FREEMAN, 

Black chicken (4. #. Wills).—The chicken 
was healthy, but appears to have died from 
the effects of some irritant poison. Possibly 
the sheep which you say are kept in the same 
field have been “‘dipped,’’ in which case you 





have not far to go to seek for the cause.— 
J. FREEMAN, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
GaRDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of GarvENING, 17, Lurnival-street, Holborn, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusiisuer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue invmediately following 
the ieceipt of their conmunication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, ete.—Fair examples 
of each subject—not more than four in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and sruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Weed in lawn (HI. W. Snape).—The weed you 
send specimen of is the Bugle (Ajuga reptans). ‘rhe 
only way to get rid of it is to dig it up, but if the 
plants are numerous, then we should strongly advise 
you to have the lawn remade in the autumn. Dig it 
deeply, and pick out all the weeds as the work pro- 
ceeds, then fork in some good manure, as the soil is 
evidently very poor, and relay with good turf, or, if 
this is not procurable, sow it down with the best 
Grass-seed. 

Rose Crimson Rambler badly affected with 
mildew (S. Notts).—Your plant has been badly 
attacked by mildew. We should advise you to cut 
ou the worst parts, and then well syringe the growthe 
above and beneath with sulphide ef potassium. ‘This 
Rose is liable to mildew, especially if fed with stimu 
lants, and such a wet season as the present is con- 
ducive to soft, sappy growth and tender foliage, and 
when in this condition both foliage 
susceptible to this troublesome pest. 


Rose Etoile Lyon not opening (I. G. 
Sumner).—This is a common fault of this Rose, and 
few plant it now for thjs reason, although it is such 
a delightful yellow variety when seen in perfection. 
It is one of those very double Roses that require 
abundance of sun or artificial heat to unfold its 
blossoms. Under glass it is very good, and outdoors 
on a south wall one may usually succeed with it. 
You would find Le Progres, Mme. Ravary, Perle des 
Jaunes, Souvenir de Pierre Notting, Marquise de 
Sinety, and Instituteur Sirdey more satisfactory 
golden Roses. 

Phlebodium aureum (Myra).—This is from tropi- 
eal America, and though a stove Fern, it is one of 
the most 
grown for market. It should be grown in rich, loamy 
compost, and will take up a considerable amount of 
water, but the fronds should not be wetted. It will 
make more rapid growth in the stove. It may also 
be grown in a cool greenhouse, and if the tempera- 
ture does not fall below 45 degs. the fronds will keep 
in good condition through the winter. If exposed to 
cold for a short 
soon as put into warmth again. 


Asplenium Nidus (the Bird’s-nest Fern) (W. T.). 


de 





—This comes from the East Indies, and though a 
tropical Fern, will succeed well under cooler treat- 
ment. It loves a moist, shady pceition, and the 


temperature should not fall much below 50 degs. In 
a favourable position the brown, woolly roots come 
to the surface, and if a little fresh Sphagnum Mcss 
is used for the surface it will assist them. As the 
roots do not go deep, plenty of drainage should he 
used. Slugs often prove very destructive; a small 
bite when the fronds are young will cause a great 
disfigurement as the fronds advance in size. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


time the fronds will become black as | 


India-rubber-plant too tall (Picus).—Make two | 


upward cuts in the stem of your plant at the height 
you would like the future plant to be. Place a small 
plug of Sphagnum-Moss or a piece of charcoal beneath 
the tongues formed by the cuts to keep them a little 
more expanded. Next hreak a flower-pot as nearly 
in the centre as you can, and secure the two halves 
together, enclosing the stem of your Ficus elastica. 


Fill the pot with peat, Moss, and turf; keep well 
watered, and when full of roots sever the stem. 
While the rooting process is going on occasionally 


make an incision in the stem below. This is to check 


the sap and induce freer rooting for support, and 
would not be necessary if your plant were not so 
large. We would not advise you to try to retain 


more than 38 feet to 4 feet of the top. 


Red-spider on Violets (Bath).—The Violet leaves 
you send us have been eaten up with red-spider. There 
is nothing so good as Quassia extract for this pest. 
This should be used at the rate of two ordinary wine- 
glasses to two or three gallons of soft water, stirring 
thoroughly before using. It will assist matters per- 
haps if in this same quantity of water you first dis- 
solve about 3 oz. of soft-soap, beating all together to 
form a lather. Of the Quassia chips you would re- 
quire about 1 |b., boiling them in an old, discarded 
saucepan until the chips sink to the bottom, subse- 
quently straining away the liquid and adding thereto 
3 oz. of soft-soap first dissolved in boiling water. 
Well beat these together, and see to it that the 
leaves are thoroughly wetted. The mixture should be 
about luke-warm when used. 
kept much too dry, we fear, at the roots, hence the 
trouble. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Cutting Laurustinus (G@. (.).—The best time to 
prune or cut back this plant is in the spring, after 
the flowers are over; then it starts into growth again 
directly, and flowers are produced more or less the 
following winter. It is rather late now, but after 





and wood are yery | 


useful for house decoration, and is largely | 


}; enemy. 


The plants are being | 





| nature, 3 


| to play amongst them. 





this rain a fresh growth would soon be made, and if 


| done at once there would be a decidedly better pro- 
| spect of plenty of bloom the winter after next than 


if left until uext spring. 

Crategus Pyracantha not fruiting (Mr. 
Allen).—'The reason of your Pyracantha not fruiting 
is that it grows too freely, hence it must be served 
as many of its relatives the Apples and Pears are 
when they produce wood rather than flowers and 
fruit. You may try root-pruning by taking out a 
trench at 4 feet from the main stem, cutting off the 


| roots as you proceed till the lowermost that extend 


outward are reached. Where the soil is of a heavy 
feet from the stem will 
the trench, but in lighter soils the roots generally 
extend for some distance, and fibres are but few. 
We should not be surprised if you find that one or 
two strong roots have followed the footing of the 
wall and travelled for some distance. The pruning 
of the top may be limited to the thinning out of any 
overcrowded branches in order to allow light and air 
If your Pyracantha is treated 
as above detailed, we think it will lead to an ample 


| display of flowers and fruit. 


FRUIT. 


Green-fiy on Apple-shoots (Walwyns).—The 
only thing you can do is to syringe the trees with 


Quassia extract and soft-soap or petroleum emul- 
sion. The fruit will certainly fall. You should also 
in the autumn, when the leaves have fallen, dress 
the trees with caustic alkali solution, to which we 


have so often referred in these pages. 

Peat-moss litter manure (M. P.).—Such manure 
is only useful as a top-dressing. In a light soil such 
as yours it will be of no value, and you ought to 
use cow-manure only with the peat-moss litter as a 
top-dressing to retain the moisture. You ean do 
nothing now with the Strawberries. You should have 
well dusted the soil between the rows before the 
plants came into bloom with a mixture of soot and 
lime. 


Stone-splitting in Mectarines (A. B.).—The 
Nectarines whch you send evidently belong to a 
variety addicted to what is known as stone-splitting. 
These faulty fruits are, as a rule, the ‘first to ripen, 
doing this prematurely. In all probability what your 
trees want is lime to assist the better formation of 
the seed shell. This you had better apply at once. 
Powdered refuse-lime is better than new, but if you 
can only procure the fresh lime give small doses at 
two or three intervals, and water in. You may have 
overcropped your tree, or the roots may have been 
dry or insufficiently fed. In any case, avoid over- 
cropping, and do not stint water, provided, of course, 
the border is thoroughly drained. Refuse-lime is a 


necessity for stone fruits, particularly in heavy 
ground. Root renovation early in the coming 


autumn with an admixture of loamy soil, to which 
lime-rubble has been freely added, is the best cure. 

Red-spider on Peach-trees (F. Canton).—Red- 
spider is one of the worst: enemies gardeners have 
to contend with, either under glass or in the open, 
and trees should be carefully watched from the com- 
mencement of the growing season. Under glass, no 
better preventives can be advised than to make sure 
the border is never on the dry side, to maintain a 
nice growing temperature suitable to the severa) 
stages of growth, and use the syringe freely. Reme- 
dial measures are to ply hose or garden-engine 
vigorously and effectually, thoroughly saturating 
every portion of the trees, keeping this up until 
there is a marked decrease in the numbers of the 
Prick the borders over lightly with a fork, 
and give a thorough soaking. As soon as the leaves 
have fallen, cut the trees clear of the trellis, and 
thoroughly clean every portion of the house—wood- 
work, glass, iron-work, wires, etc.—with some good 
insecticide. Walls should be whitewashed, and holes 
through which wires may pass cleaned out with 
paraffin. Paint the trees carefully and thoroughly 
with a mixture of the thickness of cream, composed 
of sulphur, a little soft-soap, a wineglassful of 
paraffin and sufficient clay to give the required con- 
sistency, and to enable the operator to determine 
where he has been. This should give a clean start 
for another year. It only remains to pay attention 
to the state of the border, and to watch the trees 
carefully as soon as they break for the first appear- 
ance of the enemy. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cauliflowers, grubs in (A. M.).—Your Cauli- 
flowers are probably attacked by the ‘‘ Cabbage-root- 
fly’? (Phorbia brassice). Plants that are badly in- 
fested should be at once dug up, and the holes made 
by removing them partly filled with gas-lime or with 
freshly-burnt lime or soot, so as to kill any of the 
grubs which may be left in the soil. The flies may be 
prevented from laying their eggs at the roots of the 
plants by sprinkling sand moistened with paraffin-oil 
(a teacupful of oil to a pailful of sand) round the 
plants once a week. Perhaps your plants are suffering 
from clubbing. If you will please send us some of 
the plants we can better help you. 


Diseased Onions (H. T.).—Certainly there is no | 


trace of mildew about the few Onion-plants sent, but 
the slightly gouty appearance of the stems close to 
the ground, and a certain wrinkled or contracted 
appearance in them, compel us to think that the 
trouble is caused either by cold having given a sudden 
check to growth or to something in the soil here and 
there which is offensive to Onions. The three small 
plants showed that when transplanted outdoors in 
April they were very small indeed. Seed sown under 
glass—say, in February—should produce very stout, 
strong plants, fully 8 inches in height, to put out in 
April. Did you keep the plants under glass too wet, 
and thus generate the goutiness seen? Your soil is 
very light, which is not favourable to Onion growth. 


It should be trodden very firmly. Where you sow 
Onions next August fork in a heavy dressing of 
slacked lime and soot, and do the same where the 


spring growjng or planting is made. It may be well 
to obtain an entire change of seed, if not already 
done. We gather the trouble is limited to your 
garden solely, 


| Your 
| Syringe 
| soap.——Maur.—Get the “ Art of Grafting,” 
| from 
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SHORT REPLIES. 


M. Y. Newall.—1, Any hardy-plant nurseryman can 
supply the Mossy Phlox (P. setacea); 2, Yes, but 
better suited for the rock garden; 3, You would have 
to lighten the soil, if it is very heavy.——A. Corrigan, 
—Your Peaches have what is known as ‘split 
stones.’’ See reply to ‘ A. B.,” re “* Stone-splitting 





| in Nectarines.’’-——A. B. Gaskell.—Judging from the 


leaves you send, we think there is no cause for alarm, 
but we should like to see some leaves later on.—— 
Fruit.—Judging from the branch you send, we think 


VY | that the bushes are very old and starved, and the 
be sufficient for | 


best thing would be to root them up and burn them, 
planting a fresh lot in the autumn.——S. Preston.— 
Currants have been attacked by green-fly. 
them well with Quassia extract and soft- 
Baltet, 
this office.——Riduna.—Throw away. your in- 
ferior variety of Currant, and increase the better sort 
from cuttings put in in the autumn. Currants are 
never grafted.—— Villager.—We fear that the ground 
in which the Raspberries fail is too wet, and the 
only way to get over the trouble is, if you can, to 
have it drained._—A. J. Powell.—3, Impossible to 


| Say with any certainty, but the trouble is probably 





due to the very inclement season we have had, or it 
may be that the roots have gone down into the sub- 
60il and fail to get sufficient nourishment. We should 


| recommend giving the trees a good mulch of rotten 
| manure.——Thomas Curtis.—Please send specimens of 


the two pests you inquire about, and we will do our 
best to help you.——M.—Certainly, the ground will 
get sick of the same crop year after year.——Col. 
Fetherstonhaugh. — Any hardy - plant nurseryman 
should be able to procure for you the Saxifrage you 
inquire about.——Somerset.—If jt is the true Platanus 
occidentalis, you will find this will not do any good 
in this country.——Miss H. Tindall.—Judging from 
what you say, we fear your Lilies have fallen a prey 
to the disease which has done so much harm to 
Lilies all over the country. See Teply. tos. Hates 
re ‘The Madonna Lily failing,’ in our issue of 
June 26th, page 360.-—H. M. B.—If you want a 
single, then choose Hiawatha: if a double, we should 
recommend Philadelphia Rambler.-—Allan Tims.— 
See reply to ‘‘ Amateur,” re ‘‘ Diseased Carrots,” 
page 398.——J. C. Turner.—Probably an Ephedra. 
We cannot be quite certain without flowers. Do you 
grow it under glass or outdoors?——Llan.—The green- 
fly is, no doubt, the cause of the failure of the Sweet 
Peas. Syringe them well with Quassia extract, and 
give the plants a good mulching of manure along the 
sides of the row, watering this well if the weather is 
dry. With seasonable weather, we think you will 
soon find an improvement. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Names of plants.—T. H.—1, Veronica spicata; 
2, Thalictrum flavum; 8, Thalictrum adiantifolium; 


4, Veronica rupestris.——@G. H.—1, Leycesteria 
formosa; 2, Deutzia crenata fl.-pl.; 8, Buddleia glo- 
bosa; 4, Spirea’ Douglasi.——A. J.—1, Hieracium 
aurantiacum ; 2, Polemonium cceruleum; 3, Geranium 
Endressi; 4, Whitlavia grandiflora.——N.—Kalos- 
anthes (Crassula) coccinea; 2, Campanula persicifolia ; 
3, Phacelia congesta; 4, Campanula glomerata.—— 


R. M. F.—1, Pentstemon glaucus; 2, Campanula persi- 
cifolia alba; 3, Lysimachia clethroides; 4, Geranium 
Robertianum.——F. L. M.—1, Spirea filipendula 
fl.-pl.; 2, Spireea Aruncus; 3, Galega officinalis alba; 
4, Tradescantia virginica.——A. B.—1, Elecampane 
(Inula Helenium); 2, Lychnis Viscaria; 3, Campanula 
pyramidalis; 4, Solidago Virgaurea.——F., G.—1, 
Sidaleea candida; 2, Weigela rosea; 3, The Master- 
wort (Astrantia major); 4, Achillea ptarmica fi.-p}, 
——K.—1, Streptosolen Jamesoni; 2, Celsia cretica ; 
3, Stenactis speciosa; 4, Heuchera sanguinea.—— 
L. M.—1, Buddleia globosa; 2, Leycesteria formosa ; 
3, The Maiden-hair-tree (Salisburia adiantifolia) ; 4, 





Museari comosum  monétrosum.——Tor.—1, Rose 
fallen to pieces; 2, Iris sibirica.-—A. B.—1, Achillea 
filipendula; 2, Yellow Comfrey (Symphytum  offici- 


nale); 8, Spirewa filipendula; 4, Malva sylvestris.—— 
Rev. R, Stowell.—1, Santolina incana; 2, Probably a 
Peony, but must have flowers.——Arbor.—Buddleia 
globosa. —— Margaret Fry.— Yellow flower: The 
Spanish Broom (Spartium junceum); other: Arum 
Dracunculus.——A. Richardson.—1, Anchusa _itatica 
Dropmore var.; 2, Verbascum Chaixi; 3, Centranthus 
ruber; 4, Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl.-—H. H. Whithorn, 
—Viburnum plicatum.——A. Hicks.—1, Lychnis chal- 
cedonica; 2, Salvia Horminum; 8, Sidaleeéa, must see 
in bloom; 4, Stenactis speciosa.——A. J. Powell.—1, 
Rose Bouquet d’Or; 2, Evidently a Fig.——Interestea, 
—1, Abies concolor; 2, Abies concolor, probably a 
seedling form; 3, Write .ta T. Smith, Newry.—— 
W. K. W.—1, Calandrinia umbellata; 2, Linaria 
bipartita; 3, Gilia capitata; 4, Eutoca viscida.—— 
W. Brown.—1, Asclepias curassaviea; 2, A species of 
Kalanchoe, probably K. Kirki, but the species can- 
not be determined correctly without leaves: 3, Cam- 


panula glomerata.——Fruit.—We could find no speci- 
men of plant.——Arbor.—Crategus sp.; must have 
better specimen with fresh flowers.——Thos. Minshala. 
—Clarkia elegans, Salmon Queen.——F. A. Sturge.— 


Specimens sent had fallen to pieces.——F. @, B.— 
Cannot name Veronica from the withered specimen 
you send. We must have fresh flowers.-——@eo. [zat. 
—Clematis Florida John Gould Veitch.——Mrs. Pen- 


nell, Exeter.—Dicentra eximia.——F, Tanton.—The 
Blood-flower (Hxemanthus natalensis). —— Knares- 
borough.-A form of Aspidium angulare (Shield 


Fern), 
plant. 


probably the variety lineatum, a _ British 





_ Primula Veitchi.—We observe that you mention 
in your issue of July 10th, page 387, that Primula 


Veitchi was well described ‘tas a glorified Primula 
malacoides.’”’ We wish to point out that there is no 


similarity between our P. malacoides and P. Veitchi. 
Evidently you mean our Primula Lichiangensis, which 
Is a new species, with rose-red flowers with greenish- 
yellow eye, and said to resemble somewhat Primula 
Veitchi.—BkgEs, LIMITED. 












| raising early Potatoes are 
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VEGETABLES. 


| GROWING EARLY POTATOES ON BEDS 
OF TREE-LEAVES. 
THE old method of growing a crop of Pota- 


| toes on a hot-bed made up entirely of tree- 


leaves, and without the aid of frames, with 
a view to obtaining a supply of tubers in ad- 
vance of the usual time to begin lifting them 
outdoors, has much to commend it, especially 
in a backward spring such as the past one 
proved to be. By those whose means for 
restricted, the 
method is fully appreciated, because they 
are able to command an early and excellent 
yield to succeed such as have been grown in 
frames, thus having the frames at liberty for 
other purposes at a time when those useful 
adjuncts to a garden are in most demand. 
Not a few gardeners resort to this way of 
growing the crop to come into use between 
those forced and the earliest varieties raised 
outdoors on warm borders, and many, with- 
out doubt, have been only too glad to have 
such a supply to fall back upon this season. 

Everyone cannot, of course, command an 
abundance of tree-leaves, but there are many 
instances where they can be had for the 
raking and carting, and where such is the 
ease they should be turned to account for the 
purpose named. Even after they have 
served the purpose for which in the first 
instance they are employed, the bed re- 
mains a valuable asset, inasmuch as the 
leaves will provide, when decayed, a plenti- 
ful supply of leaf-mould for a variety of 
uses. These beds should always be made up, 
if possible, in a sheltered position, and, if 
fairly moist, the leaves will generate a genial 
and lasting warmth. If, on the contrary, 
the leaves are, as is often the case, very dry, 
afew barrels of water or the hose turned on 
them will moisten the mass, and this is best 
done before building the bed. The length 
and width of the bed will be determined 
by the demand there may be for early Pota- 
toes, but a bed 20 yards in length and 4 yards 
in width will yield a daily supply for private 
consumption extending over a period of four 
weeks. The depth of the bed need not be 
more than 6 feet in height, nor should it be 
less than 3 feet, and the leaves cannot very 
well be trodden too close and firmly tcgether. 
Light loamy soil, with which a liberal quan- 
tity of leaf-mould or old potting soil has 
been mixed, forms a geod medium in which 
to plant the Potatoes, and a sufficiency of it 
must be provided to ensure a depth of 1 foot 


all over the surface of the bed. Sprouted 
tubers should be employed, and of such 


varieties as are known to mature early. In 
dry seasons watering should have careful at- 
tention, as the soil, naturally under the cir- 
cumstances, dries up. When the tops appear 
above the soil protect them at night from 
the effects of cold winds and frosts with 
long, strawy litter. As a rule, growth is very 
quick, and, owing to the haulm being fully 
exposed to the outer air from start to finish, 





there is an absence of that drawn and 
attenuated appearance so often seen in the 
haulm of forced Potatces. A. W. 





THE DANDELION AS A VEGETABLE. 
Ir may amus2 some people to find that this 
common weed of our roadsides and pastures 
is eaten as a vegetable. In the first place, 
it is largely eaten by the French peasants as 
a salad; and then Messrs. Vilmorin, of Paris, 
who are keen observers and experimenters, 
raised seedlings and selected new varieties 
of better form and blanching better than the 
common plant. The best of these is what 
they call the Thick-leaved, or Cabbaging, in 
which the size and number of the leaves are 
increased so as to make a good dense tuft or 
heart, which is easily blanched. There is 
another interesting broad-leaved early variety 
which is also remarkable for the size and 
breadth of its leaves, and, like the other, 
blanches easily, and in the process improves 
in quality. Blanching is effected by banking- 
up the soil, covering with sand, and, perhaps 
the best way of all, placing an inverted flower- 
pot over the plant after having previously 
tucked the leaves together. Long before 
blanching the plants must be thinned and the 
outer leaves removed, so that the heart only 
remains. Thus treated and sown in March 
and June, Dandelions will begin to yield in 
the autumn and throughout the winter; but 
they are best early in the spring until April, 
and then give a vegetable which is the more 
appreciated as other vegetables are so few 
at that time. 

France is so rich in salads that it would be 
hardly worth while growing the Dandelion in 
this way as a salad; but used as a vegetable, 
the blanched heads are braised or stewed 
and chopped up as an accompaniment to meat 
as the French cooks treat Endive or Lettuce, 
which we think a very good way. It adds to 
the rather scarce vegetables of a_ bitter 
favour, most of our vegetables being too 
mawkishly sweet. 








TREATMENT OF ASPARAGUS. 

A FEW words in your useful paper with regard to the 
value of the berries on Asparagus-shoots would be 
much appreciated. The shoots, even when staked, 
have a tendency to hang over beyond the beds, on 
the walks. Is it very important that they should be 
so carefully staked, as to make sure that any berries 
falling will drop on the beds?—T., Chester. 

[Staking is not practised so often as it 
should be, and yet it should be leoked upon 
as one of the most important details connected 
with the growth of Asparagus. One might go 
into numbers of gardens and find the As- 
paragus quarters somewhat neglected, the 
tops bending over. fven if not partially 
broken through, they are in such a condition 
that they cannot perform their proper func- 
tions—viz., storing the roots with nutriment 
for another season’s crop. Considering that 
Asparagus is one of the most important of 
vegetables, it is surprising that it should so 
often be left, as it were, to take care of itself, 
and yet, when the season comes round, the 





crop is eagerly looked for ; in fact, when vege- 
tables are scarce it has to prove a veritable 
sheet-anchor. Being truly herbaceous, it is 
all the more desirable that the growth be 
well eared for. No doubt there are instances 
of good Asparagus being produced annually 
where no securing of the stems is practised, 
but these are more the exception than the 
rule, and position must be greatly in their 
favour, being in this respect well sheltered 
from wind-storms. Wé have known seasons 
when the tops would have been quite free 
from injury until the summer was far ad- 
vanced, or, indeed, well into autumn, before 
any violent storms have occurred, but we can 
never tell what may happen, and it is always 
best to be well prepared. 

The process of staking is not at all difficult, 
and the time it takes is hardly worth men- 
tioning. Where the crowns are very strong 
and planted some distance apart, these should 
have a stake placed to them individually, 
taking care that the stakes are not thrust 
into the centres of the crowns. In other 
cases stout stakes may be placed at each end 
of the lines, and a few others intermediate 
down the rows, or according to the distance, 
these being for the support of long and slen- 
der rods, and to which the stems must be tied. 
Another advantage, besides the injury from 
wind-waving, is that, by being tied upright, 
direct sunshine and light reach the bottom of 
the stems. By allowing the tops to sprawl 
all over the beds, the surface is not so apt 
to dry quickly, but where the beds are pro- 
perly mulched, this is not so likely to happen. 
Not only established beds, but seedlings, 
should be seen to. It is a bad plan to let 
seedlings come up all over the bed, as these 
only rob the parent plants of all nutriment, 
For this reason, Asparagus should have the 
secds stripped off as soon as they are large 
enough to take hold of. Do not allow them 
to get large or fully grown before they are 
taken off, for in such case the injury they do 
is complete. ] 


CABBAGE LETTUCES. 
Messrs. J. VEITCH AND Sons staged, at a 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
recently, a fine collection of twenty-eight 
diversely-named varieties of Cabbage Let- 
tuces. They were all from a simultaneous 
sowing made in the open ground on April 
Qnd last. It had been hoped to present the 
collection at just two months from the sow- 
ing, but the cold nights and general low tem- 
perature greatly checked growth, and even 
though a fortnight longer had elapsed, many 
of the varieties were far from being fit for 
table, It is a curious circumstance in rela- 
tion to these forms of Lettuce that if all were 
grown by twenty persons in so many different 
districts, mest likely each would prefer one 
variety diverse from that favoured by others. 
But here, with a collection grown under 
equal conditions, and as thus presented, there 
could be no doubt that two or three out of 
so many varieties stocd out specially as best, 
if having good firm hearts and showing earli- 
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ness for use were to be regarded as essential 
features of excellence. The majority of the 
varieties were smooth-leaved and green. 
these, most certainly the best were Passion, 
ixcelsior Passion, Imperial, and 
Queen, and either of these would be highly 
commended for early use. The best of the 
smooth-leaved Brown forms was 
this being much the best of the whole coloured 
batch. ‘There were several 
leaved forms also, including Iccberg, New 
York, Continuity, and others, but these were 
all late. 
small Karly Gem, Commedore Nutt, or a few 
other well-known small early varieties, as 
these were over, and, where very ‘early, if 
small hearts are desired, then Commodore 
Nutt is hard to beat. Certainly no one wants 
to grow so many varieties, but those who do 
grow Cabbage Lettuces like to have those 
which heart in quickly and occupy little space. 
Cabbage Lettuces during the summer come 
best and most readily where sown in shallow 
drills; the plants are thinned to 6 inches 
apart, and are not transplanted. If sowings 


—though small—be made every fortnight, it is | 


a constant 
INXS 1D 


not at all difficult to maintain 
supply through the season. 





TOMATO LISTER’S PROLIFIC. 
In its day, Lister’s Prolific was undoubtedly 
one of the most productive I have ever seen, 


Of | 


of the rough- | 


Golden | 


Palatine, | 


The collection did not include the | 





| garden Peas would also. 


| Was want of water the cause? 


| such 
| opened for the purpose, and then sowing your 


seed, as this has been proved so often, not 
only in Tomatoes, but other crops also, to be 
of inestimable advantage. It crops just as 
freely outdoors, especially when planted 
against a fence, wall, or other sunny aspect. 
The uncertainty of the weather and the fre- 
quently recurring losses through disease 
attacks have made outdoor Tomato-culture 
much less popular than was the case a few 
years since; still, there is no reason for its 
suspension even now, especially if a very 
sunny position is chosen for planting. 
Nios TSE 


NOTES AND REPTIES. 


Peas failing.—This year, in February, I got out 
a trench and filled it with stable-manure, and in April 
planted W. Hurst and Gradus Peas. They looked 
very well until they came into flower, then they 
began to go yellow, and gradually died away, so that 
I only got about my seed back again. Was it owing 
to being sown on the top of the manure? Sweet 
Peas seem to like that treatment, so I thought 
May was dry, and some say 
it is a bad thing to water, as it produces mildew. 
I do not think cold 
nights were the cause. My soil is fairly light on the 
whole.—BAtTH. 

[Most certainly you did wrong in placing 


a mass of raw manure into the trench 


Peas on to it. No doubt you placed some 
soil over the manure first, but certainly, when 
the Pea-roots penetrated the manure, which 
might have lain light and thus caused root- 


Tomato Lister's Prolific. 


the plants being simply ropes of fruit from 
the soil to their extreme point. 
doubt that present-day selections owe much to 


the free-fruiting nature of the variety under | 
notice, because its growth and fruitfulness left | 


little to be desired. If there wasa fault, it bore 
too freely, the fruits failing to assume that 


bright colour which is so desirable in Toma- | 


toes. All stocks of Tomatoes seem to de- 
generate when their cultivation is continued 
in the same hands indefinitely; but given a 


. change of seed, soil, and locality, there is no 


reason why any Tomato should not continue 


to give the same satisfaction in extent and | 


quality of crop. The tendency of the age is 


to experiment with new introductions, which, | 


needless to say, are heralded with the best 


of credentials, an 7 own experie 3 | 
fe : » and my cape pe eG waste | healthy up to a few days ago, and formed tubers 


to show that in these changes of stock there | jarge énough for table. 


is sometimes material loss when comparisons 
are made between the old and new. I have 
a lingering respect for Lister’s, and will prob- 
ably grow it again. 
moment’s hesitation if dependence could be 
placed on the full colour development. It 


might be said in passing that, as our Tomato | 


crops mostly have to be grown under re- 
stricted principles, there is necessarily a 
great tax on the roots. The shape of the 
fruit, as seen in the illustration, commends 
itself to the most fastidious, hence I would 
strongly urge the necessity for a change of 


I have little | 





There would not be a | gr vel] 
| winter, and mixed with a sprinkling of soot.— M. B. 


| there through the plot. 


| 





drought, or may have been heated, they were 
injured. In preparing such a trench, which 
might have been some 15 inches to 18 inches 
deep, the manure should have been fairly de- 
cayed, and in the proportion to the soil of 
about one-fourth, and been well mixed with it. 
Before sowing seeds, the soil and manure 
should also have been moderately trodden to 
render it fairly solid, then it would neither 
heat nor lie hollow and become dry. When 
Peas suffer from drought, it is better to draw 


}a drill with a hoe each side of the row, flooding 
|it with water at least twice ; 


then, when it 
has soaked in, filling the drills, and putting 
over them a mulch of manure. ] 


Failure of Potatoes.—Kindly tell me in your 
valuable paper what has happened to enclosed 
Potato-stalks (British Queen)? They were green and 


These last few days I noticed 
and stalks rotting here and 
The soil is ordinary garden 
loam, rather light, and sloping to the south, near sea, 
and manured with small quantity of rotten seaweed, 
grass-clippings, and leaves, well turned through the 


them turning yellow 


[Your Potato-plant stems are either suffer- 


ing from rot or decay, generated by exces- | 
| foliage to ! 
| fruits, causing bad flavour, spot, and scalding. 


sive moisture about them, or they have been 
tunnelled by some small grub, which, haying 


-eaten out the pith, has led to the decay of 


The stems beneath the soil seem | it. : 
| this severe cutting takes place. 


the bark. 


| to have had all their rind or bark eaten from 
‘off them. Try heavily smothering the plants 











| space.—J. C. IF. C. 


'they are growing in very rich soil. 





about the stems, especially those showing 
decay, with fresh-slaked lime and soot. We 
can imagine from the appearance of the stems 
sent that the growth is very gross and sappy, 
and, if so, it is just in the condition to suffer 
from excessive moisture. Give the plants 
all the air you can, but specially dress them 
liberally as we have advised. ] 


Beans.—So far as I have seen in many 
directions, the Bean-crop of all,kinds is doing 
badly ; whilst the Scarlet Runners and Dwarf 


Irench Beans are moving so slowly that 


of the former there seems little prospect of 
getting pods on them until well into August. 
The Broad or Long-pod Beans are eaten up 


| with black aphis—indeed, I have seldom seen 


it worse in the driest of seasons than it now 
is. Thus it would seem as if drought or wet 
and cold alike favoured the aphis. In many 
directions these Beans are a complete failure. 
As to the Runners, the plants seem to be 
exceptionally weak and late. It is certain 
that cold and heavy rains, with cold nights, 
do not suit them. Dwarf French Beans not 
only move slowly, but are much infested with 
green-fly. Onions, too, seem to grow slowly ; 
whilst Cabbages and Cauliflowers are very 
clean and good. I have never seen better 
Turnips in July than this season, Carrots, 
too, are doing very well; and Potatoes look 
wonderfully well. But unless we soon get 
warmth we shall not have a 
good vegetable season.—D. 


Spring Lettuces. — The 
past winter had a bad effect, 
on plants that were in the 
open. A friend of mine, who 
grows for market, trenched 
in the autumn a piece of 
land in a sheltered spot, 
throwing it into ridges. On 
these he planted Stansted 
Park and Hick’s hardy Cos. 
Of the former very few were 
killed, but of the other 50 per 
cent. perished. The main 
thing in autumn is to strive 
to have the plants not too 
large, or they suffer from 
frost. It is worthy of note 
how much faster plants grow 
that have been wintered 
under cover, and not allowed 
to get stunted. I sowed 
several kinds early in the 
year in boxes, among them 
Tom Thumb. ‘These were 
pricked out into boxes when 
large enough, and when the 
days got warm they were 
planted out in a_ sheltered 
spot, with plenty of food 
near their roots, planting 
them only 6 inches apart 
each way. With plenty of 
feod near their roots, planting them only 
6 inches apart each way. With plenty of 
moisture, it is astonishing how fast they grow, 
being ready for use a long time before kinds 
wintered in the open. Although this is a 
small kind, I haye been impressed with its 
value for market, so many coming off a small 





Tomatoes not setting.—The large-fruiting 


kinds do not always sét freely, especially if 
In such 
eases a soaking of lime-water will be useful. 
Give them a firm root-run of loam, with very 
litthe manure. Ventilate freely night and 
day at this season. Tapping the stems with 
a padded stick will be useful in scattering 
the pollen. Sometimes dryness at the roots 
prevents setting. Sunrise is a good setter. 
T never knew it to fail. Early Dawn, a small- 
fruited variety, sets wel).—H. 

Tomatces scalded (Sandhutton).—The yellow 
spots on your Tomatoes are due to scalding, which 
is caused when the fruits are in the morning damp 
with moisture, because the house has been shut up 
close, and the gun scalds them before they are dry. 
Scalding, too, may, to a great extent, be caused by 
the plan of cutting away the foliage, which one often 
Rich food is often given in excess, and without 
absorb such food it is forced into ei 

e 
do not denude other plants of their leaves in the 
same way as one often sees the Tomato treated, and 
it is impossible to prevent the fruits scalding when 
The smooth varie- 
ties scald much sooner than the corrugated kinds, 
the skin being, probably, more sensitive, 


sees. 
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at Leonardslea, a fine showy plant. All who} Compton, at Fulham, five years later. Dur- 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


AZGLE SEPIARIA 
(Syn. CITRUS TRIFOLIATA). 
Tuts hardy plant of the Citrus race is a much 
better thing than I ever expected it to be. 
It is quite hardy, and has not taken the 
least notice of the late severities. Old 


A flowering shoot of Atgle 


plants of it flower and fruit freely, and are 
effective, indeed, in the spring garden, They 
say the Japanese make fences of it, and I 
doubt if there could be a better thing for that 
purpose. I have a number of young ones 
destined to take a place in a fence some day. 
but to see the beauty of it as a garden plant 
they must be rather old plants. The best I 
ever saw was in Sir Edmund Loder’s garden 


care for spring 
it a good place 
rewarded with 
bloom. 


flowering shrubs should give 
in good soil, and they will be 
a very striking and distinct 





THE TULIP-TREE 
(LIRIODENDRON TULIPIFERUM). 
A GREAT deal of interest centres round this 








sepiaria (syn. Citrus trifoliata). 


tree, for it is one of the stateliest hardy 
exotie trees we possess, and its flowers are 
peculiarly interesting. Numerous large 
examples are to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of London, where it thrives well even in 
smoky districts. Some of these old speci- 
mens are doubtless of great age. The exact 
date of its introduction is given as 1663, and 
it is said to have been cultivated by Bishop 











ing the early years of its life in this country, 
we learn that it was cultivated as a pot- 
plant, and one of the earliest plants to be 
tried in the open was in the Earl of Peter- 
borough’s garden at Parson’s Green. This 
plant grew so well that pot-culture was soon 
given up. It is a native of the United States. 
For more than three centuries it was con- 
sidered to be the only species, and the genus 
was thought to belong exclusively to the New 
World. Recent explorations in China, how- 
ever, have added a second specics, L. 
chinense, to the genus, Mr. Wilson having 
introduced good seeds to the nursery of 
Messrs. Veitch, of Coombe Wood. 

The American species is said to form, in its 
native habitat, a fine tree, 120 feet to 
140 feet in height, with a trunk girth at 
5 feet above the ground of 20 feet to 22 feet. 
Under cultivation in this country it attains a 
height of quite 80 feet to 110 feet, with a 
trunk of large dimensions. The timber is 
largely used in America for a variety of pur- 
poses, being smooth and fine-grained, and tak- 
ing a good polish. In gardens two forms 
appear to exist. One forms a tall, somewhat 
narrow tree when young, something like a 
clean-grown American Ash in habit, and the 
other forms a round-headed tree of less-rapid 
growth. The leav-s are three-lobed, orna- 
mental, and peculiar by reason of their trun- 
cate apex. Previous to falling in autumn 
they assume a golden hue. The flowers are 
bell-shaped, green and yellow in colour, and 
borne in abundance during July. 

Several distinct varieties are now culti- 
vated, of which fastigiata, with the habit of 
a Lombardy Poplar; aureo-marginata, with 
golden variegated leaves ; integrifolia, pecu- 
liar by reason of the absence of leaf-lobes ; 
and contorta, with twisted branches, are the 
most important. The Tulip-tree likes light 
loam on a well-drained subsoil. It is being 
tried in some places with success as a street 
tree. : D. 





ST. DABEOC’S HEATH 
(DABGCIA POLIFOLIA). 


ALTHOUGH known respectively as St. Dabeoc’s 
Heath and the Irish Heath, this plant is not 
included among the Ericas, the genus to 
which the true Heaths belong, but itself 
forms a small genus of a single species—+.e., 
Dabeecia polifolia. The name.of Irish Heath 
is given on account of its being found wild in 
certain parts of that country, notably Conne- 
mara and Mayo. It is also widely distributed 
through the West of France, Spain, Portugal, 
and the Azores, where it is found in peaty or 
boggy ground. Under cultivation it is one of 
the most important, carpeting shrubs we 
possess, being of neat growth, and a profuse 
and prolonged flowerer. It is readily dis- 
tinguished from the true Heaths by 
its larger, wider leaves, and urn-shaped 
flowers. The flowers are ‘borne in a pendulous 
manner on long, upright racemes, the earlier 
ones appearing during May and June. After 
this crop of flowers is over, a few racemes 
only appear for a period of a month or so, 
after which a brilliant display of bloom is 
produced, which lasts well on into autumn. 
The colour of the flowers of the type is red- 
dish-purple, but there are varieties with deep- 
red flowers, white flowers, and white and 
purple flowers on the same raceme. 
Although old plants, 11 feet to 2 feet high, 
may sometimes be met with, the plant is more 
frequently seen from 6 inches to 9 inches in 
height, whilst there is a dwarf-growing form, 
called pygmeea, which, when mature, scarcely 
reaches a height of 6 inches. To keep the 
plants in good condition they ought to be 
gone over as soon as the flowers fade and all 
the old bloom-heads removed close to the 
growth, This keeps the plants compact, and 
allows of healthy growth the succeeding season. 
Although small patches in the front of a 


shrubbery look pretty, the way to grow this 


plant so that the best possible results are ob- 
tained is to plant it in large expanses of irre- 
cular outline, with here and there a rare tree 
or shrub to relieve the flatness. Though 
naturally a peat-loving shrub, it succeeds 
well in loamy soil provided a great deal of 
lime is not present. Thick planting should 
be avoided, as it spreads rapidly, and at 
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planting a space of quite 2 feet may be 
allowed between each. Though in some 
places layering as a means of propagation is 
practised, better results are obtained from 
cuttings and seeds. Wie. 





SHRUBS TO FLOWER IN SEPTEMBER 
AND OCTOBER. 

PLEASE give me the names of shrub3 that flower in 

September and October.—M., Naas, Kildare. 

OF shrubs that flower during the months of 

September and October the following may 

be especially mentioned :— 

HIBISCUS SYRIACUS, also known as Althea 
frutex. Of this shrubby member of the 
Mallow family there are many varieties both 
single and double, whose flowers vary in 
colour from white to deep red or purple. 
The single-flowered forms, however, are more 
pleasing than the double ones, <A striking 
variety is Coeleste, with large, single, bluish 
flowers. 

CEANOTHUS.—Many of the hybrid forms of 
Ceanothus will continue to bloom till the end 
of September, or even longer, provided the 
weather be open. The old Gloire de Ver- 
sailles, with light blue flowers, is the best of 
that tint, and of deep blues, Indigo is the 
best. Of pinks, Marie Simon and Albert 
Pettit are both geod. 

CARYOPTERIS MASTACANTHUS on _ light, 
warm soils forms a free-growing, much- 
branched shrub, whose bright lavender-blue 
flowers are closely packed around the upper 
parts of the shoots. 

INDIGOFERA GERARDIANA begins to bloom 
in August, but, as a rule, it keeps on till at 
least the end of September. It dies nearly to 
the ground during the winter, and forms a 
mass of spreading branches which are clothed 
with prettily-divided leaves. The racemes 
of rosy-pink flowers are abundantly pro- 
duced. 

LESPEDEZA SIEBOLDI, also known as Des- 
modium penduliflorum, like the preceding, is 
a member of the Leguminous or Pea-flowered 
family. It, too, dies down during the winter 
and breaks out from near the ground-level. 
When developed the shoots are slender, wand- 
like, and gracefully disposed. They reach a 
height of 5 feet to 6 feet, and are rather 
thinly clothed with trifoliate leaves. The 
flowers, borne in crowded racemes towards 
the points of the shoots, are of a bright rosy- 
purple colour. As a rule, September is well 
advanced before this is at its best. 

ARALIA SPINOSA flowers during the latter 
part of August and in September. It is quite 
unlike any other subject, reaching as it does 
a height of ten to a dozen feet. The large, 
compound leaves are very striking, and the 
huge branching panicles of small white 
flowers form a noteworthy feature. 

SPIRHAS.—Several of the shrubby Spirzas 
will flower more or less into the months of 
September and October. The best for the 
purpose are Spirea Douglasi, that reaches a 
height of 6 feet, and bears spikes of rose- 
coloured flowers, and the white variety of 
Spiréea japonica (S. callosa of gardens), that 
attains a height of about a yard, and will 
sometimes flower till November. 

CLERODENDRON TRICHOTOMUM is a large 
shrub or small tree, with compound panicles 
of white blossoms. Each flower protrudes 
from an inflated red calyx, which affords a 
marked contrast in colour to the white flower. 
This feature also occurs in some of the tender 
species of Clerodendron. 

HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA.— 
A very valuable Hydrangea and one that is 
exceedingly popular either for growing in 
pots or for planting in the open ground. Its 
large pyramidal-shaped heads of creamy-white 
flowers become suffused with a reddish tinge 
before they are past. September sees this in 
good condition. 

EscALLONIAS.—A succession of the bright- 
coloured blossoms of several of the Escal- 
lonias is, where they are favourably situated, 
kept up till late in the season. 

HyPEeRIcuMs.—Though most of these begin 
flowering in August, they keep on for some 
time. One of the best of the dwarf kinds is 
H. Moserianum, and of the larger growers, 
H. oblongifolium (syn. H. Hookerfanum) is a 
very striking shrub. 








ULEX NANuS.—This, the dwarf Furze which 
reaches a height of 2 feet to 8 feet, will con- 
tinue to flower throughout the autumn 
months. 

ARBUTUS UNEDO (Strawberry - tree). — 
Though it will attain a height of 20 feet, it 
will flower when considerably smaller than | 
this. The drooping spikes of waxy white 
flowers are borne throughout the autumn. 
There is a variety, Croomei, which has the 
exterior of the flowers reddish. 

DAPHNE MEZEREUM GRANDIFLORUM OR 
AUTUMNALE is a form of this beautiful 
Daphne which will often begin to flower in | 
October and continue till the spring. 

HAMAMELIS VIRGINICIA (Witch Hazel).— 
The latter part of October often ses this 
producing its curious starry, yellowish blos- 
soms. It is, however, much less showy than 
the Asiatic species of the genus. 

LEYCESTERIA FORMOSA,.—A_ loose-growing 
sub-evergreen shrub having drooping racemes 
of flowers borne throughout the autumn 
months. The purplish bracts which subtend 
the blossoms form a notable feature. 

TAMARIX PALLASI ROSEA.—A delightful | 
member of the Tamarisk family, that in | 
August and September bears a profusion of | 
feathery blossoms of a bright rcse colour. 

CLETHRA ALNIFOLIA.—A member of the 
Heath family, needs a cool, moist spot, 
and when in good condition bears in great 
profusion its spikes of white blossoms. As 
a bush 5 feet to 6 feet in height this is seen 
at its best in September. 

VERONICAS.—In favoured districts many of 
the garden varieties of Veronica form delight- 
ful autumn-flowering shrubs. 

SPARTIUM JUNCEUM (Spanish Broom).—This 
continuous-flowering member of the Broom 
family is an object of considerable bzauty 
throughout the latter part of the summer and 
well on into the autumn months. The large, 
golden Pea-shaped blossoms are very striking. 

HeEAtTHS.—A great many members of the 
Heath family flower during the months of 
September and October. Even the Grey 
Heath (Erica cinerea), which commences to 
bloom about midsummer, still produces some 
blossoms, while Hrica ciliaris, Erica vagans, 
and Erica vulgaris, the Ling or Heather, 
with its numerous varieties, are well known 
for their grand autumnal effect. 

DABGCIA POLIFOLIA, another Heath-like 
plant with unusually large bells, will flower 
till frosts set in. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Berberis aristata.—Mr. T. Smith, of Datsy 
Hill Nursery, Newry, kindly sends us sprays 
of Berberis aristata, hung with golden 
chains of very pretty flowers. It is a valu- 
able late-flowering kind, of which all who care 
for hardy shrubs should plant a small group 
in autumn, 

Spirza Henryi.—This new Chinese Spiraea 
promises to be a valuable addition, on ac- 
count of its blooming so late for a species of 
the spring-flowering group, its flowers appear- 
ing about the middle of June, when all the 
other hardy Spirzas of this group are over. 
The white, flat flower-clusters are produced 
in great abundance along the spreading 
branches of the previous year as in the other 
species of this particular group, while in the 
summer-flowering Spireeas, the flowers appear 
at the end of the usually. wand-like shoots, 
which gives them an entirely different, and, 
as arule, less graceful habit. Spireea Henryi 
is a compact shrub, 8 feet or more in height, 
with upright stems and spreading branches, 
clothed with neat, bright-green foliage, the 
leaves being about an inch long cr a little 
longer, and oval to oblong in outline, with a 
few teeth toward the apex. The white flowers 
appear in flat clusters about 2 inches in dia- 
meter along the whole length of last year’s 
branches.—ALFRED REHDER, in //Zcrticulture. 


Fremontia califernica. —This beautiful 
Californian shrub or tree, alluded to by 
“KE. J.,” page 393, has this season flowered 
with great freedom at Kew, where there is a 
specimen about a dozen feet in height planted 
in a sheltered corner formed by the Tem- 
perate House. During a visit there in the 





first week of July it was very attractive by 
reason of its numerous expanded blossoms, | 


while a number of unopened buds promised 
well for a further continuance of the display, 
The whole of the prominent features of this 
Fremontia are so ably dealt with in the 
article in question that nothing more remains 
to be said on this point. It was first dis- 
covered during Colonel Fremont’s adyen- 
turous expedition to the Rocky Mountains 
in 1846, and bears the name of that dis- 
tinguished officer. In this country it first 
flowered in the gardens of the Royal Herti- 
cultural Society in 1854. That specimen re- 
mained unique for many years, as all attempts 
at propagation failed. Seed was, however, 
subsequently sent home from California by 
William Lobb, and the plants raised there- 
from were afterwards distributed by Messrs. 
Veitch.—X,, ~ 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 


THESE plants are fast becoming well estab- 
lished in their flowering pots, and during hot 
weather require a large amount of attenticn 
in regard to watering. I find it necessary to 


go through the collection at least twice a day; 


then those plants not quite ready for a supply 
in the morning may be seen to at a second 
visit. Bad health is cartain to follow want 
of care an this phase of the work, and it is as 
easy to throw a plant into the state named by 
giving it too much water as it is by allowing 
it to get dry. ‘The Chrysanthemum in full 
erowth is a moisture-loving subject, but 
through firm potting, so cften advised, a con- 
siderable time, even in the hottest weather, 
will often elapse between a soaking and the 
want of another. The natural colour of the 
loamy soil makes the surface look dry when 
all is well below; therefore, it is wise to 
examine a plant, if at all doubtful, either by 
rapping on the side of the pot with the 
knuckles, or lifting the pot to feel if it be 


|light or heavy, before the water is given. 
|It is astonishing, however, how quickly an 


observant man will go through, say, 500 
plants. By intuition he will take the growth 
of the plant as a guide, and a strong one will 
get what it wants, the supply being dimi- 
nished in the case of the weaker-rcoted ones. 
I do not believe in giving any manure-water 
till the pots are well filled with reots. I am 
certain that a very large number of Chrysan- 
themum plants are over-fed with manures, 
producing stout and strong, but sappy growth, 
which cannot get thoroughly matured, and in 
the end flowers are borne devoid cf depth and 
substance, and become an easy prey to the 
well-known disease, damping. An idea pre- 
vails among those who start to cultivate the 
Chrysanthemum for highly-developed blooms 
that the first consideration is large stems and 
leaves ; hence it is so much easier to give 
too much than too little of stimulating fer- 
tilisers. The incuryed sorts will not do on 
this high plant food, it being only the mest 
robust of the Japanese kinds that will at all 
respond to their use. . 

The summer quarters should be as open 
and high as possible, and if the plants be 
placed in single lines around garden paths 
they may be stood almost pot to pot. Good 
stout posts may be placed at intervals, and 
wire stretched to fasten each stick to wher2 
cingle-stemmed plants are grown, loosely 
tying each of the shoots that are saved for 
specimen blooms. JI favour loose rather than 
rigid tying, for the shoots are less likely to 
be broken if they give with the wind, and this 
swaying to and fro helps to ripen the stems 
and leaves. Pinch away all lateral growths, 
and also the suckers at the base of the stems. 
After the end of the month discentinue top- 
ping the shoots of bush plants. Many grcwers 
practise top-dressing with soil similar to that 
in which the plants are potted. The great 
objection I have to the plan is that watering 
becomes so much more difficult, and the lower 
portion of the ball of earth may be dry, 
although the surface looks moist. Neverthe- 
less, top-dressing greatly encourages surface 
roots, which appear to me mest necessary 
later on, when the flower-buds are swelling. 
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ROSES. Be storms, and for this reason many grow | namely, Mme. Fanny de Forest—a lovely 
rhs. pAmeLy pon standards. Rose, and one of the best whites grown. 
‘rau Karl Druschki makes a grand pillar | Purity, Mrs. Chandler, a white sport f 
= < (eo 4 oH sf | re t t t Nara Ss. ‘ E ; t 3 Spor ) oO 
FRAU KARL DRUSC HKI ON A WALL. | Rose, and looks well so grown among beds of | that fine Rose, Mrs. Paul, and Nova Zembla, 
WE frequently find old terrace walls that dwarf plants of a contrasting crimson colour, | the fine white sport of Conrad IF. Meyer. 
adorn many an English home covered with such as Liberty, Richmond, or General | Other good white Rugosa forms would be 
very unsuitable and often ugly climbing | MacArthur. All who have visited Kew have | Blanc Double de Courbet and the single 
plants, and sometimes they are not even | doubtless seen the fine bed of this Rose which | white, which will also give a touch of colour 


eovered at all. If a thought were but given 
to the beauty it is possible to get by plant- 
ing such walls with Roses, surely we should 
find them more frequently utilised. Espe- 


cially would I recommend some of the Roses | 


having quality of blossom, as they are 
brought into greater prominence upon these 


low walls than when a house-wall is so/e 
decorated. The illustration furnishes an 
example of what may be accomplished by 


planting the popular Frau Karl Druschki, 
Here we may see it bearing numbers of its 
peerless blooms, that only need the one gift | 
of fragrance to make this the loveliest Rose 


it yields a 
blossoms treated 


each 
its 


is pegged down 
lovely mass of 
like this. 
White-flowered climbing Reses are always 
valued, especially upon red or dark-coloured 


season, 
snowy 


walls. Who does not love that best of all 
white climbers, Mme. Alfred Carriére, which, 
even in the «< varly June days, will give us’ its 


wonderfully sweet flowers, and continue the 


supply until Christmas if the weather be 
favourable. <A deliciously fragrant old Rose 
is Climbing Devoniensis, whose fresh-tunted 


This 


tab- 


white blossoms are exquisitely formed. 
Rose is a very shy bloomer until well es 








Itose Frau Karl 


grown. There was much fuss made 
short time ago over the 
Frau Karl Druschki, but I think one may 
ebtain all the vigour one desires by planting 
the ordinary form. ‘If there was any ten- 
dency to climb in the original plants, 
scemed to revert to the ordinary form when 
propagated, and I know for a fact that out 


of a large number budded from the 


some 





form, the whole reverted to the ordinary 
type, which surely is aufficiéntly vizorous. If 
one wishes a Rose for wall or pillar, select 


plants on Brier (for it is a failure on Manetti), 
with long, willowy growths as far as possible. 


Do not have those plants with shoots as 
‘stout as a walking-stick. They are rarely 
Satisfactory. Plant out in well- prepared soil, 


and at pruning-time leave the Brewis fully 
3 feet to 4 feet long. Young shoots the second 
“year may be trained out their full length, 
and they will blossom all over. The advan- 
tage of having this Rose upon a wall is that 
the blooms are preserved from being injured 


so-called Climbing 


they | 
las I 


climbing | 


lished, then, if properly handled, it will 
flower well. The growths must not be pruned 
very much, and leave the lateral growths « 
good length. ‘This Rese needs a very large 
amount of space, aida it should even be 


allowed to rise above the wall and droop over, 
saw one this spring in the county of its 
Devonshire. Climbing  Kaiserin 
Victoria, Climbing Niphetos, and 
are superb wall Roses, that are 
or nearly so. They need a 
A lovely Rose, not nearly 
to be, is Mme. 
am- 
and the 
arieties of 


birth, 

Augusta 
Lamarque 
white in colour, 
good, warm wall. 
grown so much as it deserves 
Jules Siegfried. Its huge bunches of cre 
white blossoms are very beautiful, 
growth is very hardy and free. V 
white Roses for terrace-walls, such as the one 
portrayed, could embrace such as 
Lyonnaise, Irish Beauty, and Simplicity, the 
two latter charming single white varieties of 


Gloire | 


}is a lovely select 








a perpetual-flowering habit. For a very ex- 
posed terrace wall I could recommend the | 
following excellent white or whitish sorts 


by its huge clusters of scarlet fruit. If there 
be a wall or bank upon which it is desired to 


plant a Rose to creep over, then Rugosa 
repens alba is the one for the purpose. It 
sometimes happens that there are arches 


which it is desired to clothe with white Roses 
to preserve the scheme of colour adopted for 
the terrace wails. Should this be so, there 
tion to be made from: White 
Dorothy, Gruss an Zabern, Mme. d’Arblay, 
Iélicité-Perpétue, and Bennett's Seedling. 
These can be had in huge bushes should they 
not be required for climbing or rambling. A 
large bush of the last, measured last year 





Druschki on a low wall at Gunnersbury House, Acton, W. 


when in full bloom, was fully $0 feet in cir- 
cumference. 
We are promised a fine white rambler in 


Mrs. L. Dewhurst, a white sport of Lady Gay, 
and also in Milky W ay, a large, pure white 
Wichuraiana Rose, which the raiser of Hia- 
watha, Lady Gay, ia. sending us this 
year. Messrs. Spooner and Sons, of W oking, 
exhibited at the National Rose Society re- 
cently a white rambler, and very fragrant, 
which they have named Pure Gem, a 
between Dorothy Perkins and Queen Mab. I 
liked the look of this Rose’ very much. It is 
double, and, being fragrant, is very valuable. 

I would advise anyone who has a nice, low 
south wall to plant against it the charming 
white Macartney. It will yield its milk- 
white, golden- centred blessoms almost into 
October, and its foliage always worth 
looking at. OSA, 


is 


Cross 


is 


Rosa lucida.—To those who are not de- 
yoted to the garden Rose to the exclusion of 
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the many beautiful species, the pretty Rosa 
lucida may well be recommended. It is an 
exquisite little plant, with shining foliage, 
and prettily-coloured branches and_ prickles. 
In autumn the leaves pass off through a 
wonderfully fine range of colouring, and at 
no time of the year is this little Rose finer 
than then. The flowers, which are of a good 
red, are but small, but are pretty enough in 
themselves. There is an old, and at one time 
favourite, double variety, with button-like 
flowers, known as R. lucida flore-pleno, called 
in gardens Rose Buttons. This is a dainty 
little plant, with all the other charms of the 
single form, but the blcoms are more lasting. 
The plant is only said to grow from 1 foot to 
2 feet high, but it will reach nearly 3 feet in 
some soils. It is an excellent thing for the 
better parts of the wild garden, and is not 
out of place in the garden itself, especially 
where a feature is made of the wild and un- 
tutored Roses. It is a native of North 
America.—S. A. 


THE ROSE IN THE GARDEN. 

ALL the rich material available to-day among 
the various groups of the Rose would lead 
one to suppose that no garden could be any- 
thing but a lovely spot. But, unfortunately, 
it is not always what it might be. We see 
fashion so slavishly followed that many 
grand things are neglected. By fashion I 
mean the extensive planting of Hybrid Tea 
Roses. I yield to no one in my admiration 
for this splendid group, and a number of 
them are really grand garden plants, but, un- 
fortunately, quite a number are very indif- 
ferent growers, although producing magnifi- 
cent individual blooms. 

What I desire to advocate is a more general 
planting of the freer-growing Roses that may 
be treated more like flowering shrubs, root- 
ing out from our gardens a number of the 
uninteresting things, such as the Privets, 
Snowberries, Elders, and such like, to make 
room for these more worthy objects. 

I have in my garden a plant of Conrad F. 
Meyer, which has only been planted a year 
or two, and it is bearing now nearly one 
hundred buds and blossoms, a grand picture 
of healthy vigour. This plant has had very 
little pruning, for it is one of those sorts 
that spurn the knife. There are numbers of 
Roses of like vigour and habit among the 
Hybrid Perpetual group, and also among the 
true Tea Roses, and also the delightful 
Chinas. I fear we shall never see Rose- 
bushes develop as they are capable of doing 
until we can get into a way of producing 
them on their own roots. It is really mar- 
vellous the difference in appearance. Whilst 
in the budded plants we have too often a 
stunted, unhealthy-looking plant, one of the 
same sort on its own roots will be the em- 
bodiment of all that is vigorous and sturdy. 
Those glorious Tea Roses of the Papa Gon- 
tier, Corallina, and G. Nabonnand type grow- 
ing on their own roots are a revelation to 
those who only have seen them as budded 
plants on the Brier. Then take the beautiful 
tambler type, the Wichuraiana, multiflora, 
Evergreen, and Ayrshire, and such like, and 
see what they can do when on their own 
roots. We could have hedges, groups on tree- 
stumps, huge individual bushes and such 
like features a perfect picture of floral love- 
liness. We need to introduce more of the 
Rugosa tribe into our gardens, also the lovely 
Briers, both those raised by Lord Penzance, 
and also the charming yellows and coppery- 
reds in the Austrian Briers. 

I wish I could see in more gardens what I 
saw in a lovely Devonshire garden this spring, 
that is huge isolated shrubs of the vigorous- 
growing Tea Roses, such as Reine Marie Pia, 
Francois Crousse, Lady Waterlow, etc., that 
had been afforded plenty of space for a free 
development, planted, not in straight, formal 
lines, but interspersed here and there among 
the Syringas, Philadelphuses, Viburnums, 
Rhododendrons, etc., huge bushes of Mme. 
Laurette Messimy that would have delighted 
the author of ‘Elizabeth in her German 
Garden,’’ who waxed so eloquent over this 
beautiful Rose and others of similar 
character. I should not for one moment wish 
to decry the system of planting Roses, espe- 
cially where they are planted in beds of a 
eclour in soil well prepared so that their 





growth is vigorous; but what I should like 
to see more of would be beds of really 
vigorous semi-shrubs that bespeak a more 
rational system of pruning, and also a freer 
planting of these Roses on their own roots 
where they are obtainable as such. It is all 
nonsense to say these decorative Roses will 
not strike. Nothing is easier to root, and if 
they are somewhat slower at first, they soon 
overtake the budded plants. If one considers 
that it takes three years from the insertion 
of a Brier cutting until it is sold as a maiden- 
budded Rose-plant, it may readily be 
imagined that a Rose-cutting in three years 
will be nearly as large. I have frequently 
seen in cottagers’ gardens plants of La 
France, etc., grown, as they have told me, 


from slips, that I have really coveted, 
SO vigorous were they. If we could 


but induce our nurserymen to “‘go in’’ for 
more own-root plants, we should find our 
gardens in a few years devoid of those 
blemishes that now too frequently mar them 
by the sight cf puny bushes, dwindling each 
year, and a prey to every insect pest the Rose 
is heir to. 

I believe in time we shall also be able to 
dispens9 with the stumpy-growing Hybrid 
Teas of the Mildred Grant and White Lady 
sections, for most of the grand introductions 
of recent years, especially those splendid 
varieties from the Emerald Isle, have a lusty 
vigour about them really gladdening to one’s 
heart. A beautiful Rose of a vigorous growth 
is not surpassed as a garden plant. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Damaged Rose-shoots.—Can you tell me what 
creature nibbles the shoots enclosed, and the remedy? 
I have searched by night with a lantern and can- 
not find the pest.—INVALID. 

[We believe the injury is caused by the 
little slug-worm. If you have the bushes 
well syringed with Hellebore-wash, it will 
check it. Take 1 oz. of fresh-ground Helle- 
bore, 2 ozs. of flour, 3 gallons of water. The 
Hellebore and flour are mixed together with 
a little water, and then mixed with the rest 
of the three gallons. It must be constantly 
stirred, and used as a fine spray]. 

Roses (H.T.) for standards and bushes.—I 
am planning alterations in my Roses for the autumn. 
Would you kindly give me a list of what you consider 
the absolutely. best dozen H.T.’s for standards and 
bushes—good growers, rot subject to mildew, and 
fairly full and free-flowering? I cannot attend the 


shows, being an invalid, and catalogues are not alto- 
gether to be depended on.—INVALID. 


[For standards we can recommend the fol- 
lowing : —Admiral Dewey, Caroline Testout, 
Ards Rover, Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
Gruss an Teplitz, Florence Pemberton, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Richmond, John Ruskin, 
Mme. Ravary, Grace Darling, and Mme. 
Wagram. For bushes you will find the fol- 
lowing first-rate:—Amateur Teyssier, Far- 
benkonigin, General MacArthur, Joseph Hill, 
Lady Ashtown, Mme. Edmée Metz, Mme. 
Jules Grolez, Mme. Maurice de Luze, Prince 
de Bulgarie, Earl of Warwick, Laurent Carle, 
and George Laing Paul.] 

Rosa rubrifolia.—Although its flowers are 
not of much consequence from a gardening 
standpoint, Rosa rubrifolia seems destined to 
have a long future before it now that climb- 
ing Ross are increasingly popular. Not by 
any means new, it is yet only to be met with 
in few private gardens, but there it is usually 
appreciated for the effect of its coloured 
foliage. As a wall Rose, it is excellent, soon 
covering a good space; while, although it has 
been little employed for this purpose, it 
makes a pleasing low pillar, and one which 
will be appreciated when the majority of 
pillar Roses are out of bloom. Its virtues lie 
in the foliage, which is of a striking colour, 
almost plum-purple in its colouration. As an 
arbour plant it is also pleasing, as the light 
shining through the leaves on a bright and 
sunny day shows many different tints in the 
leaf-colouring. We have, indeed, few plants 
of a shrubby character which approach to this 
Rose in its glaucous, plum-coloured leaves, 
which can only be called ‘“‘rubrifolia’’ with 
truth at a certain stage of their existence. 
The wood is red, and the blooms of a pale 
shade of the same colour. It seems to me to 
be very hardy, and I have cultivated it for 
years without its suffering from our winters, 
even in a severe season when some other Roses 
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were injured. Its height is given as 6 feet, 
but on a wall or a pillar it will grow con. 
siderably higher. —Ess. 


A fine W. A. Richardson Rose-tree.—I am en. 
closing a photo of a Rose-tree in my garden, a 
William Allen Richardson, which had 433 buds upon 
it this summer. The head is 5 feet 3 inches across,— 
FREDK. BLISS, Holmwood, Brentwood. [Many thanks, 
but sorry to say the photograph is quite impossible 
of reproduction.—Ep.] 





FERNS. 


MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS FOR CUTTING. 
WHERE there is any great demand for cut 
fronds of these Ferns, the earlier-started 
plants will, no doubt, have been -run upon 
somewhat hard from the time their fronds 
were fit for use. It will do these plants good 
if they are kept quite cool and comparatively 
dry at the root for a time, only just sufficient 
water being given them to prevent actual suf- 
fering. Whilst this is being done, all the 
shabby fronds may with advantage be cut off; 
in fact, when the plants are quite dry at the 
roots, it will not do them any harm to cut off 
ali the fronds that have been left, although 
thinning out would be safer where the plants 
are at all overpotted. These plants, after a 
few weeks’ rest, will again start into good 
growth, and perfect a crop of most useful 
fronds for the winter season. It will not be 
advisable to repot any plants from such a 
stock now, as this would rather tend towards 
a soft growth—in fact, Maiden-hair Ferns are 
frequently far too much overpotted when this 
object of a cut supply is the chief and all- 
important point. When sufficient rest has 
been allowed them, the plants should be given 
a fair amount of warmth, but not with too 
much moisture in the atmosphere. A pit, for 
instanee, from which a crop of Melons has 
been taken, would be a good position; here 
they would be tolerably near the glass, with 
probably the chance of a slight amount of 
fire-heat if needed. The all-important mat- 
ter, however, is to secure a hard growth; this 
is best done by free exposure to light, with a 
liberal amount of ventilation, and, as before 
advised, not too much moisture. When the 
growth becomes free and plentiful, then it 
must be seen to that they do not suffer at the 
roots from want of water. In the case of a 
stock which has not been run upon hard, and 
which has been grown on in the usual way, 
without early starting into growth, the fronds 
will now be well hardened, and in good con- 
dition for cutting. These plants will con- 
tinue to grow for a long time to come, thus 
forming a good succession of fronds. As in 
the case of the others, too much shading is 4 
great mistake ; this, combined with a moist 
atmosphere, produces large pinne, with 
fronds also that are frequently much too large 
for use, whilst they never last nearly so long 
as the smaller ones when cut. Plants grown 
in this way might, it is true, be considered 
to be well developed; but this is what is not 
required from a practical point of view; be- 
sides, light-coloured fronds are always the 
most sought after as being the most effective. 
These can only be had when the plants are 
not treated too well. Another point which 
is by some growers overlooked is that of the 
soil ; if too much reliance is placed upon peat, 
there will always be a tendency towards vigor- 
ous growth. On the other hand, by using 
a light, fibrous loam or heavier loam that is 
corrected by the addition of a little peat, the 
results will be found far more satisfactory. 
have previously alluded to keeping the plants 
in a fairly light position. Frames can usually 
be spared at this season of the year. Here, 
those who have a good stock of plants may 
safely place them. If this were done more 
than it is, we should not see so many Maiden- 
hair Ferns dragging out a miserable existence 
in places totally unfit for them. Another 
fine place for securing a good, enduring 
growth is upon shelves, where the plants have 
always a free circulation of air playing around 
them. In such positions they will, of course. 
be found to dry up quickly, but this should 
not be any drawback. J. 


Will correspondents and advertisers kindly 
note that our telephone number is 10402 Central, 
GARDENING ILLusTRATED, 17, Lurnival-street 
London, H.O. ? 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CARNATION, PANSY, AND DWARF 
GERANIUM. 


TuHIs cut shows the effect of Pansies below | 


Carnations. The Carnation, Lady Hermione, 


being a great favourite of mine, will come | 


later. As Carnations, rightly planted, leave 
rather an open and bare winter surface, we 
put the Pansies in in autumn, and a good 
edging of our charming English Geranium 
lancastriense. These two give us beauty 


| produce from the soil and climate. 


long before the Carnations show any bloom. | 


and do not interfere with their growth in the 
least. Lady Hermione is one of the fine 
Carnations which we owe to the late Mr. 


Martin Smith, and, well grown, is of great | 


beauty and distinctness. IW: 
—— There is probably nothing more beau- 
tiful in tone, or more refined and pleasing in 
effect, than the self-coloured Carnation Her- 
mione, which we figure to-day on page 419, 
and as such it appeals to all lovers of the 


|making the 





it is. There are the single white and purple, 
also double in both colours, the white being 
the better of the two, to my fancy. Division 
of the tufts can easily be carried out either in 
early autumn or early spring, and it comes 
fairly true from seed, which should be sown 
outdoors about midsummer.—J. M. 


NOTES FROM SWANSWICK. 


| STRAWBERRY FAILURES.—It is rather pitiful, 


after all, the way we have to wring our poor 
I have 
just been gathering Strawberries. No trouble 
or expense has been spared in planting and 
beds, and one variety after 
another has been tried—some fifteen in all. 


|The result—the best we can do, with all our 
| doing—is healthy-looking plants and plenty 


of berries set. Two-thirds of these never 
swell, the remaining third come to half per- 
fection, then the fungi and insects find them. 
Birds would have the whole crop if they were 
not netted, and, unless the nets are kept high, 





deciduous and dying almost away in winter, 
but always up again come spring. Infuse 
tame blood into them, and failure is the re- 
sult. Sutton’s hybrids, St. Joseph and 
Antoine de Padoue, all tell the same tale, 
leaves and no fruit. This is not so much a 
grumble as a history. If people would tell 
us more about their failures and mistakes, it 
might be more encouraging, and certainly 


| would be more interesting, than the perpetual 


flag of brilliant success that waves from so 
many gardens. To read of so many lovely 
things that seem so easily done disheartens 
the wretched gardener, who has, on an 
average, three deplorable disasters to every 
bit of real good fortune, and a long record of 
very indifferent results. 

SOME MORE FAILURES AND CONTRADIC- 
TIONS.—Nemesia strumosa, instead of 
being bushy, is one miserable stalk, with 
a few flowers at the top. The earlier leaves 
of Asters are all black and wrinkled, and the 
plants generally withered and unthrifty in ap- 
pearance. Salpiglossis wants a microscope to 





Bed of Carnation Hermione, with undergrowth of Tufted Pansy Snowflake and margin of Lancaster Cranesbill. 


flower. It is one of many raised by the late Mr. 
Martin Smith, Hayes Common, and one not 
likely to be lost sight of. The colour is sal- 
mon-pink of a peculiarly pleasing and effec- 
tive shade, that is charming in all gradations 
of light. The form of the flower is well- 
nigh perfect, and we were reminded afresh 
of the manifold good qualities of the variety 
by a large group recently exhibited by Mr. 
Charles Blick, who, as gardener to Mr. Mar- 
tin Smith, was the raiser of it. We know of 
no variety of exactly the same colour, and of 
such good petal quality, and it can be recom- 
mended to all who take a delight in growing 
these plants. In connection with the above, 
we are pleased to know that the cultivation 
of the Carnation and the raising of seedlings 
are still engaging the attention of Mr. Blick 
at Hayes, where a large collection is being 
grown. 








Hesperis matronalis.—Except in old gar- 
dens, one does not often come across this old- 
fashioned plant, so sweet and early to flower. 
It should be more generally cultivated than 





the heavy blackbirds and thrushes bear them 
down, and eat the first patch of scarlet as it 
shows on every fruit. When picking, as each 


apparently nice berry is lifted, it is found to | 


be either mildewed or rotten on the under- 
sides, or else to have a cluster of snake milli- 
pedes or several small slugs on, and more or 
less inside, the tip. Often the Strawberry is 
a shell, hollowed out by larger slugs. Two or 
three-year-old plants are perfectly hopeless 
in the matter of setting enormous numbers 
cf berries and not ripening any. One-year- 
old plants give a very feeble return, though 
the fruits swell all right, and would be very 
good but for pests. The soil is a heavy and 
rather rich loam, in which most things grow 
well, but it is over a hard pan of clay, impos- 
sible to break up, and probably this means 
bad drainage, yet it bakes and cracks directly 
in fair weather. The more deeply we dig 
and prepare, the worse the Strawberries seem 
to do. Veitch’s (not Laxton’s) Fillbasket is 
the only variety that gives us any sort of 
return; some kinds never set a berry. The 
little alpines give a big crop, and grow freely, 





|more so generally than 


see it; after being pricked out into boxes, it 
sat still for weeks and weeks, until, in despair, 
we planted it out the third week in June. 
Since then some of the plants—a large bed 


| full—may have grown one-third of an inch; 


Zinnias in the same case. All this may be 
due to very cold nights, but if so, why did 
not the Snapdragons, under precisely the 
same conditions, suffer? They are tender— 
the Stocks, which 


| looked fearfully depressed for a long time, 


but are now picking up. This seems to be 
a year of contradictions, for our Tulips were 


|splendid and the Daffodils miserably poor. 


Most of. the Dropmore Anchusas, which are 
rather useful as indicators of the probable 


ifate of other particular plants, were killed 





'in the uncultivated parts of the garden. 


| size and colour of blossom in the seedlings. 


during the winter, but those that remain are 
unusually fine—masses of flower, and ee 
have never known the Hollyhock disease so 
bad—earlier shown and more widely spread 
by far than in any former season—yet there 
is plenty of wild Mallows in perfect pea 
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great loss was in the failure of all three Diely- 
tras (D. cucullata, D. dicentra, and the com- 
mon Bleeding Heart, prettiest of all) to ap- 
pear above ground. 


there be a resuscitation next spring? They 


have all flowered for five or six seasons past. | 


The Bride Gladiolus is gradually dying out— 
only ten or twelve where there used to be 
hundreds. On the other hand, an ugly deep 
magenta. Gladiolus, of the same size 


in a distant part of the garden. A large 
number of Lilies bought as L. pomponium 
verum and LL. chalecedonicum, have either 
failed or come up lustily. As they were 
auction bulbs, we deserve this, for we did 
the middleman out of his profit—but then, the 
auction standard Roscs, which cost sixpence 
and ninepence apiece, are quite splendid, 
especially Farbenkonigin—queen indeed of 
glowing colour. 

STRIKING CUTTINGS.—It is curious that in 
some seasons these strike more readily than in 
others. Two or three years ago we had a good 
summer for this kind of thing: not for any 
observable reason of weather, etc., but simply 
that everything—a large batch of Choisya 
ternata, some Kerrias, Deutzias, and various 
other shrub odds and ends—rooted at once. 
Both last season and this I have tried in vain 
to root some more Choisyas. In pots and in 
the ground they stubbornly refuse to make 
plants. The Choisya is such a lovely thing 
that one would like to see it everywhere re- 
place the Laurel, for it is quite as hardy and 
infinitely more beautiful. 

M. L. WILLIAMS. 





SOME GOOD GROMWELLS. 

THE Lithospermums or Gromwells in culti- 
vation are generally good garden plants, but, 
unfortunately, their value in the garden is 
not too widely recognised. 
the majority is unquestionable, while several 
of the number are as easily cultivated as any 
other plant suited for the rock garden. 
Some of the number are gems, their flowers 
appealing to all who can appreciate floral 
grace and beauty. There are too many in 
cultivation to discuss within the limits of 
this article, but the following notes upon 
some of the best will possibly be useful to 
the amateur who is not well acquainted with 
these plants. 

LITHOSPERMUM CANESCENS.—The Grom- 
wells include several species with yellow 
flowers, and these seem to be but little known 
to the amateur. They are generally of con- 
siderable beauty, giving gcod yellow-coloured 
blooms, which, though small, are of consider- 
able effect. The Hoary Puccoon, or Grom- 
well, is one of these, and it really deserves 
some consideration, as it is a distinctly pleas- 
ing plant when in bloom. It grows about a 
foot high, and has greyish leaves and clusters 
of orange-yellow flowers from April until 
June or so. A lover of dry soil at home—a 
part of Canada and the United States—it 
likes the same conditions with us, and thrives 
splendidly on a dry and sunny part of the 
rockery, in sandy loam, a little grit, and a 
very little old mortar or limestone chjppings. 
One caution should be given with this plant, 
and this is to see that it is not destroyed 
when at rest, as it dies quite away, and in 
spring there is no appearance of growth until] 
comparatively late, so that people think it 
it is lost when it is only awaiting its usual 
season of growth. One of the best of the 
yellow Gromwells, L. canescens, deserves a 
good place on the rockery. 

LITHOSPERMUM GASTONI.—Gaston’s Grom- 
well is one of the choicest of all, and they 
are happy who own it and find it thrive in 
their gardens. It is not so easily cultivated 
as the most of the others, but when it does 
well is very beautiful, with its lovely blue. 
purple, and white flowers of good size. It 
has never grown its full foot high with me, 
and the plants I have seen have always been 
below this ‘“‘book’’ height. Jammed between 
the stones on a sunny part of the rockery, 
and in sandy loam and grit, this should do 
as well as anywhere, should it become estab- 
lished, as it probably will if bought in a pot 
and turned out with the ball of soil unbroken. 
It is a Pyrenean species. ' 

LITHOSPERMUM GRAMINIFOLIUM.—This is 
one of the most charming of the Gromwells, 


Are they gone, or will | 


and | 
style, but much more vigorous, has appeared | 


The beauty of | 


| times grows weakly and dies off. 





with its narrow foliage and drooping flowers 
of blue. It is only akout 9 inches high, and 
is one of the choicest of all our hardy garden 
alpines. It is generally a good doer, although 
I have found it requires frequent top-dress- 
ing during the season. If neglected it some- 
: It, also, 
likes sunny ledges and crevices. 

LITHOSPERMUM HIRTUM (The Hairy Grom- 
well) is another yellow-flowered species of 
considerable beauty, and, as it is dwarfer 
than L. canescens, some prefer it. My own 
experience in a’wet district is that continued 
wet weather is bad for it, and that it is a 
greater success in the drier districts of the 
south and east than on the west of. the 
United Kingdom. A sunny place in dry soil 
will answer best for this pretty plant, whose 
orange-yellow flowers are in ornamental 
clusters at the summit of the stalk, which 
has hairy leaves. 

LITHOSPERMUM PETRHUM (The © Rock 
Gromwell) is another lovely plant, excellent 
for the rock garden, and giving clusters of 
drooping, deep blue flowers of great beauty. 
It is a shrubby species, which is fairly hardy 
in gardens where the Prostrate Gromwell 
does well, and is in all respects one of the 
best of the genus to which it belongs. A 
sunny place in sandy loam or peat, and be- 
tween two stones will generally suit it well. 
It is taller than many and grows to about 
2 feet high. 

LITHOSPERMUM PROSTRATUM (The Pros- 
trate Gromwell) deserves all the encomiums 
one can apply to it, as there is no rock plant 
which is such a general favourite where it 
thrives. Although nominally easy to culti- 
vate in sandy loam and grit, it has its own 
foibles, and it is not so easy to make it 
happy as one would think. Thus, in some 
places one meets with it making fine trail- 
ing bushes, almost always giving its fine, 
deep-blue flowers, small in size, but finely 
coloured. In others, on the contrary, it 
barely exists. I am at a loss to give any 
reason for this, as there seems little to ac- 
count for the difference, and neither soil nor 
climate seems responsible—at least, so far 
as I can see. It usually seems to like a dry 
bank or slope of the rockery, where its roots 
can get well in between the stones, and 
where it receives plenty of sun. It is of 
shrubby habit, and is increased from cut- 
tings. One of the best of all the Gromwells, 
it is practically hardy, although I have seen 
it rather badly cut in some very severe 
winters. L. prostratum Heavenly Blue, 
shown at the last Temple Show, and given 
an award of merit on June 8th by the Floral 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, is lighter in colour. 

LITHOSPERMUM PURPUREO-C@RULEUM is a 
plant which many who know it not in flower 
rather despise on account of its rambling, 
rooting habit, which causes it to encroach, 
like the Strawberry, upon other plants. In 
some gardens it is allowed so much latitude 
that it consumes all its energies in sending 
out these barren, runner-like growths, and 
never attempts to flower. These long, 
barren runners should be cut or pinched off, 
and if this is done the plant will flower 
freely from the short growths, and will give 
a number of blooms, which at first are red 
and pass off to purple-blue. This is a very 
easy species to grow in sun or shade, and is 
all the better of a little lime in the soil. 

All these Gromwells deserve the favour- 
able consideration of the admirer of rock 
garden plants; but were I confined to say 
a few species, I should grow L. canescens, 
L. petreeum, L. prestratum, and its variety 
mentioned above. 


Dumfries, N.B. S. ARNOTT. 





The Spreading Windflower (Anemone 
patens).—A near ally of our native Pasque- 
flower (Anemone Pulsatilla), it is doubtful 
if many will prefer the ordinary purple form 
of Anemone patens to our lovely Windflower 
of the chalk lands and commons. Yet the 
taste for variety will induce many to culti- 
vate it. It much resembles A. Pulsatilla, 
but its later flowering is a valuable feature, 
as by growing it as well as the Pasque-flower 
we can prolong our season of plants of its 
character. In height it grows from 6 inches 
to 12 inches, and its finely-eut foliage and 





round, purple flowers appeal to us. Unlike 
A. Pulsatilla, which, so far as I can learn, 
never produces a yellow variety, although I 
have seen some cf almost mahogany colour, 
Anemone patens has afforded some yellow 
varieties, and these are now being offered 
under the name of A. patens lutea. The 
yellow is not, it is true, bright, but pale, and 
it is largely as_a variety that its cultivation 
can be suggested with any confidence. Like 
A. Pulsatilla, A. patens and its varieties pre- 


fer. a poor soil, where, when once _ estab- 
lished, they will thrive much better and be 
more satisfying than in rich soils. I find 


them like sun, and their likings for lime 
can be met by giving them some old mortar- 
rubbish about their roots.—Ess. 





LAYERING CARNATIONS. 

More Carnations are probably lost from 
neglect to layer them at the proper time than 
from all other causes put together. It is 
most important that a fresh stock of all good 
garden Carnations be annually obtained by 
layering, as a young, well-rooted layer 
planted early will stand severe weather that 
would kill an old plant, whose gouty, woody 
stems were lying upon the surface of the soil 
exposed to all extremes of weather. Early 
layering should be the rule, as the shoots put 
down in July are, by the end of August, well 
rooted, and can be planted out in September 
if desired, or left upon the plants till later, 
as they will gain in strength and take no 
harm. When layering is deferred till August, 
and there are some who layer much too late, 
the shoots do not root so readily or in such 
quantity for September is often characterised 
by heavy rains, and wetness is not conducive 
to the free-rooting of Carnation layers. If 
the soil is friable and comparatively dry, 
little water is needed after it is seen that the 
shoots are recovering from the cperation of 
cutting and pegging down. Nor is there any 
need for the mounds of soil which are often 
piled round Carnations that have been 
layered. They root freely in a fresh, light 
compost, and if at layering time the surface of 
the bed can be loosened and is friable, only a 
little need be added, and after the shoot is 
cut and pegged down the merest covering suf- 
fices. I believe root action commences much 
sooner than when an inch or more of soil is 
placed upon the layer. I have left some 
juite uncovered, though pegged down very 
firmly, and they rooted well enough, but, of 
course, it is hardly advisable to leave the 
fresh cut fully exposed to the scorching sun. 

It is not wise to attempt layering till the 
shoots are of sufficient length, strength, and 
solidity, but generally they will be found 
quite fit for layering by the middle or end of 
July, when an effort should be made to get 
them done as soon as possible, for the loss 
of a week or two then may have disastrous 
results later on if the autumn be cold and 
wet. If, as advised, the operation was only 
carried out carlier and expeditiously, to give 
the layers the full benefit of the warm sum- 
mer sun, plants would be strong, with great 
balls of roots, and we should hear little about 
winter losses, whether in the open air or in 
pots, for even when potted up, a weakly, ill- 
rooted shoot cannot be expected to make a 
good plant, and it is just as liable to perish 
as a similar plant in the open ground. 





NOTES AND REPLIES, 


Mignonette diseased.—Could you tell me the 
cause af Mignonette dying? I enclose a specimen, 
and shall he grateful for any jnformation or advice.— 
J. BEAUMONT. 

—— I send four plants cf Mignonette—three of 
them in different stages of disease and one still 
healthy. I shall be much obliged if you can tell me 
what the disease is and its cause? Mignonette very 
often dies off like this in my garden. This year I 
sowed it in fresh loam and leaf-mould, with vaporite 
mixed through them, hoping that it would remain 
healthy. The seed came up very well, but about 
three weeks ago the plants began to die off here and 
there, until now more than half the bed is dead. I 
tried pulling out the plants as they became withered- 
looking, but it did not have the effect of checking 
the disease.—L. H. G. 

[So far as we can determine from the speci- 
mens before us, the trouble lies deeply in the 
soil. Usually these things are affected at the 
collar near the ground level, but in this case 
the extreme end of the root is at fault. In 
the circumstances, we can only imagine it to 





ie cate See 








} 


-three years since. 
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be the result of fungus in the soil, and your 
remedy would be a good dressing of lime to 
the soil in winter-time, to be deeply worked 
in. The Mignonette prefers a chalk soil.] 


Sweet Peas failing.—Can you give me the name | 


and cause of the disease which has attacked. the en- 
closed Sweet Peas? It has only been noticeable for 
the last few days. The Peas were sown on thoroughly 
trenched soil, and only well-rotted farmyard-manure 
used. Almost all the row is now affected. In a 
neighbouring garden a very fine row ef edible Peas is 
now suffering in the same way.—W. H. WHEALS. 
[We think the fungoid disease which has 
played such havoe with your Sweet Peas is 
identical with that which destroys Asters, 
Salpiglossis, and other half-hardy annuals. 
As far_as we ean glean, it is unusual for 
Sweet Peas to become infested by it, and 
can only hear of one other instance besides 
the one under notice, and this occurred some 
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of the fungicides named. Had you done so 
this season, it is quite possible you may have 
| Stayed the further spread of the fungus. The 
|recent very wet weather has, no doubt, 
| greatly aggravated the evil.] 


Tagetes signata pumila.—This showy half- 
hardy annual—a miniature form of Marigo!d—is some 
times overlooked by those who set store on annuals, 
but if can be usefully employed in a garden where 
bright goiden flowers are wanted. For a dry, sunny 
border, either as an edging or sown in patches, it is 
very useful.—TOWNSMAN, 


Double Rockets.—I have been in many gardens 
during holiday rambles, but seldom have I come 
across more than a few plants of the old double 
white Rocket. There is, of course, a reason for this, 


part of the majority of amateur gardeners as to the 
existence of so beautiful and fragrant a blossom. 
When it is borne in mind, however, that its culture 
is dependent upon a stock of cuttings being secured 
and wintered in a cold-frame, one may understand 








| The pure white forms of the Peach-leaved 





fence, especially if it is planted in conjunction with 
some creeper like Ampelopsis, which affords it just 
enough support to obviate the need for tying up, 
yet at the same time does not injure it or smother 
the flowers, the buds and branches protruding 
through the Ampelopsis in a pleasing manner. It is 
charming in the early autumn, and is very free- 
flowering.—F. W. D. 

Pentstemon barbatus.—The brilliant spikes of 
scarlet of this are now making a goodly display. 
Tall and elegant in appearance, it is a plant capable 
of producing excellent results either in lar groups 
or planted freely and in association with other things. 
Jellflower 
would fit in nicely with the above, and, flowering to- 
gether, would give good results, The best variety is 
P. b. Torreyi, which has vivid scarlet flowers cn stems 





| 3 feet or more high. 
and it is mainly, I believe, due to ignorance on the | 


and autumn.— 
Sometimes in gardens where annuals are largely 
grown there is a flush of beauty for a month or 
two, and then a great change comes over the place, 
particularly so if the summer be a dry one. This 
need not be, if one will only remember to sow in 


Annuals for late summer 





J According to the example 
sent, the disease has gained too great a 
hold on the plants for remedies to be of much 
avail; still, you can try and prevent it spread- 
ing both to other rows of Sweet Peas and 
edible Peas in the garden, by spraying them 
at once with liver of sulphur, 2 ozs. to 8 gal- 
lons of warm water, in which an equal weight 
of soft-soap has been previously dissolved. 
Spray in the early morning or evening, or 
otherwise in dull weather. If this should 
not arrest and kill the fungus, spray with 
Bordeaux mixture. Next winter apply fresh 
lime from the kiln to the soil where the in- | 
fested plants are growing, and grow next 
season’s lot as far removed from the present 
infested area as possible. Also be cn the 
alert another year, and should you detect 








| on for 


Carnation Hermione. (See page 417.) 


to some extent that this old-time plant has been lost 

}in many quarters, not that the plants are really so 
| tender as to need a cold-frame in winter, but it is 
| safest, for I have known them die off in the spring. 
Plants seldom last more than a couple of years, so 
that the advisability of propagating from euttings 
every, autumn will be perceived.—W OODBASTWICK. 


Coreopsis.—One of the showiest ef garden flowers 
that come to perfection in August is the Coreopsis. 
The annual forms are not the least popular, and 
supply us with an abundance ef blossoms of gold 
and brown that for vase decoration are most accept- 
able. C. Drummendi and C. tinetoria represent beth 
yellow and brown, and when one has a group of them 
in the border, flowers for the table may be counted 
many weeks in succession. They have long 
stems, an advantage jin the matter of arranging 
blessoms for a table.—LEAHURS?. 

Clematis coccinea.—The mere size of a blossom 
is not of itself any particular indication of its value 


| in the garden, and though the large-flowered Clema- 


tises are very attractive, 
sorts that are also very beautiful. 


there are small-flowering 
One of the latter 





the slightest sign of a recurrence of the 
disease, spray immediately with one or other | 


| is to be found jn C. coccinea, a deep-red variety that 


blooms‘in clusters and shows up well on a wall of 





succession. As a rule, we sow too many seeds at 
once, instead of arranging that the show of flowers 
shall be a continuous one. Let there be further sow- 
ings of such things as Mignonette, the Night-scented 
Stock, Shirley Poppies, Virginian Stock, and the end 
of the summer and early autumn will see a renewal 
of beautiful flower-bordere. Now, too, is the time 
when Pansies and Violas may be sown, and some of 
these will bloom in the autumn, although the object 
in sowing now is to have them for another year.— 
WOODBASI WICK. 

Polyanthuses.—For a spring display one cannot 
afford to ignore the Polyanthus, its showy blcssems 
appearing almost on the verge of summer, making a 
flower-border very gay. There are many charming 
6trains to-day, all of which may be raised from seed, 
and now is the time when they may be sown. Whilst 
they may be raised in the borders, it is, perhaps, 
the better plan to sow in boxes or in a cold-frame, 
as often the seed is rather long in germinating. 
Polyanthuses may, e6 is well known, also be propa- 
gated by dividing old plants; and this, too, may he 
done now. I find it is worth the trouble to cover the 
young seedlings with a frame-light during the winter, 
planting them out in the spring.—DERBY. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


NEGLECTED PLANTS. 

ROCHEA FALCATA.—There was a time when 
nearly every greenhéuse contained plants of 
this Rochea, and I think that many would 
grow it nowadays if they knew anything 
about it. Possibly not one in a hundred of 
your readers has ever heard of it. Half a 
century ago, when the choice was compara- 
tively limited, it was on account of its easy 
culture and fine colour, in high favour with 
those who owned a greenhouse, but who pos- 
sessed in a limited degree a knowledge of 
plant culture under glass. Owing to the suc- 
culent nature of the stems and leaves it can, 
like the Cactus family, bear neglect as to 
watering with impunity. When in bloom the 
big heads of crimson flowers are wonderfully 
striking. I think it a pity that this old 
greenhouse plant is so much neglected. 

KALOSANTHES.—Here we have a family of 
greenhouse plants similar in nature to the 
preceding. They also need nothing but plenty 
of light, air, and sunshine to ensure perfect 
health. The cultural details are so simple 
that they need not puzzle the beginner in 
plant culture. I fancy that the tuberous Be- 
gonia is in a great measure responsible for 
the neglect which such brilliant summer- 
blooming things experience at the present 
time. It is only in recent years that Be- 
gonias have been brought to such a high de- 
gree of beauty and have been placed within 
the reach of the amateur of slender means. 
Seeing how effective they are, one necd not 
wonder that they have pushed aside other 
things which a past generation of plant- 
growers considered indispensable. Variety 
is, however, charming, and should never be 
lost sight of, and a plant or two of Kalos- 
anthes would help to give it. The Kalos- 
anthes does well in fibrous loam, should have 
good drainage, and very little water. A good 
way is to put in a cutting or two every year, 
so that young bushy plants may be coming 
on to take the place of the older ones which 
may become leggy. 

TUBEROUS-ROOTED TROPHOLUMS. — There 
was a time when T. tricolor occupied a very 
prominent position among cool-house plants. 
In my young days I have seen specimens, 
which covered a globe-shaped trellis, 4 feet 
high, and as much across. I have also seen 
them trained up the roof, hanging down in 
graceful festoons covered with their bright 
blossoms and making a delightful display in 
early spring. There is a distinctive beauty 
about the Tropzeolums which renders them 
worthy of good cultural care. Both T. tri- 
color and T. bracyseras are sufficiently free 
of growth to render them valuable as green- 
hous2 climbers. At the same time, they de 
not grow so rampant as to unduly deprive 
the general occupants of the house of light 
and sunshine. The principal point in con- 
nection with these is to make an early start. 
I have known some defer potting the tubers 
until October is well advanced. This is much 
too late. They should be put into the soil 
towards the end of August, as they will be 
there when the time comes for them to make 
a move, which is usually about the middle of 
September. A very free, rather light compost 
and good drainage are necessary, also very 
careful watering in the early stages of growth. 
Keep a brisk look-out for slugs and snails, 
which are very fond of the young shoots. 

ECHEVERIA RETUSA is a_ bright-coloured 
little plant, that in a cool greenhouse expands 
its orange-red blossoms in March and April. 
It has the fleshy, glaucous foliage of 14s rela- 
tive, E. secunda glauca, and it is of quite 
easy culture, being best grown in 43-inch pots 
in sandy loam. Few things are easier to 
grow than this. It enjoys the same _con- 
ditions as those described for the Kalo- 
santhes. Propagation is extremely easy, for 
pieces taken off with half an inch of stem 
will quickly root in sandy soil if stood in the 
full sun. Very little water is needed during 
the winter months. The soil ought to become 
quite dry before watering, and then only just 
enough should be given to moisten, without 
saturating it. The roots are very fine, and 
very sensitive to excess of or stagnant mois- 
ture, ‘BYFLEET. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Colouring Crotons.—Would you be so kind as 
to tell me how to get a good colour into Crotons? 
I have succeeded in rooting them and also growing 
them, but fail sadly as regards the colour. They are 
not infested with red-spider or any pest whatever, 
but they will come of a very poor colour, no matter 
how I treat them.—AN AMATEUR. 


[The main essentials in colouring Crotons 
are heat and sunshine. If the top of a well- 
coloured plant is taken off and struck, it will 
retain its. colouring, and even improve. 
Young plants whose leaves are of a dull tint 
will, as they grow under the influence of heat 
and sunshine, gradually acquire their normal 
bright colouring. As exposure to the full 
rays of the sun has a tendency to cause the 
atmosphere of the house to become very dry, 
and thus encourage the spread of red-spider, 
it is as well to shade during the very brightest 
part of the day; but the blinds should be 
drawn up early in the afternoon. A liberal 
use of the syringe is very essential in the suc- 
cessful culture of Crotons. When the plants 
need a stimulant, weak soot-water is one of 
the best things for the purpose. ] 

Unhealthy Gloxinias.—I have about 209 plants 
of seedling Gloxinias, which are nearly all affected 
like the enclosed specimens. After bejng pricked off, 
they were allowed to stand on the staging under a 
shelf, consequently have been under more or less drip. 


Although the tops look so bad, it does not affect the 
formation of the tubers.—CHBEADLE., 


[The Gloxinias are evidently, from speci- 
mens sent, simply eaten up with thrips, gene- 
rally caused by too hot and dry an atmos- 
phere surrounding them. The only thing to 
be done now is to fumigate frequently with 
Tobacco; but that will not restore the plants 
to health, as they are too far gone. Another 
season use more moisture in the air of the 
house, and if any thrips are seen, fumigate at 
once two or three nights in succession. ] 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Grubs in Strawberry-bed.—Some short time 
ago you were kind enough to answer a question of 
mine as to Cabbages clubbing. I now enclose a 
caterpillar and a bit of Strawberry-root in which it 
was found, and shall be glad if you can give me any 
information about it. I have a bed of Strawberries, 
which promised to give as good a crop as one could 
wish for, but fear the whole bed is being destroyed 
by this pest.—KONINI. 

[The caterpllar you sent was that of the 
common swift-moth (Hepialus lupulinus). No 
liquid insecticide is of any use in killing these 
pests when they are at the roots of a plant. 
It might be worth while to try vaporite, 
apterite, or kilogrub, which are said to kill 
all insect life in the soil.—G. 8. 8.] 


Insects on Brugmansia.—I have not been able 
to find any larve eating the leaf of the Brugmansia, 
and since I wrote to you I have examined more care- 
fully with a magnifying-glass what I at first thought 
was eggs, and I now think they are the pupe of a 
small fly (or possibly moth), and that will explain 
there being no larvye now, as they would have eaten 
the leaves before. I enclose you in the box a few of 
the pupe (?) I am still able to find. Thanks for your 
reply in issue of June 12th, page 330.—W. 8S. R. 

[The objects which you imagine are the 
pupee of a fly are the swollen and dead bodies 
of aphides, which have been attacked by one 
of the small ichneumon-flies, which lay their 
eggs in the aphides, the grubs from which 
devour the contents of their hosts, and cause 
them to assume. the inflated, rotund look 
which so completely alters their appearance. 
—G. 8.841 

Black-spot on Rose-leaves.—I should be much 
obliged if you can tell me the cause of the black-spot 
on the Rose-leaves which I enclose, and also if there 
is any remedy for it? It attacked a hedge of Her- 
mosa China Roses three years ago, and every year it 
gets a little worse. This year I have noticed it, too, 
on several of the Hybrid Teas.—A. M. D. 

[The disease is known as Rose-leaf black 
blotch. It is a very common fungus, and 
many growers treat it as of small account, 
excepting that it disfigures the plants. We 
have noticed that where the plants are well 
drained and not shaded in any way by trees 
or shrubs, there is less of this black blotch. 
If you spray your plants another season im- 
mediately after you observe these blotches 
you will keep the disease in check. Spray 
with copper solution. The recipe is as fol- 
lows: Carbonate of copper, 1 oz.; carbonate 
of ammonia, 5 ozs.; mix these together in a 
quart of hot water, and then add 16 gallons 
of water. Apply at intervals of a few days 








— 


until you are satisfied the fungus has been 
checked. 

Woodlice.—Kindly say whether woodlice (called 
Armadillos in Norfolk) are injurious or beneficial in a 


garden? Opinions seem to differ very much.—J. 
HOOPER. 


[Woodlice, by whatever name they may be 
known, are very injurious creatures in gar- 
dens, as they gnaw the collars and roots of 
plants, and have been known to injure ripe 
Strawberries where they abound. Large 
numbers may be trapped by laying bricks, 
tiles, pieces of slate, or board on the ground. 
These creatures hide under such things 
during the day. They should be examined 
every few days, and then replaced exactly in 
the same position after collecting any wood- 
lice or grubs which may be under them. Do 
not interfere with any beetles, etc., which run 
quickly, as. they are probably beneficial.— 
Ga praca 

Insects spoiling Strawberries.—Will you 
kindly tell me the name of insects enclosed in box 
through the medium of your valuable paper, which I 
have taken for some years? The bed of Strawberries 
which they are attacking was top-dressed with half- 


decayed stable-manure last autumn. They eat into 
the ripe fruit in numbers.—ENQUIRER. 

[Your Strawberries are injured by the 
spotted snake millipede (Blanjulus guttu- 
latus), a very destructive pest to that fruit 
and to the roots of many plants. They were 
probably introduced into the bed with the 
manure. Liquid insecticides have little or 
no effect on them. Vaporite and the similar 
powders are said to kill them, and they may 
be trapped by burying pieces of ‘Turnips, 
Mangolds, etc., just below the surface. Stick 
a small wooden stake into each bait to show 
where they are placed, and examine them 
every morning.—G. S. S.] 

Rhododendron-leaves, injury to.—Will you be 
good enough to inform me what is the matter with 
my Rhododendron, a few leaves of which I enclose 
herewith? There are numerous leaves affected in like 
manner, and some of the new shoots are somewhat 
shrivelled, though not eaten like enclosed. The plant 
is one which I planted this last April, and it seemed 
to flourish for a time; but now the foliage has a dull 
appearance and is affected as before-mentioned. The 
tree is planted in centre of cottage garden, and gets 
a great amount of sun, the aspect being south-east. 
I may also add that some of the bark on the main 
stem seems to be peeling off, and as this is a young 
tree IT am somewhat anxious about it.—NOVICE. 

[From what you say re the appearance of 
the leaves, I should imagine the plant was 
growing under conditions which are not alto- 
cether favourable to it, though, without a per- 
sonal inspection of the position, it is impos- 
sible to say what is amiss. As to the holes 
in the leaves, they look as if they had been 
burnt out, but that, I suppose, is hardly 
probable.—G. S. 8.] 

Insects on Violas.—I am sending you some 
Viola-plants that are attacked by a small white in- 
sect. You will see that the roots are eaten off. I 
should like to know the name of the insect, and also 
a likely way to exterminate it? The Violas are 
planted in fairly good soil, not rich, with lime and 
ashes added. Iam told that it is not the insect that 
does the damage, but the soil. I have used vaporite 
and apterite, and also soot, to no effect.—WHYTE- 
LEAFE. 

[The insects at the roots of your Violas 
belong to the genus Lipurus, very nearly re- 
lated to the springtails or Poduride, but they 
cannot spring. Try a strong solution of 
Quassia extract and soft-soap.—G. 8. 8.] 

Caterpillars eating Celsia.—I am sending six 
caterpillars in a tin. They eat my Celsia cretica 
every year, and no other plant. I have a very large 
collection of herbaceous plants and two plants of 
Celsia quite far away from each other. One is eaten 
to the ground, and I found the caterpillars starting 
on the other to-day. The flower-sterms are already 
stripped. Did the caterpillars march in an army 
from the finished plant to the other? Can I do any- 
thing to save my plants next year? What becomes 
of the caterpillars when they have had their short 
meal? They are on no other plant in or outside the 
garden.—GERTRUDE PARSON. 


[The caterpillars destroying your Celsias 
are those of a largish moth, Cucullia Verbasci, 
or C. Scrophulariz, but the caterpillars are 
so much alike that it is difficult to distin- 
guish them from one another. They will be- 
come chrysalides in the soil. Hand-picking 
is the best means of destroying them, or you 
might spray the plants with an arsenate of 
lead wash.—G. S. S.] 


Index to Volume XXX.—7he binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) @ 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s. 
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CRCHIDS. | almost every growth which they make. The| drier than 


CATTLEYA WARSCEWICZI (C. GIGAS) | 
VAR. SANDERIANA, 
C. WARSCEWICZI, or C. gigas, as it is more 
generally called, is one ot the largest and 
finest of the C. labiata group. It was first 
discovered in New Grenada about sixty years 
ago, growing chiefly upon trees and by the 
sides of streams, and often well exposed to 
the sun. Plants in their native habitat that 
grow in the shade have their pseudo-bulbs 
much drawn, and rarely flower. Unfortu- 
nately the plants Warcewicz first collected 





were lost on the journey to the coast, and it 
was not till thirty years later that M. Roez!l ! 


flowers are very large, sometimes measuring 


| 9 inches across, perfect in form, and richly 


coloured, the sepals and petals of a delicate 


rosy-mauve, the lip crimson-purple, with 
golden-yellow markings in the throat. This 


Cattleya generally blooms during July and 
August, but it is not unusual for flowers to 
appear in May or June, so that where a 
number of plants is successfully grown, the 
flowering season extends over several months. 

At the present time, as most of the plants 
of this species will have done flowering and 
be finishing up their growth, opportunity 
should be taken to prepare them for their 
resting season, They will require drier treat- 


ment at the roots, for if kept too moist, the 


Cattleya Warscewiczi (syn. C. gigas) Sanderiana. 


succeeded in bringing home a consignment 
of plants. A plant flowered in the collection 
of Messrs. Veitch and Sons, of Chelsea, in 
1874, and was awarded a first-class certificate 
by the Royal Horticultural Society. C. W. 
Sanderiana is the free-flowering type of this 
Cattleya. There are other varieties which 
are generally looked upon as being compara- 
tively shy bloomers. This is in many cases 
due to the plants not receiving treatment 
in accordance with their requirements. 
Sometimes they are grown on year after year 
without showing any inclination to flower 
through being placed, whilst making growth, 
in a position where they have insufficient | 
light and too little air, but where it is pos- 
sible to afford them suitable accommodation | 
in this respect, they usually flower from | 











when in the growing-house, 
Where no such special accommodation exists 
the plants should be placed at one end of 
the Cattleya or intermediate house. Elevate 
them well up to the roof-glass, and afford 
them more light and air than the other occu- 
pants require. When growth is completed 
gradually reduce the quantity of water at the 
roots, as if kept too wet the new pseudo- 
bulbs are liable to decay. The best time to 
repot this Cattleya is about a fortnight after 
the flower-spikes are cut, or as soon as the 
current season’s growths are fully made up, as 
immediately after this the newly-made pseudo- 
bulbs will send out from their base a large 
number of young roots that will readily enter 
and appreciate the new potting mixture. If 
potting is neglected, the chances 
are that the new roots will get 
broken. C. gigas, in common 
with many other Orchids, should 
not be overpotted nor be repotted 
unless absolutely necessary. If the 
compost has become sour and 
worn out, then the plant should 
be carefully turned out of its 
pot, the roots well washed in 
tepid rain-water, and the plant 
carefully potted; also plants 
whose young growths extend be- 
yond the outside of the rim. In 
moying the plants, take great 
care not to injure the roots. Let 
as much of the compost be care- 
fully picked out as is possible 
without unduly disturbing the 
roots. Select pots of sufficient 
size to allow of two or three sea- 
sons’ growth, but if a plant is 
found to be in an unhealthy con- 
dition, with but few roots, the 
pots should be small in compari- 
son to the size of the plant. The 
pots should be quite half full of 
crocks for drainage, and the com- 
post should consist of equal pro- 
portions of Osmunda-fibre and 
Polypodium-fibre cut up mode- 
rately fine, adding a_ sufficient 
quantity of small crocks to en- 
sure efficient drainage. It is not 
advisable to use any Sphagnum- 
Moss with the other materials. 
Pot each plant quite firmly, es- 
pecially towards the _ centre. 
Keep the back part as near to 
the side of the pot as possible, 
with the young growths in the 
middle, the rhizome being just 
on a level with the rim. In pot- 
ting, keep the soil quite firm well 
up underneath, and touching the 
base of the plant, then gradually 
sloping the compost a trifle to 
the sides of fhe pot, so that when 
watering, the water will find its 
way and settle down around the 
sides instead of in the centre. 
When potting is completed, stand 
the plants in their resting quar- 
ters, only giving enough water 
to encourage root-action. After 
sach plant becomes well rooted 
and established in the new com- 
post, only sufficient water is 
necessary to prevent the roots 
perishing, and as much as will 
prevent undue shrivelling of the 
leaves and pseudo-bulbs. A slight 
shrivelling will do no harm, as 


buds at the base of the last-made pseudo-|they readily plump up when growth com- 


| bulbs will show a disposition to start again 


into growth instead of resting. If the plants 
have been given sufficient light and air, they 
will have made stout, fleshy pseudo-bulbs, 
which, when flowering is over, or if any have 
failed to bloom, will require to be properly 
matured, therefore they should be gradually 
exposed to plenty of sunlight, only a very 
thin shading or a thin stippling on the roof- 
glass with whiting answering the purpose 
when the weather is bright—a course of 
treatment that will consolidate the newly- 
mad2 growths and assist the production of 
many new roots. 
treatment, the plants should be removed to 
a comparatively cool house, where air can be 
freely admitted, and the atmosphere kept 


After about a week of such | 


| mences later in the year. 


While at rest the 


/soil should on no account be wet, or spot and 





disease will soon appear, from which the 
plant seldom recovers. 

At this seaSon it is advisable to examine 
the outer sheath which encircles the base of 
the leading breaks. This sheath is some- 
times fixed so tightly around them as to 
cause moisture to accumulate therein, which 
must be got rid of by slitting the sheath 
from top to bottom, thus allowing the 


moisture to escape. If this is neglected de- 


| cay often sets in, when nothing but cutting 


away the affected parts will save the plants. 
After opening the sheaths, and if no decay 
has commenced, keep the plants rather drier 
than usual for a few days, and if possible 
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When growth recommences return the plants 
to their former growing quarters, and afford 
only very moderate supplies of water at the 
root, increasing the quantity as the growths 
lengthen. Then when the flower-sheaths ap- 
pear and pseudo-bulbs are forming, plenty of 
water is necessary till the flowers are all 
open, when it should be considerably les- 
sened. 





FRUIT. 


SCALDED GRAPES. 


people call scalding a disease, but 
not the Sometimes the whole 
ercp of Lady Downe’s, a variety very liable 
to suffer, is lost through scalding. The 
most awkward Vines to deal with are those 
growing in mixed vineries, where, perhaps, 
there may be only one or two reds of a 
variety which is liable to seald. Even in 
these cases there need be but little fear of 
injury if ordinary precautions are taken. In 
dull and moist weather the temperature is 
liable to fluctuation, this often occurring 
very suddenly. If at this time sufficient ven- 
tilation is not on, the result is often very 
disastrous. Shading is often put forward 
as a good antidote to adopt, but during these 


SOME 


such is case. 


| 


dull periods shading acts injuriously upon | 
the foliage, causing it to lose stamina and | 


thereby become greatly weakened. One of 
the mistakes at this season of the year, espe- 
cially with such a Grape as Lady Downe’s, 
is not maintaining sufficient warmth in the 
pipes during the night and also on dull days. 
If scalding is to be prevented, the berries 
must not be allowed to become colder than 
the surrounding atmosphere ef the vinery. 
A too sudden rise of temperature in a house 
that has been allowed to become too cold 
during the night will cause the moisture to 
condense on the berrics; consequently, upon 
the sudden inrush of air from opening the 
ventilators scalding takes place. One might 
possibly be met with the retort that, to pre- 
vent this sudden rise, why should not ample 


ventilation be left on during the night to | 


counteract any such eyil tendencies? The 
reply to this is, that the Vines are apt to 
become — starved, consequently a 
growth follows. The best preventive is to 
continually maintain a slight warmth in the 
pipes during the night and on dull days, 
with an inch or two of ventilation both on 
the top and bottom ventilators. The fol- 
lowing merning—say, at 6 a.m.—a little more 
ventilation may be allowed, especially if the 
temperature should show signs of rising. 
This must be increased until the full com- 
plement of air is given. No sudden closing 
or drawing in of the ventilators must be 
practised in the afternoon; rather allow the 
temperature to cool down, so that, upon 
drawing in the ventilators, no sudden rise 
can take place. 





RASPBERRIES FAILING. 
PLEASE let me know what 
to go as per shoot herewith? They have done so for 
the past four years, but otherwise are strong and 
healthy: other years’ shoots show fruit (as they did 
last year).—JONATHAN Hoga. 

[Although unable to find any specimens pre- 
sent in the shoots you submit, we have not 
the slightest hesitation in stating the cause 
of the collapsing of the same to be due to the 
agency of the Raspberry-stem bud caterpillar, 
which is very troublesome in some seasons, 
A brief description of the life-history of this 
insect, the scientific name of which is Lam- 
pronia rubiella, is as follows: The female 
moth, which is of small size, deposits her 
eges in the spring in the open flower of the 
Raspberry. These in due course hatch out, and 
the periods for the arrival of the fruit and 
the resulting larvee at maturity occur simul- 
taneously, or nearly so. When the larve 
arrive at this stage, they leave the fruit, 
descend to the ground, and spin a cocoon 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the base 
of the canes. In the spring, small red cater- 
pillars emerge, and, ascending the canes, 
attack the buds, which, though injured as a 
result, are not sufficiently damaged to prevent 
the young growths reaching the stage at which 
yours had arrived before 


causes my Raspberries 


check to | 


in the way of a crop naturally ensues. Un- 
fortunately, it is one of those pests the fruit- 
|grower has to contend with, for which there 
is no known remedy. The only thing is to 
keep the quarter or plantation scrupulously 


clean, always cutting out the old canes and | 


/ burning them directly the fruit has been 
gathered, doing the same with the prunings 
in the spring, and in keeping the surface 
clear of sticks, stones, or rubbish of any de- 
| scription likely to provide a suitable place for 
/the larva to shelter and spin its cocoon in. 

After the canes have been pruned and tied in 
| the spring, it would also be a good plan to 
scarify the soil to the depth of 1 inch or 
4 inches round the stools, and immediately 
dust the surface with quicklime. 

Present remedial measures are to carefully 
remove every infested shoot, and the canes 
) also in cases where the majority of the young 
growths on them have been much damageid, 
and destroy by fire. Then, as soon as the 
crop has been cleared, cut close down to the 
ground the remainder of the canes, and burn 
them also. By these means you will get rid 
of great numbers of the pests, and so prevent 
much trouble in the near future. By way of 
experiment, you might select ten or a dozen 
stools for the purpose, and spray them and 
the canes with caustic alkali solution, made 
at about two-thirds the usual strength, just be- 
fore the buds give signs of being on the move, 
or, say, the end of January. - This would 
mean that you would require to make use of 
about $ lb. of caustic soda and + lb. crude 
potash to 10 gallons of water, if you purchase 
the chemicals separately. If you purchase 
the ingredients ready mixed (which is the 
more preferable method), two-thirds of the 
contents of one canister to the above-named 
quantity of water will suffice. If you do this, 
we should be glad to learn results in due 
course. | 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apple-tree-leaves injured.—I am_ enclosing 
herewith a leaf from a recently-planted Apple-tree 


| (Bramley’s Seedling), and shall be greatly obliged if 


you will let me know what is the matter and the 
remedy? All the leaves on one bough are similarly 
affected, while the rest of the tree is almest (not 
quite) unaffected.—ALAN F, SWINDELLS. 

[I am sorry I am unable to tell you the 
cause of the affection of the leaves of your 
Apple-trees. I should be glad to see further 
specimens.—G. S. S.] 

Treatment of Plum-trees.—I got some young 
Plum-trees, about one year old, and put them against 
a wall about a year and a half ago. Last winter or 
autumn I trained them to right and left by a 
gardener’s advice: What should be done with all 
the young wood coming from these two main stems? 


Should it be nipped back now? How much? Or 
should, say, every second one be left to make the 
tree, letting the young wood grow straight up, or 


should it be bent 
5 feet high.—F. R. 

[The young growths emanating from the 
Plum-tree branches you have trained out at 
right angles should, after being thinned, be 
utilised to form the foundation of the trees, 
or, in other words, to furnish them with main 
branches. The strongest and best-placed 
should be selected for this purpose, and, as 
the main branches of Plum-trees, when 
grown, as yours are, against a low wall, 
should stand about 1 foot apart, this will give 
you a very good idea as to the number of 
these young growths you will need to retain. 
The surplus should be cut back to four buds, 
to form spurs, and stop at one bud all growths 
which will in due eourse issue from these 
spurs as a result of the stopping. Of the two 
suggested methods of training your own is the 
better, the wall being too low to admit of the 
branches being successfully trained in a ver- 
tical direction. If bent round, as shown in 
your sketch, the branches can be trained out 
to any desired length, whereas by the sug- 
gested alternative method they would not at 
the most be move than 4 feet in length. The 
roots, too, would have to be kept under per- 
fect control in this latter case, otherwise the 
trees would make rampant growth, and be 
unfruitful. By adopting the other method, 
there would, by reason of the branches being 
of greater length, be a better outlet for the 
sap-flow, and less need for lifting or root- 
pruning, at any rate, it would not be required 
to be done so frequently. The fact of bend- 
ing and training the branches horizontally 


back? The wall is only about 





they collapse, | would also equalise the flow of sap, and tend 
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give them a little extra sunlight and air. | When the infestation is a bad one, great loss 





to promote early fruitfulness. In case any 
of the trees make excessive growth, do not 
hesitate to lift and transplant them, doing 
this in the autumn, and mixing a little lime- 
rubbish with the soail.] 


Summer pruning of fruit-trees.—The 
time is again with us for the removal of sur- 
plus growth from the majority of trained 
trees, whether against walls or in the open, 
beginning with the wall trees. Different cul- 
tivators have specified dates for performing 
this work. I endeavour to get it finished be- 
fore July comes in. It is generally advised 
to do such work by degrees—that is, go over 
the upper part of a tree first, allowing a few 
days’ grace before cutting or pinching the 
lower branches, but I fail to see much ad- 
vantage in this. Do we not cut back all 
shoots of the Rose-tree in early spring, when, 
as a rule, growth is much advanced? True, 
Roses have not a crop cf fruit to carry, yet 
I have never seen a crop of fruit deteriorate 
after an Apricot, Apple, Pear, Plum, or 
Cherry-tree has been subjected to the stop- 
ping of all surplus shcots at a given time. I 
do not advocate very close cutting, preferring 
to leave the shoots some 4 inches or 5 inches 
beyond their origin, this tending to the forma- 
tion of buds at the base and a secondary 
growth at the extremity of the pruned shoots, 
these growths being further pinched in the 
latter part of August. Shoots required for 
either extension or filling vacant spaces on a 
wall need no stopping at this date, such work 
being better left until the winter pruning ; 
but they should be secured to the wall to 
prevent their being broken off. The early re- 
moval of such growths not only aids the 
formation of buds near the base of the 
laterals, but it also allows more light and air 
to penetrate among the fruit, a consideration 
during dull days of which June 24th this year 
was a reminder.—East Drvon. 

Strawberries for forcing.—In the latter 
part of June or quite early in July prepara- 
tions must be made to get the desired stock 
for next spring’s supply of fruit, and thovgh 
various methods are adopted by successful 
cultivators, I find the following answers the 
best. The required number of 3-inch pots is 
got together, and washed if necessary, and a 
few pieces of fibrous loam put at the bottom 
to ensure the passage of water, and then filled 
to within half an inch with good loamy soil 
mad2 moderately firm. Thev are then con- 
veyed to the parent plants, one young plantlet 
nearest the origin of the runner being se- 
curely fastened in the centre of the pot with 
a crooked peg some 2 inches in length. The 
pots are placed as thickly together as pos- 
sible and stood level, all the leaves likely to 
shade the young plants being pinched off, as 
it is absolutely necessary that they should get 
the full light. Abundance of water 
quired, and to make sure they get it, they are 
examined morning and evening, at the same 
time removing any further runners that push 
out, and any leaves overhanging from the 
mother plant. In about three weeks the pots 
should be full of roots, when they should be 
severed from the parent with a sharp knife. 
Convey the pots to a sunny, open spot, seeing 
that they do not suffer from the want of 
water. After three or four days transfer them 
to pots 54 inches or 6 inches in diameter, 
using the best loam procurable, adding a 
little fresh scot and a bushel of finelv-sifted 
horse-droppings to every twelve bushels of 
loam. Let the pots be quite clean and care- 
fully crocked. Make the soil quite firm with a 
rammer, leaving # inch for water. Stand the’ 
plants 6 inches apart on a hard bottom cf 
wood or coal-ashes, and water whenever ne- 
cessary, removing runners as well as wecds 
as fast as they appear.—J. Maynp, Bicton. 





Old mortar-rubbish.—I see this recommended 
for mixing with soil for several plants, but eannot 
readily procure it. Would crushed oyster-shells and 
sand or 3-inch bones and sand do instead, with or 
without some slaked lime?—INVALID. 

[Old mortar or lime-rubbish is good to mix 
with Carnation pot-soil, more largely for 
Cactuses, and is also good to mix with stiff 
loam for fruit-trees or Vine-borders. Finely- 
crushed oyster-shell, which is, like old 
mortar-rubbish,° lime in a quiescent form, 
will do exceedingly well. It may be used at 


the rate of a gallon to a bushel of good loamy - 
' soil, but must be crushed to powder.] 


is re-. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—July, between the 
middle and end of the month, is a good time 
for layering Carnations. Surround each 
plant with an inch or so of gritty compost. 
The knife must be sharp and handled deftly. 
Remove two or three leaves round the node | 
or joint to be operated on. Cut upwards 
through the joint, halfway through the stem, 
to form a tongue on the underside, and fasten 
the wounded stem firmly in the sandy com- 
post with a wocd or wire peg. Give water 
when necessary, to keep the soil moist, and 
roots will soon form, and, when well rcoted, 
the layers can be separated from the parent 
plant, and transplanted into the beds not 
later than the middle of October. Choice 
Pinks are usually propagated by pipings or 
cuttings under handlights, cloches, or frames 
at this season. Common Pinks may be pro- 
pagated by division of the old plants in Sep- 
tember, and be kept moist till established. 
Cuttings or pipings make the best plants. 
Choice Pinks should be planted in Septem- 
ber, or the lacing is not so perfect. Roses 
and Sweet Peas are now at their best, and 
should be well nourished with liquid-manure. 
A mulch of manure on the surface will be 
beneficial. If the appearance of the manure 
is objectionable, cover it with earth. It is 
next to impossible to overfeed Sweet Peas. If 
a succession of flowers is wanted on the same 
plants, remove all seed-pcds when small, and 
feed liberally. Roses with hard buds, which 
do not open, are very disappointing. Some 
varieties are much given to this. The only 
efficacious remedy I have known is to dig the 
plants up in November, rcot-prune, reducing 
the wood at the same time, and replant. 
When the flowering season comes round, 
rush the opening buds with sulphate of am- 
monia. The beds of Violets must have 
mulch and water, and the side growths re- 
moved to strengthen the crowns. 

Fruit garden.—Thin the growths of young 
trees on walls, and nail in all leading shoots. 
Thin the young shoots of bush and pyramid 
fruit-trees, but do not shorten leaders, except 
those which are making gross wocd, and these 
should only be slightly reduced to check their 
robbing tendency. We are all apt to leave 
too many fruits on Apricot-trees. Even when 
Peaches are sufficiently thinned, somehow the 
Apricots are overloaded. I suppose the rea- 
son is that Apricots are usually employed for 
making jam, and size is not always a con- | 
sideration ; but there is one thing we can do | 
while the fruits are growing. We can do a 
little extra feeding in the shape of mulch and 
liquid-manure. The chief part of all fruits 
is simply water, and if we want size we must 
give water with some stimulant in it. The 
sun will supply the sugar. Apples on the 
Paradise-stock seldom fail to bear freely, but 
a surface-rooting tree cannot do its work 
properly without moisture, and the moisture 
should contain some nutriment. A well- 
nourished tree does not suffer so much from 
insect attacks as the tree which is starved. 
Years ago I was acquainted with a fruit- 
grower in the midlands who always had fine 
fruits, and at this season, when dry, hot 
weather set it, he had out the horse water- 
cart, and watered the trees from the horse- 
pond, and then emptied the liquid-manure 
tank while the ground was still damp. Such 
work will always pay. 

Vegetable garden.—On or about July 25th 
is a good time to make a sowing of Cabbages 
for spring use, but a later sowing should be 
made in the first week in August. Ellam’s 
Karly and Flower of Spring are good. En- 
field Market is an old but good variety. Some- 
thing depends upon how the seeds have been 
grown. Even a Cabbage is dependent upon 
its good qualities to parentage, or, in other 
words, breed always tells. Birds are usually 
keen after Cabbage-seeds, and the seeds 
should either be dressed with red-lead or the 
seed-bed covered with nets. This is a good 
time to make a sowing of hardy kinds of Let- 
tuces. Endive should also be sown freely. If 
the weather is hot and dry, moisten the soil 
before sowing, and shade afterwards, or the 
seeds will not struggle through the dry, hard 
soil. There is no more profitable way of 





| frame till rooted. 





passing time than in hoeing, even when there 
are no weeds; break up every inch of sur- 


face. Leeks and Celery should be planted 
in trenches, and be shaded with branches 
for a time, and the roots kept moist. 
not much use to sow Peas now unless you 
have a warm border and a dwarf early kind. 
Even then they may not pay for seeds and 
Jand. 


the gardener. A further sowing of dwarf 


/early French Beans may be made under a 


south wall, and a little later a pit may be 
planted, with the lights off for the present. 
Make up Mushroom-beds in a shady place 
now. 
Conservatory.—The 
drangea is very bright and lasting. 


pink variety of Hy- 
Tron in 


the soil or alum in the water will give the | 


blue tint to the flowers. The white Thomas 
Hogg flowers very freely. Both may be 
rooted from cuttings of the young shoots 
now. Select strong cuttings and insert in 
boxes filled with equal’ parts of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, and keep in a close, shady 


into 5-inch pots. Each plant will carry one 
good head of bloom early next spring. Well- 


grown plants of Hydrangea paniculata grandi- | : 
5 ‘ 5 c as far as possible. 


flora are very useful now when covered with 
large panicles of white flowers. Well-grown 
plants of Coleus are useful, too, for a ground- 
work under a wide-spreading Palm. Nice, com- 
pact plants in 5-inch or 6-inch pots are best 
for this work. Coleuses are not so popular 
as they were, but they are useful in summer 
for this purpose, and they are easily grown 
and propagated. Begonia Rex and its varie- 
ties are useful for the same purpose. I have 
an idea these will come to the front again 
where much decorating has to be done, as 
they are easily propagated from leaves. I 
have uscd them to mix with Ferns when 
planted on a wall or a rockery in a fairly 
warm house. There is still plenty of Car- 
nations of the American type in flower, and 
they are nice for cutting. The plants in- 
tended for flowering in winter should be 
shifted into the flowering pots, which should 
not be less than 6 inches or 7 inches in dia- 
meter. Keep them in cool frames, and pick 
off all flowers. Primula kewensis is very 
easily raised from seeds. Our plants, sown 
in February, are now in 5-inch pots, and 
some are showing flower. I think they will 
associate well with 
winter flowering. It appears to be quite as 
free as that variety. Chrysanthemums in- 


tended to form bush plants for the conser- | 


vatory or for producing flowers for cutting, 
should have the final stopping towards the 
end of this month. 
flowers are too small. Stand the plants 
thinly, so that each plant may be easily ac- 
cessible. As soon as the pots are full of 
roots, some stimulant may be given in the 
water. Clear soot-water is useful once or 
twice a week. Cyclamens, Cinerarias, and 


cold-frames facing the north. If the climbers 
are well developed, they will afford enough 
shade now.  Passion-flowers and Tacsonias 
will, if neglected, become too dense and 
heavy. 


Hard-wooded plants.—Azaleas and New 


Holland plants and Camellias should now be | 


in a suitable condition for placing in the 
open air to complete the ripening and set the 
flower-buds. Select an open but sheltered 
position for Azaleas and New Holland plants. 
Camellias will do better on the north side of 
a wall, as the hard foliage of Camellias, if ex- 
posed to hot sunshine, may suffer. Do not 
crowd them, and raise mounds of ashes a 
few inches up the sides of the pots to keep 
the roots cool and prevent the wind blowing 
them over. Every plant should be so placed 
as to be easily accessible, so that the man 
with the water-pot can, if necessary, tap the 
sides of the pots to ascertain their condition. 
This is the only safe test. Watering and 
syringing are even more necessary when the 
plants are in the open air than when under 
glass, and the plants will be all the better 
for their outing. Azaleas during the forma- 
tion of the buds may by-and-bye have a little 
stimulant in the water. Clear soot-water will 


be useful. 


The Cucumber - house. — Frequent top- 
dressings are exceedingly beneficial. One 


inch is ample at each dressing. Good loam 
and old cow-manure, two of loam to one of 


It is | 


Trouble, of course, is not counted by | 


Pot off and shift later | 


If stopped later, the | 
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| trenches. 


| fall: 
; ‘ | trees at any time is, I think, a mistake. 
Primula obeonica for | 


| roots soon take hold of this. 
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manure, may be used, and to every bushel of 
compost add one pound of bone-meal, and 
the plants will thrive and bear freely. We 
do not give much ventilation to Cucumbers, 
as they are best grown quickly. Keep the 
growth thin and often stopped. The rule 
is to stop one leaf beyond the fruit. Cut all 
fruits before they get old unless seeds are 
wanted. 

Plants in the house.—Change the plants 
often. It will be better for the plants, and 
give more satisfaction. If the electric hight 


| is used, Palms will continue in condition for 


months. Large Palms keep their condition 
better than small young ones. The _ best 
flowering plants are Rambling Roses, Hydran- 
geas, Carnations, and Sweet Peas in pots or 
tubs. We find these last well in freely venti- 
lated houses. E. Hoppay. 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Lxtracts from a Garden Diary. 
July 26th.—Carnations are being layered, 
as I believe in getting this work done in July 
Early layering leads to 
early planting in the beds, which is an ad- 
vantage. Early Peaches on walls have been 
exposed by thrusting the leaves on one sido. 
Waterloo, one of the best of the early kinds. 
will soon be ripe. Figs on walls have been 
mulched with manure, and the roots mois- 
tened when dry. All young shoots left fer 
bearing next year have been secured to the 
wall to let in the sunshine to the plants. 
July 27th.—Celery is being planted in 
The plants are dusted with soot 
occasionally to keep off the Celery-fly. The 
earliest crop was surrounded with paper to 
assist in the blanching, but the paper has 
been supplemented with earth, as earth is 
best to finish with. Finished planting Leeks. 
The plants are in shallow trenches, and are 
earthed up from time to time, first by hoeing. 
Afterwards earth is placed round in a ridge 
loosely, and not made tight. 
July 28th.—Summer pruning is still going 


) on. The young wood of bush-trees is thinned, 


and not much shortening is done till the leaves 
Hard pruning of bush or pyramidal 
Let 
the trees develop freely, and there will be 
plenty of fruit. Keep control of both roots 
and branches. This we try to do, at the same 
time avoiding extremes. Sowed a good 
breadth of Turnips for autumn and winter 
use. Veitch’s Red Globe is a good, hardy 
variety, and Chirk Castle Blackstone is very 
useful for winter. 

July 23th.—Gave a last pinching to 
Chrysanthemums. These are grown as bush- 
plants for the conservatory. Some time back 
we had trouble with the black aphis, but 


: : i. F | Fobacco-powder dusted over them seems to 
Chinese Primulas will now be coming on in | ot iE 


have been effective. A deep frame has been 
planted with dwarf French or Kidney Beans. 
The lights will be left off till frost is ex- 


| pected. The young wood of outdoor Vines 


has been thinned and regulated. We used to 
have the mildew upon them years ago in dry 
seasons, but more liberal feeding was adopted 
and the mildew disappeared. 

July 30th.—Gave a last turn-over with the 
fork to the ground intended for Strawberries, 
giving at the same time a dressing of compost, 
including charred rubbish and soot. The 
The plants will 
go out immediately. The old Strawberry- 
plantation has been cleared, and the ground 
planted with late Broccoli. There will be no 
digging, but surface cultivation, and a top- 
dressing will be given. The ground was very 
deeply worked for the Strawberries. Let- 
tuces and Endive are sown every ten days or 
so, and the plants set out from time to time. 


July 31st.—A sheltered position has been 
prepared on the rockery for a group of Iris 
reticulata, a special favourite, and some ad- 
ditions have been made to our stock of Col- 
chicums to form loosely-arranged groups 
round the margin of the lawn in the Grass. 
Rearranged conservatory, adding a few plants 
from the stove. Our stock of Vallotas has 
been placed in cold-pit, and will be very freely 
ventilated, even to the extent of full exposure 
after a time. Violets for winter flowering 
have been mulched to keep the roots moist. 














CORRESPONDENCE, 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING Jree of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of Garoenina, 17, Murnival-street, llolborn, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusuisner. The nume and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When anore than one query ts sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue tnumediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do aot reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, ete.—Fair examples 
of each subject—not more than sour in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and jruit—is 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Paraffin emulsion (Maur).—Dissolve 2 lb. of 
soft-soap in 2 quarts of boiling water in an old 
saucepan, and when removed from the fire, but stil] 
boiling hot, pour in a pint of paraffin-oil, and with a 
syringe keep churning the mixture until it is one 
mass of lather. Then add ten times its body of 
water and it is fit for use. When using it, first work 


it well through a syringe to ensure its being well 
mixed. Wash the plants with clear water twenty- 


four hours after have dressed them with the 


mixture. 

Plants for steep bank (R. L. B.).—Seeing the 
bank is, as you say, so heavily shaded, flowering- 
plants will do very little good. You might, however, 


you 


try some of the Vineas and the St. John’s Wort 
(Hypericum). 30th of these when established will 
clothe the bank. Some of the strong-growing Ivies 


would, we think, be as good as anything for such a 
position. Among the plants mentioned above, you 
could put, in the autumn, some Daffodils and other 
bulbs, which would flower in the spring and help 
to brighten the bank. 


Arums (C.).—The plant of which you forward a 
specimen is Arum Dracunculus, the Dragon-flower or 
Snake-plant. It is a native of Southern Europe, and 
is hardy in England. When the spathes first expand 
they emit a very repulsive odour, resembling that of 
putrefying flesh, but this soon passes away, and the 
plant becomes scentless. It is by no means an un- 
common plant in gardens, o*ten springing up year 
after year in borders in which it has once been 
planted. Its deeply-cut foliage, mottled stem, and 
great purple spathes ee it an interesting if not 
beautiful subject for the garden. 


Antirrhinums withering (Queen Mab).—The 
only reason we can suggest for your plants withering 
as they have done is that the plants are quite 
exhausted and unable to bear the strain of flowering 
a second time. In order to guard against such a 
failure another year you should raise plants from 
seed in January cr February, and plant out in the 


open ground. These should flower in the early 
autumn. If from seed you obtain a good strain, then 
you should strike cuttings in autumn, winter in a 


cold-frame and plant out early the following spring. 
Antirrhinums often perish in the winter, though it 
be a very mild one. 

Increasing Anchusa italica (Posse).—The bert 
way to increase this is by ‘‘ root cuttings.’? This 
work may be done at any time between November 
and February. Lift the plant, cut away as many 
roots as can be well spared, laying all in one direc- 
tion, so as to keep the upper ends ‘always upper- 
most. Any roots from the size of a Cedarwood pen 
cil to the largest available may be used, the rooi- 
to be subsequently cut into lengths of 14 inches or 
thereabouts, keeping the ends that would naturally 
be nearest the crown of the plants always as the 
upper end. When the whole of the roots are cut 
into the above-named lengths, take some well-drained 
pots, seed-pans, or boxes of a sufficient depth, and, 
having placed very sandy soil or Cocoa-nut-fibre 
therein, so arrange the pieces of roots that the top 
is just exposed to view. Well-drained flower-pots of 
6 inches diameter will do quite well, each pot of this 
size being capable of holding a score of the root-cut- 
tings by placing them at intervals around the inside 
of the pot. With the roots in position fill the 
central portion with sandy soil, and water to settle 
the whole. If you have a frame in a greenhouse 
where a temperature of 45 dege. or 50 degs. is main- 
tained, the pots should be placed therein. Very little 
water will be required for the first few weeks, and 
growth from the apical portion of the root will ap- 
pear jn a month or six weeks. With more abundant 
growth give plenty of air, and subsequently trans- 
plant as you would seedlings prior to planting them 
out in the border in spring. 


FRUIT. 


Strawberries eaten (I. E. H.).—We do not think 
woodlice are the cause. More probably, we think, 
slugs are the culprits. For any other description of 
erop devoured by slugs we should advise very liberal 
dressings of soot or fresh-slacked lime. Either of 
these you cannot, however, apply to Strawberries. 
The only thing we can advise you to do is to lift 
the fruit off the ground, and examine the ground at 
night with a candle and pick up the slugs. You could 
in that way destroy many of the pests. No applica- 
tion of any description could be used now. We fear 
that, as your query came too late for our last issue, 
unless you have taken some such steps as we have 
advised, the mischief generally will have been done. 


Forcing Strawberries (Plymouth).—We do not 
advise you to take up Strawherry-forcing as a paying 
concern, as, in your case, the results would be very 
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disappointing. It seems to us that you lack the ne- 
cessary conveniences. Then, again, your house is not 
efficiently heated, as, once the fruits are set and 
swelling, they need a temperature of 60 degs. to 
65 degs. if fine fruits are desired, and you would find 
it is only the latter which would prove remunerative. 
A stepped stage, arranged so that the plants will be 
at the same distance from the glass, both from the 
front lights to the rise of roof, answers best for 
Strawberries, and is also the most economical method 
of arranging the staging. Royal Sovereign is the best 
early variety, and for later crops there are President, 
Garibaldi, Sir C. Napier, and La Grosse Sucrée. 
Red-spider on Vine-leaves (4. M.).—When the 
foliage is badly affected, as in the case of the leaves 
you send us, and sponging as a means of eradicating 
the pest out of the question, the more drastic method 


| of killing either by an application of dry sulphur or 


sulphurous fumes must be adopted. The dry sulphur 
should be applied by means of a pair of bellows to 
the under sides of the leaves, taking care not to let 
any more fall on the bunches than can be avoided. 
This may be washed off with clean soft water in the 
course of a few days, and if it is then found that 
some of the insects are still alive, repeat the sulphur- 
ing and wash off as before. Another method, and one 
that finds favour with many, is to close the house 
early enough on some finé day so that a temperature 
of 95 degs. is reached, and then give every particle of 
foliage a thorough washing with clean water, forcibly 
applied with a garden engine. This is generally re- 
peated two or three days in succession, and is in- 
variably effective. A great deal, however, depends 
on the water. as unless soft water can be had, or 
that which is in general use is free from lime or 
other deposits, it is best left alone, otherwise the 
fruit will be spotted and spoiled as far as appearance 
is concerned. 
VEGETABLES. 


Tomatoes not setting (W. F.).—You have been 
treating the plants too generously, thereby causing 
them to make wood instead of setting their fruit. 
Tomatoes require an abundance ef moisture and food 
when swelling their fruit; but until a bunch or two 
of fruit is formed it is easy to overdo them. Let 
the soil nearly dry out before watering, and then 
give them just enough to moisten the soi] through. 
Give all the air possible in the day-time, and leave 
some on at night. This is the only way to check 
overluxuriousnes and throw them into bearing. 
Pinch out the side shoots, but let the leaves that 
come from the stem remain. 





Cucumber-plants failing (M. K. L.).—The dying: 


off of your Cucumber-plants is due to what is known 
as gangrene. It is common with ordinary Cucumbers. 
A fungus eats into the stems; but the chief causes 
are something objectionable in the soil, injuring the 
stems when planting, and too much water. We have 
found plants that trailed on the soil to be more sus- 
ceptible than are plants kept erect and trained up 
under glass roof. Some persons put zine or earthen- 
ware collars round the stems to keep off water; 
others put little heaps of lime. Often where there 
is far too much root room the decay comes. We have 
helped to avoid it in trailing plants by planting them 


partially sideways rather than erect, as then the 
stems do not crack. A good remedy when first 
noticed is to rub the affected part with freshly- 


slaked lime, and be careful that no water reaches the 
stems, as has evidently been the case in your plants. 
You say nothing as to how or where the plants are 
srown. z 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Posse.—2, You cannot expect the Ampelopsis to do 
well if, as you say, it is growing in a gravel-path. 
it requires as good treatment as a Vine to do it 
well. Unless you prepared a site for it in the way of 
good loamy soil mixed with rotten manure, we fear it 
will grow but slowly. If you can clear away the 
gravel and add some bone-meal, then return the 
gravel, you may do some good; 3, The failure of the 
German Irises to bloom is probably due to their being 
too crowded, and, if so, then you should at once 
divide them and replant in good soil in another part 
of the garden.——E. J._Next week.—_—W. M. C.—See 
article and illustration in our issue of July 10th.—— 
Mrs. W. S.—See answer to a query respecting diseased 
Pea-plants, at page 284 of issue July 10th. Your Pea- 
plants present exactly 2 similar appearance to that, 
there referred to. We can but think, as complaints 
of this kind relate to so few Pea-plants, that the 
cause of the disease must be found in diseased seed- 





Peas.——Seedling Geranium.—A very pretty shade of 
colour, and worth keeping if the habit of the plant 
is good.——Vine.—From the material you send, it is 


very difficult to say what is really wreng with the 
Grapes. It looks as if the Vines had been attacked 
by red-spider, but if you will please send us some 
fresh leaves, we will do our best to help you.—— 
J. W.—The leaves you send are eaten up with red- 
spider. See reply on this page.——M. Casement.—You 
give us no idea as to the soil in which the Potatoes 
are growing, but, judging from the stems you send, 
we should imagine they are very thickly planted, and 
that the ground is very wet. See our reply to'M.B.,” 
page 412, who sent us some Potato-haulm exactly 
like that you have forwarded.——@€. M. Bevan.—We 
fear you have no remedy.——A. Bishop.—1, You can 
use the soap-suds for any garden vegetable crops, 
while for Sweet Peas, ete., you would find them of 
great value; 2, Certainly, cow-manure is the best of 
all, more especially if your soil is light. You ean 
also use it for making liquid-manure.——M. L. S.— 
We think it would be far better to plant a fresh 
hedge, using young stuff. We fear that it would be 
dificult to lift successfully the plants forming the 
present hedge. Plant a fresh hedge of young seedling 
Hollies, which can be had very cheaply.——Sandy 
Corner.—1, Your Lilies have been attacked by the 
disease which has proved so destructive of late 
years. See reply to ‘* North Oxon,” re “Lilies 
diseased,” in our issue of July 17th, page 402; 2, 
Judging by the Gooseberry-shoots you send, we 
should say that the bushes are old and worn out, and 
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the best plan will be to grub them up and make a 
fresh plantation in the autumn.——W. H. D.—You 
cannot do better than plant a selection of the colours 
you prefer from the Tea and Hybrid Tea sections. 
——Anon.—See reply to “M. B.,” re “Failure of 
Potatoes,’’ page 412.—-—Mrs. F. M. Aston.—See reply 
to “A. M. D.,” re ‘“ Black-spot on Rose-leaves,” in 
this issue, page 420. We do not reply to queries hy 
post.——A. R.—See reply to ‘‘M. R. W.,” re ‘ Cab- 
bages clubbing,’’ in this issue. Your plants are 
evidently affected in the same way.——Old Reader.— 
ae to A. Waterer, Knap Hill Nurseries, Woking, 
Surrey. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Names of plants.—R. D.—1, Cestrum aurantia- 
cum; 2, Cuphea platycentra; 8, Campanula _persici- 
folia.——W. 7'.—1, Leycesteria formosa; 2, Veronica 
Andersoni variegata; 3, Veronica Traversi; 4, Spirma 
filipendula fl.-pl——X. M.—1, Weigela rosea; 2, 
Euonymus japonicus aureo-marginatus; 8, Astrantia 
major; 4, Jacob’s Ladder (Polemonium cceruleum). 
——W. P.—1, White Beam (Pyrus Aria); 2, Eseallonia 
macrantha; 3, Deutzia crenata fl.-pl.; 4, Ophiopogon 
Jaburan varjegatum.——W. C. G.—1, The Smoke- 
plant (Rhus Cotinus); 2, Tamarix gallica; 8, Spirea 
Aruncus; 4, Malva moschata -alba.——M. M.—1, 
Tradescantia virginica; 2, Yellow Fumitory (Cory- 
dalis lutea); 8, Lysimachia clethroides; 4, Campanula 
glomerata dahurica.——M. D.—1, Lilium pardalinum; 
2, Scarlet Lychnis (Lychnis chalcedonica); 8, Inula 
glandulosa; 4, Veronica longifolia.——T. E.—1, Fri- 
geron specicsus; 2, Campanula. latifolia; 8, Sedum 
spectabile; 4, Centaurea macrocephala.——Somers 
Cocks.—Jacoh’s Ladder (Polemonium eceruleum).—— 
E. Bird.—Asclcpias curassavica.——Fleet.—We cannot 
undertake to name Tufted Pansies. Rose Bouquet 
d’Or. We do not reply to inquiries by post.——Arbor. 
—1 and 2, Specimens insufficient ; 3, Salvia Horminum, 
so far as we can judge from the poor specimen you 





send us.——T. G@. Hayward.—Linaria reticulata aurea 
purpurea.——Ilugh Maughan.—The variegated Sweet 
Alyssum (Alyssum maritimum variegatum).——Lisette 


Pexley.—Hippeastrum vittatum. For treatment see 
reply to “K. W. R.,”’ in our iscue of July 8rd, page 
378.——B. 8S. S.—Helichrysum resmarinifalium (syn. 
Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius)——A. M. W.—1, Pole- 
monium cceruleum; 2, Galega officinalis. —-—Brackens. 
—Arum Dracunculus. See note-on this page,——A. 
Donovan.—Crinum capense.——H. B., Cheshire.—1, 
(Enothera Fraseri; 2, Campanula Trachelium, we 
think (should like complete flowering-shoot) ; a; 
Stachys lanata; 4, Centranthus ruber.——Ruth FB, 
Rendel.—Roses had all fallen to pieces.——J. W.—We 
cannot undertake to name florist fowers.—— W. Sulli- 
van.—Crinum capense.——Severn.—l, Oxalis eornicu- 
lata; 2, Cistus sp., must have flowers; 3, Veronica 
saxatilis alba, we think; should like to see another . 
specimen; 4, Lysimachia yulgaris.——H. M. B.—1, 
Not recognised; 2, Coquette de Lyon, we think.—~— 
W. H. D.—1, Hypericum sp., please send in bloom; A 
Thalictrum adjantifolium; 8, Bladder Senna (Colutea 
arborescens); 4, Larix sp.; must have cones. When 
sending specimens for name, please read our rules as 
to the number we undertake to name in any one 


weex,——Mrs. Berens.—Jerusalem Sage (Phicmi, fy uti- 
cosa).——H. Daltry.—1, Sedum spurium variety; 2, 


S. grandiflorum; 8, S. maximum recurvum; 4, Thalie- 
trum aquilegifclium.——H. Harbord.—When sending 
flowers for name please number each specimen, 23 
otherwise it is very difficult for us to distinguish 
them. Rosy flowers on spike, Sidaleea Listeri; smal}, 
rosy-pink flower, Erigeron multi-radiatus: the other 
is the Masterwort (Astrantia major). We cannot 
name a plant from a single leaf only, must have 
flowers as well. See aur rules ae to naming plants, 
——J. Strachan.—1, Lysimachia nummularia; 2, 
Please send in flower; 8, Seedling Adiantum eoncin- 
num latum, we think; 4, Next week. Kindly read 
our rules as to naming plants.——L. M. H.—1, Cam- 
panula muralis; 2, C. pumila, dark variety; 3, Q, 
garganica; 4, Sedum Ewersi, probably, send when in 
flower; 5, S. album; 6, S. sexangulare.——J, W. L.= 
Specimens quite dried up. To name properly we 
must have fresh specimens.——J. S.—1, A poor flower 
oi Horace Vernet, we think; 2, The White Beam 
(Pyrus Aria). 

Name of fruit.—Herbert B. Holder.— Gooseberry 
not recognised. You should send some fruits up to 
the Fruit Committee of the Royal Hortioultura} 
Society, Vincent-square, Westminster, W., at the 
same time enclosing a fruiting branch, 

eee 


Catalogues received.—F. Herbert Chapman, 101, 
High-street, Rye, Sussex.—List of Rare and Choice 
Daffodils.-—G. Bunyard and €o., Ltd., Maidstone,— 
Descriptive List of Strawberries, Summer Fruits, ete, 
——W. Bull and Son, King’s-road, Chelsea, S.W.— 
Up-to-date Hubrid and Other Orchids,——Jag. Veitch 
aoe Sons, Ltd., Chelsea.—List of Strawberries, 1909. 





United Horticultural Benefit and Provi- 
dent Society.—The monthly meeting of this 
society was held at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, Vincent-square, Westminster, on Mon. 
day, July 12th, Mr. Chas. F. Harding in tho 
chair. Eight new members were elected. 
The death certificate of the late Mr. William 
Colton was produced, and a cheque for 
£71 10s. 2d. was drawn for his nominee, being 
the amount standing to the late member's 
credit in the books of the society, The usual 
quarterly payments from the Benevalent fund 
were made, and twa lapsed members’ ac- 
counts paid. 

OUR readers can ensure speciad attention 
from our advertisers if they mention G@ar- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED when placing orders ey 
making inquiries, ‘ 
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FRUIT. 


ROOT-PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 


Ir not infrequently happens that certain 
varieties of fruit-trees are found to be very 
slow in coming into bearing. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable with such kinds of 
Apples as Peasgocd’s Nonsuch, Blenheim 
Orange, Bramley’s Seedling, and Annie 
Elizabeth, when grown on the free stock 
(seedling Apple), and the same remark ap- 
plies to most Pears on the free stock, also to 
stone fruits. When growing for market this 
is a serious matter, as all expenses of culti- 
yation have -to be met, if the future well- 
being of the trees is a consideration, whether 
any returns are forthcoming or not, and as 
there is a demand for these varieties, it is 
useless to suggest that growers should avoid 
planting them. In a large number of dis- 
triets the production of fruit can be hastened 
by planting trees on dwarfing stocks, but in 
some cases this procedure cannot be con- 
sidered a commercial success ; on really rich 
soils these stocks are to be recommended, but 
even then vigorous-growing varieties do not 
always come quickly into bearing when left 
to themselves, 

Root-roRMATION.—When the roots are 
coarse and strike deeply into the soil and 
subsoil, the shoots produced are also coarse 
and gross, and fail to mature sufficiently to 
develop blossom-buds, with a consequent 
failure to produce fruit. Fruit-trees, to bear 
freely, must have a good fibrous root-system, 
and these roots must be near the surface. 
Trees growing in this way will eventually 
bear fruit, and that heavily, provided they 
are sufficiently far apart to allow of free ex- 
tension, and that the growths made by them 
are not too severely cut back. Thinning the 
branches to about 18 inches apart, and re- 
moying the unripened points, are all the 
pruning that should be given to trees growing 
with excessive vigour. This will hasten the 
production of fruit considerably, but shoots 
grown under such conditions are very sus- 
ceptible to attacks of canker in Apples and 
Pears and “‘gum”’ in stone fruits; they are 
also likely to be pulled out of place, perhaps 
broken, when laden with fruit, being too thin 
and weak to carry the crop properly. 

Roor-pRuNING.—Growers should aim at 
the production of sturdy, well-matured shoots 
only, if quick returns are required, and when 
trees of even the most vigorous varieties 
make more than twenty to twenty-four inches 
of growth in a season, it is a sure indication 
that they are developing some deep-growing 
coarse roots. Fruit-trees, therefore, which 
are producing wood at the expense of fruit, 
should be root-pruned some time between 
the end of October and the end of November. 
Trees root-pruned at that time quickly be- 
come re-established, and frequently make 
several inches of new root growth before the 
ground becomes too cold. If left much later, 
new growth does not commence till spring, 
while if operations are begun much earlier 





the shoots shrivel. Lifting and replanting 
should be the method adopted with trees 
three or four years old; if longer estab- 
lished, root-pruning will be most advisab’e. 
In the case of Pears and Plums grown as 
bushes, pyramids, or trained trees, it almost 
always pays to lift about the second or third 
year after planting. This usually causes 
them to develop fruit-buds freely the follow- 
ing summer, without giving an undue check. 
At this time the roots will be moderately 
plentiful and fibrous, and will therefore 
quickly make a fresh start in the soil. 

METHOD OF LIFTING AND PRUNING.— 
When lifting, the operator should com- 
mence by opening a trench beyond the spread 
of the branches, working his way inward 
very carefully, so as to damage the roots as 
little as possible. When clear of the soil the 
tree should be held upside down, and roots 
which are growing directly downwards, to- 
gether with all other coarse ones, should be 
cut away with a clean cut, but all the finer 
and more fibrous ones retained. It should 
then be replanted with all its remaining roots 
carefully spread near the surface, radiating 
in all directions. The roots should then be 
covered with a few inches of fine soil, made 
firm, and mulched with 4 inches to 6 inches 
of strawy stable-manure as a_ protection 
against frost. 

ROOT-PRUNING WITHOUT LIFTING.—Trees 
established longer than three or four years, 
and producing too much wood, have roots too 
coarse to admit of being lifted without caus- 
ing an unduly severe check, and one from 
which it would take them two or three years 
to recover. In the case of these larger trees, 
no more than one-half of the root system 
should be interfered with in any one season. 
It is quite essential to leave sufficient roots 
properly established to carry on nutrition. 
The best procedure to follow in the case of 
trees too long established to admit of lifting, 
is to mark out a semicircle, well beyond the 
spread of the branches, and on that side of 
it opposite to the prevailing wind of the dis- 
trict, usually on the north-east or east side. 
A trench about 2 feet deep should then be 
opened at the mark, and the whole of the 
soil within the area mace by it removed. As 
the work is going on, all the fibrous roots 
must be carefully preserved, even those 
having a downward tendency; they should 
be tied together in bundles and suspended 
from the branches above, to keep them from 
accidental injury through the careless use of 
tools. All coarse ones must be removéd en- 
tirely, the operator working gradually and 
carefully inward until the base of the tree 
is freed, so that it may be tilted back for 
examination, and the tap-roots that will most 
probably be found there cut away. The ex- 
posed roots must be examined and all 
damaged ends made smooth with a keen knife, 
starting to cut from the upper surface and 
sloping towards the lower. The soil should 
then be replaced and made compact to within 
a few inches of the surface, the tree held in 
its place with its roots well spread and 





covered with some fine material, all being 
made firm, and mulched as in the case of re- 
planting. Any trees of 5 feet or over in 


height should be so stayed that they may - 


not be blown about and loosened, or re-estab- 
lishment will not take place readily. Except 
in bad cases, this half-root pruning will have 
the desired effect, but sometimes it will be 
necessary to treat the remaining half the fol- 
lowing year. By that time roots that have 
already been pruned will have developed a 
good quantity of fibre and become well estab- 
lished. Trees that haye been root-pruned 
will make quite sufficient wood growth for 
their well-being, and at’ the same time de- 
velop fruit-spurs freely, to be followed, cli- 
matic conditions permitting, by a good crop of 
fruit.—ALBERT J. MANNING, in Journal of 
Board of Agriculture. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mildew on Vines.—I enclose a leaf taken off one 
of my Vines, which is spotted and mildewed. Is it 
caused by the want of proper ventilation? The house 
is ventilated by four windows on the top, which are 
wide open every day, except when it is very wet. 
Or may it be caused by the rain getting inside, as 
the roof is not waterproof, and the want of heat 
and sunshine to dry them? Curiously, this state of 
affairs only affects one half of the WVines—those 
nearest the entrance door. Any suggestion from you 
through your valuable paper will be welcome.—J. 8. 
AITKEN. 

[Mildew may be caused by cold, damp, sun- 
less weather, with a stagnant atmosphere, 
especially if bright sunshine follows this. 
Again, it may be due to cold draughts of 
air allowed to play over the foliage, as is 
proved in your case by the Vines nearest the 
door. One of the surest preventives is plenty 
of fresh air, which can be had by attending to 
the ventilation and keeping the air warm and 
buoyant by using the hot-water pipes. If the 
house is a cold one, then keep it dry during 
cold, damp weather, and do not syringe or 
damp down. Sulphur sprinkled on the foliage 
is the best remedy. You say nothing as to 
whether the house is heated, but, af possible, 
we should have this done, and at the same 
time the roof put into thorough repair and 
front ventilators put in. The air on the roof 
only is not sufficient. ] 

Red Currants and Pears, insects on.—I en- 
close you two or three leaves of Red Currants and 
of Pears which are affected with some blight or in- 
sect. Will you kindly tell me, through your valu- 
able paper, what is best to do with them, and also 
if I will have to wait till the crop—a fairly good 
one—is gathered, in about a fortnight? In the spring 
they were well syringed with Quassia and soap so!u- 
tion.—JAMES NESBIT. 

[The rose-coloured blisters on the Currant- 
foliage are the outcome of an attack of the 
Currant-aphis (Aphis ribis), a female speci- 
men of which we found present on one of the 





leaves. Unless badly affected, you may 

safely wait until the crop is cleared before 
ity . 1 

taking steps to eradicate the pest. Then 


syringe the trees thoroughly with Quassia- 
extract, and be careful to saturate the under- 
sides of the blistered leaves with the insecti- 
cide. Next winter spray—not syringe—the 
bushes with caustic alkali solution directly 
the operations of pruning and clearing of the 
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ground beneath have been effected. The 
Plum-leaves appear to haye been gnawed by 
vaterpillars, probably those of the mottled 
umber-moth (Hybernia defoliaria), and haye 
in addition also been infested with Plum- 
aphis (Aphis Pruni). Spray the trees care- 
fully and thcroughly next November, and 
again the end of January with the caustic 
alkali solution. The Pear-leaves bear abun- 
dant traces of their having been infested with 
a fungoid disease known as the Pear-cluster- 
cups (Roestelia cancellata). We also found a 
caterpillar of the winter-moth (Cheimatobia 
brumata), just hatched out, on one of the 
leaves, which is proof that your trees are in 
need of a good winter cleaning. To effect 
this, you cannot do better than make use of 
the caustic wash recommended for Plums, 
and give two dressings. For the cluster-cup 
fungus, spray either with Bordeaux mixture 
or sulphide of potassium, 2 ozs, to 3 gallons 
of warm water, in which 3 ozs. of soft-soap 
have been dissolved previously. The Bordeaux 
mixture you can obtain mixed ready for use 
from any dealer in garden sundries. | 


Advantages of early spraying.—At page 
325, ‘“West Wilts’’ gives some good advice 


‘anent spraying, in his notes on ‘* Peaches on 


Open Walls.’ But I should like to point out 
to amateurs especially the desirability of not 
allowing the growth of things prone to aphis 
to become curled before spraying. It is, as 
‘West Wilts’’ remarks, almost impossible to 
rid the foliage of aphides when in this state. 
I am convinced it pays to spray before the 
least appearance of fly can be seen, and I have 
proved, with Peaches, Roses, Cherries, and 
many other things, that prevention is better 
than cure. For the past four years I have 
made it a rule to spray immediately the young 
growths could be seen. When the shoots are 
coated with any substance that is detrimental 
to insect life, the pests do not find a lodging, 
and, by giving several applications, the 
growth is kept clean. This season, having 
Morello Cherries on a north wall, I com- 
menced spraying them with Abol, White’s 
Superior, in a weak state, when the trees were 
in full bloom, applying the insecticide every 
ten days, with the best results. Now, at the 
end of June, the trees have not had any in- 
sects on them, and have a splendid crop of 
fruit.—DoRsET. 


Strawberries in 1909.—Strawberries are 
selling in London in quantities at a penny a 
pound, but, alas! the flavour leaves very 
much to be desired; even the British Queen 
has lost its usual flavour. All the more need, 
therefore, for raisers to turn their attention 
to flavour, as most of the Strawberries in cul- 
tivation have a very acid taste, and, the doc- 
tors say, are injurious. The Queens being 
scarce this season, some not over-scrupulous 
growers have sent a large and ill-flavoured 
berry into the shops under the name British 
Queen. 


Watering inside Vine-borders.—T'irst 
ascertain the condition of the drainage of the 
border, and if the drainage is free and open, 
and the weather bright and sunny, do not 
stint the water. Let the water carry some 
food to the roots. A dry root-run in bright 
weather is sure to give a check, that will be 
followed by disaster to the crop, either in the 
shape of mildew, shanking, or red-spider. If 
there is ample main foliage, keep the sub- 
laterals in check, as they are not wanted. 


MESSRS. LAXTON BROTHERS, 
BEDFORD. 


THE nursery of Messrs. Laxton Brothers, 
founded by the late Mr, Thomas Laxton, has 
been known for half a century or more as one 
of the foremost plant-breeding establishments 
in this country, and in certain directions, the 
raising of new varieties of fruits, as, for 
example, Strawberries. It was about the 
year 1865 that the late Thomas Laxton com- 
menced his experiments in hybridisation and 
cross-breeding. In these early years, the 
chief work that engaged the attention of Mr. 
Laxton was the cross-breeding of the culinary 
Pea. The first variety for which a certificate 
was granted by the Royal Horticultural 
Society was Supreme, which resulted from 
crossing the Sugar Pea, a variety having a 
huge pod with but few seeds, with Ne Plus 
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Ultra. This was followed by Alpha, which 
was granted a certificate on August 2nd, 1869. 
I'rom that time the work of improving the 
culinary Pea has continued, the result being 
a long series of successes in the production of 
such well-known varieties as William the 
First, Dr. Hogg, Fillbasket, William Hurst, 
Earliest of Al!, followed by the renowned 
Gradus and Alderman, the last probably the 
finest of the tall main-crop Peas ever raised. 
Gradus, too, while remaining a standard 
variety of the highest merit, must still be 
regarded as marking an important epoch in 
the history of the culinary Pea. In this 
variety were embodied earliness and dwarf- 
ness, and, not least, from the culinary point 
of view, that fine Marrow flavour which is 
so greatly esteemed. Thus it is that Gradus 
is regarded as the greatest break ever known 
in the culinary Pea, while its utility and im- 
portance extend to the garden, the forcing 
department, and the market garden. Work- 
ing on similar lines, such important gains as 
Thomas Laxton and the still more recent 
Laxtonian have appeared in the order given, 
the last-named being regarded by the firm 
as the greatest advance in this section of 
Peas that has appeared for many years. Lax- 
tonian resulted from the crossing of Gradus 
and William Hurst, and, while embracing 
the earliness of the latter with all its dwartf- 
ness and adaptability to small gardens, or for 
forcing, far surpasses Gradus in point of 
size and other important details. As seen 
in the trials at Bedford, where a very large 
number are sown on the same day, this re- 
markable variety was fully ten days in ad- 
vance of Gradus. Laxtonian is but 2 feet 
high, and, briefly described, may be regarded 
as a big dwarf form of Gradus, with many 
of the finer qualities of Alderman. It is ob- 
viously a variety of the highest merit and ex- 
cellence, and destined, we imagine, for a 
wide popularity, not only in England, but in 
America, where it has already received a 
great welcome. Another notable Pea, and 
one which is thought highly of by the Messrs. 
Laxton, is Maincrop, a 3-feet high variety, 
and which originated from the crossing of 
Alderman and Prize-winner. Of very fine 
habit and cropping qualities, with all the size 
of Alderman and the height of Prize-winner, 
there is here a market variety of supreme im- 
portance. ‘These are but one or two of the 
most notable of the culinary Peas raised. at 
Bedford, and, judged by the seedlings still 
under trial, the work is going on apace. What 
is very obvious to the horticulturist when 
looking through the numerous trials here is 
that there is no longer any necessity for mar- 
ket-man, gardener, or cottager to grow ram- 
bling Peas of 6 feet high or more to procure 
abundant supplies of pods, Varieties of 
3 feet high and less are simply loaded with 
pods, and as these take up much less space 
in the garden, shade nothing detrimentally, 
as do so many of the taller varieties, and re- 
quire but half the cost for sticks, the case 
for the Pea of moderate height is really a 
very strong one. Habit of growth, earli- 
ness, and cropping qualities generally are 
strong points when considering a new variety, 
though by no means less so the colour of the 
Pea, those of a deep green naturally finding 
the most favour, while those haying pale 
green or whitish-looking fruits or seeds are 
rarely considered at all. In this way the 
hybridist setting a high ideal to attain knows 
of no one more exacting than himself, while 
his knowledge of the weak and the strong 
points in such things enables him at a glance 
to determine merit or demerit. 

But while the culinary Pea ranks very high 
with the Messrs. Laxton, and has engaged 
their attention through a long series of years, 
a more world-wide fame attaches to their 
name by reason of their great work among 
Strawberries, of which some thirty acres of 
named sorts are grown, while thousands of 
cross-bred seedlings are raised and _ tested 
each year. At the time of our visit, some 
ten thousand of these seedlings were fruiting, 
the sparsity of the sticks marking those for 
further trial, denoting the rigid selection that 
had been made. At the same time, we were 
assured that the firm would be well satisfied 
if two of these finally passed the hall-mark 
of excellence. Thus it will be seen that when 
the Messrs. Laxton intimate that this variety 
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or that is of supreme importance, or that they 
think very highly of it, they have every 
reason for their decision. In the domain of 
the Strawberry, the raisers of Royal Sove- 
reign are not content to rest upon their oars, 
and a week in point of earliness, firmness of 
fruit, or the perfect hardiness or vigour of 
the plant, are points ever present with them, 
and not less so the desire to embody all, if 
possible, in one handsomely coloured variety, 
One of the most important of new varieties 
raised here is the Laxton, which, briefly de- 
scribed, is a darker, firmer, and much im- 
proved Royal Sovereign. It was raised from 
Sir Joseph Paxton and Royal Sovereign, and, 
while not recommended for forcing, is re- 
garded as an ideal fruit for amateur or market- 
gardener. The Bedford is another grand 
variety, strongly recommended for flavour, 
appearance, vigour, and crop.  Laxton’s 
Latest is regarded as the finest very late 
variety the firm has had the good fortune to 
raise. Utility and Rival are a pair of novel- 
ties of the present year, the latter the result 
of crossing Givon’s Late and Royal Soye- 
reign, just preceding Latest. Utility came 
from Waterloo x Late Seedling, and its 
bright crimson, finely-flavoured fruits stamp 
it as one of the best. Pineapple, Epicure, 
and Connoisseur are a trio specially selected 
for handsome appearance, great vigour, and 
exquisite flavour, and it is difficult to say 
which of the three is the best in this respect. 
Profit, Cropper, Reliance, Progress, and Bed- 
ford Champion are novelties of merit sent 
out during the past three years, the last- 
named being of great size, sweet and luscious 
in flavour, a great cropper, and_ reliable 
forcer. Profit, raised by cossing Sir J. Pax- 
ton with the fine-flavoured Viscountess Heri- 
cart de Thury, is a mid-season variety of a 
dark vermilion colour, and is recommended 
for size, firmness, flavour, cropping quali- 
ties, and vigour, as the finest of the mid- 
season varieties for many years. A most im- 
portant branch of the Strawberry culture in 
these nurseries is the production of runners to 
meet the ever-increasing demand, and fer 
this purpose alone no less than twenty acres 
of plants are grown. It is worth remarking, 
too, that the whole of the runners are hand- 
laid, and produced entirely upon maiden 
plants—that is, plants that are grown 
annually for the purpose, and are not allowed 
even to flower, the trusses being early re- 
moved. In this way vigour and earliness are 
assured, together with plants of the largest 
size. Of pot-grown layers, something like 
a quarter of a million are each year put down. 

Nor are the Messrs. Laxton content with 
their work among the Peas and the Straw- 
berries, they having years ago turned their 
attention to other fruits, as Apples, Plums, 
Raspberries, Nectarines, and Peaches, among 
others, and thousands of crosses in almost 
every conceivable way testify to the magni- 
tude of the work. At the present time, how- 
ever, but few of these have been sufficiently 
proved, though something like a thousand 
Apples alone are being grown in pots to 
secure the earliest possible fruiting. Other 
fruits that receive attention are the Logan- 
berry and the Currant, Laxton’s Perfection 
Red Currant, with its score of fruits in & 
bunch, being a great gain. 

It may be worth mentioning that the late 
Mr. Thomas Laxton also raised some fine 
double Zonal Pelargoniums. We can well 
remember one of his earliest, called Jewel, 
which was raised about 1875. Mr. Laxton 
also did good service in the raising of Sweet 
Peas, and we can well recollect growing his 


collection, all of which were first-rate and_ 


‘‘fixed.’’ Of course, they were not so fine as 
many of the forms we now have; but we 
maintain that, had the same trouble been 
taken then as now, we should have had quite 
as good results in the number and size of 
flowers on the spike, 

In this brief sketch of the Bedford Nur- 
series, we regret that space forbids more than 
a mention of the general nursery stock of the 
thousands of admirably-grown  fruit-trees, 
Roses, conifers, herbaceous, and other plants. 
Nor can we enter into detail concerning the 
glass department, which, like the other de- 
partments in these spacious nurseries, 1s we 
stocked with the useful and the beautiful. 


E, H. JENKINS. 
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ROSES. 


ROSE MME. SEGON 
THIs must eventually 
leading Roses. In 

Mme. Abel Chatenay 
there is in its lovely Sanne shading a beauty 
that one cannot find words to express. I do 
not know when a new Rose has pleased me 
more, for there is such a delightful freshness 
about its blossoms, and the form is perfect, 


\D-WEBER. 


become one of our 
colouring it will rival 


as one might expect from a seedling of An- | 


The flowers have a fuller and 
somewhat more pointed centre than this 
popular favourite, while in growth it re- 
sembles it, excepting that it seems somewhat 


toine Rivoire. 


stronger. Messrs. Soupert et Notting intro- 
duced the variety in 1908. I am sure it will | 
become equally popular with their other 





Rose Mme. Segond-Weber. 


well-known varieties, Mme. Jules Gravereaux 
and Mme. Constant Soupert. For massing, 
for exhibition, and for growing as a standard 
Mme. Segond-Weber is excellent, and it must 
surely be a valuable variety for pots. 

Rosa. 


Dwarf Polyaniha Rese Jessie.—What was 
wanting to make Mme. N. Levavasseur a 
truly beautiful Rose—namely, brilliancy of 
colouring—has been accomplished in the 
lovely little gem which Messrs. Merryweather 
and Sons exhibited so finely at Holland 
House, and which they are introducing in the 
coming autumn, There seems to be no ten- 
dency “whatever to a bluish or purplish hue, 
so objectionable in the older Rose mentioned, 
for the colour of Jessie is a charming rich 
cherry-crimson, the flowers produced in 
pretty sprays that will make a beautiful bit 
of colouring when massed. Gardeners should 
look out for this nov velty, for it will supply 


and Joseph Lowe, for | 
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|them with a Rose that they can turn to aes 
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count in so many ways—not only in the open 
air, but also as a pot plant for conservatory 
and dinner-table decoration, where it will 
rival the Primula, and be really more useful, 
seeing that the plants can be kept for some 
years. An edging of this Rose to a bed of 


| Little Pet or Frau Karl Druschki would be 


charming.—Rosa. 


THE MANETTI ROSE. 


WE are accustomed to the name Manetti as 
indicating a stock upon which large quan- 
tities of Roses were budded in the years gone 
| by, and even to-day it is extensively employed 
for this purpose. There are hundreds of 
Rose growers who have probably never seen 
the variety blossom. I have before me as I 
write a bunch of its very charming flowers 


that are not unlike those of Blush Rambler, 
only they are three times larger, with four 
rows of petals, and perhaps a shade deeper 
in their blush-pink tint. The Rose blooms in 
clusters of four and five, and when seen on an 
old plant, such as one | found in a farm- 
house garden, it makes a very pretty object, 
that will harmonise beautifully with Crimson 
Rambler, which has its season of flowering 
about the same time. ‘There is a sweet Dog- 
Rose fragrance also that adds to the attrac- 
tiveness ‘of the Rose. 

T do not know that I should recommend 
anyone to grow this variety in place of the 
many beautiful shrub-like Roses that we now 
have, but there are some gardens wherein this 
Rose has already become established through 
the failure of some variety originally budded 
upon it. 
late Mr. Thomas Rivers made a mild sensa- 
tion by introducing this Rose for propagating 


It was many years ago when the | 


From a photograph in Messrs. Stuart Low and Oo.’s nursery, 
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purposes long before the day of the Brier 
cutting, and even before the seedling Brier 
| was popularised as it is to-day. Mr. Rivers 
| received it from Signor Manetti, curator of 
the Botanic Gardens, Monga, Italy, who 
raised it from a seedling Its value as a 
stock must not be overlooked. Who among 
the older Rose growers can fail to remember 
the magitificent. blooms that Mr. R. N. G. 
| Baker used to exhibit from plants grown en- 
tirely on this stock, and they were not from 
maidens only, but old-established plants? 
When some of our present-day Rose growers 
abuse the Manetti, I feel that they do so 
without justification. It is the best stock for 
the Crimson Rambler and Dorothy Perkins 
tribes, and some Hybrid Teas, such as Kil- 
larney, Gustave Grunerwald, Florence Pem- 
berton, and Lady Ashtown, make superb 
| plants upon it. Rosa. 








Enfield. 


ROSE CHATEAU A CLOS VOUGEOT. 


M. PERNET-DUCHER has shown that he is in 
touch with the needs of the present-day Rose 
grower, inasmuch as he has recently given 
us not only the above handsome Rose, a “most 
decided variation from the many orange and 
ochre-red novelties that he has become 
famous for producing, but also others of a 
red or deep rose tint, such as Laurent Carle 
and Mme. Maurice de Luze, two Roses 
that will much enhance, if that were possible, 
his reputation as a successful hybridist. In 
the Rose under notice we have a colour 
almost as deep in its velvety-black shading 

as Louis Roath but the fiery- reddish- scarlet 
which is the prevailing colour, combined 
with the free blossoming of the Hybrid Teas, 
are qualities which lovers of garden Roses 
eannot fail to appreciate. It is ‘the introduc- 
tion of this type of flower that will go far 





to relieve the group of the stigma of “being 
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sorts like Alberic Barbier, with creamy-white 
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composed mainly of light colours. I hope 


this successful raiser will introduce more of | 
the rich crimson and scarlet colours we need | 


to make this group a perfect one. 
but have among the Hybrid Teas some Roses 
like Horace Pernet, that will not only be 


If we can | 


grand as yearling plants, but also as cut- | 


backs, raisers may, I think, count upon the 
gratitude of the Rose-loving public, especially 
if they are endowed as Chateau A Clos Vou- 


.geot 1s, with a delicious fragrance. 


ROSA, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Climbing Rose against wall.—I am enclosing 


a few blooms and leaves of a very rampant climbing 
Rose of which I wish to know the name, also will 
you advise me what to do with it? It was quite a 
small plant when planted in autumn, 1907, and has 
now Covered all the wall space I can afford it. The 
railing it grows against has a flat top, and I propose 
to try and train the longest shoots over it, where it 
will have plenty of room. It is flowering freely, but 
is covered from top to bottom with strong shoots— 
now from 3 feet to 5 feet long—which it is impossible 
to train in on the wall, as that is packed closely 
enough with last year’s wood. Must I cut some ot 
the latter away and trim in the new? Even if I do, 
I must cut away a good deal also of the new choots, 
ius some of the old have several of them breaking out 
at various points—in fact, they are everywhere, and 
from bottom to top the tree is full of foliage and new 
branches, but the bulk of the flowers is at the top 
of the tree, on last year’s wood, of course. In those 


varieties that send up all the new shoots from the | 


ground, I understand the old wood must be cut away 
down to the ground after flowering and the new ones 
trained in instead, but this is different, as they 
sprout out everywhere, and the old wood is in ex- 
cellent condition. (2) Will you also kindly tell me 
what to do with a Maréchal Niel I have growing on 
the same wall? It has blossomed well, and has not 
so far made much new wood. Probably it will later 
on, and I want to know when and how to prune, if 
it-is necessary to do anything at all?—F. C. B. 


[The Rose we believe to be Blush Rambler, | 


but it is somewhat difficult to be certain, as 
the only expanded blcom had fallen. It is a 
pity to take up wall space with such Roses, 
for they blossom but once in the year, and 
they are so very rampant in their growth. 
We should advise you to train the growths 
over the top of the wall, as proposed. As the 
plant is in such a healthy state, it would be 
a pity to cut away the old wood. Where the 
young growths coming up from the base are 
not desired, we should just pinch out their 
points. They would harden, and, doubtless, 
commence to grow again, but next summer 
you would obtain blossom from them quite 
down to the ground. ‘The lateral growths 
coming from the old wood may be reduced in 
number if it seems desirable to let in more 
air and light, otherwise leave them untouched 
till February, then shorten back to 2 inches 
to 6 inches, the strongest being left longest. 
If you could have arranged an arch, or even 
a pillar standing out from the wall, the sur- 
plus growths could be trained against it with- 
out detriment to the growths upon the wall. 


As regards the Marechal Niel on the same | 


wall, do not prune it at all, but encourage 
new growths by affording copious supplies of 
liquid-manure to the roots about every week 
or ten days. If the soil is very hard, make 
some holes with a crowbar, then fill them up 
again. The liquid will penetrate much 
better. ] 


Some good climbing Roses.—I sometimes 
wonder what the result would be if it were 
possible to obtain the opinion of readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED as to their views 
on the best climbing Rose for a garden. I re- 
member when I first saw Crimson Rambler in 
bloom over a pergola in a Norfolk garden, 
and, like others, I was enamoured of its bril- 
liant trusses; but when I came to grow it, 
I soon found that its colour was not so pleas- 
ing after the blooms have been open for a 
few days. In my judgment, Dorothy Per- 
kins, with its lovely bunches of pink blos- 
soms, which are a trifle lighter when fading, 
vet very beautiful, is superior to Crimson 
Rambler. Then, again, Dorothy Perkins is, 
if anything, quicker in growth, is more wiry, 
and therefore more amenable to training. 
Other varieties suggest themselves among the 
singles—for instance, such as tke delicate pink 
and white trusses of Blush Rambler, and the 
deeper tints of Hiawatha and Leuchtstern, 
and that magnificent single, not yet suffi- 
ciently known, Mrs. O. G. Orpen—large 
blooms of a pleasing pink, with prominent 
anthers. One thinks, too, of older 


| given as 1596. 
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blossoms, Reine de Wurtemberg, whose bright 
crimson flowers and magnificent foliage make 
it a delightful pillar Rose, while well-known 
sorts like W. A. Richardson and Bouquet 
@’Or will be favourites with many. In the 
large number of really excellent varieties 
nowadays, it would be very interesting to 
know what particular sort is judged to be 
the favourite. ‘Rosa,’ whose excellent 
articles week by week are well known, often 


) recommends climbers for various positions. 


Would he venture to express an opinion as 
to the best all-round climbing sort for a gar- 
den ?—LEAHURST. 


The Musk Rose (R. moschata).—According 
to Loudon and other authorities, this Rose 
was introduced to English gardens upwards 
of three centuries ago, the exact date being 
It is known as Rosa moschata, 
but it has been called on various occasions 
R. Brunonis, R. Brunoni, and R. Browni. 
Being an exceptionally vigorous grower it is 
well adapted for planting against a dark ever- 
green, such as Holly, Yew, or Arbor vite, 
over which it can ramble at will. Under 
such conditions it is seen at its best, and the 
effect of its white flowers against the dark 
foliage is very fine. When planted in a 
group and allowed to form a dense mass it 
sometimes happens that the current year’s 
branches, which are usually very strong and 
grow well on into autumn, do not get well 
ripened, and, consequently, are killed half- 
way back in autumn. When grown over a 
tree, however, wind and sun have full effect 
on them, and they become much firmer, and 
stand the winter well. This particular 
species lives to a considerable age, and main 
branches 4 inches to 6 inches in diameter may 
be found. When growing without restriction 
a height of 20 feet to 30 feet is attained. The 
leaves are larger than those of most species, 
and on one form, which, by the way, is not 
the most free-flowering, they are glaucous. 
The flowers are fragrant, and borne in large 
clusters, the petals being white and the 
stamens yellow. It is rather more difficult to 
propagate from cuttings than some species, 
the best results being obtained from ripened 
shoots 6 inches to 9 inches long, inserted in 
sandy soil in a cold-frame or out-of-doors 
in autumn.—W. D. 


Rose Bouquet d’0r.—I am very fond of this 
Rose, and have it in various positions, but in 
spite of the wintry weather I have lately 
found that it is finest of all, and has the 
freshest and largest blooms on the north side 
of a cottage. This proves that these great 
chmbing Teas may be grown to perfection on 
cool surfaces—all the more so in hot or 


| normal summers.—W, 








GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


THE OYSTER-SHELL BARK SCALE 
(ASPIDIOTUS OSTREEFORMIS). 
THE scale insect Aspidiotus ostreeformis, 


| whose shield or covering bears, on occasion, 


a resemblance to an oyster-shell, is injurious 
in Britain to various fruit-trees. By draining 
away the sap the plant is weakened, or, where 
the scales occur in excessive numbers, it may 
be killed. The insect belongs to the family 
Coccide or scale insects, and the sub-family 
Diaspine.. The characteristic of the Dias- 
pinee is that the shield or scale covering the 
body of the insect in various stages is com- 
posed partly of the insect’s moulted or cast 


|skins and partly of matter secreted by the 


insect. Aspidiotus ostreseformis  infests 
Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, and allied rosa- 
ceous fruit-trees; it has also been found on 
Currant, and Green and Newstead record it 
on Calluna, Heather, or Ling. 

The following stages occur: egg, larva, 
second stage of male and female, followed, in 
the female, by the adult; while in the male 
the second stage is followed by a pupal stage, 
this being succeeded by the adult. 

FEMALE SCALE OR SHIELD.—On smcoth 
bark, where not overcrowded, the fully- 
formed shield may have a diameter of over 
2 millimetres (say, one-twelfth of an inch). 
It is round, not much raised, and smooth. 
The central part of the scale is dark-coloured, 
the rest being yellow-brown or dark grey. 
Overcrowding causes considerable -variation 
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in the shape of the seale. Owing to its 
flatness and its close adherence to the bark, 
it may become more or less incorporated with 
or covered by seales of the epidermis of the 
plant or loose external matters, and thus, 
with a colour resemblance to the bark, the 
scale may easily pass unnoticed. The female 
is flat, almost round, and yellow. In the 
adult stage the female is without eyes, legs, 
and wings, and has only rudimentary an- 
tenne. There is a characteristic piercing 
and sucking mouth apparatus. The male 
scale or shield is small, measuring only 
one millimetre (about one-twenty-fifth of an 
inch); it is rounded oval, or, in other cases, 
elongate-oval. The adult male insect is 
orange-yellow in colour, with a dark band 
across the thorax. The male has antenna, 
legs, and two wings, but no functional mouth, 
The male pupa has no mouth organs, but 
has antennz, legs, and signs of the future 
wings. It is yellow in colour, with the eyes 
and ocelli black. The insect in the second 
stage of male and female is without wings or 
legs, being unable to move; it remains 
anchored to the bark by its rostrum. The 
larva from the egg is very minute, but is 
fairly active; a pair of six-jointed antenna, 
six legs, and sucking-mouth apparatus are 
present. 

LIFE-HISTORY.—The winged males appear 
towards the end of April or in May, accord- 
ing to the weather conditions. By this time 
the females are adult, and fertilisation takes 
place. Eggs are laid containing larve ready 
to hatch. The tiny larve wander over the 
bark, ultimately settling down to feed by in- 
serting their sucking-mouth parts into the 
bark. In this larval stage there is practically 
no sexual distinction. A secretion is given 
off which covers the larva, and later the first 
moult takes place and the second stage is 
attained. The moulted skin is not thrown 
aside, but remains to form part of the shield 
or covering of the insect, this covering being 
greatly added to and completed by secreted 
matter. ‘This second stage is a quiescent one, 
but the insect, anchored by its mouth parts, 
continues to suck up the sap. It is impor- 
tant, from the standpoint of treatment, to 
note that it is in this second immature stage, 
complete by the autumn, that hibernation 
takes place. About the beginning of the 
next April the second stage males pass into 
the pupal condition, and after a pupal stage 
of three weeks, the pupal skin is cast, and, 
in suitable sunshiny weather, the adult males 
emerge. The last-cast skin is to be found 
for a time at the hind end of the scale. Mean- 
while, the second stage females—not really 
differing much from the future adult females 
—accomplhsh their last moult, and become 
adult, Pairing then takes place, and eggs 
are subsequently laid, so continuing the 
species. 

TREATMENT.—(1) All young stock infested 
should, before being sent out for planting, 
be fumigated with hydrocyanic acid gas. The 
form in which Aspidiotus ostresformis is 
found on plants in winter is one to which this 
poisonous gas will prove fatal. (2) Infested 
plants, in the open, should be sprayed in win- 
ter with a winter wash composed of 2 gallons 
of paraffin, 14 1b. of soft-soap, 6 lb. of caustic 
soda, and 28 gallons of water. The soft-soap 
should first be dissolved in 1 gallon of boiling 
water, and to this the paraffin should be 
added, and the mixture thoroughly churned 
until a cream-like emulsion results. The 
thorough churning is important. The 6 Ib. 
of caustic soda should then be dissolved in 
the remaining 27 gallons of water and the 
emulsion added, the whole being well 
churned. The soft-soap and paraffin emul- 
sion will keep satisfactorily for some time, 
but the complete mixture should be used at 
once. 
the scale insects if it reached them. Growers 
should be guided by circumstances, noting 
whether the trees carry a growth of Lichen 
or Moss, and remembering also that Aspidio- 
tus ostreseformis is a scale which sticks very 
closely to the bark, and that the external 
layers of the affected stem may, to some 
extent, protect the scale. Unless the trees 
are very clean and fairly smooth, the winter 
wash recommended in ‘the last paragraph 
should certainly be used.—Leaflct No. 210 of 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 





A strong paraffin emulsion would kill. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wireworm in frame.—Would you kindly advise 
me how to act regarding wireworm in a frame? The 
frame is sunk 6 inches on old turf plot, and the 
worms seem to crawl up out of old Grass plot. I 
lost all my Pansies and Carnations after being rooted 
this spring through the wireworm. I propose empty- 
ing the frame and putting into the bottom 6 inches 
of gas or Irish lime, then 15 inches of new soil free 
from wireworm. Will the lime keep them from crawl- 
ing up through, or would the lime injure cuttings 
put in immediately after the frame is made up? 
There will be 15 inches of soil between the lime and 
the cuttings. Vaporite is of no use—I have tried it, 
using double the quantity to advertised instructions.— 
GLENIFFER HOME. 


[We should have thought that, did you two 
or three times fork over the soil in a frame, 
all the wireworms in it could be picked out, 
and thus got rid of. That course should be 


Malmaison Carnation Lady Lichfield. From a photograph of flowers sent by Mr. ©. Blick, Warren Nursery, Hayes, Kent. 


taken in any case, even if you throw the soil 
out of the frame to put in a bottom or foun- 
dation of kiln lime—say, 3 inches thick—and 
smother that with soot. We cannot conceive 
of any wireworms getting through that. Then, 
as you cast the soil in again, examine it care- 
fully for wireworms; being yellow-bodied, 
they are easily detected. You might mix 
fresh fine soot with the soil. We should 
object to making a foundation of 6 inches 


thickness of gas-lime, as the sulphuric acid | 


in so large a body might poison the soil. If 
you do as advised, adding to the surface soil 
in the frame plenty of sharp white sand, we 
cannot imagine any harm resulting to the 
Pansy cuttings from wireworms. ] 

Bee disease.—The Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries desire to warn all bee-keepers 








that an outbreak of disease, believed to be 
identical with the Isle of Wight bee disease, 
has occurred in several hives in Buckingham- 


shire. This disease, which has destroyed | 


almost all the bees in the island, from which 
it takes its name, is due to a bacillus closely 
resembling the bacillus of plague, and no 
remedy for it is known. It is of the utmost 
importance, therefore, that bee-keepers 
should take every precaution to prevent the 
disease spreading, and they are strongly ad- 
vised to keep a careful watch for any signs 
of its appearance. A full description of the 
disease was published in the Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture for February, 1909, 
and bee-keepers who find symptoms of 
disease corresponding to the description there 





given should communicate with the Board 
of Agriculture and IVisheries, 4, Whitehall- 
place, London, 8.W. 


Cineraria-leaves injured (7. E£.).—We suspect, 
from the description you give, that your plants have 
been attacked by the Marguerite Daisy-fly. When 
many leaves are attacked the plants are rendered 
very unsightly, and also suffer in health. The only 
way to destroy this insect is to cut off the infested 
leaves and burn them, or if the attack has only com- 
menced, to pingh the leaves where the grubs are. 
Syringing with an insecticide is of very little use, as 
it would not reach the grubs, but it might prevent 
the flies laying their eggs on the leaves, if it could 
be applied at the right time. 


Will correspondents and advertisers kindly 


| note that our telephone number is 10402 Central, | 


GARDENING Inuusrratep, 17, Furnival-street, 


| London, H.C, ? 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CARNATION LADY LICHFIELD. 
THIs Malmaison Carnation was raised by 


in 1905. It, as may be seen by the illustra- 
tion, is a fine large flower, light rose-pink in 
colour, and sweetly scented. The plant is of 
vigorous habit, and is now being distributed 
by Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, Highgate. 





FINE-FOLIAGED BEGONIAS. 
BEGONIAS are by gardeners divided into 
several groups, according to their distinctive 
‘features or the purposes for which they are 
best adapted. What are termed 
fine-folhiaged Begonias are either 
forms of the Indian Begonia Rex 
or hybrids between that species 
and some nearly allied kinds. The 
foliage of this group of Begonias 
is remarkably handsome, and this, 
combined with the simple cultural 
requirements of the plants them- 
selves, renders a selection of the 
best varieties very useful for 
warm-house decoration. During 
the summer they may be grown in 
the greenhouse, but they are seen 
at their best in a somewhat 
warmer structure, such as in the 
coolest part of the stove or in 
the intermediate - house. The 
original species from whence 
these garden varieties have 
sprung are natives for the most 
part of shady woods, hence, as 
might be supposed, the colouring 
of their leafage is most effective 
when they are grown in a shaded 
structure. The more vigorous 
kinds will even hold their own 
fairly well underneath the stage, 
more particularly if a reasonable 
amount of light falls to their 
share. Among the varied uses 
to which they may be put, neat 
plants of these Begonias, grown 
in comparatively small pots, are 
very useful for indoor decoration, 
particularly for dropping into the 
small burnished metal jardinieres 
so often met with. The members 
of this group are very readily pro- 
pagated by means of leaf-cuttings. 
All that is necessary is to take a 
mature leaf, lay it on a bed of 
Coeoa-nut refuse or sandy soil, 
and hold it in position by two or 
three pegs. Then divide the mid- 
rib and principal veins in about 
half-a-dozen places. From these 
cuts young plants will soon be 
pushed out, and, as soon as large 
enough, they can be potted singly. 
Again, if a few flowers of the best 
varieties are fertilised, they will 
seed freely, and, as a rule, the 
progeny obtained in this way 
shows a considerable amount of 
variation. The raising of seed- 
lings of this group of Begonias is, 
on this account, very interesting, 
and many pretty forms often re- 
sult therefrom. ENG 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Centropogon Lucyanus.—This 
plant, with its bright rose-carmine 
| flowers, is effective in a heated structure 
during the early spring months. In a slightly 
cooler temperature it will yield its blooms 
almost as freely. One of the best qualities 
of this winter-blooming subject is the long 
continuance of its flowering season, as, com- 
mencing in the autumn, a succession of blos- 
som is kept up until well on into the spring. 
The best potting compost is a sandy peat. 
Though usually grown in pots, it is occasion- 
ally used as a basket plant, when it forms 
an exceedingly ornamental addition to the 
| list of winter-blooming subjects that lend 
themselves to this manner of culture.—W. F. 

Gladioli for forcing.—Will you please tell me 
the best time to pot bulbs of Daffodil and Gladiolus 
The Bride for forcing to have them in bloom in 


January? I have two greenhouses in which I am 
growing Tomatoes, to follow on with Cbrysanthe- 





the late Mr. Martin Smith at Warren House . 
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mums, and should like to grow bulbs with them, if 
possible. Kindly tell me suitable soils and how many 
bulbs of each sort in 6-inch pots and temperature of 
house ?— MELBOURNE. 

[These early-flowering sorts include some 
of the most beautiful of this valuable race of 
plants, and, being dwarf in habit, and with 
small bulbs, are well suited for cultivation in 
pots. These early-flowering kinds include 
that pure white form of G. Colvillei, known as 
The Bride, the bulbs of which are not much 
larger than a big Crocus bulb. For such as 
these, the bulbs, or corms, should be set an 
inch deep in the soil, arranging some half- 
dozen bulbs in a pot 6 inches in diameter. 
The bulbs should be potted in October, and 
for a month at least the pots would be better 
if placed in a frame and plunged in ashes, 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, or leaves. The soil should 
be sandy loam, of good quality, and the pots 
must be well drained. If the soil at potting- 
time is fairly moist, no water will be re- 
quired, and the same treatment will be suit- 
able till growth becomes active, when more 
moisture must be given. A temperature of 
45 degs. to 50 degs. is suitable. You will find 
an article dealing with the forcing of Daffo- 
dils in our issue of December 15th, 1906, a 
copy of which can be had of the publisher, 
post free, for 14d.] 

Blue Hydrangeas.—Please tell me what to use 
to colour my Hydrangeas blue? I do so admire the 
colour.—AN AMATEUR. 

[With regard to causing the flowers of the 
Hydrangea to become blue, there are certain 
differences of opinion. In some soils the 
flowers become blue without any trouble, and 
this is generally attributed to the presence 
of iron in the soil. One of the most success- 
ful ways to cause the flowers of the Hydran- 
gea to become blue is, when potting, to 
thoroughly mix about a tablespoonful of sul- 
phate of iron with each peck of soil. Then, 
in addition, as the pots get well-furnished 
with roots, put a pinch in the water about 
twice a week. Alum-water is highly recom- 
mended by some in order to turn the flowers 
blue. The alum should be given at a strength 
of 1 oz. to each gallon of water. To prepare 
the alum, it should be crushed and dissolved 
in a little hot water. This mixture must be 
given just as the flowers open. If the roots 
are very dry, they must be watered with 
clear water at first, as in that state the alum 
would be injurious. | 

Fuchsias dropping their buds.—Dropping 
of Fuchsia-buds may be traced to one or two 
things. First, to over-dryness at the roots 
or too much moisture at the roots, or, as is 
very frequently the case, to the plants being 
kept in a house not properly ventilated. In 
greenhouses where Fuchsias are grown, air 
should be admitted at this time of the year 
day and night, and, as far as possible, each 
plant should have room clear of its neighbour. 
No pot-plants are, perhaps, more liable to 
run, and, consequently, become weakly, when 
overshadowed by taller subjects in a house. 
It is a good plan to turn them out-of-doors 
during rain, and opportunity should now be 
taken to administer weak stimulants to plants 
approaching the flowering stage. I say weak 
stimulants advisedly, inasmuch as it is an 
easy matter to overdo and spoil the most pro- 
mising plants. A sharp look-out should be 
kept for green-fly, vaporising the affected 
plants, and gently syringing afterwards with 
clean water.—LEAHURST. 

Crassula coccinea.—This plant still holds 
its own as a popular subject with the market 
grower, and ideal little specimens grown in 
5-inch pots are just now commonly to be met 
with in the London florists’ shops. They are 
all grown in the regulation 48 pot—that is 
to say, one with a diameter of 5 inches, in 
which so'. many decorative plants are grown 
for market. Beside the typical form of this 
Crassula, with its brilliant crimson flowers, 
there are several varieties—in some cases 
hybrids between this species and the white- 
flowered Crassula jasminea. In these the 
fiowers are of a lighter tint than those of 
C. coccinea itself, the richness of colouring 
in this last-named being one of its most 
marked charms. Other desirable features are 
the length of time over which the blossoms 
extend, and their distinct appearance at this 
season from the other occupants of the green- 
house. These Crassulas are very readily 
struck from cuttings, and their subsequent 
culture gives no difficulty. The main point 





to bear in mind is that both the species re- 
ferred to are natives of South Africa, and, in 
common with the various plants natives of 


that region, plenty of light and sunshine is | 


necessary to their well-doing. Crassula coc- 
cinea, which, by the way, is often known as 
Kalosanthes coccinea, was introduced into 
this country as long ago as 1710. Another 
showy succulent, which, as a rule, flowers in 
the month of August, and was formerly known 
as Rochea falcata, is now included in the 
genus Crassula, the specific name remaining 
as before. 
century ago.—X. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 
THE change in the weather at the time these 
notes are being written is welcome, and will 
do incalculable good, as it will consolidate 
and ripen the wood—two most essential fac- 
tors. What to do with the Chrysanthemums 
at the present time is an important question. 
First of all, pay especial attention to the 
staking and tying cf the plants. The growth 
has become somewhat unwieldy owing to the 
cool, moist weather that has prevailed for so 
long. The plants will be taller than usual 
this year, but that their unduly rapid progress 
shall be checked without in any way injuring 
the plants, the growths must be tied out, so 
that both sun and air may each contribute 
to their improvement. This improvement in 
the appearance of the plants can only be 
brought about by avoiding crowding in the 
rows. ‘There 1s a tendency in the small gar- 
dens of many amateur growers to attempt too 
much. Invariably quite twice the number of 
plants is grown in a small garden that there 
is usually room for, and in consequence of 
this mistaken enthusiasm, comparatively few 
of the plants ever do well. Were growers to 
face this question in a sensible manner, and 
take out from the rows all the weak and poor 
plants, and in this way afford more air-space 
to those plants that are retained, they would 
improve their prospects very considerably. 
A good space should be allowed between the 
pots, as this ensures ample space for the 
vigorous growths to be done justice to. As- 
suming the central stake is secured to the 
eross-wires running the whole length of the 
standing-ground, it will only be necessary to 
tie other stakes, one on either side of the 
central stake, securely to the cross-wires to 
which the two outside shoots should be tied in 
turn. This fan-like method of tying out the 
shoots affords ample opportunity for the 
sun to ripen the wood, and, together with 
the free passage of air through the plants, 
contributes in no small degree to brighten 
their prospects. Continue to tie the growths 
as and when required, as advised in earlier 
issues. Those who have not yet commenced 
to stake and tie their plants should begin 
at once, as so little time remains during 
which the plants will be allowed to remain in 
the open. With a stout piece of raffia make 
a tie an inch or two above the surface soil, 
and another tie just immediately below where 
the plant was pinched or stopped, or where 
it branched out into lateral growths. In the 
case of most plants this system of tying will 
suffice, but where the plants are exception- 
ally tall, it would be wise to make one or more 
ties at convenient intervals between the other 
two. The lateral growths are now making 
headway, and tiese must have immediate at- 
tention. Before they get too long, and run 
some risk in consequence, secure the lateral 
growths to the side stakes affixed to the wires, 
as well as to the central stakes. Tie out 
these growths regularly and systematically, 
going through the collection from time to time, 
carefully inspecting the plants to determine 
when this support can be given advan- 
tageously. Do not make the mistake of 
making the tie too near the apex of the 
shoots, or this may end disastrously. At this 
period the shoots are exceptionally brittle, 
and when secured at a point too near their 
apex, a slight pressure of the wind may see 
many of the growths broken at a rather 
critical season. Tie the shoots just where 


the growth is hardening, and a few days’ ex- 
posure to sun and air will enable the grower 
to make a tie some 8 inches, more or less, 
from the point of the shoot. Always maintain 


This was also introduced oyer a | 


| when the bud is often in embryo. 





| 
|the growths in an upright position, from 
start to finish, as this is important, espe- 
cially after the buds are retained. 

Karwigs are already causing some trouble, 
and are giving growers much concern in con- 
| sequence. With the advent of July this in- 


| sect secretes itself in the points of the tender 


shoots during the day, in the night eating 
away the point of the growth, and rendering 
useless many promising shoots just at a time 
Not a day’s 
delay should take place in trapping these 
depredators, or serious loss may ensue. A 
careful inspection of the points of the shoots 
both morning and evening should be the rule. 
Traps of various kinds should also be used to 
catch the depredator. Match-boxes and 
Bean-stalks—the latter in small sections— 
should be placed among the foliage and stems 
of the plants, and these should be inspected 
at least once a day, and this always in the 
morning. The contents should be shaken 
into a vessel of water having a quantity of 
paraffin-oil floating on the surface. Small 
pots with paper or hay in them, placed in 
an inverted position on the stakes, is an old 
and quite satisfactory method of trapping 
this pest. Prevention is better than cure, 
however, and the grower would be well ad- 
vised to take every precaution against har- 
bouring these most undesirable visitors. 
Weeds in the pots and seared and éceaying 
foliage, should not be tolerated, as these pro- 
vide excellent hiding-places for the earwigs. 
The same rule applies to the standing-ground, 
which should be kept free from weeds and 
litter, so that these quarters should be almost 
untenable for this pest. 

Top-dressing may be done in the case of 
some of the more forward plants, as well as 
with those that are well rooted. Early in 
the year I suggested leaving a good space be- 
tween the surface and the rim of the pot, and 
if this advice was followed, top-dressing may 
be carried out at the present time with con- 
siderable advantage to the plants. Use a 
compost similar to that prepared for the final 
potting, adding to this a free sprinkling of 
either Clay’s Fertiliser, Ichthemic guano, 
or any other well-known and approved fer- 
tiliser. I prefer to pass the compost through 
a very coarse sieve, and then apply the top- 
dressing with the hands. On no account ram 
the soil, or damage to the surface roots will 
most certainly arise. Press the soil very 
firmly with the hands to thoroughly consoli- 
date it, using subsequently a fine-rosed can, 
until the roots are seen to be working into 
the top-dressing. | When applying the top- 
dressing, leave sufficient space for watering, 
as this is a matter of considerable importance 
for the future well-being of the plants. 

Watering and feeding both require imme- 
diate and careful attention. The warmer 
days call for the more frequent use of the 
water-can, yet this must only be done when 
the soil is dry and the plants really need 
watering. The rapping of the pots to ascer- 
tain whether the plant is dry or not is the 
only safe rule to follow. When a dull thud 
is given off in response to the rapping, it is 
a sure sign that no water is needed for a time, 
at least; on the other hand, when a clear 
ring responds to the rapping, it is a certain 
indication that water may be applied with ad- 
vantage to the plant. When watering, do 
not rest satisfied until the soil in the pot is 
moistened throughout, and to do this it may 
be necessary to give two or three applications 
of water, etc., in succession. ‘Towards the 
end of July weak soot-water may be applied 
vith advantage, giving this at alternate water- 
ings to plants that have well filled their pots 
with roots. Liquid-manure of some kind may 
also be applied twice a week during the same 
period, but only to plants that are well 
rooted. To make soot-water, place a bushel 
of soot in a sack, and soak this in a vessel 
containing 80 gallons to 100 gallons of water. 
A well-known market grower recommends the 
following manure for Chrysanthemums, 
when the pots are full of roots, until the 
plants begin to flower: One part nitrate of 
soda, one part dried blood, two parts super- 
phosphate, one part kainit, and a quarter 
part sulphate of iron. These ingredients 
should be thoroughly mixed, and half an 
ounce should be dissolved in a gallon of water 





and applied once a week. Ei. Ga 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. lalpine one, with its loug racemes and fine | tree is quite so handsome or so constant in 

hohe stature. Some years ago, having this in | flower. Being raised from seed, there was a wel- 
mind, I raised some from seed, from which it | come variety, which one could not get from a 
/ecomes very freely and vigorously, and tree propagated in other ways—that is to say, 
planted a group out in a cool place in heavy | some kinds flower earlier than others—a dif- 
soil. A forest-tree would hardly do better, | ference of as much as a fortnight, so that we 


THE ALPINE LABURNUM 
(LABURNUM ALPINUM). 
Ir is curious to note how, in the case of | 
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these very handsome trees, the best kind is the | flowering almost every year since. They were | have a nice succession of bloom in the same 
least known in gardens. While all are| about 6 feet high when planted, and grew | group. Also there is a slight variation in 
beautiful, by far the handsomest is the! rapidly ever since, I do not think any flowering | the shape of leaf and flower-stem, some 
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having rather small leaves, and often a strik- 
ing difference of habit, which made the group 
all the more interesting. This makes me 
think that we should often do better to raise 
things from seed, the variety in time and form 
is so desirable. This tree is a real alpine. I 
have seen it tumbling over the rocks in the 
Jura not bigger than a Gooseberry-bush, but 
sending down the same long and_ graceful 
racemes. The tree bears seed almost too 
abundantly, and is easily raised. 5S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Holly-berries failing.—Will you kindly tell me 
why all the berries of the Holly-bush, of which I 
send you a specimen, drop off in the green stage? 
The bush (a small tree) is planted in a bed of Euony- 
mus, but rises well above them. It is always covered 
with blossom in the spring, and the berries form in 
large numbers, but invariably drop off at this time 
of the year. This year I have given the tree fresh 
soil, water during the dry season, and some weak 
liquid-manure occasionally, I really thought the 
berries were going to ripen, but they are all falling 
as in past years.—ILEX. 

[A peculiarity of the Holly is that some 
individuals bear only flowers of one sex, while 
in others the blooms are hermaphrodite—that 
1s to say, both male and female organs are 
contained in the same flower. We should 
say that the reason of your Holly-tree losing 
its berries is that the specimen is a female, 
and, the flowers being imperfectly fertilised, 
the berries quickly drop. This might be 
remedied by planting a male in close proxi- 
mity, or by getting some branches of male 
flowers ready to discharge their pollen and 
inserting them axfong the branches of your 
tree when its flowers are awaiting fertilisa- 
tion. | 

Rhus Cotinus failing.—I ; 
obliged if you can tell me what is wrong with my 
bush of Rhus Cotinus. ._1 have always much admired 
the shrub, and it does well in this neighbourhood. 
The soil is light and sandy. About four years ago 
I purchased one, and it has grown well; but each 
year the blossoms (specimens of which I am sending) 
drop off, and the beautjful red, fluffy filaments never 
appear as they do on other trees. <A neighbour tells 
me that he has a tree which is in the same condi- 
tion. Is there any remedy?—FLoRA C. M. BOURNE. 

[The flowers of Rhus Cotinus are borne on 
a broad, much-branched panicle, many of 
whose final sub-divisions are flowerless, and 
reduced to mere thread-like stalks, which 
are clothed with fine hairs. In your case 
all, or nearly all, of the flowers seem to be 
perfect, hence there is a nearly total absence 
of these slender filaments, which form the 
showy portion of the inflorescence. This may 
be owing to an individual peculiarity, or from 
the plant being very liberally treated at the 
roots, as it will flourish eyen in poor, dry 
soils, | 


Speth’s Dogweood.—Golden-foliaged shrubs 
that stand well and keep their colour from 
the time the leaves appear in spring until 
they fall in autumn, no matter whether the 
intervening months be wet or dry, are few in 
number, and of those few the above-men- 
tioned plant, Cornus alba var. Spethi, is, 
perhaps, the best. Cornus alba cannot be re- 
commended for anything except its red bark, 
which is effective in winter, so the variety 
is to be preferred for planting, as the bark 
is quite as bright as that of the type, whilst 
the leaves are prettily marbled with golden, 
grey, and green, the gold predominating. It 
thrives in a variety of situations, partial 
shade and full sun, and in whatever position 
it is placed the leaves never assume a sickly 
' SO many variegated 


shall be greatly 


appearance as those of 
plants do, especially when placed under con- 
ditions which are not altogether favourable 
to them. This Dogwood may be planted in 
any ordinary garden soil, either in groups or 
as single specimens. Some difficulty is at 
times experienced with its propagation, but 
those who cannot get cuttings of ripened 


wood to root out-of-doors during winter 
should try layering the lower branches. 


Another golden-variegated form of C. alba 
is in cultivation under the name of Freebeli, 
which is, however, inferior to C. Spethi.— 
D. 

Eurya latifolia variegata.—At the recent 
flower-show held at Richmond this shrub was 
employed as an edging to a very beautiful 
group set up by Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea. 
It is well suited for such a purpose, as, from 
its hardy nature, the foliage does not suffer 
like that of many stove-plants when they are 





exposed in draughty tents. Not only is it 
valuable for decoration when small, but bushy 
specimens, 4 fect or 5 feet high, form a strik- 
ing feature in the ‘conservatory. In general 
appearance, this Eurya bears a certain 
amount of resemblance to a Camellia, but the 
branches are thinner and the leaves are longer 
in proportion to their width, while they are 
also less leathery in texture. The variegation 
does not follow any regular plan, but the 
leaves, when young, present an almost inde- 
scribable blending of white, yellow, pink, and 
green of different shades; but, as the leaves 
mature, a good deal of the pink disappears. 
Apart from its draught-resisting qualities, 
the leaves, if they get clothed with dust, are, 
from their firm and glossy nature, readily 
cleaned. This Eurya is hardy in particu- 
larly favoured parts of this country, but, 
generally speaking, it must be regarded as a 
greenhouse shrub. Though the name at the 
head of this note is the one by which it is 
generally known, it was figured in the Botani- 
cal Magazine as Cleyera Fortunei. - This was 
brought about by the fact that, on the first 
recorded instance of it flowering in this coun- 
try—namely, in Cornwall, during the year 
1894, it proved to be, not a Eurya at all, but 
a member of the genus Cleyera. The first 
name is, however, too firmly fixed to be gene- 
rally superseded.—xX. 

Idesia polycarpa.—This is an interesting, 
ornamental-foliaged tree, native of China and 
Japan, recognised by its handsome heart- 
shaped leaves and racemes of*small, yellowish- 
green flowers. It is only suitable for the 
warmer parts of the country, for, although 
quite hardy after it has attained six or eight 
years of age, young plants are rather tender 
on account of making very vigorous growth, 
which seldom becomes sufficiently ripened to 
withstand severe frost before winter sets in. 
On vigorous examples the blades of the leaves 
measure 7 inches or 8 inches by 9 inches, 
whilst on comparatively old specimens they 
are often 6 inches by 6 inches. Male and 
female flowers are borne on different trees, 
and the female flowers are succeeded by pen- 
dulous bunches of small, round fruits, which 
pass through various: colours, from green to 
red, and red to black, in the ripening process. 
When ripe, these bunches of fruit bear a 
strong resemblance to a bunch of small 
Grapes. The flowers themselves are not con- 
spicuous, and the tree would not b2 grown for 
them. It is, however, well worth attention, 
both for the sake of its leaves and fruits.—D. 


Late-flowering Barberries.— While the 
flowering season of the common Barberry 
(Berberis vulgaris) is past, there are two dis- 
tinct species yet in bloom, for which reason 
they are particularly noticeable. The first 
is the Himalayan Berberis aristata, or, at all 
events, the plant usually grown under that 
name, regarding the correct nomenclature of 
which a good deal of confusion, I believe, 
exists, for by some authorities the correct 
name of the plant in question is said to be 
Berberis Lycium. It forms a free-growing 
bush of a rather erect habit, whose golden- 
yellow flowers are borne in drooping racemes. 
In a young state it does not, as a rule, bloom 
freely, but when it attains the dimensions of 
a fair-sized bush—say, 6 feet or 8 feet high— 
flowers are borne in great. profusion. When 
raised from seed, the progeny is, as a rule, 
somewhat variable in character. This Bar- 
berry is quite hardy, and of good, vigorous 
constitution, so that it will hold its own under 
adverse conditions after the manner of the 
common kind. The other late-blooming one 
(Berberis concinna) is, however, far more 
delicate, and at its largest is but a small 
shrub, It is of a dwarf, much-branched habit 
of growth, while the slender shcots are 
clothed with neat, rounded leaves, light 
green above and of a beautiful silvery-white 
underneath. The flowers, which are at no 
time borne in great profusion, are pale yellow, 
and look very pretty nestling among the tender 
green foliage, while they are often borne 
throughout the months of July and August. 
This Barberry may be planted in the fore- 
ground of a group, or given a good place on 
the rockwork, it will be very effective. It is 


usually regarded as an evergreen, but unless 
the winter is very mild it can scarcely be 
looked upon as such, though, when raised in 
‘quantity from seed, it will be found that some 





| others. 





plants retain their leaves much longer than 
This little Barberry is also a native 


of the Himalayan region. In noting the prin- 


}cipal features of B. aristata, I omitted to 


mention that it is 
character.—T. 
Raphiolepis japonica.—Excluding Rhodo- 
dendrons, shrubs of a_ strictly evergreen 
character, combined with ornamental blos- 
soms, are by no means numerous, hence a 


often sub-evergreen in 


| word or two may well be spared this pretty 


little Japanese shrub, which is at its best 
soon after midsummer. It is a very distinct 


| evergreen, seldom more than 2 feet to 8 feet 


in height, clothed with very dark green, 
broadly ovate Jeaves, each from 2 inches to 
3 inches long. They are of an unusually 
stout and leathery nature. The flowers, 
which are borne in erect, terminal panicles, 
are something like those of a Hawthorn, pure 
white in colour, and agreeably scented. The 
deep green of the leaves serves to intensify 
the whiteness of the blossoms. This Raphio- 
lepis, for the introduction of which we are, 
I believe, indebted to Robert Fortune, is not 
sufficiently robust or hardy enough to hold its 
own among a mixed collection of shrubs, but 
where a space is set aside for choicer and 
more tender subjects, it can be well recom- 
mended. A_ second species—Raphiolepis 
salicifolia, known as the Indian Hawthorn— 
is more tender, and must be regarded strictly 
as a greenhouse shrub. It is a larger and 
looser-growing shrub that R. japonica, with 
more slender branches and narrower-pointed 
leaves. The flowers of this, produced fre- 
quently during the winter months, are white, 
with a reddish centre, and borne in short 
terminal panicles. It can be struck from cut- 
tings of the half-ripened shoots, and will 
thrive under much the same conditions as a 
greenhouse Rhododendron.—xX. 


Agile sepiaria.—This curious hardy- shrub, 
so well figured in the issue of July 24th, 
page 418, is so closely allied to the Orange 
and Lemon that some authorities have in- 
cluded it in the genus Citrus, for Thunberg 
called it Citrus trifolia, and Linneeus C. tri- 
foliata, whilst it has also been known under 
several other names. Its most characteristic 
features are its intensely spiny branches, tri- 
foliate leaves, large white flowers, and 
Orange-like fruits. The branches are green, 
«nd copiously armed with long, strong spines, 
which make the plant an awkward subject to 
handle, and an ideal hedge-plant, if it could 
only be obtained in sufficient quantity. For 
this purpose it is very well adapted, for it will 
grow under similar conditions to the common 
Thorn, stands the shears well, and grows very 
dense. The flowers, which are produced 
freely, are white, each 11 inches across, and 
borne during early summer. The fruits are 
Orange-like, 2 inches or so in diameter, and 
ripen during autumn. The hybridist pays it 
some attention, the object being to obtain a 
hardy race of Oranges by crossing it with 
Citrus aurantium. On one or two occasions 
such a cross has been recorded, but the object 
in view has not been obtained. The shrub 
grows to a height of 8 feet or 10 feet, and 
under favourable conditions grows fairly 
rapidly. Its native countries are China and 
Japan.—D. 


Escallonia philippiana.—This is one of 
the most distinct and hardiest of all the Es- 
callonias, while it also differs from most of 
them in being quite deciduous. It forms a 
spreading shrub, clothed with neat dark-green 
leaves, and the white flowers are so freely 
borne that early in July it is quite a mass of 
that tint. This Escallonia is a native of Val- 
divia, from whence it was introduced by 
Richard Pearce, of tuberous Begonia fame. 
It first flowered at Coombe Wood in 1873. 
Apart from any other consideration, E. phi- 
lippiana is particularly noteworthy from the 
fact that, crossed with the pollen of E. 
macrantha, it yielded E. Langleyensis, an 
exceedingly pretty summer-flowering shrub. 
This hybrid is of a loose, graceful habit of 
growth, the leaves being small and dark-green 
in hue, while the flowers, which are borne in 
short terminal racemes, are of a beautiful 
deep rose hue. Though somewhat less hardy 
than E. philippiana, it will resist the cold 
better than most of the Escallonias, which 
are, as a rule, better fitted for planting near 
the sea than in inland districts.—X. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


TUFTED PANSY MAUVE QUEEN. 
THIS comparatively new Tufted Pansy needs 
to be understood, otherwise the grower may be 
somewhat disappointed with it. The first 
year I grew this kind I was not at all satisfied 
with it. It is a robust-growing Tufted Pansy, 
and the vigouf of its constitution is apt to 
represent the plant in a bad light, especially 
in soils of a rich and somewhat heavy charac- 
ter. The plant made too much growth to 
please me the first year, and the flowers were 
not so freely produced as I like to see. To 
see Mauve Queen at its best, the plants should 
be left undisturbed for two seasons, and then 
the effect is very fine. This year my last 
year’s plants are in the pink of coutueion: 
developing freely blooms of high quality and 
of a pretty shade of mauve. The blossoms 





ral years. The soil, being 
sandy nature, the borders 
dressing of manure each 
coloured form was not so vigorous. 


of a hght, dry, 
receive a good 
autumn. The 
With me 


in the west this grew about 3 feet high on a | 


The Dictamnus does not 
Lovers of 
its only 


dry south border. 
like being disturbed at the root. 
good hardy plants should obtain this ; 


drawback is the strong smell when rubbed.—J. | 


CROOK. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 
DOUBLE POTENTILLAS.—Like most amateurs 
as well as professionals, I take much plea- 
sure in going to see other gardens, and some 
time ago I was charmed with the sight of a 
number of double-flowered Potentillas in a 
good old garden I visited. I was told these 
plants had been in this garden for very many 
years. They had made good specimens, and 
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varieties, and to multiply them by division. 
Seeds are offered, but I have found that the 
proportion of doubles is small to that of 
singles. Of course, many of the latter are 
very good, but, after all, although some will 
differ from me, I like the doubles better. 
Division can be done in autumn or in spring, 


|}and seeds bought from a seedsman can be 


sown in spring. 

THE MADONNA Lity.—I think everybody 
who has a garden would like to grow the 
Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum), but I fear 
there are too many of us who have tried it in 
vain. It is worth thinking about at this time, 


/as we are always told that the bulbs should 


be bought and planted very early. I think 
that this is good advice, as this Lily begins 
to grow very early, and is weakened if it is 
not put early into the ground. But I fear 
that this planting being left until late in the 
season is not the only cause of its failure in 





Tufted Pansy Mauve Queen. 


are borne on long, stout, erect footstalks, | looked charming in the extreme. There were 


that.stand out from the vigorous growths in 
pleasing fashion. The flowers are large, and 
when at their best are very striking. On 
somewhat poor soils this variety should do 
well.—D. B:°C. 





Dictamnus Fraxinella alba.—Most people 


know the Dictamnus better by the popular | 


name, Burning Bush. Both this and the 
coloured form are old garden plants, the 
coloured form being the one more frequently 
seen. The white form is a glorious plant, 
and is said to be rare. Be this as it may, I 
never saw a good plant of it till just lately 
(the end of June), when visiting Heathcote, 
near Camberley, Surrey.. Here I found a 
large plant of this in full bloom, carrying 


about two. dozen spikes of its lovely white | 


flowers. The plant, nearly 2 feet high and 
as much across, was in the best of health. It 
was in a good position in a hardy plant bor- 
der, and i 


| 
| 





yellow, scarlet, crimson, maroon, almost 
black varieties, and others. with mottled or 
variegated flowers. They were tied up, not 
too closely, to sticks, and made handsome 
clumps, worthy of the fine border of hardy 
plants in which they were grown. I natu- 
rally wanted to know something about them, 
and as soon as possible invested in afew. I 
haye found, in cultivating them, that they 
need to be well fed if one is to have good 
plants and plenty of flowers. I am not sure 
that the border is the best place for them, 
and I sometimes think that they would look 
well hanging over the stones on a bit of 
natural rockwork. But if they are to be in 
the border they must have high fare, such as 
some good old manure every autumn, putting 
it well about the roots, and some doses of 
weak manure-water in summer. All this 
gives trouble, but these Potentillas will repay 
it in due season. I think that undoubtedly 


was told it had been there for seve- | the best way of raising them is to buy named 





many gardens. Experts in plant diseases tell 
us of a fungoid disease, and in my short time 
I have come across many plants which have 
been badly spoiled by this. I have seen 
them flowering, but with the leaves all spoiled 
by this disease. As a consequence, the bulbs 
were weakened after a year or two, and the 
plants were in time lost. It is very pitiful to 
see this fine Lily so spoiled. Somehow or 
other, it does not flower in certain gardens, 
where it should do well, though planted early 
and free from disease, and I hope some prac- 
tised grower, such as Mr. Jenkins, will en- 
lighten us on the cause if he can. I have sven 
it in gardens in splendid order year after 
year, and I have seen it in places quite close 
to the others, and with bulbs from the same 
clumps, failing to flower. There was nothing 
to account for it that I could see. Possibly 
these remarks are more in the way of sug- 
gestion than anything else, but I know that 
my brother and sister amateurs are always 
troubled about such questions as this, and I 
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hope we may soon have some light thrown 
upon it. 

THE GIANT SEA Hotiy.—-I must admit that 
biennials give me a great deal of trouble, 
unless they sow themselves freely, in which 
case they are as good as any perennial can be, 
except that they do not always come up in 
the places where they are wanted. I was, 
therefore, very much disappointed when I 
found that Eryngium giganteum, the Giant 
Sea Holly, was not a perennial, as I had 
expected, but died after flowering. It is such 
a fine plant, with its fine grey colouring and 
its handsome appearance, that it was with 
more than an ordinary pang of regret I 
saw it go off and fail to reappear. But my 


grief was turned to pleasure when, the next | 


year, I saw quite a fair number of seedli-gs 
appear close to where the old plant had been. 
Unfortunately, the seeds do not always fall 
on “‘good ground’’—for them, at least—and 
some years they give one no plants at all in 
this way, and one has to buy fresh seeds or 
plants if he has not saved seeds from his 
own. I suppose it is careless of me not to 
save seeds, but if you are on holiday when 
they ripen, and the garden is in charge of a 
neighbour, with the occasional guardianship 
of the local policeman, who only tries the 
doors and windows of the house, and looks to 
see that nobody is helping himself to the 
remainder of your fruit, there is little chance 
of saving the seeds of such things, and they 
are lost unless they sow themselves. But the 
Giant Sea Holly is well worth taking some 
care of, as, although it lacks the blue colour- 
ing of some of the others, it is very fine 
indeed. 

PERENNIALS AND BIENNIALS.—This brings 
me to an old trouble with many gardeners 
whom I have met, and this is the trouble in- 
volved in growing many biennials unless the 
seeds are bought yearly. Some of my fellow- 
amateurs have forsworn biennials altogether, 
but I think that there are so many good things 
among them that we might well devote a 
shilling or two every year to buying some of 
these favourites, if we cannot save seeds of 
our own. Other things being equal, I should 
choose a perennial, but there are some really 
fine things, such as the aforesaid Eryngium, 
that we cannot well do without. I find that 
late sowing of these biennials is not very de- 
sirable, and I like to get them under way as 
soon in the season as I can. April under 
glass and May in the open are about the 
proper sowing-times for these in a cold part 
of the country if really strong plants are 
wanted for planting out in autumn. June will 
do, but I like strong plants, and with really 
hardy things like Canterbury Bells and the 
Sea Holly, big plants are much finer. At 
least, this is what I have found, and a good 
many brother amateurs with whom I have dis- 
cussed the matter agree with me. 

AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 





THE SWEET-SCENTED JONQUIL. 
DIFFERING from the Campernelle or Giant 
Jonquils, varieties of Narcissus odorus, 
mainly in size of flowers and in a less degree 
in other features, the true Jonquil, Narcissus 
jonquilla, is a charming little Narcissus not 
now so much seen as at one time. Long ago 
there was not such a rage for size, and we 
had not the amazing variety of Narcissi now 
offered to us in many lovely forms. Thus 
the Jonquils appealed largely to the flower- 
lovers of former times, and in many old 
gardens the descendants of the flowers of 
long ago still remain. The Jonquils are, 
however, so beautiful with their little, per- 
fectly-formed, and sweet-scented flowers that 
they will never vanish into obscurity, and 
now that they can be had so cheaply it is 
well to draw the notice of the many to these 
dainty flowers. They are well known to 
many, but there are yet thousands of villa 
and cottage gardeners who have never seen 
them, and they would be pleased with their 
symmetrical flowers. The ordinary Jonquil 
grows some 14 inches or so high, gives elegant 
heads of rich yellow, sweetly-scented flowers, 
and has Rush-like leaves. It is a charming 
plant, as also is its double form, N. Jonquilla 
flore-pleno. Both the single and double Jon- 
quils are charming pot plants, and about 
half-a-dozen in a 6-inch pot will give 
pleasure when in bloom if treated in the same 


| 
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| that the shade 
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way as ordinary bulbs grown in pots. In 
the garden they require a little more care in 
cold parts of the country than the majority 
of Narcissi. They are best planted in raised 
beds with free drainage, and in hard winters 
they should be covered with a little litter. 
I have, however, known Jonquils stand for 
many years north of the Tweed in the open 
garden without any such precautions. How- 
ever, it is always safe to err on the right 
side, and to give some protection in the 
colder parts of the country. These bulbs 
are cheap,and may be planted about 2 inches 
deep in early autumn. Ess. 





ALPINES FOR SHADY TOWN 
GARDENS. 
MANY dwellers in cities and towns through- 
United Kingdom desire to make 
their little rockeries bright at some time or 
other with flowering plants, but who fear 
under which these rockeries 
are built will prevent them from cultivating 
such. ‘Thus, many devote their places to 
Ferns, which, beautiful though they are, are 
not satisfying enough for those who delight 


lin the brightness of a flowering plant. In 


writing these notes upon these plants, one 
would not venture to say that they will 
flourish in some dark spot in the midst of a 
huge, smoke-covered city, but many of them 
will, especially if care is taken to keep the 
leaves clean. 

In all our smaller cities and towns they 
are sure to thrive with moderate care, espe- 
cially if they are properly watered in con- 
tinued dry weather. We may include among 
the number one or two of the Aczenas, or 
New Zealand Burs, because of their foliage 
more than their curious bur-lke flower- 
heads. A. pulchella, with bronzy leaves, is 
as good as any for the town rockery. A bold 
plant, but one which should be eschewed 
where there are children, unless they are 
properly warned, is Acteea spicata rubra, 
which has white flowers, followed by poison- 
ous, but brilliant, red berries. An Adonis 
is always appreciated, and we have none to 
surpass Adonis vernalis, an old favourite, 
with yellow flowers. Such Anemones as A. 
sylvestris will also flourish; but I would 
rather advise the use of the varieties of A. 
nemorosa, our Wood Anemone, and A. n. 
Robinsoniana is one of the best for the pur- 
pose. Many do not know that the common 
Woodruff (Asperula odorata) is an excellent 
alpine for the shady town rockery, and it 
will be found that such Bellflowers as Cam- 
panula pumila, C. Portenschlagiana, and C. 
carpatica, with several of their varieties, are 
excellent. Primroses, Auriculas, and Poly- 
anthuses will occur to many, but they should 
be kept clean, as the wrinkled leaves of the 
Primroses soon show the effects of smut and 
soot. Epimediums, or Barrenworts, are use- 
ful for the lower parts, their graceful 
foliage and pretty, distinct flowers giving 


them much charm. Funkias, or Plantain 
Lilies, are also fine for a shaded town 
rockery. A choice plant is Haberlea (H. 


rhodopensis), and any of the Ramondias, 
such as pyrenaica and serbica, may be tried ; 
but it is vain to hope to do these well unless 
the leaves are kept clean, and the plants 
prevented from suffering from want of water 
at the roots. They should be planted in a 
vertical crevice and not flat on the rockery. 
Hepaticas are also lovely old plants, and 
they, too, can be done well in such a place 
as we have in our shady town gardens. 

The perennial Iberises, or Candytufts, 
such as J. sempervirens and I. cordifolia, 
are very beautiful things, with their sheets 
of white. I always think, however, that the 
leaves look unhappy in town unless occa- 
sionally washed over or sprayed to take the 
smut off the foliage. Some lovely things 
for our purpose exist among the dwarfer 
Irises of the type of I. pumila, I. chameiris, 
and I. biflora. A pretty little Lily of the 
Valley-like flower can be had in the shape 


of the creeping Maianthemum _bifolium, 
sometimes known as Smilacina bifolia. It 


delights in shade and comparative moisture. 
A common old plant, yet with much beauty 
in spring, is Mertensia virginica, as it is 
generally called, although also named M. 
pulmonarioides, as we are told it should now 


be called. It is a little coarse for the 
smallest rockery, but as it can be had in red, 
white, purple, or blue, it is not a plant to 
be despised. Blue-eyed Mary, or Ompha- 
lodes verna, a creeping plant with lovely 
little blue flowers—a white variety exists 
also—can be added if desired, and the 
Duck’s-foot, or Podophyllums, are curious 
plants with pretty flowers succeeded by 
pretty berries. A little coarse, maybe, for 
the small rockery, they are not amiss in the 
larger ones. A few Primula species may be 
tried, and there is none better than the fine 
P. denticulata, with its heads of purple, or 
P. japonica, with its bold whorled stems and 
large flowers. Among Ranunculuses, we 
cannot well dispense with the charming 
white-flowered, stem-clasping Crowfoot (R. 
amplexicaulis), which is about a foot high. 
Any of the Saxifrages will do well, except, 
perhaps, those of the oppositifolia section ; 
and I can confidently recommend the mossy 


Saxifrages (8. hypnoides), which give 
mounds of green in winter and sheets of 
white or pink in spring. The charming 


Satin-flower (Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum), 
purple, and its white variety, album, ought 
not to be overlooked, and the Poppy-like 
Stylophorum diphyllum is easily grown near 
the foot of the rockery. Then the Foam- 
flower (Tiarella cordifolia) is indispensable, 
and a Foam-flower with pinkish flowers, 
called unifoliata, may be added by those 
who have room to spare. 

With a Trillium or two at the foot of the 
rockery, with white or red flowers, and 
Uvularia grandiflora, with drooping yellow 
blossoms, and the elegant, though not showy, 
white Vancouveria hexandra, we shall surely 
have a collection giving true beauty and 
much enjoyment. With a porous soil, clean 
foliage, and freedom from overhead drip, 
such plants will sueceed, even where scarce 
a gleam of sunshine falls upon them. 

S. ARNOTT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Campanula persicifolia alba.—This is 
one of our earliest border flowers, and to see 
it in perfection the tufts must be divided 
every second year, the autumn being the best 
time to do this, choosing the strongest pieces 
for increasing the stock. This and the blue 
variety form telling clumps in any herba- 
ceous border during the latter part of June 
and succeeding month. The flowers are also 
of value for cutting, though not suitable to 
send long distances unless carefully packed 
in quite shallow boxes, as the blooms are 
very tender and quickly disfigured.—J. M. 


Heuchera sanguinea grandiflora.—This 
pretty little hardy plant yields a quantity of 
red blossoms, on a spike some 18 inches to 
24 inches in length, and exceedingly useful for 
light decoration on the dinner-table. If only 
the old and equally useful Francoa ramosa 
flowered at the same time, what a splendid 
combination the two would make! A batch 
of seedlings of the Heuchera here in full 
bloom is much admired, and rightly so, as 
there can be no question as to its value for 
cutting. One comes across a patch now and 
then on a border, giving but a poor return 
compared with a plantation of seedlings or 
divisions after flowering, placing these in the 
reserve garden until autumn, when they 
should be transferred to a well-prepared bed 
or border in the full sun.—BIcTON. 


Iceland Poppies.—Whatever may be said of the 
gorgeous Oriental and the delicate shades possessed 
by the Shirley Poppies, no one who takes an interest 
in table decoration should overlook the Iceland 
Poppies. It is true that their colours are few, but 
they are very charming, embracing white, yellow, 
and orange, which harmonise with the colours in 
most rooms. Further than this, they need no further 
embellishment, beyond a few Grasses of the field. 
There are three points about them which it is well 
to bear in mind—they may be propagated from seed 
or division of roots, they will grow in any good 
garden soil, and they are hardy.—LEAHURST. 


Honesty (Lunaria).—Many who like to have for 
winter decoration the silvery seed-pods of Lunaria, 
familiarly known as Honesty, do not trouble to grow 
the plants themselves, but it is one of the easiest 
of our biennials, and seed may be sown even at this 
date for producing plants for another year. The 
flowers (white and purple) are not unattractive in the 
borders in early summer, but it is in the inner pods, 
which enclose the seed, that interest is mostly taken. 
Any sunny border will grow them, and there seed 
should be sown at once, planting out in a bed and 
subsequently in the borders next spring.—LEAHURST. 
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IRIS PALLIDA VARIETIES. 
THE varieties of Iris pallida are very distinct, 
and might fairly be regarded as typical of the 
highest perfection to which the Flag Iris has 


as yet attained. Possessed of a vigour of 
F 


growth unequalled by any other section of 
the Flag Iris, and producing handsome sword- 
like leaves of a decidedly glaucous tone of 
colour, there is much to admire in the fine 
tufts of these plants long before the tall and 
Long before a flower 


stately scapes appear. 





Dwarf Irises of the flag set we have in plenty, 
and these display a good deal of sameness in 
leaf growth and in other ways, whereas the 
pallida varieties are quite a race apart, con- 
spicuous for their leaf beauty and_ their 


flowering. 
In any case, all the varieties are ideal 
garden plants, and can pe recommended 


without any hesitation. Stronger and more 
vigorous. in growth than some, these present 
no difficulties of cultivation, and a few of 





Cut flowers of Iris pallida var, Carthusian, 


expands the majority of this type may be | 


selected by the expert by reason of the blunt- 
looking buds and the whitish sheaths that 
cover them at that time. In flower they 
attract by their stateliness and grandeur, and 
at 3 feet or 4 feet high constitute a very im- 
posing set. How tall such things may grow 
will naturally depend upon the soil, the root- 
moisture, and other local conditions; but a 
dwarfed variety—that is to say, a variety 
dwarfed by poor or dry soil conditions—loses, 
to some extent, not only its imposing 
characteristics, but also a good deal of that 
proportionate stature and fine form that 
naturally belong to the I. pallida race. 





them should be found in every garden, 
Apart from the typical I. pallida, there are 
other good sorts, as: I. p. dalmatica, I. p. 
speciosa, and the like. 1. Carthusian, here 
figured, also of this set, is one of the most 
recent additions, and received an award of 
merit last year from the Royal Horticultural 
Society. All the varieties have flowers of a 
lavender-blue lilac or pale violet shade, and 
very pleasing. At the Temple Show this 
year a white-flowered variety, said to be a 
sport from one of the older sorts, was exhi- 
pited. It certainly is of the pallida set, and 
only requires to be better grown to merit 
general approval. E, J. 





VEGETABLES. 
PREPARING FOR WINTER. 
Ir a good and continued supply of the best 
vegetables is to be had through the winter 
and spring, then it is of the greatest import- 
ance to begin early. By the time this is in 
print many crops should be well advanced for 
winter consumption. Still, there is a danger 
of having many crops too early, and I have 
found, by long experience, it was not wise to 
depend wholly on very early-planted groen 
crops. Speaking broadly, the best way is to 
plant and sow most crops at various times. 
In this way a better succession is maintained, 
and frequently some one of these sowings 
escapes frost when the others are destroyed. 
Very often, when gardening in a low situa- 
tion, I found the early plantings of Brussels 
Sprouts and Broccoli suffered from frost, 
while those planted later escaped. The early 
ones, growing too strong, suffered from being 
too soft in the stems. During the last half of 
July and early August is time enough to plant 
a second batch, and if on a high, dry position, 
so much the better. I am aware Brussels 
Sprouts for autumn use can hardly be too 
early. Many kinds of Kale suffer from being 
too strong and soft by the end of the year. 
Often those that are starved-looking escape. 

Most of the Cabbages suffer if they are too 
large. Last year, when severe cold came, all 
the large ones were destroyed, while late- 
sown breadths of Savoy Ormskirk escaped, and 
made good prices in spring. Last year I tried 
several kinds of Savoy, but found nothing to 
be equal to this kind for spring. I must con- 
fess many of the small-growing kinds have 
better flavour than this and Drumhead. I 
grow these small kinds for autumn use. 

Christmas Drumhead Cabbage is a useful 
kind, sown by the middle of July, and planted 
out after Potatoes. Market men grow this 
largely. Another good method is to sow this 
or any large-growing hardy Cabbage at the 
close of July, planting them out a foot apart 
or less. Some sow them thinly in the drills 
where they are to remain, thinning them to 
6 inches apart. By the spring these will have 
made a good amount of leafage, and with 
warmth they begin to bolt to seed, 
when they can be cut, and make fine, ten- 
der food. It is astonishing the amount that 
can be had from a small space, grown in this 
way. These seldom suffer from frost. I 
much prefer this way of having Cabbage 
greens to keeping the old stumps, which fre- 
quently are killed. When spring Cabbages 
are cut, you can crop the ground again. Chou 
de Burghley is excellent for sowing at this 
season. I haye seen this escape the most 
severe winters in Norfolk, when most green 
crops were destroyed. Added to this, the 
flavour is a great recommendation. 

Another important crop to consider is 
Spinach. I never consider it safe to rely on 
cne sowing. No date can be given that will 
fit every season so that this cron is of the 
right size to go through the winter. or many 
years I have made it a rule to sow Spinach 
twice, one about August Ist, the other a fort- 
night or so later, and have found that, should 
the autumn be cold, the former was the more 
profitable; but, if very mild and warm, 
growth was too rank, and got killed by frost, 
while the second sowing escaped by not being 
so forward. When sowing Spinach in damp 
or heavy soils, I have found a good dressing 
of ashes from the smother-fire worked into the 
top soil useful, and, when just coming 
through the ground, a coating of rough coal- 
ashes keeps off the slugs. In the case of 
Turnips, frequent sowings are best. For 
autumn, large roots, provided they are solid, 
are best, but these generally’ suffer from 
severe frost. I used to sow my latest crop 
in early September in one garden, while this 
would. have been a fortnight late in 
another I managed. It is in spring, when 
young, tender roots are the most valuable. 
To have them thus, they must not be large 
at the beginning of winter. Chirk Castle is 
excellent, but this does not grow so quickly as 
some kinds. ; 

Salading is a most important crop. Nothing 
takes the place of Celery. To have this good 
in spring, it is unwise to plant too early. If 
good large plants are provided to go out the 
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first week in August, this will be time enough. 
The cause of so much rotting in Celery is 
the high feeding to promote big sticks. "The 
best Celery I ever saw in spring was in a gar- 
den in West Norfolk. The gardener’s rule 
was to grow it almost on the level, giving it 
rotten vegetable soil, with leaves and a little 
manure. Endive often suffers from being too 


forward and highly fed, while crops that are | 


given more time escape. 
advantage from sowing in early August at the 
foot of a south wall. In this position it 
keeps growing through the winter, and can 
be lifted and blanched in spring. A little dry 
Fern sprinkled over it is most helpful in 
severe frost. JOHN CROOK. 


I have found much 


TREATMENT OF ASPARAGUS IN 


SUMMER. 
VHEN the season for cutting ceases many 


beds are neglected, but, in my opinion, that 
the time the require extra food, 
moisture, and support. At this time of the 
year, evenein ordinary weather, the beds 
require food, and though moisture may 
be provided by rainfall, the plants are bene- 
fited by liberal supplies of a good fertiliser. 
As is well known, in many gardens large 
quantities of manure are placed on the beds 
in the late autumn at a season the roots are 
almost inactive. The roots are not always 
able to take the food supplied them, and 
without top growth it is useless to feed. 
It would do a great deal more good given as 
soon as cutting ceased, and in the case of 
old beds, large masses of manure destroy the 
roots instead of assisting them. In the case 
of worn-out or impoverished beds, no matter 
how much food is given, it cannot give new 
life if there no root action, but in the 
case of healthy plants, food given during the 
growing season, when the crowns are being 
formed, gives the help required and builds up 
better crowns. A heavy dressing of salt—say, 
in the late autumn (Noyember)—does more 
harm than good. The plants certainly re- 
quire a certain amount of salt, but not when 
at rest, as, given then, it sours the soil and 
keeps the roots at a lower temperature than 
the surrounding ground. 

I profer giving salt from April to August, 
not later, and even then it should be well 
washed down to the roots. Another point 
often lost sight of is the state of the soil. 
In heavy clay soils the use of salt requires 
more care, and should not be applied earlier 
than May or later than August, and only in 
moderate quantities in showery weather. 
In many gardens the old system of raised beds 
is still in vogue, and in dry seasons these beds 
are the first to suffer and the most difficult 
to keep moist. These are the beds which 
will feel the strain next season especially in 
light soils resting on gravel. Beds, or what 
should more properly be termed rows of 
plants on the flat, are much better off in such 
seasons, and where room is no object, a yard 
between the plants will give splndid results. 
With plants grown thus, irrigation can be 
carried out. — 

This is, I consider, the best means of pro- 
moting a free, strong growth, and no better 
use can be made of liquid-manures than for 


is roots 


is 


Asparagus. Where liquid-manure cannot 
be given, such fertilisers as fish-manure, 


guano, and salt may be given liberally, and 
well washed in. Fish-manure is one of the 
best fertilisers: The proportion in which this 
food may be used depends upon the state of 
the soil. I would advise using it twice a 
month, in preference to strong doses with 
long intervals between. It is a safe manure 
when ample moisture is given. Guano is 
likewise valuable, but though applied in the 
same way as fish-manure, if of the best 
kind it need be used in smaller quantities. 
There are other foods, such as soot and other 
rich fertilisers, that can be used in case 
animal-manures are not procurable. Tt may 
be urged that Asparagus is a deep-rooting 
plant and not readily affected by drought. 
It certainly roots freely if well supported, 
but if neglected its roots soon decay. In the 
case of light soils, a mulch between the rows 
in dry seasons is of great importance, especi- 
ally for young plants. Strawy litter is nse- 
ful for this purpose. Young plants in a 
richly-made bed are not in need of liquid 
like older ones, but they require more fre- 


quent supplies of water, 
to support new 
twisted 
the shoots or crowns for next season, so that 
it is well to preserve them till they change 
colour. 'G. B. 


Much may be done 
growths at this season, as if 
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THERE was a great gathering of fruits and 
flowers on the occasion of the last fortnightly 
meeting, 
capacity with the finest produce of garden 
and greenhouse. The magnificent collections 
of Roses from Waltham Cross, the superbly- 
grown fruit in pots from Langley, the excel- 
lent and well-fruited collection of Tomatoes 
from Reading, and the Malmaison Carnations 
from Shenley, were worth going a long jour- 
ney to see. Hardy flowers were very nume- 
rous, too, and by no means lacking in quality, 
while Sweet Peas, quite apart from the fact 
that the great annual show of these things 
was then so near at hand, were very nume- 
rously displayed. 

The _pot-grown fruit-trees from Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, we regarded 
as representing the highest degree of excel- 
lence from the cultural point of view, and it 
is doubtful whether better examples of 
Peaches, Nectarines, Gooseberries, or Figs 
have ever been shown. Of the two first- 
named fruits alone, some three dozen splen- 
did examples were staged, the Nectarines in- 
cluding Early Rivers, Lord Napier, Pine- 
apple, and Cardinal, while of Peaches we 
noted Royal George, Peregrine, Duchess of 
Cornwall, Duke of York, and others. Of the 
Gooseberries, some thirty-eight well-trained, 
superbly-fruited examples were seen, the 
plants having two, three, four, and in 
some instances five stems, of about 
4 feet in height. Here was the cream of 
this excellent dessert fruit, and among 
others we noted Langley Gage, representing 
the highest flavour, Langley Beauty, Forester, 
red, Broom Girl, Gipsy Queen (a greenish- 
yellow fruit, of large size), Whinham’s In- 
dustry, and Keepsake. For the culture of all 
of these fruits, and for the well-displayed 
group, we have nothing .but the highest 
praise. A Gold Medal was unanimously 
awarded. In addition to this, Messrs. Veitch 
received a Silver Knightian Medal for a very 
fine collection of culinary Peas, salads, and 
other kitchen garden produce, that in its way 
elicited as much praise as the fruit-trees, the 
Peas alone, staged as growing examples, as 
well as in gathered pods, rendering this part 
of the exhibit of a most instructive character. 
Nor were Messrs. Veitch content to rest on 
such well-earned laurels as these, for in a 
further direction Cannas, splendidly grown, 
Solanum Wendlandi in many excellent and 
well-flowered plants, and Malmaison Carna- 
tions in pots, were shown. 

In the collection of Tomatoes from Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, gardeners had 
much to see and admire, the 150 superbly 
fruited examples in nearly two dozen varie- 
ties creating a most favourable impression by 
their great loads of fruits in a year 
notoriously bad for such things. Of the size 
and extent of this very instructive exhibit we 
need hardly speak—it was obvious to all. We 
were, however, decidedly impressed by the 
fine set of fruits on all the plants, a fact 
which unmistakably demonstrates the skill 
of the gardener, even when the elements are 
against him, Sutton’s Al, Best of All, Satis- 
faction, Abundance, Magnum Bonum, Golden 
Queen, Golden Perfection, Dwarf Gem, Yel- 
low, Peach Blow, Winter Beauty, and Sun- 
beam, yellow, of medium size, are a few re- 
presentative sorts, though it is difficult to 
select when all are good.: The displaying of 
this well-fruited collection of pot-grown 
Tomatoes left nothing to be desired. Other 
fruits and vegetables shown included pot- 
grown Cherries from Messrs. T. Rivers and 
Son, Sawbridgeworth, one example, Black 
Hawk, having been fruited and grown in a 
pot for forty years, together with an exten- 
sive collection of culinary Peas and Tomatoes 
from Messrs. James Carter and Co., Holborn, 
the first-named representing early, mid- 





season, and late sorts, as well as a large num- 
her of seedlings. Many Lettuces were before 


about by winds they cease to form | 


the hall being filled to its fullest | 





the Vegetable Committee, but none received 
any award. 

Prominent among the exhibits before the 
Floral Committee was a superbly-grown lot of 
Malmaison Carnations from Mr. C. F. 
Raphael, Shenley (gardener, Mr. Grubb) the 
group covering 300 square feet. Princess of 
Wales, ‘Maggie Hodgson, and the old Blush 
were among the many varieties shown, while 
as a centre in the background was seen a fine 
lot of the yellow-flowered border variety Miss 
Audrey Campbell. A gold medal was also 
awarded in this case. Near by the Messrs 
James Carter and Co., Holborn, set up a sort 
of triumphal arch of Sweet Peas, connecting 
at right and left their tables of culinary Peas, 
and employed some thousands of sprays of 
blossoms in so doing, the arch being among 
the novel attractions of the show. Messrs. J. 
Cheal and Sons, Crawley, showed Sweet Peas 
and hardy flowers, while Mr. Amos Perry, 
Enfield, at the western end of the hall, had a 
magnificent array of Delphiniums in many 
superb varieties. Danube, La France, and 
Queen Wilhelmina were all good. Mr. Perry 
also showed a large number of Lilies, such 
as L. giganteum, L. Krameri, L. pardalinum, 
L. Martagon album, and a pure white variety 
of L. Krameri, which we have never before 
seen. Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, High- 


| gate, were on this occasion responsible for a 


superb lot of Carnations, both Malmaison 
and Perpetual sorts, arranging them with 
skill and judgment in a well-balanced group, 
The collection was of a fully representative 
character. Mr. James Douglas, Great Book- 
ham, had a choice lot of border Carnations, 
Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co., Colchester, 
bringing a magnificent lot of hybrid Eremuri 
of the EK. Olgee x E. Bungei crosses, of which 


Shelford and Sir Michael’ are prominent 
examples. E. Bungei superbus was also ad- 


mirably shown, the group proving a great 
attraction. Lilies of the auratum set and Iris 
Keempferi were also noted in this group. Mr. 
L. R. Russell, Richmond, had an excellent 
group of Caladiums in well-grown specimens, 
Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Limited, Dover, 
bringing a large collection of herbaceous cut 
flowers. From Edmonton Messrs H. B. May 
and Sons brought many beautiful Ferns. 
Ixoras, Abutilons, and the not frequently seen 
yellow-flowered Allamanda grandiflora. Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild, Gunnersbury (gar- 
dener, Mr. Hudson), brought a new Nym- 
phea, N. Mooreana, with yellow flowers, 
which is best described as an improved N. 
chromatella. The Roses from Messrs. Wm. 
Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, filling a double 
width table in the centre of the hall, were a 
great feature, and attracted throngs of ad- 
mirers the day through. A remarkable— 
indeed, quite unique—variety is Juliet, its 
golden and rose-salmon-coloured blossoms, 
of large size, attracting the attention of all. 
It is a new hybrid Brier, crossed with a 
Hybrid Perpetual, and its leathery and hard 
leafage and wonderful fragrance mark a new 
epoch in the rose world. In the general col- 
lection, Kathleen (pillar), Bianca, Mme. 
Segond-Weber, Edu Meyer, Cynthia, Le Pro- 
gres, Mme. Melanie Soupert, Renee Wilmart 
Urban, and others were noted. Messrs. Kel- 
way and Sons, Langport, brought Del- 
phiniums in great variety, also Gaillardias. 
Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, had a well-grown 
collection of herbaceous Phloxes in pots, and 
Messrs. Cuthbert, Southgate, brought Ivy 
and Zonal Pelargoniums and other flowering 
plants. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
had a central group of Carnations, sur- 
mounted by a Palm. Sweet Peas were un- 
commonly well shown by Mr. W. A. Unwin, 
Histon, Cambs. Messrs. Cannell and Sons, 
Swanley, brought up an unique lot of succu- 
lent and cactaceous plants, many of the 
species being of extreme rarity, and others of 
exceeding beauty and interest. The collec- 
tion nearly filled one of the long-tables, and 
species to the number of 200 were presented 
to view, A most extensive double-width table 
of Sweet Peas was staged by Messrs. Carter 
Page, and Co., London Wall—indeed, it was 
one of the most comprehensive. collections 
seen this season, and skilfully arranged 
withal. Mr. Frank Lilley, Guernsey, made a 
showy group of the early Gladioli. Mr. G. 





Ferguson, Welbridge, brought a fine collec- 
tion of Delphiniums. Exhibits of Roses were 
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seen from Messrs. Harkness, Hitchin, Mr. | to let them get pot-bound. Ground intended | tion plant. It grows freely in peat, loam, 
W. A. Chaplin, Waltham Cross, and others, | for Strawberries should have a dressing of | and sand. . 
while Mr. G. Reuthe and Messrs. T. S. | lime or scot, or vaporite may be used. This Orchard-house.—A rich top-dressing will 


Ware, Limited, Feltham, each brought dis- 
plays of interesting alpine and hardy plants. 

Orchids were not numerous, though some 
firms, as Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., 
‘Haywards Heath, Sander and Co., St. 
Albans, Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, and F. 
Menteith Ogilvie, Oxford, each brought 
choice and interesting collections. Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Dorking, and Sir Jeremiah Col- 
man, Gatton Park, Reigate, likewise had in- 
teresting examples, the former receiving cul- 
tural commendations for Vanda Miss 
Joaquin, and Habenaria rhodochila, with 
long-spurred orange-scarlet flowers. 

A complete list of awards will be found in 
our advertisement columns. 


HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outtocr garden.—The choicer kinds of 
Narcissi and other bulbs, having now com- 
pleted their growth, may be lifted. This is 
not always done, but it is advisable to do it, 
for the purpose of sorting and rearranging the 
bulbs, which may be planted next month or 
during September. This refers more espe- 
cially to the choice kinds. It is not usual to 
plant the common run of bulbs till the beds 
are cleared in the autumn. There is usually 
a good deal of staking and tying to do now. 
Dahlias and Hollyhoc ‘ks especially must not 
be neglected. If fine flowers are wanted, some 
of the Dahlias may require thinning and 
extra stakes placed round to open out the 
plants. Cuttings of choice new kinds may be 
taken off now and rooted in small pots in a 
close frame in sandy soil. Layering and bud- 
ding may go on now, as, in consequence of 
the damp weather, the sap runs freely, and 
the soil is in good condition for pricking out 
Wallflowers, Pansies, Canterbury Bells, and 
other biennials and perennials. Montbretias 
are now coming into bloom. Everybody 
should grow some of these, as they are so 
nice for cutting. Some of the new varieties 
are very fine. Shirley Poppies are useful for 
cutting, but the seeds should be sown very 
thinly, and afterwards thinned freely. They 
do not transplant very well, and neither is 
this necessary, as a small packet of seeds will 
sow a large bed. Seed should be sown in the 
autumn for early blooming. The Spanish 
Broom forms a bright yellow mass now. The 
Buck-eye Tree (Pavia macrostachya), Vene- 
tian Sumach, Tulip-Tree, and groups of the 
different varieties of Ceanothus are getting 
effective. Standard golden Privet may be 
used to give colour to masses of dull-coloured 
evergreens. There is a good deal of disease 
of a fungoid character among the annual 
Asters. Iam inclined to think it comes with 
the seeds. Possibly dressing the seeds with a 
fungicide before sowing them would be use- 
ful, or the roots of the seedlings, when 
pricking them off, may be dipped in Bordeaux 
mixture 


Fruit garden.—A Mulberry-tree on the 
lawn in a sheltered recess is always an attrac- 
Mulberries are slow-growing, but they 
are long-lived, and bear freely when they are 
old. The Quince and the Medlar may also be 
added. Siberian Crabs in variety also are 
desirable. Even those who object to other 
fruits on the lawn may plant these, because 
they give variety. Strawberries have been 
very fine where the plants are often renewed 
and moved from place to place. The ground 


cannot be too good for Strawberries, “but it 
should be made firm before planting. The 
Alpines will soon be coming in now. When 


we grew these largely, we put the scythe 
over the beds when they first came into 
bloom, as they were not wanted till the other 
Strawberries were over. I am partial to the 
flavour of the Aipines. The ladies for whom 
I catered had baskets of Alpine Strawberries 
early in the morning, which is, I think, the 
best time to eat them. If some of the early 
forced Strawberries were planted on a south 
there will be a very useful second 
which may, if desired, be lifted and 
placed in pots to ripen in a cool house. Con- 


tinue to select runners for new beds and for 
potting. 
ready in the fruiting-pots, as it is better not 


The earliest runners will soon be 








is a very useful powder, but we have not 
found it effective in a bad case of the snake 
millipede, which is, I believe, more trouble- 
some than the wireworm. Fruit-thinning and 
summer pruning are still receiving attention. 
In some gardens Plums are much infested 
with aphides. Every effort should be made 
to clear these out by spraying with insecti- 
cides. Some of the young shoots of pyramids 
and low standards may be shortened back. 


Vegetable garden.—Thcse who save their 
own seed Potatoes—and most people save 
tubers of the earliest varieties—should save 
them from the most fertile roots only. ‘There 
is a good deal jin selection as regards keeping 
the stock from deteriorating. Perhaps we 
do not always take advantage of this, but the 
principle is sound. The large seed-growers 
know the value of this, hence the attention 
they give to rogueing. Marrow Peas, in con- 
sequence of the rains, have made a wonder- 
ful development, and if a mulch of manure 
is laid alongside the rows before the mcusture 
evaporates, the Peas will benefit from it, If 
we get hot sun, which is likely, the moisture 
will soon disappear, and the Peas will suffer. 
Potatoes want sunshine—in fact, just now 
most things want the presence of the sun to 
give flavour. ‘Turnips sown now will be ready 
for autumn and early winter use, and a fur- 
ther sowing can be made early next month. 
The main crop of Celery will go in well now. 
Very rank manure is not desirable. If the 
manure is worked into compost, the Celery 
will be better flavoured, and there will be 
less bolting, ane the stems will be firmer. 
Sow plenty o f Lettuces and Endive, and tie 
up previous sowings to blanch. Thin Chicory 
to 8 inches apart to obtain strong roots for 
forcing. Salsify and Scorzonera should be 
thinned to 6 inches. Make a sowing of the 
prickly or some other hardy Spinach, and 
thin to 6 inches. All winter greens will be 
planted now if they are to be useful. 

Conservatory.—There is plenty of flowers 
outside now, so that the plants in the con- 
servatory may be left untouched for a time, 


although cutting a flower or two from a plant 


does it no harm, as other flowers soon break 
out. Some plants in the conservatory—Man- 
devilla suaveolens, for instance—produce 
large clusters of white, fragrant flowers, that 
are useful for cutting and can easily be 
spared. Oleanders just now are nice shrubs, 
and they may be plunged out in a pia fog 
place on the margin of the lawn, or, if colour 
is wanted, they may remain in the conser- 
vatory, or they will do very well in the corri- 
dor inside the house, as the flowers do not 
drop about much and make _ work. The 
double-flowered varieties ave the most effec 
tive. They are largely grown on the Con- 
tinent, and more might be done with them 
here, and they are not difficult to manage. A 
sowing of Mignonette may soon be made for 
autumn flowering. The seeds may be sown 
very thinly in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, and be 
further thinned, when the plants come up, to 
five in each pot, or they may be sown in small 
pots and potted on either as single plants or 
five plants in a pot. Good plants may be 
obtained by either method. The compost 
should be half good loam, not too light, the 
remainder made up of very old cow-manure, 
leaf-mouid, wood-ashes,old plaster, and a little 
bone-meal, the whole well blended together. 
Firm potting is very essential. Arum Lilies 
which have completed their growth early, and 
have had time to rest, may be broken up and 
repotted in different-sized pots suitable for 
requirements. Strong crowns singly in 6-inch 
pots will produce flowers early. Three fine 
crowns in an 8-inch pot will make nice speci- 
mens for the conservatory. When potted, 
place on a coal-ash bed in an open position, 
and attend carefully to the watering, not too 
much at first, till some roots and leaves have 
been made. Scarborough Lilies may now be 
placed in a cold-frame with the lights off. 
after they have been hardened a little. Sollya 
heterophylla is a rather pretty blue-flowered 
semi-climbing plant now in bloom. It is an 
Australian plant, and may do outside now. 
I have had it planted in a border in the con- 
servatory to cover a screen. Years ago it 
would come in when well grown as an exhibi- 





be beneficial to trees’ in pots, and, in addi- 
tion, liquid-manure may be given freely. Do 
not stop the young w ood of Peaches and Nec- 
tarines too close. I like to have a growth 
of 8 inches to 9 inches before rs emoving the 
terminal buds. Plums can be pinched to. four 
leaves, as they bear freely on spurs. Use the 
syringe freely in fina, bright weather if the 
water is pure, to keep off red-spider. Clcse 
for two or three hours after syringing in the 
afternoon, but give night v« entilation, 


Melons in frames.—Make the hills of gocd 
loam and bone-meal, one pound of bone-meal 
to every bushel of loam. Press it firmly. 
Top-dress when the plants begin to move. 
Train the shoots oe towards the corners of 
the frame, and stop the leaders when they 
reach to within a foot of the wood. Set the 
crop altogether, or as nearly as possible. Do 
10t shade. Give air early in the morning, 
sprinkle and cles2 not later than four o’clock 
in the afternoon. Four fruits to each light 
will be a fair average in frame culture. 

Ferns under glass.—Ferns will now be at 
their best. Pot-bound plants may have a 
shift into pots 2 inches larger. No fire-heat 
will be required. They thrive best in a moist 
atmosphere and a light shade. Large plants 
which are forming spores should be freely 
ventilated if spores are wanted, and they may 
be sown as soon as ripe, before they scatter. 
Spores grow freely in summer in a cool, shady 
spot, as they want but little water, and if 
the spores are sown in pots and the pots stood 
in pans, water can be poured anto the pans 
when necessary. Young Ferns will grow well 
now in cold-frames, shaded. Keep them clos2 
at first, and afterwards well ventilated. The 
Polystichums, especially the varieties of P. 
angulare, are easily propagated from the 
voung plantlets which form on the old fronds. 
P. angulare proliferum is a very handsome 
species, and is useful for decoration when 
in pots, and is evergreen. 

Window-boxes, etc. —- The plants in 
window-boxes must have abundant nourish- 
ment if they are to continue in health and 
flower freely. Proyision should be made 
now for a lot of dwarf early- flowering Chrys- 





anthemums to go through the autumn. Later 
may come evergreen and_ berry-bearing 
shrubs. The silver and _ golden -leaved 
Kuonymuses and small plants of golden 
Privet are useful, but they should be estab- 


lished in pots as they lose foliage when lifted 
from the ground. KH. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Hetracts from a Garden Diary. 
2nd.—Sowed Cabbages for use in 

Covered the seed-beds with nets to 
Celery is being earthed 
up when dry. The small, sucker-hke growths 
are taken away from the bottom, and the 
leaves drawn together with matting, which 
can be removed after the earthing is finished. 
Cuttings of Zonal and other Pelargoniums 
are being collected and inserted in pots in 
sandy loam. Cuttings of various things com- 
ing on under handlights are ventilated freely 
every morning for an hour or so to change 
the atmosphere. 

August 3rd.—Sowed seeds of Telegraph 
and Lockie’s Perfection Cucumbers. We 
want strong plants to fill a house about the 
first or second week in September. The 
seeds are placed singly in small pots plunged 
in Cocoa-fibre near the glass. Divided 
double Primulas, chiefly white varieties. 
The old white kind is still the most useful. 
Single-flowered Primulas are in cold-frames. 
A few of the strongest plants are in 5-inch 


Auqust 
spring, 
keep off the birds. 


pots. The late-sown plants are useful for 
decorating in still smaller pots. Sowed 
Chervil. 

August 4th.—Sowed an early kind of 


French Bean in a pit with the lights off. 
We find the Beans in this pit very useful 
through the autumn, as there are the means 
of heating it when the weather becomes cold. 
Fruit thinning is still being done, but at this 
season the large fruits have some value for 
cooking. We find most of the late-flowering 
Chrysanthemums do best when grown in 
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pots. Mid-season kinds are grown for lift- 
ing when the house is cleared of Tomatoes. 

August 5th.—Potted the first batch of 
Freesias into 5-inch and 6-inch pots. They 
will come on quietly outside. A rather deep 
frame has been filled with soft stuff for 
winter flowering, including Begonias (fibrous), 
Poinsettias, Bouvardias, ete. After they 
have become accustomed to location, free 
ventilation will be given, especially when the 
weather is genial. Night air is beneficial to 
most things during this month. Sowed 
Mignonette for autumn blooming. Foliage 
is thinned on Tomatoes. 


August 6th.—Winter-flowering Carnations | 


are now in the flowering-pots in a _cold- 
frame with lights off. Solanum capsicastrum, 
the blossoms of which are now setting, is 
treated in a similar manner. Part of the 
stock is planted out to come in later. Arum 
Lilies have been shaken out and repotted, 
mostly into 6-inch pots, though a few will be 
made into specimens with three or four 
crowns in 8-inch pots. Put in cuttings 
of Coprosma Baueriana variegata. ‘This 
plant does not strike well from cuttings, 
though when planted and layered it roots 
freely. 

August 7th.—Varliest crop of Onions has 
been pulled up and laid out for harvesting. 
This crop will be followed later by early 
Cabbages. We have been lifting early 
Potatoes. When the diggers come to any 
prolific roots the tubers are laid aside for 
seeds. There is an advantage in saving seed 
from the most prolific roots. Rearranged 
conservatory, and added a few fresh plants 
from other houses. Fuchsias are at their 
best now; a few old plants have been cut 
back, as the young shoots which break away 
are wanted for cuttings. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free uf charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epitor of GARDENING, 17, urnival-street, Holborn, 
London, H.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PusLisHeR. Zhe name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—Fair examples 
of each subject—not more than four in any one week 
—i.¢., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

A fine native Fern (J. Strachan).—The Fern 
sent is Lastrea Filix-mas grandiceps—a very fine 
form—which makes handsome specimens in the open, 
bushes of tassels. It was found in the sixties on 
Warton Crag, near Carnforth by a working man, 
Wearing, and is a very well known form in most 
collections.—C. T. Drurry. 

Plants in shade (G. II. Rippin).—Shade in 
gardens varies whether it comes from light-leaved or 
heavy-leaved trees, and there are so many different 
degrees of shade. We should think of the plants that 
grow in woody places naturally, such as Foxgloves, 
the French Willow, the Ragwort, tall Harebells, 
Primroées, Blue Bells, Solomon’s Seal, and the taller 
German Irises. 

Plants for pergola (Subscriber).—The wealth of 
climbing plants for pergolas is now quite remarkable, 
and you cannot do better than make a selection from 
the Clematises, Vines, Wistaria, Honeysuckle, and 
the nobler climbing Roses, such as Reve d@’Or and 
Bouquet d’Or, including, of course, a selection of the 
tambler race. The Vjnes are a host in themselves, 
including such as Coignetie, Thunbergi, and others 
whose foliage is so effective in the autumn. 

Manure-water (H. V. Elliott).—In a general way 
the manure-water made from the drainings of cow- 
sheds and stables is as safe and good as any liquid 
stimulant you can use for plants. The drainings 
should be allowed to stand for a few weeks after 
collecting to undergo decomposition, and then given 
in a clear state, largely diluted with pure water— 
say, in the proportion of 1 gallon of the liquid- 
manure to 4 gallons of water. You may apply it 
about two or three times a week, taking care that 
the ground is thoroughly moist before applying it. 

Hedge of Roses (H. V. Elliott).—China Roses 
would be excellent for your hedge. Plant either all 
one sort or several. The following are all good: 
Armosa, Fellenberg, Mme. Laurette Messimy, Jean 
Bach Sisley, Common Blush, Queen Mab, Comtesse 
de Cayla, Fabvier, Baronne Piston de St. Cyr. 
Polyantha Roses also make beautiful hedges; sorts 
such as Perle d’Or, Katherina Zeimet, Aschenbrodel, 
Cecile Brunner are good, but the Chinas would be 
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best. Other good Roses for the purpose are: Per- 
petual Thalia, Gloire des Rosomanes, Alister Stella 
Gray, and Gruss an Teplitz; but these would grow 
some 4 feet to 5 feet in height, whereas the Chinas 
would be about 3 feet. 

Spireas after blooming (Canterbury).—Take 
care to harden off the plants gradually after they 
have finished blooming, for if turned out of a warm 
house into the open air they are sure to receive a 
check. They should be divided into pieces, consisting 
of about three good crowns, and these should be 
planted out in a piece of sandy loam, well manured, 
seeing to it that during the summer they are well 
attended to with water. You will have to leave them 
for two years in this position, when they may again 
be lifted and forced. When sending further queries, 


| see our rules as to sending name and address. 


Destroying woodlice (Elizabeth Cutts).—One of 
the best ways of destroying woodlice is to pour boil- 
ing water over them, this killing them in a whole- 


| sale manner if you can find out where they congre- 


gate. They are also fond of hiding under bricks, 
slates, tiles, pieces of board, etc. Lay some of these 
about and lift them every morning. They may also 
be poisoned by boiling small pieces of Potato in 
to which arsenic has been added. They ean 
also be trapped by folding long strips of paper in 


| half lengthwise, smearing one side with treacle and 


beer, and laying them about in the haunts of the 
woodlice. Their skins are so hard that no insecticide 
will have any effect on them. 

Making pot-pourri (A. G. Grant).—Gather the 
Rose petals early in the morning and put them ina 
cool place for an hour to dry. Toss them lightly, and 
then place them in layers, with salt freely sprinkled 
Add fresh 
petals to this every morning. When you have suffi- 
cient, let the whole stand for ten days, shaking 
well every morning. In the bottom of a glass fruit- 
jar place 2 ozs. of whole Allspice crushed and 2 ozs. 
of stick Cinnamor broken coarsely. Fill the jar with 
Rose petals and salt. Let it stand for six weeks, 
when it may be prepared for the permanent jar. 
Mix together 1 oz. each of ground Cloves, Allspice, 


| Cinnamon, and Mace, 1 oz. of Orris-root shredded and 


bruised, and 2 ozs. of Lavender flowers. These are 
the proportions for 1 quart of Rose petals. Place 
this mixture in alternate layers with the contents of 
the glass fruit-jar in the permanent jar. From time 
to time you can add a little Lavender-water or any 
other perfume. If the covers are removed for an 
hour at a time twice a day your rooms will be filled 


| with a sweet odour. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Privet-hedge failing (Kenwigs).—The Privet, 
judging from the pieces you send us, we fear will 


| never do any good do what you may to it, and we 


would advise you to grub it up in the autumn and 
substitute a Holly-hedge for it. You will have to 
trench and manure the ground well before planting. 
Get strong seedling Hollies, which will soon become 
established and make a fine hedge. 


FRUIT. 


Strawberries mildewed (Hssex).—Mildew has 
been very prevalent this year owing to the constant 
rains, sunlees skies, and very low temperature. This 


| trouble is as likely to occur in a dry season as in 
| that which is wet. 


You say your Strawberry-bed is 
four years old, in which case we should strongly ad- 
vise you to destroy it, and make early jn the com- 
ing autumn a fresh plantation, procuring plants 
from a distance. As a rule, growers seldom allow a 
Strawberry-bed to remain longer than three years, as 
the plants by that time are exhausted, the fruit 
being small and the bed, as a rule, full of weeds. 


Keswick Codlin Apple-tree cankered (Fen- 
thorpe).—When the shoots on Apple-trees die, as 
is the case with yours, it is evident that the roots 
are in poor or sour deep soil, and cannot there find 
the food needful to the building up of healthy wood. 
It is all the more diflicult on a lawn to deal with 
tree-roots, unless the turf round the tree be lifted 
and removed for a space of 7 feet to 8 feet round the 
tree, forking up and removing 6 inches deep of the 
old soil, replacing it with fresh soil with which is 
mixed a fair dressing of well-decayed manure. But 
whilst that would encourage the tree to form new 
roots near the surface, and produce healthy, shoots, 
you could not relay the turf, as that would be harm- 
ful to the tree. Failing doing what is advised, still 
roll back the turf, dress at the rate of 4 ozs. to a 
square yard with basic slag, well forking that in, 
then level and replace the turf. That may do in time 
much good. We are always pleased to answer any 
queries that may be sent us. 


VEGETABLES. 


Tomatoes failing to set (@. Owen).—Tomatoes 
fail to set from a yariety of causes, the chief of 
which are keeping the soil in too moist or too dry a 
condition at the time the plants are flowering, fail- 
ing to ventilate freely during the same period, and 
in not tapping or shaking the piants to cause a dis- 
persion of the pollen, or, otherwise, touching the 
point of each flower with a camel-hair brush or rab- 
bit’s-tail to effect the same purpose. It may be that 
your plants are in a too luxuriant condition to set 
fruit. As you afford no particulars bearing on any 
of these points, we must leave you to draw your own 
conclusions as to how or in what way your method 
of cultivation is at fault. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


S. B. D.—1, Do not syringe the Vines unless you 
find they have heen attacked by red-spider, then 
syringe them well with water in which there is no 
lime. Maintain a moist atmosphere in the house by 
damping down in the afternoon; 2, Yes, syringe the 
Peach-trees, as this will keep them clean. See to it 
also, that the roots do not suffer from want of 
water.——H. C. Adcock.—Your Tomatoes have been 
“scalded.” See reply to ‘‘Sandhutton,” in our 
issue of July 24th, page 412.-—Riada.—It is quite 
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impoesible for us to suggest ahy reason for the 
failure. We would advise you to ask some practical 
man in the district to look at the plants and also 
your conservatory. It is very probable that the con: 
servatory is not by any means suited to the growing 
of plants. This we have often found to be the case. 
——Vitis.—Any large grower of trees and shrubs 
could get you the Wistaria you refer to.——F. A. @. 
—It is impossible for us to say, probably due to 


} some accident, or, if the weather was very rough and 


the plant had not been staked firmly, it is quite 
possible that the variety you budded was blown off. 
——Gee Gee.—The only thing you ean do with the 
Clover patches is to fork them out, and fill up the 
spaces with good soil, sowing thereon some good 
Grass-seed. Do this in the autumn.——A. E.—Not 
at all common, but in cultivation. Plants of the 
white form can be had of Mr. James Smith, Darley 
Dale Nurseries, Matlock.——S. Fitton.—1, Impossible 
to say what the plants are without seeing them; 
2, If all the flowers on the shoot had been yellow, 
then you could have made that shoot into cuttings, 
and in this way retained the sport. Otherwise, you 
can do nothing towards keeping it; 3, The books you 
refer to are, we fear, too scientific to be of any 
practical value.——XY. Y. Z.—The sand is for the 
base of the cutting to rest on. Shade will be re- 
quired at the time the cuttings are put in.—— Wood- 
lands.—1, The only way is to protect the plants with 
nets; 2, As regards the chickens, the only way is to 
keep them confined in a run so that the cats cannot 


get at them.——G. C.—The best way to get up a 
stoek is from cuttings in the spring.——H. P. M. S.— 


It is very difficult to advise without seeing the grubs 
to which you refer, but you could try dressing the 
trees when at rest with the caustic alkali solution 
60 often recommended in these pages.——H. E. M.— 
It is somewhat difficult to assign any Treason for the 
failure, as you give us no details as tu the soil in 
which the plant is growing. Are you quite sure that 
the young shoots were not crippled by slugs when 


they first appeared. Slugs are very fond of this 
plant, and it is just possible that they are the 
cause. If not this, then we fear the roots are at 


fault.——J. C. Giddings.—All depends as to whether 
there is any rule in the schedule as to the arranging 
of the Peas. If so, then that rule must be followed. 
Generally, however, the Peas are not tied, but 
arranged loosely, which we think is the better way, 
as if takes away that bunched-up appearance which 
is SO apparent when they are tied.——R. Denny.— 
See note re ‘‘ Wonderberry,” in our issue of June 19th, 
page 349.-—T. J. Parsons.—Your Lilium ecandidum 
has, unfortunately, been attacked by the disease 
which has during the past few years destroyed so 
many promising groups. . See reply to ‘‘ North Oxon,”’ 
in our issue of July 17th, page 402.—— Vine.—Your 
Vines have been attacked by red-spider. See reply 
to ‘A. M.,” in our issue of July 24th, page 424,—— 
Amateur.—You are feeding the plants too much, this 


causing the coarse growth and the failure of the 
bloom to set. First get the fruits set and swelling, 
and then feed.—— Middleton Beckett.—Certainly, if 


you can give the time it is a good thing to pick off 
all the dead flowers of Rhododendrons to prevent the 
formation of seed and the consequent weakening of 
the plants.——@. A. C.—Your Grapes are suffering 
from what is known as ‘‘sealding.’? See reply to 
“S$. G. P.,” in our issue of July 10th, page 396. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
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Names of plants.—W. S. K.—Justicia carnea; 2, 
Calathea Kerchoveana.——B&, Clarke.—Tropxolum 
polyphyllum.——Sybil G. Caldecot.—1, Lysimachia 
vulgaris; 2, Heuchera sanguinea; 38, Campanula urti- 


cifolia alba; 4, Campanula alliarefolia.——Talbot.— 
Rose Souvenir de L’Viennot.——F. F.—1, Malva 
moschata alba; 2, Leycesteria formosa; 3, Galega 
officinalis alba; 4, Tamarix gallica.——F. L. M.—1, 


Be- 
probably 


Begonia ascotensis; 2, Begonia Weltoniensis; 8, 
gonia semperflorens; 4, Begonia Dregei, 
(specimen much shrivelled).——F.—Veronica spicata. 
——W.—1, The Burning Bush (Dictamnus Fraxin- 
ella); 2, Digiffalis lutea; 8, Lysimachia vulgaris; 4, 
Spirea ariefolia.——H. V.—1, Tradescantia virginica; 


2, Linaria repens alba; 8, Asclepias tuberosa; 4, 
Hemerocallis flavaa——M. L.—1, Escallonia macran- 
tha; 2, E. philippiana; 8, Aristolochia Sipho; 4, 
Phlomis fruticosa.——L. A.—1, Sedum carneum varie- 
gatum; 2, Gladiolus byzantinus; 3, Stenactis speciosa: 
4, Veronica spicata.——X. Y. Z.—1, Spirea Aruncus; 
2, Pyrus Aria; 8, Agrostemma coronaria; 4, Thalic- 
trum aquilegifolium.——W. X.—1, Lysimachia cle- 


throides; 2, Erigeron speciosus; 3, From the small] 
piece. you send, .evjidently Delphinium Belladonna; 4, 
Sidaleea candida.——J. 0.—1, Asplenium bulbiferum; 
2, Pteris cretica albo-lineata; 3, Adiantum Williamei: 
4, Adiantum concinnum.—— W. C.—Specimen very 
much crushed, we think it is Silene virginica,—— 
Mrs. Powell.—1, Rose Campion (Agrostemma coron- 
aria); 2, Bog Asphodel (Narthecium ossifragum); 8, 
Clarkia elegans fl.-pl.——Miss Acton.—Lysimachia 
vulgaris.——J. Strachan.—Lastrea Tilix-mas grandi- 
ceps.——F. C. B.—The Veronica is, we think, V, 
Hulkeana, but to be quite sure we should, when it 
blooms, prefer to have flowers.——N. C.—1, Rud- 
beckia levigata; 2, Potentilla sulphurea; 3, Collomia 
sp.——Heswall Rose.—1, Specimen had’ fallen to 
pieces; 2, Cotoneaster sp., must have in bloom; 4, 
Oswego Tea (Monarda didyma).——G.—1, Thalictrum 
aquilegifolium; 2, Lycium barbarum; 8, Cotoneaster 
frigida——R.—1, Arum Dracunculus; 2, Aster alpinus; 
3, Stenactis speciosa; 4, Hemerocallis flava.——Den- 
dron.—1, Thuja gigantea; 2, Cupressus Lawsoni; 9, 
Funkia Sieboldi; 4, Epilobium montanum.——J, F.— 
Phacelia divaricata, syn. Eutoca Wrangeliana, a 
Californian annual plant.——L. S. R,—1, Coelogyne 
cristata; 2, Oncidium, probably, It is, however, im- 
possible to say with any certainty without flowers. 
——L. W. G.—Deutzia crenata fl.-pl. var.——A. M.— 
1, Lychnis chalcedonica; 2, Tropsrolum tubcrosum, 
——Colwood.—Wellingtonia (Sequoia) gigantea, 


Name of fruit.—H. I. Walterson.—Strawhberries 
so crushed and mixed up with cotton-wool that it ig 
quite impossible to name, 


aon 
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_dry when collected, and must be so treated 


“soaking of tepid water, adding about a table 


‘Sprinkling of rich loam, pressing the whole 
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VEGETABLES. 
MUSHROOMS IN SUMMER. 
Ir is often more difficult to produce these 
during the summer than in winter, as the 
buildings generally used are apt to become 
too hot to suit them. The material also 
requires clcse attention to prepare it properly 
during dry weather. The first thing to con- 
Sider is the house. Where the roof is of 
slates and exposed to the sun, this becomes 
very hot, and should have thatched hurdles 
placed over it; even whitewashing over will 
greatly assist in keeping the inside of the 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The # 
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beds in bearing to the new bed, and by this 
means secured a gocd supply of Mushrooms. 
By spawning as described, the beds do not 
last so long in bearing, but come in much 
quicker, and if only small quantities are re- 
quired it is a ready way of getting a quick 
growth. Previous to inserting the spawn 
from the beds in bearing I also placed pieces 
of new spawn in the bed, and thus secured 
a longer supply, as the new spawn followed 
that from the beds in bearing. Such struc- 
tures as root stores, disused stoke-holes or 
ice-houses answer well. If the spawning be 
carefully done the temperature may exceed 
that given for indoor beds, as the decline is 
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as soon as he begins to feed reduces the 
foliage very freely, as he says the extra feed- 
ing develops the foliage at the expense of the 
fruit; and I think from what I have seen 
there is some foundation for this. Of course, 
we know healthy plants will soon start‘a new 
set of leaves. Any amateur might try a few 
experiments. Prune back the leaves on some 
plants and leave others with plenty of foliage. 
My impression is the moderate w ay of reduc- 
ing foliage will be found the best. Some re- 
duction may, of course, be made when feed- 


ing begins.—H. 





ASPARAGUS CULTIVATION. 
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a good thickness of litter may be placed over | always lowers the temperature. Che best 


them to retain the moisture. If it is found 
necessary to open the door to lower the tem- 
perature, mats should be suspended in front 
of the beds to prevent their surface becom- 
Ing dry by the action of the air. Cool cellars 
Or outside beds made up in a well ghel- 
tered position are often more suitable for 
producing a summer supply than expensively- 
built houses put up for the purpose. The 
material for forming the beds is often very 
that it will heat gradually and retain a gentle | 
warmth until at least the spawn has com- 
menced to spread through the beds. To do 
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mosphere, or the produce may be tough and 
unfit for use. Beds which have gone out of 
bearing should be cleaned over, and the sur- | 
face soil slightly disturbed. Afford a good 


Spoonful of salt to each two gallons, and the 
following day give the surface of the beds a 


down firmly, and covering the beds over after-4 
Wards with mats. In this way a second crop 
is often obtained, where a newly-made bed 
at this season would fail. Spawn that is in- | 
tended for future use should not be exposed 
to sun or air, but kept in a cool, dry cellar. 

—— In favoured localities plenty of Mush 
Tooms is gathered in the fields, and in such 
quantities that they are not saleable, but 
where a regular supply is required one can- 
not depend upon uncertain sources. To get 
a supply through June, July, and August is 
more difficult than at other seasons, as in 
Many cases the Mushroom-house is the worst 
Place to grow the crop, being hot and dry, 
4nd in which it is difficult to maintain suffi- 
“ent atmospheric moisture. I once had room 
‘under a large conservatory for a number of 
beds, and never failed to’ have a crop. . Of 
Course, failure with the spawn occurs in al] 
Places more or less, but in the present in- 


| clining 





stance I merely transferred the spawn from 


time to spawn is just when the heat is de- 

g, and I do not hesitate to spawn in 
strong heat if the latter is on the wane. 
Beds made in open sheds often suffer from 
drying winds, so that an underground house is 
more suitable. When made in the open there 
should be a good thickness of heating 
material, and ample covering afterwards to 
throw off excessive moisture and maintain 
an even temperature. I have found ridge- 
shaped beds answer best in the open, and 
used dressed covers over the litter to throw 
off heavy rains. A bed banked up, however, 
against a north wall if made solid and well 


thickly covered, damp is equally bad, such 
aids as laths or thin boards resting on bricks 
preventing injury. Litter may be placed 
over the wood to prevent dryness. Watering 
and gathering of the crop are also more 
readily done. If the litter is kept moist. 
watering is seldom necessary. Slugs and 
worms are troublesome in the open-air beds, 
but they are easily kept off by allowing a 
gocd space between the litter and the soil. 
Soot, sawdust, or lime on the clear space at 
the foot of the bed, or a pinch of salt in 
showery weather should be used. Mushrooms 
may also be grown in boxes if small quanti- 
ties are required. These if placed on shelves 
in a cool, moist place give a good return, 
provided they are large enough to retain 
sufficient warmth to start the spawn and 
retain moisture. Garb: 





Cutting the foliage from Tomatoes. —At 
first sight, removing the foliage from a fruit- 
ing plant appears to be opposed to nature, 
but most growers practise it now, beginning 
at the bottom, as the fruits are swelling, and 
working upwards. Those who dislike the 
method still do it in a moderate way, at first 
cutting back to the last pair of leaflets, but 
others are more drastic in the work, and 
clear off more foliage. One large grower 





ing a bed that will give early and satisfactory 
returns, At one time two-year-old plants 
were thought to be the best, and even these 
were not to be cut from for a couple of years 
until the roots were thoroughly established. 
All this is now altered; such methods of cul- 
ture are much too slow for present-day re- 
quirements. Quite the best way of obtain- 
ing early success is that of sowing the seed 
singly in 83-inch pots in a cold-frame in March 
and encouraging the plants to grow away 
quickly, transferring them to 5-inch pots 
as further rooting-space is required. By no 
means allow the roots to be cramped in the 


supplying liquid-manure freely, and finally 
put the plants in an ordinary bed of three 
rows in soil thoroughly prepared by deep 
trenching and free manuring, allowing ample 
space between the plants so that subsequent 
growth is robust. Should the weather be dry 
after planting, water freely and apply a hight 
mulching of half-decayed stable-manure or 
leaf-mould to conserve moisture. 

The following season’s growth will be found 
strong enough to enable cutting to commence, 
and can be much accelerated if attention is 
given to feeding either with liquid-manure or 
by sprinkling the surface thinly with super- 
phosphate and washing it in with clear water, 

K. MOLYNEUX. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Potato disease.—I should feel obliged by 
your informing me as to the nature of disease of the 
Potatoes enclosed? It does not appear to be the 
specific ‘‘disease.’’ It has all appeared within a 
fortnight, and now the whole crop appears to be 
affected, and there is hardly a sound tuber.—J. F. P. 

[The rottenness seen in the Potato-tubers 
to hand does not appear to differ from what is 
seen in an attack of the ordinary disease, or 
what is known as Phythophora infestans, but 
is, doubtless, due to the cold, wet nature of 
the season. No cure of such a disease is 
possible, and the only advisable course seems 
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to be to remove all the tops carefully, then 
to dig up and dry the sound tubers, and to 
store them in a dry place, but quite in the 
dark, dusting them heavily with fresh-ground 
or slaked lime, which would not kill spores, 
but would absorb the moisture which would 
inevitably be formed. In getting up the 
tubers, do not leave one diseased in or on 
the soil one moment longer than is needful. 
Better bury all in a deep hole, and smother 
with lime. Then, when the crop is lifted, the 
ground should have a heavy surface dressing 
of gas-lime at the rate of a bushel per rod 
area. That may, when, a month later, dug 
in, destroy all disease germs. We 
imagine that, with the tubers so rotten, any 
spraying of the plants with Bordeaux mix- 
ture would do the least good. You say 


nothing as to the variety of Potato, source | 


whence seed-tubers were obtained, or nature 
of soil, or how manured. Such information 
would be helpful. It is just possible the seed- 
stock contained in the tubers dormant disease 
spores, which the moisture made active. 
Such active spores would, no doubt, pass 
into the cells of the plants, and from those 
with returning sap into the newly-forming 
tubers, and thus generate disease. Generally 
we have found Potatoes everywhere looking 
in splendid condition. We hope no disease 
attacks will falsify natural anticipations. | 

Growths on Pea-roots.—I had a row of green 
Peas do very poorly, and on digging up a few ef the 
worst plants, I found the roots had a peculiar growth 
on them like enclosed. The worst is from an old 
Tow now stripped; the other piece is from a row 
just coming on and the plants affected are very 
small and dwarf, as if they had been eaten. What 
is this growth ?—GEE-GEB. 

[Edible Peas, like Broad Beans, contain a 
large amount of nitrogen. This they derive 
from the nitrification-of the soil, which in 
turn is due to organisms or germs (bacteria), 
which are always largely present in all deeply 
worked and thoroughly well-manured soils. 
The nitrogen is absorbed through nodules, 
which form on the roots of the above-named 
plants, and when these are present in large 
numbers, it is a sure indication that the soil 
as well charged with the nitrifying organisms. 
When exhausted Pea-haulm and Bean-stalks 
are being pulled up, we feel perfectly satis- 
fied as to the general condition of the soil 
when we see an abundance of these nodules 
present on the roots. The foregoing remarks 
will, therefore, give you the information you 
require as to what you term the growth on 
the roots. There is, of course, a greater num- 
ber present on the older plant than on the 


younger, but neither has too great an abun- | 


dance of them. We are quite in the dark as 
to the nature of your soil, but you cannot go 
far wrong if you sprinkle a little nitrate of 
soda on either side of the row of the younger 
plants—about } oz. per square yard—and hoe 
or rake it in. 
weather conditions, will accelerate top 
growth, and lead to increased root action, so 
that you should yet obtain a crop of Peas. 
We are unable to find either insects or disease 
present on the plants sent.] 

Cow v. horse-manure.—Would you kindly tell 
me if horse-manure only is sufficient nourishment for 
vegetables and flowers er should cow-manure be 
added? Can Celery be grown well with stable-manure 
only?—M. IF. 

[A great deal depends on the soil. If your 
soil is light and sandy, the cow-manure is 
the better; but if, on the other hand, it is 
lieavy and inclined to be stiff, then we should 
certainly recommend your using horse- 
manure. The cow-manure keeps the light 
soil cool, while the horse-manure, in the case 
of heavy soil, disintegrates it, and tends to 
keep it open. Yes; Celery can be grown 
by using horse-manure only, but you must 
see to it that it is well rotted and well incor- 
porated with the soil before planting the 


Celery. You must remember, in regard to 
dung generally, that its quality depends 


greatly on the feeding of the animals—one 
sample of cow-dung may be vastly superior to 
another. | 


Cucumbers unhealthy (7. C.).—Your plants are 
affected with canker, the worst of all diseases that 
ean attack Cucumbers, and for which there is no 
remedy unless it is applied immediately the disease 
appears. A little sulphur or fresh lime rubbed on the 
affected parts will check its further progress if taken 
in good time. You had better draw the earth away 
from the stems and apply the remedy as suggested, 
and do not let any moisture reach the stems of even 
healthy plants when this disease is known to be 
present. In future get a change of soil. 





eannot | 


This, combined with warmer | 





FRUIT. 


EXPERIMENTS ON FRUIT-TREE 
PLANTING, 
AFTER a feeling of acknowledgment to the 
Duke of Bedford for his  long-continued 
experiments, the next impression is one of 
regret that they have not had a more prac- 
tical application. Take the first and main 
part of this report on methods of 
planting. I never knew any failure 


| to occur from the usual way of. planting. 


There are plantations round London and else- 


where where no case could be made out 
against the ordinary way of planting. We 
may fail from unsuitable soil, from bad 


stock, or from a wrong selection of kinds ; 
but I have never known failure to arise from 
the usual mode of planting a tree, if care- 
fully done. Many good cultivators know the 
value of firm soil for growing either Carna- 
tions or trees, and the late Richard Gilbert 
one of our best gardeners, used to put his 
Broccoli in with a crowbar. We see the 
Larch, the Cedar, and the Pine often growing 
out of rocks, which in firmness no effort at 
ramming could equal. We may see in the 
nurseries of Veitch, Bunyard, and _ other 
fruit-growers large areas of fruit-trees with- 
out a single miss; and whether we look at 
the orchards in Kent and in our best orchard 
counties, or in western New York, we learn 
at once that success depends on soil and 
climate, and the good choice of trees, and 
that nothing else is of any real value. 
Whether we ram in or tread in the tree 
firmly, it does not in the least alter the 
staple of the soil; it concerns only a very 
small area at the foot of the tree, and can- 
not influence the future fate of the tree in 
any way. One of the reasons urged for the 
ramming is that by doing so we bring the 
roots into closer contact with the soil; but 
so does a careful planter in the usual way. 
The other experiments, such as growing in 
sand, seem just as futile. How can that in- 
fluence our cultivation in any way? The 
article on the arrangement of trees in a plan- 
tation is of little value, as in any orchard 
planting the roots of the trees will occupy 
the whole of the ground. As to the experi- 
ments with trees in heated soil, it is impos- 
sible that one could artificially heat our soil, 
and the futility of this experiment is evident. 
Where is the need of it, with cargoes of good 
Apples coming from various countries? The 
action of heat and antiseptics on fruit cul- 
ture in the open air is not of the slightest 
value. Such long-continued and costly ex- 
periments deserve a more practical applica- 
tion. I will venture to name some experi- 
ments which would be worthy of the spirited 
action of the Duke of Bedford, and the 
solution of which would be of really practical 
value. ; 

THe Apricot for ages has been gumming 
and dying away in our gardens, and no effort 
has been made to prevent this. I think that 
it is owing to the Apricot being worked 
on the Plum, and it would surely be worth 
while to try it on various stocks, including 
the wild Apricot, and also on its own roots. 
The idea that trees will not grow on their 
own roots arises from the nursery routine. 
This excellent fruit may be tried from stones, 
layers, and cuttings, as well as in the con- 
ventional way. The late Mr. Barron used 


|to maintain that if only fruit-growers would 


raise the Apricot from stones, we should 
have no gumming and branch-dying, so com- 
mon in the Apricot at the present day. ‘To 
test this in a thorough way would be well 
worthy of the spirited efforts of a House to 
whom our rural economy is already indebted 
in the past. 

It is said on good authority that the Aus- 
tralians have found that certain stocks will 
not house the American blight in that coun- 
try, and surely it is worthy of an experiment 
to see if this is true in ours. It should be 
settled in a few years, and so we might get 
rid of the greatest enemy to our fruit-gar- 
dens. 

AppLEes.—Our markets are now supplied 
from various countries with good Apples; 
but, good as they are, none of them can sur- 
pass the best English fruit, and, therefore, 
anything that tends to help the fruit in this 








\ there has been a difficulty this year in 


country will be a gain. The conventional 
way of grafting all Apples on the Crab and 
a few other stocks is successful in some 
cases, though not in all, and, therefore, to 
test thoroughly the value of stocks would 
be a gain. It could be done by growing the 
trees under exactly the same _ conditions, 
using each kind of stock, as well as having 
trees on their own roots. The assumption 
that vigorous kinds will not grow on their 
own roots is an error. I possess fine, fertile 
trees of certain kinds grown in this way, 
and there is no reason to doubt that many 
kinds will do as well on their natural roots 
as in any other way. Our markets are abun- 
dantly supplied with Apples, but our supply 
of 

PEARS, after the first glut of autumn, is 
very limited. It would be worth while, as 
an experiment, to select the best and har- 
diest kinds for our country, and grow them 
in different ways, to prove which is the best. 
Our climate is a little less suitable for the 
Pear than for the Apple, but in the south 
and west of England we have conditions 
which favour it, and it would be a gain to 
make its cultivation more certain. 
first few weeks of autumn we are entirely 
dependent on foreign importations, and these 
are so costly that only a very small part of 
the population can be supplied; therefore I 
suggest that the Pears that thrive in our 
country are well worthy of wise experiment, 
the best hardy kinds only to be tried, and 
on different stocks and forms on the same 
ground. 

These experiments might have a good effect 
on practice, and they could hardly be car- 
ried out effectually except by the application 
of such efforts as the Duke has made. 

W. R., in Country Life. 





STRAWBERRIES: THE HEAVY 
CROPS. 
F'RomM all sources come reports of the boun- 
teous nature of the season in regard to Straw- 
berry crops, despite the fact that so many 


flowers were destroyed by frost in the early. 
It is nothing less than calamitous 


spring. 
that such heavy yields should be associated 
with such a cold, wet summer, for there is not 
a tithe of the demand when the days are so 
cold, wet, and sunless. The outlook has 
been, and continues at the time of writing, 
serious in the fruit garden or field, especially 
for those who are dependent on the profits of 
Strawberry cultivation. The summer-like 
aspect of May, many now satisfy themselves, 
did actually portend disaster in later summer, 
for so it has proved, and.there does not seem 
much better hope in prospect. If the present 
weather proves one thing more truthfully 
than another, it is the fallacy of speculating 
in so many broad acres of Strawberries. I 
cannot help thinking that some considerable 
modification must be brought into play during 
the present planting season, for not only does 
it offer no profit to the large wholesale 
growers, but the smaller local growers are 
absolutely deprived of any means of living by 
Strawberry cultivation. On all hands reports 
are current of the low quality of the fruit and 
the absence of sweetness, due to the want of 
sunshine. Fruits allowed to become full 
ripe are this year very soft in texture, and are 
unfitted to travel even under the best com 
ditions of packing; their disposal has, there- 
*fore, been local, distribution slow, and value 
ruinously low in consequence. Already one 
hears reports of plants being ploughed im 
with their ungathered berries in some Lin- 
colnshire fields, and I should not be surprised 
to learn that others are adopting i =p 


course. rm. 





MILDEW ON VINES. 


I SHALL be much obliged if you can suggest vg 
probable: cause of the condition of my Grapes, 0% 
which I send a specimen bunch and some foliage? 
The Vines look healthy, and have made vigorous 
growth, and the bunches promised well until lately. 
The border in which they are growing 15 not in page 
condition, and up to this year they have always 
yielded good fruit. When first the condition was 
noticed the berries appeared to be attacked by fy 
fungoid growth. The pipes were then well sulphured, 
but neither that nor free syringing has done my 
good. The condition appears different from | 
ordinary shanking which occurs 10 poorly-nourishe 
Vines. The house faces the south, and is old, and 
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lower ventilating lights, and too much cold air may 
have got in when the Vines first started, and may 
have checked proper growth. My gardener wishes to 
do away with all the Vines, and says they will do 
no good, whilst I am inclined to attribute the condi- 
tion to a sudden check in growth.—W. 8S. C. 

[Both the Vine-leaves and bunch of Grapes 
are badly affected with mildew (Oidium 
Tuckeri). When this disease attacks Vines 
in such a virulent manner, it is generally 
brought about by cultural errors, such as in 
admitting cold currents of air by means of 
the front ventilators when outer climatic con- 
ditions are unfavourable, such as when the 
wind is blowing from an easterly direction. 
The maintenance, too, of a cool and stagnant 
atmosphere in the vinery when the weather is 
cold and damp or very wet, as has so fre- 
quently been the case this season, is another 
contributory cause, and it is, doubtless, both 
to this and the foregoing errors, as well as 
the defective ventilators, that you have come 
by the infestation. Before another season 
comes round, have the house put into good 
repair, and be careful not to admit air from 
the front of the house unless the outer air is 





well as shaking into the interior 
bunches. After this sulphur has been on 
twenty-four hours, you may wash it off with 


clean soft water, paying particular attention | 


to the bunches to see that none of it remains 
on the surface of the berries. 

Next winter thoroughly cleanse the vinery, 
paint the woodwork, whitewash all brick- 
work, and dress the Vines with Gishurst com- 
pound as per directions given on the box it 
is sold in.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bordeaux mixture and Peaches.—Referring to 
your reply about Peaches in your issue of June 26th, 
page 360, having used the Bordeaux mixture on the 
trees, will it have poisoned the Peaches for eating? 
One tree is looking quite healthy, and there is a 
quantity of Peaches on the tree. Also, would it make 
Apples unfit for use?—L. OVERTON. 

[In a general way it is not advisable to use 
Bordeaux mixture within three or four weeks 
of the time of the ripening of fruits, so that 
you need apprehend no danger from using it 
for Apples at the present time. 
to Peaches, the case is somewhat different, as 


of the | 


With regard | 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


BERBERIS STENOPHYLLA. 

| THERE are various handsome plants among 
| the Barberries, and one of the most effective, 
from the garden point of view, is the one of 
which a group is here illustrated. The effect 
for weeks in the spring was charming. This 
is a hybrid, sent out from the Sheffield Nur- 
series, between a little kind (B. empetrifolia) 
and Darwin’s Barberry. It is a very free, 
handsome bloomer, and quite hardy, and 
there no better shrub for our spring 
gardens. It is not difficult to get, and there- 
fore is one of those things that do well for 
grouping, say, half-a-dozen plants together, 
and in that way it produces a very showy and 
fine effect in the spring. 


is 





THE STUARTIAS. 

| ALTHOUGH the Stuartias have been known for 
many years, they never appear to have be- 
come really well known, possibly on account 








warm and balmy, until the Grapes have 
stoned and are swelling finally. Then, when 
a spell of dull or bad weather is experienced, 
keep the air buoyant and circulating freely 
by maintaining a comfortable degree of heat 
in the hot-water pipes night and day, and 
ventilate from the apex to such an extent 
that the temperature is not unduly lowered 
at any time, and you will not be troubled with 
mildew. Should the bunches sent represent 
the condition of the remainder of the crop, 
nothing can be done to render them fit for 
consumption, so you had best cut them off 
and burn them. Follow this up by spraying 
the foliage thoroughly with sulphide of potas- 
sium, 3 ozs. to 6 gallons of warm water, after 
having dissolved an equal weight of soft-soap 
in the latter. If, on the contrary, the other 
bunches are not so badly mildewed, you can 
arrest the progress of the disease by dusting 
them and the leaves also freely with flowers 
of sulphur. You can apply this with an ordi- 
nary flour-dredger should you not possess a 
sulphurator, and be careful to cover both the 
under and upper surfaces of the leaves, as 





Part of a group of Berberis stenophylla. 


the fruits are covered with a woolly sub- 
stance or tomentum, to which the ‘“‘copper’’ 
used in the making’ of Bordeaux mixture is 
more likely to adhere. But if the fruits are 
well washed daily when the trees are being 
syringed, there should be but little, if any, 
trace of the copper remaining on the skins, 
and as the latter are always removed before 
the fruit is consumed, either in a raw or 
cooked state, an accident is an impossibility. 
It is, however, always best to be on the safe 
side, and to this end remove the skins very 
carefully, cutting away a small portion of the 
flesh also at the stalk, and wherever the 
fruits have become cracked. In the case of 
Tomatoes or early Apples which may have to 
be sprayed within a short time of the fruits 
becoming ripe, it is always a good plan to 
wipe them with a damp cloth.] 


Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s. 





of its being rather difficult to obtain stock by 
other means than seeds, and from the fact of 
them proving to be a little difficult to estab- 
lish at times, and amongst the worst of shrubs 
to transplant. This being the case, nursery 
plants should be kept in pots, and the per- 
manent position decided on before they are 
planted in the open ground. As small, young 
plants establish themselves more readily than 
larger and older ones, they should be planted 
out when not more than 9 inches or 12 inches 
in height, giving a position where they are not 
likely to be crowded by other shrubs. Both 
light and heavy loam suits them, whilst they 
also thrive in light soil containing a little 
peat. Six species are enumerated in the 
Index Kewensis, but only half of them are in 
cultivation. Each of these three has several 
synonyms, and as some of these names. are 
kept up here and there, a certain amount of 
confusion prevails. 

Of the three cultivated species, two—S. 
Malachodendron, and §S. pentagyna — are 
natives of the Southern United States, and 





the other, S. pseudo-Camellia, is from Japan. 
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S. MALACHODENDRON is better known as 
S. virginica, but the former is stated to be 
the correct name. It is stated to have first 
flowered in England in Mark Catesby’s gar- 
den at Fulham in 1742. In habit it forms a 
fair-sized bush, from 5 feet to 12 feet high, 
with leaves each 38 inches or 4 inches in 
length. The flowers, borne singly from the 
leaf-axils, are each 3 inches to 4 inches across, 
white, with prominent purplish stamens. 
When well flowered, it is extremely hand- 
some. A nicely-flowered branch is figured in 
Flora and Sylva, Vol. 1., p. 71, which gives 
a good idea of the decorative value of the 
flowers. 

S. PENTAGYNA, the second American spe- 
cies, hails from the mountainous regions of 
Carolina and Georgia. Like the former 
plant, it was introduced upwards of a cen- 
tury ago. It is found up to 10 feet high, its 
leaves being ovate, and up to 5 inches long 
on vigorous examples. As in the former case, 
the blooms appear singly from the leaf-axils, 
the flowering period being August. They are 
3 inches to 34 inches across, with creamy- 
coloured petals, one or two of which are 
usually deeply stained with red on the out- 


side. The stamens in this instance are 
golden. This was figured by Loudon as 
Malachodendron ovatum. The third species, 

S. psEUDO-CAMELLIA, differs from the 


others by its more slender and upright habit 
and smaller leaves. It forms a tall shrub, 
with narrow leaves, 2 inches to 3 inches long, 
of a deeper green shade than those of the 
other species. The flowers likewise are 
smaller, being 2 inches to 3 inches across, 
white in colour, with orange stamens. They 
appear about the same time, and are borne 
singly from the leaf-axils. A figure is given 
in Flora and Sylva, 1905, p. 265. 

The other species that have been described, 
but which do not appear to be in cultivation, 
are S. grandiflora of Carriere, S$. mona- 
delpha, and S. serrata. It is doubtful 
whether these Stuartias would prove a suc- 
cess in the coldest parts of the country, and 
it is advisable to plant them in a position 
where they will be sheltered from the mid- 
day sun. W. D. 





ZENOBIA SPECIOSA. 

Most of the shrubs included in the order 
Ericacez are first-rate ornamental plants, 
which should be included in all up-to-date 
collections in districts where this particular 
family of shrubs thrives. Zenobia is closely 
related to Andromeda, and is represented -by 
a single species. This is a native of the 
United States, being distributed from Florida 
to North Carolina. It forms a bush 2 feet 
to 8 feet high, of rather loose habit, and bears 
during July an abundance of small, bell- 
shaped, white flowers, which are thick and 
wax-like in texture. Pretty, however, as the 
type is, it is exceeded in beauty by the variety 
pulverulenta, which is distinguishable by 
reason of its glaucous leaves. The species is 
rather difficult to propagate, as cuttings do 
not root well. Seeds form the best means of 
increase, and if those only are sown from the 
variety, both plants may be raised from the 
one sowing, for a percentage cnly of pulveru- 
lenta comes true, the remainder reverting to 
the type. The plant is useful for a bed in a 
position sheltered from sun during the middle 
of the day. During the last few years it has 
been used for forcing to some extent, and has 
proved satisfactory, the flower - laden 
branches being useful for cutting.—W. D. 

—— By July a great many Ericaceous 
plants, which form such a brilliant outdoor 
feature in the spring and early summer 
months, are over, but still a few remain. 
Among them are Zenobia speciosa, and its 
hoary-leaved variety, Zenobia speciosa pul- 
verulenta. The arching character of the 
shoots serves to show off the flowers to the 
best advantage. These blooms are in colour 
white, of an open bell shape, and of a thick, 
wax-like texture. They are borne for a con- 
siderable distance along the shoots, and re- 
{ain their freshness for a considerable time. 
The leaves of the typical kind are deep green, 
but in the variety pulverulenta they are 
almost of silvery whiteness, hence, from a 
foliage point of view alone, this Zenobia is 
well worth growing. So intense is the hoary 
character of the foliage that in the sunlight 





the leaves glisten almost as if frosted. Zeno- 
bia speciosa is a native of the southern United 
States, and, in addition to the name at the 
head of this note, it is also known as Andro- 
meda cassinzfolia and Andromeda speciosa. 
Its cultural requirements are just about the 
same as are needed by Azaleas and Rhodo- 
dendrons—that is to say, a soil which con- 
tains a fair amount of vegetable matter, and 
is not parched up at any time.—X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shrubs for a border.—Would the following do 
well under a south wall. I want shrubs that will not 
exceed 4 feet high or so and not too large growing, 
as the border is a narrow one. I want them for 
corners, where I cannot well grow Roses and such- 
like:—Camellias, hardy. What sorts, 
supply them? Shrubby Spirzas. Which? 
Fuchsia, Weigelas, dwarf-growing Syringa. 
is the best? I have a place in a border under a 
north wall where I should like to plant a Camellia, 
if it would do.—STOKE NEWINGTON. 

[It will be impossible to satisfactorily limit 


Hardy 


|Camellias to a height of 4 feet, hence they 


may be left out of consideration. Of shrubby 
Spireas we can recommend Spirea arguta, 
which bears white flowers in Anril. and the 
different forms of Spireea japonica (S. callosa 
of gardens), which bloom in the summer. 
Three good varieties of this Spiraea are alba 


(white), Bumalda (pink), and Anthony 
Waterer (crimson). Perhaps the best hardy 
Fuchsia is F. Riccartoni—at all events, it 


would suit your purpose well. The crimson- 
coloured Weigela Eva Rathke is the only one 
you could well keep down to 4 feet. Syringa 
is the botanical name of the Lilac, all of 
which grow too tall for your purpose. The 
name of Syringa is often applied to the Phila- 
delphus or Mock Orange, and this is, in all 
probability, the plant to which you refer. 
Two good forms are Lemoinei (single), and 
Boule d’Argent (double). Other low-growing 
shrubs likely to suit you are: Cydonia Maulei 
(salmon-coloured flowers, in spring) ; Daphne 
Mezereum (pink, February and March), and 
Magnolia stellata (white, April). The best 
Camellia for your wall is Camellia Doncke- 


laari, a semi-double, deep-red flower. ] , 
Deutzia kalmizflora.—This, one of M. 
Lemoine’s new hybrid Deutzias, whose 


parents are D. discolor purpurascens and D. 
parviflora, is, without doubt, the lovelicst of 
its family, and unexcelled as a May-flowering 
shrub. It forms a freely-branched bush, and 
the pale blush flowers, which are edged with 
pink, closely resemble those of Kalmia lati- 
folia. The flowers are borne in 


in height, growing in the open, are furnished 
with flower-clusters on almost every branch- 
let, even a small bush is an exceedingly pretty 
sight, and a fine example, 5 feet in height 
and as much in diameter, affords one of the 
most charming pictures imaginable when in 
full bloom. It is absolutely hardy, and may 
be grown in any soil or situation, so that it 
should speedily become a general favourite. 
The unopened buds are rich rose-pink in 
colour, and thus contrast pleasingly with the 
paler tint of the expanded blossoms, which 
carry a crown-like central cluster of stamens. 
—W. FITZHERBERT. 

The yellow Spanish Broom (Spartium 
junceum).—This is very conspicuous from the 
middle of July for several weeks, by reason 
of its showy golden blossoms, which are as 
large as those of a Pea, and borne as pro- 
fusely as could be wished. It differs from 


the other Brooms by reason of its long, Rush- | 


like branches, which are sparingly clothed 
with small, narrow leaves. The flowers are 
borne in long, upright racemes, and quite 
young examples blossom freely. It forms an 
excellent shrub for planting on dry, sandy 
banks, for in such a position it grows stur- 
dier, and forms shorter-jointed wood than 
when planted in soil of better quality. As it 
is rather apt to grow up tall and badly- 
clothed at the bottom, it is advisable to prune 
it back fairly hard when young, so that a 
sood foundation is laid. It has been known 
to be grown in hedge form, or as dense round 
bushes, by cutting it hard back with shears 
after it has flowered. Though this method of 
culture is not recommended for bushes, it has 
its advantages for hedge work, for it helps to 
keep the bottom furnished. All plants are 
benefited by being cut back a little in spring, 
as it helps to keep them from becoming 


and who ean | 


Which |} 


large | 
corymbs, and as quite small specimens, 2 feet | 
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straggly. It is increased by means of seeds, 
sown singly in pots, or, at any rate, the seed- 
lings ought to be potted singly in early life, 
and the plants ought to be left in pots until 
they can be transferred to permanent quar- 
ters. A double-flowered form is grown, but 
it is inferior to the type.—D. 

Rhus Henryi.—This species of Rhus is new to 
English gardens, but promises to become a distinctly 
useful plant. Of vigorous character, it assumes the 
habit of a small tree of sturdier growth than many 
of the strong-growing Rhuses, the branches being 
much less pithy, and the whole plant of neater ap- 
pearance. | It belongs to the pinnate-leaved set, the 
leaves being composed, usually, of from nine to 
ovate, acuminate leaflets. As a flowering 
cles of small, brownish flowers are borne from the 
ends of the shoots in June. Given light, loamy soil 
of moderately good quality, it grows freely.—W. D. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


VASE FLOWERS FOR WINTER. 
WHEN the last of the summer flowers have 
gone, when our gardens wear their least at- 
tractive appearance, we possibly give a 
thought to flowers that, although they can- 
not be regarded as showy, are useful to us in 
winter for filling vases and épergnes when 
there are few, if any, other blossoms. There 
are not many flowers that can be used for this 
purpese, but the few available, if used with 
Grasses, etc., make vases look nice for win- 
ter, and tide over that period when flowers 
are difficult to get. Amongst annuals we 
have the Helichrysums, which, sown in a cold 
frame in March, or in the open borders a 
month later, will provide many bright and 





cheery blossoms. Somewhat similar are 
the Acrocliniums, which need almost the 
same treatment. The first-named require 


some support when gathered, otherwise the 
stems in the drying break off; it is, there- 
fore, best to wire each bloom, but in the case 
of the Acrocliniums, they are much tco deli- 
cate to admit of a wire being passed through 
the flowers, like the Rhodanthe, an even 
more tender annual, which is best grown in 
pots under glass. In the Gypsophila and 
the Statice we have panicles that have 
earned for themselves the name of the Foam 
or Gauze-flower, particularly amongst the 
Gypsophilas, by reason of their delicate, 
frail blossoms, which are admirable for cut- 
ting for keeping, and, if cut before the small 
flowers fully open, there is no fear that the 
blossoms will shed. Gypsophila paniculata is 
now so well known that it scarcely needs re- 
commending, but few are aware that if the 
sprays are cut at the right time they will add 
to the beauty of a vase of dried flowers. Both 
the Gypsophila and Statice are hardy peren- 
nials, and will grow in any garden where the 
soil is fairly good and where the sun can 
reach them, and seldom fail to bloom. The 
autumn is a suitable time to remove plants. 
The ground should be prepared for them, 
trenching it well in the case of the Gypso- 
phila, as the roots penetrate far into the soil. 
In gathering the Gypsophila, one need not 
take the foliage into account, as that soon 
withers, while the Statices bear the flower- 
panicles usually well above the foliage. Then 
there are the Eryngiums—Sea Hollies—whose 
peculiar heads of blcom are most attractive 
when gathered. E. alpinum is a popular 
variety, but planum (dark blue), and ame- 
thystinum are particularly good, Nor should 
one forget the Globe Thistle—KEchinops Ritro 
—which, for a time at least, retains its tint 
of blue. Last, but not least, from a colour 
point of view, we have the Physalises, of 
which Franchetti, with large scarlet pods, 
and Alkekengi, with smaller orange-red ap- 
pendages, are so well known. These, as the 
Sea Hollies and Thistles, are quite hardy, 
and will thrive in any sunny garden. In- 
cluded in a collection of winter flowers one 
must not forget the Catananches, with both 
white and blue flowers, that are just as easy 
to grow, and may be raised from seed, and, to 
further add to the interest of a winter vase or 
basket, we ought not to forget the Heather, 
both white and pink, the latter of which is so 
common and easy to be had, nor the fronds 
of Bracken, with their tints of yellow and 
russet, that give a bit of colour to a room in 
the depth. of winter. LEAHURST. 
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ROSES. 


ROSA NOISETTIANA AT KEW. 
WHAT is possible to achieve in the way of 
effective grouping by utilising some of the 
fast-growing single Roses is well illustrated 
herewith. The beautiful single white Rose 
labelled at Kew Rosa Noisettiana, but cata- 
logued by most of our Rose growers as 
Polyantha grandiflora, is one of our best 
single Roses. It commences to flower about 
the first week in June, and lasts a fairly long 
time. Its lovely snow-white blossoms, often 
aus much as 3 inches across, are produced in 
fine clusters, that are followed in autumn by | 
showy black fruit. The growth is quite em- | 
barrassing, but one can usually use the knife 





G 





to relieve the bushes of superfluous shoots, 


=tie the growths to them. 


blossom but once in the year, they should 
have some of the oldest growths removed as 
soon as they have ceased flowering. This 
work requires carrying out with discretion, 
for there are some varieties that retain their 
old growths in a healthy condition for several 
years, and, although even in their case it is 
advisable to give every encouragement to the 
young growth, yet we should not be so ready 
to remove the old growths as when they are 
worn out. The lateral shoots are allowed to 
extend as much as they like, and are shor- 
tened back in February and March, retaining 
the strongest of: them the greater length and 
pruning back the weak ones to one or two 
eyes. ‘T’o obtain a well-clothed pillar, it is 
a good plan to set up three poles around the 
centre one in a pyramidal fashion, and then 
Varieties such as 
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Rose Souvenir: de Pierre Notting with 
small blooms.—Will you please tell me how to get 
larger flowers from Tea Rose Souvenir de Pierre 
Notting? The plants bloom freely enough, but the 
flowers are small, and the outside petals are loose 
and ragged. I have dwarfs and half standards; all 


in pots under glass. The soil is fairly good (not 
heavy), and enriched with stable-manure and bone 


dust, and I also feed with liquid-manure, but,all to no 
purpose. The colour is good, considering this Rose 
sprang from Maman Cochet and Maréchal Niel. J 
cannot understand the flowers coming so small. 
Bury. 

[A great fault of this otherwise beautiful 
Rose is that it produces a number of very 
small blossoms, marred by ragged and 
blemished outer petals. In order to obtain 
large flowers, we must first of all have a 
healthy plant, with plenty of roots, growing 
in a good soil; then prune back hard each 
season, and as the blooms develop, disbud 
each shoot to one bud, and remove or pinch 





although, when afforded abundance of space, 
as at Kew, there will not usually be any 
trouble on that score. I should not recom- | 
mend the Rose for arches, as I think there are 
better and more durable sorts ; but for form- 
ing a screen, an arbour, or for planting as a | 
single ‘bush, well isolated, it is grand. It 
strikes freely from cuttings planted early in 
autumn, but they should be selected from.the 
ripest lateral growths, and, if possible, with | 
a heel. This Rose was raised by Bernaix, 
and introduced in 1887. Rosa. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Pruning pillar Roses.—When is the best time 
for pruning pillar Roses, and how should they be 
treated, specjally with regard to laterals? The ob- 


ject .is to keep an 8 feet or 9 feet pole well clothed. 
—P. C. PARR. 





[If the Roses are of the Rambler type, that | 


| fuse bloomer. 


Rosa Noisettiana in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 


Gardenia, Aglaia, Ruby Queen, Crimson 
Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, etc., make very 
beautiful pillars in this way, and the per- 
petual sorts, such as Aimée Vibert, Long- 
worth Rambler, etc., also attain a greater 
development. | 
Roses.—Can you 
these Roses?—C. P. 
1, A very old-fashioned Rose that grows vigorously 
and flowers in great clusters from May to November. 
We believe this an old Noisette Rose, named 


kindly me the names of 


give 


is 


| grandiflora.—Ep. 


2, A vigorous pillar Rose, sold to me as Ayrshire 
Alice Gray, which, of course, it is not. 

Flora.—Ep. 

3, A rambler, vigorous, with delicate foliage, a pro- 
Sold to me as Wedding Bells. 

It is quite correctly named as Wedding Bells.—Ep. 

4, A hybrid perpetual, the peculiarity being the 
flatness of. the blooms. 

Bourbon Mrs. Paul,—Eb, 





back the side shoots that spring out from the 
flowering stem long before the blossom has 
completed its growth. By so doing, we con- 
centrate the energies of the roots into three 
or four blooms. Many of the lovely Teas 
we see at exhibitions, such as Cleopatra, 
have to be treated in this manner. Not only 
is this so, but the plants must be well fed 
in autumn if growing outdoors, and again in 
spring and as buds develop. As you are 
growing your plants under glass, we think 
you should have no difficulty in obtaining 
fine large blooms. Do not be in a hurry to 
repot. Allow the pots to become full of 
roots, then you can give the plants some gocd 
artificial manure, such as Clay’s fertiliser. 
Some of the finest Tea Roses we have ever 
erown were from standard plants in pots. 
They were not repotted for four years. In 
autumn we removed 2 inches or 8 inches of 
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the top soil, then gave a good dusting of 
artificial manure, covering this with good 
soil. As we said before, when there is abun- 
dance of roots, Roses in pots may be fed 
liberally with manure, and as, perhaps, good 
liquid-manure can be obtained, we should 
advise you to use this freely as soon as the 
tiny flower-buds are visible. ] 





FERNS. » 


INDOOR FERNERIES. 

In the construction and arrangement of an 
indoor fernery there is abundant scope for the 
exercise of taste and skill. There is no class 
of plants which submits so readily to such a 
variety of dissimilar conditions as Ferns, and 
the question of temperature has less signifi- 
cancy in their case than in that of most 
plants. It is true that to grow some species 
care must be exercised, but many of the so- 
called stove Ferns will succeed in a warm 
greenhouse, and all the greenhouse species 
will flourish in a warm-house. Even hardy 
Ferns will acquire a freshness of tint under 
glass which does not always belong to them in 
the open air. Most Ferns are considered to 
do best’ in a shady position. To a certain 
extent this is true, but I am convinced that 
more shade than is necessary is frequently 
given them, especially if we want any of the 
fronds for bouquet-making or for mixing with 
flowers, or if we wish at any time to move 
the plants out of the house in which they 
grow, which most people do at some time or 
other if grown in pots. Fronds grown in the 
shade in a high temperature heavily laden 
with moisture are of no use for cutting, nor 
vet are the plants grown under such condi- 
tions of any use for decorating rooms, for 
the least breath of cold air shrivels up the 
delicate pinnules almost immediately. 

In constructing a fernery, we must first take 
into consideration what is our aim and object. 
If we want plants to be moved into the rooms, 
or fronds for cutting to mix with flowers, they 
must have plenty of light and as low a night 
temperature as is consistent with healthy 
erowth. If, on the other hand, we simply 
want to enjoy the plants as they grow, with- 
eut thought of removal, then the natural 
system of arrangement is decidedly the best. 
In such a case. pots and tubs may be dis- 
pensed with. The fernery should be as large 
and as lofty as the means will admit, for no 
fernery will contain a representative collec- 
tion that does not include some of the Aus- 
tralian Tree-Ferns, and these will reauire a 
considerable amount of space upwards and 
laterally, for their fronds are far-reaching. 
In a natural fernery the outline of the beds 
and borders should have as picturesque a sur- 
face as can be given in a limited space ; wind- 
ing paths will be formed of some sober- 
coloured material, eement being very annro- 
priate. The Tree-Ferns may be grouped in 
the gullies or indentations, and lower-growing 
species on the banks, which may be aided bv 
naturally arranged rockwork. This plan will 
give more head-room for tall species, and 
will bring small kinds more into prominence. 
Mosses and other creeping things will fill up 
bare space, and cover all with a living natural 
growth. In making the borders drainage is 
essential, and it will add much to the interest 
of the house if a quiet pool can be introduced 
at the base of a mound of rock, down the face 
of which a tiny stream might ripvle. There 
should be no bare walls visible: in some way 
they should be clothed with suitable vegeta- 
tion. Virgin cork is sometimes used for this 
purpose, but its chief fault is its lack of per- 
manence. I have seen clinkers and large 
pieces of hard furnace-coke covered with 
cement used with good effect; and there are 
creeping plants, such as Ficus repens and 
others. that will cover quickly any naked wall 
with living greenery, clinging to the stones 
in a natural manner without aid. 

The culture of Ferns in pots is not attended 
with more difficulties than are found in the 
case of ordinary plants. If the fronds are 
required for cutting, which in most gardens 
some of them are, I have generally found that 
a proportion of loam in the compost gives 
strength and substance to them. Indeed. 
some kinds do best altogether in loam, and 
for greenhouse Ferns, especially for plants 
which are required to possess a good develop- 


ment for furnishing corridors, rooms, etc., 
and which must at the same time be grown in 
limited-sized pots, loam as turfy and fibry 
as it can be had is the best material for them. 
It may be lightened with peat or leaf-mould 
if too heavy, and sand and charcoal-dust will 
be useful if it lacks porosity, for in no case 
must stagnant water linger in the soil. The 
pots must be clean and well-drained, and the 
soil in a healthy condition when used. The 
ball of the plant must be neither wet nor dry. 
The best season to repot is in spring, just 
before or about the time when growth begins. 
At that season Kerns may bé divided—may, 
in fact, be cut up into little bits and begin 
life afresh in the smallest of fragments, 
though in such cases a close, moist, shady 
place will be of great value in encouraging 
early root action, without which some may, 
perhans, perish. Though the general potting 
should be done in spring, yet young growing 
specimens may be shifted at any time during 
summer. 

Ferns in baskets look well, and this is an 
excellent way of growing all the naturally 
trailing or drooping species; indeed, all 
Ferns will grow as well in baskets as in pots, 
but it may not be either convenient or ex- 
pedient to have too many grown in that way. 
Still, a few to hang about the house will im- 
prove its appearance, and they are very use- 
ful to move into the dwelling-house to hang 
up in the hall and corridors, etc., on particu- 
lar occasions. The simpler the form of 
basket used the better, as whatever kind is 
employed, none of it should be visible when 
the plant which it contains is fully grown. 


la bake 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Stopping early-flowering Chrysanthemums. 
—Will the early-flowering sorts, such as Frankie, Fire- 
fly, Perfection, Blush Beauty, ete., which have been 
stopped once, require any more pinching, except side- 
shoots ?—CHBVIOT. 

[We do not believe in stonving the early- 
flowering outdoor kinds. They branch into 
growth quite naturally, and are stronger and 
better in every way when grown on naturally 
to their terminal buds. When the plants are 
stopped, the ample growths not infrequently 
break out of their socket-like base just when 
they are at their best.] 

Stopping Chrysanthemums.—I would like to 
know how to go on with my Chrysanthemums. I 
have them now mostly in their flowering-pots, with 
a good bit of young growth after their first, and in 
some cases second, stopping. Should they be stopped 
again? I have such sorts as F. 8S. Vallis, Reginald 
Vallis, Guy Hamilton, Annie Hamilton, Ernest Mile- 
ham, Mrs. J. G. Dunne, W. A. Etherington, and Mrs. 
G. F. Coster.—CHEVIOT. 

[Your Chrysanthemums embrace quite a 
good and interesting selection, and we 
strongly advise you not to stop the plants 
again, or they will fail to do well in the 
flowering period, which would be very con- 
siderably deferred. As your plants are doing 
so well, we would advise you to retain any 
buds that develop after about August 10th 
next. Such buds should ultimately produce 
large and handsome flowers. Should! you pre- 
fer to produce a large number of small to 
medium-sized flowers, your better course 
would be to grow on the plants to the ter- 
minal buds. Terminal buds mark the ter- 
mination of growth of each plant, and the 
buds are «developed in clusters. Beautiful 
decorative blooms may be obtained by thin- 
ing out the buds more or less, and for cutting, 
as well as for greenhouse and conservatory 
embellishment, the last-mentioned buds are 
best suited. | 

Staking and tying  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums.—The moist weather of 
late has caused the early-flowering Chrysan- 
themums that were planted outdoors in May 
last to grow unduly quickly, and to such an 
extent is this noticeable that means must be 
taken at once to insert stakes for their sup- 
port. Instead of the growth being of that 
firm character that we are accustomed to see 
on these plants in the month of July, it is 
disposed to be weak and somewhat top-heavy, 
especially after a heavy fall of rain. More 
than ordinary care will, therefore, be neces- 
sary when making the tie that secures the 
growth to the stake. Raffia should be used 





for tying, and a tie should be made to the 
stake, and the growth it is desired to bring 





under control should be brought within a 
loop-like tie from this point. Another im- 
portant item to remember is to make the tie 
just where the wood is getting firm, and, in 
consequence, less brittle, and most unlikely, 
therefore, to snap off when boisterous winds 
prevail.—E. G. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

_ Water-snails in pond.—I have an artificial pond 
in my garden, filled with aquatic plants of various 
kinds, but having also, with other insects, two kinds 
of water-snails, one in trumpet form and the other 
in common form. My gardener tells me that the 
trumpet form is very useful and the other quite the 
contrary. Can you refer me to any book treating of 
snails or give me any information in confirmation of 
my gardener’s view or otherwise?—G. A. 

[The tightly-coiled-round shells that you 
sent are specimens of Planorbis corneus, and 
the other, with the larger mouth, Lymnea 
peregra. Both are very common in stagnant 
or slow-running water, and, so far as I know, 
their habits are much the same, and I should 
not have thought that either could be said to 
be of any use as regards water plants, though 
probably neither does much harm unless pre- 
sent in very large numbers.—G. §S. 8.] 

The Celery-maggot.—I enclose a few leaves of 
Celery, which are infested with a caterpillar, and 
should be glad if you could give me name of same, 
and life-history, and a remedy for destruction of 
same? Nearly all the Celery-plants on Barton Moss 
are affected by this plague, and they seem to be 
having a second brood.—P. F. 

[Your Celery has been attacked by the 
Celery-maggot, which, if you examine the 
leaves, you will find between the tissues. If 
not speedily checked, it will entirely destroy 
the plants, especially if you have allowed 
them to became dry at the roots. Broadcast 
sprinklings of soot and lime will often pre- 
vent the flies depositing their eggs in the 
leaves, but when once the maggot has de- 
veloped, nothing but rigid hand-picking will 
eradicate it, as it conceals itself between the 
tissues of the leaves, and defies all ordinary 
insecticides. You ought to go over your 
plants very carefully. and. wherever seen, 
destroy the maggot. Sometimes one picking 
over suffices, but if a second attack is made 
this must be repeated. ] 

Tomatoes, injury to (W. 7’.).—As regards 
the question you asked about some Tomato- 
plants and fruit, I could not find out what was 
the matter, so I sent them to a friend who is 
an expert in these matters. He says: ‘“‘I 
think that the fruit of the Tomato is quite all 
right, but there are sundry and manifold fungi 
on the leaves, among which I think I can dis- 
cern, however, the spores of the common 
Cladosporium fulvum, the most frequent 
pest of the Tomato. I suppose frequent and 
thorough, applications of potassium sulphide 
are the most appropriate means of preven- 
tion.’’—G. 8. 8. 


Sparrows and aphis.—In the summer it is 
not by any means a rare experience to find 
sparrows busily engaged in tearing open ten- 
der Pea-pods. This season they have in my 
case spared the Peas, and, instead, made up 
their menu from insect food. A large spe- 
cies of aphis infests Peas this year, and flocks 
of sparrows congregate about the garden on 
different plots, but among Peas they seem 
most engaged. I regarded their presence 
with some degree of misgiving for a time, 
seeking naturally for shredded pods as an out- 
come of their activity, but so far they have 
proved very useful. This is not always true 
of the sparrow, for both in winter and sum- 
mer there are times when their presence is 
unwelcome in the garden. It proves once 
more how tastes and customs of the feathered 
tribes change according to the conditions of 
the season. They will soon be leaving their 
housetop homes for the cornfields, where they 
collect in great numbers, and sometimes do 
considerable mischief to ripe corn.—W. §. 

Injury to fruit-trees (A. C. T.).—The great 
prevalence of winter-moth caterpillars is too well 
known. It is a grave mistake to plant fruit-trees 
anywhere near Oak-trees. No one thinks of grease- 
bonding those, hence they are eaten up by cater- 
pillars wholesale. Of course, the long spell of cold, 
sunless weather has been very productive of insect 
attacks, as the more vegetable life is checked by 
cold, the more readily do insects prey on it... Pos- 
sibly, all your fruit-trees would benefit by being 
sprayed twice in the winter with the caustic soda 
and potash soJution. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


TREE-LUPINS. 
WE are all familiar with the herbaceous 
Lupin, a showy plant in its way; but far 
better is the Tree-Lupin in lasting effect and 
hardiness. This last winter has not affected 
it with us. The colour of the normal form 
is pretty, but it has broken into a number of 
other colours, some of them very interesting. 
A plant so easily raised from seed and so 
easily grown is certainly of general . value. 
Mr. Smith, the nurseryman of Newry, has 
raised and multiplied a number of different 
colours. It is one of those plants which are 


so useful when dealing with dry banks or | 


arid surfaces, where some things will not do 
so well. Wie Ri 


| Sible to give them slight shade. 


These Anemones may be planted in a great 
variety of situations, endeavouring 
This is more 
needful perhaps where the finest flowers are 


required, and is perhaps more especially 
needed when planting the successional 
batches to bloom during the hot summer 


such things may receive just the kind of pro- 
tection they need if planted at the foot of a 
wall or in some equally sheltered place, and 
where such things are planted in October, 
and .particularly if the tubers have been 
grown in the south of France, the autumn 
growth will be rapid, and not infrequently 
' become disfigured by the frosts that ensue. 





months. Those intended for spring flowering | 
will be benefited if protection from the most | 
Searching and cutting winds ean be given | 
them. For example, in many private gardens | 


if pos- 





are ‘not prepared for their reception. Gener- 
ally speaking, all the tuberous-rooted Ane- 
mones prefer a light, loamy soil, and one that 
is well drained also. The most unsuitable 


soils in which these can be planted are those 


| of a clayey nature, and where these are re- 


tentive the tubers frequently perish in the 
winter. In all badly drained soils deteriora- 


tion is likewise noticeable after the first 
season, and, indeed, it is unwise to allow 
them to remain. If the tubers are lifted 


as soon as the foliage decays there may be 


| the possibility of their flowering a second 


season, which in the lighter, well-drained 
soils is of frequent occurrence. By deep 
aigging and using freely river sand and leaf- 
soil, together with burnt earth and the like, 
the heavier soils may be transformed into 
quite a congenial home for these gay and 





THE POPPY ANEMONES. 

(REPLY “ro “T.B, “A.’’) 
THIs is the popular name by which we all 
know and recognise Anemone coronaria. It 
is as spring flowers that the Poppy Anemones 
are best known in gardens generally, though 
the limit of spring by no means exhausts the 
period over which they may be had in bloom. 
Indeed, by planting the tubers in succes- 
sional batches, flowers may be had from 
March to the end of October, or even later 
than this, provided no severe frosts are ex- 
perienced. 

The flowers are as bright and varied in 
colour as it is possible for them to be. 
Some of the scarlet and vermilion shades are 
extremely vivid in their colouring. The blue 
and lavender as well as the 


charming. There is also a host of double 
kinds exceedingly rich and varied in their 
colours. 


mauve shades | 
. . | 
are also numerous, and in their way equally 


| 





| fairly well enriched with retten manure. 


of the Tree-Lupin (Lupinus arboreus), 


Part of a group 


In a charming way do these Anemones mingle 
with Narcissi in the beds in spring, the 
abundance of the beautiful foliage of the 
former making a most delightful setting for 


the Narcissi, while succeeding them in the | ; 
_date of planting every gardener must decide 


time of their flowering. Very charming, too, 
are these flowers in moist and rich meadows, 
and bright and attractive alike in shrubbery 
and woodland. In all these places they may 


be planted with a free hand; and if in the | 


latter places their flowers are smaller than 


those grown in more cultivated quarters, they | 


will be none the less valued in the end. 
CuLTURE.—Whether planted in beds or in 
borders, the soil should be deeply dug and 
In 
spite of the fact that the tuberous roots of 
these plants are not large, they quickly emit 
a large number of fibres that in good and 
deep soil find their way to a considerable 


depth—-a sure sign that their requirements | 


will not be satisfied in soils that are poor or 
shallow, or, what is almost as bad, those that 


beautiful flowers. The best flowers, it should 
be noted, are the result of autumn planting, 
but very fine blooms also are forthcoming 
when the tubers are planted quite early in 
the year—say, in February or March. The 


for himself according to his requirements. 
With the soil well prepared the tubers may 
be planted over a very long period, far be- 
yond the usual recognised limits of the florists 
of old, who in many instances preferred the 
autumn for planting. Indeed, it is at this 
season that they root so abundantly, and 
doubtless also, in due course, yield propor- 
tionately of their flowers. Notwithstanding 
all this, it is possible to obtain very good 
flowers indeed by planting the dry tubers at 
midsummer. At this time the soil is warm 
and the tubers quickly plump up and grow, 
the majority of them blooming during Sep- 
tember and October, a season when their 
flowers are as useful and welcome as in 
spring. 
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grower. Mr. Stevenson’s flowers of this 
variety were lovely. It is a giant-flowered 
picotee-edged variety, the wings and standard 
beautifully waved and very large. The 
white ground-colour is evenly edged pale 
rose, giving the flowers a very refined ap- 
pearance. Evelyn Hemus is another variety 
that has assisted to alter the character of 
Sweet Pea displays. This was seen in mag- 
nificent form in this and many other winning 
collections. The colour is a beautiful warm 
cream, with broad picotee edging of pink. 
No collection can be considered complete 
without this fine sort. Another flower of the 
Countess Spencer type is Rosie Adams. We 
have never seen this fine Sweet Pea repre- 
sented in better form. The waved standards 
are coloured rosy-mauve, and the wings are 
a shade of light velvet, a really pleasing con- 
trast. John Ingman was also good in this 
fine series, the large blooms borne on stately 
stems, their rich rosy-carmine colour being 
quite distinct from that of other Sweet Peas. 
It is a valuable exhibition kind. The frilled 
flowers of The Marquis were much admired. 
Rosy heliotrope is an apt description of the 
colour of the blossoms, and as the wings 


RAISING FROM SEED is, perhaps, not only 
a simple but also an interesting way of grow- 
ing these free-flowering plants. In all in- 
stances the seed should be sown in the open 
ground in well-enriched soil of good depth. 
Select a somewhat sheltered position, such 
as a shady border, and sow the seed thinly 
either in drills or broadcast. Drills are per- 
haps best, for the simple reason these are 
more easily freed from weeds, and an oppor- 
tunity is also afforded for frequent sur- 
face stirring, which is of great help to the 
seedlings. The seeds may be sown at any 
time from March to the end of June. Later 
than this is scarcely advisable, inasmuch as 
the young plants would scarcely have time 
to fully develop before frosts arrive. Should 
the soil be dry, a good soaking may be given 
after the drills are drawn. Draw the drills 
at 8 inches apart, selecting a calm day for 
the sowing, and should the seeds be at all 
lumpy, take a handful of sharp sand or fine 
earth and, mixing with the seeds, rub through 
the hand till separated, afterwards sowing 
soil and seed together in the drills. Prior 
to sowing, the bed should be moderately firm, 


an macy as peee pee cae apes ats lightly reveal more rose than the.standard, the 
with fine soil and make firm with the back | effect is charming. The flowers of. Clara 
of a spade. March-sown seed I would sow] Gyrtis were also very interesting The 


in a rather shady spot, but late June-planted 
seed should be sown in a warm, sunny spot, 
because of the limit to growth before the 
arrival of frost. Take care at all times to 
shade the seed-bed from sun till the seed is 
wellup, and likewise to keep the surface moist. 
When the young plants are matured in 
autumn they may be transplanted to other 
positions as required. Au 


colour in this instance is a very near ap- 
proach to a pale yellow or primrose. It is a 
beautifully-waved variety, that some growers 
regard as synonymous with the best type of 
Burpee’s Primrose Spencer. Varieties that 
were noteworthy in the winning collections 
of other growers were Othello Spencer, a 
fine dark maroon that we have never seen in 
better form. A most distinct Sweet Pea is 
Menie Christie, of Countess Spencer type, 
with intense purplish-carmine standard and 
rosy-magenta wings. The last mentioned 
and Etta Dyke, the best of the waved white 
kinds, were seen in very fine form in Mr. 
Thos. Jones’ series in the Eckford cup com- 
petition. This well-known grower followed 
the leader very closely. His bunches of 
Helen Lewis, orange and rosy-salmon, and 
Evelyn Hemus were especially good. 

In the class for twenty-four bunches dis- 
tinct, two varieties in the leading exhibit 
call for special notice. These were James 
Grieve, which looked like a good primrose- 
coloured flower as staged by the winner, and 
White Wings, a refined bicolor. The colour 
of the latter may be described as soft mauve 
and white. Other varieties worthy of men- 
tion were Princess Victoria, lovely soft pink ; 
Prince Olaf, white, flaked clear blue; Black 
Knight Spencer, a waved form of the well- 
known original Black Knight; Mrs. Collier, 
a rich cream or pale primose; Constance 
Oliver, rose, with cream centre; Paradise 
Ivory, ivory white; Mrs. Andrew Ireland, 





NATIONAL SWEET PEA SOCIETY’S 
SHOW. 
THE display made by the Sweet Peas on the 
occasion of the annual exhibition of the 
above society on Friday, July 28rd last, will 
long be regarded as one of the very best of 
its kind. The Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Hall, Westminster, has never looked pret- 
tier than it did on this occasion, and as 
special pains had been taken to decorate the 
balcony over the clock at the east end of the 
hall, this completed what was indeed a beau- 
tiful floral picture. The classes were well 
filled, and in some of them the competition 
was exceptionally good. Many exhibitors 
who had achieved distinction elsewhere had 
to go empty away, for the standard of quality 
was so high that only the very best of the 
leading growers appeared to have any chance 
whatever. We were struck with the hand- 
some blooms set up by Mr. Thomas Steven- 
son, gardener to Mr. Ernest Mocatta, , Ad- 
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dlestone, Surrey, with which he won first 
prize and the Henry Eckford Memorial Cup. 
This was a class for twelve bunches of Sweet 
Peas distinct. The flowers towered above 
most others, the blossoms being borne on 
exceptionally long, stately stems, and were 
set up in pleasing fashion, Readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, doubtless, will be 
glad to learn the names of the varieties in 
this grower’s winning series, as they should 
assist those who are especially interested in 
making their selection for next season. 
Audrey Crier, as shown on this occasion, was 
remarkable for its colour, being a shade of 
shrimp-pink, and more pleasing in this re- 
spect than we have ever seen it before. 
Prince of Asturias is another fine variety 
that has come to stay. The waved standard 
is of a deep chocolate colour, and the wings 
are dark purple. This is a distinct advance 
in the waved or Spencer section. The lovely 
blooms of Mrs. Henry Bell were represented 
in ideal condition. The colour of the flowers 
of this variety may be described as pale buff 
suffused and shaded delicate pink, and for 
exhibition they are invaluable. Those who 
know the fine flowers of George Herbert, 
will appreciate the newer Lavender George 
Herbert, which prefix aptly describes the 
colour of the blossoms. Tor exhibition and 
other uses this is a fine acquisition. Elsie 
Herbert is another charming Sweet Pea. 
This variety was frequently in evidence, and 
in every case it was a distinct gain to the 








bright rose-pink standard, with creamy base 
and blush wings; Mrs. C. W. Breadmore, 
something like Evelyn Hemus, but better, in 
the opinion. of many, having rather more 
colour than its prototype ; Countess Spencer, 
still a very beautiful flower; and Frank 
Dolby, a large-flowered lavender self, shown 
in exceptionally good form and_ colour. 
Spencer Aurora, was a good representative 
of the waved flaked kinds; Mrs. Hardcastle 
Skyes can still claim to be one of the best 
of the Spencer type, its beautiful blush-pink 
blossoms being sweet and refined in appear- 
ance. Mrs. Rontzan Spencer was shown 
quite freely, the flowers large and of pleasing 
form, and the colour an apricot ground 
flushed with delicate pink. Apple Blossom 
Spencer may be regarded as a waved repro- 
duction of the old and once-popular variety 
Apple Blossom. Asta Ohn Spencer is 
another novelty of a lavender colour tinted 
with mauve, and was much admired; St. 
George Spencer is a waved form of the well- 
known fiery scarlet St. George, and was well 
shown. Very pretty indeed was Syeira Lee, 
as shown by Mr. Robt. Sydenham. Cream 
and rosy-salmon are the colours represented 
in the flowers. Colleen is a pretty bicolor 
that should be useful in the garden ; it is like 
an improved Triumph, so popular at one 
time. One novelty that should be heard of 
another season is Stirling Stent, a brilliant 
orange-scarlet that does not burn so much 
as many others of this colour do, and the 
form is exquisite, '. D, B. CRANE. 
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THE TOP-SHAPED BELLFLOWER 
(CAMPANULA CARPATHICA TURBINATA), 
WHILE properly classed botanically with 
Campanula carpathica, C. turbinata, from a 
garden point of view, is distinct, giving us a 
more compact habit, and, in the type at least, 
more hairy leaves and solitary flowers on each 
stem, instead of the several given by the 
ordinary carpathica and its varieties. C. 
turbinata is in every way a more refined 
plant than C. carpathica itself, and we will 
be wise to maintain the distinction for all 
garden purposes. The true C. turbinata I 
have already generally described above, and 
it is easily recognised by all who have culti- 
vated it by the points above mentioned. It 
is a very beautiful little plant, making lovely 
little clumps of rather hairy leaves, and giv- 
ing a multitude of cup-shaped violet-blue 
flowers, one on each little stem, the whole 
only about 6 inches high. One of the best 
rock plants, this is also a good thing for the 
front of the border, and a whole line as an 
edging, supported by stones, is charming in 
the garden. Of late a white variety has ap- 
peared; but, beautiful though it is, I do not 
think that it will ever supersede the original, 
blue flowers being always in favour. In pal- 
lida, which is also a comparative novelty, we 
have one with pale blue flowers which will 
bo admired by many who cherish varieties of 
this pretty plant. Isabel, which has flowers 
more after the type of C. carpathica pelvi- 
formis, has large, flat, deep-violet flowers. 
It is a variety which has found much favour, 
but seems to me to partake more of the car- 
pathica type than that of the true turbinata. 
The last to be named is a new one called 
compacta, which is only about 3 inches high, 
and which will appeal to many who enjoy 
these minute plants in their rock gardens. 
Of all, it may be said with confidence, that 
they are among the prettiest and most reli- 
able of our alpine and dwarf border flowers. 
The cultivation of these dwarf Bellflowers 
is simple. They are at home in the front 
of a border: or on the rockery, and while they 
can do with full sun if not too dry at the 
roots, they appear to prefer a little shade. 
They will, indeed, do with full shade; but, 
like most other plants, dislike to be beneath 
the drip of trees. They are increased by 
seeds or division; but to ensure the plants 
coming true, division should be adopted, per- 
forming this in early spring or just after the 
plants have flowered. 5, vA. 





DOUBLE ROCKETS. 


Tue term old-fashioned is apt to convey the 
idea of something superseded en account of 
lack of merit by novelties of more brilliant 
attractions. To the select few, however, old- 
fashioned things possess the charm of associa- 
tion, independent of their intrinsic worth, 
connected as they are with the less osten- 
tatious beauties of the past and fraught with 
the fragrant memories of old times. The 
double Rockets may well be styled old- 
fashioned, but they are none the less desir- 
able on that account, and, though somewhat 
neglected, are well able to hold their own, 
with their chaste, white spires of bloom and 
their delicious perfume that on still, dewy 
June evenings fills the air with fragrance. 
Certainly the charms of the Rocket are not 
inferior to those of the gaudy, scentless Pelar- 
gonium, by which it and other old plants 
have been ousted. Oftentimes from hidden 
gardens the unseen occupants disclose their 
presence as surely as if they were visible. 
Although grown to some extent in herbaceous 
borders, it is rarely, save in cottage gardens, 
that the double Rocket is seen at its best, 
these little plots being often filled with sweet, 
old flowers. Hesperis matronalis alba-plena, 
the correct name for the double white Rocket, 
jis a true perennial, but if left alone speedily 
dies out. It should be taken up and divided 
every autumn, and the divisions planted in 
fresh soil. Treated in this manner, strong- 
flowering plants are secured, and the stock 1s 
also rapidly increased. It is not necessary to 
replant each year in a different spot, since 
the removal of a portion of the soil and the 
substitution of some fresh compost are quite 
sufficient to encourage strong and healthy 
growth, The flowering season is a prolonged 
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one if the central spike is removed as soon | 
as the blossoms have faded, the plants, thus 
relieved, producing a good show from the 
side-shoots. ‘There is, besides the white form, 
a purple variety of the double Rocket, which 
is, however, far less decorative. 

Such fragrant flowers as these should be in 
every garden, for perfume is almost as valu- 
able an attribute to a blossom as are colour 
and beauty of form. The single Rocket is 
far taller than the double form, and is much 
branched. It is out of place in the herba- | 
ceous border, but is very ornamental in the | 
wild garden when large breadths of it are | 
planted, — W. FITZHERBERT. 








THE BLOODROOT 
(SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS). 
THERE are few prettier flowers among the 
many which, like the Daffodil, ‘“‘take the 
winds of March with beauty,’’ than the Blood- 
root (Sanguinaria canadensis), whose pure 
white flowers expand during March and April, 
and which look so effective, yet harmonious, 


above the pretty glaucous leaves, which are 





only at their full beauty when the flowers 


have passed away. They seem at the first 
opening of the flower like little hoods en- | 
veloping the blooms, but afterwards spread 
cut more like the foliage of the Coltsfoot, but 
much prettier in all their aspects. Above 
these rise the beautiful white flowers, which 
close as the sun wanes, and open again as it | 
shines upon them. 

The Bloodroot, which also bears the names | 
of Red Puccoon and Red Indian Paint, all of | 
these deriving their origin from the red | 
colour of the juice of the plant, grows only a | 
few inches high, and is most effective when 
in a group, such as appears in the accom- 
panying illustration. It is a native of the | 
woods of a wide district along the east of 
North America, andis perfectly hardy in our 
climate. It grows in rich woods when at 
home, but with us is all the better of more 
sun than it requires in its native habitats. 
It will thrive in any good soil, but is at its 
best when it can receive a fair amount of 
moisture at the flowering time. ‘The large 
form, called major, is the finest, but there is 
also one with more and narrower petals, 
called multipetala, which appeals to some. 
Increase is effected by division after flowering. 

S. ARNOTT. 





| 


| division, and their requirements. 


‘bear minute flowers in profusion, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Primula sikkimensis, etc. — Mr. 
very interesting note on Primula sikkimen 
sis, which appeared in GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED of June 12th, makes one long to hear 


Arnott’s 


|more on the cultivation of this and other 
hardy Primulas. I notice Mr. Arnott ad- 
vises a sunny position for this variety, and, 


as this is somewhat contrary to what I have 
hitherto understood, some shade being gene- 
rally recommended, perhaps he would kindly 


|refer further to this point, especially as my 


small experience shows that Primula sik- 
kimensis grows well in half shade. I have 


now some young plants with 12-inch stalks, 
: § ] 


}crowned with beautiful soft yellow blooms, 


growing in a position which receives the sun 
only up to 9 a.m. or 10 a.m.; and Primula 
denticulata does very well even in a 
sunny position. I. am trying P. rosea, P. 
vashmiriana, and P. farinosa in the same 
pesition with sikkimensis. As I am only a 
novice in the culture of hardy Primulas, and 
as I think other amateurs would be glad to 
know of their beauty and interest, a further 
note on their cultivation would be most wel- 


less 


The Bloodroot (Sanguinaria canadensis). 


come. I think little is known by amateurs 
of the classification of hardy Primulas, or 


details of their culture, the proper time for | 


One ques- 
tion: Do they require manure in any form? 
—GREAT CROSBY. 


Erigeron mucronatus.—This pretty little | 


plant was formerly known by the name of 
Vittadenia triloba, but the above is held to be 
its correct title. It is a small and unassum- 
ing plant, and is unsurpassed in the open 


garden for the length of its blooming period. | 


In the south-west its first flowers expand in 
March, it continues in bloom all the summer, 
may often be seen still in full flower in No- 
vember, and often carries flowers until the 
New Year in open seasons. Though a native 
of Mexico, and popularly termed the Mexican 
Daisy, it appears perfectly hardy as far north 
as Worcestershire, and increases itself by 
self-cown seedlings at a very rapid rate. An 
old brick wall in a neighbouring garden has 
its coping and face almost entirely covered 
with tiny plants of this Hrigeron, the pro- 
duce of self-sown seed, and in the mortar be- 
tween the bricks they remain in perfect 
health, and, though making but little growth, 
Seedlings 


| ete., for vases for winter. 





may be found in the mortar of walls not more 
than seven years old. ‘The wall-tops in most 
gardens are covered with this little plant, 
and where it thus reproduces itself freely, it 
is not worthy of a place in the border, though 
it has a pretty effect when planted in a rough 
stone edging, which it will smother with 
flower in April, May, and June, and well 
into the autumn. The Daisy-like flowers are 
each about three-quarters of an inch across, 


and are pink when they first expand, 
gradually becoming white.—W. FrrzHErR- 


BERT, South Devon. 


Cutting down Tufted Pansies for stock.— 
At this period most Pansy-growers are con- 
sidering their plans for the future, and those 
whose demands for plants are rather large, 
know only tco well that it is almost impossible 
to obtain a sufficient supply of cuttings by 
procuring just a few pieces from each old 
plant. For this reason rather drastic mea- 
sures have to be adopted, and the old »lants 
eut back to within a couple of inches or so of 
the ground. Deal with the oldest plants first, 
as they are less hkely to give satisfactory re- 
sults if permitted to flower much longer. 





Should moist weather, such as we have had 
for so long now continue, this will favour the 
development of fresh young shoots, from 
which the supply of cuttings is to be obtained. 
In the event of the weather turning out warm, 
it will be necessary to water occasionally. 
The soil should be kept just moist, as this 
will promote growth. It is also a good plan 
to work into the crown of the plant a small 
quantity of light, gritty soil, such as a mix- 
ture of leaf-mould and coarse sand.—D. B. C. 

Plants that bloom in the spring.—We may 
do much towards ensuring brightness in our gardens 
next spring and early summer by sowing many things 
that are of service to us. Such are Sweet Williams, 
Canterbury Bells, Forget-me-nots, Aubrietias, Cam- 
panulas, Pyrethrums, and Snapdragons. Some of 
these we too often propagate when there are old 
plants at hand for division, but it should not be for- 
gotten that they may be raised from seed, and now 


| is the time when it may be got in.—TOWNSMAN. 


Sea Lavenders (The Statices).—These are useful 
to anyone who makes a point of having blossoms, 
The plants are extremely 
hardy, but there is one point concerning them that 
is apt to be overlooked, and jt is in the need for 
division. It does not follow that the largest clumps 
produce the most panicles, rather it that they 
bloom the least. It is from the small clumps that 
have been divided that one may expect to get the 
best spikes, and I have noticed this frequently in my 
own garden of late years.—F. W. D. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


FUCHSIAS AS ROOF-PLANTS FOR THE 
GREENHOUSH. 


From the pendulous nature of their blossoms, 
and the fact that they are seen to great ad- 
vantage when viewed from below, Fuchsias 
are eminently adapted for training to the roof 
of a greenhouse, particularly where ample 
space exists to walk underneath them. What 
is more, old-established plants can be spurred 
in during the winter, so at that season, when 
it is an advantage for the occupants of the 
greenhouse to have all the light possible, 
Fuchsias will not obstruct it to anything like 
the same extent as evergreen climbers. All 
varieties of fairly vigorous growth may be 
treated in this way, but to my mind the most 
effective ones are those which bear small 
or medium-sized flowers in great profusion. 
Individual tastes vary greatly in the case of 
Fuchsias as in other plants, but personally I 
much prefer the single to the double flowers, 
particularly when these latter-named are very 
large. 

The variegated-leaved form of the old 
Fuchsia gracilis is well known, specimens 
3 feet or 4 feet high being often used for bed- 
ding out during the summer. At one time 
(but I do not think it is there now) a large 
specimen of this particular variety used to 
clothe a considerable stretch of No. 4 green- 
house at Kew, and during the summer it was 
admired by everyone. The plant was then 
profusely laden with myriads of its small, 
slender blossoms, and the effect was such as 
to render the specific name of gracilis a 
remarkably appropriate one. The typical 
ereen-leaved form would also do equally well 
for the purpose. A variety whose medium- 
sized flowers have a white corolla used to be 
equally charming in the same structure. The 
name, Alexandra, I cannot now find in any 
lists to hand. 

It is somewhat strange that nurserymen do 
not direct more attention to the value of 
Fuchsias for training to- the roof, as in cata- 
Jogues this mode of culture is seldom referred 
to. Exception, however, must be taken to 
this in the case of the catalogue of Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Limited, of Chelsea, 
as half-a-dozen varieties are therein recom- 
mended as suitable for pillars or for training 
to the rafters of a greenhouse. The six re- 
ferred to are: Clipper, tube and sepals deep 
red, corolla rich claret-red, shaded purple ; 
General Grenfell, tube and sepals coral-red, 
corolla bishop’s blue, shaded carmine; Mrs. 

Rundle, tube and sepals pale flesh, corolla 
salmon-red; Mrs. Todman, tube and sepals 
white, tinted pale rose, corolla rose-scarlet ; 
Olympia, calyx salmon-pink, corolla carmine- 
scarlet, extra large flower; The Shah, sepals 
brilliant scarlet, corolla tubular, violet-blue, 
with carmine veins. All of the above have 
single blossoms. Other good varieties for 
the purpose are Lustre, white tube and sepals, 
red corolla; Flocon de Neige, white corolla ; 
and Marinka, a dark-coloured flower. 

When Fuchsias are required to cover a 
considerable space on the roof, they should, 
if possible, be planted in a prepared border, 
and in this way the results are, as a rule, 
more satisfactory than when they are grown 
in pots or tubs. The border should be from 
18 inches to 2 feet in depth, with some rough 
material in the bottom for drainage. ‘The 
soil must be such as will remain in good con- 
dition for an indefinite period. Fibrous loam 
of a fairly holding nature should form the 
main portion, and this may be lightened by 
an admixture of leaf-mould or peat and sand, 
the quantity required being guided by the 
consistency of the loam. Some cultivators 
mix manure with the soil, but for plants that 
are intended to remain for years without 
being disturbed at the roots I prefer to dis- 
pense with the manure, as it can always be 
applied in a lquid form when necessary. 
Though pot-culture is not recommended for 
these large plants on a roof they must be 
grown on in pots till they attain a good size. 
as they are then in a condition to take hold 
of the soil of the border without delay as 
soon as they are planted. In commencing 
with cuttings, the moderately vigorous shoots 
should be selected for the purpose, and as 
soon as rooted they must be potted singly 





into pots 3} inches to 4 inches in diameter. 
A stake must then be inserted to each plant, 
and the shoot tied securely, but loosely, 
thereto. Side-shoots must be picked off, the 
object being to secure a tall plant with a 
single stem. Of course, it must be shifted 
into a larger pot when necessary. If the 
cutting is struck early in the spring it may 
be large enough to plant in its permanent 
quarters by midsummer, or no time will be 
lost if it is kept in its pot the first year and 
planted in the border early the following 
March. x 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Cyclamens.—Would you kindly 
tell me when I ought to bring in my Cyclamens, 
which are out now since April? I do not want to 
force them. The leaves are beginning to sprout. 
Should they get much water? They did not flower 
over well last spring. The bulbs look healthy. Is it 
necessary to repot often—say, once every two years? 
The bulbs are in 4-inch and 5-inch pots.—E. B. 

[The Cyclamens may now be taken under 
cover, but if you have a cold-frame, they will 
be better there for a time than in the green- 
house. They should be given enough water 
to keep the soil slightly moist, increasing the 
supply as the plants grow. As a rule, the 
most satisfactory results are obtained by re- 
potting annually, a good time for the purpose 
being early in July. As your bulbs are, how- 
ever, now starting into growth, we should not 
advise you to repot, but take away as much of 
the surface soil as can be done, and make this 
up with some loam, leaf-mould, and sand, to 
which has been added a little of one of the 
stimulating plant-foods now on the market. 
If you put the plants into a frame, they must 
be shifted into the greenhouse, as the nights 
grow cold, giving them a good, light position 
in that structure, | 

Freesias not blooming.—Would you kindly tell 
me the reason why my Freesia-bulbs fail to flower? 
For two guccessive seasons I have procured the finest 
bulbs, planted them in September in good Joam, sand, 
and some peat, placed pots out-of-doors till end of 
October, then brought them into cold greenhouse. 
The pots then were full of well-grown green shoots, 
but though they went on growing, they never 
flowered, and finally died off. I am told it is because 
this soil needs lime, and that they do not get enough 
heat; but friends, who merely bring the pots into 
their living-rooms, have plenty of blossoms all spring. 
I do not want forced blooms. Should I use well- 
seasoned manure, and does not the sand (sea) take 
the place here of lime?—E. B. 

[As far as one can judge from your letter, 
there does not appear to be any markedly 
weak spot in the culture of your Freesias— 
that is, if the cold greenhouse referred to by 
you applies to a structure with sufficient heat 
to keep out the frost; but if 1f is absolutely 
unheated, the house is too cold for you to 
expect the Freesia flowers to develop pro- 
perly, and in the event of sharp frost they 
would be better in a living-room. Beside 
this, we have had no experience of sea-sand 
for the culture of Freesias, but scarcely think 
this is the cause of the trouble. A little well- 
decayed manure would be helpful, but a mix- 
ture of loam, peat, and sand should give 
satisfaction. There is one point which may 
explain the matter, and that is, Freesia bulbs 
are grown in various parts of the world, and 
it is not always the largest bulbs which give 
the greatest satisfaction. For instance, the 
finest. bulbs which ever came under our obser- 
vation were grown in Bermuda, yet we quite 
failed to get them to flower in a satisfactory 
manner. TFreesias grown in the Channel 
Islands are the most trustworthy of any, 
hence we should advise you, when obtaining 
your bulbs, to stipulate that they have been 
grown there. | 

Hydrangea. treatment of.—! have seven large 
plants of Hydrangea in pots, but only one has 
bloomed. What treatment do the others require to 
bloom next year, and can I take cuttings of them 
now ?—@. C. 

[Thin out any of the weak, crowded shoots, 
and stand the plants in the open air, fully 
exposed to the sun. Water them every ten 
days or so with liquid-manure, and take care 
that at no time are the roots allowed to be- 
come dry. This will encourage good, stout 
growth, and full exposure to sun and air will 
tend towards the formation of flower-buds for 
another season. Cuttings of the half-mpened 
shoots strike root readily at this season of the 
year. They should be taken off at a length 
of 4 inches or thereabouts, cutting them im- 
mediately below a joint. Then, when the 
bottom pair of leaves is cut off, the cuttings 








are ready for insertion. They may either be 
put singly into small pots, or four or five may 
be dibbled around the edge of a pot, 5 inches 
in diameter. The pots prepared for the cut- 
tings should be clean, effectually drained, and 
filled with light, sandy soil, pressed down 
moderately firm. Into this the cuttings must 
be dibbled securely, and then placed in a 
frame, whose lights should be kept close and 
shaded from the sun. ‘They will root in about 
a month or six weeks, and when this takes 
place more air should be given. In a few 
days after this the rooted cuttings may be 
potted into 4-inch pots and returned to the 
frame, where they can pass the winter, taking 
care to protect with mats if the frost is 
severe. In the spring the plants should be 
shifted into pots 5 inches or 6 inches in dia- 
meter. 


Boronia megastigma. — All lovers of 
fragrance should grow this little shrub, a 
native of New South Wales, whose small, 
cup-shaped flowers, maroon on the outside 
and yellow within, are poised along the whole 
length of the slender, graceful shoots. The 
plant cannot compare for bright effect with 
B. heterophylla and B. serrulata, but the 
flowers have.a scent of a high and rare order 
—high, because of the delicacy of the per- 
fume, and rare, on account of the extraor- 
dinary carrying power. A single plant in a 
lower room of a house may be detected by 
its odour even on the upper floor. A solitary 
plant of this Boronia in a greenhouse will 
throw its,fragrance far beyond the open door, 
yet the scent, though perceptible at a long 
distance, is never unduly powerful when one 
is near the plant. Flowering specimens of 
Boronia megastigma may at the present day 
be purchased at a low price. If these, after 
their blossoms, which are very lasting, heave 
faded, are cut hard back, placed in heat, and 
after breaking again are repotted, care being 
taken that the roots are not disturbed, and 
given a shift into pots a size larger, using 
peat and sand and keeping in a fairly warm 
atmosphere for a time, they will soon throw 
out shoots, which, if an increase is desired, 
may be taken off when about 2 inches in 
length, inserted in well-drained pans in equal 
parts of peat and sand and placed in a warm 
house under a bell-glass until rooted, shading 
from strong sunlight when necessary. When 
well rooted they may be potted off singly, 
the tops being pinched when they show signs 
of renewed growth in order to induce a bushy 
habit. The old plants, when their growth is 
completed, should be placed in the open for 
a month or six weeks in order to solidify the 
wood. Here the plant does well in the open, 
and a little bush, without. any wall-protec- 
tion, has been flowering well this spring.—W. 
FITZHERBERT, South Devon. 


Feeding plants.—Now that we have more 
sunshine, the fires have been stopped, as 
when the thermometer early in the morn- 
ing is above 60 degs. fires are not wanted for 
the general run of stove plants. The ten- 
dency now is to grow all plants in as small 
pots as is consistent with keeping them in 
health, Of course, if we want to rush a plant 
up to specimen size quickly, we must not 
spare pot-room, but a good deal can be done 
with manures if given at the right time. A 
little good artificial manure can be mixed 
with the potting-soil, but a pound per bushel 
should ‘not be exceeded. This may be done 
instead of beginning with the liquid stimu- 
lants quite so early. Feeding plants should 
be done with judgment. ‘The work is just as 
important as feeding animals or children. 
The manure for mixing in the potting-soil 
should be suitable for making firm growth 
rather than bringing things on with a rush, 
and should contain potash and phosphates 
rather than nitrates, which can be given in 
liquid form when the flower-buds are forming. 
Allamandas are now coming into bloom, and 
are among the most gorgeous flowering plants 
we have. We are still doing the principal 
part of the watering in the morning, but a 
look round is always given later. Floors are 
damped three times a day.—E. H. 


Bulbs for early flowering.—Freesias that 
have been well ripened in the sunshine may 
be potted now for early flowering. If the 
largest bulbs are selected, a dozen in @ 
6-inch pot, when staked out, will make a nice 
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specimen; ten of the second size bulbs may 
go into 5-inch pots. Loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand will grow them well. Stand the pots on 
a coal-ash bed, and cover till they i 
through the soil with old canvas to keep 
the soil from drying too much. When taken 


indoors they should be kept near the glass 


They will flower early in an 
intermediate temperature in a light posi- 
tion, Roman Hyacinths, early Tulips, 
and Narcissi should be aoeted or boxed on 
arrival for early flowering. 
a large demand during the last few years 
Spanish Irises and early- flowering Gladiolus 
The Bride and others of the same section. 


and kept moist. 


They will not force, 
quietly in a pit, 
there is a pit to spare, 


the pots plunged in Teaves, 
Ore it 


Part of a flower-spike of Miltonia vexillaria Cobbiana, shown by Messrs. Stanley and Co., Southgate, N. 


Spanish Iris out. Iris reticulata is a charm- 


ing little bulb, and does well in pots, or it) 


may occupy a sheltered position on the 
rockery. It will not bear a high tempera- 
ture. 


A good rafter-plant.—One of the most 
tafter-plants for the greenhouse js to be found in 
Swainsonia galegifolia. It will bloom abundantly in a 
house from which frost is excluded, and, therefore, 
is of much service to the amateur with his mixed 
collection. It blooms for months together, and for 
button-holes and sprays is valuable. Bearing a Pea- 
like blossom, not unlike the familiar Goat’s Rue of 
the garden, the Swainsonia is worthy of a place in 
any temperate house, and quickly covers back walls, 
pillars, or rafters.— DERBY. 


Will correspondents and advertisers kindly 
note that our telephone number is 10402 Central, 
Garpenine ItLusrratep, 17, Fur nival-street, 
London, H.C. ? 


are coming 


There has been 
for 


but may be brought on 
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useful of | 





ORCHIDS. 





MILTONIA VEXILLUARIA VAR. 
COBBIANA. 
THis distinct variety of Miltonia vexillaria 
first appeared among imported plants in the 
collection of Mr. Walter Cobb, and when ex- 
hibited before the Floral Committee of the 


Royal Horticultural Society, in 1882, was 
awarded a first-class certificate. Although 
since that time several other fine varieties 


have appeared in various collections, M. vy. 
Cobbiana still holds its own as a first-rate 
Orchid. Miltonia vexillaria is too well known 
to need any description here, but the sub- 


ject of our illustration differs in having the 
sepals and petals light rose, passing into 





white at the margin, and a large pure white 
lip, with three small orange-yellow lines at 
the base, of which the middle one is the 
longest. Plants of this Miltonia that have 
recently passed out of flower have scarcely 
commenced to break again, therefore they 
should be allowed a short rest, and it will 
be necessary to afford them less water for a 
week or two. ‘The plant, having but little 
to do just now, it is an easy matter to over- 
water it, and so cause the roots to decay, 


and in some cases the pseudo-bulbs also. 


Until it is emt to repot the plant keep it in | 


the cool-house with the Odontoglossums, 
and if possible place it in the driest ‘and most 
airy part of the house, as at this period it 
delights in as much fresh air as the Odonto- 
glossums generally, 

CULTURE.—About the middle and towards | 








the end of Atigust is the best time to repot 
Miltonia vexillaria and its varieties; but be- 


fore repotting it is advisable that each plant 


should be thoroughly cleansed from small 
yellow thrips, which sometimes are found 
low down in the young growths. The most 
effectual method of destroying these insects 
is by peony dippings in a weak solution 


or frequent light fumigations with the XL- 
All vaporiser. The following makes an ex- 


cellent dip, and if care be taken none of the 
plants will be injured. Take a piece of Gis- 
hurst’s compound, about the size of half an 
after- 


egg, and dissolve it in boiling water, 
wards add sufficient hot soft-water to bring 
the temperature of the mixture to about 
100 degs., making in all about four gallons. 
After dipping the plants in the solution it 
is advisable to wash the 


mixture off by again dip- 
ping the plants :, this time 
in clean, soft, tepid 
water. Beginners should 
note that, when dipping 
the plants, it is always 
advisable to keep the 
erowths in a downward 
direction, so that none of 
the solution can get to 
the roots, otherwise much 
harm may follow. After 
rinsing well in the soft 
water, lay the plants 
down on their sides 
that the water may drain 
out of the growths, and 
for a few days afterw ards 
shade the plants rather 
more heavily than usual, 
Nicotine-soap, dissolved 
in like manner at the rate 
of 2 ozs. to 1 gallon of 
water, is also an effective 
thrip destroyer. Some 
growers trust to the 
brush and sponge, but it 
is very difficult to eradi- 
cate these insects in this 
way, as, being so minute, 
many of them escape, 
and irreparable mischief 
is often done before they 
are discovered. These 
Miltonias form numerous 
fibrous roots, which push 
their way just over and 
under the surface of the 
compost; and the plants 
should, therefore, have 
more space for the roots 
than is generally allowed. 
Tiis immaterial whether 
pots or pans are used, 
but whichever is selected, 
they should be filled to 
about three parts of their 
depth with clean crocks, 


so 





upon which should be 
placed a thin layer of 
Sphagnum Moss. The 


plants should be elevated 
just a trifle above the rim 
of the pot, as by so doing 
a greater amount of space 
is afforded for the roots 
to ramble in. Small, 
healthy young plants that 
require additional root- 
room should be placed in 
larger receptacles, with 
as little root disturbance as possible. Un- 
healthy plants, and those that are exhausted 
through over-flowering, should be turned out 
of their pots and have the old material 
shaken from their roots, all useless pseudo- 
bulbs removed, leaving about two or three 
behind each leading growth, Cut away all 
dead roots and decayed parts, and then repot 
into pots much smaller than those they have 
hitherto occupied. In repotting, carefully 
spread the old living roots over the drainage 
matenials, and for a compost use Osmunda- 
fibre, Polypodium-fibre, and Sphagnum Moss 
in equal parts. Cut these materials up 
moderately fine, mix them well together, and 
add plenty of small crocks to keep it porous. 
Pot each plant with moderate firmness, and 
| put some small living heads of Moss over 
the surface of the compost, which in time will 
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grow and be very beneficial to those roots 
that appear on the top of the soil. After 
repotting, the plants should be stood in a 
cool intermediate temperature, shade them 
from all sunshine, and afford water very 
sparingly, using a fine rose watering-can or 
fine sprayer when applying it, just enough 
being given to encourage the Sphagnum Moss 
to grow. An occasional light damping be- 
tween the pots to promote an equable tem- 
good, but a constantly 
gaturated atmosphere should be strictly 
avoided at all times. When new roots are 
being freely made water may be gradually 
increased in quantity. When well estab- 
lished these Miltonias delight in plenty of 
fresh air, but draughts and strong currents 
of cold air should always be avoided, If 
erown too warm or in a close, stuffy atmos- 
phere the leaves are apt to spot and turn 
black at their points, the growths become 
weak, and the plants dwindle. With proper 
eare and attention the pseudo-bulbs produce 
firm, vigorous foliage, which becomes tinged 
with the bronzy hue characteristic of these 
plants when in good health. When in full 
growth it is advisable to examine the young 
growths occasionally, as sometimes the new 
leaves adhere to each 6ther so firmly that it 
causes them to become crumpled. When 
this is observed, carefully liberate them with 
a piece of smooth, thin wood or with the 
handle of a small budding knife. A very im- 
portant item towards success in growing 
these plants is to see that the numerous small 
roots are in no way injured by insects. 
Woodlice are very fond of them, but they 
may be trapped by laying pieces of Carrot, 
Potato, or Apple upon the surface of the 
compost, examining them both night and 
morning. Numbers may also be caught by 
watching the base of the growths and the 
top of the soil immediately after the plants 
have been watered. 


perature W ill do 





BEES. 


Transferring bees to frame-hive (/. L. 
Bass).—You should get your bees into a 
frame-hive as soon as_ possible. Being a 
swarm, it is very unlikely that your bees will 
produce a swarm this season, and eyen if— 
a very remote -possibility—they did do so, 
such cast should be again returned to the 
parent hive. Fit your frame-hive with full 
sheets of brood foundation, and then place 
the butter-box directly over the frames, no 
floor or anything between. Then pack care- 
fully, so that there is no opening of any kind 
round where the hive and box join, and so 
force the bees to use the hive entrance. 
Should the box be larger than the top of the 
frames, use slips of wood to close the extra 
space, and adopt the same plan should the 
hive be the larger of the two. In affixing 
any such wood, use a bradawl and thin screws, 
so that the affixing and subsequent removal 
may be done without jarring. Should the 
butter-box be smaller than the hive, a roof 
should be placed over it, so as to prevent 
the wet from penetrating the projecting parts 
of the hive during rain. Three weeks after 
the box has been placed upon the hive, the 
bees will have established themselves in the 
lower story—the hive itself—and the box 
may be removed, the tops of the frames pro- 
perly quilted, and the proper roof be placed 
on the hive. Choose calm weather for the 
handling, and use the smoker and veil. The 
smoker should be used a few seconds before 
disturbing the bees.—J. T. Brrp. 


BIRDS. 

Parrot with long claws.—The nails should 
be trimmed back to reasonable dimensions, 
using a pair of cutting pliers and a nail-file 
in so doing. Care should be taken not to cut 
or file back to the quick. Let the bird have 
a piece of non-splintering wood upon which 
to exercise claws and beak, and it might then 
wear them down somewhat itself. Should 
this not answer properly, you could then call 
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That is a better plan than doing the whole at 
once.—J. T. BIRD. 

Crey parrot (4. Phillips).—This bird died 

of pneumonia, and I doubt not that this was 
septic in origin. There was no ground for 
supposing that it had eaten anything poison- 
ous. It looked to me like a case of a newly- 
imported bird not being sufficiently acclima- | 
tised.— J. FREEMAN. 
Parrot (Mrs. Parker Hutchinson).—The | 
parrot died of syncope—heart failure—due to 
fatty degeneration. This would probably be 
caused by too much of the Indian corn.—J. 
I"REEMAN. 


POULTRY. 


White Orpington chicken (J/rs. Pruce).— 
This is tuberculosis pure and simple, coming 
out in the external scrofulous form. I fear 
there is no help for it but systematic isola- 
tion, disinfection, and medical treatment of 
individual birds with tonics, and a good anti- 
septic ointment.—JOHN IREEMAN. 

Black hen (H. M. Tweedie).—This hen 
died of acute congestion of the liver, and as 
she was altogether overfed I would advise 
you to take steps to prevent further loss by 
stopping this “‘hot’’ feed in the morning, 
avoiding, too, Potatoes and similar starchy 
foods, which are not good for poultry kept in 
a confined space. By way of medicine, give a | 
steel tonic in the drinking water.—JOHN 
FREEMAN. 

Crippled chicken (‘‘ Weston-swper-Mare’’). | 
The chicken died of inflammation of the | 
lungs, and in my opinion it would have been 
better to have had it destroyed when it was 
very young. The fact of its being hatched 
a cripple could be explained in several ways. 
Possibly a shaking of the egg during incuba- 
tion would account for it, or, what is more 
likely, the germ in the egg was weak from 
the start.—J. FREEMAN. 

Young turkey (7. S. Gilbey).—The turkey 
had diarrhea, which seemed to be due to sour 
food, but it may have been due to some irri- 
tant poison. The only suggestion I can make 
is that you should change them to fresh 
ground, and give an iron tonic in their drink- 
ing-water.—J. FREEMAN. 


Cross-bred hen (I/rs. Watt).—This was a 
case of liver disease, and, from what you 
say, it was probably parasitic in origin— 
which explains why other people have suf- 
fered similar losses. You give me no details 
as to how you keep your fowls, so I cannot 
advise what changes are necessary.—J. fREE- 
MAN. 

Fowls dying (4/. B.).—Indian-meal, Indian 
Corn, and Potatoes will kill any fowl. This 
bird was extraordinarily fat, and its liver 
quite rotten. Treat for liver disease, and, 
for safety, regard all your poultry as probably 
being similarly affected.—J. I’ REEMAN. 

Book on fowls.—I will feel obliged if you will 
kindly tell me the latest and best books on fowls? I 
do not mind the cost to get the best book or books.— 
J. GALBRAITH. 

[The best book for your purpose is “‘ Poul- 
try-keeping as an Industry for Farmers and 
Cottagers,’’ by Edward Brown, F.L.S., pub- 
lished by Edward Arnold, 41-43, Maddox- 
street, London. The price of the book is 6s. 
We do not reply to queries by post. See our 
rules to correspondents. | 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Apprenticing son to farmer (/. J/.).— 
This appears to me to be a claim which 
should be resisted, and, if proceedings are 
taken, a solicitor should be instructed to 
enter a defence and counterclaim. It would 
be well, however, in the first place, to write 
and say that you cannot recognise the claim, 
as there was no agreement by which you were 
to pay any such charges, adding that if it 
is persisted in, you will be obliged to counter- 
claim for services rendered, in addition to 
repudiating the legality of the claim now 
made. But in any case, if legal proceedings 
are taken against you, see a solicitor, as 








in a yeterinary, who would be able to trim 
up the nails for you. Could you not, how- 
ever, dress the claws yourself, a little at a 
time—say, one claw a day—wrapping the 
bird partly up in a duster to keep it quiet. 


there are many points to be gone into in a 
matter of this kind, and what I am now say- 
ing is founded only upon the necessarily 


HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—Madonna Lilies are 
beautiful in small gardens now. They should 
not be disturbed if they are doing well, but 
there comes a time when we are obliged to 
move them to avoid overcrowding, though 
rich top-dressings will carry the clump on for 
some time. Madonna Lilies do best in 
rather gritty soil, and they should not be 
planted deep—just cover the bulbs an inch 
or so, and after planting place a mulch of 
sandy compost with a little lime in it on the 
surface. The best time to transplant is early 
in August, as soon as the flower-stems are 
ripe enough to shorten back. If there is a 
warm border alongside © greenhouse or @& 
south wall, and the soil deep or can be 
made so, that will form a good site for Bella- 
donna Lilies. Cover the bulbs 8 inches deep. 
Sternbergia lutea (Golden Amaryllis) is 
charming in a good-sized patch on the 
rockery or in the front of the bulb border. 
It flowers in November, and at that season 
the spikes of golden flowers springing out of 
the deep-green leaves are very attractive. 
All arrears of work of layering, budding, 
ete., should be cleared up, as it is time to 
begin the autumn propagation for next 
season, and, besides the usual bedding 
plants, there are cuttings of various shrubs 
and hardy plants that will root now with cer- 
tainty. Myrtles, Euonymuses, Conifers, 
Ivies, hardy Fuchsias, Roses, ete., may be 
inserted in properly prepared eutting-beds in 
a cool, shady frame or under handlights or 
cloches, or close to a wall on the north 
side. 

Fruit garden.—Red Currants and Red 
Warrington Gooseberries will keep some 
time if the bushes are matted up. I have 
had Red. Currants covered with hexagon 
netting on the north side of a wall keep fresh 
till Octoher, and they were useful for flavour- 
ing tarts, ete., when autumn Raspberries 
were plentiful. Autumn Raspberries, Alpine 
Strawberries, and Red Currants are always 


appreciated in September and later. Insects 
have been giving trouble on Plums. Some 


of the young shoots should be shortened 
back, and the trees sprayed with an insecti- 
cide, of which there 1s plenty on the market 
now, and those who wish to make their own 
spray fluids may boil two pounds of Sunlight 
soap in two gallons of water, adding one pint 
of paraffin-oil whilst boiling, and when well 
blended mix in ten gallons of rain-water. 
This will make a cheap wash suitable for 
all plants attacked by aphides; but the best 
way of dealing with American blight is to 
have a supply of paraffin in a small vessel, 
and a small brush, and dress all the white 
spots where the insects have gathered. I 
have known trees cleared in this way in one 
season by persistently following it up. 
Summer pruning should be followed up now, 
as I think it is a mistake to leave wall trees 
longer, as it robs the fruit and shades in- 
juriously. All Strawberries intended for 
forcing should be placed in the fruiting-pots. 
Six-inch pots is the size generally used. 
After potting stand them on a hard bottom, 
and give water when necessary, removing all 
runners as they appear. The young shoots 
of Grape-Vines in the open air should be 
thinned and stopped one or two leaves beyond 
the bunch. 


Vegetable garden.—Give the land in- 
tended for Onions a good dressing of soot. 
They may follow early Potatoes, and if the 
land was trenched and manured for Pota- 
toes, forking the soot in and making the soil 
firm will be sufficient, as, if large Onions are 
wanted, transplanting may take place to well 
manured firm land in February or March. 
Many growers now sow Onions under glass 
in January or February and transplant in 
April, as they will escape the maggot under 
such conditions. If Ailsa Craig, Bedford 
Champion, or any other variety of Onion 1s 
sown in the second week of August and 
transplanted in spring they will escape the 
maggot and make very fine bulbs the same 
season, and those who do not find it con- 
venient to sow under glass may adopt this 





meagre details given in your letter.—BaR- 
RISTER. 


plan with advantage. In lifting early Pota- 
toes the seed tubers may be selected from 
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the most prolific roots at the time of digging.” 


Get the late Celery out as, fast as possible. 
If we get hot weather the late Peas will de- 
rive much benefit from a mulch of manure 
on each side of the rows and a soaking of 
water. All pods should be gathered as soon 
as ready, and a late crop may be gathered 
from the same plants, as the Peas will go on 
bearing till exhaustion sets in. Sow Cab- 
bages for spring use early in August. We 
usually make two sowings, one about 
July 25th and later early in August. Sow 
salad plants, such as Lettuces, Endives, ete., 
freely now, and transplant the thinnings. 
Those plants not disturbed, if the weather 
comes hot, will be first ready for use. The 
Celery ridges will be useful for planting 
Lettuces and Endives on. They will come off 
in time for earthing up the Celery. Keep the 
hoe going among the weeds, and if there are 
no weeds surface stirring is valuable. Sow 
Prickly or long-standing Spinach for autumn 
use. 


Conservatory.—The Chimney Campanula 
(C. pyramidalis) is a useful decorative sub- 
ject at this season. Humea elegans is 
another useful plant both for the conserva- 
tory and also in the flower garden. Both are 
biennials, and, if not already sown, no time 
should be lost in sowing the seeds. The 
Campanula is sometimes obtained from root 
cuttings or by division of the crowns; but 
seedlings make the best plants. The long 
flower-stems of I*rancoa ramosa_ (Bridal 
Wreath) are very nice for cutting. Seeds 
may be sown now for flowering next year. 
The Statices when well grown are attractive 
now because they are distinct from other 
plants. We used to grow Statice profusa 
and §$. Holfordi into specimen size for the 
summer shows, and a good plant of Crassula 
coccinea carried weight in a collection. And 
what has become of all the beautiful speci- 
men Heaths that Thomas Baines and_ the 
Coles, of Manchester, used to exhibit? 
These men have disappeared, and the plants 
they grew so well have gone also. I*ashions 
are changing continually, and it is necessary 
to keep abreast of the times, for the mere 
followers are always behind; but though this 
is so, there are many of the old discarded 
plants that will be appreciated in the future. 
Cassia corymbosa is rather a striking yellow- 
flowered plant now in flower. It may be 
planted out in the conservatory and trained 
up a wall as a pillar. Salvia» Glory — of 
Zurich, a nice form of Salvia splendens, is 
rather more compact in habit and well suited 
for pot culture. Cyclamens and Primulas 
should now be placed in 5-inch pots—at least, 
the earliest sown plants should be ready for 
the shift. Later sown batches may require 
a little more time, and those plants that come 
into flower after Christmas will be more use- 
ful than those which flower early. Chrysan- 
themums are growing freely now. The plants 
intended to produce large flowers should be 
tied in pretty close to guard against injury 
from wind. The second crown-buds gener- 
ally produce the best flowers, and their selec- 
tion involves the removal of the first buds 
which come. In most cases these have prob- 
ably been removed. Look closely after ear- 
wigs. Sheets of paper crumpled up and 
placed among the foliage form good hiding- 
places for the insects to retire to, where they 
may be easily captured. Weak soot-water 
may be given to those plants which have 
filled the pots with roots. Bush plants for the 
conservatory should have the last stopping, 
probably all, except the very latest varieties, 
have had all the stopping they need. Open 
the plants out if they are too much crowded. 
These also may have weak, clear soot-water 
twice a week if the pots are full of roots. 
We are getting bright weather now, and 
more water will be required. Do not let any- 
thing suffer. 


Ferns for decoration.—These will include 
several Maiden-hairs. Adiantum cuneatum 
is still popular, though its variety elegans is 
not quité so heavy in its growth, and is 
generally appreciated. A. Williamsi and A. 
concinnum are useful where larger fronds 
are required. Nephrolepis tuberosa and 
exaltata make good basket plants, and some of 
the newer forms of Nephrolepis are becoming 
common now, though they will not stand 








rough usage like the Pterises. Pteris Mayi, 
P. tremula, P. Wimsetti, and P. compacta 
cristata are among the most useful of room 
Ferns. Phlebodium aureum is a popular Fern 
for summer, but loses tone in a low tempera- 
ture. This also makes a good basket-plant, 
especially for large wire-baskets, the base 
to be covered with creeping growth. Sedum 
carneum variegatum is very useful for cover- 
ing the base of Fern and other baskets. 
Woodwardia radicans is a grand Fern for 
filling a large, elevated vase, as the fronds 
spread out in imitation of a Tree-Fern when 
growing in an elevated position. The Elk’s- 
horn Fern (Platyeerium alcicorne) is distinct 
from all other Ferns, and does well in a 
basket or on a large piece of cork. Most of 
the Ferns named above, with the exception 
of the last, may be raised from spores, and 
as the fertile fronds are developed at this 
season, the spores may be collected and sown. 
They will. grow in a close, cool, shaded pit, 
where the atmosphere is damp or can be 
made so. Of course, no one waters Fern- 
spores on the surface, as the spores, being 
so minute, watering on the surface would 
carry them too deep for growth; but 
spores should be sown thinly in pots of yellow 
loam made firm, the pots standing in saucers 
into which water can be poured when _ ne- 
cessary, so that the soil in the pots is always 
reasonably moist. We usually place squares 
of glass on the pots to check evaporation 
and keep a confined atmosphere. I think 
there is an advantage in mixing some 
fragments of soft sandstone with the soil— 
the sandstone absorbs moisture when the 
water rises from below, and parts with it 
gradually when the supply of water is 
stopped for a time. The main thing is to 
gather the spores before they scatter, and 
keep them dry till sown. Fern-spores will 
retain their vitality some time. 

Ventilating fruit-houses.—We are likely 
to get bright, sunny weather, and early- 
morning ventilation will be very important, 
and though in late houses a little warmth 
in the pipes is always beneficial, yet in these 
times it will not do to waste fuel, and if it 
continues bright and warm fires with us will 
be discontinued. I always think, if the ther- 
mometer is not below 60 degs. at sunrise in 
the morning, we ought to do without fires. 
I am still careful in giving front air, as if 
there is the least cold sting in the atmos- 
phere the front lights are best closed. There 
are days when the air is so genial that front 
air may be given freely with advantage. A 
good deal depends upon the aspect and 
character of the house and from what 
quarter the wind is blowing; but no harm 
can possibly follow opening the ridge lghts 
a couple of inches not later than six o’clock 
in the morning, and increasing the size of 
the openings from time to time as the sun’s 
warmth increases. 


Crapes colouring.—Black Grapes colour 
best under an ample spread of foliage, espe- 
cially well developed foliage, and in this re- 
spect the small, young leaves of sub-laterals 
will not take the place of the first leaves on 
the bearing shoots. There are several causes 
for bad colour in Grapes—deficient ventila- 
tion, Over-cropping, and over-feeding with 
strong liquid stimulants. These will give size 
of berry, but it is often at the expense of 
colour. Grapes want a good deal of, or, 
rather, they will bear a good deal of feed- 
ing when the roots are abundant and near 
the surface; but one wants to know how 
far to go in the feeding, and the margin be- 
tween enough and too much is a narrow one. 
With strong, healthy roots, and_ broad, 
leathery foliage, there is not much danger of 
doing too much. Muscats and other amber- 
coloured Grapes colour best when the light 
can be let in upon them at the finish, if not 
earlier, as they will not take on the much- 
desired amber tint in dense shade, 

Late Peaches.—The foliage must be kept 
healthy and green if the fruits are to ripen 
properly. Jf the roots get a check from 
drought, or if the syringe is laid aside, red- 
spider will make its appearance, and it is 
astonishing how. fast this little pest spreads. 
The gardener who has to deal with red- 
spider must not procrastinate if there 
is the least dread of the red-spider’s appear- 





ance, and some positions are worse than 
others for it. I always think it is wise to 
close the house at four o’clock, with a 
thoroughly saturated atmosphere, and keep 
it closed for a couple of hours, then, during 
the night at this season, give enough ventila- 
tion to ensure a steady circulation, but not 
a draught. Of course, there are nights when 
the air is so calm and warm that if it were 
possible, we might lift the roof off with ad- 
vantage. ‘This shows how unwise it is to be 
guided by cast-iron rules. In all garden 
work a good deal must be left to the common 
sense of the man in charge. 
HK. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

August 9th.—Cuttings of various bedding- 
plants, Pelargoniums and other things, are 
being put in now. Pelargoniums will be fully 
exposed, and Verbenas, Heliotropes, and 
other soft things, in a frame shaded in bright 
weather in the middle of the day, the lights 
to be opened for an hour every morning to 
let out the damp. This morning ventilutioa 
is very necessary. This work will he con- 
tinued from day to. day until sufficient stock 
has been propagated. Made a last sowing of 
early Cabbages for spring use. 

August 10th.—Strawberries for forcing are 
being potted into 6-inch pots. Firm potting 
is essential. All the plants required have 
been selected and placed on one side for 
potting. The remainder will be used—are, 
in fact, being used—for making new plarta- 
tions. Spinach and Onions are being sown 
after early Potatoes. The land was done well 
for the Potatoes, so no digging is required 
now, beyond a dressing of soot lightly forked 
in, and afterwards firmed a little by treading, 
and raking level before the drills are drawn. 

August 11th.—The budding of dwarf Briers 
is working well now, as the bark runs freely. 
Moist bark can be found by remoying a little 
earth from the collar. Celery is earthed up 
as required. A soaking of water, with some 
stimulant, is given the evening before. We 
have more Celery to plant yet. This will go 
in on what is termed the bed system. The 
plants were sown, and altogether raised out- 
side. This batch will be useful for cooking, 
as it will not bolt till late in spring. We find 
this crop very useful. 

August 12th.—The Onions, having finished 
growth, have been pulled and laid out thinly 
to harvest, ready for storing. Peaches on 
walls have been gone over to nail in young 
wood and expose the fruits to the sun. Cut 
down show and fancy Pelargoniums, and put 
in cuttings. Some stock plants of Fuchsias 
have been cut back to induce young shoots 
to break out suitable for cuttings. Sowed a 
few seeds of Hast Lothian Stocks. Potted 
off latest-sown Cinerarias, 

August 13th.—Bottles of sweetened beer 
have been hung on the wall in various places 
to attract the wasps; the nests will also be 
hunted up and destroyed. In vineries in 
which ripe Grapes are hanging, the lights 
have been covered with hexagon netting. 
Top-dressed Chrysanthemums in pots. Figs 
in pots have had zine collars placed round 
the rims of the pots to hold rich top-dress- 
ings to finish off the second crop. Gathered 
a few choice flower-seeds, and a few Toma- 
toes have been selected for seeds. 

August 1jth.—We have repotted some of 
the hard-wooded plants which required a 
shift. These include Eriostemons, Correas, 
Azaleas, and a few Diosmas and Ericas. Re- 
arranged conservatory, and moved a_ few 
things, flowering and _ fine-foliaged, from 
stove to fill vacancies. There is still plenty 
of Carnations and large specimen Ivy Gera- 
niums, Begonias, retarded Lilies, etc. There 
is plenty of flowers for cutting outside now. 
Tubs of Agapanthus and Brugmansias are 
useful. 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New LHdition, 10th, revised, with descrip- 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bound in 2 vols., half vellum, 248. net. Of 


| all booksellers, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of GarveNinGa, 17, Murnival-street, Holborn, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusuisuer. Z'he name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue tnvmediately following 
the receipt of their conmunication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, ete.—Fair examples 
of each subject—not more than Jour in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects ‘cannot be named correctly. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Hyacinths failing (L. N.).—You do not say so, 
but we assume that there was no drainage. This 
would eause the trouble, and we should advise you 
in future to grow the bulbs in the usual way in 
well drained pots, plunging these in ashes or Cocoa- 
fibre until the roots have well filled the said pots, 
when they may be taken to the greenhouse to flower. 
Cut the berries off the Lily of the Valley, as these 
tend to weaken the crowns. 

Roses failing (LZ. W. Robertson).—Judging from 
the pieces of Rose you send us, we have come to the 
conclusion that your Roses have fallen a prey to 
mildew. Evidently the plants are very dry at the 
roots, and you should, if such be the case, give them 
a heavy mulching of manure and several good soak- 
ings of water to encourage fresh growth. The 
plants are evidently in a very poor condition, due in 
a measure, we should imagine, to the want of some 
good food at the roots. Did you well prepare the 
stations for the Roses before you planted them? 


Scum on pond (L. Clark).—This can easily he 
killed by spraying the surface of the water with a 
solution of sulphate ef copper (blue stone), Thespores 
of the scum, or Blanket-weed, are destroyed, and the 
slime melts away. An American recipe gives one 
pound of sulphate of copper to one million gallons of 
water. One estimates the number of gallons of water 
in a pond by multiplying together the average length, 
breadth, and depth ef the pond. The product gives 
the number of cubje feet of water, and as there are 
about 62 gallons of water in a cubie foot, the con- 
tents of the pond are approximately ascertained. 
As tegards the muddy pond, the only way is to 
arrange for a constant flow of water through the 
pond. 

Growing Begonia Gloire de Lorraine (Ade- 
laide M. Pym).—The culture of Begonia Gloire de 
Lorraine is not at all difficult, the principal thing 
being to obtain good cuttings in the spring, as the 
plant, being so free blooming, continues to bloom 
instead of growing, and it is useless to propagate 
from cuttings ef the flowering shoots. This probably 
is the reason why your plants ‘tare at a standstill 
and fail to grow a bit.’ After flowering the old 
plants should be cut back, and young shoots will push 
from the base.- These shoots, when from 1} inches to 
2 inches long, make the best of cuttings. Put them 
into well-drained pots filled with sandy soil, and 
stand in a close propagating case, where they will 
soon root and should be potted on as required. The 
young plants do best in a gentle heat early in the 
year, and when the plants are growing a tempera- 
ture of from 50 degs, to 55 @egs. must be maintained. 
A mixture of loam and leaf-mould, with a sprinkling 
of sand, will suit this Begonia, and when the pots are 
well filled with roots an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure is very beneficial. 

Plants in cold greenhouse (Prism).—In an un- 
heated greenhouse all of the plants mentioned by 
you, with the exception of the Spanish Iris, would do 
well during the summer, but they could not be safely 
wintered in that structure in your part of the 
country (Fraserburgh). Still, most of them could be 
bought very cheaply during the spring months. 
Liliums and Funkias, being hardy, could be safely 
wintered there. Cannas are another summer-flower- 
ing class of plants that may be depended upon to 
give satisfaction. Presumably, the feliage plants and 
Ferns are for your greenhouse, though you do not 
say so. If so, they must be quite hardy, such as 
Aralia Sieboldi, Eulalia japonica variegata, and one 
of the hardy Bamboos. Of hardy Ferns we can re- 
commend a good-crested form ef Lastrea Filix-foemina 
(Lady Fern), Polypodium vulgare cambricum, and 
Scolopendrium vulgare. Good climbing Roses for tubs 
are Dorothy Perkins, pink; and Hiawatha, red. Six 

Roses, presumably to grow in your greenhouse, are 
Caroline Testout, rosy salmon; La France, silvery 
peach; Joseph Hill, orange yellow; Liberty, deep 
crimson; Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, white, yellowish 
centre; Lady Battersea, cherry crimson, with an 
orange base. The Azalea mollis, Salvias, and Chrys- 
anthemums could not be grown in your house all the 
year round in a manner likely to give satisfaction. 

Aspidistras in bad condition (C. Brown),— 
You say nothing as to the size of your plants. When 
did you pot them? -To us it seems that they are in 
want of repotting, judging from the leaves you send 
being very crippled. We recommend that they be 
divided and repotted at once. Leaves that turn 
yellow as yours have done, continue to do this, and 
in the end die off, particularly if the start is from 
the point of the leaf. The same trouble would 
happen had you allowed the plants to become very 
dry or are keeping them too wet. When you do pot, 
see that plenty of drainage is given, do not overload 
the soil with manure, and pot firmly. When potting 
Aspidistras we always ase rough, fibrous loam, with 
plenty of sand and a little leaf-soil. A fruitful source 





of failure in the case of many Aspidistras is allow- 
ing water to stand in the saucers or ornamental pots 
in which the plants are stood. This quickly causes 
the soil to turn sour, and the plant rapidly falls into 
bad health. If you find on turning the plant out 
of the pot that the soil is in a bad or sour state, 
the better way will be to wash the roots quite clean 
before repotting. 
FRUIT. 


Early Grapes (C. Ufford).—Two good early varie- 
ties are Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling, the 
former being, as its name denotes, a black, and the 
latter a white Grape. If you wish for two others, 
you may add Madresfield Court, Black Muscat, and 
Buckland Sweetwater, both of which ripen slightly 
later than the first two named sorts. 


American blight on Apple-tree (Louvella).— 
Judging from your description, we have no doubt 
your Apple-tree has been attacked by American 
blight. Rub some paraffin emulsion diluted with ten 
times its volume of water over the parts that are 
infested with the blight. Use a stiffish brush and 
work the emulsion well into all the crevices where 
the blight is seen. You might also syringe the tree 
with the caustic alkali solution, the recipe for and 
mode of using which have been so often given in 
these pages. A friend of ours uses neat’s-foot-oil 
for painting the trees with, and has found it very 
effectual. 

Forcing Apricots (C. Ufford).—Apricots would 
not succeed in a Peach-house, as they are very im- 
patient of being forced. A fair measure of success 
can be obtained by growing them in tubs or pots in 
an orchard-house, but the best way of all is to en- 
tirely devote to them a house, which can be abund- 
antly ventilated when required, and from which frost 
ean be excluded while the trees are in bloom. At all 
other times artificial heat would be unnecessary, for 
the nearer the internal conditions of the house ap- 
proximate to such as prevail outdoors in a normal 
season the better they succeed. Provision for afford- 
ing an abundant supply of water is an item of im- 
portance to be borne in mind in the building of a 
house fer Apricots, as, if anything, they demand 
more water than Peaches. 


Melons cracking (J. P. Goodbody).—In the 
frame culture of Melons there ought to be a certain 
amount of drying off practised both with a view to 
improving the quality of fruit and prevent cracking. 
When the fruit commences ripening or changing 
colour, there ought: to be enough moisture in the 
manure underneath to keep the haulm fairly fresh, 
and no water should be applied from the surface, or 
any damping down carried out. Sudden increases 
of the temperature and accumulations of vapour in 
the frame should also be guarded against, air being 
given directly the sun strikes on the glass in the 
morning, and increased considerably before it be- 
comes very hot, being gradually taken off in the 
afternoon, but not wholly, before four o'clock. On 
dull days also give a little air, or it may happen 
that a sudden burst of sunshine will bring about a 
state of affairs in the frame most prejudicial to the 
fruit before it can be remedied. When the foot- 
stalks of Melons are cracked all round, cutting may 
be practised as a preventive of cracking across the 
fruits, the latter being sufficiently forward to admit 
of their being well ripened where they are, but de- 
tached from the plant. It is the thin, smooth- 
skinned varieties, of which Victory of Bath is a 
good type, that are most addicted to cracking under 
frame culture. 

Growing a Fig-tree (C. Ufford).—The Fig is a 
greater success when grown on the back wall of a 
Peach-house than on a similar position jn a vinery, 
the conditions requisite for the culture of the Peach 
being more favourable to the Fig than such as ob- 
tain in a vinery. * With care and attention Figs can 
be made to succeed in the last named instance, but 
in neither case will the trees yield the same amount 
of fruit as when grown in a house set apart pur- 
posely for them. The great thing after ensuring the 
back wall shall receive an abundance of light, both 
in the Peaeh-house and vinery, by not training the 
Peach-trees and Vines nearer than 6 feet from the 
face of the wall, is to make provision for confining 
the roots of the trees to prevent them from making 
rank and unfruitful growth. To this end provide 
brick-built receptacles, 3 feet square, and the same 
in depth. ‘The topmest course of brickwork should 
be just above ground level, and the walls consist of 
43-inch work or one-brick thick, all to be laid in 
cement. The bottom may be of paving-stones or 
cement concrete, and an aperture should be left in 
one corner to allow for the escape of water of which 
the Fig requires liberal supplies when in full growth. 
A layer of drainage material, consisting of brick- 
bats in two sizes, the smaller to go on top, some 
9 inches in thickness, should be placed in the bottom 
of the holes, and cover this with turves Grass-side 
downwards. The compost should consist principally 
of good fibrous loam with a liberal quantity of lime- 
rubbish or old plaster mixed with it, the other in- 
gredients being burnt soil or wood-ashes, and a little 
bone-meal. The compost must be made very firm, 
and then short-jointed, firm growth, which is always 
fruitful, will result. 

VEGETABLES. 

Salsafy running to seed (J. W. H.).—The roots 
of Salsafy will increase in size without becoming less 
tender or less fit for use, even though the plants may 
have produced some flowering stems in the course of 
the summer. 

Onion-mildew (Nurse).—Your Onions have been 
attacked by the Onion-mildew. Two forms of dress- 
ing are advised for application to Onions so attacked. 
One is spraying with sulphate of copper and lime 
solution, with which are mixed treacle or soft-soap to 
make it adhesive and flowers of sulphur. Owing to 
the peculiarly-pointed, rounded, and erect form of 
the smooth leaves of Onions, it is very difficult to 
get any application to adhere, for unless it does so 
for several days it fails to destroy the fungus. If 
you purpose dressing your Onions with sulphur next 
summer, you should not wait until the mildew ap- 
pears, but should spray the plants with a thick 








soapy liquid, then dust freely with sulphur while 
the plants are still damp. 

Cabbages clubbing (M. R. W.).—The best 
remedy for clubbing, from which the Cabbages you 
send are suffering, whether it be engendered by slime 
fungus or by the club-beetle, is, without doubt, gas- 
lime. That should be applied to vacant ground at 
once, at the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods, if clubbing is 
very bad. If it be not, then put 1 bushel to 2 rods 
of ground. After lying on the ground from four to 
six weeks, dig the dressing in. Even a dressing at 
the same rate of fresh lime is good also. Rather than 
plant any of the Cabbage tribe, plant Potatoes, Sea- 
kale, or Rhubarb, or sow Onions, Parsnips, or Beet— 
indeed, anything other than Cabbage. By doing so 
for a couple of years the club trouble may disap- 
pear. Peas or Beans also may be sown with ad- 
vantage. 

A weedy Asparagus-bed (South Wales).—It is 
quite useless to attempt to clean the ground in 
which your Asparagus is now growing. If you can 
find any crowns, you can lift them, and, by laying 
them in closely in a dark cellar, you may frequently, 
after gently watering, get some weak, blanched 
shoots, which, though small, will be nice to eat. 
After all the shoots are eut, seeing the clumps are 
full of weeds, you should burn them and set about 
preparing a new Asparagus-bed. Purchase next 
April some two-year-old roots, which place in a 
furrow 4 inches deep and 6 inches wide, with 18 inches 
in the line between each plant in well-drained soil, 
which has been deeply trenched and well manured. 
If you give these plants attention during the sum- 
mer, jn the way of a slight dressing of salt, and in 
the winter a top-dressing of manure, with frequent 
doses of liquid-manure during the growing season, 
you will be able to cut good heads the third year 
after planting, and many years after. 





SHORT REPLIES. 

W. S. T.—See reply to ‘‘ Aster,” re ‘* Asters fail- 
ing,” in our issue of June 19th, page 3852.—— 
J. Mallett. ——A great deal depends on the cultiva- 
tion and whether you thin the fruits. If the fruits 
are thinned, then jt stands to reason that the indi- 
vidual berries will be much larger.——R. M. P.— 
Impossible to name from the dried up pieces you 
send us.——W. TT. Burre.—The Wonderberry is, un- 
doubtedly poisonous, and is best left alone. See our 
issue of January 19th, page 349.——Sandford.—Your 
Apple-tree has evidently been attacked by American 
blight. Please send an infected branch, and we will 
then do our best to help you.——Rev. T. K. Gaskell.— 
We do not know the book. to which you refer. We 
should think any bookseller could procure it for you. 
——Constant Subscriber.—We should advise you to 
wait until the winter.——W. M. Acton.—So far as 
we can see from the leaves you send, there is no 
need for any alarm.——S. S.—See reply to ‘ Mrs. 
Wilkins,’ re ‘‘ Shrubs for dry, gravelly soils,’ in our 
issue of June 12th, page 338.——L. @.—The injury to 
your Carnations looks to us to be the work of 
sparrows.——Notcib.—Your Strawberries have been 
severely attacked by mildew, and if all the plants 
are like the one sent, then we should advise you to 
dig them up and burn them, making a fresh planta- 
tion in the autumn. 












NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—J. P.—1, Berberis Darwini; 
2, Leycesterja formosa; 38, Pyrus Aria.——L.—1, 
Rochea falcata; 2, Justicia carnea.——L. D.—1, Abu- 
tilon 'Thompsoni; 2, Libonia floribunda; 8, Ardisia 
crenata; 4, Begonia ascotensis.——J. E.—1, Heuchera 
sanguinea; 2, Celsia cretica; 38, Gilia capitata; 4, 
Campanula pusilla alba; 5, Lysimachia nummularia 





aurea.——D. 7. E.—1, Coronilla Emerus; 2, Leyces- 
teria formosa; 8, Veronica Traversi; 4, Deutzia cre- 
nata fl.-pl.——M. B.—1, Catananche ccerulea; 2, Dip- 


lacus glutinosus; 3, Sedum Ewersi; 4, Sedum Sieboldi. 
——J. M.—1, Phlomis fruticosa; 2, Jacob’s Ladder 
(Polemonium cceruleum); 8, Gypsophila paniculata ; 
4, Lilium pardalinum.——J. F.—1, Athyrium Filix- 
foemina cristatum; 2, Adiantum formosum; 3, Wood- 
wardia radicans; 4, Adiantum ecuneatum.——J. F.— 
1, Not a Castor-oil, but Aralia Sieboldi; 2, Ceanothus 
azureus; 8, Begonia Rex var.; 4, Epimedium alpinum. 
——W. H. D.—1, Veronica rupestris; 2, Campanula 
exrspitosa; 8, Rese Campion (Agrostemma coronaria); 


4, Geranium jbericum.——J. L.—1, Lonicera Capri- 
folium; 2, Berberis (Mahonia) Aquifolium; 3, Cam- 
panula lactiflora; 4, Stachys lanata.——W. C.—1, 


Rudbeckia speciosa; 2, Ginothera Youngi; 8, Ranun- 
eulus aconitifolius fl.-pl.; 4, Chrysanthemum maxi- 
mum.——W. N.—1, Scabiosa caucasica; 2, Achillea 
ptarmica fl.-pl.; 8, Centaurea babylonica; 4, Lychnis 
Viscaria fl.-pl.——D,. E. T.—1, Lychnis chalcedonica ; 
2, Francoa ramosa; 8, Campanula macrantha; 4, 
Galega officinalis alba.——J. EF, R.—1, Adiantum 
seutum; 2, Nephrodium molle; 3, Adiantum assimile; 
4, Pteris serrulata cristata.——H. B. Kenilworth.—}, 
Lonicera sempervirens minor; 2, Retinospora obtusa ; 
3, Lycium barbarum.——J. H. B.—May be Berberia 
stenophylla; must have flowering growth to kame 
with any certainty.——Una.—1, The Strawhberry-tree 
(Cornus eapitata, syn. Benthamia fragifera); 2, The 
Gum Cistus (Cistus ladaniferus); 3, Spirea canescens. 
——C. Bentley.—The flower you send is certainly not 
a Lilium, but, judging from the erushed specimen 
which came to hand, we should say it is a Zephyrs 


anthes sp.——R. H. S.—Your Rose is, we think, 
Laurette Messimy.——W. Thorburn.—Centranthus 
tuber var.——G@. S.—The Campanula is ©, rapuneu- 


loides,——J, Barnard.—1, Veronica Traversi; 2, Aform 
of Veronjea_ salicifolia; 3, Veronica Reine des 
Blanches; 4, Staphylea pinnata.——é. S. B. G.— 
Roses: 1, Crimson’ Rambler; 2, Dorothy Perkins; 8, 
Wedding Bells.——M. Fairlie.—We believe the Roses 
are: 1, The Garland; 2, Dundee Rambler. You do 
not say if they are Ramblers, and you have sent 
such scrappy pieces of wood that it is almost impos- 
sible to say for certain what they are, 





Catalogue received.—Little and Battantyne, 
Carlisle.—List of Bulbs, ete., for 1909, 
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VEGETABLES. 


OUR VEGETABLE CROPS. 
DurInG the past few weeks I have had un- 
usual opportunities to note the general con- 
‘dition of the vegetable crops in Surrey, and I 
have no doubt that what is there seen charac- 
terises vegetable crops generally. ‘There can 
be no question that Potatoes look wonder- 
fully well. All round I have never seen 
better, even in those districts where huge 
breadths of some 20 acres to 30 acres are 
growing, yet they look singularly robust and 
fiealthy. One extensive grower for the Alder- 
shot camp told me he had planted 20 tons of 
seed, and it may be assumed that cropped a 
wide breadth of ground. But it is in cottage 
gardens and on groups of allotments where 
the general average character of the crop is 
most seen, and in almost every case—and I 
have seen literally thousands of such breadths 
—I have never seen Potatoes looking better. 
No doubt this condition is largely due to 
the wide practice of getting seed-tubers from 
Treland and Scotland. The wide publication 
of the results of trials of home-grown and 
northern or Irish- grown seed-tubers has sunk 
deep into growers’ minds, and the result is 


now greatly in evidence. In some cases the | 


tops have gone exceptionally high. Of that 
the long spell of rain and lack of sunshine 
were, no doubt, the cause. But under the 
influence of later warmth and sunshine, the 
leaf and stem growth has materially har- 
dened. None the less, no doubt very many 
growers now wish they had given their plants 
more room. Ihad a few tubers sent me for 
name inthespring, of diverse varieties, and 
they were of from 6 ozs. to 8 ozs. in weight. I 
gave them to a friend to grow, and he planted 
them 3 feet apart ed way. Now the tops 
are a perfect thicket of leaf and stem. That 
serves to show how Potatoes appreciate ample 
room. Cabbages generally have been excel- 
lent. I have not seen the least evidence of 
caterpillar anywhere. There is still ample 
room amongst cottagers and allotment 
workers to furnish superior varieties, as gene- 


rally those found in their plots are too coarse | 
Harly-sown summer Turnips | 


and uneven. 
have been wonderfully good, except that 
some were, for the July shows, sown too 
early and some too late, yet on the whole they 
have been first rate. Early Snowball is uni- 
versally grown, and stocks have invariably 
been good. The cool, wet summer has suited 
Turnips well. Parsnips, being hardy, are 
generally very robust and clean. So far not 
asign of the pestilent maggot has been seen 
in the leaves, or on Celery ‘either. Probably 
the season has been too cold for the propa- 
gation of the fly, but there is ample time for 
it to do its evil work yet. Whilst Runner 
and dwarf Kidney Beans are late, yet they 
will doubtless pod freely in August. Now 
and then I have seen some splendid rows of 
Runners, though late in podding, but gene- 
rally the plants were much later than usual. 
Long Pod Beans—for Broad Windsors are 


now rarely seen—have been infested with 
black aphis bevend all precedent, a circum- 
stance not expected in so cool a season. Yet 
now and then J have seen breadths in first- 
rate condition which the aphis had not 
touched, whilst, perhaps, in an adjoining plot 
the plants were literally eaten up. I trust 
the Bean-growers for seed purposes have good 
crops to harvest this season. Carrots gene- 
rally are bad. I think they have suffered 
more from attacks of aphis than of maggot. 
By far the larger number of breadths are 
eaten up with fly, and yet, now and then, 
almost inexplicably, are seen breadths quite 
clean and robust. 

Onions here and there are affected by mil- 
dew, but seem to have suffered only in the 
smallest degree from maggot. I have seen 
many really superb breadths of spring-sown 
Onions, from the open ground, as also fine 
breadths from glass-raised plants and last 
autumn sowings. Generally, however, these 
last seem later in bulbing than in previous 
years. Beets generally are good, but not in 
all cases are the stocks of the best. Evi- 
dently cottagers do not secure the best, be- 
cause, perhaps, rather the dearest. Peas 
have given great trouble, because they have 
made such unusual growth. In very many 
cases plants usually 3 feet to 4 feet in height 
have gone up from 12 inches to 18 inches 
taller, and it has been difficult to keep them 
supported. Late in filling, yet the cool, wet 
weather will greatly prolong the crop, and, 
as I have not seen a touch of mildew, in 
spite of the cold and damp, it may be in- 
ferred that Peas will be abundant over a long 
season. It is very natural that in such a 
season as is the present all descriptions of 
winter greens, Kales, Savoys, Brussels 
Sprouts, and Broccoli, should be strong and 
good. That some dry weather will be needed 
to check this grossness and to harden the 
plants is certain. That weather will, per- 
haps, presently come. Summer Cauliflowers, 
where of a first-class strain, have been very 
clean and good, and Autumn Giant promises 
fine, clean heads in due course. Outdoor 
Tomatoes, though in some cases very strong, 
are late in fruiting, and in other cases the 
plants have been slow in growth. It seems 
unlikely that there can be ood outdoor crops 
of these fruits this year. ‘Vegetable Marrow 
plants have generally made weak growth, 
and very many plants have gone yellow with 


|cold and wet. Lettuces have had a great 


season for growth, but too cold to favour 
consumption, Shallots are generally very 
fine, and Leeks and Celery promise well. 

A. D. 





Tomatoes cracking.—This arises generally 
from a period of excess of moisture, following 
a time of starvation. During the scarcity of 
water the skin tightens and loses its élas- 
ticity, and when water is given more freely, 
containing, possibly, some stimulant, the 
pressure is too great, and the fruit cracks. 
This shows the value of regular steady sup- 





plies at all times. The same thing occurs 








in the case of Melons, which may crack 
through irregular supplies of moisture, with 
possible deficient ventilation. If heavy 
rains follow a dry time, Cherries, Grapes, 
Gooseberries, and other fruits will crack and 
decay. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

INTENSIVE CULTURE.—In my. young days I 
made acquaintance with the French marai- 
cher and saw his work. Assuming that his 
methods have not materially changed—and I 
do not well see how they could do so—we 
might learn something from him. If, how- 
ver, intensive means making the most of 
space, English market-growers have little or 
pe to learn from their confréres across 
he Channel. Your readers would agree with 
me if they could see some of our large market 
gardens. ‘Two or three hours in such estab- 
lishments as those of Messrs. Beckwith, 
Ladds, and Rochford would be a revelation 
so far as cultures under glass is concerned. 
We must not lose sight of the fact that the 
climate of northern Fr rance differs in one re- 
spect radically from ours. I lived two years 
near Rouen, on the banks of the Seine. From 
the roof of my Palm-house I could see thirty 
miles down that river, and during that time 
I never saw a fog. I grew winter Lettuces 
under cloches with much success; also 
Melons and Cucumbers in the open air in 
summer with excellent results. When I came 
back to this country I tried Lettuce-culture 
in frames, but mildew ruined the crop. In a 
future issue I may say a few more words on 
this subject. 

CHERRIES.—In the first week in June 
25,000 baskets of French Cherries were sold 
in Covent Garden at the rate of 3s. 6d. for 
23 lb., which works out at about 2d. per 
pound. When the forcing gardens of Hamp- 
ton Court Palace were taken over by a local 
nurseryman a clause was inserted in the lease 
to the effect that the Cherry-house must re- 
main intact. I saw those trees more than 


once. They were planted out in a lean-to 
house with’ movable lights. Ultimately this 
house became a white elephant. French 


Cherries, ever increasing in bulk, reduced 
profits to a vanishing point. It was related as 
a fact that a Frenchman, seeing a plate of 
Cherries in a London restaurant or hotel 
early in May, ate the lot. This item in his 
bill figured at, ‘‘Twenty Cherries, twenty 
shillings.’”’? This may have been a fact, for 
Cherry- forcing was notoriously precarious. 
The whole sake would sometimes dron with- 
out apparent cause, so that forced Cherries 
were always very dear. 

WoMEN GARDENERS.—I neither wish nor 
intend to revive the controversy which took 
place in the columns of this paper some time 
ago. I would, however, like to state one or 
two facts, and we all know facts can never be 
put on one side. There is a great difference 
between women gardeners and garden women, 
and in my young days these were an institu- 
tion. In every large gentleman’s garden, and 
in every large trade establishment, these 
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women were to be found. They swept up 
leaves, pulled up weeds, washed and crocked 
pots, and did any work of a light description ; 
but I never knew them dig cr wheel in 
manure. Certain kinds of garden work 
women can do just as well as men, and I have 
heard my father say that he could more 
easily train women to water plants, and that 
they had a hghter hand. The question af 
economy also comes in, aS a woman only 
earned half as much as a man and got through 
an equal amount of work. In the King of 
Wurtemburg’s gardens, at Stuttgart, we had 
about a dozen women ; they did all the light 
work in the open, and in bad weather they did 
the cleansing under glass. In this district 
some forty years ago many women worked on 
farms the year through. They did hoeing, 
harvesting, hay-making, Mangold-pulling, 
ete., but did not go to plough, and did not 
fill dung-carts and harvest-waggons. One of 
our largest Grape-growers employs sixty 
women for thinning and other work connected 
with the Vines. He pays them fifteen shil- 
lings per week. Men would do the work no 
better, and their labour would cost one- 
fourth more. The moral seems to be that 
there are certain kinds of garden work for 
which women aye fitted, and now that severe 
competition has brought prices to such a low 
level this fact may be worth noting by growers 
for profit. J. CORNHILL. 





TRIPOLI ONIONS. 


DouBTLEss early sowing has much to answer 
for so many of these torming flower-heads, 
which prevent the bulb from swelling to 
its normal size, and I have found about 
August 20th a good time to get in the ceed. 
The site should have carmed a previous crop, 
such as Lettuce, Spinach, or Peas, a sturdy 
growth being preferable to a flabby one, and 
with this end in view choose a fairly open 
quarter. Let the drills be quite a foot asun- 
der and 1 inch deep, sowing rather thinly, 
as the plants will have to remain in the secd- 
bed until the end of February or early March. 
True, they may be transplanted in autumn, 
but it is not a usual thing to do, as growth is 
slow during winter. The ground should be 
made pretty firm before sowing the seed, and 
if frost lifts them out in winter, go over the 
rows and press the plants in again. It is 
customary to shorten the tops when trans- 
planting in spring, and it has occurred to me 
whether this has a tendency to check the 
plants, and later cause them to throw up 
flowers. At all events, my stock will be set 
out next spring as they are raised from the 
seed-bed, to see if there is anything in this or 
not. Ailsa Craig is suitable for autumn sow- 
ing, forming very fine bulbs in early summer, 
as may be seen at some of our summer shows. 
This season’s crop should soon have their tops 
bent down to finish off the bulbs, and when 
growth has ceased, they should be pulled up 
and laid out thinly to dry, and in a fortnight 
got under cover, and used up before starting 
on the spring-sown crop. To grow prize- 
winning Onions, the ground should be in good 
heart, and frequent manurial waterings ap- 
plied during early summer, though this does 
not always apply, as the bulbs, if not over-fed, 
are better for use than when treated freely 
with stimulants. East DEVON. 





TWO GOOD TOMATOES 
THERE is not the same craze for panies that 
obtained a few years since, nor do many of 
the older names enthuse the present-day 
grower. Tomatoes, like many other crops, 
seem to deteriorate when kept rigidly pure. 
It is fortunate, on the other hand, that, by 
the fusion of stocks, new vigour and incre ased 
fertility are produced in present- day selec- 
tions. Among a limited assortment of kinds 
on trial, two stand out conspicuously in point 
of crop and quality. These are Carter’s Sun- 
rise and Dickson’s Moneymaker. One has 
a good medium-sized fruit, the other gives 
greater numbers, but of less size. Both are 
good, deeply-coloured sorts, firm in _ flesh, 
perfectly smooth in outline, and have small 
seed-cayities. On Carter’s Sunrise I have 
counted over thirty fruits to a truss—in- 
deed, the plants were so laden as to repre- 
sent a solid mass of fruits on the upper por- 
tions of the roof trellis. Many visitors who 





have seen the crop have been astonished at 
the productive habit of Sunrise. It would 
seem, judging from remarks overheard, that 
there is not the same uniformity of charac- 
ter everywhere in neither of these stocks. I 
have heard both market and private growers 
discount their merits, while, on the other 
hand, others praise them. I am dispcsed to 
think that locality, structure, soil, and, not 
least, the importance of careful seed selec- 
tion account for the difference of opinion as 
to their value. In saving seed, I am careful 
to select from plants that give evidence of 
the several needful qualities of fertility, 
colour, shape, and habit of growth. I am 
quite convinced that rigid selection is very 
important. It is possible that when grown 
for seed only, the fruits are not always care- 
fully selected, hence variable reports are par- 
tially explained. These remarks apply 
equally to other of the many strains and 
stocks distributed annually. It might be re- 
membered, too, that at no period of Tomato 
history did any one yariety give universal 
satisfaction. It would be too much to expect 
so much, because the culture varies in almost 
every individual case. West WILTs. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Judging collection of vegetables.—I enclose 
the details of a prize for a collection of vegetables— 
six varieties. A collection, comprising Onions, Cauli- 
flowers, Potatoes, Carrots, Peas, and Vegetable 
Marrows was exhibited. They were all named as dis- 
tinct varieties. Two Marrows were labelled ‘ Moore’s 
Cream,” and the third was a green variety.” This 
collection was disqualified from having two kinds of 
Marrows, which meant seven varieties of vegetables. 
Were the judges justified in so doing?—T. C 

[When a schedule includes a class worded 
as that you send, to consist of six ‘‘ varieties’ 
of vegetables, it is obvious that only six may 
be shown ; but the wording is so ‘silly that 
anyone showing six varieties of Potatoes or 
Peas or Onions or other kinds of vegetables 
could not have been disqualified. The entire 
trouble arises from the use of the word 
‘varieties,’ which is very improper. What 
is meant is “‘kinds,’’ such as Peas, Potatoes, 
Onions, Carrots, Cabbages, Marrows, and 
so on. If the word ‘ ‘kinds ” had been used, 
the exhibitor in question could not have been 
disqualified, but, having had two varieties of 
Marrows in the collection, the judges, read- 
ing thetermsof the class literally, had no other 
option, finding seven ‘‘ varieties,’ but to dis- 
qualify him. ‘Can you not ask the firm to use 
the word ‘‘kinds’’ rather than ‘‘ varieties ’’ 
next year? It is surprising that in these 
days schedules should be so improperly 
drafted. | 

Peas for succession.—Why are so many sorts of 
Peas grown in gardens? Would it not be possible to 
get a late and early supply by sowing one variety in 
succession—say, a sort like Gradus, which I have a 
good supply of—instead of having a number of sorts? 
Would a sort like, say, Chelsea Gem, come in for 
very early supply, With Gradus as a second early and 
late?— ANON. 

[If any one variety of Pea—Chelsea Gem, 
Daisy, English Wonder, Gradus, Early Giant, 
Senator, or any other variety— be grown in a 
garden all the season. sowings being made 
once a fortnight from the middle of February 
to the middle of June, without doubt, soil 
and culture being good, an excellent supply of 
Peas would be obtained. But some varieties 
seem better fitted to stand hot, dry weather 
or mildew attacks than others. Still further, 
so long as there is such a wide range of selec. 
tion, unless several varieties be grown, it is 
not possible for the grower to ascertain 
whether his stock variety may be the best or 
not. Still further, few persons who like 
Peas care to restrict themselves to one 
variety at table only. Peas vary also on 
diverse soils. Is it not better to test for 
oneself, in a moderate and sensible w ay, what 
varieties give best crops, best colour, and 
flavour ?] 


Beans, Runner and Dwarf.—What would be 
about the safest time in this part of the kingdom to 
plant these outside, if raised M1 boxes or frames, and 
when would the best time be to sow in boxes, etc., 
for planting out?— ANON. 

_(In any case, seeds of Runner and Dwarf 
Kidney Beans may be sown under glass a 
month before it is safe to plant them in the 
open ground. If desired, it may be wise to add 
another week to this period, to enable the 
plants to be well hardened off by exposure to 
the air before planting out. But, for that 








| 
purpose, and to give the plants a good chance, | 


each one should “be lifted from the seed- boxes 
or pans, and be shifted singly into large 60- 
sized or 4-inch pots, as, we oll-rooted in those, 
they can be transplanted without disturbing, 
the roots. Eyen then the place of planting | 
should be one well sheltered. That for the 
Dwarf Beans should be a warm south border, | 
and for the Runners either close to a sunny. 
wall or fence, or where they are well pro- 
tected from north or east winds. In the 
London district, we should not plant 
out earlier than the second week in May. 
You send us three queries, but in each case 
you ignore our instructions as to signing each 
one, so that we have had to use ‘‘ Anon.”’ as a 
nom de plume. Inthe case of the Bean query 
you pratt also to give the district from which 
vou write, thus making it all the more diffi- 
cult for us to advise as to what you had 
better do.] 


Cabbage for spring.—The last week in 
July 1s a good date to sow seed. If sown 
earlier, the plants are liable to run to flower 
instead of hearting in towards the end of 
March, whereas, if sown much later than the 
date given above, the plants fail to reach a 
suitable size to be able to withstand a severe 
winter. The plants cannot be grown too 
hardy, therefore select an open spot for the 
drills, and no better can be found than where 
early Tripoli Onions have been pulled. This, 
if deeply forked over, and made moderately 
fine as forking proceeds, will require no 
raking down previous to drawing the drills 
14 inches deep and 12 inches apart. As the 
young plants appear, dust with a mixture of 
wood-ashes, soot, and lime, transplanting 
6 inches apart as soon as large enough to 
handle. Here the flat hoe can be plied be- 
tween up to planting-out time in September 
or early the following month. By this date 
the spring-sown Onion crop will have been 
cleared, and the plot will make an ideal Cab- 
bage-bed, drawing out drills 6 inches deep, 
and lifting each plant carefully with a trowel, 
so as to have a nice bit of soil attached to the 
roots, when little or no check will be given 
in removal. The compact-growing varieties, 
such as Ellam’s, Wheeler’s Imperial, and a 
few others, need but 15 inches from plant to 
plant, while those of a more spreading charac- 
ter will want an extra 6 inches each way. 
The two varieties mentioned, with Flower of 
Spring added, will suffice for most gardens, 
although there are others equally as good, no 
doubt; but there is little gained in growing 
a number of varieties. We want a Cabbage 
that will turn in nice and early, with few out- 
side leaves, which are worthless from a 
cook’s point of view.—JAMES MAYNE, Bicton. 


Endive.—We have not yet realised the 
value of the Endive as a vegetable to be used 
either boiled like Cabbage or as a salad. 
Here and there one meets with it under treat- 
ment similar to that given to Lettuce, but 
the really well-grown Endive is rare in Eng- 
lish vegetable gardens. Yet there is nothing 
in the whole range of vegetables that is more 
easily managed, nor have we anything more 
useful as food; for Endive, when well grown, 
is not only palatable, but it is also whole- 
some and medicinal. It is related to Chicory, 
the leaves when bleached being tender and 
of pleasant flavour, and the bitter principle 
in them is as good a tonic as that of Dande- 
hon. In Germany, Holland, and France the 
Endive is cooked, and, when nicely flavoured, 
it is quite pleasant eating. Where it is used 
at all in this country it is as a part of a 
mixed salad, generally only for its bitter 
flavour and not as a principal part. Whilst 
it will grow freely in any soil, Endive does 
best in a light loam enriched with well-rotted 
manure, ground that has carried an early” 
crop of Potatoes being in the right condition 
for it. The seeds should be sown thinly in 

drills 1 foot apart, and when the seedlings are 
large enough they should be thinned to 
9 inches in the rows. The end of July is the 
best time for the main sowing. When the 
plants are about three months old, or nearly 
full grown, they should be tied up in the same 
manner as Lettuces are tied to get a ten- 
der, bleached heart. Another plan is that of 
putting a slate or tile on top of each plant, 
or placing two boards one on each side of 
the row, so as to form a span roof over 
the plants. Darkness is necessary for the 
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development of tender, bleached foliage. Some 
cultivators place an inverted flower-pot over 
each plant. For winter use the young plants 
,should be transferred in October to cold- 
' frames, covering them to get the blanching 
when they are nearly full grown. The best 
- yarieties are line Green Curled, Early Bata- 
yian, and Winter Curled.—7V/e Field. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE LATE-FLOWERING SPIRAZAS. 
THE many ornamental shrubby Spireas can 
readily be divided into two distinct groups 
by the time of year when they flower. One 





out. Strong one-year-old wood should be 
left, older and weak shoots being cut right 
out to the root-stock. The branches left 
should then be shortened to 1 foot or 14 feet. 
This method may be successfully practised 
with such sorts as 8. japonica and varieties, 
S. Menziesi, 8. salicifolia, S. Douglasi, and 
S. betulzefolia. With such species as S. Ait- 
chisoni and §. Lindleyana somewhat different 
rules have to be adopted. Being naturally 
strong growers, forming large bushes, it does 
not do to cut them right down, consequently 
a certain number of old branches must be 
allowed to remain. The secondary branches 
may, however, be cut back either to within 
a few inches of the base, or left 12 inches or 





moderate depth, and the majority grow with- 
out trouble. Propagation is by means of 
cuttings during summer, or some of the 
autumn group may ke increased by division. 
The latter method should be taken in hand in 
february. The plants may be lifted and 
carefully cut into pieces and replanted. Seve- 
ral sorts, such as Menziesi, salicifolia, and 
Douglasi, may be used for covert, when they 
may either be cut over annually or left alone. 
If left unpruned, the inflorescences are not, 
however, so fine. All three sucker freely, 
and form dense masses. After these general 
remarks, it may, perhaps, be advisable to pass 





the best of the numerous species under 
reylew. 





group blossoms during spring and_ the 
other from July till October. Some 
considerable difference is necessary in the 
culture of the two groups, particularly in the 
matter of pruning. The spring-flowering set 
tiowers on wood matured the previous year, 
whilst the later-flowering sorts bear theirs on 
shoots of the current season’s growth. The 
members of the former group do not require 
very severe pruning—in fact, many of them 
may be left untouched for several years, and 
then require no more than thinning, which 
must be done after flowering. The late ones, 
on the other hand, should, with one or two 
exceptions, be pruned annually, the work 
being done in February or March. In the 
majority of instances this pruning should take 
the form of well cutting back and thinning 





A flowering spray of Spireea Aitchisoni, 


18 inches long, according to the requirements 
and shape of the bushes. Should strong 
young branches appear from near the base, 
they may be allowed to remain fairly long 
to take the place of old branches that appear 
to ke deteriorating. ‘This renewal of branches 
is very necessary, as the cutting-back policy 
exhausts the plants, and old branches ought 
not to be retained after they show signs of 
weakness. For the same reason, it is neces- 
sary to feed the late-flowering group well, 
a good top-dressing of well-rotted dung being 
required at least every alternate year. Still 
another species cr two belongs to the group 
which requires no other pruning than thin- 
ning occasionally. These are S. discolor and 
S. bracteata. 





S. ArrcHison1t.—This, here figured, has 
only been in general cultivation for about ten 
years. In some respects it bears a strong re- 
semblance to the older S. Lindleyana, but the 
flowers are white instead of cream. . A native 
of Afghanistan, it grows to a height of 10 feet, 
forming strong, arching branches, clothed 
with bright green, pinnate leaves, which are 
frequently 12 inches in length. The white 
flowers are borne in large terminal panicles, 
from 14 feet to 2 feet, or sometimes more, in 
length, the blossoming-t'me being late July 
and August 

S. BELLA forms a bush 2 feet high, with 
pinkish flowers in flattened heads, 2 inches to 
4 inches across. It is a native of the Hima- 


/layas, and requires similar treatment to S. 
All the Spireeas like good loamy soil of a. 


japonica, 
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S. BETULEZFOLIA is widely distributed | 
through the northern hemisphere. It is a 
low-growing bush, 1 foot to 2 feet high, but it 
is rarely that it exceeds the latter height. 
The flowers are borne freely, and are pinkish | 
in colour, though varieties are known with | 
white and red blooms. 

S. BRACHYBOTRYS,—This is a hybrid _ be- 
tween the beautiful free-flowering 8. canes- | 
cens and the red-flowered S. Douglasi. The 
habit more closely resembles that of 8. canes- 
cens, but the leayes are considerably larger, 
whilst the inflorescence of whitish flowers is | 
intermediate in form between those of the 
parents, 

S. BRACTEATA is a rather rare Japanese 
species, extremely ornamental when at its 
best, but more difficult to cultivate than most 
of the species. . It-is useless to plant it an | 
anything but really good soil, for to have it 
at its best, growth must be free. The flowers | 
are white, and borne in flat heads. 

S. BULLATA forms a pretty little plant for 
the rock garden, the front of a shrubbery, or 
asmall bed. It rarely grows more than a foot 
in height, but bears red flowers with great 
freedom. Japan is its home. 

S. DISCOLOR is a very attractive shrub from 
North-west America. It is one of the stronger- 
growing set, and forms a large bush. Flowers 
are borne freely during July in large, grace- 
ful panicles, and differ from those of most 
other sorts in being cream-coloured. The 
plant is of peculiar interest by reason of its 
extremely graceful outline. A dwarf form is 
known under the name of dumosa. 

S. Dovuetast.—This is also a native of 
North-west America. It forms a dense bush 
of upright branches, from the points of which 
dense, upright heads of red flowers are pro- 
duced. There are several varieties and 
hybrids, which differ chiefly in size of in- 
florescence and colour of flowers. 

S$. JAPONICA.—This is possibly the most 
largely-grown of the autumn-flowering group, 
and it, or one of its many varieties, may be 
found in most gardens. The type grows from 
1} feet to 2 feet high, and bears large, flat, 
terminal heads of light red flowers over a 
period of three months from July onwards. 
It was brought prominently into notice some 
fifteen years ago by the introduction of a very 
rich red variety called Anthony Waterer, and 
this is, perhaps, the most largely grown of all 
the forms at the present time. Another good 
variety with deep red flowers is called ruber- 
rima, whilst alba with white flowers, Bumalda 
with light red, and superba with darker 
flowers, are all good. Special mention must 
be made of a variety called glabrata, for it is 
of stronger growth than the type, and bears 
enormous heads of flowers. 

S. LINDLEYANA, a native of the Himalayas, 
is well known by reason of its large pinnate 
leaves, strong branches, and enormous 
panicles of cream-coloured flowers. 

S. MENZIESI resembles S. Douglasi to a cer- 
tain extent, and comes from the same country. 
It has been crossed with Douglasi, and nume- 
rous good hybrids have resulted. Most of 
these are included with the species. Good 
ones are Billiardieri, Lenneana, pseudo- 
Douglasi, and triumphans, the last-named 
being the best of all. 

S. SALICIFOLIA is a native of eastern 
Europe and Asia, occurring as far east as 
Japan. It grows about 3 feet high, and bears 
large terminal panicles of white or pinkish 
flowers. Several well-marked varieties are 
known, of which paniculata, latifolia, and 
floribus roseis are the best. 

In addition to those mentioned above, there 
are several more species, which belong to the 
group, but those recommended will be found 
quite sufficient for most gardens. VV cei: 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cutting down Solanums (Caragh).—It 
seems a pity to cut back the two Solanums 
named in order to furnish the lower part of 
the wall. Would it not be better to plant a 
less vigorous subject to clothe the bottom | 
portion of the wall, leaving the upper part 
to the Solanums? If, however, you decide 
to cut them down, the spring is the best time. 
They are liberal feeders, but at the same 
time, as your plants are growing strongly, 
they do not, apparently, require any strong 


| dense bush, which requires very little atten- 





stimulant. (2) If the soil is poor and gra- 
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velly, Tropeolum speciosum might be bene- 
fited by a few doses of liquid-manure of mode- 
rate strength. (8) Rhododendrons do not re- 
quire any manure, but a mulch of decayed 
leaves, put on during the spring, is very | 
helpful in maintaining moisture around the 
roots should the summer prove dry. 


Potentilla fruticosa.—This is the most 
useful of the several shrubby Cinquefoils for | 
general work, for it has a prolonged flowering 
season, which commences in June and keeps 
on until early autumn. It may be used for 
many purposes, being at home in thé front of | 
a shrubbery, as a ‘group on a lawn, an in- 
formal mass in a wild garden, or a large mass | 
on the outskirts of a wood for cover. Grow- 
ing about a couple of feet in height, it forms a 


tion. The yellow flowers are each from 1 inch | 
to 14 inch across, and very showy. It is 
found wild in some parts of the country, par- 
ticularly the north of England, and in places 
where it is growing among other shrubs it 
gets considerably taller than is usual in gar- 
dens. It, however, does not form such a 
shapely bush. Seeds form the best means of 
propagation, and two-year-old plants are the 
most suitable for planting in permanent posi- 
tions. For anyone who requires a companion 
shrub, the Siberian P. Salesoviana will be 
found suitable. This differs from the British 
plant an having silvery foliage and white 
flowers.—D. 


Tripterygium Wilfordi.—This interesting 
shrub, entirely new to cultivation, is flower- 
ing this summer for the first time at the Ar- 
nold Arboretum. It is a native of northern 
China and Korea, and was introduced by 
Mr. J. G. Jack, who collected seeds near 
Seoul in 1905. The genus Tripterygium, of 
which only two species are known, belongs to 
the Celastracee, but is entirely different from 
any other member of this family in cultiva- 
tion. Tripterygium Wilfordi grows from 
2 feet to 5 feet high, with upright or some- 
what arching angled and warty stems and 
light green foliage ; the slender-stalked, alter- 
nate leaves are ovate to oblong in outline, 
serrate, and long-pointed, and measure 
4 inches to 6 inches in length. The slightly 
fragrans whitish flowers appear at the end of 
the branches or branchlets in pyramidal 
panicles from 3 inches to 7 inches in length ; 
the individual flowers are very small, about 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and 
have small, narrow petals. The three-winged 
seeds are ovoid in outline, and about one- 
third of an inch long, greenish at first, be- 
coming brownish when fully ripe. The shrub 
cannot be called particularly showy, but as 
it is flowering at a time when not very many 
shrubs are in bloom, it is a welcome addition 
to our summer-flowering shrubs; the fruits, 
foo, are rather conspicuous. It has proved 
hardy at the Arboretum.—HOoRTICULTURE. 


Acer macrophyllum.—This is one of the 
best of the larger-growing Maples, while, 
from the manner in which it grows, it is 
worth a trial under forest conditions, for the 
wood is white and nicely marked, and would 
probably be of use for similar purposes to 
that of the common Sycamore. It forms in 
Britain a large tree, 50 feet or 60 feet high, 
with handsome foliage, which on vigorous 
examples measures 9 inches to 12 inches | 
across. The inflorescences are long and pen- 
dulous, and composed of yellowish flowers. 
It is, however, during the fruiting stage that 
the trees are most conspicuous, for the 
racemes of fruit hang 6 inches to 9 inches in 
length, while the wings of the fruits are large 
and handsome. The seed-cases are covered 
with fine hairs, which easily rub off when 
ripe and enter the skin, causing a certain 
amount of irritation, for, from their fineness, 
they are difficult to extract. The tree is a 
native of California, and is said to grow there 
to a height of from 90 feet to 100 feet. It 
succeeds moderately well in poor, sandy 
ground, but, of course, attains the noblest 
proportions in land of a richer character. 


D. 





Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 





the Publisher, post free for 28. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


CUT FLOWERS IN HOT WEATHER. 
AT this time of year large quantities of eut 
flowers have to be sent from the country to 
London, and, where owners of gardens are 
not away from home, these just now delight 
in sending boxes of Roses and other flowers to 
their friends. The question is, Of what good 
are many of these flowers by the time they 
reach their destination? Even when pro- 
perly selected and skilfully packed, they can- 


| not be of much service after they are received, 


while those consigned to friends by novices 
must prove very disappointing. During hot 
and dry weather Roses should be cut while 
yet cool, and, it may be, laden with dew, the 
preference being given to half-open buds, 
blooms nearly or quite fully expanded being 
worthless for packing. Supposing postal or 
train arrangements do not admit of the Roses 
being packed and sent away in time for the 
flowers to reach their destination the same 
day, then ought all of them to be set upright 
with their ends in pans of water in a cool, 
darkened room, in readiness for packing 
towards evening. Even then some of them 
may be found too advanced for packing, but 
the rest will have absorbed a portion of the 
water, and, being also perfectly cool, they 
may be packed closely together without fear 
of their heating badly during the journey. 
Where so many amateur packers err ds in 
handling and arranging the blooms too care- 
fully. If they: are loose in the box when 
started they will be in a bad plight by the 
time their destination is reached, not a few 
af them being shaken all to pieces. What 
are wanted are light yet strong wooden boxes 


of sufficient depth to hold about two layers of. 


Roses. Line the boxes with paper, place a 
layer of common Fern fronds or other 
greenery in the bottom, and on this closely 
and flatly. pack a layer of the heavier Roses. 
On the latter place more Fern fronds or else 
a covering of paper, and then add another 
layer of Roses closely and flatly as before; 
cover with more soft greenery and paper on 
this, and, if the lid does not close down 
tightly, so as to prevent the contents of the 
box from shifting, place a layer of soft Mcss, 
wood-wool, or cotton-wool over the paper. 
Flimsy cardboard boxes, and a too free use 
of damp Moss, or moisture in any way, are 
causes of very many failures of flowers to 
travel satisfactorily. If the boxes are not 
strong enough to bear the pressure of other 
packages being placed on them, either use 
boxes strong enough to bear a little rough 
usage, or else do not disappoint by sending 
those not capable of saving their contents in- 
tact. Over-anxious packers seem to think 
cotton-wool must be used about the flowers 
if these are to travel well, and, though ser- 
viceable in some respects, it is responsible 
for very many failures. The flowers must not 
come into actual contact with it, or other- 
wise, instead of arriving at their destination 
perfectly fresh, they will be flagging badly, 
owing to the packing material having ab- 
sorbed the moisture from them. If used 
either above or below flowers, it should 
always be divided from them by means of a 
sheet of tissue-paper, and then they will mest 
probably travel satisfactorily. Damp Moss, 
if only a few flowers are sent, will certainly 
keep them fresh, and to a certain extent pre- 
vent bruising. In this case lay the flowers 
flatly and closely on the Moss, cover them 
with tissue-paper, and use enough light Moss 
or cotton-wool to fill the box, the lid fitting 
down rather tightly on the packing material. 
When large boxes of either Roses or mixed 
flowers are sent a considerable distance in 
hot weather, a free use of damp Moss may 
ruin the lot, as it is very liable to heat badly, 
the fiowers—more especially Roses—falling 
directly they are unpacked. As it happens, 
there is no need for the use of any moist 
packing material, a mass of flowers and 
greenery preserving one another perfectly 
fresh, especially if they were cut when in @ 
cool state, and generally treated as advised 
in the case of Roses. Certain flowers, or 
those of a flimsy character, will not travel, 
or often even keep, wel! under any circum- 
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stances. Among these must, unfortunately, 
be included Poppies. These, if cut when 
quite young, will last for two days in a cool 





| nis) are justly esteemed on account of their 


room, and might be sent to the town house | 
for a dinner party, the Iceland forms being, 
perhaps, the best for this purpose. Light 


boxes should be wholly and closely filled with 


such flowers as these, 
the lid of the box. Not many other single 
flowers, if we except Sweet Peas, travel 
well, but semi-double Zonal Pelargoniums, 
semi- double Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, if 
gummed, Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, double 
Dahlas, Sunflowérs, 


The last-named are 
and generally 


received. 
most serviceable 


among the 
acceptable 


Carnation Ronny Buchanan, 


flowers that could be sent or given to any- 
one, and ought to be largely grown wherever 
cut flowers are in great demand. 

In packing mixed boxes, line the boxes as 
advised in the case of those for Roses, and 
lay the heaviest, including any Roses there 
may be, in the bottom, and the lighter or 
more flimsy flowers on the top, finishing off 
with Fern-fronds face downwards. Once 
more let me point out the great necessity for 
arranging them ean Y and flatly together, 
and also. for closing the lid down tightly on 
the paper-covered top layer. Flowers ought 
to be unpacked in a cool, but not airy room, 
and there be at once arranged in either vases 
or temporarily in bowls of water. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Honesty-pods as winter ornaments.—The 
pods of the Common Honesty (Lunaria bien- 








nothing but very light | 
acking material coming between them and | 
p 8 8 





| val 
| served, suffices for 


: = | without the 
Mignonette, and Carna- | 


jions ¢ ravel and last well after they are | Curt é : : 
tions all travel and las ll after t ee | who desire foliage for cutting, and who do not care 


Their 


value for vases, etc. satiny hue by 
artificial light is charming, especially when 
seen before mirrors. One of the prettiest | 
combinations is that of Feather Grass and | 
Honesty. Only the inner division of the pod 
should be left, the outer ones, which 
generally weather-worn and eotted: are easily 
rubbed ‘off between the finger and thumb. 
Where the plant grows freely fine panicles of 
pods are formed, one of which, well pre- 
a large vase. Small side 
bits are very pretty in little vases with or 
more delicate Grasses. 


Thalictrum adiantifolium for cutting.—Those 


to cut Maiden-hair fronds, would do well to make the 


| acquaintance of one or two of the Meadow Rues, of 


From a photograph of flowers sent by Mr. 


which the one under notice is perhaps the most use- 
ful. In the pe Dales one comes across the 
hardy Majden-hair Fern amongst the limestone rocks, 
but beautiful as this is, it will not bear comparison 
with Thalictrum adiantifolium, as the latter is much 
more hardy, produces many fronds or branches, and, 
what is more important still, the plants will grow 
in any good garden soil. It can be raised from seed 
or by division of roots, and is herbaceous. The fact 
that it is herbaceous should not be overlooked, as it 
is an easy matter to disturb the roots when forking 


the borders over in winter or spring, and for this 
reason the plant should be properly labelled. There 


is another variety, T. aquilegifolium. The foliage of 
this is also valuable for cutting.—TOWNSMAN, 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Hdition, 10th, revised, with descrip- 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, tlustrated on wood. Cloth, 
mediwm Svo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” 
had jinely bownd in 2 vols., half velium, 
all booksellers, 


nay also be 
24s, net. Of 


| ficial and if I could repot the 
| causing much injury to the plant? 


are | 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CARNATION RONNY BUCHANAN. 
THIs Carnation, flowers of which we figure 
| to-day, was raised by the late Martin Smith, 
and sent out by Mr. Douglas in 1907. It is 
one of the best yellow- eround fancies, and has 
well-formed petals, marked glowing rose. It 
was awarded a first-class certificate by the 
National Carnation and Picotee Society in 
1907. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Eucharis amazonica.—My Eucharis seems to be 
attacked by mite. I syringed it, as advised by a 
friend, with a solution of paraffin, one wineglass to 
a gallon of water. This seems to have killed a 
number of the pests. Could you kindly tell me it 








C. Blick, Warren Nurseries, Hayes, Kent. 


which would be bene 
bulbs now without 
I enclose speci- 
men of the bulbs, also specimen of soil in which they 
were grown (and are growing) when I bought them. 
When I ie es d the plants with paraffin and water 

the surface of the soil became covered with minute, 
transparent insects.— AMATEUR. 

[We can find no trace of living mites on the 
Eucharis bulb sent, but the soil “submitted for 
our inspection is so poor and altogether un- 
suited for the Eucharis as to readily account 
for the non-success in its culture. Your 
better plan will be to repot at once (it 
should have been done in the spring), and 


there is any other treatment 


encourage the bulbs as far as_ possible 
to make some good, healthy roots be- 
fore winter sets in. In potting, shake 
the bulbs clear of the old soil, then 
wash the bulbs and roots quite clean, 


and lay them out for a short time to drain. 
By cleaning them in this way, you are enabled 
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to ascertain the condition of all the roots, and 
it is very probable that you will find some 
of them decayed. These must be cut clean 
away, leaving only the sound roots attached 
to the bulbs, after which they should be re- 
potted. For this purpose especial care must 
be taken not to have the pots too large, and 
in all probability many of them may with 
advantage be smaller than those in which 
they have grown, for it is very essential to 
encourage healthy root action, which cannot 
take place if the roots are surrounded by a 
dense mass of soil. Added to this, the roots 
do not take possession of the new soil so 
quickly at this season as they would have 
done in April or May. The pots must be 
quite clean and effectually drained, a suitable 
compost being two parts of good, fibrous loam 
to one part of well-decayed leaf-mould, and, 
failing this, peat, with a liberal sprinkling of 
rough silver-sand. In potting, the bulbs must 
be put at such a depth that the upper part 
or crown is just on a level with the surface of 
the soil, which should be pressed down 
moderately firm. It will be an advantage to 
secure the leaves to a stick, as the bulbs 
root better when held secure than if they 
are allowed to sway about. You do not say 
what conveniences you have for the cultiva- 
tion of the Eucharis, but if possible they 
should, after potting, be plunged in a gentle 
bottom-heat in the stove, syringing them 
during hot weather, but taking care not to 
over-water. This last caution must be par- 
ticularly observed till the roots resume their 
normal activity. The minute transparent in- 
sects referred to were, in all probability, an 
the soil and not in the bulbs. ] 

Blue Hydrangeas.—Wil]l you kindly say what 
quantities of iron or alum should be used for chang- 
ing the pink Hydrangea into blue, as stated can be 
done, and whether it can be used to cuttings and old 
plants alike?—ENVORA. 

[There is more than one way of obtaining 
this colour. We have generally obtained it 
by mixing aron in some form with the soil. 
Years ago we used iron filings from the forge, 
mixed with soil at the rate of one pound to 
the bushel, but now we use sulphate of iron 
(crushed), half a pound to the bushel. It 
must, of course, be thoroughly blended, and 
it is not used till the plants have made some 
progress, and are potted singly from the cut- 
ting-boxes. There are certain qualities of 
peat that will give a blue tint to the flowers, 
though this cannot always be relied upon. A 
weak solution of alum in the water when the 
flowers are forming is an advantage, and is 
generally found to intensify the blue tint. 
Sulphate of iron is cheap, the wholesale price 
being about 5s. 6d. per cwt., and the retail 
about a third more. It may be obtained from 
the large dealers.—H. Hoppay.] 

Tabernzemontana coronaria.—In April last 1] 
bought a plant of this. It wae a nice, healthy plant, 
and had a number of buds on it. These buds have 
crown slightly, but never opened, although they still 
look quite healthy and the plant altogether has a 
healthy appearance. I have treated it as a Gardenia. 
Could you give me any advice as to treatment for 
helping the buds to open?—AMATEUR. 

[It is very probable that the plant of Taber- 
nemontana coronaria had been grown in a 
higher temperature than that to which it has 
been subjected since in your possession. It is 
a native of India, and, therefore, does well 
with a stove temperature, though it may be 
successfully grown in an intermediate-house. 
As your plant is healthy and the flower-buds 
in good condition, we think that in all proba- 
bility they will yet expand. The plant should 
be placed in the warmest structure you have 
at command. | 


Stove.—Stove plants can now be grown in 
any glasshouse that can be made suitable in 
the way of temperature, moisture, and 
shade. Some things after making their 
growth can be taken to a cool-house to ripen. 
Gardenias, Francisceas, Eucharis Lilies, 
and other plants of similar character may 
be cooled down now for a couple of months 
or so. Some Orchids, such as Dendrobium 
nobile, will ripen in the vinery, where the 
shade is not too dense. This gives a chance 
to get the stove painted, and if there happens 
to be any mealy-bug in the house a strong 
effort can be made to clear this pest out. 
The mealy-bug is such a horrid insect, and 
if it gets into the vineries, among the Grapes, 
the fruit will be spoilt and unusable. Young 
stuff, such as- Begonias, Gesneras, Poinset- 











tias, Justicias, and other winter-flowering 
subjects, can be shifted into 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots, or, if a large specimen is wanted, three 
plants in an 8-inch pot will make it in a 
short time. Ventilate more freely now, and 
damp floors often in hot weather. 


A substitute for Roman Hyacinths.—Those 
who desire to have plenty of early white flowers and 
are prevented from potting up Roman Hyacinths on 
account of expense, are reminded that they may have 
a good #¢isplay at much less cost by following the 
plan I adopted some years ago of potting now the 
bulbs of the white form of the common Wood Hya- 
cinth, Scilla nutans, or campanulata alba. I venture 
to say that if it were generally known bow cheap 
these bulbs are and how easily they can be forced, 
many more would make use of them. I recommend 
them when I get the opportunity, as I have had 
much success with them, both out-of-doors and under 
glass. I have both the blue and white sorts outside 
on a large bed of hardy Ferns, etc., and they always 
give a good show about the time the Ferns are 
putting up their fresh leaves. Try the ‘‘ white’”’ 
Bluebells. They are just as good as a Roman Hya- 
cinth, and are longer on the stem, making them valu- 
able for cutting. Pot in August or September for 
early blooming.—F. D. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


THE BROWN SCALE OF THE 
GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT 
(LECANIUM PERSICA, VAR, RIBIS, FITCH). 


THIS insect is found in great abundance on 
the Gooseberry, Currant, Rose, Plum, and 
Cotoneaster, but rarely on Raspberry; and it 
has also been found on a variety of other 
cultivated and wild plants. It has a decided 
preference for the older branches, the young 
shoots being attacked only when the insects 
become overcrowded. It is, as a rule, much 
more prolific on plants grown in sheltered 
spots, especially on well-trained trees in a 
fairly sunny aspect, and no plant suffers 
in such situations so much as the Cotoneaster. 
It is very generally distributed throughout 
England, but is less known in Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. There can be no doubt 
that this insect is a variety cf the Peach scale 
(L. persice), differing only by its usually 
smaller size, its more rotund or hemispherical 
form, and the more marked character of the 
blackish, transverse bands in the immature 
stage. Apart from these exceptions, the de- 
scription of the one serves equally for the 
other, and the methods of control herein 
described will serve equally well for both 
kinds. 

DESCRIPTION.—-The young gravid female 
is short and ovate in form, being a little 
longer than it is broad, flat beneath, and 
highly convex above. The colour of its upper 
parts varies from dusky ochreous-yellow to 
greenish-yellow, with eight or nine more or 
less interrupted, blackish, transverse bands, 
of which the foremost is the broadest, the 
rest diminishing in width as they avproach 
the hinder or cleft extremity of the body. 
The legs and antenne are retained, but the 
insect loses all power of locomotion long be- 
fore the period of egg-laying commences. As 
the insect matures, the pale colour gradually 
changes to bright chestnut-brown or ochreous- 
brown. At this stage the integument he- 
comes hard and brittle, and bears a number 
of transverse wrinkles at the sides. The 
young larvee are quite minute, about the size 
of a large cheese-mite, which they somewhat 
resemble, except that they possess but three 
pairs of legs, have rather long antenne, and 
two long bristles at the end of the abdomen. 
They are active for a short time, but soon 
become inert. The mouth parts consist of 
a fleshy lip or labium, through which nass the 
extremely slender hair-like mandibles and 
maxille, with which the insect pierces the 
bark, and through which it sucks up the 
juices of the plant—collectively, therefore, 
these organs form a sucking-tube. The male 
of this insect has not yet been discovered, 
and there can be no doubt that the females 
are able to reproduce their species without 
the intervention of the opposite sex. This 
remarkable trait is, however, quite common 
among scale insects and some of the plant- 
lice. 

LIFE-HISTORY.—The female begins to lay 
her eggs while the body is yet soft and dis- 
tended; and as the process develops, the 
ventral surface of the insect shrinks, until it 
finally reaches the under surface of the outer 
hardened skin, so that a relatively large 
cavity is formed beneath the insect, which is 








filled with hundreds of whitish, translucent 
eggs. At this stage the insect dies, and her 
dead body, the so-called ‘‘scale,’’ forms a 
protection for the eggs, and for a short period 
also for the young larve or ‘‘ Lice.’’ The young 
escape from beneath the dead parent chiefly 
through the little slit or cleft at the posterior 
extremity, leaving behind them the white egg- 
shells and a little white mealy secretion. The 
larvee usually fix themselves under the partly 
detached or curled-up portions of the bark, 
so that they are often completely hidden, and 
in this way pass the winter without any mate- 
rial change. They are then of a reddish- 
brown colour, and so small that at first sight 
they may b2 easily mistaken for the stomata 
of the plant. In spring they cast their skins, 
and may become active for a short period; 
in June they become adults, and the eyele 
commences again. The old ‘‘scales’’ or dead 
females may, if undisturbed, remain attached 
to the host plant for a very long period—two 
or three years dn some instances; it often 
happens, therefore, that the representatives 
of two or three generations may occur on the 
plant at the same time. The ecale insects 
indigenous to this country are probably 
single-brooded, but egg-laying may sometimes 
be retarded by the influence of the weather, 
while the young larvee may continue to hatch 
out for a relatively long period, so that the 
life-cycles are not always clearly defined, and 
there may be a slight overlapping of the 
stages of development. 

REMEDIES AND METHODS OF CONTROL.— 
Spraying in the early part of February with 
either of the washes mentioned below is the 
only practical means by which this pest can 
be controlled or destroyed. At the same time 
it should be borne in mind that it is the larvae 
or young insects which are found living during 
the winter months; and as they are very 
minute, and often protected by the semi-de- 
tached bark, the spraying must be thorough 
or the result will not be satisfactory. Care 
must also be taken to ensure that the under- 
sides of the branches are well sprayed, as the 
insects are usually more abundant in such 
situations than on the exposed and more 
accessible portions of the bushes. It ts ad- 
visable to complete pruning before spraying 
operations are commenced; and in the case 
of old and badly infested plants, it is desir- 
able to remove as much of the old wood as 
is practicable. The spraying apparatus 
should have the nozzle fitted at an angle of 
about 45 degs., so that the spray may be con- 
veniently directed to the under-sides of the 
branches. In the case of the Gcoseberry, 
“eponging’’ or ‘‘brushing’”’ is practically im- 
possible, owing to the spinose character of 
the branches, 

(1) CAUSTIC SODA WASH.—This wash con- 
sists of :—Sulphate of iron, 4 lb.; lime, 
4 lb. ; caustic soda, 2 lb.; paraffin, 5 pints; 
water to make 10 gallons. The wash should 
be prepared as follows :—(a) Dissolve the iron 
sulphate in about 9 gallons of water. (6) 
Shake the lime in a little water, and then 
add a little more water, to make it into a 
‘“milk.’”’ (c) Run 6 into a through a piece of 
coarse sacking to keep back grit. (d) Churn 
the paraffin into the mixture. (e) Add caustic 
soda in the powdered condition. It is not 
wise to add the caustic soda till just before 
using. 

(2) PARAFFIN-SODA WASH.—In this case the 
wash is composed of :—Caustice soda, 2 Ib. ; 
soft-soap, 4+ lb.; paraffin, 5 pints; water, 
10 gallons. The directions for making are :— 
Dissolve the soft-soap in a gallon of boiling 


? 


‘water. Add the paraffin while the soft-soap 


solution is still boiling hot, and churn 
thoroughly until an emulsion is obtained. 
Dissolve the caustic soda in the rest of the 
water, just before using, and then pour it 
into the paraffin emulsion, mixing well, and 
using at once. Rubber gloves should be worn 
by the sprayer as a protection against the 
effects of the caustic soda, and goggles fitted 
with a piece of rubber sheeting or waterproof 
of some kind are an excellent safeguard for 
the eyes and face.—Leaflet No. 223 of the 
Board of Agriculture and VFisherics. 
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ROSES. 


ROSE DUCHESS OF 
(ETSI): 

THERE has been much talk of a white Killar- 
ney, and such a Rose will be valued, but 
when we have a coppery-yellow Killarney, as 
Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons claim, in the 
variety under notice, surely dts worth will be 
greatly prized. This firm put up a grand 
mass of it at the recent Holland House Show, 
and the Floral Committee showed their ap- 
preciation by giving their award of merit. 
This variety stood out prominently amid the 
two dozen exquisite novelties, all of Messrs. 
Dickson’s own raising, and it is safe to say 
no such display of new Roses has ever been 
made by any other firm. I overheard one 
lady describe Duchess of Wellington as a 
deeper Mme. Ravary. In some respects this 
was a true description, but I should say, with 
cultivation, Duchess of Wellington will come 


WELLINGTON 


| 





worth a place in the garden. When first 
expanded, the blossoms are of a kind of pale 
reddish-purple, changing afterwards to a dull 
violet-mauve. Perhaps it might be truth- 
fully described as the nearest “approach to a 
blue Rose that we have, but the less said con- 
cerning its beauty the better.—X. 





THE BEST CLIMBING ROSE. 


‘““LEAHURST,’’ July 31st, page 428, has asked 
me rather a poser when he invites 
name what I consider the best all-round 
climbing Rose for a garden. I should be in- 
clined to say Dorothy Pe ae especially as 
just now this Rose is giving such a glorious | 
wealth of its delightful blossom, but “when I 
remember we have to wait until mid-July 
before it is at its best, I am constrained to 
look about for another that will give a rich 


feast from May until November, and my 
selection would be Gloire de Dijon. 
When it is grown as it may be, what 





nearer to the exhibition standard than this 
lovely and most popular Rose. As may be 
seen in the illustration, there is a deep shad- 
ing towards the base of the petals, and this is 
a sort of crimson-saffron. The ¥ variety pos- 
sesses a delightful fragrance. There have 
recently appeared two or three novelties 
having this intense orange and saffron shad- 
ing, but I think the variety under notice sur- 
passes them all. Rosa. 





A so-called blue Rese (R. Veilchenblau).— 
This German variety of Rambler Rose has 
been described as the best blue Rose ever 
brought on the market. In a catalogue de- 


scription, it is said that the semi-double 
flowers are, when opening, of a reddish- 
mauve, changing into amethyst-blue, and 
then into  violet-blue. As shown at 


the Temple, having been brought on under 
glass, it was simply rubbish, but out-of-doors 
in a sunny spot it is certainly seen to better 
advantage, but even then I do not consider it 


| circumference. 





me to | 





a | 


It forces admirably, and you may have it almost 
in its summer beauty when Christmas snows are on 
the ground. With half a dozen pots of it carefully 
treated and half a dozen trees of it in your garden, 
you may enjoy it all the year round; and if ever for 
some heinous crime I were miserably sentenced for 


in. 


| the rest of my life to possess but a single Rose-tree, 


I should desire to be supplied, on leaving the dock, 
with a strong plant of Gloire de Dijon.’’ 


Thus wrote England’s greatest Rose- 
grower, and although this was before the ad- 
vent of Dorothy Perkins, yet I imagine the 
Dean would have been true to his first love. 
I yield to no one in my admiration for 
ed Perkins when it seen in great 

cades of pink beauty as in many a garden 
ab, Fils present moment, but one misses the 
delightful fragrance that one usually 
ciates with a Rose. Perhaps, for the guid- 
ance of planters, I might name the varieties 
that were singled out far honour in the re- 
cent Nickerson awards. To state the matter 
briefly, an American gentleman named 
Nickerson offered the National Rose Society 
of England twelve cups and_ twenty-four 


is 


asso- 





Rose Duchess of Wellington. 


glorious Rose it is—its lovely buds full of 
beauty and its full-blown flowers really de- 
lightful and so sweet. This is what the 
Prince of Rose-growers, the late Dean Hole, 
writes of this Rose in his ‘‘A Book About 
sees 


‘TI lose no time in stating that the best climbing 
Bose with which I am acquainted is Gloire de Dijon, 
commonly classed with the Tea-scented China Roses, 
but more closely resembling the Noisette family in 
its robust growth and hardy constitution. Planted 
against a wall having a southern or eastern aspect, it 
grows, when once fairly established, with a wonder- 
ful luxuriance. I have just measured a lateral on 
one of my trees, and of the last year’s growth, and 
found it to be 19 feet in length, and the bole of 
another tree at the base to be nearly 10 inches in 
The latter grows on the chancel wall 
of my church, and has often had two hundred flowers 
upon it in full and simultaneous bloom. The two 
trees alluded to are on their own roots. Its 
flowers are the earliest and latest; it has symmetry, 
size, endurance, colour, five tints are given to it in 
the catalogues, and it has them all—buff, yellow, 
orange, fawn, and salmon. It is what cricketers call 
an ‘all-rounder,’ good in every point for wall, 
arcade, pillar, standard dwarf, en masse, or_as a 
single tree. It is easy to cultivate out of doors and 














diplomas for the best three Roses in each of 
the following sections, the award going to 
the raiser or his descendants. Voting papers 
were prepared giving lists of Roses divided 
into the twelve divisions into which the com- 
petition had been arranged, asking the voters 
to underline the variety which they con- 
sidered best complied with the conditions 
laid down. Only one vote was allowed in 
each class, or twelve votes altogether. In all, 
eighty-three voting papers were returned 
from well-known Rose lovers in all parts of 
the British Isles and also Rose-growers on 
the Continent and in America. 

The figures in brackets give the number of 
votes each variety received. 


SECTION 1.—CLIMBING ROSES BLOOMING IN 
CLUSTERS. 
Class 1 (shades of crimson).—Crimson 


Rambler (thirty-three votes), Gruss an Tep- 
titz (twenty-two votes), Hiawatha (sixteen 
votes). The first named gained the cup and 
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the two latter the diplomas. This the 
case in all the sections. 

Class 2 (shades of pink).—Dorothy Perkins 
(fifty-two votes), Blush Rambler (eight votes), 
Minnehaha (six votes). 

Class 3 (white).—Climbing Aimée Vibert 
(nineteen votes), Félicité-Perpetue (fifteen 
votes), Bennet’s Seedling (ten votes). 

Class 4 (shades of yellow).—Alister Stella 
Gray (forty votes), Claire Jacquier (thirteen 
votes), Aglaia (twelve votes). 


was 


2.—CLIMBING RoOsES BLOOMING 
More or Less SINGLY. 

Class 5 (shades of crimson).—Ards Rover 
(twenty-two votes), Reine Olga de Wurtem- 
burg (eighteen votes), Longworth Rambler 
(sixteen votes), 

Class 6 (shades of pink).— Climbing Mrs. 
W. J. Grant (twenty votes), Climbing Caro- 
line Testout (seventeen votes), Papillon (thir- 
teen votes). 

Class 7 (shades of white).—Mme. Alfred 
Carriere (sixty-two votes), Una (eleven votes), 
Macrantha (six votes). 

Class 8 (shades of 


SECTION 


yellow).—Wm. Allen 


Richardson (twenty-three votes), Gloire de | 


Dijon (thirteen votes), Mme. Jules Graver- 


eaux (eleven votes). 

This, then, is the result of the awards, so 
far climbers are concerned. Of 
such lists will need constantly amending. 
For instance, if the voting took place now, 
no doubt White Dorothy would supersede 
Aimée Vibert. As regards a crimson or 
scarlet climber, no one who has seen the old 
Crimson China upon a wall can ever forget 


as 


course, | 


its wonderful briliancy, and it far surpasses | 


Crimson Rambler, Hiawatha, or Gruss an 
Teplitz in effectiveness and also for its con- 
tinuous display. 

There is one feature of the multiflora 
Roses, and also of some of the Wichuraiana 
Roses, which is much in their favour, and 
that is the remarkable lasting powers of the 
blossoms and their ability to endure rain, 
Crimson Rambler, Hiawatha, Dorothy Per- 
kins, etc., will appear the day following a 
storm as fresh and beautiful as though none 
had occurred. 

Perhaps it may be useful to many who are 
planting dwarf Roses this autumn to know 
the names of the varieties singled out for 
honour by the same yoters : — 

SECTION 3.—DWARES. 

Class 9 (shades of crimson).—Hugh Dick- 
son (thirty-three votes), Ulrich Brunner 
(sixteen votes), Richmond (eight votes). 


Class 10 (shades of pink).—Caroline 
Testout (twenty-four votes), Mme. Abel 
Chatenay (twenty-one votes), La France 
(fourteen votes). 

Class 11 (shades of white).—Frau Karl 
Druschki (fifty-four votes), White Maman 


Cochet (ten votes), Viscountess Folkestone 
(six votes). 

Class 12 (shades of yellow).—Mme. Ravary 
(twenty-nine yotes), Marie Van MHoutte 
(fifteen votes), Souvenir de Pierre Notting 
(ten votes). Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses Joseph Hill and Paul Lede.—I shall be 
much obliged to you if you will kindly inform me, 
through the columns of your valuable paper, whether 
there are any H.T. Roses similar in colour and habit 


to Mons. Joseph Hill and Mons. Paul Lede? Also, 
do you know any H.T.’s similar in colouring to Helen 
Keller? Are Roses Marquis de Sinety and Lyon 


Rose perfectly hardy and suitable for nerth country 
garden?— ROBERT LUMLEY. 

[There are no Roses that can compare to 
these two charming sorts, but we think you 
would find the following worth growing, and 
they are something in the same way: Mme. 
Hector Leuilliot, Mme. Charles Monnier, 
Mme. Chauvry, Mme. Moreau, and Billiard 
et Barre. These five are climbers, but may 
be grown as bushes if pruned back to within 
about 2 feet of the ground. Other good sorts 
of dwarf habit are Melanie Soupert, Mme. BE. 
Boullet, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Ferdinand Balet, 
Violiniste, E. Leveque, Instituteur Sirdey, 
and Edu Meyer. Roses of the colour of the 
H.P. Helen Keller are rather rare among the 
Hybrid Teas, perhaps the nearest thing being 
Souvenir de Maria Tozaya, Mrs. John Bate- 
man, and Exquisite. Others that would blend 
with these are Mamie, Mme. Marie Croibier, 
Comtesse Icy Hardegg, Hector Mackenzie, 


| Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Teck, 





Laurent Carle, Countess Cairns, and Mme. 
P. Kuler. We think you would be able to 
grow the Lyon Rose in your district, but 
should hesitate to recommend Marquise de 
Sinety, although such a lovely Rose is worth 
any trouble to make it succeed. Perhaps 
you may have a border in front of a south or 
west wall available; if so, plant the Rose 
there. | 

Good red H.P. Roses,—I should like to ask you 
if H.P. Roses do better on their own roots? If not, 
what is the best stock to get them on? I have pink 
and light-coloured Roses galore, but of good reds I 


have very few. Please give the names of a few good 
kinds, but not coarse in growth?—Rvrus. 
[Undoubtedly these Roses succeed best | 


upon their own roots, but if you cannot ob- 
tain the sorts you desire in that form, then 
ask for them upon the Brier cutting or seed- 
ling Brier. You will find the following really 
good red and crimson varieties: Hugh Dick- 
son, Charles Lefebvre, Ulrich Brunner, Cap- 


tain Hayward, Dr. Andry, Mme. Victor Ver- 


dier, Fisher Holmes. Alfred Colomb, Jubilee, 
Dupuy 
Jamain, Louis Ricard, Louis Van Houtte, 
Eugene Furst, Duke of Cennaught, Earl of 
Pembroke, Ella Gordon, and 
elix Faure. ] 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


GROUPING HARDY PLANTS FOR 
KEFFECT. 
IN most gardens of any size there are por- 
tions which from yarious causes, such as 
shortness of labour, distance, or other in- 
convenience, are a worry to the gardener 
and a perplexity to his employer. It is be- 
coming more and more the practice to treat 
such tracts as wild gardens; and often a 
better plan could hardly be adopted, suit- 
ing as it does by its wide range of treatment 
all manner of soils and conditions. It may 
be ‘“‘wild’’ indeed—through the use of native 
plants, or ‘‘wild’’ only as regards their 
manner of grouping and general treatment ; 
in fact, the wild garden is fast becoming so 
much in use that some people are prone to 
regard it as almost the one aim of garden 
art, and are at the same time making their 
wilderness as elaborate as any closely tended 
pleasure-garden could ever be. To call a 
garden of this kind ‘‘wild”’ is to mislead, 
for it is nothing more than a change from 
the old stiff primness of things and the ex- 
change of one form of grouping for another, 
better and more beautiful, it is true, but in 
no sense wild, while the plants that go to 
form it require the same care and attention 
as though grown in a border. The true idea 
is a collection of plants amid natural sur- 
roundings which will for the most part look 
after themselves, and require little care after 
planting. So planned and ordered, the wild 
garden is an added charm in gardens where 
the same spot was formerly little but a 
source of unsatisfactory expense. The form- 
ing of a wild garden from ground previously 
untouched is not nearly so difficult a task as 
when the wildness already taken from it has 
to be restored. It then requires not only 
time and patience but far greater skill to 
call again into being the banished sense of 
natural beauty. Much may be done by scat- 
tering seeds, and Nature herself aids, but 


weeds always sprout more quickly than 
things of any value, so that one has to 
coax back by degrees the spirit of wild 


beauty, and meantime mould the loveliness 
that already exists in imagination. Not 
only is such work fascinating in detail, but 
it is satisfactory from every point of view, 
whether artistic or utilitarian. It is real 
art; once laid down, the garden is less ecstly 
to maintain, and has the charm of being 
always in order, and yet it is possible to work 
at it whenever one feels inclined, adding a 
touch here, a group of fresh plants there, a 
mossy stone found in some country ramble, 
or a scattering of new bulbs when autumn 
comes round. 

For dealing with the more distant parts 
of pleasure-gardens, for those of poor soil 
difficult to work, or where there is neither 
time nor convenience for trim culture, there 
is no better system—in fact, with seasons 
so uncertain as ours, it is the best system 
from every point of view. Of the bits of 


Commandant | 








ground I have seen thus treated one of the 
most typical formed the half-wild approach 
to a house built on a lofty brow, too far 
from it to require the trim outline of the 
kept-garden, and yet in full view of all- 
comers. In the hillside a quarry had been 
cut, and abandoned just long enough for 
Nature to heal the worst scars, and it formed 
when I saw it a beautiful sheltered dell. 
A good deal of rough work, draining, and 
carting, had to be done as a preliminary. a 
winding road made, and at the same time 
water was laid on, but all the wild growth 
of any value was carefully retained. The 
whole was then carpeted with verdure of 
some sort. In the drier places broad irre- 


/gular patches of Ivies (avoiding the heavier 


and more sombre varieties), of the varie- 
gated Dead Nettle (Lamium maculatum), or 
the Lesser Periwinkle, ranged in thousands, 
patches of the white kind relieving the sheets 
of blue, were planted. Grass was allowed 
between to vary and unite the whole, and 
only cut from time to time when too rank. 
This groundwork was broken by natural 
rocks where possible, or beautifully weathered 
fragments placed as carefully as any plant, 
It is surprising what art there is in choosing 
and so placing stones as to appear quite 
natural. The grouping of plants is a work 
of time, as ideas suggest themselves to the 


| imagination, but it can be done at leisure 


when once the foundation is laid.’ In the 
background, or to vary the low trailers, 
were dense clusters of such things as Solo- 
mon’s Seal (Polygonatum), Foxgloves, Colum- 
bines, the Japanese Windflower (Anemone 
japonica), and in dry places clumps of Furze 
and Ling, with broad clusters of Heather— 
such as Erica carnea, cinerea, and mediter- 
ranea—in between. Touches of bright 
colour, according to season, were supplied 
by Honesty, both dark purple and white, 
grown in masses in shady nooks; Campanu- 
las in many sorts, and that little irrepres- 
sible Corydalis lutea, in the moister parts, 
with Brooms in variety, or scattered groups 
of Scarlet Geum put in around rocks for 
the high lights of the picture. The greater 
part of this background, half-shaded from 
May onwards with stems of Bracken, 
sheltered thousands of Primroses, Hepati- 
cas, Lily of the Valley, Grape Hyacinths, 
Snowdrops, and hardy Cyclamens, their 
beauty past, and grateful for the partial 
shade. The foreground was set with sheets 
of low-growing bulbs and perennials; here 
scattered thousands of the Spring Star 
Flower (Triteleia), or masses of Winter 
Aconite and the Siberian Scilla. As a suc- 
cession to this early blue-flowered gem were 
masses of the deep blue Wocd Hyacinth, and 
the delicate pale blue Italian Scilla. In very 
dry places round stones were either Stone- 
crop or tufts of silvery Dianthus. In better 
soil Oxalis floribunda gave a spread of pink 
or white, or O. Valdiviana a copper-yellow 
hue. Here and there, as though astray, 
were hardy forms of the Thistle family, such 
as the blotched Galactites, the Fish-bone 
Thistle, and Carlina acaulis, and some of 
the Mulleins and Sea Hollies, their rosettes 
of foliage, grey, spiny, and bold, gave a good 
addition to the effect. Daffodilsand Anemones 
of sorts each came in their turn, the Italian 
Windflower (A. apennina) telling in quan- 
tity whether blue or white, and the Scarlet 
Anemone useful at times for a glowing 
touch. Nor were the Irises forgotten, one of 
the dainty pictures in early spring being a 
clump of the Persian Iris, sheltered from 


frost by arching evergreens in a sunny 
corner. There were also colonies of the 
Giant Scilla (S. peruviana), and the lovely 


Flowering Rush (Aphyllanthes). The list 
might be extended, but enough has been said 
to indicate the choice of easily grown plants 
at command, and each can vary and adapt it 
at will. 

The routine work in such a garden is 
limited to the removal of things likely to be 
troublesome—harmless or good wild plants 
should be encouraged. Watering during dry 
weather, best done—when water can be laid 
on—by placing a hose with spreader at- 
tached and changing its direction when things 
have had a good soaking; and either Grass- 
cutting or sweeping leaves according to 
season. Grass - cutting, when necessary, 
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should not be done by a machine. The best 
thing is one of the little sickles, light to 
handle and with an edge like a razor, com 
mon in Italy among the peasantry for cut 
ting herbage. After a little practice a lad 
can do quickly all that is needed, and with- 
out fatigue, and for cutting between plants 


there is no tool so handy. The autumn 
leaves may drift in amongst the evergreen 


foliage and should be left, all plants being 
the better for this natural food and shelter, 
and amid the stones and Moss they are not 
unsightly. It is well not to dress with 
manure the turf if it can be avoided, for the 
Grass gets the main benefit and grows so 
fast as to need extra clipping, which not 
the result desired. The actual grouping be 
comes a pleasant pastime, but is not easy at 
first. Most people are so used to planting 
in lines, and according to rule, that 


is 


circles, 


they find it difficult to form natural groups ; 
and to some men anything like picturesque 
seems impossible. 


grouping The only way 





to learn the art is to study Nature and to 
notice the way in which colonies of plants 
spread and group themselves. For ages 
past Nature has been setting mankind her 
object-lessons 
grouping, year in and year out, 
sheets of Snowdrops, of Bluebells, and Daf- 
fodils. Yet to many her teachings are just 
coming as something new. B. 





Jaborosa integrifelia.—This plant, being 





are carried on stems about 8 inches in height. 
It is an attractive plant when in bloom, a 
large patch with from thirty to fifty expanded 
flowers having a very pretty effect. It com- 
mences to bloom in June, and remains in 
flower until September. The leaves are oval 
and bluntly pointed, and much resemble the 
young foliage of the Horseradish. It should 
be given a dry, sunny position, where it will 
grow undisturbed for years. It resents shade 
and damp, and where these are present usu- 
ally dies. —W. I. 


TUFTED PANSY MOLLY POPE. 


ANYONE who has yisited the parks and public 
gardens of the metropolis has frequently 
stopped to admire the shee. created by large 
masses of this rich yellow rayless Tufted 
Pansy. This free Aewernae variety is an ex- 
tremely reliable kind for border culture, as it 
comes into blossom quite early in the season, 
and flowers continuously right throughout the 


Tufted Pansy Molly Pope. 


summer and early autumn. It is only neces- 


| sary to cut out 4 ae time to time old and 


in broad effects and natural | 
with her | 


a native of Buenos Ayres, miele naturally 


be considered very tender, but, curiously 
enough, in the south-west, at all events, it 
is practically hardy. This is, no doubt, 
owing to its dying down every autumn and 
lags below the ground ‘until the late 
spring, when it throws up fresh leaves. - It 
is very rarely met with in gardens; but when 
once introduced is not easily lost, as it 
spreads very rapidly. The flowers are white, 
faintly scented, and the largest are each 
about 3 inches across. They very closely re- 
semble the blossoms of Nicotiana affinis, 


/as a variety of I. pallida. It is the result of 
crossing a very fine form of I. asiatica, col- 
lected near Murdin, in Syria, with pollen | 


and | 


somewhat coarse growths, that must develop 
in consequence of the long period of flower- 
ing. The flowers are borne on stalks of a 
somewhat slender kind, but well above the 


dwarf carpeting of growth peculiar to this | 
; me 


variety. As things are nowadays, this variety 
has had a fairly Jong lease of life, for at the 
Viola Conference at the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, Regent’s Park, in 1896, Molly Pope was 
spoken of as a “good new variety.’ There 
are many other better yellow Tuf ted Pansies, 
but for an effective display, the variety under 


notice may be still regarded fav ourably. 
DD BaeGs 





iris Carthusian.—As the raiser of Iris Car- 
thusian, of which an illustration appeared in 
your issue of July 3lst, page 485, I wish to say 
that ‘“‘E. J.’’ is not correct in describing it 
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from I, pallida dalmatica, and it is nearer the 
former than the latter in its characters. The 
yarioty of asiatica referred to has, unfortu 
nately, proved very unsatisfactory in English 
gardens, but the hybrid is vigorous, and 
blooms freely.—J. W. MARSHALL, 2obinites, 
Godalming. 





THE BEARDED HAREBELL 
(CAMPANULA BARBATA). 
IASHION in alpines is as prevalent as in 
dress, although its vagaries are not quite so 
frequent or so pronounced, and I was not sur- 
prised to learn from a large hardy plant 
nurseryman in the course of 1908 that there 


was not the same demand for the alpine 
Bellflowers that there had been in former 
years, although his sales of other alpines had 
never been so great. A more undeserved 
falling-off cannot well be thought of, as these 
dwarf Harebells comprise among their num- 


ber some of the most charming of all alpine 
flowers, and some, also, 
which present fewer dif- 
ficulties in the way of 
their cultivation than 
many plants more in re- 


quest. Their charms are 
incontestable, and, al 
though there are some 
whieh are difficult to 
grow, there are many of 
the easiest culture. One 
of the gems among the 
alpine Campanulas vig KG 
barbata, the Bearded 
Harebell, which has oft- 
times, but not too fre 
quently, been praised by 
pundits in the cult of 
alpines, and which is, 
withal, often absent from 
good rock gardens. Its 
aspect in the garden is 
most delightful, with its 
long, pale, sky - blue 
flowers depending ele- 
gantly from the slender 
stems, which are some 
times from 4 inches to 
10 inches or 12 inches 
high, although, where 
drawn up by other vege- 
tation, they may be 
taller still. These flowers, 
which vary from two to 
five on a stem, save in the 
single-flowered one, have 
all a beard of fringy 
hairs at the mouth, and 
hence the name of bar- 
bata. As a plant for the 
moist meadow or a simi- 
lar position in the wild 
garden, it would be a 
charming thing when 


planted by the thousand. 


Such luxury is not, how- 
ever, for the many, who 
must content themselves 
with a few plants. I am 
fain to quote Mr. Regi- 
nald Farrer’s words in 
praise of this lovely 
flower. He says: ‘‘C. barbata . . is 


one of the loveliest of alpine plants. No one 
who has ever seen a meadow hung with those 
exquisite great pale porcelain-blue bells, all 
fringy with hairs, can ever reconcile himself 
to a garden without C. barbata.’’ Again, to 
show his opinion of it as a garden plant, let 
quote Mr. Farrer once more: ‘‘He 

is certainly to be reckoned among the aris- 
tocracy of the mountain race.” This Hare- 
bell is not at all difficult to grow, although, 
in our moister climate, it cannot do with the 
conditions of its native land, as a moist place 
will cause it to rot off in winter, and thus it 
must have a rather dry bank, together with 


exposure to the sun. Some recommend its 
cultivation in moist loam, well drained, but 
it to require little in the way of 


appears 
-at least, in all save the driest parts 
of the United Kingdom—except an occasional 
watering in dry weather, should it show 
signs of suffering in any way from continued 


drought. 


Campanula barbata is easily raised. from 
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seeds, and may also be increased by division, 
although small plants should not be thus re- 
duced, and raising from seeds is the best 
method of increase to adopt. The varieties 
are not numerous. There is a form with 
only one flower on the stem, but under culti- 
vation this does not appear to be permanent, 
and there is a charming pure white variety, 
called alba, which is in cultivation, and is in 
the hands of some of the trade. Planting 
may be done in early spring or in autumn, 
choosing a rather light loam without lime- 
stone in it. S. ARNOTT. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Carnations failing.—I shal] be very much in- 
debted to you if you would kindly tell me, through 
the medium of your paper, what is the cause of the 
enclosed Carnations going as they do? I was think- 
ing it was a disease that was taking them, as _ it 
seemed to take them when they come to a certain 
stage. In their early stage you could not have 
wished for better and healthier-looking plants, and 
now I have nearly lost them all. There is, perhaps, 
some red-spider on them, but I know that that is net 
the cause of the failure, as they were going wrong 
long before there was spider on them.—G. B. CRUICK- 
SHANK ; 

[The specimen forwarded has evidently been 
attacked by stem fungus, which, permeating 
the tissues of the stem, causes the death of 
the plant. The only thing you can do, if your 
plants are much addicted to the disease, is to 
use sulphide of potassium, 14 ozs. to 3 gallons 
of water, spraying the plants occasionally 
with the mixture as a preventive measure 
rather than as a cure. | 

Stone edgings.—I am an occasional reader of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. I have 2 garden with, prob- 
ably, 400 feet of border, and often I am exercised in 
my mind as to the best kind of material to use to 
make a good and permanent edging to keep the 
mould up, and thus make my long, open garden 
border look neater and tidier than it often does now, 
without any such edging. Your issue of May 8th last, 
No. 1574, page 255, gave a picture of the Pasque- 
flower, and therein is shown a paved path and edg- 
ing. Could you inform me, and I feel sure it would 
interest many of your readers to know, the best 
material to use for path and border and approxi- 
mately the cost of a good and durable material? My 
open border is 4 feet wide, each side of a cinder-path 
4 feet wide, and though there is a good slope, during 
the recent heavy rains the foliage hangs beaten down 
on to the path, and the earth and wet make the 
path anything but desirable to walk on. Probably 
many others have a similar experience. I have in- 
quired of several, but, apparently, few know very 
little of making path and edging. Some advise 
asphalt, but I do not like it. I shall be glad to read 
your remarks upon the subject, and I thank you in 
advance for any information you may _ give.-- 
BROCKLEY. 

[Natural stone is the best of all materials 
for permanent edgings. In many districts it 
is quite easy to obtain some of the natural 
stone, as, in some of the home counties, the 
refuse of the quarries is excellent for edgings. 
It does not matter in the least if the stones 
vary in size, as they have not to be set 
rigidly like tiles. Sunk half-way firmly in the 
earth, they after a time assume a _ good 
colour, while we may cover them with Rock- 
foils, dwarf Campanulas, Arabis, Aubrietia, 
Stonecrops, Thyme, and many other things. 
Near cities the removal of old or worn stone 
pavements, like the York-stone used in Lon- 
don, often gives one the opportunity of 
securing such for forming edgings, and, being 
cften in large pieces, it requires a little dress- 
ing to allow of its being firmly set in the 
ground. A good path can be formed of flag- 
stones, which are excellent for the purpose. 
The old payement-stones set at random form 
a fine path, and by their use we get rid of 
the sticky surface of gravel in wet weather 
or after frost, avoid rolling and weeding, 
while the stones are pleasant to walk on in 
all weathers. The stones should never be 
set in cement or mortar of any kind, but in 
sand or fine sandy soil. Small rock-plants 
like Thyme and the small Harebells may be 
grown between the interstices of the stones. ] 


Carnations avd Mignonette failing.—My 
Mignonette and Marguerite Carnations (growing in 
the same border) are attacked by something they 
have suffered from for the last two or three years. 
We thought it was wireworm, and last winter the 
border was dressed with acetylene-gas refuse, which 
lay on the surface for a fortnight to three weeks 
before it was dug in. Sand was also added to the 
border for the Mignonette. These two plants and 
also Roses and Antirrhinums haye been grown in this 
border (a long one facing south) for five years. The 
first year, 1905, all did splendidly, since then, each 
succeeding year, they have done less and less well. 
Soil good loam, has been manured, but not so this 
spring; subsoil clay, but, being a terrace, drainage is 
good.—C. R. G. 

(The Carnations have been. badly attacked 


by wireworm, and these probably are causing 














the death of the Mignonette also. As the 
plants did well in 1905, it is difficult to ac- 
count for the presence of the wireworm. In 
any case, your best remedy would be a dress- 
ing of gas-lime early this autumn, allowing it 
to remain on the surface for a time before 
cigging it in. If you cannot do this, your 
rext best plan would be to try vaporite or 
kilogrub at double or treble strength, as it is 
more than hkely that other pests infest the 
soil of your flewer-beds. ] 

Arctotis aureola.—This is one of the hand- 
somest of its family, and should be grown by 
all who are fortunate enough to reside in a 
warm locality. Being a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, it cannot be considered hardy, 
but in sheltered gardens in Devon and Corn- 
wall it is rarely killed. Here it is growing in 
stones and grit at the top of a retaining-wall, 
and blooms with great freedom. Its bright 
orange flowers, each from 3 inches to 4 inches 
across, somewhat resemble the blossoms of the 
rare Chilian Mutisia decurrens. During the 
severe winters of 1906-7 and 1907-8 it was 
killed to the ground, but shot up again from 
the base in the late spring. Plants of Arcto- 
tis aspera arborescens, which were growing 
hard by, were, however, killed. In open sea- 
sons Arctotis aureola will often bear flowers 
through the entire winter, and this year, 
owing to the comparatively mild winter, it 
came into flower in March, and is now bear- 
ing dozens of blooms. This species is a far 
more decorative plant than the commoner A. 
aspera arborescens, and is far less rank in 
growth, a plant, in two years, being generally 
under 3 feet across, with a height of about 
18 inches, whereas A. aspera arborescens will 
spread 6 feet or more across in a year, and 
its white flowers, less freely produced, cannot 
compare for beauty with those of A. aureola. 
The plant was originally obtained under the 
name of Arctotis aureola robusta ; but it does 
not appear to differ in any way from the 
typical A. aureola.—W. FITZHERBERT. 


Lilium testaceum.—From the uncommon 
tint of its blossoms this Lily attracts quite as 
much attention as any other member of the 
genus now in bloom, for the flowers are of a 
peculiar shade of nankeen or buff, which is but 
little represented, not only among Liliums, 
but in the case of flowers in general. It is 
a hybrid between the Madonna Lily (Lilium 
candidum) and the scarlet Turk’s-cap (L. 
chaleedonicum), and while, in some features 
showing a leaning towards the former and 
in others to the second, it is in some respects 
about midway between the two. The seg- 
ments of this Lily are a great deal reflexed, 
nearly as much as in the Turk’s-cap section, 
while they are borne in a somewhat open 
head, each blossom being disposed horizon- 
tally, or nearly so. Against the peculiar buff 
tint of the flower, the bright orange-red 
anthers stand out very conspicuously. The 
blooms possess a pleasing fragrance. The 
blossoms of this Lily expand about ten days 
later than those of L. candidum. The height 
varies to a certain extent, according to the 
situation and other particulars, but where 
well established and under favourable con- 
ditions, it will run up from 5 feet to 7 feet 
in height. These tall, stately stems enable 
the beauty of the blossoms to be well seen, 
for, being borne in a horizontal manner, the 
prominent features are more discernible when 
thus elevated than they would be on short 
stems. This Lily starts into growth early, 
and when just above ground it might readily 
be mistaken for L. candidum, but it does not 
push up radical leaves in the autumn, as in 
the case of the Madonna Lily. Still, it is 
second only to L. candidum in putting in 
an appearance in early spring, the Japanese 
L. Hansoni treading closely on its heels. It 
is cultivated very successfully by some of the 
Dutch growers, from whom most of the bulbs 
planted in this country are received. Besides 
the specific name of testaceum, it is also 
known as excelsum, peregrinum, and Isa- 
bellinum. Though the young foliage is very 
delicate, it is seldom injured by spring frosts 
or cutting winds. 

.Kempfer’s Iris is flowering well this sea- 
son, the exceptionally moist weather just suit- 
ing what is essentially a water-loving plant. 
We have now many charming varieties, 
‘thanks to the Japanese, who have made this 








flower essentially their own, cultivating and 
hybridising it with the same assiduous care 
that is bestowed on the Chrysanthemum. 
What we so much dislike is the mixed colour- 
ing one sees iin the flowers of many varieties, 
which makes them like bits of bad mosaic. 
There is no effect to be got from such spotty 
blooms, and the richness of the self-coloured 
kinds is evident when the two are placed side 
by side. The deep purple, maroon, and 
allied shades are delightful, also the pure 
white variety, which is a noble flower seen 
by the stream or brookside. If those who try 
to grow this Iris and fail would remember 
that it loves water, even actual contact with 
it, better results might be obtained. It is fre- 
quently planted in positions utterly unsuited 
to it, but there are many edges of ponds now 
bare that might be made beautiful by the 
abundant, sword-like foliage and bold, spread- 
ing flowers in tender and rich colours of the 
great Japanese Flag. 


The double white Arabis.—The double form of 
the Arabis is much more popular than the single. 
The double form, owing to its blossoms, standing up 
well, and lasting a considerable time in flower, is use- 
ful for cutting, the plant making a charming per- 
manent edging to a garden path. Just now one may 
propagate the Arabis from cuttings, any small bit 
soon taking root. Often where other plants die owing 
to the dry state and poorness of the soil, the Arabis 
will thrive.—LEANURST. 


The time to plant bulbs.—By many, the plant- 
ing of bulbs, especially Daffodils, is delayed so late 
that they suffer greatly through being kept out of 
the ground so long. If this was recognised both by 
customers and dealers there would be fewer com- 
plaints of failures than one hears now. Mr. F. Her- 
bert Chapman, of Rye, whose name has been so fre- 
quently before the public in connection with new 
varieties of Daffodils and Freesias, brings the ad- 
vantages of early planting before his customers, for 
in the catalogue of Daffodils he has the following 
note:—‘‘ Any bulbs left unsold I shall replant not 
later than August 20th, so that I cannot guarantee 
to execute any orders after that date.” 


Propagating Pentstemons.—Although Pent- 
stemons may be raised from seed, it is advisable, if 
one has a specially good strain and a spare frame, 
to take cuttings, as they strike easily enough in any 
sandy soil and are as easy to deal with as bedding 
Calceolarias. The poorer the soil, so long as it is of 
a sandy or gritty nature, the fewer the failures, and 
I have found it is a good plan, before placing the 
soil in the frame, to cover the base of the bed with 
a layer of ashes. Pentstemons may be used with 
good effect in a variety of ways in the garden, and 
are never seen to greater advantage than when 
massed together in a bed or planted in groups.— 
DERBY. 


Lobelia cardinalis.—No flower is more brilliant 
in the garden in the early autumn than Lobelia 
cardinalis, and the tall spikes seen amid the dark 
foliage are easily distinguished among other border 
plants. It has been said of this once old favourite, 
however, that it is less seen than formerly, and this 
possibly may be accounted fer from the fact that, 
except in the most sheltered and favoured localities, 
it will not stand the winter out-of-doors. It is worth 
while, however, to lift the plants in the autumn, re- 
moving them to the greenhouse or frame, dividing 
the clumps in spring, as the flowers of this Lobelia 
are so beautiful that it seems a pity the plant 
should be so seldom seen.—TOWNSMAN. 


Hollyhocks.—There are one or two reasons why 
Hollyhocks should not be allowed to occupy the same 
“site’’ for more than a couple of seasons. Old 
plants are more liable to be attacked by that disease 
known to growers as ‘‘rust.’’ The signs are easily 
distinguished. At first, brown specks appear, gener- 
ally on the lower leaves, until the whole of the leaves 
present the appearance of dry rust, and crumble at 
the touch, and this quickly spreads over the whole 
plant. Apart from this, Hollyhocks are such gross 
feeders and throw up so many root-suckers as to im- 
poverish the ground very speedily. Moreover, the 
finest spikes of bloom are undoubtedly those grown 
on young plants. It is, therefore, of the utmost im- 
portance that, to guard against the disease and to 
keep up the standard of bloom, oneshould haye young 
plants coming on. To secure a stock fer another 
year seed should be sown now in a cold-frame. Few 
plants look more imposing on the back of a border, 
on the margin of a shrubbery, or filling in unsightly 
ae of a garden than does the stately Hollyhock. 


Tufted Pansies.—The present season, by reason 
of plenty of moisture, has been favourable to the 
growth and flowering of Violas, and I have met 
several who, through losses of their plants during the 
winter, have had a nice show from seedlings sown in 
April and May. Those who have much to do with 
these charming and aben2ant bleeming plants know 
very well that they dislike coddling, and I have 
known several instances where plazts particularly 
cared for and given the shelter of a frame damped 
off owing to insufficient ventilation being afforded, 
whilst others planted out in the open ground last 
autumn, with a few bricks to support somewhat 
dilapidated frame-lights, came through the winter 
with few losses, proving that one may be over care- 
ful with them. Presently plants will be full of cut- 
tings, and these should be taken and placed in a bed 
by themselves, so that when bad weather comes pro- 
tection may be easily given. Ordinary garden soil 
with which coarse river sand or road-scrapings have 
been mixed, suits Violas, and those wishing for an 
effective edging to their beds and borders should not 
fail to get a stock of cuttings this autumn.—Lpa- 
HURST. atc 
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FERNS. 


NEPHROLEPIS SCOTTI. 

Tuts dwarf and compact-growing form of N. 
Bostoniensis originated with Mr. John Scott, 
0; Brooklyn, in whose honour the name was 
given. As may be seen by the illustration, 
it produces long and rather coarse fronds, 
and is better adapted for large specimens 
than for the ordinary trade. ‘It has, how- 
ever, now been quite eclipsed by the many 
fine forms of the Sword Fern that have origi- 
nated during the past few years. 


FERNS AS PLANTS POR it HE DINNER- 
TABLE. 


WITH the large increase in the numbers and 
varieties in most cases of such plants as 
Crotons, Draczenas, Aralias, Palms, and Pan- 
danads, the mere fact of there being many 
kinds of Ferns which are also well suited for 
the same purposes seems in a measure to have 
been lost sight of lately—at least, if the 
plants usually exhibited at flower shows are 
in any measure to be taken as a guide to the 
most approved selections, Ferns certainly 
have escaped the notice of those growers who 





exhibit. My own inference, however, is that 
the usual run of plants that one meets with 
in such instances does not by any means em- 
brace either the most comprehensive choice 
as to variety, nor does it include sufficient 
variation in form and in the size of the 
plants. Ferns certainly are most convenient 
plants for dinner-tables when a good selec- 
tion is made for the purpose. These sorts 
are the best which can be grown to a good 
size in a proportionately small pot. Light- 
ness of growth, both in the character of “the 
fronds and as regards any undue excess of the 
same, are two points to observe in making a 
selection. Those plants only should be used 
which are thoroughly well established in their 
last shift; if pot-bound, all the better, the 
fronds thus being more enduring so long as 
sufficient water is given the plants. Plants 
large enough for all practical purposes can 
be had in pots that do not exceed 4} inches 
or 5 inches diameter inside, the lesser size 
being much better. The varieties that do not 
assume too dark a green in the fronds will be 
the most effective, particularly if the plants 
are rather large. Ferns of the hardier or 
greenhouse type are yery handy for use dur- 
ing cold weather. T. 


FRUIT. 


SUMMER PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 
(REPLY TO ‘‘NORTHAMPTON.’’) 


VeERY little of the objects or methods of sum- 
mer pruning of fruit-trees seems to be under- 
stood by amateurs. In connection with large, 
free-growing standard trees summer pruning 
is not practised. With those a good crop of 
fruit is the best pruner, or when fruits are 
scarce and wood-growth is free, then thinning 
in the winter is the chief pruning needed. 
Nature does the rest in creating fruit-buds in 
her own way. But even with trees of this 
description it is good practice, when summer 
shoots break out ‘freely, from the main stems, 
such as can be of no service whatever to the 
tree, and, if allowed to remain, will have to 
be cut hard in in the winter, to rub off such 
shoots whilst but a few inches long, as seldom 
does any further growth result. Summer 
pruning becomes a necessity with all trees 
that have from form or lack of room to be 
kept restricted. Without such practice the 
trees would simply produce the summer 
' strong shoots in great abundance, these shoots 











free growth, and have not to be restricted. 
But the artificial method of doing for 
restricted trees what Nature does so admir- 
ably on free-grown trees—viz., converting 
barren wood into fruitful wood—is what is 
known as summer pruning. It is practised on 
wall, espalier, and cordon-trained trees, and 
commonly on bush or pyramid trees, and is 
usually done in the month of July. By that 
time ordinary summer shoots, which break 
out so freely from the main branches, have 
made from 10 inches to 12 inches of growth, 
and a portion of the wood has become fairly 
hard. Towards the end of the month is soon 
enough to cut all these shoots back to from 
four to five leaf-buds. But where they are 
rather thick it is well to cut out fully one- 
third of the weaker ones quite close to the 
branches, as these are useléss. A little later 
it as found that the bud nearest the cut or 
severed end of the stock has pushed growth. 
That should be pinched after a couple of 
leaves have developed, and probably no other 
growth will follow the same season. But it 
will be noted in the winter, after the leaves 
have fallen, that the dormant buds on each 
shoot-stump have plumped up or swollen 
in deed, have partially 
changed from wood-buds into 





Nephrolepis Scotti. 


being cut hard back again in the winter, and 
that would be the constant rule without tend- 
ing to the production of fruit. Looked at 
from what might be regarded as Nature’s 
point of view, free growth each season would 
seem to be the wisest course, as leading to 
health and strength. But whilst that is so in 
relation to trees that are not fruit-producers 
in the case of fruit-trees of restricted form it 
is absolutely essential that some practice of 


that fruit production. If a summer shoot, 
whether strong or weak, remains untouched 
all the season, and is cut back to the very 
lowest bud in the winter, that bud, being but 
a wood-bud, as it is termed, proceeds the next 
year to produce another wood shoot. Thus, 
from mere winter pruning there is no gain. 
Could these same shoots be left untouched, 
and from their points other shoots proceed 
during the following year, no appreciable 
growths would emanate from the side buds or 
shoots the first year, but most of them would 
undergo a change and be converted into fruit- 
ing spurs. Then, the following, or third, 
year, these buds would produce bloom and 
fruit. That is what takes place on standard 
or other trees that can be permitted to make 





an artificial kind be introduced to bring about 
| 





fruit-buds. When, therefore, 
in the winter, the stumps are 
further shortened back to 
either two or three of these 
buds, no shoot starts from 
them next year, but the buds 
all the season remain dor- 
mant, yet swell and become 
definite fruit-buds by the fol- 
lowing winter. Thus it is 
seen how the practice of sum- 
mer pruning—some eall it 
pinching — produces results 
that otherwise would not fol- 
low, and trees would remain 
unproductive of fruit indefi- 
nitely. But one. not uncom- 
mon result of this method of 
summer pruning is to create 
the formation of very many 
clusters of spurs on the main 
branches. A gardener wio 
understands the proper treat- 
ment would not allow of such 
an accumulation, as too many 
spurs mean so many -weak 
ones that are valueless. 
Hence he from time to time 
thins out these clusters of 
spurs, and when entire reno- 
vation is needful, cuts them 
back hard to dormant buds 
that throw shoots, and in 
that way the process of re- 
producing fruit-spurs is re- 
peated. But poorness in the 
spur-growth too often results 
from poverty of soil, and 
trees need in such case dress- 
ings of manure, as also of re- 
novation through spur  thin- 
ning. Pinching can only be 
practised when the summer shoots are quite 
young and tender. That necessitates the 
work being done too early, as the fruit-bud 
growths are then too strong, and militate 
against the conversion of wood-buds_ into 
fruit- buds on the pinched shoots. It is 
better, therefore, to wait until the end of 
July, as advised, and then summer prune, 
using a sharp knife. 





OTES AND REPLIES. 

since Apple and wall Pears, etc.—If 
these kinds of trees are not summer- pruned till the 
end of July, when growth is completed, is there any 
harm in doing the whole of the trees at one time, 
or should they be done at intervals, the same as if 
they were done earlier while they were still growing? 
ANON. 

[There will be no narm done in summer 
pruning these fruit-trees all at one time now, 
as practically their summer growth is so far 
complete, hence no material check will be 
given to the trees. Were it done at the end 
of June the case would have been different, 
as we shall be into August before you read 
this. You will find, af you cut back all the 
summer shoots on the trees other than leader 
shoots, to four or five leaf-buds, that no fur- 
ther growth will result. That will show that 
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the sap-flow has reached its apex, and is 
already slackening. But what change will 
take place as a result of your summer prun- 


ing is that the back dormant leaf-buds on the | 


cut stems or spurs will partially change into 
fruit-buds. In the winter you 
cut back these spurs or stems to two buds 


cnly, and in due course these should become | 


complete fruit-buds. Of course, there will 
be some wood-bearing buds on the trees all 
the same, but, perhaps, fewer.] 

Manure on Strawberry-beds.— What should be 
done with manure or straw that has been put on 
Strawberry-beds to keep fruit clean? 
left and forked in or raked off now, and, if so, can 
the straw be used again?—GaLway. 


[The manure in question is best raked off, 
not dug in, and this should be carried out at 
once. If you are anxious to preserve this 
dry, strawy manure, add it to a heap of fresh 
stable dung or to a heap of manure that is in 
a fast decaying condition. It will then 
sorb ammonia and other manurial consti- 
tuents, and quickly decay and be available 
for returning to the ground during the coming 
autumn and winter. | 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

AUGUST 38RD, 1909. 

THE fortnightly meeting of the society, held 
on the above-named date, was one of the 
least important of the year, both from the 
standpoint of exhibits and the number of 
visitors. These exhibitions following a bank 
holiday naturally place obstacles in the way 
of large exhibitors from a distance, though 
undoubtedly they possess a significant use- 
fulness of their own in maintaining the fort- 
nightly traditions of the society, while they 
are also helpful in other ways, notably in 
precluding the possibility of any great number 
of novelties having to be passed on_ to 
another year. As an example of what might 
happen in such a case, the fine exhibits of 
Carnations and the unique collection of 
Gooseberries would have been unfit for ex- 
hibition at a later date, though, naturally, 
other crops are continually following on. 

Messrs. Veitch filled a full-length table with 
Gloxinias, the result of a sowing of seeds 
made in February last, hence the plants were 
barely six months old. 
were carrying blossoms of the largest size, 
many by actual measurement being 4 inches 
notwithstanding the comparative 
smallness of the pots in which they were 
growing. The colours, too, were of excep- 
tional brilliance, and in crimson, white, rose- 
pink, and fancy or spotted varieties left 
nothing to be desired. The Gloxinias re- 
ceived an award of merit for the strain, the 
excellence of which leaves no room for doubt. 
Another important exhibit was that of Gla- 
dioli from the Messrs. Kelway, Langport, who 
filled a table-leneth of staging with an excel- 
lent collection of these flowers. Golden Ray, 
Marchioness of Granby (yellow), Peace En- 
voy (white), Duke of Richmond (salmon and 
yellow), Lady Montague (white and maroon- 
scarlet), Sea Mouse (a curious faney kind, 
flaked and shaded crimson and maroon), and 
Miss Zena Dare (soft yellow), were among 
the best in a very extensive lot. Mr. Charles 
Blick, for many years gardener to the late 
Mr. Martin R. Smith at Hayes, and who has 
started in business for himself at the Warren 
Nurseries, Hayes, as a Carnation-grower, 
showed Carnations in vases in very fine con- 
dition, the collection including some of the 
finest raised by him during recent years. 
Jupiter, a particularly good fancy, received 


across, 


The plants, however, | 


ab- | 


an award of merit, while the lovely new deep | 


yellow Solfaterra is probably the greatest 
gain in this set that has appeared for years. 
Much deeper in colour than the well-known 
Cecilia, which was also in splendid form, and 
a dwarfer-growing plant, it commanded at- 
tention at once. King Arthur (rich scarlet) 
was very striking, while Silver Fox, one of 
the heliotrope selfs, with silvery shading, is 
quite the gem of this set. The collection was 
exceptionally rich in yellow-ground fancies, 
and included many fine noveltics. Messrs. 
George Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, filled a 
table with seasonable herbaceous plants and 
Gladioli, the group including Larkspurs, 
Pentstemons, Phloxes, Heleniums, and many 
others, most effectively grouped. Messrs. 
H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, had an in- 
teresting table of flowering stove and green- 


will have to | 


Should it be | 





house plants and Ferns, and which included 
Ixoras, Lapagerias in red and white-flowered 
sorts, Abutilons. climbing and trailing Cam- 
panulas, and a variety of good and useful 
Ferns. Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, had a 
half-circular group of Carnations, chiefly 
fancy kinds, arranged on the floor, the collec- 
tion including not a few seedlings of merit. 
Mr. Turner also exhibited a collection of 
shrubby Spirezas in flower, and which in- 
cluded several—such as S. tomentosa—that 
are not usually seen in cultivation. Mr. 
James Hudson, gardener to Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild, Gunnersbury House, Acton, 
brought a very fine exhibit of Water Lilies 
and water-side plants, that greatly assisted 
to demonstrate that phase of gardening. The 
exhibit, too, while of a seasonable character, 
was useful because of the lecture by Mr. 
i’. W. Moore, of Glasnevin, on ‘Water 
Lilies,’ during the afternoon. Mr. Hudson’s 
collection included several of the N. stellata 
set, also the handsome blue-flowered N. gigan- 
tea Hudsoniana, which is a giant indeed. 
The typical blue-flowered N. stellata was in 
superb form in the foreground. The flowers 


Were arranged in pans of water with their own 
| foliage. 


Mr. Amos Perry, Hardy Plant 
Farm, Enfield, had a very good group of 
hybrid Spirzeas, some of which—S. gigantea 
rosea and §. venusta magnifica—were excel- 
lent. S. palmata, S. p. alba, and several 
Astilbes, together with Lilies of the parda- 
linum group, were also included in the group. 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, had a 
capital assortment of cut shrubs, in which 
were seen shrubby Spireeas, Ceanothus, Colu- 
teas, and a great many other interesting and 
seasonable plants. Mr. James Douglas, Great 
300kham, Surrey, brought a small collection 
of his admirably-grown Carnations, of which 
King of Spain. an enormous maroon fancy, 
and Elizabeth Shiffner, buff, with apricot 
centre, were notable, each variety receiving 
an award of merit. Sir D. Gooch, Bart.., 
Chelmsford, also exhibited cut blooms of bor- 
der and Malmaison Carnations in consider- 
able variety. Messrs. Harkness and Sons, 
Hitchin, arranged, at the western end of the 
hall, a capital lot of Roses so far as this sea- 
son is concerned. Mme. Ravary and Frau 
Karl Druschki were very good, and we have 
only rarely seen the richly-coloured Duke of 
Edinburgh in finer condition. In addition to 
many vases and stands of the flowers, a large 
collection was displayed in the ordinary ex- 
hibition boxes, and here were to be seen many 
excellent blooms. Messrs. G. and A. Clark, 
Limited, Dover, exhibited a very consider- 
able number of Carnations, mostly border 
kinds, in the cut state. Mr. G. Reuthe, Kes- 
ton, Kent, had an interesting display of hardy 
plants, in which the pretty annual Meconop- 
sis heterophylla, with orange flowers, was con- 
spicuous. Lysimachia Henryi, of procumbent 
habit, and having yellow, erect, tubular- 
shaped flowers, was also in this group, while 
the pretty pale blue Campanula Fymosi gave 
many of its erect bells on plants not more 
than 6 inches high. 

The Orchid exhibits were interesting and 
beautiful, if not numerous, Messrs. Sander 
and Sons, St. Albans, displaying in a select 
lot a finely-flowered plant of Vanda ccerulea 
Rex, whose very handsome deep-blue flowers 
were a centre of attraction. The variety—in 
cultivation, at least—is probably unique. 
Dendrobium Sandere is a new and distinct 
species, the large white flowers having a lobed 
or dentated lip, on which internally are set 
rosy-purple lines. The plant received a first- 
class certificate. Small collections of Orchids 
were also shown by Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Enfield, Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., 
Haywards Heath, and Sir Jeremiah Colman. 
Gatton Park, Reigate, whose collection in- 
cluded Sobralia xanthoicuce, x Veitchi, with 
very handsome yellow flowers, and the quaint- 
looking Bulbophyllum grandiflorum. 

Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, were the largest exhibitors of fruit 
on this occasion, the splendid collection of 
Gooseberries, both of cordon-trained plants 
and gathered fruits, being one of the finest 
ever staged, There were in all some 120 
varieties, arranged on the single-dish prin- 
ciple, and backed by splendidly fruited cor- 
don trees; the exhibit was in every respect 
a most admirable one. Fruits of all sizes 





were staged, and in red and green, rough and 
smooth-skinned varieties. There were many 
equally well-suited for dessert or for the mar- 
ket man, the trained cordon trees affording 
an excellent opportunity for comparing the 
relative values of these things. A few of the 
leading sorts staged included Langley Beauty 
(yellow) and Langley Gage (white), both 
medium-sized fruits and each representing 
the highest  fiavour. Other excellent 
sorts included Broom Girl (yellow), Early 
Green, Golden Gem, Hedgehog (green), Yel- 
lowsmith, and Whinham’s Industry, a popu- 
lar red for market use. Leader (yellow), Red 
Warrington, and Gretna Green are also ex- 


| cellent, while the whole of those named may 


be regarded as good from the dessert point of 
view. The double and triple upright-trained 
cordon trees were marvels of cultural shall, 
and merited great praise, and it is no cause 
for wonder that the collection was awarded 
a gold medal. Messrs. King, Coggeshall, 
Essex, sent a collection of culinary Peas. 

A complete list of awards will be found on 
page 466. 





HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 





Outdoor garden.—Persevere with budding 
and layering now that the bark works freely. 
If hot, dry weather sets in, the bark will 
tighten, and we shall either have to water or 
wait for a change in the weather; but dwarf 
Briers can generally be worked by removing 
a little of the surface soil, slipping the bud 
into the soft bark when uncovered. The 
nearer the roots the buds are placed the 
better, as, in planting the Roses, the stock 
can be covered, and the plants will soon be 
on their own roots. Remove all dead or 
faded flowers from Roses, and shorten gross 
shoots, if any. When the strong shoots, after 
being shortened, break into growth, flower- 
buds will appear in the autumn. Liquid- 
manure will be useful now. If mildew ap- 
pears, syringe with a fungicide before it has 
a chance to spread. Dorothy Perkins is very 
bright now as a weeping standard, and arches 
of Crimson Rambler and Félicité-Perpétue 
are very conspicuous now, and are attractive 
whilst they last. The thing to strive for is 
to have a succession of plants equally con- 
spicuous. Clematis Jackmani and Rose 
Aimée Vibert are attractive on screens and 
arches. Many hardy plants require staking 
and tying now. Do not tie anything up in a 
bundle. Arrange the stems loosely, and do 
not make the stakes too conspicuous. Cut- 
tings of all kinds of evergreens will root now 
under glass in the shade if kept reasonably 
moist. It will soon be necessary to begin 
taking cuttings of bedding Pelargoniums. 
They will root in the open air fully exposed, 
in sandy loam two-thirds and one-third leaf- 
mould and sand. made firm, if pots or boxes 
are used. If dibbled into the border, they 
must be potted up before frost comes. Sow 
seeds of the Primula family as soon as ripe. 
Transplant seedling Hollyhocks, Wallflowers, 
and Canterbury Bells, and give water in the 
evening till established. 

Fruit garden.—Continue the summer prun- 
ing of wall and other trained trees. It is 
usual to prune Plums and Cherries first, and 
follow with Pears and Apples. There is 
some advantage in dividing the pruning into 
three periods, with intervals of ten days be- 
tween, pruning the top third first, and then 
the next third, and finish the bottom of the 
trees last. The theory works out in this way: 
Leaving the bottom section of the trees till 
the last, the sap is drawn in that direction, 
and tends to balance the growth. The natu- 
ral tendency of the sap is to flow upwards, 
and, by checking the upward stream, the 
bottom branches get some benefit. During 
the time the pruning is being done, the fruits 
can be thinned if necessary, and, at any rate, 
all deformed fruits should be removed. 
Heavily laden trees can be assisted with 
mulch or water, and, if necessary, the water 
may contain some stimulant. Waterloo and 
other early Peaches and Nectarines will now 
be colouring, and all fruits, if overhung by 
leaves, should be exposed by thrusting the 
leaves on one side. We do not like to cut 
leaves off, but, if much crowded, a leaf or two 
may be reduced in size. Half a leaf will be 
of some use in carrying on the work. Usually 
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there is no necessity for this. Insects have 
been troublesome on the Plums, and there are 
signs of maggots in the Apples where spray- 
ing has been neglected. This should be at- 
tended to promptly, and all fallen Apples 
gathered up and destroyed, and it is specially 
important that grease-bands should be placed 
on the stems of the trees early in the autumn. 
Get on with the planting of new Strawberry- 
beds. For difficult situations the old Straw- 
berry Hericart de Thury is still worth grow- 
ing, as it is very reliable. 

Vegetable garden.—There is yet time to 
sow Cabbages. It is always wise to make two 
sowings in our changeable climate. Some- 
times, when sown as early as is desirable, the 
plants may bolt, but the second lot will come 
right. Plant out Coleworts from 10 inches to 
12 inches apart each way. We usually draw 
drills with the corner of the hoe, and plant 
in the drills. This facilitates watering, and 
the water remains with the plants, and by 
the frequent use of the hoe the drills are 
filled up and the plants are supported. Late 
Broccoli and Walcheren Cauliflower may 
still be planted if the plants are strong and 
have been transplanted ; but it is useless set- 
ting out weakly plants which have been 
starved in the seed-beds. Dust soot over the 
Celery-trenches to keep the Celery-fly away, 
as ib does not like soot, and during the time 
the flies are about the soot dressing should be 
repeated. Early in the morning, when the 
dew is on the foliage, is the best time to use 
the soot. ate Celery may be planted now, 
and, if land is scarce, good heads may be 
cbtained by planting two rows in each trench, 
making the trenches a little wider. Tor 
stewing, the bed system may be adopted with 
advantage. For this purpose the beds or 
trenches may he 6 feet wide, and the rows of 
Celery planted across the trench. As a rule, 
the plants for this work have been altogether 
grown outside, and will be strong and sturdy, 
and not so liable to bolt. The blanching may 
be partly done with paper, and finished just 
before frost comes with ashes or burnt earth. 
Pull up and harvest Onions, Shallots, and 
Garlic. Usually early Cabbages follow 
Onions, and the land will be in good condition 
if a dressing of soot is given and lightly forked 
in. The early Cabbages do best in rather 
firm land. 

Conservatory.—If Abutilons which are 
planted in the borders are pruned into shape 
now, they will break fresly, and flower 
through the winter. Heliotropes and 
Fuchsias treated in the same way will make 
fresh growth, that will flower quite late. 
Streptosolen Jamesoni, planted against a wall 
or pillar, flowers freely now on the young 
weed. Sparmannia africana (African Hemp) 
has some value as a winter-flowering plant, 
though of no value for cutting. The plants 
should be outside now ripening. Cuttings 
rooted in spring will flower the following 
winter in 5-inch and 6-inch pots. They 
should be potted firmly in loam and a little 
leaf-mould. Swainsonia galegifolia alba is 
useful planted in the conservatory, where 
there is room for growth. It has white Pea- 
shaped flowers, which are useful for cutting. 
If Solanums are grown in pots, it is customary 
to start them in heat and push them on 
rapidly till in 5-inch pots, and then gradually 
harden them off to set the fruits, which they 
will do altogether in the open air. Lilium 
lancifolium in several varieties is beautiful 
now, and will last some time in a cool house. 
We used to grow these largely years ago, and 
lave them in succession for a long time by 
keeping some back under a north wall outside. 
Repot Arum Lilies, and stand on a coal-ash 
bed outside. The compost should consist of 
good loam and very old manure—two parts 
of loam to one part of manure. This may 
be toned down by the addition of a little soot, 
sand, and bone-meal. ‘Those who are grow- 
ing Chrysanthernums for exhibition will now 
be selecting the buds. The Japanece incurves 
will wait till next month, as they do not re- 
quire so much time. The second crown-buds 
are usually selected, as they make better 
blooms than the first crowns—not quite so 
large, probably, but of better colour, and 
truer in character. We grow about 1,500 in 
various-sized pots for cutting and other pur- 
poses, as bushes, without much training, 
chiefly late sorts. No more stopping will be 





done now, as late stopping means smaller 
flowers. I am rather in favour of giving a 
rich top-dressing now. ‘The roots work up 
into it, and the plants do not require so much 
liquid-manure, which sometimes, if used to 
excess, sours the soil, and encourages mildew. 
All greenhouse plants, hard-wooded and 
others, if outside, want very careful watering. 
Mischief is often done by treating all plants 
alike. Young and inexperienced people are 
very apt to make mistakes. It should be an 
easy matter to pick out the dry plants in a 
group, and leave those which do not require 
water till they get dry, but careless people 
find this difficult. 

Frame culture.—No one has enough frames 
of a handy size that can easily be moved 
about, as so much can be done with them. 
They are useful in the winter and early 
spring for bringing on Lettuces, Cauliflowers, 
Horn Carrots, Radishes, Potatoes, either 
separately or in combination, and if some- 
thing in the nature of a hot-bed can be placed 
under them, there is no limit to their useful- 
ness, and at this season the greenhouse can be 
filled with Tomatoes, and the young green- 
house or stove plants intended for winter 
decoration can be brought on in the frames. 
Turned with the back to the north, a cool 
frame, with a bottom of coal-ashes, is just the 
place for Cyclamens, Cinerarias, Calceo- 
larias, and winter-flowering Begonias. Young 
greenhouse Ferns, if shaded, will thrive better 
than in a house, and by-and-bye, in the 
middle of September, if the frames are washed 
with soap and warm water, and a suitable 
bed made inside, they can be filled with 
Violets for winter flowering. I used to be 
partial to turf pits, as, when properly con- 
structed—any handy labourer can build the 
walls—and warm coverings used, they could 
be made frost-proof, and did not cost much in 
construction or repairs. I often wish I had 
some of them now, but they occupy space, 
and light movable frames are handier. And 
in country places, where tree-leaves can be 
had for the carting, nearly everything in the 
forcing of vegetables, flowers, and fruit can 
be done with them, and they are ideal places 
for Strawberries, Melons, and Cucumbers. 
And if these beds of fermenting materials are 
placed in blocks and covered with frames, 
with just space enough between the frames to 
move about, the beds will retain their warmth 
much longer. Of course, this can only be 
had in country districts, where leaves are 
plentiful and labour cheap. 

Ei. Hoppay. 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Lixtracts from a Garden Diary. 

August 16th.—Potted the first batch of 
Roman Hyacinths, and plunged them outside 
in ashes. All the Azaleas are now outside 
ripening, the pots partly plunged in ashes 
to keep them steady, as the wind is trouble- 
some at times. Cuttings of many things are 
now being taken and inserted. To my mind, 
Paul Crampel is the best bedding scarlet 
Geranium, and we are making all we can of 
it, and all the old plants will be saved for 
producing cuttings in spring. Sowed various 
annuals. 

August 1?th.—Finished layering Carna- 
tions. Shall keep them moist, to induce 
early rooting. Strawberries are being potted 
for forcing, and new beds are planted and 
several old beds grubbed. Still further 
thinned the young growths of Raspberries. 
Planted a bed of Parsley on a south border, 
where a frame can be placed over it when 
frost is expected. Sowed several kinds of 
Onions, including Ailsa Craig. The ground 
is in good heart, and has been made firm. 
The ground was dressed with soot. 

August 15th.—Put in more cuttings of Hy- 
drangeas. Strong shoots getting a bit firm 
were selected. We strike these in boxes in a 
shady frame, and pot off as soon as rooted. 
Afterwards they will be shifted into 5-inch 
pots, and pretty well all will produce one 
large truss of flowers in the spring. When 
the growths are ripened, they will bear mode- 
rate forcing. Iron filings are mixed with the 
soil to give a blue tint to the flowers. We 
lave produced the same result by using dis- 
solved alum in the water. ; 


August 19th.—Removyed side shoots from | 





Violets intended for winter flowering. For 
flowering outside there is nothing superior to 
the Czar, but for early flowering annual trans- 
planting as necessary, and the land should be 
manured and made rather firm. A mulch of 
short manure between the rows keeps the 
plants fresh and green, and wards off red- 
spider. Looked over beds of Roses to re- 
move faded blossoms. Liquid-manure is 
given frequently now to encourage the 
autumn flowers. Cleared off early Peas, to 
be followed by late Celery. 

August 20th.—Sowed Spinach and Turnips, 
and made a further planting of Tom Thumb 
Savoys 9 inches apart. We like these even 
better than Coleworts. Sowed a selection of 
hardy annuals for spring blooming. They 
transplant well when the beds are cleared in 
the autumn. Opened out the Chrysanthe- 
mums in pots to give more room. Finished 
potting Strawberries for forcing. Cut a lot 
of herbs of various kinds for drying. They 
are tied in rather small bunches, and hung up 
to the rafters in an open shed, where they dry 
slowly, without loss of colour. 

August 2/st.—Sowed seeds of several kinds 
of Schizanthus for flowering in pots. These 
may be grown on slowly into very fine speci- 
mens. A few more seeds will be sown in 
spring for summer flowering. Put in cuttings 
of a collection of Violas or Tufted Pansies. 
Pricked out more Wallflowers. The tops will 
be pinched later to make them bushy. We 
are still putting in cuttings of various things. 
All flower-buds are picked off winter-flowering 
Pelargoniums and Carnations. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Eptror of Garvenine, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, H.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. T'he name and address of the sender are 
required in aildition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as Garpnsine has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue tnumediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—Fuwir examples 
of each subject—not more than four in any one week 
—i.¢., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 








PLANTS. AND FLOWERS. 


Plantains on lawn (F. S. C.).—The only thing 
you can do is to dig them out, but as they are so 
thick, we would advise you to have the lawn dug 
over in the autumn, at the same time clearing out all 
the weeds as you go on and adding a good dressing 
of rotten manure to the soil. Then you can relay 
with fresh turf or wait until the spring and sow 
down with good Grass-seed, not that from a hay- 
loft, which is full of weeds and quite unsuitable. 
You will never do any good with your lawn unless 
you do this, as the soil is evidently very poor. 

Camellias in bad condition (E. W.).—Judging 
from the sediment on the leaf you send, we fear your 
plants have been attacked by scale and mealy-bug, 
two of the worst pests that can trouble the gardener. 
Half-hearted measures are of no avail. Eyery bit of 
the plant’s wood and foliage must be sponged over 
several times with Gishurst compound. Use a brush 
for the hard wood. You must do the work thoroughly, 
working the brush well into the joints and corners 
where the pests are. It would be well, too, to have 
the house thoroughly cleaned down and repainted. 


Liquid-manure from a cow-shed (W. T.).— 
The drainage from a cow-shed or any other building 
in which cattle are kept should be conducted into 
a tank to be ready for use. The liquid should not 
be used fresh from the tank, or serious harm may 
be done. If no rain or other water gets into the 
same tanks, the liquid-manure should be diluted with 
ten parts of clear water. In this condition it may 
be given to Rose-trees or any other plant in fruit or 
flower twice a week, and to a plant exceptionally 
promising in bud or fruit as often as it requires 
watering until the crop is matured. 

Growing Schizanthus (W. S. Riding).—To ob- 
tain large specimens, the Schizanthuses are sown in 
the early autumn, potted off as soon as they can be 
handled, and kept during the winter close to the 
glass in a structure from which frost is just ex- 
cluded. Seed sown in the spring will make useful 
flowering plants for the greenhouse in the summer. 
The one important item in their culture is to keep 
the plants as near to the glass as possible in the 
greenhouse, and allow a free circulation of air 
amongst them. The points of the shoots, too, 
should be pinched out while the plants are still small, 
and again later on, if necessary. In this way good, 
sturdy plants are obtained, which will yield a fine 
display. Pots 6 inches in diameter are large enough 
for the spring-sown plants to flower in. As the pots 
get full of roots an occasional watering with liquid- 
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manure will be of great service. If treated as half- 
hardy annuals, the seed should be sown in heat in 
spring; but if treated as biennials, the seed should 
be sown in August, the plants preserved in the green- 
house till May, and then planted out in rich sandy 
loam. 

Pyrethrums (A. E. Todd).—At the present time 
it is somewhat early ta think of dividing the plants, 
unless, indeed, the new growth made after flowering 
is apparent and you possess frames to give the young 
plants a_ start. Pyrethrums, whether single or 
double, should not be left longer than the third 
flowering without division, if good, healthy examples 
are expected, and the rough-and-ready method of 
dividing the clumps with a spade is nearly as bad as 
not doing it at all. The only good way is to take a 
clump, wash away all soil, shorten the root-fibres to 
about 6 inches in length, and carefully divide the 
clump into a dozen or it may be a score of pieces. 
Now put them into pots of suitable size, place in a 
cold-frame for a month, and plant out at once. If 
you cannot do this, you had better wait to near the 
end of August, when you may divide the plants on 
similar lines, and replant in well prepared soil. The 
Pyrethrum delights in the richest and deepest of 
soils, and during growth should be given an abund- 
ance of root moisture. Because you have many or 
even large plants, do not make the common error of 
planting big clumps in the belief that these are the 
best. It is the young and vigorous plants that pro- 
duce the finest flowers, and a bed of such flowers is 
worth looking at. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Shrubs under trees (S. S.).—In making a selec- 
tion of shrubs for such a purpose it is necessary ls 
know whether the trees are of dense growth, like 
the Evergreen Oak or Beech, under which very few 
plants will thrive, or thin-headed trees, like the False 
Acacia or Ash, under which numerous kinds may be 
grown. As a general rule, most shining-leaved shrubs 
will thrive as under-growth beneath the shade of 
trees, but, in any case, the soil must be well pre- 
pared for them at the outset. If the trees have been 
planted within recent years, and the soil is tolerably 
good, but little preparation is necessary beyond deep 
digging; but if the trees are large and old, then the 
soil will be found over-run with roots and im- 
poverished. In this case fresh soil should be sub- 
stituted (say, from 9 inches to 12 inches deep), and 
in this the shrubs intended for undergrowth should 
be planted. The small shrubs should be vigorous and 
with plenty of roots, and the best time to plant is 
during September and October, allowing the leaves 
that fall from the trees to remain among them 
through the winter. The choice may be made from 
the following list: Common Holly, Berberis Aqui- 
folium or Mahonia, common Box, Oval-leaved Privet, 
Portugal Laurel, Rhododendron ponticum (if no 
chalky matter is in the soil), and Aucubas. All 
these are evergreen, and may be obtained at a cheap 
Tate in nurseries. For very dense shade we have 
found nothing better than the Butcher’s Broom 
(Rusecus aculeatus), with an undergrowth of the 
creeping St. John’s-wort (Hypericum calycinum), Peri- 
winkle, and Ivy. The common English Ivy grows 
naturally in dense shade, but the Irish Ivy has a 
bolder effect. Gaultheria Shallon mey be planted in 
light or peaty moist soil, and a good carpet-like 
growth may be had of Euonymus radicans and its 
variegated form. 

FRUIT. 


Injured Apples and Pears (A. C. T.).—The 
Apples and Pears sent have apparently been gnawed 


by mice. The stunted, cracked Pears are evidently 
the product of trees whose roots have gone too 
deep into poor soil, and the manure given them 


seems not to have reached the roots. 
as a Tule, make ample wood-growth, but produce 
little fruit, and that poor and scrubby. Without 
doubt, the trees need severe root-pruning to cause 
them to form new roots near the surface.’ Were that 
the case, then manure dressings would greatly help 
them. When trees produce wood-growth freely, 
manuring usually serves to make that wood-growth 
all the stronger. When trees are carrying heavy 
crops of fruit, or the season after when recuperat- 
ing after such exertion, then any dressings of manure 
do good service. 3 

Apples from pips (H. P. M. S.).—The trees that 
are raised from pips will not produce the same kinds 
of frujt as those from which the Apples were taken. 
Some may be similar, perhaps; but no reliance ean 
be placed on them, though, at the same time, they 
will be better than Crabs; and it is possible, if the 
Apples were good, that some of the seedlings may 
have superior merits. Seedlings are a long time 
before they bear fruit, and most people who raise 
seedlings take grafts from them, and work them on 
old-established trees; and in this way the time be- 
fore fruiting is much shortened. All the seedlings 
may be used as stocks for grafting other kinds of 
Apples, They are in that condition what are known 
as free stocks, and are used jn English nurseries 
where fruit-trees are carefully grown. February is a 
good month for planting the pips. If you have only 
a few, plant in pots or boxes, and when the plants 
are strong plant in nursery rows in the garden. 


VEGETABLES. 


Iron sulphate as a manure (H. P. M. S.).— 
This is not a manure generally used, and most 
writers on manures either ignore it or question its 
value. The great advocate of iron sulphate for use 
as a manure is Dr. A. B. Griffiths, and the dose he 
applies for farm crops generally is half a ecwt. to the 
acre. Personally, we should not be inclined to spend 
much money on the iron sulphate, but as you have, 
apparently, been convinced that its use is desirable 
on your land, you had better try the amount here 
indicated. 

Turnip Tops (A. B.).—Turnip Tops or Turnip 
Greens are the product of Turnips, and not of 
Swedes. To have them in quantity is an easy 
matter, if you have the ground at disposal for the 
growing of the roots. About the second or third 
week in August sow seed of such varieties as Red 


Such trees will, 






Globe or Matchless on a piece of ground from which 
a crop of Potatoes has been lifted. This should be 
in what gardeners term good heart, so that growth 
may be quick and uninterrupted once the seed germi- 
nates, and if there is any doubt on this point, give it 
a dressing of well-rotted manure, and fork it in prior 
to sowing. As to the area of ground to be sown, 
you must be guided in this matter by the quantity of 
tops you are likely to require. It is in the early 
spring, when under the influence of warmer weather, 
the roots begin to push up young growths from the 
centre of the crowns 
mounting each bulb or root, that the Greens are to 
be had. As fast as these are picked or cut off new 
growths are again produced, until at last they grow 
out of bounds, and have to be either pulled up or 
dug in. The usual way in large establishments is to 
make a good sowing about mid-August, and to lift 
and store all the more serviceable c° the roots in 
November, and to let the remainder stop in the 
ground, to give a crop of Greens in the early spring. 
In some seasons, especially when Kales, etc., winter 
badly, these Turnip Greens are very valuable, parti- 
cularly where a daily demand for green vegetables 
has to be met. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Anvious.—The Schizanthus is an annual, and must 


be raised from seed every year.-—Mrs. Flint.—The | 


eause is, no doubt, poorness of soil, while there are 
also traces of mildew on both specimens you send. 
Give the plants a thorough soaking of water, and 


then the liquid-manure to encourage any. young 
shoots that may be coming. It was a mistake to 


give the liquid-manure without first thoroughly soak- 
ing the soil with clear water.——French Gardening.— 
Your best plan will be to procure a copy of ‘‘ French 
Market Gardening,’ by John Weathers. John 
ray, Albemarle-street, London, W. Price 
Black Currant, Hyde.—Your best plan will be to cut 
them down in the autumn, preserving as much as 
possible of the young wood that springs from the 
base of the 
tainly advise you to pull up the plants and burn 
them, as there is no real remedy for it.——H. Stewart. 
—It is quite impossible for us to advise without see- 
ing your garden, and we should advise that you con- 


sult some local nurseryman.——Enquirer.—Seeing your } 


‘é 


lawn, as you say, ‘is altogether in a very had 
state,’ the only way will be to have it thoroughly 
remade, either laying it down with good turf (if such 
can be had) or, preferably, sowing it down next 
spring.——Alstree.—See article ‘‘ Wasps jn Vinery,”’ 
in our issue of August 29th, 1908, page 379.——E. C.— 
Continually cutting them down will weaken the 
plants, but on no account allow the Thistles to come 
into bloom before dealing with them.——Invalid.— 
You should get a copy of ‘ Alpine Flowers for 
Gardens,’’ in which the whole question of the formation 
of rock gardens and the plants for the same is fully 
dealt with. The price of the book is 10s. 6d., by post 
lis.——Geo. Hl. Rippin.—We know of no cheap book 
dealing with the subject you refer to. ** Alpine 
Flowers for Gardens’’ should, we think, answer your 


purpose.——J. B. Woolnough.—The needles ought to | 
answer well for protection to the roots of the plants 


you mention. The only plant likely to do any good 
is the common Ivy; but, we fear, you will get few 
things to make a good carpet, seeing the ground is 
so overrun with roots as you say. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—W. R. T.—1, Kalmia lati- 
folia; 2, Troprolum speciosum; 3, Common Oleander ; 
4, Ficus repens, very useful for covering back wall of 


a greenhouse.——F.—1, Eryngium alpinum; 2, Malva 
moschata; 8, Lychnis chalcedonica; 4, Campanula 
latifolia.a——T. A.—1, Verbascum nigrum; 2, Stachys 
lanata; 8, Campanula lactiflora; 4, Anomatheca 
cruenta.——N.—1, Coronilla Kmerus; 2, Leycesteria 
formosa; 8, Deutzia crenata’ fl.-pl.; 4, Veronica 
Traversi.——X. Y. Z.—1, Prunella Webbiana; 2, Lysi- 
machia Nummularia aurea; 38, Maiden’s Wreath 
(Francoa ramosa); 4, Polygonum Brunonis.——M. D. 


—1, Alstrceemeria aurantiaca; 2, Campanula persi- 
cifolia alba; 3, Campanula pusilla alba; 4, Lythrum 
Salicaria.——M.—1, Fruiting Duckweed (Nertera de- 


or the rosette of leaves sur- | 


Mur- | 


Qa 
oS,—— | 


plants.——Northwood.—We should cer- | 


cinum; 4, Mock Orange (Philadelphus coronarius).—— 
G.A.C.—1, Polyonum cuspidatum; 2, Agatha cceles- 
tis; 3, Lychnis dioica fi.-pl.; 4, Lilium pomponium. 
——J.H.M.—1, Jew’s Mallow (Kerria japonica fl.-pl.); 
2, Leycesteria formosa; 8, Escallonia macrantha; 4, 
Hypericum calycinum.——A.—1, Marvel of Peru 
(Mirabilis Jalapa); 2, Tradescantia virginica; 3, San- 
tolina incana; 4, Campanula pusilla alba.——D. 7.— 
1, Gnothera Fraseri; 2, Lobelia cardinalis; 3, Statice 
| latifolia; 4, Lychnis chaleedonica.——Mrs. Shirreff.— 
Statice Suworowi, a hardy annual.——Miss D. M.Simms. 
—Spirea japonica (syns. 8. callosa, S. Fortunei).—— 
| De Pontibus.—Willow Herb (Lythrum salicaria).—— 
| L. W. Morley.—Your Rose is, we think, Bouquet d’Or. 


| ——Heswall Rose.—Rose had fallen to pieces,—— 
F. J. Overton.—Plants were very much _ crushed, 
| owing to being sent in an envelope. 1, Geranium 
| ibericum; 2, Potentilla, double form; 3, Send fresh 
piece; 4, Alstroemeria aurantiaca.——W. A. B. M.— 
|The Hard Fern (Blechnum Spicant).——W. S. R.— 


| Clarkia elegans.——Clare.—We are inclined to think 
that an error has been made, and should much like 
to see a good sample of the flowering plants to which 
you refer.——F. C. B.—Rosa cinnamomea.—— W.S. R. 
—Impatiens Sultani. 


Garlic in garden.—Part of the garden I am 
making to my newly-built house consists of a lovely 
copse, nearly an acre in extent. When the spring 
came I found it carpeted all over thickly with Garlic. 
Can you advise me how I ean possibly get rid of it? 
All other spring flowers have no chance against it. 
It is everywhere, and of long-standing, teo, I fear.— 
PAINSWICK. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON AUGUST 8, 1909. 








ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


First-class Certificate. 
Dendrobium Sanderx, from Messrs. Sander and Sons, 


St Albans. 
Award of Merit. 


Cattleya Warcewiczi var. W. Waters Butler, from Mr. 
W. W. Butler. 


Medals for Groups. 
| STLVER FLORA.—Sander and Sons, St. Albans. 
SILVER BANKSIAN.—Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, 


Enfield. 
FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 


Galega Hartlandi, from R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley; Spirza 
venusta magnifica, from Mr. A. Perry, Enfield; Carnation 
Fiery Furnace, from Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath; 
Tunica Saxifraga alba plena, from Messrs. Baker's. Codsall; 
Carnation Jupiter, from Mr. ©. Blick, Warren Nurseries, 
Hayes; Carnation Elizabeth Shiffner, from Mr. James 
Douglas, Edenside, Great Bookham; Carnation King of 
Spain, from Mr. Jas. Douglas; Nymphiea stellata Earl of 
Warwick, from the Earl of Warwick (Gr., Mr. Lister). Dun- 
mow, Essex; Gloxinias (strain), from Messrs. Jas. Veitch 
and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, 8. W. 


Medals. 


SILVER GILT FLORA.—Messrs. Kelway and Son, Lang- 
port, for Gladioli, 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Mr. ©. Blick, for Carnations; 
Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Ltd., Maidstone, for hardy 
plants; Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, for flower- 
ing plants and Ferns; Mr. C. Turner, Slough, for Carnations 
and Spirzeas. 

SILVER FLORA.—Mr. J. Hudson, Gunnersbury House, for 
Water Lilies and water plants; Mr. A. Perry, Enfield, for 
Spirzeas. 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
for cut shrubs, etc.; Mr. Jas. Douglas, Great Bookham, for 
Carnations; Sir D. Gooch, Chelmsford, for Carnations ; 
Messrs, Harkness and Co., Hitchin, for Roses; Mr. G. 
| Reuthe, Keston, for hardy plants. 


FRUIT COMMITTEE. 


Award of Merit. 


Melon Barnet Hill Favourite, from Mr. W. A. Mitchell, 
Wonersh, Guildford. 
Medal. 


| GOLD.—Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, for 
collection of Gooseberries. 








pressa); 2, Veronica Andersoni; 3, Hypericum caly- 
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VEGETABLES. 


WINTER CUCUMBERS. 

Very high temperatures are not necessary for 
)late autumn and winter Cucumbers. What 
‘suits the majority of stove plants agrees 
equally well with Cucumbers, and it is no 
uncommon thing for two or three plants of 
_the latter to be successfully grown at one 
end of a plant stove. During the winter a 
night temperature of about 65 degs. will meet 
the case, an occasional drop to 60 degs. doing 
,no harm. In the daytime an increase of 
5 degs. more or less, according to the weather 
experienced, should take place, a fairly moist 
atmosphere rather than much _ overhead 
syringing, being desirable. 

In any case, or whether the Cucumbers are 
to have a forcing house or houses to them- 
selves, or are to take their chance with a 

‘yariety of other heat-loving plants, the start 
ought to be made with clean, healthy plants. 
| Starvelings, or any kept in small pots long 
/enough for the stems to become hard and the 
‘leaves yellow, are very slow in recovering 
from such a check, while, if either thrips, 
green-fly, or red-spider have taken possession 
of the foliage, this also militates greatly 
against progress. If the seeds are sown sepa- 
rately in 21-inch or slightly larger pots, and 
kept in a frame over a slight hot-bed quite 
clear of other insect-infested plants, there 
is every likelihood of their germinating 
strongly, the plants being clean and healthy 
when wanted for the house. Cleanliness is 
of so much importance in Cucumber culture 
that there should be no half-hearted steps 
taken in cleansing the houses that are to grow 
them. Old soil and hot-bed material should 
be cleared out, woodwork and glass well 
washed, and the walls receive a dressing of 
hot lime-water. Whether the plants shall 
have the benefit of a hot-bed or not should 
depend upon circumstances, and it is open to 
‘the cultivator to grow them either in fairly 
‘large pots or in mounds of soil. If there 
are pits with hot-water pipes in the bottom, 
either fill up with well-prepared heating 
material, or else bridge over with strips of 
wood and slates. The use of heating mate- 
rial saves fire-heat during dull or cold weather 
in August and the early part of September, 
but I have been most successful when this 
kind of bottom-heat was dispensed with, slate- 
covered benches along the fronts of stoves 
and forcing-houses suiting Cucumbers re- 
markably well. The decaying heating mate- 
rial is scarcely a suitable rooting medium for 
winter Cucumbers, the roots thriving best 
when principally confined to 12-inch or 
slightly larger pots. Pots are not needed 
, when a staging is devoted to the plants, but 
may well be used if they have to share the 
Space with a variety of other pot plants. 
“Much depends upon the kind of compost 
used, anything of a close, heavy nature being 
objectionable. What does suit them well is 
'a mixture consisting of three parts of roughly 
_broken-up light fibrous loam, the finer par- 


| 





ticles being rejected, to one made up of 
mortar rubbish and burnt soil. The pots used 
should be about three parts filled with soil, 
while, if mounds are formed in preference, 
let these be about 3 feet apart, and each con- 
sist of about one peck of compost. It is not 
a great heap of soil that Cucumbers want or 
should have at one time, frequent additions 
better suiting them. Planting in a great mass 
of soil has been the cause of an early break- 
down of plants during the summer, and 
proves even more quickly fatal during the 
autumn and winter months. No matter how 
well the plants may be attended to, if the root 
action is defective it is not much of a crop 
that will be produced. 

Healthy growing plants being duly put out 
in the mounds or pots, as the case may be, 
these must be kept growing strongly, and 
this will not happen if the soil about the 
roots is allowed to become very dry. Care- 
fully support with stakes, remove side shoots 
up to the roof-trellis, but do not pinch out 
the point either before or after the trellis is 
reached unless it is caught or scalded by 
strong sunshine, in which case another lower 
shoot must take its place. Continue the 
leading shoot straight up the trellis till the 
limit is reached or exhaustion takes place, 
and lay in a sufficiency of the side shoots 
right and left to thinly clothe the roof. If 
successional plants are coming on, fruit the 
earliest to their utmost capacity at once, and 
throw them away directly they break down. 
The laterals never fail to show fruit, and by 
stopping these at the second or third joint, 
and allowing them to bear all the way up 
the roof, it is surprising what a number of 
good Cucumbers a plant will quickly produce. 
If it is desirable that the plants remain as 
long as possible in a productive state, then 
the cropping must be light at the outset, 
or there will be a failure before December. 
Better be content with three or four good 
fruits on a plant at one time than attempt to 
grow double that number imperfectly, with 
the certainty of an early collapse owing to 
over-cropping. If the plants continue in a 
healthy growing state after having produced 
a dozen or more fruits, thin out the young 
shoots, train those reserved thinly on the 
trellis, and stop beyond the second fruiting- 
joint. If red-spider starts on the older 
leaves, dredge these at once with flowers of 
sulphur. Thrips, green and black-fly should 
be kept down by means of diluted tobacco- 
water. It is a mistake to be constantly 
applying liquid-manure, especially if this is 
of a nature that will clog the soil. All that 
is really needed to keep the plants growing 
strongly and bearing well is to top-dress every 
week or ten days with a mixture of equal 
parts of roughly broken-up fibrous loam and 
good flaky horse stable-manure. A heap of 
this should be either kept in the house or 
ready mixed in a shed, warming it in the 
latter case prior to using it in November and 
December. As fast as the white roots show 
on the surface, cover them with the loam and 
manure, piling it round the stems and heap- 





ing it gradually several inches above the pots 
when these are used. Enough clear water 
should be used to keep the soil uniformly 
moist, and this, coupled with a moist atmos- 
phere and fairly brisk heat, will sustain the 
plants surprisingly well. 

Telegraph is one of the very best varieties 
for late autumn and winter culture. G. 


AUTUMN-SOWN ONIONS. 


WHEN well cared for, autumn-sown Onions 
are a very useful crop, as they commence to 





come in, or at least are large enough for use, 


during the spring if varieties suitable for the 
purpose are selected. They also form the 
main crop for summer use, and are valuable 
far into the autumn when well ripened and 
stored. By the spring months the main crop 
of stored Onions will be over, and if prepara- 
tion is not made now, or at least from now 
until the end of the month, or according to 
the district, Onions will be lacking when 
they are really required for daily use, In- 
deed, where the main spring sowing partially 


fails through unforeseen circumstances, such _ 


as from the depredations of the Onion- 
maggot, mildew, or, indeed, very late ripen- 
ing, it is essential that autumn-raised Onions 
should not be overlooked as a means of keep- 
ing up the supply. Occasionally one hears 
of failures through frost during the late win- 
ter or early spring months, but such losses 
rarely occur. I think the failure of autumn- 
sown Onions may fairly be attributed to too 
early sowing, coupled with a loose soil, these 
being just the conditions to favour a stronger 
and earlier growth than is necessary for their 
successfully combating severe or prolonged 
frosts when these happen to be of undue 
severity. 

What is needed for their successful growth 
is a well-drained soil. The soil should also 
be in a fertile and well pulverised condition. 
It will be noticed that a rather gritty soil 
makes the best seed-bed, and on stiff clay 
land it will be found very advantageous to 
add some other matter to assist in getting 
the soil into this condition. Coarse sand, 
burned refuse, and such-like material are the 
best, and more likely to favour a successful 
growth. Another source of failure with these 
autumn-raised Onions in private gardens is on 
account of the seed-bed not being in a suffi- 
ciently exposed position. Very often it is in 
close proximity to trees, and as the leaves 
from these fall, they blow amongst the Onions 
and smother them up. Autumn-raised Onions 
follow well on land recently cleared of early 
Potatoes or Cauliflowers, and if the soil had 
been well prepared for these crops, as re- 
gards manuring, very little assistance will be 
needed in this respect. It must not be in- 
ferred, however, that pcor soil will give 
equally good results, and if there should be 
the least idea of the soil wanting in fertility, 
then ought the site to receive a dressing of 
well-rotted manure. In either case, whether 
the soil requires manuring or not, a dressing 
of sifted burned refuse and soot should be 


applied direct to the surface previous to level- - 
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ling doWn and drawing out the drills. The 
soil must be equally trodden over so as to 
form a firm surface, this being preferable to 
rolling. The seeds, if sown thinly, will ger- 
minate evenly, and the seedlings will not re- 
quire thinning in the least until fresh growth 
starts in the spring. Surface-hoeing must 
take place directly the young Onions are 
visible, this keeping down weeds. When 
kept clean, the air circulates freely among 
them, and a slight surface-stirring will impart 
a healthy growth, and such as will withstand 
frost. Different districts have certain times 
for sowing, and what would be early in one 
district would be quite late enough for 
another, and vice versd. In the northern dis- 
tricts the first week in August is none too 
early, and in the south from the middle to the 
third week. In either case this will give 
time for the seedlings to appear well above 
the soil before the wet days of autumn are 
upon us. 








THE CULTIVATION OF WATERCRESS. 
For the past five or six years the cultivation 
of Watercress (Nasturtium officinale) cannot 
be regarded as having been very remunera- 
tive; nevertheless, it continues to be grown 
extensively in many districts in the South 
of England ; and, being in demand as a salad 
at all times, provides employment for both 
men and women throughout the year, except- 
ing two or three months in summer when 
the plants are flowering and producing seed. 
The industry suffered somewhat consider- 
ably some years ago by plants being grown in 
water contaminated by sewage, and in pools 
more or less in a state of stagnation; of 
late years, however, such beds as these have 
almost disappeared, and it can safely be 
said that Watercress is‘now cultivated undor 
mest perfect hygienic conditions. _ Water- 
cress is a hardy perennial, found growing 
wild in streams and ditches, and is a native 
of Britain. Under cultivation it cannot be 
equalled as a salad, and, apart from its appe- 
tising and refreshing flavour, it possesses im- 
portant medicinal and health-giving  pro- 
perties, which deserve to be better known 
and appreciated among all classes of society. 
The plant contains sulphur in various forms, 
and is rich in mineral matter. Like mustard, 
it contains an aromatic oil to which it owes 
its pungent taste, and to some extent its 
medicinal value. 

VARIETIES.—There are several varieties of 
Watercress, but the two most common are 
Brown-leaved or Winter Cress, and_ the 
Green-leaved or Summer Cress. The former 
variety is most in demand, and its cultiva- 
tion is principally restricted to running 
water. It must not, however, be confused 
with the wild type, which has much larger 
Jeaves, and is inferior in quality, and less 
prolific. The Green variety is usually asso- 
ciated with still water, wherein the use of 
manures stimulates its growth and increases 
its yield for cutting. Cases of typhoid have, 
however, been’ traced to this particular 
variety when grown in polluted water, a 
danger which never occurs with the Brown- 
leayed variety. The majority of districts in 
which Watercress is now grown are favoured 
with a supply of pure fresh water from 
springs, usually having their origin in the 
chalk formation. The temperature of these 
springs does not generally vary much from 
50 degs. Fahr., and extremes of heat and 
cold are thus guarded against. Some water, 
having a higher temperature, and probably 
containing different mineral ingredients from 
others, is favourable to the production of 
early crops. The further the beds are from 
the source of the spring, the less productive 
they become, as the plants suffer from the 
variation of temperature, which gives the 
older foliage a yellow and sickly appearance, 
On the other hand, water having too high a 
lemperature encourages the production of 
puny and discoloured plants. In selecting a 
locality for the formation of beds, it is neces- 
sary to consider carefully the distance from 
a railway station and the facilities offered 
for quick transit at moderate rates. If the 
area under cultivation is small and situated 
several miles from a station or convenient 
market, the cost of carriage may be prohibi- 
tive. Much of the success of Watercress 
growing depends on the soil. Beds having a 
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bottom composed of grayelly loam are to be 
preferred to any others, as a firm bottom 
enables the workers to move more freely 
through the water, and the roots are also 
kept well nourished. Chalk is another suit- 
able bottom when covered lightly with loam, 
so as to afford a medium wherein the plants 
may root. Loose sandy loam, pure clay, and 
peaty soils are to be avoided, as they cause 
much additional expenditure in keeping in 
order. Sand and peat bottoms usually re- 
quire making up with chaik, as a means of 
preventing ‘the downward filtration of the 
water. Hxcellent beds are, however, to be 
found overlying peat, but they are less re- 
munerative to the owners than those with a 
gravel bottom. 

FORMATION OF BEDS.—No definite rules 
-an be laid down with reference to the depth, 
length, breadth, and general form of the 
beds; the depth will depend on the level of 
the springs, which in many instances are 
close to the surface. Beds are better slightly 
sloped, so that the water may force its way 
more freely through the foliage, yet with- 
out in any way disturbing the soil beneath. 
Where the stream assumes a considerable 
breadth, it is found necessary to construct 
gangways composed of fibrous turf, chalk, 
boards, or some other suitable material. In 
many cases if is necessary to dam sections 
of the stream in order to hold back the water, 
thereby affording facilities for cleaning out 
and repairing the beds, and, if need be, for 
submerging the plants during periods of hard 
frost, which would otherwise do considerable 
damage to the young foliage, and arrest the 
growth of the plants. 

PROPAGATION.—The general method of 
propagation is by division of the plants, and 
is usually commenced between hay-making 
and harvest, and continued until the end of 


October. The top of the plant is pinched, 
or cut out, the length of the cutting or 


divided portion generally averaging one foot, 
but varying according to the depth of the 
water, Many growers use some of the 
smaller streams, and particularly those 
which are somewhat isolated from the prin- 
cipal beds, for the purpose of growing stocks 
for planting; they maintain that by adopt- 
ing this practice they are able to obtain 
plants of a more robust constitution and 
cleaner than those from old beds, The green 
or summer variety of Cress is usually self- 
seeded ; or seed that has been saved is simply 
broadcasted in the mud. The beds should be 
thoroughly cleaned out and replanted each 
season. This operation is a considerabhe 
item in the cost of cultivation, as all the 
spent soil, mud, ete., together with the roots, 
should be removed, and the bed thoroughly 
flushed with fresh water before replanting is 
commenced, Like other cultivated plants, 
Cress requires good, wholesome soil, which 
should be well aérated and exposed to the 
sun in preparation. Some growers prefer to 
plant the bed by laying the young plants in 
rows across the beds, pressing the cut. ends 
into the soil or fixing them in position by 
means of stones. When the whole work is 
completed the water is admitted very gradu- 
ally so as not to displace any of the plants. 
The more common practice, however, is to 
drop the plants into the water at regular 
distances after the beds have been recharged 
with water. 

GATHERING AND BuNncntna.—As with all 
perishable goods, the question of marketing 
is an all-important one, and demands strict 
attention to detail. One acre of beds will 
usually keep three men employed throughout 
the cutting season, the number being re- 
duced to one man for the winter months. 
A good man, well up to his work, will cut as 
many as 100 dozen bunches per day ; for this 
and other operations performed in the water 
the men are provided with watertight boots, 
which must be of good quality, and may cost 
from £2 10s. to £3 per pair. Should the 
bottom of the beds be boggy, it will be found 
necessary for the men to stand on boards 
placed under the water and over the Cress 
which has already been cut. The bunching 
and tying are generally done by women, who 
receive on an average 1d. per dozen bunches, 
a good hand being able to earn from 15s. to 
18s. per week. In gathering, it is important 
to select the stems or shoots that are most 
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forward in growth; thus it is not always ad- 
visable to pay gatherers by piece work ; 
growers usually know their men, and a re- 
liable man may receive 25s. per week during 
the season, and 18s. to £1 during the winter, 
By selecting only the stronger growths and 
leaving the weaker ones, the beds will be 
ready for cutting again in a much shorter 
time. Growers with a reputation at stake 
always make a point of washing their Cress 
before bunching. 

CONVEYANCE TO MARKET.—Much of the 
Cress which is consigned to towns in the 
North of England is sent by passenger train; 
whereas the general consignments for the 
London markets are conveyed by goods train. 
The packages used are either flats, which 
hold on an average eighteen dozen bunches ; 
or two-bushel hampers, capable of holding 
from thirty to thirty-six dozen bunches in 
cold weather, and about twenty-four dozen 
when the weather is warm. The hollow pack- 
ing in warm weather admits air, thereby pre- 
venting heating, which readily destroys the 
colour and freshness of the foliage ; not in- 
frequently a small block of ice is placed in 
the centre of the basket, and this has a good 
effect. Of recent years large quantities have 
been sent to market loose in packages of two 
to four stones each, being usually conveyed 
direct to the northern markets by the mid- 
night mail trains. These consignments are 
usually sold on commission. Th2 gross prices 
vary from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per stone. In 
the majority of cases the salesmen supply 
the baskets and pay carriage, but many of the 
oldest growers still use their own baskets, 
which are branded with their name or trade 


mark, this being a guarantee of quality. 
These consignments are delivered carriage 


paid, while the agents deduct their commis- 
sion, and pay carriage on returned empties. 

PRICES OBTAINED.—Early supplies from 
February to March will give an average re- 
turn of 6d. per dozen bunches; from then 
on to the first week in June the average may 
be taken at 4d. A very fair average for the 
season may be taken at from 25s. to 30s. per 
100 dozen bunches, after deducting carriage, 
salesmen’s commission, and sundry incidental 
expenses. 

RENTAL AND COST OF BEDS.—The question 
of rental and cost of maintaining Watercress 
beds must be viewed from a broad stand- 
point, and the rents of late years will not 
compare with those paid previous to 1897, 
when Watercress growing was undoubtedly a 
prosperous industry. Some of the early beds 
are now rented at £80 per acre, while others 
ean be had for £15 and less. The original 
cost of formation of many of these beds was 
considerable, as much as £100 per acre being 
expended upon them, according to the 
amount of earth to be excavated. If plants 
are to be purchased, these may cost as much 
as £10 per ton, and usually two tons are re- 
quired to plant ene acre. Where springs 
are numerous, the surrounding ground can 
soon be made adaptable to them at a small 
cost, and at the present time it is question- 
able if it would ever pay to lay out money in 
the preparation of new beds on the lines 
mentioned above. 

PEsts.—In common with all other cultivated 
plants, Watercress is subject to numerous 
enemies in the form of animal and plant life, 
ef which the following are most frequently 
met with. The fresh water shrimp (Gam- 
marus fluviatilis) attacks the young shoots, 
thereby doing a considerable amount of 
harm; it can, however, be kept in check by 
the use of quicklime, which is supplied to 
the incoming water, and therefore in no way 
harms the plants. The water-beetle (Dytis- 
cus marginalis) is a common and voracious 
oecupant of most Cress beds, but it is very 
doubtful if it does any real harm. The Cad- 
dis-worms (Laimnephilus flayicornis) find @ 
home in many beds, and are never in water 
that is contaminated. When a bed becomes 
badly infested, it is found best to clear it of 
plants in the autumn, and drain out the 
water for several weeks; when the bed is 
again flooded the worms will float to the sur- 
face, and can then be drained into the storm 
or surplus water. TFresh-water snails in their 
various stages of development are also @ 
source of trouble and annoyance to the 
grower. The turnip-fly (Phyllotreta nemo- 
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rum) does not confine its ravages to seedling 
Turnips, but, in addition, does consider -able 
damage to Cress beds, 
the crops are badly nourished, and when the 
banks are infested with weeds of the Cab- 
bage tribe, whereon the flies find shelter and 
food, until such time as the Cress affords an 
opportunity for attack. The abundance and 
variety of weeds to be found in Watercress 
heds are to some extent regulated by the in- 
dustry and cleanliness of the cultivator. The 
most troublesome ‘of all are the several 
species of Lemna, particularly Lemna minor, 
the lesser Duckweed, which can only be kept 
in check by submerging the Cress and float- 
ing them off the surface. Other plants which 


eause trouble are Pondweeds, Frogbit, Pro- 
ecumbent Apium, Water Starwort, Brook- 


more especially when | 
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ROSES. 


ROSE LUDWIG WINTER 
(LEA-SCENTED). 

1 AM inclined to think M, 
advertise his novelties sufficiently to make 
them popular. I have known several in- 
stances where his Roses have almost been lost 
to our qnelish Rose gardens, if not to those 
abroad, simply because their real merits have 
not been sufficiently demonstrated. He has 
given us a grand race of hardy, vigorcus Teas, 
and Ludwig Winter, here figured, is one of 
those. The colour of the flowers is a sort of 
silvery-rese within, and dark coppery-rose on 
the exterior of the petals. The blooms, of 
good size, but of somewhat 


Nabonnand does not 





irregular form, 


° 








Beautiful as they are in the 
equally ped when cut. 
said in favour of 
Perpetuals, they 
large clusters of 


garden, they are 
Whatever may be 
the large blooms of Hybrid 
are not to be compared to 
Ramblers for filling vases, 


ete. During the season I have seen several 
tables at flower shows done with sprays of 


various-coloured Ramblers with good effect. 
[ have been charmed with sprays “of Dorothy 
Perkins in vases in my room during the past 
week. <A large bowl of this, with its own 
foliage and a few young shoots amongst them, 


was “lovely, their enduring nature. adding 
much to their value. Clustera of this kind, 


with sprays of white Polyantha, Little Pet, 
etc., make a fine mixture. - Another merit at- 
tending this type of Rose is the length of 
shoot they may be eut with, which makes them 





lime, and Water Thyme. The cultivator of | 
the green-leaved Cress has usually a larger 

variety of weeds to contend with 
growers of the brown-leaved variety, as 
the former case many semi-aquatic weeds are 
distributed by birds, and soon germinate on 
the surface soil. There appear to be 
goid diseases to which Watercress falls a 
prey, although growers speak of the verdi- 
gris disease; this, however, appears from 
careful observation to be nothing but a dis- 
coloration or decay of the foliage due to its 
contact with the excrement of waterfowl. 

J. NEWSHAM, 
of Agriculture. 
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Rose Ludwig Winter, 


are produced on fine stiff stems. It was in- 


that if we 
variety of single-flowered Tea and Hybrid 
Tea Roses, we should use the double-flowered 
|}sorts more as seed parents This seems 
rather paradoxical, but so it is, and I daresay 
hybridisers would bear me out in this. 

, Rosa. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Rambler Roses for cutting.—Every lover 
of the open-air garden welcomed the intro- 
duction of the Ramblers, which may now be 
'seen in almost every garden of any size 





troduced in 1905, and was reputedly raised 
from Christine de Noué crossed with Som- 
breuil. I have raised some very pretty seed 
lings from this variety, but they do not equal | 
the parent, most of them being single- 
flowered. I believe—in fact, I have proved | 


desire to produce a greater | 





valuable for filling large vases, etc. In this 
way the buds keep expanding if the water is 
changed. Some now before me have been 
cut six days, and are still good. Large masses 
of one colour are better than mixing many 
colours together.—J. C. F. C. 

Rose Blairii No. 2.—This old Rose is still 
one of the best of its colour for pillars, 
arches, and as tall standards. The pale blush 
is not found in exactly the same shade else- 
where among Roses, while the habit of the 
plant, and its exceptionally free-blooming 
qualities early in the summer, together with 
its sweet perfume, will always make it wel- 
come, even among the many new varieties of 
merit that are constantly being introduced. 
One of the most effective ways of growing 
Blairit No. 2 tall standard upon the 


2 is 
lawn or by the sides of drives. The long 


as a 


' growths ean be bent in the form of an arch 
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about the end of August. 
time we find that lateral shoots will not start 
before the following spring, and when the 
whole length of the reds is simplv covered 
with blossoms and _ deep-coloured foliage 
there are few prettier features. It may be 
well to give a warning anent the pruning away 
of any long rods. Because these have not 
borne blossoms this summer or autumn, they 
must not be considered useless. They are, in 
fact, the most valuable wood, and while others 
may be cut out, we should not even shorten 
these. Blairii No, 2 is one of the hybrids 


between China and Bourbon ; it is very large | 
and double, but, like the rest of this section, | are they particular as to what they would 


it, unfortunately, only blooms once in the 
year, and is one of the section called ‘‘sum- 
mer Roses.’’ 

Book on Roses.—Can you recommend me a Rose 
book, not too expensive, and of recent publication? 
I like your paper immensely, but am afraid I do not 
always keep things as I intend to. I am looking for 
a list of Roses which flower a second time. I send 
your paper to a son of mine who is farming in 
Canada, so I lose some hints in that way. I am, 
and have been for long enough, much interested in 
Roses. Rose-growers used to be against shortening 
the shoot on which the bud: was placed. What is 
your opinion?—G. F. P 

[A good recent book upon Roses is one by 
the Rev. Joseph Pemberton (Messrs. Long- 
mans, Green, and Co.). There are numbers 
of Roses that blossom a second time, the best 
of which can be selected from Tea-scented 
and Hybrid Tea classes. A dozen grand 
sorts of each class are:—TZea-scented: G. 
Nabonnand, Peace, Marie Van Houtte, Mme. 
Hoste, Anna Ollivier, Lady Roberts, Com- 
tesse Festetics Hamilton, Mme. Jean Dupuy, 
Harry Kirk, Nelly Johnstone, Albert Stop- 
ford, Betty Berkeley. Hybrid Teas: Betty, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay; Mme. Leon Pain, 
Mme. Ravary, Prince de Bulgarie, 
General MacArthur, Mme. Edmee Metz, 
Pharisaer, Richmond, Dorothy Page Roberts, 
Edu Meyer, Gustav Grunerwald. It is not 
advisable to cut back the Brier shoot that is 
budded before next February. We even 
allow the suckers and other growths that 
break out up the stem to remain on until 
autumn, as their presence is an aid to the 
Brier making good roots, which tells much 
in favour of the Rose-tree next year. ] 


Rose-bed.—I intend taking up the Roses in a 
round bed, about 9 feet diameter, in the autumn, 
and replanting with new Hybrid Teas. 1 shall have 
it trenched and well manured with well-rotted horse- 
manure, and would be obliged by your advice as to 
anything else to add. JI thought about 20 Ibs. 3-inch 
bones, and perhaps a bushel of lime (as it has had no 
lime. for forty years to my own knowledge) would be 
good, and perhaps a little vaporite to make it lively 
for the grubs.’ I shall get some good ‘loam to go 
next the roots of the Roses. Is this right?— 
INVALID. : 

[Your proposed plan of preparing the bed 
is excellent, and should certainly give you 
good results next summer. We think the 
addition of lime a very wise arrangement, but 
should think half a bushel would be ample. 
You can apply a further quantity another 
season as a surface dressing. The vapcrite 
should act very beneficially if you are much 
troubled with grubs. We should adyise you 
to prepare a nice mixture to put about the 


rcots of the Roses when you plant them. | 


Make it up as follows: Sifted loam, leaf-soil, 
well-rotted manure rubbed through a half- 
inch sieve, powdered charcoal, and _ bone- 
meal; equal parts of the three first and half 
a part each of the two latter. Well mix, and 
give each plant a good shoyelful. It will well 
repay you to take this amount of trouble, 
and if you take up the Roses every four or 
five years, trim their roots over, and replant 
in a similar manner, you will find they will 
respond to such treatment in a most grati- 
fying manner. Standard Roses especially 
demand such transplanting. When you plant 
the Roses, dip their roots first in a bucket of 
water or in some thin mud, and be careful 
the plants do not lie about with their roots 
exposed to wind or sun. - Tread the soil very 
firmly about the roots, and choose a fine day 
for the work. Better wait for this than plant 
when the ground is wet and sticky.] 








Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s. 


If done at this | 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

CUTTING FLOWERS.—The recent notes from 

Swanswick regarding cutting flowers are ap- 

preciated by me as much as it is possible 

for anyone to do. There are some people 


| who seem to think that flowers are provided 


for cutting alone, and they would think little 
of despoiling a garden for the sake of having 
a bunch of flowers to carry with them. Nor 


have. They would take without the slightest 


| compunction the ‘‘one ewe lamb’’ in the 
shape of the solitary flower of a new and | 


scarce plant, and they would never appre 
ciate the sacrifice made by its owner. Now, 
to the true lover of flowers there is, I opine, 
nothing so pleasant as to see the plants 
growing and bearing their flowers. The 
cutters of flowers too often take refuge under 
the plea that plants bloom better if flowers 
are cut. They have -heard that some plants 
give a succession of blooms if the first are 
taken off, and they do not hesitate to apply 
this doctrine in the case of all, never think- 
ing that the owner of the garden may know 
better, I am writing rather feelingly upon 
this subject, as one is too frequently thought 
churlish because one will not give a caller 
a bunch of flowers at a time when there are 
few things suitable to cut without destroy- 
ing the beauty of the garden. Some would 
think nothing of cutting a bunch of Gladioli, 
forgetting, or not wanting to remember, that 
no second bloom will follow, and they con- 
sider that even the most enthusiastic lover 
of his garden and its flowers should do the 
same. No! I like cut flowers well enough, 
but I prefer to see them in growth, especially 
when there are not enough to take into the 
house without making the garden bare. For 
those who need many flowers for the house 
there is always the reserve garden, if there 
is room for one. I can at most seasons cut 
a good many flowers without their being 
missed, but it was not always so, and I have 
a fellow-feeling for all who have few things 
to spare to fill the voracious maw of some 
caller who wants a flower, and who looks 
upon the garden as a florist’s shop where 
flowers could be had free at any time. 
RAMPAGIOUS PERENNIALS.—There is no 


| term more applicable to some flowers than 


‘“‘rampagious,’ and they may generally be 
divided into two classes. The first of these, 
I consider, are those which spread very 
quickly overhead and make great fountains 
or masses of growth, not only covering finer 
flowers, but eventually murdering them. 
They give a great deal of trouble unless they 
are kept well cut back, and are most unsuit- 
able for the small garden unless well away 
from the best plants. Some of them are so 
pretty or make such masses of bloom that 
we must forgive them, and do our best to 
keep them in bounds. For example, the 
double and single Arabises are worth keep- 
ing, although some people profess to despise 
them because they are ‘‘common.’’ ‘The 
same may be said of Cerastiums and a num- 
ber of others which will occur to many. I 
find that cutting these well back with a pair 
of stout scissors or the garden shears will 
keep them in bounds as a ‘rule, and that 
they are, indeed, all the better themselves 
of the cutting back, while this gives their 
neighbours a better chance to grow. Some 
of these rampagious perennials of this class 
grow bare in the centre if they are not 
clipped back almost annually, and, conse- 
quently, they are usually much improved by 
the process. Another section consists of a 
most annoying kind—those which spread 
freely at the roots and which, if left alone, 
soon injure their neighbours, their powers 
of growth being generally more aggressive 
than those of the less rampant growers of 
the border. Among the. greatest offenders 
are some of the perennial Sunflowers, espe- 
cially of the class of Helianthus rigidus, 
beautiful though some of these are. Miss 
Mellish, one of the most useful of all, isagreat 
offender in this respect, and sends outgrowths 
all round about.. The. Cactus - flowered 
one, Helianthus Daniel Dewar, is another, 





and the pretty H. decapetalus is not free 
from this fault. They may be partly kept 
in check by pulling up the side growths as 
they appear, but this has the defect of only 
leaving the older and more effete stems to 
remain, with the result that the flowers they 
produce are not so good. I, therefore, find 
that it is best to take a few of these new 
growths off in autumn or spring to form 
fresh groups. Another rather troublesome 
set is that which sends out overground run- 
ners, after the fashion of the Strawberry, 
These want looking after or they will root 
into good neighbour flowers and do them 
some injury. In fact, all these rampagious 
perennials require constant watching, and, 
as they cannot well be done without, they 
should be carefully planted at first where 
they will interfere as little as possible with 
choice plants, and where they will not be 
forgotten when the time for keeping them 
within bounds comes round. 

LINARIA REPENS.—This reminds me that 
a pretty Linaria or Toadflax, which was 
pushed by the nurserymen as resembling a 
Lily of the Valley in its beauty and its 
flowers, is one of the greatest offenders we 
have. The particular variety represented as 
being so good is Linaria repens alba. As a 
rule, all the plants with the name repens 
attached should be watched—at least, that is 
what I am learning—and our Toadflax is 
among the number. It is not so much that it 
is repens, or ‘‘creeping’’ above ground as 
below it, and it has a most ingratiating way 
of sending its growths through a bed or 
border and of coming up among other 
plants (and even through them), so that there 
is little chance of ever exterminating it. I 
do not say that nobody should grow it, but I 
maintain that it should have for itself some 
odd corner where it can be kept in bounds 
and where it will not do injury to other and 
better plants. 

AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 





ANNUALS AT KEW. 


For the last two or three seasons a very in- 
teresting collection of the lower-growing 
annuals has been grown in the border under 
what is termed the Duchess wall, situated 
near the private houses at the end of the her- 
baceous ground. Owing to the dull, wet 
summer, the display is not the equal of that 
of a year ago; still, the entire border is suffi- 
ciently attractive to show the great value of 
many annuals for maintaining a display of 
flowers in the garden during the summer 
months. The following are particularly note- 
worthy :— 

Antirrhinum, dwarf, an exceedingly free- 
flowering form, with various-coloured blos- 
soms, some of them being particularly bright 
and effective ; Brachycome iberidifolia (Swan 
River Daisy), a slender-growing plant, with 
narrow leaves and a profusion of Daisy-like 
flowers, in colour deep bluish-mauve, with a 
dark centre ; Candytuft Little Prince, a dwarf 
form, with very large pure white flowers ; 
Dianthus chinensis, a beautiful and varied 
collectaon ; Erysimum Golden Gem, a bright 
yellow form; Eschscholtzias in variety, 
which, though they show the effect of the dull, 
wet weather more than many things, are still 
very beautiful when the sun shines ; Godetias, 
more inclined to leaf than flower, but pro- 
mising a display later on. Emilia flammea, 
known more generally as Cacalia flammea, 
has closely-packed flowers somewhat like 
those of the double red Hawkweed, 
and bright scarlet in colour. Larkspurs are 
represented by some particularly good dwarf 
varieties, with very distinctly coloured -blos- 
soms ; Mesembryanthemum tricolor is flower- 
ing with more freedom than might be antici- 
pated, as the plants are plentifully sprinkled 
with their bright-coloured blossoms. Portu- 
lacas, however, need more sun for their de- 
velopment. Rhodanthe Manglesi; and its 
white variety (alba) are beautiful either in 
the open border or in the greenhouse ; Neme- 
sia strumosa serves to show the great varia- 
bility that now exists in the colour of the 
flowers of this beautiful annual; dwarf Nas- 
turtiums would flower with more freedom in 
poorer soil. Statice Suworowi is a quaint yet 


attractive member of the Statice family, with 
long spikes of bright rose-coloured blossoms. 
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Lychnis Lobel’s Red is a bright-coloured free- 
flowering member of the Catchfly family; 
Silene Bonnetti, dwarf, rose, forms a dense 
mass, 6 inches or so in height, of rich, rose- 
coloured blossoms; Phlox Drummondi, with 
its different-coloured flowers, is an invalu- 
able annual, and so is the brilliant scarlet- 
flowered Linum 
not be omitted from any list of garden an- 
nuals, however choice. 

Beside the above, there is, of course, 
plenty of other annuals scattered through the 
gardens, even Sweet Peas having their share 
of attention. A comparatively new annual, 


that must on no account be passed over, is | 


Dimorphotheca aurantiaca, of which there is 
a round bed in the herbaceous ground. This, 
which reaches a height of about 18 inches, 
has a profusion of orange-apricot flowers, with 
a dark disc. X. 





A CLEVERLY CONTRIVED ROCK 
GARDEN. 


In too many gardens the most, is not made of 
the position and the natural arrangement of 


few inches into the soil at the foot and into 


that on the slope itself, making the earth | or for outdoor culture only. 


quite firm about the stones to prevent them 
from moving when trodden upen, as it is 
sometimes necessary to do. If small stones 
have to be used, they should be laid so that 


; { | the surface water will penetrate to the roots 
grandiflorum, which must | 


of the flowers planted among them, and the 
large ones also should be laid with a batter 


or ‘“‘lean-back’’ to make them firm and_ to 
prevent them from being disturbed by 
frosts. 


At the upper end of the large stones, or 
on the top terrace, the smaller, free-growing 
plants, such as  Aubrietias, 
spring Phloxes, Arabises, Alyssums, Aren- 
arias, Geraniums, Erodiums, Mossy Saxi- 
frages, and such flowers may be planted, and 
these will in course of time cover the stones 
with verdure and flower. Such a bank may 
be of any height. Treated in this way or 
with a rough wall built against it, the effect 
will in time be delightful indeed. 

Should the owner prefer the choicer 
alpines to the more free-growing things, the 


Cerastiums, | 





double or single Violets intended for frames 
Ground for 
Violets must be of good quality, well prepared 
by trenching or deep digging, and should also 
receive a fairly liberal addition of decayed 
manure, and, if possible, some leaf-mould. 
Stable-manure, or that. which has been em- 
ployed for Mushroom-beds, is the best for 
heavy soil; decayed cow-manure suits light 
land. It is, however, best to manure and 
dig up the beds in winter, so that frost pul- 
verises them prior to the planting of Violets. 
Similar treatment is required for the double 
as for single varieties, except that the latter 
need more space because of their coarser 
growth. Single varieties of the modern kinds, 
such as Princess of Wales, flower freely on 
the runners which issue from the parent 
plant, and for this reason can be left. The 
double varieties require the runners removed 
frequently in summer, so as to concentrate 
their strength on the crown, which gives the 
finest blooms. In frames the plants should be 
so arranged that their leaves come within a 
few inches of the glass lights, over the whole 





A cleverly contrived rock garden. 


the ground, and too frequently much waste 
of money and energy is expended in remoying 
a feature which with a_little consideration 
might be made a really beautiful adjunct to 
the place. In many gardens there ‘are 
corners or banks which are difficult to treat 
in the ordinary way, but which lend them- 
selves admirably to the construction of a 
little simple rockwork, which will afford a 
happy home to many alpines and at the same 
time give the maximum of pleasure to the 
owner of the place. 

In the photograph here reproduced we 
have an example of work of this kind, where 
a bank running along a pathway has been 
converted into a narrow rock garden, bright 
in its season with flower, and forming a 
feature of beauty without adding much to 
the work of the garden, and growing in 
beauty from year to year. Such a rock- 
work bank may be formed against a natural 
slope with the minimum of trouble. by 
loosening the soil of the bank for a foot or 
two, and then fixing against it either a series 
of terraces of small stones or a row of larger 
ones laid against the bank in a sloping 
fashion, and made firm by inserting them a 





| I 


series of little terraces will afford more con- 
venient places .for their cultivation; but 
such a rock garden as that in the illustration 
can be made more easily by the use of large 
stones and free-growing alpines. Autumn is 
a good time to prepare this rockwork, leay- 


ing the planting until spring, when the stones | 


have become settled. S. ARNOTT. 





GROWING VIOLETS. 


WITH reference to growing Violets for market, I 


| should be much obliged if you would give me really 


reliable and up-to-date information on the subject. 
have frames available, but am anxious to know 
about the best kinds, and where to get my plants, 
best soil, and proper date for planting, etc.?—H. T. 
{Runners should be put in every year, April 
being the best month for doing this, whether 
these be for outdoor beds or for frames. It 
is now too late to do anything, as there is no 
time for the plants to produce flowering 
crowns. The situation of the bed may be 
open or partially shaded by trees, according 
to the nature of the soil. In hight land, which 
invariably suffers more or less in dry 
weather, a little shade is beneficial. On more 
holding soils Violets are just as well, if not 
better, planted in the open. This applies to 





From a photograph sent by F. Mason-Good, Winclifield. 


extent of the bed. Unless they are kept 
well up to the light they sometimes give a 
deal of trouble from damping of the leaves. 
Ventilation is an important item in Violet 
eulture. This should be given freely on 
every favourable occasion, and the lights are 
best removed daily in mild weather. 

Those who are anxious to have Violets in 
profusion throughout the late autumn and 


| winter months must afford some kind of pro- 





tection. Nothing answers better than cold 
slazed. pits in a light, airy position, anything 
in the shape of fire-heat or a close, moist heat 
being most detrimental to them. ‘These pits 
or any frames that may he substituted ought 
not to be at'a low angle, but should have a 
fall from the back to the front of fully 
18 inches, plenty of light as well as air being 
indispensable. Too often the plants are 
coddled too much when first placed in pits 
and frames. A very rich compost is not suit- 
able, this promoting the growth of leaves 
rather than flowers, while, on the other hand, 
poverty at the roots is objectionable, the 
flowers in this case not being so large as de- 
sirable. Any common soil, or, better still, 
stones, clinkers, ashes, and such-like, answers 
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well for filling in the bottom of the pits, the 
jast 6 inches or rather more being of a fairly 
fresh loam, with well-decayed manure to the 
extent of one part in four, and fine charcoal 
garden refuse added. This should be well 
mixed, and raised to within 8 inches of the 
lights, The plants ought to be in a moist 
state at the roots when moved, and lifted with 
a moderately large ball of soil and roots. All 
straggling runners should be cut away, leay- 
ing only two or three, already rooted prob- 
ably, and showing flowers, close up to the old 
plants. These reserved runners or offsets, if 
not already rooted, should be pegged down, 
and, in addition to flowering freely, will be 
just what are wanted for planting out next 
spring. There must be no crowding of the 
plants, as, unless they are kept perfectly clear 
of each other, damping off is likely to take 
place in a wholesale manner, especially if the 
ventilation is faulty. Plant them firmly and 
deeply, or sufficiently so to just bury the 
stems, but keeping the crowns well out of the 
soil. Make all level, and if the weather is 
dry give a good watering. Not till frosts are 
threatened should the lights be put on, early, 
and, it may be, closely, covering up Violets 
having a most enfeebling effect upon them. 
If the flowers do not come on quite so fast as 
desired, then may the lights be put on, but on 
no account keep them closely shut other than 
during frosty nights. Merely blocking up 
the lights at the back is not sufficient. 
They ought to be drawn clear off on fairly 
mild and dry days, not only during the 
autumn, but throughout the winter. By all 
means protect them well from frosts, a good 
covering of mats and strawy litter being 
sometimes needed; but, though this is the 
case, it does not follow that Violets ought to 
be treated so much like delicate exoties, as 
they too often are. Avoid crowding and 
coddling, keep the plants uniformly moist at 
the roots, and the flowers will he abundantly 
nroduced till warm weather sets in. There 
is such a demand for the Neapolitan or double 
forms that they are gathered far more closely 
at times than they ought to be, the blooms 
being scarcely half expanded when picked. 
Let them attain their full size, and one bloom 
would be equal to, and give more pleasure 
than, three of those half-open ones very often 
seen worn by ladies and gentlemen. 

Of the double Violets, Marie Louise, though 
an old, is still a good and indispensable 
kind. New York is very similar. De Parma 
is the palest of the doubles, though Lady 
Hume Campbell is of a little deeper shade. 
Mrs. J. J. Astor is very distinct, and a 
favourite with most people. Of the eingle 
forms, Prineess of Wales, Luxonne, La 
France, and California are all good. In frames 
these must have more room allowed them. ] 





BEST BEDDING VIOLAS. 


ON the invitation of Messrs. Dobbie and Co.., 
« party of some twenty-seven membérs of 
the Scottish Pansy and Viola Association 
visited their nurseries at Rothesay on Satur 
day, July 8lst, for the purpose of inspecting 
a trial of eighty varieties of bedding Violas. 
The trial consisted of practically the same 
varieties as were tested last year at Messrs, 
Dobbie and Co.’s seed grounds in Essex, and 
the object was to ascertain whether the Scot- 
tish experts might come to any conclusions 
different from the southern enthusiasts. In- 
stead of being planted in autumn, as were 
last year’s trials, the Violas in this instance 
were not, owing to weather conditions, got 
into their quarters till the end of April. The 
border selected for the trial was somewhat 
heavy in character, and the abnormal rainfall] 
during July was rather against some of the 
varieties, consequently the trial lines were 
not so regular as might have been expected 
under more favourable conditions. Hach 
member on entering the grounds was handed 
a typewritten sheet with the names of the 
varieties on trial classified into colours, with 
the request that XX might be put against the 
best variety in each shade, and X for the next 
best. They were further requested to name 
What, in their opinion, were the three best 
whites, yellows, and certain other shades. 
irrespective of the flowers being rayed or ray- 
less. The results, which are given below, will 
show that, on the whole, the decisions in the 


English trials are pretty well borne out by 
the Scottish jurors ;— 
WHITE (rayless). 


Cygnet 
Mrs. H. Pearce 


BLUE (dark). 
Archie Grant 
Edina 


Countess of Hopetoun Lady Marjory 


WHITE (clightly rayed). | Buus (light). 
White Empress | Ithuriel 
| 


LILAC AND LAVENDER. 
Favourite, Kitty Bell 


Walte (rayed). 
Bethea 


Alexandra | F.orizel 
CREAM SHADES. | MAUVE, 

Tliffe Mauve Queen 

Sylvia | Lady Warwick 


PRIMROSE SHALES MAUVE (dark), 
Primrose Dame | Jubilee 
Maggie Clunas Councillor Watters 
YELLOW (rayless). 


A. J. Rowberry 
Wm. Lockwood 


BRONZE, 
Redbraes Bronze 
Bronze Kintore 
EDGED VARIETIES. 


Lady Grant 
White Duchess 


YELLOW (slightly rayed). 
Redbraes Yellow 
Kingeup 

YELLOW (rayed). CRIMSON AND Rose. 
Canary | Wm. Niel 
Grievei | Mrs. J. H. Rowland 

THREE Brest WHITES IN ABOVE CLASSES. — Cygnet, 

Bethea, Mrs. Pearce, 

THREE BEST YELLOWS IN ABOVE CLASSES.—Canary, 

Primrose Dame, Grievei., 

THREE Brest MAUVES AND LILACS IN ABOVE CLASSES, 

—Mauve Queen, Favourite, Kitty Bell. 

Two Brest BEDDERS IN OTHER FANCY TY PES.—Mrs, 

Chichester, Agnes Kay, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Acanthus not blooming.—I would like to know 
the reason for my Aecanthus latifolius having ouly 
flowered the first year? It was planted three years 
ago. Then I had three, and only one flowered. 
This year, though all look extra healthy beeause of 
the wet, they are not flowering. The soil is very 
light.—BosMERp. 

[These plants require some time to become 
established, and the failure may be due to an 
indifferent growth last year, when no good 
flowering crowns were formed, or it may be 
due to a rather peor soil in conjunction with 
the above. If you are. assured that the 
original planting was well done, all you can 
do is to encourage a free growth by watering 
or by giving liquid-manure. After being 
planted three years, good specimens should 
have resulted, and if this is not so, then we 
fear the original planting or the soil is at 
fault. ] 


Water Lilies from seed.—When is the proper 
time of year to sink seeds into the mud of a pond 
to raise the plants?— VILLAGER. 

[The seed should be sown in pans of soil. 
Any good fibrous loam with a little manure 
finely sifted added thereto will do quite well. 
Make the soil moderately firm and level, and 
use pots, say, 7 inches or 8 inches in diameter. 
These may be filled nearly three parts full of 
the soil, and at this level the seeds may be 
thinly placed. It is important in the raising 
of these plants from seeds that the pots be 
sunk in the water sufficiently deep to just 
cover the seeds, hence the reason for ‘not 
filling the pots with the soil. As the seed- 
lings appear the pots may be sunk a little 
deeper in the water, and with the appearance 
of the second leaves pot them off singly into 
pots 4 inches across, using rich loam and 
manure. A tank placed over the hot-water 
pipes would answer for the seed raising, or 
shallow pots or pans placed inside much 
larger ones would do quite well. The larger 
pans would require to be perfectly water- 
tight. When the plants are sufficiently 
strong, they should be placed in their per- 
manent position in the early part of May. 
The spring is the best season for raising seed- 
lings. ] 

Iris Carthusian.—Mr. J. W. Marshall 
(page 461) has obviously not read my note 
very attentively, otherwise he would have 
observed that, of the Irises mentioned at 
page 435, the above is the only one not de- 
scribed as a variety of I. pallida. I am re- 
ferring to the text—the legend accompanying 
the illustration I am not responsible for. I, 
Carthusian was, however, referred to the 
pallida set because of the unmistakable like- 
ness in stature, leaf-form, and colouring, 
as exhibited, to the taller varieties of IT. 


I. p. dalmatica or I. p- speciosa, but the first 
exhibited flowers—sent under the Latinised 
‘name I. Carthusiana—were more widely 





pallida; indeed, by some, it was stated to be | 








winged than these as usually seen. Your cor- 
respondent refers to it as more like the seed- 
parent, I asiatica var., than to the pollen 
parent, I. pallida dalmatica, and of this the 
growing plants would be the best guide. It 
is certainly unlike I. asiatica, figured in 
Lynch’s ‘“‘ Book of the Iris,’ and quite unlike 
any I. asiatica I have seen. TI. Carthusian, 
being the product of two varieties, would be 
more correctly described as a ercss-bred, and 
is not what is technically known as a hybrid, 
—E. J. 

The Giant Indian Hemn (Cannabis sativa 
gigantea).—The Indian Hemp, albeit neither 
a choice nor a specially pleasing plant, has 
its uses in the large garden, where tall plants 
of imposing effect and distinct growth are 
required. It is coarse in its way, with its 
long, pointed leaves and its greenish flowers ; 
but grouped effectively with other tall plants, 
or arranged with Ricinuses, Nicotianas, and 
such things, it looks well at the back of a 
large border, where things of striking ap- 
pearance are frequently required. It is a 
hardy annual, and is easily raised by sowing 
in the open air in April, but finer plants 
are secured for early effect if the seeds are 
sown under glass in March and planted out 
in May. Seeds are very cheap and grow 
rapidly. A bolder variety is that called 
gigantea, simply a form of the other, which, 
with liberal treatment in well-manured soil, 
will reach 8 feet to 12 feet high. The type 
grows from 4 feet to 10 feet, but the variety 
gigantea will make taller plants under the 
same treatment.—S. A. 


Sweet Williams.—F lowers that are prized 
in country gardens are not always esteemed 
in a town, but these good, old-fashioned 
plants take very kindly to a town garden, 
and those raised from seed in spring should 
presently be placed in the quarter where it is 
intended they shall bloom. So long as the 
soil is fairly good and the situation is an 
open and sunny one, it is possible to grow 
and bloom Sweet Williams, but it is scarcely 
worth the trouble to attempt to keep old 
plants when such good results may be ob- 
tained by sowing one year for blooming the 
following. It is from the young plants that 
the finest trusses of flowers are to be had, 
and another point worth bearing in mind is 
that old plants cannot always be relied on to 
go through a severe winter. My experience is 
that young plants stand the best chance.— 
W OODBASTWICK. 

Hydrangeas in Hyde Park.—One fre- 
quently hears complaints of the non-flowering 
of the common Hydrangea Hortensia, but in 
Hyde Park it does not give any trouble in this 
respect—that is, judging by the number of 
large bushes which are plunged in the turf 
in the neighbourhcod of the flower-beds. 
They are all masses of bloom, and serve to 
show that even where this Hydrangea will 
not stand the winter, its beauty out-of-doors 
can be thoroughly enjoyed during the sum- 
mer months, The main points to ensure this 
seem to be a thorough ripening of the wood 
by full exposure to air and sunshine, and the 
encouragement of good, stout growths, as if 
the plants are choked up with weak shoots, 
the flower-clusters will be but small. The 
eream-coloured Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
flora is also freely used in Hyde Park, gene- 
rally in beds associated with some other 
subjects. One bed, just now in good con- 
dition, consists solely of this Hydrangea above 
a carpet of Linum grandiflorum. Whether a 
little more colour would not be an improve- 
ment is at least an open question, but at all 
events the Hydrangeas are particularly well 
grown and flowered.—X 

Snapdragons.—There are a few plants in the 
garden that, be the weather what it may, generally 
give a good account of themselves, and I have 
noticed all through the disappointing days of July, 
when day after day rain and dulness predominated, 
the Snapdragons bloomed through it all. This year 
I have had a bed of a dwarf, yellow form, inter- 
spersed with a few tall-growing darker sorts, and 
they have bloomed wonderfully well, and though one 
does sometimes come acress people who somehow fail 
to appreciate these delightful old-fashioned flowers, it 
is almost impossible to understand anyone not 
liking them. I know a garden divided by a wall 
built of rough stones. Between the stones a few 
seeds are scattered every year, with the result that 
as I write it is a sight to be remembered. Possibly, 
tf plants could have been got in some would have 
failed, but seedlings came up and found a home 
amongst the crevices. Seed sown in April out-of- 
doors will bloom the same season.—F. W. D. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON CUNNINGHAWM’S 
WHITE. 
THIS is not a rare plant by any means, but it 
is the best of all covert plants, and better 
than the popular R. ponticum, as, when that 
gets cut in hollows in hard winters this is 
safe. The flower is called white, but 
it is a delicate mixture of lilac and pink. It 
is, | believe, beginning to be much used in 
Germany, owing to its vigour and hardiness, 
as a stock for the Himalayan and other Rho- 
dodendrons. My plants are not grafted, as 
it is one of the kinds one can get in Derby- 
shire nurseries from layers. I find it will 
grow in almost any heavy soil, even in clay, 
such is its vigour. As undergrowth in shrub- 


| that 





Davidia involucrata, for which we are indebted 
to the enterprise of Messrs. Veitch, has not been 
injured by cold, even to the extent of a single bud. 
So much could not be said of several British plants. 
Ailanthus Vilmorini, although young and only 2 feet 
high, is unscathed. In the low, damp ground behind 
the Palm House, Rhododendron rubiginosum was 
killed by the rupture of the bark near ground-level, 
but on the higher, drier ground near King William's 
Temple was unhurt, and has flowered well since. 
Jasminum primulinum was killed to the ground even 
against a wall, and appears to be of no value for 












outdoor cultivation. Magnolia Delavayi, destroyed 
in the open ground, is unhurt on an east wall. 
Several young plants of Poliothyrsis sinensis were 
killed in the nursery, but others are growing well. 
Poupartia Fordi has survived. The following rare 
Chinese trees and shrubs, growing in the open 
ground without any protection, were quite unaf- 


fected :—Liriodendron chinense, Euptelea polyandra, 
KH, Franchetti, KM. Dayvidiana, Tetracentron sinense, 
Kucommia ulmoides, Pertia sinensis, Sycopsis sinensis, 


Eleutherococcus Henryi, Berberis Wilsone, B. dic- 
tophylla, B. acuminata, Trachelospermum  crocos- 
tomum (on a wall), Cotoneaster adpressa, C. ap- 





growing, spreading bush, 3 feet to 4 feet high, 
with ovate, hairy leaves. The flowers are 
borne, two or three together, from the leaf 
axils, and are surrounded by the previously 
mentioned red bracts. They are orange, 
tinged with red, tubular in shape, and about 
3 inch or 4 inch in length. After the flowers 
fall, the bracts increase in size, and are per- 
sistent until the dark purple fruits ripen, to- 
wards the end of August and early Septem- 
ber. It grows well in ordinary garden soil, 
and blossoms freely each year. It has been 
known under a great variety of names, such 
as L. flavescens, L. Bordwelliana, and L. 
Ledebouri. In some continental catalogues 
it is described under the name of Xylosteum 
involucratum.—D. 

A pretty July-flowering Heath (Erica 


stricta).—Among the larger-growing members 
oO 5 fo) o 





bery or any place under trees, it is without 





a rival. Wieivs 
HARDINESS OF NEW CHINESE 


SHRUBS. 
THE last winter, though not exceptionally 
severe, was a very trying one to many plants, 


and in some places the losses were consider- | 


able. The present number of the Kew Bul- 
letin has a most interesting article by Mr. 
Bean on the ‘‘ Effects of the Winter on Trees 
and Shrubs at Kew.”’ 
is of especial interest :— 

““New Chinese plants. 
elements in the horticulture of the present time is 
the introduction of new plants from Western and 
Central China. " 
hardy enough to take a permanent place jn the out- 
door garden, and although the last winter can 
scarcely be said to have afforded the supreme test 
of our English climate, the results are full of en- 
couragement. It is especially satisfactery toa find 


The following extract | 


One of the most interesting | 


Most of these, it is hoped, will prove | 





Rhododendron Cunningham's White. 


planata, C. 
injured), C. 
Carlesi, V. 
folia, 


moupinensis, C. humifusa (seedlings were 
bullata, C. rugosa Henryi, Viburnum 
rhytidophyllum, Rosa Hugonjs, Itea illici- 
Schizophragma integrifolia, Sinofranchetia 


| Sinensis, and Sophora viciifolia.”’ 


Other Chinese plants referred to elsewhere 
in the article are Libocedrus macrolepis, 
killed; as also is Rhododendron sub-lanceo- 
latum. Cotoneaster angustifolia and Rhodo- 
dendron yunnanense, both evergreen 
ordinary seasons, became quite deciduous. 


Xx. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Lonicera involucrata. — This is’ con- 


spicuous amongst the bush Honeysuckles by | 


reason of the brightly coloured bracts which 
surround the flowers and afterwards the 
fruits, these bracts being red and noticeable 
from a considerable distance. It is a native 
of North-west America, and forms a free 


in | 





| by the knife and to exhibit 


of the Heath family, this is one of the latest 
to bloom, and also one of the hardiest. It is, 
as a rule, at its best during the month of July, 
though it frequently flowers before that time, 
and continues to produce a few blooms till the 
autumn. Though it will flower when much 
smaller, this Heath will attain a height of 
5 feet to 6 feet. It is of an erect yet sturdy 
habit of growth, plentifully furnished with 
deep green foliage. In colour the blossoms 
are light purple, and borne in great profusion. 
This Heath is a native of south-western 
Europe, and is said to have been introduced 
as long ago as 1765; but it is, even now, far 
from common—indeed, it is very difficult to 
obtain it in quantity from nurseries.—X. 


Pruning Lonicera sempervirens (7.).—This 
should be done soon flowering is over. Sueh 
climbers, however, are best left to ramble untouched 
their charms untram- 
melled by conventional restrictions. 


as as 





| 
| 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


| 





CULTURAL NOTES. 
THE present isa busy time with cultivators of | 
these plants, especially for those who make 
the growth of large blooms a speciality, as | 
they will be now very busy ‘“‘taking’’ the 
buds. This is a term well known amongst 
srowers of these plants, and really means 
the retention of any particular flower-bud 
which it is considered desirable to select for 
future development. Irom this time onwards 
all buds which form in the points of the 
shoots, no matter in what locality they are 
situated, and for whatever date the flowers 
are required to be in perfection, should be 
‘““taken.”’ I am, of course, presuming that 
large exhibition blooms are preferred to 
those smaller and later. Cultivators who re- 
quire the two kinds will of necessity have two 
sets of plants to provide both wants. When 
the bud is forming in the point of the shoot 
the growth of the plant in that part stops 
for a brief period. In a few days Nature 
asserts herself by pushing forth shoots from 
the nodes below the point where the bud is 
forming. Directly these can be handled they 
should be cut off, a few at a time. As a 
rule, three shoots spring from about the base 
of the bud, which is called a ‘crown ;’’ two 
of these shoots should be pinched or taken 
off at once, leaving the third as a safeguard 
in case the buds should be deformed or 
damaged by earwigs, jumpers, or any other 
enemy; the shcot left is also useful to assist 
the first swelling of the bud, as sometimes 
buds go blind, caused probably by too great 
a flow of sap. Directly the flower-bud is seen 
to be swelling and is of perfect shape, the 
growth shcot alongside will be then about 
2 inches long. The best time to remove the 
growths is in the morning or evening when 
they are covered with dew, which renders 
them brittle; in that state they easily snap 
off. While the buds are forming, and for 
a week or two afterwards, stimulants should 
not be applied to the plants nearly so freely 
as will be necessary later on when the buds 
are swelling fast. At this stage clear water 
is the best for the plants. When the buds 
attain the size of small Peas, the plants must 
be well supplied with food in some form or 
other in addition to what the soil contained, 
as no matter how much was there at the 
time of potting, it will by this time be well 
nigh exhausted, Chrysanthemums being such 
gross-feeding plants, owing to the freedom 
with which roots are made. It is useless to 
expect good blooms from bad buds; therefore 
these must be made to grow large and the 
peduncles stout. This can only be assured 
by feeding the plants. Almost every grower 
has his favourite mixture or manure, and as 
there are now so many kinds of artificial mix 
tures, there need be no lack of supplying the 
plants with all they require. In the use cf 
any kind advertised, care should be exercised 
to apply it only in the same proportion as 
directed by the vendors. Where it can be 
obtained, cow or sheep-manure is as good as 
anything, especially if some soot is added. 
My plan is to place either of these manures 
in a coarse sack, so that the manure cannot 
mix with the water. Chrysanthemums pre- 
fer a change of diet; therefore it is not wise 
to restrict the manure to one kind for a con- 
siderable length of time. A change should be 
given of whichever sort is the most con- 
venient. In damp, showery weather, when 
the plants cannot be fed with a liquid stimu- 
lant, a sprinkling of some artificial kind on | 
the surface will be found beneficial; the 
manure will be gradually washed into the | 
soil by rains and absorbed by the plants. In| 
this manner during a long-continued spell of 
wet weather the plants do not suffer in con- 
sequence of the inability of the grower to 
assist them with liquid food. 

Securing the growths at this time of the 
year needs special attention, as strong south- 
westerly winds often do much damage by 
breaking the tender shoots just below the 
point where the buds are formed or forming. 
The worst time for this is in wet weather, 
when the tips of the shoots are borne down 
by the weight of water lodging among the 
leaves, and which, if not secured to the sup- 


| stroy the tissues, 





ports, often break. Even if the shoots are 
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not broken by the force of the wind, the 
leaves are often so much injured as to de- 
and so cause a check to 
the free development of the biooms, 

BUSH PLANTS cultivated to produce blooms 
in quantity are now growing freely, making 
numerous shoots, and need no more atten- 
tion than regularity in watering, a free use of 
stimulants, and securing the shoots from 
damage by winds or heavy rains. The best 
method of doing this is to place three or four 
stout stakes around the outside of the pots; 
to these tie a stout piece of bast, which pre- 
vents the branches from parting from the 
main stems, as they sometimes do by their 
increasing weight of foliage. This method 
of cultivating Chrysanthemums is produc- 
tive of capital results when quantities of 
flowers are needed for cutting, especially for 
large or tall vases. Neglect in watering these 
plants means a partial loss of the lower 
leaves, which spoils their value. Any signs 
of mildew upon the leaves must be instantly 
checked by the usual remedy of dusting the 
leaves with sulphur. EK. 





ROOM AND WINDOW. 


LATE SUMMER FLOWERS FOR HOUSE 
DECORATION. 
THE present season, everyone will readily 
admit, has been a most curious one, and 
many flowers that are usually long past their 
best by the early days of August are now to 
be seen in fine condition. We just now have 
@ plethora of most dainty flowers for all forms 
of indoor decoration, and the difficulty is to 
determine which are the better subjects to 
bring into use. Roses of the Hybrid Tea 
section and the Ramblers in variety are now 
making a most glorious display, and any one 
of these is quite capable of transforming the 
appearance of a room or dining-table, when 
judiciously disposed. We have been using 
for some little time some of the pretty 
Rambler Roses, such as Dorothy Perkins and 
Hiawatha. Dorothy Perkins, under artifi- 
cial light, makes a most superb display. The 
only thing we have to regret is the absence 
of fragrance. Apart from this, however, this 
Rose makes a most beautiful display on the 
dinner-table, and we never remember having 
seen this beautiful cluster Rose in better 
form. When cut with buds that are partially 
opened, and with a spray or two of. its own 
choice foliage, we know of nothing better 
either for dinner-table decoration of for dis- 
posing in vases for room decoration. Hia- 
watha, with its beautiful single blossoms of a 
carmine colour, with white centre and golden 
stamens, looks well under artificial light. 
There are some wonderful sprays of blossom 
to be had this season, and where this Rambler 
has been grown in a sheltered situation the 
blossoms have not suffered from the strong 
winds that have prevailed of late. These 
blessoms will not last so long as those of 
Dorothy Perkins, but they will provide a 
welcome change. Blush Rambler, too, has been 
superb, and this kind has provided a change 
which all have appreciated. The same may 
be said of the numerous Ramblers, both double 
and single-flowered kinds, that have been 
added to the list of garden Roses of late 
years. Of the Hybrid Teas we cannot speak 
too highly. Their fragrance in most instances 
is delicious, this adding in no slight measure 
to the charm of the display these soft-tinted 
flowers make. Mme. Abel Chatenay is, with- 
out doubt, one of the finest Roses for decora- 
tions of all descriptions, and its sport, Lady 
Faire, which has a rather deeper colour than 
the parent variety, will create an effect for 
dinner-table use and other decorations that 
it is difficult to surpass. We have seen some 
very charming table decorations in which 
Liberty Rose has been used with very great 
advantage. This Rose, however, should be 
cut immediately the bud begins to open, 
otherwise when almost fully developed its 
beautiful carmine-crimson colour seems, as it 
were, to fade away, and the display loses 
much of its brilliance in consequence. The 


pretty little Polyantha Roses, which are so 
well represented by Perle d’Or and Cecile 
Brunner, make decorations of the most dainty 
Their superb-shaped buds and 


description. 
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the dainty character of their growth, to- 
gether with their beautiful foliage, make 
them valuable for cutting. 

Among the hardy flowers, Sweet Peas are 
now giving us displays of the most beautiful 
description, and promise to continue to do so 
for many weeks to come. We believe in con- 
fining the decorations of each room to one 
colour or colours of kindred tones, so that 
the whole harmonises, or, if desired, an 
arrangement can be made whereby pleasing 
contrasts can be brought into effect. We 
have seen some very beautiful effects with 
Henry KEckford Sweet Pea, its dazzling 
scarlet colour contrasting with the yellow- 
toned Mrs. Collier or James Grieve, and as 
a finish to the table some of the deep-toned 
or copper-coloured sprays of some of the 
climbing Roses or other hardy foliage. Gail- 
lardias, if arranged with due care so that 
each flower speaks for itself, will make a dis- 
play that is seldom seen to disadvantage. 
Then we have the pink-tinted Lilium lanci- 
folium roseum used in association with some 
of the blush-pink Veronica and other hardy 
flowers of similar tones of colour, which as- 
sociate in most pleasing fashion. Coreopsis 
grandiflora, with its large and attractive 
golden blossoms, is very effective. This is a 
very simple subject to arrange, and there 
are numercus receptacles in the home in 
which these flowers can be adjusted to ad- 
vantage. Of annual flowers we have now an 
immense number, of which we may mention 
especially the Sweet Scabious, which may be 
had in a wonderful variety of colour. 

D. B. CRANE. 





BEAUTIFUL TABLE DECORATIONS. 


DINNER-TABLE decorations were charmingly 
displayed at the summer exhibition (held at 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, London, W.) of 
the National Amateur Gardeners’ Associa- 
tion. In the principal competition a beauti- 
ful table decoration of the brilliant crimson- 
carmine Hybrid Tea Rose Liberty, secured 
the leading honours, and this well merited the 
distinetion it gained. Buds, partially open, 
and a few fully expanded blossoms, were 
daintily disposed, their only adjunct being 
sprigs and growths of Rose foliage: A novel, 
boat-shaped bowl occupied the centre of the 
table, two small silver specimen tubes at 
either end, and four or six clear crystal 


glasses, were the receptacles employed. 
The second prize table was composed of 
flesh-coloured Carnations, with Asparagus 


and Grasses, that were used most effectively. 
This was also very good, but, unfortunately, 
there were one or two defects that detracted 
from its value. There were two rather bare 
spaces, that disclosed the stands too much, 
this being very apparent when one sat down 
at the table. So many exhibitors of dinner- 
table decorations judge their exhibits from 
their position standing. A judge who knows 
his business should always view the exhibit 
from the position of those who dine, if justice 
is to be done. The third prize table was 
a charming exhibit of Killarney Rose, mostly 
in beautiful buds, in various stages of de- 
velopment. This was a superb exhibit, but 
was a trifle overdone. The three stands, each 
with two tubes, arranged in the centre of the 
table, were certainly too much. The eoft 
pink colouring was a lovely idea for evening 
use, and we congratulate the exhibitor. 


EK. G. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants in the house.—With so many 
flowers outside, one does not want many 
flowering plants inside. The Kentias are the 
best Palms for rooms, and these may be had 
of any size, and may be kept in condition for 
a long time. For coloured-leaved plants 
there are Draczenas, Crotons, and Caladiums, 
that may do for a time, whilst the weather 
continues warm. Eulalia japonica vaniegata 
is graceful and fairly lasting. 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—WNew Ldition, 10th, revised, with descrip- 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 158. ; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had jinely bound in 2 vols., half vellwin, 24s. net. Of 
all booksellers. 
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ORCHIDS. they commence to change colour the supply | sunlight they do not bloom. satisfactorily. 
Snes should be gradually discontinued. When | Until re-established water them very care 
cae Sa properly treated during the growing season, | fully, merely sprinkling the soil around the 
} | f A ha f ; “ 
BRUNIA Lye | Thunias are not liable to the ravages of in-| sides of the pot each time it becomes pro 
THUNIA ALBA was originally discovered by | sects. It is only when the plants are re- | perly dry, gradually increasing the quantity 


Dr. Wallich, 
spurs of the 


growing on trees on one of the 
Nepalese Himalayas. It is 
widely distributed over the’ lower Himalayan 
zone, and in several districts it is quite 
plentiful, and is generally found in shady, 
damp forests at 2,000 to 3,000 feet elevation, 
Messrs. 
plants into this country, about the year 1836. 
The flowers are produced on 
racemes, which arch over and have a very 
pretty effect; sepals and petals pure white, 


lip also white and fringed, the centre of the 
lip fringed sometimes with a purple tint, 
sometimes citron yellow, and with some 


purple streaks on each side. 





By this time this plant and others of the | 
Same category have passed their flowering 
season, and being deciduous species, they re- 
quire a decided “period of rest, therefore it 
is now advisable to place them in a cool, airy 
greenhouse, and in a position where they 
may receive uninterrupted sunlight. They 
will also finish up-well in a vinery where the 
Grapes are colouring, provided the. leaves | 
overhead are not too dense. Some growers 
put the plants out-of-doors in full sunshine, 
but only when the weather is warm and | 
bright, taking them in again before sunset. 
Any of the plants that have not flowered and | 
are growing to an unreasonable length should 
be checked or the stems will not mature pro- 
perly. This may be done by pulling out the 
leaf at the apex of the growth. The plants 
should be kept moderately moist at ihe root | 
so long as the leaves remain green, but when | 





| syringing 
Loddiges were the first to introduce | 
| soft-water. 
terminal | 


| affording fresh rooting 


moved to their resting quarters and owing 
to the dry atmosphere that the leaves fre- 
quently become infested with thrips and red- 
spider, but they may easily be eradicated 
by laying the pli ints down on their sides and 
them with the XL-AIl insecticide 
or a strong solution of soft-soap in warm 
After the leaves have fallen the 
plants need a complete rest, and no more 
water afforded while in a dormant condition, 
About March, when the new growths start 
again, the plants need attention as regards 
material. The plants 
should then be turned out of their pots, the 
whole of the soil shaken from them, the dead 


Thunia alba, 


roots cub away, and then repotted. The 
general way of growing eight or ten stems, 
planted about 3. inches apart, in a good- 
sized pot is a very convenient one. The pots 
should be half filled with drainage, over 
which place a thin layer of turfy loam. 
Keep the base of the young growths just 
below the rim of the pot, and fill up to their 
base with a compost consisting of fibrous 
loam, peat, and Sphagnum Moss in equal 
parts, and sufficient small crocks to increase 
the drainage of the compost. When the 
operation is completed, it is necessary that 
each stem should be securely fastened to a 
neat stake. Place the plants in the lightest 
position available in the plant-stove. A 
Melon, Cucumber-house, or warm vinery will 
also suit them. Stand them on inverted pots 
if necessary, 


roof glass, for unless 


they get abundance. of 


| 
| 





so as to bring them-near to the | 





| these Thunias, 


|as the new roots push their way into the 


compost. When thoroughly established, and 
growth yigorous, an oce -asional watering with 
weak liquid cow-manure will be beneficial. 
Blooming late in spring and early summer, 
which include such varieties 
as T. Marshalli, T. Bensonie, T. Veitchiana, 
T. Brymeriana, T. pulchra, T. candidissima, 
etc., make fine exhibition plants, and if kept 
in a moderately cool and shady conservatory 
they will last in beauty for a long time. 





TREATMENT OF ORCHIDS. 

I HAVE just taken sha this garden, and have a few 
Orchids, which have been Shas treated. I find they 
have scarcely any reots alive, 
and are mestly in fine peat. 
They are Dendrobium nobile, 
Cattleyas,. and a few Cypripe- 
diums. Is it best to turn them 
out and repot them? The 
Dendrobes have some young 
top-growths, 6 inches to 8 
inches long, with roots at- 
tached. Should I take them 
off and get some young stock, 
and what soil is suitable for 
them?—G. C. 


[It is rather late in the 
season to epot such 
Orchids as Dendrobiums, 
Cattleyas, or  Cypripe- 
diums, as the majority of 


them are now passing 
through their growing sea- 
son; but, as you say the 
plants have scarcely any 
live roots, there is very 


little likelihood of causing 


much injury by repotting 
them now. As the plants 
are in bad condition, and 
the compost has deterio- 
rated, it would be advis 
able to turn them out of 
their pots, cut away all 
dead roots and decayed 
pseudo-bulbs and _ leaves, 


and thoroughly wash the 
remaining parts in tepid 
rain-water As regards 


the Dendrobiums, it would 
be advisable to take off the 


top growths or offshoots 
and pot them singly into 
small pots, and the older 


plants into pots as small as 
can conveniently be used 
to suit them. The pots 
should be at least three- 
fourths filled with mode- 
rately - sized pieces of 
crocks for drainage, but if 
the plants go on satisfac 


torily, and require larger 
pots next season, less 


drainage will be necessary. 
Pot each plant quite 
firmly in a compost con- 
sisting of equal parts of 
Osmunda - fibre, Polypo 
dium-fibre, and Sphagnum 
Moss, cutting these mate- 
rials up moderately small, 
wel] mixing them together, 


adding plenty of very 

small crocks to the com 
post, so as to keep it porous, and _ pre 
vent stagnation. When potting keep the 
base of each plant just on a level with 
the rim of the pot, press the soil well 
up under the rhizomes of the plant. The 
centre should be made extra firm, and, when 
finishing off the surface, gradually slope the 
soil from the centre to the sides of the pot, 


so that, when watering, the bulk of the water 
will find its way to the principal roots, which 
cling to the inside of the pot. The Coutle i 1S 
should be potted in the same manner, but i 
not necessary to use any Sphagnum Mes SS 


is 
with the compost. Probably there are many 
old back pseudo-bulbs, which are of no use 


whatever to the plants. These should be re- 
moved, for if allowed to remain, they not 
only reduce the nourishment that should £0 
to the leading bulbs, but they also necessi- 
tate the use of larger pots. Therefore, it will 
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be quite sufficient if only about three pseudo- 
bulbs are left behind each leading growth. 
The Cypripediums should also be turned out 
of their pots and be repotted. The pots for 
these should be rather more than half-filled 
with drainage, and this should be covered 
with a thin layer of Sphagnum Moss or loam- 
fibre, to prevent any very fine particles of the 
soil from percolating down into the drainage. 
When repotting, select small pots in compari- 
son to the size of the plants, and the base of 
the leaves should be kept just below the rim 
of the pot, and the compost made moderately 
firm about the base of each plant. Yor a 
compost use one-third good fibrous yellow 
loam, the same quantity of fibrous peat, and 
one-third leaf-soil and Sphagnum Moss in 
equal parts, and add plenty of small crocks, 
well mixing the whole together 

When repotting any of the Orchids men- 
tioned, it is advisable to use the material in 
a moderately dry condition, and for several 
weeks after repotting only a small quantity of 
water at the roots must be given, but see that 
all the surroundings are kept fairly moist. 
Use the syringe between the pots several 
times a day, and thus keep the stages damp. 
About an hour before the sun goes off the 
house, give an extra damping, slightly dewing 
the plants overhead with clean tepid rain- 
water, using a fine sprayer for the purpose. 
Reduce the ventilation of the house, so that 
the temperature may rise several degrees. It 
will be necessary to afford these repotted 
plants extra shade until they become re-estab- 
lished, and, all being well, the next growth 
will start away ina healthy condition ; but in 
such cases as this the first growths invariably 
come smaller than those which may have 
been formed a season or two ago. If the 
plants root well, the second growth will be 
stronger and more vigorous the following sea- 
son, and thus, by degrees, very slow at first, 
the plants will recover their former health 
and vigour. | 





GROWING ORCHIDS IN A VINERY.. 


I HAVE a vinery, about 40 feet by 12. feet facing 


south. Can I grow in this, along with the Vines, a 


few Orchids? If 60, t should esteem it a favour if 


some ef your valued correspondents would give me 


the names of about twelve varieties suitable. I am 
fond of flowers, and can devote all my evenings and, 
say, about one hour each morning to the necessary 
attention. I read the articles on Orchids in your 
paper with pleasure. A few hints as to their culture 
would be greatly esteemed.—A. BEGINNER. 

[In your vinery the following Orchids may 
be grown with every probability of success, 
provided ordinary care be exercised as re- 
gards watering, ete. Previous to enumerat- 
ing the most suitable varieties, however, it 
may be advisable to mention that only those 
showy species are included with which, after 
a few months of careful attention, the grower 
will be delighted when the plants come into 
flower :—Dendrobium fimbriatum oculatum, 
D. thrysiflorum, D. nobile and any of its 
distinct varieties, as D. n. nobilius, D. n. 
Ballianum, D. n. Cooksoni, or the pure 
white variety D. n. virginale, grow well in 
pots, which should be about half full of 
crocks for drainage, and they should be 
potted rather firmly in a compost consisting 
of Osmunda-fibre, Polypodium-fibre, and 
Sphagnum Moss, cutting these materials up 
moderately fine, and adding plenty of small 
crocks, which should be broken up rather 
smaller than a pea, so as to keep the soil 
open and porous. When repotting, keep the 
base of the pseudo-bulbs just ona level with 
the rim of the pot, and make the plant quite 
firm in the centre. During the earlier stages 
of growth the plants require careful water- 
ing, but when well rooted in the compost 
they should be kept moderately moist till 
growth is completed. By that time the 
Vines will be losing their ‘foliage, and the 
additional light thus afforded will be suitable 
for the maturation of the new growths, at 
which time the amount of water at the root 
must be gradually diminished, and only suffi- 
cient be afforded to keep the bulbs fairly 
plump. Cattleya Triane, C. Mossie, C. 
Mendeli, C. Skinneri, and C. labiata (autumn 
flowering) ‘all require about the same kind 
of treatment as regards potting and water- 
ing. Stand all the plants mentioned on in- 
verted pots, so as to bring them well up to 
the light, which they appreciate, especially 
during the autumn and winter months. 


Lelia anceps and its varieties Dawsoni, 
Chamberlainiana, Crawshayana, Sanderiana, 
Stella, the pure white variety alba, should 
also do well in the house. They may be 
grown in shallow pans, and be suspended in 
® sunny position, and as near to the roof 
glass as possible. They thrive well in the 
Cattleya compost, and require copious 
waterings whenever the soil appears dry. 
The plants appreciate a good syringing over- 
head two or three times a day whenever the 
weather is bright and sunny. When the 
Grapes are colouring, and more air is ad- 
mitted, they should be kept well up to the 
ventilators, as they enjoy plenty of fresh air 
when finishing their current season’s growths. 
Coelogyne cristata is also an easy plant to 
grow, and  well-bloomed specimens are 
always admired. The plant may be potted 
in well-drained, shallow pans in a compost 
consisting of one half good fibrous loam and 
Osmunda fibre, cutting the latter material 
up rather small in order that it may in- 
corporate well with the loam, add plenty of 
small crocks with the soil to keep it open 
and sufficiently porous so that when the plants 
are watered it may pass away as through a 
sieve. This useful plant enjoys a clear light 
at all times, but in very hot weather strong, 
direct sunshine should be avoided. If too 
shady the spikes rarely produce more than 
three or four flowers, instead of five or six. 
In watering, afford a good soaking, but not 
too often. All depends on the size of the 
plants. Small or moderately-sized plants 
will take water about once a week, larger 
specimens about once a fortnight, and less 
after the flowers fade. The pseudo-bulbs 
should not be allowed to shrivel too much at 
any time. When the plant begins to show its 
flower-spikes, an occasional watering with 
weak liquid cow-manure water will be bene- 
ficial. 

Cymbidium Lowianum and C. Tracyanum 
are among the best of Orchids to grow, the 
former variety when grown strong will pro- 
duce one arching spikes of bloom that will 
last for at least three months in good condi- 
tion. Evenwhen the spikes are cut the flowers 
keep fresh for a considerable time. These 
plants grow best in pots, affording plenty of 
space for. them to grow in, for they are 
strong-rooting species. The potting materials 
should be the same as advised for Coelogyne 
cristata. These Cymbidiums should be kept 
at the coolest end of the house, and where 
they can be conveniently shaded at all times. 
Well-rooted specimens delight in copious 
waterings all through their growing season ; 
but less will suffice while at rest. The same 
remarks also apply to the well-known Cypri- 
pedium insigne and its numerous distinct 
varieties, also to C. Leeanum, C. villosum, 
C. Boxalli, C. Spicerianum, and C. Charles- 
worthi. You could also experiment with a 
small plant of the once rare C. Fairieanum. 
These plants will also grow well in the same 
kind of potting materials as the Ccoelogyne, 
and should be kept thoroughly moist at the 
root at all seasons of the year. The pendu- 
lous flowering Odontoglossum citrosmum 
should also do well suspended from the roof 
in shallow pans. The compost as advised 
for the Cattleyas will suit it very well. 
Afford the plant plenty of water whilst mak- 
ing its growth, but after growth is com- 
pleted, and all through the resting period, 
keep the plant on the dry side; a slight 
shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs will do no 
harm, as the ey quickly return to their normal 
condition when growth recommences and 
water is again applied. As you say, the 
house faces south, we may presume it is a 
lean-to, having a back wall. Against this 
wall may be planted some pieces of Epiden- 
drum radicans, E. Boundi, and E. Schom- 
burgki. Plant them in a well-drained mix- 
ture of peat and Sphagnum Moss; and as 
they are very free scandent growers, they will 
require a certain amount of training. A 
thin wooden trellis is a capital thing to tie 
the growths to, always keeping them in an 
upright direction, so as to bring them as 
near to the light as possible. These plants 
will take almost any amount of water at all 
times, both at the root and over the foliage. 
The proper time to repot or to afford fresh 
material to any of the plants enumerated 
is soon after growth commences, and we may 





add that should a plant fail to thrive satis- 
factorily in one part of the house, remoye 
it at once to another position. The grower 
need never despair, because, with persever- 
ance and careful treatment, some suitable 
position in the house may possibly be found 
for the plants advised. 

During the late autumn and winter months, 
when the temperature of the house is com- 
paratively low, the atmosphere will be drier 
than during the growing period. The plants 
will not suffer in consequence if they are 
also kept fairly dry at the root; but not so 
dry as to cause the leaves or pseudo-bulbs 
to shrivel too much. Keep the plants clean 
and free from insect pests, and they will re- 
pay for all the care and trouble that have 
been bestowed upon them. When starting 
the Vines keep the shade-loying plants, as 
Cypripediums and Cymbidiums— together so 
that they may be conveniently shaded from 
the sun. ] 


FERNS. 


THE ROYAL FERN 

(OSMUNDA REGALIS). 
Witt you kindly tell me if the Osmunda regalis Fern 
can be rajsed trom seed? If so, are the spawn-like 
tops of some of the fronds seed? What is the time 
of year to sow it?—VILLAGER. 

[The Osmunda regalis, or, as it is popu- 
larly called, the Royal Fern, is undoubtedly 
the most stately of the numerous British spe- 
cies belonging to the genus, as it attains pro- 
portions unknown to any other native kind, 
the usual length of its fertile fronds being 
about 3 feet, Dut its barren ones, which are 
much more numerous, attain an average of 
about 6 feet, and frequently double that height 
when found growing in a particularly suit- 
able spot. The Royal Fern is distinguishable 
at first sight from all other native kinds 
through its peculiarly massive fronds, fur- 
nished with broad, somewhat heart-shaped, 
and almost stalkless pinne of a light glaucous 
green colour. It is equally distinet from all 
other native Ferns by the peculiar conforma- 
tion of its fertile fronds, which have caused 
it to be sometimes called, though erroneously, 
the Flowering Fern. In these fertile fronds 
the upper pinnze are divided and changed, as 
it were, into dense clusters or spikes of ter- 
minal capsules, which form a compound, loose 
cluster or panicle, while the basal parts of the 
said fronds are in all respects similar to those 
of the barren ones. Both are borne on 
smooth stems of a reddish hue when in a 
young state, but turning with age to a pale 
green colour. It is not alone by its foliage 
that this most noble of all British Ferns 
can be recognised, for its peculiar mode of 
growth is perfectly unique. Its fronds rise 
from the crown of a root, which, unlike that 
of any other native Fern, is tuberous, of a 
woody nature, scaly, sometimes rising erect 
as much even as 2 feet above the ground, and 
forming then a miniature 'Tree-Fern of some- 
what bulky appearance, while at other times 
its root-stock extends horizontally, or nearly 
so, for about the same length; but it is, in 
all cases, furnished with numerous strong, 
fibrous rootlets. 

Though not by any means common in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, in places con- 
genial to its growth the Royal Fern is found 
plentifully, and in such positions has grown 
into huge masses. The Osmunda regalis is of 
easy cultivation ; for open-air culture it pre- 
fers a damp, shady situation, where it re- 
quires but little care, and when planted in 
spongy peat and allowed abundance of water 


at the roots, it grows vigorously, and scon 
makes a dense mass. When grown in pots, 


it is indispensable that it should have plenty 
of root-room and abundant and continuous 
supplies of water, even during the winter 
when the fronds have all died off. In the 
case of pot cultivation a compost of three parts 
of peat and one part of fibrous loam is that 
which produces the most satisfactory results. 
Though sometimes propagated by the division 
of its crowns in early spring, the Osmunda is 
more generally raised by means of spores, 
which ripen in July or August, and which, if 
sown at once, germinate freely, and, af grown 
in a cool pit or in a greenhouse, form young 
plants in a short time. ] 
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FRUIT. 





GOOSEBERRIES 
AmipD all the variations of cropping which 
affect hardy fruits, the Gooseberry seems 
to be ever a reliable friend. We sometimes, 
as this year, get from it enormous crops, and 
sometimes have light ones; but the fruit 
never fails us. For that reason it is prob- 
ably the most popular of market fruits, and, 
because so very hardy, it is much less affected 


by seasons than others are. Of troubles, 
although we hear from certain sources much 


of the mildew, that so far ie not become a 
serious concern. Whenever it does appear, 
the pruning-knife and the fire are the best 


remedies. Of insect pests, the leaf-cater- 
pillar is the worst. That, again, can be | 
severely checked by hand-picking, if in the 


spring evidences of its depredations on the 
leaves low down be looked for. Tf the 
caterpillar seems to spread, then no remedy 
is better than using Hellebore-powder blown 
from a pair of Malheek bellows on the under- 
sides of the leaves, as that dressing kills the 





cious ripe fruits may be had till the end of 
September. Thus, from early June till 
Mic haelmas, the Goasebe srry is giving of its 
great abundance, and rendering market i; gluts 
unnecessary. But, after all, too few per- 
sons who garden make the fullest use of the 
Gooseberry. Very few, perhaps, know of its 
wonderful range of varieties, running into 
some 150 at le ast, and ine luding a wealth that 
produces very delicious dessert fruits. Those 
who want early green fruits for market sale or 
ordinary home consumption, find all they 
need in Keepsake, Gunner, Lancashire Lad, 
Crown Bob, Whinham’s Industry, or Broom 
Girl. But where the fruits are desired for 
dessert—and none are better for children 
or to be found on the breakfast, lunch, or tea- 
table, then there iis a wide range, especially if 
flavour then be most desired. /eds: Cham- 
pagne, Ironmonger, Keen’s Seedling, War- 
rington, and Scotch Nutmeg. Yellows: 
Early Sulphur, Golden Gem, Broom Girl, 
Yellow Champagne, Leader, and, not least, the 
fine Langley senuty. Whites: Whitesmith, 
Bright Venus, and the delicious Langley 
Gage. Greens Pitmaston, Greengage, 





Gooseberry Early Sulphur, 


insects rapidly. But, in relation to both the 
troubles named, the common method of grow- 
ing large, dense bushes close to the eround is 
largely responsible, as such bushes offer spe- 
cial hunting-grounds for the moth and _ its 
progeny, and the mildew will be found most 
where bushes are low, thick, and badly 
pruned and cultivated. At present we are in 
the midst of the fruit ripening, and if, up to 
the end of July the earlier fruits had not 
evidenced high colour, certainly later ones 
have much improved under more sunshine 
and brighter weather. It is one of the spe- 


cial features of the Gooseberry that it practi- 
cally excels all other hardy fruit for the 
length of its season of usefulness. Berries 


are rot the highest value, from a market point 
of view, when yet but half-grown and quite 
green. They remain of a thoroughly mar- 
ket table nature when of full size, yet unripe 
and green. They furnish ripe fruit for the 
dessert from the Karly Sulphur, here figured, 
or the Ironmonger, very soon; then follow in 
rapid succession many other varieties —red, 
yellow, white, and green—through the month 
of August; and if a few bushes in the open or 
trained trees on walls be matted or heavily 
netted oyer to exclude birds and rain, deli- 





Gascoigne, and Gretna Green. 
Thus, with such a ‘gelection as is here given, 
of eighteen varieties, what a range of ap- 
pearance and colour, as well as of flavour, can 
be had on the table from day to day! If 
large-fruited Gooseberries be desired, the 
range of selection is far wider. It should, 
however, be understood that, where speci ially 
fine berries of these varieties are desired, the 
bushes should be well thinned and the fruits 
early thinned, Also about over their roots 
should be placed a mulch of long manure to 
assist the fruits to swell, and if ‘the weather 
be dry, liberal waterings may be given so long 
as the fruits are ereen. W hen they beein to 
colour water must be withheld. It is a good 
Sige to have the Gooseberry plantation com- 
pact, that at may be readily netted over to 
protect the ripening fruit from birds. 


IX. WB) 


Hedgehog, 





The early Peach-house.—Now that all the 
Peaches are gathered, all surplus wood, 
especially the wood which has borne 
fruits, and is no longer required, will 
be best cut out immediately, and then the 
hose will be used to give the trees a thorough 


wash ; and from this onwards till the leaves | 








fall the ventilation should be as free as pos 
sible, and the hose used when necessary. We 
want the leaves to die naturally, and not be 
hurried off by red-spider. Sometimes, when 
the Peaches are gathered, if they are re- 
tarded as long as possible, the inside borders 
may get rather dry, and there is nothing 
worse for the maturing buds than a dry con- 
dition of the roots. By cutting out all wood 
not required for next year, the wood left 
ripens perfectly, and the leaves are retained 
till they are ready to fall. Hale’s Early is a 
good early Peach, both under glass and also 
outside, and Dymond i is a br ight. coloured suc- 
cessor. 





STRAWBERRY CROP. 


THE abundance of Strawberries in fruit- 
growing districts, about which so much has 
been written during the past few weeks, is 
no unusual experience. ‘lhe proportion of 
the crop that fails to find a market varies, of 
course, in accordance with the weight of the 
yield and the period over which the ripening 
of the fruit extends; but the year in which 
the supply does not at some time during the 
brief season exceed the demand is excep- 
tional. ‘The experiences of growers of Straw- 
berries furnish a striking example of the flip- 
pancy with which advice affecting the mate- 
rial welfare of an important class ‘of the com- 
munity is systematically tendered. Except 
during the few weeks over which the harvest 
ing ol the crop extends, occupiers of land are 
constantly urged to adopt intensive culture, 
in which, presumably, is included Strawberry- 
growing, on the ground that larger pecuniary 
returns can be procured than under ordinary 
farming conditions. The counsel, no doubt, 
is inspired by good intentions, but it is too 
often based upon defective knowledge of the 
underlying circumstances, and hence the 
grievous results to which it sometimes leads. 
he pitiable accounts emanating from the 
fruit-growing districts in Kent, Lincolnshire, 
and other counties year after year respecting 
the tons of wholesome Strawberries, Plums, 
and other perishable produce that go to waste 


THE 


should make those interested in the welfare 


of landed pursuits hesitate before advocating 
methods of management of which they have 
inadequate experience It is easy to make 
out a favourable balance-sheet in the study, 
but a very different thing to reproduce the 
theoretical calculations in practice. In est1- 
mating the probable returns from so pre- 
carious a business as fruit-growing, or any 
other form of intensive culture, liber al allow- 
ance must be made for adverse circumstances 
in the selling of the crop. ‘The only means 
of disposing of surplus fruit of the perishable 
types is their conversion into jam, and there 
are strict limits, both commercially and geo- 
graphically, to the adoption of this course. 
Up to a certain point, fruit-growing, though 
essentially precarious, ie ftarar good ‘prospects 
of liberal returns ; but the moment the supply 
exceeds the demand prices fall dispropor- 
tionately to the amount of the surplus, and 
the whole financial position assumes an 
altered complexion, loss instead of profit 
very often accruing. The ordinary risks are 
sufficiently great to make small holders and 
others think seriously before embarking upon 
fruit-growing, and the responsible advice so 
frequently given, urging further expansion in 
this direction, can, if acted upon, only bring 
about disaster, not merely to the new recruits, 
but to the whole industry. These remarks 
may not apply in the same degree to hard 
fruit, capable of keeping for weeks or months 
in good condition, but in a financial sense 
they equally affect the growing of vegetables, 
espec ially for the early “market ts. The Field. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Liquid-manure for fruit-trees.—Is it safe or 
beneficial to apply liquid-manure to fruit-trees, such 
as Raspberries, Currants, ete., when fruit is actually 
ripe or ripening, and can it with any advantage be 
given to Apple-trees now?—F. R. G. 


[It is not good practice to give liquid- 
manure to fruit-trees on which the fruit is 
either hanging in a ripe condition, or which 


as it is apt to have a 


may be fast ripening 
When the 


detrimental effect on the flavour. 
fruit is in a green or unripe state, liquid- 
manure may then be given with every ad- 
vantage, inasmuch as a result of the vigour 
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which is thus imparted to the canes, bushes, 
or trees, as the case may be, there is every 
probability of the fruit attaining its fullest 
dimensions, while the quality is greatly 
enhanced. If, after the fruits commence 
colouring, moisture is needed at the roots, 
give plain water only. At the present time 
you may apply liquid-manure to Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Peach, and Nectarine-trees carrying 
eood crops of fruit, or to any fruit-trae 
which has become exhausted as a result of 
overcropping. In each and every case see 
that the soil is in a moist condition before 
affording the liquid-manure, otherwise its vir- 
tues will be lost. Therefore, if the soil is 
dry, give it a good soaking of clear water 
some few hours in advance, when it will act 
asa filter, and arrest and retain the manurial 
properties contained in the liquid for the 
benefit of the roots. ] 

Apple-trees unhealthy.—I am enclosing here- 
with a small piece of an Apple-tree, and should be 
much obliged if you can tell me what is the matter 
with it, and the remedy?—T. W. C. 

[Both the leaves and the wood of the Apple- 
shoots sent are affected with the brown rot 
fungus (Sclerotinia fructigena). Cut off all 
affected shoots and burn them, and_ then 
spray the trees with Bordeaux mixture three 
times, allowing an interval of four or five 
days to elapse between each application. _In 
November or December, when the pruning nas 
been completed, give the trees a thorough 
spraying with caustic alkali solution. Then, 
before the buds break next season, and again 
after the trees have flowered and set, spray 
again with Bordeaux mixture. The latter is 
a fungicide and the former an insecticide, 
specially prepared for cleansing fruit-trees 
while they are in a dormant state. The in- 
gvedients for the making of both you can pur- 
chase prepared ready for mixing and dis- 
solving in water from avy vendor of horticul- 
tural sundries. | 

Raspberries, failure of.—Will you tell me what 
is the matter with enclcesed branch cf Raspberries, 
and the remedy?—R. H. STAMP. 

fWe can find no disease or anything pre- 
sent likely to cause the fruits to assume such 
an abnormal condition, and have, therefore, 
arrived at the conclusion that the points of 
the berries must in some way have been in- 
jured. In all probability, either frost or 
cold winds were responsible for this. Another 
season, when, it is hoped, more favourable 
weather conditions will prevail, you will 
doubtless find the fruits, when they ripen, to 
be quite normal. ] 

Failure of Apple-trees.—I am enclosing a piece 
of Apple-tree. The leaves have all turned brown and 
are falling off. Could you tell me, through your 
paper, the cause?—CONSTANT READER. 

[It is either the fungoid disease, scientifi- 
eally called Fusicladium dendriticum, other- 
wise known as the Apple-scab, or its near 
ally, Cladosporium herbarium, with which the 
leaves on the Apple-twig are affected. As 
the wood is unaffected, we think it to be the 
latter, because the former invariably attacks 
the young shoots and wood also when the 
leaves are so badly infested as is the case 
with those now under consideration. Both 
are very destructive, and if the disease is 
allowed to go on unchecked the general health 
of the tree is seriously impaired and oft-times 
becomes practically ruined. Adverse weather 
conditions are conducive to the spread of both 
diseases, hence the reason why it,is so preva- 
lent this season. The remedies for both 
are the same—namely, to spray with Bor- 
deaux mixture three times at weekly inter- 
vals at once; to thoroughly cleanse the trees 
by spraying them with caustic alkali solution 
in November or as soon as they have been 
pruned and put in order. Then in the spring, 
before the buds begin toshow signs of breaking, 
spray with a solution of sulphate of iron (1 lb. 
to 1 gallon of water), and after the trees have 
blossomed and set their fruit, spray them 
twice with Bordeaux mixture, choosing a 
favourable opportunity on each cccasion, 
when the weather is mild. Be sure and 
gather up and burn all leaves as they fall, 
both at the present time and in autumn. This 

will destroy myriads of spores. When the 
trees have been pruned, treat the prunings 
in the same way. These directions may ap- 
pear very elaborate and deterring, but they 


to recent numbers of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED you will find there, in answer to 
other correspondents, how the materials for 
the making of the fungicides and wash named 
can be procured. | 

Mulching fruit-trees.—What is the best time 
for putting manure on surface for fruit-trees, and 
when should ground where this is done be dug or 
forked—late autumn or spring?—F. R. 

[If, by your query, you mean the best time 
for applying manure as a summer mulch to 
fruit-trees which have set good crops of fruit, 
and are in need of assistance, also to prevent 
the soil from drying out too quickly, the end 
of April or early in May is, as a rule, soon 
enough to afford it. In this case the manure 
js usually spread on the surface some 3 inches 
or 4 inches thick, to as far as the branches of 
the trees extend, and the soil left undisturbed 
beyond loosening it a few inches in depth 
prior to putting on the mulch. Where 
manure is required to stimulate exhausted 
trees or to prevent such as are constant and 
heavy croppers from getting into a debili- 
tated state, it should be applied in the 
autumn or as early dn the winter as con- 
venient. The manure should be rich and 
well rotted, and in this case it should be 
brought into as close contact with the sur- 
face roots as possible. This will necessitate 
the careful removal of the soil from 3 inches 
to as much as 1 foot in depth in some in- 
stances, when there are no surface roots, and 
to as far as the branches extend in every 
direction. The manure should then be 
spread some 4 inches or 9 inches in thick- 
ness, the soil placed on top, and lightly 
trodden. The best implement for removing 
the soil with, when the roots are very nume- 
yous and near to the surface, is a good, broad 
hoe. | 

Grapes scalded.—I should be very much obliged 
if you can tell me what is wrong with the Grapes 
sent herewith? They are from a Mrs. Pearson Vine. 
Madresfield Court and Alicante in the same house 
are affected in the same Way, while Muscat of 
Alexandria, Black Hamburgh, and Gros Colman are 
all right at present. The house is a lean-to, 24 feet 
by 12 feet, with top ventilator opening the whole 
length of house. The aspect is due south, and there 
are ventilators at bottom on south side, which until 
the sunny weather this week have not been opened. 
There is an inside and. outside border, the former 
the whole width of the house, the latter about 
10 feet wide. The soil is rather light, with free 
drainage, as border is formed about 2 feet 6 inches 
deep on sandstone rock, which was excavated to give 
sufficient depth, when it was formed four years ago. 
The Vines have, with the exception of Madresfield 
Court, which is rather weakly, made very strong 
srowth, and appear quite healthy. We have no in- 
sect pests, and sulphur has not been used.—JOHN 
GRUBB. 

[Your Grapes have been scalded, caused 
by the condensation of the moisture on the 
berries during the day. If sufficient air had 
been put on to the house in good time in the 
morning in order to prevent moisture settling 
on the fruit, this would not have happened. 
The remedy is to apply the air early in the 
morning before the sun strikes the house. Of 
course, you may have an airy house, but 
sometimes, after liberal waterings or syring- 
ings, there is a considerable amount of 
vapour created, which condenses on the ber- 
ries, until the air applied in good time helps 
to dry them. This scalding generally occurs 
when the berries are about half-grown, as in 
your case, and the varieties most liable to it 
are Muscat of Alexandria and Lady Downe’s 
Seedling. Are you quite sure that the soil in 
the border is sufficiently moist to its full 
depth, and that the drainage is good? You 
say nothing as to having put in a drain into 
the border to carry off surplus water, and we 
think this would have been an advantage 
under the circumstances. | 


Plums falling.—Can you tell me the cause of 
Plums falling every year when size of those sent? 
Tree is not old, and in sheltered position against 
wall of house. We only get about half-a-dozen, 
which come to perfection. The tree, which is 
manured every autumn, and watering attended to 
when weather is dry, gets no sun after mid-day.— 
A. M. HALL. , 


for the present. When the tree comes into 
full bearing, which it should in due course do 
as a result of the lifting, you may then feed 
the roots with solid and liquid-manure. It 
is a mistake to apply manure to the roots of 
fruit-trees which fail to bear as a result of 
being gross-habited, as it only aggravates the 
evil. | 

The Wonderberry.—I have been using this as 
food for several weeks past, and, when cooked, ‘I 
know no fruit that can surpass it in delicacy of 
flavour. It certainly is not poisonous, and is most 
ornamental as a pot-plant.—W. R. CHARLES, Welles- 
bourne, Warwick. ™ 

[Are you quite sure that you have what is 
known as the Wonderberry, which is really a 
Solanum? We should like to see some of the 
fruit you allude to.—ED. ] 





HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—Those who are now 
budding Briers should not forget Frau Karl 


Druschki, Caroline Testout, La France, 
Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, and 


General Jacqueminot, for though these are 
not altogether new, they are reliable, The 
General is good on a low wall or pillar. Thin 
out the weak shoots of Dahlias, and either 
use a few stakes round the plants or loop 
up each shoot separately to a central stake, 
as the wind is troublesome, and the shoots, 
if broken down, cannot easily be put right. 
Put in cuttings of Violas, or mulch with rich 
compost and peg the shoots into the compost. 
If only a few plants are wanted, they can be 
obtained in this way. Remove seed-pods 
from Sweet Peas and Antirrhinums. Some 
of the newer forms of these plants make 
splendid masses. Sow hardy annuals during 
the month for spring blooming. If for trans- 
planting, sow thinly in rather poor soil. 
Prick out Canterbury Bells 6 inches apart. 
All the Bellflowers may be obtained from 
seeds, and make good masses. Stenactis 
speciosa and Scabiosa caucasica are charm- 
ing hardy plants for cutting. All_ the 
Coreopsis family is nice for cutting. Seeds 
should be sown in spring. C. grandiflora 
usually flowers itself to death, so a few 
seeds should be sown annually. Corn-flowers 
are useful for cutting, and will grow any- 
where. If seeds are sown towards the end 
of August, and the seedlings transplanted a 
foot apart, there will be plenty of blue 
flowers for cutting in spring. There are other 
colours, but the blue is most in demand. 
cuttings of all kinds of evergreen shrubs will 
root now in sandy soil under glass in a shady 
position. Roses may be propagated from cut- 
tings now in a shady border. Select strong 
cuttings of firm, young wood. 

Fruit gardens.—Many amateurs and some 
gardeners plant Apples and Pears on dwarf- 
ing stocks, and then forget to give them suffi- 
cient nourishment, and the fruits are not 
always so good as they ought to be, especially 
Pears, which on the Quince are sometimes 
gritty and inferior. To do these surface- 
rooting trees justice they should be mulched 
with good compost as far as the roots ex- 
tend. Another matter to be considered at 
this season is not to overprune bush-trees. 
Thin out to let in air and sunshine, but do 
not cut hard back. This refers to bush-trees 
and pyramids only. Wall-trees must, of 
course, be kept close to the wall. This can 
be done by removing an old spur oecasion- 
ally where the spurs are crowded, to be re- 
placed with young spurs springing directly 
from the main branches. To keep wall-trees 
which have filled their allotted space healthy 
and fertile, there must be constant removal in 
this way. Sometimes when wall-trees have 
been planted thickly at the beginning, it will 
pay to open out the trees, even if it involves 
replanting most of them. Lifting the 
roots and placing fresh loamy soil among 





_ [As the Plums exhibit no internal sign of 
injury, we think the reason why they have 
been cast to be due to an over-luxuriant 
habit of growth on the part of the tree. The 
remedy for this is to carefully lift and lay 
the roots out afresh in a nearly horizontal 
position, and as near the surface as is con- 
sistent with safety, mixing some lime rubbish 





are the only means to adopt if you wish to 
extirpate the disease and restore the trees to 
a healthy condition. If you will kindly refer 


with the staple at the same time, if none of 
this is present in the soil. Wiuthhold the 


them is a great help to fertility. This work, 
of course, is done during the autumn. Two 
good Plums are Oulin’s Golden Gage and 
Early Transparent Gage. They form a suc- 
cession. The old Green Gage is a fine- 
flavoured fruit, but rather small, and does 
not bear so freely as those named above. All 
Strawberries for forcing should now be in 
their fruiting pots, 


Vegetable garden.—Early Potatoes may 





manure, and use it as a surface mulch only 


' be lifted as soon as skins are set. Up to the 
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present time I have seen no disease. Late 
Potatoes may be sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture. Those who use only a small quan- 
tity for the garden had better obtain it from 
the sundry shop ready for mixing with water 
in the right proportion. To be effective it 
should be used the moment the first spot of 
fungus is seen, or before. Improved varie- 
ties and better culture have reduced the 
tendency to disease in the Potatoes, and for 
this reason spraying the copper and lime 
mixture has been neglected, but those who 
wish to save their later crops might spray 
with advantage, as it is not an expensive 
business. The early Celery should be earthed 
up when the weather is dry, first giving a 
soaking of liquid-manure a few hours pre- 
viously. The Celery-fly often gives trouble, 
or rather the larva of the fly works havoc 
with the foliage. The best course is to dress 
the plants with something to make them 
distasteful. We have found frequent light 
sprinklings of soot effective, giving the soot 
early in the morning when the dew is on the 
plants. As fast as the early Potatoes are 


lifted crop the land with something useful. | 


Lettuce, Endive, Spinach, Onions, and Tur- 
nips may be sown now. Strawberries can 
follow early Potatoes. Cut herbs for drying, 
and gather vegetables for pickling. Remove 
surplus growths from Tomatoes, and shorten 
back some of the bottom leaves. Stop 
leaders when four 
shown on plants outside. 

Conservatory.—Do not permit the climbers 
to become too dense in growth. Though we 
have not had much summer the days are 
shortening, and plants beneath the climbers 
will want light. Bougainvilleas and Lapa- 
gerias will be in flower. The latter do best 
planted out in a bed of peat and sand with 
some fragments of old turf intermixed. The 
drainage must be free, and the water supply 
liberal. The Indian Daphnes are very sweet, 
and very often do better planted as bushes 
in the conservatory than when growing in 
pots. Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are 
very bright now, and Fuchsias, Hydrangeas, 
Coleuses, and Balsams will be useful when 
many of the usual plants are outside. A few 


of the old Fuchsias may be cut back to get | g 
} son, and when the leaves fall, prune hard 


young shoots to break out for cuttings, as 
cuttings rooted now and grown quietly 
through the winter will flower early next 
season and come in for baskets and to flower 
on brackets. 
plentiful. Diplacus glutinosa, when 
grown, gives a nice change at this season. 
Lachenalias flower freely in baskets, and when 
rested they may be planted round the base 
and edges and on the surface of the baskets. 


They will grow very well in chopped Sphag- | 


num and rough peat. There is still plenty of 
Tree-Carnations and Lilies of various kinds, 
including L, lancifolium and L. auratum. We 
always want something fresh coming on and 
the faded things removed. A plant that 
flowers for too long a period becomes weari- 
some. Thus a group of Veronicas now com- 
ing into flower will be appreciated for their 
freshness. Though I do not care much for 
Cockscombs of the old-fashioned type, they 
attract attention, and if large and well 
grown they cause a mild kind of wonder for 
a time. The difficulty is to get seeds of a 
good strain. There are various colours 
among them. I have had yellow and pink of 
various shades. I had a collection from Ger- 
many some time ago, and there was more 
variety in colour than is usually obtained 
from English seeds. Leave the ventilators 
open night and day now, except in windy 
weather, when the ventilation should be re- 
duced, though the house should not be alto- 
gether closed. Do the watering in the morn- 
ing, and look round again about mid-day. 
Stove.—Russellia juncea is rather an in- 
teresting plant, with its Rush-like stems, when 
well furnished with bright, tube-shaped 
flowers. It will thrive in a good-sized wire 
basket, the sides and bottom of the basket to 
be covered with suitable creeping growth. 
Tradescantia vittata shows well with the 
drooping shoots of the Russellia showing 
gracefully over the growth of the Trades- 
cantia. This is an old plant, not very common 
now, but those who wish for changes will 
find this very distinct and _ serviceable. 
Eucharis Lilies, which have been rested under 


bunches of fruit have | 


Achimenes in baskets are still | 
well | 








cool treatment, will soon start the flower- 
spikes when taken into heat again. Weak 
liquid-manure after the rest the plants have 
had will give vigour to the flower-spikes and 
hasten their growth. By a judicious system 
of resting in batches a succession may be 
kept up. These plants, being evergreen, 
should not be dried off as may be done with 
ordinary bulbs, but when resting in a ccol 
house less water will be required. Gardenias, 
whilst ripening their wood, will be better in 
a cool-house for a time, but lightly shaded 
from bright sun. Anthuriums are rather 
striking plants, and are not difficult to grow 
when potted in very fibrous material. A, 
Scherzerianum was introduced many years 
ago, but now there is quite a number of varie- 
ties, mostly seedlings from A. Andreanum. 


| These are very useful decorative subjects, 


and their peculiar-shaped flowers last well. I 
have seen them last well in the room in sum- 
mer. Now that fires are dropped less water 
will be required, as more air will be given. 
Planting new vineries.—If the borders are 
made, and made reasonably firm, and of the 
right materials, and the drainage right, so 
that all surplus water can pass freely away— 
as it is impossible to feed Vines properly un- 
less the borders are properly .drained—young 
plants in full vigour, and not pot-bound, may 
be planted out now, first liberating the roots 
that are working through and round the ball, 
by carefully passing the hand round the ball. 
Of course, it is impossible to shake out 
Vines at this season, and neither is this neces- 
sary in the case of young Vines rooted from 
eyes this season, when the spongioles can 
easily be detached from the sides of the ball, 
and are ready to start again the moment they 
are placed in good material, which is pressed 
firmly about them. I have planted young 
Vines at this season without a leaf flagging, 
and though they may not make much pro- 
gress, some time will be gained, as the roots 
will get established. Where possible, there 
should be borders inside the houses to plant 
the Vines in. The roots have a tendency to 
grow outside if they have a chance, and a 


| mulch of manure as far as the roots extend 


will be valuable. It will be better to let the 
Vines make all the growth they can this sea- 


back, and next season take up a couple of 
rods from the bottom, taking a couple of 
bunches of Grapes from each the following 
year, or more if the rods are strong. 

Ki, Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
- Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
August 23rd.—Sowed Cauliflowers in seve- 
ral varieties. This used to be the main 
sowing, but we sow in heat in early spring, 
and we find these plants more reliable. 
Finished planting Strawberries in new beds. 
The plants were all layered into small pots, 
the best taken from them for potting for forc- 
ing. They were all good plants, and will 
bear a good crop next season. Potted Roman 
Hyacinths, Freesias, and early-flowering Nar- 
: These include Paper White and the 


cissi. 
double Van Sion. Other kinds will be potted 
later. 

August 2jth.—Finished (summer-pruning 


There is seldom any pruning re- 
quired after this date. Several trees have 
been marked for root-pruning during the 
autumn. Pelargonium and other cuttings are 
still being taken. As we do not want to in- 
jure the appearance of the beds, the work 
will be spread over more time. Fortunately 
we have a reserve stock of Paul Crampel. 
This is, I think, the best scarlet Pelargonium 
for massing, the flowers being large and last- 
ing, and the habit gocd. 

August 25th.—Opened out the bush 
Chrysanthemums, and placed stakes to the 
plants, to prevent damage from winds. 
Black-fly has been rather troublesome, but a 
timely use of Tobacco-powder has been effec- 
tive in getting rid of it. Removed weak 
shoots from climbing» and other Roses. 
Liquid-manure is given to Roses to 
strengthen the late blooms. Selected manure 
for Mushroom-beds. This work is nearly 
always going on, as beds are made outside in 
summer. 


wall-trees. 
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August 26th.—Filled a number of boxes 
with cuttings of Aubrietias and Koniga mari- 
tima, They will root in a cool frame, shaded 
from bright sunshine. Transplanted Pinks 
from the propagating bed. . Divided and re- 
planted double white Rocket. Removed more 
leaves from Tomatoes to let in the sunshine. 
One or two plants have been reserved for 
seed purposes. Only the most prolific plants 
are selected for this purpose. 

August 27th.—-Planted a house with Cucum- 
bers for winter bearing. No fire-heat will be 
used while the weather continues warm. In 
the Peach-house, where the fruits have been 
gathered, all branches not likely to be re- 
quired for future bearing have been cut out. 
Sub-laterals have been removed from late 
Vines and Peaches. Sowed Veitch’s Red 
Globe and Chirk Castle Blackstone Turnips. 

August 28th.—Pricked out more Wall- 
flowers and Pansies. Put in cuttings of a 
collection of Violas under handlights in cool 
border. Pinched the buds from Zonal Pelar- 
goniums intended for winter flowering. 
Finished potting Cyclamens into 5-inch pots. 
They will remain in cold-frame for another 
month, freely ventilated with night air, and 
sprinkled with soft water in the afternoon. 
Made a further sowing of winter Spinach, 
Rearranged conservatory, adding a few fresh 
plants. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 





Compensation for garden crops.—I shall be 
glad if you would kindly give me the benefit of your 
advice in the following matter:—I came into this 
garden May, 1908, when it only contained fruit-trees 
—no vegetable stock at all or flowers. I am leaving 
it this October fully stocked with vegetables suffi- 
cient for the winter, and a lot of herbaceous plants 
and biennials, and the ground has been thoroughly 
enriched with manure. Will you kindly tell me what 
I am entitled to charge the incoming tenant?— 
KS Mia Ge 

[You do not tell us whether you are re- 
ferring to the ordinary tenancy of a house 
and garden or whether it is a case of a market 
garden. Presumably it is the former, and we 
fear that in that case you have no means of 
exacting any “‘compensation’’ from the in- 
coming tenant. A tenant of a garden taken 
in conjunction with a house in the usual 
fashion is not entitled to remove plants set 
out permanently, but, of course, he can do 
what he likes with his growing crops, and a 
sensible incoming tenant would be willing to 
come to an arrangement to pay for anything 
left for his benefit. But this is a matter of 
arrangement, not of compulsion. If we have 
not properly grasped your position, write 
again fully. ] 

Compensation question (Very Old Sub- 
scriber).—In this case it seems to me that the 
amount would be so small that it would 
hardly be worth while to have a disputed 
claim to fight out. As regards coming under 
the special conditions applicable to market 
gardeners, it is necessary that there should 
be an agreement in writing, by which the 
landlord specifically undertakes that he is 
letting the land for use as a market garden. 
If the Cabbages are not ready by the time 
you leave, there is nothing to prevent you 
from bargaining with some farmer to allow 
his sheep to come on and eat them off, in 
case the landlord is not prepared to take them 
off your hands at something like reasonable 
value. With regard to the Clover, the case 
is rather different. Here you can get com- 
pensation in the usual way, and you should 
intimate to your landlord accordingly, and 
inquire whether he will meet you and agree 
as to that. If not, give him formal notice of 
claim before the tenancy ends, and instruct 
some local yaluer to estimate the amount 
you are entitled to.— BARRISTER. 


Cottage tenant and his landlord 
(“Wanted to Know’’).—The rule of law is 
that a debtor must seek out his creditor and 
pay the debt he owes, and this applies to pay- 
ment of rent, as well as to anything else. 
As to the rent-book, why not have the date 
properly inserted? A penny rent-book is 
quite sufficient in a general way, but as to 
notice, that entirely depends upon the agree- 
ment you make with the landlord, and has 
nothing to do with the payment of rent, but 
should be embodied in a separate letter signed 
by the landlord.—BARRISTER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GarbENina free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Llolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pupiisner. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be ow a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be veplied to wn the issue immediately following 
the veceipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, ete.—lair examples 
of each subject—not more than four in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Nine pink Roses for standards (A. H. S.).— 
The following of your list would produce the most 
showy effect in your garden: Killarney, Mrs. R. G. 
Sharman Crawford, Lady Ashtown, Mrs. John Laing, 
Pharisaer, Caroline Testout, Mme. Jules Grolez, Papa 
Gontier, and Queen Mab. It is rather a stretch of 
the imagination to term some of these pink, but they 
are very lovely Roses and well worth growing. 


Destroying Thistles (Thistles).—These are cer- 
tainly very troublesome, and so long as the garden 
next door is neglected so long will you be troubled 
with them, as they will seed and spread all over the 
neighbourhood. In your own garden the only way 
will be to cut the plants over with a spud or hoe as 
soon as they appear above ground. The most noxious 
weeds will disappear if they are not allowed to make 
any growth above ground. 


Failure of Sweet Peas (Bird).—The only con- 
elusion we can come to is that the trouble is due to 
an overdose of liquid-manure. Did you, previous to 
applying the liquid-manure, see to it that the soil 
was mojst round the roots of the plants? If it was 
dry, and you applied the liquid-manure, it naturally 
follows that injury would result. If our supposition 
is wrong, then we should be glad to have some further 
particulars. The injury to the edible Peas is 
evidently due to some check. 

Keeping Lobelias during winter (Dunning).— 
The only way is to put the plants into a frame, 
keeping all the flowers picked off, Early in. the 
autumn stand the plants on a shelf in a warm green- 
house, where they may remain during the winter. 
At the New Year introduce them to a propagating- 
house, when cuttings will soon form. These, if put 
in at once, will soon root, and you may use the tops 
of these to form euttings. The old plants may be 
divided up and repotted into small pots. 


Asters failing (Ruby).—Without seeing your 
Asters, the only conclusion which we can come to 
from the description you give us is that the plants 
are suffering from a fungus disease, for which there 
is, unfortunately, no remedy. The only possible cure 
is to syringe with sulphur. Take a double handful of 
this, mix it into a paste, then add more water by 
degrees. This should be sufficient for 8 gallons of 
water, which should be boiling or nearly so. for the 
mixing. Dissolve two large teaspoonfuls of soft soap, 
mix all together, and when cool well spray the 
plants, especially at the base, not later than four p.m. 


Rose foliage with black spots (Mrs. Hanning 
Lee).—The black spots on the Rose foliage is nut 
caused by your spraying, but is a disease known as 
“black spot.’ It is rather prevalent this yeer, 
owing, doubtless, to the wet weather we have had. 
Little good would follow spraying now, but as you 
have this disease on your plants, we should advise 
you to pick off and burn badly affected leaves and 
also those on the ground. Commence next spring as 
soon as pruning is done to spray the wood with sul- 
phide of potassium or Bordeaux mixture, and con- 
tinue this at intervals of about a week throughout 
the season. 


The Chimney Bellflower (Campanula pyrami- 
dalis) (H. B. Smith).—About the end of September 
you should carefully lift the plants, and place them 
into pots from 8 inches to 10 inehes in diameter, 
according to the size of the plants, using plenty of 
drainage and moderately rich, open soil. Water well, 
and stand in a frame, keeping this close and shaded 
until the roots begin to work. A cool greenhouse is 
the best for them during the winter. This Cam- 
panula is a free-rooter, and during the spring the 
plants should be supplied with manure-water, which 
ought to be continued weekly until they are coming 
into flower. 


Plants for sunless corner (Romsey).—If you 
merely desire to occupy the corner with a plant of 
some kind, you might plant Spirsea Aruncus, 
Spirea venusta, or Polygonum sachalinense; and of 
either of the two first named, three plants would 
make a good flowering group. If you plant one of 
these, you might also put in a few bulbs of Nar- 
eissus Sir Watkin or N. Emperor, to flower in spring. 
The preparation of the soil would entail deep digging 
—say, 2 feet deep—and manuring. If the climber is 
for the same position, the Virginian Creeper, the 
Irish Ivy, or Polygonum baldschuanicum should do 
quite well, the last quite a showy and free-flower- 
ing subject. 


Crocus species (Priscilla).—These 
flowering bulbs may be divided into three sets— 
autumn, winter, and early spring flowering. The 
best of the autumn kinds are speciosus, asturicus, 
pulchellus, nudiflorus, medius, and zonatus. Of 
winter-flowering sorts, ancyrensis, biflorus, susianus, 
Imperati, and Sieberi are all good and distinct; 
While the early spring flowering sorts may include 


interesting 








aureus and its varieties, Balanse, Tommasinianus, 
versicolor, and others. C. speciosus, of the autumn 
set, commences to flower jn September, while the 
others named in the same group carry on the flower- 
ing to the middle of November, ‘These autumn- 
flowering sorts are among the most showy, and six 
bulbs iu a pot would make a very pretty display. 
Pots of 4 inches diameter should be employed. 


Tufted Pansies failing (Anon).—If we may judge 
from the small piece you send us, your plants appear 
to be affected by wireworm. The soil should be 
turned over and left in a rough condition during the 
winter, as by these means the frost should get well 
into the soil and thoroughly pulverise it. Any in- 
sects in the soil would then have little chance of sur- 
viving such treatment. If the garden is much in- 
fested with wireworm, still more drastic measures 
are necessary. <A layer of gas-lime may be spread 
over the soil in the autumn and left thus throughout 
the winter, digging this in early in the spring. The 
free use of soot may be made to answer the same 
purpose, this being sufficient, in many instances, to 
eradicate the evil. Any ground in which Pansies 
have been growing for two or three seasons seems to 
get what is known as ‘t Pansy-sick,”’ the plants dying 
off one after the other in the beds without there 
being the faintest trace of an attack of any insect. 
Those who grow Tufted Pansies on a large scale in- 
variably change the position of the plants each year. 


Tufted Pansies attacked by wireworms 
(M. D.).—The plants have been attacked by wire- 
worms. Newly-formed gardens, in which soil of an 
old pasture has been turned in, are often the happy 
abode of this pest, and to exterminate it persistent 
effort must, be made. Wireworms attack the plant 
just below the collar and under the surface of the 
soil. They bore a hole in the stem, and tap the main 
growths of their flow of sap, and the plants conse- 
quently collapse and fail. A plant, apparently strong 
and healthy in the morning, may be rendered abso- 
lutely useless by the afternoon. In all cases it is 
wise to go to the roots at once, where the wireworm 
often may be caught red-handed. Soils infested with 
these pests are frequently treated as follows: Pieces 
of Potato or Carrot are inserted here and there under 
the surface of the soil, and the wireworms, having a 
weakness for luxuries of this kind, are attracted to 
the bait. If this be inspected occasionally, they may 
be caught boring into the bait. A dreesing of gas- 
lime in the early winter, and this allowed to remain 
until January, may be dug in, and is known to de- 
stroy the pest. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Increasing the Myrtle (Myrtle).—The Myrtle is 
best inereased from cuttings put in when the young 
wood has become fairly firm. Take the cuttings off 
at 2 joint, if with a heel, all the better, and put 
half-a-dozen into a 4-inch or 5-inch pot. The compost 
should be loam, leaf-mould, peat, and sand. Place 
the cuttings firmly round the sides of the pot, and 
stand under a close hand-light, or, if you have only 
one pot, put under a bell-glass. Put the small pot 
inside a larger one, and fill up the space between with 
coarse sand or fine gravel, resting the rim of the bell- 
glass on the sand between the two pots, 60 as to 
keep the air from the cuttings. The bell-glass should 
be removed daily and the inside wiped round with a 
dry cloth. When the cuttings are rooted they should 
be potted otf singly into small pots, using the same 
kind of soil as recommended for the cuttings. If you 
want any quantity of Peppermint, your best plan will 
be to advertise in our pages, 


FRUIT. 


Peach-stones splitting (F. M. Page).—One very 
important constituent in the soil for stone fruits is 
lime, which enters largely into the process of stone 
formation and prevents in a great measure stone 
splitting. Jf your borders have not sufficient lime, 
we should advise you to remake the border in the 
early autumn, before the leaves fall, replant the 
trees, and at the same time add a liberal quantity 
of air-slaked lime. 


Aphides on Plum-trees (J. R.).—Your trees 
have been very badly attacked by the black-fly. 
Spraying is not of much use when the aphides have 
attacked the leaves, as the latter at once begin to 
curl, and so shelter the pests, but if spraying is car- 
ried out several times in October and November, 
when the true sexual forms are laying their eggs on 
the shoots, much may be done towards saving the 
trees from being infested next year. You should use 
a strong solution of paraffin emulsion. It would also 
be useful to spray the trees in the spring, just before 
the buds begin to open, in the same manner. You 
should also dress the trees in the winter with caustic 
alkali solution, 


Mildewed Peaches (T.).—There is little doubt 
but that the primary cause of your Peach-tree becom- 
ing so badly mildewed is that the roots have got out 
of the surface and good soil into a subsoil that is 
poor and devoid of plant food. We should certainly, 
were the tree ours, have it unnailed next winter, lift 
the tree carefully, remove the subsoil some 10 inches 
deep, throw into the bottom some old mortar-rubble, 
on that the top soil, then add some quite fresh to fill 
the hole. Mix with that some wood-ashes and fine 
bone-dust, and just a little old hot-bed manure, then 
replant. Do that in October. Make the soil on re- 
planting as firm as you well can, and then add a 
mulch of long manure. 


Blistered Peach-leaves (0.).—No other cause 
for blistering in Peach leaves is known than is the 
generally accepted one of cold chills. The complaint 
is as old as the introduction of the Peach into this 
country. It is a native of Persia, and, of course, a 
warm country. Then it is invariably the case that 
Peach-trees under glass, even if their culture be of the 
worst, do not suffer from blister. Because it is their 
nature to open leaves early, and the trees are helped 
to do so by being secured to warm walls, really the 
leafage expands too early, having regard to the 
night temperatures. Thus in the day, if the sun 
shines out warmly, the trees may be in a temperature 
of from 55 degs. to 60 degs.,.and at night of from 





28 degs. to 830 degs. What wonder if then the tissues 
of the tender leafage burst, causing blister! 


VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes scalded (Anon).—The yellow spots on 
your Tomatoes are due to what is known as scalding, 
which is caused when the fruits are in the morning 
damp with moisture, because the house has been 
shut up close, and the sun scalds them before they 
are dry. Secalding, too, may, to a great extent, be 
caused by the plan of cutting away the foliage, 
which one often sees. Rich food is often given in 
excess, and without foliage to absorb such food it is 
forced into the fruits, causing bad flavour, spot, and 
scalding. We do not denude other plants of their 
leaves in the same way as one often sees the Tomato 
treated, and it is impossible to prevent the fruits 
scalding when this severe cutting takes place. The 
smooth varieties scald much sooner than the corru- 
gated kinds, the skin being, probably, more sensi- 
tive. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





Norman Lowe.—If the weeds have only one crown, 
then the plan you mention might answer, but thee 
are many weeds like the Ajuga and others that make 
underground growths, and thus spread in such an 
alarming degree that your suggested plan would be 
of no use.——A. T. Waterhouse.—It is very difficult 
for us to advise what you had best do, and we 
think your best plan will be to consult some horti- 
cultural builder in your district or take the advice of 
some practical gardener who can see the place.—— 
H. B. Smith.—1, Try watering with lime-water. 2, 
We have never heard of the Saxifrage you refer to. 
Please send us a piece so that we can identify.—— 
Villager.—Osmunda regalis is easily raised from 
spores, which germinate freely. You will find an 
article in this issue, page 476, on this Fern.——Nemo. 
—If you have a large quantity, then you should write 
to some of the Covent Garden salesmen. If not, then 
your best plan will be to dispose of it locally,—— 






A. FE. F.—You will find an article dealing with 
“ Watercress’’ in this issue, page 469.——R. L.— 
Your Grapes are what is known as “ sealded.”’ See 
reply to ‘‘ John Grubb,” page 478.——Hampton.—l, 


As soon as you see that they are growing freely. 2, 
Good Verbenas in the colours you wish are Queen of 
Whites; Crimson King; Princess of Wales, purple; 
and Lustrous, scarlet, white eye. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—lL. M. H.—1, Pteris tremula; 
Pteris serrulata; 8, Pteris cretica albo-lineata; 4, 
Polypodium vulgare cambricum.——P. M.—1, Veronica 
Andersoni; 2, Borago officinalis; 8, ‘bhalietfrum 


9 
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flavum; 4, Lychnis chaleedonica.——W. T.—1, 
Monarda didyma; 2, Lysimachia vulgaris; 3, Lythrum 
Saliearia; 4, Epilobium angustifolium.——D. ¥.—1, 


Campanula rapunculojides; 2, Campanula persicifolia 
alba; 8, Centaurea montana alba; 4, Centaurea 
macrocephala.——K.—1, Helianthemum sp.; 2, Dip- 
lacus glutinosus; 3, Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl.; 4, Inula 
glandulosa.——G@. C.—1, Alstroemeria aurantiaca; 2, 
Arum Dracuneulus; 3, Thalictrum adiantifolium; 4, 


Statice latifolia.——D. T.—1, Erigeron aurantiacus; 
2, Stenactis speciosa; 3, Scabiosa cauecasica; 4, 
Phacelia campanularia.——M. G@.—1, Spirea _ Lind- 
leyana; 2, Mimulus cardinalis; 8, Sedum Sieboldi 
variegatum; 4, Solidago Virgaurea.——T7'’. L. M.—1, 
Secabiosa caucasica, good form; 2, Clarkia elegans; 
3, Clarkia integripetala; 4, Linum rubrum.——P. 


—1, Stachys lanata; 2, The Wig-plant (Rhus Catinus) ; 
3, Bocconia cordata; 4, Impatiens glandulifera.—— 
Mrs. R. Everard Jones.—1, Leycesteria formosa.—— 
H. W. Daltry.—1, Inula hirta; 2, Centaurea macro- 
cephala; 8, Betonica grandiflora; 4, Saxifraga pel- 


tata.——H. S.—1, Spirea japonica; 2, Spireea canes; 
cens,——A. Green.—l, Spirea Douglasi; 2, Spirea 
media; 3, Staphylea colechica.——M. F. E.—Lychnis 


sp., prabably L. chaleedonica, but hard to say defi- 
nitely as the specimen was very much withered.—— 
Miss F. L. Clark.—1, Probably a very stunted Phila- 
delphus; to name correctly we must have flowering 


shoot ; 2, Crategus coccinea.——G. C.—Tradescantia 
virginica var. (The Virginian Spiderwort).——R. Can- 


non.—French Honeysuckle (Hedysarum coronarium). 
——F. Warr.—1, Saxifraga Camposi; 2, Evergreen 
Oak; 3, Spirzeea Ulmaria; 4, Please send in bloom.—— 
Orchard Lea.—The blue Throat-wort (Trachelium 
ceruleum).——G@, H. Raynor,—1, Phlox decussata var. 
Lumineux; 2, Cheiranthus alpinus; 8, Phacelia tana- 
cetifolia,——Sybil J. Caldecott.—Lysimachia vulgaris. 
——Goldsworthy.—Blue and white forms of the Goat’s 
Rue (Galega  officinalis)——Mrs. Bishop.—Spiren 
japonica,——A. M. W.—1, The Mayweed (Matricaria 
inodora fl.-pl.); 2, Achillea ptarmica (The Pearl); 3, 


Antennaria margaritacea.-—May Elwell.—Lonjcera 
sempervirens.——No signature.—l, Stachys lanata; 2, 
Stipa pennata; 3, Cut-leaved Beech; 4, Juniperus 


chinensis.——A. H. T.—The specimen you send is that 
of the Scarlet Elder (Sambucus racemosa), the berries 
of which are never used for making wine. Thig te 
made from the berries of the common Elder (Sambux 
cus nigra), which are black.——T. Clarke.—Your 
plant is possibly Libertia jxioides, We should like to 
see another specimen with a few of the leaves, 





Catalogues received.—K. H. Krelage and Son 
Haarlem, Holland.—General Catalogue of Bulbs for 
1909-1910.——The Bulb Supply Company, Thaxteea 
Essex.—List of Bulbs.——The Alpha Extinguisher 
Ltd., Ross, Hereford.——The Dunlop Rubber Co. 
Ltd., Aston, Birmingham.—Price List of Hose, etc.— 
Thongphest Mat Co., Ltd,, Trevelyan Buildings, Man. 
chester.—‘ Rando’’ Leather Mats.——E, P. Dixon 
and Sons, Ltd., Hull.—List of Bulbs.——Haage and 
Schmidt, Erfurt.—List of Bulbs, etc.——John Peed 
and Son, West Norwood, 8.B,—Zist ef Bulbs, ete. 


Book received.—“A Visit to a Petite Culture 
Cottage,’ by Leo Vols. T. M. Seotland, Architect 
Tolleross, Glasgow; Petite Culture Cottages, T. NM. 
Scotland. ; Z 
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VEGETABLES. 





‘ROWING CABBAGES ON LIGHT SOIL. 


JURING some twenty years I had a good 
olding soil for this crop, but some two years 
go I came to reside on a light, dry, sandy 
oil. Having half an acre of this kind of soil, 
at once commenced cropping it with various 

inds of vegetables, and by feeding, etc., I 
m astonished at the results. Last autumn 

resolved to grow for trial 700 spring Cab- 
ages in about six kinds, most of them of the 
mall, quick-hearting kinds. Wishing to 
row a goodly number on the ground, I 
lanted them one foot apart each way. 
laying to obtain my plants from various 
ources, the planting extended over some 
ime. The planting began early in October. 

removed from my poultry run the surface- 
oil, and spread it thickly over the ground. 
"his was worked into the soil, keeping it 
bout 6 inches down. With this and the top 
he plants had a rooting medium of 12 inches, 
Not having sufficient manure, I treated a por- 
ion with decayed garden rubbish and a little 
table manure. When finished, a good tread- 
ng was given, and the plants were set out a 
oot apart each way. Some were not put in 
ill nearly the end of the year. Naturally, 
ese were not quite so early, although the 
lifference was not very marked. I was as- 
onished how rapidly these grew with the 
engthening days. Out of 200, I had not one 
tun to seed, though a few from the early- 
Janted lot bolted. This late planting agrees 
with what ‘““W. S.’’ said in an article early 
n the year—namely, that the difference be- 
ween autumn planting and that in February 
was not so great as many thought. 

The early portion of the year being so cold, 
the first heads were not cut till the close of 
April, and never have I had a finer lot of 
Cabbages. Having abundance of moisture 
and a good larder, the plants grew quickly, 
the flavour being excellent. Out of this num- 
ber very few were wasted. So rapidly did 
the Cabbages mature that on the same ground 
at the close of July I had dwarf Beans in 
bloom. Light soils have their advantages, 
one being that they get warm more quickly 
than strong clay ones. Provided plenty of 
food is worked into the soil, well solidifying it, 
no one need fear growing good vegetables on 
light soil. It is all a question of watering in 
dry weather and feeding. J. Crook. 





Cucumbers in frames.—These ought to be 
kept growing till the end of next month. 
Some of the old wood may be cut out, and a 
little fresh loam and manure placed on the 
surface. One inch will be ample. If the 
roots are dry, a soaking of water may be 
given, with a little stimulant in it. Nitrate of 
soda will be suitable—one ounce to the gal- 
lon. Close early in the afternoon, and cover 
up at night if the nights are cold. We want 
to keep them warm now, but give a crack of 
air when the sun shines early in the morning. 
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MAKING A MUSHROOM-HOUSE. 

(1) KINDLY tell me through your helpful paper how to 
make a Mushroom-house to grow, say, six stones of 
Mushrooms per week. Say, also, if fire-heat is used 
during the winter months? (2) When Mushroom-beds 
come into bearing, how often should they be watered, 
and at what temperature? (38) In making Mushroom- 
beds, I am given to understand that tan from a 
pine-pit is good. What is meant by tan, and where 
procurable? Do you recommend it? What would you 
recommend to mix with manure to make a close-bed? 
—W. A., Yorks. 

[Mushroom-houses proper answer the pur- 
pose for which they are intended best when 
constructed in the form of a lean-to, and occu- 
pying a position facing towards the north. 
In many gardens the principal range of glass- 
houses is often seen built in lean-to fashion, 
and when such is the case the Mushroom- 
house is invariably found at the back or north 
side of the range. The wall to which the 
glass-houses are fixed serves as the back wall of 
the Mushroom-house, and obviates the ex- 
pense of building one separately for the pur- 
pose. In addition to this, there are other 
advantages derived from the selection of such 
a site for a Mushroom-house, foremost of 
which is the fact that, owing to its occup- 
pying a northern aspect, a more equable tem- 
perature can be maintained, particularly 
during the summer months. Then, on ac- 
count of its proximity to the stoke-hole, the 
house can be heated by artificial means when 
required at less cost than if it had to be 
heated independently, while the house is 
most conveniently situated for the getting in 
of the manure, ete., for the making of the 
beds, and so forth. The chief essentials 
which go to make for successful Mushroom- 
growing are the possession of a structure in 
which a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. 
can be maintained without having to resort 
to the frequent use of fire-heat in the winter 
months. ‘The less heat used, the better the 
results. Further, a still, dark, and moist at- 
mosphere is necessary, and the house must 
enjoy complete immunity from cold draughts. 
Tire-heat should be used only when, owing to 
unfavourable outer climatic conditions, the 
temperature is in danger of falling below the 
minimum named. For a house to answer the 
above-named requirements, it must be con- 
structed of 9-inch walls. There should also 
be a double roof, the outer one of tiles or 
thatch, and the inner one of match-boarding, 
and situated some 12 inches from the rafters, 
in order to form a cavity, which should be 
filled with dry hay or straw. Ventilating- 
shafts for allowing moisture to escape must 
be provided. Two, 12 inches square, ‘in the 
form of a trunk, reaching from the inner roof 
or ceiling to above the outer or tiled roof, 
would be sufficient for a house 50 feet in 
Jength, and these should have a shutter fitted 
at the lower end, to be opened and closed at 
will. Two other ventilators, 11 inches and 
24 inches, should be fixed in both end walls 
close up to the roof, both to be opened and 
closed by means of a sliding shutter. These 
will be for use in mild weather, and when the 
internal atmosphere becomes too warm, fol- 





lowing on the making-up of a new bed. ‘The 


door should be of good thickness, not what 
builders term an ordinary ledge-door, but 
double-boarded, 14 inches thick, and made 
to fit the frame correctly. A good width for 
the house is from 10 feet to 12 feet, the length 
depending on the quantity of Mushrooms the 
house is expected to produce. To afford the 
quantity you name weekly, you would re- 
quire a house not less than 50 feet in length 
and 12 feet in width, or it may be longer and 
of less width, if found necessary. 

As regards internal arrangements, @ nath- 
way 8 feet wide should run down the centre 
of the house, which will leave the space on 
either side available for the beds. By ex- 
eavating the soil below the flcor level on 
either side of the path to the depth of 
1 foot 6 inches, and concreting the bottom, 
you would be making provision for the two 
lowermost beds, and leave more head-room 
available for those to be constructed above 
them. The width of the beds will be deter- 
mined by the total width of the house, and, 
with regard to the depth of the beds, 18 inches 
will be ample for the autumn and _ spring 
months, and 2 feet for winter requirements. 
From 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet of head-room 
between each tier of beds is none too much 
space for working, otherwise it would be a 
difficult matter to effect the requisite con- 
solidation of the manure when forming the 
beds. The number of beds, then, which a 
house can accommodate depends on the height 
from floor to eaves at the front and the height 
of the back wall, but, having mentioned the 
proper depth for the beds and stated the dis- 
tance they should be apart, you can soon 
arrive at a conclusion on this point. 

As regards the construction of the shelves 
for the beds, those above the floor level may 
be of timber, but it must be pointed out that 
this soon rots, and endures for a few years 
only. Battens 21 inches by 9 inches, or 
3 inches by 11 inches, should form the bot- 
tom, and use 11-inch boards to form the fronts 
to hold the material in place if you elect to 
use timber. Slates or paving-stones resting 
on angle-iron supports, with 43-inch brick- 
work to form the fronts, are the most durable, 
or the whole can be constructed of cement 
concrete. In either of these cases 9-inch piers 
would be required to carry the angle-iron 
parallel to the footpath and along the front 
and back walls. T-angle-irons would be 
necessary at certain distances apart, to rest 
on the front and back angle-iron plates for 
the purpose of holding and supporting the 
concrete. With respect to heating arrange- 
ments for a house constructed on the above- 
named lines, particularly if strict attention 
is paid to the roof, so that fluctuations of tem- 
perature cannot well occur, two flow and two 
return 4-inch pipes, one below the other, laid 
in a brick channel beneath the floor on either 
side of the pathway, so that the centre is left 
clear, will suffice. These can be heated by 
the boiler situated nearest to the house, or 
by an independent apparatus fixed at one end 
for the purpose. In the former case valves 





must be provided, so that the heat can either 
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be regulated or shut off entirely when_ re- 
quired. (2) Well-made beds require but little 
water unless they should become dry on the 
surface prior to coming into bearing. A 
gentle dewing of the material with which the 
beds are covered generally puts matters right 
in this case. 
it should be watered only when it becomes 
dry, which condition is denoted by the soil 
casing cracking and assuming a parched ap- 
pearance. When in doubt, break up a small 
portion of the surface and examine it. Water, 
when necessary, should be afforded at a tem- 
perature of 85 degs., and no more of it given 
than will moisten the soil. If the manure 
and spawn below the soil become saturated, 
the bed will cease to bear. 
residue or particles of Oak-bark remaining 
after it has been used in the process of tan- 
ning leather, and is procurable wherever the 
latter industry is carried.on. 
growing we cannot recommend it, and you 
cannot do better than employ horse-manure 
properly prepared. A 
for you to possess is ‘‘Mushrooms and How 
to Grow Them,’’ by John F. Barter, post free, 


ls. 2d., to be obtained from J. F. Barter, 
Limited, Napier-road, Wembley, R.8.O., | 


Middlesex. | 


BLANCHING ENDIVES. 
CAN you tell me the right way to treat Endive so 
that it becomes blanched and crisp like one gets it in 
France?—MRSs. QUENTIN AGNEW. 

[In the blanching of Endive cleanliness is 
of the greatest importance, and no method 
other than will allow of this being assured 
should be adopted. Where an early supply 
is needed, blanching may be done in the 
open air, the best course being to reserve a 
batch for the purpose. In order, however, 
to prevent any possible injury from early 
frosts a temporary covering should be 
erected so that mats or oiled canvas may be 
placed over the plants. Tying the plants 
together and earthing up with soil is a dirty 
method. Clean flower-pots are as good as 
anything, taking care to closely stop the 
hole to exclude light, perfect darkness being 
essential, a little soil also being drawn up 
round the rim to make this complete. Per- 
fectly clean tiles or slates may also be used, 
also clean boards. When boards are used, 
and the plants are in rows, as they should 
be, long lengths should not be used, as when 
only one or two heads are all that are re- 
quired for daily use, the covering and un- 
covering are apt to injure the tips, when 
decay soon sets in. Pieces that will cover 
from six to ten plants are quite sufficient. 
To perfectly exclude the light a little fine 
soil may be drawn up on either side. Later 
on in the season blanching is a much slower 
process, and although when under glass the 
plants may be covered with flower-pots, and 
in the case of the Broad-leaved Batavian 
tied up, yet it is quicker to lift the plants 
and place them in a warmer and perfectly 
dark structure, such as a Mushroom-house 
or even a warm and dark cellar, when the 
blanching will take place rapidly. A dozen 
or two dozen plants, as the demand war- 
rants, should be put in weekly. These 
should be lifted and packed into boxes, with 
sufficient fairly moist soil to just sustain 
growth without the necessity of applying 
water. | 


Spinach for winter.—The middle of 
August is a good date to sow the main crop, 
so that the plants can reach a good size be- 
fore the winter frosts check growth to any 
extent. A second sowing made towards the 
end of the month will usually come in for 
late spring supply ere the first sowings of the 
new year become fit to pluck. Ground that 
has carried a crop of Peas or Potatoes needs 
but little preparation as regards manure. A 
sprinkling of soot or lime over the surface, 
and deeply forked in, is all that is necessary. 
Ii allowed to settle a week, the ground will 
be ready for the drills to be got out; on the 
other hand, if the seed must be sown at once, 
tread over the piece prior to drawing the 
shallow drills 15 inches asunder. Should the 
soil be very dry, moisten the drills a few 
hours before sowing, which should be done 
thinly, as the plants, when finally singled 
cut, need a space of 12 inches to develop the 


When a bed comes into bearing | 


(3) Tan is the | 


For Mushroom- | 


useful little treatise | 





succulent leaves. After-attention consists in 
keeping the ground well hoed, to destroy 
weeds and promote a free growth of the 
plants.—J. MAYNE. 





CUCUMBER ROCHFORD’S. 


WITHOUT wishing in any way to disparage 
the many novelties among Cucumbers, I 
would still advise market growers to stick to 








Cucumber Rochford’s, 


Rochford’s. The fruit of this may not be so 
handsome as that of many other varieties that 
could be named, but for quality it is unsur- 
passed, added to which it will keep quite 
fresh and eatable longer than any other 
variety I know. The growth is sturdy and 
short-jointed, the leaf-stalks short, the leaves 
of medium size, and the plants very produc- 
live. The fruits are of medium length, some- 
what thick, well furnished with spines, and 
not overburdened with ‘“‘handle.’’ Ls 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Failure of Asparagus.—I have enclosed speeij- 
mens of a pest attacking my Asparagus. Will you 
please inform me through your paper if you haye ~ 
previously become acquainted with it, and, if go, | 
the remedy for it? It is playing sad hayoc.—H,. R 
[On close examination the presence of 
larvee in the sample of stems sent is revealed, 
which in every respect except colour re- 
sembles that of the Asparagus-beetle (Crio. | 
ceris asparagi). These larvee or grubs are feed- | 
ing on the living tissue of the stems, and are, 
i 


——————eEaoOr 





without doubt, responsible for the damage 

you complain of. We are also of the opinion | 
that as the grubs are identical except in| 
colour with the larve of the Asparagus- | 
beetle, it is an infestation of the latter) 
you are troubled with. The colour difference | 
may be accounted for by the fact of the grubs | 
having eaten their way to such a depth into | 
the inner portion of the stems that they have | 
become deprived of light. This would be 

apt to cause their outer covering or skins to 

assume a lighter appearance. Whether we 

are right in our assumption or not, we advise 

you to adopt the same remedial measures as 

are applicable to Asparagus when infested 

with the above-named insect. So, in the first 

place, remove and burn all stems that are in 

or which are approaching the condition of 

those sent. Then spray, not syringe, the 

whole of the plantation with petroleum 

emulsion three times, allowing a week to in- 

tervene between each application, or if you 

have no convenience for making this, use 

soluble paraffin, which can be purchased 

from any sundriesman, To make the former, 

take 14 lb. soft soap, and boil and dissolve it 

in 1 gallon of water. Then put 3 pints of 

petroleum into a bucket or tub, and pour 

the boiling soapy water over it. Churn this 

rapidly for ten minutes or thereabouts with 

a syringe, when it will assume a_ thick, 

creamy-like consistence. In another tub or 

vessel of sufficient capacity place 29 gallons of 

hot water, and add the emulsion to it. Mix 

well as before, and make use of while it is 

hot. We have also seen it recommended that 

several applications of finely-sifted ashes with 

which petroleum has been mixed at the rate 

of 1 gallon of the latter to 2 bushels of the 

former, act as a deterrent as well as killing 

any of the insects that come into contact 

with it if sprinkled over the surface of the 

beds occasionally. This we advise you to try. 

Should these suggested remedies not prove 

effectual, we should be glad to hear from you 

again and to receive further examples of the 

infested stems. | 


Diseased Peas.—I should be much obliged if you 
could tell me the reason the enclosed Peas have gone 
off? They are Veitch’s Perfection, and were sown 
April 19th. hey came up well, grew to a proper 
height, formed pods and Peas, but withered quickly 
before the Peas ripened. Other rows in another part 
of the garden are doing well. The kitchen garden 


has a good exposure towards the south, facing 
Putney Heath. The soil is fairly light, and was 


treated in January with farmyard and stable-manure. 
I should be glad to know if the failure arises from 
the Peas being sown too often in the same place, 
and if you could tell me of any simple pamphlet 
telling about the proper rotation of crops for a small 
kitchen garden I should be grateful. The kitchen 
garden is about 4 an acre, but a good ‘part is taken 
up with flowers.—LILA COKAYNE. 

[That the Pea-plants sent have been killed 
by some fungoid attack seems certain, but 
because the plants are so withered and dried, 
it is not possible to determine the exact 
nature of the disease. It resembles what in 
Sweet Peas is known as stripe disease, to 
some extent, yet materially differs in its com- 
plete destruction of the plants. But whether 
the germs of the disease were in the seeds, in 
the soil, or in the atmosphere, there is no 
evidence to show. In any case, plant Cab- 
bages or sow Turnip-seed on the ground the 
Peas occupied, if you must crop it. If not, 
then in October dress it with gas-lime at the 
rate of 2 bushels to three rods of ground, 
spreading it evenly, letting it lie for a month, 
then digging it in. Nevertheless, better not 
sow Peas on it next year, but some other 
and very diverse crop. For a useful book, | 
ask any bookseller to get you ‘‘ Vegetable 
Culture,’ by A. Dean. Price 1s., published 
by Macmillan and Co., London. | 


Index to Volume XXX.—The binding | 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and | 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. ave now) 


ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of | 


the Publisher, post free for 28, | 
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FRUIT. 


CORDON GOOSEBERRIES. 

‘HE fact that a great variety of fruit from 
ordon Gooseberries, together with specimen 
rees (as in the illustration we give to-day) 
as lately formed an interesting exhibit at the 
forticultural Hall, Vincent-square, indicates 
growing taste for this mode of culture, 
rhich, we think, deserves the attention of all 
hose who favour the Gooseberry as a dessert 
ruit. The ease 
with which cordon 
yooseberries may 
ye protected by 
vetting from bull- 
inches in the win- 
er and from black- 
yjirds in the late 
summer should go 
. long way towards 
nereasing their 
vulture in this 
‘orm, added to 
which is the ease 
vith which the 
fruit may be 
ricked. Some 
people may say 
that the close prun- 
ing necessary is 
liable to shorten 
the life of the 
plants, but this is 
oy no means the 
case if they are 
well treated as to 
sil and manure 
when first placed 
in. position, and 
carefully mulched 
and watered when 
the crop is swell- 
ing. Be careful 
with the watering 
when the fruit has 
ripened, as, if this 
is overdone, crack- 
ing is sure to fol- 
low. A great point 
in the cultivation 
of cordon Goose- 
berries is to select 
varieties t h a t 
“stay at home,’ 
such as Warring- 
ton, Whinham’s 
Industry, ete., in 
preference to those 
that are long- 
jointed. AR 


STRAW BERRY- 
GROWING. 
My garden is in 
the suburbs’ of 
Dublin, with south 
aspect and heavy 
sol. The Straw- 
berry - ground has 
beeon_ bastard- 
trenched, co w - 
Manure _ being 
added between the 


spits. Each No- 
vember it is 
dressed with 
manure. Several 


years ago, when I 
first had the gar- 
den, I planted in 
August about 200 
open-ground = run- 


ners, procured 
from a_ first-class 


English firm. The next year these bore a heavy 
crop of extremely large berries. The next year 
Royal Sovereign was spoilt by mildew. I 
never keep the plants more than three years, 
and always have new beds well prepared. I 
have put in every plant myself, but they have 
never done so well as the first year. 
year I have had a very heavy crop, and many 
large berries at first, but on the whole the 
fruit was small. The varieties that do best 
here are, after many trials, Royal Sovereign, 
British Queen, Dr. Hogg, Givon’s Late Pro- 
lific, and Elton Pine. 





Gooseberry Langley Beauty grown as a double cordon. 
shown by Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, 


This | 


| Other kinds I have tried, with the following 
‘results: Kentish Favourite (Leader), I like 
| very much in every way, but the plants were 
|injured this year by a long, dry time. Bed- 
ford Champion is a very handsome plant, 
with strong stalks, dark-green leaves, and 
very showy fruit, but not of the best quality. 
Dumbarton Castle was very satisfactory the 
first year, and then a number of plants went 
| blind. Mentmore has specially nice fruit, but 
|}not much of it. Latest of All bears an abun- 
‘dant crop of very inferior quality. Louis 








From a specimen 


Gautier produced a large quantity of deli- 
ciously sweet, large berries, but, being very 
soft, the damp climate and heavy soil de- 
stroyed most of them, The Laxton I tried 
three years, procuring some plants from the 
/raisers and from another good firm. Here it 
is worthless. The plant is weedy and the 
fruit very soft and irregular, but a good 
berry is sweeter and richer than Royal Sove- 
reign, 

I should be glad to have the experience of 
small growers on the behaviour of Strawber- 





ries throughout the country. M. E. P. 
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CURRENT WORK IN THE FRUIT 
GARDEN. 

THE warm weather now being experienced is 
having a marked influence on the condition 
of all such fruit crops that yet have a con- 
siderable amount of growth to make before 
arriving at maturity. Even Apricots and the 
earliest varieties of Plums, which were just 
on the turn when warmer and brighter con- 
ditions set in, are benefiting very largely by 
it, and both quality and size will, as a result, 
be greatly enhanced. Peaches and Nec- 
tarines, which have been at a standstill for 
weeks past, are now visibly swelling away, 
and there is also a marked difference in the 
case of mid-season and late Plums, and the 
same with regard to Apples and Pears. ‘The 
increase of warmth has come too late to 
benefit late dessert Cherries, but Morellos 
on north walls are now swelling and colour- 
ing fast, and promise to be very fine. Swarms 
of wasps have put in an appearance during 
the past week, which has necessitated the 
hunting for and destruction of all nests found 
within a mile radius. The alternative is, of 
course, to protect the fruit from their 
ravages, but to destroy them and their nests 
outright is, I find, the cheapest method. The 
increase in the temperature has also accele- 
rated growth, and where much wall fruit 
is grown there is much work waiting atten- 
tion. In the first place, many new growths 
have appeared on some trees from buds which 
have during the forepart of the season re- 
mained in a quiescent state. Secondary 
growths, resulting from the first stopping, 
are also abundant, and these should he 
pinched back to the first leaf, while the 
former had best be stopped at the fourth leaf 
to form spurs. Extension shoots require 
their lateral growths pinching to one leaf, 
and their extremities need another tie or 
shred and nail to secure them to the wall, 
both for the sake of appearance and to en- 
sure the wood becoming properly ripened. 
The young wood in Peach and Nectarine- 
trees should be kept close to the face of the 
wall by tying or tacking it in as often as 
necessary, pinching in all laterals to one bud. 
If disbudding had strict attention, there will 
be no overcrowding of shoots, but those who 
have erred in this direction should not hesi- 
tate about thinning and reducing their num- 
bers, so that those retained shall have ample 
space for development, and to enable the 
wood to become well ripened by the end of 
the season. Expose the fruits by pulling or 
tying the leaves on one side, and see that 
none are likely to be injured as they become 
matured by coming into contact with nails, 
wires, or in being too hard pressed by a 
branch or branches. 

Where the practice of laying in the young 


wood in Morello Cherry-trees is deferred 


| until the fruit has been gathered, care must 


he taken to cleanse the points of the shoots 
if infested with black-fly before the fruits be- 
come too ripe. Once cleansed, an occasional 
washing will keep them so. Keep a sharp 
look-out for red-spider, as this pest puts in 
an appearance very quickly in some places 
once hot weather sets in. The best antidote 
at this time of year is cold water, and if the 
trees receive (so long as the condition of the 
fruit will allow) a daily forcible washing, 
either by means of the garden engine or hose- 
pipe, an end is scon put to their existence. 
Aphides can also be kept under in the same 
way now if the matter is persevered with. 
Although the soil in the borders some 2 feet 
or 3 feet distant from the wall may yet be 
moist enough, it is questionable whether that 
is so in the immediate vicinity of the base 
of the wall. This should be tested often, 
and water freely given whenever it is found 
to be required. A too dry condition of this 
portion of the border causes a serious check ; 
the fruits cease to swell, and ripen prema- 
turely as a result. 

The summer pruning of fruit-trees in the 
open garden, whether they be Apples, Pears, 
Plums, and Cherries in pyramid or bush 
form, espaliers, or cordons, should be perse- 
vered with, and brought to a conclusion by 
the end of the month. 

Bring up all arrears in the shape of trim- 
ming off dead leaves, runners, and weeds in 
Strawberry-beds and plantations, and. break 
up all breadths which are worn out, or have 
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ceased to be profitable. Apply a mulch of 
well-rotted manure between the rows of Straw- 
berries as early as circumstances permit, 60 
that its fertilising properties may be ren- 
dered available for the roots by being washed 
into the soil by autumnal rains. Push on 
with the planting of new plantations, and do 
not omit to well water and mulch the surface 
afterwards. 

Cut out old Raspberry-canes as soon as the 
fruit has been gathered, and then thin out 
the current season’s growths, retaining the 
strongest only, and slightly more than a suffi- 
ciency of them necessary for next year’s re- 
quirements, and tie them up loosely. The 
observance of these few simple matters makes 
all the difference in Raspberry cultivation, 


as the canes are always the more robust for | 


being thinned early. They become the 
better ripened as a result of an abundance of 
light and air after the old canes have been 
removed, consequently increased productive- 
ness is thereby induced, A, W. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grapes shanking.—I have a cold vinery, with 
six Vines in it, which look very healthy and well; 
but every year, just before the Grapes ripen, the 
small Grape-stems turn brown, and the Grapes shrivel, 
and I lose a large propertion of my crop. I be- 
lieve this is called shanking, and I should be very 
grateful if you could tell me how to preyent it.. The 
soil is good, and is renewed every two years, and the 
Vines are not overcropped.—J. W. G. 

_— Herewith I beg to send a small bunch of 
Grapes (from a cool greenhouse), and shall be much 
obliged if you will let me know what you consider 
the reason of the lower part dying off, and, of 
course, the Grapes do not ripen. It is a good-sized 
house, and there are some seven or eight Vines. All 
the roots are outside in a good border, which has had 
annually a good-sized load of well-rotted farmyard 
manure put on top about end of each year. Last 
year I had several die off in same manner, and now | 
find a good number of bunches are following suit to 
the one now sent. I shall value your early reply in 
your paper. The house is clean and well ventilated. 
—J. C. H. 

[The term ‘“‘shanking,’ from which, from 
your description, your Grapes are no doubt 
suffering, is applied to denote the wither- 
ing up of the stalks and berries of the 
Grapes. Sometimes only a few berries 
shank, in other cases the whole bunch, and 
in bad cases the entire crop. The berries 
that thus shank never ripen and soon decay. 
As to the causes that produce this, many 
opinions have been given. Over-cropping 
will cause it, while the destruction of the 
foliage by insect pests will also bring it on. 
If the roots get into a bad subsoil, or the 
border becomes sour and soddened, shank- 
ing is sure to follow. Planting in too rich 
soil and excessive dryness at the roots pre- 
dispose the Vine to produce shanked berries. 
If the roots have got down into a sour, wet 
subsoil, the only remedy is to lift the Vines 
and replant, taking care, if the position is 
low, to afford good drainage, and to use 
porous materials so that the roots can run 
freely. We are at a loss to understand what 
“J. W. G.”’ means by “‘renewing the soil 
every two years.’ We take it he means top- 
dressing only.] 

Raspberry - canes failing.—I am enclosing 
piece of Raspberry-cane. I have two rows, 50 feet 
long, and the plants looked quite healthy early in the 
season, with plenty of blossom, but it all seems to 
have dried off, and I have not picked one single 
fruit from them this season and not many last. 
Could you tell me the cause?—CONSTANT READER. 

[The pulp and seeds of the fruits have 
either been gnawed away, or the flowers were 
so injured by some insect biting or feeding 
on them that fructification could not take 
place. This, no doubt, was caused by the 
Raspberry-beetle (Byturus tomentcsus), which 
is a difficult pest to deal with. Numbers of 
them may be caught by shaking the canes, 
about the time when the flower-buds are 
swelling and are in bloom, over an old sack or 
sheet smothered with tar several times a day 
when the weather is dull, or in the early 
morning, as the beetles are then sluggish in 
their movements. In the winter you may 
spray the canes with a weaker solution of the 
caustic wash than is recommended for fruit- 
trees. Other preventive measures are to 
make a practice of cutting out the old bearing 
canes directly the crop has been cleared, and 
to clear out the weakly and surplus examples 
among the current season’s canes. If all 
are burnt forthwith great numbers of the 
larvee of the beetle will, in all likelihood, be 
destroyed, Also be careful to suppress all 





weeds, and to keep the surface clear of sticks, 
stones, and rubbish. You may. also, next 
January, try the effect of dressing the sur- 
face of the soil between the rows and round 
the stools with one of the preparations sold 
for insect destruction. ] 

Cherry-Pluim-tree not fruiting.—I shall be very 
glad of advice as to how to treat a Cherry-Plum- 
tree planted four years ago. Up to the present 
season jt has been treated as an ordinary Plum-tree 
(standard), and as it has hitherto been crowded with 
a large amount of strong-growing wood I root-pruned 
it last autumn. This summer it is again crowded 
with young wood, blossoms very slightly, and bears 
no fruit. Soil sandy loam, aspect south-east.—E. 
WESTON. 

[We are at a loss to understand why your 
Plum-tree should have produced such an 
abundant growth, after being root-pruned last 
autumn. We have never known this method 
of treatment, if properly carried out, fail to 
bring about the desired result—i.e., to check 
luxuriant growth and induce fruitfulness. 
What we advise you to do, seeing that root- 
pruning has led to no good results, is to lift 
the tree at the end of October, and shorten 
back all the strong and thong like roots. 
Then replant it in the same position, after 
having mixed some lime-rubbish with the 
staple. After planting is finished, mulch the 
surface, but use no manure for mixing with 
the soil, as this would only lead to a repeti- 
tion of the evil. The lifting and the presence 
of lime in the soil, together with the avoid- 
ance of the use of stimulants, should cure the 
tree of its strong-growing propensity. ] 

Gooseberry-bushes failing.—My Gooseberry- 
bushes have borne enormous crops of fruit this year, 
and a few days ago two of them quite suddenly pre- 
sented the appearance of being in a dying condition. 
Would this be owing to the crops being too much 
for them? Since then five others have began to fail. 
I may mention that I have succeeded in saving 
(apparently) the two first-mentioned bushes by giving 
them nitrate of soda in solution two days in succes- 
sion. I shall be glad if you will kindly inform me in 
your paper of the probable cause of this sudden 
failure of the bushes?—Ep. L. AGAR. 

[We should certainly ascribe the failure of 
your Gooseberry-bushes, as described by you, 
to the excessively heavy crops of fruit they 
bad carried. When bushes become weakened 
by a heavy crop, they invariably crop heavily 
again the following year, and in time die of 
exhaustion. The proper course with heavily- 
fruited bushes is to gather from one-half to 
two-thirds of the fruit when green; then, 
when bushes seem rather-weak, to place about 
over the roots a mulch of half-decayed 
manure. That greatly helps them to finish 
the crop and make healthy growth. You 
should gather all fruits on your bushes at 
once, and also heavily manure them. If by 
so doing you stave off death, even then it 
mav be unwise to allow them to fruit next 
year. They should have a good manure 
dressing every year. ] 

Plum-tree growing too strongly.—I have a 
Plum-tree which bears seareely any fruit, but makes 
a great deal of wood, the present new growth being 
about 2 feet or 3 feet long. From your issue of 
July 31st I see that in such cases the roots should be 
pruned in the autumn. Will you kindly inform me 
whether these long shoots should be cut back, and if 
so, how much, and when? The tree, lI should think, 
is four or five years old, and, from its shape, a 
pyramid. I do not know the name, but the Plums 
when ripe are of a moderate size, and yellow. The 
main branches are very thick and close together. 
Should some of them be cut out, if so, when?—ROsE- 
VILLE. 

[The best method of dealing with an un- 
fruitful Plum-tree of the age you state is to 
lift and replant it after shortening back the 
long and thong-like roots, of which you wall 
doubtless find many present. These roots 
are without fibres, and are the cause of the 
tree making such exuberant growth and pro- 
ducing next to no fruit. The shortening of 
these roots then will cut off the supplies of 
sap to a certain extent, and a less strong 
and more fruitful kind of growth will result, 
while general fertility will be induced. If 
the soil is rich in which the tree is growing, 
and is deficient of lime, mix a fair quantity 
of lime rubbish with it before replanting. 
Lay the roots out nearly horizontal at their 
various levels, and have the topmost layer 
as near to the surface as 6 inches. Well 
water and mulch the surface afterwards with 
some straw litter. You can carry out the 
lifting towards the end of October. With 
regard to the strong growths named, shorten 
them back to about two-thirds of their 
length. In respect to the congestion of the 
main branches, a judicious thinning would 
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no doubt be beneficial; but as we cannot 
see the tree, we are unable to say which o1 
how many should be removed. Your besi 
plan will be to get a practical gardener ir 
your locality to look at the tree and per 
form the necessary thinning for you.] 

Pear-tree unhealthy.—Please tell me what j 
the matter with enclosed leaves of a Pear-tree Pit 
maston Duchess. It is a young tree on a south wal] 
It was lifted and root-pruned two years ago. It ha 
five Pears only on it. The trouble is spreading yer 
rapidly, starting on one shoot first.—REV. T. N 
LEEKE. 

[The brown-rot fungus (Fusicladium pir 
inum) is responsible for the damage whicl 
the foliage of your Pear-tree has sustained 
As you have no doubt noticed when reading 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for some tim 
past, this and similar fungoid pests are yer) 
prevalent this season, the wet and cok 
weather doubtless being the cause of the out 
break being so general. It is a disease eal] 
ing for drastic treatment, otherwise it wil 
continue to spread rapidly by means of it; 
spores, and the chances are that not onh 
will the tree in question become ruined, bu 
that others in its vicinity will becom 
affected also. Bordeaux mixture is the bes 
fungicide you can employ for combating thi 
disease. Therefore, spray the tree with 4 
as soon as possible after removing and burn 
ing every leaf found infested with th 
fungus. Spray twice afterwards with th 
same mixture, allowing seven days to elaps: 
between each application. Next winte 
thoroughly spray the tree with the causti 
alkali wash which we so often have had oc 
casion to advise other correspondents to us: 
in the past, and see that all prunings, falle: 
leaves, and other rubbish lying beneath th 
trees are first gathered up and destroyed b 
fire. Next spring before the buds begin ti 
break into growth, give the tree a sprayin; 
of sulphate of iron solution, 1 1b, to 1 gallo 
of water. After the tree flowers and sets it 
fruit, take the precaution to spray with Bor 
deaux mixture. Should you detect signs o 
the fungus after this resort again to spray 
ing, using the same mixture as before. W 
may add, in conclusion, that if not in th 
habit of giving your fruit-trees an annua 
cleansing we should strongly advise you to d 
so. This and the observance of cleanlines 
in regard to such matters as the destructio) 
of prunings, fallen leaves, and insects, ani 
in stirring the soil frequently beneath th 
trees, go a long way towards keeping fun 
goid and insect pests at bay. | 

The Wonderberry.—I bought some Wonder 
berry seed from Childs, of New York, whic! 
is now fruiting, and will soon be ripe. Hayin 
read that it is poisonous, I wrote to the direc 
tor of Kew Gardens, and in his reply he says 

“The plant as produced in this country cannot | 

distinguished from certain forms of Solanum nigrun 
Linn., a cosmopolitan weed, whose fruits are sai 
to be edible in some countries and poisonous i 
others (including Britain).”’ 
Now, this puts me in a very awkward posi 
tion, as I advertised:in your paper, and sol 
a good many seedlings of it, intending nex 
year to make a speciality of it and advertis 
it extensively. 1 bought it (the seed), in th 
first place, from the advertisement in GAR 
DENING ILLUSTRATED early last spring. Ca’ 
we have the fruit analysed, or what is the bes 
thing to do?—RIcHARD TERROT. 


Cause of fruits cracking.—There are sev‘ 
‘al causes for the cracking of fruits, such 4 
Grapes, Melons, Tomatoes, ete. The pri 
cipal cause is, no doubt, irregular waterins 
Dryness at the roots during growth of th 
fruits contracts the skin, and then comes 
flush of water, and, as the skin cannot stan 
the pressure, the fruits crack and are valu 
less. Deficient ventilation is another caus 
of cracking, especially in Melons and Grape: 
This shows how necessary it is for regula’ 
steady treatment, and, if possible, the sam 
man should have charge of the watering an 
ventilating. Early ventilation is in all ease 
important, and all should rightly understan 
what is meant by early ventilation. A ga’ 
dener in charge of forcing-houses should ¢ 
this season be moving soon after 5 a.m. 
soon as the sun strikes a glass-house in th 
morning, the temperature begins to rise, aD 
the moist atmosphere settles on the fruit, an) 
brings trouble in its train. Night air wl 
obviate this to some extent, but gardeners a 
generally early-moving - men. | 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SUN ROSES FOR DRY BANK. 


OF all the plants we have for 
bank or the top of a low wall, 
tion, the Sun Roses are by far the prettiest 
and most enduring. 
is extraordinary, and in some kinds there are 
eight or nine sorts of colour—copper, rose, 
and many others—difficult to describe in 
words, but all extremely attractive, especially 
in the early part of the day, In this case the 
flowers had fallen off before the photographer 
came along. The plants are growing on a 
border on the top of a low wall, and have 
been there for years. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tilia dasystyla.—Too much cannot 


a sunny, bare | 
and dry situa- | 


Their beauty of colour | 


|folia, but flowering 





be | 


and bear some resemblance 
petiolaris. The flowers are of good size, pale 
yellow, and fragrant, and are borne two or 
three weeks later than those of T. vulgaris. 


to those of 'T. 


The species is useful alike for parks or gar- | 


dens, and is excellent for street planting. 
well deserves consideration from those who 


are contemplating planting during the forth- | 


coming autumn.—D. 


Sorbaria (Spirza) assurgens.—In one of 
my previous notes Sorbaria (Spiraea) stelli- 
pila was described as a new species closely 
resembling the well known §. (Spiraea) sorbi- 
later. Another new 
species may be mentioned which is just now 
beginning to bloom, thus flowering about a 


|month later than Sorbaria (Spireea) sorbi- 
| folia. 


This is Sorbaria (Spireea) assurgens 
from China. It differs in habit more from 
S. sorbifolia than S. stellipila, growing into 
&@ much larger shrub, about 6 feet in height 


It | 
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| foliage. 
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with usually purplish stalks, and also tlie 
stems are tinged purple, which gives a pleas- 
ing contrast with the lustrous, graceful 


Sorbaria Aitchisoni is certainly 
the handsomest of the Sorbarias, and for 
situations where it is hardy to be preferred 
to the others. —A. REHDER, in Horticulture. 


Cunninghamia  sinensis.—When well 


| grown, this is one of the most striking of the 
/ rarer coniferous trees; but, unfortunately, it 


is only in the warmer parts of the country, 
such as Devonshire and Cornwall, that it can 
be depended on to assume its true habit, for, 
although it does not get killed outright in 
colder parts of the country, an unusually 
severe winter often cripples it badly. It is 
likely, however, that a hardier form will ap- 
pear, for Mr. Wilson has collected seeds from 
trees in a much colder part of China than 
where the tree was originally discovered, and 
he thinks that the trees from these seeds will 





said in favour of this Lime for ornamental 
work. The common Lime is frequently ob- 
jected to on account of its leaves turning 
yellow and commencing to fall very early, 
and it is no uncommon eyent, especially if a 
few dry weeks have been experienced, to 
find a great many leaves down about the end 
of August. With T. dasystyla it is, however, 
different, for it keeps its leaves late, whether 
the weather has been wet or dry, and retains 
its rich green hue until a short time before 
the leaves fall. The present year illustrates 
another point in favour of the tree, for, whilst 
trees and shrubs in general are badly infested 
with aphis, this tree is perfectly clean. The 
gall-insect, which attacks the leaves, shoots, 
and flowers of the common Lime, appears to 
leave this quite alone, for the presence of 
galls cannot be detected. T. dasystyla is 
sometimes met with under the name of T. 
euchlora, and is a native of the Caucasus. It 
forms a large, handsome tree, with deep- 
green, heart-shaped leaves, which are thicker 
in texture than those of the common Lime, 





Sun Roses on top of dry stone wall, 


or even more. Its foliage is more graceful, 
the leaflets very numerous, longer and nar- 
rower, with closely set veins and usually 


more or less curved. The large panicles of 


white flowers are from 8 inches to 12 inches | 


long and looser and broader. It has proved 
hardy at the Arboretum, and is, particularly 
on account of its late and showy flowers, a 
shrub to be recommended. In connection 
with this, mention may be made of another 


Closely related species — viz., Sorbaria 
(Spirzea) Aitchisoni, from Afghanistan. | 


This species, unfortunately, is not quite so 
hardy as the preceding one, and died last 
winter at the Arboretum, though it had 
stood two of the preceding winters with but 
slight injury. It is still more graceful 
than the preceding species, growing into a 
rather tall shrub of a more open habit with 
partly spreading and descending stems. The 
flowers in looser panicles appear about the 
same time as those of §. assurgens. The 
foliage, too, is handsomer, the numerous 
narrow leaflets are of a bright glossy green 





|high, with trunks 1 foot to 1; feet in 


be perfectly hardy. In general appearance it 


| bears a resemblance to some of the Arau- 
|carias, and A. braziliensis in particular. 


In 
and 
feet 
dia- 
meter, are to be found. These cone freely, 
the cones being globular and about the size of 
a large Walnut. The leaves are large, thick 


Devonshire, notably at Killerton Park 
Bicton, large examples, 40 feet to 45 


|in texture, and sharply pointed, yellowish- 


green above and silvery beneath. It was in- 
troduced to English gardens by order of the 
East India Company in 1804, and was named 
in honour of Messrs. James and Allan Cun- 
ningham, the former of whom discovered it in 
the vicinity of Canton.—W. D. 


Clipping Ivy on a wall (M.).—Once a year is, 
as a rule, quite sufficient to clip Ivies. In any case, 
never leave bunches of growth hanging from the top 
of an Ivy-covered wall, as in high winds such pieces 
are often torn away, carrying with them great strips 
of foliage. Clip close in every April, only leaving 
the fresh growth of leaves. The Trish: Ivy, owing to 
its long leaf-stalks, never looks very neat and close, 
and should not be planted on a house. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


RESULTS OF PROPERLY-RIPENED 

WOOD IN CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
THE great advantage gained by having the 
plants thoroughly ripened or matured is that 
blooms which contain the chief points of 
quality—viz., depth and solidity—do not, 
when pressed with the finger and thumb, pre- 
sent any marks. Blooms of the character I 
have described nearly always carry with them 
smoothness of the petals, and are much more 
easily rendered fit for the exhibition-table, 
The sort of blooms I expect to see from im- 
mature plants are those which are large in 
diameter, but devoid of depth, and contain- 
ing a@ number of ill-shapen florets, in some in- 
stances without any semblance of incurving 
in the proper manner. The advantage of 
those which are more solid in character is 
often exemplified when the two kinds have 
stood two days at a show and borne the heat 
of crowded rooms. Those which are firm re- 
main so longer than those which are more or 
less loose. These latter quickly show an 
‘eye,’ which proves their weakness and non- 
sustaining form. Another reason that can be 
advanced in favour of perfectly ripened wood 
is that, the blooms having done duty at one 
show and showing no signs of decay, can 
again be exhibited. 

Seasons vary so much that the locality in 
which growers reside is a very important 
factor in the production of good or bad 
blooms. Circumstances occur over which cul- 
tivators have no control. They cannot, for 
instance, excel during a cold, wet summer in 
a low, damp district. Again, growers resid- 
ing in high and dry localities have much to 
contend with in a hot and dry season. The 
method of culture I advise as the most likely 
to obtain the desired end is that of growing 
the plants from the first stage on to the cul- 
minating point in a regular, steady manner, 
not by fits and starts, such as applying water 
regularly for a time, then neglecting the 
plants for a few days. Regular attention to 
potting is important, or before the plants be- 
come so root-bound that many roots must be 
broken in the process, causing a check to the 
steady growth that is so desirable in plants 
for producing the finest blooms. Crowding 
the plants in their younger stages of growth 
is most hurtful and antagonistic to the de- 
velopment of vigorous wood and _ foliage. 


‘Sufficient space should always be allowed the 


plants when in their summer quarters ; they 
should be arranged so that the sun can shine 
directly on them, but protection should be 
given them from easterly winds, which do 
much damage to the tender foliage early in 
the season. A loss of leaves thus early in the 
season is not the way to produce properly 
ripened wood, as the leaves are a primary 
agent in the welfare of the plants. As growth 
proceeds, the stems from the base upwards 
gradually assume a brown colour, and the 
leaves of such plants towards September have 
a bronzy appearance, though some varieties 
indicate this character more clearly than 
others. The greatest difficulty growers have 
to contend with in a high and dry district is 
that of preveriting the soil becoming con- 
stantly dry during a spell of hot weather. The 
remedy in this case is to 

SHADE THE POTS from the sun during the 
hottest part of the day by boards set on edge 
in front of them, Fern, Cocoa-nut-fibre, or 
mats. During hot and dry weather much at- 
tention is needed to retain moisture about the 
plants, such as thoroughly drenching the 
foliage both morning and in the evening ; the 
latter application cools the plants for the 
night, and invigorates them after a parching 
hot day, while the application early in the 
morning gives the air moisture for a time 
during the early part of the day. The greatest 
of all faults is in not making the’ soil firm 
enough, particularly at the last potting. 
Under such conditions the roots ramble 
quickly into the soft soil, and the growths are 
correspondingly soft and devoid of that hard 
wood-like character that is so desirable. 
Using soil of too rich a nature and the ex- 
cessive application of stimulants, such as 
nitrate of soda, induce an undesirable luxu- 
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riance of growth. If the plants are over- 
crowded, they grow weakly, and the leaves 
are, of necessity, imperfect; or if the plants 
are burdened throughout the summer with 
an excess of growth of numerous side-shoots, 
the stems and main leaves of the plants are 
erowded, and cannot obtain a sufficiency of 
light and air to mature the growth as it pro- 
ceeds. M, 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 

THE change in the weather in the week pre- 
ceding the penning of these notes has quite 
altered the appearance of the plants. The 
general opinion was that, owing to the long- 
continued cold and moist weather of the 
better part of our summer, the plants would 
be taller than usual, but, from what I have 
seen lately, the case is just the opposite. 
The plants are unduly dwarf and sturdy, and 
if the weather continues warm, as it is at 
the present time, I see no reason why the 
ultimate results should not equal the most 
sanguine expectations. 

From the appearance of the plants there is 
every indication that the buds will come 
kindly, and those that have already developed 
are progressing favourably. So much has to 
be done in respect to bud-retaining through- 
out the whole of the month of August, that 
everything should be done by the grower that 
is possible, in order to promote the develop- 
ment of buds within this period. Large, full, 
handsome flowers cannot be produced from 
buds that are retained at a later period ‘than 
the month of August, and for exhibition I 
prefer to have all the buds retained before 
the 25th of the month. I am quite aware 
that this is not always possible, but in a 
normal season this is what happens when the 
ordinary rules of culture are followed. 

Growers must be on their guard, however, 
at the present time, because, owing to the 
somewhat soft nature of the growths at this 
period, followed by possible abnormal heat, 
the buds may go blind, and our labour of 
many months be thereby lIcst. I should be 
disposed to shade the buds for a time should 
extremely warm weather prevail, as this will 
prevent the direct rays of the sun playing on 
the immature buds and causing them to 
shrivel, which not seldom obtains when the 
heat of the summer is somewhat abnormal. 
This shading of the buds is accomplished in 
very simple fashion. I usally tie small 
paper bags over the buds for a few days, and 
have also used small muslin bags—which 
latter may be easily made by the members of 
one’s household in a little while—and these 
have answered even better. A free current 
of air through the meshes of the cotton is 
better for the buds than being enclosed in a 
paper bag. Hither precaution, however, will 
answer the same purpose, but I prefer the 
muslin bags. ‘Those who have the time 
will be well advised to remove these covers 
in the cool of the evening, so that the buds 
may be exposed to the cooler and more 
natural conditions. Growers who are nervous 
because of trouble from earwigs, which are 
more troublesome in some quarters than in 
others, may with advantage leave these guards 
over their buds until the latter are properly 
retained or well on their way of development. 
This may seem a lot of unnecessary trouble, 
but those who value their plants, and desire 
to achieve success in the flowering season, 
will consider this of little moment. 

We have to remember that, while the buds 
are developing, lateral growths in the axils 
of the leaves are developing in an even more 
rapid fashion. It is astonishing how quickly 
these little growths assume large proportions. 
A few days’ neglect of some of the more 
vigorous ones often leads to trouble in their 
removal. If these small shoots are rubbed 
off as soon as they show, their brittle charac- 
ter enables the grower to remove them with 
little or no trouble. When left for a few 
days undisturbed, they grow a few inches, 
and the stems of these small shoots become 
hard, so that it is then impossible to rub 
them out as recommended in the first in- 
stance, and it becomes necessary to cut them 
out, otherwise the bark of the stem will be 
torn and a check experienced by the plant. 

Watering, also, is a very important item 
of culture at this period, and those who wish 
to see their plants do well should examine 











the collection several times each day. Do 
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not rest content with just watering once, as 
the small amount of space between the sur- 
face soil and the rim of the pot is quite inade- 
quate to hold sufficient water to thoroughly 
saturate the soil from the top to the bottom, 
I should be disposed to give water two or 
three times in succession before being satis- 
fied that the soil is well moistened through- 
cut. The grower, before watering his plants, 
should be quite satisfied that they really need 
it; and to ascertain whether they are dry at 
the roots or not, it is well to rap them with 
the knuckles or something to answer the same 
purpose. When a distinct ring is given off in 
response to the rapping, he may rest assured 
that water is required. On the other hand, 
if a deadened sound follows, the grower may 
leave such plants until the next visitation 
before watering. In this way, the grower 
may rest assured that the best interests of 
the plants will be served, and their root- 
action quite satisfactory. 

Of course, at this time soot-water and 
liquid-manure should be applied pretty regu- 
larly. I should recommend soot-water one 
day and manure-water the next day, doing 
this alternately, so that the needs of the 
plants may be met. The roots will by this 
time have largely assimilated the plant-food 
in the soil that was used when they were 
finally potted, so that other plant-food has to 
be employed in some form or other, and this 
can be achieved in no better way than by 
applying liquid-manure. The charaeter of the 
latter should vary from time to time. We 
should not use one manure throughout the 
season, or for any lengthened period, but 
vary the diet at least weekly. Peruvian 
guano, Ichthemiec guano, Clay’s Fertiliser, 
and any well-known and approved food may 
each be used in turn, and with considerable 
advantage to the plants. Those who cannot 
afford to purchase these more potent plant 
foods may secure sheep’s-manure, cow- 
manure, horse-manure, or any _ other 
natural manure that can be — easily 
obtained, and if these manures’. be 
placed in sacks or bags and immersed in 
large tanks of water, excellent plant-food 
may be obtained. On no account give an 
overdose at any time. J would much rather 
give frequent doses of weak manure- 
water than a few strong applications, as by 
this time the surface roots are forming, and 
any too strong dose of manure-water may 
kill these surface roots, which mean so much 
to the plant during the next few months. 
Should any plants be very dry, apply clear 
water before giving an application of manure- 
water, otherwise the roots may be burnt, and 
a serious check be given. 

Weeds must be removed both from the sur- 
face soil in the pots and on the standing- 
ground, as they form hiding-places for ear- 
wigs and other pests. The growths should be 
carefully tied from time to time, and be main- 
tained in an upright position, so that as the 
buds progress they may develop in even 
fashion. There is a great deal in this, espe- 
cially where blooms of even contour and 
good form are desired. Be careful, however, 
when making the ties, that these are not made 
too near the brittle apex of the shoot, or the 
strong winds which may be experienced at 
any time at this season, especially during the 
prevalence of thunder-storms, may cause 
many of these to snap off just at the time 
when we are expecting so much from the 
plants. Secure the growths by a tie with 
raffia at a point of the stem where it is just 
nicely ripening, and hard in consequence. 
No damage can then possibly ensue, and the 
grower may leave his plants with the certain 
knowledge that, whatever winds may prevail, 
no harm can come to them. It is a good plan 
to persistently dust the points of the shoots 
with Tobacco-powder. I prefer this to any 
other means of protecting the points against 
the usual insect pests, as well as earwigs. 
When the points are dusted with Tobacco- 
powder, they are rendered distasteful to the 
earwigs, and many valuable shoots and buds 
may be saved by these means. KE. G. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrep- 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 158.; post free, 158. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also 66 
had jinely bound in 2 vols., half vellum, 248. net. 
all booksellers. 
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ROSES. 


—_——, 


ROSE SOUVENIR DE MARIA DE ZAYAS | 


(FES Deas 
BEAuTY of form is well represented in this 


grand novelty, and not only this, but it has a | 


distinct colouring of vivid carmine, with 
deeper veining. There is nothing like it 
among the numerous varieties found in the 
Hybrid Tea and Hybrid Perpetual sections, 
and this is saying a good deal where 


some | 
sorts resemble each other very closely. Its | 
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| group if there is the least pretext for so 
doing, 


Zozaya, sent out by the same raisers two 
years earlier, is likely to cause some con- 
fusion in names, the surnames being some- 
what similar. Rosa. 





THE ODOURS OF ROSES. 
THE natural odour of the Rose is preserved 
chiefly in the ancient families of Rosa gallica, 





Souvenir de Maria de Zayas was raised by | 


Messrs. Soupert et Notting, and introduced | 
in 1906. A variety named Souvenir de Maris 





Russian leather—viz., Clément Nabonnand 
(Tea), Mme. Charles Genoud (Noisette), and 
Souvenir d’Espagne (Tea), for no reason that 
can at present be assigned. The Tea Rose 
| Elizabeth Barbenzien, has the scent of a 
Melon. The famous green Rose (R. viridi- 
flora) has a somewhat pronounced odour of 
pepper. Roses that have only faintly the 
characteristic odour of Roses acquire with 
age a scent of spoiled hay—e.g., Marie Finger 
and Suzanne Rodocanachi (Hybrid Per- 


petual), and Archduchesse Maria Immaculata 
and Docteur Grill (Teas), 





Among the Roses 





Rose Souvenir de Maria de Zayas. 


blooms are borne on strong stems, that will 
Make it an excellent variety for grouping, 
and, by freely disbudding, exhibitors will find 
it most useful. It will be a grand sort for 
pots, its distinctness of colouring being a 
Valuable characteristic, and by reason of its 
sturdy growth, it cannot fail to succeed well 
im a cold house. This variety comes very 
near the border line that separates the H.T.’s 
from the H.P.’s, and probably, had it ap- 
peared some years ago, it would have been 
called an H.P.; but now the H.T.’s are so 





90pular, raisers place their novelties in this | 


Rosa centifolia, the Damask, Provence, and 
Portland, as also Rosa rugosa and its varie- 
ties in the most direct descent. As for the 
Roses of disagreeable odour, or those almost 
odourless, they are chiefly, as is well-known, 
Rosa lutea and its progeny, Persian Yellow, 
Capucine, ete. This peculiarity is found in 
Rosa Beggeriana and R. platycantha. Two 
hybrids of Polyantha, dwarf hybrid Per- 
petuals ostensibly, with the ‘“‘blood”’ of lutea, 
are the Tarragon-scented Eugénie Lamesch 
and the Indian Carnation-scented Léonie 





Lamesch. Three Roses have a faint odour of 


From a photograph in Messrs, Frank Cant & Co.'s nurseries at Colchester, 


which, along with the odour of the Rose, 
exhale also a remote perfume recalling other 
Sweet odours, we have the Apricot-scented 
Rosa bracteata and Desprez (Noisettes), the 
aleohol-scented Camoéns (Hybrid Tea), the 
Strawberry-scented Rosa cannia andegaven- 
sis, the Raspberry-scented Goubault (Tea), 
the Clove-scented Rosa moschata, R. mos. 
chata Brunoni, R. glauca caryophyllacea; the 
Hyacinth-scented Unique Jaune (Noisette), 
the Musk-scented hundred-leaved Moss Rose 
Salet ; the Lily of the Valley-scented R. pim- 
pinellifolia Ripartii; the Carnation-scented 
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Mme. Caroline Testout (Hybrid Tea), Mme. 
Georges Bruant (Hybrid of rugosa), and 
Safrano (Tea); the China Pink-scented Im- 
bricata Fourreau de Chataigne or micro- 
phylla), Chateau de la Juvenie, the Peach- 
scented Socrate (Tea), the Apple-marmalade- 
scented Dybowski (Hybrid Perpetual), the 
Plum-jam-scented Chesnunt Hybrid (Hybrid 
Tea), Reine Marie-Henriette (Hybrid Tea), 
the Mignonette-scented Rosa Sepium, Rosa 
alpina, and most of its sub-species ; the Elder- 
scented Aline Sisley (Tea), the vinous-scented | 
Princesse de Sagan (Tea), and Roger Lam- 
belin (Hybrid Perpetual) ; the Violet-scented 
Banksia De Constantinople, Isabelle Nabon- 
nand (Teas), Julie de Fontenelle (Bourbon), 


Mile. de Kerjegu (Hybrid Tea), and, lastly, |or spring, be the culture what it may. But 


there are two Teas which really exhale an 
odcur of Tea of good quality—viz., Mme. 
Cusin and Souvenir de Rosiériste Rambaud, 
which is not saying, however, that all the 
Tea Roses of which we have spoken are 
odourless. But our observations are by no 
means exhausted, both in regard to other 
families of Roses besides the Teas.—La 
Roseraie de l’ Hay. 





AMONG THE BRIE RS—AFTER 
BUDDING. 


Wuat may be called post-budding culture is 
often greatly neglected, though it is of the 
greatest importance to the future health and 
full and free development of the Roses. So 
soon as the buds have taken, vital questions 
arise as to the future relations of the Brier 
towards them. Most Rose-growers agree 
that a growing Brier ahead of the Rose-buds 
is a most potent force in securing a perfect 
union between the two. But on this point 
the opinions and practice of Rose-growers 
vary widely. Some even question the neces- 
sity or potency of a growing Brier-shoot as 
a means of ensuring a speedy and perfect 
union. Bringing their practice into harmony 
with their theories, such stop their Brier 
shoots a week or two before budding. It 
has also been found that buds take with 
tolerable freedom on such stopped Brier 
shoots. In fact, the non-stopping of Brier 
shoots has been generally accepted in the 
future interest rather than in the effecting 
of the mere union of the bud with the Brier. 
This brings us back to the distribution of 
force between the Rose-buds and their wild- 
ing foster-parents and the time when the 
whole of the strength of the latter shall be 
diverted into the former. Were it not for 
the vicissitudes of our climate this diversion 
of force could hardly take place too soon. 
But chiefly owing to the latter and the 
weather losses among our newly-budded 
Roses it can hardly be effected too late, for 
the time of breaking of the Rose-buds lies 
at the very core of the post-budding culture 
of Briers. If these are to be rushed into 
breaking so soon as they have formed a 
union with the Briers, the sooner the Brier 
shoots are stopped back to within a leaf or so 
of the bud the better. Some stop the Briers 
right up to the buds, and at the same time 
eut off any and all other outlets to the sap. 
This of necessity concentrates all the grow- 
ing force of the Brier into the Rose-bud, 
and, consequently, forces it to form a shoot 
or bloom in as short a time as possible. The 
time would be further shortened if the Brier 
shoots were shortened before budding. If 
this express mode of 
ForcrinGc Bubs into shootlets is adopted, 
the earlier we bud and the sooner all Brier 
is removed after the union of the two the 
better; for as our ci*mate goes it needs 
every day from June oc July to November 
to foree our buds into shoot-blossom and 
maturity of wood before the frost is down 
upon them, often with killing severity. It 
is this risk of killing, or, in other words, 
the alarming mortality among budded Roses, 
that has suggested and enforced a very dif- 
ferent course of treatment after budding. 
This consists in what may be termed the 
sleeping or resting system for the newly-in- 


serted buds that results in keeping most of | 


them dormant until the following spring. 
This culture of dormant buds, at first 
adopted for their greater safety, was found 
to have other advantages. It had_two col- 
lateral advantages—these buds produced the 


| tween the two is completed. The habits of 


the strongest Rose-bushes sprang out of dor- 


mode of culture, until it has almost super- 


concentrating the entire growing force of the 
Brier into the bud as soon as the union be- 


the Roses themselves run them into every 
imaginable variety of growth between these 
two general methods of forcing and repres- 
sion. Some Roses almost instinctively burst 


others refuse to start till late in the autumn 


our efforts should be directed either to an 
early start into growth or an entire rest till 
next spring; and either of these results 1s 
in the power of the Rose-grower who cuts 
in his Briers early or leaves them almost full 
length till the winter or following spring. 

¥., 





SOME BEAUTIFUL AUTUMN ROSES. 
No sooner has the summer glory of our Rose 
gardens waned than we begin to look 
forward to the autumnal display, more espe- 
cially in a season such as we have passed 
through. How disappointing it has been to 
witness grand, promising buds rot and decay 
on the bushes owing to the excessive wet; but 
this will not occur in the autumn months, for 
the simple reason that the very best Roses for 
this late flowering are kinds with fewer petals 
that seem to glory, if anything, in the mois- 
ture that abounds now, especially the heavy 
dews of night. - Really, one needs to plant 
these easier-opening Roses more abundantly 
even for the summer display, and it is eratify- 
ing to know they are largely in the majority, 
for raisers are yearly adding to their numbers. 
That king of autumn Roses, G. Nabonnand, 
has disappointed us somewhat in its second- 
crop buds, Lut I believe this is only temporary, 
and in the late September days we shall see 
this splendid Rose sending up its towering 
growths from the base, crowned with those 
marvellous clusters that are typical of the 
variety. One cannot disassociate from this 
Rose its sport, Peace. It is superb, and is 
also well named. I love these two Roses 60 
much that I am always glad to welcome any 
new variety of like character, and, thanks to 
Messrs. Nabonnand, we have Bertha Kleman 
and Sophia King, both raised from G. Nabon- 
nand, either on the maternal or paternal side. 
They are both charming, and should be 
planted by everyone who can admire this type 
of Rose. . 1 know that the exhibitor who goes 
in for huge Roses is inclined to disparage such 
varieties, but, happily, the exhibitor is very 
much in the minority, and we have hundreds 
of Rose-lovers who care not for the stiff if 
majestic show flower, loving rather those that 
will make his garden a joy to him for many 
weeks throughout the year. 
The majority of the novelties annually pro- 
duced are of the thin-flowered type, and they 
contain such exquisite blendings of colour that 
cne does not know which to pass by, for ob- 
viously one cannot grow them all unless one 
possessed one county as a Rose garden and 
another county as a propagating ground, such 
as Dean Hole once sighed for. In the Tea- 
scented group, the following, in addition to 
those already named, must not be overlooked. 
I will not stop to describe each variety, but 
merely advise readers to do as the famous 
advertisement commands us—that is, to “‘try 
4? ~From the Tea-scented group that I 
would especially commend for autumnal 
beauty, I would name Anna Ollivier and its 
sport, Lady Roberts, Mme. Hoste, Corallina, 
Enchantress, Mme. Antoine Mari, Mme. C. P. 
Sirassheim, Marie Van Houtte, Souvenir of 
Stella Gray, Nelly Johnstone, Mme. Berke- 
ley, Papa Gontier and its striped sport Rain- 
bow, Sulphurea, Betty Berkeley. Perle des 
Jaunes, and Yvonne Gravier. Then, from 
the glorious 
Hvyprip TEAs I would recommend Betty, 
Edu Meyer, Melanie Soupert, General MacAr- 
thur.Mrs. E. G. Hill, Pharisaer, Earl of War- 
wick, Dean Hole, Mme. Ravary, Dorothy 
Page Roberts, Countess of G 
Grunerwald, Killarney, and its white sport, 


mant buds. The discovery of these facts | Princess 
necessarily gave a powerful stimulus to this | Folkestone. ‘Then there are the glorious 


into the most vigorous shoots. In other| Liberty, Richmond, Marquise de Sinety, 
words, the most perfect Rose blooms and|Mme. Leon Pain, Mrs, David McKee, Mrs. 
Aaron Ward, Mrs. Peter Blair, Harry Kirk, 


Mertchersky, aud Viscountess 


Cuina Rossgs, a perfect gem being Comtesse 


seded the more speedy if less safe mode of | de Cayla, and the ever-charming Polyantha 


Roses, among which Mrs. Cutbush, Eugenie 
Lamesch, Perle @’Or, and Messrs. Merry- 
weather’s novelty, Jessie, which should fill a 
gap that has long beeu vacant. To add a 
charm peculiarly their own, the 

SINGLE AND SEMI-DOUBLE VARIETIES, such 
as Irish Elegance, Gottfreid Keller, Bardou 


into growth so soon as the buds have taken; | Job, Sarah Bernhardt, Lina Schmidt Michel, 


etc., would make nice low pillars to isolate 
among the various Rose beds. The whole, if 
boldly planted in good-sized groups—not 
recessarily in beds—of a sort, would make a 
most delightful garden during the autumn 
months. Rosa. 





PROPAGATING FERNS. 
(Repiy to “A. B.’’) 

IN some instances division is the only means 
of increasing the stock, and though seedlings 
usually make the best furnished plants, it may 
sometimes be esirable even with those that 
may be had from spores, Taking Adiantum 
cuneatum as an instance, seedlings make the 
best furnished plants, but where large fronds 
are required for cutting, plants obtained by 
division will be most useful—that is, if those 
that are divided were vigorous and healthy. 
Old pot-bound plants should be avoided, the 
best being those plants~that have just got 
their roots well round the pots. The best 
time to deal with them is in the early spring, 
as soon as they have made a good start into 
new growth. It may be necessary to use the 
knife to cut through the crown, but I like to 
use the hands, and with a little perseverance 
many Ierns may be divided without using the 
knife at all, thus saving the best roots. Some 
of the older roots may be cut away, but it is 
the fresh young roots that start from the base 
of the crowns that require care. A. Farley- 
ense, of course, always has to be propagated 
by division. Fresh young plants divided into 
two or three and carefully treated, will soon 
re-establish themselves. Where old plants 
have to be dealt with, they may have all the 
fronds cut away, and the numerous crowns 
separated. The smaller they are broken up 
the better. They should then be bedded into 
sand, peat, and chopped Sphagnum in equal 
parts in shallow pans, and kept close and 
fairly moist. Young fronds will soon begin 
to start and new roots make their appear- 
ance. They should remain in the pans until 
they are fairly well advanced, when they may 
be potted singly into small pots and treated 
as seedlings. Other Adiantums may be 
treated similarly. 

Most of the Nephrolepises may be readily 
obtained from the rhizomes, as they spring 
up wherever rhizomes come into contact with 
suitable material to root into, and soon make 
useful-sized plants. In many instances plenty 
of stock may be had from the surface of their 
own pots, or for such as have more spreading 
rhizomes a plant should be plunged in a bed 
of suitable material for the roots to start into. 
Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse may be used, or, if 
this is not at hand, some leaf-mould and sand. 
The Nephrolepises are not particular with re- 
gard to soil, though, of course, they start 
quicker in some light material. The deci 
duous species require \a little more care. 
They may be left in their pots until they start 
into growth, or be shaken out and the small 
tubers treated as recommended for the small 
divisions of Adiantums. Pteris scaberula 
rarely produces spores, but, having spreading 
rhizomes, it is not difficult to make divisions, 
yet it requires great care to establish them. 

In dealing with all Ferns, it is necessary to 
be careful how they are broken up. Where 
the roots are much disturbed, water must he 
used sparingly until they have taken root 1D | 
the new soil and are well established. U- | 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PRIMULA SIKKIMENSIS. 





the Primula sikkimensis provided it is 
planted at the margin of a stream or pond 
about 3 inches above the average water-line, 
in asunny aspect. It is not affected by being 
occasionally submerged, either in summer or 
winter. It is not particular about soil. Any 
ordinary good soil will do, although I gene- 
rally grow it in sandy peat. It cer- 
tainly does not require manure ; very 
plants do, if your aim is merely to grow them 
in the perfection they exhibit in their natural 
habitat. P. sikkimensis is usually at. its 
best in the second year, and, if left alone, 
will gradually deteriorate so far as the bloom 
is concerned. The clumps which are formed 
may be divided, but the better plan is to re- 
place with fresh seedlings. If the seeds are 
sown as soon as they are ripe, like most 


few | 
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ALPINE AND ROCK PLANTS APART 
FROM ROCKS. 


| SEEING the ugly rockworks people make in 
THERE is no difficulty in the cultivation of | 


all directions, often to be eovered with the 
coarsest and poorest of plants in the end, I 


| have been lately thinking how much one could 
r o 





| get a chance. C. 
/ way, and the Carpathian and other Harebells 


do with alpine and rock plants away from 
rockworks. In the vast range of country 
which these plants inhabit in Europe, Asia, 
and America, there are many extremely hardy 
and wiry plants which will grow as well on 
level ground as on common rockwork. 

I make a very large use of them myself in 
the flower garden in other ways, and find them 
among my best plants, as hardy as Docks, 
and many of them almost as free. Take the 
Harebells, These are true mountaineers, 
and what beautiful edging plants they make 
when freely grown, as well as any where they 


muralis is very fine in this 


are quite as good. I use also a number of 








A group of Primula sikkimensis. From a photograph sent by Mr, T. E. Ellison, 
Totley Grove, Derbyshire, 


Primulas, they will quickly germinate; but if , 


kept, the germination is often extremely slow. 
Primula sikkimensis will grow 
no doubt, but will never, in such a situation, 


in shade, | 
| use ten or twelve kinds, and I 


achieve perfection, although it will probably | 


do better in the shade if it cannot be kept 
continually moist in the sun. 
it likes shade and dislikes sun, but that it is 
very impatient of drought, and loves to have 
its roots always cool and moist. 
suggested, the flower-stems will be about 
3 feet high, and each stem should have a 
couple of dozen flowers or so. 

The plants in the illustration are grown at 
the edge of a stream in sandy peat a little 


If grown as | 


It is not that | 


above the average water-line, which varies as | 


much as 24 inches, so that the plants in time of 
heavy rain are always submerged. The 
highest flower-stem in the illustration is 4 feet 
all but the fraction of an inch, and the 
average height is over 3 feet. 
T. E. ELLIson. 
Totley Grove, Derbyshire. 


Stonecrops with the best results as under- 
growth plants and as edgings. Some of them 
are quite distinct, and some are very pretty. I 
am sure that 
more might be used with advantage. The 
Pinks, too—I mean the hybrid Pinks, which 
are naturally mountain plants—are a host in 
themselves in the flower garden, and I use 
them as carpet plants under Roses, and also 
largely as edgings. 

Rockfoils are excellent, and for growth no 
more in want of a rock garden than Sorrel. I 
ise a good many, including the mossy kinds, 
with coloured flowers, and they rarely fail me, 
and look well all the winter, and even through 
the summer as carpet plants, and also as 
edgings. The silvery kinds I use as bold 
edgings, and as such they do very well, and 
give a good effect, both in flower and out of it. 
I thought at cne time they would only grow 
on rock gardens. The small alpine Linarias 
are very useful, and I find one called L. pallida 
particularly beautiful, and there may 


| giving a tone of colour not found in 








be others just as good. The Tufted 
ansies, which are in some degree 


alpine in origin, are a host in themselves, 
and some species of Viola, such as V. cornuta, 
are very good as carpet plants. When we 
wander into shrubs and half shrubby things, 
many rock plants, like the little half-shrubby 
Candytufts and Helianthemums, so beautiful 
in colour, and a yariety of others, are ayail- 
able. : 

The dwarf Gypsophilas T find among the 
best plants for a long season of bloom. and the 
Thymes will grow anywhere; also the dwarf 
Potentillas and the grey and other dwarf 
Speedwells. The dwarf Phloxes of the Rocky 
Mountains are quite easily grown, and the 
Aubrietias, which are mountain plants of 
Greece and the regions near, are among the 
very best and most enduring of plants, and 
are now increased in beauty by the addition 
of new colours. : W. 





SENECIO PULCHER. 

OF all the star-like flowers of autumn, this is 
the most distinct, and one of the handsomest, 
any 
other hardy plant, and remaining in beauty 
as long as the waning year spares the outdoor 
garden. It is not a plant for all gardens nor 
for all seasons, requiring a little more care 
than many hardy plants, and sometimes 
spoiled by an early winter, but among late 
flowers few can compare with it for effect, 
and November is often well advanced before 
it has done flowering. Its fleshy leaves of 
deep green, each often 12 inches to 15 inches 
long, are bold and handsome, and the starry 
flowers, 3} inches across, and borne in loose 
heads, are of a rich rose-purple, with a broad 
golden centre and a faint odour of vanilla. 
They last for several days in water with buds 
Opening in succession; care should be taken 
in cutting to sever the stem near a joint, or 
water will collect in it, and may cause rotting 
in the crown. Its season of flower varies 
from year to year, and is determined by 
the strength of the plant after a mild or 
a severe winter, and the weather conditions 
right away from its start in spring. It grows 
from 2 feet to 3 feet high, and should not be 
so fed as to exceed this, or rough winds will 
spoil its effect. Its colour will not agree with 
everything, but, planted apart in bold and 
sheltered groups, it is one of the most strik- 
ing of the later flowers for southern gardens. 

While not of difficult culture, success de- 
pends upon care at the right moment, and 
the skilful timing of young plants. Young 
plants flower better than old ones, and, 
though frost seldom kills the roots, a hard 
winter may so injure the crown of such plants 
as are in the open as to prevent their bloom- 
ing the next autumn. It is best, therefore, to 
keep a reserve under glass for planting in 
the spring. These young plants should be 
raised from reot-cuttings, for seeds rarely 
ripen in this country, and few of those im- 
ported ever germinate. From one old root 
it is easy to raise a stock of young plants, the 
thick, fleshy roots being cut into lengths of 
about an inch, and set, right end upwards, 
in well-drained pots of sandy soil, the tips 
of the root just showing at the surface. 
Gently watered, covered with glass, upon a 
shelf of the propagating-house, tiny leaves 
soon form at the tips, and, when well rooted, 
the plants are potted off «ingly. This may 
be done at any time from November to March, 
but the sooner the better if flowering plants 
are wanted for the next autumn. Even then, 
unless favoured by an exceptional season, 
only the strongest of these young plants will 
flower in their first autumn, but, wintered 
under glass, the weaker ones will be in fine 
condition for planting in the second spring, 
and seldom fail in the autumn. They should 
be planted in deep sandy soil, and not over- 
manured ; a cool root-run is a great help, and 
in dry gardens this is sometimes secured by 
temporary shields or a place upon the north 
side of earlier plants, which give shelter to 
the root during summer, and can yet be cut 
away when sunlight is welcome in the 
autumn. Once planted, they should be left 
alone, for the roots are slow to recover the 
shock of removal. Overhead watering in hot 
weather is a great help; indeed, a moist air 
seems in its favour, from the fine growth 
made in a moist summer, and in damp dis- 
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tricts like Westmoreland, the west of Eng- 
land, Devon, and Cornwall, where the flowers 
frequently last to the end of the year. The 
true place for this plant is the open border, 
but in districts where the flowers spoil while 
still in bud, it may be grown in pots for the 
conservatory, the blooms opening well under 
glass, and lasting for many weeks, though 
their stems are short and the flowers few as 
compared with the twelve or fifteen flowers 
often seen upon one stem in the open air. In 
some gardens the plant is liable to a fungus, 
which is quickly fatal unless checked by 
change of soil or place, while in cold and 
sunless seasons the buds sometimes fail to 
develop or damp off without opening. 
CLEMATIS RECTA. 

THE number of non-climbing Clematises is 
considerably larger than many imagine, and 
among them we have several really good 
border plants of much value for the garden. 
They are not, as a rule, subject to the disease 
which tis so fatal to Clematises in many gar- 
dens. Of these there are few so valuable or 
so pleasing as Clematis recta, often mis- 
named erecta, of which there are several 
varieties, more or less—generally less—dis- 
tinct. Of the single varieties it may be said 
that any one is worth having, and that all of 
them have multitudes of small white flowers, 
not of much consequence so far as regards 
effect individually, but collectively affording 
a mass of pleasing blooms. It is one of the 
most enduring of plants, and reaches a height 
of from 8 feet to 4 feet or a little more in 
good soil. This Clematis is not particular 
in regard to soil, and it will grow quite well 
in a poor and sandy one, although it be- 
comes more effective in a strong one. The 
foliage is also pleasing in itself. and the plant, 
as a whole, is much above mediocrity, and is 
one of distinct garden appearance. Of the 
single varieties, which, as has been indicated, 
differ little from each other, the best is mands- 
churica, and the poorest pauciflora, but these 
distinctions prevail but little in nurseries, 
and seedlings vary a good deal in profusion 
and size of blooms. 

The most distinct of all the varieties is the 
double one, C. recta flore-pleno, which is 
not by any means a new plant, but yet re- 
mains scarce and high in price. Unlike the 
singles, it cannot be raised from seeds, and is 
increased by division. As this Clematis, 
which is a true herbaceous plant, does not 
grow quickly at the root, multiplication by 
division is slow, and this is doubtless the rea- 
son why the double form of C. recta is still 
scarce and comparatively expensive. It is 
not unreasonably so, however, and it is 
worthy of the consideration of those who are 
about to add to their stock of hardy her- 
baceous plants. This may be said of the 
single forms as well, as they are valuable, 
accommodating, and pretty border plants, 
thriving with the minimum of attention, and 
never failing to give an annual crop of flowers. 
It may be well, however, to remind those only 
‘xequainted ‘with the large-flowered Clematises 
that the blooms of C. recta are only about an 
inch in diameter. S. ARNOTT. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Single Daffodils becoming double.—A neigh- 
bour of mine, whose -soil is heavy blue lias clay, 
assures me that he cannot grow single Daffodils, as 
they all turn double after the second year. He has 
tried time after time, and has put out thousands, 
and always with the same result. Is this not rather 
unusual?—F. BATESON. 

[We should like a little confirmation of so 
unusual a circumstance. ‘‘ Doubling,’ of 
course, is not unknown, and reversion from 
the double to the single form is equally well 
known; but when you speak of ‘“‘thousands,”’ 
and always turning double, it is another 
matter. To what single Daffodil do you 
refer? Ask your friend to send us a few 
examples, bulbs and all, at flowering-time 
another year. At present we are a little 
sceptical. ] 

Campanula Profusion.—This, which was 
raised by Mr. E. H. Jenkins, of Hampton 
Hill, Middlesex, and shown by Mr. Prichard, 
Christchurch, at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meeting on August 17th, attracted a 
good deal of attention, the pale mauve 
blossoms shading to nearly pale sky-blue at 
the edges. Itis a particularly effective plant, 





and among late Bellflowers very distinct, if 
not unique. The plant is about 6 inches high 
as shown, and for its lateness in flowering 
should prove to be of the greatest value in the 
rock garden. It is, we understand, a cross be- 
tween C. pyramidalis alba and C. carpatica. 

How to keep Sweet Peas in flower.— Many 
people grow their plants quite satisfactorily 
until August is well advanced, when they 
begin to get into an unsatisfactory condition, 
and their blossoming period comes to an un- 
timely end. All this may be avoided if a little 
attention be given to the plants. Imme- 
diately deterioration is noticeable in the 
quality of the flowers, all blooms and seed- 
pods should be removed, thus concentrating 
all the energy of the roots on the development 
of the growth of the plants. The soil should 
be forked over round about the clumps or 
down the side of the rows, and the plants 
given a copious application of water, to be 
followed immediately by manure-water. ‘This 
will stimulate the growth, and if nitrate of 
soda at the rate of half an ounce to a gallon 
of water be applied subsequently, growth will 
be of a very satisfactory character, and a new 
lease of life be given to the plants. Should 
the weather continue hot, it is a good plan to 
syringe overhead with clear water in the late 
afternoon or evening, this also contributing 
to their happier condition. In very open and 
exposed situations, it is a good plan also to 
mulch both sides of the rows, or round about 
the clumps of the Sweet Peas. In some cases, 
where the plants appear to be so bad as to 
be beyond recovery, the grower should not 
despair. By adopting drastic measures, it is 
possible to make even the most unpromising 
plants render a good account of themselves 
for some little time to come. It is a good 
plan in such circumstances to cut back the 
plants to two-thirds of their height, applying 
water and mulching, as we have advised 
earlier. It is astonishing what a wonderful 
yield of new growths will respond to this 
treatment of the plants, and we know of 
Sweet Peas that have biossomed well into the 
autumn where these measures have been 
adopted. As this plant is so prodigal in its 
display of blossoms, surely it is worth taking 
this trouble to bring about their more satis- 
factory condition, and those who desire to 
maintain the display in their gardens for some 
time to come may adopt either of the methods 
above suggested with every confidence.— 
DBA: 


Coreopsis oculata.—For some years the 
large-flowered forms of Coreopsis have been 
very popular for cutting. They are easily 
raised from seed, and, if sown early in the 
year, nursed under glass until they have 
gained some strength and size for outdoor 
planting, will flower the same year. They 
may also be sown in a cool frame in summer 
and allowed to grow under cool conditions, 
and be finally planted out. The varieties C. 
lanceolata and C. grandiflora are the two 
most common kinds, but I found in Messrs. 
J. House and Sons’ collection at the West- 
bury-on-Trym Show recently, large bunches 





of a new kind, under the name oculata. In 
character it seems a counterpart of C. lanceo- 
lata, differing only in having an eye of crim- 
son instead of the pure unbroken gold tone of 
colour. In the border or the flower-vase this 
should be welcomed, for there is monotony 
even in such a good flower as C. lanceolata. 
In a gathered state it appeals very strongly to 
the lover of these delightful, easily-grown 
flowers, and I do not hesitate to say it will 
take a prominent place. There is a glorified 
form of C. lanceolata, under the distinguish- 
ing title major, a larger and more solid-look- 
ing bloom individually. This may be the 
synonym of the popular form C. grandiflora. 
The Coreopsis form suitable subjects for the 
herbaceous borders, where their flowers con- 
trast so well with those of more sombre com- 





panions, but when required expressly for cut- 
ting, they are best given border space alone. 
Here they are more accessible, grow more 
robust, flower with more freedom and con- 
tinuity, and: probably last longer in season. 
—W. S&S. 

The Caper Spurge: A warning.—We 
sometimes receive specimens of this native 
plant (Euphorbia Lathyris) for identification, 
together with the statement that they are be- 
lieved to be the Caper plant, but the senders 





desire to make quite sure before proceeding 
to pickle the fruits; and it is certainly well 
that they shoula do so, the true Caper (Cap- 
paris spinosa) being a totally different plant. 
Belonging to a notoriously poisonous natural 
order, a characteristic of the Euphorbias is 
that they contain a milky, acrid juice, which 
often blisters the skin, and will ‘‘burn linen 
almost as bad as aqua fortis,’ so Philip Miller 
says. The juice of EK. helioscopia is em- 
ployed to destroy warts, and that of KE. 
hiberna, by the peasantry of the West of Ire- 
land, for poisoning, or, rather, for stupefying 
fish. We do not remember hearing of a case 
of fatal poisoning through the use of the 
fruits of KE. Lathyris in mistake, but it is con- 
ceivable that quite serious consequences 
might result owing to the unfortunate com- 
mon name of Caper-bush by which this plant 
is known. The true Caper is a native of the 
Mediterranean region, North Africa, and 
West Asia, and the pickled flower-buds and 
sometimes the immature fruits, are largely 
imported from France, Italy, and Sicily. In 
this country it is usually regarded as tender, 
and is grown as a greenhouse shrub, but it is 
quite hardy in the southern counties, and its 
pretty flowers, white tinged with red, pro- 
duced in early summer onwards, render it 
well worthy of cultivation on a wall, or ina 
sheltered position trailing over stones. The 
way to preserve Capers is to gather the 
flower-buds in a very young state at frequent 
intervals, and to immediately throw them 
into salt and vinegar. In the market those 
of the smallest size and brightest green colour 
are the most esteemed.—7'he Pield. 


The Falkland Wood Sorrel (Oxalis ennea- 
phylla).—Among the comparatively few really 
hardy Oxalises, or Wood Sorrels, we possess, 
there is none more beautiful than that which 
hails from the Falkland Islands and Pata- 
gonia, and which is known to us by the name 
of Oxalis enneaphylla. It is, and well de- 
serves to be, accounted as one of the most 
charming of its race, and as a rock garden 
plant of the highest order of beauty. Its 
beautiful leaves, its neatness of growth, and 
its lovely flowers combine to make it one of 
the almost perfect types of floral beauty. 
This is high praise, indeed, but few who know 
the plant will attempt to controvert this, and 
we who grow it account ourselves fortunate 
indeed in its possession. It has beautiful 
silvery leaves, exquisite in their texture and 
appearance, and satin-like flowers of the 
highest beauty, and large for those of a Wood 
Sorrel. These, iike the leaves, are closed in 
dull weather and in the evening, so that their 
beauty is thus prolonged for the benefit of 
the owner of the plant. This Oxalis grows 
only some 6 inches high, and is a charming 
plant in a corner of the rock garden, espe- 
cially if it is partially shaded by some low- 
growing shrub, which is not too dense to 
screen it from view and from the light. 
Against a dark stone, and with the semi- 
shade above, the silver of the leaves and the 
satin-white of the flowers come out in bolder 
relief, and we see more plainly the fine con- 
tour of the foliage. Another merit of the 
flowers ‘is their delicate fragrance, not often 
observed in flowers of its class. Although 
some do not succeed well with O. ennea- 
phylla, I have not found it difficult to culti- 
vate on the flat terrace of a rockery com- 
posed of plenty of poor, stony soil, and faced 
with red sandstone. Here, both facing north 
and south, and in the semi-shade spoken of 
previously, this Falkland Wood Sorrel thrives 
well, and flowers with perfect freedom. It 
seems to like firm planting, and is increased 
by division of the plants when they are of 
fair size. So beautiful a plant, although not 
a cheap one, is worth striving for and worth 
cultivating to the best advantage.—S. 
ARNOTT. 


Violets.—Before long arrangements will have to 
be made for the protection of Violets during the 
autumn and winter. Nothing suits them better than 
a bed of loam and leaf-mould, and if the beds can be 
raised a foot or two from the ground, it will be an 
advantage. The present season has been most 
favourable to the growth of Violets, some of the 
clumps being much larger than usual, and at the 
time of writing, free from disease. Care should be 
taken to lift each clump without disturbing the roots 





very much, and it is a great gain if the bed can be 
made up on a south aspect, preferably under a wall, 
as there one may gather blossoms early. Plenty of 
ventilation must be afforded, otherwise damping of 
foliage is almost sure to result.—WOODBASTWICK. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


HYBRID FORMS OF STREPTOCARPUS. 
THE Streptocarpuses of the present day may 
be said to have been created within the last 
twenty-five years, as previous to that time 
the only species in cultivation were Strep- 
tocarpus parviflorus, a small, white-flowered 
kind introduced in 1882, and S. Rexi, with 
bluish flowers, a much older plant. The in- 
troduction of S. Dunni, a remarkable 
species, with one huge leaf and a profusion 
of reddish flowers, proved to be of consider- 
able value to the hybridist, for, in conjune- 
tion with the other two species previously 
named, it gave rise to a number of distinct 
forms, which by a continual course of seed- 


sand. The rougher portions should be 
placed in the’ bottom and the finer on the 
top. When this is made level and pressed 


down moderately firm it should be watered 
through a fine rose, and while the surface 
is still wet the seed must be sprinkled thinly 
thereon, <A slight dusting of sand is all the 
covering needed, except that a pane of glass 
should be laid over the pan till the seeds 
germinate. As the young plants develop 
they must be pricked off, and when large 
enough be potted into small pots, shifting 
them into larger ones when required. To 
carry out the above instructions a structure 
kept at a temperature of 55 degs. to 65 degs. 
is necessary. Failing this, if a cooler house 
is available, the sowing may be postponed 
for six weeks or a couple of months, 








A seedling Streptocarpus, 


ing and selection therefrom have given us 
the Streptocarpuses of to-day. 


Two or three other species have since then 
I 


played a minor part in the matter, but, | 


generally speaking, the different Strepto- 
carpuses aS now grown have been eyolyed 
from the three species above mentioned. 
All of them are natives of the southern por- 
tion of Africa. Several different firms make 
@ speciality of their own particular strain of 
Streptocarpus, and to some of these strains 
distinctive names have been given. Nearly 
all the forms produce seeds freely, and 
from them plants can be readily raised, 
The seed is very minute, and it is usually 
treated as that of a Gloxinia—namely, sown 
in February in a clean, well-drained pan 
filled to within half an inch of the rim with 
® mixture of loam, peat, or leaf-mould, and 


These different forms of Streptocarpi are 
valuable for decoration. In the first place, 
grown in 5-inch pots, they make a goodly 
show, and for grouping they are much ad- 
mired, Next, many of them will flower 
freely even in pots 3 inches in diameter, and 
in this way they are appreciated for the em- 
bellishment of the dwelling-house, as they 
can be readily dropped into small pots or 
jardinieres, now so much in vogue. Lastly, 
Where any bare space exists in the green- 
house or warmer structure, it may be 
planted with seedling Streptocarpi, which 
both grow and flower freely, and have a very 
pretty effect. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Bulbs in fibre.—As I have no glass in which I 
can force flowers, and as I live some miles from a 
‘town where one can buy good blooms in winter, I 








thought of growing bulbs in peat-fibre, as I have 
| Seen it advertised as being very good. Would you 
| Kindly give me your opinion as to whether it is 
successful for such things as Roman Hyacinths, Daffo- 
dils, ete., and if you think not, what kind of soil 
would you advise, as I thought of growing my bulbs 
in china bowls,—G. EB. A. 

[Bulbs can be readily flowered in the dif- 
ferent kinds of fibre, as, indeed, they can be 
in water alone. There are no stimulating 
properties whatever in the fibre—in fact, it 
can only be regarded in the light of a 
medium for retaining moisture. or pot- 
ting bulbs we much prefer what may ke re- 
garded as ordinary potting compost, such as 
two parts loam, to one part leaf-mould, and 
about half a part of sand, the whole being 
well mixed together. If you have any guod 
dry cow-manure, a little of it may with ad- 
vantage be broken fine and mixed with the 
soil. In future queries, please write on one 
side of the paper only.] 

Repotting Phyllocacti.—I shall be glad if you 
will tell me whether I can repot Phyllocacti, scarlet 
and white, at this time of year? I have no green- 
house. I find that the flower-buds form in spring 
before the weather is warm enough for repotting. 
Can I also repot an Imantophyllum now?—M. J. B. L. 

[It would have been better had you re- 
potted the Phyllocacti and Imantophyllum 
as soon as they had done flowering, but it 
18 even now not too late to do so, if they re- 
quire 1t, At the same time it may be borne 
in mind that for the successful culture of 
these two classes of plants annual repotting 
is by no means necessary, but if, in your 
opinion, they need it, the work must be 
carried out without delay. ] 





Bulbs for forcing.—I have just bought a number 
of bulbs for forcing. Would you kindly tell me if 
they Would be all right plunged in ashes in a cellar 
or if it is necessary that they should be started under 
ashes outside ?— AMATEUR. 

[You say nothing as to what the bulbs you 
have bought are, but we conclude that you 
mean Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, etc. The 
best compost is well-seasoned turfy loam, well 
broken, but not sifted, and mixed with plenty 
of well-decayed manure and silver or riyer- 
sand. If this cannot be had, any good garden 
soil with plenty of well-decayed vegetable re- 
fuse or manure from an old hot-bed, to which 
add silver or road-sand, will do. Avoid all 
soils that run together, for the more porous 
the soil, the better will the bulbs succeed. Tf 
the compost is mixed together two months 
before it is used, it will be all the better. For 
general use, 6-inch pots, into which one Hya- 
cinth (if large) bulb may be put, or three 
smaller ones. In the case of Tulips and Nar- 
cissi, three bulbs are the best, as being more 
effective when in bloom. In potting, place a 
large crock at the bottom for drainage, filling 
up the pot with the above compost. Clear 
the bulb of all offsets and loose pieces, and 
with the fingers make a hole in the soil, into 
which put the bulb, but do not press it in too 
much. Have previously prepared in the open 
air a level piece of ground, with a hard bottom 
of coal-ashes to prevent worms getting into 
the pots. Place the pots on this, and give 
the bulbs a good watering to settle the scil. 
After the surface has become fairly dry, cover 
the whole with fine ashes, old tan, sand, or 
leaf-mould to the depth of 6 inches. Let them 
remain thus for four or six weeks, so as to get 
the pots well filled with roots before the 
foliage starts into growth, as this is one of 
the most essential points. The time of pot- 
ting should be regulated according to the use 
required, but a succession of bloom may be 
had from Christmas to the end of April by 
commencing about the second week in Sep- 
tember, and potting some bulbs every fort- 
night up to the end of December. After the 
pots are removed from the ashes they should 
be cleaned from all impurities, and gradually 
inured to light. Give them abundance of 
water, and keep as near the glass as possible. 
If not required early, they may be placed on 
shelves in a cool greenhouse, in a frame, or on 
a window-sill, care being taken to protect 
them from frost. ] 


Bouvardias.—These are admittedly amongst the 
ribet beautiful of winter and early spring flowering 
plants, but one condition to successfully blooming 
them is to secure ripened wood. In a summer when 
there is so much wet and gloomy weather, this is not 
very easy when plants are standing out-of-doors. It 
is better to keep them in cold-frames or in a cool- 
house, rather than miss an opportunity of obtaining 





ripened wood. Let each shoot be tied out to a neat 


| stake, and afford stimulants once a week, transfer- 


ring the plants to their winter quarters by the middle 
of September.—TOWNSMAN, 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—This is supposed to be 
a leisure time in the garden, but though the 
garden is full of flowers, there is no leisure 
time for the gardener, for if he holds his 
hand for only a week the place would soon 
show his neglect. ivery day brings its work, 
and if the work is not done there will be 
This refers only to the 
regular routine work. We want to arrange 
matters for next season. A note should be 
made for the next season’s planting, so that 
the necessary plants may be propagated. In 
most gardens this work will be going on now. 
The most difficult is to get Pelargonium cut- 
tings without injuring the beds. Among the 
arrangements that have been effective are 
a mass of Paul Crampel Pelargonium, with a 
broad band of Koniga maritima round. This 
is the most attractive bed I have seen this 
season. This Koniga is a very pretty edging 
plant, dwarf and close growing without pinch- 
ing. Another pretty neutral bed is varie- 
gated Pelargonium Flower of Spring and a 
dark Heliotrope. The Heliotrope flowers are 
just above the leaves of the Pelargonium. But 
though in our climate we want bright 
colours, and cannot do without the Pelar- 
goniums, beyond their effect in the garden, 
they are of no use. To obtain a supply of 
flowers for cutting we must grow abundance 
of hardy flowers, and this is the season for 


vexation of spirit. 


thinking out the matter of extensions, and 
seeing that the sites of new borders and 


margins are well broken up and manured. 


Fruit garden.—If a crop of Strawberries 
is wanted from new beds next season, there 
is no time to waste now, and the plants should 
be strong and well rooted. Thin, weedy 
plants are of no use, and no man that under- 
stands his business will put out such plants. 
It is only a question of selecting the plants 
early enough, and either pegging them on 
mounds of good soil or pieces of furte ayy 6 
usually peg ours into small pots filled with 
Select the best plants for potting 
into 6-inch pots for forcing, and use the 
others for making new beds, this always 
working out in a satisfactory manner. Make 


good soil. 


the soil firm round the plants, and mulch 


with old Mushroom-beds broken up fine. If 
the weather continues dry, water must be 
given when necessary. The summer prun- 
ing should be finished this month, and also 
leaders nailed in. Special attention should 
be given to young trees, as crooked shoots, 
when the wood gets stiff, are difficult to make 
right. Gather up all fallen Apples before the 


plant out both Lettuces and Endives very 
freely now. Turnips should be sown now for 
winter use. French Breakfast and Turnip- | 
rooted Radishes should be sown every ten 
days or so. Lay out Onions thinly to harvest. 
The best way of keeping Onions for winter 
use is to tie in bunches and hang up in a 
cool, north shed. Frost will not injure firm, | 
well-ripened Onions. The late Mr. Gilbert 
used to keep his winter stock of Onions hung 
up in a long passage running through the 
building, through which there was a constant 
circulation of air. 
Conservatory.—Asparagus Sprengeri is a 
very useful plant for many decorative pur- 
poses. It may be planted to produce long 
sprays for cutting. It is good as a basket- | 
plant, and if grown in 5-inch pots, it may 
form a nice groundwork for Crotons or other 
bright-leaved or bright-flowered plants. I 
saw it effectively used for this purpose at 
Sandringham two years ago, when I was ]ook- 
ing round the gardens on the day of the | 
flower show. -The plants are easily raised 
from seeds, which are best sown as soon as 
ripe, but it is best to use seeds grown at 
home. Some of the foreign-saved seeds are 
not reliable. I sowed some seeds from a 
foreign source a short time ago, and only 
about twelve plants in three hundred are true. 
The others are a lot of useless rubbish, very 
much like the common Asparagus, quite unfit 
for any decorative purpose. The weather 
now is intensely hot, and we are retaining 
all the climbing growth at present for shade. 
When this hot spell ds over climbers will then 
be thinned to let in the light. All plants will 
require more water now as long as the hot 
weather lasts. It is not always convenient 
to throw much water on the paths of a house 


but the temperature can be kept down by 
free ventilation, and water may be used freely 
on borders and paths in the evening. 
Fuchsias, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, and other 
things planted in the borders may have 
liquid-manure once a week. Araucarias, from 
the Norfolk Island, are useful conservatory 
plants when grown in tubs. If planted in the 
border they soon run up to the roof, and 
must then be beheaded, and this spoils their 
appearance. Orange-trees in fruit or blossom 
are interesting and fragrant, as they often 
have ripe fruit, green fruit, and blossoms on 
at the same time. Weak liquid-manure will 
be helpful to them now. Trachelium coeru- 
leum is a useful blue-flowering plant now 
when well grown. It makes a nice specimen, 
and may be raised either from seeds or cut- 
tings. Nepeta glechoma yariegata and Sedum 





maggots have had time to leave the fruit. 
Old or worn-out trees may be erubbed now, 
and the sites prepared for young trees to be 
planted in November. There are in some 
gardens heavy crops of Pears. These should 
be relieved of a part of their load, taking off, 
of course, the small or deformed specimens. 
If we have hot, dry weather, bring the hose 
or garden-engine into play upon wall-trees in 
the afternoon or evening. Pond or river 
water is best for this work if it can be ob- 
tained, or, if the water is hard, expose it to 
the sunshine for two or three hours or longer. 


Vegetable garden. — Finish planting 
Celery. The manure is best worked into 
compost. Decayed vegetable and rotten 
manure, half of each, mixed with the soil in 
the trenches, will grow good Celery. Water, 
of course, must be given freely in dry weather, 
as Celery is a marsh plant. There is some 
advantage in using paper during the first pro- 
cess of blanching, as it permits of water being 
given, finishing off with a bank of earth. The 
usual autumn seed-sowing should be done 
now ; and in the case of Spinach, several sow- 


ings can, if necessary, be made. We usually 
sow towards the end of July for autumn use, 


and later for standing the winter. Sow 


thinly in drills 2 inches deep, and thin to 
Avoid sowing, if possible, in newly- 
Spinach can follow early Pota- 
toes, giving the land a dressing of soot and a 
later on if 
The drills 
Sow good kinds of 


6 inches. 
dug ground. 


sprinkling of superphosphate 
necessary, and lightly fork it in. 
may be 12 inches apart. 
Onions now for transplanting, and Cauli- 
flowers of several varieties about the end of 


carneum variegatum are useful hardy creep- 
ing or hanging plants that we have often 
found useful under glass for covering baskets 
or forming groundwork amid which to stand 
choice plants when in flower. Some people 
are getting tired of seeing mere banks of 
flowering plants, all crowded together, and 
since plants cannot be isolated, grow the 
plants well and let the contour of each plant 
be seen, and then the effect is enhanced if a 
distinct groundwork can_ be seen below. 
Give all the air possible this hot weather and 
give enough water. 

Creenhouse plants outside.—These must 
have careful attention now. Get into the 
habit of tapping the sides of each pot before 
watering it, and then af the top indicates dry- 
ness give a thorough soaking. Do not trust to 
passing showers. These, when heavy, do not 
water efficiently plants in pots. Usually the 
bottom roots are left in a dry state, and such 
condition, if this continues any length of 
time, means death to hard-wocded plants. 


tops should be damped over in the evening. 
good colour. 


it round again, and nothing looks 


ashes extend higher on the sunny side. 
partially shaded position will be best in very 
hot weather. 





the month. Tie up Endive and Lettuces to 
blanch when nearly full grown, and sow and 





that is often used by the ladies of the family, | 


Then, besides keeping the roots moist, the 


This tends to keep the plant healthy and of 
If a hard-wooded plant loses 
fone and colour it is very difficult to bring 
so dis- 
tressing as a lot of worn-out plants. When 
the pots are full of roots the hot sun acts 
upon them injuriously, and to obviate this 


partly plunge the pots in ashes and let the 
A THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


y Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


Watering Chrysanthemums. — Keep an 


work without sounding the pots, it will be 
safer to give him another job and find another 


|man who has learned the rudiments of his 


work. There is an old saying that one per- 
son can lead a horse to the water, but a dozen 
could not make him drink unless he was 
thirsty ; but the plant in a pot has no choice 
in the matter, and so when overdone it loses 
colour and seldom recovers sufficiently to be 


useful. It is as certain as anything can be 
that indiscriminate watering will bring 
trouble. Think of the loss of self-respect one 


feels when things are done in this. careless 
fashion. In watering, if in nothing else, 
every plant should be regarded as a separate 
entirety, and treated individually. A dewing 
over with the syringe every evening will be 
useful, and earwigs should be hunted up and 
destroyed by looking after them both night 
and day. 

Perpetual - fruiting Strawberries. —lour 
kinds resemble one another so closely as 
to be almost dindistinguishable —- namely, 
Saint Joseph; Constante féconde, with 
leaves a little smaller; Jeanne d’Are, with 
leaves a trifle larger than the first; and Cy- 
rano, a newcomer. These all give fruit of 
fair size and quality, continued well into the 
autumn. Saint Antoine de Padoue is still 
the most attractive fruit of the series, but, to 
all appearance, this kind is losing its per- 
petual character and tends more to revert to 
the normal fruiting season. Productive 
bears a fine fruit, but its yield is imperfectly 
renewed. Pius X., a new kind, renews its 
‘fruit well, but while the quality is good the 
colour is poor, and the plant increases very 
slowly. La Perle, another new seedling, 1s 
very vigorous. It is the best of the whole 
| group, and of the finest flavour, Remontant, 
'a new kind sent out by M. Millet, gives an 
/abundant yield of fair-sized fruit of rich 
flavour. 

Orchard-house. — Free-bearing dessert 
Plums, such as Coe’s Golden Drop and the 
early and late Transparent Gages and 
Oulin’s Golden Gage, are excelent under 
good, careful pot culture, and the fruits 
ripen well. To obtain size, the trees must 
have sufficient nourishment, especially after 
the stoning is finished. Rich top-dressings 
may be supplemented with weak liquid- 
manure in a clear state, so as not to stop up 
the pores of the soil. We want the essence 
of the manure without its earthy or muddy 
particles. The same treatment will — suit 
Peaches and Nectarines. Abundance of ven- 
tilation night and day is necessary now, 
especially during the present burst of hot 
weather, and there must be moisture enough 
in the atmosphere to keep the foliage clean 
and healthy. If the red-spider is permitted 
to enter the house, the flavour of the fruits 
will be injured. Tap all pots to ascertain 


the condition of the soil before watering. 


Saving seeds of Tomatces.—These, if 
possible, should be saved at home from 
selected plants only. Take any variety you 
| like, raise the plants from ordinary pur- 
chased seeds, and there will be considerable 
difference in the weight of fruits obtained 
from each plant. I know some seed-growers 
take pains in selecting the seed-parent, and, 
of course, such seeds are worth more than 
where no care is taken. There is a craze 
now for cheapness, and a_ good deal of 
Tomato-seed is imported, and the seeds often 
produce a very mixed lot of plants. The 
best way for those who only grow a few 
hundred plants is to mark off enough of the 
most prolific plants, thin out the weak, 
small fruits, and let the others ripen on the 
plants for seed. The fruit must be dead 
ripe before the pulp will part easily from the 
seeds. When the skin is taken off the fruits 
the pulp may be extracted by rubbing 
through a fine hair-sieve, and when the seeds 
are dried, they may be placed in an open 
drawer to be ready for use. 


BE. Hoppay. 





August 30th.—Early Potatoes are being 
lifted, Sets for planting are selected from 
and are kept by 





eye upon the person who waters the Chrys 


anthemums, and if he rushes through the 


-| the most prolific roots, 


themselves in the root-store, Those tubers 
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required for use are covered with straw and 
earth, as they retain their flavour better 
kept in this way. Finished cutting ever- 
green hedges. Thorn hedges will be cut im- 
mediately. We leave it till now to avoid 
the necessity for a second cutting. Toma- 
toes have been gone over and all growths 
stopped, as fruits set after this date will not 
ripen. 

August 3ist.—Prepared a site for Ivies 
under trees, on which Grass will not grow. 
A small-leaved Ivy will be planted and 
pegged down, and Snowdrops, Crocuses, and 
Narcissi planted freely among the Ivy. The 
Snowdrops and Crocuses will be effective 
and lasting, but the Narcissi may fail to 
flower after a time. Such, at least, has been 
my experience under similar conditions. The 
Rose of Sharon (Hypericum calycinum) is good 
in summer, but bare in winter. I do not 
think anything beats Ivy under thick- 
foliaged trees. 

September 1st.—A few old fruit-trees are 
being grubbed, and sites prepared for young 
ones. The ground will be broken up deeply, 
all old roots taken out, and some good soil 
brought for planting in. I am a great be- 
liever in firm planting, and the bottom of 
the hole will be rammed quite hard and the 
hole left open. Spare liquid-manure is given 
to Apple and Pear-trees bearing good crops. 
A few holes are made with the crowbar for 
the liquid to reach the layer where the roots 
are. 

September 2nd.—Routine work takes up 
much time, as there is a good deal of mow- 
ing, clipping, and weeding to do. Sowed a 
few more hardy annuals for spring flowering. 
These are sown in rather poor ground, for 
transplanting when the beds are cleared. We 
shall continue to take cuttings of various 
plants till frost comes, as we do not want to 


cut the beds too much. The season of 
brightness is a short one always. Potted 


more early bulbs, including Tulips, for early 
flowering. 

September 3rd.—Those who have to deal 
with scalding in Grapes owing to the sud- 
den outburst of hot sunshine had better use 
a thin shade. We have adopted this plan 
with advantage. Ventilation also must be 
free, but in some houses free ventilation 
will not suffice.- There must be a thin shade 
in addition. Grapes ripening are receiving 
heavy waterings. A weak stimulant is also 
given in the water. Something that will act 
quickly is required. We do not always use 
the same stimulant. 

September 4th.—Sowed 
several varieties in a frame. 
were mulched with manure are passing 
through the heat wave well. The routine 
work in the vegetable department includes 
earthing up Celery. The first part of the 
blanching was done with paper. <A very 


Cauliflowers of 
Peas that 


liberal watering with liquid-manure was given 
the previous afternoon, and the earthing up 
done on the following day. The bulk of the 
Celery earthing will be left till the weather 
changes again, but paper collars will be used 
to start the blanching. 





BOOKS. 





“HOME-BOTTLED FRUITS, AND HOW 
TO DO THEM.’’* 


THIs little book, written by one who has had 
ten years’ experience in the bottling of fruits, 
deals especially with the home, as the profes- 
sional bottler has, as a rule, steam-heated 
apparatus, with which he can treat large 
quantities of fruit. Every little detail con- 
nected with the bottling of fruit in a small 
way is dealt with, and those who make their 
own jams should also try their hand at fruit- 
bottling, as the process is remarkably simple, 
the only utensils necessary being the bottles, 
a thermometer, a pot, a large saucepan, or a 
copper. Instructions are given as to the 
mode of bottling the various fruits, and those 
who intend trying this cannot do better than 
invest in the book mentioned, which only 
costs 61d., post free. 





** Home- Bottled Fruits and How to Do Them.” by 
G. W. 8S. Brewer, F:G.S8. Price 6d; post, 64d. Published 
by Messrs. Harvey and Heating, Manchester - street, 
Cheltenham, 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
August 17TH, 1909. 

THE fortnightly meeting held on this date, if 
not the equal in point of number of exhibits 
with many that have preceded it during the 
present season, was at least characterised by 
much that was beautiful and interesting. In 
some respects, too, the exhibits were particu- 
larly good, and of the herbaceous Phloxes and 
hardy plants in general this was very true. 
The Gladioli were unusually fine, while the 
Crotons elicited general admiration. Of more 
than ordinary interest was a fine collection of 
cut flowering trees and shrubs, and, while we 
realise the difficulty of displaying such things 
to advantage so far as the spectacular point 
of view is concerned, the evidences of the 
wealth and beauty dn such things were un- 
mistakable. A large number of new and in- 
teresting plants came before the Floral Com- 
mittee, and some of these secured awards. 
Several new Orchids also obtained recog- 
nition on this occasion, while a very large ex- 
hibit of French Beans from the society’s gar- 
den at Wisley afforded a good deal of interest 
for the Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 

At the western end of the hall Messrs. 
Harkness and Son, Hitchin, had a large array 
of Hollyhocks in the cut state, many of the 
examples being displayed on nearly full-length 
stems. The colours embraced white, rose, 
carmine, yellow, pink, and other shades, the 
collection being representative of a capital 
strain. Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, had a very large exhibit 
of Gloxinias in many delightful shades of 
colour, together with Cannas, some very large 
batches of the white and red-coloured forms 
of Primula obconica, and a delightful lot of 
the Javanico-jasminiflorum hybrid Rhodcden- 
drons. These last are exceedingly beautiful, 
and, being well-nigh perpetual-flowering, are 
of great value in the decoration of the con- 
servatory. Amphicome Emodi, with pale 
pink, tubular-shaped blossoms, was also well 
shown. In another direction Messrs. Veitch 
displayed a large collection of cut flowering 
and other shrubs, and which included such 
things as Buddleia variabilis Veitchi, B. V. 
magnifica (a truly magnificent form), flower- 
ing examples of Eucryphia pinnatifolia, the 
white, saucer-shaped blossoms appearing to 
good advantage against the dark, glossy 
leafage, Tamarix, Hypericums of sorts, many 
beautiful Spireeas of the shrubby section, and 
others. Astilbe Davidi, Lilium Browni leu- 
canthum, IL. Henryi, and lL. Sutchuense, were 
also noted in a group teeming with interesting 
plants. The group of Crotons from Messrs. 
H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, also at- 
tracted much attention, as much for the well- 
grown examples and good colouring as for 
the number of varieties displayed, a full- 
length table being oceupied by the plants, 
which varied in height from 2 feet to 3 feet or 
thereabouts, and were representative of 
broad, medium, and narrow-leaved forms. Re- 
splendent with rich red markings is one of the 
new varieties. This, Sunshine, Alexander II., 
and Reidi, are all of the broad-leaved set. Of 
the medium broad-leaved forms, Flamingo, 
Prince of Wales, and Queen Victoria were all 
excellent, while of the narrow-leaved sorts, 
Elysian, Mrs. May, Countess, and Mrs. Dor- 
man were the best. With an arrangement of 
Palms in the background, and a few of the 
plumose forms of Nephrolepis and other 
Terns interspersed, a very charming and effec- 
tive group resulted. The hardy flowers, 
Phloxes, Gladioli, Marguerites, Sunflowers, 
Heleniums, and other plants from Messrs. 
George Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, consti- 
tuted a particularly sumptuous whole, and, 
arranged in large, effective masses, gave a 
good idea of their value. Such Phloxes as 
Etna, Iris, and Frau Von Lassburgh, pure 
white, were well shown. Dendromecon 
rigidum, with its yellow blossoms, was very 
charmingly shown. The Gladioli, too, from 
Messrs. Kelway, Langport, were a great fea- 
ture, and particularly good, despite the 
trying heat of the previous days. In a col- 
lection of nearly 300 spikes, which were ar- 
ranged usually in threes, the following ap- 
peared among the most meritorious: Lord 
Alverstone (intense reddish-crimson), Miss 
Ada Reeve (very large white), both of which 
received awards of merit, Golden Ray, 
Langport Wonder. Black Meg, Mrs. J. M. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





Skittery (a fine yellow), Leader, Edward VIL., 
Kelway’s Triumph, and Lady Inchiquin. 
This was certainly the best exhibit of these 
things that we have seen this season, 

A very extensive collection of Phloxes came 
from Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt, the 
varieties being numerous and in every way 
excellent. Mrs. IF. W. Smith (pale pink) was 
a rather distinct novelty in this shade of 
colour, while such as Iris, Fiancée, and the 
cream of the sorts in cultivation were all to be 
noted. The Messrs. Paul and Son also ex- 
hibited the noblest inflorescence of Lilium 
sulphureum we have seen, a giant of nearly 
9 feet high, furnished to its very base with 
the narrow linear leaves, and crowned by a 
dozen or more of the huge pendent bells, 
whose white and cream colouring internally 
was seen to decided advantage. It was a 
glorious example of a noble Lily, still un- 
common enough to excite a good deal of en- 
thusiasm, and frequently, in a_ solitary 
example like this, there is more of interest 
than one usually finds in a vanload of every- 
day flowers. The hardy plants from Mr. 
Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, were very 
fine and well arranged. Here were seen 
bold masses of the richly-coloured Lilium 
superbum, masses of Crinum Powelli and its 
lovely pure-white variety, C. P. album, the 
bold shafts of 3 feet or more high, crowned 
with buds, and the trumpet-shaped blossoms 
being very effective. Stenanthium robustum, 
a feathery and graceful liliaceous plant, with 
creamy flowers, was most attractive. Kni- 
phofias in great variety, and Gladioli in still 
greater variety and numbers, were particu- 
larly good, while Phloxes, Montbretias, An- 
tholyza, together with a great variety of other 
plants, were of interest. Mr. Amos Perry, 
Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield, had a very in- 
teresting and attractive group of hardy things, 
the collection including Astilbe rivularis 
gigantea, Anemonopsis macrophylla, with a 
small leaf-growth, not unlike a miniature 
Astilbe rivularis, from which 3 feet high 
stems issue, and from which drooping blos- 
soms, Mushroom-like in form, dangle from a 
freely - branched inflorescence. Tamarix, 
Lychnis grandiflora, Lythrum, Juncus 
zebrinus variegatus, and other notable plants 
were included in the collection. Messrs. 
T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, had a very 
effective group of hardy plants, backed by a 
line of the best herbaceous Phloxes. Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, Kent, displayed a large num- 
ber of interesting and good alpines, in con- 


junction with the more showy herbaceous 
plants. Mr. Constance Elliott, Stevenage, 


had a pretty bit of limestone rockery arranged 
with alpines, Linnea americana, with rose 
and white bells, being delightfully shown. 
Mr. Frank Brazier, Caterham, had a group 
of border Carnations and Verbenas, while 
Messrs. Peed, West Norwood, filled a table 
with an excellent strain of Gloxinias. 

Orchid groups were displayed by Messrs. 
Sander and Sons, St. Albans, Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co., and Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Enfield. Mrs. Bischoffsheim, 
Stanmore, Middlesex, showed a_ superbly- 
grown lot of Disa grandiflora in pots, the 
group attracting much attention. 

Before the Fruit and Vegetable Committee 
was the pick of a recent very large trial of 
French Beans at Wisley, where some 200 
stocks were on trial. Everyday, from Messrs. 
Veitch and Sons; Belfast, from Messrs. Dick- 
son and Sons, Belfast ; Excelsior, from Messrs. 
Barr andSons; and Choletfrom MM. Vilmorin 
et Cie, each receiving an award of merit. 
Gathered pods and plants were exhibited of 
many kinds, to display freedom of cropping 
and habit. In the competition for six varie- 
ties of early Potatoes, Mr. A. G. Gentle, 
Little Gaddesden, was first with a superb lot, 
May Queen, Ringleader, Duke of York, Sir J. 
Llewellyn, The Canon, and Advancer being 
shown. Mr. Charles Combe, Cobham Park, 
Surrey, was first for three varieties, of which 
Sharpe’s Victor and Webb’s Empress were 
grand. 

A complete list of certificates and medals 
will be found in our advertisement columns, 





Lavender propagating (Cham).—There is no 
difficulty whatever in inereasing Lavender. Simply 
pull off side pieces or branches from old plants, and 
set in the ground to one third their depth. This 
may be done in the early autumn or winter. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 

ARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All conmuinications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of GARDENING, 17, Lurnival-street, Holborn, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pueuisurr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue tmimediately following 
the 1eceipt of their conunweication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, ete.—Fair examples 
of each subject—not more than four in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and Jruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
ig sent each should be numbered. Lf these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Loam (Cham).—Loam is the top spit of an old 
pasture which has been stacked away for a time to 
allow of the Grass rotting. This is called turfy loam, 
and is valuable for potting on account of the de- 
cayed turf and numerous fibrous roots, these keep- 
ing the compost open as well as supplying food in 
itself and in-a condition easily assimilated. 

Romneya Coulteri (M. A. Scott).—We could 
find no insect in the box, and consider the plant is 
suffering from a fungoid attack owing to the cold 
and continued rainfall of the year. The best remedy 
would be a dusting of quicklime about the stems, or 
even rubbing the lime on in the dry state. The 
plant is evidently an old one, judging by the hard 
wood sent, and not infrequently decays after a few 
years. Remove all the old stems below the affected 
part, burn them, and apply the lime as suggested. 

Eucharis not flowering (D. FE. T.).—This plant 
does not like being disturbed at the roots. Probably 
the reason they have not flowered is owing to their 
being repotted and pulling the bulbs to pieces at the 
same time. The roots get broken, and unless great 
eare is taken in watering them afterwards, many of 
them die, others are partly decayed, and the whole 
collection is upset. Grow them in a warm tempera- 
ture and moist atmosphere, being careful not to 
water any of them until they really need it. Shade 
also from sunshine. The leaves are very liable to be 
attacked by the mealy-bug, and this pest must be 
kept off by frequently sponging. 

Lilium auratum (Old Reader).—If you fear that 
the excessively wet conditions of your soil are likely 
to prove detrimental to the bulbs, by all means lift 
them at the close of September or a little later. It 
is at this time that the new basal roots are pro- 
duced, and by early lifting these roots may be 
secured intact to the benefit of the future plant. At 
lifting time you will do well to cut down the stem, 
remove the mass of stem roots found immediately 
above the bulb, and pot the latter in a mixture of 
loam and peat or sandy loam. You might also 
examine the base of the bulb to ascertain its condi- 
tion, and if all is well treat it as above. No heat is 
necessary, and kept fairly dry, the bulb in the soil 
will be more comfortable in a cool cellar where uni- 
form conditions prevail. 

Campanula carpatica (A. R.).—This, a specimen 
of which you send, is a most beautiful and free- 
flowering Harebell, and deserves to be grown largely 
in important positions jn the flower- garden. 
Whether upon the rockery, as a broad edging, in a 
wide and open group, or as a carpet plant to things 
of taller growth it is charming, spreading out into 
tufts which through July- and August send up 
numerous flower-spikes, each. about 1 foot high. 
Still more charming and effective,and, we think, more 
free-blooming than the type is a pure-white form 
sold as C. earpatica alba. It should be in every 
garden where hardy plants are cared for. This Cam- 
panula is as easily raised from seed as any annual, 
but the white form cannot be relied upon to come 
perfectly true, although in a large batch we have 
taised from seed at least ninety per cent. of the 
white have come true to name. 

Narcissi in pots (Old Reader).—If the bulbs 
require anything at all done to them they require 
shaking out and repotting and to be supplied with 
fresh soil. You will do well to see the condition of 
the roots before doing this, as in this wet season 
some sorts are rooting exceptionally early. Whether 
the bulbs will be of much or little use for pot work 
two seasons in succession will depend upon the treat- 
ment they received last spring, and particularly 
whether they were hard forced or not. If only 
brought on in a cool-house and the foliage fully 
ripened the bulbs should do you service again, and if 
well potted at the start and thinly planted would be 
all right without. much attention. But as you say 
nothing as to this, or the varieties to which you 
refer, we cannot help you in a more definite way, and 
you had better be guided by your own knowledge of 
all the circumstances. In any case, should it be ne- 
cessary to repot them, this work should be done at 
once. 


Ageratum (Old Reader).—Cut back a few of the 
plants at once, pruning them to below the old 
flowering stems, and encourage a quick, new growth 
by watering or by giving liquid-manure should the 
weather prove dry. When the new shoots are a 
couple of inches long take them off and treat as 
cuttings, they will root in about a fortnight if kept 
warm and moist, an old dung-bed being an excellent 
place. We have rooted hundreds for stock purposes 
in this way, inserting them in shallow boxes. Those 
1} inches deep and about a foot long will accom- 
modate about four dozen cuttings for the winter. 
By the end of the year we have had these completely 
draping the sides of the boxes, and these autumn 





cuttings are usually not only proof against damp, 
but being fairly hardy will winter well in compara- 
tively cool quarters. The Ageratum in the cutting 
stage delights in almost wet sand, and in such roots 
readily and freely. Old plants are not worth econ- 
sidering against the cuttings, and from a box or two, 
thousands may be produced in a few weeks. 

Cinerarias drooping (M. M. Acton).—It is by 
no means an uncommon occurrence for Cinerarias to 
droop in the way yours have done, and we have 
always found that the failure was due to unsuitable 
soil or a sudden stoppage of root action brought 
about by a sodden state of the soil, the samé having 
been induced by careless watering. There may be 
grubs jn the compost. Turn one of the plants out, 
and examine the soil, and should there be any grubs 
water with lime-water. In any case water with 
eaution. The Cineraria likes the soil moist, but 
quickly feels the effect of even one overdose of water, 

Pansies failing (G. W. H).—We could find no 
grub in the piece of Viola you sent us, Hut the 
failure of the plants is, no doubt, due to the depre- 
dations of the leather-jacket gruh. Either one of 
these evils is bad enough in itself, but the two in 
combination may cause immense mischief. The 
plants, from your description, appear to be affected 
by wireworm. The soil should be turned over and 
left in a rough condition during the winter, as by 
these means the frost should get well into the soil 
and thoroughly pulverise it. Any insects in the soil 
would then have little chance of surviving such 
treatment. If the garden is much infested with these 
pests, still more drastic measures are necessary. <A 
layer of gas-lime may be spread over the soil in the 
autumn and left thus throughout the winter, digging 
this in early in the spring. The free use of soot 
may be made to answer the same purpose, this being 
sufficient, in many instances, to eradicate the evil. 
Any ground in which Pansies have been growing for 
two or three seasons seems to get what is known as 
* Pansy-sick,’’ the plants dying off one after the 
other in the beds without there being the faintest 
trace of an attack of any insect. Those,who grow 
Tufted Pansies on a large seale invariably change 
the position of the plants each year. Please send us 
some of the plants containing the small insects you 
mention. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Propagating evergreen shrubs (J. H. C., 
Sussex).—The month of October is a good time for 
putting in the cuttings of various evergreen shrubs, 
and if they can be given the protection of a frame, 
so much the better—indeed, in some cases, unless 
this is done the return will be a very poor one. 
Shrubs of this class would include the various 
Fuonymuses, Privets, Aucubas, Box, and a host of 
other subjects. If you have to put the cuttings into 
the open ground then, as sheltered a position as pos: 
sible should be chosen, but at the same time on no 
account must it be shaded by overhanging trees. 
The soil must be open, and it will be necessary to 
insert the cuttings at a greater depth than if you 
use a frame, as they are thus to a great extent pro- 
tected from frosts and drying winds. 


FRUIT. 


Scale on Orange-trees (E. C. B.).—The Orange- 
leaves sent were black and sticky from the plants 
being badly infested with brown scale. Persistent 
sponging of the leaves and shoots with soapy-water, 
and removing the scale that adheres to the branches 
with a sharp-pointed stick and then well washing them 
with clean soft-water, should, if persevered in, effect 
a clearance. See that the plants do not suffer from 
want of water at the roots. 


Gooseberry-caterpillar (Mrs. Radclyffe).—When 
the leaves fall, rake them up and burn them; also 
remove some 3 inches of the surface soil from be- 
neath the bushes in the winter, wheeling it away 
and burying it, replacing it with fresh soil from the 
vegetable quarters. In that way numbers of the 
caterpillars are got rid of. It is wise when the 
bushes are pruned or thinned to collect the trim- 
mings and to. burn these also. Dress the surface 
soil heavily with soot and freslily-slaked lime, to 
wash in, as that again helps to kill the caterpillars. 
Next year you should take measures to deal with the 
caterpillars as soon as they put in an appearance, 
not allowing them to denude the bushes of foliage, 
which has an injurious effect if allowed to go on 
year after year. 

VEGETABLES. 


Tomato-leaves curled (M. M. Acton).—We do 
not think there is anything the matter with your 
Tomato-leaves, which curl somewhat, as this is com- 
mon to many varieties. So long as the leaves remain 
clear, stout, leathery, and of good colour there is 
nothing to fear. Leave on plenty of air if the plants 
are indoors during the night, but do not expose the 
plants to a cold draught, as that is harmful. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





T. Lowes.— 1, We know of no such plant. Are 
you referring to the Sensitive-plant, the foliage of 
which droops when touched? 2, Very difficult to 
say which are the tallest trees in Great Britain.—— 
A. W. J.—The Seedling Pelargoniums will certainly 
flower. Do not pinch or cut them in any way. Let 
them grow as they will until they flower, and then in- 
crease by cuttings any that show improvement on 
existing varieties.——Miss M. Williams.—We should 
advise you to inquire of some horticultural sundries- 
man, who, no doubt, will be able to procure for you 
the jars you wish to obtain. We cannot trace the 
note to which you refer.——E. W.—If the plant has 
only been recently planted, then you can, given 
reasonable care, move jt; but if it has been in posi- 
tion for some time, then, we fear, you will have 
some difficulty, a3 the Wistaria is very impatient of 
removal. The autumn is the best time to move it. 
——E. Weston.—You can do as you suggest. The 
injury to the fruit is, no doubt, due to the roots 
having gone down into unsuitable soil, and your 


only remedy is to root-prune in the autumn, and to 
encourage fibrous roots on the sutface.——W. Y.— 
The only thing that we can suggest is that the 
leaves have been scalded, due very possibly to the 
plants suffering from the want of water at the roots, 
——J. W. H.—The question of the gardener having 
vegetables, etc., should have been agreed on when 
you engaged him.——F. B.—The only thing you can 
do is to tack some gauze over the ventilators.—— 
Dunmow.—We should like some further particulars 
as to the treatment you have given the plants. 
Are they planted out or are they in pots? If the 
latter, then evidently the cause is dryness at the 
roots, and this may also account for the failure if 
they are in the open air.——Mrs. Williams.—We 
should think one of the many Clematises now to be 
had would answer well, or a good climbing Rose, 
such as Bouquet d’Or, or even the old Gloire de 
Dijon.——F. Bateson.—In such a soil as you have 
almost all shrubs will do, with the exception of 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and all the Heath family, 
to which lime in the soil is fatal.——Mrs. Chichester. 
—The best book would be ‘‘ Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants,’ the cheap edition from this office, or you 
may get ‘The Villa Garden,’ also from this office. 
——Rosemary.—It is quite impossible to advise you 
without seeing the place. We should advise you to 
consult some good gardener in your district. Re 
stone paths, see reply to ‘‘ Brockley,” in our issue of 
August 14th, page 462.——J. H. C.—You cannot do 
better than plant the London Plane (Platanus orien- 
talis)——W. B., Kilmarnock.—See reply to ‘‘ Anon,” 
re ‘‘ Tomatoes sealded,’”’ in our issue of August 21st, 
page 480. Yours are suffering in the same way.—— 
Norman.—The plant you inquire about, Cow-wheat 
(Melampyrum sylvaticum), is a rare native wild 
plant, and unless you can find out where it grows 
you will have a difficulty, we fear, in getting it. 
——M. G. L.—We are afraid that we cannot re- 
commend any brilliantly-coloured climbing-plants to 


do well in the shade.——E. V. S.—See reply to ‘‘ Gee- 
Gee,’ in our issue of August 7th, page 440, re 
*“Growths on Pea-roots.’’——Grip-fast.—See note te 


“ How to Keep Sweet Peas in Flower,” on page 490, 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—King’s Lunn.—1, Locsestrife 
(Lysimachia vulgaris); yes, a wild plant; 2, Centaurea 
ragusina.——M. E. P.—1, Double Sunflower (Helian- 
thus. multiflorus fl.-pl.); 2, Statice eximia.——Hill- 
brow.—1, Campanula garganica hirsuta; 2, C. gar- 
ganica; 3 and 4, Campanula carpatica vars.——A. G. 
—1, Spirrea filipendula fl.-pl.; 2, Polemonium cceru- 
leum; 8, Galega officinalis; 4, Centranthus ruber.—— 
G. C.—1, Polystichum angulare proliferum; 2, Pteris 
cretica; 38, Pteris serrulata cristata; 4, Adiantum 
pedatum.——V.—1, Matricaria inodora fl.-pl.; 2, 
Achillea ptarmica fi.-pl.; 3, Lythrum Salicaria; 4, 
Helianthus multiflorus.——B. B.—1, Galega officinalis 
alba; 2, Thaliectrum aquilegifollum; 38, Campanula 
persicifolia fl.-pl.; 4, Spireea japonica.——Stretton-on- 
Foss, Mrs. Loftus Bryan, and Cornhill.—In each case 
Roses had fallen to pieces.——Mrs. Loftus Bryan.— 
4, Polygonum Brunonis.——E. H. Williams.—Cannot 
name from the dried-up leaves you send. See our 
Tules as to naming plants.——Mrs. Hutchings.—Ne- 
phrodium Molle corymbiferum.——A. M. A.—1, Yellow 
Fumitory (Corydalis lutea); 2, Ivy-leaved Toad Flax 
(Linaria Cymbalaria); 8, Olearia Haasti.——T. E. 
Moulton.—Specimens insufficient.——J. K.—1, Olearia 
Haasti; 2, Deutzia crenata fl.-pl.; 3, Spireea flagel- 
liformis: 4, Leycesteria formosa.——D. T.—1, The 
Caper Spurge (Euphorbia Lathyris); 2, Cerastium 
tomentosum; 38, Gypsephila paniculata; 4, Helian- 
thus decapetalus.—— W. T.—1, Asclepias tuberosa; 2, 
Stenactis speciosa; 8, Ophiopogon Jaburan variega- 


tum; 4, Coreopsis grandiflora.——Arborea.—1, Poly- 
gonum Brunonis; 2, Galega officinalis alba; 3, 
Seabiosa ochroleuca; 4, Thalictrum flavum.——Fern, 


—1, Pleroma holosericeum; 2, Scrophularia nodasa 
variegata; 8, Polygonum Bistorta; 4, Clematis ep., 
should like to. see better specimen.-——W. H, M.—1, 
Eschscholtzia crocea; 2, Achillea ptarmica The 
Pearl; 3, Echinops Ritro; 4, We cannot name Pelar- 
goniums. The failure of the Shasta Daisy is prob- 
ably due to a check in some way.——R. S.—j, 
Rose Lady Gay; 2, Dracacephalum speciosum, poor 
specimen.——J, G. Oldham.—1, Begonia hyhrida floris 
bunda; 2, Begonia metallica; 3, Begonia Carriéri; 4, 
No flowers. The specimens, except Na. 2, are so 
poor that one cannot name them with any certainty, 
--—P., L. D.—We cannot name from a single leaf 
only. We must have complete specimens, including 


flowers.—— Beginner.—Roses: 1, Anna Ollivier; 2, 
Devoniensis; 38, Bouquet d’Or; 4, Comtesse de 
Nadaillac.——G@. H. Raynor.—We cannot undertake 


to name Phtoxes. To be quite sure as to the names, 
one must be able to compare the varieties in a large 
collection; 4, Horse Mint (Mentha sylvestris), we 
think.——S. S.—We cannot undertake to name varie- 
ties of Potatoes.——Somerset.—A Campanula, but we 
must have better specimens to be quite sure as to 
the correct name. Those you sent were quite 
shrivelled.——Tor.—Impossible to name from syeh & 
poor specimen. We must have fresh flowera as wel) 
as some of the leaves. 


Name of fruit.—F. Batesga..Apple Devonshire 
Quarrenden, 





Catalogueg received.—Edmondson Bros., 10, 
Dame-street, Dublin,—Catalogue of Bulbs, etc.—— 
W. Cutbush and Son, Highgate, N.—List of Carna- 
tions and Pinks; Catalogue of Bulbs and Forcing 
Plants.——Roebert Sydenham, Ltd., Tenby-street, Bir- 
mingham.—Bulb List for 19092._—Sutton and Sons, 
Reading.—List of Bulbs for 1909.-—James Veitch 
and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, S.W.—Bulbs 1909; Hardy 
Ornamental Frees and Shrubs; Strawberries; New 
Hardy Plants from Western China; New and Rare 
Herbaceous Plants; Carnations; New Fruits.——Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Association, Ltd., 92, Long 
Acre, London, W.C.—One and All Bulbs, 1909.-— 
Wills and Segar, Onslow Crescent, South Kensington. 
—Bulb List for 1909.-—K. A. Webb and Sons, Stour: 
bridge.—List of Bulbs for 1909, 
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VEGETABLES. 


POTATOES: ADVANTAGE OF SEED 

CHANGES. 
THE advantages derivable from a change of 
seed in Potato-planting have often been advo- 
cated in these pages. Years ago I read these 
exhortations with little interest, because, 
having had fresh seed, I found there was so 
often but little gain—sometimes, indeed, a 
less in comparison with one’s older stock. I 
have in recent years changed my views con- 
siderably in these matters, and now look | 
upon change of seed as a profitable invest- 
ment. I have said purchases have been made 
without the corresponding gain, but then I 
have found that the peculiarities of soil, 
locality, climate, and possibly other causes, 
have not been taken into account. I have 
bought Potato stocks from the great English 
seed merchants, and awaited results, but they 
were not what I expected. I have discovered, 
though without any clear reason, that seed- 
tubers procured from Lincolnshire give yields 
incomparably better than I have kad from 
any other source. The nature of the soils, 
and, perhaps, the differing climate of the two 
counties, explain this, though not very 
clearly. Whatever may be the cause, cer- 
tainly results are highly convincing, for pur- 
chased seed during the last two seasons has 
given quite double the weight of crop in com- 
parison with that of my own stock or that 
procured locally. In the growth of haulm 
I haye a striking iliustration in a plot of 
Factor. In the planting of this site with 
purchased stock it was found necessary to 
fall back on our own to fill the allotted space, 
but only to the extent of one long line. Grow- 
ing side by side, the home stock being out- 
side, it has been easy to see the difference 
of growth. The haulm of the newcomer has 
been vigorous from its early start, the plot 
being one quite fresh to Potatoes, for it 
served as a Raspberry quarter for many 
years, so the conditions were not more favour- 
able for one than the other. While the 
haulm, favoured, of course, by the prevailing 
showers, has gone to a height of nearly 4 feet, 
My own stock shows only about half that ex- 
tent of growth, and I have also observed the 
Same difference in early varieties now being 
lifted. 

I have come to the conclusion that it pays 
well to secure at least some new seed every 
year, reserving a portion of the current stock 
for joint planting. Formerly I prided myself 
in having stocks that required no change, and 
Crops then were bountiful. It may be that 
culture has changed these results somewhat, 
for it might be said that while now I get only 
pure stable manure, I formerly had the option 
of farmyard mixtures—horse, cow, and pig. 
The fact cannot be disguised that manures 
play a very important part in dealing with 
Various soils. My land is of a light, sandy 
nature, quickly drained and soon exhausted, 
hence cow and pig manures, possessing a 





Breater degree of moisture and _ solidity, 


served me well. This is now changed, and 
possibly this accounts in some degree for the 
lessened production of the soil. Under com- 
parative trials, ‘‘A. D.’’ has discovered that 
Trish seed gave the best yields. Those were, 
of course, returns from very exhaustive plant- 
ings of many stocks, and from widely differ- 
ing localities. In my case Lincoln seed has 
proved the best of all, while instances can 
be cited where the same, or, rather, similar, 
benefits accrued from an investment in 
Scotch seed. Ves 





GARDEN TURNIPS. 


Iv will, no doubt, come as a surprise to many 
readers that there are some twenty diversely 
named garden Turnips to be found in seed 
lists. Probably with not a few of these, 
differences are more in name than in reality. 
Those who find a few occasional sowings of 
Early Snowball, the best of all garden varie- 
ties, to satisfy all requirements, may well 
wonder why so many varieties should be 
needed. When some exceptionally early 
bulbs are required, either in frames or on a 
warm border, the Early White or Red Milan 
is commonly used. Then for summer suc- 
cession comes Snowball, of which to main- 
tain a supply of bulbs sowings should be 
made every three weeks from early March 
to the middle or third week in August, and 
at the same time the last sowing is made 
sow also, for winter pulling, Red Globe, in 
drills 12 inches apart, thinning out the plants 
to 9 inches apart in the drills. Snowball 
needs very little thinning—indeed, 4 inches 
apart in the rows is ample room to perfect 
its bulbs, which never should be large, while 
Turnips are deliciously sweet eating when 
they are young and fresh. In hot summer 
weather they soon become dry and woolly. 
Where tall Peas are in rows, sown 6 feet 
apart, it is often possible during hot, dry 
weather to get good, fresh bulbs by sowing a 
row midway between the Pea rows. 

During the present summer no difficulty 
whatever has been experienced in getting 
Turnip-seed to grow freely, and the beetle has 
given no trouble. That is not always the 
case, and when the soil is very dry and hot 
the best course to secure quick growth is to 
draw drills, soak them twice with water, 
then at once sow the seed thinly, and cover 
if up with fine, dry soil, Over the rows 
should be laid some Pea-sticks, and on those 
fish-netting double, to keep off birds and 
furnish some shade. ‘The yellow varieties, 
Perfection, a pretty Turnip, and Golden Ball 
or Orange Jelly, occasionally get sown in the 
north, especially when large collections of 
vegetables are needed. For ordinary use 
they are here seldom grown. Northwards, 
the Golden Ball, which is a yellow-fleshed 
form of Snowball, is highly favoured. If its 
colour be not preferred here, at least it gives 
the more marrowy flesh and the richest 
flavour. The garden Swede Turnip is scarcely 
grown in the south. Because grown for cattle 
food, there is a prejudice against the selec- 





tion best fitted for gardens. But it is in the 
late winter when Swede Turnips, if not grown 
large, yet quickly, are so acceptable, and 
they make very nutritious diet. A special 
feature of them is that, if roots be stored, 
without being too hard trimmed, then early 
in February or March be planted thickly into 
a frame on a light, dung bed, and shut up 
close, sprouts are soon emitted, and these 
form delicious greens for the table. Those 
who do not grow these roots should, in any 
case purchase a few dozen from a farmer 
and use them in this way, as the results are 
so admirable. A. D. 


WATERING TOMATOES UNDER GLASS. 
Excrss of moisture is, doubtless, bad. On 
the other hand, such strong-rooting, vigorous- 
growing things as healthy Tomato-plants are, 
when well managed, must have a good amount 
of water, or the blossoms fail to set well, or, 
if they set, the fruits will not swell without 
moisture. The whole difficulty in Tomato 
culture under glass lies in the proper admis- 
sion of fresh air, and the regulation of the 
water supply, and when plants are diseased 
or covered with mildew, something must 
have been wrong with airing or watering. In 
damp, dull weather, ventilate freely, even 
use a little fire if necessary, though, as the 
latter costs money, it should be done without 
as much as possible at this season. Still, 
when cold, wet days follow each other, a 
little fire-heat—just sufficient to warm the 
pipes and set the atmosphere in motion—is 
not always money thrown away. Never water 
in dull or sunless weather if the plants are 
set out in the border. It is difficult to keep 
the atmosphere of a house where the borders 
have been recently saturated with water in 
that buoyant, healthy condition necessary to 
keep the foliage free from mildew. All bor- 
ders in which Tomatoes are planted should 
be mulched with manure before the plants are 
a yard high. ‘This keeps the roots comfort- 
able, and saves much labour in watering. 
Tomatoes should never be syringed or 
watered overhead with the hose. Neither 
should the house be altogether closed after 
the middle of June; sufficient ventilation 
should be left on all night to keep up a circu- 
lation and prevent stagnation. Large houses 
are more easily managed in this respect than 
small ones. When a heavy crop of fruit has 
been set, stimulants may be given freely. 
Nitrate of soda and guano in equal quanti- 
ties, half an ounce to the gallon, may be used 
with advantage once a week from this time 
onwards till the end of September. Soot and 
salt form a cheap and most useful stimulant 
for Tomatoes, either under glass or in the 
open air. As regards defoliation, do not do 
it till compelled. There will, of course, 
come a time when some of the leaves must 
be reduced in size, but the wholesale de- 
foliation sometimes practised must be wrong, 
as plants so denuded of their foliage cannot 
do their full amount of work. Tomatoes are 
often planted too thickly, and the crop suffers 
in consequence, 
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CELERY. 


THE recent showery season has suited Celery, 
growth being more rapid than usual, conse- 
quently the earliest supplies should be well 
forward by now, and will soon be ready for 
the final moulding. Single rows are the most 
convenient for this work, but a double row 
planted parallel saves space, and is easily 
earthed up by a couple of men, one of whom 
secures the foliage in his hands while the 
other places the soil in with the spade. Some 
tie up the leaves with a strand of raffia while 
the work is being done, which is not at all a 
bad plan. Previous to any earthing up, the 
bottom leaves and all side shoots must be 
removed and the soil made fairly fine, so that 
the same can work down between the plants 
and be pressed moderately firm. Further, it 
must be ascertained whether the roots 
are in a satisfactory state as regards 
moisture, and, if found on the dry 
side,. a thorough good watering. should 
be afforded the trenches some _ twelve 
hours beforehand, using some sort of a stimu- 
lant if considered necessary. Do not add 
enough soil to cripple the heart of the plant, 
or deformed specimens will be the result, and 
quite useless except for flavouring. To 
guard against the fly, which ends in a maggot 
disfiguring the foliage, dust the leaves with 
fresh soot first thing in the morning twice or 
thrice each week. This not only wards it 
off, but promotes a healthy green colour in 
the plant, and accelerates growth as well. 
Unless very early produce is required, it is 
advisable to leave the final moulding up as 
late as possible. The stalks get harder and 
are the better able to withstand hard frost. 
Late-planted rows should be given encourage- 
ment by frequently stirring the soil between 
the plants, and giving abundance of root 
waterings in the absence of heavy rains. 
Celery being a moisture-loving plant, growth 
is slow if allowed to suffer from drought. 
DEVONIAN. 





VALUE OF LIME IN COMPOSTS. 


QUICK-LIME is used in composts, principally 
in order to hasten the decomposition of the or- 
ganic matters contained in them. Without it 
that process would be much more slow, and 
would require to be helped by frequent 
waterings. If the compost is to be used in a 
clayey soil or a light soil, you increase its 
fertilising value by mixing with the organic 
matters in it basic slag, which contains about 
40 per. cent. to 45 per cent. of lime, and 
15 per cent. to 18 per cent. of phosphoric 
acid, besides other useful elements, such as 
magnesia, silica, ete. Add the slag at the 
rate of 83 lb. to 44 lb. per 1.31 cubic yards. 
In default of basic slag, you can use plaster 
(sulphate of lime), but in that case you only 
enrich your compost with assimilable lime. 
Yet, in spite of its less value, plaster is pre- 
ferable to lime in the form of carbonates, 
which are absolutely useless. Lime is always 
useful to vegetation, on condition that it is 
applied in the form of a sulphate, but the 
quantity to use will always vary according 
to the nature of the soil and the kind of cul- 
ture.—La Vie a la Campagne. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tomatoes not fruiting.—I have Tomatoes, 
some under glass, and some outside. The former are 
fruiting badly, and the latter not at all, as the 
flowers shrivel and drop off. The plants are grown 
on the single-stem system, in good rich compost, and 
well watered. They look healthy and are about 
4 feet high. Those under glass are being trained 
along the sloping rafters of a lean-to, and have heen 
twice top-dressed with well-rotted manure. — 
LIMERICK. 

[The information afforded in your note in 
regard to cultural matters furnishes the clue 
as to why the Tomatoes are non-productive. 
In the first place, you gave the plants too rich 
a root-run, which would encourage luxuriant 
growth and render the non-setting of the 
flowers a foregone conclusion. Then you 
acted unwisely in affording such plentiful 
supplies of water, also in top-dressing them 
with rotten manure before a crop of fruit 
had been obtained. Tomatoes set best when 
planted in moderately rich compost and kept 
rather on the dry side until all the flowers in 
the first lot of trusses produced have set and 
the fruits are seen to be swelling. Once this 


| in wet or frosty weather.—East DEVON. 





is accomplished, they seldom give any further 
trouble in the way of not setting. After a 
good lot of fruit has set is the time to top- 
dress the plants, also to afford stimulants at 
the roots. The better to ensure a crop, fer- 
tilisation by hand should be resorted to. This 
is best done by touching the tips of the flowers 
when open with a rabbit’s tail or camel-hair 
brush. Have you done so with respect to 
your indoor plants? We may add that the 
outdoor crop of Tomatoes is in many places a 
complete failure this season. ] 


Herbs: the cutting over.—The abuse these 
receive in some gardens is most marked. 
This especially applies to Mint, Tarragon, 
Thyme, etc. It is no uncommon thing to see 
these in late summer with scarcely a leaf on 
them. This generally arises-from not having 
a sufficient number of plants to meet the de- 
mand. Denuding them so persistently of 
their young growth checks them so much that 
they often perish. The growth of Mint when 
cut so close in autumn is very weak the fol- 
lowing spring. This is easily understood 
when compared with plants allowed to grow 
naturally. When the growth is made it 
ripens and dies off naturally, and the next 
season’s growth is very vigorous. Surely 
many cultivators are not observing, or 
they would discontinue cutting much early 
in the autumn. If obliged to continue, then 
the growths should be only just topped, allow- 
ing all the big leaves to remain. There is no 
excuse for being short of herbs, seeing the 
easy way they may be procured. Cuttings of 
Tarragon, rooted in early spring in pots and 
afterwards planted out, make fine roots by 
the autumn. ~The young growths of Mint, 
pulled up early in the season and dibbled into 
good soil, make strong roots the same season, 
and may be lifted for forcing.—DOoRSsET. 


Winter Cucumbers.—Have the house 
thoroughly cleaned, and, if necessary, re- 
painted. Woodlice are sometimes trouble- 
some, especially when any old material is left 
in the beds or among the rubble over the hot- 
water pipes. If this cannot be cleared out, it 
should be deluged with boiling water and the 
walls lime-washed, some sulphur being mixed 
with the lime. The soi! should be free from 
wireworms and other destructive insects, and 
consist of two-thirds of good loam and one- 
third dry horse-droppings, rubbed through a 
half-inch sieve with a pound of bone-meal to 
each bushel of compost. 


Lettuce.—Frequent sowings are necessary 
throughout August and early September. 
One cannot weil be overdone with Lettuces 
where a constant supply is required through 
the autumn and winter. Choose a good Cab- 
bage variety, such as All the Year Round, 
Continuity, or other approved sort, or Hicks’ 
Hardy White Cos. The sowing should be 
made in quite an exposed part of the garden, 
where the sun and air can play around the 
plants. The hardier they are grown, the 
better will the plants withstand the variable 
weather of such a season as we are now get- 
ting. In showery weather the thinnings may 
be planted out about 1 foot apart each way, 
so that they can be lifted with good balls of 
soil in October and transplanted to a cold pit 
or garden frames, putting on the lights only 





Potato-scab.—Last year there was a con- 
siderable outbreak of scabbing on Potato- 
tubers, and that trouble was, as_ usual, 
ascribed to various causes. Generally the 
scientific version of the complaint is that it 
is due to the action of a fungus. Ordinary 
Potato-growers attribute it to condition of 
soil, some ingredient that is objectionable, 
to absence of lime, or to too much lime; 
some to weather, whether it be hot and dry 
or cocl and damp. If due to fungoid causes, 
naturally it may be expected that, seen in a 
somewhat virulent form in one season, it 
would show itself equally so on Potatoes 
grown on the same ground the following year. 
Last year the worst phase of scab I found on 
a piece of land that had for several years laid 
waste. It was trenched, manured, and 
planted with Scotch seed of Factor. The 
crop was a heavy one, just two tons in weight, 
but the market value of the sample was mate- 
rially reduced because of the quantity of scab 
evidenced. The ground was dug over in the 
winter, laid out in school gardens, and 











Potatoes were planted with other crops, yet 
the tubers come ott very bright and Clean, 
I have found Potatbes to be generally so 
everywhere and no scab. Can it be due to 
ne ae rainfall of early summer?— 
Potato Lady Llewellyn.—Fine tubers of 
this new variety were presented to the fruit 
and vegetable committee of the R.H.S. on 
the 2nd inst. They came from the raiser of 
Sir John Llewellyn, Mr. Harris, of Swansea. 
The new variety is said to be an even heavier 
cropper. Long, smooth tubers, somewhat 
broad in form, come so freely from so many 
varieties now that no living being can tell 
which is which in very many cases. The 
committee asked that tubers of the variety 
be sent to Wisley, and there be grown next 
year side by side with Sir John Llewellyn 
to test its merits. That is the only way to 
determine merit or otherwise, as well as 
distinction in new varieties. When a year or 
so ago a trial of Potatoes took place at 
Wisley, the first root lifted proved to he 
that of Sir John, and throughout the entire 
number none excelled it for crop or appear- 
ance. New varieties either come slowly or 
are too much like old ones to make a name 
or reputation. None the less, there is yet 
ample room for good standard varieties to be 
produced and find wide cultivation.—D. 


MusShroom-house.—This house should be 
thoroughly cleaned and whitewashed, and 
every bit of old material, litter, etc., cleared 
out to obtain a clean start. September will 
be time enough to make up beds for late 
autumn and winter, as the beds in unheated 
sheds or outside will bear till the cold weather 
comes. When the beds are made up, if the 
manure is quite fresh, one-fourth of loamy soil 
may be added to the manure and all blended 
together. This will save time, and there will 
not be much danger of overheating. 


Turnips for winter use.—The final sow- 
ing of these should be made without further 
delay. A good-sized plot, such as may have 
carried a crop of second early Potatoes, 
would answer well for them, as the lifting of 
the tubers will have ensured the soil being 
moved to some depth, in which case further 
digging is unnecessary. All that is required 
is to tread and level the surface with a rake, 
afterwards drawing drills 1 foot apart from 
end to end. In case of the ground- being 
poor a little guano or superphosphate of 
lime mixed with wood-ashes may be lightly 
scattered up and down the drills prior to 
sowing, which will induce: quick growth. 
Thin out the seedlings as soon as _ large 
enough, and if the soil is stirred frequently 
afterwards, good-sized roots will result ere 
winter sets in. Three good varieties for the 
purpose under consideration are Red Globe, 
Criterion, and Chirk Castle Black Stone.— 
Eg meet 1 

Ash-leaf Kidney Potatoes.—Amid the rush 
and hurry incidental 10 Potato-raising and 
growing, it is very interesting to find in one 
district that the old Ash-leaf Kidney is still 
both largely grown and encouraged. That 
district is in Surrey, just beyond Dorking, 
and includes the parishes of Holmwood, New- 
digate, and Capel, all essentially rural. There 
are two classes for a single dish of nine 
tubers, purely for cottagers—that is, persons 
not engaged in gardening—and one for those 
engaged as under-gardeners or garden 
labourers. In the two classes at the show 
held on August 11th there were some sixteen 
dishes staged in all, and the samples were 
remarkably good, as weli as true to character. 
I endeavoured to ascertain the origin of these 
classes, but no one could say exactly. They 
seem to have been in the society’s schedule 
since its formation some sixteen years since. 
Possibly because the soil of the district, which 
is, on the whole, rather retentive, suits the 
variety, or whether proving profitable as com- 
pared with other early varieties, is doubtful. 
In other classes the Potatoes were superb— 
indeed, all the vegetables were of the highest 
quality. Only those visiting these rural ex- 
hibitions know what these small societies are 
doing in the promotion of gardening.—A. I). 








Will correspondents and advertisers kindly 
note that our telephone number iz 10402 Central, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, 
London, H.C. ? 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 








COMTESSE ALEXANDRA KINSKY. 


THIS is one of the many excellent Roses that 
have been, as it were, elbowed out of our lists 
to make room for other comparatively worth- 
less sorts. I have noticed it repeatedly, that 
a Rose such as this appears about twice in 
our English lists, and is then dropped out, 
simply because the influx of novelties has 
been too great. If the public paid less at- 
tention to the novelties, and patronised more 
the sterling older sorts, they would obtain 
greater satisfaction. This is really a lovely 
Rose. It produces its beautiful flowers on 
good, erect stems, that are rather unusual for 
a Tea Rose. The flowers are large and 
double, with apricot-yellow centre, and are 
freely produced throughout the summer and 
autumn. It was raised by Messrs. Soupert et 
Notting, who have given us so many superb 





Roses, and was introduced in 1805, so that 

ib is not an old Rose, but I question if it is 

found in any English list for this year, 
Rosa. 





SOME BEAUTIFUL OLD ROSES. 


Tax keen Rose-grower lives much in the past. 
As he rambles around his Rose garden and 
pays homage to the queens of the present 
day his mind reverts back to the old days 
when certain old favourites gave him much— 
nay, more—delight than the present-day 
beauties, deprived as so many are of that 
greatest of all charms in a Rose—namely, 
fragrance. 

I may be chided for introducing names 
here that one could not now obtain if one so 
desired, but if it affords pleasure to the old 

ose-gsrowers to have their memories re- 
freshed as it does my own, these lines will 
not be written in vain. 

Most of the Roses I shall name were prime 
favourites in the early sixties, and I have be- 
fore me lists of the then popular Roses 
and the number of times they were exhibited, 

Among Hybrid Perpetuals which were then 








the favourite group, such grand sorts as 
General Jacqueminot, Jules Margottin, 
Geant des Batailles, Anna Alexieff, Com- 
tesse de Chabrillant, Anna de Diesbach, 
Mme. Vidot, and John Hopper were valued 
then as we to-day value Frau Karl Drus- 
chki, Mrs. John Laing, etc. Not many are 
now grown. Our old friend General Jacque- 


minot is still with us as sweet and brilliant | : 
| Jacqueminot, and thus grandparent of many 


| of our present-day brilliant scarlets, the com- 


as ever, 

The Hybrid Chinas gave us some grand, 
bold blossoms, with growths quite shrub- 
like, that one longs to see revived, especially 
as standards, a form in which they excelled, 
and it is safe to say modern Rose-growers 
never witnessed such specimens as these 
Roses developed into. Where is there an 
H.P. Rose to-day that could be trained into 
such monsters as the brothers Gater used to 
evolve from Charles Lawson or Juno as pot 
specimens? There was real skill displayed in 


their production, as there was also in the | 


grand specimens of Azaleas and New Hol- 
land plants that would put to shame the 


G ILLUSTRATED. 


| Bruxelles, Celestial, Old Red Damask, Ros 


| this Rose, and up to a fortnight ago my 
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Mundi, Félicité Parmentier, Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, Rose du Roi, a Rose much used 
abroad for obtaining attar of Roses, the com- 
mon Moss, also the Cabbage or Provence 
Rose, sweetest of all, the Crested Provence, 
Austrian Copper, Austrian Yellow, the old 
Crimson China, and another brilliant Rose, 
Gloire des Rosomanes, parent of General 


mon pink China, Mrs. Bosanquet, the lovely 
little miniature Rose De Meaux, and the ever- 
charming double white and double yellow 





Scotch Roses. Rosa. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Orange-fungus on Roses.—1 enclose leaves 


from_a bush Rose Liberty. I have a large bed of 
plants were 
are all (about sixty) 
The bed was planted about 
two years ago, and has always been glorious. A few 
standard Roses are affected in the same way, but 
none in the same part of the garden.—CEpars. 


[Your Roses have been attacked by what 


looking splendid, now they 
withered and shrivelled. 





























Rose Comtesse Alexandra Kinsky. 


Covent Garden sort of plants that are now 
used to make our groups at the exhibitions. 


What lovely old Roses were Blairi No. 2, 
Coupe d’Hébé, Chénédole, Paul Ricaut, 
Boule de Nanteuil, and Mme.— Plantier. 


Happily, these are still obtainable, and we 
may some day witness their revival. The 
only modern Rose I can compare them to is 
that magnificent hybrid, Conrad F. Meyer. 

Then we had the old Teas, such as Sou- 
venir d’un Ami, of which there were certainly 
two forms grown, one with huge globular 
blooms far superior to the other, Nipbetos, 
Devoniensis, President, Mme. Villermoz, 
Souvenir d’Elsie Vardon, Safrano, Mme. Fal- 
cot, Narcisse, Vicomtesse de Cazes, and Mme. 
William or L’Enfant Trouvé. 

The grand old Gloire de Dijon, which I 
once saw labelled at a show ‘“‘Glory to thee 
John,”’ still holds its own; but Lamarque, 
Céline Forestier, Solfaterre, and Cloth of 
Gold seem to be neglected, yet how lovely 
they are when coaxed to grow on a warm 
wall and richly fed with liquid-manure. 
Other good old Roses certainly worth grow- 





}ing are Mme, Hardy, Leda, La Ville de 


is known as Orange-fungus. No real harm 
follows the appearance of this, excepting, 
of course, the premature defoliation, which 
is a great drain on the plant. There is no 
remedy for it, but in order to lessen its 
attack you should pick off the affected leaves 
and burn them, syringing the plants after- 
wards with soap and water in which some 
sulphur has been dissolved.] 

Roses of Caroline Testout type.—Please give 
me the names of about two dozen Roses which are 
equal to Caroline Testout or to Mme. Abel Chate- 
nay in the following respects:—Form and substance 
of flower; length of flowering period; number of 
flowers borne by the trees. I have never come across 
any Rose-trees that could be said to equal these. 
Hugh Dickson is good, but does not flower freely 
over such an extended period. I shall be very 
grateful for information on this matter, Your paper 
gives excellent articles on Roses, and I am sure an 
answer to this question would be welcomed by many. 

B 


[These two Roses stand out so prominently 
as varieties of the greatest excellence, that it 
is somewhat difficult to name two dozen that 
are equal tothem. There are, however, some 
few sports or seedlings of Caroline Testout 
Which have the excellent characteristics of 





heir parent. These are Marie Croibier, 
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Gabrielle Pierrette, and Mrs. Longworth, 
Countess Cairns, and Celia. Then, varieties 
one might group with Mme. Abel Chatenay 
are Elizabeth Barnes, Ferdinand Jamin, Far- 
benkonigin, Frau Ernst Borsig, Frau Peter 
Lambert, Mme. Leon Pain, Mme. Segond 
Weber, Joseph Hill, and Marichu Zayas. You 
must certainly add the Lyon Rose, for it is 
splendid, and other grand sorts are Gustave 
Grunerwald, Lady Ashtown, Mme. Maurice 
de Luze, Mme. Edmée Metz, Pharisaer, Prin- 
cesse Mertchersky, William Askew, Wm. 
Shean, and Grace Darling. | 

Rose Souvenir de la Malmaison.—The 
claims of this old favourite are apt to be 
overlooked when so many new and choice 
varieties are being introduced to attract the 
attention of Rose-growers. It is, as is so 


well known, a hardy and robust grower; it | 


flowers freely, particularly so in the autumn, 
when the quantity of blooms produced 1s 
often four or five times as many as that 
yielded earlier in the season, while for 
garden decoration it ranks equal with any 
of its colour. The individual blooms are 
large when fully expanded, and the half- 
opened buds are very beautiful in their clear- 
flesh tints. I have had a long acquaintance 
with this Rose, and have always found it suc- 
ceed well, and on a variety of soils. It has a 
hardy constitution, and while many varie- 
ties of Roses were hard. hit as a result of 
the severe frosts experienced last March, 
the one under notice passed through un- 
scathed. For clothing low walls it is most 
suitable, and when so grown always renders 
a good account of itself. As a bedding 
variety its adaptability is so well known 
that further comments on this point are 
unnecessary, while it is one of the easiest of 
Roses to propagate from cuttings. Own- 
rooted plants are always vigorous, and flower 
in a most satisfactory manner.—A. W. 


Rose Viscountess Foikestone in Scotland. 
—As a garden Rose for Scotland the Hybrid 
Tea Viscountess Folkestone is one of the 
best of its colour, and it has been satisfac- 
tory in Scottish gardens both in the early 
part of the season, whica was wet, and in 
August, when, as a whoie, rain was absent 
for a long time. Its flowers are not only 
large, but are freely borne, while their 
colour, a beautiful rose or silvery pink, 
almost salmon white, is acceptable to many. 
It can with confidence be recommended.— 
SuB Rosa. 

Roses in towns.—The growing of Roses 
near manufacturing towns is a _ difficult 
matter, and few kinds, I find, do well. Per- 
haps some readers, so placed as I am, may give 
us some information as to the varieties they 
find do best. I can only tell what Roses will 
succeed by trying them. I have some arches 
on which are the following climbing Roses— 
viz., Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, Climbing 
La France, and Ards Rover. The first and 
last are the two best climbers here (Roch- 
dale), and I have tried most of them. In 
dwarfs, Tea Roses are no good, but the 
Hybrid Teas, on the whole, do better than 
the Hybrid Perpetuals.—HAarRoLD SHAwW- 
cross, Norden, near Rochdale. 


Propagating Roses from cuttings.—One | 


of the simplest methods of getting a stock of 
Roses is by propagating from cuttings. Just 
now one may, with great benefit, relieve 
climbing and other Roses of superfluous wood, 
and particularly is this so in the case of 
rampant growers like Dorothy Perkins, Dun- 
dee Rambler, Lady Gay, and Carmine Pillay. 
Cuttings of the ripened wood, especially if 
they can be got with a ‘‘heel,’’ soon root if 
planted in a bed of sandy loam, but it is a 
considerable advantage if one can manage to 
place a light over the bed in the winter. 
Failing this, one should use the shelter 
afforded by walls, getting the cuttings in at 
the foot of south walls, where they are 
screened from cutting winds and frosts. In 
this way I have propagated many of the 
Rambler type.—F. W. D. 

Roses Mme. Ravary and Le Progrés in 
Scotland.—These lovely Hybrid Tea Roses 
have been among the finest of their colour in 
Scotland this season, and they have gained 
many friends when seen in growth or on the 
show table. Perhaps, on the whole, Mme. 
Ravary is a little freer-in bloom, but, on the 





other hand, Le Progres keeps its colour het- 
ter. The present season seems to have suited 
them both well, and that is saying a good 
deal, as in the north there has been a great 
contrast between the two parts of the season, 
the earlier being wet and the later, up to 
almost the end of the third week an August, 
practically dry. Mme. Ravary is very beau- 
tiful in bud, although in full flower it 1s semi- 
double. The colour is, with us, often a 
golden orange, although described in some 
catalogues as salmon-fawn. It passes off to 
salmon, while Le Progres keeps its golden- 
yellow colouring much longer. The latter is 
equally beautiful in bud, and of the two I 
should prefer it for the garden for cutting. 
Yet it is a case of ‘‘t’other dear charmer.’’— 
Sus Rosa. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
NOTES ON EARLY-FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Many plants of the early-flowering kinds will 
soon be in full blossom. For some weeks past 
several well-known varieties have been gra 
dually coming into flower, and these are now 
beginning to look quite bright, notwithstand- 
ing the dull and wet weather through which 
we are now passing. Warm, sunny weather is 
necessary for the proper ripening of the 
growths, and also for the development of the 
buds. Good flowers seldom develop on im- 
mature growths. Readers will, therefore, 
understand the reason why the plants should 
be afforded ample opportunities of obtaining 
all the help they can from both sun and air. 
Heavy rains have been a source of anxiety to 
many growers of the early-flowering kinds. 
Plants that were put out in their flowering 
quarters in late April and throughout May 
have made wonderful growth of late. So 
heavy are the branching growths at this 
period, now that they are full of buds, that, 
with their own weight, together with their 
foliage, etc., being saturated with rain, there 
is a danger of losing many valuable shoots 
unless they be regularly tied to stakes, and 
this continued from time to time as the plants 
require this attention. Disbudding is a detail 
of culture that should receive some con- 
sideration at this period. I dislike disbud- 
ding the early-flowering border Chrysanthe- 
mums unless there is some good reason for so 
doing. If the plants are grown solely for 
garden decoration, it is quite unnecessary to 
disbud the growths at all, except, perhaps, in 
the case of just a few varieties, that have a 
tendency to develop their buds in too crowded 
a manner to do the plants justice. In these 
special cases I should slightly thin out the 
more crowded clusters, so that those that are 
retained can develop satisfactorily, without 
unduly crowding the flowers as they open. 
Those who prefer rather larger flowers and 
less crowded sprays of-blossoms should remove 
all but about three or five buds on each shoot. 
For market it-is usual to disbud to one flower 
on each shoot, and if the plant be fairly bushy 
it is quite an easy matter to produce on each 
plant any number of blooms between half-a- 
dozen and eighteen. This same rule may well 
be adopted in the private garden of any 
reader who may desire to grow larger flowers 
than most of his neighbours by following the 
practice of disbudding in the manner that I 
have suggested. I have always been against 
planting the early-flowering border Chrysan- 
themums in rich soil, as, from a long expe- 
rience, I have proved that heavily manured 


| ground has invariably produced over-vigorous, 


rank growth, that is quite unnecessary, and 
that militates against the satisfactory flower- 
ing of these increasingly popular border 
plants. Far better is it to apply stimulants 
when the buds are well set. At this period 
the plants are in a condition to appreciate 
such timely help, and this can be given with- 
out promoting an unduly tall growth. Growth 
is practically finished when the buds are re- 
tained, and all early kinds should be grown 
on to the terminal buds, as these mark the 
termination of the plants’ growth. When wet 
weather prevails, the surface soil around the 
base of the plants may with advantage be 
dusted with any approved fertiliser. I use 
alternately Ichthemic guano and Clay’s Fer- 
tiliser, and occasionally vary these with Peru- 
vian guano. Plants in the open border treated 


|into flower are represented by 
| known sorts as Flora (golden-yellow), Jacintha 





to this timely consideration immediately re- 
spond with buds of a most promising charac- 
ter. Should the weather be hot and dry, the 
above manures should be dissolved in water 
and appled in liquid form. Those who can- 
not ineur the cost of the above-mentioned fer- 
tilisers may instead use animal manures of 
various kinds. Horse, cow, sheep, or fowl- 
manure may be placed in a bag or sack, and 
then immersed in a tub or tank of water for 
a day or two before using. Soot-water may 
be prepared in like manner, and‘any one of 
these manures may be applied, so that the 
diet of the plants may vary occasionally. 
Hoe over the ground between the plants 
once a week, but where the quarters are now 
getting overcrowded with the ample growths, 


| it is better to discontinue the practice for the 


present season or many valuable shoots may 
get broken, 

Pompon varieties that are already coming 
such well- 


(pink and lilac), Canari (pale yellow), the 
pretty little La Petite Marie (white) and its 
yellow sport, known as Yellow La Petite 
Marie, Salter’s Early Blush (a charming rosy- 
blush), Mr. Selly (rosy-pink), and its beautiful 
apricot sport, Mrs. E. Stacey, Mr. W. Piercy 
(orange-red), Higham  (blush-white), La 
Luxembourg (bronzy-yellow), and the dainty 
little miniature Pompon, Mignon (deep 
golden-yellow). Most of these plants are 
dwarf and bushy, and it is a matter for re- 
gret that they are not more freely grown 
than they are at present. The early singles 
are going to give a good account of them- 
selves, and will run the other types hard 
both for garden embellishment and for indoor 
decoration. They are beautiful when cut 
in sprays. Some of the earliest of the 
single-flowered border kinds are: Florence 


Gillham (pure white), Bounds’ Favourite 
(golden-buff), Canada (salmon), Dominion 
(salmon-red), Early Rose (rosy-mauve), 


Pathfinder (bronzy-yellow), Merstham Glory 
(bright crimson, with white zone round yellow 
disc), Formidable (rose-pink), Juno (yellow), 
Phyllis Cowley (white, large flower), Reso- 
lution (rose-pink), Sunset (golden-salmon), 
and many other equally pretty things. We 
have quite a number of seedling singles, re- 





sulting from a sowing made last spring. Seve- 
ral of these are already in flower. 
1D, Mee 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemum Source dr. — A 


Chrysanthemum that has stood the test of 
years must surely possess good qualifications, 
and this, I submit, is to be found in one that 
with many is popular—almost as much as it 
was twenty years ago. I refer to Source d’Or. 
I remember the time when, along with Mme. 
Clemence Audiguier and Elaine, I showed it. 
It was reckoned a good sort in those days, 
and I venture to say that its colour—an old 
gold—has_ not been very much improved 
upon by latter-day varieties. It was deemed 
a good mid-season sort, always carried its 
foliage well, and does still, but it never could 
stand any chance with the huge, coarse flowers 
that superseded it. IT have been in one or 
two gardens recently, and recognised it by 
its foliage, and was glad to find that it was 
still appreciated. Few indeed have been the 
sorts that have worn so well. It makes a 
capital specimen plant, inasmuch as it carries 
its foliage well to the bottom, and as a deco- 
rative sort I think even now it is hard to beat. 
Writing under date of December 13th, 1900, 
Mr. Edwin Molyneux said: ‘‘What can be 
more handsome and interesting than masses 
of such varieties as Source d’Or and its sport, 
Lizzie Adcock, Roi des Précoces, and Lady 
Selborne?’’ Very few grow any of these now 
—the mania for the big bloom killed them— 
but we never improved on them very much 
for cutting for decoration.—TOWNSMAN. 

Single Chrysanthemums.—Signs are not want- 
ing to assure anyone that every year single Chrys- 
anthemums are steadily gaining in favour, mainly, 
of course, with those whose aim is to grow plants 
for general decoration and for supplying cut blooms 
for their own table. Single blossoms, fortunately, 
are not criticised by the home-grower as to the size, 
as their beauty cannot be thus measured. There are, 
we know, amongst the singles many that give us 
delightful sprays of five and six blooms in a cluster, 
which are most serviceable for making up for wear- 
ing as well as for placing in vases on the table.— 
FW. -De: 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


SOLANUM WENDLANDI IN SMALL 


POTS. 
As long ago as 1882 Solanum Wendlandi 


first reached this country, a plant having 
been sent by Mr. Wendland, ‘director of the 
famous Botanie Garden at Herrenhausen, to 





| This Solanum was sent to Kew with the 
information that it came from the colder 
regions of Costa Rica, where it climbs upon 
trees. Such being the case, it is no surprise 
| to learn that it will thrive in a greenhouse— 
indeed, it has proved to be hardy, cr nearly 
so, in some parts of the favoured south-west, 
and has also flowered out-of-doors during 
the summer in other places. As usually 








Solanum Wendlandi as a pot plant. 


Kew, where it soon attracted attention by 
reason of the great beauty of its inflores- 
cence. It was first treated as a stove- 
climber, and in the tropical Water Lily 
house, and afterwards in the warmer portion 
of the succulent house it formed a magnifi- 
cent summer feature. Then it was tried 
With success in the Mexican partion of the 
Temperate House, and in the greenhouse 
No. 4, where it has this season been remark- 
ably fine, 


grown, it has proved to be so vigorous a 
climber that a good-sized structure is neces- 
sary to its well doing, but within the last 
|few years dwarf-flowering examples, such as 
|}the one herewith illustrated, have been 
shown at the different summer exhibitions. 
A particulaly fine exhibit was that put up 
by Mr. W. J. Godfrey, of Exmouth, at the 
last Holland Park show. 

In order to obtain these dwarf-flowering 
‘plants, cuttings should, towards the end of 





CALDIENIN G-LELOSTRATED. 


| hardy, wiry constitution. 


| weather and situation. 
| is low and damp, it is wise the last thing at 


| things of this type need ripening. 
| Pelargoniums, when well ripened, and with 
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the summer, be formed of the points of the 
stout, well-ripened shoots such as would 
under normal conditions flower well next 


year. Although these small-flowering plants 


of Solanum Wendlandi are very beautiful 
and extremely useful for grouping, one must 
not overlook the great decorative value of 
this plant for large and lofty structures. 
Other members of the Solanum family 
that are most desirable as climbers are 
Solanum jasmincides, §. Seaforthianum, 
and §. pensile, with the rambling-growing §S, 
erispum, which forms such an attractive wall 
plant in some of the warmer parts of the 
country.— Xx. 





PLANTS FOR WINTER FLOWERING. 
Wir the shortening days comes the question 
of preparing things for winter blooming. By 
giving early attention to this, much of their 
power to give good results during the dull 
months depends. From long experience I am 
convinced more failures arise from coddling 
during autumn than from any other cause. 
Many think that shutting things up in pits 
and frames early in the afternoon with sun- 
heat, which engenders a soft, tender growth, 
is advantageous. It is just the reverse. I 
have proved over and over again that any 
plant with a potful of roots, having only a 
small head, gives a better result than one 
double the size of an opposite nature. When 
things have such tender roots, they are unable 
to contend with damp, absence of light, ete. 
This being so, everyone should strive to 
promote a strong, hardy growth. I am aware 
it is impossible to give any definite method 
of daily treatment, so much depending on the 
Where the position 


night to put the lights over many things that 
could be left exposed in a sheltered, dry one. 
Unless the nights are very cold, it is wise to 
allow the frames, etc., to have a little air. 
The best Coleus thyrsoideus I ever saw had 
been exposed to the open air for weeks in late 
summer. When taken indoors, the plants 
had a starved look, but, having a potful of 
hard, wiry roots, which would take feeding, 
they soon changed colour, blooming grandly 
in the winter. 

Salvias, Linum trigynum, Stevias, and all 
Zonal 


plenty of healthy roots, always bloom well. 
Primulas of all kinds should be grown cool 
during autumn. If more air were given them, 
we should not see so many drawn and weak 
plants. Nothing is more helpful to Primulas 
than exposing them in the after portion of the 
day, and where the position is high, they may 
be left exposed all night. 

Last autumn, when looking at a fine lot of 
Primula kewensis, the gardener said he had 
the lights taken off at three o’clock daily in 
autumn. I have now /end of July) a fine 
batch standing in a north aspect in the open, 
and they will remain here til! mid-September. 
Plants for house furnishing should have a 
DORSET. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Brugmansias.—Docs Brugmansia Knighti grow 
successfully in pots out-of-doors? I have two plants, 
which one of your articles induced me to buy; but 
there is no sign of bloom on them, and the leaves 
appear hard and contracted. Can you advise me as 
regards treatment?—A. I. N. 

[You say nothing as to the size of your 
Brugmansias or of the pots in which they are 
growing. Such being the case, we cannot, of 
course, say whether the pots are too small, 
but even if such is the case it is now too late 
to shift them into bigger pots this seascn. 
Brugmansia Knighti does not flower in a 
small state—indeed, it attains almost tree- 
like dimensions before it blooms freely. It 
thrives well when planted out in a good- 
sized greenhouse or conservatory, or it may 
be grown in a tub and stood out-of-doors 
during the summer months. It should be re- 
potted or retubbed in the spring, a suitable 
compost being three parts turfy loam, one 
part of leaf-mould, and one part well-decayed 
manure, with a sprinkling of sand. When 
the pot or tub is well filled with roots, an 
occasional dose of liquid-manure will be 
helpful. As the leaves on your plants are 
hard and contracted, we should say that the 
plants have heen starved, but all you can 
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do now is to winter them in a greenhouse 
temperature, taking care that they are at 
that season not overwatered. Then in spring 
give the plants a good shift and treat them 
liberally afterwards. | 

Hydrangeas in pots after flowering.—I 
should be much obliged if you would tell me what 
to do with pot Hydrangeas after flowering. I have 
some old plants that have made strong growth. 
Should the growths be cut back or should they be 
left to bloom another year?—A. W. J. 

[As the Hydrangeas have made strong 
growth since they flowered, it will be better 
to leave them to bloom another year. Then, 
if getting too large they can be cut back im- 
mediately after flowering, and any old and 
exhausted wood thinned out at the same 
time. ] 


Veronicas in pots.—Those who saw the fine 
collection of these exhibited by Messrs. H. B. 
May and Sons at one of the autumn meetings 
in 1907, at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Hall must have been impressed with their 
beauty when grown in pots. ‘They, in 5-inch, 
6-inch, and 7-inch pots, varied from 1 foot to 
2 feet high, and as much across. These had 
foliage down to the pots, with many shoots 
literally covered with flowers. These had 
more beauty and value for many purposes 
than the tall Chrysanthemums grouped beside 
them, and may be obtained at less cost. 
When grown in this way, few things are more 
useful for house furnishing, and far more en- 
during than many things grown in warm- 
houses. I have found these can be obtained 
in this nice dwarf state by rooting the cut- 
tings in autumn, keeping them in cold pits 
till spring, and then potting singly into 4-inch 
pots. When the pots are full of roots, repot 
into the blooming pots, plunging them all the 
summer in an open place, and pinching in the 
early stages to make them bushy. When full 
of roots, give manure-water frequently. For 
many years I grew a batch of that useful 
variegated sort, Andersoni variegata, to mix 
with Ferns, etc., to edge groups of Chrysan- 
themums and other plants for furnishing the 
cloisters at Forde Abbey. These Veronicas 
are excellent for the open garden in western 
districts, and are often seen in large bushes 
blooming the greater portion of the winter. 
I saw them in this way this year in a Dorset 
garden. ‘The following are a few of the best 
sorts: Attraction (rich violet), Diamant (fine 
crimson), Mont Blane (the best white), Pearl 
(light pink), Nora (bright blue), Reine des 
Blanches (blush-white).—J. C 

Oxypetalum coeruleum.—This is a slender- 
growing, almost climbing, plant. a native of 
Brazil, from whence it was introduced in 
1832. . It belongs to the order Asclepiadee, 
and is remarkable for the peculiar colour of 
the flowers, which are of a five-pointed star 
shape and borne in flattened clusters. When 
first expanded, they are of a pale blue, with 
just a tinge of green, which later on changes 
to a purplish tint.. The leaves are more or 
less heart-shaped, and of a hoary tomentose 
character. It is also known as Tweedia 
versicolor. Though native of a hot part of 
the world, this Oxypetalum will succeed under 
greenhouse treatment. It is just now in 
flower in the cool portion of the T-range at 
Kew, where its uncommon colour arrests at- 
tention. It is a plant of comparatively easy 
propagation and simple cultural requirements, 
vet is very rarely met with, and almost im- 
possible to obtain from nurseries. Another 
desirable feature is that the flowering season 
extends over a considerable part of the sum- 
mer months.—X. 


Bouvardia King of the Scarlets.—Half-a- 
dozen years or so ago this Bouvardia, then a 
novelty, attracted a good deal of attention 
when shown at one of the meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. An award of 
merit was then bestowed upon it by the 
Floral Committee. A notable feature is the 
large size of the individual blossoms, while 
further acquaintance has revealed the fact 
that it flowers earlier than any other 
coloured form—indeed, it may be had in 
bloom nearly as early as the deliciously- 
fragrant, white-flowered Bouvardia Hum- 
boldti corymbiflora. The variety King of 
the Scarlets is one of the hairy-leaved sec- 
tion, the flowers being unusually large for 
this class, and of a clear scarlet colour, 
while the rather short tube is nearly white. 
The white pistil, too, is very conspicuous. 








This variety is now generally grown by those 
who make a speciality of Bouvardia culture. 
It was raised in New South Wales, while 
several other popular varieties hail from 
America. Among them are President Cleve- 
land, which must, I think, be regarded as 
the most popular of all scarlet kinds; Vree- 
landi and Pride of Brooklyn, two good 


whites; with the double forms Alfred 
Neuner (white) and President Garfield 
(pink). Bouvardias, beautiful though they 


be, are scarcely grown in some districts— to 
the same extent as they formerly were. This, 
at least in the London area, is owing, I 
think, to the fact that they are so readily 
injured by the sulphur-laden fogs experi- 
enced in the autumn and winter, which play 
havoc with many plants, but Bouvardias in 
particular.—G. 8. C. 

A striking greenhouse Campanula (C. 
Vidali).—Just now there is in the greenhouse 
at Kew a group of well-flowered examples of 
this grand and distinct Campanula, which is 
well worthy of more extended cultivation 
where glass-houses have to be kept gay with 
flowering plants at all seasons of the year. 
Unlike the other members of the genus, this 
Campanula is of a shrubby habit, and 
forms a woody stem a foot or so in height. 
Then, it produces several side branches or 
spikes of partially erect habit, and attaining 
a length of a couple of feet or so. This 
brings the height of the entire specimen to 
about a yard. The blossoms, of which a con- 
siderable number are borne on one spike, are 
long, drooping, and somewhat bell-shaped, 
but rather contracted in the middle. They 
are of a particularly thick, wax-like texture, 
and in colour white, with an orange stain at 
the base of the interior. The leaves, too, are 
very fleshy, and of a rich, shining green ou 
the upper surface. This Campanula, which 
was discovered on a small island forming one 
of the Azores group in 1851, is even now 
very uncommon. For its successful culture 
the protection of a greenhouse is necessary. 
It can be readily grown from seeds, which 
ripen freely, and flower the second year. Cut- 
tings are not so satisfactory, for the milky 
sap which they exude seems to retard the 
rooting. The group of this Campanula in the 
greenhouse at Kew, above referred to, shows 
its distinctive features to considerable ad- 
vantage. The plants are associated with the 
vivid-coloured Alonsoa incisifolia, the two 
forming a marked contrast and a pleasing 
combination. 

Winter-flowering plants.—The time is not 
far distant when arrangements will have to 
be made for housing plants that in the dark 
days of winter will lend not a little bright- 
ness under glass, and opportunity should be 
taken to secure a sufficient number of sub- 
jects that will keep the house gay. During 
the next two months or so young plants of 
Primulas, Salvias, Cinerarias; Bouvardias, 
Abutilons will develop into nice specimens, 
if properly looked after; and, in addition to 
these, one may pot up in early autumn 
clumps of Spirzas, Deutzias, whilst Tulips, 
Narcissi, and Hyacinths should be secured 
from the first batch of bulbs that are im- 
ported. There are also some other hardy 
plants tenants of our borders in summer that 
are most useful for gentle forcing under 
glass, and of these Solomon’s Seal and Galega 
(Goat’s Rue) are as easy to grow as any, 
and seldom fail to bloom if they are not ex- 
posed to too much heat. It is almost needless 
to add that any subjects intended for winter 
and early spring-flowering should be given 
the longest possible growth, and to this end 
bulbs and hardy herbaceous plants ought to 
be potted up when ready and found a place 
in the cold-frame, where they should remain 
for a couple of months or so before being 
brought into heat.—DERBY. 


Spanish Irises for forcing.—In the pot- 
ting of bulbs for bringing into heat in early 
spring, it is not often that Spanish Irises 
are considered, but there are few more 
beautiful blossoms that may be secured in 
the spring with a very little heat, provided 
bulbs are potted in the autumn and given a 
season in the cold-frame or pit before they 
are removed to warmer quarters. Those who 
have hitherto looked upon them as beautiful 
border subjects only should try just for the 
sake of the blossoms they yield for cutting, 


the snow.”’ 





potting up, or boxing a number of bulbs this 
autumn.—TOWNSMAN. 


Primula kewensis: autumn treatment.— 
The value of this Primula for winter and 
spring blooming is becoming better known 
each year. This is seen by the many now 
growing it. No one who has seen it at its 
best can fail to recognise a good plant for 
this purpose. It has many good points to 
recommend it, not the least being its free and 
continuous blooming habit, its hardy nature, 
and its easy increase from seed. Much of its 
value for winter blooming depends on its 
treatment in the early stages, especially 
during the autumn months. Many keep it too 
warm, but there is no greater mistake, espe- 
cially if the plants are needed for furnishing. 
When kept in close, moist pits, the foliage 
gets drawn and soft; when moved, the plants 
soon get disfigured, and have not the same 
value as plants grown in an airy position. 
During autumn the plants should be exposed, 
if in pits, except during the hottest portion 
of the day, when the lights may be put over 
them. They enjoy the night dews, and, if 
exposed, do not suffer should the nights be 
cold, so long as not exposed to frost. Those 
having small glass accommodation should 
grow this, seeing it needs only greenhouse 
treatment. Last year I saw, at Cneddington 
Court, Dorset, fine plants which had been 
grown cold in 38-inch pots for placing on the 
dinner-table.—DORSET. 


Lapagerias.—There are few. more _ beautiful 
flowering plants for the roof or back wall of a lean-to 
greenhouse than the Lapagerias, and yet how few 
amateurs really grow them well. I know several who 
have tried them with only a fair measure of success. 
Some imagine that to have Lapagerias in perfection, 
the house must be kept above average heat, the 
nearer to that of a stove the better; but, although 
possibly they thrive best when grown in a warm 
atmosphere, this is not an absolute necessity. There 
is something even more important than the question 
of temperature, and it is that of the soil. To see 
them at their best one should, if possible, prepare a 
bed for them within the house, or, if this cannot be 
done, then grow them in a large pot. In preparing 
a bed a space should be dug out at least 3 feet 
deep, covering the bottom with pieces of brick, and 
over this a layer of mortar-rubble, filling up with a 
compost of peat and old loam and sand. In such 
material Lapagerias invariably do well, and will not 
be long in covering any space desired on the roof. 
It is frequently owing to poor drainage that diffi- 
culties in thei: cultivation arise.- As they grow, the 
shoots should be tied out, and not permitted to be- 
come entangled with each other. This will prevent 
the house becoming darkened with their somewhat 
heavy foliage, and one can more easily syringe them 
should greenfly make its appearance.—LEAHURST. 


Zonals for winter blooming.—Zonals intended 
to beautify the greenhouse during the winter months 
should receive every attention now, if the best from 
them is desired. It follows as a matter of course 
that plants required in bloom in November and 
December must not be permitted to do so now. The 
main idea in regard to them just now is to aid them 
in the ripening of their wood, and to encourage them 
by giving stimulants. Many people who have never 
really tried to bloom these plants in winter seem im- 
bued with the idea that great heat during the winter 
is a necessity. This is a fallacy, as anyone who will 
try can prove. It does matter, however, very much 
what sort of treatment is given them in the summer 
and early autumn whether they will give a profu- 
sion of bloom in the winter, and if anyone is disposed 
to give them a house, with no more heat than is 
needed for the blooming of Chrysanthemums, Primu- 
las, etc., then he will succeed with the Zonals. 
Give them, therefore, every attention now, whether 
they be in a house or cold-frame, and feed them if 
robust plants are wanted to carry good trusses later 
on.—TOWNSMAN. 


Show Pelargoniums.—lIf old plants that were 
cut back a short time ago, and which have now 
broken freely, have not been repotted, this should be 
done without further delay. <A suitable compost will 
be loam and leaf-mould with rotted dung added— 
cow-dung for preference. A little sand and charcoal 
will help to keep the whole sweet and porous. Even 
the most prejudiced persons against this class of 
Pelargoniums have to admit that the flowers are 
very beautiful, and though the plants are prone to 
greenfly, it is a pest which is often encouraged by 
not affording suificient ventilation and in not keeping 
the house cool. It is the reverse of these conditions 
which largely avcount’ for those who take up their 
culture dropping them after a time; but grown 
under proper conditions there are few blossoms more 
beautiful in the‘r season. For the present the plants 
should be kept in cold-frames.—W. F. D. 


Chionodoxas for the greenhouse.—In thinking 
of bulbs for winter blooming, how seldom is it that 
small things like the Chionodoxas are considered. 
There are few brighter blossoms in the early year, 
and the cost of the bulbs is so trifling that one may 
pot them liberally. As is well known, out-of-doors 
on sheltered borders they come into bloom so early 
as to have earned for them the title of ‘‘ the glory of 
Doubly precious, therefore, are they 
when grown in masses in large pots or pans. Those 
who would have them should not fail to get in some 
bulbs early. The old variety C. Luciliw is still a 
favourite with many, though much can be said in 
favour of the fine blossoms of C. sardensis.—WooD- 
BASTWICK. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


LILIUM GIGANTEUM. 


I HAVE several times seen this well grown, 
but never, perhaps, so effective as in the in- 
teresting peat garden at Hillbrook Place, 
where the rich background of Yews and other 
evergreen trees made it tell very well. Its 
near aspect has never charmed me like that of 
some other Lilies, but its effect in a bold 
way where there are suitable backgrounds is 
quite good. The soil, which is peat and leaf- 
mould, and in half shade, helps the plant very 
much, R. 


LAVENDER AND MAUVE TUFTED 
PANSIES. 


OF late the demand for Tufted Pansies 
(Violas) of lavender and mauve colours has 
been very great, and many people are at a 
loss to understand this partiality for flowers 
of these two pleasing though somewhat sub- 
dued colours. Lavender and mauve have 
been, and are still, very fashionable and 
popular colours, and there appears to be a 
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pure that many plants would certainly suc- 
cumb, and those that did survive would be so 
weakened that we doubt whether they would 


ever recover sufficiently to give a good ac- | 


count of themselves. It were much better 
to procure sturdy plants from the specialists 
in early April, and plant the Tufted Pansies in 
their prepared quarters at that time. Those 
who have a country garden should plant their 
Violas (Tufted Pansies) during the first fort- 
night of October, and in the succeeding 
spring—quite early in the season—the plants 
should make a most profuse display. Cut- 
tings should be inserted without the least de- 
lay, if autumn planting is to be observed. 
The following are some of the better lavender 
and mauve Tufted Pansies that are specially 
recommended for border culture. Exhibi- 
tion sorts, as such, are excluded from the 
selection. Readers may, therefore, rest as- 
sured that the plants are free-fowering and 
robust :— 

CHARLES JORDAN.—This variety is included 
because of its bluish-mauve flowers, that 
stand out well from a beautiful dwarf, sturdy 
habit of growth. The plants are extremely 





and the large, mauve blooms are most attrac- 
tive. 

Macere Morr.—This is’ a much-esteemed 
variety, as the plant is extremely free-flower- 
ing, developing soft, mauve blossoms~ that 
make a really charming display. The plant 
has a good habit and a capital constitution. 
Although in appearance the growth is weak, 
it is wiry and robust. 

BiuE Gown.—An old and _ highly-prized 
variety. The smallest plant usually makes a 
beautiful tuft in the course of a season, The 
plant has a splendid tufted habit, and the 
colour of the flowers is mauve-blue. 

BripaAt Morn.—This, which has a rather 
straggling habit, is valued for its free display 
of very pale heliotrope-blue blossoms, which 
are very attractive. ‘The flowers are rayless. 

GREY Fri1aR.—In this plant we have a 
colour that is quite distinct. Grey-blue is a 
good description of the colour of the flowers, 
which are borne on long stems. The habit 
of the plant is dwarf. 

ETHEREAL.—This variety is regarded by 
those best qualified to judge as the most re- 
fined and best flower of its colour. Although 





The Giant Lily (Lilium giganteum), well placed as to background, eta, 


keen desire to have these and kindred tones 
of colour represented in colour schemes in the 
garden. We must profess a preference for 
these softer and more restful tones of colour, 
having had a surfeit for years past of garish 
displays in the gaudy and extravagant colour 
schemes that have been used in a great many 
gardens. 

In more recent days we have seen pleasing 
contrasts and beautiful harmonies of colour 
created by planting Tufted Pansies of various 
tones of blue, beginning with the grey-blues 
and passing on in proper sequence until the 
deep blue or purple selfs have been reached. 
It has been possible to work in with some 
of these tones of blue, beautiful lavenders 
and mauves or mauve-blue, and the effect 
has been charming. ‘To achieve this desir- 
able result it is necessary to make our plans 
in good time, so that the planting may be 
done in the autumn in country gardens and 
in the spring in town and suburban gardens. 
It would be sheer folly to plant in the 
autumn, in the suburbs of the metropolis or 
any other city or large town. The atmos- 
pheric conditions in the fall of the year, and 
throughout the winter, as a rule, are so im- 





free-flowering and are most effective when 
massed in beds by themselves or in groups 
in the border. 

Kitty Bru is a well-known and popular 
border variety. The plant has a vigorous 
habit of growth and develops in the greatest 
profusion blossoms of a distinct and pleasing 
tone of lavender. 

FLorizeL.—Although the colours that are 
mentioned at the head of these notes hardly 
apply to this variety, yet it may be regarded 
as a kindred tone of colour. Blush-lilac is 
the description of the colour given to it by 
the raiser, and on close inspection we must 
admit this aptly describes it. The colour is 
charming, and many others associate pleas- 
ingly with it. The plant has a dwarf, spread- 
ing habit, and the flowers are rayless. 

OPHELIA.—This is a rather large flower of 
a bluish-mauve colour, and when at its best is 
most effective. The plant is free-flowering 
and possesses a good habit of growth. 

MAUVE QUEEN.—Although this plant is dis- 


posed to make rather more growth than is | 


desirable in the spring, it ultimately makes 
a very telling plantin the garden. Our plants 
have been a mass of colour for months past, 





a seedling from Viola cornuta, it is not over 
robust, but it is distinctly wiry in its con- 
stitution. The colour is a pleasing helio- 
trope-blue, with small, white centre, rayless. 

MARIAN WATERS.—Some growers would de- 
scribe the flowers of this variety as of a 
lavender colour, but blush-lilac or pale rosy- 
lilac others think is more correct. The plant 
has a robust constitution and flowers very 
freely. We have had plants in flower for 
months already this season. The flowers are 
sweetly scented. 

Lorna.—This is a beautiful new variety of 
a charming mauve-blue colour. The habit of 
the plant is very good, and the flowers stand 
out well above the foliage. 

JOHN QUARTON.—One of the most robust 
and also most free-flowering Tufted Pansies 
of a light mauve-blue colour. The growth 
and habit of the plant are quite distinct, and 
the effect of the blossoms in the border is 
certainly very pleasing. 

Lapy Marsgorie.—Another distinct flower 
of a soft, dull, bluish-mauve, with bright yellow 
eye. For grouping this is an effective 
variety, and is worth making a note of. 

Lapy WarwicK.—The raiser describes the 
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colour of the flowers of this variety as rosy- 
purple. We think a better description is deep 
heliotrope-blue. One-year-old plants are 
very beautiful as we saw them this season, 
being smothered with rather small blossoms 
on plants possessing a charming tufted habit. 
Highgate. D. B. CRANE. 


JULY-FLOWERING LILIES. 

No hard and fast line can be drawn as to 
the actual flowering period of any of our out- 
door plants, as so much depends upon the 
weather and other matters. ‘Thus, reference 
to July-flowering Lilies may be taken to 
apply to those species and varieties which 
are, as a rule, at their best during the just- 
named month, though some of them may be 
had in flower in June, and many of them 
extend into the month of August. 

Karly in July many of the upright-flowered 
group are at their best. The variable Lilium 
elegans is one of these, and another is 
Lilium dahuricum or dayuricum, repre- 
sented by several forms. In some years 
these are in full flower in June, but this 
season they were all later than usual. 
Another of this group is the Orange Lily 
(Lilium croceum), a familiar object in many 
cottage gardens, where its brilliant reddish- 
orange coloured flowers make a goodly show. 
As a border Lily it is certainly one of the 
finest of its group. The small growing 
Lilium concolor, with its starry, scarlet 
flowers, and its yellow variety, Coridion, be- 
long essentially to the month of July. The 
last of the upright-flowered kinds to be men- 
tioned is L. philadelphicum, a_ brightly- 
coloured but scarce Lily, which needs to be 
grown in a damp spot. 

Of the tube-flowered group, referred to 
sometimes as true Lilies, many of the finest 
are at their best in July. As showing the 
important part they play in the garden, one 
has but to refer to Lilium Brownii, whose 
ivory-white trumpets are heavily suffused 
on the exterior with chocolate; Lilium 
japonicum Colchesteri, often confounded 
with the preceding, but the flowers are 
shorter, yellower inside, and with less 
colouring on the exterior; Lilium longi- 
florum, represented by several forms, in all 
of which, however, the blossoms are of un- 
sullied whiteness and deliciously fragrant ; 
Lilium candidum (Madonna Lily), which is, 
in beauty and popularity, second to no. other 
Lily. Many complaints are made as to the 
non-success of Lilium candidum, but some 
of this at least is owing to late planting, as 
this species begins to root directly the flowers 
are over, on which account, if transplanted, 
it should be moved not later than the month 
of August. 

The bulk of the Martagon group can be 
included with the July-flowering Lilies, 
among them being L. Martagon itself, with 
its white and dark coloured varieties (album 
and dalmaticum); the pretty little thimble- 
shaped L. canadense, represented by both red 
and yellow forms; with the nearly allied 
L. Grayi; L. Hansonii, at its best early in 
the month, when the bright yellow flowers, 
solid as if carved out of wax, make a goodly 
show; L. Humboldti, a gorgeous flower, but 
the plant is very fastidious in its require- 
ments; and L. pardalinum, with curious 
rhizomatous bulbs, a character common to 
a few North American species. This is a 
peat-loving species, while a fair amount of 
moisture is necessary to its well doing. Such 
being the case, it is particularly well suited 
for association with Rhododendrons, ete. 
Under favourable conditions it will reach a 
height of 6 feet to 9 feet, and bears from 
twenty to thirty of its elegantly reflexed 
flowers on a single stem. In colour the 
flowers are bright orange, more or less 
spotted with red, while the tips of the petals 
are almost scarlet. A charming July-flower- 
ing Lily, and one of the most distinct mem- 
bers of the genus, is the Nankeen Lily 
(Liium testaceum, also known as L. excel- 
sum). The flowers of this are of a clear 
nankeen tint, while the anthers are bright 
red. The Nankeen Lily will, under favour- 
able conditions, reach a height of 6 feet to 
7 feet, and the drooping blossoms, delicately 
poised on slender stalks, impart to it quite 
a unique charm, 


Some of the following Lilies may be met 
with in bloom during the month of July, but 
in a general way they may be said to belong 
rather to the month ef August:—L. aura- 
tum, a gorgeous Lily, but decidedly erratic 
in its behaviour; L. chalcedonicum (Scarlet 
Turk’s Cap), one of the reputed parents of 
L. testaceum; L. giganteum, a stately Lily, 
with large heart-shaped leaves; L. Henryi, 
one of the more recent Lilies; L. superbum 
(North American Swamp Lily), an ally of L. 
pardalinum; and L. tigrinum (Tiger Lily), 
represented by several varieties, which, 
among other features, differ in their season 
of flowering. xX, 





THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 
DOUBLE RockeEtTs.—I have been much_ in- 
terested in the note by Mr. 8. W. Fitzherbert 
on these most beautiful flowers, but I doubt 
if they are likely to return to the favour the 
old authors used to give them. J seldom see 
them in gardens, and all those who have 
tried them speak regretfully of the trouble 
they give their owners to propagate. We live 
in an age when things must be done as easily 
as possible. Even we amateurs have so many 
things to grow that we are apt to forget the 
biennials, which require propagation by cut- 
tings, until it is too late. Then, there are 








some of these Rockets which I have tried, 
which make very few growths suitable for cut- 
tings, and I found it necessary to prevent 
some of my plants from blooming, so as to 
secure cuttings. This I did by taking out the 
flowering-sten when it showed, thus inducing 
erowths below, which would give me the cut- 
tings I wanted. When one has a big stock 
of plants, itemay be easy to get enough of 
cuttings by cutting the stem down when the 
flowers are over, but such plants as the real 
old Double White Rocket made very few side 
growths with me, and it is not so easy as 
some may imagine to secure plants of this old 
form. Yet, after all, the Rockets are so 
beautiful that as many as possible should 
grow them. ‘They are very fine in beds and 
borders, so that those who can spare the time 
and can give them the necessary attention, 
might well try them. I think the real old- 
fashioned English or Scotch white one—not 
what is known as the French White—is by far 
the prettiest, with its lovely double blooms. 
I believe they like a rich soil, and that they 
should be propagated just about the blooming- 
time by taking off the side growths and strik- 
ing them in sandy soil under a shaded frame, 
hand-light, or bell-glass. 

CROCUS SPECIES.—In GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED for August 21st, “‘Priscilla’’ asks 
about these flowers, of which I grow some, 
and, as I do not want to go much into detail 
about the species at present, I would simply 
like to put in a word or two in favour of one 
of the most useful and prettiest of the spring- 
flowering species. This is the Italian Crocus 
Imperati, a very hardy, free-flowering, and 
distinct-looking flower in its time. It has 
fine lilac flowers, which open very early, and 
seem to respond to the winter and early spring 
sunshine more rapidly than some of the other 
spring species do. I have among my flowers 
some which are almost pure, unstriped, fawn 
on the outside, but there are others which are 
nicely feathered with a kind of black purple. 
Then, some of the flowers are longer than the 
others, and these are, I am told, what have 
been picked out by bulb dealers and called 
Crocus Imperati longiflorus. A keen Crocus- 
grower whom I know tells me that the white 
variety of this is more delicate. I do not, 








therefore, think we need trouble much about 
it, seeing that we have a good many other 
white flowers in spring. By the way, I see 
Crocus-growers differ as to the depth at which 
to plant such bulbs as this. One says: 
“Just cover the corms with soil.’’ Another 
tells us to ‘‘plant an inch deep.’’ Still another 
says: ‘‘Cover with 3 inches of fine sandy 
soil.”’ When doctors differ! Personally, I 
prefer from 2 inches to 8 inches, and I find 
that this Crocus will flower better and live 
longer when it is well covered. 

CORONILLA VARIA.—Recently I spoke of 
some “‘rampagious’’ perennials, but I think 
[ should have mentioned this as one of the 
most beautiful, and also as one of the most 

‘troublesome. ‘It is a beautiful thing on a 








dry, sunny bank, where its pink and white, 
Pea-shaped flowers look lovely, but if you put 
it on a rockery or in a border among some 
choice flowers, you will repent it almost every 
year afterwards unless you take the heroic 
step of lifting up everything where it is and 
drastically exterminating it in that way. It 
not only spreads overhead, but it sends up 
growths all about, and it even seeds, so as to 
make its footing in the bed or rockery more 
secure. I found it an ‘“‘old man of the sea”’ 
in a garden I once had. I left most of it to 
my successor, for which he was truly unthank- 
ful, and I now cultivate it (if leaving it to its 
own sweet will can he called cultivation) in a 
corner where it can flourish without danger of 
hurting anything else. It is rather a good 
thing in a wild garden, where it can be used 
over a spot in which are early bulbs, such as 
Snowdrops or Siberian Scillas, but by all 
means keep it out from among rare Saxi- 
frages, Campanulas, or such-like gems, which 
are dear to the lover of alpine flowers, as well 
as from the border of the hardy flower-grower, 
who wants a place of perfect beauty, without 
any ‘‘rampagious”’ plants to trouble him. 

SHasta DatsrEs.—Is not there a good deal 
of humbug about the Shasta Daisy? Ido not 
want to deny that there are good plants to 
be had among seedlings from a packet of 
Shasta Daisies, or among the named ones 
offered for sale, but it seems to me that we 
have as good, if not better, flowers among the 
plants sold as varieties of Chrysanthemum 
maximum. Indeed, it looks to me as if some 
of the Daisies sold as the Shasta are neither 
more nor less than varieties of this Moon 
Daisy, and that Mr. Burbank has simply 
raised what we have had for years, picking 
out the best of his seedlings, just as nursery- 
men and amateurs do with theirs. I think 
such flowers as Chrysanthemum King Edward 
VII., raised, I am told, by a Scotsman at 
Penicuick, Mrs. Head, Elaine, or Mrs. 
Lowthian Bell, are quite as good as, if not 
better than, the much-boomed Shasta Daisies. 
In my garden the former seed themselves, 
and I have at present a seedling of King 
Edward VII. which even surpasses the flower 
bearing the name of our gracious monarch. 
But I hope I am open to conviction, and if 
any reader of these notes can show that I am 
wrong, I will submit with resignation to being 
shown to be in error, 

AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 





CUTTING BACK PANSIES FOR 
PROPAGATION. 
DURING the past few months Pansies have 
yielded a longer and more continuous supply 
of blossoms than any plant in the hardy flower 
border, and the plants should now be given 
a rest, with the object of providing propa- 
gating material. It seems a somewhat drastic 
operation to cut back the plants, and even 
now, notwithstanding their somewhat coarse 
and elongated growth, they are beautiful. 
There is a limit to their endurance, however, 
and unless these drastic measures be adopted 
it is possible that some of the weaker plants 
may perish. Seed-pods are developing now 
freely, and these are a great drain upon the 
plant, causing considerable deterioration and 
flowers of pcorer quality. Besides this, the 
unruly character of the growths makes it im- 
perative that the plants should be dealt with 
in practical fashion, and to this end we 
should without hesitation cut back the 
growths to within an inch or two of their 
base. This certainly seems a tremendous 
sacrifice to make, but if we only wait a week 
or two these same plants will be studded with 
delightful growths, and of a kind that may be 
detached very easily, and that will root quite 
readily when inserted in the proper soil. 
Plants treated in this fashion will, after a 
week or two, resemble somewhat a Water- 
cress bed, and when this is an accomplished 
fact, the grower may congratulate himself 
that he has an abundant supply of material, 
that will perpetuate the different kinds with 
the greatest ease. It is well, after being cut 
back, to mulch round about the roots of the 
better sorts with some light and gritty soil. 
I pass through a sieve with a half-inch mesh 
equal quantities of coarse sand, loam, and 
leaf-soil or rotten manure, and if the heap be 
thoroughly well mixed, and the compost 
applied with the hand round about the crown 
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of the plant, this will assist in the subsequent 
development of sturdy, short-jointed growths. 
Tufted Pansies treated in this fashion retain 
their constitution, and invariably yield a 
much better return in the succeeding year. 
It is possible, in some of the more free-flower- 
ing plants, to get a late autumn display, and 
very pretty indeed are such plants when they 
come into bloom in late September. When 
the weather remains open until October, thece 
same plants make a brave display when many 
other subjects are long past their best, and 
for this reason their blossoms are all the more 
appreciated. Pe ere 


SEMPERVIVUM FILIFORME (7?) 
UNDER this name I bought from a Continen- 
tal nursery a very attractive form of House- 
leek. As may be seen in the accompanying 
picture, it has spread into a compact mass 
of rosettes, and flowers freely. It is one of 








the earliest in flower and of a bright pink | 


colour. I cannot exactly identify it with any 


form I grow or have plates or descriptions of, | 


and the name filiforme is not found in the 
‘Index Kewensis.”’ In general appearance 
it resembles a small form of S. Arvernense, 
but is smaller in all its parts, and the in- 
florescence is less branching, and the leaves 
have no trace of red at the tips. These com- 





| working it in by sweeping the surface with a 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Treatment of lawn.—I should be glad if you | 


| would answer me the following query in an early | 


| 
issue of your paper:—I have a lawn at my house, | 
which is upon two sides of it. It sloped somewhat, | 
| 


| and on one side I had it levelled for a tennis-lawn. 
| The effect of this levelling and attention to it after- 
| wards made this part of the lawn look greener and 


better than the other. The other looked more grey 
than green. By the advice of a relative I sowed 
nitrate of potash on the part not levelled in July 
last, and the effect is at present that, while parts 
appear to have been improved and made greener, 
other parts have been made bare and brown, I am 
rather anxious to know whether the lawn will, as I 
am told, in time come right? I should also 
obliged to you if you would state what treatment I | 
might apply to the lawn with a view to improving 
it?—C. J. 

[A good dressing for your lawn would be 
as follows: One half of the quantity of the 
compost required should be loam, one-fourth 
thoroughly decayed manure, such as an old 
Mushroom-bed or an old hot-bed, and one- | 
fourth road-sweepings or the residue from the 
burning of garden rubbish, etc. Some bone- | 
meal would also make a good addition. Mix 
all together, then pass it through a fine sieve 
to rid it of stones and other substances. 
Spread it evenly over the lawn, afterwards | 


be | 


create a race of ‘long-blooming Sweet Peas, 
that corresponded in height to Chelsea Gem 
or Daisy edible Peas, we might then find them 
to be specially charming for bedding. But 
huge, packed masses of plants a man’s height 


| cannot possibly be regarded as desirable.— 





Birch-broom, first lengthwise, and then in the 
opposite direction. In April give a dressing | 





Sempervivum filiforme (?) at Myddelton House, 


pact-growing Sempervivums are certainly the | 


most desirable for planting in rock gardens, 
as they form hard cushions that the black- 
birds and thrushes cannot easily tear up. I 
find certain more spreading and looce-growing 
forms difficult to keep in good condition, be- 
cause the birds, in dry weather, scatter them 
far and wide in searching for a few woodlice 
or worms, and I am obliged to stick wires 
with bent tops among certain forms to dis- 


courage these hunting propensities of our | 


feathered friends. 

They have at times scratched away nearly 
half of a large, old clump of S. arach- 
noideum, and the beautiful little S. Doélli- 
anum suffers dreadfully at their feet, I must 
say, instead of hands. I think the most beau- 
tiful species I have is 8. rubicundum. 
bright orange-red leayes are conspicuously 


tipped with green, and so reverse the general | 
‘from 5 feet to 6 feet high, the flowers being, 


order, for in all other Sempervivums I know 
with green and red leaves, it is always the tip 
that is coloured red. 
known, for almost every visitor to my garden 
is struck with its appearance, and carries off 
an offset or two. My clump, therefore, does 
not spread very rapidly—in fact, is one of those 
plants that ‘‘suffer from friends,’’ as a brother 
gardener once wittily remarked as he pocketed 
his share of its offsets. 


Waltham Cross. E. A. Bow.egs. 


The | 


It seems to be but little | 








|for ordinary summer bedding, I cannot re- 


of nitrate of soda at the rate of 3 lb. per 
square rod. Another pian would be to give 
the lawn a good dressing of basic slag, which 
should be apphed in the autumn, or, at any 
rate, before Christmas, if its effect is to be 
noticeable during the following summer, as it 
is very slow in action. If your lawn is very 
weak, then you may dress it with basic slag 
at the rate of 5 lb. per square rod, giving in 
the spring a further dressing of nitrate of | 
soda at the rate of 3 lb. per square rod. ] 
Sweet Peas at Hampton Court.—Grateful 
as we may well be for any plant, and espe- 
cially if of a hardy nature, that can be used 


commend Sweet Peas as used in some of the 
large beds at Hampton Court gardens, beauti- 
ful and varied as may be the flowers. There, 
planted in clumps as turned out from pots, 
thickly, the plants form a solid, if varied, mass, | 


in such case, necessarily at the top of the 
plants, and so high that no one other than 
very tall persons can see over the beds. The 
sides of these tall plants, with their supports, 
necessarily present neither flowers nor beauty, 
and, being all erect, entirely lack effect. 
Whatever may be the effect produced by these 
plants elsewhere, when used for bedding, in 
any case, as seen in this instance, they are 
very objectionable. If it were possible to 








Ae); 


The White Baneberry (Actza spicata alba). 
—Some plants owe their value mainly to 
their foliage, some to their flowers, and 
others, again, to their fruits. Among the 
last we have a special predilection, of course, 
for those whose fruits are not only edible 
but palatable ; but there are some which are 
worth cultivating for this feature alone, 
although the fruits may not enly be unpalat- 
able, but absolutely dangerous. In this 
class must be placed the subject of this note 
—the White Baneberry (Actza spicata alba). 
It is wonderful how few interested in 
gardens know the red-berried form, A. spicata 
rubra, whose bunches of  bright-scarlet 
berries in autumn look so gay in a dark 
corner in the shade, but which, if for naught 
but its pretty foliage, might be found worth 


having in large and wild gardens. This 
foliage is finely divided and beautiful in its 


outlines and formation, but the flowers are 
of little consequence, being of a greenish 
white and small. Now, the 
white one is its twin sister, and 
cannot be distinguished when 
out of berry, save by a little 
lighter green hue in its leaves. 
The fruit, however, is white, 
and is like some wax berries, 
glossy, and reminding one of 
the charming little Pearl 
Berry. In size it is, however, 
much greater, and the berries 
are gathered together in a 
cluster, and are rather more 


conspicuous in consequence. 
The White Baneberry grows 
about a foot or a foot and a 


half in height in ordinary soil, 
and delights in the shade. One 
caution remains to be added, 
and that if it planted 
where children have access to 
it, they should be carefully 
cautioned that these berries 
are poisonous. Otherwise it 
should find no place in the gar 
den. But it is well to teach 
the young folks that there are 
some beautiful things which 
are good to look upon but not 
to taste.—S. ARNOT. 
Lantanas.—The Lantana is 
becoming better known every 
year. Formerly it was almost 
exclusively grown in parks and 
public gardens, now one finds 
it in the greenhouses of ama- 
teurs, and in their gardens, too. 
Surely, when it is known that 
these very charming, profuse-flowering sub- 
jects may be propagated from cuttings in the 
spring or from seed sown in a brisk heat more 
will take them in hand. I saw a very pretty 
arrangement a few days ago made up of 


is, is 


Lantanas with a foreground of Sweet 
Alyssum. Those who grow Lantanas in- 


doors know very well that by pinching out 
the buds in summer, flowers may be had in a 
warm-house most of the winter.—I*’. W. D. 

Sweet Peas: sowing in autumn.—This, 
like many other things relating to the gar- 
den, has some advantages, With the present 
mania for Sweet Peas, many are desirous of 
having them in flower over a long period. 
When judging the schcol gardens for a society 
at the close of July at Frimley, Surrey, I was 
shown a long row in the girls’ garden, sown 
under the school wall, which faced west. 
These were 8 feet high. I was told the first 
blcoms were cut on May 27th. ‘The seed 
saved from plants grown in the same garden 
last summer was sown in September. The 
mistress told me these were given to one girl 
to manage. Her devotion to their wants in- 
duced her in cold weather to cover them with 
straw daily, removing it in the morning and 
replacing it at night. I remember, in a gar- 
den near Chard, having seen, some years ago, 
a fine lot early in June from self-sown seed in 
autumn.—J. CROOK. 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTING. 
IF a really good crop of fruit is desired next 
year, now is the best time to get out the 
young plants recently layered. If planting 
is much longer deferred, the roots may get a 
good grip of the soil, but the prospects of the 
crowns becoming thoroughly ripened are not 
then so certain as when carried out earlier. 


Spring planting means, as a matter of course, | 


the loss of a whole season, but at is only in 
exceptional cases that it has to be resorted to, 
and need not, therefore, be touched upon 
again in this note. Whatever drawbacks the 
season has presented, it cannot be advanced 
that a paucity of Strawberry-runners is one 
of them, as they have been, if anything, far 


too plentiful, while the dull skies and showery | 


weather have induced very speedy root- 
formation as a result of the soil in the pots 
being but seldom on the dry side. They are, 
therefore, in the pink of condition for setting 
out, the pots being full of roots, yet not root- 
bound, consequently the latter will quickly 


catch hold of the surrounding soil after being | 


planted, and soon become firmly established. 
The site to be planted, which is more often 
than not a piece of ground in the open or a 
border that has been used for growing early 
Potatoes, will not need much preparation if 
the soil is in good heart, beyond levelling the 
surface and treading it firm afterwards. If 
there is any doubt about the soil not being 
rich enough to support a crop like the Straw- 
berry for three consecutive seasons, by all 
means give a coat of well-rotted manure, and 
fork or dig it in previous to planting. 

The same amount of care should, if neces- 
sary, also be accorded the site for the grow- 
ing of late sorts, which is usually a border on 
the north side of a wall or hedge. If at all 
dry, the soil in the pots should be well 
watered a few hours prior to planting, when 
the surplus moisture will have drained away. 
Planting must be done with a trowel, and 
holes opened out more than large enough to 
accommodate each ball, so that some fine soil 


can be worked down between the latter and | 


the side of the hole and be made very firm. 


This latter is very essential, and two other | 


important matters are to give the plants a 
good watering as soon as they are planted, 
and to mulch the surface afterwards with 
short manure, to prevent a too rapid escape 
of moisture from the effects of sun-heat, and 
to lessen labour in watering. Sometimes the 
heat of the sun is very powerful during the 
present and succeeding months, and unless the 
surface is mulched as suggested, much time 
and labour may be consumed in watering as 
a result of the omission. A garden line 
should be used for the sake of ensuring uni- 
formity in the setting out of the plants and 
regularity in regard to the spacing of the 
rows. If space is very restricted, the latter 
may be as close together as 18 inches, but 
2 feet is quite close enough under any other 
circumstances. In regard to the plants, 
these should stand 18 inches asunder in the 
rows. 

After-treatment will be to water at the root 
whenever necessary, to keep runners sup- 
pressed as fast as they are pushed out and the 
ground clear of weeds. In the spring the 
mulch may be buried just beneath the surface 
of the soil with a spade or fork. Old Mush- 
room-bed material forms one of the best 
mulchings for a new Strawberry-bed or plan- 
tation that can be had. 

Before closing this note, it may be men- 
tioned that in any instance where a vhange of 
stock is desired, or when provision for the 
formation of new plantations has not been 
made by layering, the necessary number of 
plants beforehand, the latter can be pur- 
chased from any nurseryman who makes fruit- 
growing a speciality, ready for planting. 
One and two-year-old plantations would also 
furnish any quantity of rooted rvnners, and 
these can be made to serve when the expense 
of purchasing is an insuperable barrier, but 
they are not so satisfactory as pot plants. 
After being detached from the parent plants, 
these root-runners should be lifted with a 
trowel, with a good ball of soil attached, and 
transferred at once to their permanent quar- 
ters and well watered in. Those who force 


| early next summer. 





Strawberries every year should embrace this 
opportunity to set out a certain number of 
strong young plants in a convenient place 
for furnishing a supply of runners for layering 
This is a much better 
method than that of obtaining the runners 
from older plants, as, in addition to being 
earlier, they are so much more robust, and, 
therefore, give better results when forced. 
INS AYE 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
The Strawberry-Raspberry.—Will you kindly 


| say if this is the Wonderberry you are always warn- 


ing people about? If not, what is it, and is it safe 
to eat? I shall be much obliged by an answer in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED to these questions.—CATHERINE 
FITZHUGH. 

[The fruiting spray you send is that of the 
so - called Strawberry - Raspberry (Rubus 
palmatus) (synonym Rubus sorbifolius). It is 
not the Wonderberry, which is the fruit of 
a Solanum (8S. nigrum), which in this country 
is very poisonous. The fruit of the Straw- 
berry-Raspberry can scarcely be considered 
edible, but, at the same time, it contains 
nothing of a poisonous nature. We have 
heard of its fruit being converted into a 
jelly, but are not in a position to give defi- 
nite information on this point. Personally, 
we value this Bramble from an ornamental 
point of view only, both when in flower and 
when laden with fruit. ] 

Selection of dessert Apples.—Last year I 
planted my two-acre orchard with the following 
dessert Apples:—Irish Peach, Devonshire Quarrenden, 
Charles Ross, King of the Pippins, Court of Wick, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Allington Pippin, Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet Seedling, Adam’s Pearmain, Scarlet Nonpareil, 
Sturmer Pippin (2). With the exception of two old 
trees of Blenheim Orange, all the rest are cooking 
Apples. Soil, sandy loam, with pure sand as sub- 
soil. Position, low and _ fairly well sheltered. 
Orchard under Grass. I wish to put in another 
dozen for succession, and have drawn out the follow- 
ing list:—(1) Mr. Gladstone, (2) Worcester Pearmain, 
(3) Lady Sudeley, (4) Yellow Ingestre, (5) Scarlet 
Pearmain, (6) Peasgcod’s Nonsuch, (7) Bramley’s Seed- 
ling, (8) Margil, (9) Ribston Pippin, (10) Annie Eliza- 
beth, (11) Wyken Pippin, (12) Cockle Pippin, which I 
should be glad if you would revise for me.—F. BATE- 
SON, Glo’ster. 

[No. 1 is an Apple we do not regard with 
much favour, and should prefer Beauty of 
Bath to it. No. 5 is of beautiful appearance, 
but quite third-rate in quality, and inferior 
to Worcester Pearmain. You would, there- 
fore, be well advised in substituting James 
Grieve for it. No. 7 is a cooking Apple. We 
recommend you to plant Mother, an exceed- 
ingly rich-flavoured variety instead. With 
these exceptions the list may stand as it is. 
In the two lists combined you will have a 
selection containing the cream of the best- 
flavoured Apples in cultivation. ] 

The Japanese Wineberry.—Would you kindly 
name the Bramble I enclose, also the variety of 
Apple sent? My employer has heard that there are 
many forms or varieties of the Bramble 1 enclose, 
and that some are poisonous and not fit for con- 
sumption, and, therefore, he wishes-me to send speci- 
men to you, so that you may give information 
through the medium of your paper.—EFFORD. 

[The spray of fruit is that of the Japanese 
Wineberry (Rubus phoenicolasius). So far as 
we are aware, there is but the one variety of 
this species, and yours is quite true. The 
fruit is wholesome, and may be used for 
tart and jelly making, but does not possess 
sufficient flavour for it to be partaken of in 
a raw state. The Apple is the Early Julien. 
The late Dr. Hogg states in the ‘Fruit 
Manual”’ that this might with propriety be 
called ‘‘Summer Hawthornden.’”’ It is an 
excellent early-maturing variety. ] 

Manuring Strawberries and fruit-trees.—I 
have just made a new Strawberry-bed. Should I 
give it a good coat of stable-manure before winter? 
I find it very hard to obtain stable-manure. What 
would be the best substitute for it, if any? May I 
give artificial manure in spring to the bed, and also 
to some fruit-trees (Apples and Pears) not recently 
planted, and will the latter want stable-manure in 
autumn round their roots.—ENQUIRER. 

[If the soil of your newly-planted Straw- 
berry bed was fairly well manured before it 
was planted, no additional animal manure 
is at present required. One of the cheapest 
manures is soot, and you might give the 
ground a heavy dressing of that, then hoe it 
in. ‘loo much manure for young Strawberry- 
plants is apt to drive them to leaves rather 
than to form flowering crowns. In the spring, 
SO soon as you see flower-trusses forming, it 
may do the plants good to place about them 
a mulch or surfacing of long horse-manure, 
as that will partly wash into the roots, and, 
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being also cleansed by rains, will be clean for 
the fruit to lie upon later. If you think the 
ground is very poor, either fork in between 
the rows a dressing of half-decayed animal 
manure next February, or else give at the 
rate of 3 ozs. per square yard a mixture of 
bone-flour and kainit, hoeing that in. It is 
undesizable to promote young leaf-growth 
just as the winter is setting in. With respect 
to manuring your Apple and Pear-trees, not 
recently planted, if they have made good 
shoots, and are carrying little or no fruit, 
manure feeding is not needed by them. The 
time for giving such trees a manure dressing 
is when their growth seems starved or 
stunted, or when carrying good crops of fruit. 
When trees carry young wood-growth only 
each season, and no fruit, it is evident they 
either need to be lifted and replanted, or be 
rcot-pruned, to check that wood-growth and 
throw them into fruiting. If you think the 
dressing of manure is needed, in any case do 
not apply it now, but early in the year, as 
then it will fertilise the newly-forming roots 
and greatly assist growth.] 

Injury to Plums.—Would you kindly say what 
is the matter with these Plums (Early Transparent 
Gage)? The tree is quite a young one, and the fruit 
looked quite healthy until lately.—J. W. H. 

[We can find no trace of disease or injury 
present on the fruits you send, while the 
seed-vessel and kernel or seed are perfectly 
healthy. We are, therefore, forced to the 
conclusion that it is a case of the skin split- 
ting only, a result, no doubt, of the skin 
having become hardened and losing its elas- 
ticity during the cold and sunless weather 
which prevailed until recently. Then, when 
warmer climatic conditions set in, and the 
sap flowed freely, the skins, being hard and 
unyielding, naturally split or cracked, owing 
to the pressure exerted from within the fruits. 
In a normal season the fruits will, no doubt, 
be perfectly sound and free from splitting. ] 


The Wonderberry.—Early this year I pur- 
chased a packet of Wonderberry-seed from 
the American nurseryman who advertised it. 
I have now a row of plants growing luxuri- 
antly in my garden. The plant is obviously 
a Solanum, and this has never been denied 
by the nurseryman in question—indeed, he 
quotes in his 1909 catalogue, under the head- 
ing ‘‘The Wonderberry,”’ the following state- 
ment of Mr. Burbank, who is supposed to 
have raised the plant : — 

“This absolutely new species of berry-plant is of 
great scientific interest, having been produced by 
the combination of two very distinct wild species, 
Solanum guinense, of West Africa, and Solanum 
villosum, of the West Coast of America. Neither of 
these wild species bears edible berries, but this new 
species bears the most delicious, wholesome, and 
healthful berries in the utmost profusion, and always 
comes as exactly true from seed as any species pro- 
duced by nature.’’ 

In view of the foregoing, the question of 
the edible qualities of the Wonderberry is 
hardly settled by the statement of the ad- 
mitted fact that it is a Solanum. It is not, 
I think, Solanum nigrum, from which it 
differs in, among other respects, the smaller 
size of the flowers and the presence of a 
black stripe on the under surface of each 
petal. The Solanum nigrum itself is appar- 
ently edible in some climates, as the berries 
are stated to be cooked and eaten in Norfolk 
Island and in parts of Russia.—_F. §S. 
ARNOLD, M.B, (Oxon). 


—— I enclose fruit and branch of the 
Wonderberry, and can assure you it is per- 
fectly harmless. I have tried it cooked, and 
my children have eaten quantities raw. It 
requires very little sugar in cooking.—W. R. 
CHARLES. 


—— With reference to the Wonderberry, 
I can fully agree with the remarks concerning 
it in the .GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of 
August 21st, page 478. I have eaten it raw 
and cooked, and have found no ill-effects 
whatever, so that none of your readers need 
be afraid to eat it in any form. I consider 
it a wonderful fruit. I would have sent you 
a bunch, but have none ripe at present.— 
C. H. PIKE, Kingswall, Malmesbury, Wilts. 





Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 28. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





THE PEARL-BUSH 
(ExocHoRDA), 


Tuts is one of the most charming shrubs that 
flower during May, yet it is very*rare in 
gardens, and many people do not know it. 
The following are the varieties at present 
known : — 


E. GRANDIFLORA, discovered by R. For- 
tune, in China, in 1845, is one of the loveliest 
of hardy shrubs allied to the Spirzas, but 
with larger flowers, forming when full grown, 
a rounded bush of from 8 feet to 10 feet high 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Quick-growing trees.—I wish to plant some 


| quick-growing trees (other than Poplar) to shelter a 


newly-made croquet-lawn lying to south-west and 
much exposed to south-west gales. What sorts do 
you recommend? The soil is loam, and the whole 
garden new.—G. F. 

[Of quick-growing deciduous trees other 
than Poplar, the Norway Maple, Sycamore, 
and Plane ean be recommended. Of ever- 
greens, the Austrian Pine will be likely to 
give the most satisfaction. ] 

Evergreens for tubs.—What plants can be re- 
commended to grow in tubs, and can be kept out all 
the year? Evergreen preferred. East aspect.— 
M. G. L., Somerset. 


.Evergreens that can be grown in tubs and 





Flowering shoots of the Pearl Bush (Exochorda Alberti). 


and as much through. It blooms about the 
middle of May, just after the foliage un- 
folds. It likes shelter, and grows best in 
warm loam with a gravelly bottom. 

E. ALBERTI, a flowering shoot of which we 
figure to-day, comes from Turkestan, has 
larger leaves borne on stems of a stouter 
and more rigid habit, and of a brighter red- 
dish-brown, The flowers are in erect spikes, 
with the petals rather far apart. It is 
hardier than the Chinese plant, but will not 
bloom freely in cold soils. A cross between 
the above two species, known as 

E. ALBERTI MACRANTHA, is of stronger 
growth and also flowers more freely than 
either of the parents. T. 





will stand out all the winter are: Aucubas, 
Handsworth Box, Eleagnus pungens yarie- 
gata, Euonymus japonicus aureo variegatus, 
Kuonymus japonicus latifolius albus, Tree 
Ivy, [lex (Holly) of sorts, Osmanthus illici- 
folius purpureus, Ruscus aculeatus (Butcher’s 
Broom), and Yucca recurya.] 

Quick-growing evergreens.—What handsome, 
quick-growing evergreen shrubs (preferably with 
bright flowers) can be recommended for an exposed 
position? Rhododendrons do not grow well in this 
soil (heavy, red loam).—M. G. L., Somerset. 

[Berberis Aquifolium, Berberis buxifolia, 
Berberis Darwini, Berberis stenophylla, 
Choisya ternata, Escallonia exoniensis, Es- 
callonia langleyensis, Escallonia macrantha, 
Escallonia rubra, Ligustrum japonicum, 
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Olearia Haasti, and Viburnum  Tinus. 
There are many beautiful evergreens, but 


only the above have showy blossoms. Eyer- 
greens with inconspicuous flowers are: 
Aucubas, Box, Eleagnus, Euonymus, Ilex 


(Holly) of sorts, Osmanthus and Skimmia 
japonica. | 

Shrubs for hot garden.—Would you tell me 
the names of any good summer-flowering shrubs 
suitable for a hot garden, lying to the south-west in 
Sussex, with loamy soil?—G. F. 

[Summer-flowering shrubs likely to succeed 
under the conditions named are: Buddleia 
globosa, Buddleia  variabilis Veitchiana, 
Colutea arborescens, Colutea cruenta, Cytisus 
nigricans, Genista ztneusis, Genista tinctoria 
flore-pleno, Genista virgata, Hedysarum mul- 
tijugum, Hibiscus syriacus in variety, Hy- 
pericum Androseemum, Hypericum Moseri- 
anum, Hypericum oblongifolium, Indigofera 
Gerardiana, Philadelphus in variety, Poten- 
tilla fruticosa, Rhus Cotinus, Spartium jun- 
ceum, Spirrea discolor (arizfolia), Spiraea 
Douglasi, Spirzea japonica in variety, Spireea 
canescens, Olearia Haasti, Tamarix Pallasi 
rosea, and Weigela Eya Rathke.] 


Clianthus puniceus, increasing.—Will the 
Clianthus (Lobster-claw) strike from cuttings? If 80, 
kindly say what is the best time of year for taking 
them, and how they should be treated?—CHAM. 


[This is not at all difficult to increase by 
means of cuttings. For this purpose short- 
jointed shoots of medium vigour should be 
chosen. The month of May is the best time 
for taking the cuttings, which must be dibbled 
firmly into well-drained pots filled with sandy 
soil. Then they must be placed in a close 
frame or in a propagating-case in a green- 
house temperature. Under any circum- 
stances it will be necessary to keep them 
close and shaded from the sun till rooted.] 

Hypericum calycinum.—This dwarf St. 
John’s Wort is a useful undershrub for cover- 
ing shady banks or borders, for it quickly 
forms a dense carpet, is evergreen, and blos- 
soms well during summer and autumn. 





It is, 
perhaps, the best-known of the Hypericums, 
and is readily recognised by its dense habit, 
semi-shrubby shoots, 9 inches to a foot in 
height, and golden blossoms, 3 inches or so 
across, in which the dense mass of stamens 
forms a conspicuous part. When a plantation 
is to be formed, the ground should be dug 
over deeply, and the plants inserted 18 inches 
apart each way. About five or six shoots are 
sufficient to plant together. Planting is best 
done during early autumn or March. In two 
years from planting the whole of the plants 
will have formed one large mass. It is a good 
plan to cut the tops off close to the ground 
every second year, the work being done in 
March. This allows plenty of room for young 
shoots and rubbishy material to be kept 
cleared away. The well-known hybrid, H. 
Moserianum, owns this plant for one of its 
parents, but it is less hardy than H. caly- 
cinum.—D., 

Garden varieties of Ceanothus.—Among 
the various shrubs that flower during the late 
summer ard early autumn months must be 
included the different garden forms of Ceano- 
thus, many of which form a delightful 
feature at a time when flowering shrubs are 
by no means numerous. Just now, near the 
Temperate House at Kew, there are several 
beds each filled with one variety, which is in 
most cases a mass of flowers. The plants are, 
as a rule, from 3 feet to 4 feet in height and 
freely branched. The following varieties are 
well represented :—Ceres, pinkish mauve; 
Arnoldii, greyish blue; Gloire de Versailles, 
light blue; Perle Rose, pink; Gloire de 
Plantiéres, purplish mauve, and grandiflorus, 
light blue. Of this last some had been killed 
during the winter. These garden varieties of 
Ceanothus have, I believe, been obtained by 
the crossing and intercrossing of the New 
Jersey Tea (Ceanothus americanus) with the 
Mexican Ceanothus azureus. Very few forms 
have been raised in this country, but some 
continental nurserymen have for long made 
a speciality of new varieties of Ceanothus,— 








“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”’—New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip- 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 


medium S8vo, 15s.; post free, 158. 6d. 





“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had jinely sgn in @ vols., half vellum, 24a, net. Of 


all booksellers, 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—The flower-beds should 
now be at their best, and a rough plan should 
be made to show next year’s arrangement, so 
that a stock of the right plants can be propa- 
gated. Among white-leaved edging-plants 
Centaurea ragusina and C. gymnocarpa are 
very useful for large beds, and the best way 
of working up a stock is to sow seeds in a 
close frame now, and when the seedlings are 
large enough to handle, they can be potted 
off and established in small pots. If space 
is limited, the potting off can be delayed till 
February. They will be large enough to 
plant out in May. The seeds may be sown 
in boxes. Koniga maritima is a very pretty 
dwarf white-flowered edging-plant. Cuttings 
will root in boxes in close cool frame now, 
and a few stock plants can be made into a 
large stock in spring. It is difficult to get 
enough Pelargonium cuttings just now with- 
out spoiling the beds, but we usually plant 
out surplus plants in the reserve garden for 
the purpose of supplying cuttings, and if 
more stock is wanted the old plants can be 
lifted and worked on in heat to provide cut- 
tings in February. Hardy annuals for spring 
blooming should be sown now in rather poor 
soil for transplanting. Borders and clumps 
of Lavender are very sweet now, and during 
next month cuttings may be taken and planted 
firmly in a shady border. Escallonias usually 
thrive best in the seaside counties. I have 
seen beautiful hedges of Escallonia macran- 
tha along the banks of the Mersey near Liver- 
pool. Cuttings of the young shoots getting 
bare will root now in aclose frame. Cuttings 
of choice conifers may also be rooted now 
under handlights on shady border in sandy 
soil. Budding and layering may still be done, 
but budding can only be successfully done 
when the bark runs freely. If only a few 
stocks have to be budded, a soaking of water 
will cause the sap to flow. 


Fruit garden.—Those who have American 
blight or woolly aphis on their Apple-trees 
must persevere with the use of methylated 
spirit or paraffin-oil, using a small brush to 
smear it over the fluffy patches of insects. 
Dwarf trees or pyramids may be cleared in a 
couple of seasons by employing an active lad. 


Large orchard trees are more difficult to deal | 


with. This pest is spreading, and persever- 
ance is necessary in dealing with it. Winter 
spraying is useful in other ways, but will not 
get rid of American blight. Apricots are easily 
raised from seeds, and I have seen good crops 
of fruit on seedlings, and seedling trees are 
less liable to cast off their branches. The 
wonder is that so few people raise seedling 
Apricots. _There is not so much variation in 
the seedling Apricots as there is in other 
fruits, and, if carefully managed, the trees 
soon come into bearing. The stones can be 
planted any time during the autumn or early 
in spring. The best course is to put the stones 
into pots, and plant out near a wall when 
they start into growth. Do not delay potting 
Strawberries for forcing, and plant the sur- 
plus in the beds. These will produce very 
fine fruits next season. Autumn Raspberries 
should have supports, if necessary, to keep 
them off the ground. Cut out all old wood 
from summer-bearing Raspberries, and thin 
the young wood. Alpine Strawberries are 
now bearing freely. If the weather should be 
very hot and dry, an occasional soaking of 
water will be useful. 


Vegetable garden.—Just a reminder that 
those who have not sown enough Spinach, 
Onions, or Turnips may sow now. They may 
follow early Potatoes. Turnip and French 
Breakfast Radish should be sown from time 
to time as required. The black Spanish 
Radish is sown now for winter use where the 
plants can be covered. Provision should be 
made now for a supply of Parsley. Strong 
roots may be lifted, all the oldest leaves cut 
off, the roots shortened, and then planted 
near a south wall or in some position where 
covers can be used in bad weather. Usually 
there is a time of scarcity after Christmas, 
and a bed planted in this way now will stop a 
gap. Chervil should be sown now in a box or 
boxes for use in winter. There is an advantage, 
when blanching Celery, in starting the work 
with paper, as this permits of water being 
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given. The blanching can be finished off 
with earth in the usual way later. Lettuces 
and Endive should be sown in rotation, and 
the seed-beds thinned, the thinnings being 
planted on Celery-ridges or elsewhere. Mate- 
rials for making Mushroom-beds should be 
collected, and successional beds made up as 
required. There is usually plenty of Mush- 
rooms on the outdoor beds now. 

Conservatory.—The heat wave seems to 
have passed, and, as the nights are getting 
longer and cooler, where the climbers have 
been permitted to grow freely for the sake of 
the shade, some reduction may be made now 
or shortly. Tropxolum Fire Ball, a useful 
winter-flowering variety, should be trained up 
into the light near the glass, and encouraged 
to develop and festoon about. It does best 
planted out in the border for this purpose. 
Luculia gratissima, a charming winter-flower- 
ing shrub, should be planted in an open posi- 
tion in the border to form a wide-spreading 
bush, or, if planted near the wall, it will 
cover a large space, and form an attractive 
feature in winter. It usually comes into 
flower early in December, and will last some 
time. The bed should be well drained, as it 
requires a good deal of moisture when well 
established. If permitted to get dry at this 
season, the trusses of flowers will be small. 
If checked by drought, thrips will be trouble- 
some, and no quarter should be given to these, 
or the plants will be ruined. A good group, 
arranged thinly, of the Chimney Campanula 
(Campanula pyramidalis) will be a special 
feature. Both white and blue-fiowered varie- 
ties may be obtained, often from the same 
packet of seed. Well-grown plants of Coleuses 
will be useful for a time to give colour. These 
are not so popular as they were, but are easily 
propagated and grown, but must be kept 
warm in winter. Coleus thyrsoideus is grown 
more for its flowers, which are produced in 
rather long spikes, blue in colour in winter, 
and for that reason very useful both for 
cutting and otherwise. Single and semi- 
double-flowered Camellias are useful for cut- 
ting, and, if planted out in the border, will 
develop into large bushes. They must have 
plenty of water, with some stimulant in at, 
during the formation of the fower-buds. Win- 
ter-flowering Carnations which are still out- 
side should not be exposed to heavy rains, but 
all the air possible should be given, and all 
flowering shoots stopped for the present if a 
good winter bloom is required. A good stock 
of the Japanese Grasses (EKulalias) will be 
useful in winter to mix with flowering plants, 
and supply sprays for cutting for large vases. 
Asparagus Sprengeri is one of the most use- 
ful cutting plants we have, and is easily raised 
from seed, and one old plant left for seed will 
raise all the plants required in a large estab- 
lishment. The same course may be adopted 
with Asparagus plumosus. Retarded Lilies 
of the longiflorum type are cheap now, and 
soon come into flower. The usual stock of 
Iilum Harrisi and other Lilies for forcing 
should be ordered, as the Japanese bulbs will 
be in shortly. Early-flowering bulbs, such as 
Freesias, Roman Hyacinths, and early Nar- 
cissi should be potted. 

Stove.—Caladiums have for the most part 
finished growth, so some reduction in the 
water supply will shortly be necessary. As 
Gloxinias go out of flower, they also may have 
a reduced supply. ‘This refers only to those 
started first. Others are still flowering freely. 
I have had Gloxinias in flower in February, 
and they are more useful then than later. 
Of course, this means they went to rest early, 
and were kept quite cool during the resting 
period, so that the rest might be as perfect 
as possible, and after such a rest they break 
very strongly, and are soon in flower. If this 
house requires to be painted inside, this is the 
best time to do the work, as the plants may 
be cleared out now without injury, and if the 
climbers are taken down, pruned, and _ re- 
trained, there will be a chance to get rid of 
the mealy-bug if there is any in the house. 
Young stuff likely to become pot-bound 
should be shifted into larger pots now, but do 
not over-pot. A small shift will be best. 
Palms may be carried over the winter, unless 
much root-bound, by using liquid‘manure. 

Ferns under glass.—All plants in what are 
termed sixties should be shifted. into 5-inch 
pots, and kept close and shaded for ‘a time. 
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Do not give too much water to recently- 
potted plants, but keep a moist atmosphere 
by flooding the floors and damping walls and 
stages with the syringe. At this season the 
roots, being active, will soon enter the new 
soil, and then more water will be required. 
This refers more especially to the usual run 
of Ferns required for the rooms. Specimen 
Ferns that were repotted in spring will 
scarcely require more pot-room now. Where 
a constant stream of young plants is coming 
on, the old, exhausted plants can be got rid 
of. The custom is now to use more loam for 
Terns than was formerly the case, and for 
decorative work smaller pots can be used. If 
the loam is good, half the bulk of compost 
may be loam and the remainder a mixture of 
old cow-manure, leaf-mould, peat, and sand. 
Seedling Ferns in boxes may be potted off 
singly into small pots, as small plants are 
useful for decoration. 


The heating apparatuses.—It is impor- 
tant that all flues should be thoroughly 
cleaned out before fires-are started, and then 
with a brush out once a week we may get 
most of the heat out of the fuel and utilise it. 
I shall never put in any more Rochford 
boilers ;. they waste tco much fuel. They 
are comparatively cheap in the first instance, 
and are not costly to fix and keep in order, 
but they burn too much fuel. We were put- 
ting up a block of small forcing-houses last 
spring, and decided to put in a Mona 
boiler and up to 500 feet of 4-inch pipe. This 
is a very economical boiler so far as consump- 
tion of fuel goes, and very little time is taken 
up with stoking. Our trial up to the present 
has been satisfactory, but we do not know 
anything about its durability. It requires no 
brickwork setting, but a covering of asbestos 
is an advantage in economising the heat. At 
this season we always uncover our Rochford 
boiler and thoroughly clean out among the 
tubes and sweep the chimney. Of course, 
these boilers may be worked on the slow- 
combustion principle. Get the fire started, 
and then allow only enough draught to keep 
the fire moving slowly. For this kind of 
boiler we want plenty of pipes and boiler sur- 
face, and very careful stoking, otherwise it 
becomes very expensive. If carefully stoked 
it will go for twelve hours, and the Mona still 
longer. 

Orchard-house.—When the fruits are 
gathered, the trees will do better outside, the 
pots partially plunged to keep them in an 
erect position and to reduce the need for so 
much watering. Of course, trees in pots 
must be carefully tended, even when not bear- 
ing fruits for the moment, as the future crop 
is now in the ripening buds. Any trees which 
requirerepotting should have attention during 
September. When the trees are in large- 
sized pots, they may be carried on sometimes 
by picking out as much of the old soil as pos- 
sible, and filling up with good loam and manu- 
rial matter, including bone-meal, soot, and 
old plaster. This should be rammed in 
firmly. The new roots will soon work into 
it, and it will be of great assistance to the 
next crop. 


Late vinery.—The Grapes will be colour- 
ing now, and air should be given freely night 
and day. Give the outside borders a good 
soaking of liquid-manure, and repeat it if 
necessary, as the roots must be kept moist 
till their work is finished. Afterwards, if 
the Grapes are to be kept as long as possible, 
eover the floor of the house with clean straw 
and remove all pot. plants. 

Late Melons.—If in frames, it will be an 
advantage if linings of rather freshly fer- 
mented manure can be placed round the bed, 
and warm coverings should be used at night. 
The weather lately has been hot, and Melons 
in frames, where the ventilation has been 
right, have grown fast, but they will want a 
little assistance when the lower temperature 
comes. Do not over-water, especially if the 
fruits are fully grown. EK, Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
_ September 6th.—Staking Chrysanthemums 
in borders. Have gathered Onions. All those 
long enough will be tied in bunches and hung 
up to nails driven into the rafters in an 
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open shed, and others placed thinly on 
shelves. All early Potatoes have been lifted, 
dried, and pitted or clamped, the selected 
seed tubers being kept separate. The foliage 
of Tomatoes in cool-houses has been thinned 
to let in the sunshine, but enough foliage is 
left to carry on the work. 

September *th.—Thinned young Turnips 
and Spinach. Lifted strong roots of Parsley, 
and after removing the old leaves and short- 
ening the longest roots, replanted in a posi- 
tion where a frame can be placed over the 
bed in winter, We find this bed very use- 
ful at Christmas and later. Potted and 
boxed more early-flowering bulbs, including 
Narcissi and Tulips. Tulips are grown in 
boxes, and will be covered with long litter 
till roots have been made. 

September 8th.—Shifted a lot of seedling 
Cinerarias and Primulas into 5-inch pots. 
We find Pelargoniums, Raspail, and Her- 
mione very useful for winter flowering, and a 
comparatively small pot full of roots, which 
can be placed on a shelf near the glass, is 
better than larger pots not so well furnished. 
We are still putting in cuttings of bedding 
plants of various kinds. We are preparing 
a new lawn for sowing with Grass-seeds. 
The ground will be made level and firm and 
seeds sown thickly. 

September 9th.—VFinished staking bush 
Chrysanthemums. Old cut-down plants of 
show and fancy Pelarguniums. have been 
shaken out and repotted in the same sized 
pots very firmly in good loam and a little 
old manure with bone-meal and a sprinkling 
of soot. There is a good deal of tidying up 
to do now to make the garden satisfactory. 
Sweet Peas saved for seed should be gathered 
before the pods burst. 

September 10th.—The spade has _ been 
passed round Salvias and other plants in- 
tended to be potted up. Celery is earthed 
up when dry, and the earth banked up and 
made firm to throw off heavy rains, All 
laterals which are touching the glass in late 
vineries have been removed to prevent drip. 
Some outside painting is necessary, and will 
be seen to immediately while the weather is 

ne. 

September 1/th.—Pricking out seedling 
Pansies and Violas to get strong ready for 
filling beds by-and-bye. Self-coloured 
Pansies are most popular for beds and 
borders. Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, and 
other greens have been earthed up to sup- 
port the stems. Early Apples and Pears are 
gathered to prevent falling. Heavily-laden 
Plum-trees have been thinned and the fruit 
made into jam. Figs and Peaches are ripen- 
ing on south walls. 


BOOKS. 


‘“FRENCH MARKET GARDENING.” * 


THERE has been much talk recently about 
French market gardening, and rightly so, be- 
cause it is a very important and a very perfect 
phase of gardening. English people travelling 
in France must have noticed it many times, but 
few have made any reference to it or any prac- 
tical use of it; and, therefore, it is well that 
a trained gardener should have taken the 
pains to go over and see the thing for himself, 
and give, as he has done, a very good account 
of it in a well-printed book, in which the 
whole system, so far as it has any practical 
value for us, is described. The book is well 
illustrated, but not over-illustrated, as the 
common fault is nowadays. A few cultures 
are included, which we do not think can ever 
be of any use in our country, such as that of 
the Egg-plant, which we have not warmth 
enough to do anything like well, and Melons. 
They do Melons well about Paris and a little 
lower down, about Orleans, but we do not 
think Melons have the ieast chance of being 
done well in any English gardens, owing to 
the want of heat. The account of the Lettuce 
tribes, a very important feature of French 
gardens, is very good. It is the culture of 
these which is one great source of the suc- 
cess of the Paris market gardens. 

The book is divided into three parts, Part I. 
dealing with the generai aspect of French 


gardening, with chapters on the meaning of 
intensive cultivation, its history as regards 
France, the work in a French garden, site, 
soil and its treatment, water supply, 
manures, hot-beds, cost and maintenance, 
marketing, a word to amateur gardeners, im- 
plements, etc., watering, seed-sowing, shading, 
and ventilation, combination and rotation of 
crops, the vegetable market in Paris, exten- 
sion of the French system. Part II. is given 
up to special cultures, and Part III. supplies 
a calendar of operations for the year, the 
plan of a French garden, and a useful index. 
The book is well illustrated from cuts sup- 
plied by Messrs. Vilmorin, of Paris, and the 
author’s own diagrams. 





“ARTIFICIAL. MANURES: HOW TO 
USE THEM IN THE GARDEN, 
ORCHARD, OR ALLOTMENT.’’* 


UNDER this inclusive title, there lies before 
us a small book--or, really, a pamphlet, 
for it consists only of some 28 pages—the 
author of which is Mr. John Percival, M.A., 
now the Director of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Department of University Col- 
lege, Reading. Mr. Percival claims that if 
the book be small, its real value lies in the 
information it contains, as it is the product 
of many years’ experiment. We draw special 
attention to one observation in the preface, 
however. It is to the effect that, to main- 
tain the fertility of a garden or allotment, 
humus, or decaying vegetable matter of 
some sort must be put into the soil at longer 
or shorter intervals. That observation 
exactly emphasises what we have constantly 
taught—that is, that while properly stored 
and prepared animal manure furnishes, in 
some way or another, all essential plant 


foods, it also adds to the soil what no chemi- | 
cal manure can, and that is slowly decom- | 


posing fibre. This observation should serve 
to remind all who may be so disposed of the 
unwisdom of trusting entirely to the use of 
artificial manures, and those only. Early 
in the book we are shown the nature of the 
primary elements in soil, which plants ab- 
sorb, and which, in manure form, should be 
replaced. These are, primarily, nitrogen 
phosphates, potash, and lime. In what 
forms or substances these elements are found 
as manures, we are told, as also of those 
substances which contain at least two of these 
elements. 

How to make own mixtures is described, as, 
also, advice is given as to the making of ex- 
periments in one’s own garden, a matter of 
extreme interest, especially when under 
taken with some knowledge of the require- 
ments of crops and the manures best fitted 
to supply them. Special emphasis is laid on 
not mixing certain descriptions of manures, 
as one would counteract the other. Special 
care is advised in using these chemicals not 
to allow them to come into contact with 
leaves, as they burn, much as lawn-sand, 
so called, burns up the foliage of broad- 
leaved weeds on lawns. 

Sections of the book are devoted to de- 
scriptions of nitrogenous manures, how they 
should be applied, and the crops they are 
most suited for, also of phosphatic manures, 
with a list of their forms or varieties, also 
descriptions of their origin ‘and character ; 
then, of potash manures, and, last, of lime, 
its effect on soils, its application and many 
general uses. The author devotes several 
pages to prominent vegetables, and gives, in 
every case, both with lime and without lime, 
the proportions of artificial manures suited 
for each. These tables also show the quan- 
tities needed for each crop on both stiff and 
light soils. Then, a few pages are devoted 
to similar manurings for fruit-trees and 
bushes, also on both forms of soil, and those 
engaged in fruit culture in ever so small a 
Way, especially where growth is weak or 
stunted, will do well to test the merits of 
these respective manures and quantities on 
the fruits they have, as recommended in the 
book. For flowers manures are advised, in 
respective quantities, for annuals, perennials, 
bulbous plants, and pot plants. With peren- 
nials, such woody subjects as _ Roses, 





* French Market Gardening,’ including practical details 
of ‘Intensive Cultivation,’ for English growers. By John 
Weathers. John Murray, Altemarle-street, W. 





* “ Artificial Manures: How to Use Them in the Garden, 
Orchard, or Allotment.” By John Percival, M.A. The 
author, Northcourt-ayenue, Reading, 
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Chrysanthemums, Carnations, and others 
are included. It is hoped the high price of 
this little book will not handicap its sale 
and circulation. Av. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Boundary question (C. 8. P.).—I fail to 
see, from the information you give, what pos- 
sible claim you can establish to be permitted 
to do what you talk of doing. You bought 
the land subject to existing rights, of course? 
Amongst those rights was undoubtedly a right 
vested in the adjoining owner to occupy the 
ditch. Now, as it seems, you want to claim 
something more than you are entitled to 
claim. You cannot do it. There is no such 
presumption as you suggest; that is one of 
those misconceptions that die very hard, but 
it is none the less a misconception, for all 
such matters as the extent of a boundary de- 
pend upon evidence of fact. You will be 
well advised to see your solicitor and let him 
examine the title-deeds and investigate all the 
circumstances before you move an inch, or 
you may find yourself landed in an injunction 
and damages.—BARRISTER. 


Shooting homing pigeon (Cymro).—There 
is no fixed amount, because the prosecution 
would be taken under the Malicious Damage 
Act, and beyond the penalty (up to £5) there 
would be the value of the bird, which the 
““sportsman’’ can be ordered to pay. The 
punishment for trapping and wilfully detain- 
ing might be hard labour—if it could be 
brought under the Larceny Acts. If, instead 
of these vague questions, you will state the 
facts, I will tell you precisely what could 
happen in law.—BARRISTER. 


AQUARIA. 





Gold fish.—We have lately made a fountain in 
our garden at Tunbridge Wells, and stocked it with 
gold fish and plants. A friend said the gold fish 
would not flourish without mud, so some sand-rock 
was thrown in, and ever since the water is thick. Is 
there any way of clearing it without emptying the 
tank, and do you think it necessary for the fish to 
have a bottom of mud? The fountain basin is con- 
crete, and is now always covered with green, and 
very unsightly.—CHARLOTTE BURTON. 

[Is the fountain really a fountain, or merely 
a tank or receptacle to hold water? If a 
fountain, the regular jet of water should, by 
the constant fresh supply (we presume that 
the surplus water constantly drains away), 
keep the water in the basin clear. The 
plants would not flourish without something 
to grow in, and it is better for the fish, too, 
that the bottom be covered. Fine sharp 
sand should be used to well cover the bottom, 
with a layer of very fine gravel upon the 
top. Both sand and gravel should be well 
washed before being placed in the basin, 
then the water would not be made thick. 
Contrive for a more generous flow of water— 
of clean quality—into the basin, and in time 
the water will be clear. As regards the green 
growth upon the concrete, introduce fresh- 
water snails, obtainable, probably, from where 
you procured the gold-fish, and they will 
clean off such growth. The larger the basin 
the greater the number of snails that should 
be introduced, but try half-a-dozen to begin 
with if the basin is a small one, and increase 
until the desired effect is obtained.—J. T. 
BIRD. | 


POULTRY. 


Fowl with large crop.—Some days ago I pur 
chased some fowls, and the next day I noticed that 
one of them had a very large crop, which, when I 
felt it, was very hard. I was advised to kill the 
hen, and having done so, cut it open and found that 
the crop consisted of a large ball of fat. There was 
no food inside at all, though the hen had been eating 
a little. The crop was enormously enlarged. Can 
you tell me what the disease was? I have only just 
started keeping fowls, so do not know very much 
about them.—K. 0O., Aldershot. 

[So far as I can gather from your letter, 
your birds are suffering from what is com- 
monly termed pendulous crops. This com- 
plaint is generally due to indigestion, brought 
about by wrong methods of feeding or over- 
feeding. Sometimes it is merely caused 
through general ill-health. 
dose of charcoal, and feed sparingly for a 
week or two on low-quality foods,—E. T. B.] 


Give the birds a. 


- ee 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING /ree of charge if correspondents follow these 
cules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror @f GARDENING, 17, Murnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusuisurr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, ard not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time tin advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue inuinediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, ete.—Fair examples 
of each subsect—not more than Jour in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and sruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
ig sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Eccremocarpus scaber (Wm. Gibson).—This is 
the name of the beautiful old climbing plant speci- 
mens of which you send. It is a delightful plant 
for adorning walls, trellises, and pillars, and for 
associating with the Canary-creeper, Clematises, and 
other climbing plants. The orange-red flowers are 
beautiful and borne in great profusion. If the roots 
are protected through the winter, the plant will 
suffer no harm, and will annually increase in size. 
It can be freely increased by seeds, which are plenti- 
fully produced. 


Nephrolepis exaltata (High Wych).—It is more 
than likely that the trouble you speak of-is due to 
overdryness. This Fern is a vigorous grower, making 
large quantities of root-fibres, and anything ap- 
proaching root dryness would be detrimental to its 
well being and result in the fronds suffering in the 
way yours have done. Are you quite sure that there 
are no insects, such as scale, on the plant? If so, 
then you should cut out and burn the worst fronds. 
If the plant is very bare and rough-looking, . the 
worst fronds may be cut out. In the growing season 
see that the plant does not suffer from lack of 
moisture, and in the winter do not keep it too wet. 
A temperature rather higher than that of an 
ordinary greenhouse-esay, 55 degs.—is best for this 
plant. 


Iris border (A. P. D., Kemsing).—Planted entirely 
with Irises, species and varieties, the border might 
be rade one of exceptional interest. Confined, how- 
ever, to the colour shades you name, the display 
would resolve itself very largely into one of three 
or four weeks, and not, as you desire, for the greater 
part of the year. The Iris season may be said to 
begin any time during winter or the earliest months 
of the year and. continue to the middle of July, 
after which time Irises are rare in flower. The 
greater display of the flowers is seen in May, June, 
and July, when the majority of the so-called Flag 
Irises and their near allies, together with I. levigata 
and‘ the two sections of bulbous Irises, known as 
I. Xiphium and I. Xiphioides, are in bloom. The 
border, being. of good size, would require a large 
number of plants, unless you confined the selection 
to the Flag Irises in the white, mauve, and dark 
blue, when a lesser number of plants would suffice. 
You could, of course, plant such as these and inter- 
sperse the clumps or groups—these latter would be 
best—with others of the bulbous section and with 
groups of the taller sorts at intervals behind. For 
the majority the soil of the border would do quite 
well with trenching and manuring, but would require 
some special treatment for Iris levigata. As it is 
not advisable to plant for a month yet, you might 
give us a rough idea of the amount you would like 
to expend, and we will make a selection for you. 


Preparing a border for rock plants (A. 
Wood-Hillj.—Your proposal to raise the border at 
back will do quite well, if in dojng so you do not 
unduly rob the front portion of its soil. The suc- 
cessful cultivation of many alpines and rock plants 
largely depends upon a fair body of soil into which 
the roots of the plants can freely penetrate. If 
this point is kept in view throughout, and the 
pockets so arranged that the rainfall has access to 
the roots of the plants, there need be but little 
fear of failure from these points of view. What 
plants might be useful for your purpose will depend 
upon the size and extent of the erection, as well as 
your own desires, and these you have not told us. 
The old mortar will be of much service where 
alpine Pinks, Androsaces, Cob-web House Leeks, and 
hardy succulents generally are grown, and it is by 
no means yalueless for the majority of rock plants. 
It is less needful, however, in your light and sandy 
soil, and would be of greater value where heavy 
soils obtain. Loam, leaf-mould,° and manure, the 
two last always well decayed, are possessed each of 
their own value, and, used in conjunction with each 
other, afford the majority of plants all the support 
they require. Loam, naturally, is the staple food 
of plants, and should, therefore, be used in the 
larger proportion, the others being employed in the 
proportion of one-fourth, and preferably when finely 
sifted, so that the particles are equally distributed. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


_ Honeysuckles, pruning (Gardenhurst).—Spring 
is the best time to prune, then simply cutting out 
the surplus wood and leaving as many as possible of 
the short, spur-liké growths of the previous summer. 
Honeysuckles need very little pruning, and often do 
better if left untouched by the knife. 


FRUIT. 


Keeping Walnuts (Middlethorpe).—There is no 
difficulty whatever in separating the outer green 
busk of the Walnut from the shell, provided the 
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nuts are allowed to fall from the tree or gathered 
when it is found that the green coat parts readily 
from the shell. Lay the nuts out on a floor to dry, 
and after being separated from the coats put a peck 
at a time into a sack’ held by two persons, who, by 
the upward and downward motion of their. arms 
should allow the nuts to run backward and forward 
in the bag. Then put them into large jars with a 
little dry salt amongst the layers to keep off mildew. 
A cool, dry place is the best to keep them in. 


Plum-tree, aphis on (Gardenhurst).—Judging 
from the piece of branch you send us, your Plum- 
tree has had a very severe attack of aphides. Rake 
up all the leaves when they fall and burn them, and 
when the tree is quite bare of foliage syringe it with 
the caustic alkali solution we have so often recom- 


trees. Next spring, when you see any traces of the 
pest, syringe the tree with Quassia extract and soft 
soap or paraffin emulsion. 
overgrown, in which case some thinning will do good. 
Or it may be that the tree requires root-pruning to 
bring it into a fruiting condition. You should ask 
some practical man in the neighbourhood to look at 
the tree and advise you what had best be done. 


Grapes not colouring (H. Hall Major).—With- 
out seeing your Grapes it is somewhat difficult to 
assign any reason for the failure of some of the 
berries in a bunch to colour. This failure may be, 
and in most cases is due to overcropping, or, again, 
it may be that the berries which do not colour pro- 
perly are what is known as ‘‘shanked.’’ No Vine, 
however well treated, can produce and finish Grapes 
of good quality unless all its food constituents are 
well supplied. Unless the Vine has sufficient energy 
to perfect them cr is in the least overcropped, good 
Grapes, well coloured and finished, must not be 
expected. If you will send us a small bunch we will 
then be better able to help you. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Softening hard water (7. B. E.).—Common 
washing soda used at the rate of 3 lb. to thirty-six 
gallons of water, previously dissolving the soda in 
hot water, softens it if it is allowed to stand twenty- 
four hours, and also acts as a stimulant to the 
plants. Where a large quantity is required, as in 
your case, anticalcaire, commonly called milk of 
lime, gives the least’ trouble in preparation. One 
pound will be sufficient for 250 gallons of water. All 
that is necessary is to dissolve the powder in the 
bulk of water by stirring it well, when the chalk 
will be precipitated to the bottom of the tank and 
the water rendered soft. Even if lime in excess be 
added to chalk-water, the water becomes turbid, and 
the carbonate of lime formerly used in solution is 
precipitated, rendering the whole soft. In this way 
ordinary quick-lime is valuable as a softening agent. 
Water that is hard is all the better if exposed to 
the air as much as possible. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





Golf Juan, near Nice, France, for one of his cata- 
logues.——G@. C. Rose.—Did you cut off the long 
tap-root to which you refer? This ought to have 
been done to encourage the formation of fibrous 
roots. We should advise you to lift the plant in 
October, cut off the tap-root and replant.——E. A.— 
“The Art of Grafting and Budding,’ Baltet, from 
this office.——¥. Y. Z.—Seeing you are renewing the 
soil, this will be sufficient, and we have no doubt 
that the Tulips will succeed in the fresh root-run.—— 
Amateur.—Your seedling Carnations, judging from 
the specimens you send, are damping, caused, 
evidently by being too thick in the box and kept too 
close. In your district you will have to plant the 
Green Gage on a warm wall, and even then we 
doubt whether you will succeed. October is the best 
month to plant.——E. B. Y.—We should prefer two- 
year-old trees, unless you can be sure that the 
three-year-old trees have been once transplanted.—— 
Mato.—Your Tomatoes have been scalded. See reply 
to ‘‘ Anon,’”’ in our issue of August 21st, page 480, 
third colurnn.——Bird.—Thanks for information, but 
we still incline to the belief that in your case the 


A. E. Humphreys Owen.—Write to M. Nabonnand, | 


mended in these pages as a winter dressing for fruit- | 


The tree seems to be | 


|——W. H. 





trouble was due to an overdose of manure.——A. T. | Danish Lily of the Valley. 


Gatehouse.—It is impossible to name Peas from the 
pods only. One must see the plants growing to be 
able to name with any certainty.——A. E. Maude. 
—The only conclusion we can come to is that rats 
or field-mice are the culprits, in which case the best 
remedy is trapping them. ‘Tarring the stems will 
kill the plants.—-—A. G.—Yes, the fruit-trees you 
mention will do well in the position you mention. 
You say nothing as to the height of the fence you 
refer to.-—G@. H. §.—The Gooseberry caterpillar is, 
no doubt, the cause of the trouble. See reply to Mrs. 
Radclyffe, in our issue of August 28th, page 494,—— 
B. B.—ULavender is not at all suited as a clipped 
edging, and if you cut down as you suggest you 
entirely rob the plant of its value, which lies in the 
flowers. Lavender makes a good hedging plant, but 
is quite out of place as an edging.——Jno. H. Ham- 
mett.—The best way is to follow carefully the in- 
structions the vendors supply.——S. C. M.—Lavender- 
flowers are, as a rule, cut in. August when at their 
best.——Autumn.—The Eucalyptus is said to keep 
flies out_of rooms. We have this year tried Musk in 
the window-boxes and find this answers the purpose. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—E. Forlong.—Arctotis calen- 
dulacea (syn. Venidium calendulaceum).——Thomas 
Clarke.——Libertia formosa; 2, Browallia elata.—— 
Alice C. Tidswell.—Roses: 1, Old crimson China; 2, 
Belle Vischysoise.——Fern.—1, Aconitum Anthora; 2, 
Purple Loosestrife(Lythrum Salicaria); 3, Please send 
in flower; 4, Sedum Telephium.——Paul Langer.— 
Silphium perfoliatum.——Arbor.—The Bladder Senna 
(Colutea’ arborescens).——E. M. Lazenby.—Begonia 
manicata, probably; must see flowers to be quite 
sure.——W. H. Skinner.—The Caper Spurge (Eu- 
phorbia Lathyris).——405.—The white Beam (Pyrus 
Aria).——Gardenhurst.—We cannot undertake to 
name Phloxes or any florist flowers, as, to be able to 
do so correctly, one must be able to compare them 


with the plants in a large collection.——B. .M.— 
Eccremocarpus scaber.——China.—Very poor flowers 
of Chrysanthemum maximum.——F. R. J.—1, Swain- 


sonia galegifolia; 2, Ophiopogon Jaburan variega- 
tum; 8, Nephrolepis exaltata; 4, Adiantum concin- 
num latum.——A. FE. Maude.—It is the Juneberry of 
North America (Amelanchier canadensis).—-—G. F. 
Harry.—1, Veronica speciosa; 2, The Masterwort 
(Astrantia majer); 8, Pittosporum undulatum; 4, 
Helxine Solieroli.-—K. M. H.—Linum sp.; must see 
in flower.——Lady Walsh.—We cannot undertake to 
name florist flowers.——Black-eyed Sue.—1, Vac- 
cinium sp.; should like to see fresh specimen with 
flowers and fruit; 2, Gentiana Andrewsi; 8, Veronica 
cupressoides; 4, The Cornish Heath (Erica vagans). 
Ward.—Pyrethrum Parthenium fi.-p].—— 
Wm. Gibson.—Eccremocarpus scaber.——Penprick.— 
You send simply an immature fruit. - Either send 


| one when Tipe or cut off a shoot with a fruit and 
| leaves and forward for identification.——A. B. C.— 
| 1, Lysimachia clethroides; 2, The Chinese Juniper 
| (Juniperus .sinensis);.3 and 4, Next week.——Una.— 


1, Olearia Haasti; 2, Syringa japonica.——Autumn.— 
Hypericum sp.; please send in flower. 


Names of fruit.—Efford.—The Wineberry (Rubus 
pheenicolasius); 2, Apple Early Julien; see note-in 
answer to your query.——F. Bateson.—Judging from 
the immature fruits you send, your Apple is, we 
think, Keswick Codlin. ; 





Catalogues received. — McHattie and Co., 
Chester.—Bulbs for 1909.——Howden and Co.,° Inver- 
ness.—List of Bulbs and Roots for Spring: Flowering. 
— —Frank Dicks and Co., 68, Deansgate, Manchester. 
—Bulb List for 1909.—_—H. N.-Ellison, 5 and 7, Bull- 
street, West Bromwich.—List of Bulbs.——R. H. 
Bath, Ltd., Wisbech.—Catalogue of Choice Bulbs, 
etc., 1909.-—MM. Vilmorin et Cie., Paris.—List of 
Bulbs and Strawberries.—Toogood and Sons, South- 
ampton.—List of Bulbs.——Sir J. W. Mackey, Ltd., 
23, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin.—Bulbs for. Garden 
and Greenhouse.——Frank Dicks and Co., 68, Deans- 
gate, Manchester.—List of Bulbs, etc.——H. Jahnar 
Hartmann and Co., Longangsstrede, 20, Copen- 
hagen.—Offer of Carnation Comtesse Knuth and 
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FRUIT. 


APRICOT CULTURE. 


A GARDENING friend who paid me a visit 
quite recently remarked, when looking at the 
crop on some Apricot-trees, that he had not 
seen such fine fruit for a very long time. Had 
he seen these self-same trees and their pro- 
duce four years ago, I am afraid his remarks 
would not have been of such a complimentary 
nature, as at that time it was difficult to 
obtain a good average-sized fruit, while the 
health of the trees was in anything but a 
satisfactory condition. 

The very marked change has, as may be 
inferred, been brought about by the process 
of root-lifting. This was resolved upon after 
an investigation of the border and _ root- 
system, as it was found that the former had 
never been properly prepared, while the roots 
had found their way into the cold clayey sub- 
soil. The lifting took place in October, while 
the trees were yet in full leaf, the new com- 
post was got in as expeditiously as possible, 
and the roots laid out in it almost level, and 
as near to the surface as was compatible with 
safety. The compost consisted for the most 
part of fibrous loam, witi a liberal admixture 
of calcareous matter. When it was com- 
pleted, a thorough soaking of water was 
given, which settled the soil about the roots, 
and served to complete the solidifying of the 
whole mass, which had been partially accom- 
plished by treading. New rootlets were soon 
emitted, and by the end of the following sea- 
son the trees had become re-established. 
Since then they produce an abundant foliage, 
which is bold-looking and dark-green in 
colour. They make short-jointed wood, which 
ripens well, and is always well studded with 
sound and plump flower-buds ; consequently, 
when spring-time arrives, the flowers are of 
a robust character, and, weather permitting, 
set freely. The roots always receive an abun- 
dance of water, for without it fine, juicy fruits 
may be looked for in vain, as the demands of 
the Apricot in this particular equal, if they do 
not surpass, those of the Peach. Other cul- 
tural matters are such as is ordinarily ac- 
corded this fruit-tree in the way of pinching 
back spur and surplus growths to form fruit- 
buds, and in laying in as many young shoots 
as room can be found for, both to fill up 
vacancies and to extend the trees. The 
fruits, it may be added, generally ripen regu- 
larly throughout as a result of their not being 
exposed to full sunshine by drawing the 
leaves on one side, or cutting them off, as is 
advocated by some, which is imperative with 
regard to the Peach. 

The above details are given for the benefit 
of anyone who may have Apricot-trees in 
an unsatisfactory condition, so that they may 
know what steps to take to place matters on 
& more satisfactory basis. It is, of course, 
too early to lift, but not so for getting the 
necessary materials together for making the 
new compost, in the shape of good fibrous 
loam, of a calcareous nature where possible, 
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and old hime-rubbish, of which ingredients 
the bulk should consist. Other additions, in 
small quantities, may be wood-ashes or burnt 
soil, and road-sidings or sweepings. Some of 
the staple may also be used again if not too 
full of humus, or if a sufficiency of loam is 
unobtainable. Half-inch bones and_bone- 
dust should be added at the rate of 1 cwt. of 
each to every cartload of new loam. As so 
much water is required, good drainage is 
necessary, and in all cases where the subsoil 
is inclined to be wet, a base of concrete had 
best be laid at a depth of 3 feet from the sur- 
face, and a drain at the outer edge provided 
to carry off water. linkers, brickbats, and 
coarse gravel make good drainage, and this 
should be 9 inches deep and in two grades, 
the finest naturally to be placed on top. This 
must be covered with whole turves or sods, 
Grass side downwards. 

The work of lifting is best performed with 
five-tined steel forks. With these, after a 
good trench has been opened out, some 8 feet 
or 9 feet distant from the tree-stem, the soil 
can be worked away from among the roots 
with despatch and without doing any, or 
doing but little, damage. As fast as the 
roots are liberated, fasten them back on the 
ball and cover with damp Moss or mats. 
Also put mats in front of the trees to pre- 
vent the leayes from flagging should the sun 
be shining, and give them an _ occasional 
syringing. A ball of soil about a yard square 
may be left intact round the stem, but the 
precaution of tunnelling under it must be 
taken, in case there may be any tap-roois. 
The ball can be supported on piers of loose 
bricks to enable drainage material or concrete 
to be laid beneath it. These preliminaries 
settled, it does not take long to get in the 
compost if it is prepare’? beforehand, and the 
roots can then be laid out with but littl: 
delay. If the base has to be concreted, a 
whole day should be allowed for it to dry in 
before the drainage is put on top. This 
means the loss of a day, but the roots will 
take no harm if they are kept well damped 
and the trees shaded and syringed. When 
everything is completed, and the horder sur- 
face levelled, mulch with some _ strawy 
manure, which will consume moisture and 
prevent the escape of the latent warmth con- 
tained in the compost. A. W. 





FRUIT-TREE PLANTING. 


I HAVE taken your valuable paper many years, and 
having rather a large garden, can you kindly inform 
me how to plaut a few fruit-trees? It is situated in 
Midland Counties, open to north and east winds, 
sheltered by westernly hills, soil fairly good on top, 
on bed of blue clay, but cannot call it wet land. 
This land is excellent for Wheat, Oats, Beans, Clover, 
Grass. I should like dessert Apples and good keeping 
kitchen Apples; also two good Pears, not early—one 
October, one November. Can I grow Cherries on this 
ground? Can I grow Red and Black Currants? Will 
poonenemtien and Raspberries do on this soil?—MOVE 
N. 


[Twelve good dessert Apples are :—Beauty 
of Bath, Lady. Sudeley, James Grieve, King 
of Pippins, Mother, Ribston, Cox’s Orange, 
Adam’s Pearmain, Scarlet Nonpareil, 
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Cockles, King’s Acre Pippin, Allen’s Ever- 
lasting. This would furnish you with a suc- 
cessional supply from August to May. The 
same number of kitchen varieties to give you 
a supply from August to May are as under. 
The majority of these are splendid late 
keepers :—Lord Grosvenor, Stirling Castle, 
Warner’s King, Beauty of Kent, Bismarck, 
Royal Late Cooking, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Newton Wonder, New Northern Greening, 
Alfriston, Rambour Papilon, Bramley’s Boa: 
ling. A good October Pear. would be Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, or Pitmaston Duchess, and 
for November Marie Louise or Doyenné du 
Comice. 

The Apples should be on the Paradise stock 
and the Pears on the Quince stock, and the 
best form of tree will be that known as the 
“bush.’? In having trees of this descrip- 
tion the fruit will not be so liable to be blown 
off when they come into bearing, while an 
abundance of roots will be emitted close to 
the surface, which facilitates feeding in the 
form of mulching when the condition of the 
crop demands assistance in this direction. 

The subsoil, consisting as it does of blue 
ciay, had best be removed altogether, and 
soil similar to the top spit substituted for it. 
When you have decided where the trees are 
to be planted, mark the position for each 
with a stake, and then open out holes 6 feet 
in diameter and 8 feet in depth. Place the 
top soil on one side, and wheel the clay away. 
In the bottom of the holes, after breaking 
up the clay with a fork, place 6 inches of 
drainage, consisting of such material as brick- 
bats, stones, or clinkers, and cover with Oat- 
straw if you cannot afford whole turves or 
sods for the purpose. This will leave a depth 
of 2 feet 3 inches for compost to plant the 
trees in. The deficiency of soil can be made 
good in each instance with road-sweepings 
and trimmings, burnt clay, and the residue re- 
maining after burning the accumulation of 
rubbish wheeled out from the garden time 
after time, and some old lime-rubbish may 
also be employed with advantage. The crude 
clay may also be burnt, and afterwards mixed 
with the top soil should a difficulty in obtain- 
ing a sufficiency of soil be likely to arise. 
In any case, do not make use of manure of 
any description, as the soil, being good 
enough to grow the cereals named, will be 
quite rich enough for the trees until they 
come into bearing, when stimulants can be 
afforded in the manner already indicated. 
Place a good, stout stake for the support of 
cach tree when planted, and mulch the sur- 
face with slightly decayed manure. If you 
prepare the holes as advised, and use plenty 
of calcareous matter, you could grow Cher- 
ries, particularly the Morello, as bush-trees. 

Red and Black Currants, Gooseberries, and 
Raspberries would also succeed, but in this 
case the plots should be trenched two spits 
deep, and an abundance of well-rotted manure 
incorporated with both. Keep the clay in 
the bottem after breaking it up, and mix 





plenty of old lime-rubbish or some such dis- 
integrating matter with it, in addition to the 
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manure. This will prevent the clay from 
becoming compacted again; it will also allow 
surface water to pass through quickly, while 
the roots will freely penetrate it, and avail 
themselves of the manure placed therein. ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

we pe and Pear-scab.—I send herewith some 
Apples and Pears, and should be exceedingly obliged 
if you would inform me what treatment 1 had better 
adopt with the trees to prevent a recurrence of 
these blotches on the fruit? They are in my garden, 
on a chalk hillside. in a very dry. windy position, 
and with soil only about 18 inches deep. The trees 
look fairly healthy, and grow well. Shrubs and 
vegetables in the garden do very well. The garden 
is close to the sea.—D. R. R. 

[Both the Apples and Pears are affected 
with scab. This is a fungoid disease, that of 
the Apple being kncwn as Fusicladium den- 
driticum, while that of the Pear is Fusi- 
cladium pirinum. The antidote is to spray 
at the present time with Bordeaux mixture 
two or three times at seven-day intervals. 
Winter treatment should consist of spraying 
the trees directly they are pruned and the 
ground freed of rubbish beneath them, with 
the caustic wash we so often recommend, and 
with a solution of sulphate of iron (obtained 
by dissolving 1 lb. of the latter in one gallon 
of water) just before the buds begin to grow 
or break. Then spray with Bordeaux mix- 
ture as soon as the trees have blossomed and 
set, and as often afterwards as necessary. 
Refer to replies to other correspondents 
regarding this and othr similar diseases in 
some recent issues of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED. As you have a shallow, chalky soil 
to deal with, all fruit-laden trees should be 
well mulched every year with partially- 
decayed manure, and, if the weather is very 
dry, watered freely.] 


Gooseberry Whitesmith.—After all that 
has been written about Gooseberries, is there 
any more prolific or richer-flavoured variety 
than Whitesmith? This old Gooseberry may 
still be found in many gardens where noyvel- 
ties are not allowed to oust old tried friends. 
I know of few fruits in the hardy fruit way 
more delicious than a dish of full-sized, well- 
ripened Whitesmith Gooseberry. It will grow 
and bear abundantly in any soil in which the 
Gooseberry is at home, and small trees 
speedily grow into large spreading bushes. 
Its habit of growth is most convenient, as, 
being somewhat upright, the fruits are more 
easily picked than from such as Warrington 
and some other sorts. Whitesmith is not 
usually quoted in the list of market Goose- 
berries, Why is this? Were I planting trees 
for profit I should certainly include White- 
smith, and for private use, were I confined 
to two yarieties, my choice would be White- 
smith and Warrington.—J. 


Crapes for amateurs.—The best Grapes 
for amateurs are doubtless Black Hamburgh 
and Alicante, with Foster’s Seedling, if a 
white Grape is wanted. Assuming that the 
Muscat is the best-flavoured Grape in exist- 
ence, the Black Hamburgh comes next. The 
Muscat requires some skill, as well as a com- 
mand of heat, to do it well; but the Black 
Hamburgh, in a good border under sensible 
management, generally does well. Some 
years ago, when the large, thick-skinned 
Grapes were taken up by market men and 
others, the Hamburgh was neglected; but 
those who want flavour in their fruit will stick 
to the Hamburgh and Muscat. Alicante is a 
very easily-grown Grape, but thinning the 
berries is very tedicus work, and, if not well 
thinned, the berries will be small. Foster’s 
Seedling is an easy Grape to grow, and is a 
good companion to the Hamburgh. Buck- 
land’s Sweetwater, when well done, is fine in 
both bunch and berry, and is very refreshing, 
though I have heard it compared to merely 
sugared water. Jlowever that may be, 
it is a good and refreshing Grape for 
invalids and delicate persons. The growth 
is. strong, and, without fire-heat, it is 
sometimes difficult to get the wood well 
ripened, and then, if cut as hard back 
as Hamburghs or Muscats, there is a scarcity 
of good bunches, therefore, in pruning, we 
have to cut to good, plump eyes, and this 
leaves long, ugly spurs. Worked on the 
short-rod system, it is a heavy cropper, and 
produces fine bunches, which set well. 








VEGETABLES. 
PARSLEY FOR WINTER USE. 


IN some gardens -Parsley always winters 
badly outdoors, no matter how much care 


may be bestowed’ upon it in the shape of | 


affording protection with mats or tanned can- 
vas covers laid on a rough framework, or 
long rods arched over the beds, and having 
both ends inserted in the soil. In such cases 
the precaution should be taken to fill a frame 
or cold pit at the present time with plants 
raised from a sowing made in the early part 
of July. If nice, rich, friable compost is em- 
ployed as a rooting medium, the plants 
quickly become well rooted, and are soon 
established. Once the plants begin to re- 
cover from being transplanted, the lights 
should be drawn off, and the plants should 
be encouraged to make as hardy a growth as 
possible. ‘The lights need only be used in the 
event of sharp frost occurring, or when the 
weather is very wet or snow-storms are ex- 
pected. In the last two contingencies the 
plants may receive the requisite amount of 
air by tilting the lights at the back. Care 
must, of necessity, be taken to see that the 
plants receive all the root-moisture they re- 
quire, but at the same time the over-watering 
must be guarded against, otherwise rotting 
and cankering at the collar will result. 
Grown on these lines, a frame filled with 
plants standing 6 inches apart now will fur- 
nish a quantity of pickings all through the 
winter, or whenever the weather is too severe 
to allow of the outdoor plants being inter- 
fered with. When the time arrives for the 
frame or pit to be required for something of 
a more urgent nature, the Parsley plants may 
be lifted and planted outdoors in a sheltered 
situation should those which have wintered 
outdoors be in such a condition as to render it 
unwise to destroy them altogether. When 
the demand is not so extensive as to require 
a pit or frame being set apart for the accom- 
modation of the plants, the case can be met 
by filling a few boxes some 6 inches or 
9 inches in depth, or a suitable number of 
large flower-pots, with some good-sized plants. 
These, being portable, they can, on the ap- 
proach of hard weather, be accommodated in 
an orchard-house, or any structure from which 
severe frost is merely excluded. Failing this, 
a cold pit matted over at night would answer. 
All this may appear very unnecessary to 
many, but as Parsley is in daily demand in so 
many establishments, and has, moreover, to 
be forthcoming, this is the simplest way out 
of the difficulty when either the nature of the 
soil or situation renders the wintering of it 
so uncertain that to place dependence on it 
doing so is a Sure means of courting trouble 
and annoyance. A. W. 


TURNIPS. 


THESE roots haye been much better than 
usual during the early part of the summer, 
the frequent showers assisting a quick growth, 
which is most essential if a Turnip is to be 
sweet and tender. In a dry season it is well- 
nigh impossible to get Turnips worthy of the 
name, no matter how much water is given the 
roots, and the fleas riddle the leaves to such 
an extent that a check is given to the plants 
from their infancy, resulting in stringy bulbs. 
Seeds sown during August and early Sep- 
tember have a much better chance of making 
rapid progress. The nights become colder 
and the atmosphere more charged with mois- 
ture, even if the days are tropical, as at the 
time of penning these notes. It is impera- 
tive that the young seedlings get a good start 
from the first. This is best achieved by well 
soaking the drills an hour or so previous to 
sowing, and as soon as through the soil Keep- 
ing them well watered and dusted with lime, 
soot, and wood-ashes alternately two or three 
times a week during dry weather, the 
soil between being frequently stirred to pro- 
mote growth. Again, see that they are moist 
at the root before singling out to 6 inches 
or 8 inches asunder, the rows standing 
12 inches or 15 inches apart. Although un- 
necessary to heavily manure the ground for a 
crop of Turnips, it is useless to attempt it on 
impoverished ground, and these roots thrive 
better in a moderately firm soil, either by 
treading in the seeds or passing a light roller 
over the drills after covering in. The earlier 





the autumn crops are sown in August the 
better. Later sown seeds mature small roots, 
which will yield good tops for gathering in 
spring, when greenstuff is often very scarce. 
Good varieties for present sowing are 
Veitch’s Red Globe, Chirk Castle, All the 
Year Round, and Green Topstone, all hardy, 
good in flavour, and keeping plump several 
weeks after storing. BICTON. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Excess of lime in garden.—Would you be so 
kind as to inform me through your valuable paper 
what to do with a garden that got too much common 
lime, as I cannot get a crop off it. It got the lime 
in February of this year.—MINER. 


[This is rather an unusual experience, and 
we should like to have further particulars be- 
fore attempting to answer. Let us know the 
circumstances—-how much lime was applied 
to a particular area, and whether, by the use 
of the term ‘‘common lime,’’ you mean ordi- 
nary Slaked lime, or what is known as gas- 
lime. If the latter, it is well understood that 
growth of vegetation is impossible for some 
time after the dressing, as it is inimical to 
plant life, but the influence is not lasting, 
and even the effects of a heavy dressing ought 
to be wearing away now, six or seven months 
after the application.] 

Club-root or finger-and-toe.—Will you kindly 
tell me the best way to get rid of club-root? I see 


many remedies advertised, but would like to know if 
it can be got rid of.—A. Q. 


—— I am sending under separate cover, a sample 
plant of Broccoli, which, as you will see, is badly 
clubbed. Nearly the whole of the plants I have put 
out—about 150, in various parts of the garden—have 
gone off in this way this year. I also enclose with 
the plant a sample of the soil in which it grew. The 
ground was manured with horse-manure Jast winter, 
and two years ago it was well dressed with gas- 
lime. Can you tell me the reason why they have all 
gone off this year, and what I had better do to avoid 
a repetition another year? I generally expect a few 
to go off in this way, but I have never had more 
than eight or nine per cent. before.—F. E. HOWARD. 


[We answer F. E. Howard first. ‘This is an 
attack of what is known as the slime-fungus 
(Plasmodiophora brassicze), the disease being 
also known by the names of anbury, club- 
root, finger-and-toe, etc. It is found to affect 
nearly all members of the family, and is in 
effect a very infectious disease. If you 
“generally expect a few to go off in this 
way,’ it is hardly necessary to seek further 
for a reason why you are so troubled this 
year—the infectious disease has spread, and 
there you are! If soil on which the disease 
has appeared jis spread on another field in 
which a plant liable to finger-and-toe is to 
be grown, the re-appearance of the disease 
may be confidently expected, and such cases 
as yours, where the trouble appears on a 
small area, and extends subsequently until 
the attack becomes serious, are common—it 
is, in fact, the rule where the first appear- 
ance is not the signal for treatment. Soil is 
carried from one part of the ground to 
another by people walking about, or, in the 
case of farms, may be by animals also, and 
implements and tools help to spread the fun- 
gus. In this way new centres of infection 
may he readily established. The best pre- 
ventive of the disease is the use of lime— 
burnt lime. You had better give a dressing 
as soon as your crop is removed. Slake the 
lime, and spread it evenly at the rate of, say, 
two tons to the acre. You do not state the 
area of your garden, but, though the crop of 
Cauliflowers may not cover a deal of ground, 
you may grow other members of the family, 
and all the land likely to be planted with 
brassicee should be treated. The gas-lime 
ought to have been useful in this matter—pos- 
sibly it has been—and, but for its use, disease 
might have been more troublesome last year ; 
but gas-lime is not as good as fresh slaked 
lime for this purpose. ‘A. O.’’ will find his 
answer in the details given above, if, as is 
to be assumed, he is referring to the club-root 
ef Turnips and kindred plants.—D. E. T.] 


Manurial value of spent Hops.—Will you 
kindly tell me the manurial value of spent Hops? 
I can get them for cost of cartage, 2s. 6d. per load. 
Farmyard manure costs 5s. per load delivered. Would 
it be economical to mix them, or to use all farmyard 
manure? Soil light cornbrash, just on the border- 
line between cornbrash and sand, but mostly the 
former.—P. : 

[We have not at hand an analysis of spent 
Hops, but the actual manurial value of spent 
Hops in the natural condition is com- 
paratively small, and we should prefer the 


farmyard manure at the higher price if it is 
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well-made manure from animals fed on cake. 
But you may fairly consider the spent Hops 
worth carting home. You do not say what 
crop you desire to use it for.] 


Black-scab in Potatoes (IV. C. W.).—The 
sample tubers sent show a very virulent 
attack of what is known as the warty disease 
or black-scab. Scientifically, the name of the 
disease is Chrysophlyctis endobiotica. You 
will be concerned to learn that this disease, 
which is far from being widespread, is re- 
garded as of such danger to the Potato crop 
that the Board of Agriculture has made it 
one of the notifiable diseases under a recent 
Act of Parliament, and it is imperative on 
you and on all in whose gardens or fields the 
disease may be found, immediately to give 
notice to the Board at Whitehall, under a 
penalty of £10 if failing to do so. You will 
thus see how necessary it is that you take 
the course advised. How the disease origi- 
nated we do not know, neither has any evi- 
dence been furnished. It is believed to have 
been first seen in Hungary. In 1900 some 
tubers showing this disease were found in the 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


ROSE COLONEL R. S. WILLIAMSON. 


THis grand Hybrid Tea might be grouped | 


with the very large Roses, its blossoms being 


considerably above the average size. It is | 
one of those varieties which, by careful dis- | 
Jules | 


budding, as in the case of Mme. 
Gravereaux, will give the grower some splen- 
did examples. Such Roses as this will well 
repay the careful removal of the side growths 
that break out all along the growth that bears 
the blossom. The vigour of the roots is then 
concentrated upon the one bloom of each 
shoot. 

Colonel Williamson in colour is  satiny- 
white, with a deep blush centre. The form 
of the flower is perfect, each bloom having a 
high pointed centre, and carried upon a stiff 


growth. The petals, being so substantial, give | 


the flower good lasting properties, which the 
exhibitor is very glad of upon a yery hot day. 





Tose Colonel R. S. Williamson, 


neighbourhood of Burton-on-Trent. How it 
become existent in certain districts just here 
and there, and very wide apart, seems incom- 
prehensible, but we can only assume that 
tubers grown in affected districts have been 
sent to remoter ones, and thus have carried 
the disease with them. Whilst strongly ad- 
vising you to communicate with the Board of 
Agriculture, at the same time both do you 
yourself and advise your neighbours to burn 
all the warty or diseased tubers and stems 
lifted. Also, when the soil is cleared, to 
dress it with a bushel of gas-lime to the rod. 
Spread it evenly over the surface, let it be 
exposed for three weeks, then dig it in. Do 
not plant Potatoes on the ground next year, 
and save no seed-tubers locally, but get en- 
tirely fresh from a distance, where there is 
no such disease. ' You will find an illustration 
of this disease, and interesting notes on this 
and other insects and pests whose appearance 
must be notified, in ‘‘Farm and Home Year- 
book’’ (1s.) for 1909. 


Will correspondents and advertisers kindly 
note that our telephone number iz 10402 Central, 
GARDENING InuusrrareD, 17, Lurnival-street, 
London, LC. ? 








It is a very welcome break in colour from the 
somewhat monotonous pink shades of most 
of our novelties. This Rose is another of 
the excellent productions of Messrs. A. Dick- 
son and Sons, and was introduced in 1907. 
Rosa. 


SUBURBAN ROSE-GROWING. 


AT one time the idea of growing Roses close 
to the centres of large towns was derided, but 
a visit to the National Rose Show will prove 
that it is possible. Although air has a deal 
to do with the successful culture of the Roee, 
I am of opinion that soil has more influence. 
New soil is often recommended, and rightly, 
but many readers find this impossible. The 
next best thing to do is to throw out the soil 
to a depth of 3 feet, taking care that the 
bottom soil is returned to the bottom again. 
Some advise this being exchanged for the top 
soil, but I have seen grievous failures caused 
by so doing, although, when the top soil is 
dusty, like an ash-heap, then by all means 
put the top soil into the bottom as the land is 
trenched. Good farmyard-manure must, if 
possible, be added, as much to keep the soil 
in a healthy state as to nourish the Roses, It 


is not pleasant to deal with, but one must not 
be too particular if one would grow good 
Roses. A good substitute can be obtained in 
Wakeley’s Hop manure, and spent Hops in 
themselves are excellent to add to heavy land. 
| Do not be afraid to manure liberally. Roses 
are very fond of it, and if put deep down, the 
roots run after it, and at the same time they 
are out of the reach of drying weather. 
Crushed bones are very helpful, and should 
be mixed with the scil when trenching at the 
rate of 3 lb. or 4 lb. to a barrow-load of soil. 
A word of caution for suburban growers is 
this: Do not think that, by making a hole 
here and there only the depth of the spade, 
and planting a Rose therein, you are 
|going to achieve success. Better far not 
plant at all. Try, if possible, to have all the 
soil deeply dug. _ Of course, in planting stan- 
dards around a lawn this is not possible, but 
you can at least dig out the soil 2 feet deep 
| and as much in width, replacing with the best 
| available or the original soil well manured. 
Do not attempt to grow a lot of things among 
'the Roses. Better keep them free of other 
growth, so that proper hoeing and 
manuring can take place. Plant 
early—that is, in October, if possible 
—but do not plant in the dead of 
winter. Rather defer till March or 
April. Plant very firmly, and not 
too deeply—6 inches to 8 inches is 
ample. Trim over the roots, and cut 
back the growths to from 12 inches 
to 18 inches before planting. See 
that the roots are not dried, and 
avoid auction-room stuff, which has 
probably lain about for days, and 
whose roots have become dried up, 
which is not apparent until too late. 
English-grown Roses can now be 
bought as cheaply as foreign ones. 

In March and April prune the 
plants—the first season this should 
be pretty severe—to within 3 inches 
or 4 inches of their base, excepting 
Ramblers, which are cut back to 
about 2 feet. A few half-standards 
and standards look well, but they 
must be of the hardiest kinds. The 
majority of the plants should be 
bushes. Pillar Roses succeed well, 
and many Roses of the better class, 
that grow vigorously, may be grown 
in that form. They are tied to a 





4-feet to 5-feet stake, and their 
growth sparingly pruned. The very 
vigorous Roses, such as Margaret 


Dickson and Conrad F. Meyer, make 
quite huge bushes, and are splendid 
on lawns. 

One useful point to remember is to 
keep the plants well syringed once or 
twice a week. If syvringed directly 
they have been pruned, with sulphate 
of copper, various diseases will be 
kept in check. One pound to 
25 gallons of water makes a good 
mixture. Where possible, obtain the 
bush plants on their own roots, and 
all Ramblers should be struck from 
cuttings. 

A few good sorts for suburban gardens are 
the following. Those marked with an asterisk 
could be grown as standards: *Caroline Tes- 
tout, Killarney, *Frau Karl Druschki, *Mrs. 
John Laing, *Mrs. Sharman Crawford, 
*Mme. Abel Chatenay, *Grace Darling, *Gus- 
tave Grunerwald, Pharisaer, General Mac- 
Arthur, Joseph Hill, *Lady Ashtown, Coun- 
tess of Derby, *Laurent Carle, *Souvenir de 
Jean Dupuy, Hugh Dickson, *Dupuy Jamain, 
Margaret Dickson, *Augustine Guinoisseau, 
*La France, *Marie d’Orleans, Prince de 
Bulgarie, *Marie Van Houtte, Anna Ollivier, 
Mme. Hosté, Mme. Jules Grolez, Lady Bat- 
tersea, *Admiral Dewey, etc. 

For arches: Dorothy Perkins, White 
Dorothy, Goldfinch, Hiawatha, Reine Marie 
Henriette, Félicité-Perpétue. For walls: 
Réve d’Or, W. A. Richardson, Mme. Alfred 
Carriére, Gloire de Dijon, Francois Crousse, 
Climbing Caroline Testout. For pillars: 
Mme. I. Periére, Climbing Captain Christy, 
Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, Alister Stella 
Gray, Johanna Sebus, Ards Rover. 

Do not try to grow the very double show 
blooms, such as Bessie Brewn, but choose 
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rather those sorts with fewer petals, but having 
a vigorous growth. A system of transplant- 
ing every three or four years will give the 
plants a fresh lease of life. V. E. 
ROSE MRS. COCKER. 

THIs is a very beautiful Hybrid Perpetual 
Rose of a lovely soft pink colour, somewhat 
after the style of Mme. Gabriel Luizet. The 
flowers are large and full, with fine shell-like 
petals arranged so as to form a most perfect 
outline. It is a good grower and a very 
free bloomer, and yet it is strange that one 
rarely meets with it at the shows, probably 
because it is somewhat late as a maiden, 
Neither in 1907 nor 1908 did this variety ap- 
pear in the Rose analysis which Mr. Mawley 
prepares for the kinds exhibited during the 
principal shows. 

Doubtless, such Roses as William Shean 
and Lady Ashtown are formidable rivals as 
exhibition flowers. 

One must admire the sturdy vigour of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, and when in the zenith 
of their beauty in June and July not even 
the Hybrid Teas can surpass them in effec- 
tiveness, when carefully grown and properly 
thinned of superfluous growth. I think we 
often make a mistake with the H.P. Roses, 
leaving too many growths at pruning time. 
If the old wood is carefully cut away at the 
end of September, and about four to six of 
the best of the young growths retained, these 
ripen well and give us far superior blossom. 
Then, too, I am sure we do not use them 
as pegged down Roses so much as we could. 
Careful treatment of the plants at pruning- 
time, so as to preserve some of the best young 
growths their full length, and eventually 
pegging such down, will give us splendid, even 
beds of growth and an abundant blossoming. 
Again, Hybrid Perpetuals, including Mrs. 
Cocher, make grand pillar Roses, or even for 
east or west walls they are a great success, 
yielding quantities of their showy blossoms. 

Mrs. Cocker makes an excellent pot Rose, 
better even for this purpose than Baroness 
Rothschild, and its flowers are more lasting. 
It was introduced by Jas. Cocker ‘and Sons 
in 1899, and has received the gold medal of 
the National Rose Society. Rosa. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A beautiful old Rose—Zepherin Drouhin. 
—In Zepherin Drouhin modern Rose-growers 
imagine we have a variety of quite recent 
introduction, but it was introduced quite 
forty years ago. Its colour is a lively cerise, 
quite the purest cherry-pink we have in all 
our collection. It is not a notable variety as 
regards form or fulness, but there is an 
absence of artificiality in its blossoms, and 
they are freely produced on quite thornless 
growths. This Rose is a fine autumnal, 
mostly used as a pillar, but may be success- 
fully grown as a bush, and a splendid bed 
could be made by planting a fair number of 
bushes and surrounding them by one of-the 
prettiest of recent Polyantha Roses, Mrs. 
W. H. Cutbush. The two would blend very 
charmingly. In the trusses of Mrs. W. H. 
Cutbush some of the flowers are a cherry- 
pink, others a blush-pink, and usually there 
is a number of crimson buds intermingled 
with the open flowers, all of them well iso- 
lated, so that there is no appearance of 
bunchiness, which mars so many of this class 
of Rose.—Rosa. 

Summer pruning of Roses.—We are often 
taught lessons in gardening from unlooked- 
for sources. An experience happened to me 
in July which may be profitable to some 
readers to relate. A fine mass of Caroline 
Testout was just showing the colour of the 
flowers when a goat broke loose, and, before 


where this is done, and there is always a 
magnificent display during September and 
October.—Rosa. 

Sweet-scented Roses.—The article in issue of 
August 28th, page 487, is most interesting. At the 
same time I am at a loss to know the very best 
scented Roses, and shall feel greatly obliged if some 
reader will give me the names of a few of the 
sweetest-scented Roses? -I use Prince Camille de 
Rohan for its scent and dark colour for making pot- 
pourri. Is this the best Rose for the purpose? The 
names of a few really sweet-scented Roses best for 
this purpose will be deemed a great favour.—MID- 
DLETON BECKETT, 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


THE STEM EELWORM 
(TYLENCHUS DEVASTATRIX, KUHN). 


THE mischief caused by the stem eelworm 
(Tylenchus devastatrix) appears to be ex- 
tending. For some years past complaints 
have been received of the failure of various 
kinds of crops from some unperceived cause, 
which, on examination, proved to be the stem 
eelworm. Wheat, Oats, Hops, Clover, and 
Onions were the principal subjects of this 
infestation submitted for investigation, and 
in all cases eelworms of this species were 
found in the stems of the affected plants. 
As a rule, there were no signs of any in- 
sect or fungoid attack, except in some of the 
diseased Clover plants, in which there were 
fungi present, together with the eelworms. 
In some specimens of diseased Clover plants 
from large fields where disease was rampant, 
the stems of the affected plants were swarm- 
ing with eelworms; there was also in the 
same plants injury caused by the action of 
the fungus Sclerotinia trifoliorum (Erik.). It 
was difficult to determine whether the Tylen- 
thus or the fungus was the primary source 
of the injury to these Clover plants. In some 
other plants examined, the cause of the 
disease was certainly Sclerotinia, as there 
were no eelworms present. Among legu- 
minosee, red Clover is especially subject to 
infestation by these eelworms, but Lucerne 
is also attacked. While the Clover plants are 
small, and during winter, when their growth 
is practically arrested, the eelworms get the 
upper hand of them, the result being one of 
the conditions generally called ‘‘Clover sick- 
ness.’ In Clover-fields left down for two 
years, bare patches, which extend widely in 
the second year, are often seen. Infestation 
of Wheat plants is not very common, but it 
does sometimes occur, and causes harm, most 
frequently, in Wheat sown in the spring. In 
bad cases densely matted stems, swollen at 
the base, are produced, many being bulbous, 
or ‘‘Tulip-rooted.’’ Upon stripping off the 
sheathing leaves, the inner leaves are found 
to be in a flabby condition, and microscopical 
examination will show that they are swarming 
with eelworms. The sheathing leaves may 
have eelworms within their tissues, and their 
edges are probably curved outwards. Eel- 
worms are also present in the bulbous stems, 
though not in such numbers as in the inner 
leaves. They materially damage the plants, 
and quite prevent the production of grain- 
bearing stems. Oat-plants frequently sustain 
serious injury from this eelworm. Their 
stems are short, yield little or no corn, and 
become ‘‘Tulip-rooted.’’ In a bad attack the 
roots become shortened, contorted, and light 
in colour, and are evidently of little use to 
the plants. The edges of the leaves are 
twisted outwards in a peculiar fashion. Rye 
does not appear to suffer much in this 
country from this eelworm, though in France 
and Germany it is often seriously injured. 
Barley does not seem to be attacked. Beans 
are occasionally infested, when the lower 
parts of the plants become swollen, and 





she was observed, had demolished the whole of 
the promising buds and a good deal of the 
growth. Nothing was done to the plants be- 
yond removing jagged ends, but now (August 
24th) we have a glorious display, some week 
or two earlier than the ordinary autumnal 
crop would have come, and much more even. 
It seems hard to lose the summer crop, but 
in large gardens, or in gardens where the 
owners are away during the summer, it is a 
good plan to cut off the blooms ere they 
develop. Not only does this ensure a good 


autumnal display, but the plants are not so 
much exhausted. 


I know one large garden 


growth is stayed. Onion-plants infested by 
eelworms in the early stage of their growth 
have swollen and twisted leaves, in which eel- 
worms may be found in large numbers. When 
the bulb is more advanced, it swells unnatu- 
rally in the upper part, and becomes soft and 
pulpy. It splits open, the outer folds fall 
away, and the whole bulb soon decays. In 
the growing parts of the bulbs eelworms are 
found in numbers in all stages of existence, 
but not in the decayed parts. Hyacinths and 
other flower-bulbs are affected by this eel- 
worm in the same manner as Onions. Some 
roots of Hop-plants, which had become 
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| 
““nettle-headed,’’ as Hop-planters say, and of! 
which the growth was arrested—while the! 
bines slipped down the poles and the leaves} 
became distorted—were examined, and con-) 
siderable numbers of Tylenchus devastatrix. 
were found in them. Some Grasses and other, 
wild plants are also infested by eelworms, | 
amongst these being Yorkshire Fog, Sweet-| 
scented Vernal, annual Meadow Grass, Daisy, ' 
Shepherd’s Purse, Spurrey, Buttercup, Corn- | 
flower, Sow Thistle, climbing Buckwheat, and 
lance-leaved Plantain. The roots of Cu-| 
cumbers and Tomatoes are not infrequently | 
found to be much swollen and covered with 
outgrowths, which are due to the attack of | 
an eelworm, of, however, a different genus 
(Heterodera radicicola) to that at present 


_under consideration, while Heterodera schacti | 


infests Beet, Hops, and several crucifers. | 

LIFE-HISTORY.—The full-grown eelworm 
(Tylenchus devastatrix) is about the twenty- 
fifth of an inch long. Its length varies some- 
what in different plants. In appearance it re- 
sembles a tiny eel, with both ends pointed, | 
the hind end specially so. It has a sharp, | 
spear-shaped point within the gullet (seen 
under a high magnification), which serves to | 
pierce the tissues of plants and to extract | 
their juices. The eggs are oval, and some- 
times oblong, in shape, and are found in the 
tissues of the host-plants, together with partly 
grown and fully developed eelworms. When | 
the young worms come from the eggs, they 
are about one-seventh of the size of the adult | 
eelworm, and resemble them in outward ap- 
pearance, though their internal parts differ | 
somewhat. The young form undergoes seve- 
ral changes or moults before it becomes a 
perfect eelworm. When the tissues of the 
host-plant decay and dry up, the eelworms and 
the young forms either fall to the ground and 
enter it, or the eggs and young worms remain 
in the decaying and dead parts, and become | 
dried up with them. Eggs containing the | 
embryo worm can be kept dry for six months | 
without losing their power of hatching, and 
young worms have the power of resuming 
animation and active life after they have re- | 
mained in a perfectly dry condition, in dead 
tissues or in dry soil, for between two and | 
three years. It is apparent that this faculty 
enormously increases.the chances of the dis- 
tribution and spread of this nematode, which | 
may be carried into fields and gardens in this 
dried-up state with manure made from in- 
fested hay or straw—in these days cut very | 
close to the ground. 

METHODS OF PREVENTION AND REMEDY.— 
(1) It may be said at once that this pest is 
extremely difficult to deal with, but the fol- 
lowing points should be attended to. A rota- 
tion should be selected that will allow as long 
an interval as possible to elapse between the 
growth of two crops of the same species. Red 
Clover, for instance, suffers severely on many 
farms if cultivated on the four-course -rota- 
tion, whereas it remains . comparatively 
healthy. if the-interval -between-two~ Clover 
crops is extended to six or eight years. Onions 
also, tn many cases, can.only be successfully 
grown with a long interval between the crops. 
(2) As far as possible, the refuse of infested 
crops should be destroyed. This may be most 
economically done by composting with lime. 
(3) Deep ploughing, with the use of a skim 
coulter, is an excellent preventive practice, 
not only against this pest, but also against 
many others, including insects and weeds. In 
garden cultivation, trenching, so as _ to 
thoroughly bury the top spit, takes the place 
of deep ploughing. (4) Suitable manuring 
and cultivation, so as to produce vigorous 
plants, are general methods of prevention 
that no cultivator should neglect. Informa- 























tion with regard to certain points connected 
with manures will be found in Leaflet No. 72. 


(5) Several of the late Miss Ormerod’s annual 


reports contain notes on eelworm infestation, 


and in the 1897 report various dressings are 


quoted as having been useful—e.g., ‘‘sulphate 
of potash at the rate of 1 cwt. per acre 


stopped disease in Tulip-rooted Oats.” 


Again, in an experiment at Rothamsted on 


an eelworm-infested Clover field, ‘‘a mixture 


of sulphate of potash 8 cwt., and sulphate of 


ammonia -1 ewt., per acre, was applied on 
April 8rd; the disease ceased, and the Clover 


made a very vigorous growth.’’—Leaflet No 


46, Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


—_—_—— 


DICENTRA. 


THIS is a small group of graceful hardy her- 
baceous plants, better known to a large num- 
ber, perhaps, as Dielytra, one of which, at 
least—D. spectabilis—is well known, not 
merely because of its grace and beauty of 
form, but because, when pot grown and 
gently forced into bloom in the early part of 
the year, it is one of the most charming 
ea for the greenhouse or the sitting-room. 

nown by the popular name of ‘Bleeding 





. Heart,’’ by reason of the warm, rosy colour- 


ing of the blossoms, which, to some extent, 
resemble a heart, the plants, which belong to 
the Fumitory order, offer no great obstacles to 
the gardener from the cultural point of view. 
Indeed, those usually met with in gardens, 
such as D. eximia and D. formosa, are of 
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'or for naturalising by woodland walks or such- 





like places. Combining the grace of a Fern 
with the best attributes of a free-flowering 
perennial, it is a plant for all gardens, large 
or small. Of spreading habit, scon producing 
tufts 2 feet or 3 feet across, it grows little 
more than 15 inches or 18 inches in height, 
and produces a remarkable profusion of its 
reddish-purple blossoms. It is readily in- 
creased by division, preferably in spring. A 
native of Virginia and North Carolina. 


D. FoRMOSA, from the garden point of view, 


is not unlike the above, but with smaller 
blossoms, and a slightly dwarfer habit, and 
with less elegantly-cut leaves. It is also more 
glaucous in tone, as usually seen. The root 
system is practically the same, and the plant 
is amenable to the same method and time of 
increase. North-west America. 


D. SPECTABILIS.—So well depicted are the 
grace and beauty of this indispensable plant 
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tion, is also a great gain when seen among 
ornamental-foliaged plants, but this, alas! is 
frequently ruined by lacing the horizontally- 
inclined racemes to straight sticks. The 
pant is frequently exhibited in this strangled, 
1elpless way. Why exhibitors should go out 
of their way to spoil a plant of ideal beauty 
is not quite clear, but as proving how un- 
necessary the work is, we may say that in the 
old Kensington days of the Royal Horticul- 


| tural Society, we have exhibited plants of 


4 feet high and through, in which all the 
natural beauty of the plant was preserved by 
securing the main stems to low sticks, the 
plants reaching the place of exhibition in a 
perfect condition. There is a pale pink or 
whitish-flowered variety of this plant, known 
as D. s. alba, but which lacks the ornamental 
character of the typical species. Moreover, 
it is not a good doer, and has never become 
popular, though known to cultivation for 





The Bleeding Heart—Dicentra (Dielytra) spectabilis—at Gravetye, 


quite easy cultivation in ordinary border-soil, 
the freest growth being made in soil that is 
of a light and rather sandy nature.’ The fol- 
lowing are the more important species : 

D. CHRYSANTHA, a tall-growing plant, of 
3 feet or 4 feet in height, with clear golden- 
yellow blossoms. The leaves are very finely 
cut, and of a deep glaucous tone. Probably 
not more than of annual duration, and best 
grown from seeds. 

D. cucuLLARIA (Dutchman’s Breeches).— 
A pretty, tuberous-rooted species, of not more 
than 4 inches or 6 inches in height, and one 
not often seen in general cultivation. In the 
rock garden, in rather shady positions, it 
might prove of interest and afford pleasure to 
those who take a delight in the curious rather 
than the beautiful. The flowers are white, 
with yellow tips. A native of North America, 


-and quite hardy. 


D. ExIM1tA.—One of the most beautiful and 
graceful of dwarf-growing herbaceous plants, 
valuable alike for the rock garden or border, 





that little need be said on these points. The 
greater value of the picture, however, is that 
it displays to advantage the effects of group- 
ing or of securing large established examples 
of this unique herbaceous perennial. Three 
feet or even 4 feet high when well grown, it 
is, without doubt, one of the most valuable 
plants for flowering in May and June that I 
know. Its only weak point is that the early 
and somewhat succulent shoots are often in- 
jured by spring frosts, and for this reason the 
plant should be given shelter from cutting 
winds and from the earliest sun, which com- 
pletes the havoc the frost begins. The pic- 
ture gives a really excellent idea of the 
plant in bloom, and when the rosy-scarlet 
flowers are at their best, this fine subject is 
an object of great beauty. Grown as a pot- 
plant for winter garden or cool conservatory, 
the plant is a gem, but, if given great heat 
or forced unduly, much of the delightful 
colouring is lost. The natural habit of the 
flowering, so well portrayed in the illustra- 





nearly thirty years. The species succeeds 
best in deep, rich sandy loam, which should 
be well prepared at the start, to avoid sub- 
sequent disturbance of the plant. The plant 
may be increased by division, preferably in 
September and October, and by root-cuttings 
inserted while the plant is dormant in winter. 


Native of China and Japan. 
RK. H. JENKINS. 





Lantanas in the flower-garden.—The 
flower-beds in that portion of Hyde Park run- 
ning parallel with Park-lane contain, on the 
whole, a varied assortment of bedding plants 
and other subjects rarely employed in this 
way. The dull, wet weather we have ex- 
perienced of late has seriously affected many 
of them, but it does not seem to have 
troubled the Lantanas, which are in full 
flower and in all ways satisfactory. One bed 
in particular, which depends largely upon 
Lantanas for ite effect, is very bright and 
cheerful. The main portion of the bed is 
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planted with tall, slender plants of Lantana 
Ne Plus Ultra, with yellow and rose-coloured 
flowers, alternated with the white form of 
Campanula pyramidalis alba. Mixed with 
these is the heliotrope-coloured Lantana deli- 
catissima (L. salvizefolia of botanists), while 
in the margin the dwarf yellow Lantana Drap 
d’Or is also used. The extreme edging of this 
bed is a band of that little Mexican Compo- 
site, Sanvitalia procumbens, whose bright 
yellow flowers, with their almost black discs, 
are very noticeable. The curious pink- 
coloured Statice Suworowi is also planted 
near the edge. Beside this particular example, 
Lantanas figure in many of the mixed beds, 
the same varieties as those above-mentioned 
being largely used. In addition, the deep 
scarlet-coloured variety known as Incendie 
is very telling—indeed, it is the richest- 
coloured of all the Lantanas that I am 
acquainted with. When one considers that 
these plants are of such easy propagation and 
culture, and flower for such a long time, it is 
a matter for surprise that they are not more 
grown. Tor the embellishment of the green- 
house they are just as desirable as for the 
outdoor garden.—X. 





HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
SAXIFRAGA WALLACEI.—Although free-grow- 
ing, this species is apt to die away if allowed 
to remain on the same spot from year to 
year. Like the other members of the family, 
it is apt to become bare of foliage near the 
ground, and the naked little stems are, there- 
fore, exposed to the action of sun and air. 
The consequence is that during a period of 
very hot, dry weather this Saxifrage suffers 
much unless well watered. The best way to 
keep 1t in really good condition is to trans- 
plant biennially, so that the plants can be 
lowered a bit, thus embedding the naked por- 
tions of the stems. If this is not convenient, 
a top-dressing of light material should be 
given ib spring, working some of it in among 
the foliage. 

THYMUS ALBUS.—This Thyme is very 
pretty, and in the form of big patches has a 
pleasing appearance when in bloom. Like 
the wild Thyme, it will flourish in sun-baked 
soil, where many things would perish. Al- 
though of such dwarf proportions, it is of a 
most encroaching nature, and, unless well 
looked after, will insidiously work its slender, 
creeping stems into the hearts of its neigh- 
bours. On rockwork of moderate dimen- 
sions, where the occupants are somewhat 
crowded, it is out of place; but it is invalu- 
able for an open space, where it can extend 
freely. Insects are extremely fond of it. I 
have seen plants simply smothered with but- 
terflies, bees, and humble-bees. It should be 
a first-class bee flower. 

AcCNAS.—These must also be judiciously 
placed, or they will give trouble instead of 
joy. I happened to put a plant of pulchella 
among other things in a small rockery several 
years ago, and if I let it alone it would just 
smother and ultimately destroy the other 
occupants. Even microphylla, which is of 
euch small dimensions, and is really very 
pretty, especially at this time of year, when 
covered with its red burr-like flower-heads, 
becomes a great nuisance where in intimate 
association with other alpines. The Aczenas 
are well fitted for covering bare spaces, and 
may be made good use of when the ground 
round old tree-stems becomes so dry and poor 
that not even Grass will thrive there. They 
will thrive in the full sunshine, but do not 
object to a certain amount of shade. Bare 








spaces can be easily and cheaply covered with 
them, as such kinds as pulchella and 
Buchanina extend rapidly, and they need not 
be set out thickly. 

PROPAGATING _LITHOSPERMUM PROSTRA- 
TUM.—Some, I believe, find a difficulty in in- 
creasing their stock of this plant, so valuable 
on account of the colour of its flowers. I 
find that it strikes with freedom if cuttings 
of the half-ripened wood are inserted early 
in August in sandy soil, standing the pots 
under a handlight in a shady place. Some of 
your readers might wish to use this Gromwell 
freely, and may be glad to know how a stock 
of it can be worked up. 

OXALIS LUTEA is probably grown in few 
gardens nowadays. It was introduced into 





this country about thirty years ago, but will 
not be found in any hardy flower-lists, for the 
simple reason that it is an annual. Quite 
twenty-five years ago a member of the house- 
hold planted several seedlings in a dry posi- 
tion, and from that day to this I have never 
been free from it. It possesses the wonder- 
ful power of spreading from seed that marks 
some other members of this family, and is 
really a very pretty little thing, the flowers 
being very bright and telling in the sunshine. 
It as one of those things that can easily be 
naturalised where bare spaces of earth occur 
here and there. It will come up and flourish 
among stones, and I have known it to estab- 
lish itself in an old brick wall. It seems able 
to flourish under conditions that suit the 
Wallflower and Snapdragon. 

SAXIFRAGA JUNIPERANA.—In low-lying dis- 
tricts this Saxifraga is apt to suffer much 
from damp. It is a very compact-growing 
species, and, the growths being set so closely 
together, moisture, when it settles among 
them, cannot readily escape. It should be 
planted on the higher portion of the rockery, 
and even then it is not safe unless protected 
with a pane of glass from November till 
March. J. CORNHILL. 





RENOVATING ROCKWORK BORDER. 


I WOULD be much obliged if you would kindly tell 
me, through the medium of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
how I should set about renewing the plants on a 
rockwork border, and what plants I should put in 
position so as to ensure a continuous show of flowers 
throughout next year. The rockwerk in question is 
35 yards long, faces west, and is built in Lee steps. 
Each step is about 2 feet high and 3 feet broad, 
and the steps are built up of large pieces of clinkers, 
with a good depth of sojl. The house had been 
empty when I took it for about a year, during which 
time everything had grown rampant, and the whole 
border is now covered with a rank growth of Peri- 
winkle, Ivy, Foxgloves, Evening Primroses, Rock 
Roses, Perennial Candytuft, Sweet Alyssum, Arabis, 
etc. At the present moment nothing is in flower 
except the Eveniag Primroses. What I want is a 
succession of flowers for the whole year. At the 
back of the border is a wall, covered with fruit-trees, 
also very overgrown. The border is very sheltered 
from winds, but gets plenty of sun.—B. TULLOCH. 


[Just what is best to do will largely depend 
upon the existing plants and the positions a 
few of them—as, e.g., the perennial Candy- 
tuft and Alyssum—occupy. Tor the remain- 
der, judging by your description of their ram- 
pant growth, we should say the best thing 
to do would be to clear out the lot and burn 
them. Many such things as Primroses, Fox- 
gloves, and the like, are pleasing enough in 
their way, and in their proper place—the 
wood or the wild garden—deserve every en- 
couragement. In the position named, how- 
ever, they appear out of place, and should 
give way to more serviceable things. Having 
done this, see to the soil, as it is not unlikely 
to be very exhausted after so much of a crop. 
By digging and manuring and adding fresh 
soil, if need be, there is plenty of room to 
grow many things. From what you say of the 
width of each step and the height of each, 
there would appear to be room for a selec- 
tion of dwarf herbaceous plants through the 
main portion, with a variety of trailing rock- 
plants down the face of the steps. By this 
arrangement you would obtain the greatest 
display possible, not for the whole year, per- 
haps, as you require, but for a very consider- 
able period, and, by embracing bulbous plants 
as well as the others named, the border 
might become quite a feature in the garden, 
and not an eyesore, as is now the case. Of 
bulbous plants, you should obtain Muscari 
conicum, Narcissus Emperor, Sir Watkin, 
Empress, ornatus, Golden Snur, Barri con- 
spicuus, Grandee, Figaro, and others, Crown 
Imperials, English and Spanish Irises, such 
Lilums as testaceum, candidum, croceum, 
umbellatum, tigrinum, Martagon, pyrenai- 
cum, and speciosum rubrum, to which also 
might be added Tulips, more particularly the 
early Cottage and Darwin sorts, to make gay 
in the early spring months. Of herbaceous 
plants for the main display you might select 
from the Flag Irises in variety, single and 
double Pyrethrums, Trollius, Columbines, 
Campanulas of many kinds, Gaillardias, Al- 
Stroemerias, a few groups of Ponies, Aster 
Amellus, Sedum spectabile, Dielytra specta- 
bilis, Camassias, Hepaticas, Kniphofia Nel- 
soni, K. Macowani, Aster alpinus, A. acris, 
Phloxes of sorts, Pentstemons in variety, In- 
carvillea Delavayi, halictrum aquilegi- 








folium, Pentstemon barbatus, Anemone syl- | 


vestris, A. japonica alba, A. fulgens, and the 
like. Carnations and a few Tea or Hybrid 


Tea Roses would supply many beautiful | 


flowers in their season. Trailing plants 
for the face of the steps should include 
Aubrietias, dwarf Campanulas, mossy, ‘en- 
crusted, and other Saxifrages, Thrift, Andro- 
sace lanuginosa, Thymus lanuginosus, T. ser- 
pyllum coccineus, Sedums, and alpine Pinks. 
Indeed, there is room for a very delightful 
display, and your chief difficulty, perhaps, is 
your lack of knowledge of the subjects named, 
As the thing is worth doing well, we can only 
advise you to obtain some assistance in the 
matter. | 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sun Roses.—You speak in this week’s GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED of the Sun Roses. Is it the Rock 
Rose (Helianthemums) you refer to or something else? 
I cannot find Sun Roses in Robinson.—M. C. B. H. 
and M. C. 8. 

[In Milier’s ‘“‘ Dictionary of English Names 
of Plants,’’ the name'Sun Rose is given to the 
Helianthemum. The Rock Rose is Cistus.] 


Primula sikkimensis; etc. (West Crosby, 
page 447).—The number of hardy Primulas 
and the diversity of treatment given some of 
them would prevent any possibility of deal- 
ing with the genus within any .moderate 
bounds, but their beauty is so great that 
full consideration may well be devoted to 
these charming flowers. In the treatment of 
Primula sikkimensis it must be remembered 
that the question of the amount of shade, 
if any, required of all the moisture-loying 
Primulas is dependent upon the amount of 
moisture they have at the roots or which can 
be given them. If in dry soil they require 
more shade, but in a moist position or where 
plentiful supplies of water can be given in 
summer, shade is quite unnecessary, and is, 
indeed, undesirable. In my early days of 
the cultivation of Primula species I prac- 
tised growing in shade and semi-shade much 
more than now, but observation of plants in 
other places and a study of their natural 
conditions led one to the conclusion that 
there are few which are benefited by shade 
unless under special conditions, such as dry 
soil, and that all the moisture-lovers, if given 
water enough, are much finer in sun than in 
shade. Old cow-manure, well decayed, is 
useful in strengthening plants on poor soil, 
and weak liquid-manure has the same effect 
if applied occasionally, but neither is abso- 
lutely necessary, and sturdy, healthy plants 
can be obtained without its application. Keep- 
ing the roots cool by stones is generally more 
beneficial, unless very strong plants are 
required, and the additional vigour is often 
acquired at the expense of longevity.—S. 
ARNOTT. 


Daffodils becoming double.—I notice a 
letter in your issue of the 28th ult., about 
single Daffodils becoming double. I suffer 
from exactly the same experience, and my 
soil is light and sandy. Every single Daffodil 
or Lent Lily I have planted becomes double 
in the course of two or three years—in fact, 
I have the greatest difficulty in procuring 
what are called ‘‘single Daffodils’’ for cut- 
ting on this account. This does not happen 
with cultivated Narcissus, such as Horsfieldi 
or Pheasant’s Eye, but with what are known 
as “single yellow Daffodils.”—R. « M. 
HARVEY, Farnham. 


Tropzolum speciosum.—This somewhat 
uncertain creeper in certain localities has 
done better this.season, so far, than any year 
I remember, and at the time of writing the 
various plants I have seen promise an 
abundance of the brilliant red blossoms, 
which show up very conspicuously amid the 
frail-looking green foliage. Probably, the 
large amount of moisture we had in July 
suited it—at any rate, plants that last season 








only presented a meagre appearance and ~ 


made very little headway, have grown con- 
siderably these last few weeks. I have found 
this Tropzolum do best in a moist, deep 
soil in which lime predominates.—Woop- 
BASTWICK. 
Tufted Pansy Mauve Queen.—The illustra- 
tion at page 433 well represents this fine kind. 
The accompanying notes give sound informa- 


| tion, especially the last paragraph, relating 
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to its value for light, poor soils. Having to 
cultivate on this kind of soil, and having 
grown Mauve Queen largely this season, in- 
uced me to add my testimony in its favour. 
Many are apt to think Tufted Pansies will 
not thrive on a light, poor soil; but I may 
point out that if reliable, robust kinds are 
grown, they are most satisfactory. In my 
own garden I have these Tufted Pansies 
planted in groups in front of a long border. 
Mauve Queen and a white rayless kind, with 
several others, are very beautiful, while some 
others are useless. When the soil is well 
prepared previous to planting, giving them 
plenty of food in the bottom layer (and 
nothing is better than cow-manure), planting 
them early in the season, their roots go into 
the lower soil for food, where it is cool. If 
the weather is dry, an occasional watering 
will be most helpful to them. In one or two 
gardens I have charge of they are glorious 


massed under H.T. Roses, giving far better | 


results than the major portion of tender 
plants. For cutting, these Tufted Pansies 
are beautiful. A lady of my acquaintance 
prefers them to most things on the dinner- 
table.—J. Crook. 


Bergamot (Monarda didyma).—During the 
unsettled weather which characterised the 
month of July, the flowers of Monarda didyma 
were quite unaffected, and they presented 
brilliant masses of crimson-scarlet, and stood 
out very conspicuously in the herbaceous 
borders at that period. The effect was, of 
course, all the more telling on account of so 
many other subjects which were in flower at 
the time having such a woebegone appear- 
ance, from the effects of so much rain. This 


variety of Monarda is in any season a very 


beautiful flowering plant, and masses of it 
should be found in every herbaceous border 
worthy of the name. It is much appreciated 
by some people for the perfume which is ex- 


haled from the foliage when drawn through 
the hand or brushed by the dress, heace the 
name of Bergamot, 
generally known. It needs to be broken up 
and replanted every few years, otherwise the 
root-stocks will dwindle and die away. When 
growing freely, it appreciates frequent and 
plentiful supplies of water when the weather 
is hot and dry.—A. W. 

Double-flowered Ivy-leaved Pelargonium 
Mrs. Hawley.—For the flower garden this is, 
as far as my experience extends, one of the 
best of all the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, and 
even during the wet summer that we have 





large, stout trusses of flowers in a bold and 
imposing manner. This may be seen in Hyde 


Park, where a bed of it is now, and has been 
for some time, remarkably attractive. When 
first distributed Mrs. Hawiey was, I believe, 
‘described as a sport from that well known 





Dicentra formosa. (Ses page 513.) 


variety Souvenir de Charles Turner, from 
| which it differs in its deeper colour and bolder 
habit. Though sent out some years ago, it 
has never attained the same amount of popu- 
laritv as Souvenir de Charles Turner, Galilée, 
and Mme. Crousse, which three are grown to 
a greater extent than any other varieties. 
They are all old kinds, having been distri- 


their position does not seem likely to be 
assailed by any newer forms.—X. 


Asclepias Douglasi.—This plant, although 
not so old an inhabitant of our gardens as its 
relative, A. tuberosa, has been known in this 
country for over sixty years. It is a noble 
subject, well worthy of introduction into the 
herbaceous border, it being well deserving of 
culture for its foliage alone. It is, however, 
a very uncommon plant, and is rarely met 
with in gardens. Unlike A. tuberosa, it does 
not appreciate dryness at the roots, and does 
‘best and attains its fullest proportions in a 





buted from over twenty to thirty years; but | 
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by which the plant is | 


experienced it blooms freely and carries its | 


faicly damp spot. It will often exceed 6 feet 
in height, and its oval. leaves are each a 
foot in length and 44 inches in breadth. 
Its flowers are not to be compared for effec- 
tiveness with those of A. tuberosa, whose 
flat heads of brilliant orange-scarlet blossoms 
form glowing spots of colour in the border, 
but they have a quiet charm of their own, 
and a well-grown specimen is an extremely 
handsome object. It blooms in the month of 
August, and bears large, rounded heads of 
small flowers, some of the blossom-clusters 
having a circumference of close on 12 inches. 
The corollas, which are less than } inch 
across, are of a yellowish colour, and the re- 
flexed petals are of a dull reddish tint, the 
flower-balls appearing at a little distance to 








be of a flesh-pink colour. About two hun- 
| dred blooms are carried on a single flower- 
| head. The blossoms are very sweetly per- 
fumed, and attract innumerable bees, humble- 





bees, flies, and other insects, which quickly 
become stupefied by the nectar, and cling 
inert and apparently lifeless to the heads of 
bluom. It is a native of western America, 
and is perfectly hardy. It is very tenacious 
of life, and if a large plant is dug up, shoots 
will continually spring up, sometimes for 
several years, from portions of the roots that 
were unavoidably left behind when the speci- 
men was shifted.—WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 

Plantains in lawn.—In GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
August 14th, I see ‘F. S. C.’’ asks how to get tid 
of Plantains on a lawn. A few drops of paraffin 
poured into the centre of each plant soon makes them 
wither up and disappear. I have tried it, and with 
great success on my lawn, which was covered with 
them. The oil-can of a mowing-machine is an excel- 
lent way of putting on the paraffin.—FANNY CHESTER. 

Heliopsis scabra var.. Pitcheriana.—Those 
who admire Sunflowers and yet have no room in their 
gardens for them should grow the plant under notice, 
which closely resembles the Sunflower family. The 
blossoms are a deep yellow, and make a splendid 
show in a border in autumn. . Lovers of hardy plants 
interested in flowers suitable for cutting for the 
table should not lose sight of this.—F. W. D. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


TWO GOOD BROOMS. 

THE best of the August-flowering Brooms are 
the Sicilian or Mount Etna Broom (Genista 
setnensis) and the Spanish Broom (Spartium 
junceum). The Sicilian Broom is a particu- 
larly graceful shrub; one might call it a small 
tree, tor it gets up to a height of 15 feet to 
90 feet, and forms a stout, woody stem, with 
numerous branches, from which hang crowds 
of cord-like, leafless shoots, covered with 
eream-yellow flowers. A group of six or a 
dozen plants forms a_ telling object. 
Although a native of Sicily, G. etnensis is 
quite hardy in England, and as it seeds freely, 
it is easily propagated. An equally useful 
shrub for producing bold effects in parks and 
large gardens is the Spanish Broom (Spartium 
junceum). It grows freely in almost any kind 
of soil, being quite happy in even pure sand 
if only it can get water, and it produces in 
August and September a plentiful crop of 
large, yellow, sweet-scented, Pea-like flowers. 
In its objection to root disturbance it is no 
worse and no better than other shrubby mem- 
bers of Leguminosze, but it can be transplanted 
when not more than two years old. The best 
way to establish it is to sow the seeds in the 
place where it is desired to grow it, and to 
thin out the seedlings to the required distance 
as they increase in size.--The Field. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Eucryphia pinnatifolia.—Although here 
and there one meets with good examples of 
this Chilian shrub, it is less frequently found 
in gardens than could be wished. This is, 
doubtless, due to the fact of its being diffi- 
cult to establish, especially when, as is fre- 
quently the case, it has been propagated 
from layers. Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, in- 
troduced it some thirty-five or forty years 
ago, and it has grown well in their Ccombe 
Wocd Nursery, where fine examples existed 
a year or two ago. In a mild winter it is prac- 
tically evergreen, but when severe frost is 
experienced the majority of the leaves fall by 
the middle of January. It grows in British 
gardens to a height of at least 12 feet or 
15 feet, forming a well-furnished bush. The 
flowers appear-in July aud August, and are 
suggestive of a large, shapely single Rose. 
The petals are white, and there is a central 
mass of golden stamens. It succeeds best 
in a moist climate in damp but well-drained 
ground. The south-west counties of England 
suit it admirably, whilst good examples are 
reported from Ireland. At Menabilly, in 
Cornwall, a very fine specimen is to be seen, 
while another very fine example is growing in 
the garden at Trewiddon, in the neighbour- 
hood of Penzance. Seeds are ripened in this 
country, and plants raised from them appear 
to succeed better than those raised from 
layers. Layered branches take a couple of 
years or so to become well enough rooted to 
sever from the parent plant. Cuttings have 
occasionally been rooted, but not in any great 
quantity.—D. K. 


| peculiarity of these Rhododendrons is that 


bear if huge clusters are required. For pot 
culture, very large numbers of plants are 
sent to this country from Holland during the 
winter months. They have been pruned back 
at least one season, and mestly consist of 
half-a-dozen long, cane-like shoots. Although 
the treatment may appear harsh, these canes 
must be all cut back to within two or three 
eyes, and the plants should then be potted 
into 6-inch pots, using good compost of a 
holding nature.—X. 

Paliurus australis.—This southern Euro- 
pean shrub enjoys the reputation, along with 
a lot of other plants, of having supplied the 
thorns for the ‘‘crown of thorns,’ and the 
common name of Christ’s Thorn is, on that 
account, applied to it. Apart from its his- 
toric associations, it is of interest in the gar- 
den on account of its ornamental properties, 
for it blossoms freely, and the flowers are 
followed by curious fruits, which give a bush 
a rather unique appearance. Under culti- 
vation it forms a bush 15 feet to 18 feet an 
height, with small, glossy leaves, and stems 
armed with strong spines, each half-an-inch 
or so long. The flowers, small and greenish- 
yellow, are borne profusely from the leaf- 
axils in small umbels. The fruits are round, 
flat, and thin, the supporting footstalks being 
in the centre. It is a useful plant for the 
back part of a shrubbery, while it is of suffi- 
cient interest to isolate to form a specimen 
bush. For the south-west counties it might 
well be tried as a hedge-plant, for, by clip- 
ping, it would become very dense, and cause 
almost as much resistance as the common 
Thorn.—D. 








INDOOR PLANTS. 


JAVANESE RHODODENDRONS. 

At the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on August 17th, Messrs. Veitch put 
up quite an attractive and most interesting 
exhibit of flowering examples of these Rho- 
dodendrons. They are all of hybrid origin, 
the different species from whence they have 
sprung being natives of the islands of the 
Malayan Archipelago. ‘The first hybrid was 
raised fifty years or so ago between the white- 
flowered R. jasminiflorum and the orange- 
tinted R. javanicum. Strange to say, the 
newcomer, known as Princess Royal, bore 
pink blossoms, scarcely what one would have 
expected as the result of a cross between a 
white and an orange-coloured kind. Other 
species were after this introduced, and em- 
ployed freely for hybridising, the result being 
that we have now in our gardens varieties 
whose blooms vary in tint from pure white 
to deep crimson, through various intermediate 
shades of pink, yellow, orange, and scarlet. A 


they do not make their growth at any set 
period of the year, as new shoots are produced 
at all seasons, and when these shoots mature 
a flower-bud develops, blooms being thus pro- 
duced at all seasons of the year. Though 
generally referred to as greenhouse Rhodo- 
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their succulent character and become partly 
woody. The pots prepared for the reception 
of the cuttings must be clean and well 
drained, and filled with a mixture of equal 
parts of peat and sand passed through @ 
sieve with a quarter of an inch mesh. This 
must be pressed down firmly, and in dibbling 
in the cuttings, especial care should be taken 
that the soil is closed securely around the 
base thereof. Then, if placed in a close pro- 
pagating-case, in a temperature a few degrees 
warmer than that in which they have grown, 
they will root in about three months. Though 
they take some time to strike, the losses 
among them are, as a rule, few. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Jasminum primulinum.—! bovght a Jasminum 
primulinum last autumn. It being pot-bound at the 
time, I thought perhaps this was necessary to en- 
courage bloom. Soon after it had been in my cool 
greenhouse it shed its leaves. In the spring it made 
growth again, and I shifted it into a slightly larger 
pot, and trained it over greenhouse wall facing 
south, but have never pruned it. I am surprised to 
find it has now commenced to lose its leaves again, 
as I thought it was evergreen. It is still very pot- 
bound. Kindly tell me the general treatment to 
make it bloom. It now covers about 4 square feet 
of wall.—H. W. PAGE. 

[There is little doubt that the cause of your 
Jasminum primulinum losing its leaves is 
starvation, and to remedy this you should 
shift it into a larger pot at once. On no ac- 
count prune it now, as the embryo flowers 
are already formed, and you would be sure 
to cut away some of them. Any pruning that 
is necessary must be done directly the flower- 
ing season is over. ] 

Begonia for name.—Can you tell me the name 
and species of Begonia the flowers of which I send? 
It is tuberous and a free-bloomer. I have asked 
various gardeners, but it does not appear to be 
known. I have grown it many years, and it strikes 
freely from young shoots in the spring.—BEVERLEY. 


[Not a species, but one of the many garden 
forms of tuberous Begonia. It is very much 
in the way of, and may be identical. with, 
Begonia Lloydi, raised some years since by 
Mr. Lloyd, of Coombe House, Croydon. Of 
this there was a large group exhibited at the 
last Temple Show. ] 

Aphelandra tetragona. This is the oldest 
species of Aphelandra, and, as far as I know, 
the largest member of the genus. It is seen 
at its best as a plant a yard high or there- 
abouts. The stout, erect stem is clothed with 
large, broadly ovate leaves, and terminated 
by quite a mass of bright scarlet flowers. 
Most of the Aphelandras have their blossoms 
arranged in a terminal decussate spike, but 
this species has in addition four supplemen- 
tary spikes at the base of the principal one, 
which give to a specimen a decidedly un- 
common appearance. For decoration this is 
a very showy plant. It is also known as 
Aphelandra cristata. Taken altogether, the 
Aphelandras are a very showy class of plants, 
and in no way particular in their cultural re- 
quirements. A mixture of loam, peat, or 
leaf-mould and sand will suit them well, and 
they will thrive best in the temperature of an 
intermediate house.—X. 








dendrons, these varieties need during the 
winter a temperature somewhat higher than 





Hydrangea - paniculata grandifiora.—A 
very common question is how to obtain the 
large, massive heads of flowers which fre- 
quently form such a notable feature in the 
ease of this Hydrangea. Such flower-clus- 
ters are admired by many, but for my own 
part I prefer those which are grown in a more 
natural manner, and in which the flower-clus- 
ters are smaller but more numerous. Size, 
however, is by many looked upon as the object 
to be aimed at, hence the numerous questions 
as to how these results are to be obtained. 
To such it may be pointed out that, in order 
to obtain these very large clusters, the plants 
should, early in the spring, before growth 
recommences, be pruned back hard—that is 
to say, to within two or three eyes of the old 
wood. Then, when the new shoots make 
their appearance, the weaker ones must be 
rubbed off, leaving from three to five, accord- 
ing to the size and vigour of the plant. As 
the shoots grow, and the flower-clusters de- 
velop, occasioual doses of liquid-manure are 
of great assistance, as the carrying of such 
massive clusters imposes’ a great strain on 


an ordinary greenhouse—that is, a structure 
from which frost is just excluded. A struc- 
ture in which the thermometer during the 
winter ranges from 45 degs. to 55 degs. will 
just meet the requirements of these Rhodo- 
dendrons. From the end of April till Septem- 
ber is well advanced, or even later, no fire- 
heat will be needed. The original species 
from whence these hybrids have sprung are, 
for the most part, in a state of nature epi- 
phytes, hence a dense mass of soil around the 
roots is very injurious to them. The pots 
prepared for their reception must be quite 
clean, and effectually drained. A suitable 
compost is good, fibrous peat, with a liberal 
sprinkling of rough silver-sand, the peat being 
pulled to pieces with the hands. In repot- 
ting, the soil must be pressed down firmly, 
and care should be taken not to use pots too 
large, as at no time is the root-system of 
these Rhododendrons vigorous. Their pro- 
pagation is effected by means of cuttings, 
which are not at all difficult to root, pro- 
vided the necessary appliances are at hand 
and a few important precautions taken. The 





the plants. Whether in the open ground or 
in pots, the same rule must be brought to 


cuttings must be formed of the half-ripened 


Scilla campanulata alba as a substi- 
tute for Roman Hyacinths.—I was very 
much interested in the note by “‘F. D.,’’ on 
the above subject, in the number of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for August 14th, 
page 458, and would like to ask your corre- 
spondent a question or two thereon. The 
great value of Roman Hyacinths lies in the 
fact that they can be had in bloom so early 
in the season, hence I would like to know if 
it is possible to have this Scilla in flower 
during the months of December and 
January. In an ordinary greenhouse I have 
had Roman Hyacinths in bloom by Christ- 
mas, but am afraid that I should not meet 
with the same measure of success in the case 
of the Scilla. Its merits out-of-doors I fully 
recognise, and can understand it doing well 
under glass in the spring, but whether it can 
be depended upon for flowering at Christmas 
is another matter.—X. 


Manettia bicolor.—This is one of the most 
continuous-flowering and _ brightest-coloured 
of all our greenhouse climbers, and, being 
only of moderate vigour, it is particularly 
adapted for clothing the rafters of a small or 
medium-sized structure. By some it is 
looked upon as a stove-plant, but it will 





shoots—that is to say, after they have lost 


thrive in the greenhouse—indeed, in this it is 
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‘spur 





not liable to be attacked by thrips, which in 
the stove are sometimes troublesome. 


It is | 


of neat growth, mounting upward by entwin- | 


ing its slender shoots around any support. 
The flowers, borne in the axils of the leaves 
for a considerable distance along the shoots, 
are tubular in shape, each about an inch 
Jong, and in colour brilliant velvety ver- 
milion, tipped with gold. This Manettia 
will flower in quite a small state, and, if not 
trained up to the roof, but allowed to ramble 


| to 


over a few small branches stuck in the pot, | 


forms a very pleasing feature. Beside the 


known as Manettia luteo-rubra. It was in- 


troduced from the Organ Mountains of Brazil 


by Messrs. Veitch through their collector, 
William Lobb, about sixty-five years 
Taken altogether, it is a plant of easy propa- 
gation and simple cultural requirements. 


second species, Manettia micans, also 


Ago. | 


A | 


known as Manettia cordifolia, which was in- | 
troduced by Richard Pearce in 1864, is in cul- | 


tivation, but very uncommon, while a third 
kind, Manettia striata, is apparently lost.—X. 


The white-flowered Watsonia.—Among 


the bulbous plants that were practically un- | 
' genus, and its flowers are among the pret- 


known a generation ago, but which have now 


secure loam and leaf-mould, adding to this sand and 
rotted manure. It is a good plan to make a stack of 
these, starting with a layer of turf, and following on 
with layers of leaf-mould, manure, and sand. This, 
passed through a sieve, will be found most useful 
anyone with a greenhouse. For 
plants a stock of peat is necessary.—F. W. D. 


Bright colour for winter days.—Visiting the 
garden of a friend the other day, he took me to see 
his Chrysanthemums, which were arranged in single 
lines. 
of the old scarlet Salvia splendens, 
supply bloom 


which 


hard-wooded | 





Alongside of them he had a number of plants | 
would | 
long after the Chrysanthemums had | 


ceased, and he lamented the fact that very few now- | 


adays grow it. In a house close by I 
batch of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, which will be 


mame at the head of this note. at is. ‘also | 2.™%5 of pink in the darkest days of the year, when 
é ‘ ote, s 


colour is most welcome in the house. The plants 


noticed a | 


were in 6-inch pots, and were grown specially with | 


a view to bringing into the house.—TOWNSMAN. 





ORCHIDS. 


CATTLEYA ACLANDIZE. 


CATTLEYA ACLANDIZ is a native of Brazil, | 


where it is generally found growing on small, 
isolated trees; and being in the neighbour- 
hood of the Atlantic Ocean, the plants are 
constantly subjected to the sea air. This 
species is one of the dwarfest growing of the 


| once the white-scale obtains 


under our artificial cultivation it is always 
advisable to take the future into considera- 
tion, and allow the pseudo-bulbs to carry 
only one spike a year instead of two, and 
thus husband the plant’s strength. Another 
thing that operates against the well-doing of 
this plant is its liability to be attacked by 
white-scale insects, which whenever they ap- 
pear must be immediately eradicated by 
brush or sponge. Whether these insects be 
present or not, it is always well to place the 
plant in any house whenever one is being 
vaporised with the XL.All compound or some 
other safe insecticide. If subjected to the 
vapour two or three times a week, the plant 
will receive no injury, but it may be the 
means of warding off this destructive pest. If 
a foothold on 
the plant, it is exceedingly difficult to 
thoroughly eradicate it. The grower may be 
constantly using a pointed stick, a brush or 
sponge, but all to no purpose, the insects 
eventually getting down amongst the compost 


| and roots, the plant ultimately failing in 


health. 

C. Aclandiz should be grown in shallow 
Teak - wood baskets, or Orchid - pans. 
Thorough drainage must be afforded, and 





Cattleya Aclandiz. 


attained a considerable amount of popularity, | 


must be included this Watsonia, which is a 
delightful subject for the embellishment of 
the greenhouse or conservatory during the 
summer months, while it is equally desirable 
in a sheltered spot out-of-doors. It is now 
fairly well known, but may be briefly de- 
scribed as a Gladiolus-like plant, which at 
its strongest will attain a height of 6 feet or 
thereabouts. The flowers are of the very 
purest white, and borne on branching spikes. 
Within the last few years considerable im- 
portations of this Watsonia have reached 
here from South Africa during the dormant 
season, in consequence of which the bulbs 
can now he purchased at a very cheap rate. 
This charming white-flowered Watsonia can 


_ boast of a number of names, for it has been 
known as Watsonia Ardernei, W. alba, W. | 


iridifolia alba, W. Meriana alba, and W. 
iridifolia O’Brieni. This last is, I believe, 
regarded botanically as the correct name, but 
it is very frequently met with as Watsonia 
Ardernei.—X. 


Potting-soils.—The question of suitable potting- | 


soi's often presents itself. ‘The difficulties of getting 
any really suitable composts are felt perhaps more 
by the town gardener, so that it behoves all not to 


defer this important matter until. the days become | 





short. For general: use one cannot do better than ! 


| lip 


| house than on anything else. 
point to consider is that the plant produces | 


| injured. 


tiest of the race. 
species of Orchids that produce new growths 


It is also one of the few | 


and flowers twice in one year—in May and | 


June, and again late in the autumn. The 
peduncle generally produces one or two 
flowers, each flower being about 4 inches in 
diameter, sepals and petals yellowish green, 
blotched and spotted with blackish purple ; 
bright rose-purple, veined with deep 
purple. There are certain Orchids that are 
far more difficult to cultivate than others, 
and C. Aclandiz is one of them. Any suc- 
cess in cultivating this Orchid depends more 
on the temperature and atmosphere of the 
One important 


flowers of great size in comparison to that of 
the leaves and pseudo-bulbs, and 
blooms are allowed to remain on the plant 
too long the drain upon its resources is so 
great that, after producing two or three 
flower-spikes, the plant becomes permanently 
Instead of allowing the plant to 
exhaust itself in this way, the flowers should 
be cut soon after they are fully open, and if 
stood in the house with their ends im water 
they will retain their beauty for some time. 

As previously mentioned, C. Aclandiz will 


produce two sets of flowers in a year, but | 


if the | 





| COmMmences, 


From a photograph taken at Gunnersbury by G. A. Champion, 


only a thin compost is necessary for the 
plants to root into. This may consist of Os- 
munda and Polypodium fibre, cut up 
moderately fine. Mix them well together, 
and add plenty of small crocks so as to allow 
water to pass freely through the compost. 
The best time to repot is when new growth 
The compost should be pressed 
very firmly around the plant, and especially 
well up under the rhizome. Grow this 
Cattleya suspended in a light position in a 
stove temperature; but during its short 
period of rest an intermediate temperature 
is best suited to its requirements, at which 


|time it will require a good watering about 


once a week. It must receive copious sup- 
plies of water at the root during the growing 
season. It should be remembered that when 
grown in a suitable atmosphere the plant 
will soon outgrow the pan or basket, there- 
fore, to keep it within bounds, it should be 
repotted before this happens, and the back 
pseudo-bulbs removed, so as to keep the plant 
young, also that it may be kept in a reason- 
ably-sized receptacle. If potted on, the plant 
in time will gradually deteriorate, when it 
must be broken up and divided, and it will 
take a very long time to regain its former 
health and vigour. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


WINDOW PLANTS. 
CAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA.—The Cascade Cam- 
panula, as it is sometimes called, is certainly 
the finest of the Bellflowers for indoor cul- 
ture, and is also one of the best things that 
the window-gardener can take in hand. There 
is, however, a great difference between plants 
that get really good attention all through 
the growing time and those that are but in- 
differently cared for. A well-grown  speci- 
men in a 6-inch pot will carry quite a hun- 
dred good blossoms, and will be a thing of 
beauty from August till October. The dis- 
tinctive beauty of this Campanula in a great 
measure depends on the luxuriance of the 
growths, which, when the plants get generous 
culture, completely drape the pots. Liquid- 
manure at frequent intervals from the time 
the roots begin to work freely round the pots | 
is a necessity. 

Monery-wort.—This species of Lysimachia, 
which is a native of Great Britain, and in 
some places is found abundantly covering 
banks and spreading among the Grass in 
meadows, is. certainly very pretty and effec- 
tive as a plant for window-ledges or boxes in 
August. The fact that it is invariably found 
where there is shade, or where a certain 
amount of moisture exists, even in the hottest 
weather, indicates that it must have a never- 
failing supply of water, and that it is best 
fitted for windows which do not get the full 
force of the sun. The finest specimens I ever 
saw were on the north side of a house, where, 
of course, they got the sun only early in the 
morning and late in the afternoon. They 
were grown in boxes, and the growths hung 
down quite 18 inches, and were smothered 
with their bright golden-yellow blossoms. 
Liberal culture and a cool position are, there- 
fore, the essential points in connection with 
the growth of the Money-wort. It makes 
roots with wonderful freedom, and as soon 
as the soil is freely filled with them feeding 
must begin, otherwise the plants will be 
lacking the luxuriance which renders them 
so attractive when in a normal condition. 

PROPAGATING ZONAL PELARGONIUMS.—In 
the course of a year or two these become too 
large for indoors, therefore it is advisable to 
put in a cutting or two from plants that have 
been flowering through the summer. It is 
an easy matter to take cuttings from plants 
without disfiguring them when only a very 
few young ones are needed. The best way is 
to put each one in a small pot, so that by the 
end of the growing time the soil is well filled 
with roots. These small plants can easily 
be accommodated in the window of a cool 
room, where they are not liable to become 
hard frozen, and they will be in good con- 
dition for shifting into their blooming-pots in 
spring. The old plants, which are sure to 
become leggy and rather bare of foliage, can 
be utilised for the open air. Plants of this 
description, although they look rather shabby, 
soon go away into the fresh earth, and come 
into bloom earlier and make a richer display 
than young ones. 

FERNS.—By no means allow these to go 
dry at the roots. One hour’s neglect in this 
respect will to a large extent destroy the 
freshness which constitutes their great charm. 
The roots of Ferns are more delicate than 
those of plants that are commonly grown in 
windows, and are, therefore, more susceptible 
to extremes of moisture and drought. Look 
over the plants early. in the morning and 
again in the afternoon, so that the compost 
may be retained in an equable condition. Re- 
member that Ferns should never become quite 
dry at the roots. 

ARALIA SIEBOLDI.—In one respect this is 
unequalled as a room plant. It is of such 
a hardy, enduring nature that changes of 
temperature, confinement in living rooms, 
where the air is more or less laden with dust. 
and becomes at times parched and charged 
with impurities, does not appreciably affect 
its health. In the warmer districts of this 
country this Aralia is hardy, therefore it is 
good for corridors and other places where the 
temperature at times drops to freezing-point. 
Another point in its favour is that, if well 
watered and occasionally fed, it retains its 
lower leaves for a long period in a pot-bound 
condition. BYFLEET. 


| Court, which were exhibited by His Majesty 


| from the Royal Horticultural Society’s gar- 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. SOCIETY. 
AvuaustT 31st, 1909. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting, held on this 
date, was one full of interest and instruction 
in a variety of ways. Herbaceous plants 
abounded on all sides. The pot-grown fruit- 
tree collections from Hereford and Saw- 
bridgeworth attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion, as did also the very handsome bunches 
of Grapes from the old Vine at Hampton 


the King, and the large collection of Grapes 


dens at Wisley. The largest collection of 
Dahlias seen this year secured the award of a 
gold medal, and was very finely arranged. 
A chief attraction to a large number of visi- 
tors, however, was the unique collection of 
photographs taken by Mr. E. H. Wilson of 
the flora, fauna, and scenery of central and 
western China, when he was in charge of the 
Harvard University expedition in 1907-9. 
These were of the utmost interest, giving 
glimpses of the plants in their native wilds, 
and showing the profusion of their flowering, 
the manner of their grouping, or other things 
of interest to the cultivator at-home. Rarer 
trees in flower were also shown by these 
means, as the Davidia involucrata, Paulownia 
imperialis, and others, while the bark of many 
of the tree-trunks was excellently shown. 
The collection was awarded a gold medal by 
the council. Exactly opposite this collection 
was a group of the new plants found by Mr. 
Wilson in China when travelling for Messrs. 
Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, the entire 
group being composed of the plants so col- 
lected. Here were seen Ilex Fargesi, perhaps 
as little like an Ilex as could be, save in the 
wood, the long linear leaves and their ar- 
rangement suggesting those of the small- 
leaved stove Aralias. Jlex Perneyi was par- 
ticularly pleasing. A big bush of Davidia 
was shown. Populus lasiocarpus, with big, 
handsome foliage, was superb, while Vibur- 
num Henryi would be well worth growing for 
its beauty of leafage alone. Space, however, 
will not permit of more than a passing note 
of these welcome additions to our gardens, 
though we may not overlook the handsome 
Viburnum Rhytidophyllum, Cotoneaster ru- 
gosa Henryi, with its axillary fruit-clusters, 
closely set on horizontally-disposed branches ; 
Tilia Olivieri, the unique-looking Clematis 
Armandi, of evergreen habit, or a couple of 
most distinct-looking plants in Eleuthero- 
coccus leucorrhizus and E. Henryi, that pro- 
duce small white flowers in globular clusters, 
followed by fruits not unlike those of the 
Ivy in their clustering form. These, how- 
ever, are but a few of the plants shown, and 
naturally represent but a fragment of the 
wealth of the material that will presently be 
available for British gardens. Of herbaceous 
and alpine plants in the group, Gentiana 
ornata, Veratrum Wilsoni, with large, 
creamy-white flowers, and Thalictrum diptero- 
carpum were noted. Mr. L. R. Russell, Rich- 
mond, displayed a remarkably good lot of 
Clematis in pots, the plants well flowered, 
and in many of the best varieties. C. integri- 
folia Durandi, C. Mrs. G. Jackman, C. Snow 
White, with C. Jackmani rubra and C. Mme. 
E. Andre, two of the finest of the red-flowered 
class at present in commerce. Messrs. H. B. 
May and Sons, Edmonton, brought a very 
fine and well-flowered lot of Bouvardias and 
Tree-Carnations, in the best market sorts in 
each instance. From Colchester Messrs. 
Wallace and Co. brought a superb lot of the 
newer Montbretias,. recently raised at West- 
wick, near Norwich, and which included the 
very fine Prometheus, King Edmund, Here- 
ward, Norvic, and others recently honoured 
by awards of merit. Pageant, a new giant 





and contained a large number of varieties. 
Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, brought many 
interesting hardy plants, of which the double 
Heath, E. vulgaris fi.-pl. was very pleasing. 
Veronicas and many good hardy plants were 
shown. Some good alpines on rockwork and 
a fine group of Artemesia lactiflora came from 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham. 
Messrs. Harkness and Son, Hitchin, displayed 
Gladiolus and an excellent lot of cut Roses, 
of which Victor Hugo and Edu Meyer were 
among the most delightful. From Caterham 
Mr. F. Brazier brought early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, Pentstemons, and other 
hardy flowers, Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co., 
Merstham, displaying a similar group of things 
elsewhere. In each group the yellow-flowered 
Chrysanthemum Leslie was well shown. The 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, staged 
single and Cactus Dahlias, and many hardy 
flowers, while Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, brought a fine lot of herbaceous 
Phloxes, Kniphofias, and other seasonable 
hardy flowers. The Gladioli from Langport 
left little to be desired, a superb gathering of 
all that is good in these things being well dis- 
played, the exhibit occupying one of the large 
tables, which was well filled. A very excel- 
lent lot of Montbretias came from Mr. S. 
Morris, Thetford (gardener, Mr. G. Henley), 
who also staged a very fine novelty named 
after himself. Some excellent vases of Sweet 
Peas came from Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
Rothesay, there being about two dozen of 
these in the newest and best varieties. The 
exhibit of Cactus, single, and Pompon 
Dahlias from Messrs. Carter, Page, and Co., 
London Wall, was arranged at the western 
end of the hall, and was one of the leading 
features of the show. We have no space to 
enumerate in detail the very large number 
of varieties staged. Suffice to say that the 
group teemed with good things, while the ar- 
rangement displayed taste and skill of a very 
high order. The collection of fruit-trees in 
pots from the King’s Acre Nurseries, Here- 
ford, was certainly among the finest we have 
seen, and, extending to upwards of 100 feet 
along the side of the hall, made a most effec- 
tive display. The collection was of most re- 
presentative character, and included Grapes, 
Peaches, Nectarines, Pears, Apples, Figs, 
Plums, and other fruits, on pyramidal, bush, 
and fan-trained trees, one of the latter, of 
8 feet by 5 feet 6 inches, of Peach Thomas 
Rivers, having for its finished crop this sea- 
son upwards of one hundred of the finest 
fruits. The Apples and Grapes were alike 
good, and the whole, being of pot culture 
throughout, gave evidence of the unmistakable 
skill required to bring the trees to such per- 
perfection. Apples Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 
Washington, J. Grieve, and Emperor Alex- 
ander were very fine, while Peaches and Nec- 
tarines, of which many sorts were shown, 
were excellent. 

From the Society’s garden at Wisley came a 
collection of twenty-three varieties of Grapes, 
of which Cannon Hall Muscat, Bowood Mus- 
cat, Black Prince, Lady Hastings, Mrs. Pear- 
son, Foster’s Seedling, and Appley Towers 
were afew. The fruits were in very fine con- 
dition, and the difficulty of showing so many 
at one time is known to all fruit-growers. 
Messrs. Thomas Rivers and Sons, Sawbridge- 
worth, also displayed pot-grown fruit-trees, 
Plums, Peaches, Nectarines, being all excel- 
lently grown and displayed. Apples such as 
Lady Sudeley, Orange Pippin, Ribston Pip- 
pin, and Peasgood’s Nonsuch were in excel- 
lent form, the group commanding attention 
at once. Messrs. S. Spooner and Sons, 
Hounslow, showed a large collection of early 
Apples, Pears, Plums, and other fruits in 
baskets. The exhibit of ten bunches of Black 
Hamburgh Grapes by His Majesty the King 





form of the moment, was also in superb con- 
dition. Messrs. Wallace also displayed a 
very fine lot of Lilium Henryi and a very 
charming series of Gladiolus, primulinus 
hybrids, in which rose and cream and yellow 
tints were blended in delightful fashion. Mr. 
Amos Perry, Hardy Plant Farms, Enfield, had 
a good lot of hardy things, notably Lilium 
Batemanum, L. auratum, rubro-vittatum, a 
mass of the Belladonna Lily, with Sagittaria 
japonica fl.-pl., and other plants. _ The 





Phloxes from Messrs. Gunn and Sons, Olton, 
near Birmingham, were, as usual, very fine, 


(gardener, Mr. A. McKellar), from the 141- 
year-old Vine at Hampton Court called forth 
unstinted praise, the size of bunch and berry 
and the superb finish of all demonstrating cul- 
ture of unequalled excellence—an obvious in- 
stance of skill of the highest possible stan- 
dard, and where great age is by no means 
a barrier to success. These handsome Grapes 
received the ‘“‘Hogg’’ medal for culture. 
Orchids were not numerously displayed, but 
were of exceeding interest notwithstanding. 
A full list of awards will be found in our 


advertising columns. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—Among the shrubs now 
flowering, Buddleia variabilis Veitchiana is 
very effective, with its long spikes of pur- 
plish flowers. These new forms of Buddleia 
are quite distinct from the old Buddleia glo- 
bosa, which has orange-coloured globular 
flowers. In appearance, these new Buddleias 
are not unlike the Ceanothus family. The 
plants appear to be quite hardy, but if the 
frost injures the growth, they break up strong 
from the bottom. Paulownia imperialis, in 
sheltered places, is rather a striking dwarf 
tree, of spreading growth and immense 
leaves. Catalpa bignonioides, now in flower, 
is another striking tree for a sheltered posi- 
tion on the lawn in association with the Tulip- 
tree and the Buckeye-tree (Pavia macro- 
stachya). Acanthus mollis and A. latifolia 
make rather an effective group on the margin 
of the lawn in association with Yuccas. They 
are also suitable for elevated spots on a large 
rockery. Those who want many flowers for 
cutting should increase their stock of the 
best hardy plants. Just now the scarlet Ger- 
bera Jamesoni is charming. I notice most 
people plant this in a warm border close to a 
wall. The plants are not expensive, and it 
might be tried in a well-drained bed in the 
epen border, or, when stock has been worked 
up, make a bed of it. This is a good season 
to prepare beds by trenching and manuring 
for choice hardy shrubs and flowers. Cut- 
tings of many things will root now under 
glass in boxes. Finish budding and layering. 


Fruit garden.—Finish summer-pruning. 
Old, worthless fruit-trees may be grubbed up, 
and the site prepared for young trees. Every 
bit of old root must be picked out, and as 
much as possible of the exhausted soil re- 
moved and fresh brought to plant the young 
trees in. Figs on walls are now ripening 
their fruit, and all young wood should have 
been nailed in, to let the sunshine and air 
circulate among the fruits. As Figs only 
ripen one crop in the open air, the growing 
shoots should be thinned, but not stopped, 
to encourage the second crop, as is done 
under glass. To induce Figs in the open air 
to produce and ripen good crops, the roots of 
the trees must be under the cultivator’s con- 
trol, and the best way to keep in touch with 
them is to plant on stations of concrete 6 feet 
or so square, and if the roots extend beyond 
the stations, lift and root-prune, and the 
wood will ripen. Liquid-manure can be given 
to finish the crop when the fruits are swell- 
ing. The borders need not exceed 2 feet in 
depth. In making the borders the staple 
should be good loam, from the top of an old 
pasture, with one hundredweight of bone- 
meal to every ton of loam. Manure can be 
given later in the shape of rich mulchings on 
the surface. Trench up a piece of land fora 
new Gooseberry plantation. Obtain young 
trees from a clean, healthy source, or propa- 
gate them at home if the stock is suitable. 


Vegetable garden.—Take advantage of dry 
weather for earthing up Celery and Leeks 
and tying up Lettuces and Endives. Fill up 
south borders with Lettuces and Endive for 
winter use. Some of these may be lifted 
and planted in frames later. Radishes and 
Mustard and Cress should be sown under 
glass now. Draw earth up to the stems of 
Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflowers, and other 
greens, to support the stems. When the 
Onions are placed under cover, prepare the 
ground for Cabbages. A dressing of soot 
lightly forked in will be all the preparation 
required, as the land was done well for 
Onions. Draw drills when the plants are 
ready, 18 inches apart, and set out the plants 
at the same distance apart in the drills. We 
generally plant a small bed on a south bor- 
der 1 foot apart for early use. Make a fur- 
ther sowing of hardy Lettuces, to remain in 
the seed-bed for the winter—at least, what 
are not required for filling frames or Tomato- 
houses. Where there are glass erections of 
any kind vacant, Lettuces can be taken as a 
catch-crop. Reduce the foliage of Tomatoes, 
and stop all leaders. Iam afraid the outdoor 
crop will not be a very profitable one this 
season. Thin young Turnips to 12 inches 
apart, and clear off all old crops of Peas, 
Cabbages, etc., and trench the land. 








Conservatory.—When a plant thrives in 
the open air planted out, it may not be desir- 
able to grow it in pots or tubs, but there are 
exceptions to all rules, and Montbretias and 
Hyacinthus candicans in mixture in tubs are 
very attractive in a cool house. The same 
may be said of herbaceous Phloxes and the 
best of the Michaelmas Daisies, late-flower- 
ing kinds especially. They must, of course, 
be well grown and of large size, and the 
shoots neatly supported with thin Bamboo 
canes hidden among the foliage. The 
climbers should be gradually reduced, as less 
shade will be required now. During the 
next month there will be plenty of flowers 
from the present occupants of the house, such 
as Fuchsias, Abutilons, Zonal and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, Begonias, etc., and then other 
things, such as scarlet Salvias, Tree-Carna- 
tions, Bouvardias, Early-flowering Heaths, 
ete., will be coming in. Chrysanthemums also 
of the early-flowering section will be useful. 
Harly-flowering bulbs should have been 
potted. Those who make a specialty of such 
early bulbs as Freesias, Roman Hyacinths, 
and early Narcissi pot or box the first batch 
early in August. All the bulbs except Free- 
sias should be plunged in Cocoa-fibre or ashes 
for six weeks or so till the pots are filled 
with roots. Plunge them out in the open 
air. df dry, give a soaking of water before 
covering them. ‘Tulips are usually started in 
boxes and covered with long litter whilst 
roots are forming. Afterwards move to a 
cool-pit or house, and place in subdued light 
in warm-house as required to give length of 
stem. As soon as the Japanese Lilies come 
to hand from the importers, have them potted 
in good soil, watered, and plunged for a 
month in Cocoa-fibre, and start them quietly. 
Thin the buds of Camellias which are planted 
in the border, and see that the roots are kept 
reasonably moist. Fires will not be required 
yet, but the heating apparatus should be over- 
hauled and the chimney and flues thoroughly 
cleaned. Fuchsias which have finished 
flowering should be placed outside to ripen 
the wood. Cuttings of the ends of the shoots 
will root either in pots or boxes in light, 
sandy soil in a frame, kept close except for 
an hour or two inthe morning. Zonal Pelar- 
goniums for winter flowering should scon be 
placed under cover, to keep off heavy rains. 

Stove.—Assuming that the house inside has 
been thoroughly cleaned with soap and warm 
water, or, if necessary, repainted, we shall 
have a clean start for the approaching winter. 
All climbers should be sponged with an in- 
secticide, so as to get rid as far as possible 
of that pest, mealy-bug. Old plants which 
have done their best had better be thrown 
out. At this season the gardener who is short 
of house-room must make a clearance of the 
plants that cannot be carried forward without 
sacrificing better things. It requires some 
courage to get rid of a plant one has got 
accustomed to, but it is better to do. this now 
than overcrowd. Having prepared the 
house and overhauled the heating apparatus, 
we may then gather together the stove plants 
from other houses and pits, as stove plants 
now will require a little fire-heat to keep 
them in proper condition. Many stove plants 
bloom in winter, and to obtain flowers a night 
temperature of 60 degs to 65 degs. will be 
necessary. All young winter-flowering plants, 
such as Poinsettias, Begonias, Justicias, etc., 
should have their last shift into larger pots, 
but as a rule the pots should not be very large. 
The shift should be small. A plant now in a 
5-inch pot may have a pot 6 inches in dia- 
meter, and the potting should be firm. Very 
little shade would be required now, and such 
fine-foliaged plants as Crotons and Dracznas 
will be better without shade; and if we get a 
bright, warm September, use water freely on 
fioors to give the necessary atmospheric 
humidity. Reduce the water supply to Cala- 
diums, Gloxinias, and other plants which 
are going to rest. 

Hard-wooded plants.—These are, I ex- 
pect, still outside, but if there comes much 
rain, they ought to be placed under cover. 
Azaleas will take no harm outside for another 
week or even two, but Camellias and New 
Holland and Cape. plants should soon be 
housed. A cool house, with free ventilation 
night and day, is the place for them for some 
time. If kept too close, mildew will attack 





Heaths, and the foliage will suffer. The 
watering must be in careful hands, and before 
any plant is watered its condition should be 
ascertained. Azaleas from the Continent will 
soon be coming over, and will require potting 
on arrival. As a rule, some reduction of the 
balls will be necessary to get them into suit- 
able-sized pots. Peat and sand only should 
be used, and it should be rammed in firm 
with a potting-stick. The best position for 
the plants for a time, till frost is expected, 
is a rather deep, cold pit or frame, very 
freely ventilated, the foliage to be sprinkled 
as required, to keep the leaves fresh and firm. 
Do not overwater. 

Plants in the house.—We are still relying 
chiefly upon fine-foliaged plants, and when 
electrical lights are used the plants will keep 
in condition a long time—in fact, Palms, 
Aspidistras, Draceenas, and Ferns, if care- 
fully watered, will do nearly as well as in the 
greenhouse or stove. The early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums will be ready shortly, and 
Begonias of the Gloire de Lorraine section 
will soon be in flower, and a well-grown 
plant or two will give character to the fine- 
foliaged plants. EK. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 13th.—The choice named Pinks 
that were rooted under glass have been 
planted about 9 inches apart in the beds 
where they are to flower. Mrs. Sinkins, 
Her Majesty, and other border Pinks will be 
divided and new beds planted immediately. 
Carnation layers are rooting, but are not yet 
ready for planting out. In the meantime the 
beds will have another turn over with the 
fork and receive a sprinkling of soot to be 
ready for planting next month. 

September 14th.—Shifted a lot of young 
Ferns from 3-inch pots to 5-inch pots. 
Finished potting Cyclamens. We grow these 
mostly in 5-inch pots. A few of the strongest 
plants will have 6-inch pots, but 5 inches is 
the most useful size for deeiaitetie Primulas, 
and Cinerarias, for the most part. It is, of 
course, possible to grow Cinerarias to a large 
size by increasing the size of the pots. Cal- 
ceolarias have been pricked off into small 
pots, and these will be potted on later into 
6-inch and 7-inch pots. 

September 15th.—Finished summer pruning 
fruit-trees. Open-air Grapes have been 
freed from sublaterals to expose the fruits. 
The Grapes make good wine, but are not, as 
a rule, good enough for dessert, as in a 
season like the present the ripening is not 
perfect, but with the introduction of cheap 
glass open-air Grapes were neglected. 
Finished potting and planting Strawberries. 
Old beds that will remain for another year 
have had all runners removed. 

September 16th.—Karly Pears, Plums, and 
Apples are gathered before they are ripe 
enough to fall, and placed in the fruit-room 
for a few days. The crop being lighter, the 
late fruits will be finer. A further thinning 
has been given to the young wood of the 
Raspberry plantations. The Black Currant 
Boskoop Giant has produced very fine fruits, 
and the plantation will be extended; and 
more space will be given to Figs on south 
wall, as with the roots under control a crop 
is quite sure. 

September 17th.—A little fire heat is being 
used in late vineries now, and where the sub- 
laterals have been left for a time some have 
been shortened, special attention being given 
to those which touch the glass, as they form 
conduits for the descent of moisture. Bou- 
vardias which have been planted out in a 
cold-frame have been potted up, and will be 
kept close and shaded for a time. Salvias, 
Kupatoriums, and other things planted out 
have been cut round with the spade ready for 
lifting. 

September 18th.—Rearranged conservatory, 
moved stove plants back to the warm-house, 
and filled in with early-flowering Chrysan- 
themums, now coming into bloom. The 
cool plant house has been washed with soap 
and water and made ready for Azaleas and 
other hardwooded plants still outside. The 
Peach-trees in the early house have had the 
useless wood cut out. This refers more 
especially to the branches which are not 
wanted for next year’s crop, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epitor of GARDENING, 17, Lurnival-street, Holborn, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusuisurr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in nvind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue inunediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—Fair examples 
of each subject—not more than four in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and jruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


A Rose that does not flower (Torcross).—Whiat 
you ask is unreasonable. It is difficult enough to 
name Roses even when good blooms are sent, so 
numerous are the varieties and so closely do many 
kinds resemble one another. But to identify Roses 
from Jeaves alone is impossible, though it.is true 
that a few varieties might be picked cut. Your best 
plan is to get a gardener to see the Rose, and give 
you some hints why it does not flower, or send us 
particulars which may enable us to help you. 


Bordeaux mixture (W. E. A. Y.).—Get 2 lbs. 
of sulphate of copper, and dissolve in a large wooden 
tub by soaking jit in hot water—say, 2 gallons. 
Then dissolve in a pail 2 lbs. of fresh lime. When 
both the materials are quite dissolved, put the two 
liquids together into a tub, and stir in 2 Ibs. of 
treacle to make it sticky. Then add 18 gallons of 
water, and the liquid will be ready for use. It 
should be thrown over the plants in the form of a 
fine spray, and two applications at an interval of 
ten days should be given to do the plants any real 
service. 

Hydrangeas not flowering (7.).—There is un- 
doubtedly a want of strength in the shoots. A plant 
in a 6-inch pot would not carry more than two or 
three blooms, and the whole force of the plant must 
be directed into the shoots that carry them from the 
time they start into growth. Weakly shoots cannot 
produce flowers. Next season prune the strongest 
shoots back hard, thinning out all weakly ones. 
When they break, shift into 6-inch pots in good loam, 
with a Jiberal share of rotten dung, and thin out the 
shoots to about six. Give abundance of water when 
in bud with occasional doses of liquid-manuie. 
Plenty of light and air is also necessary. 


Large Camellia in a pot (G. C.).—When a plant 
has been many years in the same pot the roots are 
generally coiled round and round the ball of earth, 
and when planted out in the border such specimens 
seldom do well. As a Tule, Camellias do better 
planted out than in pots, but a border of good 
fibrous peat and fibrous loam should be prepared for 
them, and it must also be well drained. Camellias 
must not be allowed at any time to become very dry 
at the roots, and yet stagnant water is very in- 
jurious. If the plant in question is healthy, and 1.18 
not become root-bound from want of potting, we 
would advise planting it out in the border. 


The Blue Spiderwort (Commelina ccelestis) 
(M. O. C.).—We should advise you to lift the plants 
in October, and place in boxes for the winter. Keep 
them in a rather dry soil, and replant carly in 
March. If you do not suffer much from frost you 
may dispense with lifting by planting in spring in 
holes in the bottom of which several inches of sand 
have, been placed, or you may use 4 inches of crocks 
in the hole and plant in 3 inches of soil made very 
sandy, particularly so about the base of the plants. 
The roots may be quite surrounded with sand. This 
plant delights in light, warm soils in which and in 
districts near the sea it grows like a weed. There 
is also a white form. 


The Cretan Mullein (Celsia cretica) (M. 0. C.). 
—This is usually seen as a half-hardy frame or green- 
house plant. Treated as an annual and planted out 
in rich soil it is a distinct and good plant, the flowers 
having a delicate scent like that of a Cytisus. It 1s, 
however, usually grown as a biennial, sowing the 
seed in a cool-house or frame about midsummer and 
keeping the seedlings gently on the move during ihe 
autumn. During the winter they may be kept just 
free from frost in small pots, allowing them the 
lightest position available. Put the plants into their 
flowering pots in spring, early or late as they are 
required to bloom, and keep them growing freely in 
a cool-frame until the flower-spikes show, when they 
may be taken to the conservatory. 


Wintering bedding Pelargoniums and Cal- 
ceolarias (D. T.).—Calceolarias winter best in a 
cold-frame. Plant the cuttings 3 inches apart in a 
bed of sandy loam, 5 inches or 6 inches deep.’ Young, 
healthy shoots, 3 inches or so long, make the besz 
cuttings. There is usually plenty of these to be had 
from healthy plants in the beds in October, which 
is the best month for putting in cuttings. We have 
taken them as late as November, and never had 
them do better; any time before frost éomes to in- 
jure them will do. Keep the frame close and the 
soil moist till roots form, then ventilate freely. 
Pelargoniums cannot be safely kept through the 
winter, unless the frost can be excluded from the 
building im which they are placed. It will only dis- 
appoint to attempt to winter them in a cold-frame. 
If the cuttings are taken early, and only a small 
number planted in each pot—say, about four round 
the sides of a 5-inch pot—the pots to be well drained 
with broken pote or pieces of brick or coke, keeping 
the cuttings in the open air as long as it will be 
safe to do so, then take them to a spare Toom, and 
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put some newspapers over the plants on a frosty 
night, they might be kept through the winter with- 
out much loss, and with only a small amount of 
trouble. The soil must be permitted to get fairly 
dry in the pots before frost is expected, as it often 
happens that plants covered up jn the short dark 
days are more injured by damp than frost; besides, 
plants with their roots in wet soil are more liable to 
be frost-bitten than if dry. 

Unsatisfactory Grass (A Constant Reader).— 
The sample does not enable us to discover the cause 
of the trouble, but the best course to adopt in the 
matter, we think, would be to scarify the turf with 
a strong rake at this season, and to sow some good 
seeds, covering them with a little fresh soil. In the 
spring give a dressing of Peruvian guano, paying 
special. attention. to the brown places. Coarse 
Grasses are, of course, out of place on a lawn, and 
in the searifying you should do your best to get rid 
of them. 


Acetylene-gas refuse (2. H. Armor).—From an 
analysis of the residue from acetylene gas it has 
been found that the value of this product is entirely 
due to the lime it contains, other plant foods, as 
nitrogen, potash, and phosphates, being absent. The 
lime is present either as slacked lime (in fresh 
samples) er carbonate of lime (mild lime) in samples 
which have been exposed to the air. It should prove 
an effective and cheap dressing for all purposes for 
which lime is recommended, and should be of special 
value on soils which arte sour and deficient of lime 
or inclined to be stiff, and as a top-dressing for 
pastures. 

FRUIT. 


Pruning Black Currants (R. C.).—We know 
nothing of the French mode of pruning you refer to. 
As Black Currants bear on the wood made the pre- 
ceding year, the proper course in pruning is to cut 
out some of the older growths each year, preserving 
the strongest of the young growths, but shortening 
them back a little when they are. unduly long or 
project much beyond the other shoots. It is the 
suckers from the base of the bush that one wants 
to encourage, and if they are too crowded it is an 
easy matter to thin them out. 


Air-roots on Vines (P.).—There is nothing un- 
usual in the Vines producing ajr-roots; but it is not 
a good sign, as their presence betokens a -want of 
proper action on the part of the true roots running 
naturally in the soil, and they are frequently the 
precursors of shanking. To prevent their formation, 
or to recover Vines subject to this evil,-the border 
must be seen to, and, if necessary, the Vine roots 
should be taken up when the crop of fruit is cut, 
and be replanted in well-drained turfy soil, contain 
ing plenty of old mortar-rubbish and broken bones. 

Summer pruning of fruit-trees (A. C. T.).— 
If you wish to practise summer pruning. on the 
breastwood of your wall-trained Pears at once, cut 


all those shoots back to about five leaf-buds. It is 
doubtful whether, done then, the pojnt-bud will 
push -growth; but if it does, then pinch that 


secondary shoot after two leaves have been formed. 
No growth will follow that; but the back buds, 
while seemingly dormant, will undergo partial change 
by becoming fruit-buds, but would need all the fol- 
lowing season’s growth to become perfect ones. In 
the winter cut every one of these spurs back to two 
buds only. 


Treatment of Fig-trees (W. F.).—A wall with 
a south aspect is the best place for Fig-trees, and 
with good cultivation they ought to bear freely. 
Many persons allow the shoots to become too much 
crowded, so that they cannot ripen; and unripened 
wood of any kind will not bear fruit well. Stop- 
ping the shoots early in the year will cause the 
formation of many more, which will. further crowd 
the tree with wood. The shoots may be stopped 
with advantage late in the season, which will throw 
them into frujt instead of into growth. Thin out 
the wood well now, and if there are any long shoots 
stop them; they will not now start into growth. 


Mildew on Grapes (A. H. Sharp).—We have 
seldom seen Grapes so badly attacked by mildew, 
plainly showing that the cultivation is at fault. We 
should advise you to at once cut off all the bunches 
and burn them, and dust flowers of sulphur all over 
the Vines, washing this off after a few days with 
clear rain-water. In the winter all the inside wood- 
work should be thoroughly cleaned and repainted, 
and if there is a back wall have this lime-washed. 
Then dissolve 4 oz. of sulphide of potassium in a 
quart of water, mix it with clay and sulphur to a 
thin paste, and brush this into the bark and every 
crevice about the spurs on the Vine-rods, applying 
this dressing immediately you see any further signs 
of mildew. We should advise you to have the house 
heated, as in such a season as the present has been 
it is almost impossible to grow Grapes in an un- 
heated house. You are also cropping far too heavily. 


Silver-leaf in Plum-tree (EZ. Sloman).—We know 
of no cure for the disease known as “‘silver-leaf,’’ 
and the best plan: is to root out and burn a tree 
so soon as it becomes hadly affected with it. If you 
intend planting another Plum-tree in the same place, 
then it would be well to remove the old soil, as 
there is just the possibility of the root system be- 
coming contamjnated if you retain it. If you plant 
any other fruit-tree barring a stone-fruit you need 
not remove the soil, but see to it that every particle 
of the roots of the Plum is cleared out, as such if 
left would breed fungus as they decay. A dressing 
of lime, given a few weeks in advance of planting, 
would do good. Use fresh lime, and incorporate it 
with the soil by forking or digging it in. In our 
issue Of July 8rd, page 369, you will find an article 
dealing with ‘‘ Silver-leaf in Peaches.’’ It might be 
worth your while trying the remedy there recom- 
mended. If you do try it we shall be glad to 
know what result follows its use. 


VEGETABLES. 


Maggots in mushrooms (Mushrooms).—Mush- 
Tooms are invariably attacked by maggots in hot 
weather in the summer, and the drier and warmer 
the structure in which they are growing the more 
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liable they are to be attacked by these insects. It 
is for this reason that growers recommend Mvehroom- 
beds to be made up in the open air in the summer 
in places quite in the shade. In your case we should 
think that the bed will bear more frequent damping. 

Slug-infested soil (G. H. W.).—Rather than use 
lime on your poor soil, we advise dressing it heavily 
with fresh soot, as that is at once a manure and yet 
a potent slug-destroyer. You may, the moment your 
ground is free of crops, put on the soot, putting it 
on late in the evening, as just then slugs are out 
feeding. Have it at once forked into the soil to 
reach buried insects. Later on in the winter have 
the ground shallow trenched, and bury into each 
trench, just under the top spit or layer of soil a 
dressing of manure, serving all the ground in that 
way. Early in March give the whole area a further 
dressing of well-decayed manure, and fork it in 
10 inches deep, then get in crops as needed. So soon 
as any seedlings or plants make growth, give at 
night light dustings of soot or fresh-slacked lime. 
By this treatment not only should the ground be- 
come greatly enriched, but all descriptions of ground 
pests be kept in check. 

Mushrooms in field (Z. H. Armor).—The proper 
time to spawn Grass-land for Mushrooms is the 
month of June. Prepare manure as for an ordinary 
Mushroom-bed, take up with a spade a spit of turf 
6 inches to 1 foat square, clear out the soil to a 
depth of 4 inches, and fill in with the manure. In 
the centre of this place the fourth of a brick of 
spawn, and tread the turf down firmly. The soil 
best suited to the growth of Mushrooms is a loamy 
one, or what is known as a holding soil. Another 
way is to break the spawn into pieces about the size 
of a hen’s egg, then raise the turf with a spade, 
and place a lump underneath at a depth of 3 inches 
or 4 inches from the surface. The distance between 
the lumps of spawn may vary from 2 wards to 
6 yards apart each way. It is important that the 
turf be made quite firm by well treading it or beat- 
ing it down with the back of the spade, otherwise 
the spawn will not run well into the surrounding 
turf and is liable to fail entirely. When the spawn 
has got established, the field may be expected to 
yield Mushrooms for years afterwards if given a 
dressing of agricultural salt at the end of March or 
early in April. 


SHORT REPLIES. 





C. M.—Your Plum-trees have been attacked by 
aphides. See reply to ‘‘ Gardenhurst,’’ on page’ 508, 
in our issue of September 4th.—-—F. A. G.—The quali- 
fication consists in paying the subscription after you 
have been duly nominated and elected. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—A. B. C.—3, Solidago Vir- 
gaurea nana; 4, not recognised.——E. Smee.— 
Catalpa syringefolia.a——W. N. B.—1, Not recog- 
nised; 2, Collomia sp., probably, no flower remained ; 
3, . Phacelia congesta.——R. F.—1, Ophiopogon 
Jaburan variegatum; 2, Panax Victoria; 3 and 4, 
Cannot name from leaves alone.——D. M. H.—Spirea 
Bumalda.——H. Storey.—The Phlomis now -sent is 
P. Russellianus, the other probably is P. fruticosa. 
Full specimens in flower should always be sent, as 
small examples and flowerless shoots often mislead. 
The Gladiolus was too withered for identification.—— 
Mrs. Wilkin.—Sedum sp., too withered for identifica- 
tion.——Balavil.—Veronica salicifoliaa——A. M. L. 
B. G. L.—Welianthus decapetalus.——F. T. Simpson. 
—Lysimachia vulgaris.——Rupell.—Calla — palustris 
(Bog Arum).——Mrs. FitzHugh.—Rhus Toxicodendron 
(Poison Ivy). 


Catalogues received.—W. Smith and Sons, Ex- 
change Seed Warehouse, Aberdeen.—Illustrated Cata- 


logue of Flower-roots.——Gilbert and Son, Dyke, 
Bourne, Lincoln.—Anemone and Bulb Catalogue.—— 
Hogg and Robertson, 22, Mary-street, Dublin.——Gold 
Medal Irish-grown Bulbs.——Dobbie and Co., Rothe- 
say.—Autumn Catalogue.——Thomas 8S. Ware ('02), 
Ltd., Feltham, Middlesex.—Bulbs, Roses, Hardy 
Plants, Fruit-trees, etc.——Barr and Son, King-street, 


Covent Garden, London, W.C.—Gold Medal Daffodils, 
and Hyacinths, and Other Bulbs. 





Messrs. James Carter and Co. notify us that 
they have again been commanded by His Majesty’s 
Commissioner of Works to supply the whole of the 
bulbs required for the Royal parks and gardens in 
London; and have also received instructions from the 
London County Council to supply the bulbs required 
for the whole of the parks and open spaces under 
their control. 


The use of Raffiatape.—Mr. C. E. West writes 
us:—The actions against two of our leading firms of 
seed merchants compel me to make the following ex- 
planation:—In the Inventors’ Manual, as in other 
patent journals, may be seen the following: ‘‘ Letters 
patent may be obtained for ‘The application of a 
known substance to a new purpose when some inven- 
tive power is evidently necessary to make the applica- 
tion available for the new purpose.’’’ Raffiatape was 
never used for tying up plants before I applied my 
inventive power and patented the stuff for the per- 
fectly new purpose of tying up plants, because it 
stretches to enable the plants to grow. The patent 
was fully granted me, but in 1906 it was revoked, 
causing me much loss through no fault of my own. 
Due notice of this revocation was given to the trade, 
yet some firms still marked Raffiatape pure and 
simple as ‘‘ West’s Patent Raffiatape.’’ Prior to this 
patent being annulled, I applied for the registration 
of the word “ Raffiatape,’’ and a second patent for 
the improved mode of coiling tape to prevent it 
entangling had been secured. This second patent, 
being granted under the new Act, is a very valid one, 
and cannot be set aside like the first patent, which 
was under the old Act; therefore it comes about 
that, although it is wrong to mark Raffiatape as 
““ West’s Patent,’’ yet it is quite correct to style the 
improved Raffiatape coils as ‘‘ West’s Patent Coils,’’ 
as was done before the revocation of the first patent 
and ever since. 
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FRUIT. 


PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 
THE question is often asked: Ought fruit- 
trees to be pruned at the time of planting or 
, in the following year? Put in that form, the 
question is vague, and some would answer 


eyes, + others ““No,’? In some cases the 
answer might be “‘Yes”’ or ‘‘No,’’ it is im- 
material which; and again, in others it 


' would depend on knowing what kind of tree, 


and also the form of tree. If it is a Peach, 
to be trained as an espalier, the answer would 
be to prune at once, because the eyes which 
are to form the first branches of the stem 
from the base would be destroyed by not 
pruning. In the case of Pippin-trees it is 
different. One may either prune at once or 
put it off to the following year. It depends 
on the way the tree has been trained and the 
number of branches it has. 

Trees can seldom be trained to a perfect 
shape without notching, lopping, or even 
sawing off either above or below the branches 
that are too weak or too vigorous to form a 
well-balanced stem. If a branch is too 
vigorous, a notch at its base will arrest 
momentarily the excess of sap which it draws 
to itself. If it is weak, a slight notch above 
it will produce the opposite effect—the rise 
of sap will be arrested and diverted to the 
branch. The sap flows more freely in 
branches that tend to the vertical than in 
those that slant, and it is easier to regulate 
the varying strengths of branches by giving 
a horizontal direction to the too vigorous and 
a vertical direction to the weaker ones. 

The leaves act as pumps for the sap, and 
the force of this action can be restrained by 
cutting the leaf-limb in the middle. This 
will retard excessive vegetation in certain of 
the branches, to the profit of the weaker 
ones. Early nailing up lessens the vigour 
of the stronger shoots, and assists the 
weaker ones, which have been left to grow 
free and unrestrained. The strength of a 
branch can be lessened by pinching off the 
branches during growth, whereas to delay 
this process or neglect it altogether gives 
strength to the weaker branches. Some- 
thing of the sort also happens if the leaves 
are left intact or the leaf-limb is cut in the 
middle. 

To leave overmuch fruit on a single strong 
branch is to take from the strength of that 
branch; to suppress the fruit, or leave only 
a very few on the weaker branches imparts 
strength to those branches. 

LONGITUDINAL INCISIONS.—An incision 
made with the point of the pruning or grafting 
knife from the top to the bottom of a branch, 
in the bark, deep enough to reach the wood, 
will, contrary to what might be expected, 
impart strength to that branch. Nature 
provides a cure for wounds or similar acci- 
dents to trees in a quickened flow of sap 
and a_ restoration of tissue to _ the 
wounded part. Left to itself, the tree 


in all varieties of the race. The branches 
alternate in different ways—may be upright 
or slanting, parallel or divergent, curved and 
uplifted, flexuous and pendent, ete. Neither 
are the fruit-bearing- branches all of the 
same length, and in the case of the Pear it 
may be said there are varieties in which the 
fruit-shoots are naturally either long, 
medium, or short. In the production of 
fruit there are certain fertile varieties which 
fruit naturally in some seasons, whilst others, 
less productive, bear less fruit at the time, 
but produce it annually. In the natural state 
the fruit grows at the extremities of the 
branches and at the top of the tree. 

The object of pruning is to modify to a cer 
tain extent the natural laws of vegetation. 
A variety is forced into taking a certain 
shape—pyramidal, spindle, or palmette, etc. 
By means of pruning, notching, and incisions 
in the branches either object can be fairly 
well attained. The tree which would other- 
wise have grown to a fair height remaine 
dwarfed, and fruit which would naturally 
grow on branches of some length now appears 
close to the parent branch, and so on. By 
masters in the art, all these operations rela- 
tive to the formation of trees, as taught in 
books, are capable of being practised with a 
fair amount of success; but, unless much 
time and attention are bestowed in carrying 
them out, they never can give the best re- 
sults. Neglect to notch, to summer-prune, 
or to repeat the pinching in certain varieties, 
and the natural tendency of the tree will 
assert itself at 


once. And here © arises 
a purely economic question: The time 
it costs to prune and train a tree in 


relation to its productiveness. If there is 
profit in pruning both for form and for fruit, 
well and good. But if this perfection in 
practice be attended with financial loss, then 
prune to begin with, in order to have the 
fruit well-placed, and thereafter pay less 
attention to the form, often unnatural, which 
you have given to your trees. This, indeed, 
is the modern practice where fruit is culti- 
vated for sale. It is now the custom to 
choose from among the varieties of fruit- 
trees those which can be relied on to produce 
fruit for which there is a demand. 

The other, and often better, kinds are 
seldom cultivated except by lovers of first- 
class fruit. Among the comparative novel- 
ties some are gradually winning their way 
to favour, and very often supplanting old 
varieties, which have more or less fallen into 
disrepute through age, or which, through 
repeated multiplications, have become 
tainted with fungus diseases. The important 
thing is to have fruit and to keep on having 
it, but not so much so as to exhaust the tree. 
This matter of the exhaustion of fruit-trees 
by over-production is a very important one. 
It is not easy to determine the quantity 
of fruit which a tree is able to bear. It 
depends on the age, vigour, variety, the 
stock on which it is grafted, and the chemical 





composition of the soil and the dressings it 
receives. Some trees are too young, an< 
production in their case ought not to pb» 
forced. In the wild state they are naturally 
preserved from this. A seedling Pear sel- 
dom fruits before the tenth year at least. 

In the pruning of trees it is well to con- 
form in a certain measure to this natural 
law, to the extent, at least, of being in no 
hurry to crowd one’s trees with fruit, espe- 
cially if they are expected to bear long. 
Early fruiting varieties can nourish more 
fruit than the later-fruiting kinds, because 
they have had the time before winter to 
make a provision of new nutrient elements 
for the use of the next year’s fruit. 

The stock on which the tree is grafted 
plays an important part in fruit-bearing. 
There is generally a want of balance between 
the roots and the branches. If the stock is 
more vigorous than the graft, this tends to 
retard fruit-bearing. Such is the case, for 
instance, with dwarf varieties of Pear-trees 
grafted on vigorous natural stocks. If* on 
the other hand, the stock is weaker than the 
graft, as with the Pear grafted on_ the 
Quince, it bears more readily. Trees 
planted in a soil the chemical composition of 
which is imperfect or ill-balanced, and not 
supplemented or ill-ssupplemented by annual 
dressings of manure, will gradually cease to 
bear fruit, and neither pruning nor disbud- 
ding can help in such a case. : 

If pruned, well-formed trees produce fine, 
lengthy branches, but not much fruit, it is 
because the branches have been pruned too 
short, and the annual shoots not pinched off 
as often as they ought to be. If the tree is 
to bear fruit, these lengthy branches should 
be very little pruned, and the shoots which 
develop after a pruning should be pinched 
off three times. Obstinately infertile trees 
may be left unpruned for one, and sometimes 
two, years. Then they take to fruiting like 
orchard-trees, and can be thereafter pruned, 
but not too much, by the removal of some of 
the too thick inner branches, and by bringing 
the fruit-buds closer to the main branches. 
This absence of pruning is not without disad- 
vantage, and is to be recommended chiefly 
for vigorous, well-formed, but infertile and 
already aged trees. If a tree which is 
pruned is full of fruiting growths and blos- 
soms, and still bears but little fruit, this may 
be put down to want of nourishment and 
manure, and the remedy is in applying wood 
ashes, bone-dust, and good manure that con- 
tains no straw. Lyon-Horticole. 





THE STRAWBERRY-RASPBERRY. 
To the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

Srr,—I think, perhaps, you go too far in 
condemning the above plant as being unfit 
for food. My experience is that, though not, 
of course, so nice ‘as Raspberries, it is excel-~ 
lent stewed a8 for’ a tart, with sugar. The 
only thing is, the fruit should not be gathered 
until quite dead ripe and soft to the touch. 
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It comes in after all the other (so-called) soft 
fruits are over, and most people like it for a 
change now and again. _ he mistake is 
picking it too soon, The jam 1s also very 
good, but would probably be improved if 
some Currant-juice could be added to it.—I 
remain, yours faithfully, 

IF. W. HARBERTON. 
September 2nd, 1909. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Diseased Peach foliage (2. L. S.).—The 
Peach-leavyes sent show eyidence of a severe 
attack of red-spider, which has sucked the 
sap from the leaves, and left them in the con- 
dition yours are. Red-spider is a most minute 
insect, which fastens on the under-sides ol 
the leaves, and so exists on them. It is too 
late, we fear, to do much good now, except that 
you can give the trees a good washing with 
very strcng soapy water. by torcing tnat on 
to the trees, most of the brown leatage would 
fall. That should be at once gathered up 
and burnt. It would do your trees great 
good, no doubt, if you could, so soon as the 
leaves have fallen, take off all the soil down 
to the roots, replace it with some fresh, to 
which is added good loam, old mortar refuse, 
and a half-pint to 3 bushels of basic slag. 
‘hat should cause the trees to make new 
surface roots, and if that were so, you would 
soon see the effect in more healthy growth. 
But as the wal! and wood may still harbour 
the insects or eggs, you had better also, so 
soon as the soil renovation has been done, 
have the trees sprayed with the caustic soda 
and potash solution, giving them a second 
spraying in January. ‘hat should destroy ali 
insect pests. It is very possible that the 
glass coping, which, we assume, projects 
somewhat, keeps the trees too dry, both ol 
leaf and roots. Better remove that glass 
coping entirely. As to spraying the trees, 
unless you have a capable gardener, whe 
understands it, you had better get a local 
nurseryman to do it for you. 


‘Air-roots on Vine (Vublin).—The smal! 
portion from your Black Hamburgh Vine sent 
is an air-root, of which you seem to have 
others in clusters. That is the usual way 
these are seen on Vines. They will later die 
away. ‘These air-roots come from two causes. 
First, the atmosphere of the vinery may be 
kept too close and moist, as that is apt to 
generate them. In the second place, the 
natural roots of the Vine may be in cold, wet, 
or sour soil, and do not properly perform 
their functions. It is most probably this 
latter reason in your case. If you could, 
next November, remove all the soil over the 
roots, and would lift them carefully, tie them 
up, then remove 12 inches of the bottom soil, 
replace it with fresh loam, with which is 
mixed one-fourth of old mortar rubbish, then 
relay the roots less deep, and recover with 
6 inches of soil, you would, no doubt, next 
year find far better growth. 

Mildewed Raspberry-canes (Basil).—We 
do not regard the mildew on your Raspberry- 
canes as serious. It has not affected the 
wood, but merely coats parts of the rind 0: 
the stems. No doubt it is due to the exces. 
sively cold, wet season. If, as you say, your 
canes died in previous winters, then that 
would be due to the nature of your subsoil, 
which is, most likely, stiff and sour. It is 
common for Raspberries to die away after 
two or three years in such case, and in some 
soils they can be kept to crop only by planting 
fresh breadths every year. We advise you, 
in making a new plantation, to both throw 
the soil 4 feet into beds, like those for Aspara- 
gus, so as to deepen the good soil, and to add 
to it a heavy coat of lime, soot, and basic 
slag. If that be done, we think you will find 
permanent benefit from it. 


Ripening Crapes.—All late Grapes should 
be ripe by the end of September, and it may 
be necessary to use a little fire-heat to finish 
the work, as a little warmth in the pipes will 
be a great help to both fruit and wood, and 
the ripening of the wood is important for 
next season’s crop. Water should still be 
given to inside borders, as, to ensure a proper 
finish, there must be moisture at the roots. 
The ventilation must be free, but meet the 
weather conditions. 





ROOM AND WINDOW. 





NARCISSUS WARLEY MAJOR. 


THE great beauty and grace of form of this 
lovely white Trumpet Daffodil is well seen in 
the top flower in the illustration accompany- 
ing this note. Large and handsome, and pure 
so far as white Trumpet Daffodils are con- 
cerned, the variety is one of the gems of this 
section raised by the Rev. G. H. Engleheart, 
and it will probably be many years before it 
is surpassed in dts genera] all-round gocd 
qualities. In the droop of the trumpet and 
the strong and broad reflexing brim, there 
are seen characters that stamp it as one of 
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As a rule, plants which drop thei¢ 
petals about are not satisfactory. Carnations 
last very well, and are sweet. Water with 
great care. No water must be left in the 
vases or pans, 


DINNER-TABLE DECORATIONS AT 
FLOWER SHOWS. 
In the competitions for dinner-table decora- 
tions, which now form an important feature 
at most horticultural exhibitions, there is to 
be seen a distinct advance both in regard to 
the selection of the flowers and other material 
used by the competitors and in the more 
artistic and tasteful manner they display in 
the arrangement of the same. This is as it 


purpose. 


Narcissus Warley Major, 


the best of the modern race of white trumpet 
Daffodils, the variety being also endowed with 
exquisite finish and fine substance. At the 
present time this fine Daffodil is not in com- 
merce, we believe, though we doubt not it will 
be eagerly sought after when distributed. 
Bikes 


Plants in the house.—Palms are necessary 
features now. Asparagus Sprengeri in bas- 
kets, and Nephrolepis exaltata, well grown, 
are useful. Araucaria excelsa, the Norfolk 
Island Pine, is also useful when several feet 
high and of a good colour. Dracenas, both 
green and coloured, are effective, and among 
flowering plants Hydrangeas are very lasting. 
Oleanders, when in flower, are good for this 





should be, and the heavy aud lumpy arrange- 
ments, together with the use of too many 
vases, are fast becoming a thing of the past. 
Personally, I am much interested in these 
competitions, and many a useful hint and 
suggestion is to be gained by studying the 
methods adopted and the effects produced by 
the competitors in these usually keenly-con- 
tested classes, The manner in which the 
majority of the competitors acquit them- 
selves is deserving of commendation, and I 
must say that among the many arrangements 
and colour schemes which have come under 
my notice during the past summer there were 
but few with which any serious fault could 
be found. On the other hand, some very 
beautiful and chasfe arrangements were 
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noted, which were eminently fitted to grace 
the most princely table in the land, so ad- 
mirably conceived and carried out were they 
in every detail. Among the flowers laid 
under contribution, Sweet Peas stand first as 
being more extensively used than anything 
else. Pink shades ranging from light flesh to 
rose were the colours most favoured; but in 
one notable instance the flowers employed 
were the lavender-coloured Sweet Pea Lady 
Grizel Hamilton, with a few single-flowered 
stems of Erigeron speciosus and two or three 
spikes of Dorothy Eckford Sweet Pea mixed 
with them. The foundation was a few light 
sprays of Gypsophila paniculata, and some 
dried Grasses were lightly interspersed 
among the flowers. The cloth was traced 
with some very fine trails of Simlax. The 
effect was extremely good. Next to Sweet 
Peas came Carnations, many varieties of 
which were called into requisition, but the 
two most in evidence were Enchantress and 
Mrs. T. W. Lawson. The dressing material 
used in connection with these was of a more 
varied character, and consisted of Asparagus 
in variety, their own foliage, Smilax mytri- 
folia, S. asparagoides, Maiden-hair Fern, and 
various kinds of Grasses in addition to Gyp- 
sophila paniculata. The second crop of 
blooms of the hybrid Tea Rose Mme. A. 
Chatenay furnished all that was necessary in 
the shape of flowers for the requirements of 
several exhibitors, which showed very nice 
discrimination on their part. These were 
dressed for the most part with their own 
foliage, and the arrangement was effected in 
every case with consummate skill and taste. 
Other varieties of Roses were selected by a 
few, but none could compare with the one 
named above. Another pretty and novel 
table was decorated with sprays of Begonia 
corallina, which are eminently adapted to the 
purpose. This is an old favourite of mine for 
decorating a table with for night effect. <A 
flower I have never seen used before for the 
decoration of the dining-table is Lilium 
Henryi. The blooms in this case were 
lightly and tastefully disposed in the vases, 
and with the judicious use of Gypsophila, a 
few Grasses and trails of Smilax, a bold yet 
extremely handsome effect resulted. There 
were many other kinds of flowers observed 
which did space but admit might be enu- 
merated, but a sufficiency has been named 
to show which are the favourites with com- 
petitors and which may be used with as 
good results in the villa and mansion as in 
the exhibition tent. AGeWs 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Flowers in water (Devoniensis).—If you 
cut the heads of the Heliotrope early in the 
morning—say, before 8 a.m.—and at once 
split the stems in an upward direction for an 
inch or two, they may be assisted to take up 
and assimilate more moisture, and thus 
better serve your purpose. The Clematis 
will depend upon the woodv or non-woody 
nature of the parts of the stem cut; but if 
you merely select flowers with their pedicels 
or foot-stalks, there should be but little 
trouble. If there is, adopt the method above- 
named for these also. 


The double - flowered Cypsophila. 
There is no more popular hardy flower 
in the late summer than the perennial Gypso- 
phila, valued so highly because of its myriads 
of tiny little whitish flowers that are borne 
on slender branching panicles, and that, as a 
whole, make a mass of blossoms of the 
daintiest description. The double form, how- 
ever, commands more attention, because of 
the more lasting character of the blossoms. 
Plants of this double form give blossoms of 
larger size, and with more white in them, 
and which in a cut state are far superior in 
every way for all forms of decoration to the 
older type of the flower. I like this double 
form, because in a cut state it retains its 
beauty for so many months. When the plant 
is at its best I cut a few of its handsome 
branching sprays and place them in a tall 
trumpet vase for drawing-room decoration. 
At the present time I have, as an ornament 
to the fireplace, huge sprays, that were cut 
from plants that flowered last season, and 
even now, although somewhat browned, they 
have a beauty which the original form does 
not possess, and which, as a subject for 








indoor decoration, is almost unequalled. It 
is no more difficult to grow than the older 
type. Itis a pity that the plant is so difficult 
to propagate. I endeavoured to propagate 
from the young shoots as they are developed 
in the spring, and many of these have failed 
to root satisfactorily. A small propertion, how- 
ever, have succeeded fairly well. Those who 
do not possess the new double type should 
procure a few plants without delay, planting 
these either in the autumn or in the spring, 
whichever is more convenient.—D. 
CRANE. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 

MANY growers succeed in cultivating their 
plants quite satisfactorily up to the time that 
the buds are retained, and so satisfied are 
they with the condition of their plants at this 
period that they not infrequently get less 
careful in dealing with them subsequently. 
Much depends upon the treatment the plants 
receive during the month of September—in 
fact, until they come into flower. If care 
was necessary to produce good plants and 
promising buds up to the time of bud pro- 
duction, much greater care is necessary in 
dealing with the plants during the period 
which now follows. Too much care and 
attention cannot, therefore, be given to the 
plants while they remain in the open. Take 
infinite pains in observing the smallest detail 
of culture, as by these means we may have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the well- 
being of our plants is being considered at 
all times. Take particular pains in looking 
into the plants very carefully day by day. 
It is astonishing how quickly lateral growths 
develop in the axils of the leaves, so that in 
the course of a week or two, should the plants 
be neglected, these shoots attain a length of 
several inches, and of necessity detract very 
considerably from the promising character 
of the plants. 

The side-shoots should be rubbed out most 
persistently, and a careful inspection of every 
shoot in the collection of plants should also 
be observed, that none shall be overlooked. 
While they are young, these side-shoots 
break out quite readily, but if allowed to grow 
for a little while, they become ripened, and 
they can only be removed by cutting them out 
with a knife. It would be most unwise to 
attempt to break out or rub out the side- 
shoots that have become ripened, as it is cer- 
tain to tear the bark and put a check upon 
the plants at the most crucial period in their 
life. 

As the weather during the present season 
has not been as warm and as sunny as we 
usually experience in this country, it is impor- 
tant, during the few remaining weeks in which 
the plants are to remain outdoors, that the 
growths should be fully exposed to the sun’s 
ripening influence, and for this reason they 
should be kept tied out well—if possible, in 
a fan-like fashion—so that not only the sun, 
but the ripening infiuences that are exer- 
cised owing to the air passing through the 
plants, may both contribute to the maturing 
process. Take particular pains to maintain 
the growths in an upright position, especially 
in the case of plants that are required to 
produce exhibition blooms. All exhibition 
blooms should develop in an even fashion, 
and to contribute to this satisfactory consum- 
mation, it is absolutely necessary that the 
buds should be tied in an upright position, 
so that when they begin to unfold their petals 
blooms of even contour may be evolved. 

Weeds in the surface-soil and on the stand- 
ing-ground are always a source of anxiety, as 
earwigs and other insect pests find excellent 
hiding-places, and secrete themselves there 
during the daytime, ready to commence their 
work of depredation at nightfall. Clean sur- 
face-soil and clean standing-ground are two 
most important factors in preserving the well- 
being of the plants. Food for the plants at 
this time is a most important item, and if 
good, plump buds are to be developed, and 
these of a kind that promise to develop large, 
full, deep blooms, it is important that they 
should be fed regularly and systematicallv. 
We shoul-l on every occasion now use liquid- 


manure, and would vary the character of this 
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from time to time. On some occasions we 
would use Peruvian guano, Ichthemic guano, 
Clay’s fertiliser, and any other well-known 
and reliable plant food, varying this from 
time to time with animal manure, which most 
prowers can acquire very readily. Occasion- 
ally it would be well to water the plants with 
soot-water, and, should there be evidences of 
accumulation of manurial matter on the sur- 
face soil, a watering with clear water, to open 
the air-passages of the soil, would be a timely 
and sensible rule to adopt. Take particular 
pains, however, not to give an overdose of 
liquid-manure at any time. Frequent appli- 
cations of manure-water, and all of a mild 
character, are far better than a too heavy dose 
of any manure-water, however good this may 
be. Never water a plant, however, that is 
already well moistened throughout. Only 
when the soil is nearly dry should liquid- 
manure or clear water be given, and then 
only in response to a distinct ring being given 
off in response to rapping with the knuckles. 
Keep a sharp look-out for insect pests. It 
is a good plan to dust the points of the shoot 
with Tobacco-powder from time to time, this 
rendering them distasteful to all insect pests, 
and protecting the plants most effectually. 
Should there be evidences of caterpillars upon 
the plants, do not rest content until the 
depredators have been found. Not seldom 
just a shaking of the plant or tapping of the 
shoots, doing this sharply and vigorously, will 
dislodge the caterpillar and disclose the evil- 
doer. If this is not successful, take the plant 
out of its row, turn it on its sides, and inspect 
carefully, and there is not the slightest doubt 
the grower will be rewarded in finding the 
cause of the trouble. Without delay see that 
the greenhouse or conservatory is prepared in 
readiness for the reception of the plants. The 
walls should be distempered, the rafters and 
other portions of woodwork should be given a 
coating of paint, so that no drip shall take 
place, and that the roof in particular shall 
be waterproof. The place should be swept up 
and dusted subsequently, so that we may have 
the satisfaction of knowing our plants are 
housed and are secure, so far as human 
preparations can assure, to give a good 
account of themselves in the flowering period. 





KE. G. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Annual Chrysanthemums (Robert 7. 
Napier).—We can quite understand your 


being disappointed in growing Chrysanthe- 
mum coronarium, if your object has been to 
produce pure white flowers. Have you tried 
C. inodorum plenissimum, which is a pure 
white double flower, and fine for cutting? 
The plant attains a height of about 18 inches. 
We have a distinct preference for C. 
inodorum, variety Snowball. This variety 
has an excellent reputation, and has large 
double flowers, of perfect form and pure 
white. In a cut state the flowers last quite a 
long time in good condition, and this, it must 





be admitted, is a great advantage. Height, 
18 inches.—D. B. C. 

Treatment of Chrysanthemums (Sul- 
phur).—We were pleased to read your 


interesting communication, and were glad to 
learn that your Chrysanthemums are doing 
so well. The information given in GaR- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED appears to have helped 
you in no mean measure, and we wish you 
success on the exhibition table. We would 
not apply sulphate of ammonia for some time 
to come. It is a capital stimulant, and may 
be appled to plants with backward buds. 
Once a week after the plants are housed will 
be quite often enough to water with sulphate 
of ammonia in solution, and never at greater 
strength than at the rate of 4 oz. to a gallon 
of water. Keep plants of Magnificent rather 
dry at the roots until the buds appear to be 
growing away freely, then treat same as other 
plants. Your plants are evidently in first- 
class condition, and you must now see that 
they do not experience a check of any kind.— 
ies Gr. 





Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 





ready and may be had of all newsdayents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s. 
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ROSES. 


ROSE LOUIS VAN HOUTTE. 


New Roses appear in most bewildering num- 
bers, but up to the present we have nothing 
in the deep crimsons that can surpass this 


splendid Rose of Lacharme’s, raised some | 
forty years ago. Catalogues describe it as | 


principally an exhibitor’s Rose, and difficult 


to grow well. This is not my experience. | 


True, it is not of giant growth, but, budded 
on the seedling Brier, it grows splendidly 
with me, and is now, in late August, giving 
some lovely flowers, as fragrant as they are 
rich in colour. I yield to no one in my ad- 
miration of Hugh Dickson, but even this can- 





not surpass a perfect bloom of Louis Van 
Houtte, for we have fulness combined with a 


. Vivid maroon-crimson colour, that makes a 


truly superb flower. If raisers could make 
this grand Rose a base to work upon, I be- 
lieve we should soon possess some good, full 
crimson Roses with Hybrid Tea nature. The 
latest novelty of M. Pernet Ducher, Chateau 
a Clos Vougeot, is superb, but it iacks the 
splendid form of Loazis Van Houtte. As a 
maiden on the Manetti it has been very fine 
this year. I think this is rather a good 
year for it, and, strangely, some seasons 


_ seem to suit certain Roses as maiden plants 


better than others. I have seen that splen- 
did Rose, Reynolds Hole, come really grand 
as a maiden on the Manetti, but I should 
never advise anyone to buy this Rose on this 
stock. The standard Brier seems best for it, 





as it does for another rich crimson-scarlet, 
Sultan of Zanzibar. fom what I can see, 
we shall have to grow the rich-coloured 
Hybrid Perpetuals for some time yet, and I 
uestion whether we shall ever surpass them 
in the Hybrid Teas. Rosa. 


ROSE JOHN CUFF. 
THOSE who saw the superb specimens of this 
new Rose which Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons 
exhibited at the Regent’s Park Show were 
loud in its praises, and it will be indispen- 


sable to the exhibitor. The illustration to- | 
day faithfully depicts the Rose as regards | 


form and also its huge outer petals, which 
are such a distinctive feature of the Rose. I 
wish I could as truly give a description of its 


Rose John Cuff. 


beautiful colour. It is a warm carmine-pink, 
quite glowing in its effect, and there is a dis- 
tinct yellow base to the petals. One could 
see even a suffusion of orange pervading the 
flower, otherwise it brought to my mind such 
sorts as La Fraichessa, Rev. Alan Cheales, 
and Heinrich Schultheis. As a rule, Roses 
of the particular shade of John Cuff are not 
specially appreciated, but there is something 
about the variety that compels admiration. 
It is described as an H.T., but it appears to 
me to be nearer the H.P. class, although this 
is not a matter of much importance. Exhibi- 
tors should bud the Rose fairly extensively 
this season, as I am sure they will find at a 
most serviceable sort. Where possible, put it 





upon strong Brier cutting stocks. These 
give by far the most superior blooms the first 
l-year. Rosa. 


YELLOW BRIER ROSES FOR POT 
CULTURE. 


| Wuart is there among Tea-scented or Hybrid 
Tea Roses that possesses the rich golden shade 
|of the Persian Yellow Rose or the wonderful 
scarlet-orange of Austrian Copper? As such 
colours are always appreciated, and perhaps 
more 60 in the spring of the year, it will be 
gratifying to many to know that such may 
be obtained very readily by potting up this 
autumn ground plants of the Roses named, 
and, unlike other Roses, they may he 
flowered the first season. These Roses are 
usually budded on the Manetti stock, a 
| capital stock for forcing purposes, and the 
roots are not so tapering as the Brier, hence 
‘their more general adaptability for inserting 


in 7-inch or 8-inch pots. Fairly bushy 
maiden plants should be purchased early im 
October. They can be bought for quite a 
trifle, so that, if space is available, a fail 
number should be potted, in order to provide 
a fine batch for decorative work. Before 
potting, the plants should have all foliage 
removed, and the growths cut back to about 
2 feet, or not less than 18 inches. They will 
require no further pruning this season. The 
roots are cut back to about 4 inches 
5 inches. They do much better by suck 
shortening, as néw roots are encouraged, an¢ 
if compost be made very firm about them, the 
potting should be successful. A good com: 
post is two parts fibrous loam, one part well 
rotted manure from an old dung-bed. 

| After potting, place the plants outside on # 
| bed of ashes, and give a watering a day or twe 
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_can procure a plant on its own roots. 
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afterwards, if no rain in the meantime. The 
roots should be protected against sharp frosts, 
and in order to do this we place the plants in 
a cold-frame in December, and keep them 
there until February, when they are brought 
into the greenhovse. At no time should soil 
be allowed to become really dry, but, of 
course, over-watering must be avoided. These 
Roses are of very easy culture, and there is 
little or no tendency to mildew if grown on 
the cool plan. A steady growth at first is 
much the best. 

PERSIAN YELLOW is the most intense 
colour. It is beautiful. How is it we can- 
not get this colour into our Hybrid Teas? 
We have a semblance of it in the Hybrid 
Brier Soleil d’Or, but there is more of orange 
than true golden-yellow. It was supposed to 
have been brought from Persia in 1888 by Sir 
H. Willock. 

AUSTRIAN YELLOW, or Rosa lutea, is a very 
ancient Rose, and, according to Loudon, it 
eame from Germany in 1596. It is a beauti- 
ful colour, the flowers quite single. Although 

AUSTRIAN COPPER, or R. lutea, var. 
bicolor, as the Kew authorities name it, came 
from the same country in the same year, 
JT have an idea it is but a sport of R. lutea. 
Who is there that cannot admire its exquisite 
colouring, the lovely tints of scarlet, orange, 
and yellow being quite unique among Roses, 
and no wonder hybridisers seek to employ its 
pollen in many of their crosses. J am con- 
fident this Rose will play an important part 
yet in our novelties of the future. 

HARRISONI is another variety originating 
in America. Its blossoms are fairly double, 


‘and of a much paler yellow, but yet very 


lovely. All of the above can be grown as 
described. To add even more variety, 
I can recommend the 

YELLOW ScotcH Rose for this mode of 
culture, but prune it but very little, merely 
tipping its thin shoots. The single yellow 
Roses, suck as R. hispida, R. Hugonis, and 
R. Xanthina would add much to the interest 
of growing these Brier Roses, and the whole 
would make a really charming group. it 
sometimes wonder that the large establish- 
ments in the country do not take up the cul- 
ture of groups in this manner, and exhibit 
them at the Temple or elsewhere. A few 
years ago some private growers exhibited a 
collection of Moss Roses in pots—at least, 
there was a large group, but not many sorts. 
I should like to see groups of distinct classes 
containing as much variety as possible. It 
would tend to make these shows of greater 
interest, and relieve them of a certain same- 
ness, which has been frequently deplored. 

Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cluster Rose not flowering.—Can you advise 
me what to do to a white climbing. cluster Rose 
that ought to flower jn September, but which has 
had no flower for three years? It grows up a wall 
with a south-west aspect, and seems to be very 
healthy. It was moved three years age, and though 
it died down at the time, it looks now as vigorous 
as ever. Some Crimson Ramblers that were moved at 
the same time have flowered well each year except 
the first.—R. A. D 


[We cannot understand a perpetual-flower- 
ing cluster-Rose behaving in the manner 
described, especially after it has been trans- 
planted some three years. Are you sure it is 
the Rose plant that is looking so very healthy 
and not the Manetti stock upon which the 
Rose is budded? If you could send us a portion 
of growth, we could, perhaps, advise you 
better. If you had a name with the Rose, 
kindly mention this also.] 

Rose for south front door porch (JVals- 
grove).—It may be that the soil is at fault, 
so that the Dorothy Perkins cannot grow so 
freely as it should do, hence the attack of 
mildew. In such very hot positions one 





‘cannot well prepare the ground too deeply, 


60 that the roots may be well away from the 
parching sun. We think you would find 
Mme. Alfred Carriére an excellent variety to 
replace Dorothy Perkins, especially if you 
Many 
oS. the beautiful climbers and Ramblers 
would not be so addicted to mildew if on 
their own roots. The budding upon a foster 
stock, especially upon De la Grefferaie 
stock, seems to encourage this pests. If you 
preferred a coloured Rose, a grand sort would 
be Reine Olga de Wurtemburg. Should you 





desire a plant other than a Rose, try either 
Ceanothus or Jasminum primulinum. 


Rose Princesse Merichersky.—It is rather 
remarkable that such a fine Rose should have 
been six years in making its way in the Rose 
world. It is one of the loveliest of the sil- 
very-pink varieties, with beautiful deep blos- 
som. I really think many growers would 
prefer this Rose to Caroline Testout, for it 
possesses a far more beautiful form, and the 
clearness of its special tint of pink is charm- 
ing. While very much resembling Killarney 
in form, we have a large flower, and one with 
more petals. The growth is of a vigorous 
nature, thus making this Rose a really good 
thing for the garden. It was introduced by 
Schwartz in 1903. A fine mass could be made 
by planting Princesse Mertchersky, Caroline 
Testout, Killarney, and Mme. Segond Weber 
in blocks of one sort, and all in one large bed. 
This is a capital method to adopt, for it gives 
us variety of form, whilst the colour scheme 
is not affected.—Rosa. 
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Outdoor garden.—There is a good deal of 
propagating to do now. Besides the usual 
tender bedding plants, a stock of own-rooted 
Roses may be worked up now from cuttings 
of the current year’s growth, getting firm, 
8 inches or 9 inches long, taken off with a 
heel of older wood. In selecting the varie- 
ties, some discrimination is necessary. All 
the Chinas, and most of the Hybrid Teas 
and Hybrid Perpetuals, may be struck from 
cuttings, except a few of the weakly varie- 
ties, which if grown at all should be budded 
on the Brier. There would not be much loss 
if the weakly varieties that want a foster- 
parent were discarded altogether. Teas on 
their own roots are hardier than most people 
think, especially when earthed up a few 
inches before severe frost comes. Violas or 
Tufted Pansies may be propagated now. 
Very often cuttings with roots at the base 
may be obtained from the centre of the 
plants, and if dibbled in a good bed and 
shady border will soon make good plants for 
filling beds or borders. Patches af the wild 
garden near the walks may be prepared for 
various bulbs. All the early-flowering bulbs 
may be planted now. Where much forcing 
is done, the forced bulbs may be planted out 
in informal groups wherever there is room. 
The orchard may be decorated with the sur- 
plus. Groups of hardy Fuchsias are charm- 
ing now. There is considerable variety to 
select from. Riccartoni gracilis and virgata 
are distinct. 

Fruit garden.—Those who intend planting 
fruit-trees should have the ground broken 
up and prepared during the present month, 
if possible. If the land is poor add some 
manure or manurial compost, including 
some lime and wood-ashes. The charred re- 
mains of the rubbish-heap are beneficial, as 
all trees root freely in them. If the land is 
prepared now it will have time to settle. 
Planting in loose soil means long, naked roots, 
with a corresponding growth of branches 
which is inimical to fertility. All fruit-trees 
do best in firm land, not the firmness of 
unmoved land, but when broken up, blended 
with suitable substances and afterwards given 
time to settle or made firm by treading or 
ramming when the surface is dry. Nearly 
all land is benefited by a dressing of lime— 
say, half a bushel to the square rod. The 
raising of fruits from seeds is interesting 
work. Good results have been obtained from 
raising seedling Apricots, as the trees do 
well on their own roots, and the work is so 
simple and easy. Some years ago a friend 
filled a large plot in his garden with seed- 


ling Cherries. The plantation grew and 
fruited amazingly. They were trained up as 
standards, and made very large trees. The 


fruits of most of the trees were very good, 
and those not quite so good were budded 
from others. All leading shoots that were 
left at the summer pruning of wall trees 
and espaliers should be trained whilst the 
shoots are pliable. This will, of course, in- 
elude Peaches. 

Vegetable garden.—Last year about this 
time black-scab in Potatoes was reported in 
several districts, chiefly in the Northern or 
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Midland counties. Up to the present we 
have not heard of its presence hereabouts. 
The destruction of all affected specimens, or, 
in other words, stamping out the disease, is 
the only remedy. Notice at the same time 
must be given to the Board of Agriculture, 
under a penalty of £10 for failing to do this. 
The land should be dressed with gas-lime, 
and be left uncropped till the spring. The 
routine work now will consist of pricking out 
Cabbages from the seed-bed, or plant out 
finally when the ground is ready. In many 
gardens they follow the Onions, after a 
dressing of soot lightly forked in, the plants 
to be set out in drills from 18 inches to 2 feet 
apart. A small patch may be planted on the 
south border, 12 inches apart, for early use. 
Thin Spinach to 6 inches apart, and late- 
sown Turnips to 12 inches. Plant out Let- 
tuces and Endives 12 inches apart in the 
warmest spots available. Make a further 
sowing of hardy Lettuces. Draw earth up to 
Cauliflowers and winter greens as a support 
against wind. At present there are Mush 
room-beds outside or in open sheds, but 
the Mushroom-house should now be 
thoroughly cleaned and limewashed, and the 
materials for new beds therein prepared in 
an open shed, and beds made up in the house 
when the manure has been sufficiently 
sweetened by fermentation. Attend to earth- 
ing Celery, Leeks, and Cardoons. 
Conservatory.—Every day brings winter 
nearer, and the weather this season has been 
so strangely mixed we scarcely know what to 
expect, but it will soon be necessary to make 
provision for placing all tender plants under 
cover; but, before doing so, it will be very 
desirable to have the paint and glass made as 
bright and clean as possible. If the plants 
are growing in the borders, and, doubtless, 
some things will be planted out, a light top- 
dressing of good compost will be beneficial. 
These top-dressings not only benefit the roots 
of the plants, but the tendency of fresh soil 
is to sweeten the atmosphere. Specimen 
Palms and other things which have _ been 
plunged or grouped about the grounds should 
soon be brought back, as, if we get no frost, 
there will be strong winds, which often do 
damage. Azaleas will be safe outside for 
the present if sheltered from the wind, and 
weak, clear liquid-manure should be given 
twice a week to swell up the flower-buds. Of 


course, neither Azaleas, Camellias, nor other 


hard-coded plants should be exposed to very 
rough weather; but, if the houses are ready, 
if bad weather is expected, it will not be a 
long job getting the plants inside. A canvas 
house or a deep cold-pit is an excellent place 
for all plants for autumn. Chrysanthemums 
should be taken inside as soon as the buds 
show colour, but late sorts will be safe out- 
side for another month yet, and now that the 
pots are full of roots is the time to give extra 
nourishment, either in the shape of top- 
dressing or liquid-manure. All _ winter- 
flowering climbers should be encouraged to 
extend ; especially free space should be given 
to the winter-flowering Tropzeolums. Abu 
tilons that were cut back will now be full of 
flowers, and the variegated variety of Cobza 
scandens has some value in winter an a large, 
lofty house. Other climbers may be reduced. 


Stove.—The house having been cleaned, the 
plants from other houses and pits should be 
brought back and arranged thinly, so that 
each plant may have room for growth. Cala- 
diums are now going to rest, and will take 
less room. Winter-flowering things, such as 
Poinsettias, Justicias, Begonias, etc., may 
have a shift into larger pots, but the shift 
should not be large. Fires will be required 
now, but 60 degs. to 65 degs. will be high 
enough. If the water is pure, use syringe 
twice a day, and damp floors. Do the water- 
ing in the morning. Eucharis Lilies which 
have been cooled to rest will soon respond 
to warmth, and if the pots are full of bulbs, 
give liquid-manure. Ixoras should be at 
the warm end of the house. The flowers are 
useful for cutting. The stock may be in- 
creased now from cuttings. They will root 
freely in a brisk bottom-heat, kept close. 
Crotons and other stove plants, if more stock 
is required, may be propagated now. There 
are still flowers on the Allamandas, and the 
scarlet Passion-flower, P. princeps, will soon 
be throwing out its pendent ‘blooms. 
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Strawberries for forcing.—I am assuming 
these are now in the fruiting-pots, and are 
standing thinly on a coal-ash bed or an im- 
pervious surface, where the worms are not 
likely to be troublesome. Single-crowned 
plants are best for forcing, and if any plants 
have developed more than one crown, remove 
the weakest. Cut off all runners, and do not 
permit a weed to grow in the pots. Do not 
over-water at first, nor yet at any time, for the 
soil sours if always kept wet. Select an open, 
sunny position to ripen crowns. 

Pits and frames.—Where the most has to 
be made of every glass structure, catch crops 
of Tomatoes and Cucumbers are usually 
taken whenever possible in summer, and at 
this moment all houses are filled up in this 
way, though a clearance will be made as soon 
as possible, and in the meantime pits and 
frames are full of Cyclamens, Primulas, Cal- 
ceolarias, and Cinerarias. They will be safe 
there for the present, and, if frost comes, 
mats will be used to make them safe till room 
can be made elsewhere. The British gar- 
dener has in this way been carrying out what 
is termed intensive cultivation for years, with- 
out making a fuss about it, and as soon as a 
Cucumber or Melon-frame can be cleared, the 
frame can be limewashed, and the bed pre- 
pared for Violets for winter flowering, the 
plants having gone through the usual course 
of culture, either from autumn-struck cut- 
tings of the side shoots or by division in 
spring 

Ripening Peaches in late-house.—Water 
should be withheld whev the fruits are ap- 
proaching maturity, as a sudden flush of mois- 
ture at the roots will injure the flavour. This 
is more in evidence with trees under glass 
than outside with those growing against a 
warm wall. Of course, there must be mois- 
ture enough in the soil to finish the work, 
but the last watering should be given before 
the fruits are quite ripe. Of course, some- 
thing depends upon the condition of the soil 
and drainage. A mulch of dry litter will be 
useful on the inside border after the last 
watering. When the fruits are ripening the 
trees should be looked over in the morning 
and again in the afternoon, and all fruits that 
will part from the stalk gathered and placed 
in the cool fruit-room. If Peaches have to 
be packed for travelling, they should be 
gathered before they are quite ripe. The 
usual way is to pack the fruits in single 
layers in shallow boxes, surround each fruit 
with tissue-paper, pack rather firmly in paper- 
shavings, without wadding. 

Winter Cucumbers.—The temperature 
must depend upon the demand, but those 
plants do the best work which are not rushed 
with strong heat; 60 degs. at night, with a 
comfortable bottom-heat, will keep the plants 
moving along in a healthy, fruitful manner. 
Cucumbers will stand a good deal of heat in 
a light house in winter, but in private places, 
where the winter demand is not large, mode- 
rate forcing will give the best résults for 
steady production, and if the plants are run 
out prematurely, it is frequently very 
unpleasant for the gardener. Very little 
ventilation is required, and if the floors are 
damped at suitable intervals, the syringe may 
be laid aside. The plants must have water 
at the roots when dry, and if there are means 
to damp the rubble in which the pipes are 
laid, it will be an advantage. Frequent light 
top-dressings of good compost are very bene- 
ficial, not only to the roots, but in sweetening 
the atmosphere. 

Fire-heat for late Cranes.—We have had 
plenty of proof that Black Hamburgh and 
Alicante Grapes can be well grown and 
coloured well without fire-heat in a good 
aspect under glass, but at the same time a 
little warmth in the pipes is a great help if 
the Grapes have to be kept a reasonable time 
after they are ripe. It is in the keeping 
results that a little fire-heat pays, and for 
thick-skinned Grapes, such as Muscats, Gros 
Colman and Lady Downe’s it is absolutely 
necessary. 

The Grape-room.—This is a very great 
convenience to the Grape-grower, especially 
when the vineries have to be filled with 
bedding or other plants in the winter. In the 
latter case the Grapes can be cut and bottled 
from the earlier houses now, with 6 inches or 

















8 inches of wood, to reach down to the water 
in the bottle. A steady temperature of 
45 degs. to 50’ degs. will be suitable, and 
there must be no damp or dust in the atmos- 
phere. HK. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEERK’S WORK. 
Lxtracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 20th.—We are trying by picking 
and pinching to keep the beds and borders 
in condition as long as possible. Early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums are in reserve to 
fill up where colour is wanted. Recently- 
rooted choice Pinks have been planted out in 
beds. Carnation layers of the border varie- 
ties want a little more time; but in the mean- 
time the beds will be dressed with soot and 
forked over again. Cuttings of Pansies and 
Violas are rocted in cool border. 

September 21st.—Salvias, Eupatoriums, and 
other plants required for winter blooming, of 
which a part of the stock is usually planted 
out, are being lifted with balls of roots and 
potted in suitable-sized pots. They will 
remain outside as long as it is safe to do so, 
but the weather will be watched, as, though 
open-air treatment for as long a period as 
possible is good, we shall not go to sleep. 
All the hard-wooded plants are under cover, 
but will have free ventilation night and day. 

September 22nd.—All the early and 
second early Potatoes have been lifted and 
placed in clamps or pit—at least, so far as 
regards the cooking tubers. The seed tubers 
have been spread on the floor of a cool shed 
to harden the skin. The routine work consists 
of thinning late-sown Turnips and Spinach, 
sowing and planting Lettuces, making provi- 
sion for a good supply of Parsley where it can 
be covered in winter. Mint, Tarragon, and 
Chervil have also been thought of, and will 
be ready when wanted. 

September 23rd.—All Chrysanthemums as 
they show colour are placed under cover, 
but late varieties, that are wanted to flower 
at Christmas or later, will be left out as 
long as it is safe, and when moved indoors 
will be kept without fire-heat, simply shel- 
tered from frost till the buds are swelling. 
A little fire-heat will then be useful. We 
have given up growing large blooms, as 
moderate-sized blooms are more appreciated 
and last longer, but some disbudding will be 
done in due time. 

September 24th.—New beds have been 
trenched and manured for Roses, and some 
increase in the herbaceous department is 
desired, and the ground will be marked out 
and trenched as soon as possible. Where 
necessary, manure will be given, and I 
believe in lime. Basic slag will also be used 
in moderation. The great thing now is to 
get the land thoroughly broken up and inter- 
mixed. Some planting will be done during 
autumn, and the remainder in spring. 

September 25th.—We make it a rule to 
trench all vacant land during the autumn, 
but at that season there is not much vacant 
land ; but we like to work round all the land 
once in four years. Strawberries work very 
well in their rotation, and bush fruits and 
Raspberries get a change once when pos- 
sible, but they usually remain on the same 
ground ten years, or, in the case of Goose- 
berries, longer. This work is, of course, 
carried out in a tentative manner, bearing in 
mind that very old bushes are not profitable. 


Complaint against an exhibitor.—Will you 
kindly let me know through the next issue of your 
paper the right course to take in the following case: 
A flower show was held recently, and a complaint was 
lodged against an exhibitor, who competed in several 
classes and was awarded several prizes, and it was 
proved beyond doubt that he did not grow more 
than one quarter of the exhibits, which is against 
the rules of the society. If the committee decide to 
disqualify him, does or should that disqualification 
extend to the whole of his exhibits? I have enclosed 
a copy of schedule.—H. R. G. 


[The rules do not state what penalty is to | 


be attached to dishonourable conduct; all 
they do is to lay down the regulation that 
‘all exhibitors must certify that the exhibits 
entered for competition are of their own 
growing, except in case of window plants, 
which must have been the bond fide property 
of the exhibitor for at least two months.”’ It 
is to be assumed that this exhibitor signed 
the declaration, and that the case does not 
come within the exception. Having been 
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guilty of conduct which may fairly be termed 
dishonourable, the exhibitor can, in our 
cpinion, have no right to complain if the com. 
mittee extend the disqualification to all his 
exhibits—that is to say, deprive him of the 
prizes in all the classes in which he was a 
competitor. But it wouid, we think, be well 
for the committee to make the matter clear 
for the future by an addition to the rules, 
while leaving themselves a discretion as to 
the penalty to be imposed in each case. ] 


Horsham Show.—It was our good fortune 
—quite by accident, however—to be in the 
town of Horsham on the evening of their 
recent summer show, and, having some con- 
siderable time to wait for a train to London, 
we, in company with two other enthusiastic 
horticulturists, took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to look through this highly interesting 
exhibition. Vegetables were splendidly shown, 
many individual exhibits being of exceptional 
merit. We have never seen better Celery in 
August, the variety shown on this occasion 
being Wright’s Giant White. There were 
many examples of beautifully bleached white 
Celery, bearing the name above-mentioned. 
So fine were they that a member of the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Vegetable Committee, 
who was one of the visiting trio, was ex- 
ceedingly curious to know how Celery of such 
quality could be obtained thus early. Carrots, 
Parsnips, Onions, Beet, and Cauliflowers 
were all very well done, and evidence was not 
wanting that the science and practice of vege- 
table culture is well understood in this charm- 
Ing country town and its neighbourhood. The 
committee of the society are to be congratu- 
lated on their enterprise in lighting up the 
grounds and the tents at dusk. The electric 
light was good, and each exhibit could be seen 
without the least inconvenience Other 
societies might well copy the Horsham Society 
in this respect, with advantage to themselves 
and the public.—D. B. C. 


Clearing scum off a pond.—Mr. Marston, 
the editor of the Fishing Gazette, in referring 
to the recipe we gave in a recent issue as to 
the use of sulphate of copper for clearing the 
scum off a pond, says: ‘‘ Anyone who thinks 
of using sulphate of copper should do so 
very cautiously, as I know that in some cases 
trout and other fish have been killed. All 
the same, if I had again (as I had once) a 
water which became unfishable from the 
blooming of alge, I would certainly try the 
copper cure by putting some in a bag and 
rowing slowly round the small lake, while the 
sulphate of copper hung in the water and 
dissolved. The alge give the water a red or 
purple or green appearance in sunlight, and 
in some places make it very offensive and 
poison the fish.’’ 


Sparrows in gardens.—Taken altogether, 
the sparrow is the most abused of all our 
native birds, yet in many parts of London 
it is practically the only member of the 
feathered tribe to be met with, and its note, 
though not musical, has a certain amount of 
cheerfulness about it. The sparrow has also 
another redeeming feature, and one that has 
both interested and gratified me of late. 
In common with many others situated within 
the London area, my Rose-bushes were badly 
attacked by aphides. Before I had time to | 
syringe them, I noticed that the bushes were 
being overhauled by a number of sparrows, 
who, setting to work in a systematic manner, 
cleared off all the insect pests from the young 
shoots, without injuring even the most succu- 
lent of them. This desirable trait of the 
sparrow is certainly worthy of record, for as 
a rule nothing but abuse is bestowed upon it, 
though I have seen its aphis-destroying pro- 
pensities recently mentioned in a gardening 
contemporary. When spring comes round, 
bowever, one must be prepared to find the 
sparrow levying toll on the Crocuses and 
Polyanthuses.—X. 


Getting rid of rats.—I shall be much obliged 
if any of your readers can tell me how to get rid of 
rats. They get in our back garden, and althongh I 
stop their holes (they seem to come up from runé 
underground) as soon as they appear, fresh ones are 
made, and although we sometimes go for a week or 
two without holes, still they come, and nightly they 
can be heard squealing and scampering up the Ivy 
and creepers on the wall. I have cage traps and 
breakbacks, but only get little ones, the old ones 
are too artful. I have used poison, but it seems to 
make no difference. I should like to trap them very 
much,—VICTIM. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE EREMURUS. 


ALTHOUGH Eremurus robustus has been in- 
troduced for more than thirty years, it is 
only within the last decade that these noble 
plants have been finding their way freely 
into our gardens. Even yet there are many 
districts in which they ave but seldom seen, 
even in good gardens. For one thing, the 
slowness of their increase by division, and 
the time they require when raised from seed 
before they bloom will prevent many of them 
from being very low in price, and the ele- 
ment of cost always enters largely into the 
factors which render a plant plentiful or 
otherwise in the garden. Now, however, 
some of the species are comparatively cheap, 
and no one can say that they are not worth 
the price demanded for them. Others are 
too expensive for the many, but those who 
can indulge in them have generally reason to 
be gratified with the results given by these 
superb plants, whose tall spikes of beauti- 
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benefit the Eremuri and will give them an 
opportunity of yielding finer spikes and more 
effective flowers. The best time to plant the 
Kremuri is late autumn, as soon as the roots 
can be received. Sometimes, however, it is | 
late before they are received from the | 
nursery, and if the weather is not open the 
roots should be spread out in a box of soil, 
so as to prevent them from becoming dry. 
They will form small rootlets, and should 
be planted, with these as intact as possible, 
about 6 inches under the surface—i.e., the | 
crown should be at this depth. The roots 
are almost like a starfish, and should be 
carefully spread out in the hole, the damaged 
portions, if any, being cut off and the parts 
dressed with some powdered charcoal or dry 
sand, It is inadvisable that they should be 
too much covered by other plants, and none 
should be planted over the roots of the Ere- 
muri which have roots which would rob them 
of their nourishment. Some prefer a half- 





shaded position; but as the roots require to 
be as well ripened as possible during their 
resting period, in our climate full sun is, in 





into flower, and gives massive spikes of a 
beautiful pale rosy colour. It is a good doer 
and attains a considerable height under suit- 
able conditions—8 feet or more. 

K. OLGa, another good Giant Asphodel, 
is not so plentiful as the preceding, but is a 
very beautiful thing, with fine 6-feet spikes 
of rosy white. It appears to me to be a little 
less hardy than the. majority and to require 
some protection in winter in many gardens. 

E. ROBUSTUS is now one of the cheapest 
and, with its fine varieties, is one of the best 
of all the Eremuri. Attaining 6 feet, 8 feet, 
and even 10 feet high, it is a splendid thing, 
with its bright rosy flowers. Still finer is 
E. robustus Elwesianus, sometimes considered 
a species, which is truly magnificent, and is 
now much cheaper than it was a few years 
ago. It is finer in every way than the type. 
There is a scarce white variety of this, 
called albus, which is also very beautiful, 
but its price is still high. A new hybrid of 
considerable worth, called Shelford, and pro- 
duced by hybridising E. Bungei and E. Olge, 
is of a kind of yellowish brown. 





ful blooms give a character otherwise ab- 
sent from the garden. Planted in bold 
groups in the border, shrubbery, or wild 
garden, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, they are magnificent indeed. In 
the early years of their cultivation in 
gardens there were many disappointments, 
and it seemed possible that they would prove 
unsatisfactory as permanent garden plants. 
Time, however, has dispelled this so far as 
most gardens are concerned, and although it 
must be admitted that there are places where 
the Eremuri are failures as long-lived plants, 
the greater number cf cultivators may hope 
for these plants a long life and the utmost 
satisfaction to their owners. 

In the cultivation of the Eremurus a good 
loamy soil is all that is required, although 
some prefer one to which some peat and old 
manure have been added. Others, again, 
find them do well in rich loam, well manured, 
but with a hard bottom beneath the foot or 
so of soil which they employ above this. 
Under such circumstances plenty of water is 
required during the growing season, and 
under all conditions this will undoubtedly 


| high under good conditions. 





A colony of Eremuri. 


my opinion, desirable. In cold districts it 
is advisable to protect the Eremuri with 
ashes or a little litter during the first winter ; 
but, as a rule, they do not require any pro- 


tection, and prove perfectly hardy when 
established. 
There is now a considerable number of 


species, hybrids, and varieties of the Ere- 
murus, and some of these are too high in 
price for any but the wealthy. The follow- 
ing are among the most moderate in price, 
and these are the most worth planting in the 
meantime : — 

E, BUNGEI is a good plant, with yellow 
flowers, and growing some 4 feet or 5 feet 
There is a 
variety called pracox, which blooms about 
three weeks before the ordinary E. Bungei. 

E. HIMALAICUS is one of the best of all, 
and is perhaps the most reliable bloomer, 
rarely failing to give its handsome spikes of 
beautiful white flowers. It grows from 
5 feet to 6 feet high, and is one which rarely 
fails to give satisfaction. 





E. HIM-ROB, a beautiful hybrid between 
E. himalaicus and E. robustus, comes early 


E. WaREI, 6 feet to 8 feet high, is-as yet 
expensive, but is a capital flower with cop- 
pery salmon flowers. Others may be ob- 
tained by those willing to pay a high price. 
Mrs. Reuthe, pale yellow, is one of these. 

It remains to be added that in a few 
gardens the Hremuri are short-lived and die 
off without any apparent cause. Seeds 
should be saved by all owning Eremuri, be 
sown in light soil in cold-frames, and allowed 
to remain until they attain almost flowering 
size, which will take some years. 

S. ARNOTT. 

Gnothera Fraseri.—To anyone in need of a 
bright yellow-flowering hardy perennial some 
18 inches in height, I commend Fraser’s 
variety of Ginothera. It is equally adapted 
for growing in a mass on the rockery as in 
Jarge clumps near the front line of her- 
baceous borders. The plants are best divided 
every second or third year, as they then 
flower with greater freedom than when 
allowed ' to remain undisturbed for several 
years. The flowers are produced over a long 
period, and in great profusion, especially if 
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the roots are kept well supplied with water 
in a dry time. It is easily raised from seed. 
If this is sown in July and raised in a cold 
frame or pit, and the resulting plants pricked 
out 2 inches apart in boxes, little specimens 
can be had for planting out the following 
epring.—A. W. 





BEST BEDDING VIOLAS. 
THE term bedding Violas, used on page 472 | 
in the issue of August 21st last, surely is a 
misnomer, as all Violas (Tufted Pansies) are 
naturally bedding plants. For this reason, 
the term Tufted Pansies, as usually adopted | 
in the columns of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
when describing these free-lowering plants, 
is the mcre sensible and proper descriptive 
name to apply to them. 

The result of the trial mentioned in the 
above issue will be read with considerable 
surprise by many who know these plants well. 
The standard of quality of Violas adopted by | 
the northern florists is quite different from 
that recognised by growers of these plants 
in the midlands and in the south. Numerous 
varieties have been sent out in the past, bear- 
ing the hall-mark of the Scottish Pansy and 
Viola Association, that for ‘‘bedding’’ are 
altogether unsuitable, and in many instances 
useless. The habit of growth of the plants 
is ungainly, and their reputedly free-flowering 
characteristic quite misleading. Is it not a 
fact that the flower, and not the 7/ant, is the 
creat desideratum in determining whether 
the variety submitted for adjudication should 
be awarded a certificate or not by this 
body of Pansy enthusiasts? Having fol- 
lowed the decisions made by this association 
for some years past, I have been reluctantly 
compelled to come to the conclusion that no 
ordinary lover of the Tufted Pansies for gar- 
den decoration can attach any value to the 
awards made. If show blooms are wanted, 
however, by all means accept their decisions, 
as the varieties certificated by them repre- 
sent blooms of the highest quality for exhibi- 
tion, but they are of little use for any other 


purpose. Here and there. of course, we 
may find a plant that possesses a 
hetter habit, and that also flowers freely, 
but for ‘‘bedding,’’ hesitate before plant- 
ing. We want, in these Tufted Pansies, 


plants that possess a sturdy, dwarf, tufted 
habit of growth, that will resist the trying 
atmospheric conditions that invariably pre- 
vail in the south, which the Scotch exhibi- 
tion kinds, with their elongated growth, ceem 
quite incapable of doing. A good Tufted 
Pansy should also flower profusely and con- 
tinuously from the spring until the autumn, 
and this is easily achieved when the older 
growths are cut out, thereby giving place to 
younger shoots that continue the display. 

We have planted in beds, side by side, a 
large number of the Scotch Violas, and those 
that find favour in the south. There is no 
comparison in their appearance. The former 
have got weedy and uninteresting, while the 
{tufts of the latter have increased in size as the 
have been masses of 


season advanced, and 
bloom. The fact is, the Scotch type of plant 
is quite different from that familiar to 


southern growers. The latter have for years 
been working Viola cornuta, which possesses 
a very wiry constitution, and flowers in the 
greatest profusion. Most of the plants of 
the Scotch Violas have the one tap-root, while 
the Tufted Pansies of the south develop nume- 
rous shoots at their base, and many others 
in embryo that continue to appear right 
throughout the flowering season. 

It may be well to call attention to some of 
the better kinds from the southern grower’s 
point of view. In the rayless white section 
we would include either Swan and Seagull, or 


both. These two varieties are extremely free- 
flowering, and do wonderfully well in the 
south. The rayless white kinds are so chaste 


and beautiful that we doubt whether white 
flowers with rays are really wanted. We have 
grown Bethea in the rayed white section, but 
it is much less interesting than the dwarfer 
Duchess of York, although we care little for 
the latter. In the cream shades, Iliffe, as 
recommended, is a pretty flower, but it is 
slightly edged heliotrope. It is not a true 
self-coloured flower. A good cream self, for 


so good as it might be, although we like the 
plant quite as well as that of Iliffe. Prim- 


Clunas is a disappointing variety. The flowers 
are very large, but the hot weather and 
warmer climate of the south do not suit it at 
all. We cannot regard this as a good ‘‘hbed- 
ding’’ kind. Elsie Hancock, shown at several 
of the leading shows during the last two or 
three years, is a good, free-flowering Tufted 
Pansy of a primrose colour. A. J. Rowberry, 
as a rayless yellow, leaves much to be de- 
sired, as the plant has such a poor constitu- 
tion. The flowers are beautiful, but the 
habit is poor. Wm. Lockwood is a plant of 
coarse growth, that never flowers satisfac- 
torily for any length of time in the south. The 
flowers are of immense size, but that does not 


| compensate for the paucity of the display. 


I do not know Edina, but those who want a 
good dark blue should procure Royal Blue, a 
capital free-flowering dark-blue self. I can- 
not understand why Lady Marjorie and 
Ithuriel should be classed as light blue. They 
are both mauve-blue in colour. Ithuriel as a 
flower is long since outclassed. It is of very 
poor quality, and there are many _ other 
kinds with an equally gocd habit. Charles 
Jordan (mauve-blue), John Quarton (pale 
mauve-blue), and Maggie Motts (mauve- 
blue) are infinitely better than Ithuriel, 
which I have discarded. Kitty Bell 
is a fine thing to flower early, but very 
vigorous after a while. 1 cannot say much 
against this plant except for its over-robust 
growth after midsummer. A better and more 
interesting variety is the sweetly-scented 
Marian Waters, a profuse bloomer, coming 
under the heading of the lilacs and lavenders. 
Of the mauve kinds, Mauve Queen and Lady 
Warwick are two quite distinct from each 
other in every particular, even in colour. 
Not until the season is getting on is Mauve 
Queen at all attractive, and Lady Warwick 
bas darker flowers and a good habit. Of the 
dark mauves and purples there is nothing to 
equal Duncan and Goalkeeper, two quite dis- 
tinct kinds, and of excellent habit. Of the 
edged varieties, I cannot understand why 
Lady Grant is selected. ‘This variety is very 
sportive, and should be excluded on that ac- 
count. Even Helen Smelhe is better than 
Lady Grant, although apparently possessing 
much of the same characteristics as the latter. 
Why not include the beautiful and distinct 
Duchess of Fife, than which there is no bet- 
ter bedding Viola? Of the slightly rayed yel- 
lows, I know uothing io equal Miss HE. M. 
Cann. It is a deep, rich yellow flower, 
slightly rayed in the early months of the year, 
but-loses the rays in the hot weather. The 
habit of this plant is snlendid. In the rayed 
yellow class, where is there a better all-round 
kind than the old and ever-popular Bullion? 
Two good bedders of the fancy types are 
Mavourneen or Cottage Maid, both very simi- 
jar, and Daisy J. Wright, distinct and 
beautiful. A GROWER. 





THE CAUCASIAN FRAXINELLA 
(DICTAMNUS CAUCASICUS). 
PROBABLY the Dictamnuses or Fraxinellas 
may be classed as all varieties of one species 
—Dictamnus albus—and the botanical distine- 
tions between the various plants are invisible 
to the ordinary cultivator. There are, how- 
ever, other differences, and among them that 
of size is by no means an unimportant one 
in the garden. Distinct and valuable as is 
the common Fraxinella in the border, we.are 
sometimes the better of a variety which is 
more imposing in its stature, and which can 
be usefully planted where the ordinary variety 
would be of less service. On those who want 
a taller and altogether more robust plant than 
either the white or the purple forms of the 
common Fraxinella, the value of one known in 
nurseries as Dictamnus caucasicus may be 
impressed. It is one with which I have been 
familiar for years, and which is also known 
as D. giganteus. Neither of these names has, 
so far as I can ascertain, any real botanical 
authority behind it, but, from a purely gar- 
dening standpoint, we may take either as 
affording us a means of securing exactly the 
plant we require when we seek for one which 

is bolder than the other Fraxinellas. 





early work especially, is Cream King. This 
is a beauty at Easter; still, the habit is not 


Tt is a showy plant, with fine reddish 
blooms upon longish stems, and in good spikes 





rose Dame is a good primrose, but Maggie | 


on a plant which will reach about 2} feet 
or 8 feet high. It is quite as hardy 
as the ordinary D. albus, and possesses all 
its characteristics in the shape of Ash-like 
leaves (whence the name Fraxinella, meaning 
a little Ash), distinctly shaped and pretty 
flowers, and the curious inflammable vapour, 
which will ignite at certain times when a light 
is appled to it. 

This fine border or rockwork plant is also 
a good drought resister, its long roots pene- 
trating deeply, and giving it great powers of 


| resistance against continued dry weather, as 


it is independent of surface moisture. It will 
thrive in a poor soil, but still better in a good 
loamy one. S. ARNOTT. 





NOTES FROM HYDE PARK. 
By the end of the first week in September 
many of the occupants of the flower-beds are 
past their best, but stall there are some, even 
among the more uncommon subjects, that are 
now very attractive. 

CALCEOLARIA BURBIDGEI, for instance, in 
the shape of good-sized bushes, 4 feet to 
5 feet in height, is full of flower, and the num- 
ber of buds yet to develop shows well what a 
valuable plant it is for autumn and winter 
blooming under glass. The cool, damp 
season, too, has been very favourable to 
Fuchsias, some of which are full of bloom. 
One cannot fail to be struck with the fact 
that the newer varieties do not lend them- 
selves to summer-flowering out-of-doors, as 
well as the older kinds. ‘To illustrate this, ib 
may be pointed out that one of the finest dis- 
plays of all is furnished by a large bed of 
the white corallad variety, Mme. Cornellison, 
which was distributed quite in the early 
sixties, and almost its equal is a group of 
specimens, 5 feet to 6 feet high, of the light- 
flowered Mrs. Marshall, which, to my know- 
ledge, has been a popular market variety for 
about forty years. The tricolor-leaved form, 
known as Sunray, is nearly as old, but the 
dull weather this season has not been favour- 
able to the development of its richest 
colouring. 

LANTANA DELICATISSIMA, of most parks and 
gardens (L. salvieefolia of botanists), is simply 
a mass of its lilac-purple blossoms—in fact, 
I have never seen it in better condition, while 
the other varieties—notably the brilliantly- 
coloured Incendie and the yellow-flowered 
Drap d’Or, are still among the most attrac- 
tive of bedding plants. The well-known 

CoRAL-TREE (Erythrina Crista-galli) is well 
represented, a large bed being filled with 
plants in full flower, but they have only 
recently been put into position, the bed being, 
I believe, previously occupied by plants of 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, which are 
now over. From this it will be seen that, 
when the beds in Hyde Park get shabby, they 
are often renewed, a thing that can rarely be 
carried out in private gardens. A large bed 
of Lilium. speciosum, -now-unfolding some 
fine blossoms, shows that these plants have 


| been grown in pots, and just recently plunged 


out. At all events, they are very effective, 
as also are some other beds of this Lily, whose 
cecupants have been in position for a longer 
period. 

Greenhouse subjects other than those above 
mentioned, which are still finely in flower, are 
Cassia corymbosa, plentifully sprinkled with 
its golden. blossoms, Asclepias curassavica 
(The Redhead), a troublesome weed of tropi- 
cal America, but under cultivation in this 
country its heads of orange-scarlet-coloured 
flowers are very showy; Swainsonia galegi- 
folia, represented by the white-flowered 
form; Plumbago capensis, whose pretty blue 
flowers are always admired; Streptosolen 
(Browallia) Jamesoni, now so much in demand 
for bedding purposes, as the deep orange- 
coloured blossoms are very freely borne on 
large plants; and Heliotrope Lord Roberts, 
which is one of the best dark varieties, 
either as large specimens or as small bushes. 

A bed of old plants of Carnation Britannia 
is flowering freely, and has been for a long 
time, so that those who advocate the treating 
of these Tree varieties as border Carnations 
would—at least, in some instances—appear 
to be thoroughly justified. The 

Pony DAHLIAS are favourites in Hyde 





Park, one large white variety alone making 
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a striking bed. Besides this, there are other | respect has ever arisen, but it is only fair to 


mixed colours, but they are decidedly less 
effective than the white variety. 

KOCHIA SCOPARIA, 
little bushes of the brightest green, is ex- 
ceedingly pretty, particularly where it is asso- 
ciated with bright-coloured Celosias. The 
Kochia has not yet acquired the ruddy tinge 
which makes its appearance in autumn. 

One bed is remarkably striking, by reason 
of the extreme floriferousness of the plants 
of Bouvardia Humboldti corymbiflora with 
which it is almost filled. Dotted among, and 
well over-topping, the Bouvardias are flower- 
ing examples of Humea elegans, and that 
pretty cut-leaved, umbelliferous plant, Oreo- 
coma Candollei, known also as Selinum 
tenuifolium, a native of the Himalayas. This 
bed is edged with a golden-leaved Coleus, 
and the general effect is decidedly good. 

Xx. 





TUFTED PANSY SWAN. 
OF the many excellent white Tufted Pansies, 
the variety under notice may be regarded as 


in the shape of neat | 


|into favour 





call attention to this peculiar trait in its 
character. Dae. 


MERTENSIA SIBIRICA. 
THE Mertensias or Smooth Lungworts are 
not too much appreciated in cultivation, 
although the introduction of a few really 
choice little plants has tended to bring them 
for some little time. A very 
old garden plant, which has been too much 





| despised, is Mertensia sibirica, the Siberian 


Smooth Lungwort, a flower which, despite its 
unassuming character, ever increases in 
favour with the cultivator, provided that he 
can take pleasure in plants which do not 
found their claims upon the grounds of pos- 
sessing showy flowers or brilliant effect. Mer- 
tensia sibirica cannot pretend to showiness in 
any sense of the word, but this old plant has 
about it a grace and a charm which are only 


| realised when we have had it in our possses- 


sion for a time, and when we have become 
familiar with its beauties. That it has these 
no one can gainsay. In the first place, its 





Tufted Pansy Swan, 


one of the highest merit, and certainly worthy 
of inclusion in all collections, however limited 
the number may be. White Tufted Pansies 
invariably find a place in gardens where these 
plants are grown, and I know of no more 
chaste and beautiful kind than Swan. The 
plant possesses a very excellent and wiry con- 
stitution, as is evidenced by the grand tufts 
that develop in the course of a season’s 
growth. Such plants, in the spring of the 
second season are represented by ideal tufts, 
and with the approach of more genial 
weather are studded with blossoms of the 
most chaste and beautiful description. The 
blossoms are large and pure white, and their 
effect is the more pronounced because of the 
somewhat large, square, orange eye, which 
is rayless. As a rule, the cuttings are rather 
thin and wiry, but in the spring they develop 
into charming little tufts, that go ahead im- 
mediately they are planted. There is a ten- 
dency to sport in the plant, and this is seen 
in a bluish margin on some flowers. It is not 
by any means a blemish, although it is rather 
disappointing when white self flowers are 
wanted. No really serious trouble in this 





' not dislike some shade, 


foliage is charming, with its glaucous tints, 
and the rather arching habit of the stems is 
graceful, while the flowers themselves give 
the final touch to the consummate, though 
quiet, beauty of the plant. At the summit 
and among the upper leaves they appear like 
little bugle-like beads as of glass, coloured a 
delicate blue and pink. The appearance of 
these flowers reminds one of the lustre-lhke 
sheen of the feathers on the necks of some 
pigeons, and as this is accompanied by grace 
of form and habit, the Siberian Smooth 
Lungwort has undeniable claims upon us. 
Yet a small plant is not sufficient to enable 
one to judge properly of the charms of this 
old flower, and we need a good-sized one, 
which is well established, to enable us to see 
its beauty as it is. There is, in addition to 
the form with blue and pink flowers, one with 
these of white. This is very beautiful also, 
but it is almost impossible to admit its supe- 
riority to the typical Mertensia_sibirica. 
These plants grow to about 2 feet high, and 
generally give us their flowers in May and 
June. They grow in common soil, and do 
; 5S, ARNOTT. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roman Hyacinths.—What is the best method 
of procedure for obtaining the above bulbs in bloom 
for November lith (show)? (1) Date of potting? 
(2) Compost to be used? (3) Size of pots for holding 
six bulbs? (4) Nature of plunging material, length 
of time required for plunging, and _ position? 
(5) Also at what date should the bulbs be placed in 
heat, having a maximum of 50 degs.? Any other 
hints as to culture will be thankfully received.— 
ENQUIRER ; 

[The bulbs should be potted in August or 
September, and plunged in ashes or fibre in 
the open for at least six weeks, giving them a 
thorough watering before covering the bulbs 
in. We doubt very much whether, with a 
maximum temperature of 50 degs., you will 
succeed in getting the plants to flower by the 
time you require them. When needed for 
these early dates, the bulbs should not only 
be started at the earliest possible moment, but 
introduced into heat quite early in October, 
and eventually plunged till the spikes are 
showing above the plunging material in a 
bottom-heat of about 70 degs. If you desire 
to grow six bulbs in a pot, the latter should 
not be of a less size than 6 inches diameter— 
2.e., 32's. The chief items in the cultivation 
of such things are early potting and plunging, 
plenty of moisture at all times, and a good, 
brisk bottom-heat of 70 degs. in a darkened 
frame, and moisture-laden atmosphere. The 
plunging material should be about 6 inches 
deep, and the atmosphere kept quite moist. 
The best place for the plants is a frame 
within the house, and, this being darkened, 
the conditions necessary for success are the 
more readily maintained. | 


Planting bulbs in Crass (A ent).—The pre 
paration will depend very much upon the 
nature of the soil you are dealing with. For 
example, a moist, clayey loam of good depth 
will need nothing more than the irregular 
breaking up of the surface and inserting the 
bulbs, while a much heavier soil, having a 
hard subsoil, may require breaking up more 
deeply. We know instances where _ the 
greatest success has followed the mere sowing 
down of the bulbs on the Grass and covering 
them over with the ordinary soil. We have 
also repeatedly taken the mattock and, 
making irregular and deep furrows, planted 
the bulbs in this way with every success. 
There is a special tool, shaped like a large 
cheese-tester, made for the purpose, but, as 
it is only possible to plant a single bulb at a 
time, the operation of planting a few hun 
dreds or thousands would be made needlessly 
long and very expensive. All that is really 
necessary is to avoid all idea of formality or 
regularity in the planting, and, above all 
things, do not plant several bulbs together. 
If you cannot sow the bulbs down quite thinly 
on the Grass and cover up, the next best plan 
is to get a common garden labourer, or, better 
still, one who knows nothing of gardening, 
give him a mattock to raise the turf and a boy 
to drop the bulbs in the holes made, keeping 
the bulbs about 18 inches apart, and as irre- 
gularly placed as possible. 

Lathyrus latifolius grandiflorus White 
Pearl.—There is no doubt that this new and 
improved form of the old and still popular 
Lathyrus latifolius albus has become popular, 
and bids fair in time, as its excellent qualities 
become better known, to oust the older 
variety. It is only a few years since the new 
form was distributed. It was my good for- 
tune to obtain one such plant three or four 
years ago, and, notwithstanding the fact that 
its permanent quarters were changed after 
the first year, the plant is exceeding my most 
sanguine expectations. At the present time 
the small slip of the plant that was acquired 
when it was first distributed 1s now repre- 
sented by a mass of growths some 3 feet or 
4 feet through, which have attained a height 
of fully 8 feet or more. At the time of writ- 
ing this specimen is in full blossom, yielding 
an immense supply of its dead-white blossoms, 
that are so valuable for cutting. The sprays 
of blossom are handsome in the extreme, and 
completely eclipse the sprays of the old and 
original form. Although the older variety 1s 
certainly vigorous, the newer one seems to 
be even more 60, and needs care and attention 
to keep its vigorous growths within bounds. 
I can recommend this plant for all purposes 
where screens for unsightly corners of the 
garden are needed, or for rambling over 
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fences and walls and ccnspicuous situations 
in the garden, where its noble appearance 
justifies the grower in giving it such a promi- 
nent position. The only regret is that it 
lacks the fragrance of the annual forms, and 
if only some hybridiser will be good enough 
to devote his attention to improving this 
flower in this respect, and give us one that par- 
takes of the welcome fragrance of the annual 
Sweet Pea, lovers of hardy flowers will be 
grateful.—D. B. C. 

Phlox Mrs. E. H. Jenkins.—In the whole 
range of hardy-flowering plants, it is question- 
able whether there are any that add such a 
delightful freshness to a garden in the early 
autumn as the Phloxes, They are amongst 
the old flowers that have retained their popu- 
larity, and this, perhaps, may be accounted 
for because they do not need overmuch atten- 
tion, and will give good results in town and 
suburban gardens very often. In a friend’s 
garden the other day, I was admiring a group 
in full bloom, some of them very old but note- 
worthy sorts, with huge panicles, all the finer 
because of the abundance of moisture this 
season and the well-mulched soil in which 
they were growing. What struck me most 
was one clump, planted apart from the others. 
Its immense flowers and large trusses pointed 
to its being something superior to the others. 
On inquiring the name, I was told it was 
Mrs. E. H. Jenkins, and I could then confirm 
all I had heard of this comparatively recently 
introduced sort. We have many white 
Phloxes, some of them very beautiful, but the 
one under notice stood out pre-eminently in 
the whole collection, and I shall be much sur- 
prised if this variety has not a great future 
when it becomes better known. Its foliage 
is good, it carries it well to the bottom, and 
its flowers are of the purest white. Those 
who are planting this autumn will do well to 
remember this beautiful kind.—WooDBAst- 
WICK. 

Cypsophila paniculata.—If I were asked 
to name the most popular adjunct for cut 
flowers at the present time, I should, with- 
out any hesitation, say Gypsophila panicu- 
lata. One has only to go the round of the 
flower markets and notice what interest ladies 
take in this frail-looking yet beautiful blos- 
som. You hear it called the ‘‘ Fern-saver ’’— 
and so it is. It is also referred to as the 
“Gauze’’ flower. Apart from its worth for 
mixing with such as Sweet Peas, etc., this 
Gypsophila has other qualities. It must be 
remembered that it is useful in a dried state, 
and its ‘‘everlasting’’ nature is not to be lost 
sight of, for if the panicles are cut when the 
flowers are half expanded, they will keep 
gocd for months, and, though they lose some- 
thing of their whiteness, the sprays are nice 
for mixing with Kryngiums ai.d other winter 
flowers.. I have five huge plants in my gar- 
den now, full of bloom. It is a singular 
thing, however, that, popular as it is as a 
market flower, it is grown more by the trade 
than by private cultivators, and this is diffi- 
cult to understand, for it is one of the easiest 
plants to deal with. It may be raised from 
seed sown in a cold frame, or ‘cuttings of the 
young shoots will strike if potted in sandy 
soil, or plants may be propagated by division 
of the roots, but as the roots, which are fleshy, 
go down into the soil for a good depth, it is 
an operation which requires care. If only a 
few plants are wanted, almost any dealer in 
hardy plants will supply them. Indeed, very 
few plants of the Gypsophila are needed in 
a moderate-sized garden, for they take up a 
deal of room.—LEAHURST. 

Clematis Viticella.—Where a difficulty is 
experienced in getting the various garden 
Clematises of the lanuginosa and Jackmani 
types to thrive, attention might well be given 
to this European species and its numerous 
varieties. The type is very like a small- 
flowered form of C. Jackmani—in fact, that 
plant is a hybrid between C. Viticella and C. 
lanuginosa. It grows vigorously, and attains 
a height of 12 feet or 15 feet in a single sea- 
son, forming an excellent subject for planting 
at the foot of an old fence or bush, over which 
it may ramble at will. Clematises in general 
—that is, the climbing sorts—are all seen to 
better advantage when allowed to grow over 
some rough support in a natural manner than 
when an attempt is made to keep them nailed 
to a wall or fence. The flowers of C. Viti- 








cella are borne in great profusion from July 
to the end of September, and are purple in 
colour. Numerous varieties are known, of 
which coerulea with blue flowers, alba with 
white, rubra with red, and flore-pleno with 
double flowers are the most. conspicuous. 
Like other Clematises, this one does best in 
good, loamy, cool soil, containing a good 
amount of lime. Cuttings inserted indoors 
during August root fairly well, while there is 
no trouble in obtaining abundance of seed of 
the type, from which a stock can be quickly 
raised.—D. 

Planting hardy edgings to beds and 
borders.—There is no time in the whole year 
more opportune for the planting of hardy 
edgings than the autumn. Then beds are 
cleared of their summer tenants, and one can 
see where permanent edgings may be planted 
with advantage. One does not very often come 
across the Box as an edging to beds and 
borders in many modern gardens, but where 
it is once planted, and kept cut, few things 
look so trim and neat. I have seen good re- 
sults brought about by planting the small- 
leaved Ivies at the margins of beds, especially 
where stone has been used as an edging and 
the .Ivy permitted to cover it, but it requires 
clipping each year to keep it in proper condi- 
tion. Beds edged with Aubrietias and Arabis 
in spring are a sight to be remembered, while 
a little later the dwarf Campanula makes a 
good plant for these places.—F. W. D. 


Torch Lilies.—The beautiful and imposing 
flowers that grace the garden in the autumn, 
that add a touch of brilliant colour in the 
time of withering leaves, are known under 
several appellations, but perhaps no other 
term describes better the Tritomas than that 
of ‘“‘Torch Lily.’ They are capital plants 
to grow near the margin of a shrubbery, the 
dark background only serving to heighten the 
gorgeousness of their flowers. Tritomas are 
easy to grow, but are best accommodated 
when they can be given the advantage of a 
deep, moist soil. One curious case was men- 
tioned to me this year where, for the sake of 
keeping a border neat, the sprawling foliage 
of Tritomas had been tied up, all too tightly, 
with the result—in consequence of so much 
wet—the buds had rotted away.—W OODBAST- 
WICK. 

Beauty in simple annuals.—I noticed a very 
pretty arrangement this summer whilst on a holiday 
tour. It was a bed of two annuals, one of which is 
very little known—viz., Phacelia congesta, mauve 
flowers, which at first I took to be, in the distance, 
Heliotrope, and this had been planted with Nigella 
Miss Jekyll. The bed was an exceedingly pretty one, 
and proved that cheap and simple hardy annuals 
often give most brilliant results. The plants had, of 
course, been raised in the open ground, and I took a 
mental note to follow the plan another year. Both 


are very beautiful as cut flowers for filling vases in 
the house.—LEAHURST. 


Montbretias not flowering.—Disappointment is 
often experienced in the non-flowering of Montbre- 
tias. This is frequently caused through being 
planted in places where little sun can reach them, or, 
as is mostly the case, in permitting the bulbs to go 
from year to year without being. taken up and 
divided. I have been in two gardens during the pre- 
sent season where a number of Montbretias are 
grown, and, in consequence of the corms becoming 
too thick, there were only a few flower-buds here 
and there, where there should have been hundreds. 
Montbretias do not need a rich soil, It is really sur- 
prising what poor stuff they will grow in, provided 
the corms have plenty of room and they can get the 
sun, but certainly one of the conditions to a supply 
of flowers being kept up every autumn is that the 
clumps must be divided every two years or so.— 
TOWNSMAN. 


Cupid Sweet Peas—a disappointment.—I do 
not know what has been the experience of other 
readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED in regard to Cupid 
Sweet Peas this season, but mine has been far from 
satisfactory. My seeds were sown in a cold-frame in 
March, along with other sorts; but those of the 
Cupid forms were a long time in germinating, and 
were, in fact, practically at a stand for some weeks. 
They were kept in the frame much longer than the 
tall sorts, and even then made such little headway 
that I hesitated whether I should remove them from 
the frame or not. Towards the middle of June I 
ventured to do so, planting some as edgings to beds 
and the others in the borders and window-boxes. 
What has been the result of all the trouble? Simply 
this, that a few have given meagre-looking blossoms, 
that are scarcely worth the name of Swect Pea, and 
towards the end of August (as I write this note) one 
cannot expect very much from them now. I am not 
surprised to find that very few people trouble about 
them. Perhaps some other grower can say a good 
word for them.—WoopBASTWICK. } 


Will correspondents and advertisers kindl y 
note that our telephone number is 10402 Central, 
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BIRDS. 


PARROT UNHEALTHY 
(REPLY To ‘‘SaraH Hoae’’). 


THE irritation complained of is the result of 
either parasites or impurity of blood. If 
parasites, the pests could be seen by care- 
fully examining the bird after dark. If red 
mites are detected, remove the bird from the 
cage at mid-day, and immerse the cage for 
a few seconds in boiling water, or wash 
thoroughly with a good insecticide. If lice 
are found, dust the bird upon the skin, under 
the feathers, with Pyrethrum-powder, re- 
peating if necessary. Probably, however, it 
is the blood that is out of condition, in which 
case give a little sulphate of iron in the drink- 
ing water—just enough to very faintly tinge 
it—give an abundance of sound, ripe fruit, 
and see that proper parrot grit is provided. 
What does your parrot-mixture consist of? 
A good mixture you can make yourself is one 
of Wheat, Dari, and Canary-seed, with but a 
little Hemp or Sunflower-seed added. For a 
time you had best withhold Hemp or Sun- 
flower-seeds entirely, these heating the blood 
and causing skin irritation if taken in ex- 
cess. You may give nuts and green Peas 
when procurable, and you should give the 
bird frequent liberty in the room if it can be 
managed, Give the bird a frequent syringe 
bath, as usual, during the summer—that is, 
when such bath seems to be appreciated— 
and, so far as is possible, provide Grass that 
carries seed-heads. The cleaning of the cage 
with emery will not harm the bird, provided 
it is removed from the cage when cleaning is 
in progress. As local treatment of the irri- 
tated parts apply daily boracic acid ointment, 
procurable very cheaply, or, if the sores are 
running ones, simply dust with powdered 
boracic acid. The treatment must be con- 
tinued for some time. Keep the bird from 
moping as much as possible, the society of 
young people having a stimulating effect upon 
such birds. We should be glad to hear of 
improvement, and are very pleased to be of 
help to you. Kindly write upon one side of 
the paper in future. fis AN TER Orato, 


POULTRY. 


Laburnum-seed and fowls.—I have heard that 
the seed of the Laburnum-tree is poisonous. I have 
one planted in my chicken-run, Will you be so kind as 
to tell me if any portion of the same (leaves, flowers, 
or seed) is poisonous to young chickens, as I lost one 
a few days ago in rather a mysterious way?—H. 
PALMER. 

[Yes; the seeds act so strongly as an 
emetic that they are justly deemed poisonous, 
but all parts of this plant—leaves, flower- 
pods, and even the bark and roots—are very 
dangerous. ] 

Chickens dving.—I should be glad to know if 
you have any experience of young chickens having 
been killed by eating the seeds of the Sorrel-plant? 
There is an impression among the,» country people 
here that it is a bad thing to have the Sorrel-plant 
in a poultry field. It is growing in my field, and I 
have lost a good many chickens this year. Can this 
be the reason?—T. M. M. 


[Yes ; I have known several cases in which 
young chickens have died as a result of 
eating the seeds of the Sorrel-plant. I do 
not think the Sorrel is poisonous, but it has 
undoubtedly the effect of causing injury to 
the birds.—E. T. B.] 

Duckling (Jfay, Dumfrics).—The duckling 
died of cold, the lungs being congested. 
From what you say, they were all evidently 
delicate, and I should think the stock birds 
could not have been very mature. Your feed- 
ing was all right except the bread, which 
would scour them.—JOHN FREEMAN. 


Pheasant (Colonel R.).—This bird had 
‘“‘gapes,’? which explains the frothing at the 
mouth. I presume it died of suffocation? In 
examining it, I was struck by the absence of 
grit from its gizzard; this rather suggests to 
my mind (as does the gapes) that your phea- 
sant chicks want a change of ground. They 
should also have a supply of sharp grit. The 
symptoms of poisoning would not be as you 
describe.—JOHN FREEMAN. 

Privet and fowls (John Simpson).—So far as I 
am aware, Privet is not poisonous to fowls, and for 
many years past I have kept fowls in a run sur- 


pounded by a Privet hedge without any ill-effects.— 
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ORCHIDS. 


ZYGOPETALUM ROEBLINGIANUM. 


THIs rare and beautiful hybrid was raised 
by Mr, H. T. Clinkaberry, gardener to C. G. 
Roebling, Esq., Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
The plant, when shown at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society on September 15th, 1903, was 
unanimously awarded a first-class certificate, 
which it thoroughly deserved. On the Friday 
following the plant was sold at Messrs. Pro- 
theroe and Morris’s auction-rooms, Cheap- 
side, and the amount raised was given to the 
Royal Horticultural Society as Mr. Roebling’s 
donation towards the Royal 
Society’s new hall in Vincent-square, West- 
minster. The plant was bought by the late 
Sir Frederick Wigan, Bart., for fifty guineas, 
and when that gentleman’s collection was 
sold, it passed into other hands, and, after- 
wards being divided, the propagated pieces 


Horticultural | 








| and if it is desirable to increase the stock, it 


may be divided if there is more than one 
leading growth, and the pieces potted up 
singly. Several of the back bulbs may be 
cut off at the rhizome, and be laid upon some 
damp Sphagnum Moss, and, when the young 
shoots appear, may also be repotted. Like its 
parents, this Zygopetalum has creeping rhi- 
zomes, and should be placed in rather large, 
shallow pans, which should be filled to about 
a quarter of their depth with clean broken 
crocks for drainage. Over these place a 
layer of rough Sphagnum Moss, and for a 
compost use Osmunda-fibre, Polypodium- 
fibre, and Sphagnum Moss in equal propor- 
tions. These ingredients should be cut or 
chopped up _ moderately small, and _ be 
thoroughly well mixed together, adding plenty 
of crocks, which should be broken up quite 
small. Pot each plant with moderate firm- 


ness, just so that water will penetrate freely 
through the compost. 


Keep the base of the 


Zygopetalum Roeblingianum, 


were distributed among other Orchid collec- 
tions. The plant from which our photograph 
was taken is in the collection of Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Bart., Burford, Dorking, the plant 
having five spikes, with about a dozen fine 
blooms. The parents of this hybrid were 
Zygopetalum rostratum x Z._ maxillare 
Gautieri, the flowers partaking greatly of Z. 
rostratum in size and shape of bloom, but 
showing something of the growth of Z. maxil- 
lare; the sepals are whitish emerald-green, 
with a light chocolate-purple marking running 
up the middle portion; petals nearly white, 
marked with purple on the inner halves; lip 
with a violet colour at the base and crest, in 
front of which are some fine white lines 
radiating into the middle portion, which is 
coloured with purplish-rose markings. Now 
that the flowers are over, the plant should be 
given a short rest, and, till growth recom- 
mences, the most suitable place for it is in 
& warm, moist, shady corner of the inter- 
mediate-house, When growth begins again, 
the plant should be repotted, if necessary, 





plant on a level with the rim 
with the compost just below it. 
will allow of a thin covering of chopped 
Sphagnum Moss to be placed on the surface, 
so that in a short time the whole of the top 
of the compost will be covered by living Moss, 
into which the roots delight to ramble. For 
several weeks after root disturbance a good 
deal of judgment is needed in affording water, 
it being more safe to err on the dry than 
on the wet side. Ther2fore, instead of water- 
ing the plant in the usual manner, the Moss 
on the surface should be kept just moist by 
syringing it over occasionally with a fine 
sprayer, using tepid rain-water. This treat- 
ment will induce the Sphagnum to grow, and 
assist to keep the plant in a plump, healthy 
condition. When new roots are seen pushing 
cut from the base of the young growths, 
gradually increase the quantity of water. 
Grow the plant in a shady corner of the 
warmest house ; a stove-like temperature will 
suit it admirably, and its immediate sur- 
roundings should be kept always moist. In- 


of the pan, 
This space 








sect pests—particularly small yellow thrips— 
are exceedingly fond of the young, tender 


growths, and quickly cause ill-health and 
disfigurement, the nature of the young 


growths rendering it difficult to get at them, 
so that, when insects once obtain a footing low 
down in the shoots it is impossible to 
thoroughly eradicate them by the ordinary 
means of brush and sponge. It is, therefore, 
advisable to take the future into considera- 
tion, and to adopt every precaution to pre- 
vent these insects from attacking the plant, 
and the best means to employ is either to dip 
the plants periodically into some safe insecti- 
cide, or to stand them in any house that is 


being vaporised; if once, twice, or three 
times a week, no harm will accrue, the 


growths will be kept clean, and the plants will 
thrive luxuriantly. When growing strongly, 
the rhizomes quickly extend themselves over 
the sides of the pan. This they should not 
be allowed to do, but should be gradually 
and carefully guided to within the confines 
of the pan. For this purpose small copper 
wires or neat sticks are useful. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Star Cinerarias.—The old type of Cine- 
raria is fast giving way in many quarters to 
the stellata or star varieties, which, in the 
estimation of some people, are to be pre- 
ferred to these of the old type. Certain it is 
that the stellata forms are better adapted for 
cutting, and they make handsome plants for 
conservatory decoration. Just at the mo- 
ment, when thought is being given to re- 
moving them from the frame to the green- 
house, it is well to bear in mind that, above 
everything, they dislike coddling, and air and 
a temperate atmosphere are essential if they 
are to be kept free from green-fly. To keep 
them cool and clean should be the aim of the 
cultivator if good, bold panicles are desired. 
—LEAHURST. 

Hippeastrum reticulatum.—While most of 
the Hippeastrums are at their best during the 
spring months, this flowers, as a rule, towards 
the end of the summer and in autumn. 
Taken altogether, it is an extremely pretty 
plant, the dark green strap-shaped leaves 
having a clear ivory-white midrib. The 
flowers are of a charming pink and white 
colour, veined with a deeper tint, hence the 
specific name of reticulatum. The flower- 
scape is shorter than in the garden varieties 
of Hippeastrum. This species is a native of 
Brazil, and, according to the Dictionary of 
Gardening, was introduced as long ago as 
1677. It has been but little employed by the 
hybridist, but has given rise to two or three 
pretty varieties. Another species just un- 
folding its earliest blossoms is the Brazilian 
Hippeastrum aulicum, a strong-growing kind, 
of easy culture. The flowers of this are of a 
rich crimson, with a greenish centre. It 
forms a decidedly showy feature in a warm 
greenhouse during the autumn months. 
Though showy, Hippeastrum aulicum has not 
played a prominent part in the production of 
the varieties of to-day, as the segments are 
very much pointed, the result being a starry 
flower. . From the hybridist’s standpoint, this 
is a decided drawback, for the main object 
of the different raisers is to ensure a flower as 
near round as possible.—X. 

The Solomon’s Seal for forcing.—Some of 
our best-known and oldest garden plants may 
be brought into bloom in the greenhouse 
with gentle forcing. The Solomon’s Seal is 
one of them, and those who possess clumps 
should pot one or two if they would have 
these unique and very charming blossoms 
next spring. It is a plant that needs but 
little heat to bring it into flower, so that in 
the hands of those who have small houses 
and little heat at their command, it is one 
that may be successfully dealt with. Though 
the Solomon’s Seal cannot be regarded in the 
light of a useful plant for cut bloom, the seal- 
like appendages are really very attractive, 
and the delicate-coloured leaves are such as 
to make them serviceable for table decoration. 
Presently will be the time when the clumps 
may be lifted from the garden and potted, 
and for a couple of months at least they 
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should be stood in a cold-frame before intro- 
ducing the plants into heat, Anyone desiring 
flowers for Easter of a novel form ought not 
to overlook this tenant of our flower-borders. 
—hr. W: D.- 

Violets for winter.—The time is fast ap- 
proaching when preparations must be made 
for the reception of plants that are now 
growing out-of-doors, to be placed under cover 
of glass lights, if a good supply of flowers is 
to be had during the dark, dreary months of 
winter. Undoubtedly the best flowers are 
plucked from plants grown under quite cool 
treatment; artificial heat only breeds red- 
spider, and tends to weaken the plants at a 
time when their full energy is required to 
push forth their delicious, fragrant flowers. 
At present—the early days of September— 
the plants are growing apace, and runners 
persistently pushing out from the parent, 
which, if allowed to remain, will rob the 
crown, and prevent the flowers from appear- 
ing, as they should be now, especially the 
double varieties. Brick pits facing south or 
south-east cannot well be beaten, forming the 
bed up to within 6 inches of the rafter that 
carries the lights, the soil to be a mixture of 
loam and leaf-soil, but excluding manure of 
any form, as it aids growth at the expense of 
flowers. Let the soil be from 9 inches to 
12 inches deep, and allow a space of 6 inches 
between the balls of roots, making the soil 
pretty firm as planting proceeds. In lifting 
from the open garden, use a spade, and pre- 
serve as much soil about the roots as can be 
conveniently handled, cutting away any 
strings, and, should red-spider be prevalent, 
dip the foliage in a mixture of soft-soap, sul- 
phur, and water, thoroughly mixed together. 
Afford a good watering to settle the soil, and 
allow full exposure to the weather well into 
October, when the sashes should be got in 
place, and put on when very heavy rains or 
frosty nights threaten, but be pulled back by 
day when the weather is favourable. —EAsT 
DEVON. 

Reidia glaucescens.—This is an exceed. | 
ingly graceful little stove-plant, a native of 
Java, and long grown in this country. It 
forms an upright stem, and the minor 
branches, disposed in an almost horizontal | 
manner, are so regularly furnished with small, 
oblong-shaped leaves, that each branch—at 
least, to the ordinary observer—appears to | 
be a compound leaf. From the under-side of 
the branch, corresponding with the midrib, 
depend the little drooping blossoms, each sus- 
pended by a slender red peduncle. The 
colour of the flowers is red and yellow. This 
Reidia would appear to be an ideal table 
plant, but it goes to sleep during the night, 
so that it must not be then used; but in the 
stove throughout the day it is very pretty. 
Tt is also known as Phyllanthus pulcher. 
Cuttings of the young growing shoots strike 
root readily during the spring and summer 
months. This Reidia will thrive in ordinary 
potting compost, and is seen at its best in 
pots 44 inches to 5 inches in diameter.—X. 

Brompton Stocks in pots.—If you have an 
opportunity to secure this autumn a few plants of 


Brompton Stocks, and you can find room for them 
in the greenhouse, be sure to get them. Such was 





the advice given by one who believed in having | 
sweetly-scented flowers in the house, and it holds | 


good to-day, for of all the hardy garden-plants for 
potting up for spring few are so fragrant. If you 


VEGETABLES. 


NEW DWARF KIDNEY BEANS. 

It will come as a surprise to many readers, 
no doubt, that just recently awards of merit 
by the Royal Horticultural Society have 
been given to four new, or apparently new, 
Dwarf French Beans. <A huge trial of Kid- 
ney Beans was held at the Wisley gardens 
this season, and out of the number these few 
were selected for the honour named. They 
were Evergreen (Sutton and Sons), Chalet 
(Vilmorin, Paris), Excelsior (Barr and Sons), 
and The Belfast (Dickson and Sons). All 
have the ordinary habit of the French Bean, 
and all were very prolific. How they com- 
pare with sterling old varieties like Canadian 
Wonder, Long-podded Negro, Express, anda 
score of others well known by, name, I .do 
not know, but in any case. these new varieties 
afford. ample evidence that, so far as Dwarf 
Kidney Beans are concerned, there is no sug- 
gestion of repletion. But it does seem as if 
these dwarfs were less grown than previously. 
So far as the markets and shops are con- 
cerned, very few Beans of the type are ever 
seen in them. The public will have the rough 
Runner. Even in private gardens a tall row 
or two of climbing Canadian Wonder or Prin- 
cess of Wales or other smooth-podded form 
seems to give more satisfaction, and certainly 
far less trouble. Some years since an old 
Hampshire gardener crossed Canadian Won- 
der Dwarf with the Scarlet Runner, and got 
from the cross ultimately a very varied strain, 
but, so far as I have found from them, none 
were climbers. But there were saved and 
selected ultimately several wonderfully fine 
varieties. Whether any be now in commerce 
I do not know. The chief trouble was to in- 
duce selections to remain true. The sportive 
element in them was remarkably strong. 
Whether the course was followed at the Wis- 
ley trial I do not know, but when, some years 
ago, a similar Kidney Bean trial was con- 
ducted at Chiswick, Mr. Barron was able to 
assist the Vegetable Committee in selecting 
or determining notables, placing samples of 
vipe seed at the end of eack row. Ripe seeds 
in these Beans show variation or otherwise 
better than plants do. D 








EXHIBITION VEGETABLES IN 
AUGUST. 


In the competitions for nine dishes of 
vegetables at the great show at Shrewsbury 
the other day, it was very noticeable not only 
how, to use a common phrase, history re- 
peats itself, but also how exhibitors in such 
classes copy each other, hence how rigid 
monotony characterises these competitions. 
Admittedly, these vegetables are, as a rule, 
very perfect examples, and are set up in the 
most attractive manner, but there is constant 
repetition. Such collection will be seen to 
have in the centre of its background a pyra- 
mid of Cauliflowers, set in a groundwork of 
Parsley. On one side are some half-dozen 
usually very fine heads of Celery, white or 
coloured, and on the other about nine fine, 
white Leeks. In front of the Cauliflowers 
come a dozen, usually large, of Ailsa Craig 
Onions, set up singly and prominently, and 
on one side of those a mound of Carrots, and 





have been, like many others, disappointed with them 
out-of-doors, try the method suggested.—F. W. D. 





Nephrolepis.—A characteristic of the Neph- 
rolepis is that the pinnz are not fastened to 
the midrib of the frond, but are set into a 
little joint. If the watering is neglected and 
the plants allowed to become dry at the roots 
for a day or two, they will not drop their 
fronds, as in the case of most Ferns, but all 
the pinnee will fall off at the joints, leaving 
only the bare midribs. The type, N. exal- 
tata, is one of the best basket-plants we have, 
the fronds often reaching a length of 4 feet, 
and hanging down in a graceful way. Though 
now very common, it still deserves a place 
for this purpose alone. It does best in a 
warm greenhouse, and when in full growth 
must have plenty of water. In the case of 
basket plants the best way is to soak them 
in a large tub. We have now many forms of 
this, all of which have sported in America, — 


on the other a dozen Potatoes, while the 
front row has rich red Tomatoes in the 
centre, and on one side Peas, and on the 
other Runner Beans. There are other good 
vegetables, but these are always presented, 
if possible. It would be a change of a wel- 
come kind if schedules would require collec- 
tions in certain classes to be composed of 
vegetables that are, so far from being com- 
monly seen habitually, excluded from com- 
peting collections. What there is in the way 
of vegetables from which others can be 
drawn was well shown at Shrewsbury in the 
wonderful collection of 100 dishes staged by 
Mr. E. Beckett, of Aldenham House Gardens, 
Elstree. It was a collection so representative 
and of such superb excellence as to minimise 
all other exhibits of the same kind in the 
show in a remarkable way. To mention all 
the kinds and varieties there presented would 
need a catalogue, but the collection pre- 
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gold medal awarded to it. It would assist 
greatly in the education of the British people, 
in relation to the merits of home-grown 
vegetables, could such a collection be shown 
in every town in the kingdom, and would do 
wonders in helping to increase the cultivation 
of what is of the highest moment as articles 
of food. A. D. 





DISTINCTNESS IN ONIONS, 


AT one of the November meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, prizes are offered 
for six dishes of Onions for gardeners and 
amateurs, and for nine dishes from trade 
growers. But there is added in both cases the 
condition to be distinct. Now, it is obvious that 
very few gardeners or amateurs grow six dis- 
tinct varieties of these bulbs, and, even if 
they did so; it is evident that some of the 
bulbs, if labelled diversely, must be, if of good 
size, very much alike. Anyone who grows an 
ordinary stock of the famous large exhibition 
Onion, Ailsa Craig, knows that it very fre- 
quently produces enough diversity of form to 
enable at least four so far distinct varieties 
to be obtained from it. Those are the long, 
deep, Cocoanut form, the deep broad Ailsa 
Craig, the more refined globular Excelsior, 
and the flatter, round Main-crop or Al. Now, 
if that method of providing ‘‘distinct ’’ varie- 
ties be adopted, it may not be at all difficult, 
from such as Nuneham Park, Crimeon Globe, 
Giant Zittau, Trebons, or Bedfordshire Cham- 
pion, to get the required numbers, whether 
of six or nine. But, because size of bulb is 
certain to have most weight with judges, the 
grower who honestly grows and exhibits varie- 
ties that have long enjoyed the reputation of 
being distinct, and especially have set or 
fixed forms, would have a poor chance as 
against the larger Ailsa Craig selections, and 
when these are so selected and dre staged 
under diverse names, it is practically impos- 
sible for any judge, no matter how honest 
or courageous, to assert they are all alike. 
It is not likely that Tripolis or Roccas will 
be staged in November, and even if they were, 
and were ever so fine, their bad keeping quali- 
ties would condemn them. To-day in King- 
ston, I met one of the Brittany peasants 
hawking the ropes of French Onions. These 
were fair-sized, 5-oz. to 6-oz. bulbs, of a 
roundish form, and ofa brick-red colour. No 
doubt, their admirable grading, the bulbs 
being all of nearly one size, and convenient 
method of roping them, each rope containing 
some fifty bulbs, induces residents to pur- 
chase them. But ropes of Onions do not last 
the household very long, and, once consumed, 
the housewife has to seek the local green- 
grocer for a further supply. But will that 
supply be found in that attractive way these 
French peasants present their Onions? Cer- 
tainly not. — Nothing would be more novel 
than to see Englishmen hawking Onions care- 
fully graded and neatly roped. Did they do 
so, they might find a ready sale for their crop. 
But, apart from the lack of taste evidenced, 
there is so great a disinclination to adopt 
improved methods, that when consumers want 
Onions later, they must, perforce, have them 
large and small, rough and smooth, out of @ 
large basket, and loose, rather than neatly 
graded and roped. A. D. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cropping a garden (Amateur).—Even , in 
Essex you will not find a climate that will 
allow you to have Peas, French Beans, Cauli- 
flowers, or other tender vegetables all the 
year round. The green Pea season in 
England lasts from early in June on warm 
borders till the end of October on late bor- 
ders, but then only under favourable con- 
ditions. The French Bean season is much 
shorter, and the Cauliflower season from 
June till December. If you want hardy 
vegetables to stand the winter, you can have 
white Turnips, Spinach, Cabbage, Kales, 
Brussels Sprouts, white Broccoli, and Savoys, 
with, if you have grown them in the summer, 
plenty of Potatoes, Carrots, Beets, Onions, 
and some other roots in the store for winter 
use. It would be a long story to tell how to 
secure all these crops, but to have a book 
helpful to you, get from a bookseller ‘‘Vege- 
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sented a triumph of cultivation, as it did of 
arrangement, and well merited the large 


table Culture,’ by A. Dean, price Is., 
published by Macmillan and Co, It 
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is not yet too late to sow some 
annuals, such as Schizanthus, Forget-Me-Not, 
Silene pendula, Collinsia bicolor, and others 
in pots, to winter them in a frame or green- 
house, and flower early in the spring. You 
can soon—say, in October—purchase bulbs of 
Daffodils, Tulips, Crocuses, Snowdrops, and 
others, and plant those outdoors to bloom 
in the spring. To have Wallflowers, Canter- 
bury Bells, Snapdragons, Sweet Williams, 
Pansies, and other biennials, and all hardy 
perennials, seed should be sown outdoors in 
May or June. In the spring, in warmth, you 
can raise Stocks, Asters, Balsams, Celosias, 
Tobaccos, and similar tender annuals, as also 
some climbers. 


The Potato disease.—i am sorry to say 


common | 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


BERBERIS LYCIUM. 
THE accompanying illustration represents an 
ornamental Barberry, native of the Himalaya, 
sometimes met with in nurseries under the 
name of B. elegans. In addition to this it 


glaucescens, and angustifolia are some. Its 
distinctive character is noticeable by its long, 
narrow, glaucous leaves, which occasionally 
have a few teeth on the margins, but quite 
as often are entire. The flowers are yellow in 





|colour, and, as shown by the illustration, 
| they are freely borne, 





Berberis Lycium, 


that the Potato-blight, so far 


concerned, has made rapid strides on all 


hands during the past fortnight, and it is now | 


a rarity to see a breadth unaffected by it. 
There have been indications of it here and 
there for some few weeks past, and it was 
only warm weather that was wanting to en- 


able the spores of the disease to ripen and | 


spread in all directions. This was what ac- 
tually took place, for directly the recent spell 
of hot weather set in, it was amazing the 
rapidity with which the disease spread and 
blighted the tops until nothing but the stems 
remained at the end of the week. So far, 
but few tubers are affected in my case. A 
close watch will be kept, and should it be 
found that the disease is spreading or that 
the present showery weather is likely to con- 
tinue, lifting will be done at once.—KENT. 





as the tops are | fruits suceeed the flowers, which, when ripe, | 


are of a purplish colour covered with glaucous 
bloom. It succeeds in ordinary garden soil, 
is increased by means of seeds, and grows 
into a large bush at least 7 feet or 8 feet 
high, D, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Doublie-flowered Brambles.—A couple of 
sorts of double-flowered Brambles are well 
worth noting as decorative flowering shrubs, 
for they are showy, and flower for a. month 
or more during late summer. They are both 
forms of European Rubuses, one a variety of 
R. thyrsoideus, and the other a variety of R. 
ulmifolius.. Both are strong growers, and 
are excellent for the wilder parts of the 
garden, clumps on the margin of a stream, 


has several other synonyms, of which glauca, | 


Large quantities of | 


roe 
) 


22 
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| or lake, or masses in a shrubbery. R. thyr- 
| soideus flore-pleno produces white flowers, 
| and the other one pink. R. ulmifolius flore 
| pleno is, perhaps, the more useful where only 
one is required, and it appears to thrive 
| better than the other in poor ground. ‘The 
best way to increase these plants is to peg 
the points of year-old shoots into the ground, 
when roots, and eventually young plants, will 
be formed. They may also be layered in the 
ordinary way, but the other method produces 
strong plants more quickly. It is possible to 
raise plants from cuttings, though the method 
cannot be considered a very satisfactory one. 
When planting, the fact must be remembered 
that they are very strong growers, so a space 
of 4 feet or 5 feet may be left between every 
two plants. It is a good plan to go over the 
clumps occasionally and cut out the dead 
wood, as this admits light and air, and more 
and better flowers are the result. The work 
is rather difficult, on account of the branches 
interlacing, but it can be done by one man 
holding the upper branches up with a rake 
or long pole, the other cutting away the dead 
material from beneath.—W. D. 


Tamarix pentandra.—The various species 
of Tamamx are all valuable garden plants, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the coast, 
for they grow freely, even in poor sand close 
to high-water-mark, and usually blossom well, 
The commoner ones are sometimes met with 





as small trees, with trunks several feet in 
height and 14 to 2 feet in diameter. A num- 


ber of these trees are to be seen in the gar 
den at Abbotsbury Castle, Dorsetshire, while 
several fine examples occur along the cliffs 
in the Isle of Wight, midway between Vent 
nor and St. Catherine’s Lighthouse. The 
plant under notice, however, does not assume 
such large proportions under cultivation, for 
to have it at its best necessitates its being 
eut hard back each spring. Under these con- 
ditions it attains a height of 3 feet to 4 feet, 
with annual branches 3 feet long. During 
early summer, while growth is being formed, 
the leaves are a delicate shade of green, and 
the plant is found to be worth growing for its 
foliage alone. In August and early Septem- 
ber, however, when in flower, its full worth 
is apparent, for each branch forms a long 
panicle of flowers of the most delicate rose 
shade, the individual flowers tiny, and, 
contrasted with the tender green leaves on 
elegant slender growths, very pleasing. Al- 
though it will grow in sandy soil, good loamy 
material proves more satisfactory, for the 
annual cutting back is a rather exhaustive 
process, The plant has been variously known 
as T. hispida estivalis and T. Pallasi rosea, 
—D. 


A late-flowering Elder (Sambucus cana- 
densis).—This is a large, bold-growing shrub, 
that reaches a height of 10 feet to 12 feet 
The flower-heads are immense, and remark- 
able from the fact that they are at their best 
in July and August, at which time the other 
members of the Elder family are long since 
past. It is scarcely a subject for associa- 
tion with choice shrubs, but in many gardens 
an appropriate position might be found for 
such a distinct and effective shrub. The 
golden Elder of gardens is a variety of Sam- 
bucus canadensis, though it is often referred 
to as a form of the common Elder (Sam- 
bucus nigra). The nomenclature of the dif- 
ferent Elders is in a confused state, for Sam- 
bucus canadensis is sometimes met with as 
Sambucus pubens maxima. Now, in the Kew 
Hand List S. pubens is given as a variety of 
the scarlet-fruited Elder (Sambucus race- 
mosa), and the same authority includes the 
Golden Elder under the varieties of Sam- 
bucus nigra, though the golden kind may now 
be seen in flower in many places, and the 
blossoms of the common Elder are long over, 
=, 

Berberis acuminata.—This distinct Barberry 
was introduced from China a few years ago through 
Mr. E. H. Wilson. It is an evergreen of spreading 
habit, with sessile lanceolate leaves, which have the 
margins armed with small spiny teeth. At the base of 
each leaf-bud three stout spines occur, and the deep 
yellow flowers are borne in small clusters from the 
axils of the leaves. As is the case with several 
other evergreen species of Berberis, a number of the 
older leaves turn to a brilliant red or scarlet during 
winter or early spring, which adds considerably to 
the general effect produced by the plant. It thrives 
under similar conditions to others of the genus, and 
appears to be perfectly hardy.—D, ¢ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epivor of GarveENina, 17, Lwrnival-street, Holborn, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pupuisurr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he inay desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at @ time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press soire time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue invmediately followin, 
the receipt of their communication, We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etce.—/air examples 
of each suvject—not more than sour in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—v 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent cach should be numbered. Lf these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Carnation freak (A. M. Copland Sparkes).—It is 
a freak or sport in Carnations known as ‘‘ Wheat- 
ear,’ but, as in the case of other sports, the reason 
of its appearing. has never been made clear. 

Lilium candidum (Hastings).—If you wish 
any success at 


for 


not to bury the bulbs more than 4 inches below the 
surface. Dig the soil thoroughly, and if fairly good 
and well drained, little or no manure should be 
added. 


Plants for bank (Farnham).—You might plant 
Clematis Jackmani on the bank top and allow the 
plants to trail at will, or you could plant Aubrietias 
or London Pride freely over the surface, and allow 
the plants to grow at will. Any of the Aubrietias 
or Sedum spurium would do quite well inserted in the 


bank. -A chief difference between Sedum and Saxi- 
frage is that the former have fleshy or succulent 
leafage, while the Saxifrage has not, the genera 


belonging to widely different orders. 

Violets (Miss G. W.).—If your letter refers to the 
double Marie Louise or something near, and which 
often in cold seasons takes a yellow turn,’ you might 
employ soot among the plants, or a light dressing of 
guano, or even nitrate of soda sprinkled between the 
rows of the plants. This latter must not touch the 
leaves of the plants, and if ground to a powder, it 
may be given at the rate of 2 ozs. to a square yard of 
land. If the plants have been frequently in the 
same soil, give a dressing of superphosphate of lime 
with the nitrate. 


Yellow Aster (E. J. Evans).—We cannot answer 
your inquiry in the crisp way you suggest, and it 
will depend upon what you mean by the term 
‘yellow Aster.’’ If you are referring to the China 
Aster, we may say at once that the only yellow 
known to us is the ‘‘sulphur yellow’, found in the 
“*Victoria’’ section of the group. It is by no means 
a pronounced shade of colour, though it may be suffi- 
cient in certain cases. It is no part of our bus:ness 
to settle wagers, but you should have sent a flower 
of the so-called ‘‘ yellow Aster,’’ which may rot be 
an Aster at all 

Violas (A. B. C.).—Unless we know something 
more of the time and method of planting and the 
varieties we could not give even an approximate 
guess as to the cause of the indifferent behaviour of 
the plants, as any one of a dozen causes may be at 
the root of the trouble. Gardens and soils vary 
considerably, but generally speaking, October is per- 
haps the best period of autumn for planting these 
things in southern districts. When flowering is over 
you had better cut the plants back rather hard—i.e., 
Temove all the flowering-shoots to their bases, and 
encourage fresh growth by means of underground 
shoots. 


Carnations and Violas (Viola).—If you could 
allow the bed to remain unoccupied for three months, 
the best thing would be a dressing of gas-lime, which, 
if given during the autumn, would probably exter- 
minate the pest. If you cannot do this, you should 
try ‘‘ vaporite,’’ using it as directed on the packages. 
The best thing to do with the caterpillars is to place 
Cabbage-leaves near the beds, and this, forming a 
feeding ground and a hiding-place, should enable you 
to catch large numbers before the Carnation-beds 
were reached. Independently of this, you would have 
to be watchful of them, as they appear to exist in 
some quantity. 

Burial ground (Florentine).—It is difficult to 
know what to advise you to do in the circumstances, 
as the permanent success or otherwise of any plants 
or bulbs will depend- very much on the density of 
the shade and the dryness of the soil. Of the plants 
you mention, the Small-leaved Ivy is the more likely 
to succeed, though the smaller Ampelopsis might do 
so for a season or two. For the introduction of 
small bulbous plants, such as Crocuses, Snowdrops, 
and the like, special provision would have to be 
made, and you would also have to be prepared to 
renew such things each year. If you are prepared to 
do this a small border. might be arranged and planted 
with Tulips, Hyacinths, and the like, or the plants 
may be grown in pots and ‘transferred thither when 
in flower, setting them in dummy pots purposely 
placed to receive them. The Golden-leaved Privet in 
such a place would be quite useless. 

Plants for shade (Wren).—What may be grown 
will depend on the amount and the density of the 
shade and whether the soil area is much impoverished 
by tree roots. If, however, you prepare the soil by 
digging and manuring you might plant Solomon’s 
Seal, London Pride, Butcher’s Broom, Ivy, and the 
Jike, while Daffodils and many Lilies, like candidum 
and croceum, would do quite well. A large number 
of Ferns, too, would do quite well, also Foxgloves, 
Evening Primrdse, and other plants of tall habit of 


flowering time next year the bulbs | 
should be lifted and replanted at once, taking care | 


| developed on 





growth may be expected to succeed. We do not 
think the named Rhododendrons would long be a 
success, and shrubs, apart from the Aucuba and com- 
mon Laurels, are not to be recommended for such 
positions unless the circumstances are very excep- 
tional. The majority of the things we have named, 
however, would be quite at home in such positions, 
though the preparation of the site is well worth 
attention, 

Passion-flower (F. C. B.).—The plant is prob- 
ably Passiflora coerulea, and its lateness in produc- 
ing buds may be due to the situation being too dry. 
If the growth is at all dense, some of the branches 
may be removed, and this letting in more sunlight 
may have the desired effect. The species is not a 
free-flowering one in many parts of the country, 
though it makes abundant growth, much of which is 
each year killed by the frost. When this is so, and 
a late growth is made, this but adds to the disap- 
peintment already felt. 


Plants for fernery (Fern Lover).—We hardly 
think that Passiflora quadrangularis will succeed 
under the conditions named, but the two other plants 
should be quite suitable. Besides these we can re- 
commend Abutilon yexillarium, Rhyneospermum jas- 
minoides, and Hibbertia dentata. With regard to 
the second part of your question, we may point out 
that the names of plants as recognised by botanists 
differ widely in many instances from those under 
which the plants themselves are generally grown in 
gardens. Why this is so is, in some cases at least, 
impossible to say, but horticulturists in general look 
upon botanists as changing many _ old-established 
names without reasonable cause. There are many 
other plants beside those mentioned by you to which 
this will apply. For instance, Indian Azaleas are to 
the botanist Rhododendrons, Cinerarias are Senecios, 
Lasiandra macrantha is Tibonchina semi-decandra, 
Aralia Sieboldi is Fatsia japonica, Amaryllis is Hip- 
peastrum, Crotons are Codicums, and numerous others 
might be quoted. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Draceena (Valentine Cluse).—The Dracena _ is 
probably D. australis, also known as Cordyline aus- 
tralis, which grows freely in the open along the coast. 
It is readily obtained at any of the nurseries, and 
in London is much used in hotels and in decoration 
generally. It would not be safe for us to name the 
Rose without seeing it. 

Fruits of Pyrus japonica (EZ. Weston).—We 
have a vague recollection that a correspondent once 
sent us a note stating that the fruits of P. japonica 
and other ornamental Pyruses made a good pre- 
serve; but we cannot trace the reference, and we 
have never so used the fruits. Perhaps some of our 
readers who have tried it may be able to give you 
information both as ta the method and as to the 
quality of the preserve. 

Hydrangea (Hydra).—We have no recollection of 
any previous communijecation from you, and all in- 
quiries on gardening subjects are duly answered. 
The variation of colour in the Hydrangea is of com- 
mon occurrence, sometimes three or more shades of 
colour appearing on one plant. If we rightly under- 
stand you that only the flowers shown in the photo 
the plant, there must have been a 
check to the growth at some period. The flower- 
buds in these plants often display a blue tint, but it 
disappears as the flowers expand. Other blossoms 
that open a pinkish-white often assume a deep-blue 
tone such as you describe. Soil frequently plays an 
important part in these colour changes, though the 
exact cause of them at all times has never been 
satisfactorily explained. There is not the least 
reason why the old plants, if well grown, should not 
flower, but good growth and strong axillary buds are 
essential to this. The plants require liberal treat- 


ment. 

FRUIT. 
Mirabelle Plum (Philistine).—The small red 
Plums sent are the red French Mirabelle. It is a 


description of Plum something like the Japanese 
Kelsey Plum. but smaller. These Mirabelle Plums 
are sometimes planted to form hedges, being kept 
hard trimmed, yet they fruit freely. The fruits are 
sweet and pleasant eating, but devoid of flavour, 


Plum The Czar (C. P.).—Without doubt your 
Plum is The Czar, which is now ripe. Monarch is 
much later ripening this season, two or three weeks 
hence. That the fruits are not of the usual size is 
due to the coldness of the season, which has greatly 
affected the swelling of so many outdoor fruits. 
The Czar Plum, as a rule, rather precedes Victoria 
in ripening, and most of the trees can always be 
known by their very erect habit of growth. After 
all, you should find the variety to be of good market 
value. 

Wash for fruit-tree stem (Lady Amateur).— 
Mere lime-white made by gradually slacking fresh 
kiln lime, then adding more water to make it suffi- 
ciently liquid, is as a rule the wash used to coat 
fruit-tree stems. It will help to make it more sticky 
if a pound of soft-soap be dissolved in boiling water, 
then added to the wash. It is well to add a little 
clay also, as that renders the wash more the colour 
of the bark. This wash may be applied at any time 
in October or November. Do it in dry weather. 
The chief object is to destroy Moss or Lichen growths 
on the stems, and the operator should coat the 
main branches as high up as he well can reach. 
Still farther, it is well, with a large, coarse syringe, 
to coat all the upper branches with the wash, as it 
does great good. It will all peel off by the spring. 


_ Pears cracking (Wren).—The sample Pear sent 
is a miserably small one, and shows no evidence of 
ever making good fruit.. Evidently the roots of your 
tree are in something they do not like. Your best 
course is in October to have the tree carefully lifted, 
saving all the fine roots, and partially shortening 
the coarser ones, then replanting it on fresh soil, 
adding to the soil some ground lime, soot, and a 
pint of basic slag or bone-dust. After replanting, 
whieh do very carefully, and shallow rather than 
deep, place over the soil around the tree a coat or 
mulch of long manure, 2 inches thick, for the winter. 





If the tree does not 


improve in two years, then 
nothing will benefit it. 


You may, when the tree is 
damp in the winter, smother it also with slacked 
lime. That will do it good, and during the late 
winter will all wash off. 


Strawberries (Galway).—It is not wise to trim 
off the old leaves from Strawberry-plants until they 
have become brown or decayed. So long as green 
they are doing useful work. But so soon as any 
needed runners to form new beds or for forcing have 
been taken off, then all runners may be hard cut 
from off the plants and be cleared away. If the 
manure is at hand a dressing may be applied between 
the rows at once, when thus cleared of runners, and 


allowed to lie all the winter, being very lightly 
pointed in in February. Early in April put on a 


mulch of long, strawy manure, which, washing in, 
will help to fertilise the roots, and, getting washed 
also, will protect the fruit from dirt. Only the one 
forking should be given to the beds in the year. It 
is always wise to plant fresh beds every year, and 
thus keep up a succession. Beds after fruiting the 
third year should be cleared off and be followed by a 
Cabbage crop. 

Pears to name (Glengarry).—Should you send 
varieties of Apples to name, please allow them to 
remain urtil absolutely mature first, as it is not 
possible in all cases to determine varieties until they 
are mature. The Pears sent are very unripe, and for 
that reason most difficult to name. Some are not 
more than half grown, and needed to hang yet fully 
a month. Subject to this difficulty, we think No. 1, 
with long stems, ta be Passe Crassane, which ripens 
in January. No. 2 is so small and imperfect that it 
cannot ‘be named. No. 3 is evidently Beurré Hardy, 
but fruits are small; ripe in November; and No. 4 is 
evidently Marie Louise, also ripe in November. Such 


samples defy anyone to give absolutely correct 
names. These named are dessert Pears. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Preserving wood boxes (B., Bognor).—Soak the 
boxes internally with paraffin, and then set fire to 
some paper or wood chips and so char the interior 
that any fungus in the wood is destroyed. If you 
turn the boxes upside down the flame will be sub- 
dued somewhat, and when the oil is exhausted the 
flame will die out. The boxes should be reversed on 
nearly level ground, thereby excluding air as much 
as possible. Externally, we think, you cannot do 
better than paint them with Stockholm tar. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





Miss Mildred Lee.—Fut yourself or the young lady 
into communication with the Swanley College, Kent; 
or, as this is a great distance away, inquire at the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. The Swanley College gives 
training such as seems needed in this case. As to 
nurseries, we do not know; and the only way to find 
out would be by advertisement or letters of in- 
quiry despatched to likely firms.-—L. C.—Write 
to Mr. H. J. Jénes, Ryecroft Nursery, Lewisham, 
S.E., concerning the Fuchsias. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—G. A. Crawshay.—Clethra 
species ; lesves required.——F. A T.—1, Too withered 
for identification; 2, Alyssum Wiersbecki.——L. 
Palmer.—1, Calliopsis (Coreopsis) atrcsanguinea; 2, 
Not recognised.-_—Mrs. Greenhalgh.—A species of 
Mesembryanthemum, but the flower had faded whe 
received.——M. Wilkin.—Cnicus benedictus.——R 
Osmunda cinnamomea.——Alstra.—Sweet Nancy is a 
name given to the double Narcissus biflorus.—— 
J. M. Barton.—We do not name varieties of Pelar- 
goniums and other florists’ flowers. This can only be 
done with anything approaching to accuracy where 
there is the means of comparing with a good collec- 
tion.——Ficus.—The plant is Erigeron aurantiacum, 
and will grow freely in any common garden soil, 
though it is not likely to be a great success in 
“very dark = shade.’’——Mirza.—1, Habrothamnus 
probably, flowering shoot required; 2, Campanula 
isophylla alba; 8, Send in flower; 4, Asparagus 
Sprengeri.——Robert Greening.—The plant is the 
common Savin (Juniperus sabina). Samphire, which 
is quite distinct, is occasionally used in salads, and 
is sometimes pickled and used instead of capers in 
sauce.——F. Warr.—l1, Campanula pusilla; 2, Primula 
obconica; 3, Viburnum lantana; 4, Hypericum olym- 
picum. Unless you possess a fairly good knowledge 
of plants, any descriptive text-book would only con- 
fuse. Nicholson’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Gardening,’’ pub- 
lished in four volumes, at about £3 3s., gives tech- 
nical descriptions of a large number of species of 
plants.——Knaresborough.—1, Asplenium (Athyrium) 
Filix-foemina cristata; 2, Aspidium angulare proli- 
ferum; 3, Apparently a small frond of Asplenium 
(Athyrium) Filix-foemina grandiceps.——F. R. J.—1, 
May be Chlorophytum elatum, but how are we to 
tell with only a leaf before us? 2, Fittonia species; 
3, Nephrolepis Piersoni probably; 4, Specimen in- 
sufficient. In future please leave the numbers 60 
that we can see them without having to unlace all 
the specimens. In this way our correspondents might 
save us much needless trouble.—-—W. Brownrigg.— 
Chrysanthemum segetum (Evening Star).——J. K.— 
1, Helenium autumnale; 2, Rudbeckia Morning 
Glory; 3, Rose not recognised, it is certainly not the 
common Brier; 4, We have never tried the fruits of 
Pyrus floribunda as a preserve, perhaps some of our 
readers have and will tell you the result.——Stret- 
ton-on-Foss.—Lilium tigrinum splendens.——D, B.— 
We do not name varieties of florists’ flowers. 


Names of fruits.—Stretton-on-Foss.—We do not 
attempt to name fruits from single specimens. 


Messrs. Ant. Roozen and Son send us their 
bulb and plant catalogue, which is as full and com- 
plete as usual, dealing with a very great variety of 
garden plants. It should be noted that Messrs. 
Mertens and Co., of 8, Cross-lane, St. Mary-at-Hill, 
B.C. are the agents, and will supply readers with 
the catalogue post free on application. 





| was somewhat surprised to see, in your issue 


with S. nigrum near it, am personally con- 
-yinced that it is what has been described, 


) wide. 


i] 


/in February or the end of January. 
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FRUIT. 


THE WONDERBERRY. 
To the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Sir,—I have been considerably interested 
in the controversy on the Wonderberry, which 
has been on for some time in your paper, but 





of the 4th inst., that you described it as 
“S. nigrum, which in this country is very 
poisonous.’ I obtained seed of the Wonder- 
berry from Mr. Childs, of New York, haying 
seen his advertisement in your paper, and 
after most careful observations of this plant, 


and not S. nigrum. I have found the Won- 
derberry to be more robust in its habit than 
8. nigrum, the foliage is more elongated, and 
its flowers have purple lines running through 
the centre of the petals, which are absent in 
S. nigrum. The flowers, too, I have found, 
will not set if the temperature be very low, 
while S. nigrum is not affected in this way at 
the same temperature. The Wonderkerry 
fruits are larger and less shining than those 
of §. nigrum, while the flavour of ‘the two 
berries is decidedly different. I am con- 
yinced that, after some observation of the 
two kinds of plants when growing side by 
side, one would have no difficulty in all cases 
in picking out the edible fruiting ones from 
the poisonous ones. The productiveness of 
the new plant is, indeed, wonderful, and it 
seems a pity, when it can be so easily grown, 
that some botanist of standing should not 
take the matter up, and once and for all 
settle it in the only way I feel convinced it 
ean be settled. I beg to enclose specimens 
of both plants, with their flowers and berries, 
for your observation. J. P. CREGOE. 
Aspen House, Upper Norwood, S.E. 





PLANTING VINES. 


I HAVE a lean-to greenhouse, 24 feet long, 10 feet 
wide, with a row of unheated pits outside 4 feet 
I wish to plant Vines in the pits to grow 
through and up roof of house. How many Vines 
would I-want and what size for moving? When shall 
I be able to cut the first Grapes?—W. 8. 


{In a house of the length you mention 
accommodation can be found for six Vines. 
Plant the first and sixth 2 feet distant from 
either end of the house, and then the others 
will stand 4 feet apart when planted. By 
this arrangement there will be a training- 
space equivalent to 4 feet in width for the 
tying down of the laterals on each Vine. The 
best kind of Vines to plant are such as are 
termed planting-canes, which are one year 
old. These you can obtain from any nursery 
where the growing of fruit-trees is made a 
Speciality. ‘The time to plant would be early 
The 
proper way to plant is to first open out 
rather shallow holes, both wide and long 





enough to enable the roots being laid out full 
length. Then knock the plants out of the 
pots, and wash out every particle of soil 


from among the roots by repeatedly plunging 
them up and down in a barrel or bucket filled 
with water. This done, disentangle the roots, 
cut back any that are broken, and lay them 
out straight in the hole, and in such a manner 
that they radiate from the centre or stem in 
the shape of a fan. They should not be 
deeper than 6 inches from the surface of the 
border, and lay them level, or with but just 
a slight downward inclination. Work fine 
soil in and amongst the roots, to ensure their 
being properly covered, and, when completed, 
mulch the surface with some short manure, 
and give a good watering. The water had 
best be tepid for this purpose. Prune the 
Vines (while they are dormant) back to where 
they come into contact with the first wire of 
the training trellis, which should be fixed 
20 inches from the roof-glass. If the Vines 
make good growth, you may venture to take 
two bunches from each the second season ; 
if not, you had better not fruit them until 
the third season, when they should carry six 
bunches each. 

Make the border deep enough, so that there 
will be 9 inches of drainage in coarse and 
fine grades in the bottom, and 2 feet 6 inches 
of compost. If the base of the border is of 
clay, or is found to be af all wet, put in a 
4-inch layer of concrete. In any case, pro- 
vide a drain to carry off the superfluous 
moisture, otherwise there will be a risk of 
the border becoming sour and waterlogged. 
As the border will be but 4 feet in width, the 
best of materials only should be employed in 
its construction. Use the best loam obtain- 
able, which should have been but recently 
dug. If this is of a calcareous nature, and 
full of fibre, so much the better. Other neces- 
sary ingredients are old lime rubbish, half- 
inch bones, bone-dust, and a little wood- 
ashes if you can get them. To one ton of the 
loam, when chopped up roughly, add one bar- 
rowload of the lime-rubbish if the loam is of 
a medium texture, and two if it is heavy; 
1 ewt. each of the bone-manures, and one 
barrowload of wood-ashes. Mix all thoroughly 
before forming the border. Protect the com- 
post from rain, if it has to lie outdoors, with 
a tarpaulin or mats, as Vine-borders should 
never be constructed with wet or soddened 
materials. Make the compost firm by tread- 
ing it thoroughly as the border is built up, 


and leave the surface nearly level. The 
drainage should be covered with whole 
turves, placed Grass side downwards. You 


must not expect this border to support the 
Vines for many years without making an 
addition to it, either inside or outside the 
house. The 4-feet width of border will carry 
them over the third season; after this you 
will need to add another portion of similar 
width, and so on until a total width of 12 feet 
is reached. | 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apple-trees for a Yorkshire garden.—I am 
thinking of planting twelve Apple-trees this autumn 
(six of each—cooking and dessert). I should esteem 
it a fayour if you would kindly inform me through 





your paper which varieties are considered the best at 
the present day. The place is rather exposed, the 
soil light and gravelly.—E. AcoMB, York. 


[Twelve good Apples suited to your district 


are Lady Sudeley, Worcester Pearmain, King 
of the Pippins, Ribston Pippin, Claygate 
Pearmain, Scarlet Nonpareil, Lord Grosvenor, 
Stirling Castle, Tower of Glamis, Royal 
Jubilee, Lane’s Prince Albert, and Newton 
Wonder. The first six named are dessert 
varieties, and arranged in their order of 
ripening. If you have a doubt about Ribston 
Pippin succeeding, substitute Allington Pip- 
pin for it. When in full bearing, these six 
sorts should keep you supplied with table 
fruit from early September till April. The 
last six named in the list are cooking varie 
ties, but when fully ripe, Lane’s Prince 
Albert is much appreciated by many for the 
dessert. These are arranged also in their 
order of ripening, and would supply fruits for 
eooking from September to the end of April. 
As your garden is rather exposed, all of the 
above should be in the form of bushes, and be 
worked on the Paradise stock, when they will 
commence bearing early. In regard to the 
soil, can you not afford a couple of barrow- 
loads of good, heavy, turfy loam to mix with 
the staple in each hole for the planting of 
the trees? This amount of attention would 
make all the difference as regards their future 
welfare, and would well repay you in the 
long run. If you cannot afford or procure 
the loam, some marl or clay, dried and 
pounded to pieces, would render the light and 
gravelly soil more holding and suitable for 
the purpose. With such a soil to contend 
with, such matters as summer mulching, 
feeding, and watering in dry weather must 
have strict attention. The mulching will, 
of course, tend to diminish labour in the way 
of watering by preventing undue evaporation, 
and at the same time encourage the formation 
of roots close to the surface. } 


Fruit-trees for wall.—Kindly tell me the best 
fruit-trees for a wall, two sides of which respectively 
face south and east and one north? The wall 1s 
10 feet high, and the total length is about 120 yards. 
Part of the wall is at present planted with Plum- 
trees, which I intend to clear out.—MULBERRY. 

[On a wall of the length you name, accom- 
modation for a choice collection of fruit can 
be found. Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
early Plums, Cherries, and a few mid-season 
Pears might occupy the side facing south. 
On the north side, Morello and dessert Cher- 
ries, Plums, and Pears could be grown. The 
last should be planted against the portion of 
the wall facing east. At 15 feet apart, 
twenty-four trees will be required on both 
sides of the wall to furnish it properly. 
Twelve of these may be what are termed 
dwarf-trained fan-trees, and the other twelve 
standard-trained. For the south side the 
number may be made up as follows: Four 
Peaches, four Nectarines, six Apricots, three 
Plums, three Cherries, and four Pears, every 
other one, as before stated, to be standard- 
trained trees, in order to get the wall clothed 
quickly. In regard to varieties, good Peaches 
are Early York, Crimson Galande, Violette 
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Hative, and Prince of Wales. Nectarines: 
Lord Napier, Dryden, Elruge, Humboldt. 
Plums: Early Prolific, Oullin’s Golden Gage, 
Comte d’Althan’s Gage. Cherries: Early 
Rivers, May Duke, Black Circassian. Pears: 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Louis Bonne of 
Jersey, Marie Louise, and Doyenné du 
Comice. If the first-named would be too 
early, add Glou Morceau, or Josephine de 
Malines. Apricots: Two Hemskirk, two 
Moor Park, one Powell’s Late, one New 
Large Early. On the north side the twenty- 
four trees may consist of eight Pears, eight 
Plums, four Morello and four dessert Cher- 
ries. Pears would be: Beurré Giffard, Wil- 
liams’ Bon Chrétien, Belle Julie, Pitmaston 
Duchess, Beurré Hardy, Doyenné du Comice, 
Fondante de Thirriot, Josephine de Malines. 
Plums: Czar, Victoria, Pond’s Seedling, 
Prince Englebert, Coe’s Golden Drop, Jeffer- 
son, Denniston’s Superb, Greengage. Cher- 
ries (dessert): Bigarreau de Schrecken, Arch- 
duke, Emperor Francis, and Amber Heart. ] 


Wasps in the vinery.—I hear a good way of 
keeping wasps eut of vineries is to plant Tomatoes. 
They dislike the smell of them so much they avoid 
the Vines, consequently one’s Grapes are not 
despoiled. Kindly let me know in your columns if 
this is merely a fancy idea or if there is anything in 
it ?— ALSTREE. 


[At one time the opinion was entertained | 


by many fruit-growers that if Tomatoes were 
grown in vineries wasps would not enter 
them, but this has long since proved to be a 
fallacy. We have on many occasions wit- 
nessed wasps passing backwards and for- 
wards through the fronts of vineries in which 
Tomatoes were grown as an experiment, and 
without their being in the least deterred from 
attacking the Grapes as a result. The best 
way of excluding these pests from vineries is 
either muslin or hexagon netting. 
ventilating openings are covered with one or 
other of these materials wasps cannot possibly 
gain an entrance. A frame to fit the door- 
way, and covered with muslin or netting, 
can be substituted for the door in ordinary 
use in all cases where it is necessary to stand 
the latter open during the day.] 


Black Currants, big-bud in.—I am enclosing 
herewith three cuttings from three different Black 
Currant-bushes, all of which, I fear, have “* big- 
bud.” Kindly examine same and say, through your 


should be destroyed or can they be rid of this pest 
without uprooting? I shall be glad to know, in 
planting young bushes, the best kind to substitute 
for the old ones? Ground heavy, bushes perhaps 
twenty years planted.—CHICAGO. 

——I find that my Black Currants are infested 
with big-bud (I believe). They have hardly borne 
any fruit for two or three years, and what fruit I 
have had has been of a very poor description. 1 
imagine the best thing would be to cut down the 
bushes and burn them? I shall be much obliged if 
you will reply to me through the medium of your 
paper.—A. BIRLEY. 


[The specimen shoots submitted have the 
big-bud. As a remedy you may try spray- 


If the | 
| from what is obtainable 


ing the bushes with Quassia extract next | 


March, and continue doing so at weekly in- 
tervals until the middle of May. 
the affected bushes with equal quantities of 
unslaked ground lime and sulphur is also 
recommended as a remedy for this destruc- 
tive pest. We would suggest your giving 
both a trial, and shall in due course be glad 
to learn results. Digging up and burning the 
bushes is the surest remedy, but before doing 
this a new plantation should be formed in 
another part of the garden, and as far re- 
moved from the old one as possible. If 
planted anywhere near the site occupied by 
the old and infested bushes the new ones will 
not be long before they become infested also. 
The object in forming a new plantation be- 
fore destroying the old one is to provide 
against the loss of crop, which would natur- 
ally arise if both were carried out at the 
same time. Consequently, we advise you to 
proceed on these lines, and to plant new 
bushes procured from a non-infected source 
this autumn, a good variety being Boskoop 
Giant, which has the reputation of being 
almost immune from the big-bud. Then try 
and induce the old bushes to yield you some- 
thing of a crop by spraying, etc., until the 


newly-planted ones are established, when you | 


can then destroy them. The site for the new 
trees should be double dug, and a liberal 
quantity of well-rotted manure worked in 
with both the top and bottom spits. This 
may well be undertaken now, when all will 
be in readiness for planting by Noyember.] 


Dusting | 


| Shrewsbury Show the other day. 


next issue, if you think all the bushes near those (GOR Monge 


| 





VEGETABLES. 


NOMENCLATURE OF VEGETABLES. 


A PHASE of naming vegetables, as compared 
with many other garden products, was 
brought forcibiy to notice at the great 
For prizes 
offered by various seedsmen were classes for 


|one variety of Onion under four diverse 


names, yet in every case the bulbs shown 


| were Ailsa Craig, although not one so named 


it. In the case of long Carrot, these were 


called for under diverse names, although only 


the variety so well known as New Inter- 
mediate, and really the French St. Valery, 
was exhibited. Cabbages, Cauliflowers, 
Peas, Tomatoes, Turnips, Beans, Celeries, 
Cucumbers—indeed, almost everything grown 
in the vegetable garden, have to suffer under 
the same constant variation in names, so that 
it is possible to purchase one and the same 


thing from twenty sources under as many | 


diverse names. 

What confusion would exist in horticulture 
were that production of synonyms to run 
through everything else! There are hun- 
dreds of Roses, Dahlias, Sweet Peas, trees 
and shrubs, fruits, even of Apples and Pears, 
so numerous in variety, yet with all these 
their one original name remains, and is uni- 
versally accepted. Why the same rule can- 
not apply to vegetables is, indeed, anex- 
plicable. Many efforts have been made to 
produce a remedy. Many protests have been 
made, but all. without avail. Is it possible 
that seedsmen realise the injury done to their 
business by this system of creating diverse 
names, and thus leading intending purchasers 
to believe that what is thus offered is different 
elsewhere under 
another name? It ought to be possible to 
select certain single appellations for all these 
vegetable varieties and to stick to them. 

PURIST. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Burning garden rubbish.—Please give instruc- 
tions how to manage burning cf vegetable refuse in 
a small, windy garden where smoke would be an in- 
Should all decayed flowers, vegetable- 
leaves and pods, and lawn clippings be put into a 
heap and constantly kept lighted? And are the ashes 
thus produced to be mixed into the soil as manure? 
Should all house-ashes and cinders be put into the 
same heap?. At present all this refuse is carted 
away to a neighbouring farmyard dung-heap. In- 
structions on this point will be gratefully received.— 
A. LL. 

[But little skill is required in the burning 
of the various kinds of rubbish you name. 
The best way is to allow the materials to 
accumulate until such fime as there is a 
considerable quantity, and then to burn them 
on some occasion when the wind will blow 
the smoke away from the house. Once a fire 
is lighted with wood and a good heat ob- 
tained, but little difficulty would be experi- 
enced in burning the rubbish named. The 
ashes or residue may be lightly strewed on 
the surface of any vacant ground in the 
garden and dug in. The house ashes and 
cinders should not be mixed and burnt with 
the rubbish, but kept separate. If sifted or 
screened, the cinders could be mixed with 
coal or coke for burning in the hot-water 
apparatus, while the ashes would be useful 
for placing in frames to stand plants upon, 
to form plunging-beds outdoors, etc. They 
may also be employed for path-making when 
the latter are situated in non-frequented 
parts of the garden or where the colour is 
not objected to.] 

Peas for autumn sowing.—I shall be very 
much obliged if you will kindly tell me through 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED what Peas will have the best 
chance of surviving the winter if sown in autumn? 
Long Pod Beans and Mazagans answer well, and also 
Sweet Peas; but though the sail here is suitable and 
dry, we find the harsh wind in early spring kills 
Peas. Would dwarf Peas, partially sheltered, live 
through the winter?—M. G. : 

[For autumn sowing you cannot do better 
than select such varieties as William I., First 
and Best, and Bountiful. All three are 
hardy varieties, and you should experience no 
difficulty in wintering them if you sow early 
in November. The great thing is to afford 
the plants shelter of some description from 
cold, cutting winds. Nothing beats ordinary 
Pea-sticks, and if these are made use of 
as soon as the plants are high enough to be 








moulded up, and the open spaces at the 
bottom filled with some of the finer spray, the | 
plants will take no harm during weather of | 
an ordinary description. In the event of | 
severe frost setting in, boards stood edgewisé | 
on either side of the rows will afford a great 
degree of shelter. If the precaution is taken 
to place some dry soil or ashes close up to 
and between the sticks before frost occurs, 
and the boards are brought into requisition, | 
the stems of the young plants will not be so 
liable to be injured should the frost be severe 
and prolonged. A raised border facing south 
and protected from the north by a wall or | 
thick evergreen hedge, should always be 
selected for autumn-sown Peas. You might | 
try some of the dwarf sorts close up to the — 
wall or hedge, as the case may be, but we | 
think you would be more likely to meet with | 
success by growing the sorts named above if 
they are afforded the amount of protection 
mentioned. | 

Increasing Potatoes.—We have a garden asso- 
ciation in the village which gives prizes for the 
largest weight of Potatoes raised from 1 lb. of seed. 
The seed-Potatoes are weighed by a committee, the 
number of sets cut are noted and compared with the 
number of roots grown, and the final weights are 
taken also by the committee. This year one man 
has raised 229 lb. from his 1 lb. It was cut into 
about 300 square yards were 
occupied by the crop. Does not this constitute some- 
thing like a record? The land is heavy, with clay 
subsoil.—GEORGE J. WARD. 

(Unfortunately, because our issue for each 
week goes to press in the preceding week, it 
is not possible to at once give replies late 
to hand. With respect to the production of 
229 lb. of tubers from 1 lb. of seed-tubers, 
you may not claim that to constitute a record 
crop by any means. We have not the exact 
figures to hand, but may inform you that 
when, some twenty-five to thirty years ago, 
Messrs. Hooper and Co., of Covent Garden, 
were importing from America new varieties 
of Potatoes, offering them at 3s. 6d. and 5s, | 
per lb., they offered valuable money prizes 
for the heaviest produce from 1 lb. each of 
two new varieties, large white Kidneys. 
Every care was taken, by employing local 
authorities for the purpose, to see that only 
the 1 lb. of tubers in each case was em- 
ployed. The results were shown in huge | 
heaps in one of the corridors of the Royal | 
Horticultural Society’s gardens, South Ken- | 
sington, and the heaviest took one’s breath 
away. In one case the highest produce was | 
13 bushels—over 700 lb.; and in the other 
case 8 bushels, or over 400 lb. You will thus 
see how small is your claim to 229 lb, being 
a record. But we would point out that, 
apart from the worthlessness of this form 
of propagation, because in the end so detri- 
mental to the stock, in promoting such com- 
petition, your society is doing harm. Here 
you admit the area of land occupied by the 
crop was 300 square yards. Do you know 
that 391 square yards constitute a rod of | 
ground, and that the 300 square yards area ig 
almost 10 rods, and the crop is but 30 lb. 
per rod—after all, really a miserable ‘crop. 
Have you made some mistake ?—as an average | 
crop per rod ranges from 112 lb. to 168 lb., 
and not infrequently comes up to 200 lb. with 
Up-to-Date, Factor, or other heavy croppers. | 
If your society wishes to do a wise thing, 
advise them to offer prizes for the heaviest | 
crop obtained from a rod of ground of any | 
good variety, and to offer further prizes for 
that crop of a rod area which gives the | 
largest proportion of sound table tubers, as | 
being the most marketable. ] : 

Potato-disease.—My garden soil is a good loam. 
Last autumn I dressed it with fresh-slacked lime and 
stable-manure. My Potatoes were attacked by 
disease towards the end of July. Seeing that the 
ground was dressed with lime last autumn, would it 
bear another dressing of gas-lime? If not, what do 
you advise? My seed-Potatoes were from a healthy | 


crop. The disease has been universal in this neigh- 
bourhood.—HAWKCHURCH. 4 


[Unfortunately, the healthiness of the seed- | 
tubers or the dressings of lime seem to have 
little to do with the attacks of the ordinary’ 
Potato-disease. We fear heavy lime dress- | 
ings or even gas-lime will be of little avail) 
in such a season as the present, when there 
have been such an absence of sunshine and so 
much rain and low temperature. Your dis-/ 
trict is no exception. Even in_ highly-| 
favoured districts, on warm, sandy soil, and 


where the seed-tubers were all from healthy) 
*{ 


eighty-two sets, and 
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stocks from all parts of the kingdom, the | 


disease-spores attacked and destroyed every 
leaf, leaving only bare stems and many 
,diseased tubers. Heavy lime and even sul- 
phur dressings were tried many years ago, 
'when the Potato-disease was more destruc- 
tive than it is even now, but with no result. 


The only real palliative, for it is not a cure, | 
is the use by spraying twice or thrice while | 


the leafage is still green with the Bordeaux 
mixture or sulphate of copper and lime solu- 
tion. That, if used about the middle of July 


and again once or twice in August at inter- | 


vals of a fortnight, causes the leafage to re- 
main green for some three or four weeks 
longer, which is a great gain. The sulphate 
of copper is a strong fungicide, and kills 


the disease-spores which fall on the leafage | 


and stems, until the solution is washed off 
by rain. Then a fresh spraying is needed. 
The disease-spores are carried in the air 


freely over Potato-breadths and, settling on | 


the leaves, commence to penetrate into them 
when aided by moisture. The well-known 
black-spot soon follows, because the myce- 
lium of the spore-fungus is preying on the 





thlorophyll of the leaf, eating it up. That 
soon spreads all over the breadth, and in a 


week or two not a green leaf or stem is left. | 


The solution is made in the proportion of 
me pound of sulphate of copper (blue-stone), 
lissolved in a wooden tub in water, and one 
sound of lime, dissolved in a pail, then added 
© the other with a pound of soft-soap and 
ven gallons of water. Use when quite clear.] 


Three good Peas.—Three Peas in use at 
the present moment are Prolific Marrow, 
Hureka, and Gladstone. All are first-rate, 
30th in regard to productiveness and quality. 
[he haulm is characterised by its robust 
‘ature in each case, and all of them possess 
he good feature of yielding over a long 
deriod, provided mulching and watering have 
lue attention. If fortnightly sowings are made 
luring the latter end of April and through 
May of these three varieties, there will be no 
learth of Peas during the latter end of July 
ind during August and September. It should 
lave been mentioned that the pods in each 
nstance are large and generally contain from 
‘ight to nine Peas, which are of delicious 
lavour when cooked.—A. W. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





WHITE MARTAGON LILY 
NATURALISED. 
| I was pleased to see this at Sir Henry 
| Yorke’s, Hillbrook Place, looking very pretty 
in the wild Bracken that abounds there. It 
|is evidently one of the plants we can natu- 
| ralise with advantage where soil is suitable, 
and in this case it was a very leafy and peaty 
| soil. I believe it is a European plant, and, 


its hardiness or fitness for such planting. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 


| SNOWFLAKES.—The lovely flowers of the 
| Summer Snowflake, .which were illustrated 
a short time ago in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
| made me long for the possession of some 
| plants of the fine variety there figured. But, 
| asa rule, lam not enamoured of the Summer 
| Snowflake as we generally see it. It is gifted 


Martagon Lily naturalised among Bracken. 


> 


with too liberal an allowance of ‘‘limb,’ 
may call its long stem by such a name, and 
is decidedly ‘“‘leggy’’ in every way. 
the flowers are small in proportion to the 
'stature, and altogether, as I see it, I have 
a feeling that Leucojum estivum is a poor 
| plant, after all. 
| that shown in these columns is in a different 
| position. It looks as if it might be planted 
| anywhere with perfect satisfaction. But who 
| in the bulb trade can offer this fine variety? 
As regards the common form, it seems to me 
that it should have one of the two best posi- 
tions I have ever seen it in—i.e., growing in 
| Grass, or with about 6 inches of water up 
| its stems. It looks very well in either place, 
but the Grass must not be too trim, as on 
a lawn, but a little rough in its way. As for 
growing in water, there are few of us who 
can afford the Summer Snowflake that luxury. 
Its friend, the Spring Snowflake, is a lovely 
thing, and I am always surprised to find how 
few people seem to be acquainted with it. 
It is bigger and finer than, though possibly 
hardly so graceful in its form as, the Snow- 
drop. What higher praise can I give such a 





flower as this one is? I have seen the little 
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therefore, we should not have any doubt of | 





| sister flowers. 





Then | 


Of course, such a form as | 


if we | 





| be looked at, not to be eaten. 
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Autumn Snowflake (Leucojum autumnale), 
and I have always a lurking fear that such 
a fragile-looking beauty may be too choice 
for the rough-and-tumble lot which may fall 
to it in many of our gardens. 
MonksHooDs.—Because of the late flower- 
ing of some of them, I have a lhking for the 
Monkshoods, which may be called the Del- 
phiniums of autumn, although they have not 
in their spikes much of that nobility which 
distinguishes the florists’ Larkspur from its 
I do not think the value of 
these old-fashioned things is fully considered 
by those who are going in for autumn effects 
in the hardy plant border. Recently I went 
into a garden where autumnal hardy flowers 
were made a special feature, and I was de- 
lighted to find the old Aconitum Napellus 
used so largely in association with the many 
yellow flowers of the season. Some people 
object to this Monkshood because it is so 
poisonous, but I doubt there would be a big 
holocaust were we to burn in the rubbish- 
keap all the garden plants which have 
poisonous properties. ‘These plants are to 
By the way, 





a gardener once talked to me about the 
poisonous qualities of the Monkshoods, and 
told me that it was said that people who 
had any heart disease should not even work 
with the Aconitum. He added that he always 
felt rather ‘‘queer’’ when he tied up the 
Monkshoods. But I took his statement with 
a grain of salt, and, as that is a good many 
years ago, and he is still alive and still 
tying up his. Aconitums, I think the idea 
is a little preposterous. But I am writing 
this to advocate the use of the Monkshood 
for autumn, and I shall end by saying that I 
do not think this plant can well be done 
without. 

THE Evucomis.—I have been seeing some 
spikes, of Eucomis at a flower show I have 
visited recently, and I should much like to 
have the experience of other amateurs about 
this plant. Is it hardy? If so, how far 
north does it stand the winter? Is it hardy 
in the midlands or north of the Tweed? I 
fancy, on the replies we receive, should any- 
body trouble to answer my inquiries, much 
may depend. I think the variety, or, rather, 
I suppose, species, was Eucomis punctata. 
I was struck with the fine spikes shown, and 
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turned up a catalogue on going home to see 
what plants were to be had under the name 
of Eucomis. This catalogue says these plants 
are to be kept dry in winter and planted in 
spring. Well, from inquiries I made, I 
understand the plants I saw were kept in the 
ground all winter, and were only sheltered 
by means of a few ashes, and an old gardener 
I know says they are hardy in a sheltered 
place. If so, these queer, although not 
showy, plants are worth buying, as their long, 
bottle-brush-looking spikes are rather hand- 
some. Light, dry soil is, I am told, the best 
medium for these plants. Who can tell us 
more about them? Probably Mr. E. H. 
Jenkins, who is an admirable mentor on 
hardy flowers, may help us. 

DRYING OFF THE HEUCHERA.—A friend of 
mine who was at the last Temple Show says 
he saw a glorious display of Heuchera san- 
guinea in a stand of hardy flowers, and that 
there was a note attached to the exhibit to the 
effect that this Heuchera should be lifted, 
dried off, and re-planted. I should also like 
to have some reader’s experience of this, as 
Heuchera sanguinea is such a wretched 
bloomer in most gardens in which I have 
met with it. One or two of my friends tear 
the plants to pieces every year and make a 
plant of each piece. They have a spike or 
two on some of these pieces, but the whole is 
a poor makeshift for a good bloom on a big 
plant. They might be made better, and, I 
think, could be improved by planting these 
pieces close together. Some of the new 
Heucheras are much better flowerers than 
the fine Heuchera sanguinea, and one need 
not be reduced with these to the drastic 
operations involved in the advice given re- 
garding sanguinea. Here, again, I ask for your 
readers’ experiences, as I do not profess to 
know, and-am always ready to learn. 

An AMATEUR OF Harpy FLOWERS. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Lilium candidum.—I should be much obliged if 
you would tell me what ought to be done to Lilium 
candidum bulbs after flowering. They usually do 
well here, but this year the flowers were very poor, 
and all the leaves seem to damp off. The growth is 
now appearing above ground. Should the bulbs be 
lifted or left as they are?—M. W. P. 

[The plants have evidently been attacked 
by the leaf-fungus so prevalent this year, 
and, if left alone, will most likely suffer 
severely another year also. If you could 
transplant at once, giving the group a very 
sandy soil, without manure, in an entirely 
new position, the plants may have some 
opportunity of recovering. The transplant- 
ing would have been better done a month 
ago—that is, by mid-August. Keep the bulbs 
about 8 inches from the surface when you 
replant. them, and separate if the bulbs have 
become crowded. ] 

Variegated edging-plants for border.— Would 
you kindly give me the names of some good, hardy 
perennial plants with variegated, golden, silver, and 
coloured foliage, for edging two herbaceous borders, 
one north and the other south, nothing over, say, 
1 foot high, or that spreads and robs the border too 
much? This year the flowers have been so disap- 
pointing I thought I would like to ensure them being 
bright to a certain extent next season.—STOKE NEW- 
INGTON. 

[The only plants we know likely to be of any 
service to you are the variegated Aubrietias 
and Arabis, and the flowers of the former 
are not of an attractive character. Why not 
try some of the better Aubrietias, such as 
tauricola, Dr. Mules, Prichard’s Al, Wm. 
Ingram, and Merheimi? ‘These are very 
showy and good for edgings, while Dicentra 
eximia and Corydalis lutea would make 
pleasing effects behind them. By planting 
a full edging of either of the first-named 
Aubrietias. you would secure a fine spring 
effect, while one of the other plants, coming 
in later, would make a succession. If you 
desire to plant more than one edging, you 
will secure the best effects by using one 
variety for the outer edging and one variety 
only for the inner edging. ] 

Red-spider on Violets.—I have enclosed some 
leaves of Violete, and shall be glad if you can ten 
me what is the cause of their being so yellow? The 
whole of the plants seem unhealthy. . They are 
mulched with short manure, but the ground they are 
growing on is of a light, sandy nature.—J. W. 

_ [The leaves sent are teeming with red- 
spider, one of the worst of the insect pests 


which attack these plants. To remedy 
matters now is by no means an easy task, 
though you may try syringing with soot-water, 
Tobacco-water, or Quassia-chips and _ soft- 
soap, the last seldom failing to clear off the 
pest. The difficulty lies in reaching them, 
as they are principally upon the under-sur- 
faces of the leaves, and would require fre- 
quent syringing to effect a clearance. The 
Quassia may be obtained from any chemist 
or horticultural sundriesman, using a 6-inch 
potful of the chips, and boiling till the chips 
sink to the bottom. Add about 4 ozs. of the 
soap, and dilute with 3 gallons of soft water. 
The mixture should be applied with a fine 
spray syringe. The soot-water may be used 
from the beginning of the season, and, while 
making the leaves distasteful to the pest, 
it acts also as a fertiliser to the plants. ] 

Iris border.—I am very much obliged for your 
reply and offer of further help, which will be in- 
valuable. I will gladly waive the question of colour, 
if I can get blooms from May to October. I do not 
want to go beyond, say, £4 in bulbs and plants, 
apart from labour. The border is actually 100 feet 
by 43 inches. The Roses on the wall (about six old 
plants) root in the border, and there is an old Box- 
edging to the border. Nothing wanting much 
moisture will do jn the border, and although the soil 


is poor I have a Romneya flourishing at the other 
end of the border.—A. P. D., Kemsing. 


[We think it right to again remind you that 
the flowering season of the Iris family prac- 
tically ceases in July, not many species or 
varieties being found in bloom after that 
time. The latest group to flower is I. levi- 
gata or Kempferi, but, as these are of a de- 
cidedly moisture-loving nature, and the soil 
of your border is both poor and dry, we 
doubt if much suecess would attend them, 
even if planted. You might, however, intro- 
duce Lilies into the border, and, unless you 
have a special desire to retain it for Irises 
alone, these would furnish the later flowering 
you wish for. In the first place, you might 
plant an edging of Iris pumila azurea, I. p. 
lutea, I. olbiensis, and I. nudicaulis, which 
are under 1 foot high, and would be attrac- 
tive in April. To follow these, the earliest 
of the germanica set, as atro-purpurea, Prin- 
cess of Wales, Florentine, etc., could be 
planted. Then, in such Flag Irises as aurea, 
Duchesse de Nemours, Dr. Bernice, Gracchus, 
Mme. Chereau, Maori King, pallida, p. 
dalmatica, Queen of May, Victorine, Mrs. C. 
Darwin, violacea, and l’Innocence, you have 
a set difficult to beat, and which flower in 
May and June. Apart from the above, you 
might embrace such beautiful species as 
aurea (not to be confounded with aurea of the 
Flag group), Monnieri, longipetala, Missouri- 
ensis, ochroleuca, spuria, tuberosa, graminea, 
orchioides, filifolia, juncea, cuprea, orien- 
talis and its variety Snow Queen, Benacensis, 
an early-flowering species, virginica, and tec- 
torum, together with a set of the Monspur 
varieties, all of which are beautiful and dis- 
tinct. If to those were added Mont Blanc, 
Lord Derby, Bleu Morant, Harlequin, and 
Nimrod of the English Irises, and British 
Queen, Walter Ware, l’Unique, Leander, 
King of Yellows, Thunderbolt, Prince of 
Orange, Ne Plus Ultra, and chrysolora of the 
Spanish Irises, your collection would include 
some of the most beautiful of these plants. 
These last two sets are bulbous, and are 
usually sold at prices varying from 3s. to 5s. 
per 100 for the older varieties. You had 
better put yourself in communication with 
one of the hardy plant dealers, and ask him 
to supply from the above list to the sum you 
name. You may also try a few of the I. 
Keempferi varieties, with liberal treatment. ] 

The Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Bella- 
donna).—Towards the end of August these 
plants begin to push up their spikes, when a 
little feeding will greatly benefit them. It 
may take the form of liquid-manure poured 
on or a little artificial compound scattered 
over the surface, but put on clear water 
before and again after its application. In 
these gardens we have them planted at the 
base of front walls of Peach, vineries, and 
plant-house, some 80 yards in length. Here 
they produce their showy spikes in abund- 
ance, and are in much request for decoration, 
especially for churches at harvest festivals. 
It is a great mistake to disturb the bulbs as 
long as they produce plenty of flower-spikes. 
Ours have been replanted only once during 
the past twenty years. Naturally, there 

















comes a time when it is necessary to raise the 
bulbs and transplant, as they get too crowded | 
and too much exposed to the influence of | 
frost, etc. Immediately after flowering is the 
most suitable time to divide, selecting 
the finest bulbs for replanting, and while | 
they are out of the ground the exhausted soil, 
to a depth of 18 inches, should be got out 
and replaced by fibry loam, with which old 
mortar-rubble and coarse sand are mixed, so 
that superfluous water may not remain about | 
the border, which need not be more than | 
2 feet in width. Shovld the winter set in| 
severe, the surface of the border must be | 
mulched with half-decayed leaves or spent | 
Mushroom-manure as a protection for recently 
transplanted bulbs; we find that 16 degs. or 
18 degs. of frost do no injury to established 
bulbs. —JAMES MAYNE, Bicton, Devon. 
Erythrina Crista-galli.—This is one of the | 
rare half-hardy subjects often met with in| 
the milder counties, flourishing out-of-doors 
under a-warm wall with a little protection 
during winter. It is known as the Coral- 
flower, and bears Pea-shaped blossoms of that 
colour, the flowering-stems reaching 6 feet in 
height, and at its best throughout August 
and September. The stems die down towards 
November, when they should be cut off close | 
at the base, and a few coal-ashes placed 
around this, or if, as in our case, a foot above 
ground, a few twiggy branches stuck in 
around and some dry Heather or bracken 
placed inside. It can be increased by taking 
cuttings when a few inches high, and placing 
them under a bell-glass in a greenhouse. 
Seeds are also procurable, and should be 
sown in heat in spring and grown on similar 
to other sub-tropical subjects.—EAsT DEVON, | 


The Sea Lavenders (Statice).—At the time 
of writing, these plants are to be seen at their 
best. They include hardy annuals, biennials, 
and perennials, and, in the opinion of the 
writer, are seen in best condition in plants of 
a perennial character. They blossom in pro- 
fusion, bearing small, more or less mem- 
braneous flowers, in branched corymbs or 
panicles, and for decorative uses are invalu- | 
able. It is our practice to cut them when in| 
full blossom, and, after drying off carefully, 
they are used for indoor decorations through- 
out the winter. The Sea Lavenders are not 
in the least difficult to manage—as a matter 
of fact, they are extremely easy to grow— 
and they are also very hardy. Although we| 
have them growing in fairly heavy loam, they 
are probably doing well, because the ground 
was well trenched before planting. They 
prefer sandy soil and a sunny border, and this 
should be enriched with thoroughly decayed 
cow-manure. Planting may be done in eifher 
autumn or spring. Good sorts are Statice 
tartarica (syn. S. incana), 8. latifolia, 8. 
tomentella superba, 8. Gmelini, 8. eximia 
etc., ete.—D. B. C. 


The Hairy Cargano Bellflower (Campanula 
garganica hirsuta).—In the course of ones 
wanderings among gardens one comes across 
so many complaints of the short life and un- 
satisfactory character of Campanula gar 
ganica that one is led to think that the greater 
merits of its variety, C..g. hirsuta, should be 
made more widely known. I have met with! 
many plants of C. garganica which were 
behaving in a most. unsatisfactory way, 
together with many places where it lingered| 
for a year or so, and then disappeared. It! 
should be perfectly hardy, but the slugs seem 
fond of it in some places, while it develops 4 
most unsatisfactory appearance in_ places 
where slugs are almost absent. On the com 
trary, J have rarely heard any complaints 
about the variety hirsuta, which I should be 
inclined to call a distinct species were it not 
that botanical authority is against me. Itis 
a very beautiful little trailing plant, with 
grey, hirsute foliage, and bearing many light, 
blue starry flowers of the most exquisite ap- 
pearance when expanded. It is, in fact, one 
of the most satisfactory and most beautiful 
of all the dwarf Bellflowers—one of the 
highest: commendations it is possible to give 
to any flower. It is seen at its best when oD) 





_ 


rockwork rather above the ground level, and 
from that up to 5 feet or 6 feet, and s¢) 
planted that its trailing growths may form) 
a little curtain of grey leaves, spangled ovel) 
by the pretty flowers. These are yielded 1 
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plenty for months in succession—in fact, | lagei, which some consider to be in reality| should be lifted when the foliage has 
almost until hard frost comes. Campanula|the typical plant. It is, however, generally | withered, and carefully examined. Those 


garganica hirsuta is not a difficult plant to 


grow, and it seems to do well in either sun | 
A good soil is one composed | 
of loam, leaf-soil, and a little sand, but this | 


or partial shade. 


may be varied without injury to the plant. A 


stiff clay seems the least welcome fare. 


is a pretty white variety, but this is not quite | 


such a good doer. The plant is propagated 
by seeds or division.—S. ARNOTT. 





THE NETTED IRIS 
(IRIS RETICULATA). 
FEW among our bulbous Irises appeal more 
to the lover of flowers than the Netted Iris 


(I. reticulata) in its several forms. Coming 
often ere the snow has vanished, and at times 


showing its violet or purple and gold blos- | 


Tris reticulata in the rock garden. 


soms through such a carpet, it is an ex- 
quisite thing, and it is equally charming 
when seen piercing through a carpet of 
foliage, such as can be supplied by the dwarf 
herbage of the rock garden. It is perfectly 
hardy, and now that it is much more 
moderate in price than it was a few years 
ago, it ought to be more largely cultivated 
by the lover of hardy bulbous plants. The 


name is derived from the beautifully netted | 
| difficult, and were it not for a troublesome 


coating of the bulb, and this in itself well 
repays the inspection of those who are inter- 
ested in all the characters of flowers. From 
this in early spring arise the stems, bear- 
ing beautiful flowers of purple, violet, or 
deep blue and gold, with the colouring 
arranged in the fascinating way so familiar 
to the lover of the Iris. The flowers are of 
lovely form, and show well with the foliage, 
which lengthens greatly after the flower has 
passed away. There are several varieties, 
one of the cheapest being that named Kre- 


1 | 
There 


| 
| 


reckoned as only a variety. With its purple 
and gold flowers, it is an excellent form for 
those who delight in such blooms. It is one 
of the easiest to grow of all the varieties. 
The typical I. reticulata of the books, 
which is itself a charming thing, has fine, 
blue, exquisitely-perfumed flowers picked 
out with gold, and is a dainty thing either 








in the rock garden or on the choice bed or 
border. I know of one garden where it 
grows in hundreds, and very beautiful there 
indeed was a large bed of this. Then I. 
reticulata major is one of the finest of all 
_the forms, with its taller stature, larger 
| flowers, and fine colouring. It is a great 
beauty, and were it more plentiful and 
cheaper would be much enjoyed. 

Lastly, we may refer to the very early I. 


From a photograph by Mr. S. Arnott. 


}and gold flowers 


reticulata histrioides, so called from its re- 
semblance to I. Histrio, a species which is 
more tender than any of the varieties of the 
Netted Iris. It is very early, and long anti- 
cipates the other varieties. With its violet 
it is beautiful in the 
earliest months of the year. There are 
several other fine varieties, such as sopho- 
nensis, cyanea, etc, 

The cultivation of these Irises is not at all 


disease this plant might become as plentiful 
as the Snowdrop or the Erythronium. It 
likes a sunny and sheltered position, and one 
which is not too wet in winter—a desidera- 
tum difficult to secure in some parts of these 
islands. It is often grown—and grown well 
—in a soil with a large amount of peat and 
sand; but it thrives better in dry localities 
in a clayey one. The disease, which is a 


|small fungus, is extremely difficult to cope 





with, and when it is discovered the bulbs 





which are marked with black, like an ink 
blotch, should be taken out before the clean 
ones are replanted. The worst ought to be 
burned at once, but those which show only 
a speck or two of black may be planted in an 
out-of-the-way place to see if they will re- 
cover, although this is not too probable. So 
beautiful a plant deserves every attention, 
and all who grow this Iris and its varieties 
delight in the annual appearance of its 
fascinating flowers. S. ARNOTT, 





Zephyranthes candida.—These are charm 
ing little Crocus-looking flowers during 
August and September, and are frequently 
mistaken for the Meadow Saffron or autumn 
Colchicum, but, unlike these, the Zephyr- 
anthes flower while their Rush-like foliage is 
still fresh and green. The Zephyranthes are 
really Amaryllis, and are known as Swamp 
Lilies ; this seems to imply that they grow in 
moist places in their native country, yet they 
thrive and increase abundantly in a warm. 
dry position in these gardens—ia fact, we 
have a row in front of our Belladonna Lilies, 
forming an excellent edging to these lovely 
flowers. The stock quickly increases, and 
may be divided at the present time with 
safety, ordinary garden soil suiting them well. 
There are some half-dozen varieties of Zephyr 
anthes, but the one under notice is the only 
hardy one. I have rosea outside, but it does 
not do much, and I fear it will quickly die 
out.—S. DEVON. 

Dimorphotheca aurantiaca.—This is a 
valuable addition to the list of annuals suited 
for sowing in masses near the margins of 
herbaceous borders for summer effect. 
Although I have not put it to such a pur- 
pose, it would, no doubt, be equally as effec- 
tive in an isolated bed. Unkind as the 
weather has been, this Orange Daisy has 
been very satisfactory indeed, as in addition 
to its affording a fine bit of colouring, it 
flowered without intermission from the 
middle of June until recently, and would, no 
doubt, have lasted much longer had the 
weather been more propitious. The plants 
do not exceed 12 inches in height. They are 
sturdy in growth, and are not liable to be 








| beaten down by wind and rain as in the 


case of so many annuals. It is also quite 
hardy, and may be sown outdoors at the 
end of April where it is to bloom, or it may 
be treated as a tender annual and planted 
out in May with other summer-flowering 
subjects. I consider Dimorphotheca auran 
tlaca a great acquisition, and those lovers 
of hardy flowers who have not given it a 
trial should do so, as I feel sure its large, 
handsome, Marguerite-like blossoms, which 
are each more than 2 inches in diameter and 
of a rich orange colour, each having a zone 
of dark brown, and in some cases almost, 
maroon, surrounding the dark-coloured disc, 


| will be greatly admired and appreciated.— 


A. W. 

A note from Ireland.—This year has been 
disastrous here (Waterford) for small annuals, 
owing to the cold winds and drought, but the 
Sweet Pea and giant Sunflowers have been 
splendid. We have a border against a wall,: 
with Hollyhocks, Sunflowers, perennial 
Phloxes, aud Mignonette, which is still beau- 
tiful. Some of the Sunflowers are 11 feet or 
12 feet high, but those about 7 feet have the 
best flowers, some being quite as large as a 
dinner-plate.—H. F. WHITE. 

Daffodils becoming double.—In your 
paper of the 28th ult. I see an account of 


lod 
( 
ée 


single Daffodils changing, altering into 
doubles. Last autumn I planted some single 
Daffodils, and this summer all of them 


bloomed double. I marked them previously, 
tying them with red cotton, so that I should 
make certain of having single flowers, but 
they changed to double.—P. G. WICKENDEN. 


Heliotropes as standards and climbers.— 
The growing of Heliotropes as standards is not prac- 
tised nearly so much as it might be considering how 
quickly one may obtain plants for such a purpose. 
As is well known, the present season has been highly 
favourable to the growth of soft-wooded plants out- 
of-doors, and an example of the usefulness of the 
Heliotrope as a standard came under my notice the 
other day, when a number of standards, which had 
been propagated from cuttings in -heat last March, 
the whole of the side-shoots being kept off until the 
desired height had been reached, were pointed out to 
me in the centre of several beds.—F. W. D. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 
ASPIDISTRAS AND ARALIAS. 

I WOULD be most grateful if you would give me some 
information re Aspidistras and Aralias. What treat- 
ment is right for them, much or little water, rich or 
poor soil, ete.? I will closely examine future numbers 
for reply, for which I will feel much indebted.— 
Mrs. O’CONNOR. By 

[Both the Aspidistra and Aralia Sieboldi 
are plants of very accommodating nature, 
and in order to keep them in good health in 


the dwelling-house, attention to a few simple | 


rules is all that is necessary. In the first 
place, there is the question of watering, 
eoncerning which many mistakes are made. 
The commonest error is to give too much 
water at the roots, this being often the result 
of the pots in which the piants are growing 
being stood in earthenware vases or jar- 
diniéres, which are quite waterproof, and 
consequently they retain every drop which 
drains from the plant. The result of this is 
that the plants are often found standing in 
stagnant water, so that the soil is in a sour 
and sodden state, and consequently the roots 
decay. Plants that stand in such receptacles 
should, when water is necessary, be carried 
out-of-doors and stood each in a pail of 
water for ten minutas. This will thoroughly 
wet the soil, after which the plants must be 
allowed to drain before taking them indoors. 
Both the Aspidistra and the Aralia should 
be given enough water to keep the soil in a 
moderately moist condition, taking care that 
when they are watered, enough is given to 
thoroughly moisten the soil. No hard-and- 
fast line can be laid down as to how often 
these plants should be watered, as so much 
depends upon the size of the pot, the condi- 
tion of the roots, the consistency of the soil, 
the position the plants occupy, as well as the 
season of the year. Sometimes in summer 
a plant may be watered every second or third 
day with advantage, and in winter a period 
of a week or ten days may elapse between 
the waterings. 

Aspidistras should never be exposed to the 
full rays of the sun except during the winter 
months, while direct draughts should, as far 
as possible, be avoided. The Aralia is more 
robust in constitution than the Aspidistra— 
being, in fact, quite hardy if planted in the 
open ground. A potting compost such as the 
majority of greenhouse plants require 1s very 
suitable to both the Aspidistra and Aralia. 
Such a compost may be formed of two parts 
loam to one part of peat or leaf-mould, and 
a sprinkling of silver-sand, the whole being 
well mixed together. Repotting or dividing 
the Aspidistra is best carried out during the 
spring months, while, if necessary, the Aralia 
can also then be repotted.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sweet Peas.—If I were to sow a few pots of 
Sweet Peas now, and protect from frost, and when 
the plants are large enough pot into much larger 
pots and stand in a cool greenhouse, should I be 
able to have a fair amount of flower early next 
year? The temperature of the house, which is fairly 
lofty, would be about 45 degs.—HALSTEAD. 

[Sweet Peas sown now and grown on freely 
without check should, with cool greenhouse 
treatment, give you flowers in April next or 
possibly earlier than that. The chief things 
to remember are overcrowding and giving the 
plants too much heat. A solitary seedling 
may make a good flowering plant if twice 
stopped low down and subsequently afforded 
a pot 12 inches in diameter to flower in. 
Most amateurs sow a dozen or more seeds 
in a 38-inch pot, leave them there to starve, 
and subsequently try to make up for lost 
time when the mischief is done. ] 


Arum Lilies failing.—I have about 200 Arum 
Lilies in pots, many.of which have been lifted from 
open ground, and the others dried off and repotted 
in a mixture of loam, peat, and sand, the pots being 
earefully crocked and the plants afterwards spar- 
ingly watered. I shall be greatly obliged if you can 
tell me the cause of the roots rotting as in enclosed 
specimen. The same thing happened last year, 
although the whole batch was planted out and made 
some fine sturdy plants, but after being in pots for 
three or four weeks they gradually got weaker, and, 
consequently, very few flowers appeared. They have 
not been given manure of any description. I shall be 
grateful if you can suggest a remedy for same.— 
ARUM LILIES. 


[If the whole of your plants are like the 
sample you submit, we can only say they 
represent a very weak, debilitated batch. 





The corm we have before us has been bored 
by insects, possibly in the soil, and if all are 
in the same plight, we should recommend 
shaking them out, putting them in a bath 
of soft-soap or Tobacco-water, drying them, 
and repotting in a sandy loam, to which 
finely-sifted, well-decayed manure at the rate 
of one-fourth part, has been added. ‘This, 
with a sixth part of sand and a little char- 
coal, will make an ideal potting mixture. 
The peat you have been using is a mistake 
altogether, and equally so your idea of water- 
ing them sparingly. If these things have 
been carried to excess—that is, the peat and 
the plants ‘‘sparingly watered’’—the proba- 
bilities are that you have been starving them 
throughout. The plant that will luxuriate 
in a heavily manured trench of soil is not 
likely to be satisfied with other than generous 
treatment, and very few plants of our 
acquaintance delight in rich soils more than 
these. Were the plants in our charge, we 
should at once rid them of the soil mixture 
they are now in, and, having washed them, 
give them a fresh start in something more 
suitable and congenial. As the plant before 
us is quite rootless, a pot of 5 inches diameter 
would be large enough for it, burying the 
leafy portion quite half an inch deep. Water 
thoroughly, and place in a greenhouse having 
a moist atmosphere and a temperature o 
about 50 degs.] 

The Bleeding Heart (Dicentra spectabilis) in 
pots.—You would greatly oblige an old subscriber if 
you will give full directions how to force the 
above. Many years ago it was quite a feature in the 
greenhouse, the large pots quite full of beautiful 
branches of leaves and flowers; but now, though I 
buy the best forcing roots, I only have a few starved 
stems.—BLEEDING HEART. 

[It may be that you are giving the plants 
too high a temperature. The clumps should 
be potted early in November in a mixture of 
sandy loam, leaf-mould, and some well-rotted 
manure, and piunged in ashes in a cold- 
frame for a few months, bringing into heat as 
required. Great heat is a mistake, as, when 
‘‘forced,’ the plants are weakly and_ the 
flowers poor. The plants must be kept out 
of draughts, otherwise the foliage will be dis- 
figured. Weak liquid-manure may be given 
at every alternate watering, and care taken 
that the plants are never allowed to become 
dry. ] 

Vallota purpurea.—I have a Vallota, which has 
been sent to me by rail. There are three large bulbs 
in flower, and a number of small bulbs. The leaves 
are turning yellow, and the plant looks drawn up. 
Shall I repot it when flowering is over, or leave it 
through the winter? It is in a 7-inch pot. The 
largest of the bulbs is 8} inches round.—K. O. 8 

[The Vallota, immediately after blooming, 
continues to perfect its growth for another 
season, so that when the flowers are over a 
good, light position in the greenhouse should 
be assigned it, and water must be given when- 
ever necessary; indeed, if the pots are full 
of roots, an occasional dose of weak liquid- 
manure will be helpful. This should be dis- 
continued before winter sets in. Throughout 
this last-named season the plants will, to a 
great extent, retain their leaves, but towards 
the end of spring they show signs of partial 
rest. Wallotas thrive best if the soil is always 
kept slightly or moderately moist, increasing 
the supply as the flower-spikes appear. These 
bulbs by no means need repotting every year, 
hence, when this operation is carried out the 
compost should be such as will remain in good 
condition for a long time. Yellow loam, 
lightened by a little well-decayed leaf-mould 
and a liberal sprinkling of silver-sand, will 
suit the requirements of the Vallota. As 
above stated, annual repotting is not neces- 
sary, for even when the bulbs are tightly 
packed in pots they will grow and flower 
well year after year.] 

Bulbs for small greenhouse.—Would you 
please give me information how to stock a small 
greenhouse of about 8 feet by 5 feet with bulhs to 
ensure a succession of flowers during winter? What 
kinds will be best for flowering and for forcing, and 


about how many shall I want? What other plants 
would do well with the bulbs?—AMATEUR. 


[There is a considerable choice of bulbous 
plants available for the purpose named by 
you, and of them the following can be highly 
recommended: Hyacinths, of which one bulb 
may be put in a 5-inch pot; Roman Hya- 
cinths, three bulbs in a pot; Tulips, particu- 
larly such kinds as Due Van Thol in variety, 
Artus, Brutus, Chrysolora, Cottage Maid, 


Ophir d’Or, Rosa Mundi, Thomas Moore, 
and Rose Grisdelin, for the most part four 
or five bulbs in a pot; Freesias, seven or eight 
in a pot; Polyanthus Narcissus, three or four 
sorts, three in a pot; Anemone fulgens, four 
in a pot; Chionodoxa Luciliz, seven or eight 
in a pot; Crocus, five, six, or seven in a pot; 
Muscari botryoides, six in a pot; Scilla sibi- 
rica, seven or eight in a pot. The numbers 
in all cases refer to pots 5 inches in diameter. 
All of the above bulbs may be potted now 
and stood out-of-doors, with the pots touch- 
ing each other. Then a good watering must 
be given, and, when drained somewhat, the 
whole of the pots should be covered to a 
depth of 2 inches with sifted coal-ashes or 
Cocoa-nut refuse. Under these conditions 
the bulbs will quickly root, and as soon as 
the earliest make their appearance above 
ground, a batch should be taken into the 
greenhouse. By taking a few of each in every 
ten days or a fortnight, a succession may be 
maintained throughout the winter. Other 
hardy plants suitable for association with the 
bulbs, and that may be obtained at a cheap 
rate, are Solomon’s Seal, Spirzeas, Dielytra 
spectabilis, and Lily of the Valley.] 

Lilium auratum after blooming.—I have half- 
a-dozen Liliums (auratum, etc.) in pots in conserva- 
tory, which are now finishing flowering. How should 
heer them through the coming winter?—BLACK 

[After your Lilies have done blooming they 
may be stood out-of-doors and watered as 
before till the leaves turn yellow and the 
stems die down. ‘Then, if they need repot- 
ting, this is a good time to do so; but, at 
the same time, if the roots are in a healthy 
state, annual repotting is by no means ne- 
cessary. In any case, they may be stood 
close together in a sheltered spot out-of- 
doors and protected by a mat or two during 
severe weather, or if you have a cold-frame 
just protected from the frost, it is a very 
good place in which to winter the bulbs. 
They may be kept nearly dry throughout the 
winter, but when growth recommences in the 
spring an increased amount of water must be 
given. If you decide to repot, a mixture of 
loam, peat or leaf-mould, and sand forms a 
very suitable compost. At the same time, 
bulbs in their second year rarely flower as 
well as freshly-imported ones, for, although 
these last often suffer a good deal in transit, 
the embryo flowers develop, but the bulb has 
not sufficient vigour to form an equal dis- 
play for the next year.] 


Chemical manure’ for Carnations 
(2. H. H.).—It is interesting to note that 
first-class growers, such as Mr. Douglas, for 
instance, offer no suggestions as to the nature 
of the manures to be given to Carnations, 
either in liquid or in chemical form. That 
reticence, no doubt, arises from the fact that 
if plants, whether in pots or in the open 
ground, be in a suitable soil of moderate 
quality at the first, any added manure or 
manure waterings may do more harm than 
good in promoting coarseness and helping to 
create fungoid diseases. If you employ any 
chemical mixtures, let them consist of basic 
slag one-half, bone-flour one-fourth, and 
muriate of potash one-fourth. Have these 
well mixed, then, if used. with potting-soil, 
add of them one pint to a bushel of good 
turfy loam, well decayed. But you may also 
add, especially if the loam be stiff, to each 
bushel half-a-peck of ‘soot, old mortar 
rubbish and sharp white sand, all well mixed. 
If you use the manures as liquid, then dis- 
solve a pint of the mixture in ten gallons of 
water for twenty-four hours, giving the 
solution about once a week. Mr. Douglas 
advises as a potting compost four parts of 
good, fibrous loam, one part of decayed old 
hot or Mushroom-bed stable-manure, one part 
of good, well-decayed leaf-soil, and the sand 
and mortar or crushed oyster-shell in one 
part also. Roughly, the parts may be pecks 
or bushels. The finest blooms and the richest 
colouring are got from plants in pots, the 
flowers being thinly shaded during hot sun- 
shine. Tree-Carnations are not good out- 
door plants, especially in rich soils. It does 
seem as if yours were in too cold a position. 
They need ample sunshine to mature their 
shoots. The lack of it no doubt affects the 
quality of your flowers. 
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ROSES. 


ROSE BETTY. 

’ SincE the audit of the newer garden Roses, 
taken last year by the National Rose Society, 
in which Irish Hlegance came out first 
favourite and Betty second, I should not be 
surprised if the latter Rose did not now ob- 
tain the premier position. Probably not 
even its raisers, Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, 
ever Saw @ more superb specimen of it than 
the one staged by an amateur from the Isle of 
Wight at the Rose Society’s Regent’s Park 
Show. This was indeed a _ marvellous 





| should be extensively planted where a good, 


| tall, upright plant is desired. 





| such a fine late-flowering 


| It produces 
large quantities of its delightful long buds 
that make it a welcome variety for button- 
hole work. As a standard, Betty is also a 
success, for it possesses just that vigour ne- 
cessary to make a good head, and as it is 
sort it will be 
doubly useful in this form. 
would suffer rather much in a very hard 
winter, and all who plant it or who already 
possess it should see that the base of the 
plant is protected with earth or ashes in the 
case of the dwarfs and by the Bracken Fern, 
or straw among the heads of standards. This 





Iam afraid Betty | 





ROSES AS PILLARS UNDER GLASS. 


PROBABLY there was never a greater demand 
for forced Roses than at the present day, and 
with the introduction of the splendid Hybrid 
Teas the variety is almost unlimited. But it 
is doubtful whether so much is being done in 
their production in private gardens as is 
possible. With so many commercial estab- 
lishments devoted to Grape and Peach grow- 
ing, many are asking themselves the question 
whether the old vineries and other houses 
could not be more profitably converted into 
Rose-houses. Some fear that the lofty roofs 
of many old houses are detrimental to Rose- 























Rose Betty. From a photograph in Mr. F. Cant’s nursery at Colchester. 


bloom, and one that will long live in my 
memory. The coolness of the day doubtless 
favoured the bloom, but there was such splen- 
did depth of petal, and so beautifully shaped 
that no one could help but admire the Rose. 
Then what a delightful colour it has—a sort 
of ruddy gold. It has aptly been called a 
“ruddy gold Killarney,’’ although there is no 
indication in its vigorous growth that it 
emanated from that fine Rose. Rather should 
I imagine that there is some Mrs. W. J. 
Grant in its constitution and a superior 
vigour bestowed probably by one of the beau- 
tiful Tea Roses, such as Marie Van Houtte. 
Betty makes a grand decorative Rose, and 





}is one of those Roses that would be glorious 





planted against a wall—say, about 7 feet to 
8 feet high. I can conceive what a very fine 
picture it would make when the plant had 
been in position for two or three years. I 
would particularly impress this fact upon 
lovers of Roses. I am sure we often miss 
golden opportunities of planting this type of 
Rose against warm walls or close-fitting pal- 
ings. By a system of spreading out, the 
plants are encouraged to make enormous 
growths, as, of course, very little pruning 
is resorted to in their case. Just provide 


them with a good, deep root-run and good | 


soil. Rosa. 





growing, but I can assure them they are mis- 
taken—indeed, for what I am about to re- 
commend, these lofty roofs are a distinct ad- 
vantage. Among what we may term old glass 
structures many are often as much as 14 feet 
high at the ridge. Such houses are admir- 
ably adapted to Rose-growing, the plants 
being set out in prepared beds or borders. I 
should prefer a span-roof house to a lean-to, 
but even the latter may be utilised if no other 
igs available. In preparing the soil, it is 
necessary to give the plants a good start, and 
to do this fresh soil should be used if the 
staple is at all poor. A depth of 2} feet to 
3 feet should be provided, because, when 
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once planted, the plants will probably remain 
there for years. I recently saw some that 
had been planted over fifteen years, and they 
nearly reached the roof. In their case the 
owner wished his houses had been higher. 
Now, all his new houses are built with quite a 
lofty roof. Coming to the question of 

Sort, I would recommend that good 
drainage be provided artificially, if not 
already naturally. A depth of 


is ample, but, of course, there must be a fall 
to some outlet. On to this drainage material 
some turves should be placed, Grass down- 
wards, and then the border filled up with 
good soil, which should consist of loam two 
parts, well-rotted.manure one part, with some 
1-inch bones atthe rate of a 6-inch potful 
to a barrow-load of compost. Let this all be 
well turned over two or three times in a shed 
or outhouse, and theu wheeled into the struc- 
ture. It should be laid at least a foot above 


the ordinary level, to allow of it settling | 


down. Then the borders may be planted after 
two or three weeks have elapsed. Now, as to 

WHAT TO PLANT.—I have headed this 
article ‘‘Roses as Pillars.’? Doubtless, all 
who have had anything to do with growing 
Roses under glass have observed a tendency 
of the Tea and Hybrid Tea groups to run 
upward, or, as some say, make a ‘‘lanky”’ 
growth. It is this lankiness I would en- 
courage, for the reason that a larger num- 
ber of plants may be grown, and also be- 
cause it is a style eminently suited to the 
majority of forcing Roses. Take, for in- 
stance, a plant of that popular Rose, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, which will make a growth of 
4 feet to 5 feet in a single season, and yield 
fine long growths, crowned with its un- 
rivalled buds and blossoms. There is such a 


number of Roses of similar style of growth | 


that one may very well devote an entire 
structure to them. Of course, the large 
grower may prefer to have several of a 


sort, but the small grower will be content | 


with one plant of a kind. I am so convinced 
of the superiority of Roses planted out over 
those that are grown in pots, besides en- 
tailing much less labour, that I strongly ad- 
vise a trial of the plan. The best plants to 
start with are those grown in 8-inch pots, 
which have growths ranging from 2 feet to 
3 feet in length. They are termed extra- 
sized by the nurserymen, and may be pur- 
chased from Qs. 6d. to 38s. 6d. per plant. 
Compared to the small plants sold in 5-inch 
pots, they are cheap. For planting out it 
is not at all necessary to have the plants 
sent in their pots when they are in a dor- 
mant condition. All that would be required 
would be to envelop the ball of soil in paper, 
straw, or canvas, and then they could be laid 
down in a box or case, which would ensure 
the greatest economy of transit. For pillar 
growth, the Roses may be planted within 
2 feet of each other either way. In 

PRUNING the first year, it would be best 
to cut the plants back to within about 2 feet 
of the base, excepting the extra vigorous 
kinds, the growths of which may be retained 
a length of 6 feet to 7 feet, or even more if 
they are planted against the back walls. 
Bamboo canes should be placed against each 
plant in readiness to tie the new growth to as 
soon as it appears, and the object should be 
to encourage an erect growth rather than 
allow side shoots to spread outward. 

Should we at any time desire the plants 
to become more bushy, there is always the 
option of bending them over, which would at 
once induce the basal eyes to start. Varie- 
ties of the Catherine Mermet race are ad- 
mirable for their erect growth, and most of 
the Hybrid Teas are alike suitable. As is 
well known, the blooms may be cut with 
18-inch to 24-inch stems, but I would not 
recommend this being done the first year, 
until we have the pillars well up. 

The plants should be started in a tempera- 
ture of about 50 degs. at night, increasing 
this to 58 degs. or 60 degs, as the growths de- 
velop. The syringe should be freely applied 
on all fine mornings about ten o’clock, and 
the water should be well directed beneath the 
foliage, to check red-spider. Green-fly may 
be kept in check by fumigating with XL All, 
and for mildew I have found nothing better 
than Campbell’s vaporiser. When water is 


about | 
6 inches of broken bricks, clinkers, or stones | 
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applied, let it be done copiously, but the 
water should be chilled. Liquid-manure, 
made with guano, is a good stimulant if care- 
fully applied when the buds are seen. It is a 
good plan to mulch the soil with cow-manure. 
I have found the ammonia arising most help- 
ful to the Roses. Ventilation must be care- 
fully given. When the sun is very bright 
on a frosty day the temperature will quickly 
rise, and as soon as 70 degs. is reached, a 
chink of air should be given on the top. I 
do not advise the admission of side air during 
winter, but a little given at the top, even 
only for a few minutes, sweetens the atmos- 
phere, and is very beneficial to the plant. 
Some old houses will admit enough air 
through the roof, where the glass laps over. 
Where this is the case, of course, no further 
ventilation need be given—at least, during 
the early weeks of the year. As the blossoms 
appear they should be cut, care being taken 
to cut back to a nice plump eye. It may be 
that some sorts will produce blind wood— 
i.e., flowerless growths. Do not be hasty 
in cutting this away, but rather allow it to 
remain to aid the plant’s development. 
VARIETIES.—Twenty of the very best sorts 
to grow are as follows :—Catherine Mermet, 
The Bride, Bridesmaid, Liberty, Richmond, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Pharisaer, Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, Sunrise, Lady Battersea, 
Perle des Jardins, Lady Roberts, Mme. 
Hoste, Marquise de Sinety, Instituteur Sir- 
dey, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Mrs. David McKee, 
Mme. Jenny Guillemot, Joseph Hill, General 
McArthur. Other excellent sorts would he 


| Mme. Leon Pain, Papa Gontier, Betty, Dean 


Hole, Etoile de France, Florence Pember- 
ton, Gustav Grunerwald, Caroline Testout, 
Frau Karl Druschki, Warrior, Wm. Shean, 
Mme. Constant Soupert, Mme. Paul Varin 
Bernier, Mme. Antoine Mari, Hugh Dickson, 
and Georges Schwartz. A few extra strong 
sorts recommended are Climbing Mrs. W. J. 


| Grant, Mme. Hector Leuilliot, Crepuscule, 


Billard et Barré, Francois Crousse, Lady 
Waterlow, Mme. Jules Gravereaux, Monsieur 


| Desir, Alister Stella Gray, Tausendschon. 


Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Climbing-plant instead of Rose.—If no Rose 
is evergreen, what climber, not Ivy, would be best?— 
STAPLEHURST. 

[Lonicera brachypoda is a good plant to 
hold its leaves, but even this is not really 
evergreen. Pyracantha Lelandi would be a 
capital plant. You can obtain plants 3 feet 
to 4 feet high in pots, and they grow quickly 
and make a fine screen. | 

Position for Tea, Roses.—Will a long, south 
front sheltered by Bays be too warm for Teas, 
Maman Cochet, etc., and for climbers, as Billard et 
Barré and Liberty?—M. LAMBARD. ; 

[The warm position you mention would not 
be too warm for Tea Roses, provided you well 
trench the soil.] 

Planting Roses.—My borders are newly-dug 
pasture, and still stiff and heavy. I could break them 
up well at once, but they would be improved by lying 
open to frost. Which would be best for the Roses— 
to plant in November or wait for the improved soil 
in March?— WALDEN. 

[We should advise you to defer planting 
until March. This would allow the soil to 
well settle down, unless you could proceed at 
cence with the work, in which case you could 
plant at the end of November. This would be 
best if winter keeps off.] 

Rose Evergreen Gem.—Is the Evergreen Gem 
Rose really evergreen, or only late in losing leaf? 
Would it or another be evergreen on north side and 
trellis?—V. F. 

[Evergreen Gem is not really evergreen, 
although it retains its foliage a long time. 
We think Aglaia would hold its foliage longer 
on the north side of trellis.] 


Tea Rose Cuttings.—I have first to thank you 
for advice given about some Rose-cuttings last year. 
I succeeded well, except that I lest some in the heat 
in April by not shading them. Some which I shaded 
in time recovered. I put some cuttings of Tea Roses 
into pots of sandy loam in August this year, placed 
them in a cool place between the north side of a 
shed and an adjacent hedge, and covered them with 
bell-glasses lifted by blocks at one side. They all 
are sprouting and some have quite large shoots of 
new leaves. Please be so kind as to say: (1) Shall I 
bring them now to a south side? (2) Shall I un- 
cover them for a time? (3) Will they be safe sunk, 
pots and all, in a quite cold-frame all winter, in a 
warm position, covered with mats at night?—MME. 
LAMBARD. 


[As the cuttings are doing so well, we would 


not advise you to move them to a sunny posi- 
tion just yet. By the middle of October a 
sunny position could be given. Do not un- 
cover the cuttings provided they show no 
cigns of damping. You can very safely pro- 
tect the pots of cuttings against frost if you 
plunge them in a cold-frame in a bed of ashes 
and give plenty of air night and day when no 
frosts are prevalent. The great enemy of 
cuttings in the winter is damp. The best 
possible thing to do with the pots of cuttings 
would be to put them in a greenhouse where 
a steady but very moderate artificial heat is 
maintained, so that growth may go on quite 
unchecked. By. May the pots would be full 
of roots, and if not too many cuttings in a 
pot, they could be planted out in the open 
garden during that month, simply dividing 
the ball of earth, so that each rooted cutting 
retained some soil.| 


Mildew-proof Roses for greenhouse.—I have 
a Rose-house, 30 feet by 12 feet by 8 feet (average 
height), with heat in winter; but find most of the 
Roses therein, especially Francisca Kruger, Niphetos, 
La France, Catherine Mermet, and others I do not 
know the names of, suffer a good deal from mildew. 
For three years I have tried the usual remedies, 
giving as much ventilation as possible, but without 
draughts; but I am unable to cure the mildew, prob- 
ably, I think, owing to the lowness of roof. I pro- 
pose to root up the Roses, and I shall be obliged if 
you will kindly give me the names of about six 
others to take their place that are the least liable 
to mildew.—F. R. G. 

[This troublesome pest is a very difficult 
one to cope with where Roses are grown under 
glass in a somewhat limited area. Much 
depends upon the state of the soil. If it has 
been well trenched, so that the Roses can 
root freely, and good, substantial manures 
applied, you should be able to grow the sorts 
we name free from mildew. Try and bring 
the plants up sturdy right from the com- 
mencement, leaving air on night and day 
unless frosts are severe, and even then it 
would be better to have just a chink of air 
on top, provided artificial heat be given. It 
is a good plan to paint the hot-water pipes 
with sulphur, mixed to a thin paste in skim- 
milk. This should be done at time of prun- 
ing. As soon as the first spots of mildew 
are seen, rub them with flowers of sulphur, 
but we think, if you plant the sorts named, 
you should not be troubled with the fungus. 
Short standards would be really the best 
form in which to grow the Roses. Planted 
early in November and kept cool, they will 
soon lay hold of the soil; then, in February, 
you could prune them moderately, and apply 
artificial heat very gently at first. The sorts 
recommended are Mme. Hosté, Mme. Edmée 
Metz, Antoine Rivoire, Caroline Testout, 
Gustav Grunerwald, Anna Ollivier, Lady 
Roberts, Mme. Ravary, and Richmond.] 


Rose Custav Crunerwald.—This splendid 
Rose will bring almost as much honour to 
its raiser, Herr Peter Iambert, as Frau Karl 
Druschki. It is one of those sorts that will 
grow well, sending up as it does fine erect 
growths, with huge clusters of buds. Among 
the numerous Roses that the National Rose 
Society have awarded their gold medal to 
I question if there is one that is more worthy 
of such an honour as the one under notice. 
In a lovely bud before me there is a peculiar 
glow in the deep carmine-pink, with outer 
petals of a blush-pink, and a noticeable yel- 
lowish tint towards the base of the flower. 
This latter colour is obtained from the pecu- 
liar cross which Herr Lambert claims for 
the Rose, for he gives it as emanating from 
Grossherzogin Victoria Melitta, crossed with 
Jaune bicolor, otherwise Austrian Copper. 
The seed-parent originated from Safrano, 
crossed with Caroline Testout, so we have in 
Gustav Grunerwald a strange mixture of 
Tea, Hybrid Tea, and Brier. Little wonder, 
therefore, if we have a remarkable Rose as 
the result. In looking around a fine collec- 
tion of Roses recently, none struck me more 
than this. There is a delicicus La France- 
like fragrance which to me makes it even 
more valuable.—Rosa,. 

Cluster Rose not flowering.—‘‘R. A. D.’s” 
experience is not singular. I have an Aimée Vibert, 
planted twelve years ago, and although it has grown 
more luxuriantly than any other Rose I have, it has 
flowered only twice, and that scantily, in all those 
years. Other Ramblers growing beside it, under pre- 
cisely the same conditions, bloom abundantly. I am 
now proposing to grub up this Aimée Vibert, and 
pine with Dorothy Perkins or Hiawatha.—W. M. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PHILADELPHUS SATZUMI. 


THE accompanying illustration represents a 
well-flowered spray of this Japanese and 
Chinese Mock Orange. It has been in culti- 
vation for a great many years, and was de- 
scribed several times half a century ago. Dif- 
ferent authorities have applied no less than 
ten names to it on various occasions, and 
Siebold is credited with two of them, the cor- 
rect one, which heads this note, and the 


synonym P. Yokohama, under which the 
plant is occasionally found. When well- 
flowered, it is a pretty species, though of less 
value for general cultivation than many of 
the other kinds. It may be recognised by 
means of its graceful branches, long, rather 
narrow, acuminate leaves, and large white 
flowers, which are frequently each 14 inches 
across. It cannot, however, be depended on 
to flower well each year, and sometimes the 
blossoms are but sparingly produced, one or 
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| two together, from the points of the branches. 
| At other times, however, they are borne as in 
| the illustration. It grows rather late in the 
year, and the shoots do not always become 
well ripened, consequently the upper parts 
are sometimes damaged by frost. Although 
it is a lovely shrub when at its best, its un- 
certainty is against it, and pecple who re- 
quire but two or three sorts would do well to 
leave this alone. Dp 


THE ROWAN OR MOUNTAIN ASH. 
ALTHOUGH the Mountain Ash (Pyrus Aucu- 











paria) is one of the commonest ornamental 
trees in the country, it is also one of the 
most popular, for, whether growing in a state 
of Nature on some bare mountain-side, on 
the edge of a precipice, where there scarcely 
seems room for a plant to take root, or in 
@ prominent position in a well-kept garden, it 
appears equally at home, and is generally 
admired when the fruits are ripe in August 
and September. Its popularity is not of 
modern times alone, for in old books we find 





| 

it mentioned in glowing terms, whilst it has 
also been made use of by poets and song- 
writers, and numerous references are made 
to it, especially in Scottish songs and ballads. 
Although its value is usually determined 
from a decorative standpoint, it forms a use- 
ful undergrowth for woods, as the young 
| Shoots grow quickly and straight, and may 
| be cut over every few years to use for stakes 
or for splitting for various purposes. It 
may also be used in conjunction with common 
Birch for planting on bare hillsides, to pre- 
pare the ground for trees that cannot be 





Flowering shoots of Philadelphus Satzumi (syn, P. Yokohama). 


| established so easily. For this purpose the 
|grouad may be roughly broken up and the 
seed sown broadcast, or plants one to two 
years old may be inserted very thickly. The 
| timber, though hard and fine-grained, is not 
largely used, probably on account of there 
being no regular supply. It has, however, 
been utilised for turning into various small 
| articles, and occasionally for furniture, as it 
| takes a good polish. If a good supply were 
‘available, it would doubtless find plenty of 
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uses. It is an exceptionally valuable tree 
for gardens of limited area, for it does not 
grow to a very great size, neither does it 
throw a dense shade, whilst it has two periods 
of beauty: one in May, when the flat heads of 
white flowers are open, and the second during 
August and September, when the coral-red 
berries are ripe. The pinnate leaves are 
pretty, and act as a contrast to those of other 
moderate-sized trees. Growth during the 
early stages is rapid, but after ten or twelve 
years it is much slower, and trees are even- 
tually formed 20 feet to 40 feet high, with 
trunks a foot to 18 inches in diameter. 

In addition to the type, there is a number 
of varieties. The best of them are aspleni- 
folia, with the segments of the leaves finely 
cut; Backhousei, of rather fastigiate habit, 
with large heads of bright red fruit; dis- 
color, whose fruits are almost double the size 
of those of the type, and orange-scarlet in 
colour ; dulcis, which is also distinguished by 
its large fruits; fastigiata, of stiff, upright 
habit, after the style of a Lombardy Poplar ; 


fructu-lutea and saturefolia, with bright 
yellow berries, both exceptionally con- 


spicuous forms; moravica, with very large 
clusters of fruit, double the size of that of 
the type; pendula, with weeping branches, 
and pendula variegata, with yellow varie- 
gated leaves. The variegated variety is not 
to be recommended, for the variegation sug- 
gests disease, and gives the idea of gocd green 
leaves spoiled. W.. D. 





SOME GOOD FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
GENISTA BRACTEATA.—I do not know of any- 
thing in the shrub line more effective than 
this species of the Broom family. In the 
form of a healthy specimen, 6 feet to 8 feet 
high and broad in proportion, 1t has a fine 
effect when in bloom. In the earlier stages 
of growth it is disappointing, growing for the 
first two or three years with much freedom, 
but producing flowers very sparingly. When 
it has attained a height of some 5 feet it 
makes shorter growths, and these are loaded 
with the rich yellow blossoms. I advise all 
who have the space to obtain this Genista. 
It is a good shrubbery plant, and is also well 
fitted for the woodland. I know of one 
good-sized specimen that is doing remarkably 
well among coarse Grass. 

BERBERIS STENOPHYLLA.—A very handsome 
shrub this when at its best, but, unlike the 
preceding, not so reliable in all soils. In 
loam verging on clay it is not at home, and 
it dislikes stagnant moisture round the roots 
during the resting period. In any free, well- 
drained soil it will flourish, and will, when it 
becomes thoroughly established, cover a con- 
siderable amount of ground. It seems to be 
more éasily pleased than its near relative, 
Darwini, which sometimes absolutely refuses 
to go away with freedom, so, unless the con- 
ditions are exceptionally favourable, it loses 
its lower leaves and ages prematurely. 

SpIRMA ARIAFOLIA.—This species is very 
accommodating, makes growth with much 
freedom, and, therefore, requires space for 
development. It runs up to a height of 
10 feet, and is very ornamental when in 
bloom. It is one of those things that can be 
used in the woodland, where the hoe never 
comes, as it is quite able to hold its own 
against rank-growing Grass if it is given a fair 
chance to go away in its infancy. It is not 
suitable for small gardens, where the owner 
desires to have as much variety as possible, 
but if any considerable amount of space has 
to be furnished it is valuable. 

SpPrrR#A CALLOSA.—As regards growth, this 
is the very opposite of the preceding. It is 
comparatively very dwarf, is also compact of 
habit, and is, therefore, well suited for small 
gardens, where shrubs of tall, spreading 
growth cannot be used. It blooms freely if 
planted where sufficient sun comes to mature 
the wood. The rose-coloured panicles have a 
nice effect. There is a white-flowered variety 
of this species, differing only in colour from 
tHe type. It is not fastidious as regards soil. 

KeEeRRIA.—The double form of this is com- 
mon enough, being much in favour with 
cottagers, and for this reason, perhaps, is not 


well fitted for small shrubberies. The maxi- 
mum height seems to be about 5 feet. In 
light, poor soils it will not rise more than 
3 feet from the ground. The flowers, though 
not large, are produced in quantity, and the 
effect of a well-established specimen some 
4 feet across is very good. There is also a 
variegated variety of this single-flowered 
jorm, which is quite a dainty little thing. 
Its variegation is clear and constant, and it 
never attains large proportions. It is one of 
the best things for very small gardens that I 
am acquainted with. 

PyRUS JAPONICA.—The old form of this is 
so well-known, it needs no recommendation, 
but I should like to mention that it is quite 
as suitable for the shrubbery as for training 
against walls. All that it needs is room to 
extend. What many do not know, however, 
is that there is a number of varieties of this 
Pyrus, varying from almest white, through 
shades of rose, to scarlet. They are worth 
bearing in mind. I wonder if your readers 
generally are aware that the fruit of this 
Pyrus, although absolutely uneatable, has a 
lovely aroma when ripe. Old-fashioned people 
in this district make a practice of putting a 
fruit or two in cupboards or where linen is 
kept, and leaving them there through the 
winter. 

WEIGELAS.—No shrubbery, unless quite 
small, is complete unless these are, repre- 
sented. They are simply glorious when in 
bloom. Few things can compete with them 
when seen in the fulness of their develop- 
ment and bloom-bearing power. They belong 
to the vigorous, coarse-habited section of 
flowering shrubs, and, when established, will 
throw up growths 8 feet or more in length. 
They thrive in any kind of soil, but must not 
be brought into intimate association with 
slow-growing, dwarf-habited things, which in 
the course of time they injure seriously. For 
shrubberies of large dimensions and the wood- 
land they are invaluable, and although, as 
before mentioned, they are coarse-habited, 
the flowers are so chaste and pure that they 
may be used for any kind of floral decora- 
tions. 

DOUBLE WHITE Litacs.—Make room for 
these if you possibly can. The old Single 
White is good, but the double forms are cer- 
tainly more impressive, and the flowers are 
very pure. Under favourable conditions the 
panicles come very large, and may be used 
for decoration where there is a considerable 
amount of space to furnish. 

J. CORNHILL. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Name of shrub.—Kindly tell me the name of 
enclosed shrub, if wild, and when to prune.—M. G. 


[The name of the shrub is Spirea Bumalda. 
Thin out the weak shoots in winter or early 
spring in preference to general pruning. It 
is nota British wild species, but a cultivated 
one. | 


Pruning the Kerria.—I have a plant of the 
double Kerria japonica growing against a trellis fac- 
ing south in a very sunny garden. It blooms every 
year, but not at all profusely, and is not nearly so 
beautiful as some specimens I have seen. The soil 
is light, and the garden in a London suburb. A 
large number of shoots project outwards from the 
trellis, and I think the plant requires the growth to 
be thinned. It has been in its present position 
about two years, being then transferred from a some- 
what shady position where it scarcely flowered at all. 
Will you kindly tell me if this is the case, and, if so, 
when the work should be done?—JEW’S MALLOW. 

[The best time to prune the Kerria is 
directly the flowering season is over. Such 
being the case, as the year is now so far 
advanced, your better way will be to wait 
{ill the finish of thé next flowering season, 
for wood cut away now may mean a lessen- 
ing of the floral display. No doubt your 
plant- needs to have its crowded shoots 
thinned out, and this will, in all probability, 
lead to a more liberal display of flowers. ] 

Berberis Thunbergi.—This Japanese Berberis is 
well worth planting for the sake of its coral-red 
berries and the brilliant tints assumed by the leaves 
previous to falling in autumn. It is one of the 
neater growing sorts, and is usually met with be- 
tween 2 feet and 8 feet in height, forming a com- 
pact bush. The leaves are small, and turn to a 
bright orange-scarlet towards the end of September. 


It is an early flowerer, and the blossoms are usually 
at their best about mid-May. The fruits are smaller 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


TWO DESTRUCTIVE PINE-WEEVILS. 


Two of the worst pests are the beetles or 
weevils Hylobius abietis and Pissodes nota- 
tus, which are named ‘‘trunk’’ beetles in 
Germany on account of the trunk-like pro- 
boscis on which the feelers are borne. The 
first named is about three-quarters of an inch 
long, brown, with irregular yellow rows of 
dots on the elytra. The swarming period is 
indefinite, pairing taking place during the 
whole summer. The female deposits her 
eggs in old roots and stumps, in which the 
larve gnaw long galleries which gradually 
increase in width as the larva grows. In this 
stage no damage is done, as only dead wood 
is attacked. During the winter they le 
dormant, and pupate the following spring 
and summer, from which stage they emerge 
after about three weeks as perfect insects. 
They are now capable of causing mischief, 
and at once proceed to gnaw the bark on 
young Scotch Pines, three to ten-year-old 
plants heing attacked. The beetles generally 
gnaw so thoroughly that the plants die, or 
are at any rate so crippled that they are 
killed off by weeds, fungi, drought, ete. The 
Spruce is also attacked, though the damage 
is chiefly done when they are grown with 
Pines. Although possessing wings, the Pine- 
weevil rarely flies, a fact which greatly helps 
in the carrying out of methods for its de- 
struction. In the first case stumps which 
may be used for breeding should be removed 
or covered with earth, to prevent the laying 
of eggs. Planting between butts of old trees 
should be avoided. Schlich recommends dip- 
ping the plants in whitewash, treatment 
which proved successful in Coblentz. The 
best remedial measure is trapping the beetles 
in trenches about a foot deep and 8 inches 
wide, into which they fall, and can be col- 
lected. It is advisable to lay pieces of split 
resinous Pine in these trenches, and half 
burying them. The beetles lay their eggs in 
these logs, which may afterwards be burned. 
If pieces of bark are laid in the pits and over 
the cultivated area, the weevils which go 
underneath them for cool and shade may be 
collected. It is estimated that this beetle 
costs the Government of Prussia £6,000 a 
year for precautionary measures alone. 

Pissodes notatus is similar in appearance 
to the Hylobius, but is smaller and paler in 
colour. In this case both larvee and perfect 
insect are dangerous, as the eggs are laid 
on the stems of living conifers, chiefly Scotch 
Pine. The larve gnaw fairly short passages, 
and pupate in oval chambers which are filled 
with wood dust. The beetles emerge in early 
summer, when they should be trapped under 
pieces of resinous wood, as recommended for 
the former. This beetle costs Prussia £2,500 
per year. 

It is stated by many people that P. notatus 
bores the cones of Scottish Pine, but these 
borings are made by P. validirostris, whose 
attacks are always confined to the cones. It 
greatly resembles P. notatus, the difference 
being microscopical.—J. G. W.; in The 
Field. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Red-spider on Vines (P. C.).—Fumigation is of 
very little use in the destruction of this pest, which 
is one of the worst a gardener has to battle with in 
the cultivation of Grapes. The principal cause of 
red-spider is dryness at the roots in the atmosphere, 
while dryness at the roots will encourage it. Dryness 
being the chief cause of its appearance, it stands to 
reason that a plentiful supply of moisture, both at 
the roots and in the atmosphere, is the best cure for 
it. Vines once affected with red-spider are for several 
years subject to attacks in the same place. If red- 
spider does obtain a footing, dust the affected parts 
with sulphur in a dry state. When dry sulphur comes 
into contact with the spider, it is almost certain to 
kill the pest. With care, the sulphur can be applied 
to the leaves without damaging or disfiguring the 
bunches. You will also find an article dealing with 
this pest in our issue of June 20th, 1908, page 234, a 
ree of which can be had of the publisher, post free, 

or 13d. 





Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 





than those of the common Barberry, and a, little 





so much in evidence as it might be in gentle- 
men’s gardens. The single form seems to be 
scarce nowadays, but it is a pretty thing, 
being much more slender of growth, and is 








deeper in colour. They hang from the undersides of 
the branches, and are produced from the leaf-axils in 
considerable quantities. It thriyes in any ordinary 
garden sojl.—D. ; 


covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 28, 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


NARCISSUS LORD MUNCASTER. 


ONE glance at the picture accompanying this 
note will show that in the above variety there 
are that excellence of form and bold bearing, 
with broad, shapely, and overlapping perianth 
segments, that appeal to all lovers of the self- 

ellow Daffodils, and to which group this 

andsome variety belongs. The flower is 
good in all its aspects, and impresses one the 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





SEASONABLE HINTS. 
MILDEW is already giving growers some 
trouble, and unless steps be taken to check 
this, serious damage will be done to the 
plants. We have cured plants only slightly 
affected by dusting with flowers of sulphur. 
If this remedy be applied immediately the 
| mildew is seen, it will check it. Plants, how- 
ever, that are badly infested with mildew 





more by a close observance of its good points. | should he treated much more drastically. Such 





Narcissus Lord Muncaster. 


As seen in the uppermost flowers of the pic- 

ture, the brim of the trumpet aiies the im- 

pression in form of a large and well-grown 

Golden Spur, but the same impression is not 
_ given when viewing the flower from the front. 
It is one of the handsomest of the self-yellow 
class, and one likely to hold its own among 
the good varieties of its set for some time to 
come. The horizontally-disposed crown is 
not least among the good attributes of a flower 
notable for good stature and vigour. The 
variety was raised by the Rev. G. H. Engle- 
_ heart, E. J. 


specimens should be sprayed with sulphide 
of potassium in solution, dissolving one 
ounce of this substance in two gallons of 
tepid water, and thoroughly mixing before 
spraying the plants with the. solution. 
There is no better utensil for spraying than 
the well-known ‘‘Abol’’ syringe with a bent 
nozzle, which enables the user to spray the 
undersides of the leaves. 

Growers are often at a loss to know the 
reason for the development of mildew on 
their Chrysanthemums, especially when they 
are housed. This trouble may be attributed 
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to crowding and to extremes of temperature 
when the plants are under glass. For this 
reason take care not to crowd the plants, and 
also see that abundant ventilation is pro- 
vided immediately the plants are housed. 

Housing the plants will give growers some 
thought during the next week or two. We 
have experienced extraordinary weather of 
late, and some of the plants are backward for 
this reason. We have to remember, how- 
ever, that the plants must be housed before 
severe frosts are upon us, otherwise much 
of our labour for many months past 
will be rendered null and void. The 
first business is to get the house in 
order. In this Connection see that 
the heating apparatus is in proper 
working order. Not the least impor- 
tant item is the easy and satisfactory 
working of the ventilators. Unless 
these are put in proper working order 
before the plants are housed, it may 
be extremely difficult to see to them 
afterwards. A clean glass structure 
should always be provided in which 
to house the Chrysanthemums. Not 
only should the house be clean, but 
it should be as bright and as light as 
possible. We have to remember the 
dark days that are coming along, when 
a light and clean glass structure means 
so much to the plants. For this rea- 
son walls should be white-washed and 
the woodwork painted. By painting 
the window-sashes, inside and outside, 
annually, the roof is made practically 
rainproof. Drip must be guarded 
against at all costs, and no better way 
of achieving this can be conceived 
than an annual coat of paint. 
Should any glass in the roof be broken 
or cracked, let this have immediate 
attention, otherwise it will most cer- 
tainly cause trouble and anxiety later 
on. Assuming these preparations for 
the well-being of the plants are carried 
into effect, we may safely proceed to 
place under glass each plant as it is 
ready for housing. We do not believe 
in being in too great a hurry in hous- 
ing, and in the present season in par- 
ticular. Although many plants have 
done much better than we anticipated, 
considering the weather of the past 
summer, there are still many others 
lacking the necessary ripening of the 
growths from which alone large, full, 
deep flowers, are obtained. . We would 
keep such plants outdoors as long as 
possible, in order that the sun may 
continue to exercise its ripening in- 
fluence, and that the air through the 
plants may also do its consolidating 
work. 

In the case of the more forward 
plants, especially where the buds have 
burst their calyx, these should be 
placed under cover as early as con- 
venient, otherwise rain and heavy 
dews may cause moisture to settle in 
the fast-developing florets, and damp- 
ing may ensue in a little while. Be- 
fore removing the plants from the 
standing-ground, a careful inspection 
should be made of each one. Seared 
and decayed foliage should be re- 
moved, and, should weeds be noticed 
in the surface-soil, so uproot them 
that no damage to the roots of the 
plants shall take place. Keep a sharp 
look-out for leaf-rust, as this fungoid 
disease spreads very rapidly, and must 
be stamped out at all costs. This 
fungus is the result of association 
with our native Hawkweed, and 
for this reason the. plants in 
country gardens are more. likely to be- 
come affected with this disease than are 
Chrysanthemums grown in and around large 
towns. The rust may be distinguished by 
brownish or snuff-coloured spots on the leaves. 
The brown spots show that the fungus is in 
its full stage of development.. The great 
thing to do, however, is to anticipate the 
bursting of the pustules, by. which means 
myriads of spores are distributed to per- 
petuate the trouble. Before the plants are 
housed every infected leaf should be picked. 
off and burnt, and the top-side and under- 
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side of the leaves be sprayed with the solu- 
tion of sulphide of potassium, as advised in 
the case of mildew. Treat each infected 
plant in a thorough manner, as it is of the 
utmost importance that the disease should be 
stamped out. Repeat the spraying once 
every ten days. Take the greatest care when 
housing the plants, or many buds may get 
broken or damaged, and disappointment 
ensue. The grower should always keep his 
eye on the buds when moving his plants 
indoors, otherwise he may lose many of 
them. Some growers take the head of the 
plants indoors first. We prefer to take the 
pots indoors first, as experience has taught 
us that we can control the plant so much 
better by adopting this plan. 

Observe some system in arranging the 
plants in the house. Should it be a lean-to 
greenhouse, arrange the plants in a long, 
gradually-sloping bank, commencing with 
the tallest specimens at the back, gradually 
working down to the dwarf plants in the 
front. If possible, let there be a pathway 
behind the group, so that the buds and 
plants can be manipulated if desired, and 
also that watering may be done more easily. 
A span-roofed greenhouse should have the 
plants grouped according to size, placing 
the tallest plants in the centre and gradually 
sloping down on both sides. Avoid over- 
crowding. We would rather leave outdoors 
the less promising plants if by so doing more 
space could be given to those placed under 
glass. Many growers succeed very well with 
their plants up to the time of housing, and 
then, through crowding them under glass, 
they fail to finish the blooms satisfactorily. 
A-small item, but one of considerable im- 
portance, is to see that the pots stand per- 
fectly level. If this precaution be ignored, it 
will be impossible to apply water or stimu- 
lants in proper fashion. We have to re- 
member that the whole ball of soil and roots 
should be moistened throughout, but this is 
not possible if one side of the pot is higher 
than the other. 

WATERING AND FEEDING the plants will 
require incessant attention. For the first 
few days little water will be required, but as 
the plants get accustomed to their newer 
conditions under glass more frequent appli- 
cations will be needed. Never be misled into 
xassing a plant because the surface-soil is 
damp in appearance. Rap each pot, and 
when a ring is given off in response, apply 
water or liquid-manure. When a plant gets 
very dry, water with clear water first, sub 
sequently applying manure-water. On ‘no 
account apply manure-water that 1s over 
strong, rather give weak doses and often. 
Try and encourage the development of sur 
face-roots, as they assist so much in the proper 
swelling of the buds. Strong doses of 
manure often kill the surface roots. We 
have seen most disastrous results from this 
over-generous treatment already this season, 
and urge the necessity for caution in this 
respect. Trap earwigs if they are trouble- 
some. K. G. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Blind Chrysanthemums.—I enclose two shoots 
of Chrysanthemums that I presume have gone 
blind, as no buds appear, nor are any likely. They 
are grown two plants in 11-inch pot, three shoots 
only to a plant, for exhibition. The one called Miss 
Miriam Hankey I have growing exactly same in 
another pot, and the buds have set nicely. I give 
the stoppings, and shall be glad if you can give me 
a reply as to the cause of this peculiar effect. All 
the shoots (twelve) in the two pots are like these 
two. Miss Miriam Hankey, first stop, March 25th; 
second stop, June Ist. George Terry, first stop, 
March 28th; second stop, June 6th. Grown both for 
second crown buds.—HERMES. 

[The two Chrysanthemum shoots sent to us 
for inspection have been carefully examined, 
and we are satisfied that they are not 
‘‘blind’’ in the sense generally understood by 
growers. We are of the opinion that the 
shoots were growing away quite satisfactorily 
at one time, and that they have since been 
attacked by insects, that have eaten away the 
tender points of the growths. Had you 
inspected your plants after nightfall, you 
would probably have found earwigs or some 
other depredators busy at their work of de- 
struction. The fact that ‘‘all the shoots’’ in 
the two pots (and they were distinct kinds) 
wére rendered useless goes to prove what we 
have here stated—that their failure to pro- 





duce buds was caused by the tender points 
of the shoots being eaten out. Search your 
plants for earwigs, and render the points of 
the shoots distasteful to insects by dusting 
them occasionally with 'Tobacco-powder. ] 


ORCHIDS. 


WHITE VARIETY OF THE PYRAMIDAL 
ORCHIS. 
(ORCHIS PYRAMIDALIS). 


ONE of the greatest treasures in my rock 
garden is the little family herewith pictured 
of a pure white form of Orchis pyramidalis. 
I found it some half-dozen years ago when 
entomologising on the downy uplands of a 
beautiful place in Sussex, then celebrated 
for the rare varieties of one of the Burnet 
moths its owner had discovered there, but 
which, in the characteristic way of that 








Orchis pyramidalis alba in Mr. E. A. Dowles's garden 
at Myddelton House, Waltham Cross, N. 


family, have not put in an appearance for 
several years. Not only did my kind host 
allow me to help myself to specimens of these 
moths, but most generously overcame my re- 
luctance to remove such a precious possession 
as this white Orchis from his keeping by 
bidding me dig it up. 

As it is a species that prefers my soil, it 
thrives here with me, and has never failed to 
flower each succeeding year, and now, as the 
illustration shows, is increasing numerically 
as well as in stature. When I first saw it, the 
spike was no larger than that of the smaller 
plant, but each year it has increased in height 
and in the number of flowers it bears. It is 
of such a pure white, and lasts in beauty for 
so long a time, that it is a great joy to me each 
season. Orchis latifolia has seeded itself 
freely about the rock garden, and many of its 
offspring have reached flowering size. I hope 
this will follow so good an example, and the 
children inherit the fair complexion of the 
parent. It is planted on a sloping ledge 





facing south-east, in company with some rare 
Croci and Viola cucullata, the leaves of which 
appear in the picture. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Orchid for name.—I herewith enclose an old 
pseudo-bulb of an Epidendrum together with flower- 
spray and old leaf. Could you kindly give me the 
name, and any cultural hint would be appreciated? 
I purchased a bundle of these for a few pence about 
a year ago, and two of the plants have thrown 
blooms like the enclosed. I have been giving them 


| cool-house treatment, and apparently this suits them. 


The flowers number about forty to fifty each stem, 
which is of a branching, erect habit and about 2 feet 
long.—H. E STADDON. 


[The name of the Orchid is Epidendrum 
fragrans. It is native of a considerable dis- 
trict of the warmer parts of South America, 
and was one of the first exotic Orchids to be 
introduced to cultivation. The coolest part 
of the Cattleya or intermediate-house suits 
it best, and, while it should be given a 
liberal supply of water when growing, it must 
be kept moderately dry during the winter 
months. If kept too warm, especially during 
the winter, it often fails to flower.] 


BOOKS. 


“PRACTICAL SCHOOL GARDENING.’* 
THE development of elementary school gar- 
dening seems to be a prolific source of book 
production. Already at least some half 
dozen books on this subject have been pub- 
lished, written by persons partly fitted for 
the purpose and partly unfitted. Generally 
these writers treat the subject as if it were 
either quite new, or that they had special 
knowledge concerning it. Few of these 
authors probably know that the first real at- 
tempt to provide school gardens took place 


/in Surrey some eighteen years since, when, 


under the Technical Education Committee 
of that county, Mr. John Wright, V.M.H., 
created numerous groups of evening or con- 
tinuation school gardens, which were con- 
ducted on lines similar to those now found in 
connection with the existing elementary school 
gardens, and were singularly successful. 


| When, however, the County Councils became 


the elementary education authorities, then 
the seed sown in these evening school gardens 
gradually extended to the day schools, and in 
that respect Surrey took the lead also, and 
to-day has considerably over 100 school gar- 
den groups, and in all some 2,000 lads being 
instructed in gardening. It is well so much 
should be known, but book writers are apt to 
ignore it. 

The book before us is a compilation by the 
horticultural instructor of the County of Ox- 
ford and of the secretary to the County Edu- 
cation Committee. It is, to our mind, much 
too large and costly a book, having regard to 
the comparative limitations of such a subject 
as school gardening. While on such a sub- 


| ject, a small manual, costing one shilling, 
might well be expected to convey all need‘ul 


or useful information. This book not only 
contains a large number of illustrations, 
which seem to convey little information, and 
much printed matter that is extraneous to the 
subject, but its net price is five shillings. In 
these days very much is looked for in a book 
at that price. Teachers might be expected 
to constitute the chief purchasers, and the 
cost is above their means. Education com- 
mittees may become purchasers for distribu- 
tion to their teachers, but the price appals 
them. These are our chief objective criti 
cisms. 

As to the matter, it is excellent, though, we 
think, too diffuse. The book, an that sense, 
sets up ideals in instruction more fitted for a 
college or school of horticulture than for an 
elementary school. In advanced institutions 
such a book may well take a high place, and 
teachers who purpose becoming candidates 
for the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
teachers’ examination on cottage and allot- 
ment gardening will find this book of excep- 
tional use to them. In relation to the special 
subject of the title, the plans of school gar- 
dens convey much more useful information 
than do the illustrations, especially that in 
several of the latter the perspective is so very 





* * ‘Practical School Gardening.” By Perev Elford, 
M.A.. F.GS., and Samuel Heaton, F.R.H.S. Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press. 
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exaggerated. In the introduction to the book 
the authors discuss the relative merits of what 
may be described as class or desk tuition with 
that obtained in the school garden. On that 
head we have long held, and we gladly recog- 
nise, that myriads of teachers, too long 
wedded to class-room and desk tuition, now 
hold that one hour in the garden was doing 
a boy more real good than all the rest of the 
school-day in the class-room. When _ the 
Board of Education, its inspectors, and school 
authorities generally recognise so much, 
school gardening will take a very much higher 
place in education curriculums than it yet 
enjoys. 

The authors take readers through the soil, 
site, laying out, manuring, cultivating, crop- 
ping, and much other matter relating to the 
formation and provision of gardens. It is in- 
formation which other writers have given in 
great abundance. All the cultural instruc- 
tions furnished are excellent. Much of the 
information relating to manuring is scientific, 
and would need unusually sharp intellects on 
the part of young lads to absorb it. The 
plainer and simpler the instructions in such 
matters the better for such youthful minds. 
The methods of cropping advised are those 
which ordinarily prevail, except that in our 
experience, Kales, Savoys, and Brussels 
Sprouts are not planted in these plots as sum- 
mer crops, but are succession crops, follow- 
ing on early Potatoes or Peas. Pupils need 
to be taught how to make the best commercial 
use of their plots, as that is a matter of first 
importance. Kinds of vegetables are dealt 
with under their respective appellations, the 
botanical name and natural order of each 
being given. Also, generally the best-recog- 
nised varieties of each kind, as well as cultu- 
ral methods, are given. Of Peas, six are 
named, ranging from 3 feet in height to 
6 feet. Surely no one would advise sowing 
Duke of Albany or Ne Plus Ultra in small 
school plots. To our mind, dwarf varieties, 
such as Daisy, Defiance, or others of quite 
medium height are better. We should have 
preferred also, in preparing this list of gar- 
den vegetables, that the kinds be grouped 
according to nature or habit. As it is, Pota- 
toes follow. Peas, Radishes follow Potatoes, 
and Tomatoes succeed Radishes. Beyond 
being alphabetically arranged, the sequence 
does not seem desirable. 

To Nature students, or those specially de- 
sirous of instructing children in the common 
and botanical names of our wild plants, the 
lists of these, so fully descriptive, are most 
helpful. There is a monthly calendar of gar- 
den operations, very useful to the ordinary 
amateur or cottage gardener, but which can- 
not well apply to school gardens, as the opera- 
tions in these are usually limited to a few 
months. Some useful matter relating to 
meteorology is given at the end of the book, 
and, of not least value, an excellent index 
enables readers to quickly find what they are 
seeking. for. AWD: 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


_—— 


Poultry creating nuisance (‘Zce’’).—I do 
not know what your local bye-laws provide, 
but in any case no person is entitled to keep 
“noisy and obtrusive’’ poultry, to the 
damage or inconvenience of his neighbour, 
and he can be legally restrained from so 
doing. But when you talk about your garden 
being infested with fleas, which you attribute 
to your neighbour’s poultry, I am afraid you 
are making a suggestion which no court of 
justice would entertain. I am not an authority 
upon different species of pulex irritans, but 
my idea would be that if they are poultry-fleas 
they would live on their hosts, and would not 
be found in your garden. Don’t you think, in 
the first place, you had better pay a friendly 
visit to your neighbour and explain your in- 
convenience to him? There are only two 
ways of settling a matter like this—one, 
friendly negotiation, the other, an open rup- 
ture, with, perhaps, a lawsuit.—BARRISTER. 

Cardener’s notice to leave (4A. P.).—If an 
employer says to his man: ‘‘ You had better 
that is hardly 
tantamount to giving a month’s notice; and, 
considering that the observation was made, 
as you say, ‘“‘in a temper,’’ and nothing more 





has been said about it, I should think the 
best thing you can do would be to go and ask 
your employer in a courteous manner whether 
he is still dissatisfied, and, if so, does he wish 
you to leave. In that case, he will, of course, 
understand that he must give you a month’s 
notice. I do not for a moment suppose that 
he contemplates your leaving in a few days. 
—BARRISTER. 


Gardener’s wages (7’. G.).—If the master 
agreed to employ you weekly at the amount 
you state, he was not entitled to dismiss you 
without either paying you a week’s wages or 
else giving you a week’s notice. It does not 
matter whether the agreement was in writing 
or merely verbal. If you did not wilfully 
neglect your work or disobey his orders, but 
remained ready and willing to do what you 
had undertaken to do, of course, he ought not 
to have dismissed you in this way. See a 
solicitor. BARRISTER, 








Death of canary.—The canary died through 
injury to the skull, which affected the brain. 
Such injury might, of course, be the result 
of accident, but the probability is that the 
budgerigar is responsible for the trouble, 
and your best plan would be to cage him 
apart from your other birds. 'In a mixed 
aviary it is always a wise plan to remove any 
bird that is specially aggressive.—J. T. Brrp. 


Red-mites on canary (Miss Beauclerk).— 
It is very possible that your canaries have 
been attacked by red-mites, as they are 
called. Remove the bird, then stand the 
cage by a hot fire, when these red- 
mites will be seen issuing from every crevice 
in the cage. They may be destroyed by 
pouring boiling water over them. You could 
also scald the cage in boiling water, and then 
well scrub it with strong soda-water and soap, 
rinsing it afterwards with clear water. When 
quite dry, paint it with Fir-tree oil, seeing 
that the insecticide is well worked into all 
the cracks and crevices. The mites on the 
bird may be destroyed by dusting it under 
the feathers with Pyrethrum-powder, or 
paraffin-oil may be used, it being a certain 
destroyer of all insect life, and quite harm- 
less if used carefully. Hold the canary 
gently but firmly in one hand, and with a 
small camel-hair brush dipped in oil touch 
it here and there while blowing up the 
feathers, using only a small quantity of oil, 
so that the feathers do not become soiled. 
If the bird is in a low condition, put six 
drops of Parrish’s chemical food into two 
tablespoonfuls of water for drinking. Give 
Canary-seed and the small summer Rape- 
seed, and see that the bird has a supply of 
suitable gritty material on the bottom of the 
cage. 





BEES. 





Cells in hive.—In looking at my bee-frames to- 
day, I found these queen-bee-like cells among the 
shallow frames, built outwards, not hanging down 
like. ordinary queen-cells. The rest of the frame is 
being filled up well with new honey, the hive being 
an exceedingly strong one. I have already taken 
honey from it, but have only noticed these cells this 
week. I shall be glad to know what is the cause, for 
the queen-excluder is on, of course. Should anything 
be done, or is it sufficient just to cut them off?— 
QUI VIVE. 

[Has the queen been lost or injured? That 
would cause such cells to be built. If the 
queen is all right, and the excluder-zine sound 
and properly fitted, the reason for such cells 
being built is that there is not enough brood- 
room in the body of the hive, by reason of too 
much honey being stored therein, cells being 
thus filled that were in reality required for 
brood-rearing. The remedy in this latter 
case is to remove some of the honey and 
substitute brood-comb or foundation, placing 
such empty frames in the centre, and spread- 
ing out the brood in the so doing. Do this 
without delay, and see that supers are pro- 
perly packed where the joints are.—J. T. 
Brirp. ] 


Wax extracting (S. FE. D.).—If a wax-extractor 
is not available, the combs should be placed in a 
clean vessel with as much water as they will float in, 
the vessel put upon a clear fire, and the contents 
occasionally stirred till the combs are quite melted, 
when the water and wax should be strained through 
a fine canvas bag into a tub of cold. water. The 
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bag, being filled, should be laid upon a piece of 
smooth board long enough to reach to the bottom of 
the tub of cold water, and forming an inclined 
plane. The top of the bag should then be brought 
over the end of the board, so as to hold it firmly 
and prevent its slipping into the water. The bag 
and its contents should then be pressed with a 
roller, when the hot wax will ooze through and run 
down the board into the water, and rest in flakes 
upon its surface. It can then be collected from the 
water and board and put into a clean saucepan, 
with a little water to keep it from burning, placed 
over a low fire, melted slowly, and the dross skimmed 
off as it rises. The wax should then be poured into 
shallow moulds and allowed to cool slowly, The 
more slowly wax cools the more solid it becomes. It 
can be bleached by remelting several times, running 
it into thin cakes, and exposing it to the influence 
of the sun and air when cool. 





POULTRY. 

Yolks of eggs pale in colour (Af. Decd).— 
It is not easy to say exactly why the yolks of 
your eggs are so very pale, as there may be 
two or three causes to account for it, When 
fowls are upon soil very poor in minerals, 
they frequently lay pale-yolked eggs. Prob 
ably, however, it is due to the feeding, and 
if you supply your hens generously with deep 
coloured Cabbage-leaves or Mangels, you will 
find the yolks will come much darker.— 
HK. T. B. 

White Wyandottes.—I wish to know if white 
Wyandottes are a good breed of fowls to keep for 
all-round purposes, and particularly for winter eggs? 
What kind of food is best for them on Grass run, 
wired in (seven hens and a cock)? What sized run 
advisable? Chickens reared in same run, so that 
sometimes all ages in same run, as many as twenty 
or thirty. They are reduced in winter.—ROSEMARY 
GARDENER. 

[White Wyandottes are excellent fowls to 
keep for all-round purposes, particularly win- 
ter eggs, only being equalled by the buff 
Orpington. A good ration for morning use 
during the summer is two parts of middlings 
and one of barley-meal, together with any 
household scraps there may be. During cold 
weather two parts of barley-meal and one of 
middlings is suitable. For afternoon feeding, 
Wheat, Oats, and Barley are the best grains. 
It is impossible to give dimensions of run, 
since it varies according to breed, soil, and 
time of year. You should carefully watch the 
Grass, and if it becomes bare you must reduce 
the number of birds at once.—E. T. B.] 





The Royal Botanic Society.—As I have for 
many years taken an interest in this society, 
I would like to say a word on the suggestions 
that have been made with regard to the 
future of the Botanic Gardens. These sug- 
gestions are : (1) That the gardens should be 
thrown into Regent’s Park, and (2) that the 
gardens of the Zoological Society should be 
eenlarged, with a view to uniting the two 
societies. There are many objections to the 
second proposal. The objects of the societies 
are wholly different. The new buildings that 
would have to be erected would cost thousands 
of pounds. The adoption of the first pro- 
posal would, in my view, be most unfortunate. 
London cannot afford to lose the one ideal 
place still available for flower and horticul- 
tural exhibitions and for outdoor receptions 
by public bodies and societies. Regent’s 
Park is already one of the largest and most 
attractive in London, covering, with Primrose 
Hill, some 470 acres, and, except in the prin- 
cipal avenues, the frequenters over acres are 
few and far between. I favour an amalgama- 
tion with the Royal Horticultural Society— 
a well-managed, and consequently flourishing, 
body. Under enlightened control, the Botanic 
Gardens would, I am sure, soon become what 
they should be—one of the brightest and most 
useful places in London.—J. 8. RUBINSTEIN 








United Horticultural Benefit and Provi- 
dent Society.—The monthly meeting of this 
society was held at the Horticultural Hall, 
Vincent-square, Westminster, on Monday 
evening, September 13th. Mr. Charles H. 
Curtis presided. Six new members were 
elected. The death certificate of the late Mr. 
J. H. Wilson was produced, and the amount 
standing to his credit in the society’s books 
(£65 17s. 3d.) was passed for payment to his 
nominee, Mrs. Wilson. The amount paid for 
sickness since the last meeting was £47 6s. 
The annual dinner will be held at the Waldorf 
Hotel in October, particulars of which wil] 





shortly be given, 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 





Outdoor garden.—The most prominent 
features in the best gardens now are hardy 
plants, mostly arranged in groups. It is 
true, of course, bright exotics are still used 
to a limited extent, but no good garden is 
overloaded with them. There never’ was a 
time when the demand for flowers suitable 
for cutting for the rooms was so large as it is 
now, and what are termed bedding plants are 
not of much use, and there is scarcely any 
demand for such things for the purpose. 
Roses and Carnations are the best flowers for 
cutting at all seasons when they can be had, 
and this is the best season to prepare new 
beds for their reception. Depth of good soil 
is absolutely necessary for both Roses and 
Carnations if the best results are desired, 
and a reasonable amount of manure should 
be blended with the soil for Roses. The 
manure may be worked into compost for 
Carnations, to include a little charred garden 
refuse, soot, and bone-meal, for if the ground 
is too rich, the growth is soft, and, though 
the plants may grow freely, they will not 
flower so well as when the land is dressed 
with something that will harden the growth— 
at least, such has been my experience, both 
in beds and pots. The middle of October is 
a good time to plant Carnations, and the 
middle of November for Roses. If Roses are 
lifted when full of growth, some of the 
soft young shoots should be shortened back, 
as shrivelled growth must have an exhausting 
effect upon the roots, especially at a time 
when the supply has been cut off. 

Fruit garden.—Fruit-gathering will require 
attention now—at least, the early varieties 
of Apples, Pears, and Plums are ripening, 
and should be gathered before they fall. 
Now the Plums are ripening, the crop is 
better than was anticipated. Golden Drop 
is one of the best dessert Plums, and the 
fruits laid out thinly keep well in a cool room. 
More inquiry is being made about Mulberry- 
trees. A strong standard tree can be pur- 
chased for half a-guines,, and, if planted in 
an open position, sheltered from strong 
winds, satisfactory progress will be made, but 
young trees will not bear much fruit. When 
the trees begin to bear, Grass-seeds should 
be sown, or turf laid down, to keep the fruits 
clean if they fall. The Mulberry can be 
propagated from cuttings, and rather large 
branches will strike if planted firmly, and the 
surface is mulched to keep in the moisture. 
Young fruit-trees which are making too much 
wood should be lifted and replanted as soon 
as the leaves change colour, the roots to hg 
shortened a little and laid out at regular 
distances apart, and the soil made firm. The 
roots are a long time establishing them- 
selves in loose soil, but apply pressure 
enough to firm the soil and the roots soon 
attach themselves to it and commence work. 


Vegetable garden.—Tomatoes outside will 
be late except against south walls and fences. 
Stop all growths, and thin out or shorten 
back foliage. There will probably be some 
disease if damp, cold weather continues, and 
then the fruit will be useless. Even under 
glass the Tomatoes are slow in ripening, but 
the price is rather higher than last year. 
The Potatoes are much diseased in some dis- 
tricts, and all crops which have ceased to 
grow should be lifted, or there will be super- 
tubering. With the longer nights, Celery 
and Leeks are growing fast, and the full- 
grown rows should be earthed up when dry, 
but keep the soil out of the hearts of the 
ylants. Mushroom-beds should be made up 
indoors now as fast as the manure accumu- 
lates. The manure should be fermented and 
prepared under cover, and if the manure 1S 
fresh, a proportion of loam to the extent of 
one-fifth may be blended with it to save time 
in its preparation by absorbing the ammonia, 
and keeping the temperature steady. It is not 
necessary to shake out all the short litter. 
The long litter may be reserved for covering 
the beds, as the temperature can be regu- 
lated by the depth of covering. All spare 
south borders should be planted with Lettuces 
and Endives, to be moved when half grown 
to spare frames. Hardy kinds of Lettuces 
may be sown for planting under glass, or to 
stand in seed-beds for spring planting outside. 











Exhausted Peas and Beans may be cleared, 
and the ground trenched for the next crop. 
Plant Cabbages for spring after Onions, and 
sow late Spinach and Turnips after early 
Potatoes. Pot up Tarragon and Chervil. 


Conservatory. — Chrysanthemums, when 
the buds show colour, should be placed under 
cover, but for a time, at any rate, the ventila- 
tion, both night and day, should be free. We 
have not had so much trouble with earwigs 
this season, but we always make a practice of 
looking round every evening after dark with 
a light when the insects are feeding, and pick 
them off. One has to be quick to capture 
them, as they soon fall when disturbed, but 
their numbers can be kept down in this way. 
I have never had too much glass at this 
season, but there are usually old plants which 
may be got rid of when room is scarce. Any- 
thing is better than overcrowding. We shall 
want all the light we can get shortly, so the 
climbers will be gradually reduced. Such 
valuable plants as Lapagerias will have all 
the space they require for extension, and for 
the time being Abutilons, Habrothamnus, 
and other things in flower will be left to 
brighten up the upper part of the house. 
Veronicas are useful now if well done. They 
can be grown outside till they come into 
flower, and there are Tea and other Roses. 
Young plants grafted early in spring will be 
in flower in 6-inch pots. All plants such as 
Salvia splendens, Eupatoriums, Arum Lilies, 
Solanums, etc., that were planted out to 
make growth in summer should now be potted 
up carefully and placed in the shade for a 
few days, till the roots become active. Very 
little check will be given if the spade was 
passed round the plants to cut the roots a 
week or so ago, keeping in mind the size of 
pot intended to be used. If lifted with good 
balls and carefully potted, the plants, with a 
few days of careful management, will not 
show the effects of removal. Use the syringe 
when necessary to keep the foliage fresh. 
We find it desirable to grow part of the 
stock of Arum Lilies in pots for early bloom- 
ing. No more buds should be taken from 
winter-flowering Zonal Pelargoniums, and 
they should soon be placed under cover to 
shelter them from autumn rains, and, of 
watch kept for maggots, which should be 
inside now, freely ventiiated, and a close 
watch kept for maggots, and they should be 
dug out with the blade of a small penknife or 
some other instrument immediately there is 
anything wrong with the growth. No fires 
will be wanted at present. 


Stove.—Steady fires will be necessary now, 
and the atmospheric moisture must be in pro- 
portion to the fire-heat used. This moisture 
can be supplied by damping floors and stages. 
If the syringe is employed, only use pure rain- 
water, of the same temperature as the house. 
It is an advantage to nave a water-tank in 
every warm-house. No stove-plants should 
remain in cool-houses now. Winter-flower- 
ing plants, such as Begonias, Poinsettias, 
Euphorbias, etc., should be in their flowering- 
pots now, but anything at all pot-bound 
should have a small shift now. If large 
specimens are wanted for any purpose, they 
can easily be made up by placing three plants 
in one good-sized pot. Dendrobiums and 
other winter-flewering Orchids, which have 
been placed in cooler houses to ripen growth, 
may be brought back and placed in light posi- 
tions. All shadings may be removed now. 
Night temperature, 60 degs. to 65 degs. Do 
the watering in the morning. 


Bulbs for forcing.—Hyacinths, French 
Roman, are scarce this year and rather dear. 
We find the Dutch Roman and the small 
Italian Hyacinths useful for forcing. They are 
not so early as the French, but they have 
longer spikes, and are, in consequence, more 
useful for cutting. I do not think there is 
the demand for Hyacinths generally as there 
was years ago, as the flowers are not of much 
use for cutting. There is a big demand now 
for Spanish Irises, and, though they will not 
force in the usual way, they can be forwarded 
a little under glass as soon as the buds are 
formed. If grown in boxes outside, sheltered, 
if necessary, with mats on cold nights, till 
the buds have formed, and then moved in- 
doors to expand the flowers, a week or ten 
days may be gained in this way, and that is 








important when the flowers are wanted. Nar- 
cissi and Tulips are good forcing things if 
the right kinds are selected, and blue Scillas, 
yellow Crocuses, and single white Snow- 
drops are charming for massing in a cool 
house or to fill vases in the rooms. Of 
course, these things will not force, but may 
be brought on quietly in a cool greenhouse or 
pit. 

Winter-flowering Heaths.—These are very 
charming cool-house plants, and if the water- 
ing is in careful hands and the house well 
ventilated, they are not difficult to keep in 
health. They are usually sold cheap by auction 
at what are called the trade sales about the 
middle of this month. The bulk are 
hyemalis, gracilis, and Wilmoreana, belong- 
ing to what are termed the soft-wooded 
varieties. 

EK. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


September 26th.—This has been a _ busy 
time, moving plants in pots to their winter 
quarters. Geranium and other cuttings will 
remain for the present in cold-frames, freely 
ventilated night and day, and night ventila- 
tion is given to all cool plant-houses for the 
present, except when frosty. All the 
Chrysanthemums showing colour have . been 
placed under cover. Selection of buds of 
incurved kinds is going on. 

September 27th.—Finished sowing lawn 
Grass-seeds for the autumn. In our expe- 
rience, the Grass-seeds make a better and 
cheaper lawn than turf. A lawn sown in 
April has been fit to play on for some time, 
but the season has been favourable for the 
seeded lawn. We always give the weed- 
seeds time to germinate before the Grass- 
seeds are sown. In this way there is a clean 
lawn. We are gathering outside Tomatoes 
as soon as they begin to change colour, and 
placing them indoors. 

September 28th.—Positions for Roses and 
other hardy plants are being trenched and 
manured, to give time to settle before plant- 
ing. I believe in planting Roses in colours, 
selecting the sites where such colours will be 
suitable, and harmonise with the surround- 
ings. Thus, crimson, white, pink, and yel- 
low shades will be grouped together, but 
success in a large measure depends upon the 
preparation of the ground and the selection 
of the varieties, this being in the hands of 
the cultivator. 

September 29th.—The early fruits are being 
gathered as they become ripe enough. It is 
possible to extend the season of choice Pears 
by gathering some at intervals, beginning on 
the south side of the trees. All Potatoes 
ripe enough have been lifted. There is some 
disease among the tubers, but as we only 
grow early kinds, our loss will not be great. 
When the tubers are dried, they will be 
pitted and covered with straw and earth. 

September 30th.—The late rains have given 
an impetus to the weeds, and, where pos- 
sible, weedy land has been forked or dug 
over, as being the most efficient and cheapest 
way of turning them to some profit in the 
shape of manure. Several Box edgings that 
had become gappy in places have been taken 
up and_ replanted. Tomatoes are being 
cleared from cool-houses, as Wwe want the 
room. Any fruits on the plants will be 
placed in boxes to ripen. They do well in 
this way. 

October 1st.—The season has come now 
when the conservatory must be made as 
bright as possible, as there are fewer flowers 
outside. Winter-flowering Heaths in a group 
at the cool end of the house are attractive, 
and variety is wanted. Ripe Grapes are 
looked over often, and, when only a few 
bunches are left in a house, they are cut, 
pottled, and taken to the Grape-room. 
Moderate fires are being started now where 
necessary. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
SEPTEMBER 147TH, 1909. 


THE meeting held on the above date was of 
exceptional interest, the most prominent 
phases of gardening indoors and outdoors 
being well represented. Visitors, too, during 
the afternoon, were very numerous. Dahlias 
naturally were in strong force, and hardy 
flowers were both numerous and good. A fine 
collection of Bamboos was among the best 
exhibits of these things that has yet appeared, 
while fruit-trees in pots and fruit collections 
generally demonstrated the cultural excel- 
lence that has been attained in this direction. 

The northern side of the hall was occupied 
by a collection of some forty species and 
varieties of Bamboos from Mr. L. R. Russell, 
Richmond, the plants being exceptionally 
well-grown and staged. Needless to say, in so 
large a gathering, the very finest varieties 
were to be seen. The examples generally, 
too, were of large size. In the central por- 
tion a pool with Water Lilies had been ar- 
ranged, and the group bordered by the smaller 
variegated Bamboos, and touched here and 
there with colour from the variegated Arundo 
Donax, was distinctly good and graceful in 
every way. Messrs. Carter, Page, and Co., 
London Wall, brought the Dahlia in very 
big numbers, all sections being represented 
in the double-sized table set up by this firm. 
The mode of displaying the flowers, too, left 
nothing to be desired. The large central 
group, facing two ways, and surrounded by 
large colonies either of Cactus, Single, Pom- 
pon, or Pony varieties, made one of the 
most notable exhibits of the occasion. Very 
important, too, and full of interest, was the 
shrub group from Messrs. Paul and Son, 
Cheshunt. Species of Rhus, Viburnum of 
sorts, handsome Poplars and Limes, the 
noble-leaved Paulownia imperialis, Buddleias, 
and many other such things were included 
in @ group that teemed with interesting or 
useful examples, the brilliance of the stems 
and spines of Rosa sericea pyracantha being 
remarked. An excellent exhibit of Gladioli 
came from Messrs. J. Burrell and Co., Cam- 
bridge, and was of special service, by reason 
of the fact that all the varieties staged were 
seedlings, thus demonstrating the excellence 
of their strain, and showing that those who 
care to indulge in the planting of these with 
a free hand may do so with advantage. 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, had 
a delightful exhibit of Ferns and _ hybrid 
Veronicas, the former entirely composed of 
the rarely-seen gold and silver Ferns, or 
Gymnogrammas. In a large and well-dis- 
played arrangement of these graceful plants, 
the following were particularly good, and 
seen in good-sized examples : G. chrysophylla 
Regine, G. c. grandiceps superba, G. ec. 
Alstoniz, and G. c. Parsoni, as representing 
the golden forms, while G, Peruviana argyro- 
phylla (a most graceful species), G. Wetten- 
halliana, G. Mayi, and G. argentea cristata 
well represented the best of the silver kinds. 
Amid much colour in the hall, these were 
decidedly restful and pleasing. Mr. S. Mor- 
timer, Farnham, Surrey, had some twelve 
dozen of the show and fancy Dahlias, which, 
as compared with the Cactus and other types 
of the flower, are but rarely seen to-day, and 
still less rarely in such numbers and excel- 
lence. Among the finest of the show varie- 
ties we take Tom Jones, everywhere good; 
Red Cap, intense crimson-scarlet; Blush 
Gem, David Johnson, Florence Tranter, and 
Gloria ; while Zebra is one of the finest of the 
new fancy varieties. Mr. J. F. West, Brent- 
wood, also displayed Dahlias, chiefly, how- 
ever, of the Cactus and Pompon sections, the 
latter being very freely shown, while the 
former were in every way excellent. A rather 
unusual exhibit of three specimen pans of 
the Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea) 
eame from Mrs. Matthews, Anerley, and 
showed both excellent culture and _ free 
flowering. The examples were about 21 feet 
through, and the score or more of flowering 
scapes that each carried, in conjunction with 
the numerously expanded flowers, gave a 
touch of brilliancy rarely seen in any good 
flowering plant at this season. Mr. M. 
Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, had a fine 
display of hardy flowering plants, among 
Which Pyrethrums, Larkspurs, Crinums, 
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Heleniums of sorts, Alstroemerias, Mont- 
bretias, and others were well displayed. The 
freshness of the flowers was quite noteworthy. 
Dahlias—Peony-flowered, Cactus, decorative, 
and others—were well shown by Messrs. Can- 
nell and Sons, Swanley, whose mode of 
staging left nothing to be desired. South 
Pole, a pure white of the Psony-flowered 
group, is the best we have seen in this showy 
section of the flower. From Messrs. J. Cheal 
and Sons, Crawley, came a bright lot of 
Cactus, Single, Pompon, and other Dahlias, 
the whole being arranged with skill. The 
Misses Hopkins, Shepperton, brought a small 
exhibit of alpine a hardy plants, with a 
rockwork arrangement. Messrs. T. 8. Ware 
and Co., Limited, Feltham, displayed Dahlias 
in many excellent varieties. Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, Covent Garden, brought a showy 
group of Kniphofias, Sunflowers, Japanese 
Anemones, together with flowering examples 
of Sternbergias and other things. A collec- 
tion of Eucalypti raised from seeds sown in 





and afforded considerable interest. From 
Highgate Messrs. Cutbush and Sons brought 
a large gathering of Phloxes, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Kniphofias, and other things, ar- 
ranging the whole on the floor near the 
entrance. Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, had a 
large group of Larkspurs and Pentstemons in 
many varieties, and he also exhibited in bas- 
kets large groups in flower of the Belladonna 
Lilies, which were much admired. Mr. 
Frank Brazier, Caterham, had a capital 
group of Phloxes and _ early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums. Messrs. Wm. Wells and 
Co., Limited, Merstham, brought early 
Chrysanthemums, Pentstemons, and other 
hardy flowers, while Messrs, Peed and Son, 
West Norwood, exhibited a miscellaneous 
group of plants on rockwork. 

Orchids were shown by Sir Trevor Law- 
rence, Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
Sander and Sons, St. Albans, Mr. E. V. Low, 


Messrs. J. and A. A. McBean, Cooksbridge, 
each of whom had many interesting things. 
Messrs. Wm. Bull and Sons also displayed 
a small group of Orchids in variety. 

Before the Fruit and Vegetable Committee 
there were many excellent exhibits, the 
premier group being that of pot-grown fruit- 
trees from Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., 
Maidstone, Apples, such as Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Gascoigne’s Scarlet, Peasgood’s Non- 
such, Charles Ross, and Allington Pippin, 
were particularly fine, the marvellous colour 
of Gascoigne’s Scarlet making quite a display 
alone. Peaches, too, were splendidly shown, 
both as fan-trained and bush-formed trees. 
Sea Eagle, Princess of Wales, Thos. Rivers, 
Duchess of York being conspicuous. Plums, 
such as President, Coe’s Golden Drop, Jeffer- 
son, Golden Transparent, and Late Orange, 
were very fine, and displayed the highest 
possible culture. The exhibit, which occupied 
the whole of the west end of the hall; and 
attracted a good deal of attention, was 
deservedly awarded a gold medal. The col- 
lection of gathered fruits from Lady 
Wantage, Lockinge Park (gardener, Mr. 
Fyfe), also displayed high cultural skill, with 
good taste in arrangement. The Figs, 
Peaches, Nectarines, Grapes of several kinds, 
also Apples, Pears, and Plums were of ex- 
ceptional merit, and attracted a great deal 
of attention. Grapes, too, came from several 
sources, notably Mr. Waldorf Astor, Clive- 
den, near Maidenhead, and Mr. H. B. 
Brandt, Capenor, Surrey (gardener, Mr. T. 
Heron), whose Prince of Wales was, among 
others, a particularly good sample, the 
bunches being large and_ well-finished. 
Grapes were also excellently shown by Lord 
Llangattock, The Hendre, Monmouth (gar- 
dener, Mr. T. Coomber), the: collection in- 
cluding Lady Downe’s, Alicante, Gros Maroc, 
Muscat of Alexandria, and others. Some ex- 
cellent Melons were also included in the 
exhibit. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., En- 
field, had asmall group of well-fruited Apple- 
trees in pots. Messrs, Laxton, Bedford, 
received an award of merit for a new per- 
petual-fruiting Strawberry, Laxton’s Per- 
petual, which promises to carry the fruiting 
of these to a late date. Mr. G. W. Miller, 
Clarkson Vineries, Wisbech, had a fine dis- 
play of Miller’s Red Victoria Apple, which for 
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colour surpasses anything we have seen. 
Messrs. W. Seabrook and Sons, Chelmsford, 
had a large exhibit of excellent Apples, and 
Mr. M. Drummond displayed a variety of 
Plums, 

An excellent exhibit of vegetables came 
from the gardens of Mr. C. J. Raphael, 
Porter’s Park, Shenley, Herts (gardener, Mr. 
A. Grubb). There were between seventy and 
eighty varieties, which, including salads and 
all that is good in the vegetable line, made 
quite a feature; the whole were well staged. 
From the Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, 
came forty or more varieties of Potatoes, 
from among which we select Duke of York, 
Radium, King Edward VII. (a fine-coloured 
Kidney), Dobbie’s Favourite, Herd Laddie, 
Midlothian Early (one of the very best early 
Potatoes grown), and Milecross Early, which 
forms a succession to the last-named, and 
which is also of sterling merit. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals for groups will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of GaRvENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, H.C, Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. TZ'he name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon: 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately followiny 
the iecetpt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etce.—Fair examples 
of each subject—not more than four in any one week 
—i.é., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Pinching Wallflowers (Gillean).—It is now too 
late to stop the Wallflowers, seeing you wish for 
bloom in spring, The stopping should have .been 
done in July. 


Border Carnations (Six Years’ Reader).—Write 
to Mr, Charles Blick, Warren Nurseries, Hayes, Kent, 
or to Mr. J. Douglas, Great Bookham, Surrey, and 
ask them to mark you their lists with the required 
number. You do not say whether selfs or fancies 
are required. 


Montbretia (Posse).—The foliage has been at- 
tacked by a disease common to these plants, ‘and 
which is somewhat prevalent this season, If you lift 
the roots at the end of October, dry them in a shed, 
and replant the strongest bulbs or corms in fresh 
soil in April next, a better result might ensue. 


Daffodils *(Priscilla).—We should omit from the 
second list moschatus, Leedsi (type), and John Bain, 
and in their places select Mme. de Graaff, Duchess 
of Westminster, and poeticus Cassandra. If the 
poeticus- named in the first list is poeticus recuryvus 
—that is, the late May-flowering sort—you should 
certainly add p. ornatus, which is cheap and quite 
indispensable in any garden. 


Sowing .Grass-seeds (Ravenshoe).—If you have 
completed the weeding so far as this is now possible, 
you might: sow the Grass-seeds at once broadcast 
where you want them or in the thinnest places. . If 
the turf has been much rolled during the year, you 
had better rake out the soil in the worst places to 
give the seeds a better chance. When sown, cover 
the seeds with finely-sifted soil, and leave them to 
vegetate. No rolling will be necessary, but if birds 
are likely to be troublesome stretch a few lines of 
thread on sticks across the lawn, and they will 
usually go elsewhere. 


Incarvillea Delavayi (Miss Mercer).—This plant 
is best raised periodically from seeds, and appears 
to resent division, especially in a rough-and-ready 
form, when it has become old. Moreover, the brittle 
nature of the roots causes so much mutilation and 
loss that the plants, returned to a cold soil, often 
perish. The plant may be divided any time during 
its period of dormancy, but as it starts into growth 
late in spring the operation would be best performed 
in the end of March. When divided in autumn the 
divisions should be placed in light soil in a frame for 
the winter season. 


Unhealthy Asparagus Fern (Dublin).—With- 
out a word as to the condition under which the plant 
of Asparagus is grown, it is, of course, quite im- 
possible for anyone to determine the cause of its ill- 
health. There is, no doubt, that the loss of the 
leaves is caused by an error of culture, but what 
that is can only be determined by an inspection of 
the plant and its surroundings. Has it been allowed 
to get very dry at the roots? Exposure to sun after 
being grown in the shade will often cause the leaves 
to go off in the manner of the specimen sent, bub 
this cannot apply in your case, as you say there has 
been no change in treatment. 


Begonias (LZ. C.).—The excess of foliage may be 
due to very rich soils or to the variety itself being 
of a gross nature. It may also be due to too much 
water and too loose potting, the dropping of the 
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flower-buds bejng chiefly caused by the last-named 
conditions. The removal of the leaves will not 
asesist matters, and generally we should attribute 
the failure to a poor and useless variety, and throw 
it away. A good variety often takes up less room 
than a big, weedy one, and the matter but resolves 
itself into a question of pence rather than expense. 


Tropeolum tuberosum (F. C. B.).—If the 
plant has made plenty of growth and there are no 
flower-buds at present showing, it is hardly likely 
that any flowers will be produced this year. The 
flowering season of the species is August and Sep- 
tember, but the season has not been helpful to such 
warmth-loving subjects as the Tropeolum men- 
tioned. You had better lift the tubers when frost 
has taken the stems, or protect them where they 
are with mounds of earth or fibre. 

Clematis (F. C. B.).—Some of the largest-flowered 
varieties are included in the C. lanuginosa section: 
Alba magna, white; Beauty of Worcester, fine blue; 
Otta Froebel, grey-white, very large; Gloire de St. 
Julien, white, very large, being among the best. 
Nellie Moser and Marcel Moser are. striking by 
reason of the central red bar to each. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, Mrs. G. Jackman, Miss Bateman, and 
Lord Londesborough are among the finest of the C. 
patens type, and are distinct and good. 

Fuchsias and Hydrangeas (L. J. B.).—The 
Hydrangeas should only require shortening back just 
below the flower-truss, to where good, prominent 
buds are seen. This and the thinning out of smal] 
wood or stems should suffice. If you require big 
trusses, prune and thin more severely. The Fuchsias 
may be cut down or permitted to grow from year to 
year, and possibly a little experimental work on your 
part will guide your future actions best. In inland 
gardens they are best cut down to the ground each 
year, and frequently the frost does this instead. 


Hydrangea (Hermes).—If you wish to force the 
plant it should be placed in the open at once to 
mature and cast its leaves. Later on, about the end 
of November, you had better return it to the green- 
house to proceed steadily. For early forcing it 
would be best not to disturb the plant at the root, 
but when growth begins to feed the plant with 
liquid-manure. March is an early date to expect the 
plant to flower, and a high temperature will be re- 
quired—too high, indeed, to be beneficial to the sub- 
ject. In a temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs. it 
would flower better in April. 


Pruning Clematis Jackmani and others 
(F. C. B.).—The pruning of Clematis Jackmani may 
be done in late autumn or very early spring, prefer- 
ably the latter, or, say, not later than February or 
mid-March, and the plants, flowerjng successionally 
on the young wood, make excellent progress in one 
season. If the plants have rot been hard pruned 
for years, we should prefer autumn pruning to enable 
the plants to form good eyes as early 2s possible. 
Old plants may be cut-down to within a foot of the 
soil, and younger plants having prominent buds ap- 
parent should be cut back to wth'n a little of where 
they started. C. lanuginosa should be pruned a 
little Jess- hard. 


Lily of the Valley (Miss Mercer).—We know of 
none better than the so-called Berlin variety, which 
is equivalent to the Convallaria majalis var. lati- 
folia of British garde:s. There is a bold variety of 
this known as ‘‘ Victoria’’ Lily of the Valley, and it 
is also somewhat late in flowering. We are so ac- 
ecustomed to see Lily of the Valley carpeting the 
soi] in almost flowerless masses that we almost hesi- 
tate to tell you that the finest we have ever seen 
was planted in rows 15 inches asunder and about 
8 inches from plant to plant; and this, in rich and 
moist ground with thin Apple-tree shade overhead, 
was something to remember. It was planted in 
autumn as single crowns, than which we consider 
there is no better time or way. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


Cutting back the Arbutus (7. B.).—The best 
time of the year to cut back the Arbutus and also 
the Arbor-vitze is in the spring, as they have then 
a long growing season before them. 


Quick-growing creeper for trellis (Fairlie).— 
We know of nothing ta equal the Virginian Creeper 
(Ampelopsis hederacea) or Polygonum baldschuani- 
cum; the former is the more rapid, but the latter is 
a good flowering plant also. 


Pruning trees (Frank Leo).—Excellent, and it 
shows how a “‘handy’’ man may get over diflicul- 
ties. But while you appear to have evolved a work- 
able method from your own design, the plan is not 
new, and a somewhat similar article is sold for the 
purpose of pruning trecs out of reach of the hand. 


Tree Lupine (Neptune).—Sow the seeds in the 
open ground at once in any partially shaded spot 
where the soil is fairly good and well drained. The 
seeds may not vegetate before March, or even later, 
but the seedlings will be earlier and much stronger 
than would be the case if the seeds were kept till 
spring before sowing them. 


Wistaria multijuga (Ravenshoe).—If your goil 
is badly drained, take out a hole 8 feet wide and 
deep, and first insert a foot thickness of clinkers or 
brickbats as drainage. If your Jand is well drained 
this need not be done, filling up the spaces with 
good- fibrous loam, adding sand, also well-decayed 
manure to about one-fourth part of the whole, to- 
gether with leaf-soil and old mortar rubbish at a 
similar rate. Into this mixture a free rooting will 
quickly follow. You should obtain a well-established 


pot plant at once. 
FRUIT. 


Fruit-tree pruning (Kent).—Write to the pub- 
lisher, 17, Furnival-street, London, E.C., for ‘ Fruit 
Culture for Profit’? and ‘‘ Apple in Orchard and 
Garden.” These are free by post fer 8d each. If 
you inquire, he may possibly have a more compre- 
hensive work on the subject of pruning generally. 

Whitewashing trees (Gillian).—A wash of hot 


lime is still considered good for killing certain in- 
sect pests and keeping down Lichensand other things. 





As you do not like the colour, mix a little soot with 
it to darken the wash, well incorporating the one 
with the other. 

Pears cracking (A. B.).—The cracking of the 
Pears you send is due to the roots of the trees having 
gone down into unsuitable soil. The only remedy is 
to open a trench 2 feet wide and as deep round the 
tree, 5 feet from the stem, and cut off clean all 
roots you can find. Also grub under the ball and 
sever any that go down direct. Fill up the trench 
with fresh soil and place over all a mulch of manure. 
This should cause the formation of young roots and 
give renewed life and energy to the tree, thus help- 
ing the fruits to develop fully. This may be done 
early in October. 

Cankered Apple-tree stem (E. B.).—If the de- 
cay seen in the stem of your Apple-tree is caused by 
canker, without doubt, unless it be checked, it will 
spread all round the stem, and then the tree will 
die. Your best course is with an old knife to scrape 
or pare out the live bark and wood at the diseased 
part, then to mix clay and paraffin or spirits of 
turpentine into a paste and well paint over the ex- 
posed wound. By so doing you may check and per- 
haps destroy the canker disease or fungus. Then 
try liberally manuring the roots by means of top- 
dressings. The tree may in time recover and new 
bark grow over the wound. If the origin of the 
canker was a blow on the bark, causing decay, the 
same course should be adopted. 


Making Raspberry plantation (Cottager).—We 
should think you ought to plant at least 100 young 
canes to enable you to obtain from them sufficient 
Raspberries to supply a family of six persons, Still, 
so very much depends on what quantity they may 
require. If their demand be for fruit every day, 
then you had better plant 200 canes. The best 
variety is Superlative. You can purchase strong, 
well-rooted suckers, and plant them early in Novem- 
ber, having had the ground well trenched, cleaned, 
and manured first. Your rows should be 4 feet apart. 
If you plant in clumps put in three canes to each 
clump, and let those be 30 inches apart in the rows. 
These canes in the clumps should be put in angle- 
wise and 6 inches apart. If you prefer to make 
wire trellises across the ground 4 feet apart, then 
plant the canes on the south sides, 12 inches apart. 
The following February after planting you must cut 
the canes down to within 6 inches of the ground to 
cause good strong suckers for the following year to 
form. After that you will get plenty of fruit. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Book on gardening (J. A. Skelton).—“ Villa 
Gardening,’ by E. Hobday, price 2s. 6d. net, is an 
excellent guide. It can be obtained from 17, Furni- 
val-street, E.C. 

Guide to Kew (F. C. G., Norwich).—We believe 
there is a guide to Kew published. Write to the 
‘“‘Curator, Royal Gardens, Kew,’ and inquire price 
and where obtainable. 


Heating greenhouse (Don).—If you can 60 
modify the. enclosed nature of the stove to which 
you refer it might be made to suit your purpose 
quite well. If not, you might try the ordinary hang- 
ing oil-lamp for the purpose. A chief item of all 
oil-lamp heating arrangements is that of perfect 
cleanliness, while the best oil is much the cheapest. 


Caustic alkali solution (W. E. A. Y.).—If only 
a small quantity is required, dissolve 3 lb. of caustic 
soda in a gallon of water, then add 4 lb. of com- 
mercial potash (pearl-ash), stir well, then mix both, 
adding enough water to make 5 gallons of solution. 
Apply to the large stems with a brush and to the 
small branches in the form of a spray with a syringe 
or engine when the trees are dormant. Be very 
careful the solution does not touch the bare hands 
or the clothes. 


Prices of books (P. P.).—We quite agree with 
you, and in the case of reviews there is generally 
no difficulty in doing what you suggest, as a mem. 
of the price is usually sent with the volume. But 
publishers have a provoking habit of omitting very 
frequently to mention the price on the volume 
itself, and the consequence is that when a refer- 
ence is made to any in one’s possession it is impos- 
sible generally to do more than guess. at the price, 
and the guess is as likely to be wrong as right. 
Mr. Percival’s book is priced at 1s. This is not a 
‘‘high”’ price; true, the book is small, but a book 
should be judged, not by its size, but by what it 
contains. Estimated by this standard, the volume is 
well worth the sum charged. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





W. C. B.—Crambe cordifolia, 6 feet; Gillenia trifo- 
liata, 2 feet; Saponaria ocymoides, a dwarf creeping- 
plant, S. officinalis, 2 feet; Omphalodes longifolia 
(? O. linifolia), 1 foot; Dictamnus Fraxinella, 3 feet. 
Yes; all are quite hardy. Of course, the height of 
the above plants will vary with the district and 
treatment meted out to them.——E£. Willis.—The only 
way is to grub them up, and, failing this, you must 
persevere and keep the growths cut down as they 
appear. This in the end will destroy the Elder.—— 
Fairhill.—Any plant nurseryman could supply the 
Salvia you mention.——Sussex.—1, Any soft stone 
that will retain the moisture will answer. 2, ‘‘ Alpine 
Flowers for Gardens,’ to be had from John Murray, 
Albemarle-street, London, W. 38, Any builder in 
your district should be able to supply stones suitable 
tor forming the rockwork or, at all events, tell you 
where such can be had.——Cygne.—We should advise 
you to enlist the services of some practical grower, 
who on seeing the garden will be able to advise what 
style of tree you should procure.——John D. Cradock. 
—Impossible to say as you do not tell us what treat- 
ment your plants have in the way of temperature, 
etc. Judging from the pieces of leaves you send, the 
plants are in a very poor condition, the inroads of 
insects being very apparent.——S. C. Exton.—You 
say nothing as to the variety of climbing Rose you 
refer to. Perhaps the pruning is at fault. If you 





decide to remove it, then the best time to do so 
is in October or early November, if the weather is at 
all favourable.——S. S.—You will have to wait until 
the plants flower next year to see what effect the 
sulphate of iron you have mixed with the potting 
soil will have on the colour of the blooms.——H. Hall, 
—Judging from the bunch you send us, we should 
say that overcropping is the cause ef the Grapes 
failing to colour. There are also symptoms of shank- 
ing, which is also due to overcropping.——A. W. L. 8, 
—If the Rhododendrons do well we do not think 
there is any need to use a groundwork for them, as 
they will soon hide any bare soil that may exist. If, 
however, you prefer to cover the ground, then you 
may try one of the smaller-leaved Ivies or the Peri- 
winkle (Vinca).——L. L.—Dress the ground well with 
vaporite to kill the wireworm, and then when you 
plant the bulbs place some sand under and over 
them.——S. S.—Use 1 oz. of alum to the gallon of 
water.—— Wargrave.—Get some trees on the Paradise 
Stock, as these will be best for your small garden, 
Kindly say if you want early or late Apples and 
Pears.——M. T. R.—1, ‘‘ Roses: Their Histcry, De- 
velopment, and Cultivation,’’ by J. H. Pemberton, 
from Longmans, Green, and Co., 39, Paternoster-row, 
London, E.C. 2, Very probably due to weakness, 
The plants evidently want some assistance in the way 






















of manure.—— Winterbourne.—Plant as early in the — 


autumn as you can, if the weather is suitable. 2, 
The ‘‘ Four Oaks’’ Garden Sundries Co., Sutton Cold- 
field. 8, No need for mortar-rubble in such a soil ag 


you have.——Anon.—We should strongly advise you | 


to have the agreement drawn up by a solicitor. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—M. Benson.—1, The Bladder 
Nut (Staphylea pinnata); 2, May be a species of 
Silene, but impossible to say without flowers.—— 
Novice.—The portion of growth sent appears to us 
to be that of one of the Ayrshire Roses. If you 
spread out its growths as much as possible and do 


not prune it, excepting to shorten any laterals in | 


spring, we think it should blossom next summer.—— 
Mrs. Harvey.—Clematis Grace Darling; one ef the 
hybrids of Clematis cocejnea.——Spark.—The Bladder 
Senna (Colutea arborescens). It is hardly fair to send 
us only an empty pod, not even a leaf or a piece of 
wood.-—M. W. P.—Purple-flowered Rocket Lark- 
spur.——M. A. B.—1, Helianthus decapetalus; 2, 


Heliopsis levis; 3, Rudbeckia fulgida; 4, Helenium | 
cupreum.——Chas. Bishop.—Polygonum cuspidatum, | 
——Mrs. C. Lovett Cameron.—Erythronium gigan- | 


teum.——Cyprus.—If with yellow blossoms, the plant 


is Epimedium pinnatum; if otherwise, send when in | 


flower in spring.-—Harrow.—The Venetian Sumach 
(Rhus Cotinus).——A. F. G.—Rose had, unfortunately, 


fallen to pieces on arrival.——Culver.—1, Evidently a | 


Viburnum; must see fresh specimen; 2, Olearia 


Haasti; 3, Acer Negundo variegatum.——Black-eyed | 


Sue.—2, Veronica cupressoides. Kindly send flowering 
specimens of the others. 
spondents.——Chorlton.—We cannot undertake to 


See our rules to corre- | 


name florist flowers.——J. C. C. S.—The White Beam | 


(Pyrus Aria).——Carnation.—Specimen too dried up 


to name with any degree of certainty.——G. Durman, | 


—Asplenium sp.; should like to see older frond.—— 
C. Smith.—1, Veronica Purple Queen; 2, The Wig- 
plant (Rhus Cotinus); 3, No specimen; 4, Ceanothus 
azureus.——J. G. Hardham.—1, and 2, Statice sinuata 
hybrida forms; 3, Cupressus Lawsoni.——J. Exzcell.— 
Clerodendron fotidum.——J. Turner.—Clematis 
lanuginosa, probably var. Princess of Wales, but 
flowers too crushed to say with certainty. The 


pruning should be done in February er March, and | 


consists in removing the weak, straggling, er over- 
crowded branches.——Constance Hope.—Teucrium 
fruticans, native of South Europe. 

Names of fruit.—P. L. B.—Your Plum is 
Oullin’s Golden Gage, having all the rich flavour of 
the Gages, but adhering to the stone, which is its 
chief defect. Coe’s Golden Drop is a long, oval Plum. 


The one sent is round. The Crabs are those of Yellow 


Transcendent, very pretty, but quite lacking the 
high colour of John Downie or The Dartmouth.—— 
J. S. A.—Your Apple is Red Astrachan, although not 
a very good example, due perhaps to the coldness of 
the season. Generally this Apple needs a warm sum- 
mer to bring it to perfection; it is then coated with 
a whitish bloom or powder.——G@. F. Harry.—Plum 
Prince Englebert, so far as we can judge without 
a shoot, which it is always well to include in the 
case of stone-fruits.——J. T. Milne.—Please send 
better specimens. It is quite impossible to name 
from such as you send us.——G@. D. Lisvane.—Please 
read our rules as to naming fruit.——C. H. Britt.— 
Apples: Green, probably Ecklinville; should like to 
see when ripe. Dark red, not recognised; probably 
a local variety. It is not Blenheim Pippin. 





Lavender.—Would someone kindly tell me if 
Lavender in bags or kept with flannel-is ever sup- 
posed to bring moth? I have heard of two cases, 
and wish to know if it is usual.—J. K. 


DEATH OF MR. PETER BARR, V.M.H.—Just as we 
are going to press the sad intelligence 
comes to hand of the death, at the age 


of 85, from heart failure, of Mr. Peter Barr, | 


one of the original Victoria Medallists, 


and whose name is a household word all | 


over the world, more especially in con- 


nection with the culture of the Daffodil, | 


which he did so much to popularise. He 
had come to London from his home in 
Scotland for a few weeks’ stay, and was in 
our company, apparently hale and hearty, 


only a few hours before the untimely end — 


came. In a coming issue we hope to givé 
a fuller account of his life and work. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
eas 


ROSES. 


i 


THE PAST ROSE SEASON IN 
| SCOTLAND. 


_ To all interested in the spread of the culture 
of the Rose in Scotland, as well as to those 
} who are deyoted to it already, a good Rose 
season means much. When it is ” good the 
/number of cultivators is increased, and there 
is less fear of the aspirant in the ‘cultivation 
ef the flower becoming disappointed and 
giving up the growth of the Queen of 
Flowers in favour of some less w orthy object. 
Happily, however, although the past Rose 
season in Scotland has not been a perfect 
/one, it may be classed as a good average year 
for the flower, and, in consequence, there 
jare few entirely disappointed. Of course, 
districts have varied, but, as a whole, the 
|consensus among growers is that it has been, 
‘as already indicated, a good average year. 
There are, unfortunately, few Rose shows in 
}Scotland, the leading events of the kind 
being the one at Helensburgh, and that held 
‘at Dunfermline. The latter: is likely to 
prove the premier Rose show of Scotland, 
seeing that it enjoys a handsome subsidy 
from the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust, which, 
‘indeed, contributes no less than £260 to the 
‘funds, and gives the use of the Pittencrieff 
‘Park free. In consequence, the prizes are 
liberal, and attract, as a whole, the cream of 
ithe growers who are in a position to exhibit. 
Leading professional Rose-growers in Scot- 
Jand turned out well for the Carnegie 
championship for seventy-two cut Roses, 
single blooms, not less than thirty-six varie- 
ies- Unfortunately, the show was shorn of 
some of its interest by the absence of Messrs. 
jCocker and Sons, of Aberdeen, whose Roses 
were too late to compete. The leading 
prize did not remain in Scotland, passing 
ver the channel to the Irish growers, Messrs. 
‘Hugh Dickson, of Belfast, ~ who staged a 
Magnificent lot. The second and third prizes 
vent to England, and the fourth only was 
gained by a Scottish grower, Mr. William 
Darlane, who showed a capital lot of flowers 
0 come from a private garden, especially as 
te had been working for and had succeeded 
n winning the first prizes for sixty blooms 
ind twenty-four Teas at Helensburgh the 
’wrevious week against the renowned firm of 
Messrs. A, Dickson and Sons, Newtownards. 
t may be said that English and Irish growers 
ed in the principal classes ; ; but the blooms 
‘f Frau Karl Druschki, shown by Messrs. 
Jroll, of Dundee, which won the prize for 
ony white or yellow, were superb. This show 
‘as, however, early enough for Scottish 
rowers, whose greatest success in the open 
lass was with garden Roses, Mr. W. Fer- 
uson, Dunfermline, sending a splendid dis- 
lay of flowers. 
| Passing from. the show records, which 
snerally reyeal the outsider in front, par- 

















tially on account of the lateness of the season, 
we may say that the early part of the Rose 
season was an unfavourable one for dark 
Roses and for those which require fine 
weather, while aphis and bad weather had 
done much mischief to all early blooms. 
Aphides were unusually numerous, and mil- 
dew prevailed in some gardens, especially on 
Roses liable to this pest. Her Majesty was, 
as usual, much subject to mildew, and the 
outer petals of many good Roses showed the 
effects of the aphis. Spraying was general, 


but in places where the Roses are scattered | 


through the garden it is a troublesome task. 
Then the wet weather made such fine Roses 
as Gladys Harkness, La France, Robert 
Scott, Mildred Grant, and Dean Hole poor 
in the early part of the season, the buds rot- 
ting off without opening. In the dry August, 
however, they redeemed their reputation, 
giving some very fine blooms indeed. On the 
contrary, such Roses as Prince de Bulgarie 
did well in the wet time, as also did Lady “Ash- 
town and Admiral Dewey, the latter turning 
out better this year than I anticipated. 

It is remarkable the strides the Hybrid 
Teas are making in Scottish gardens, and the 
bulk of the new varieties planted so freely of 
late belongs to this fascinating section. The 
H.P.’s are, apparently, falling back in num- 
ber, yet there are many fine flowers difficult 
to drive out of cultivation. Thus the old 
Xavier Olibo holds its ground well, and it 
and Fisher Holmes, together with the fine- 
eoloured, but old, General Jacqueminot, are 
still strongly recommended by a Rose-grower 
who sells many thousands of Roses in the 
year. 

Teas were, as a rule, excellent in the 
greater part of Scotland, and it may be as- 
serted that they do, as a whole, better in 
Scotland than in England, specially if not 
too heavily mulched and protected. The 
most tender of the favourite sorts was Perle 
des Jardins, which almost invariably gets 
frosted, even in the south-west of Scotland. 
Still, beautiful though they-are, the Hybrid 
Teas are making way in a greater ratio than 
the Teas, although I see an increasing 
number of the newer French Teas of Nabon- 
nand’s raising being added to gardens in 
Scotland. Garden Roses of all sections are 
growing in favour, and it is time that the 
owner of a small garden who does not want 
exhibition Roses ‘Tecognised the. fact that 
these are the best flowers for him, Chinas 
are not increasing so much in favour in Scot- 
land as they are in England and Treland, and 
one met with few additions to the numbers 
of this charming and free-flowering class of 
Roses. The old and new varieties “generally 
do well, but an exception may be made in 
the case of Queen Mab, whichis not, as a 
rule, a good grower in Scotland. The 
Chinas have all, save Queen Mab,: done well, 
especially Fellenberg, if one is entitled to 
call this a China, seeing that it is considered 
a Noisette by the National Rose Society. 





Climbing Cramoisie Superiéure has given 
fine flowers, 


Rambler and other climbing Roses are 
making way rapidly, and the cool northern 
climate seems to suit these well, especially 
those of the Wichuraiana class. Crimson 
Rambler was to be met with almost every- 
where, but Dorothy Perkins appeared to be 
an even greater favourite. Tea Rambler 
was not so good as a wet-weather climber ; 
but after a year or two of growth it is a 
fairly good doer and flowers satisfactorily. 
But few know how beautiful Blush Rambler 
is, and how well it does every year in Scot- 


land. Alberic Barbier, Rene Andre, Ade- 
jlaide Mouille, Gardenia, Jersey Beauty, 
Thalia, Euphrosyne, and practically all the 
free-growing ramblers were highly satisfac- 
tory. Leuchtstern, however, made little 
growth. Other climbers are losing ground 


for pillars, but there are some, like Mme. 
Alfred Carriére, Waltham Climber, Carmine 


Pillar, and Gloire de Dijon, with Reine 
Marie Henriette, which have done well. 
Ayrshire and other old Roses of that class 


are not so much grown as they were, but 
they have done well this season. 

Old-fashioned and_ out-of-the-w ay Roses, 
such as Damasks, Cabbage Roses, old Scotch 
Roses, and others, have a cliente va of their 
own, and they and the species are sought 
after by many with large gardens. The old 
Scotch Roses are keenly coveted, and did 
well in 1909. Dwarf Polyanthas have been 
met with in larger numbers, Mme. N. 
Levavasseur having given some impetus to 
their cultivation. “This and such yarieties 
as Mignonette, Cecil Brunner, and Perle 
d’Or have done well this year. 

SuB Rosa. 





AUTUMN PRUNING. 
It is of much adv antage to the plants, as well 
as a saving of time in spring, if the Hybrid 
Perpetuals and summer-flowering Roses be 
looked over at this season of the year and 
relieved of much of their old wood. Taking 
Hybrid Perpetuals first, those who grow them 
for exhibition know how essential well- ripened 
young wood is to produce quality of blossom, 
and they do not allow any old wood to remain 
after the second year. By cutting such out as 
close to the base as possible, we encourage 
basal eyes to break out early ‘the following 
summer, and these have a good chance of 
thorough ripening. Five or six sound young 
growths on a bush plant are ample, and the 
removal of the surplus now will help in the 
maturing of those growths retained. Stan- 
dards, of course, are thinned on the same 
lines. I do not advise this practice for some 
kinds of Hybrid Teas, but such as Caroline 
Testout and similar kinds may be profitably 
thinned, All summer-blooming Roses, such 
as Moss, Damask, Hybrid Chinese, Gallica, 
alba, Briers, and species should all be over- 
hauled now, and the old wood reduced, espe- 
cially where it shows signs of deterioration. 
Ramblers that were nob summer- pruned as 
soon as their flowering ceased may still be 





dealt with. Perhaps, now that the work has 
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been deferred, it will be well to wait another| AMERICAN PILLAR (here figured) will take 
| week or two, and then the laterals will make | pride of position, for it has undoubtedly | 

some splendid cuttings, for we can take cach | taken the fancy of the Rose-loving public. It | 

cutting off with a portion of the old wood, | is-one of those Roses that will look best grown | 

or ‘‘heel,’’ as it is termed. Rosa. as tall bushes or on pillars, for it sends up 
grand, strong growths from the base, that are | 
crowned with yeritable bouquets of its huge | 
single blossoms when about 2 feet to 3 feet | 
-high. The colour is such a delightful rich 
pink, and the large white eye and array of | 
golden stamens give the flower a very impos- | 
ing appearance. 

SHEILA WILSON, shown -by Dr. Campbell 
Hall at the National Rose Show, received a 
ecard of commendation. This seemed to me 
like a glorified Carmine Pillar, and, as such, | 
will be distinctly valuable, for who is there 
/who is not deeply impressed with the beauties 
of this latter Rose as each June-time appears. 


FLOWER OF FatrrIELp, if it justifies its | 





SOME BEAUTIFUL NEW CLIMBING 
AND RAMBLER ROSES. 


On looking round many gardens recently I 
found Dorothy Perkins much in evidence, 
and, beautiful as it is, there is a desire for 
other colours. The advance in what may be | 
termed the Dorothy Perkins race is not at 
all rapid, We have some sports of this Rose 
and of its counterpart, Lady Gay, but there 
are no yellows or rich crimsons. It is fortu- 
nate that the single-flowered brilliant Roses, 
Hiawatha and Delight, blossom about the 
same time as Dorothy Perkins; thus, with 
the blush and white sports of the latter, we 








Rose American Pillar, 


can make our arches and pergolas very beau- | character of being a perpetual-flowering Crim- 
tiful in August by a wise intermixing of the | son Rambler, will be very welcome. 


: sorts named. Perhaps, for sake of con- | . . “ 
: : Fee : | Draspoto is a single and _ semi-double 
venience, we might, an this review of novel- | # ; 


ties, group them approximately to colour, and variety, of a blackish-purple colour, tinted 
Ss, “ J c , ~ € en ny as 1 é if 
in so doing first take the yellow varieties. All velvet’ and fiery red, contrasting beautifully 


OH Cre MOOR Tee EO. Gr einer ol with the white centre and yellow stamens. 
fo eer Pe ae replace This is another instance where the pollen 


/parent imparts colour, for it is a cross be- 
tween R. Wichuraiana and the blackish-crim- 
(son H.P., Xavier Olibo. 

CLIMBING LIBERTY is a very distinct gain 
to our crimson climbing Roses suitable for 
pillars and walls, and especially for tall walls 
of greenhouses. It is a Rose as distinctly 
valuable among the crimsons as Climbing 
Mrs. W. J. Grant is among the rose-pinks. 


Lyon RAMBLER is a multiflora novelty of 


SHOWER OF GOLD.—It is certainly the best 
yellow up to date, and its fortunate raisers, 
Messrs. Paul-and Son, Cheshunt, will confer 
a favour upon Rose lovers if they distribute 
it quickly. Unfortunately, it- blossoms. in 
mid-June, when there are several yellowish 
‘Roses. 

GOLDFINCH, too, is 
Electra or Aglaia. | 

ButtTERCcuP has lovely buds, but they open | ; I 
out nearly white, which detracts considerably | very strong growth, with splendid dark-green 
from their beauty. To crimson and rose- | foliage, which contrasts so well with the large 
coloured Ramblers and climbers there are | bunches of semi-double vivid pink-coloured 
several good additions, Perhaps blossoms. The blossoms are very lasting, 


ree 


good—much better than | 





and, no doubt, we have here a very excellent 
addition. 

EXcELSA is a Wichuraiana variety, re- 
sembling in colour the multiflora Rose Rubin, 


|only that the blossoms are larger and more 


beautiful in form. 


ARDS RAMBLER is a splendid companion to 
Ards Rover. It is a velvety orange-crimson, 


shading to carmine, and is distinctly promising 


for pillar work. Rambler is rather mislead- 
ing, for this term should only be applied to 
Roses of the very fast-growing type. 
BORDEAUX is a distinct multiflora Rose, 
with very large clusters of a claret-red colour, 
It makes variety in this very useful class, 
and is welcome, if only to tone down the 


rather garish Crimson Rambler, of which ore 
tires if seen in too great a profusion. 


ARIEL is a charming addition to the s*ngle- 
flowered Roses with beautiful glossy foliage. 








From a photograph in Messrs. Cannell’s nursery at Swanley. 


It is a cross, having Tea Rambler as one of} 
| its parents, which is very evident from the} 
‘foliage. The flower somewhat ‘ resembles} 
| Joseph Billiard, but is, I think, sufficiently) 
distinct, although this can only be determined) 

when brought close together. We have among} 


WHITE RAMBLERS 


| Waite Dorotny, a beautiful sport from) 
'the well-known Dorothy Perkins. It BJ 
| strange how sportive this Rose has  beemj 
lately, not only in giving white sports 1 
many gardens, but also blush-pink, all, app® 
‘rently, too near Lady Godiva. White Dorothy] 
‘has come very opportune, and it~ will be 
largely planted. 
Mrs. DewHuRST and LADY WHITE are) 
/apparently, identical white sports of Lad)| 
'Gay. Whether they will surpass Whilé 
‘Dorothy has to be proved. Certainly thé 
flowers of Lady Gay are individually superiq)) 
to those of Dorothy Perkins, | 
} 
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Mitky Way comes to us from the most | 
successful raiser of Rambler Roses, Mr. H. | 
Walsh, Wood's Hole, America. It is really a 
giant Wichuraiana, the single, occasionally | 
semi-double. pure white flowers are 
2 inches to 3 inches across. If its season of 


flowering coincides with that of Hiawatha, it | 


will make a lovely contrast to this variety. 
Farry isa perpetual-flowering white Ram- 

bler, somewhat resembling the type of Wichu- 

raiana, but, instead of being so procumbent 


COQUINA will be in demand mainly as a 
companion to Hiawatha. Its delightful 
single pinkish blossoms, produced in fine 


trails, will be most welcome, both for outdoors 


each from | and also for pot culture. 


BAGATELLE is a good novelty. The colour 
is white, washed with delicate pink, quite 
a novel shade in Ramblers, and the flowers 
are borne on long stems in large bunches. 


CLIMBING LADY ASHTOWN will be a splen- 
did gain, and may be largely planted as a 





in growth, it resembles more nearly the Hia- 
watha group. It is remarkable how these 
Roses are apparently allied, for Fairy was a 
chance seedling of Perpetual Thalia, and, as 
Thalia had the Perpetual-flowering Polyantha 
Paquerette as its pollen parent, it would seem 
that in Fairy we have a reversion, which, per- 
haps, those who study the Mendelian theory 
could explain. Anyhow, it is useful for its 


perpetual-flowering character, and itis a very 
graceful in its 


fairy-like Rose, light and 


| pillar plant among groups of the dwarf form, 
}an excellent method of using these climbing 
|sports of the better-class Roses. 
| also 
| dards. 

TAUSENDSCHON by now is tolerably well 
|known. Certainly it is one of the best addi- 
| tions, its large individual blossoms making it 
|a most attractive sort. 


They are | 
grand for growing as free-headed stan- | 
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PARADISE, with its quaintly-fashioned blos- | 








Rose Fairy. 


growth and blossoming. See illustration on 
this page. 

SCHNEEBALL possesses fragrance, a quality 
lacking in most Rambler Roses, but it is par- 
ticularly sweet in this Rose and also in 
, WatrHam BRIDE, one of the earliest to 
bloom, and a very beautiful addition, con- 
jtrasting grandly with such Roses as Reful- 
‘gence, Anne of Geierstein, Carmine Pillar, 
ithe quartette making a delightful hedge. For 
this same quality of fragrance I believe 
‘Messrs. Spooner’s new white, named 

Pore Gem will be most welcome. 
looms earlier than White Dorothy. Of 


PINK novelties, we have the three sports of 
Dorothy Perkins—namely, Lady Godiva, 
Dorothy Dennison, and Christian Curle. 
‘Whether these are all sufficiently distinct can 
only be proved when grown together. I have 
/ound Lady Godiva constant, and that is say- 
jong a good deal where the parent variety 
as 80 sportive. 


It 


1 


| 





PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CLIMBING 
ROSES. 


At this season of the year, when arches, per- 
golas, and pillars are somewhat an eyesore, 
owing to their paucity of bloom, one desires 
some varieties that will carry on the flowering 
season through the September and October 
days. There are several kinds that will help 
us to do this, and a judicious disposal of 
some of them this autumn should be the aim 
of all. Readers of these pages will recall the 
fact that I have frequently advocated the 
planting of a strong-growing Tea Rose of the 
non-climbing section at the base of some of 
the pillars and arches of summer-flowering 
Roses, so that the lower part of the pillar or 
arch may be provided with some blossom at 
this time. Even the common Monthly Rose 
is a beautiful object when thus grown. I 
have it now running up an arch of Lady Gay, 





From a photograph in Messrs. W. Paul and Son’s nurseries at Waltham Cross. 


blooming about the same time as Hiawatha, 
will be a distinct gain. 

JosEPpH LAmy is charming, one of the love- 
liest of ramblers in its individual bloom, but 
there is no similar profusion that makes such 
as Dorothy Perkins so highly decorative. Its 
blooms are a lovely shade of blush-pink on 
a whitish ground, and it flowers in late June 
and early July. 

CLIMBING LaDy MoyrA BEAUCLERC is yet 
another addition to the  large-flowered, 
vigorous-growing Roses. All who know the 
dwarf form will be pleased to possess this 
vigorous sport. Rosa. 


Climbing Roses for arches (£versley).—Six 
good perpetual-flowering Roses for arches facing east 
would be: Mme. Alfred Carriére, Reine Marie Hen- 
riette, Trier, Climbing Caroline ._Testout, Dorothy 
Perkins, and Reine Olga de Wurtemburg. An excel- 
lent light-coloured Rose to grow freely and to train 
over house-front facing east would be Mme. Alfred 
Carriére, or, if you preferred a pink Rose, Pink Rover 





would be a good one. 


| soms and white at the base of petals, also, in | 








and very beautiful are its delicate pink 
clusters. 

There are dozens of Roses that are well 
fitted for such a purpose—La Tosca, Coral- 
lina, Peace, G. Nabonnand, Mme. Lambard, 
Maman Cochet, pink and white, Irish Glory, 
Irish Elegance, etc. There are some Roses 
of yet stronger growth, that are not exactly 
strong enough to clothe a pillar of themselves, 


but would be splendid if planted with the 


June-flowering Ramblers. Such kinds are 
Gloire des Rosomanes, a brilliant scarlet- 


crimson ; Sarah Bernhardt, superb in its rich 
crimson, large-petalled, semi-double flowers ; 
Johanna Sebus, one of the loveliest colours 
imaginable, a salmon-pink, with light reflex 
and huge globular blossoms ; and Bardou Job, 
with maroon-crimson flowers of a gorgeous 
hue. Some yet stronger climbers—sorts 
capable of covering a fairly tall pillar—say, 
about 6 feet to 8 feet—are: Trier, one of the 
grandest of perpetual climbers. I have a 
branch of blossom now which measures 








/ 
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15 inches in length and 15 inches in width at 
its base. Just imagine a large plant with 
numbers. of such clusters, having the deli- 
cious fragrance of the Musk Roses. Alister 
Stella Gray, Longworth Rambler, Aimée 
Vibert, Zepherin Drouhin, Ards Rover, Ards 
Pillar, Francois Crousse, and Lady Water- 
low are charming in their respective colours. 
Then, of yet stronger growth, are Mme. 
Alfred Carriere, Reine Marie Henriette, 
Reine Olga de Wurtemberg, Mine. Berard, 
Pink Rover, Waltham Climber No. 1, Gruss 
an, Teplitz, Noella Nabonnand, Gloire de 
Dijon, Bouquet @Or, Wm. Allen Richard 
son, Climbing Caroline ‘Testout, Captain 
Christy, and Paul’s Single White. This gives 
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a grand variety of colour, and every one of | 


them good. 
Dorothy Perkins, giving us its exquisite clus- 
ters, and, although in a less liberal quantity, 
yet every truss is valued, because its growth 
How well one may utilise this 


is sO pretty. 
No need for Ivy while we 


Rose as a screen ! 


We have still the charming | 


LADY URSULA (H:T.). 


I WELL remember when the late Mr. H. Ben- 
nett sent out his marvellous Rose, Viscoun- 
tess Folkestone, and, seeing some of the origi- 
nal plants in bloom, I thought then we should 
never obtain anything to surpass it. But here 
we have, in the above-named variety, one that 
seems like a glorified form. of Viscountess 
Folkestone. In form’ it-is much superior, 
and in its vigour and free-flowering. qualities 
it cannot fail to find many admirers. It pos- 
sesses splendid keeping qualities, and this is 
what we want nowadays. There are far too 
many flimsy Roses, charming in their colour, 
1 grant, but so very evanescent. We. want 


blooms at the National Rose Show this year 
bore painful evidence of their defects in this 
respect. I should say Lady Ursula will be 
a Rose that one may rely upon in a wet sea- 


son, judging from what I have seen of at this | 


year. There is in its blossoms a delicate 





—— eee 


a 





Nose Lady Ursula. From a photograph in Messrs. Paul and Son's nursery at Cheshunt. 


have its beautiful foliage, excepting in the 
winter, when, of course, it has shed the glossy 
leaves. White Dorothy will be a worthy com 
panion to its parent. Alberic Barbier, 
although not profuse flowering in autumn, is 


nevertheless very useful, and I would grow it | 


for its foliage alone; but we get a few nice 
Tea-like buds even now. Then there is the 
perpetual-flowering Crimson Rambler, which 
is well spoken of. I have it budded, 60 must 
defer any comments until I have proved its 
merits, Just a cultural hint regarding these 
climbers and ramblers. Do not neglect to 
water well twice a week all through summer 
and autumn where the plants are debarred 
from rain reaching their roots thoroughly. 
This is especially necessary when 
against walls. Let it be a good soaking, for 
ramblers and climbers cannot well have too 
much, and the autumn blooming is consider- 
ably improved. Of course, there must be 


| it is almost impossible to overfeed 
When one reads about their culture, stress is | 


planted | 


perfect drainage, but then all who plant these | 


Roses are alive to this fact, as it has been 
€o frequently impressed upon them. 


ee 


Tea-scented perfume that is very welcome. 
It was raised by Messrs. A, Dickson and 
Sons, of Newtownards, and introduced last 
year. W. Hi D. 


OVERFEEDING ROSES. 


More Roses are killed by overfeeding than by | 
i two excellent parents. 


starving them. Many cultivators imagine 


Roses. 


generally laid on high feeding. It is unwise 
to lay down any hard-and-fast rule as to the 


amount of feeding that should be given. Much | 


depends on the kinds grown, the nature of the 
soil, and the constitution of the plants. I am 
convinced’ weak-growing kinds are often 
poisoned by charging the soil with strong 
stimulants, causing the root-action to be 
feeble, this resulting ina poor, sickly leafage, 
which often drops. prematurely. 
shown some sickly plants in beds, etc., and 


asked why these do not grow like the others. | 


Generally, I have to point out that these weak 
growers are overfed. Recently a lady was 
surprised that many of her Hybrid Teas 


I am often | 
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looked so sickly, adding: ‘“‘I give them a very 
heavy coat of cow-manure every winter.” In 
one bed were several plants of Liberty and 
other weakly-growing kinds. I advised lifting 
and replanting in sandy loam, without any 
manure. 

When making beds, etec., for Teas and 
Hybrid Teas, much the best way is not to use 
strong manure. Any soil that will grow good 
Cauliflowers will also grow Roses. The first 
year the Roses will grow well enough, and in 
the following season assistance may be given, 
either by applying a mulching or giving 
manure-water. Failing these, then a 
sprinkling of artificial manure may he given. 


arts, nalittes a dvanis ee eaeene ing 
Roses that will stand a good rain. The | Chere is no advantage in charging the soil 


with strong stimulants that the roots cannot 
take up. When at Wisley recently, I could 
but help remarking to a friend with me how 
well some Roses grew in the poor soil, 
Another error often made is applying very 
heavy coats of rich manure on the surface, 
keeping out all the air. J. CROOK. 





NEW ROSES. 

THERE is a never-failing charm about the new 

Roses of the year. The possibilities in Rose- 

raising are so great, owing to the skilful work 

of the hybridist and the marvellous adapta- 

bility of the Rose to cross-fertilise that a 

novelty of superlative merit may be suddenly 

sprung upon us, as was the case when the 

Maréchal Niel and La France appeared. This 

season there has been, so far, no novelty of 

outstanding pre-eminence, such as we had last 

year in the Lyon Rose. Probably the year 

1909 will be referred to as “‘Juliet’s’’ year, 

for this remarkable hybrid will assuredly com- 

pel admiration. by reason of its lovely blend- 

ing of two such distinct shades of colour as 

are present in its flowers. One excellent | 
quality—namely, fragrance—is very pro-j 
nounced in some of the novelties. This is as| 
it should be, and the more raisers can give} 
us Roses that are sweet, the more ready will} 
be their sale. ‘The ever-popular 


Hysrip TEAS 


demand our first attention. We are making 

rapid strides in this beautiful group, and the| 
scarcity of deep colours hitherto prevalent 18 | 
now being overcome. The following five | 
varieties have received this year the gold 

medal of the National Rose Society, and most} 
critics are agreed that the honour has been 

well bestowed : — 

Lestie HoLnanpD is a beautiful rich crim} 
son-scarlet variety, possessing a rich frag- 
rance, apparently a good grower, and a larger| 
flower than Hugh Dickson. 

Mrs. MAYNARD SINTON is a Sort of whitish 
flesh-coloured Bessie Brown. | 

Eruet. WELCH is a grand flower, m:dway 
between Melanie Soupert and White Lady. 
Two purely exhibitors’ Roses—at least, that) 
was my judgment of them. 

LapyY Pirri.—This Rose will become 
popular. It seemed as though a Mme. Abel 
Chatenay had become infused with the orange 
and salmon colouring of the Lyon Rose.. 

COUNTESS OF SHAFTESBURY, of splendid] 
pointed form, is in colour a lovely pink, with 
rainbow tints. See illustration on page 559, | 

MARGARET was not put up for a gold medal,| 


| but, as seen at the Temple, grown in pots, it 


will prove to be a grand flower, of splendid) 
build, with fine deep petals, and of goad, 
lasting quality. The colour is a clear and, 
delicate tint of soft pink. It is a cross be 
tween Mme. Lambard and Caroline Testout, 


Mrs. A. Tate will probably prove to bé 
one of Messrs. McGredy’s best introductions 
and these raisers are coming rapidly to the 
front, proving that Ireland still leads in the 
matter of sterling novelties. It is of a fe 
markable colour, coppery-red, shaded fawn 
and has splendid long petals, shaping to & 
point, which it well retains, although noi 
extra full. \ 

Mrs. A. Munt is a fine grower, andi 
colour midway between Mme. Jule: 
Gravereaux and Innocente Pirola. I though' 
this Rose well deserved a gold medal. | 

WALTER SPEED (figured on p. 556) is a gran 
flower, and one that will probably supplan! 
Antoine Rivoire, to which it has a resem 
blance, but possesses a more perfect raise 
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almost 
y than a 
very freely produced. Rose. Its vigorous, erect growth should make 

Mary, COUNTESS oF ILcHESTER. —Almost this a charming pillar variety grouped with 
such as Bardou Job, Sarah Bernhardt, and 
Lina Sehmidt Michel. 

Lavy ALice STanzey will he useful, both 
as an exhibitors’ Rose and also for the gar- 
den. It is very free-flowering, and yet pro- 
duces magnificent blooms of a deep coral-rose 
on the outside of petals, inside pale flesh. 

Mrs. E. J. HOLLAND, a Rose of Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria type, is of a deep salmon 
rose colour. The centre of the bloom is well 
pointed, and the stiff petals must make it a 
valuable exhibitors’ variety, and also by 
reason of its freedom of flowering it will be 
splendid for the garden. 

Mrs. WAKEFIELD CHRISTIE MILLER. —A 
soft, blush-shaded salmon, outside of petals 
| vermilion-rose—a_ beautiful blending. The 
blooms are very large and of great substance, 
and it is a Rose that well resists mildew, 
Would that we had more of them ! 

Other novelties of this group that we shall 
find promising are Alice Cory Wright, Bianca, 
Mrs. Le Cornu, Marie Kenyon, Althea, Jas. 
Vincent, Mrs. Cornwallis “West. Mrs. igi 
Stevens, Minnie Harkness, James Cocker, 
I'rau N. Welter, and My Maryland. Of the 
true 


centre. If it proves to be better than An- yellow Roses, of which we have none too | SIMPLICITY is a huge-flowered, 
toine Rivoire, then it will be good indeed. )many. The flowers are medium-sized, and single Rose, more like a Water Lil 

DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON was figured in | 3 
these pages on August 14th. In colour it is 





DEA-SCENTED 
tribe, one variety obtained a gold medal this 
year—namely, 

Mrs. HuBERT TAYLoR.—This is a pale- 
coloured sport of Mme. Cusin, and if it re 
tains its colour, will be useful to exhibitors. 
The three following obtained gold medals last 
year : 

NitA~ WELDON, a_ lovely creamy-white 
flower, of gocd size. ; . 

A. H. Gray, a superb yellow bloom, a 
worthy addition to this class, and. when sent 
out, likely to be much sought after. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL HALL was raised by Dr. 
Campbell Hall, an enthusiastic Irish amateur. 
It is light apricot-yellow flushed with carmine, 

Rose Countess of Shaftesbury. From a photograph in Mr. Hugh Dickson's nursery, Belfast. the petals tipped with a deever colour. In 

(Bee page 554) growth it is as vigorous as Maman Cochet. 

but, unlike this sort, it carries its blooms 

charming, an intense saffron-yellow, stained H.P.-like in its blooms, which are of a car- | erect. It was raised from the old Tea, Adam, 








rich crimson. mine-pink colour; an exceedingly free-flower- | crossed with Anna Chatron. ; 
OTTo VON BISMARCK comes to us as the | ing sort. THERESA BEVAN is of a glorious coppery- 


Rose that gained a prize of £150. I do not| Muss Cynruta ForbDE, deep, brilliant rose- | yellow colour. 
consider it specially remarkable, but it was 
the best cur German friends could produce 
at the time the prize was offered, which stipu- 
lated that it should bear this name. It is a 
Rose of the Caroline Testout and La France 
type. 

WHITE KILLARNEY will be sufe to ‘catch 
‘on,’ especially with growers of Roses for 
forcing. Already it has achieved a remark 
ab'e sale in the States, where it originated. 

CYNTHIA is a flower of the Duchess of Port- 
land type and colouring; but the plant is of 
|More vigorous growth. It is a cross betw een 
Prau Karl Druschki and Paul Ledé, showing 
a@ remarkable blending of the two, with a 
much fuller flower than Frau Karl Druschki 
possesses, 
| THERESA has a charming colour salmony- 
orange-red ;, a Rose likely to be in much 
request. 

Hts Masesty in colour is a fine dark crim- 
sen, shaded rich vermilion, and has been 
fealled the “Crimson Druschki,’’ having the 
ihigh pointed centre of that lovely variety, 
| ANDRE GAMON, carmine-lake, with deep 
pink and cochineal shading, is a fine garden | 
Variety, and one that, I believe, will prove 
to be a Rose of sterling merit. 
| GROSSHERZOG FRIEDKICH is one of Herr 
\Gambert’s novelties, that received the highest 
prize at Mannheim. It is a dwarf, bushy 
tower, extremely free-flowering, lasting a 
yong time when cut. The flowers are yel- 
owish and carmine-rose-pink, | 
| Marearer MOLYNEUX, a decorative variety | 
if quite distinct colouring, a kind of saffron- | 
ellow, with apricot and peach shading, merg- | 
ing to canary-yellow as the blooms expand. 


4 


jt is a fine Rose for massing, and useful in | 
yots for early work. 








Rose Juliet. (See page 556.) 








ET R Patstn beats « see tik SA yeaa ) pink. Flowers, very large, and of perfect; Mrs. A. WESTMACOTT, a seedling of G. 
ith = k shadinc : TI A foe y lucie i | form, with an abundance of petals. | Nabonnand, has white flowers, heavily tinted 
pith pink shading. 39 PORTE: 18 SONG BEC E Mari Pi H> Cols. A fine variety for | with rose, with reflex of petals yellow. It is 
rowth grand, a | STouping, -with the colour'a milky-white. It! a beautiful variety, and, considering its 
| JAMES Coey is an excellent addition to the | is of vigorous habit, and very hardy, parentage, likely to be a grand autumnal. 


| 








/ 


~ 


.Js reluctant to do so. 
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Rosa PERNETTIANA. 

This group is already gaining some noted 
additions. Although many growers place the 
Lvon Rose with the Hybrid Teas, it should be 
included here, for the Brier-like nature 1s 
very evident in some of its growths. M. Per- 
net Ducher established this group with Soleil 
d’Or, and this latter and its offspring have 





Rose Walter Speed. From a photograph of a fluwer shown by Mecsrs. A. Dickson and Sons, Belfast. 


been utilised in crossing with the H.T.’s and 
H.P.’s; therefore, there seems a justification 
for the creation of a new class, although one 
As I remarked in 
opening, 

JULIET (see illustration on page 555) is one 
of the Reses of the year. Its blooms are 
heavily shaded with old gold on one side of 
the petals and a lovely carmine-rose colour on 
the other. The form is rather irregular, but 
the colouring is superb, especially in the ad- 
vanced bud and half open stage. It was 
raised from Captain Hayward, crossed with 
Soleil d’Or, and, although the H.P. produced 
the seed, the seedling has all the appearance 
in wood and foliage of Soleil d’Or, ex- 
cepting that it is much more vigorous. It 
will make a glorious pillar Rose, also one to 
grow as a free bush or standard, and will 
also be a grand variety for pot culture. 

ENTENTE CORDIALE was raised by M. Guillot 
from Caroline Testout, crossed with Soleil 
dOr. Here we have the promise of a most 
attractive Rose, described as red nasturtium 
on golden-yellow ground, back of petals 
golden-salmon at base; large and double. 

ARTHUR R. GOODWIN is a vigorous grower, 
of Soleil d’Or parentage. It has blooms of 
a coppery-orange-red, passing to salmon-pink, 
foliage reddish-green. 

VELUWEZOOM has the same parentage as 
Entente Cordiale, with flowers of a vivid dark 
rose colour, centre suffused with gold. This 
variety has received the gold medal of the 
Dutch Rose Society, and was raised by its 
president. 


HYBRID PERPETUALS. 


At one time our novelties were mainly of 
this tribe. Now we have but three to record. 
Probably many of those in the H.T. group 
should be here, but fashion encourages raisers 
to place their novelties in the most popular 
class. Some day we may have some authority 
| that will deal with this matter ere the novelty 
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commend all who love the uncommon to 
obtain them at once. In the 

DwaARF POLYANTHA SECTION 
the most remarkable novelty is 

JESSIE, that will be grown by the thousand, 
for it is a lovely rich crimson-scarlet-coloured 
variety after the style of Mme. N. Levavas- 
seur, that shows no purplish tint, which many 
find objectionable in this last- 
named Rose. For edging, 
grouping, or for pot culture, 
Jessie will be a splendid gain. 

Mrs. TAFT is a very distinct 
novelty. It has a bloom re- 
sembling the tiny little minia- 
ture Provence De Meaux, but 
with a very large cluster and 
very diffuse growth, making a 
splendid sort to grow as @ 
single bush, much more 
vigorous than most varieties of 
this group. In the 

RuUGOSA 
section novelties appear very 
slowly, which is rather remark- 
able. 

Le Creu has dazzling crim- 
son flowers, very large and 
sweet. 

CHINA OR MONTHLY ROSES. 

CHIN CHINA, a yellow sport 
of Mme E. Resal, will be wel- 
come for its colour. 

LEUCHTFEUER is_ brilliant 
blood-red, a splendid massing 
Rose where effective colouring 
is desired. It is a worthy com- 
panion to Charlotte Klemm 
and Ecarlate, which latter, 
although grouped with the 
H.T.’s, should, I think, be 
among the Chinas. be 


ROSE STOCKS AND HOW 
TO USE THEM. 
APPLIED to Rose-growing, @ 
stock is a foster-root upon 
which the cultivated Roses are 
budded or grafted in order to 
increase the supply of plants. 
One-year-old budded plants 
are recognised as a necessity 
by those who exhibit. These 
‘“maiden’’ plants, as they are 
termed, produce much finer 





is sent out, and thus much confusion will be 
averted. 

COMMANDER J. GRAVEREAUX has been 
termed a red Druschki, and seems likely to be 
worthy the name, much more so than Bar- 
barossa. The colour is a rich bright red, of 
less vigorous and smaller foliage than Frau 
Karl Druschki, but with fine, bold flowers. 

SymMMETRY.—An exhibitors’ Rose, a seed- 
ling of Mrs. John Laing, having deep car- 
mine-crimson flowers. 

PHILLIPE PAuLic.—A fine seedling from 
Captain Hayward, crossed with Baroness 
Rothschild. The colour is a deep brownish 
red, the bud long and well formed. This 
season I have to record the advent of a new 
class of 

DWARF PERPETUAL WICHURAIANA TEAS, 
and one must congratulate Messrs. Paul and 
Son, Cheshunt, upon raising these charming 
Roses. They are destined to supply something 
that has been wanting—that is, to cover the 
ground where the tall standard Wichuraiana 


beds of standard Tea Roses. Their perpetual 
flowering habit is much in their favour. This 
has been gained by crossing Tea Roses with 
R. Wichuraiana. Our National Rose Society 
seems very slow to make proper rewards for 
such marvellous breaks as Messrs. Paul and 
Son have obtained in this group, and also 


markable productions. Messrs. Paul and 





| Amber, Iceberg, and Topaz, and I would re- 


Roses are planted, or as a surface covering to | 


(See page 554.) 





in the case of Mons. Pernet Ducher’s re- | 


Son have named their little novelties Agate, | 


blooms of certain varieties than 
can be obtained from two or 
more years old or “cut-backs.”” 
Indeed, some exhibition varle- 
ties are only good as maiden 
plants, but they are so magnifi- 
cent that one who desires to excel in compe 
tition must possess such Roses. Of course, 
the sole object in budding Roses 1s not to 
obtain maiden plants for exhibition. Many 
millions of plants are budded each season to 
supply the enormous demand for plants made 
by the Rose-loving public. 

Rose stocks are of two kinds—standards 
and dwarfs. The former, which includes 
half-standards, are used to obtain tree Roses, 
the dwarf for bushes. Standards and half 
standards are obtained from the hedgerows 
of our country districts. Dwarf stocks are 
obtained from seed and from cuttings. 
Briefly, I will explain the process of obtain- 
ing the stocks, then the method adopted im 
planting and budding the same. 

In October a farm labourer should be com- 
missioned to obtain some good standard 
stocks, varying in height from 2 feet to 4 feet. 
The lesser height is preferable, especially for 
windy districts. Ask the Brier-man to ob- 
tain some fibre to the roots, and refuse all 
that have none. By fibre I mean small, thin 
roots which emerge from the ‘‘knob”’ or root- 
stock. Also insist that the stocks are brought 
in each day, so that they may be planted 


| without delay. Trim over the ‘‘knob”’ oF 


root-stock with a sharp billhook, reducing 1 
to about the size of a duck’s egg, but retain 
all the small roots possible. There is no ad- 
vantage in having a huge, ugly root such as 
we often find on our standard Roses. If eut 
well awav, fibrous roots emerge from thé 
stump. A piece of land should be trenche 
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two or three weeks prior to planting, 
unless if was trenched the previous year, 
which is preferable. If this has been done 
and plenty of farmyard manure incorporated, 
then at planting-time one only needs to put 
@ little well-rotted manure on the surface 
along the lines and dig this in as the stocks 
are planted, taking care none comes imme- 
diately against the root-stock. Plant in single 
rows 3 feet to 4 feet apart, and 1 foot apart in 
the rows. The root should be placed not 
more than 8 inches in the ground. Dip the 
roots in stiffish mud previous to planting 
and then make an opening in the soil, place 
the root in position, and put some fine soil 
upon it, then tread very firmly. One cannot 


plant too firmly, provided one does not plant | 


on a wet day. We usually plant one tall 
stock and one short one, but it does: not 
matter. I should have said, when referring 
to the pruning of the root, that all side- 
shoots must be cut in close to stem and top 
of stem cut off clean. In April and May 
young shoots commence to sprout out. 
When these are 6 inches or 8 inches long, 
the three best are retained for budding into, 
the rest cut off... Budding is done during 
July. The following February the budded 
shoots are cut back to within 3 inches or 
4 inches of the bud, and a split cane tied on 
to the Brier stem in readiness to support the 
young Rose growth when it needs it, which 
1s as soon as it attains 3 inches or 4 inches 
in length. 


to strong gales. The 3 inches or 4 inches of 


Brier-shoots retained produces young Brier | 


growths, which are purposely promoted in 
order to help the root action, but as soon as 
the Rose-shoots are strong enough 
all wild Brier-shoots are removed 
close to the buds and all up the 
stem. From these maiden standards 
splendid blooms appear, especially 
of the Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses, 
and there is no question but that the 
standard or half-standard Brier pro- 
duces the grandest Tea Roses. 

Dwarf stocks in general use are; 
Seedling Briers, cutting Briers, 
Manetti, and De la Grifferaie, while 
some growers use: Rosa polyantha, 
R. laxa, R. rugosa, and R. alpina as 
stocks. 

Seedling Briers, as the term im- 
plies, are raised from seed; but the 
work is so tedious that I do not 
advise anyone raising their own, 
seeing they: may be purchased so 
cheaply. Brier cuttings, Manetti, 
De la Grifferaie, and R. alpina are 
raised from cuttings, and the others 
named from seed. 

The cutting Brier is the best stock 
of all for the amateur, and he can 
quickly raise a supply by inserting 
well-ripened growths of Brier of the 
current year from the hedgerows in 
October and November. Cut them 
into lengths of about 8 inches or 
10 inches, and remove all eyes or 
buds excepting two at the top. Cut 
the base just beneath an eye, and be 
careful to make a clean cut. A 
piece of ground that has been well 
worked makes a good cutting bed. 
Fork it over, and make it level, then 
put down a line; and with a spade 
cut out a trench about 8 inches deep, 
leaving an upright wall by the line 
to lean the cuttings. against. A 
little sand run along the bottom of 
the trench assists the rooting. Place 
the cuttings in the trench about 
3 inches apart, and merely leave 
about an inch of the cutting above 
ground. Shovel the soil up to the 
cuttings and tread very firmly, and, 
after making level, dig the soil and 
cut out anothér trench 12 inches 
apart from the first. All those stocks 
raised from cuttings are planted in a 
similar manner. Keep them hoed during 
the summer, and the following autumn 
dig them up and heel them in the soil some- 
where until February, when planting out for 
budding should be commenced. The roots 
are trimmed back to about 4 inches, and the 
shoots forming the tops shortened to about 
2 inches. Plant out in rows 2 feet apart, 


If not tied they scon fall a prey’) 
| growers put in ‘cuttings 


| and 8 inches apart in the rows. 


| them. 
| any other. 





| of growth: 
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ling a new Rose quickly, 
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Having pre- 
viously well dug and manured the land, a line 


|is put down, and the rooted cuttings planted 


with a trowel or spade, placing the roots about 
4 inches deep and treading very firm. Seed- 


ling Briers are planted the same distance | 
| apart, 


but holes are made with an iron 
dibber in their case, and the roots placed in 
the holes without curling them. Only a very 
little. of the tops of seedling Briers is re- 
moved, and the roots are just lightly trimmed 
over. If hoeing is attended to frequently 


| during the spring and early summer the 


growth. will be marvellous, the Briers meet- 
Ing each other and quite hiding the soil. 
Manetti. stocks are planted in a similar 
fashion. 


The De la Grifferaie stock is 
used for climbing ‘Tea and Noisette Roses, also 
for such poor growers as Mildred Grant. 


| This Rose is a great success on the Grif- 


feraie. The latter ‘is really a nice Rose, 


something after Crimson Rambler, only that | 


it produces bunches of flowers, some reddish 


) and others light pink, all in the one cluster, 


Frequently we find this Rose upon a house 
front, planted originally with a Tea Rose 
budded upon it, but this having died, the 
stock has usurped its place. The polyantha 
stock is preferred by some growers for Maré- 
chal Niel, etc. I have seen the Guernsey 

2 feet in length, and 
they have budded the stock in the stem, form- 
ing a short standard with a marvellous head 
It is a stock that makes a quan- 


Rose Mrs. Dayid Jardine, 


tity of fine roots. R. laxa is very useful. It 
is almost thornless, and nearly:all Roses do 
well upon it. If planted early, new, Roses 
may be budded on it'in May. The growths of 
R. laxa are then bent to the ground by plac- 
ing a brick on them, and the buds shoot, out, 
and by August one may cut these. growths 
for buds, which is a ready way of increas- 
This year I hudded 


They are used mainly for Hybrid | 
| Perpetuals and some  yarieties of Hybrid 
Teas, but the true Teas will not grow upon | 
Rambler Roses prefer this’ stock to | 





| as 
|Tea Roses 


| cane, 





American Pillar in June, and I have now 
(August) nice plants, 15 inches high, which 
will give me a number of buds. R. rugosa 
is planted out and encouraged to make one 
long growth by removing all others. In 
two or three years. such growth is utilised 
a standard or half - standard stock. 
budded in such stems make 
really splendid heads, the only objection 
is that the stem is so weak; but this 
can be overcome with a stake. Our. Dutch 
neighbours send over here each season 
a number of these Roses, but they do not 
compare to the English standard. The 
Boursault Rose or R. alpina is used’ for 
climbing Roses. There is no great advantage 
in it, but sometimes one can obtain a lot of 
cuttings of this Rose when others are scarce. 
All of these stocks are planted about the 


same distance apart, but where ‘strong 
climbers are to be budded a yard from each 
row should be afforded. Dwarf. stocks 
are budded during July and August, 


and even in September Manettis and De la 
Grifferaie may be budded. Seedling Briérs 
are budded on the root-stem just beneath the 
branches. R. laxa and R. polyantha the 
same. The others are budded in the upright. 
stem as near the roots as practicable. All 


| growths are kept on the plants until October. 


By this time some of the ripest are cut up 
for cuttings, and in February all the growth 
is cut back close to the inserted buds. Bam- 
boo-canes are then placed close to the root- 
stock, and as the bud grows it is tied to the 
As early as possible after this, the 
soil should be turned over lightly to bury 
weeds and any manure given. It is a good 





(See page 558.) 


plan to give a dressing of the latter in a well 
decomposed state prior to digging over the 
ground. DANECROFT. 





Rose fruits.—The heps or seed-fruits seen 
on many of the Rose species mark them out 
for special culture, to produce a quantity of 
decorative material in the autumn and winter. 
At the autumn exhibition of the National Rose 
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Society, a class for nine varieties of Rose 
species carrying fruit, the exhibits to be in 
good-sized bunches, brought several collec- 
tions of varying excellence. ‘Of these, very 
prominent, because of the large size of the 
fruits, were rugosa alba, rugosa atro-pur- 
purea, rugosa calocarpa. Very attractive 
and with more oval or iong red berries, ‘was 
Rosa pomifera and rubrifolia. One of the 
prettiest of all, however, was Rosa pyrenaica, 
the fruits rich scarlet, long, and tubular. A 
special list of the best of these ornamental 
fruiting Roses might well be found in cata- 
logues, as no doubt, apart from the beauty 
of the flowers, it is useful to have at hand a 
large supply of these pretty decorative 
fruits.—D. 





ROSES IN A KENT GARDEN IN 1909. 


WuHarT at one time promised to be one of the 
best Rose seasons on record was marred just 
at the time the blooms were developing and 
arriving at perfection by the unpropitious 
weather which then prevailed. It was, there- 
fore, most disappointing and discouraging to 
see. the beautiful and. highly-developed 
blooms fading and rotting almost before they 
had arrived at ‘their best, and to see the 
garden robbed of. what would under favour- 
able circumstance have. undoubtedly. been 
«, glorious display of Roses. All classes. of 
Roses, .standards excepted, bloomed most 
abundantly, and in regard to Teas, Hybrid 
Teas, and Hybrid Perpetuals, the quality 
was all one could desire. Had a casual ob- 
server. been. present when .the covering. of 
Bracken. was removed and the soil levelled 
down. from around the stems of the varieties 
which need earthing up, and afterwards wit- 
nessed the amount of hard pruning they had 
to undergo, he might have been pardoned 
for not crediting that such results were pos- 
sible. 

As a result of the hard frosts experienced 
in the early half of March, Teas, Hybrid 
Teas, and Hybrid Chinas grown in the open 
as bushes lost nearly all their young wood, 
and when pruning was completed they looked 
nothing much better than a lot of stumps. 
Hybrid Perpetuals, which, as a rule, are very 
hardy, did not escape’on this occasion, and 
many had to be cut back very severely before 
sound wood could be met with. Roses of the 
Polyantha, Hybrid Bourbon, Provence, 
Damask, Moss, and Rugosa sections, on the 
contrary, passed through the severe frost 
without sustaining the slightest amount of 
damage, and the same can be said with re- 
gard to the weaker growers of the Penzance 
Sweet Briers. The stronger-growing varie- 
ties appear to be as hardy, if not hardier, 
than the common Dog Rose. 

Turning next to wall-trained Roses, Réve 
d’Or succumbed, and William Allen Richard- 
son nearly so, among the Noisettes, while 
climbing Perle des Jardins, among the Teas, 
and Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, a Hybrid 
Tea, were killed down to within a few feet of 
the ground. On a balcony, W. A. Richard- 
son was injured, while Mrs. Alfred Carriere, 
on the self-same position, also one on a wire- 
covered arch, escaped altogether. With these 
few exceptions, wall Roses passed through 
the ordeal remarkably well, and have given 
an excellent account of themselves since, one 
old tree in particular of Homer, carrying 
hundreds upon hundreds of its pretty, white 
and rose-tinted blossoms. Coming next to 
Ramblers of various types, they all—whether 
trained on old tree-stumps, walls, or wire 
arches—have taken no harm whatever, and 
have made a _ brilliant display, which, if 
rather fleeting, as a result of so much rain, 
was none the less satisfactory from a cul- 
tural point of view, and much avnreciated, 
T am glad to say that Dorothy Perkins, which 
has shown a predilection for losing some of 
its old wood in previous winters, has on this 
occasion not so much as lost a twig from 
frost injury, a fact I am much pleased about, 
as this variety is a great favourite of mine. 
It should also be noted that the new variety, 
Tauserdschen, which is, I _consider, a charm- 
ing addition to climbers, was also unin- 
jured. 

Standards, as is usually the case when 
severe frosts occur, were badly hit in spite 
of their heads being protected. The result is 
that it will take a whole season for Teas 
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and Hybrid Teas to recover themselves. A 
few Noisettes are in the same plight, while 
many of the Hybrid Perpetuals were almost 
entirely killed. The varieties which 
weathered the storm best are Caroline Tes- 
tout, Lady Folkestone, Lu France, Souvenir 
de la Malmaison, and a very pretty variety of 
the Provence Rose, named Celestial, which 
forms fine, handsome heads when budded on 
the common Brier. The flowers, semi-double 
when fully expanded, are  flesh-coloured, 
and very charming in the bud state. By 
some growers this Rose is classed with Alba 
Roses and their Hybrids. A distinguishing 
feature is its bluish-green foliage. It is also 
very beautitul when grown as a bush. 

With the exception of the Ramblers which 
are pruned and thinned as soon as they pass 
out of flower, pruning was done this year the 
second week in April, and in addition to 
receiving a good dressing of Rose-manure, a 
2-inch layer of old hot-bed-manure was pointed 
in at the same time. .With the exception of the 
standards, all broke well, they made good, 
clean, and healthy growth, and. developed 
fine, handsome blooms, which fell victims to 
the effects of the inclement weather, as has 
already been stated. 

One effect of the blooming period being of 
shorter duration than usual: is that Teas, 
Hybrid Teas, and Hybrid Chinas made their 
second growth much earlier than they would 
have done, and the result is that all will 
soon be in full bloom once more and provide 
a fine floral picture. This secondary growth, 
too, is vigorous, and but little mildew is to 
be seen. Insect pests were only trouble- 
some in the early. part of the season, but 
were subdued at last as a result. of persever- 
ing with the killing of caterpillars by hand 
and of washing for aphis. 

Roses such as Caroline Testout, La France, 
Augustine Guinoisseau, Grand Duc de Luxem- 
bourg, Mildred Grant, Lady Folkestone, 
Mme. A. Chatenay have been exceptionally 
fine. These varieties should always be grown 
in quantity for garden decoration. A good 
Rose, and a fitting companion to grow with 
the above, is Koningin Carola, which was 
figured in the pages of this journal a few 
weeks since. Some other varieties desery- 
ing of special mention are Princess de Sagan, 
which is seldom seen so good as it has been 
this season, Lady Battersea, the almost per- 
petual-flowering G. Nabonnand, Souvenir 
d’Un Ami, Marjorie, Rainbow, Antoine 
Rivoire, Mme. Antoine Mari, Mme. Ravary, 
Papa Gontier, Admiral Dewey, Corallina, 
Boadicea, Comtesse de Nadaillac, Dainty, 
Mme. C. P. Strassheim, General Schablikine, 
Marquis Litta, Liberty, and Hon. E. Giffard. 
Exigencies of space forbid further details 
being entered upon, so I must, therefore, 
confine myself to remarking, in conclusion, 
that a group of Teas and Hybrid Teas 
planted two years since is in vigorous health 
and has produced, and is still doing so, a 
wonderful quantity of bloom. 

If the autumn continues fine there will be 
a great wealth of Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses 
until late in the season, and an abundance of 
well-ripened wood for yielding flowers next 
year. KENT. 


A FINE FORCING ROSE. 


Mrs. DAvip JARDINE, the beautiful Hybrid 
Tea illustrated on page 557, will probably 
be grown most extensively as a forcing 
variety. That it is destined to supersede the 
Catherine Mermet race for this purpose seems 
evident from the report received from those 
who grow Roses largely under glass. Of 
course, we can never hope to surpass those 
huge, globular, substantial blossoms of the 
older Rose, that has made it popular with 
the florists, but a certain stiffness and 
absence of fragrance are apparent, and cer- 
tainly the newcomer will supply this latter 
quality, for it is deliciously sweet. 

As seen in the illustration, we have in 
Mrs. David Jardine a flower of great beauty 
of form—a form one might almost describe 
as perfect. There is such a beautiful finish, 
and it seems to combine in its beauty all the 
attributes of the Teas with the rigid growth 
of the Hybrid Teas. It seems impossible to 
conjecture its origin, but there is in its rosy- 
pink colouring a sort of resemblance to Mrs. 
R. G. Sharman Crawford. 








Personally, I would grow fifty of this Rose 
to one of Joséph Lowe. I grant the latter.is 
splendid in petal, and in its Mme. Abel 
Chatenay colouring, but, emanating as it does 
from Mrs. W. J. Grant, we miss the deli- 
cious fragrance that seems the very life of a 
Rose. It would not be too late even now to 
plant out a house of Mrs. David Jardine, I 
am persuaded it will be extensively planted 
out under glass when well known, and will be 
a formidable rival to Mme. Abel Chatenay. 

This system of growing Roses is far ahead 
of growing them in pots, although the latter 
method is necessary when it is impossible to 
devote a house entirely to Roses. -See that 
the soil is good, for much depends upon this. 
Two feet to 3 feet deep of good loam, with 
which farmyard manure has been freely 
mixed, and a good layer also given to the sub- 
soil, will produce some grand blossoms. As 
a good, lasting fertiliser, half-inch bones are 
very good, and should always be used in the 
soil, well distributed, so that the little roots 
are induced to run after them.’ The best soil 
would be that which has been stacked for 
some months. An old friend of mine, who 
used to grow pot Roses years ago second to 
none, always potted his Roses with loam that 
had been stacked some time, and at the time 
of stacking, night-soil was placed in alternate 
layers with the loam. ‘ This makes a splendid 
mixture when chopped down, and very little, 
if any, other manure would be required. 

Departing somewhat from my subject, I 
was informed the other day of a plan a large 
firm adopted to obtain the basis of a manure 
largely used by them. It was to place sods 
of turf on the floor of the stable so that the 
hind feet of the horses stood upon them, and 
by so doing the urine from the animals was 
absorbed in the turf.. This was stacked, and 
eventually rubbed down, and sifted, and a 
good stimulant it made. ; 

Having prepared the soil. the next step will 
be to plant the Roses. These should have 
been obtained from a reliable firm before the 
borders were finished. Plants in 6-inch pots 
are generally procurable at this season, and 
they would be grand stuff to plant out. By 
the end of the autumn such plants would have 
made a marvellous growth by suppressing 
all the flower-buds.. Plant about 3 feet apart, 
and see that the roots are made firm. Water 
must not be stinted both at the root and in 
the atmosvhere. . The syringe, too, must be 
freely used morning and evening to keep down 
red-spider, and also to assist growth. When 
growth becomes. firm towards October, the 
ripening off process should be assisted by 
air freely applied and water withheld. Start- 
ing the plants again will somewhat depend 
upon circumstances, but this, their first 
year. should not be quite so early as they 
could be another year. 

Now that glass structures can_ be erected 
so cheaply, every garden should be sunnlied 
with one or more Rose-houses. The size 
would vary according to requirements, but I 
would advocate one varietv in a house where 
possible, even if the houses be somewhat 
small, as each variety has its own peculiari- 
ties, which must be studied to ensure suc- 
cess. A few Rambler Roses in pots can 
always be grown among the dwarf plants 
without injury so long as thev do not shade 
the plants too much. These will be found of 
creat use at a time of year when social func- 
tions are very active, and a number of these 
plants can soon be raised by potting up some 
of the well-known sorts in Octoher. Thev 
make far suverior stuff to the grafted plants 
usually sold by nurserymen, and if on their 
own roots so much the better. I have vlants 
of the latter the cuttings of which were put 
in outdoors in October, 1907, that are now 
ever 7 feet high and 2 feet to 8 feet through. 
These are growing outdoors, and are now 
flowering grandly. They were planted in 
March of this year, and were not pruned in 
any shape or form. I mention this +. show 
what mav be done with a plant on its own 
roots, and. of course, the same could he done 
with the plant in a pot. Rosa. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Roses for north position.—What good Roses, 
not Ramblers, unless Perpetual and of good form, 
could I have as climbers on north wall and on an 
exposed but not high trellis on north side?—V. F. 


[Good’ perpetual-flowering climbers for 
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north wall would be Trier, Climbing Caroline | 


Testout, *“Aimée Vibert, Kaiserin Friedrich, 
Ards Rover, Pink Rover, *Gruss an Teplitz, 
*Mme. Alfred Carriére, *Noella Nabonnand. 
Those marked with a star would do for the 
trellis enclosure. | 

Sweet-scented red climbing Rose for cold 
greenhouse.—Would you tell me of a red, sweet- 
scented climbing Rose that’ would do well in the 
North of England in a greenhouse where there is no 
heat?—L. M. §. 

[For such a house we think the variety 
Avoca would be excellent, and an even 
brighter crimson would be Hugh Dickson.]} 

Rose Agiaia.—This free-growing kind, un- 
fortunately, is tender. In several gardens I 
have visited this year I have found it killed 
by the severe weather last winter. It is odd 
how many things suffered last winter, 
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in low, damp, and very cold situations 

should plant this where the soil is not too 

rich or at the foot of a south or west wall.— 

JG: 

ROSE GRAND DUC DE LUXEMBOURG. | 
I NEVER consider a Rose of real value for the 

garden in our country — until it has 

been grown for several years, and this one 

I accept as one of the best. Many Roses with 


a great name and fame, like Maman Cochet 
and Francisca Kruger, I have had to give up, 


because, however fine in the country of their | 


origin, they do not open in ours, which is the 
important thing. Rose shows do not help us 


much, because a man growing a large number | 


of Roses can always get enough flowers to 
make a show at a show; but the only test 
worth having is the test of the cpen garden. I 


| capture. 
_wolf when a price was put on its head, and 


| nothing 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
THE WASP NUISANCE.—If fruit-growers and 
others did their duty wasps would in time be- 
come as scarce as some of those species of 
Lepidoptera which collectors travel miles to 
We all know what happened to the 


if throughout the country sixpence was 
offered for each nest and one penny for every 
queen in spring, the wasp plague would cease 
to exist. Concentrated action is necessary, 
and this is exactly where the failure in ex- 
terminating this pest comes in. One man 
will work hard over a square mile so that 
not a nest can be found, his neighbour doing 
which renders his labours of little 


>>) 





Group of Rose Grand Duc de Luxembourg, with undergrowth of Pansies and edging of Sedum Ewersi. From a photograph by G. A. Champion, 


although there was no great spell of cold. 
When one notes the long, soft shoots 
the way it suffers. In early summer, when 
at Sandhurst Lodge, I was shown a plant, 
about 30 feet high, growing up through an 
old Apple-tree, and which had been killed to 
the ground. The situation being low, with 
abundance of moisture in the soil, produced 
coarse, soft wood. Recently I had to cut 


away from a plant that covered a large trellis | 


all the wood, which was killed to the ground. 
So strong rooted was this plant that it has 
now made shoots each from 20 feet to 30 feet 
long this season. After such a summer as 
we have had every effort should be made to 
induce the wood of this and kindred kinds 
to ripen. Nothing is more helpful than prun- 
ing away all the small useless wood, giving 
all the air and light possible. Those residing 


Aglaia | 
makes in a season, it is easy to account for | 





have grown the Rose figured now some years, 
and, like all the others, it is never top-dressed. 
The preparation is good enough, and it has got 
to live its seven years or more in the bed, and 
the soil has not only to carry it, but also a 
spring garland of Pansies and a good edging 
of some Stonecrop. The Rose is a very dis- 
tinct one and the colour charming. It is also 
a free grower. Once I am sure of my Roses, 
I treat them all in the same way, Marie Van 
Houtte, Viscountess Folkestone, and all such 
Roses lending themselves well to this way of 
carpets beneath and life on the surface every- 
where. Clematises, too, on pyramids of 
Chestnut stakes take their part in the show. 
a Wie 

Rose Mme. Alfred Carriere (C.).—This is not 
quite the kind of Rose for a low wall. We think, 
if you spréad out the growths almost horizontally 


and do not prune except’ where the shoots are over- 
crowded, you will obtain plenty of bloom. 


avail in the long run. This season I know of 
only three nests, and I shall take care that 
no queens come from them. I would strongly 
urge owners of gardens to offer the children 
of the place a reward for every wasp cap- 
tured in May. Writing to one of the London 
dailies, an Essex fruit-grower states that in 
1907 he paid for 3,000 queens, but this year 
he paid for 903 only. He says, moreover, 
that he has been more than repaid for the 
outlay. One can well believe the statement, 
for fruit-growers know what havoc wasps 
make among Pears, Plums, and choice 
Apples. ; 

SINGLE DAFFODILS TURNING DOUBLE,—Mry. 
Harvey’s note is puzzling. Are we to infer 
that yellow Trumpet Daffodils generally turn 
double with him in a wholesale manner, and 
does he mean to say that he has double- 
flowered forms of obvallaris, princeps, rugi- 
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lobus, ete.? If so, it is a wonderful trans- 
formation, for which I should say a parallel 


could not be found in the United Kingdom. 
Perhaps he only refers to the common form, 
the Lent Lily of our meadows. But the con- 
ditions of soil and climate, which would 
have the effect of doubling the flowers of our 
native species, must be as remarkable as they 
are uncommon, I think Mr. Harvey should 
afford more definite information. 
NITRO-BACTERINE. — The discovery that 
leguminous plants have the power of storing 
up nitrogen, which they extract’ from the 
atmosphere, is likely to influence the work 
of horticulturists in the immediate future. 
It was found that exerescences, or nodules as 
they are, I believe, more properly termed, 
are found on the roots, and these in time 
are converted into storage-cells. I do not 
know who made the discovery that legu- 
minous plants possess this strange power, 
which appears to be confined to them, but we 
have to thank Professor Bottomley, of King’s 
College, for enabling horticulturists to test 
its practical value. He has succeeded in cul- 
tivating the bacteria, and for an outlay of 
five shillings anyone who has the conveni- 
ence may verify the value of this discovery. 
I have had no experience of this matter 
myself, but will give the result of trial con- 
ducted by an amateur in conjunction with a 
professional gardener of good experience 
The preparation of the bacteria covers three 
days, the first two being devoted to the pre- 
paration of the seed-bed. The germ was then 
introduced, and, to use the wordd of my in- 
formant, in twenty-four hours the liquid was 
converted into matter resembling frog-spawn. 
In this seeds of Sweet Peas were steeped and 


sown the next day. The remainder of the 
matter was mixed with a bushel of. soil, 
spread on the surface, and hoed in. The 


result was those Peas were quite a fortnight 
earlier. They had flower-stalks 18 inches 
long, with flowers proportionately large—in 
fact, they were so exceptionally fine that the 
grower simply swept the board with them at 
local shows. I give the result of the trial as 
related to me, and have no reason to doubt 
the veracity of the person who told me. 
J. CORNHILL. 





THE DOUBLE WHITE GYPSOPHILA. 

I wAS very pleased indeed to find, in a recent 
issue, Mr. Crane recommending the double 
form of the perennial Gypsophila. I well 
remember the first time I saw a plant grow- 
ing in a nursery, and it was only its prohibi- 
tive price that prevented my ordering a 
plant. Soon after, when the charge for 
plants became moderate, I gave my “order. 

Since then I have never failed to admire the 
lovely white panicles in my garden ; and they 
are, aS someone said on seeing them during 
the past summer, like ‘‘ beaut tiful little pure 
white rosettes.’ As Mr. Crane has truly 
remarked, they are, if anything, whiter than 
those of the old form of Gypsophila pani- 
culata, and retain their colour fer many 
weeks after the sprays are cut, provided the 
flowers are gathered just as they have opened. 
I can fully confirm all that has been said in 
regard to their adaptability for vase and room 
decoration, and I cannot imagine anyone 
liking the old wariety not getting a plant of 
the lovely double form. There is one point 
about which I am sure Mr. Crane will agree, 
and that 1s the advisability of spreading out 
the branches as they grow. This has been all 


the more necessary in an uncertain summer 
like the past has been, and I mention this 
because I know of some who grow the bushes 
of Gypsophila and tie them up—so much, 
indeed, that the flower-buds never get a 
proper chance, ang thus at the end of the 
summer there are branches with buds yet to 
open. I strongly advise all lovers of ‘‘ ever- 


lasting ’’ blossoms to get a plant this autumn 
of the. variety in question. Gypsophilas are 
hest planted in autumn, and delight in good 
deep soil. LEAHURST, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Bulb planting under trees.—Will! it pay me to 
plant with bulbs about + acre ground that is-pretty 
well covered with fruit-trees—not too thickly planted, 
but old trees? I have tried vegetables, but do no 
good with them, as the trees cause them to run up. 
I have taken on the ground with the view of making 
something out of it. If you think bulb-growing 





would sujt the position, could .you advise me what 
sorts to get, where to get them, in what quantities, 
how to prepare ground for them, and when to put 
them in? The ground gets plenty of sun. I am six 
miles from Birmingham. Could you tell me how to 
dispose of the produce (provided, of course, I get 
any), as I am unable to leave the house, and should 
have to get someone to sell for me? Should I try 
local shops? Can you tell mé when to prune fruit- 
trees ?— ANXIOUS. 

[Where vegetables are a failure, we have 
not much hope of bulbous plants succeeding, 
unless special precautions are taken. If you 
can root-prune the’ fruit-trees, and then 
thoroughly trench and manure the ground, 
you may obtain a fair measure of success by 
planting Narcissi in variety and Spanish 
Irises, the two crops giving a succession of 
flowers from April to June inclusive. Some 
good Narcissi°for cutting are ornatus, Sir 
Watkin, Barri conspicuus, Emperor, Victoria, 
Empress, and Golden Spur. If you wish for 
these in large quantities, you should approach 
the dealers who advertise in these pages and 
oktain their terms. Fruit-trees, if you refer 
to Apples and the like, may be pruned from 
November to February, but if you refer to 
any special sorts, you had better send again. 
When sending queries, please write on one 
side of the paper only. ] 

Sweet Peas.—I have taken the liberty of sending 
you a few Sweet Peas, and should like your opinion 
in next issue of your valuable paper. Kindly let me 
know if they are good enough to show in good coln- 
pany? They are over 8 feet high, and I have been 
cutting since June 23rd, and: they are blooming 
freely now.—JAMES FRANKS, Ravelston, Tumble, Car- 
marthen. 

[A beautiful gathering, the flowers as bright 
and large as we have seen in the usual time 
of Sweet Peas. A few notes as to your mode 
of culture would be interesting. | 

Treatment of lawn.—I should feel obliged if 
you could give me some suggestions for improving 
the. Grass on my lawn. It overlies a barren sandy 
gravel, but is fairly free from weeds and coarse 
Grass. Its principal defect is its thinness, while in 
the more shaded parts it is attacked by a blackish- 
green slimy Lichen. There is also a white fungoid 
growth, tending to increase jn rings, which occur 
even in the sunniest spots, but I have not observed 
that this. latter does any harm. Every winter. I 
dress it with 4 lbs. to 5 lbs. of basic slag, 3 lbs. of 
superphosphate, and 1 lb. of sulphate of ammonia 
per 40 square yards, but it seems to get worse and 
worse. To take it all up, renovate the soil, and sow 
fresh seed would, no doubt, be the best remedy, but 
I cannot face that labour nor the expense. Would 
a heavy dressing of chalk or lime be of any ad- 
vantage? Manure js so expensive an item here that 
the cost of that would probably. be prohibitive, while 
the weeds and rubbish that are often mixed with it 
would be injurious. It wants something to strengthen 
the growth. There are no really bare patches, but it 
is so thin that when rolled it gets plastered down, and 
fails to stand up again.—A. H. WoLLEY-DoD, Walton- 
on-Thames. 


[Grass-seeds may now be sown on new 
lawns or to thicken any thin places on 
old ones. When Moss is present in the turf, 
it is a sign of poverty generally, or the land 
wants draining. Basic slag at the rate of 
3 lb. per square rod, is very beneficial on thin 
turf. One of the principal causes of weakly, 
weedy lawns is want of nourishment, and the 
autumn or early winter is a good season to 
top-dress lawns. On poor, light soils a top- 
dressing Of short manure will be beneficial, as 
the Grasses want something more than arti- 
ficials. We have seen good ‘results follow, in 
such cases, a dressing of Moss-litter manure, 
to be well knocked about during the winter, 
so that it may sink into and become blended 
with-the sou. | 

Crinum Powelli album.—No one who has 
seen the tall, flower-crowned shafts of this 
noble plant in August or September, yielding 
day by day a succession of the fragrant, pure- 
white, trumpet-shaped blossoms, could 
fail to admire what in reality is one of the 
most handsome of hardy bulbous plants. 
The term ‘‘hardy’’ may, however, require a 
little qualifying, as the plant cannot satis- 
factorily be grown in -all gardens in open 
borders with a like amount of success. In 
favoured positions near the sea the plant may 
be grown—indeed, is grown—with every suc- 
cess in the open borders, where, deluged with 
water during the growing season, and given 
occasional doses of weak liquid-manure, the 
plant develops into huge tufts of very com- 
manding appearance. ‘Nearer London, as at 
Kew and Gunnersbury, this fine subject, with 
others of its tribe, grows vigorously and well! 
beside greenhouse or conservatory, where 
the warmth and protection afforded by the 
position materially assist the plants. In 
many other gardens similarly sheltered spots 





might easily be found, and there is no subject 
flowering at the time stated that so well de- 
serves a little special attention of this kind. 
Plenty of room, a liberal soil depth, abund- 
ance of root-moisture in summer, and a 
couple of barrow-loads of leaves or short 
litter manure in winter are the chief cultural 
items to be observed by those who. would like 
to grow the plant well. Planting should be 
done in early autumn or in spring. 3. Engi 


The double Chalicedonian Lychnis.—A 
good old flower is the Chalcedonian Lychnis 
(Lychnis Chalcedonica fi.-pl.), but it is not 
generally known that there is a variety which 
is superior to that commonly met with. This 
passes under the name of Cripps’ variety, 
and a really good thing it is, with its fine, 
glowing-scarlet flowers. These are not only 
brighter than those of the plants generally 
met with as chalcedonica fi.-pl., but the indi- 
vidual blooms and the heads of flower are 
larger. and, consequently, more effective. 
We have few ea summer flowers than 
this Chalecedonian Lychnis, which has been 
held in high regard for very many genera- 
tions, and ‘this special variety is worth look- 
ing out for by all interested. Planted in the 
border, in any good garden soil it will reach 
a height of 3 feet or 4 feet, and will give a 
bit of bright colouring noticeable even when 
other summer flowers are plentiful. . This 
variety is increased by division or by cut- 
tings of the side growths.—S. A. 





THE PROPAGATION OF LILIUMS. 


THE various methods employed for the in- 
crease of plants have always been to me a 
theme of intense interest. The more difficult 
and rare the subject, the more I had a desire 
to increase it, and I still remember my first 
attempt to propagate from cuttings that still 
rare and choice alpine, Omphalodes Luciliz. 
Curiously enough, I had secured the prover- 
bially unlucky number of thirteen cuttings of 
the plant, every one of which had formed 
roots inabout amonth. This was upwards of 
thirty-five years ago. The plant was a great 
rarity at the time, ~ and my only specimen was 
certainly not improved at the moment by my 
securing every available shoot to use as a 
cutting, hence the success above named was the 
more welcome. In like manner, not only rare 
alpines, but choice or rare bulbous plants, 
may be ancreased, the increase being in cer- 
tain instances, such as rare plants of garden 
origin or rare species or varieties, of very 
considerable value. ‘To the. ordinary gar- 
dener the more extreme or intensive methods 
of increase rarely appeal. It may be he has not 
time at disposal, he may not have the inclina- 
tion, he may have had no insight into such 
interesting work, and he may have no use for 
stock increased to any large extent, and some 
or all of these reasons will preclude his trying 
the experiment. ‘There are others, however, 
the more enthusiastic amateur, for example, 
who delights in growing the plants he has 
raised himself, and to whom there is nothing 
more interesting than work of this particular 
kind. It may be merely the budding of a few 
Rose-trees, the layering of a few Carna- 
tions, or the rooting of a small number of 
cuttings. Tt is also by these same means that 

a dozen or a score of plants may appear in a 
dines in place of the too-frequently-seen 
solitary examples, and in no direction, prob- 
ably, is this more true than in the genus 
Lilium. Choice or rare kinds are seen often 
enough in solitary examples in gardens, the 
plants being admired to the full when in 
flower, but, beyond a fair amount of appre- 
ciation at that time, no attempt is ever made 
to increase the plant from either seeds or 
bulb-seales, or, in certain other instances, 
by means of the bulbils that form in the axils 
of the leaves on the stems. In these latter 
instances there is no risk to be run by the 
operator, and no secret to be discovered, inas- 
much as Nature presents to the gardener a 
ready-made bulb in miniature, duly equipped 
with one or more rootlets, the tiny bulb only 
requiring to be placed in the soil to en- 
courage that growth necessary to perpetuate, 
its kind. Doubtless there is a good reason 
for the free production of axillary bulbils in 
certain species or yarieties of Lilies, and a 
possible reasonable deduction is that those 
particular species or forms may be shorter- 
lived than some others not prone to the same 
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thing. Whether that be co cr not, these stem. | 
produced bulbils occur in very large numbers 
on certain kinds, and all that remains for the 
gardener is to collect and plant them when 
fully grown, and in this way add interest and 
beauty to his own immediate environment. 
While but few Lilies comparatively produce 
bulbils naturally on the aerial or exposed por- 
tions of their stems, many others produce bul- 
bils of somewhat larger size, though con- 
siderably less in numbers, about the hase of 
their stems, and chiefly, perhaps, on that por- 
tion covered by soil. This is seen frequently 
in such sections as speciosum, longiflorum, 
auratum, and others. The bulbs so produced 
have a value of their own, and usually reach 
the flowering size in less time than do those 
produced in the exposed parts of the stem. 





I have proved that many of the choicest 
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the possibilities of this entirely new and un- 
looked-for experience dawned upon me at 
once. In this I foresaw that, by first drawing 
out the growth of the bulb in a dark cellar, 


and subsequently planting as above, the rais- | 
ing of stocks of choice and rare Lilies that | 


do not usually produce axillary bulbils, might 
not only be rendered possible, but brought 
within the region of practical horticulture, 
and that of a useful kind. The above expe- 


| 





rience is already a score of years old, and in | 


my notes on Lilies I do not remember to have 


mentioned it before, and to-day my only re- | 


gret is that I have neither the material nor 
sufficient leisure to pursue work of this kind. 

What may be done in the way of raising 
Lilies by means of bulbils 1s well shown in the 
accompanying illustration of Lilium Browni 
leucanthum, the example being three years 


Lilium Browni leucanthum. ‘Three years old, from bulbils, 


Lilies of our gardens may be induced to pro- 
duce bulbils by a certain treatment. Some 
years ago a consignment of Lilium longiflorum | 
eximium came to hand, and on the cases 
being opened I found that a very considerable 
amount of stem growth had been made during | 
transit from Japan. Knowing how valueless 
such growth would be for pots, and fearing 
the destruction of the bulbs were such growths 
cut away altogether, I decided to plant them 
in the open as received, and, carefully laying 
the bulbs on their sides, so that the new 
growth might receive ample protection, the 
entire lot was planted and covered in. The 
plants flowered well during the late summer, 
and at a later date, when lifted, I found that 
the whole of the new growth laid underground 
had produced a remarkable crop of axillary 
bulbils to the ground level, where they ceased. 
As the batch was of several hundreds, there 
must have been thousands of the bulbils, and 


| good idea of this. 


| ably filled a very large space. ; 
| was about 3 feet high, or nearly so, while the 





| grown in a cool greenhouse, 


ithe safest and quickest. 


old, of pot culture, and bearing ten flowers 
and buds. The flowers were of good size, 
and, indeed, the unopened bud will afford a 
The group when photo- 
raphed was one any Lily specialist would 
eee been proud of, while its fragrance notice- 
The example 


natural disposition of the stems—the plant 


| was not staked—made a very pretty picture 


indeed. At two years old the same example 
carried either two or three flowers—I am not 
sure which—but these were not representa- 
tively large or good, and the fact is merely 
recorded to show the rapid development to 
the flowering stage wnder certain conditions. 
These words are italicised purposely, as the 
plant, though quite hardy, had been all along 
In propagation 
of this kind I find greenhouse treatment much 
By this treatment 


I find the first twelve or fifteen months of the 
existence of a Lily bulbil to be a period of 
almost continuous growth, basal leaves alone 
developing, spreading, and increasing in num- 
bers—a sure sign, also, that bulb growth is 
going on at a proportionate rate—and it is 
only when the true stem growth at length 
appears that the season of growth and rest 
comes naturally to the plant. This is both 
curious and interesting. To treat the plant 
as a perfectly hardy subject because it is 
hardy when established is to lose all the 
growth of months during autumn and winter, 
and, in severe weather, also probably the bul- 
bils themselves. Hence open-air treatment is 
not at all to be recommended, while the cold- 


| frame for the first two years would be equally 


slow or unsuitable. The system adopted is 


simplicity itself, the bulbils being collected 





as soon as it is seen that 
the old stems are maturing 


and sown at once. At this 
time it will be seen that 
one — sometimes two or 
three — basal roots have 
already issued from the 
bulb, and, planted imme- 
diately, these roots 


promptly take to the soil. 
A strong box or deep seed- 
pan is a good receptacle to 
employ, and crowding 
should be avoided, seeing 
the bulbs may have to re- 
main a whole year or much 
more before being re 
planted. A well-drained 
box, very sandy and fairly 
rich loam, a thin layer of 
sand on which the bulbils 
rest at 14 inches apart 
each way, and 4 inch deep 
covering of soil, complete 
the planting of these tiny 


bulbs, which, in the con- 
genial conditions of the 
greenhouse, develop their 


first growth in about three 
months. From this time 
all the attention needed 
is an occasional watering, 
the syringe being employed 
rather than a watering-can 
during the early stages, 
more water being given as 


required. Usually it is 
best to transplant after 
twelve months, at which 


time at least treble the 
amount of room should be 
given. In the second year 
some of the strongest will 
produce stems, and a few 
small flowers also, but the 
latter may as well be dis- 
couraged, their suppres- 
sion tending to strengthen 
the bulbs. The after treat- 
ment is one merely of 
planting separately in good, 
rich soil, and, as these stem 
bulb-producing Lilies are 
frequently vigorous in root 
action, they. should’ be 
treated accordingly. Apart 
from the above are others, 
as L. sulphureum and L. 
tigrinum, that produce 
axillary bulbs freely, and the choicer kinds 
in particular are worthy of every attention 
and care, as no method of propagation known 
to me is calculated to produce so abundant a 
harvest or to more quickly reward the worker 
for his labour in this direction. 

It is interesting to note that, while having 
found bulbils on a large number of Lilies, I 
have no recollection of such appearing on 
those varieties or species having whorled 
leaves, such as those of the great Martagon 
group. 

I had hoped to have said something on in- 
creasing the Lily from bulb-scales and seeds, 
but I may return to this side of the subject 
at another season. E. H. JENKINS. 


Solomon’s Seal (£. J. H. Scholten).—The name 
is derived from the scar produced on the horizontal 
root-stocks by the death of the annual stems. Each 
scar has been likened to a seal. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THE EARLY-FLOWERING 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
THE first meeting of the Floral Committee of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society was | 
held at Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, on 
Monday last, the 21st inst., when Mr. D. B. 
Crane was again elected chairman for the 
ensuing year. This committee in recent years 
has fully justified its existence, and an excel- | 
lent display was made. Both new and old 
varieties of the early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums were well represented, and quite a/| 
number of seedlings was shown by two or 
three raisers. Single-flowered early Chrysan- 
themums were to the fore. An excellent 
standard of quality is now observed by this 
committee, and for this reason any awards 
that it may make should be treated with 
due respect. Of the many good things shown 
on this occasion, the following were recog- 
nised with an award: 

Mrs. H. StarHamM.—tThis is a dainty, 
single-flowered variety, having fsowers of 
beautiful form, and not more than two rows 
of petals. As represented, the sprays were 
attractive; colour, silvery-rose, with white 
zone round, and high, well-formed disc. Com- 
mendation to Mr. H. Woolman, Acock’s | 
Green, Birmingham. | 

FIREBRAND.—This is one of the very best 
of the early single-flowered kinds. The 
flowers are of good size, each about 8 inches 
in diameter, and they are borne on long 
flower-stalks in charming sprays, making | 
them ideal for cutting. The colour is bright | 
chestnut, with a suspicion of orange. Tirst- | 
class certificate to Messrs. W. Wells and Co., 
Limited, Merstham, Surrey. 

DouLty REEVES.—Although there were but | 
few flowers fully expanded, the committee 
saw sufficient merit in them to make a com- | 
mendation in favour of this variety. Of 
Japanese reflexed form, and, when disbudded, 
borne on erect stems, there are points of 
excellence in the flowers of this novelty that 
make it commendable alike for border culture 
or for market. ‘The colour is deep rose. Also 
from Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Limited. 

Other good single-flowered kinds that call | 
for special mention were: Amber Queen, | 
Paragon (rosy-bronze) Thos. ‘Tredwell | 
(bronzy-red), Miss L. M. Woolman (bright | 
crimson), Jewel (bright rose), Henry Woolman 
(lemon-yellow), Mrs. T. Tredwell (cream 
ground, suffused pale pink), Pink Gem (soft 
pink), and Nellie Riding 

Some of the newer Japanese were very good 

viz., Leslie (a grand yellow), J. Banister 
(vellow. sport from Perle Chatillonaise), 
Glory of Merstham, Wells’ Primrose, and | 
Mrs. Burchell 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 

Buds on late-flowering Chrysanthemums.— 
1 wrote to you some time ago about my Chrysanthe 
mums. You said not to pinch or ‘‘stop’”’ after July, 
so I did not; but I fear very much, though the 
plants are well grown and the picture of health, thay 
the ends contain no buds. They seemed to do so at 
first, but now I fear the little terminal rosettes are | 
merely leaves and that there will be no flowers, | 
though I am not quite certain yet. I pinched most 
of these twice, and some three times I have 6o | 
often failed with late Chrysanthemums, and wonder | 
if it would be any good starting them from my own | 
cuttings in December or January,stopping them—say, | 
three times—from March to May, letting them then | 
have a long time of sunshine outside to ripen the 
weod, as this is a cold, late place. The varieties are | 
Annie Hamilton, Ernest Mileham, F. 8. Vallis, Guy | 
Hamilton, Mrs. J. G. Dunn, Reg Vallis, W. <A. 
Etherington, etc. The early-flowering ones are all 
Tight, and covered with buds and flowers.—Djs- 
COURAGED. 

[We can fully understand your despondency 
in regard to the failure of your plants to 
develop their terminal buds. So far north as 
Northumberland, where the climate is cooler, 
and the season later in consequence, you 
should have no difficulty, in a normal season, 
In procuring buds sufficiently early to flower 
your plants during the period you name. | 
The present season has been a most abnormal | 
one, and buds are much later than usual. 
In some districts fully two or three weeks 
represent the difference in the period of | 
bud development compared with past years. | 
You need not be discouraged, however, as 
your plants should sooner or later develop 


| good specimens of them. 


| to stand the pots afterwards. 


| somewhat deeper. 
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their buds. Keep the plants outdoors as long 
as possible, so that air may pass freely be- 
tween them and also that the sun may exer- 
cise its ripening influence. Your display will, 
of course, be later than usual, but you may 
yet be glad of this. Your suggestion to start 
the cuttings another season in. December or 
January is a good one, and if you stop the 
resulting plants two or three times, the last 
time at the end of June, you will be safer so 
far north. Exposure to the sun and air is 
an important factor in successful culture, and 
you should give your plants the best position 
possible. When.young plants are procured 
from the Chrysanthemum specialists later 
than is desirable, it is difficult to make really 
May we suggest a 
few good sorts for your northern climate to 
flower in late November and December: 
Kathleen Thompson (crimson and gold), Lizzie 
Adcock (yellow), Source d’Or (orange), Fram- 
field Pink, Western King (white), and Market 
Red (metallic red). The foregoing are of easy 
culture, and should suit your climate for later 
displays. ] 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


BULBOUS PLANTS IN THE GREEN- 
HOUSE. 
THE great value of bulbous plants when 
forced prematurely into bloom for the de- 
coration of the greenhouse or conservatory 
is continually brought under one’s notice. 
So, too, is their beauty in the open ground ; 
but for the amateur with only a single green- 
house and, perhaps, a frame ar two, they 
are equally valuable. True, forcing as it is 
generally understocd is then out of the ques- 
tion; but the protection and additional 
warmth of the greenhouse enable them to anti- 
cipate their usual season of blooming out-of- 
doors, and flowers in February are just as 
welcome as they are a month earlier. Any- 
one making a selection for a small green- 
house has a considerable choice of subjects 
and a fairly wide range of prices; but it may 


| be borne in mind that many of the cheap 


varieties, provided the bulbs are good, are 
just as effective as the dearer ones. 

A good deal is often written about the pre- 
paration of the soil in which the bulbs are 
to be grown, but this is not of such import- 
ance as it is frequently supposed to be, for 
the embryo flowers are already in the bulbs 
and only need to be placed under favourable 
conditions for their successful development. 
A mixture of two parts loam to one part 
each of leaf-mould and well decayed manure, 
with half a part of sand, will, if the whole is 
well incorporated together, form a very suit- 
able compost for the different bulbs which I 


| purpose mentioning, 


Potting should be carried out as soon as 
possible after the bulbs are received, a firm 
and level bed of ashes being the best place 
Pots 5 inches 
or 6 inches in diameter are the most guit- 


| able sizes for nearly all the bulbs. The 


number in each pot will, of course, depend 
upon the size of the bulbs—for instance, a 
full-sized Hyacinth bulb will need a pot 
5 inches in diameter, while smaller bulbs, 
which are often termed bedding Hyacinths, 
may 1 many cases be put three into.a 6-inch 
pot. In this way effective little masses may 
be formed, Of the Polyanthus Narcissi much 
the same may be said, while from three to 
five Tulips may be put into a 5-inch pot. Daf- 
fodils vary considerably in the size of the 


| bulbs—for instance, a 6-inch pot will only 


hold three good bulbs of some kinds, such as 
the Emperor and Empress, while other varie- 
ties are considerably smaller. Small bulbs, 
such as Scilla sibirica, Chionodoxas, Freesias, 
Ixias, etc., may be put from six to eight in a 
5S-inch pot and in this way they form effec- 
tive specimens. In potting, most of the bulbs 


| may with advantage be placed at such a 


depth that the upper part of the bulb is about 
half-an-inch below the surface of the soil; 
but, if possible, Narcissi, may be planted 
When potting is com- 
pleted the pots should be stood on the bed of 
ashes aforesaid, and so closely that they 
touch each other. Then, when given a 
thorough watering through a fine rose and 


| allowed a little time to drain, the pots of 


bulbs may be covered with fine ashes or 





Cocoa-nut-refuse, this latter being the 
cleaner of the two. The covering should be 
sufficient to allow of a depth of 3 inches over 
the pots, the object being to maintain the 
soil in an even state of moisture so essential 
to the formation of healthy roots, without 
which bulbs will not flower in a satisfactory 
manner. As soon as the top-growth com- 
mences ever so slightly the pots should be 
taken out of their covering, and if possible 
placed in a cold-frame, protecting it with a 
mat or two in the event of frost. Freesias, 
Ixias, and Sparaxis, I prefer to place in the 
frame as soon as potted, as they are not 
hardy, while Roman Hyacinths, if stood in 
the greenhouse as soon as they are potted, 
may be had in flower by Christmas or there- 
abouts. The Paper-white and Early Roman 
Narcissi, though benefited by being stood out- 
of-doors at first, start into growth sooner 
than most subjects, and they will conse- 
quently flower earlier. From the frame 
these pots of bulbs may be taken into the 
greenhouse in batches, and thus spread the 
flowering season over as long a period as pos- 
sible. When taken from their covering of 
ashes or Cocoa-nut-refuse they will, of 
course, require to be watered regularly, 

The term greenhouse as here used is taken 
to apply to a structure with a minimum 
winter temperature of about 45 degs., such, 
in fact, as many amateurs possess. 

Bulbs suitable for this mode of treatment 
are Hyacinths, Narcissi, Tulips of different 
kinds, such as the members of the Due Van 
Thol section, and the early-flowering varie- 
ties of which some good, cheap kinds are: 
Artus, Chrysolora, Cottage Maid, La Reine, 
Ophir d@Or, Rose Grisdelin, Snowflake, and 
Thomas Moore. Others include Allium nea- 
politanum, Chionodoxas, Crocus, Freesias, 
Ixias, Muscari or Grape Hyacinths, Scilla 
campanulata in variety, Scilla sibirica, and 
Sparaxis. XxX, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Keeping Heliotropes during the winter. 
Kindly tell me the way to best pot and preserve, 
during the winter, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, and Ivy 
Pelargoniums now flowering in the garden? I have a 
cold-house, very sunny, and can keep out the frost, 
but find the things usually shed their leaves and the 
Heliotropes die off after being brought in.—B. Corn- 

WALL, 

[Such subjects as those named by you will, 
in all probability, have made a considerable 
number of new roots since they were planted 
out. The lifting and poiting will, therefore, 
in most cases inflict such a severe check upon 
them that they are sure to lose a great many 
of their leaves, as—particularly at this sea- 
son, there is a tendency, however they are 
treated, of many subjects dropping some of 
their foliage. Plants potted up in the middle 
of September, and given suitable treatment, 
are less affected than those which are left 
out till the nights get cold. A fine, and, if 
possible, a sunless day, should be chosen 
for the work, in doing which the plants should 
he potted as soon as possible after being 
Gfted from the ground. ‘The plants need only 
be sufficiently large to take the roots com- 
fortably. When potted, they should be taken 
into the house, and a gocd watering given. 
Overcrowding must be avcided. Until the 
roots take possession of the new soil, it will 
be necessary to keep the plants shaded, while 
on hot days a syringing will be beneficial. 
The Heliotrope is more particular in its. re- 
quirements than the other plants named by 
you, and it is probable that the cold in winter 
has been too much for it, or, at all events, 
ithe cold and moisture combined, as, in order 
to winter the Heliotrope successfully, a light, 
buoyant atmosphere is necessary.] 

Treatment of Cyclamens.—I have five er six 
seedlings of Cyclamen persicum growing in a pot in 
which they were sown seventeen months ago. They 
are now healthy plants, 3 inches or 4 inches high; 
and I should be glad to know when they should be 
repotted, and what size of pot would be most suit- 
able? When may I expect them to bloom?—M. B. 

[The Cyclamens should be at once potted 
singly in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand. Pots 34 inches in diameter will be a 
suitable size, and, after potting, they must be 
given a good light position in the greenhouse. 
Next spring they may be shifted into pots 
5 inches in diameter, and in: these you may 
reasonably expect them to flower during the 
following autumn or winter.] 
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FRUIT. 


CORDON GOOSEBERRIES. 
THE illustration here given of one of Messrs. 
J. Veitch and Sons’ flat-trained Gooseberry- 
bushes is one of many others all in pots and 
carrying either one, two, or, as in this in- 
stance, five hard-spurred or cordon branches. 
Such a plant as the one figured, ‘“‘ Broom- 
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its full original productiveness. It had been, 
with others, lifted from: the open ground, 
put into 9-inch pots, and in that way carted 
from Langley to the Royal Horticultural 
| Society’s meeting, Westminster, and it was 
| uo matter for surprise that some of the riper 
| fruit fell off in transit. Still further, much 
of the fruit is in the illustration hidden by 
| the foliage. But, as seen at the meeting, 


' these trained bushes were literally crowded 


LLLUSTRATED. 
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so desired, being occasionally shifted or top- 
dressed with fresh soil, and in the early 
summer freely syringed to keep the leafage 
free from insect life. But so much trouble 
is hardly needful with bushes that are so 
hardy and such very reliable fruiters. If 
planted against a wire or light wood trellis, 
stretched across a garden quarter 4 feet in 
height, where nets can be easily thrown over 
them to keep birds at bay, the securing of a 
good crop of fine, clean fruit 
is practically assured. Still 





Gooseberry Broom-girl as an upright five-branched cordon, 


girl,’ a yellow-fruited variety, is about four 
years old from the cutting. The stems are 
3 feet in height, and, of course, each year 
are allowed to lengthen a few inches. If, 
therefore, lengthening be slow, the object is 
to have each stem fully furnished with fruit- 
buds or spurs, and that is the result of sum- 
mer pruning of all side-shoots. By so doing, 
the rigidly close character of the stems is 
maintained, and yearly they carry heavy crops 
of fruit. The plant illustrated does not show 


| with fine fruit, and evidenced to the fullest 
degree the exceeding value of this method of 
pruning and training Gooseberries. So 
readily do such bushes respond to treatment 
that, being relieved of their fruit before re- 
turning them to the nursery, they are then 
replanted and freely syringed, if the weather 


whit the worse for the lifting. 
But it may be accepted that Gooseberries 





be dry, and are the following year not one | 








| of this form of bush will do well in pots, if | 


better is it to have three or 
four such trellises, and 
planted with trained bushes 
in any good garden, as the 
cost and labour involved in 
the netting over are little 
greater for a few rows than 
for one only. ‘Trellises 
planted should be at least 
4 feet apart, and in the plant 
ing it is well, so far as it is 
possible, to put against each 
one varieties that have me 
dium or strong - growing 
habits, keeping the weaker 
growers to the most southern 


50 


trellis. Then it is well also 
to plant largely varieties 


that have special fitness for 
the dessert, including good 
flavour. That. Gooseberries 
can be had in four colours 
greatly assists to provide 
variety on the dessert-table, 
and out of so many having 
fine flavour, hardly two varie- 


ties have the same. On the 
flat-trained system not only 
can the soil be liberally 
mulched with long manure 


when the crops are heavy, 
but liberal waterings in dry 
weather will at once benefit 
both foliage and roots. To 
carry the nets, wood or wire 
supports a foot taller than the 
bushes should be erected. 


D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peach Dr. Hogg. — The 
finest dishof this variety Ihave 
ever seen was staged at the 
Eastbourne Horticultural Ex- 
hibition the other day. The 
individual fruits were large 
and even, superbly coloured, 
and gave off an aroma which 
left no doubt as to what the 
flavour was like. I was un- 
able to ascertain the name of 
the exhibitor, but whoever he 
might be, he is to be congra 
tulated on haying produced 
such remarkably fine speci 
mens of this Peach, which 
was raised by Mr. Rivers, of 
Sawbridgeworth, and named 
after the late Dr. Hogg. It is 
& vigorous grower, a free crop 
per, and succeeds well in a 
midseason house or on a wall 
having a south or south-west 
aspect outdoors.—A. W. 

Plum Oullin’s Colden Cage. 
—Judging by the frequency 
with which this Gage has 
been staged at different ex- 
hibitions this season, the crop 
must be plentiful. Not long 
since I saw one of the finest 
dishes of it that I have ever 
seen staged, both in regard to 
size and quality, and the 
bloom was perfect. It is a 
splendid variety for wall cul- 
ture, the quality is uniformly good, and it is 
seldom that it fails to bear. Quite young 
trees soon begin to yield fruit, consequently 
the necessity for lifting and transplanting 
in order to check strong growth and induce 
fruitfulness is not so frequent and imperative 
as is the case with so many other varieties of 
Plums. It should, therefore, find a place in 
all collections, however limited, and both 
eottagers and owners of suburban gardens 
would also find it profitable.—G,. P. K, 
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The Wonderberry.—Mr. BR. ‘Terrot, on page 
484, asks with some anxiety as to what course 
he should take in relation to plants of this 
much-written-of berried plant that he has put 
into commerce. When some who have grown 
it write of it with enthusiastic praise, it is evi- 
dent that the assertion that it is but Solanum 
nigrum can hardly be correct. So many 
British people are familiar with that well- 
known weed that it is difficult to assume that 
anyone could go into ecstasies over that or 
any plant just like it. But a correspondent 
on page 504 puts this Wonderberry in a 
different light—as being, in fact, the 
product of a West African and a West 
American species of. Solanum. It is 
difficult to believe that any progeny from two 


species,. neither of which produces edible 


berries, can be productive of fruits that are | 


described as ‘‘delicious, wholesome, health- 
ful.’ But, as several persons proclaim the 
properties of the berries as excellent, Mr. 
Terrot need hardly be concerned as to his 
position in relation to the sale of plants. I 
have been expecting to see samples of this 
wonderful fruit placed before the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Fruit Committee, but 
so far none have come. That is the kind of 
ordeal it should be submitted to.—A. D. 

At a recent meeting of the Scien- 
tific Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society Mr. Cuthbertson showed a speci- 
men of the American Wonderberry. He 
also showed Solanum nigrum for comparison. 
The plant, though differing in some few details 
from the specimen of Solanum nigrum shown, 
is apparently only a form of that very wide- 
spread and variable weed of cultivated land. 
Mr. Meyer remarked that the fruit of 8. 
nigrum was frequently made into pies and 
eaten in different parts of the States, and 
he was unable to distinguish the plant 
exhibited from the spontaneously occurring 
plant. 





A small plant cf the Wonderberry was, 
on September 14th, exhibited before the 
Fruit Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society by Mr. C. H. Pike, Malmesbury, 
Wilts. With it, from open ground at 
Kingston, was shown a plant of Solanum 
nigrum. The committee considered that the 
growth, leaf, and flowers were identical with 
those of the Wonderberry. 

The Loganberry for preserving.—We, 
when lately on a visit to Scotland, tasted this 
made into a preserve, and think that for this 
purpose it is really more valuable than for 
dessert, as the fruits can be gathered when 
less ripe, and are of a delicious flavour. It 
is less sweet than the Raspberry or Strawkerry, 
which is an advantage, and on this account 
will be preferred by many. The plants from 
which the fruit referred to was gathered 
were fruiting freely trained to a pole, while 
the present year’s growths showed that the 
Loganberry is not at all particular as to soil 
or position. The fruits, if allowed to hang 
and become black, are sweet, and form a very 
useful addition to the dessert at this season. 








NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 
SEPTEMBER 147TH, 1909. 
CONSIDERING the wet weather lately expe- 
rienced, the Autumn Rose Show of the 
National Rose Society was a very fair suc- 
cess, although I noticed several gaps, owing 
to the non-appearance of many who had 
entered. As usual at this show, Scotland 
carried off the chief honour in the most 
important class for thirty-six blooms, distinct 
varieties. ‘There were thirteen competitors, 
the first prize going to Messrs. James Cocker 
and Sons, Aberdeen, for an exhibit of blooms 
of a marvellous colour, so clean and bright, 
equalling specimens put up at the National 
Rose Show in July. Of course, it is tolerably 
well known that these blooms are really the 
summer flowers of the Scotch growers, and, 
although one may be apprehensive whether 
the plants will have time to ripen, yet as an 
exhibit it was very fine. It may interest 
readers to know the names of the thirty-six 
winning varieties. They were Jeabeolark; 
Caroline Testout, Annie Wood, Mrs. D. 
McKee, Marie Baumann, Wm. Shean, Bessie 
Brown, Captain Hayward, Lyon Rose, Duke 
of Edinburgh, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Frau Karl 
Druschki. Louis Van Houtte, Mme. Wagram, 
Richmond, Lohengrin, Duc de Rohan, Coun- 





tess of Gosford, G. Piganeau, Mrs. ‘Tl’. Roose- 
velt, Suzanne M. Rodocanachi, Mrs. John 
Laing, Heinrich Schultheis, Mme. Hugene 
Verdier, Danmark, Hugh Dickson, Melanie 
Soupert, Alfred Colomb, Gladys Harkness, 
Auguste Rigotard, Konigin Carola, Lady 
Sheffield, Marquise Litta, Freiherr Von Mar- 
sechall, A. K. Williams, and Farbenkonigin. 
Mr. Hugh Dickson, Belfast, was second, 
Adams and Craigmile, Aberdeen, third, and 
A. Dickson and Sons, Newtownards, fourth. 

Class II. was for nurserymen, and con 
sisted of thirty-six distinct varieties, not 
fewer than three trusses of each; all kinds 
of Roses could he included. This brought out 
some splendid groups, in which the honours 
went to England and Wales. Messrs. Frank 
Cant and Co., Colchester, took the first prize 
with a lovely lot of bunches. Mr. J. Cross- 
ling, Penarth, was sezond, and Mr, J. Mat- 
tock, Headington, third; but as the day wore 
on, one could see a most glaring injustice had 
been done here, for Mr. Mattock’s blooms 
were far superior to the second-prize lot. 

Class X. provided for a representative 
group of Roses, placed on the floor, and 
shown in pots or as cut flowers. ‘There were 
cnly two competitors—Messrs. Hobbies, 
Limited, Dereham, wh» took the gold medal 
for a very nice lot, in which tall standard 
weeping Roses were conspicuous, and also 
large masses of cut blooms of most of the 
popular sorts. Messrs. Paul and Son, Ches- 
hunt, were second, and to the Rose-lover this 
group was of far greater interest, for one 
found several novelties here. One, named 
W. H. Taft, wiil be a splendid addition to the 
Hybrid Teas if the colour is maintained out- 
doors as on the small pot-plant shown. It 
reminded me of Lyon Rose in coleur, with 
Mme. Abel Chatenay form. They also 
showed their pretty little Wichuraiana novel- 
ties—in reality, Tea Roses crossed with R. 
Wichuraiana, which has imparted the per- 
petual character of the Teas and _ the 
spreading growth of R. Wichuraiana, but in 
a far less degree of vigour. ‘The sorts 
exhibited were Topaz, a flower of the Alister 
Stella Gray form, but of a deeper colour, and 
Iceberg, a beautiful white. These Roses are 
of lowly growth, and will be splendid as 
surface coverings to beds of standard Roses. 
This group contained the best quality of 
blossom, but was lacking in foliage and 
finish. Class XI. invited competition for a 
representative group of cut Roses on the 
staging, in a space 18 feet by 6 feet. Mr. G. 
Prince gained the gold medal for the most 
beautiful display in the show. It was a very 
artistic arrangement, in which the leading 
decorative Roses were employed to great 
effect. Messrs. W. and J. Brown, Peter- 
borough, were second, and the King’s Acre 
Nursery Company third. 

Another representative group of cut Roses 
in a space of 60 square feet brought out four 
exhibits. Mr. F. M. Bradley, Peterborough, 
was first. He showed two fine columns of a 
little-known Rose, Mme. Pauline Bersez, a 
variety resembling Mme. Pernet Ducher, but 
a more solid flower. Betty was also grandly 
shown, and also Climbing Lady Ashtown. 
Messrs. Harkness and Co., Hitchin, were 
second with larger blooms, but rather more 
passé than the first-prize lot. Jackman and 
Son, Woking, were third. This firm exhibited 
their masses of bloom in a more natural 
manner than either of the other two—for 
instance, about 100 blooms of Mme. Abel 
Chatenay were arranged in an oval bed on 
the flat, depicting at once what the decorative 
effect would be, and a much superior style to 
the tall columns in Bamboo frames. Class 
XIII. was for new seedling Roses. Mr. Hugh 
Dickson obtained a medal for Miss Cynthia 
Forde, a lovely H.T., with the form and 
colouring of Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, 
only more Tea-like, with the sturdv growth 
of Caroline Testout. Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Sons, Colchester, secured a medal for 
Claudius, H.T., a  hybridised seedling 
from Charles J. Grahame. The colour of 
Claudius is a brilliant rose, something of 
Helen Keller tint, the form of the flower 
charming, with well-raised centre and a deli- 
cious perfume. S. McGredy and Sons, Porta- 
down, Ireland, obtained the third medal. 
Mrs. E. J. Holland (H.T.), a flower of the 
Lady Ashtown type, and with a 
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blance in its whitish edges to Frau Peter 
Lambert. It is a good, solid colour, and the 
form very beautiful. Some other good novel- 
ties exhibited which gained cards of commen- 
dation were Mrs. Wakefield Christie-Milley, 
a flower of the Grand Duc de Luxembourg 
colouring, only a much superior and deeper 
bloom, the half-open flowers like large eggs. 
The raisers, S. McGredy and Sons, inform 
me that this Rose is entirely mildew-prcof, 
and is a very free bloomer. The same raisers 
received a card of commendation for Mrs. 


Arthur IE. Coxhead, a flower of the form of- 


Ixquisite, but brighter, more nearly resem- 
bling La France de ’89. I also liked the lcok 
of Lady Alice Stanley, which reminded me 
much of Mme. Leon Pain, but with a very full 
and high centre, and it is a most free-flowering 


sort, evidently one to be grown largely. This 
also was from Messrs. McGredy. A card of 


commendation was accorded Messrs. H. Merry- 
weather and Sons, Southwell, for Jessie, a 
lovely bright crimson Polyantha, of dwarf 
habit, a sport of their charming Phyllis. This 
pretty Rose is certain to be in large demand 
for massing and pot work. A card of com- 
mendation was also awarded Messrs. A. Dick- 
son and Sons for Mrs. Frank Bray, a Rose of 
the type of Harry Kirk, but the rich colouring 
of Mme. Falcot. 

Class IX. was for the twelve best varieties 
of dwarf Polyantha Roses. The first prize 
was awarded to Messrs. IF’. Cant and Co., Col- 
chester, for a very lovely lot of these 
increasingly popular Roses, Messrs. B. R. 
Cant and Sons being second, with Messrs. 
W. and J. Brown, Peterborough, third. 

In the collection put up by Messrs. Paul 
and Son I noticed a gem. It was named 
Firefly, a tiny double flower of a ccppery-rose 
colour, with golden base. The class for nine 
varieties of heps or seed-pods did not bring 
out anything at all remarkable, and some 
clusters were exhibited quite green, which 
was to be expected from the season. Some of 
the most interesting were pyrenaica, long, 
Capsicum-like pods; P. pomifera, very fine ; 
rugosa, fairly good ; microphylla, like Spanish 
Chestnuts, with their spiny shells. 

The amateurs did not show at all up to 
their standard, but when it is remembered 
a nurseryman grows a thousand where an 
amateur grows one, this is not remarkable. 
The leading class for amateurs was for 
eighteen blooms, distinct varieties. ‘This was 
won by Mr. E. B. Lindsell, Hitchin, the 
second prize going to Mr. Conway Jones, 
Gloucester, and the third to Rev. J. H. Pem- 
berton, Havering. 

The dinner-table decorations were well 
done, Miss Harwood, Colchester, taking first 
prize with Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mrs. G. A. 
Hammond, Burgess Hill, gaining second with 
Muriel Jamieson, au almost single flower, that 
reminds one of Fortune’s Yellow. It is not 
yet in commerce. The third prize went to 
Mrs. J. Smith, Bushey Heath, for Irish 
Hlegance. For what we know as medal 
blooms, Mrs. John Laing and Earl of Warwick 
obtained the honour, koth in the nursery- 
men’s section and also the amateurs’. The 
‘‘medal’’ Tea-scented varieties were Souvenir 
de Pierre Notting and Maman Cochet. 

A few uncommon Roses that are worthy of 
being added to one’s collections are Theresa 
Bevan, a grand-coloured Tea Rese of a rich 
old gold shade ; Freiherr Von Marschall, 'Tea- 
scented, with bold petals, resembling Mrs. 
W. J. Grant in a measure, with yellow base ; 
W. E. Lippiatt (H.T.), a splendid dark Rose, 
midway between Sir Rowland Hill and Abel 
Carriere. It is a grand-shaped bloom, and 
one of great merit for its colour; Irish Pride, 
ecru, suffused old rose, while the tone is old 
gold—a lovely single flower. Gottfried 
Keller, exhibited in bunches, avpeared to 
great advantage, rather more so than it does 
cn the plant. It is an exquisite colour, 
coppery-yellow, with other shadings. Mrs. 
Sam Ross is of a most distinct soft pink 
colour, and likely to be a good acquisition. 
Lady Inchiquin is a vellow Tea Rose in the 
way of Medea, but paler. Earl of Gosford, a 
large globular flower, of a rich plum-colour. 
will be wanted for its magnificent vetal and 
colouring. A Tea Rose named Jeanne 
Philippe, of a rich nankeen colour, with car- 
mine border. was shown by Mr. W. Ferguson, 
of Dunfermline. 
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OBITUARY. 


MR. PETER BARR, V.M.H, 


Mr. PETER Barr, to whose sudden death we 
briefly referred in our issue of September 
“5th, page 550, was born near Govan, then a 
prosperous weaving village on the Clyde, in 
April, 1825 ; but more to his taste than looms 
or their products were the Tulips which his 
father grew, and the beauty of which decided 
lis fate. He devoted much care to the 
culture of bulbs and hardy flowers, and he 
was especially identified with the cultivation 
of the Narcissus, an impetus being given to 
his labours in this direction by a correspond- 
ence with Mr. Leeds, of Longford Bridge, 
near Manchester, who had raised hybrids and 
seedlings of these flowers, which, as shown 
at South Kensington, had been much admired, 
although at that time there was little or no 











the Backhouse seedlings came into far more 
prominent notice than they had_ before 
attained, : 

My. Barr travelled through Spain, Portugal, 
and the Maritime Alps, in search of the wild 
species of Daffodil, and he developed his 
discoveries with much success, contributing 
largely to the present popularity of the 
Daffodil in the garden. A seedling of a 
trumpet variety was named after him, and as 
recently as three years ago it was worth £50 
a bulb. At the age of seventy, Mr. Barr 
started upon a tour round the world, visiting 
Canada, the United States, Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand, the South Sea Islands, and 
South Africa, which occupied the greater 
part of seven years. On his return from the 
tour referred to he settled down at Kirn, 
near the home of his birth on the banks of 
the Clyde. Here he devoted his attention to 








PETER BARR, V.M.H. 


sale for them. This correspondence con 


tinued until near the close of Mr. Leeds’ life, | 


“if his Narcissi 
death, he had 
all should be 


when it was rumoured that 
were not sold before his 
directed in his will that 
destroyed !”’ 
Barr consulted the Rev. John Nelson and 
other friends, and the result was a syndicate 
which purchased Mr. Leeds’ stock. 
cleaning and selecting these varieties at his 
old bulb grounds at Garrett-lane, Lower 
Tooting, Mr. Barr accidentally heard that Mr. 
Milner, of Sheffield, had a stock of these 
bulbs, and he went to Sheffield to see them, 
and found that they had been raised as seed- 
Jings.by Mr. Milner’s brother-in-law, Mr. W. 
Backhouse, of St. John’s, Wolsingham, Dur- 
jiam, who had sent consignments of new seed- 
lings to Mr. Milner from time to time. Mr. 
Milner’s stock was divided between Mr. Barr 


| ‘The Daffodil King.’’ 


This was so alarming that Mr. | 


While | 





and his friend, the Rey. John Nelson, and go | 


| Primroses and Polyanthuses, not forgetting 


his first love, the Daffodils. 

Mr. Barr has been appropriately called 
In a ‘“‘List of Plants, 
ete., Certificated by the Royal Horticultural 
Society from 1859 to 1893,’ it is worthy 
of note that out of thirty varieties of Nar- 
cissus, Mr. Barr received certificates for 
eighteen. The nurseries at Long Ditton, now 
carried on by his sons, have been for many 
years a popular pilgrimage to the lover of 
Daffodils. In 1883 he discovered.in the 
Basses Pyrenees N. pallidus przecox, and in 
1887 two important varieties of the same 
species, particularly that known as asturicus, 
which flowers a fortnight earlier than that 
discovered in the Basses Pyrenees. Another 
notable discovery in the same year was N., 
Santa Maria, which proved. to be the richest 
orange-yellow Trumpet Daffodil known at that 
time, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 
SMILAX ASPERA. 


THERE are many beautiful flowering climbers 
well adapted for covering bare walls and un- 
sightly stone work with foliage and blossom 
during the summer and autumn months; but 
the majority of these are, unfortunately, leaf- 
less during the winter and early spring, thus 
leaving the stones exposed to view. Where 
the object it is desired to cover is in full 
sight of the house, it is desirable that some 
evergreen subject that retains its foliage dur- 
ing the winter should be employed. Ivy 
answers the purpose well; but it is common 
and many are not fond of it, but would pre- 
fer something less usually met with. Such, 
if they are residents in the warmer portions 
of our islands, might well give the subject of 
this note a trial. It is a native of Southern 
Europe, whence it was introduced over 250 
Although not by any means gener- 
ally met with in this country, it may be 


| found in some gardens yeiling rocks or tree- 


roots with its leathery, evergreen foliage. 
It usually attains a height of. from 6 feet to 
12 feet, and bears narrowed leaves, heart- 
shaped at the base, dark green in colour, 
splashed with white, and armed with prickles, 
as are the angular stems. The blossoms are 
greenish-white and fragrant. The plants 
should be provided with good soil, so that 
they may make a satisfactory start and be 
given a warm and sunny position. ‘Smilax 
aspera is a very variable plant, and there are 
several named forms, amongst which may be 
mentioned §. a. maculata, with copper-green 
leaves, growing only about 3 feet in height, 
S a. mauritanica, a stronger grower, with 
leaves destitute of prickles, and S. a. Buc- 
hananiana, with longer leaves than the type. 
In the Cambridge Botanic Gardens an un- 
identified species has been grown for many 
years under the name of §8. Cantab, with 
handsome, heart-shaped leaves, each 5 inches 
in length and the same in breadth. This 
has proved thoroughly hardy. 
WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Maiden-hair-tree (Salisburia adiantifolia). 
—Can you kindly tell me the name of plant of which 
I have enclosed three leaves? No one that I ask 
seems able to name it. It was given to me quite a 
young plant nine years ago.-I first used it in the 


| garden, but as it did not thrive I potted it and put 


| it 
| thrive. 


| which you send. 
| stages and at all seasons; 


my conservatory. There it did not seem to 

Its height is about 4 feet, with only two 
side-shoots and it has never bloomed. I have been a 
reader of your paper for sixteen years, from which I 
learn a lot and get pleasure.— WHITSTABLE. 

[This is the name of the plant leaves of 
It is a beautiful tree in all 
perhaps most at- 
tractive during the autumn just before the 
leaves drop, since the foliage then assumes a 
bright yellow hue. <A rather deep, fairly 
moist soil of a loamy nature seems to suit it, 
but it is not very particular as to soil, for a 


in 


| fine specimen is growing on the light sandy 





soil in the Royal Gardens, Kew, and one of 
the finest specimens we have eyer seen used 


| to be grown in a garden near Wimbledon 


Common. You should put your plant in the 
open garden, selecting a warm, sheltered 
place, and giving it a good depth of pre- 
pared soil, which should be free from clay 
and other lumps of crude matter. One re 


| quires a good deal of patience, because it 


does not make much new growth for the first 
three or four years. Jt is also known as 
Gingko biloba.] 


Climbers that bloom in the spring.—Plants 
onour wallsthat yield flowers almest before the spring 
comes and that linger until the early days of sum- 
mer are always welcome. Some of them are not, 
strictly speaking, always regarded as climbers, but are 
so amenable to training that with a little trouble they 
make beautiful wall coverings. Some, again, are old, 
yet. never lose their charm, like the yellow-blooming 
Jasmine (J. nudiflorum), yielding its sprays often in 
the wintry weather, seen best ef all perhaps when 
one can give it the run of a south wall, sheltered 
from the brunt of storms. Closely following is 
Forsythia suspensa, like the Jasmine, yielding its 
blossoms in profusion before the green leaves have 
scarcely appeared. Then there are the Pyruses in 
red, white, and rose, Following closely is the Kerria, 
with rich golden-orange flowers.—WOODBASTWICK. 


Wul correspondents and advertisers kindly 
note that our telephone number.i3 10402 Central, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, 
London, LC. ? 
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VEGETABLES. 


AUTUMN VEGETABLES. 
Pras and early Potatoes are getting over, 
although in some gardens, on retentive soil, 
some very good late Peas will be found. 
Runner Beans are now in profuse bearing, 
and these generally, among the edible pods, 
take the place of Peas. Dwarf Kidney Beans 
can also be had in abundance where well 
grown. In few gardens are these Beans thinly 
sown, and hence they soon, from lack of 
root-room, exhaust themselves. On warm 
borders, however, these Beans may be had in 
good condition up to the end of October. 
Potatoes are generally coming up good and 
clean. Of course, there are complaints of 
disease, as is the case every season, but the 
tuber crop is a heavy one, and so far clean. 
Cauliflowers are excelleat, and very plentiful. 
Apart from the good growth made by the 
plants, there has been a general absence oi 
caterpillars—indeed, ali the Cabbage tribe 
have been wonderfully free from these too 
common pests. Autumn Giant comes into the 
markets by millions, and the poorest can have 
very fine, clean white heads, such as many 
exhibitors would be proud to stage at shows, 
at a trifling cost. How much do growers, 
dealers, and consumers owe to the introduc- 


tion of the famous Autumn Giant Cauli- 
flower! Although, as a rule, Carrots did 


badly, yet there is a good supply of nice 
medium, clean roots in the market. Those 
who made sowings in July of some of the 
stump-rooted varieties should now be finding 
good, clean breadths full of promise for 
winter pulling. White Turnips are at pre- 
sent rather scarce, but there will be a great 
abundance of clean bulbs in a few 
While Beans and Cauliflowers hold the field, 
other hardy vegetables must bide their time. 
Summer Turnips were this year exception- 
ally good, and kept so much longer than 
usual. Both Turnip-rooted and long Beets 
are plentiful. These excellent roots seem to 
be growing in demand yearly, evidence that 
the public has learnt to appreciate their 
sweetness and nutritious flesh. Probably few 
roots of this nature have more edible merit 
than Beets. Parsnips are very clean and 
good, but hardly come in as edible roots just 
yet. Their time is when the weather becomes 
colder—then, indeed, is a well-cooked Pars- 
nip a delicious form of food. When Novem- 
ber is in, and that is soon enough, Brussels 
Sprouts will be both in great demand and will 
give an abundant supply. The plants are 
very clean and good. - Savoys, Collards, Cab- 
bages, and Borecoles will all be plentiful, 
unless we should find the present cold, wet 
summer followed by a very severe winter. 
Should that be so, it will be a misfortune 
indeed. It will be wise for all who have these 
crops to be prepared for such a contingency. 
Celery is clean and good, and now needs sharp 
earthing up on dry days. Even with late 
Celery, it may not be wise this season to defer 
that operation too long. All the same, the 
general vegetable outlook for the nation is 


very good, os 





VEGETABLES AT FROGMORE. 
IMMENSE as is the area of glasshouses at the 


is the plant, flower, and fruit production re- 


sulting, it must not be assumed that veget- | 


able culture is not on a commensurate scale. 
Vegetable culture, so far from being re- 
stricted, is not only on the scale of a market 
garden, but the culture in every crop seen 
is quite up to the very best found anywhere. 
Certainly there are no special or artificial 
efforts made to produce vegetables for show, 
as that is not in evidence there. The de- 
mand for vegetables is so heavy that six 


to eight men have to be employed every | 


morning in gathering or collecting the day’s 
supply, and the packing and sending it to 
all parts and to many consumers entail much 
labour. Mr. A. Mackellar is fortunate in 
having for heads of departments men of long 
experience at Frogmore, and who have 
proved their fitness for the positions they 
occupy. At the head of the vegetable depart- 
ment is Mr. Dunn, a veteran Scotsman, 
whose capacity is most admirably evidenced 


But 


weeks. | 
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in the work done and the quality of the crops 
seen on every hand. If Frogmore is to be 
the school for young men, which it really is 
in an exceptional way, every department of 
garden work from the highest to the lowest 
must be well done. While the huge kitchen 
garden area is partly intersected by broad 
eart-roads, it is still more intersected by 
numerous Grass walks, all of which are kept 
well mown and very neat. These roads and 
paths, again, are margined by hardy fruit- 
trees in wondrous numbers, bush, pyramid, 
and standard, and it does say much for the 
culture seen on every hand that in the 
thousands of trees there not the least eyi- 
dence of ill-health is to be found. There is 
no better prescription for fruit-trees than is 
found in giving them good, clean culture. 
The Onion-crop the other day, just pulled 
and laid out to dry on the soil, reaches some 
5 tons to 6 tons per acre; the Potato-crop, 
as being lifted, showed some 10 tons to 
12 tons per acre, and very likely the total 
crop would reach 100 tons. But the demand 
for Potatoes is immense. What large 
breadths of Cauliflowers, Broccolis, Brussels 
Sprouts, Savoys, Kales, Cabbages are to be 
seen on every hand. It is the same with 
Turnips, Carrots, Beets, Parsnips, Celery, 


Peas, Beans, and, indeed, all ordinary veget- | 


ables. For the ordinary rod in gardens, here 
an acre has to be cropped. The soil is 
every winter, so far as possible, trenched, 
and, of course, well manured, and when not 
so deeply worked is well dug. The plough is 
not employed, extensive are the areas 
cropped. 

Necessarily, there is a great deal of forcing 
to be done in the winter, and pits are largely 
used for that purpose. Rhubarb, Asparagus, 
Seakale, Mushrooms, are all so obtained, and 
to the fullest extent. Huge as is the supply, 
there is no waste. The same care to utilise 
everything in the best and most economical 
way is as much practised here as in gardens 
where products are scarce. Wastefulness is 
not a habit with thrifty Scotchmen, and the 
young men in the houses or the labourers 
in the open land are all taught the virtue of 
economy and of utilising products to the best 
advantage. Tomatoes sometimes form an 
outdoor crop, but this season reliance has to 
be placed on the house-grown plants. Of 
these, no variety seems to give more satis- 
faction than does the home-raised Frogmore 
Prolific, a comparatively dwarf strain which 
produces great crops of very fine, solid fruits. 
Apart from all this great cropping, the gardens 
are singularly clean and neat. Not a weed is 
to be seen, and on every hand is ample 
evidence of the great directing mind of the 
able head-gardener. A. D. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

_ Tomatoes diseased.—Would you kindly tell me 
if the enclosed Tomato-leaf has got the new disease, 
as spoken of in your issue of July 10th? The plants, 
the leaves of which I send, were grown in the open, 
but the same spot appeared on those grown ‘inside, 
but did not show before I had a good supply of ripe 
fruit, and then the foliage browned and curled up. 
I have grown the same kind for six years, but the 
disease appeared last year inside and out the same 
as this year. I have grown from new seed each 
year.—J. F. W. 

[The leaves submitted are badly infested 
with the ordinary or well-known type of the 


| Tomato disease, and not the new leaf-fungus 
Royal Gardens, Frogmore, and enormous as | 
d toa} 


described on page 388 in the issue of GAR- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED for July 10th last. 
This disease (Cladosporium fulvum) is very 
destructive, as is shown by the facts stated 
in your note, and the plants are quickly 
destroyed if once they are attacked by it, and 
no remedial measures taken to subdue it. 
Had you sprayed either with sulphide of 
potassium or Bordeaux mixture when the 
fungus first appeared, you might have saved 
the foliage. If all the leaves are in the same 
condition as those sent, you had better pull 
up and burn the plants. Thoroughly disin- 
fect the house before another season by 
burning sulphur in it. Then cleanse it with 
carbolic soap, and lime-wash all brickwork. 
To clear outall the old soil is a matter of sheer 
necessity, as this will be full of the spores 
of the fungus. Use new soil from a non- 
infested source for planting or potting, and 
procure the seed for raising the necessary 
number of plants next year from another and 
as remote a district as possible. Finally, bear 


| between the 





in mind the old adage as to a “‘stitch in time,” 
ete., and spray at once on the first appearance 
of pagina 

Onion varieties.—How many really diverse 
varieties of Onions there are in commerce it 
is difficult to'say, as, owing to the great simi- 
larity found in bulb and leaf-form, so many 
seem to be absolutely alike, differing in name 
only. Nine-tenths of the larger globular 
bulbs grown under diverse names_ barely 
differ from a good ordinary stock of Ailsa 
Craig or Cranston’s Excelsior, and. even let 
the stock be ever so good, yet is it commonly 
possible to select for exhibition purposes such 
forms as are known in the trade as Cocoa-Nut, 
Ailsa Craig, Excelsior, and .Main- Crop. 
When, therefore, a class is instituted for six 
varieties of Onions, as is the case at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s meeting on November 
9th next, for gardeners, and one for nine 
dishes, both classes to be distinct, for the 
trade, there is reason to fear that Ailsa 
Craig will be responsible for four dishes at 
least. ‘That ds hardly the thing one wishes to 
see encouraged, Probably few gardeners 
grow more than two or three spring-raised 
varieties at the most, haying no use for six.— 
PURIST. 

New Tomatoes.—Growers of Tomatoes 
continue to make crosses. of ordinary 
varieties, in the hope, no doubt, that they 
may secure something of more than ordinary 
merit. It would not be any exaggeration, I 
am sure, to assert that there are in commerce 


| at least 150 diversely-named varieties, very 


many of these, in colour of fruit, or form, or 
bearing, and, still further, in foliage or habit, 
showing very distinctive differences. Scores, 
however, do not differ in any respect other 
than in name. That the majority are, of 
their respective sections, huge croppers, there 
can be no doubt. No newly-named variety, 
let its parents be what they may, seems able 
to carry heavier crops than older varieties 
already do. Too many of these heavy crop- 
pers produce fruits too large, too hollow, or 
pulpy and seedy. The great need in new 
varieties is more solid flesh, much less pulp 
and seed, and, if possible, better flavour. 
These are the directions in which raisers 
should work. So far we have, in relation to 
these features, made little advance for many 
years.—O. 


Potatoes: shortening the tops.—With the 
abundance of moisture the tops have become 
unduly tall and coarse, especially where the 
soil is highly cultivated or of a heavy nature. 
This is a disadvantage, especially to those 
having limited space and who have been com- 
pelled to plant them too close together. Re- 
cently, when judging school gardens, I found 
in most gardens that Greens had been planted 
rows of Potatoes. In many 
plots the growth of the Potatoes had almost 
choked the Greens. When asked what course 
to adopt, I advised reducing the haulm about 
one-third, removing all the small side 
shoots and preserving all the large, healthy 
foliage. Where this is attended to early, it 
would be helpful in reducing the disease, 
seeing it allows the air and light amongst the 
foliage and stems. Some years ago, having 
a similar season, I practised this on several 
kinds growing in a low, damp position, with 
good results. Should drier weather set in, 
and the foliage not get destroyed by disease, 
the growths will make side shoots. If neces- 
sary, those may be broken out in the same 
way as Tomatoes are done.—J. C. F. C. 


Tomatoes for winter.—If the young shoots 
which spring from vigorous plants after the 
first fruits have ripened are thinned and tied 
in, a good second crop may be obtained, that 
will ripen in succession till January or later. 
Sunrise will pay to treat in this way. If a 
light, span-roofed house is planted now with 
hardy, sturdy plants, a winter crop may be 
obtained, if the growth is trained thinly. The 
fruit set by the end of October will swell and 
ripen well during winter. The soil should 
not be too rich, or the growth may be gross. 





Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s, 





‘have had no summer. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Conservatory.—We have now reached the 
usual transition period, when summer merges 
into autumn, but, unfortunately, we seem to 
For the most part, 
flowers outside are weather-stained, and 
scarcely fit for cutting for the rooms, and, 
therefore, cut flowers must be sought chiefly 
under glass. Happy is the gardener now who 
has a cool-house full of autumn-flowering 
Chrysanthemums to draw upon for brighten- 
ing the conservatory. These will be a great 
feature. Another feature will be found in 
Zonal Pelargoniums which have been grown 
specially for winter, and the flowers picked 
off till the first week in September. FKarly- 
flowering Cyclamens are now in bud, and with 
a little warmth will scon make a nice group 
if lifted up near the glass. The scarlet 
Salvias that were planted out and recently 
potted up into 7-inch and 8-inch pots will be 
valuable up till Christmas, and they will 
flower freely in a cool-house, or, at any rate, 
without forcing. Tree-Carnations which have 
been grown specially for winter flowering 
are now in bud in a light position, and will 
shortly be very valuable. There are, of 
course, still a few flowers on the old plants 
that have bloomed most of the summer, but 
the young plants, struck last autumn or in 
January, will give the finest flowers. Cut- 
tings now being rooted will come in for next 
year, and it is better to grow a dozen or more 
plants each of a few good kinds than go in 
for a large number of varieties. All Azaleas, 
Camellias, and other hard-wooded plants 
should now be under cover, as the rains have 
been heavy, and almost continuous, but they 
must have free yentilation night and day for 
a time till they have become acclimatised to 
the new conditions. Roses established in 
pots for forcing should have what pruning is 
required, and be placed under cover, and 
kept cool and rather dry for the present. A 
partial rest will give force to the buds when 
flowers are wanted. The plants must not be 
over-dry, as the roots are busy, and must have 
enough moisture for the work. Roses may 
soon be potted up for late blooming in March 
and April. Good loam and manure, with 
some bone-meal and a little charred material 
to keep the soil open and sweet, will do, and 
firm potting is necessary. Do what pruning 
is required to both roots and tops. before 
potting, and place in cold pits with the lights 
off except when heavy rain is expected. 
There is no necessity to light fires for. the 
conservatory so long as the thermometer does 
not fall much below 50 degs. at night, - but 
frost must be watched for, and precautions 
taken to meet it. All plants will require less 
water now, and less must be used. in damping 
floors, 


Unheated conservatory.—For the most 
part the plants.in this house will be hardy, 
or, at least, nearly so. Of course, in winter 
the main features should be hardy. A good 
deal can be done with Chrysanthemums—bush 
plants of the best market sorts. Asters or 
Michaelmas Daisies are very good if well 
grown in pots—late varieties are the most 
lasting. Cactus or Pompon Dahlias in pots 
or tubs will last some time. Climbing Roses 
may be planted to cover the roof. We have 
had Maréchal Niel do well in an unheated 
house. “ When it does well it is a grand Rose, 
and thrives best. when budded as a_half- 
standard on the Brier, as we have found it 
less liable to canker than when budded close 
to the ground. Other good Roses for a cool- 
house where there is plenty of room are 
Climbing Niphetos, W. A. Richardson, 
Climbing Belle Siebrecht, and Climbing Mime. 
Watteville. Camellias do well in a cool- 
house planted out against a wall or as 
bushes in the border. Australian Dracznas, 
New Zealand Flax, Bamboos, and one or two 
of the hardy or nearly hardy Palms, Chame- 
rops-excelsa, and, to give colour in winter, 
a few pyramid and standard specimens of the 
silver and golden Euonymus are useful. 
The large-leaved silver Kuonymus makes a 
good specimen in a tub, and a good deal can 
be done. with bulbs in early spring. Violets 
in winter in pots will be charming, and large 
plants of the Christmas Rose in tubs will he 
appreciated at Christmas. ‘Tree-Peonies, 





Fuchsias, Hydrangeas, and many other plants 
may be grown. 

Shanking in Grapes: cause and remedy. 
—The chiefcauses—for there is more than 
one—for shanking in Grapes are over-crop- 
ping, combined with close pinching, causing 
a deficiency of foliage to assist root forma- 
tion, dryness at the root, and deep rooting 
in unsuitable soil. To put it briefly, shanking 
is caused by deficient nutriment at a critical 
period, when a large demand is being made 
upon the forces of the Vines. Before we can 
use the remedy, we want to find out the real 
cause which has had the preponderance in 
causing the failure. If it arises from deep- 
rooting in bad soil, the only remedy is root- 
lifting, looking to the drainage, and placing 
the roots under better conditions. If the 
shanking is due to want of nourishment, to 
poverty of soil, or want of moisture, this can 
be met at a less expense than making new 
borders, which are expensive. 
can be corrected next season, as can also the 
close pinching, which has an injurious effect 
in weakening the growth. The appearance 
of foliage at this season will form a fairly 
correct index to the character of the root- 
growth. Small, thin leaves and long-jointed 
wood, with air-roots from the base of the 
spurs, mean root-lifting, and better drainage 
is necessary, and this is a good time to do the 
work.’ I have often seen the advantage of 
what ‘is termed extension training. There 
are numbers of old, fruitful Vines about the 
country besides the Vine at Hampton Court, 
showing the value of giving a healthy Vine 
plenty of work to do, The wonder is that 
Vines pinched and pruned to a single rod do 
so well as they do. Of course, branch exten- 
sion must be met by corresponding roots, but 
Vines in a well-drained site, with rich surface 
dressings, will not take any harm. 

Lifting the roots of Peaches under glass. 
—It is not uncommon to find young Peach 
and Nectarine-trees making too much wood, 
which fails to ripen, and then the blossoms 
fail to set, or those which appear to have set 
fall before the stoning period is over. The 


Peach is usually budded on the Plum, the | 


Mussel Plum having the preference, but I 


have met instances where another kind of | 


Plum has been used for the stock, and the 
trees never did well. 
tendency to over-luxuriance, which could only 
be met by frequent lifting. As a rule, a 
young tree in a firm, well-made border, where 
enough lime is present, will settle down in 
two or three years, and go on steadily bearing 
good crops of fine fruit annually. This is 
a good season for lifting the roots of Peaches. 
Sometimes lifting the extremities and working 
in a little good loam and wood-ashes and old 
plaster will suffice, and we do not want to do 
more than is necessary. 

Dessert Plums in pots.—Kirke’s, Jeffer- 
son, Washington, Transparent Gage, both 
early and late, are free-bearing varieties— 


more so than the old Green Gage—at least, I | 


have found them so. Oullin’s Golden Gage 
and Golden Drop are among the best dessert 
varieties, and may be grown well in pots, 
October is a good 
beginning. Mix a little old plaster and basic 
slag with the loam,.without-any-manure, and 
pot firmly. Stand outside, sheltering the 
pots with litter to keep frost away. 
Window-boxes in autumn.—The summer 





beauty has departed, but Chrysanthemums | 


are now opening their buds, and will make a 
good autumn display. After may come berry- 
bearing shrubs, Pernettyas, mixed with varie- 
gated Kuonymus, the spaces between filled 
with bulbs. Snowdrops, Crocuses, and Tulips 
are all beautiful. | Another way of filling 
boxes is to plant good-sized yellow Wall- 
flowers, with an edging of Forget-me-nots in 
front. The little shrubs commonly used soon 
get brown, and then look miserable. There 
are other and better ways, I think. 
Vegetable garden.—Cauliflowers turning 
in should have a leaf or two broken over the 
hearts. This will protect sufficiently for the 
present, Later, before severe frost ‘comes, 
the plants will be lifted with balls and planted 
in a deep frame or pit. Turf-pits are very 
useful for this purpose, as, with a covering 
of mats, no frost will enter. Choose dry 
weather for the final earthing of Celery and 


Over-cropping 


There was always a | 


month for making a | 





Leeks, It is usual to wrap hay-bands round 
Cardoons before earthing up, but stout paper 
will answer the same purpose. Cabbages for 
spring may be planted now~18 inches apart, 
in drills, in rather firm ground. We always 
plant after Onions, merely giving a dressing 
of soot and superphosphate, and hoeing it in 
rather deeply. Another bed for early cutting 
may be planted on a south border, the plants 
1 foot apart. The damp, cool season has not 
been bad for late Peas and Scarlet and other 
Runners, but the Peas want sunshine to fill 
the pods, and then there will be an autumn 
supply. There is a good deal of disease 
among Potatoes where no spraying has been 
done. The best crop I have seen this season 
is now being dug on some newly broken-up 
land that was formerly a Grass field.. The 
land was trenched 2 feet deep for another 
purpose. 
IX, Hoppay. 





THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


October 4th.—Patches of annuals in the her- 
baceous borders have been cleared and planted 
with bulbs, Wallflowers, Pansies, etc., for 
spring and early summer flowering. Dahlias 
are still bright and effective. Roses also are 
still in good condition, with clean, healthy 
foliage—in fact, we have seen no mildew. 
Karly-budded Roses on Briers: have . been 
looked over, and the ties loosened. \ Ever- 
green hedges have made more growth than 
usual, necessitating a second cutting with the 
shears. 

October 5th.—Fine days are. given up to 
fruit-gathering, special care being. taken. to 
keep the frtits free from damage during the 
work, as bruised fruits soon decay. Of course, 
late-keeping varieties will not. be touched yet, 
as shrivelled fruits are not of much use. 
Several trees that are making too much 
growth will be root-pruned. Others of a 
manageable size will be partially or alto- 
gether lifted and replanted. Peach and other 
stone fruits against walls will be partially 
lifted by opening a trench along the front. 


October 6th.—Parts of the shrubbery, where 
the things are getting a little crowded, are 
weing opened out. When the new shrubberies 
were made, the main features were arranged 
for first, space enough being allowed for 
these, and there will be no disturbance there. 
The opening out means the removal of less 


choice shrubs growing round them. Other 
positions will be found for these. As a rule, 


instead of planting what are termed nurses, 
I prefer to fill with hardy plants, that can 
easily be moved. 

October 7th.—We are still putting in cut- 
tings of Rwses, Ivies, Honeysuckles, ete. 
There is no better time than the present for 
such work, Cuttings of Briers to supply 
stocks for budding have also been planted. A 
piece of land has been trenched up for 
planting a couple of rows of the Loganberry, 
which is now getting popular. New planta- 
tions of Gooseberries and Currants are made 
where necessary, and the old bushes grubbed 
and burnt. A total clearance is not made, 
the work being done in a tentative manner. 


October Sth.—More Cabbages haye been 
planted for spring, to come in succession, 
Cauliflowers turning in are protected by 
breaking a leaf or two over the hearts. Young 
Carrots of the Early Horn type, sown at’ the 
cnd of June, are always appreciated, and 
they keep best in the ground, but, when frost 
comes, will be protected with long litter, 
Before much frost comes, Beetroots will be 
lifted: and stored, a few for present use in 
the root-shed, and the remainder clamped 
and covered with straw and earth. 


October 9th.—Several frames were filled 
with Violets last month, and a raised bed 
on a-large border under a west wall, where 
shelter can be given, has been planted with 
the Czar, still one of the best for flowering 
outside. A good many Violets have been 
planted in open places round the margins of 
the shrubberies, where they are more or Jess 
sheltered in cold weather. Chrysanthemums 
are being moyed to conservatory to take the 
place of other plants now ‘non-effective. 
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‘Bag GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow thes 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addresses +0 
the Epiror of Garpenine, 17, Murnival-street, Ualborn 
London, £.C. Letters on business should be sent to tl 
Pusuisurr. The name and address of the sender w 
required in addition to any desiyiuttion he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and rot more 
than three queries should be sent at @ time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to b2 
sent to press sone time tn advance ef date, queries cannot 
always bé veplicd to in the issue tuimediately followuny 
the ieceipt of their conmunication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, ete.—Fair examples 
of each suvject—not awre than Jour in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shovts as well as jlowers and srwit—ts 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. Lf these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be naned correctly. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Lavender (Posse). 
manent hedge, if allowed to grow 
plenty of room, but pruning should only be done 
to keep it within reasonable limits. To cut it with 
shears would spoil the general effect and its chances 
of flowering. In the let-alone hedge there are both 
symmetry and beauty, the plants usually clothing 
themselves to the ground. 

Alstremerias from seed (K. 0. S.).—Sow the 
seeds as soon as ripe, and every seed will germinate 
the first season. You can either sow in beds where 
the plants are to remain or in pots, allowing the 
seedlings to remain in the pots the first year. If 
you sow in. the open, put three or four seeds in a 
patch. -If well:‘treated these will begin to bloom ata 
year old, and if not > disturbed will increase in 
strength and beauty every season. The young plants 
of Alstraemerias are difficult to handle, being very 
brittle, and if nlanted out when very young many of 
them will perish. 


Honesty for winter decoration (A. Westlake). 
—You must allow the plants to remain where they 
are growing until the stems are getting quite brown. 
This does not oceur generally until early in the 
autumn. The plants must then be pulled up and 
hung up in a shed or cool room to dry. By the time 
the ornamental portion of the plant is ready for 
cutting the stems will be nearly white. As soon as 
they reach that condition you must remove the two 
outer éeales ef the seed-pod, which will reyeal to you 
another scale of a silky transparent character. This 
will be attached to the stem, and must be le‘t, as it 
is the part you require for winter room decoration. 

Camellias for open air (F. C. B.).—We think 
you might select at will almest any of the rcée or 


Lavender makes a good per- 
naturally with 


red-coloured forms, as these are ef about equal 
hardiness. The best position wovld be a _ border 
having 2 westerly or south-westerly aspect. May 


would be a good month fer planting, though were 
plants now secured that have.been grown in the 
open air for eome time these could be nlanted at the 
present time with impunity. At St. Leonards Hill, 
near Windsor, a large number of Camellias are grown 
in the open air, while for many years quite a number 
of big plants in the eld Chiswick Gardens of the 
Royal Horticultural Society proved hardier than the 
Laurels. We cannot say haw long a plant would 


continue to bloom. the season and the crop of blos- | 


soms would control this. 


Roses for grouping (Cheshire).—The desire to 
obtain full flowers, yet freely produced and effective 
for bedding, is a very naturel ene, vet it condemns 
a large number of our most beautiful Roses. © For 
instance, I could not’ recommend either Betty or 
Pharisaer as heing full, yet they are delightful Roses 
of most exquisite shape and colouring, and in antumn 
really superb. This is the case with G. Nahonnand, 
which you have been somewhat disappointed with 
Wait until plants are well established, and, provided 
eulture is good, you will have blossoms 4 inches to 
5 inches across, with lovely petals like great shells, 
and of the most dainty colouring imaginable, equalled 
only by its beautiful sport Peace. Two really good 
varieties for grouping, that possess good, full, well- 
shaped flowers, and distinct from the sorts you name, 
would be Joseph Hill and Gustav Grunerwald. 
Should you be able to see specimens ef. Laurent Carle, 
FRarl of Warwick, Mme. Leon Pain, Elizabeth Barnes, 
Mrs. E.G. Hil, or General McArthur, these might 
appeal to you, but the two named are really first 
rate.—Rosa. 

Weeds in lawn (H. H. Maud).—The weed sent 
was not in flower and much withered, but apnears to 
be a stunted form of Cerastium arvense. Some of 
these small-growing weeds are difficult to eradicate, 
and being, in fact, indigenous to certain soils and 
districts, the seeds abound in quantity. Moreover, 
not afew of these plants flower and ripen seeds so 
tapidly that only the most persistent weeding will 
modify them. In the present instance the simpler 
way, if the weed is plentiful, is to dig out the soil 
in patches, renew it, and sow Grass-seeds, Lawn- 
sand and the various weed-killers carefully applied 
will keep in check many of the weeds, though such 
easily-eradicated weeds as the Plantain would be best 
if dug out. If this is too much trouble, obtain some 
nitrate of soda, and drop into the hearts of the 
plants. By using what would cover a shilling on 
each. plant, the latter would be completely killed in 
a few hours. The same may he done with the 
Dandelions, but these, springing from the root con- 
tinuously, must either be dug out or the application 
persisted in. Carbolic acid, among other things, is 
deadly to such weeds, but the use of a spotting- 
bottle is almost a necessity when using so dangerous 
an article. Nitrate of soda, if lightly applied, 
nourishes and strengthens the Grass crop, and in this 
way the increased growth frequently crowds out the 
emaller-growing weeds. 


} 





Selection of Hybrid Teas of vigorous 
growth (W. Flower).—In the following list of three 
dozen varieties we have selected as many as possible 
of those sorts that are fragrant, but some of them 
do not possess this quality, excepting it be very 
faintly. However, they are all beautiful kinds, free 
bloomers, 2nd good grewers, and we have arranged 
them so that colour and:thabit will blend very well. 
The following is the list:—Lady. Ashtown, Joseph 
Hill, Laurent Carle, Betty,. Augustine QGuinoisseau, 
Lady Battersea, Warl of Warwick, Pharisaer, Chateau 
a Clos’ Verjgeot, Caroline Testout, Melanie Soupert, 
Mme. Maurice de Luze, Mme. Ravary, Mrs. E. G. 
Hill, Florence Pemberton, General McArthur, Gustav 
Grunerwald, Mrs.’ Aaron Ward, La France, Mme. 
Jenny Gillemot, Elizabeth Barnes, Antoine Rivoire, 
Mrs. Peter Blair, Mre. 8. Clark, Princesse. M: Mert- 
chersky, Richmond, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Souvenir 
de Maria de Zayas, Viscountess Folkestone, Lyon 
Rose, Mme. Leon Pain, Dean Hole, Killarney, Far- 


| benkonigin, Wm. Shean, and Marquis de Sinety. 


| little as possible. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Moving a Yew-hedge (Cold Ash).—You should 
be able to transplant your Yew - hedge success- 
fully, provided care be taken.‘ In the first place, 
the ground intended for the reception of the 
Yews must be well dug to a depth of 3 feet, and at 
the same time some well-decayed manure should be 
mixed with the soil) ~The end of October is a very 
good time to transplant the hedge, in doing which 
care should be taken that the roots of the plants 
are not exposed to the air more than is absolutely 
necessary. When planted, the hedge should be at 
such a depth as to allow of a 6hallew trench, which 
will be very convenient for watering if the weather 
should prove dry. 


FRUIT. 


Cutting branch of Walnut-tree (F. J. Staples). 
—This is best done in February.” Pare off all saw- 
cuts with a sharp knife and- dress with Stockho]m 
tar. Some people recommend pruning in the early 
autumn, when the growth is completed, as there is 
then Jess movement of the sap and bleeding is not 
60 likely to follow. The Walnut should be cut as 
It is naturally a forest tree, and 
its fertility can only be lessened if pruned very 
much. 

Suckers on Plum-tree (Gillian).—The best thing 
you can do to get rid of the suckers is to open out 
holes where they are pushed up, and dig down until 
you come on the roots from which they originate. 
Then with a sharp knife cut them clean off, and if 
you notice any nodes or adventitious buds near hy on 
the surface of the roots, cut these off also. This is 
the most effectual way of getting rid of suckers. If 
merely dug up, the evil is but aggravated, as each 
succeeding growth of suckers prayes more abundant 
than the last. 


Pear Clapn’s Favourite (J. P.).—As a rule, this 
Pear ripens after Williams’ Bon Chrétien.: It is of 
American origin, and although it keeps only for a 
short time, it is useful for augmenting the supply 
during September. It is a handsomer Pear than 
Williams’, the side of the fruit exposed to the sun 
assuming a deep-crimson flush, while. the other side is 
of a golden-yellow tint. It is a useful home Pear, but 
of very little value for marketing, as it so soon de- 
cays after ripening. 


Orange-trees dirty (Cold Ash).—The black blight 
referred to js more troublesome when the plants are 
in a close and warm structure than when they have 
a free circulation of air. It can, however, be readily 
removed by sponging with 2 lather of seft-soap and 
water. Concerning the rabbits, we can only sug- 
gest that the height of the wire-netting should be 
increased, though perhaps tarring it might be effec- 
tual. In future communications please write on one 
side of the paper only. 

Pears cracked (J. F. Battersby and Mrs. Fitz- 
hugh).—Your Pears have been attacked by a fungus 
(Cladosporium dendriticum), which causes the skin tu 
crack. The roots have got down into poor subsoil, 
and require lifting. In October you ought to take 
out a trench round the tree, at about 3 feet from 
the stem, grubbing under with a chisel and cutting 
off all the roots that go straight down. Then refill 
the trench with fresh soil. Remove several inches 
of the top soil over the roots, and replace with some 
fresh loam and manure. After this has been done 
you should syringe the tree with the caustic alkali 
solution. 


Gathering Medlars (S. W. Wills).—It is best to 
allow ,Medlars to hang late, as they are long in 
maturing, and if gathered too early they shrivel. As 
a rule, they should not be gathered until early in 
November, but much depends upon the nature of 
the season. In gathering, do not pull the fruits off 
violently, but rather leave them a week later to 
cause them to part from the tree freely. If the 
skins are much broken or injured, decay is apt to 
follow. The fruits when gathered should be laid out 
on shelves thinly, with the upper or calyx side placed 
downwards. It is said that if the stem be dipped 
into a strong solution of salt it hardens it and checks 
decay. Medlars are not edible until the flesh softens. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


North border (F. C. B.).—The term is most 
usually intended to infer a border that faces north, 
while a north wall would present two exactly oppo- 
site aspects. 

Artificial manure for tennis-lawn (Crown).— 
Seeing you have already given a dressing of basic 
slag, you should dress the lawn next April with sul- 
phate of ammonia at the rate of 1 lb. per rod, and 
if you wish to still further help it, a little later give 


the same proportion of nitrate of soda, which is more 
soluble. 


Pyrus japonica jelly (M. R.).—Peel the fruits as 
thinly as possible, throwing them into a basin of 
cold water to keep them from discolouring. Allow 
for each pound of fruit three pints of cold water. 
Put the fruite into a preserving-pan, bring them 
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quickly to the boil, and let them boil until quite 
soft. Strain the water from the fruit, pressing out 
the juice only Weigh the,water and allow a pound 
of the best cane sugar to each pound of water. " Put 
the sugar and water into a clean preserving-pan and 
boil quickly, stirring constantly after the sugar is 
melted. When a little dropped on to a plate jellies, 
pour at once into hot’ jelly-moulds or gallipots. 
Cover while hot with white pasted paper, and store 
in the usual_way. ‘A nice jam‘ecan also.be made of 
the fruits. For this they must be cored, allowing a 
pint of water to each pound of fruit, the water and 
fruit being weighed -together. Allow, as for the jelly, 
a pound of sugar to each pound of fruit and water, 
then boil as for the jelly. I have found the jelly of 
this an excellent substitute for Red Currant jelly, 
and the jam is admirable for breakfast.—A. T. 


SHORT REPLIES. 





Mrs. K. Robbins.—We know of only one Logan- 
berry, the fruit of which is somewhat acid. This 
acidity is preferred by many. If you allow the 
fruits to hang and turn black, they are fairly sweet. 
See note in this issue, page 564.——Fern.—The bock 
you mention can be had of the author, J. Percival, 
M.A., Northecourt Avenue, Reading. The price is one 
shilling net.——South Devon.—We should advise you 
to have the ground well trenched during the early 
autumn, incorporating et the same time a _ good 
dressing of manure, clearing out the weeds as the 
trenching proceeds. Let the ground lie rough during 
the winter, and in the spring break ‘jt down, 
thoroughly firm it, and level it, and sow. the Grass- 
seeds in April. Write to some good seedsman, 
giving him the particulars of your soil, and he will 
send you a mixture of suitable Grasses.——K. F.— 
The only way is to fork the ground over deeply, and 
pick out every scrap that can be found. The con- 
stant use of the hoe would in time weaken it, and in 
the end might quite destroy it.——J. D. C.—See reply 
to ‘' A. B.,’’ re ‘* Pears cracking,’ in our. issue of 
September 25th, page 550.——T.: R. B.—We should 
strongly advise you to consult an expert ‘in the 
formation of bowling-greens. We know of no book 
dealing with the subject.——Harold Lakin.—We do 
not think the bath-boiler will answer, and should 
advise you to select a boiler from those advertised 
in our columns. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—Rev. Henry Justice.—1, 
Cuphea ignea; 2, Orobus lathvroides probably ; flowers 
all withered.——A. C. Milne-Redhead.—The Grass is 
Elymus glaucus; the other is Hemp (Cannabis sativa). 
——Hugh Maughan.—Bearberry (Arctostaphylos Uva- 
ursi).——P. Suter.—Dolichcs Lablab (syn. D. lignosus). 
——F. A. T.—Chenostoma foetidum.——Enquirer.— 
The Rose to which you refer is, no doubt, the old 
Cabbage Rose (Rosa _ centifolia).——Mrs. Harriz.— 
Rose Rev. Alan Cheales.——Fowney.—The Bladder 
Senna (Colutea arborescens).——Orchard Lea.—He- 
lianthus rigidus var. Mrs. Mellish.-—E. F.—1, An- 
drosace lanuginosa; 2, Erigeron multiradiatus.—— 
Torquay.—Helxine Solieroli; native of Corsica.—— 
R. A.. Cotterrill.—1, Leycesteria formosa; ¥%, Ber- 


beridopsis corallina.——C. B. L.—1, Lycium _bar- 
barum; 2, Ophiopogon Jaburan  variegatum.—— 


D. Ritchie.—1, Honeysuckle var.; must see flowers; 
2, Olearia Gunni.——H. Graham.—1, Aconitum orien- 
tale; 2, Chrysanthemum Myconjs; 3, Platystemon 
califormcusys eee or Border.—Artemisia lacti- 
fora. 


Names of fruit.—Mrs. J. Ramsau.—The fruit you 
send is a Nectarine. You should submit some fruits 
to the next meeting of the R.H.S8. Fruit Committee, 
giving all the information about it you can.—— 
Wm. Burn.—Plum Kirke’s.——M. T. Foster.—Pears: 
1, Beurré d’Amanlis; 2, Pitmaston Duchess.—— 
J. J. Milne.—Pears: 1, Williams’ Bon Chrétien; 2, 
Probably Marie Louise; 3 and 4, Too immature to 
name with certainty. Please send further examples 
in six weeks’ time.——Dr. F. S. Arnold.—Pears: We 
regret being unable to name them.——W. Mason.— 
Pears: 1, Beurré Bosc; 2, Beurré Rance; Apples: 3, 
Fillbasket; 4, Gloria] Mundi.——Kelso.—1 and 2, 
Probably small samples of Beauty of Kent. 





Catalogues received.—J. Cheal and Sons, Craw- 
ley, Sussex.—All for the Garden.——Dutch Bulb 
Supply Co., Tower Ramparts, Ipswich.—Bulbs and 
Herbaceous Roots.——Amos Perry, Hardy Plant 
Farm, Enfield.—List of Bulbs and Tubers. List of 
Delphiniums.——Daniels Bres., Ltd., Norwich.—Bulbs, 
Roses, Fruit-trees, etc.——Geo. Cooling and Sons, 
Bath.—Autumn Bulb and Plant List, 1909.——Jas. 
Carter and Co., 237-238, High Holborn.—Bulbs for 
1909.——John K.. King and Sons, Coggeshall, Essex, 
and Reading, Berks.——‘‘ Beautiful Heralds of 
Spring.’’——Bees, Limited, 175-181, Mill-street, Liver- 
pool.—Bulbs for Autumn Planting.——B. S. Williams 
and Son, Upper Holloway, N.—Bulb Catalogue for 
1909. 


Books received.—‘' Hints and Wrinkles. on 
Tomato Culture for Market.’’ By ‘ Observer.”’ The 
Lockwood Press, Mitre Court, Fleet-street, E.C.—— 
“The Royal Ordering of Gardens.’’ By Major 
Reginald Rankin, F.R.H.S. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
London, ete. 


Every gardener has reason to regret the depre- 
dations of woodlice, millipedes, wireworme, leather- 
jackets, slugs, ants, ete., which devour his plants and 
cause so much trouble and disappointment. Apterite 
is a unique preparation, sold by Messrs. Cooper, and 
Nephews,- of Berkhampstead, and they claim it will 
destroy larye and other underground pests. Simple 
to apply, and harmless to man and beast, it wil not 
injure the plants.if used as directed. It must not, 
however, be brought into diréct contact, with the 
growing plant, and should be dug into the ground 
seven to ten daye before planting out, aa 
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FRUIT. 


GOOSEBERRIES TRAINED ON WIRE 
TRELLIS. 


THE initial cost of erecting wire trellises for 
Gooseberries may, to the amateur, appear a 
formidable one, but I am persuaded that, were 
the advantages once understood, there would 
be no return to bush culture. In training 
on wire, there is not only the gain of time 
and convenience of gathering the crop, but 
there is the additional merit of economy in 
the ground set apart for them. This of itself 
should appeal to the small holder, for there 
would be less than half the amount of space 
required. Compared with young bush-trees, 
there may not be much gain in the size of 
individual berries, but there is undoubtedly 
an advantage in this respect compared with 
the more commonly adopted methods, espe- 
cially when, as is the case in some seasons, 
there is a heavy crop. It must be remem- 
bered that thinning the fruit is an advantage, 
both in regard to the crop and also the 
future bearing of the trees. It is futile 
attempting the culture of Gooseberries on a 
wire trellis unless the grower attends to the 
summer as well as winter pruning of the trees, 
and possibly this, again, may militate against 
its adoption. A deal of lateral spray neces- 
sarily forms, this hampering the gathering, 
as well as excluding light from the fruit. 
Though the labour in dealing with this 
summer pruning may appear considerable, in 
practice it is not so, for with a pair of seca- 
teurs it is surprising how quickly one can 
deal with a large area, and what w change it 
makes on the trees and crop. 

I have not referred to the form of tree. 
Thoughts naturally turn to the cordon, limited 
to four, three, or two branches, as the case 
may be, and though these will repay all the 
training given, yet one need not adopt cordon 
training exclusively, attractive as such trees 
are. I have purchased two-year-old bushes, 
which can easily be made amenable to wire 
training. Thus, all growth that does not 
conveniently conform to the trellis is cut out. 
A space of about 16 inches is allowed 
between each tree, and the principal shoots 
are trained in an upright fashion at about 
4 inches or 5 inches apart. All the after- 
attention needed is the tying-in of the 
advancing shoots once or twice each season, 
removing the superfluous.spray in July to 
within not less than 2 inches, for, if too hard- 
pruned, the basal buds will start into growth, 
which it is all important should remain 
latent. The height of the trellis may range 
from 4 feet to 6 feet according to convenience, 
the supporting posts being about 6 feet apart. 
If posts are more than this distance apart, the 
wire, when furnished, will be found to buckle. 
Three-inch mesh wire affords the greater con- 
venience in netting, smaller-meshed wire hin- 
dering the work of tying. If more than one 


wire-netting simply because it is so easily 
adapted to the purpose. Strained wire 
would answer the same purpose, but to my 
mind it is not so economical. Wes: 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Gooseberry-bushes not Saeed Ee tel Goose- 
berry-bushes had an enormous crop last year, but 
none this year; they have all gone to wood. I blame 
partly a dressing of basic slag. Do you think Goose- 
berries, Currants, etc., should have manure put on 
them every year? I find that cottage gardeners, 
where they manure. little or none, have far more 
Black Currants than I have, so think that a year 
without would be a good plan, though, I suppose, the 
more manure Raspberries get the better?—Dis- 
COURAGED. 


{It is no matter for surprise that your 
Gooseberry-bushes, having carried an enor- 
mous crop last year, should be fruitless this 
season. Such a result is very common. 
When trees or bushes are one year thus 
exhausted by over-cropping, they very often 
fail to bear the following year. It is evident 
you must give the bushes no further manure 
dressing now. Soscon as the leaves fall, thin 
out all inner weak shoots and shorten back 
to one-fourth their length all other shoots, if 
strong. Then, next year, if a heavy crop of 
fruit is set, thin out one-half so soon as large 
enough to use in tarts, and thus ease the 
bushes. In the following autumn give them 
a coat of manure over the roots, and let it lie 
ali the winter, just forking it in in the spring. 
It is after bushes have borne a heavy crop 
they need manure dressings. Possibly your 
Black Currant-bushes need manure. In any 
case, cut out old wood where the bushes are 
thick. Raspberries like manure once a year, 
but the great thing is to get the canes: well 
ripened. | 
Pear Williams’ Bon Chretien.—Will you please 
tell me the best way to keep this Pear? I picked 
several hundreds, and put them in a room on the 
floor in the upper part of my house. I laid them 
out separately, and in less than a fortnight they were 


all quite soft and rotten. I should be glad to know 
how I ought to have treated them.—W. H. C. 


[The best method of dealing with Williams’ 
Bon Chrétien Pears when the crop is a full 
one and the demand for the fruits when ripe 
but moderate, is to gather the largest and 
forwardest of them a week or so before the 
usual time, and store them in a fairly warm 
place. These will soon ripen, particularly if 
placed on a shelf in a greenhouse or a cup- 
board in a sitting-room. Then, when the 
remainder is gathered, you may. treat one- 
third, or the most forward, of ‘them in the 
same way. The other two-thirds you may 
divide in half, treating the ripest-looking of 
the fruits in the way you subjected the whole 
of crop to this season, and the other half put 
in a cool place, such as a cellar, or, mayhap, 
you could find a place for.them in a ware- 
house where there is a cool and even tem- 
perature. By following the foregoing instruc- 
tions, you may considerably prolong the 


for them is heavy enough to ensure of their 
being consumed as fast as they ripen. ] 
Plum-tree not bearing.—Would you kindly tell 
me through your paper what I am to do with a 
standard Victoria Plum-tree. It was planted eight 
years ago, with five other fruit-trees, which have all 
done well, but the Plum-tree has never borne any 
fruit, and_ the last two years has had hardly any 
blossom. It has grown very big. Should I root-prune 
it, and give it another chance, or would you advise 
planting another in its place?—A NEW SUBSCRIBER 


[As the tree is fully established, and of the 
age mentioned; we advise you to root-prune 
it this autumn, which will induce it to become 
fruitful. Only one-half of the roots should be 
operated upon this season, the other half to 
be done in the autumn of next year. Take out 
a trench 2 feet wide, and distant some 4 feet 
to 6 feet from the stem, according to the size 
of the head of the tree and spread of its 
branches. Sever all roots met with, and 
when no more are found, tunnel under the 
ball to as far as the stem, to ascertain whether 
there are any roots striking downwards. If 
any are found, cut them off close against the 
ball. When refilling the trench, mix a fair 
quantity of calcareous matter, such as old 
lime-rubbish, with the soil, which will tend 
to prevent a repetition of the production of 
unfruitful growth.] 

Brown-spotted Apple and Pear-tree leaves. 
—I would be much obliged if you will tell me what 
causes the leaves enclosed of Apple and Pear to be in 
the state they are, and the remedy? I have no 


gardener, only a labourer, who never heard of spray- 
ing, and refuses to belieye in it.—PENRUTH. 


[We regret having to keep you waiting for 
a reply to your question as to the cause of 
the brown, blister-like spotting on the leaves 
of your Apple and Pear-trees. It was neces- 
sary they should be examined, and the result 
of that examination is the information that 
the blotches have been made by a small moth 
larva, called the Apple-leaf miner. It is 
advised that the whole of the stems of the 
trees and branches be coated with a wash, 
rather thick, of lime and soot; some soft- 
soap may well be mixed with it. The cocoons 
are made in the crevices of the bark, and the 
lime may either destroy them or so shut them 
in that they cannot come to life. Spraying the 
trees with the alkali solution is very effective 
in destroying insect pests.] 

A curious Pear.—I am sending a Pear 
which, although it may not appeal to you 
from a flavour standpoint, is interesting for its 
rarity, and.as such will, [ think, appeal to you. 
It was sent me from a neighbouring village, 
with the. remarkable information ‘‘that the red 
interior was caused through being grafted on 
a Cherry stock.’’ A diligent search through 
the Fruit Manual provided at last the name 
Sanguinola, and the information that it has 
been grown in France for centuries, where, 
dqubtless; as a standard, it would make a 
large tree. It is very rare in England, and 
I was curious to know how it found its way 
into this country until I found that a pro- 





season, but at the same time we must add 
that, in spite of all precautions, there are 





row is required, allow not less than a yard 
B&pace between the rows. I have advocated 


bound to be losses with this Pear once the 
fruits arrive at maturity, unless the demand 





prietor of the place in bygone days came 
from France, and probably brought it ‘with 
him. Although worthless from a dessert 
standpoint, it makes a pretty and palatable 
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dish in a stewed form, the even-sized fruits, 
with their bright colouring, being quite 
attractive.—E. BURRELL, Claremont. 

[In Leroy’s ‘‘Dictionnaire de Pomologie”’ 
this is described under the name of Sanguine 
de France. In a list which we have (dated 
1831, second edition) of the fruits grown in the 
gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
this Pear is mentioned under the name of 
Sanguinole, and is described as bright red in 
colour, turbinate, middle-sized, indifferent 
quality, season August or September; flesh 
red.—ED. ] 


Orchard-house.—All trees from which the 
fruit has been gathered, if they require larger 
pots, should be repotted now, but there comes 
a time when the limit of size of pot has been 
reached, and it is surprising how well the 
trees will do with annual top-dressing only. 
But this top-dressing means a good deal. 
Not only is as much soil picked from among 
the roots as can be taken out without doing 
serious injury, but the trees, if necessary, can 
be turned out of the pots and the drainage 
improved if required. Shortening back or 
cutting off a few roots does no real injury, 
as the damage, if any, is soon made good 
when the roots work into the replenished 
larder. Peaches and other stone fruits 
benefit much from this treatment. Of course, 
the work is carefully done by a person whose 
sympathy is in his work. 

Peach Crosse Mignonne.—When judging 
at a show quite recently a dish of noble fruits 
of this fine-flavoured Peach gained first 
honours in the single-dish class, and de- 
servedly so, too, as it is seldom seen in finer 
condition than as it was then staged. It is 
a fine midseason yariety for indoor culture, 
and in suitable localities it succeeds on a 
south wall outdoors. It has the reputation 
of being addicted to mildew, but in the whole 
course of my experience I have never had the 
misfortune to have the foliage infested with 
it. It is a free-stone Peach, and the flowers 
are large and handsome. If grown in an 
early house, the blossoms should, if possible, 
be fertilised with pollen obtained from a 
small-flowered kind. Cross _ fertilisation 
should always be resorted to when large and 
small-flowered varieties are grown together 
in the same house.—A. W. 


Rearranging the Pines.—It does not, of 
course, pay to grow Pines in this country, 
but there is no foreign Pine equal to a well- 
grown hothouse Pine, and wealthy people 
with large gardens still grow Pines. This is 
the season when the plants are overhauled 
and the plunging-beds turned over and 
improved, so that the plants may go safely 
through the winter. The suckers may be 
taken off the old stools from which fruits 
have been cut, and potted in small pots to 
make roots. If any successions require a 
shift, now is the time for it, but in many 
cases a top-dressing of good loam and manure 
will suffice, as Jate potting is not desirable, 
and top-dressings and liquid-manure will give 
all the support needed. A steady bottom- 
heat is important now. The night tempera- 
ture of fruiting-house should in some measure 
be made to suit the plants, but between 
65 degs. and 70 degs. there will be a little 
margin to work upon; 60 degs. will be high 
enough for successions. 

Crape Foster’s Seedling.—Any amateur 
Grape-grower requiring an_ early-ripening 
white variety, and at a loss to know what to 
plant, should select Foster’s White Seedling. 
It requires the same treatment as Black 
Hamburgh, and the two kinds succeed well to- 
gether. Its cultural requirements are not 
beset with any difficulty whatever, as it is 
one of the easiest of Grapes to grow. It is 
also a free bearer and a good setter. The 
bunches are long, tapering, well-shouldered, 
and handsome in appearance. ‘The berries 
are oval in shape, greenish-yellow when fully 
ripe, rather transparent, the flesh juicy-and 
tender, while the flavour is sweet and very 
agreeable. Direct sunlight should not be 
allowed to fall on the bunches when ripe, 
otherwise the skins of the berries become 
rusted, which greatly detracts from their ap- 
pearance, in addition to rendering them 
tough. Foster’s Seedling is the result of 
pee Black Morocco with Sweetwater.— 





VEGETABLES. 
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SMALL AND TENDER CARROTS FOR 
WINTER USE. 

THE Carrots in our markets in the winter are 
often so rough and coarse that they are 
hardly fit to be given to a horse, so that 
every effort to get tender Carrots in the dull 
season should be made by those who care for 
a good table, because the big Carrots are not 
only uneatable, but unwholesome, whereas the 
tender, small Carrots are excellent for various 
uses. The following, from the Revue Horti- 
cole, by a practical grower, M. V. Enfer, tells 
us how we should grow Carrots for winter 
use. He says :— 

‘Tf we wish to have Carrots tender and fit 
to eat during the whole of the winter, the right 
way is to sow late—i.e., from July 20th to 
July 25th—in freshly-dug beds. Make the 
beds of a size to suit your needs, and, having 
mellowed and forked the surface, sow one or 
other of the following varieties : 

‘“BaRLY SHORT-RED or DutcH SHORT, 
an excellent hardy variety, with root about 
twice as long as broad, and thicker at the 
collar than at the point, which is generally 
blunt. 

‘““Mrepium SHORT RED DE GUERANDE, a 
very distinct variety, the roots rather larger 
than those of the preceding, of quick 
growth, and almost as long as broad. The 
flesh is tender and delicate, and the leafage, 
if grown in well-mellowed manure, is fine and 
scanty. 

‘“SyortT Carrot (for frame).—Sow from 
July 25th up to the first days in August; or, 
if not to exceed in size the new Carrots, sow 
rather thickly up to the beginning of the 
first fortnight in August. About November 
the roots will be scarcely larger than nuts. 
If the autumn is cold and wet, it is well to 
protect the beds with covered frames, allowing 
as much air as possible during the night, 
uncovering the frames in the day when the 
state of the weather permits. 

‘* All such sowings may be either in lines set 
rather close, or broadcast; the first if the 
soil is a cool one, apt to be overrun by weeds ; 
the second where there is no fear of weeds, 
and in the case of the frame Carrot. All the 
care needed consists of cleaning, thinning, 
and watering rather frequently than copiously, 
especially in the case of light soils. For win- 
tering, in November, before the heavy frosts, 
eut the tops an inch or so from the collars, 
trim the roots carefully by removing all faded 
tops and weeds, if any, and cover them over 
with dry leaves or litter to a depth of about 
5 inches, so that the frost cannot reach them. 
In this way one gets a store of Carrots until 
March, when the first spring Carrots are 
ready.’ 





FORCING SEAKALE AND RHUBARB. 


I SHOULD be much obliged if you could help me in the 
following matter:—I have a cellar, with a heating- 
stove in it, and I should like to know if I could force 
Seakale or Rhubarb in it? Could you give me in- 
formation how to proceed? The cellar has a cement 
floor, and is fairly lighted from one small window. I 
light the stove about the middle’ of October.—WAL- 
WYNS. 

[You should succeed well in the forcing of 
both Rhubarb and Seakale in your cellar, 
provided cold draughts are excluded, and 
the temperature does not exceed 60 degs. 
when the stove is inuse. A greater heat than 
this is prejudicial, as it causes the produce in 
both cases to become drawn, tough, and 
wanting in flavour. Rhubarb is best-flavoured 
when forced in the dark, and for Seakale 
total darkness is an absolute necessity, 
because, if the growths are not thoroughly 
blanched, they are unfit for consumption. 
You will, therefore, be well advised in pro- 
viding a shutter to exclude light from the 
small window named, or, if this is impractic- 
able, to construct bin-like receptacles on the 
cellar floor, with lids or covers of some descrip- 
tion to fit, for excluding light with. Rhubarb 
may also be forced in old flour or cement- 
barrels, while packing-cases some 18 inches 
or 24 inches in depth, answer very well for 
Seakale. These may be covered with boards 
or old sacks. Any light, friable soil or clean 
sand will do for planting Rhubarb and Sea- 
kale roots in. From one to three crowns, 





according to size, may be accommodated in 




















the bottom of a barrel, and fill in all inter- 
stices between the roots and round the sides 
of the barrel with the fine soil mentioned. 
A depth of 6 inches of the soil should be put 
in the bottom of the barrel before putting in 
the roots. When finished, give a good 
watering with tepid water to settle the soil 
about the roots and to supply the requisite 
amount of moisture. The Seakale roots may 
be planted 4 inches to 6 inches apart, and 
deep enough, so that the crowns are just 
visible above the surface of the soil. Water 
this also in the same way, and then but little, 
if any, more will be required until the pro- 
duce is fit to cut. With Rhubarb the case is 
different. This will require rather more time 
before it will become ready for use, and will 
also remain available for a very much longer 
period than does Seakale, consequently, tepid 
water must be given whenever the soil is 
found to be approaching a dry condition. If 
you elect to construct bins on the floor in lieu 
of using barrels and old packing-cases, the 
method of planting to be observed will be the 
same as that already detailed. 

With regard to the number of roots and 
crowns to plant at one time, this must natu- 
rally be governed by the demand there is 
likely to be for both Rhubarb and Seakale. 
Half-a-dozen of the former—planted, say, in 
November, and another half-dozen in 
January, would, perhaps, suffice for your 
requirements. If you plant four dozen Sea- 
kale to start with, and then put in two dozen 
at intervals of ten days afterwards, you would 
then have a regular succession. If you com- 
mence forcing in November or December, a 
period of four to six weeks will elapse before 
the Kale is ready for cutting. After the turn 
of the year much less time is required. Re- 
tarded crowns may also be bought for early 
forcing. The growth on these becomes ready 
for use in a very short time after they are 
placed in suitable surroundings. If you have 
to purchase the roots in either or both cases, 
you should mention especially that you 
require them for forcing.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Artificial manure for Cabbages.—Will you 
kindly tell me what is the best artificial manure to 
put on a plot of Cabbage-plants, which I want to 
cut early in the spring in time to plant Potatoes? 
Would basic slag or kainit be of any, use? I sup- 
pose nitrate of soda would be too quick acting for 
this time of year.—N. 8. 


[The best kind of manure you can use for 
the purpose is nitrate of soda. This you may 
apply every fortnight or three weeks, accord- 
ing to the rate of growth. Do not, however, 
try to accelerate growth too much before the 
turn of the year, in case severe weather should 
set in.. In that event the plants might suc- 
cumb, seeing that the leaves and stems would 
be in a tender and succulent condition. You 
can ayert danger to a great extent as far as 
the stems are concerned by drawing soil up 
to them on either side as high as the lower- 
most leaves before winter sets in. If neces- 
sary, they may be moulded still higher up the 
stem during a spell of mild weather in the 
winter-time should the rate of growth warrant 
it. After the turn of the year you may give 
nitrate of soda every fortnight—i.e., when- 
ever the weather is mild. If the plants are 
in a fairly forward condition now, there is no 
reason why you should not achieve your 
object, and clear them in good time for 
planting Potatoes next spring. ] 


Vegetables for succession.—I should be so 
much obliged if you would give me a short table of 
when to sow vegetables to have them at the following 
times, and the best varieties. My gardener has no 
Cauliflower or Spinach now, but had a lot in summer, 
when they were superfluous, with Peas, Asparagus, 
and Beans. I would like a late variety of Pea, as 
mine were over about a month ago. Also, I would 
like Spinach and Cauliflowers now—during the 
autumn.—MRs. LINDSAY. 

[You cannot do better than carefully read 
every week our ‘‘Hints for the Amateur” 
and also ‘‘Coming Week’s Work’’ to be 
kept in touch with the times for sowing 
vegetable-seeds and maintaining a succession 
of crops, It is a matter for surprise that 
just now you should have no Cauliflowers, 
as in all good gardens Autumn Giant is im 
perfection and producing fine, white heads. 
To have those now, seed should have been 
sown in March and April, as a long season 
is needed to bring them to full growth. You 
should have had Spinach sown both in the 
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third week of July, to give leaves now, and 
in the third week in August, to furnish a | 
supply through the winter. You must bear | 
this in mind next spring and summer. Good | 
Late Peas are Late Queen, Gladstone, and 
Autocrat. You cannot, however, have these 
late unless you have good holding soil, 
deeply worked and well manured, and the 
seeds are thinly sown. ] 

Pea Carter's Buttercup.—I have grown) 
this Pea for the first time this season, and I 
am so impressed with its extremely prolific 
nature that I have resolved to grow it more 
largely another year. Its height was only 
2 feet, but its vigour was such that no other 
tall or dwarf sort grown this year gave such 
stout, upstanding growth. In pod-bearing it 
was equally remarkable. The pods, pro- 
duced in pairs, were so thickly set that the 
haulm appeared to be literally all Peas. 


Only one fault could be found, and that by 
no means a serious one as affecting the 





| plants seem quite happy. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


JAPANESE IRIS. 
ONE of the most troublesome plants in many 
cases is the Japanese Iris, doing well one 


_year, and no good flowers the next, as we see 
|} it in many gardens. 


There are some kinds of 
natural conditions that suit it. It is best 


| beside rivulets in suitable soil, as in this case 


in Sir Henry Yorke’s interesting peat garden 


at Hillbrook Place, which has many little rills | 


running through it. There it and many other 
way to get strong plants of it is to raise it 
from seed. A number of other Irises, of 
which we need have no doubt, such as aurea, 


Monnieri, and most large Irises, thrive in like | 





conditions. 2 Bere 
BOX EDGING. 

IN many places the kitchen garden is nowa- 
days edged with tiles, which are, in the long 


Japanese Iris by a streamlet. 


garden, and that was found in the colour of 
its pods, which were rather pale. The Peas 
are large, good in flavour, and of a beauti- 
ful green colour. From these remarks it 
may be gathered that Buttercup is not an 
exhibitor’s Pea, owing to the colour of the | 
pods; but where a dwarf, sturdy, heavy- 
bearing kind for the garden is required, 
then I can recommend Buttercup.—WEsT 
WILTS. 


A large Marrow.—I bought some Vegetable 
Marrow-seeds some little time ago. I have had a 
good many Marrows of normal size from these seeds, 
but one has grown to 4 feet 2 inches and 2 feet 
2 inches in circumference, and is still growing. What 
I wanted to know is if this constitutes a record? 
If you can tell me this, I should be extremely obliged. 
—G. FurRY. 





Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 





the Publisher, post free for 2s, 


run, more economical, as they require no, bricks 


annual care, whereas a live edging causes 
every year a certain amount of labour. Only 
on the score of economy, however, can a tile 
edging be preferable. The term ornamental 
as applied to these tiles appears to me to be 
amisnomer. ‘Tiles have, to my mind, a cold, 
ugly appearance, especially in the winter 
season. Of the two, I would rather use 
bricks, for these, in the course of two or 
three years, take on mellow tints, and eyen- 
tually become so covered with Moss that one 
sees but little of them in three or four years 
after being put into position. It must be 
confessed that much of the Box edging seen 
in private gardens is in rather poor condition. 
It is too often gappy, does not grow with free- 
dom, and in the course of time takes on a 
rusty tinge. Box in a normal state exhibits 
a richness of verdure unsurpassed by any 
other evergreen, and edgings in this condition 
are pleasing in the winter season, and impart 
warmth and colour to that part of the gar- 


Some say the right | 











den, which at that time of year is compara- 
tively bare of vegetation. When Box loses 
its colour, turns brown, or does not grow 
freely, the cause will be found at the roots. 
Many soils are deficient of lime, and where 
this is the case the leaves cannot retain their 
normal tint, for it should be remembered 
that wherever the Box grows naturally, such 
as at Boxhill, near Dorking, the subsoil is 
chalk. This rusty tinge, which so frequently 
disfigures Box edging, can easily be changed 
into the hue of health by dressing liberally 
with lime. ‘Two or three good waterings with 
lime-water during the growing time will do 
much, but the best way is to remove the 
gravel at some convenient time, fork up the 
ground and give a good dressing of lime. 
In the course of the summer the foliage will 
gradually lose the rusty tinge which is so 
disfiguring. I have noticed that where cin- 
ders are used, or where the walks are of the 
plain earth, this rusty colour is not nearly 
so pronounced, so that 
probably the iron con- 
tained in the gravel is 
the cause of discolora- 


tion. 
Box edging may be 
planted at any time 


between September and 
April, but if planting is 
deferred until the sun 
begins to gain power, it 
is advisable to puddle 
the young plants in. 
This consists in filling 
up level with the loose 
soil, treading in firmly, 
so that a shallow trench 
remains, which is filled 
with water. When 
this has soaked in, the 
trench is filled up, the 
top soil acting as a 
mulch, and securing a 
full supply of moisture 
until new roots are 
made. Box is _ hardy 
and long-suffering, but 
I have seen it suffer 
much, and even die, 
when a spell of hot, dry 
weather has set in soon 
after planting. In 
planting Box, the 
greatest care must be 
taken to level the 
ground, so that both 
sides are perfectly even. 
Nothing looks worse 
than a difference of 
half-an-inch in the two 
sides. After the ground 
has been prepared by 
digging and raking 
over, stretch the line 
from one end to the 
other, and place bricks 


at intervals of from 
6 yards to 10 yards 
under the line. If the 


eye is cast down the 
line, it will easily be 
seen where the ground 


rises or falls unduly. 

Raise or lower the 

as may be necessary, and then 

the short space between each brick can 
be easily levelled. Before doing this, 


tread the ground over, otherwise, when the 
trench for the plants is cut out, the earth 
will crumble. Having got one side in good 
order, it is an easy matter to make the oppo- 
site side correspond. Opposite each brick 
place another, and level from one to the other 
with an ordinary bricklayer’s plumb-bob or 
spirit-level fixed in a long piece of wood. If 
you trust to the eye, you will probably find, 
after the job is done, that here and there one 
side will be a bit higher than the other, 
which quite mars the general appearance. 
Having levelled the ground, and made a fine 
surface, stretch the line, and tap on it from 
one end to the other gently with the spade. 
Then cut out a trench for the roots, which 
you will be able to do much better, as you 
will cut on the line marked in the ground 
instead of to the line itself, which may yield 
here and there to the spade. In this way the 
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Box will go in as straight and as level as a 
die. As sold by nurserymen, one yard makes 
three, which is sold at about ninepence per 
yard. Fill in, tread firmly, and finish off 
level with the loose soil. In this way you 
will get an edging which, if well attended to, 
will give real pleasure, and be worth the time 
and labour expended on it. BYFLEET. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Snowprops.—I have been planting a number 
of Snowdrops, and I find it better to buy 
bulbs of Galanthus nivalis, the Common 
Snowdrop, rather than those of Galanthus 
Elwesii, often called the Giant Snowdrop. 
The latter does not seem such a long liver as 
our native one—is it really a native? In this 
respect my experience agrees with that of a 
specialist in Snowdrops, with whom I am in 
touch, and he advises me to grow the common 
one where I want a large number of Snow- 
drops naturalised in the grounds. Some of 
the new Snowdrops are really very fine, and it 
is unfortunate that they are so scarce and 
expensive as they seem to be when one begins 
to ask where they can be bought. Is there no 
dealer in such things who can offer these 
choice Snowdrops? About deep planting, I 
agree with those who advocate deep planting 
of Snowdrops; they are much finer and 
bolder when they are set deep in fertile soil. 

THE Cape HyacintH.—What a noble plant 
is the Cape Hyacinth (Galtonia candicans) ! 
I have been growing a few this year, and 
they have looked superb, with the long spikes 
of white flowers they have borne so freely. 
From what I hear, it is not quite hardy 
everywhere, and some of my friends say that 
they cannot leave it unprotected in the open 
in average winters. I was talking to a flower- 
growing friend the other day, and he tells me 
that he lifted, as he thought, all his bulbs of 
the Cape Hyacinth last autumn... It appeared 
that he had forgotten two bulbs, and these 
stood the winter, and are blooming as well as 
the others this autumn. He says, however, 
that it is not prudent to trust to this plant 
heing altogether hardy, and advises me to 
lift my bulbs when the leaves die down and 
store them in dry sand until March comes in. 
His flowers do credit to his methods, and I 
am going to follow his practice this season. 
I am afraid, though, that the severe frost may 
come in before the leaves have got quite 
yellow, and that I may have to let the bulbs 
remain until thaw comes again. Anyhow, I 
am going to follow the safer plan my friend 
suggests. 

SCHIZOSTYLIS COCCINEA.—What a bright 
little gem we have in this late-flowering plant, 
which comes into bloom at a time when so 
many things have passed away! It was 
brought to my notice by seeing it in a dry 
and warm border the other day, and, as I 
was told that it was quite hardy, I hope to 
grow it myself next season. I was told that 
it sometimes grows to 2 feet or 3 feet high in 
some gardens, but in that of my friend it was 
little more than a foot. But, then, he has a 
garden in a cold district, and to induce the 
Schizostylis to bloom well, he plants it in a 
very dry border indeed. He says this is a 
late season, but he is pleased to see the fine 
crimson flowers of this plant look so well in 
the late months, even if his plants are not so 
tall as if they were in a moister place. Mr. 
W. Robinson calls it ‘“‘a handsome bulbous 
plant, with the habit of a Gladiolus,’ and I 
quite agree with this description, which occurs 
in his ‘‘Hardy Flowers.’ I should suppose 
that spring is the best time to plant this pretty 
flower, and I am sure its beauty gives it a 
good claim to a place in many gardens. A 
mixture of sandy peat and loam is the com- 
post recommended by Mr. Robinson, and my 
friend has adopted it with success. 

STARWORTS.—It is a most puzzling task for 
a beginner with hardy flowers to choose 
among the multitude of perennial Asters, or 
Starworts (I prefer the latter name to that 
of Michaelmas Daisy, the last being decep- 
tive as far as flowering-time is concerned), 
with which the pages of some catalogues are 
taken up. It is a pity that somebody does 
not give us a list of the best dozen or 
eighteen, suitable for spreading over the 
period in which they bloom. All my friends 
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who know hardy flowers well say that a small 
selection among so many is a most difficult 
thing indeed, and they generally shrink from 
the task. If raisers would adopt my advice 
they would try to give us more of the Amellus 
class, as well as some of the Novi Belgii sec- 
tion and the small-flowered ones. I think, 
for the small garden, the Amellus forms are 
most useful, but the dainty little small- 
flowered ones are of great beauty and use. I 
have seen and like the double one called 
Beauty of Colwall, whose violet-purple 
flowers, although double, are not so stiff as 
are some double flowers of other classes of 
plants. Of the Amellus ones I like bessa- 
rabicus, which has magnificent deep violet 
flowers. But I am more anxious to have the 
opinion of others than to give my own in a 
class of plants such as this, which is of 
inestimable value for cutting and for the 
garden in autumn days. 

MICHAUXIA CAMPANULOIDES. — If any 
flower suffers from a long name, this is cer- 
tainly one, for many people cannot attempt 
to pronounce it, and Michaux’s Campanula is 
often passed by in consequence. Then, as 
some of us have found out to our cost, we 
soon discover that this quaint flower is a 
biennial, or almost such. We are told that 
it will sometimes live for three years, but, 
from my short experience, and from what 
I can learn by reading about it, few people 
can keep this Michauxia after flowering, as it 
then dies off, and we are left desolate, espe- 
cially if we have not saved seeds. But it is 
such a fine thing, with its hosts of shining 
white flowers on tall stems, that its short life 
is to be condoned, and one feels inclined to 
say of these flowers that ‘‘whom the gods 
love die young.’’ I think it should be sown 
not later than the beginning of June, so as 
to get strong plants for the following summer. 
A big group seen in a border is a magnificent 
sight, and I feel conyinced that those who 
know it will always want to have a few plants 
of this Michauxia in their gardens. 

AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 





THE PLANTAIN LILIES 
(Ff UNKIA). 

THERE are many plants which have only one 
quality to recommend them, and conse- 
quently we appreciate all the more highly 
the many others which possess charms ofboth 
flowers and foliage. Some are almost un- 
gainly in their habit, and are only redeemed 
from lack of beauty by some wonderful 
flower; while others, again, have poor and 
insignificant blooms, and only appeal to us 
because of the beauty of their leaves. In 
the Plantain Lilies, or Funkias, we have 
both beautiful flowers and beautiful leaves— 
a combination we can all admire, whether 
the beauty of the leaves lies in the form or 
the colour—and in some both virtues are 
combined in the highest degree. 

These Japanese plants are among the most 
precious introduced from that country in 
modern times, although F. ovata, which, by 
the way, is also a native of Northern China 
and Eastern Siberia, dates from the end of 
the eighteenth century, while the others 
found their way to our shores in the nine- 
teenth. They are prized for woodland plant- 
ing, as well as for cultivation in the flower- 
garden, their leaf formation being such as to 
harmonise well with the other plants of the 
wild garden, as well as with those which are 
within the garden precincts. We have, in- 
deed, few hardy plants of greater beauty, 
their handsome leaves and pleasing flowers 
commending them to all who see them. Un- 
fortunately, they have of late been less 
sought after, simply owing to the fact that 
they are not too frequently seen at shows, 
their habit not making them so suitable for 
exhibition as for the decoration of the gar- 
den. Yet, if some of the nurserymen who 
show water plants in natural surroundings 
would make more use of the Funkias in such 
a way, these plants would leap once more 
into favour, so suitable are they for asso- 
ciation with aquatics, either as fringing the 
ponds or a little back from the margins. 

FUNKIA FORTUNEI is one of the most or- 
namental of the Plantain Lilies. It is not 
often to be met with now, but it is a hand- 
some plant, growing to a foot and a half 
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high or a little more, and charming us with 
its large blue-green leaves, distinct in their 
way, and made all the more pleasing by the 
arching veins which show so conspicuously 
between the margin and the midrib. The 
flowers, which are white, tinged with lilac, 
are each about 14 inches long, and _ are 
rather funnel-shaped. It has a good effect, 
with its glaucous leaves, but those who lke 
variegated-leaved plants will be glad to know 
that there is a variety with the foliage 
marbled with yellowish-white. 

FUNKIA GLAUCA, the Glaucous Plantain 
Lily—rather an unsuitable name, as it is 
not the only one with glaucous leaves—is 
one of the scarcest in gardens and nurseries. 
It has handsome leaves of a glaucous green, 
and pretty lilac flowers, on stems about a 
foot high. It also has a variegated variety, 
I’. glauca variegata, with leaves variegated 
with yellowish-green—not so ornamental, 
however, as some of the other variegated 
varieties. 

FUNKIA LANCEOLATA.—This is one of the 
most’ valuable of all the Plantain Lilies, 
although the typical plant does not com- 
mend itself to us so highly as some of the 
varieties. Still, it is a welcome plant, with 
its long and narrow green leaves, arching in 
the pleasing manner so characteristic of the 
Funkias, and its spikes of purple flowers, 
but little above the leaves. There are seve- 
ral pretty forms, such as the ordinary lan- 
ceolata, with white flowers, albo-marginata, 
or marginata of gardens, with narrow’ green 
leaves margined with white, and _ lilac 
flowers ; tardiflora, a late-flowering variety + 
and the handsome undulata, of which there 
are several varieties. The leaves of this arc 
most pleasing. There is not only a variety 
known in the trade as argentea, which has 
lilac flowers and leaves all variegated with 
silver and green, but one called univittata, 
with green leaves, ocasionally having a mid- 
rib of white, and with purple flowers. 

FUNKIA OVATA.—In this species and its 
varieties we have some beautiful and highly 
popular plants. The typical plant grows 
from 1 foot high to almost double that, 
height when in good soil, and bears purple 
flowers while the leaves are handsome and 
glaucous-green in colour. Although one of 
the cheapest and best known of the Funkias, 
it is yet one of the most pleasing. In its 
varieties, aureo-marginata, glaucous, but 
variegated with gold and silver, and mar- 
ginata, which has the bright green leaves 
broadly edged with a charming edging of 
white, we have good plants for the garden cr 
for pots. 

FUNKIA SIEBOLDI.—This fine Plantain 
Lily is one of the most ornamental, its fine 
spikes of delicate lilac flowers overtopping 
its large and handsome leaves, which, when 
in a bold group, are highly effective any- 
where. The variety major is still finer, and 
of this there is a form, called marmorata, 
with its blue-green leaves marbled with yel- 
lowish-white. 

FUNKIA SUB-CORDATA.—This, often known 
as F. grandiflora, has for its popular name 
that of the “Corfu Lily,’ although why a 
Japanese plant should bzar the name of 
Corfu Lily is somewhat of a mystery It is 
well entitled to the name of grandiflora, 
however, as its large and ornamental light 
green, glaucous leaves are surpassed in com- 
parative beauty by the large white flowers, 
which are produced late in autumn. It is 
a handsome plant in every way, and the 
only failing it has is its tendency to tender- 
ness in some gardens. Its late-flowering, 
also, makes it desirable that it should be 
studied by giving it a sunny and hot posi- 
tion. 

CULTIVATION.—The uses of the Funkias 
have already been alluded to, and the taste 
of the grower and the opportunities afforded 
by his garden will soon suggest the precise 
places in which to grow these fine plants. 
With the exception of the last-named, they 
will all do well in the shade, and a soil not 
too stiff will suit them perfectly, although 
they are not too fastidious in their way. 
Planting is best effected in spring or early 
autumn. The Funkias also make orna- 


mental pot plants, and, as such, are amen- 
able to gentle forcing; and the variegated 
varieties, when grown under glass, are quite 
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equal in beauty to many stove plants. 
the unheated greenhouse or the window they 
are also invaluable, and many uses could be 
found for them in any garden of moderate 
size. Ess. 





GLADIOLUS PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS. 
THERE has recently sprung up a very charm- 
ing and interesting race of hybrid Gladioli, 
which gives every promise of being alike valu- 
able to the gardener and the decorator, and 
which owes its parentage chiefly to the 
yellow-flowered G. primulinus on the one 
hand and the paler gandavensis forms—at 
least, to some extent—on the other. The 


For | 
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| spikes opening out well and to good colour. 
If one might venture to suggest in a case of 
this kind, it would be to express the hope that 
the novelty-monger and hybridiser, in his 
craving for great size in all sorts and condi- 
tions of flowers, will not utterly rob this 
newest race of hybrids of that elegance and 
grace of form which are not merely their 
natural and essential characteristics, but 
which, whether in the garden or when cut, 
provide a touch of artistic beauty where the 
heavy and densely-spiked flowers of these 
| plants could not for one moment be tolerated. 
| Not only by reason of their lightness, but also 
because of their pleasing colour-shades, these 





Gladiolus primulinus hybrids. From a photograph in Messrs; Wallace’s nursery at Colchester. 


illustration herewith will afford the reader 
a very general idea of the grace of these 
elegant plants, the thinner stems, and the 
hooded characteristics of the flowers being 
well shown in the picture. In habit of growth 
the newcomers are not unlike G. draco- 
cephalus, while the blendings of rose and 
sulphur-pink and cream, and pink and yellow, 
as seen in the flowers, give them a delicate 
beauty all their own. For cutting they are 
delightful, and flowering sprays of them, 
obtained from Messrs. Wallace and Co., Col- 
chester, when the firm recently exhibited 
them before the Royal Horticultural Society, 
afforded us pleasure for nearly a fortnight, 
every flower-bud on the somewhat attenuated 





variety on the right hand side of the picture. 


hybrids have a value of their own, and, seen 
under artificial light, they are not likely to 
be forgotten. 
view, they present no difficulty whatever, and 
may be grown after the manner that usually 
obtains for such things. As the corms flower 
when about two years old, there is no reason 
why gardeners need wait long for stocks of 
some of the best of these plants. The 
original species, G. primulinus, is also a_/| 
most valuable plant, of a pure uniform prim- 
rose-yellow colour, and with the more 
decidedly hooded flowers represented by the 


From the cultural point of | 








The species inhabits, among other places, the 
Usagava Mountains in East Tropical Africa, 


| 


where its dainty grace has gained for it the 
popular name of *‘Maid of the Mist.’’ The 
species, we believe, is now rare in cultivation, 
though it might be obtained from the spe- 
cialists of hardy flowers. Bd: 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

In a Norfolk garden.—Just in front of my 
surgery window, across the drive, was a dead 
Ash-tree. I cut the head off, leaving a 
stump 18 feet high. At the foot of this I 
planted Clematis montana, an Ayrshire 
Rose, and a Virginian Creeper. These are 
now inextricably mingled together, and have 
completly covered the stump, and give me 
something nice to look at all 
the year. I have called tha 
Rose Ayrshire because I 
bought it as such, but I do 
not think it is, as it always 
flowers in the autumn. 
Birds also are very fond of 
the stump, as it is hollow, 
and year by year a robin, 
tit, or wren, and once a 
wryneck, but always a 
thrush, build their nests 
there. — LEGGE PauvuLLey, 
Pulham Market, Harleston, 
Norfolk. 

Hardiness of 

punctata.—‘‘ An 
of Hardy Flowers ”’ 
last week’s GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, about the 
hardiness of Eucomis punc- 
tata. It is perfectly hardy 
here, flowers every year, and 
is never protected. Aconi- 
tum Fischeri is very fine here 
this year; some spikes of it 
are 7 feet high, and much 
branched. Also a variety of 
autumnale has been splen- 
did, 8 feet high; the side 
shoots are still full of bloom. 
The wet season has suited 
the autumn-flowering peren- 
nials in this garden, where 
the soil is naturally very 
poor and dry. Another 
plant which is very fine just 
now is Rudbeckia Kerbstone, 
quite 8 feet high.—CHarLEs 
T. Digsy, Warham lectory, 
Wells, Norfolk. 
I have grown this in 
the open ground for several 
years, and have given no 
protection whatever in the 
winter. My plants have 
bloomed well most years, but 
last year the bulbs remained 
dormant. This year, though 
the early growth was pro- 
mising, the flower-spikes are 
very poor, due to the sunless 
season. This plant glories 
in sunshine.—E. F., St. 
Albans. 


The fringed-leaved Rock 
Cress (Arabis blepharo- 
phylla).—Effective as are 
many of the Rock Cresses, 
few of them can be justifiably 
called choice plants, and the 
number of really desirable 
species can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. 
Arabis blepharophylla can 
hardy be reckoned one 
of the best, but its 
colour and its early flowering are attrac- 
tions which it possesses in the eyes of a good 
many people. On the other hand, its stems 
are too tall for the heads of flower, and they 
are not produced in the great quantities 
which give even the common Arabis albida 
its merit in the view of the spring gardener. 
It cannot be used effectively for bedding, 
and its place is as a variety in the rock gar- 
den or the border, where a collection rather 
than a selection is desired. Its name of 
blepharophylla is derived from the fringe of 
hairs which margins the leaves, and the 
flowers, which are on 6-inch or 9-inch stems, 
are of a kind of rosy-purple. It flowers with 
us about March, but, if grown under glass, 
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will flower as early as January. Seeds of 
Arabis blepharophylla are obtainable, and, if 
sown in spring, will flower the following year. 
Some find this plant, which comes from the 
west of North America, a little tender, and 
recommend its being kept in a frame in 
winter. I have not found it tender, and it is, 
indeed, hardly worth preserving in a frame 
except by students of the genus. In a dry 
soil it flourishes well, and keeps dwarfer than 
in a stronger compost.—S. A. 

Plants for small rock garden.—Would you 
kindly give me the names of a few plants for a small 
rockery formed in the angle of a fence, with a south 
and west aspect, and shaded for three parts of the 
day by standard Apple and other trees, but free from 
drip? I should only have room for a dozen in addi- 
tion to Primroses, Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Tiarella 
cordifolia, and Campanula carpatica, which 1 have. 
There is nowhere less than 2 feet of rather heavy 
soil, lying over lumps of brickwork from the founda- 
tions of a house. Last year I planted Arabis, Aubrie- 
tias, dwarf Veronicas, and Phloxes, but these grew 
so rampant that I desire more compact plants with a 
more varied flowering season. Could I, in the lower 
parts, grow Trilliums and Epimediums? There is 
some old mortar-rubbish in the soil, but I would pro- 
vide peat for any particular subject, if necessary. 
The top part of the mound is level, and planted with 
Foxgloves and common Columbines. Before the 
rockery mound was made this corner was low and 
damp and an eyesore, but I would now like it to be 
attractive.—R. P. 

[Some of the most suitable plants would be 
Campanula muralis, C. Profusion, Saxifraga 
apiculata, S. sancta, Primula rosea, Phlox 
amoena, P. Nelsoni, Anemone Robinsoniana, 
Arnebia echioides, *Haberlea rhodopensis, 
*Ramondia pyrenaica, Erigeron mucronatus, 
Dianthus cesius, D. alpinus, Achillea 
Clavennz, and Gypsophila cerastioides. You 
might grow the Trillium if you add about one- 
half of peat to the staple soil, while the addi- 
tion of peat would be helpful to those marked 
with an asterisk. The Epimediums would do 
quite well in sandy loam, the same class of 
soil suiting the remainder. ] 


Lamium or Dead Nettle.—It sometimes 
happens that one is asked for something that 
will grow and be effective in a poor, dry soil. 
For such a soil I can recommend the 
Lamiums. There are several tall-growing 
kinds, such as garganicum and Orvala, but it 
is the low-growing native kinds, such as macu- 
latum argenteum and striatum aureum, I wish 
to recommend for clothing banks and dry posi- 
tions under trees. In dry, sandy soil these 
are seen frequently, doing good service in 
such positions. In my own garden I have 
the silver kind carpeting the ground where 
scarcely anything else would grow. In 
another place, on the side of a high, dry 
bank, it grows freely. The golden-leaved 
kind I had not seen till recently, when 
visiting a garden on a hillside. Here I found 
this a sheet of gold.—J. C. F .C. 


Salvia patens in autumn.—Everyone 
should grow this. There is nothing in the 
carden that can take its place for colour. 
When looking at a. large mass of this in my 
garden to-day (September 16th), I could not 
help thinking that this old favourite should 
be more often seen. In a summer such as we 
have had, any plant that will grow as this 
has done, and give the fine mass of blue, is 
hard to beat. Some consider that dropping 
of the flowers so quickly is against it. This is 
more imaginary than real. When well 
grown, it produces long spikes, which con- 
tinue in bloom a long time, and if it 1s 
planted in good soil, it continues to make 
new growth, which keeps on blooming. When 
the soil is poor, it soon ceases to bloom and 
takes on a bad colour. When associated 
with large masses of a white branching Stock 
or pink branching Larkspurs, the effect 1s 
charming. This is a good plant for amateurs, 
as the roots can be stored like Dahlias, and 
cuttings of the young growths root readily in 
spring. Seedlings raised in a dung or warm 
pit early in the year flower splendidly.— 
DORSET. 

Replanting hardy plants.—In every garden 
where herbaceous and hardy flowering-plants are 
grown to any extent there comes a time when the 
need for planting presents itself. No one can grow 
such things as Campanulas, Starworts, Helianthuses, 
Gypsophilas, Phloxes, Pyrethrums, and other similar 
fast-growing subjects without being forced to thecon- 
clusion that if a high state of culture is to be main- 
tained, then splitting up of the roots and trenching 
of the borders every two years or so become neces- 
sary. There is no time for this work so opportune as 
the late autumn. If the border to be dealt with is 
a large one, it is preferable to do the work in sec- 


tions rather than upset the whole of it at once, 
dividing and relabeliing each specimen, and planting 





them in their respective positions with regard to 
their various heights. To allow hardy plants to go 
from year to year without attempting to reduce 
their bulk, simply means that the flowers deteriorate, 
and the clumps get mixed up to such an extent that 
the border becomes a confusion, instead of order 
being apparent.—LBAHURST. 


Early Sweet Peas.—‘‘ Halstead,” Septem- 
ber 25th, page 540, asks when he may expect flowers 
from Sweet Peas sown now in pots and protected 
from frost in a cool greenhouse? It is true that the 
ordinary Sweet Pea will, in these circumstances, only 
ploom at the earliest in April; but it is equally true, 
as scores of successful growers can now testify, that 
the Télemly winter-flowering Sweet Pea, as adver- 
tised in your columns through August and September, 
will, in the same circumstances, begin to bloom in 
December, and go on till June.—THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


Heuchera sanguinea.—I was much interested in 
the note of ‘‘ An Amateur of Hardy Flowers,”’ in your 
issue September 25th, concerning the ‘‘ wretched ”’ 
blooming of Heuchera sanguinea in most gardens. I 
myself was on the point of writing to ask for advice 
in your columns on the same point, and should indeed 
be glad to know whether the drastic treatment re- 
commended by the exhibitor at the last Temple 


Show is the right one, and, if so, when the drying off | 


should commence, and when, after being carried out, 
the plant should be replanted. Is the ‘‘ drying off” 
to be done by spreading in the sun or by just taking 
the root out of the ground and storing like Dahlia 
and other roots?—ANOTHER ANXIOUS INQUIRER. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS: THE EARLY- 
FLOWERING VARIETIES. 


On every hand complaints are heard that the 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums are most 
disappointing owing to their lateness. I 
never remember the plants being so back- 
ward in any season since I have grown the 
early-flowering outdoor varieties, and as the 
plants are now grown so very extensively, 
the results, so far, are mest disappointing. 
The cool and moist weather of the past sum- 
mer is responsible for this, as the plants 
have continued to make growth instead of 
developing flower-buds. With the exception 
of a few of the earliest Japanese varieties, 
many plants are from two to three weeks 
later than usual in coming into flower. I 
have just been comparing the present and 
the corresponding period of last year, and 
find that last year the early-flowering Chrys- 
anthemums were at their best at this period. 
Visits to the leading southern growers have 
shown that only a few of the more note- 
worthy kinds are in anything like the form 
they should be, and at the annual Chrys- 
anthemum meeting, held in the gardens of 
Mr. William Sydenham, at Melbourne, 
Derbyshire, on Saturday, 25th Sept., the dis- 
play was not to be compared with that of 
former years, although the plants were large 
and promising. 

Readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED will, 
no doubt, be interested to learn the names 
of the Japanese varieties that were in bloom, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the season. 
Foremost among them must be mentioned 
Ryecroft Gold, the plants bearing a profuse 
display of dainty blossoms of a bright golden- 
yellow colour. The habit of this plant is 
branching, and it is rather less than 8 feet 
high. Rosie is of a fairly dwarf, sturdy 
habit of growth, and the colour of the blos- 
soms is a bronzy terra-cotta. The newer 
Normandie, certificated last season, has 
evidently come to stay. This is a refined 
flower of a delicate flesh-pink colour, and of 
good form. The blossoms are borne on 
charming sprays, and the habit is branching 
and sturdy. Height, about 3 feet. A variety 
of some years’ standing is Agnes, that is 
described by the specialists as salmon-brown. 
This description is altogether wrong. A 
better description of the colour is rosy- 
bronze slightly tinted salmon. The plant 
bears a profusion of large blossoms of good 
form. Height, 3 feet. One of the most dis- 
tinct of the early-ficwering Chrysanthe- 
mums is Claret, one of the earliest kinds, 
and of a bright and effective claret colour. 
The plant is free-blooming and has a nice 
branching habit of growth. Height, 3 feet. 
Elstob Yellow, that everybody thought was 
similar to Horace Martin, turns out to be 
much better than its prototype. The flowers 
are rather larger and fuller, and their colour 
is bright, rich yellow. In this case the plant 
is branching, and attains a height of about 
3 feet. A variety of last season’s introduc- 
tion is Fée Parisienne. The flowers of this 
novelty are large, having Jong, twisting, and 





curling florets of narrow to medium width. 
The colour is bright silvery-rose. Height, 
4 feet. Goacher’s Crimson was seen in fine 
form and condition, the cooler weather suit- 
ing the rich crimson colouring of the flowers. 
Good form and pretty sprays characterised 
most of the flowers. Golden Glow, that came 
from America with such a flourish of trumpets, 
is a strong-growing plant some 4 feet high. 
The colour is a soft tone of yellow, and the 
flowers are borne freely on stout, erect foot- 


stalks. This should be a good plant for 
market. Carrie is another useful yellow for 
cutting. The form of this bright-yellow 


flower is good. Cactus charmed me with its 
dainty little, fiery terra-cotta blossoms, each 
of which is borne on a slender little flower- 
stalk. It is rather less than 2% feet high. 
A plant especially useful for its large flowers 
is Hector. I wish the plant were more 
sturdy and the flower-stalks stronger. The 
colour is a pale tone of pink shaded white, 
and the blooms are very handsome. Ethel 
is one of the latest sports of the Mme. Marie 
Massé family. The colour is a pretty tone 
of primrose, and the blossoms are sometimes 
shaded cerise at the base of the florets. 
Height, 3 feet. Plants of Lillie have done 
well this season, and at the time of writing 
are as good as we have seen them in any 
period since its introduction. The cooler 
weather evidently suits this variety. Pearl 
Pink describes the colour of the last men- 
tioned variety. Height, 2 feet. Norbert 
Puvrez is one of the earliest of the first- 
class Japanese kinds. The colour of the 
blossoms, that are freely disposed on @ 
beautiful dwarf habit of growth, is rich 
golden-salmon suffused bronze. Mychett 
White, although a bad doer in the early 
part of the season, develops into a chaste and 
beautiful plant, the pure-white blossoms 
large and of good form. Well’s Scarlet is, 
undoubtedly, a good thing, although the de- 
scriptive name is hardly correct. It is a very 
striking flower. Brilliant crimson describes 
the colour of the blossoms, which are freely 
developed on a plant with a good habit of 
growth. Well’s Massé is the whitest of the 
Massé family, the flowers in cool, moist 
weather being sometimes shaded blush. Nina 
Blick stills holds its own as a beautiful red- 
dish-orange bronze kind for early work out- 


doors. The flowers are large and full, and 
are developed in  freely-flowered sprays. 
Height, 2% feet. Polly is another old 


favourite that still maintains a high position. 
Deep orange-amber is a good description of 
the colour of the flowers, which are of good 
form and produced quite freely. Height, 
2 feet. The cooler weather has suited Im- 
proved Massé, for the flowers are large and 
attractive, and their colour is a pretty tone 
of rosy-lilac. Henry Yvon is the best of 
the Grunerwald family, the flowers being 
large and of good form and the colour a 
rcsy-salmon on yellow ground. Chatillon is 
a unique flower; colour, orange and ochre- 


yellow. BE. G. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums: late- 
ness of the flowering season. —Complaints 
are rife as to the lateness of the flowering of 
the early Chrysanthemums. In former years 
we have usually had a gorgeous display from 
late August onwards, but for weeks past very 
few plants have been in flower. Only those 
growers who encouraged their plants into 
growth early in the year, and afforded them 
protection during the same period, can now 
boast of anything like a representative dis- 
play. The plants are big enough, but the 
growths are so very green and unripened that 
results are unsatisfactory in consequence. It 
is only from nicely ripened wood that a really 
good display can be procured. It is to the 
paucity of sunshine that we must attribute 
the present disappointment. We can only 
hope that the weather will improve, and that 
during the month of October frosts will not 
be severe. Should this happen, we may then 
experience a really remarkable flowering 
period. Growers of outdoor Chrysanthemums 
should be prepared, and have in readiness 
some slight covering for their plants as @ 
protection against frost. A sheet of news- 
paper secured over the plants at night will 
save many specimens.—A. K. H. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CARNATION ELIZABETH 
SCHIFF NER. 
Tus is one of the best self-coloured Carna- 
tions of the year, and, as may be gathered 
from the accompanying illustration, the 
flower is of good form and very full. The 
variety also clearly displays that quality for 
which the florist has long been working— 
yiz., the deleting of the small, numerous, 
and badly-formed petals from the centre of 
the flower, and supplying their places with 
more shapely petals of larger size, and which 
lace the Carnation upon a higher rung of 
the ideal ladder which the florist himself has 
set up. A well-formed flower, such as this, 
possessed of a long calyx, which rarely, if 
ever, shows signs of splitting, is of import- 
ance to the florist and the exhibitor alike, 
and should be much sought after. The pre- 


dominating colour-tone varies from pale to 
deep buff-yellow, and the centre, merging 





Carnation Elizabeth Schiffner. 


into apricot, gives light and character to an 
excellent variety. It is one of Mr. James 


_ Douglas’s raising, and gained an award of 


merit on August 3rd last. HE. J. 


VALLOTA PURPUREA. 
PROBABLY owing to there having been con- 
siderable importations of this popular green- 
house plant from South Africa within recent 
years a good deal of variation is to be found 
in the flowers thereof. 
are, I should say, collected in a wild state, 
and many of them are by no means the equal 





These imported bulbs | 
| at being taken from the warm sandy, or light 


of the old-fashioned type, for they grow | 


taller and the flowers are altogether more 
Starry. Of well-marked varieties, neither of 
which is a novelty, may be especially men- 
tioned eximia, of rather dwarf habit, with 
particularly round, bright-coloured flowers, 
the interior of the throat being of a light 
colour ; and magnifica,or major, a large, bold- 
growing variety, whose well-shaped flowers 


| have been before now exhibited; but—at least, 


in most cases—they were imported bulbs 


Salmon-coloured varieties | 





flowering for the first time, and under cul- 
tivation this distinct marking disappeared. 
A white-flowered form of Vaillota purpurea 
has been occasionally talked about within the 
last few years, but it has never been my good 
fortune to see one or to hear of its having 


become established. The hybrid between 
Vallota purpurea and Gastronema  san- 
guinea, with light red or pinkish flowers, 


readily lends itself to cultivation—at least, 
such is my experience. Vallota purpurea, 
so far as I have tried, cannot be depended 
upon to reproduce itself true from seeds, 
for, having a particularly good variety, I 
fertilised the flowers with their own pollen, 
but found that when the bulbs reached the 
flowering stage not one was the équal of the 
parent plant. AG 





MORE COMPLAINTS OF A GARDENER. 
IF seasons have their symbols, the year 1909 
would be well represented by that acrid weed 
of damp. and sourness, the odious Summer 
Cress. The garden, from which ordinarily I 


get armfuls of October flowers, and which is 
normally at its best in September, is this year 
rank, yellow, and half-rotten, and only 
coloured with a few decrepit flowers, as it 
might be at the neglected beginning of 
December. The only show is of second-hloom 
Roses, some of which are better than usual, 
but there has been no sun to ripen the wood. 


| 1 fear there will be misery among them next 


year. Our best hope for the coming season 


will be in French Roses to be planted this | 


autumn, and even these will possibly sicken 


soils of their origin and put into cold paste, 
that will surely freeze most bitterly. On 
top of the continual wet and lack of sun, we 
have a hideously increased activity in mischief 
of the birds. Never before have they 


| attacked Apples, though they raided all other 
fruit to such an extent that absolutely nothing’ 


escaped that was not protected. This year— 
and their apologists cannot say it is from thirst 
or hunger, since there has been no lack of 
water or of insects—they have started upon 
the Apples. Every fruit of attractive appear- 
ance, at its first blush, was pecked on the 





ruddying cheek until it fell from the tree, 
then partly destroyed on the ground, and left 
for another. It is impossible to net Apple- 
trees, scares have not the slightest effect, 
cats only destroy the harmless robins and 
wrens. What is to be done? We must 
suffer the loss of our winter store, for there 
will be scarcely an Apple to gather. Every 
Pear that was not given a thick paper collar 
had a small hole made in its neck by the tits, 
but that is an old story; so is the tale of the 
hundred Plums, half-ripe, lying round the 
Victoria tree, each with one bite taken from 
its tenderest side. 

NOTES FROM FRANCE.—At Tours, on the 
lovely Loire, where I have been in August, 
the sentimentalist might mourn over the 
scarcity of small birds and the entire absence 
of blackbirds, thrushes, and starlings. But 
he could buy cheap and glorious Apricots and 
Green Gages, and splendid Pears, such as we 
can never bring to ripeness here except in a 
wire cage, that would cost as much as six 
years’ fruit bought. Of course, the Apricots 

















From flowers sent by Mr. James Douglas, Great Bookham. 


we could not have here in any case—we must 
go and live in France if we want them in per- 
fection. Strange to say, the Peaches, though 
beautiful to look at, are not first-rate in the 
eating ; they are dryish, and lack flavour. It 
must be because they are not of a good 
variety, since the climate that makes those 
Green Gages bags of sugared juice and those 
Apricots of melting gold cannot be at fault. 
As for the Pears, words fail. From the nine- 
pence each monsters of the London luxury- 
shop to the very best product of a Bon 
Chrétien in a good summer, there is nothing 
here to touch the Pears of Nantes, upon the 
Lower Loire. 

A visit to the flowery parts of central 
France, where the climate is not so different 
from ours as to make emulation quite impos- 
sible, is educative for the gardener ; he gains 
new ideas. One of these 1s to use quantities 
of Ageratum, half-dwarf, and light blue. A 
kind of informal bedding-out, narrow borders, 
either in front of a shrub background or in 





Grass, closely planted with very various 
showy flowers, every third group one of laven- 
'der-blue Ageratum, is intensely gay and 
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effective. Much use is made also of the 
Hibiscus, which is so seldom seen in English 
gardens. The shrubby Hibiscus is only good 
for us to use in warm gardens, and even there 
is never so free-flowering as it seemed to be 
in France. It was the greenhouse species 
that pleased me most, and I brought back a 
specimen in a pot of the prettiest of all, beau- 
tiful as a dot plant, to be housed in winter, 
and charming for the conservatory. It has 
glossy leaves, is about 18 inches to 2 feet 
high, and bears in profusion immense flowers 
of a rich, deep pink, with large protruding 
styles. I saw it there in several shades of 
pink; handsome pot plants cost one franc 
(93d.) each in the flower-market. 

CURIOUS AND BEAUTIFUL.—The best com- 
bination of these two qualities—by no means 
always in association—that can be found in a 
flower is, perhaps, seen in ove of the Bil- 
bergias that is in high favour as a pot-plant 
with French florists. I think this must have 
been B. Moreli. I saw plants of it first in a 
shop window and in the flower-market of 
Rouen; here no one could tell me its name. 
Later I ran it to earth in the botanical 
gardens, where its varietal name was not 
given. It has smooth-edged and fleshy leaves 
of very dark green, spotted with white, and 
an Aloe-like habit of growth. From the 
centre springs the flower, single, large, and 
of a delicious and uncommon shade of pink. 
This great fringed flower, already attractive, 
is made absolutely exquisite by having, as it 
were, springing from it, little flowers, that are 
tender lilac-blue in colour. I believe it only 
flowers once in three or four years, and, 
perhaps, this was why, although there had 
evidently been a good batch of Bilbergia off- 
sets potted simultaneously at some ante- 
cedent period in Rouen, the plants were 
decidedly expensive—eight francs to ten 
francs each. The flower, however, is worth 
waiting any time for, and I am now cut with 
remorse because I brought back none, since 
it is not to be found, contrary to expectation, 
in any catalogue I possess. If any reader 
should happen to find it in a list from a bulb- 
seller, I should be greatly obliged by the 
address, and in return offer the strongest 
recommendation of it as a plant for the green- 
house, M. L. WILLIAMS. 





GLORIOSA SUPERBA. 


THIS is a very common twining-plant in 
many parts of the tropics, where, under the 
influence of the brilliant sunshine which pre- 
vails in these regions, the flowers acquire a 
richness of colouring surpassing that of 
those grown in our stoves. Even here, how- 
ever, they are entitled to rank among the 
brightest-flowering climbers that need a 
warm-house for their development. There 
are some half-a-dozen species or so of 
Gloriosa, but G. superba is far the com- 
monest and much the oldest, as the ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of Gardening’’ gives the date of its 
introduction as 1690. Considerable numbers 
of its fleshy tubers, many of which are 
curiously forked, are annually imported into 
this country, and can often during the winter 
be purchased at a fairly cheap rate. These 
tubers should, on receipt, be laid in a pan 
or shallow box, covering them with some dry 
soil, and standing them in a position free 
from drip, and where a minimum tempera- 
ture of 55 degs. is maintained. If it is in- 
tended to grow them in pots they may, in 
February, be potted in a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand. From the length of 
the tuber and the fact that it readily snaps 
if bent, rather large pots will—at least in 
some cases—be necessary. As the stem is 
comparatively slender, the pot at first will 
appear out of all proportion to the plant; 
but as it grows, whether the twining shoots 
are trained around a few sticks or allowed 
to mount up some support to the roof, the 
disparity in size between the plant and the 
pot in which it is growing quickly disap- 
pears. On no account must the shoots be 
allowed to become entangled, otherwise, 
from their brittle nature, they are quickly 
injured if it is attempted to disentangle 
them. Each of the lance-shaped, pale-green 
leaves is terminated by a tendril, which 
quickly lays hold of any convenient support. 
As the tubers are, in some cases, at least, 
difficult to get into a pot of conyenient size, 








these Gloriosas are occasionally grown in 
boxes, or in a shallow border specially pre- 
pared for them. In any case, when growing 
freely, the plants are greatly benefited by an 
occasional dose of liquid-manure. ‘The 
flowering season is, as a rule, spread over 
the months of July, August, and September. 
Gloriosas have before now been referred to 
as climbing Lilies, for both belong to the 
Lilacez, and the reflexed segments of the 
Gloriosa go to form a flower very like some 
members of the Lily family. In Gloriosa 
superba the segments are rich yellow towards 
the centre of the flower, while the remaining 
portion is bright red, margined with yellow. 
The segments are narrow and prettily un- 
dulated. One more cultural direction is 
necessary, not only in the case of Gloriosa 
superba, but also in the case of all the other 
members of the genus—that is, do not turn 
them out of the pots when the stems turn 
yellow and die down, as the tubers increase 
considerably in size after that. They should, 
however, be kept quite dry from the time 
the stems die off. This does not imply that 
the soil should be roasted near the hot-water 
pipes. The best place for the tubers in 
winter is on a shelf, where the required 
temperature is maintained. A second species 
native of Africa is 

GLORIOSA VIRESCENS, known also as G. 
Planti. This will succeed in a somewhat 
cooler structure than G., superba, while the 
flowers are not so brightly coloured. The 
segments are a good deal broader, the basal 
portion being yellowish and the top red. 
They are not undulated as in G. superba. 
A really gorgeous kind is 

G. ROTHSCHILDIANA, which is in shape in 
the way of G. virescens, but the segments, 
yellow at first towards the centre, become 
almost entirely of a rich glowing red colour. 
This attracted much attention a few years 
ago when first introduced, and it is still a 
decidedly rare plant. 

GLORIOSA GRANDIFLORA, a yellow-flowered 
species, with undulated segments, is a native 
of tropical Africa. After expansion the 
yellow becomes slightly suffused with red. 
Like the preceding, this is an uncommon 
species, xX. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Increasing Crotons.—I am propagating some 
Crotons. One specimen plant is 3 feet 6 inches high 
and 3 feet through. If 1 take the tops off all round, 
will it break again in spring? I am going to Moss- 
ball them. How long will they be before I must cut 
them off?—B. W. H. 


[This is the worst time of the year for 
propagating Crotons, either from cuttings or 
by Moss-balling them, as they are more or 
less in a resting state during the autumn 
and winter. We should advise you to wait 
till the middle of February, when the sap 
will be active, and if the plants are in good 
condition they should root well in six weeks 
to two months. You will see when the shoots 
are ready to cut off by the young roots 
making their appearance through the Moss. 
If the operation is done in February the 
plants will break out into growth as soon as 
the shoots are cut off. Even if the shoots 
are rooted they need very careful treatment 
for a time after being separated from the 
parent plant. The best plan is to pot them 
carefully and keep them somewhat close and 
shaded for ten days or a fortnight till the 
roots have taken possession of the new 
soil. | 

Gloxinias failing.—Could you tell me the cause 
of enclosed Gloxinias failing? Is it a disease or a 
fault in the soil? They have been grown in a small 
stove, with a temperature of from 65 degs. to 
70 degs., in a mixture of loam, peat, leaf-mould, and 
sand, with a damp atmosphere and well shaded, 
with a slight syringing night and morning. The one- 
year old bulbs were first attacked, and now the seed- 
lings of this year are as bad, not one blooming as 
it ought.—E. J. R 

[The Gloxinias enclosed are very badly 
infested with the small—almost microscopic— 
insect, to which the name of Begonia-mite is 
commonly applied. This name is derived 
from the fact that it was first obsefved on 
Begonias, but it is by no means limited to 
these, and its ravages are greatly on the 
increase year by year. Your plants have been 
coddled far too much, and consequently their 
excessively succulent state rendered them a 
very toothsome morsel to these destructive 
insects. There is no fault to be found with 
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the soil, while the shading and damp atmos- 
phere are also beneficial—that is, in modera- 
tion. The soft state of the leaves shows that 
the plants have been kept far too warm—in 
fact, they would have been much better in 
an ordinary cold-frame out-of-doors. We saw 
the other day a frame of Gloxinias in good 
condition and in full flower. They were as 
one-year-old tubers potted in the spring in 
33-inch pots, and placed in a warm green- 
house. Then, about the end of May, they 
were placed outside in a frame, shading them 
from very bright sunshine, and giving a little 
air. Care was taken to shut up the frame 
close before the sun was off, in order to benefit 
by the heat thereof. As soon as the plants 
had adapted themselves to their surroundings 
they were shifted into 65-inch pots, -and 
flowered beautifully during the summer. Of 
course, you can do nothing with your 
Gloxinias this year, but let them go to rest 
in a natural manner, then next year treat 
them in a hardier fashion, though that does 
not necessarily mean that they are to he 
grown in a cold-frame. That they can be suc- 
cessfully cultivated in this way has, however, 
been often proved. | 


Cineraria-leaves injured.—The enclosed leaf is 
from a Cineraria-plant, one of a batch of thirty just 
brought into a coldhouse. They are attacked by a 
grub, which, as you will see, eats its way through 
the leaves, destroying the best leaves on the plants. 
Can you tell me what measures can be taken to 
check this and prevent further attacks?—A. H. 


[Your Cineraria-leaves have been attacked 
by the Marguerite Daisy-fly, which burrows 
in the leaves of these Daisies, Cinerarias, and 
other composite plants, and feeds on the inner 
surface. When many leaves are attacked, the 
plants are not only rendered unsightly, but 
they also suffer in health. The best way of 
destroying this pest is to cut off the infested 
leaves and burn them, or, if the attack has 
only just commenced, to pinch the leaves 
where the grubs are.  Syringing with aa 
insecticide avails little, as this would not 
reach the grubs, but if done at the right time 
it might probably prevent the flies layirg 
their eggs.] * 


Two pretty free-flowering Begonias.—The 
forms of Begonia semperflorens are exceedingly 
numerous, and while many of them are valuable for 
bedding out during the summer, they are all very 
useful for the embellishment of the greenhouse, not 
only in the summer, but throughout the greater part 
of the year. Two pretty ferms that bear a con- 
siderable amount of resemblance to some of the 
members of the gemperflorens section are Gloire de 
Chatelaine, deep rose, and Lumineux or Luminosa, 
for I have met with it under both names. The 
flowers of this are deep bright-red. These two varie- 
ties are of tufted growth, and neat examples may be 
grown in 5-inch pots. ‘They are particularly_valu- 
able for their continuous blooming qualities.—X. 


Tristania neriifolia.—This is a pretty free- 
flowering greenhouse shrub, which is now in bloom 
in the greenhouse at Kew. It belongs to the Myrtle 
family, is a native of Australia, and under cultiva- 
tion forms a neat bushy specimen clothed with narrow 
leaves from 2 inches to 3 inches in length. The 
flowers are yellow, and borne in terminal corymbs 
spread over the upper part of the plant. According 
to the ‘‘ Dictionary of Gardening,’ the native name 
of this Tristania is the Water Gum-tree. It is said 
to attain the dimensions of a tall, slender shrub or 
small tree, but at Kew it is flowering quite freely 
in a 6-inch pot. This Tristania was at one time in- 
cluded in the genus Melaleuca. It was first intro- 
duced in 1804, and is particularly remarkable among 
the Myrtle family from the yellow colour of the 
blossoms. The treatment required is the same as 
that for most hard-wooded plants—namely, a com- 
post made up of loam, peat, and sand, effective 
drainage, moderately firm potting, and the protec- 
tion of a greenhouse.—X. 


Begonia gracilis.—Though a _ tuberous-rooted 
Begonia, this Mexican species is quite distinct from 
the ordinary tuberous-rooted Begonias, and whether 
grown in the greenhouse or planted out-of-doors it 
forms a pleasing variety therefrom. -In late sum- 
mer and early autumn its bright-coloured blossoms 
are seen at their best. This Begonia forms an up- 
right, sparely-branched plant, a couple of feet or 
so in height. The annual stems are succulent in 
eharacter and clothed with rather bright green 
leaves, while the blossoms, which are of a rich 
reddish-pink colour, are borne in small axillary 
clusters for some distance along the stem. Another 
respect in which this Begonia differs from the com- 
mon kinds is the presence of tiny seed-like bulbils in 
the axils of the leaves. These afford a ready means 
of increasing any particular plant. Begonia gracilis, 
which, by the way, is sometimes known as B. Mar- 
tiana, was introduced from Mexico as long ago ag 
1829. I am not aware of any hybrids having been 
raised between this species and the ordinary tuberous- 
rooted kinds.—X. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE WHITE WISTARIA. 
My friendly visitors admire this very much, | 
and no wonder. It is a sterling plant, well | 
known, but not always well placed. I have 
it in different situations, and it answers in 
all. It is a white form of the Chinese plant, 
and seems to continue much longer in bloom 
than the blue. There is no difficulty about 
its cultivation, as it grows in all sorts of 
situations, but what is important is to get 
good plants to start with. 





THE SUMACHS., 
THE Sumachs or Rhuses compose a group of 
trees and shrubs purely of decorative value 


R. venenata of the eastern United States, 
which is sometimes called the Poison 
Sumach. Some of the stronger-growing 
sorts form ornamental specimens, while others 
are useful for groups in shrubberies. Some 
of the pinnate-leaved forms, such as R. 
typhina, the Staghorn Sumach, may be 
planted in beds of rich soil, and be cut to the 
ground every spring. Under this treatment, 
| strong growths are formed, which grow about 
oD feet high, and produce immense leaves. 
Examples treated in this manner are some- 
times used in sub-tropical gardening. Two 
of the large, pinnate-leaved sorts have pro- 
duced varieties with finely-cut leaves. These 


each instance being called laciniata. They 
are both excellent subjects for growing in 
beds, to be cut over annually. Although the 





so far as English gardens are concerned, 


most vigorous growth is made when planted 


are R. glabra and R. typhina, the variety in | 


| the southern 








R. cotTiInoipEs the Chittam Wood of 
United States, when mature, 
attains a height of quite 12 feet. It has oval 
leaves, which are of no special interest in 
summer, but turn to a brilliant orange-scarlet 
in autumn. The Venetian Sumach. 

R. COTiINnus, sometimes spoken of as the 
Smoke Bush, is a European shrub, of 
vigorous habit, growing 8 feet to 12 feet high. 
It has oval glaucous leaves. Its chief interest 
lies in its plumose inflorescences, which, after 
the fall of the flowers, are very attractive by 
reason of the thread-like, feathery character 
of the stalks which support the tiny fruits. 
The variety atro-purpurea is distinct, on 
account of its purplish foliage. 

R. TOXICODENDRON.—This shrub ought to 
be known to every person who is interested 
in a garden, if only that he shall know a 
plant that it is well to avoid. It would really 





though some species in their native habitats 
are of considerable commercial value on 
account of the varnish which is prepared 
from the sap. The celebrated Lacquer- 
tree of Japan belongs to the family, and is 
known as Rhus vernicifera. About a score of 
species have been introduced, and a few are 
fairly generally grown. The stronger ones 
form low trees under 20 feet high, while 
others grow into bushes from 2 feet to 3 feet 
to 12 feet in height. Some have acquired 
their reputation as ornamental plants on 
account of their long pinnate leaves, others | 
on account of floral or fruiting peculiarities, | 
and others, again, by reason of the brilliant 
hues assumed by the foliage previous to falling 
in autumn. Several have acquired evil repu- | 
tations on account of their poisonous pro- 
perties, two of the worst species being R. 
Toxicodendron, the Poison Ivy or Poison | 
Oak of North America and Japan, and | 





White Wistaria on a pergola, 


in rich soil, the majority of the Rhuses grow 
satisfactorily in soil of inferior quality, and 


the best autumn colouring is frequently found | 


on plants growing in light, sandy soil. 
Several methods of propagation may be 

adopted. Some are raised from seeds, others 

from cuttings; the cut-leaved varieties are 


often grafted on to stocks of their respective | 


types, while some, such as R. typhina and R. 
glabra, may be increased from root-cuttings. 
The following are noteworthy among the 
BusHy SPECIES. 
R. CANADENSIS, a North American species, 


with small leaves, forms a low, spreading | 


bush, 3 feet or so high, and the leaves turn | 


to an orange colour in autumn. 


R. COPALLINA, an eastern United States | 


plant, with pinnate leaves, which 
brilliantly in autumn, is known as the Dwarf 
Sumach, 


colour | 





| be a good thing if it could be eradicated from 


gardens altogether, for it is an extremely 
30isonous shrub, and one which people who 
know nothing of its dangerous qualities would 
be only too ready to possess, fer the 
ternate leaves assume brilliant hues in 
autumn. It thrives as a bush in the open, 
or against a wall, and is a striking and hand- 
some shrub. The danger les in its sap, 
which causes a kind of eczema, which has a 
decidedly unpleasant, irritating effect, while 
bad attacks have been known to prove fatal. 
Its effects vary in different persons. Some 
appear to be immune from its harmful 
influence, while merely rubbing the leaves 
injures other people. In most instances, 
when sap settles on the skin, the affiiction 
follows. The autumn-tinted foliage of this 
plant is so beautiful that leaves have been 
used for house decoration, and outbreaks of 


| eezema have followed, the cause of which at 





~ 
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the time baffled everyone. It is found in 
North America and Japan, and has _ been 
known under a great variety of names. One 
synonym which has misléd many people is 
Ampelopsis Hoggi. Needless to say, it has 
nothing to do with Ampelopsis or Vitis. The 


UPRIGHT-GROWING 
sorts assume the form of small trees, though 
the majority are of low stature. All have 
pinnate leaves, but they differ considerably 
in size. 

R. GLABRA, which is also a United States 
species, is known as the Smooth Sumach. 
In appearance it is somewhat like R. typhina, 
but it is not covered with hairs as is that 
species. The leaves are very large and hand- 
some, and colour well. The variety laciniata 
has finely-cut leaves. 

R. OsBeEcKI is found in both China and 
Japan. It forms a flat-headed tree 15 feet to 
20 feet high, with very large foliage, which 1s 
curious by reason of the winged stalks 
between the leaflets. Young, vigorous plants 
form leaves nearly 4 fect long. 


R. PUNJABENSIS has recently become rather 
popular. It is a strong grower, with leaves 
somewhat resembling those of R. typhina, but 
so far they do not appear to colour so well in 
autumn. It is a native of the Himalaya. 

R. Henryr is a new Chinese species, of 
vigorous habit, which flowers freely, the 
flowers being in large, upright panicles, and 
brownish in colour. It looks as if it would 
make a larger specimen than most sorts, and 
appears suitable for a lawn. 

R. srnicA.—This is a comparatively new 
introduction from China, which promises to 
be a very ornamental plant. The leaves are 
14 feet to 2 feet long, composed of about 
eleven leaflets, which are conspicuous during 
summer by reason of their dark green colour- 
ing, with red rachis and red principal -veins. 
During autumn it assumes a very rich orange- 
red colour. It is not by any means well- 
known, but Messrs. G. Paul and Son 
exhibited plants at the Horticultural Hall ou 
September 14th. 

R. TRICHOCARPA is rare in cultivation. It 
is found in both Japan and Corea, and is 
possibly the most beautiful of all in Septem- 
ber, when the leaves have taken on their 
vivid scarlet colour. 

R. TYPHINA, the Staghorn Sumach of 
the eastern United States, is possibly the best 
known of all the Rhuses. It is frequently met 
with in suburban gardens as a low tree 12 feet 
or so high. The leaves, always of good size, 
often colour well in autumn. The fruits are 
ornamental when ripe, as they are red in 
colour, and borne in dense upright spikes, 
€ inches long. Branches and leaves are very 
hairy. There is a well-marked variety called 
laciniata. 

R. VENENATA is another poisonous species, 
and in the eastern United States it is distin- 
guished as the Poison Sumach. Like R. 
Toxicodendron, the leaves colour brilliantly 
previous to falling. 

R. VERNICIFERA is the famous Lacquer- 
tree .of Japan. It is a strong-growing 
species, with-handsome leaves, which-colour 
well in September. 

This embraces the species likely to be met 
with in cultivation, though R. insignis, R. 
Michauxi, R. sylvestris, and R. Wallichi have 
heen introduced. W. D. 





Removing leaves from under shrubs. — 
It is possible to be too tidy in a garden, and 
this applies to removing the leaves from 
under shrubs. I am convinced much injury 
is done to Rhododendrons and other shrubs 
by raking out the dead leaves from among 
them. The finest Rhododendrons I have 
ever seen are in a private garden, where the 
owner does not allow a leaf to be removed. 
The bushes are large—many feet high—and 
in the best of health. I have observed in 
the Bagshot nurseries the large specimens 
are allowed to grow in a natural way, the 
dead foliage acting as a mulch. Un- 
doubtedly, much injury is done to these and 
kindred plants by digging amongst them and 
removing the decayed foliage. In one garden 
I had charge of in North Hants the owner 
would have all leaves, etc., removed every 











autumn, but the result was that it had to be 
discontinued, or the plants would have 
perished.—J. C. F. C. 


THE AUTUMN-FLOWERING HEATHS. 

THE various Heaths which blossom during 
late summer and early autumn make up a 
valuable group of dwarf shrubs. They vary 
considerably in habit, some growing little 
more than 6 inches in height, while others 
attain a stature of 2 feet to 3 feet. Some 
difference is also noticeable in the flowers, 
for, while the majority have red blossoms, 
some have purple, pink, red, or white blooms. 
Provided the soil is moderately free from 
lime, they respond to ordinary methods of 
culture, and thrive in light or moderately 
heavy ground, assuming their largest pro- 
portions on peaty land. They are adapted 
for planting in extensive masses in the wilder 
parts of the garden, for beds on lawns, groups 
in the front of a shrubbery, or as an under- 
growth amongst a collection of Rhododen- 
drons or kindred plants. Effective planta- 
tions can also be made by grouping the 
various forms as an undergrowth to a thin 
Pine-wood, where the trees are not suff- 
ciently thick to form a dense shade or kill 
undergrowth with large quantities of fallen 
needles. If the ground is at all weedy or 
hard, it should be well dug previous to plant- 
ing, but in some instances, where the ground 
is composed of a light, peaty soil, planting 
may be done with little or no previous pre- 
paration. Possibly the best-known species 
belonging to this section is 

ERICA CINEREA, a native plant, common in 
most parts of the country, its reddish-purple 
flowers being conspicuous over hundreds of 
acres of ground during August and Septem- 
ber. It is usually met with from 6 inches to 
a foot in height, the latter height being, how- 
ever, less frequent. A number of selected 
forms have been given distinctive names, on 
account of the colour of their flowers. The 
best of these are alba and alba minor, with 
white flowers; purpurea and atropurpurea, 
with purple blooms; coccinea, scarlet ; atro- 
sanguinea, deep red; and rosea, with rose- 
coloured flowers. The variety polypetala is 
distinguished by the corolla being cut up into 
more than the normal number of parts, and 
the divisions being deeper than in the type. 

E. ci1aris is another British species, 
easily recognised by its fine shoots, curiously 
shaped, hairy leaves, and heads of crimson 
flowers. The type is, however, of less value 
for decoration than the variety Maweana, 
which is of exceptional merit. It was dis- 
covered in Portugal, and its merits have only 
become well known in British gardens during 
the last ten years. It is of sturdier habit 
and denser growth than the type, and bears 
large heads of crimson flowers, which are 
larger than those of the majority of hardy 
Heaths. A mass of this variety provides a 
most effective feature in autumn, and the 
flowering period extends over at least two 
months. 

E. vacans, the Cornish Heath, is'one of 
the stronger-growing sorts. »-It issfound wild 
in some districts in the south-west of Corn- 
wall, and occupies extensive areas in the 
neighbourhood of the Lizard. Under favour- 
able conditions it attains a height of 2 feet to 
3 feet, but is frequently met with about half 
that height. It is conspicuous by reason of 
its free-flowering character, the blooms being 
borne from the upper parts of the shoots, 
forming more or less cylindrical racemes. 
The colour is pinkish, but there are varieties 
with red and white flowers. A variety 
known as grandiflora is specially worthy of 
note, the inflorescences being abnormally 
large and the colour rich. 

E. MULTIFLORA, found in southern Europe, 
resembles the Cornish Heath to some ex- 
tent. It is very free-flowering, and blooms 
from August to October. 

E. stricTa is also a native of southern 
Europe, and is easily distinguished from 
all the other hardy Heaths by its stiff, up- 
right habit. It blossoms during July and 
August, the flowers being reddish in 
colour. Under the most favourable condi- 
tions it attains a height of 5 feet or so, but 1s 
more frequently met with from 2 feet to 3 feet 
high. It is one of the hardiest of the south 
European Heaths, 
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EI. TETRALIX, the Cross-leaved Heath, is 
another British species, found widely distri- 
buted throughout the country. The leaves 
are whorled and pubescent, the stems thin 
and wiry, and the flowers large, rosy-red, and 
inflated. Several varieties are known, the 
most distinct one being alba. It is less useful 
than previously-mentioned sorts for garden 
work. 

In addition to these, there are two or three 
others which may be included if required, 
though they are not sufficiently distinct from 
some of the other sorts to warrant special 
description. Two of them are E. Watsoni 
and E. Mackayi, the former considered to be 
a hybrid between E. ciliaris and E. tetralix. 

D. K. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Coral-tree (Erythrina Crista-galli).— 
Introduced from Buenos Ayres as long ago as 
1771, the (to many) charm of novelty cannot 
be claimed for this Erythrina, yet it forms a 
remarkably showy subject, and possesses the 
great merit of being totally distinct from any 
other occupant of our gardens. True, there 
are other Erythinas, but they are either very 
shy in flowering or rarely met with. Most of 
the Erythrinas are of tree-like habit, but this 
and one or two others form a thick woody 
root-stock, from whence numerous herbaceous 
stems are pushed up every year, dying off 
after they have flowered. A succession of 
the deep scarlet blossoms is kept up for some 
time. This Erythrina may be safely win- 
tered out-of-doors if it is planted in a sheltered 
spot, such as in the angle of a greenhouse, 
and the root-stock is protected with dried 
leaves or some other covering in the winter. 
In the parks, where they are employed for 
summer decoration, the plants of this Ery- 
thrina are grown in large pots in a green- 
house or frame. They are during this period 
liberally treated, and are gradually hardened 
off, so that the flowers will develop out-of- 
doors. In winter all that is necessary is to 
keep these old plants dry and safe from frost. 
One other species that I have frequently seen 
in flower at Kew is Erythrina Humei, which 
forms a stout stem, 6 feet to 8 feet high. 
The upper part divides into several branches, 
which are in the autumn terminated bv erect 
clusters of bright scarlet flowers. Though 
fairly well known, this species is decidedly 
uncommon.—X. 

Rhamnus crenata.—The many species of 
Rhamnus in cultivation are generally not of 
great value as ornamental fruiting shrubs, 
since the berry-like fruits are usually dull 
black, though they are freely produced, and 
of some value in contrast with the green 
foliage or on the bare branches in winter. 


-The species, however, which belong to the 


Prangula group are handscmer, as the fruits 
turn red before they assume their final dark 
colour, and, like Rhamnus Frangula, look 
rather pretty for a short time, while the 
branches are studded with red and black 
fruits at the same time. Particularly hand- 
some. is in this respect the recently introduced 
Rhamnus crenata from Japan, as the red 
colour of the fruits lasts longer and is brighter 
than in the other species. ‘ It is an unarmed 
upright shrub, with ovate-oblong, finely- 
serrated leaves, from 2 inches to 4 inches ong. 
The fruits, which are preceded by insignificant 
greenish-white flowers, appear in axillary, 
short-stalked clusters along the branches, 
and assume in August a bright red colour, 
changing later to purplish-black. In many 
books and catalogues it is given as being in 
cultivation for a long time, but the shrub 
met with sometimes in gardens under the 
name of R. crenata is usually R. dahurica, 
which differs very much in its spiny branches, 
in the fruits changing from green immediately 
to black, the narrower, glossy leaves, and the 
scaly winter buds, while R. crenata, like R. 
Frangula, has naked wiater buds. Rhamnus 
crenata has proved perfectly hardy at the 
Arnold Arboretum.—ALFRED REHDER, in 
Horticulture. 





Heather (C. R. B.).—In your case no difficulty 
should be experienced whatever, and the planting 
may be done during October or in February and 
March. The seeds ‘should be secured when mature 
and by watching the plants this will be made ap- 
parent. Seedling raising of these is slow work, and 
for a more immediate effect young bushes are best. 
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ROSES. 


ROSE MME. HENRI BERGER. 


Tus beautifully-shaped Rose, like many 
others, has been crowded out of most collec- 
tions simply from the want of a trial as to 
its merits. It is a vigorous grower, with a 


blossom large and full, and of a lovely China | 
The form, as may be seen by the | 
a : . a : . 7 : | 
illustration, is very beautiful, especially in | 


rose colour. 


the opening bud stage. Although I have not 
a word to say against the Hybrid Teas, I must 
confess I love these Tea Roses, with their 
distinct branching and diffuse growth, and 
also when they send up those fine, strong 
basal growths, as, of course, many of the 
Hybrid Teas will do. 

There will always be a large number of indi- 
viduals who find it difficult to grow erratic 
sorts of Tea Roses of the Souvenir de Cathe- 
rine Guillot type, although without a doubt 





these would grow well enough on their own 
roots ; but all may grow Roses of the type of 
Mme. Jean Dupuy, Marie d’Orleans, and the 
variety under notice. Mme. Henri Berger 
was introduced by Bonnaire in 1902. 

Rosa. 





ROSE-GROWING FOR MARKET. 


THE culture of the Rose as a market bloom 
and as a pot-plant has attained to quite an 
industry, millions of feet of glass being de- 
voted to the queen of flowers. Whilst we 
have most of the leading Rose nurserymen 
selling their surplus blooms to private indi- 
viduals during the summer months, the mar- 
ket grower cannot find Rose cultivation out- 
doors specially lucrative. There is, however, 
one phase of Rose cultivation in the open 
grounds that can be most profitably adopted, 
and that is to make the Roses bloom during 
May and early June, whilst the London sea- 
son is at its height. Some may wonder how 
‘this can be done, subject as we are to cruel 
May frosts. It is simply to erect skeleton 


| houses over the beds of plants. The plants 
are virtually growing in the field, but we give 
this shelter, which coaxes them into bloom 
six weeks or so before their ordinary time. 
If preferred, Briers could be planted in well- 
trenched land, and budded with one or more 
varieties, then when the plants are one year 
old,’ cover them with the skeleton houses. 


young grafted plants in June; they then go 
right away. Or maiden plants could be planted 
and allowed to grow naturally the first year, 
and covered in the second. The houses are 
of very simple structure. Upright pieces of 


tarred and let into the ground. 
| 1s so constructed that ordinary 64-feet pit 


| air-space at top and bottom of each light, the 
light, of course, sloping similar to a green- 
| house. The width of such houses is about 
(16 feet, which enables one to plant a bed 





Rose Mme. Henri Berger, 


each side, containing four plants in width, 
with a path down centre. The sides of struc- 
ture and ends are covered in with unbleached 
calico. A row of hot-water pipes is put down, 
but they are not often needed. By placing 
several houses together, a difference in time 
of pruning and putting up of the side calico 
enables one to have a good succession of 
bloom. 

The most successful growers are those who 
well prepare the land by trenching and by 
putting into subsoil basic slag, and into the 
lower spit of soil a good supply of half-inch 
bones, in addition to well-decayed manure. 
By pruning early and severely, grand, long- 
stemmed blooms may be had by May, and 
even in April. When growth is about 1 foot 
in length, a liberal dressing of some good 
artificial manure is given and well washed in 
with the hose, and another dressing is applied 
when. buds, are about the size of marbles, 
then a third dressing after the first crop of 
bloom. A few leading sorts that are grown in 





Most growers find it pays best to plant out | 


Deal or Pine, about 3 inches by 3 inches, are | 
Then the roof | 


| lights may be laid on top, leaving a little | 
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Hayward, Joseph Lowe, Mme. Abel Chate- 
nay, Richmond, Liberty, Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
Ulrich Brunner, and Mrs. John Laing, and, 
doubtless, some of the best of the newer 
Roses, such as Molly Sharman Crawford, Mrs. 
David Jardine, and the Lyon Rose, will be 
grown in this way. 

Amateurs who desire to grow Roses for 
both pleasure and profit would find the above 
plan an excellent one, especially if they are 
fortunate in having a paddock attached to 
their premises, where the Roses would have 
the benefit of the virgin soil. Many growers 
around Cheshunt and other districts 
find that the system of planting out 
Roses under glass in heated structures 
pays better than those grown in pots. The 
growth the Roses will make is marvellous. I 
have seen C. Mermet, The Bride, Perle des 
5 feet high and nearly as much 
through, and this without a lot of feeding. 
The soil is well trenched at the commence- 


ment, and half-inch bones liberally worked 
into the lower spit. A surface dressing of 
well-rotted stable-manure, with an occasional 
watering of liquid-manure is all they obtain 
as extra nourishment, the soil, sun-heat, and 


| moisture doing the rest. 


Good, airy structures are erected, with the 
minimum amount of woodwork in the roof, so 
that all the sunlight possible is obtained. The 
houses run north to south, and have ventila- 
tion on both east and west sides. The object 
of this is evident when a cold wind is blowing 
from the east, as air is then given on the west. 
Young grafted plants are planted out of pots 
in June, at a distance of about 3 feet apart 
way. By keeping all flower-buds 
pinched off and giving plenty of atmospheric 
moisture, the growth is marvellous—so much 
so that one may cut a respectable number of 
blooms: the next spring. Some growers 
would be afraid to syringe when the sun is 
out bright, but Roses seem to revel in it, and 
it is usual to give the plants a good syringing 


this manner are Frau Karl Druschki, Captain | about ten o’clock on a bright morning. Hard 
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pruning must be adopted if long-stemmed 
blooms are desired, and Roses with short 
stems are scarcely worth the trouble to grow, 
but long-stemmed blooms always fetch good 
prices, A few grand sorts for planting out 
are Liberty, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Brides- 
maid, l’Innocence, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Joseph 
Lowe, Mrs. D. Jardine, Molly Sharman Craw- 
ford, Richmond, and White Killarney. 

There is also an immense demand for pot- 
grown Rambler Roses. A number of these 
can well be located in the same houses, raised 
on pots, at intervals, so as not to impede light 
too much. The large growers at one time 
grafted their plants, but they now find it 
best to pot up plants grown in the open and 
keep them outdoors the first year. They make 
by far the bushiest plants, and when brought 
into heat the next winter, quickly furnish 
themselves with new growths, so that, the fol- 
1owing season, grand plants are available, 
which fetch, when in bloom, from 10s. 6d. to 
42s. apiece first hand. A large pot is not 
necessary, 8-inch, 9-inch, and 10-inch pots 
being ample. To make the largest specimens, 
three or four seedling Briers are potted into 
large pots and budded outdoors. In course 
of.time these develop into splendid specimens. 
These ramblers are trained into all forms, 
pyramidal, fan-shape, balloon-shape, and as 
hanging-plants from wire baskets. The best 
sorts are Blush Rambler, Delight, Dorothy 
Perkins, White Dorothy, Philadelphia Ram- 
bler, Crimson Rambler, American Pillar, 
Sweetheart, Coquina, Mrs. Flight. Stan- 
dards with weeping heads are also grown. 

Polyantha Roses, in forty-eights and thirty- 
twos, are in large demand. These are potted 
up in autumn, and can be brought into the 
house the same season, or, rather, soon after 
Christmas. The new Rose, Jessie, will be in 
demand. Mrs. Cutbush, Mme. N. Levavasseur, 
Aschenbrodel, Baby Dorothy, and Aennchen 
Muller have a ready sale. Some growers find 
a demand for Hybrid Perpetual Roses in pots. 
The plants are potted in the fall, usually 
in thirty-twos and forty-eights, and, after 
standing outdoors for a time, are pruned back 
to 5 inch or 6 inches, and placed upon a bed 
of hot manure under glass. The warmth 
quickly starts root action. The great trouble 
with these is mildew, but, by using Campbell's 
sulphur vaporiser, this pest is kept in check. 

Maréchal Niel grown on the cold system is 
very remunerative. An old vinery makes a 
good house for this Rose. Plant half-stan- 
dards in the Vine border, with roots outside if 
obliged to do so. Plenty of young growth 
should be encouraged by cutting out some of 
the old wood after flowering, and by tying the 
latter down to horizontal wires. The sun- 
heat only will bring out the blossoms by May, 
a season of the year when the demand is brisk. 
Jn conclusion, [ would impress on the grower 
1o pack his bloom in a business-like manner. 
Put one layer only in flat boxes, with some 
nice long Grass below the flowers, and tissue- 
paper upon them. Put one variety only ina 
hox, and grade them, keeping the smallest 
blossoms separated from those of first 
quality. Before sending them to market let 
the flowers be placed in plenty of water in 
a dark, cool cupboard for some hours. 

Rosa. 


Climbing Roses for greenhouse wall.—I 
shall feel much obliged if you will kindly answer the 
following queries:—What three climbing Roses would 
you recommend for a wall in greenhouse facing 
south-west, having regard to beauty of form and pro- 
fusion of bloom? Would Climbing Frau_ Karl 
Druschki be a suitable one as a white? I should like 
a, white, yellow, and pink or dark red. I put a little 
heat in the greenhouse in January on to the begin- 
ning of March, in order to preserve Pelargoniums and 
other plants from damp.—NARBERTH. 

[As a rule, the true climbing Roses are too 
rampant for walls of an ordinary greenhouse, 
unless one is prepared to carry the growths 
from the wall on to the roof. Of course, this 
plan answers for the Roses, but is detrimental 
to other occupants of the structure. What 
are known as strong climbers would, we fear, 
be too vigorous for your walls, but supposing 
the latter are lofty, then Climbing Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria would be the bess white, 
Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant pink, and Bouquet 
d’Or yellow. .If the walls are but 6 feet to 
7 feet in height, we should advocate the non- 
climbing form of Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 


‘Mme. Abel Chatenay, and Perle des Jardins. 


Richmond is a good red.] 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


BERRIED PLANTS FOR AUTUMN AND 
WINTER. 


For making our greenhouses and dwelling- 
houses bright and cheerful during the autumn 
and dull winter months, some of the easily- 
grown berry-bearing plants are very good, and 
last in beauty for several weeks. ‘They form 
an agreeable contrast when grouped tastefully 
with Chrysanthemums, Cyclamens, scarlet 
Salvias, and Ferns. Some are well adapted 
for cutting, and help to create variety in the 
drawing-room vase, while their value in 
church decoration of all kinds is well known. 

AUCUBAS, when covered with a crop of 
shining scarlet fruit, make fine winter deco- 
rative plants, and they are easily grown. In 
mild, sheltered localities, smali bushes in the 
shrubbery or private nursery may be fer- 
tilised, when in flower, by pollen from the 
male plants, and these can be taken up and 
potted in the autumn. Plants in pots gene- 
rally flower more freely than those planted 


out. Large plants in sunny positions outside 
have a beautiful appearance when well- 
berried. We have now numerous varieties, 


both green and variegated, which form noble 
winter decorative plants. Aucubas, like all 
other smooth and glossy-leaved plants, do well 
in towns and smoky districts, simply because 
they are readily cleansed by every passing 
shower. 

SoLANUMS are well-known plants, which 
are easily propagated by seeds or from cut- 
tings in the spring. Young plants that were 
planted out in a warm, sheltered border in 
May should. be carefully lifted and potted in 
October for removal indoors, and if taken 
inside and kept in a moist, close atmosphere 
for a week or so, they will soon become estab- 
lished, and ripen’ off their fruits without 
losing a leaf. 

Capsicums, although generally grown for 
cooking, are far from being uninteresting as 
ornamental plants. There are several spe- 
cies, all bearing bright scarlet~or yellow 
fruits, which contrast. well with their deep- 
green foliage. Care must be taken to syringe 
these and Solanums ‘freely when growing, 
in order to keep red-spider in check, a pest 
to the attacks of which they are very liable. 

SKIMMIAS. are dwarf-shrubs, with broad, 
lanceolate, smooth foliage, and bear clusters 
of small, Holly-like berries. §. oblata and S. 
japonica are both well adapted for pot cul- 
ture, and look well all winter in a cool-house. 

RIVINA HUMILIS, a well-known stove plant, 
bears small, inconspicuous white flowers and 
drooping clusters of shining berries. Small 
plants in pots are very pretty, or it may be 
trained up the back wall of a stove, where it 
will grow, flower, and fruit freely. 

FRUITING DUCKWEED (Nertera depressa).— 
This is one of the smallest, and at the same 
time most interesting, of all berry-bearing 
plants. In habit it is very dwarf and spread- 
ing, rarely exceeding 1 inch in height ; indeed, 
it may not inaptly be compared to a plant of 
Selaginella densa, sprinkled with coral heads. 
The foliage is of the freshest green imagin- 
able, the berries being of a brilliant orange- 
scarlet. It is readily grown in a light com- 
post of peat and sand, either in the stove, 
greenhouse, or under a glass shade or 
Wardian case in the sitting-room, 

CoOTONEASTERS.—These include some of the 
finest of all hardy berry-bearing shrubs for 
planting along a sunny wall. C. Simonsi, 
trained up the front of town houses, along 
with small, green-leaved, or gold and silver 
variegated Ivies, forms a brilliant picture in 
the autumn and winter when studded with 
bright scarlet berries, the latter being freely 
produced along its slender branches.  C. 
microphylla, a well-known small-leaved, ever- 
green species, bears berries of a deeper crim- 
son, and is one of the most useful wall shrubs 
we have. Trained up the front of a house, 
or over the porch or balcony, it has a cheerful 
appearance, even in the depth of winter, and 
is particularly beautiful when the ground is 
covered with hoar-frost or snow. It also does 


well as a low bush on the lawn, if cut in 
closely every year. 

ARDISIA CRENULATA.—This is one: of the 
prettiest of all pot plants when well grown. 




















It is easily propagated from seed, and plants 
about a foot high bear nice crops of berries 
the second year, Seedlings should be potted 
off in loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and if 
placed on a shelf near the glass in a mode- 
rately warm greenhouse temperature, they 
make dwarf, vigorous little plants. Even when 
not in fruit, the plant is ornamental, its 
oblong foliage being of a rich, glossy-green 
colour, elegantly waved along the margins. 
The species common in gardens is A. crenu- 
lata, bearing bright scarlet or crimson fruit 
the size of Peas. There is also a yellow- 
fruited variety, well worth growing, although 
not so effective as the normal kind. 

PRICKLY HEATHS  (Pernettyas).—These 
pretty little shrubs in habit closely resemble 
the Cotoneasters, and, like those plants, have 
deep-green, glossy foliage and a rich profusion 
of berries during the autumn and winter 
months. For greenhouse, conservatory, or 
drawing-room decoration they are invaluable, 
taking the same place indoors that the Coton- 
easter occupies outside. All the forms are 
beautiful. There are now many seedling 
forms of P. mucronata with berries varying 
in size from a small Pea to a small Cherry, 
and ranging in colour from white, pale pink, 
and lilac to crimson-purple and nearly black. 

PYRACANTHA OR FIRE THORN (Crategus 
Pyracantha).—For covering the fronts of town 
houses nothing can be prettier or more effec- 
tive than this plant, especially if trained 
among gold, silver, or green-leaved Ivies, It 
may be freely propagated by means of layers, 
and small plants from 2 feet to 3 feet high 
bear heavy crops of brilliant scarlet berries. 

CALLICARPA PURPUREA.—This is an old 
greenhouse plant, well deserving cultivation, 
although rather straggling ,in habit. Its 
shoots, clothed with opposite serrate leaves, 
bear axillary clusters of small.- purple or 
amethyst-coloured bérries very freely. It may 
be propagated freely either by means of seeds 
or cuttings and young plants, grown as recom- 
mended for Ardisias, are best; old plants lose 
their bottom foliage, and become leggy and 
unsightly. 

BARBERRIES.—Among other large-growing 
hardy berry-bearing shrubs we must not forget 
the common Arbutus, with orange-scarlet, and 
Berberis Aquifolium, with bluish-purple, fruit 
in massive clusters. » B. vulgaris, having 
elegant drooping clusters of bright-scarlet 
oblong berries, forms a noble object on the 





margins of shrubberies in warm sandy soils | 


during the autumn months. Hollies are too 
well-known to need much comment, but small 
bushes, 2 feet or 3 feet high, may be grown 
in pots, or taken up from the outside and 
potted, when they come in useful for the 
decoration of churches, entrance-halls, con- 


servatories, or even for ordinary apartments | 


during the Christmas season. The common 

SNOWBERRY bears heavy crops of large, 
pearly-white fruit in some districts, and 
these, cut from the plant and _ tastefully 
grouped in bunches, wreaths, or vases, along 


with the fruit-bearing branches of Hollies, | 
Berberis, Solanums, Cotoneasters, Cratzgus, | 


and the bright-coloured autumnal foliage of 
Maples, Berberis, and Oaks, have a pleasing 
appearance, while they are specially valuable 
for church decorations of all kinds. 





Club in Wallflowers (ZL. 
Wallflowers have been attacked by the club- 
root or finger-and-toe fungus. The presence 
of the fungus in the cells of the root causes 
the former to be very much larger than they 
otherwise would be, and the root conse- 
quently swells and becomes distorted. Some 
of these’cells are in due time filled with the 
spores of the fungus, which are liberated on 
the decay of the root, Any plants that are 
attacked should be pulled up and burned, and 
not thrown on the rubbish-heap, as, if the 
decaying matter is taken on to the ground as 


Anden).—Your | 


- —————— 


a dressing, the spores will be carried out | 


also. Every morsel of an infested plant 


should be removed from the soil. 


The best | 


remedy—or, rather, preventive—against the | 


attack of this fungus is to dress the soil with 
quicklime at the rate of about two tons to the 
acre. Even then it would be better not to 
grow on. the ground for at least eighteen 
months plants that are liable to the disease. 





Ee 


_ short-lived character of the flowers, as the 


Wiganiw, S. Amesiana, etc 


sending up new shoots, particularly those 
which do not need 
plentifully supplied with water at the roots, 
Syringing them freely overhead once or twice | 
a day, according to the weather, by which 
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ORCHIDS. 


SOBRALIA AMESIANA. 


SOBRALIA AMESIANA is a hybrid between S. 
xantholeuca and §. Wilsoniana. The 
flowers are light rosy-lilac, the broad front 
lobe of the lip darker, with a bronze-brown 
shade, throat bright yellow. This fine hybrid 
was shown by Colonel Holford at the Royal 
Horticultural Society on June 26th, 1906, 
when it received an award of merit from the 
Orchid Committee of that society. With the 
exception of the rare S. Cattleya, all of the 
Sobralias are of easy culture, free-flowering, 
and have the advantage of being evergreen. 
The reed-like stems are 
plaited sheathing-leaves, and every fully- 
developed stem of the preceding year’s 
growth, with the most ordinary management, 
will bloom, producing in succession from 
three to six flowers, so that a good-sized 


specimen will be in good condition for several | 


weeks. Though remarkable for the size of 
their individual blooms, Sobrulias do not 


Sobralia Amesiana, 


find favour with cultivators to the extent to 
which their merits entitle them. One reason 
for their not being so much grown is the 


majority do not last more than about three 
days; but against this it should be remem- 
bered that they are amongst the most certain 
of free-flowering plants, and where a collec- 
tion of the various species and hybrids is 
grown, they have a fine appearance in the 
houses at all seasons, and one or more plants 
will be in bloom for a period extending from 
April till August or September. 

The best of the species are as follows: 
5. macrantha, 8. macrantha alba (Kienas- 
liana), S. xantholeuca, S. leucoxantha, S. | 
Holfordi, 8. Lucasiana, S. Princess May, 
S. Sanderiana, S. Wilsoniana, S. Liliastrum, 
S. Ruckeri, 8. Lindeni, and 8S. Warscewiczi. 
The hybrids are 8. Veitchi, S. Colmanie, S. 
All the family 
are very strong-rooting plants, and now, while 


| 


repotting, should be | 





furnished with | 


soil. A light, damp position in almost any 
house having a cool, intermediate tempera- 
ture will suit Sobralias. 
| have been divided must be kept well shaded, 
and water should be very carefully afforded 
until each piece has become re-established 
in the new compost. 
| bear in mind that it is not always necessary 
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means the foliage will be kept quite free from 
| thrips or spider, which will sometimes attack 
them if sufficient water is not applied well up 
under the leaves. Now that the plants are in 
active growth, it is a good time to go over 
them and to cut away all dead reeds or stems, 
also useless growths, which bloomed several 
Seasons ago. By so doing, the new stems 
may be tied out at a considerable angle from 
the centre of the pot, so as to give the young 
shoots plenty of room, that plenty of light 
and air may pass between them. Any plants 
that require repotting, or large, unmanage- 
able specimens, may be attended to just when 
they are sending up new stems after the plant 
has done flowering. All of the Sobralias have 
strong, fleshy roots, and, being strong-growing 
terrestrial plants, require plenty of pot-room. 


| If big specimens are required, those which 
| may have become pot-bound can with safety 
be afforded a liberal shift without much root 
In dividing large plants, every 
care should be taken not to injure or bruise 
any of the old roots more than is unavoid- 
‘able, also to preserve intact as many of the 





| disturbance. 


| 


young roots as possible. For a few days 
previous to repotting it is advisable to allow 
each plant to become moderately dry, as they 
are more easily managed than when the soil 
is in a saturated condition. Plenty of 
drainage should be afforded, filling the pots 
to at least one-third of their depth with clean 
crocks, over which place a layer of some of 
the roughest of the potting material, which 
should consist of three parts of good fibrous 
loam to one part each of turfy peat, leaf-soil, 
and Sphagnum Moss, mixing these well 
together, and adding sufficient small crocks 
and coarse silver-sand to keep it porous. Pot 
each plant moderately firm, and use the com- 
post in as rough a state as possible, keeping 
it about an inch below the rim of the pot, so 
as to facilitate watering, the crown of the 
plant being on a level with the surface of the 


Those plants that 


Young beginners should 





to repot a Sobralia immediately it has 
become pot-bound, nor is it desirable, as the 
plants soon become too large and. unwieldy 
if frequently repotted. Such plants, if 
afforded a liberal supply of water at 
all times, with an occasional dose of weak 
liquid cow-manure-water during the growing 
season, will grow and bloom freely for a long 
time without root disturbance. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Madeira Orchis in Scotland.—There 
is, I find, a general impression abroad that 
the noble Madeira Orchis (Orchis foliosa) 
does not thrive in Scotland and that it is 
useless to spend the 2s, 6d., 3s. 6d., or so, 
which it costs to endeavour to establish this 
favourite and handsome plant. I know, 
however, of its existence in a flourishing con- 
dition in Scotland, and it may be of service 
to the many readers of this journal in the 
north, and possibly may be an encouragement 
| to those in the south to venture the cultiva- 
tion of what is undoubtedly one of the finest 








From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrence's garden at Burford, Dorking, 


of all the hardy Orchises. There are some 
fine plants of O. foliosa in Scottish gardens, 
although the south-west of the country seems 
to own the finest examples one meets with. 
There are gardens in which there are many 
fine clumps, and there is no reason why 
these places should not be more numerous 
than they are at present. A clump worth 
about a couple of pounds at retail prices for 
the plant is not only of some intrinsic value, 
but is also an object of great beauty with 
the noble spikes and handsome leaves of the 
plants. The leaves are both broad and 
numerous, and the spikes give a number of 
the flowers of the form characteristic of the 
genus; and the colour of the blooms, a 
bright rosy-purple, is so pleasing that the 


effect of such a group is extremely attrac- 


tive. In the cultivation of the Madeira 
Orchis one finds that it does best in a posi- 


tion where it receives a fair amount of 
moisture at all seasons accompanied with free 
drainage, 
ever, in an ordinary border, and there are 
good clumps of it in such a position without 
any help in the way of peat or leaf-soil. In 
planting it myself I have generally used a 


I have seen it do very well, how- 
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mixture of about one part loam to one, of 
peat or leaf-soil, with the addition of some 
sharp sand. It has been most easily estab- 
lished in a position with semi-shade and 
where good soakings of water could be given 
to it in dry weather in summer. One of the 
best clumps of it I have seen for some time 
is in the garden of Mr. James Davidson, 
Summerville, Dumfries, where, among a good 
collection of hardy plants, this Madeira 
Orchis holds its own as one of the finest 
flowers of its season—June and July.—S. 
ARNOTT. 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
SEPTEMBER 28TH, 1909. 

THe fortnightly meeting held on the above 
date was of unusual extent and _ interest. 
Vegetables and collections of fruits from 
several sources, fruit-trees in pots, Dahlias, 
Roses, hardy plants galore, and the orna- 
mental Vines from China made up an exhibi- 
tion of exceptional magnificence. Not only 
were the hall and the annexes filled to over- 
fiowing, but the exhibits further overflowed 
to the committee and lecture-rooms, and one 
handsome lot of Roses was arranged in the 
vestibule, where their greater charm was not 
revealed. This was the more unfortunate 
because it contained several high-class novel- 
ties, whose beauty of colour and form could 
not, in the circumstances, be seen. As 
giving some idea of the high quality of the 
exhibits, it may be stated that no less than 
three gold medals were awarded, two of these 
going to Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea. 

° Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, 
brought one of their unique collections of 
Chinese ornamental Vines to the number of 
about sixty species and varieties. The collec- 
tion was in admirable condition, and ar- 
ranged on the floor against the northern side 
of the hall, was seen to advantage. Space 
forbids a complete list of the varieties, though 
we may refer to the brilliance of such as 
Thunbergi and Coignetie, the former, per- 
haps, the most striking of all in this respect. 
Tach of these belongs to the broad, ovate- 
leaved section of these plants, and, apart from 
their beauty and rich colouring at this season 
of the vear, they afford a welcome covering 
for tree or pergola, and provide distinct pic- 
tures in the landscape. Other notable kinds 
in the group were V. Henryana, now in great 
beauty, the handsome-looking armata, and 
the exceedingly neat-habited and _ glossy- 
icaved V. flexuosa Wilsoni. The sombre 
purple of V. vinifera purpurea was also noted, 
and for forming a contrast has its own special 
merits. The Roses were a great attraction 
everywhere, and several remarkably good col- 
lections were brought together, notably those 
from Messrs. F. Cant and Co., Colchester, 
and William Paul and Son, Waltham Cross. 
In each of these the Lyon Rose, which in 
point of colour is quite removed by its deli- 
cate beauty from all else, was seen to great 
advantage. Other notable sorts were Betty, 
Dean Hole, Corallina, Ecarlate, Warrior, 
Earl of Warwick, General Macarthur, Lady 
Ashtown, Le Progrés (of very rich colour), 
Mme. Leon Pain, Mme. Abel. Chatenay, 
Melanie Soupert, Mme. Ravary, Vicomtesse 
Folkestone. From Messrs. Paul and Son, 
the Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, came a full 
table of cut shrubs and trees, flowering and 
ornamental. The pot-grown examples of 
these were of an interesting character, and 
well-fruited specimens of Cratzgus and the 
curious fruiting bunches of Euonymus lati- 
folius were remarked. Messrs, J. Burrell and 
Co., Cambridge, brought a very fine lot of cut 
spikes of their seedling strains of Gladioli, 
among which many richly-coloured examples 
were seen. It was remarked that the spikes 
were taken from seedlings flowering for the 
first time, and in view of this they were an 
exceedingly handsome lot. An _ excellent 
exhibit of cut Roses caine from the same firm. 
Roses and Dahlias from Mr. W. Treseder, 
Cardiff, were finely displayed, and in each 
direction the quality was of a high order. 
Messrs. Carter, Page, and Co., London Wall, 
again brought a formidable array of Dahlias, 
nearly all sections of the flower being repre- 
sented, though the Cactus varieties largely 
predominated. Messrs. William Cutbush and 
Sons, Highgate, brought very fine collections 





of hardy plants and perpetual-flowering Car- 
nations, the former containing many good 
Michaelmas Daisies, together with the Italian 
Starworts and numerous other plants, the 
latter embracing the leading kinds in com- 
merce. Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, 
staged an admirable lot of the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, including large, handsome 
bunches of such as Carrie, Horace Martin, 
Nina Blick, Caledonia (a very promising 
white), and many more. Messrs. H. J. Jones, 
Limited, Lewisham, brought a very fine 
assortment of Michaelmas Daisies, and, 
arranging the varieties in sensible bunches 
against a white background, showed these 
plants in their fullest worth. Finchley White 
was in particularly good form, and it is cer- 
tainly one of the best whites yet raised, valu- 
able alike for the garden and for market. 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, had 
a capital exhibit of hardy Ferns, shrubby 
Veronicas, Salvias, and Bouvardias. The 
Ferns were chiefly varieties of Polypodium 
vulgare, the handsome Welsh Polypody, 
P. v. cambricum, and P. vy. elegantissimum 
being remarked among them. Dahlias were 
superbly displayed by Mr. M. V. Seale, Seven- 
oaks, whose artistic arrangement attracted a 
good deal of attention. Mr. C. Turner, 
Slough, also brought a very fine lot of Dahlias, 
chiefly, however, of the Pompon and Peeony- 
flowered class, the former being of a very high 
order of merit, while the latter contained 
some notable and fresh-looking seedlings. 
Some delightful new Roses came from Messrs. 
McGredy and Sons, Portadown, Ireland, of 
which His Majesty, Lady Alice Stanley, Mrs. 
Alfred Tate, Mrs. Edward J. Holland, and 
Mrs. Wakefield Christie-Miller, all H.T.’s, 
were the chief. Messrs. B. Cant and Sons, 
Colchester, also showed some excellent Roses, 
which were much admired. Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Keston, the Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on- 
Thames, and Messrs. W. A. Clark, Limited, 
Dover, brought small groups of hardy plants. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons had a somewhat larger 
group of these, which contained among other 
things the earliest of the autumn-flowering 
Crocuses, together with Vallota purpurea and 
other things. Messrs. Backhouse and Son, 
York, brought a delightful lot of Colchicum 
speciosum album, together with the typical 
form, also autumn Crocuses in great variety. 
Messrs. Wallace and Co., Colchester, had a 
display of Gladiolus primulinus hybrids, Kni- 
phofias, the newer Montbretias, and the Giant 
Meadow Saffrons—Colchicum Bornmulleri, 
C. giganteum, and C. speciosum. Mr. Frank 
Brazier, Caterham, had an excellent lot of 
Phloxes, Michaelmas Daisies, and_ early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums. From Crawley 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Son brought single and 
Cactus Dahlias in variety, Messrs. Gunn and 
Son, Birmingham, displaying Viola cornuta 
atro-purpurea, V. c. alba, and a pale blue 
form, the trio constituting a most delightful 
set. Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, brought 
a large assortment of hardy Heaths and many 
good varieties of Clematis in groups. Mr. 
J. T. West, Brentwood, had an admirable 
display of Cactus and Pompon Dahlias in a 
very neat arrangement. Messrs. Wm. Wells 
and Co., Merstham, staged a large assortment 
of early-flowering Chrysanthemums, Phloxes, 
and Pentstemons, while Messrs. T. S. Ware 
and Co., Limited, Feltham, brought Dahlias, 
Michaelmas ‘Daisies, and other seasonable 
flowers in considerable quantity. Messrs. 
Stredwick and Sons, St. Leonards, staged 
many of their new Cactus Dahlias, some of 
which obtained awards of merit. A notable 
example of Platycerium alcicorne was ex- 
hibited by Miss L. B. Aberhall, Muswell Hill, 
N., and, by reason of its great size, attracted 
a good deal of attention. 

The Orchids on this occasion were interest- 
ing rather than numerous. One of the most 
important seen at the meeting was the lovely 
Lelio-Cattleya Pizzaro, Holford’s variety, 
which came from the collection of Lt.-Col. 
Holford. In this variety the sepals and 
petals are of mauve-purple hue, the lip 
heavily fringed, and coloured internally with 
mahogany and old gold. Messrs. Veitch had 
a singularly interesting plant in Disa poly- 
gonoides, the yellowish blossoms disposed in 
an erect columnar raceme, and very closely 
arranged. From Messrs. Mansell and 
Hatcher, Rawdon, Yorks, came a delightful 





assortment, Cattleyas, Oncidiums, Odonto- 
glossums, and Phalenopsis predominating. 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. displayed many 
excellent Orchids, though none more beauti- 
ful. than. the lovely blue-flowered Vanda 
coerulea, of which there were several well- 
flowered racemes. The firm also secured an 
award of merit for their Cattleya: Basil, and 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. a similar award 
for Cattleya Rhoda, var. conspicua. Messrs. 
Sander and Co., St. Albans, had many good 
forms of Cattleyas and the hybrids from these 
and the Lelias. They also showed the new 
Dendrobium Sander, a large, white-flowered 
species, with lines of claret and green in the 
throat, recently received from New Guinea. 

The fruit-trees in pots from Messrs. James 
Veitch and Sons, Limited, were among the 
most notable features of the show, and the 
more notable because the whole of the trees 
were lifted and potted from the open ground, 
which in itself was a formidable task. The 
exhibit was arranged at the western end of the 
hall, and probably no group created greater 
interest. In its centre were year-old trees of 
the new cooking Apple, Rev.-W. Wilks, and 
it was most instructive to see plants not 3 feet 
high, and with a single stem, bearing one or 
more of the giant fruits. The whole of the 
remaining trees were simply loaded with 
fruits, while the colouring of such as Gas- 
cogne’s Scarlet, for example, left nothing to 
be desired. The object-lesson of the exhibit 
was obvious—that it was possible to grow 
fruits of the highest excellence in the open 
ground if given young trees and the requisite 
skill in their management. Pears, Plums, 
and Damsons were freely shown, and at one 
end a large, well-fruited lot of Figs in pots 
also. The group deservedly secured a gold 
medal. Another notable exhibit of fruits 
and fruit-trees in pots was that from Messrs. 
Thomas Rivers and Sons, Sawbridgeworth, 
and here were seen Grape-Vines of several 
sorts, Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, Pears, 
Figs, and other fruits at their best, and 
showing the highest culture. The staging, 
too, was admirably carried out, and this col- 
lection also secured a gold medal. Messrs. 
Cannell and Sons, Swanley, brought a_col- 
lection of 260 varieties of fruits, chiefly 
Apples, though Plums, Filberts, Pears, and 
other fruits were included. As a representa- 
tive collection the exhibit was a valuable one. 
Mr. J. A. Nix, Tilgate, Crawley, had a fine 
exhibit of high-class fruits, such as Grapes of 
several kinds, Peaches, and Nectarines in 
abundance, Melons, Pears, Plums, and other 
fruits. The fruits were of a very high order 
of merit throughout and from the cultural 
point of view alone merited the highest praise. 
We regret that pressure upon our space will 
not permit a fuller reference to so admirably- 
erown a lot. |The home preserves of fruit 
from Miss V. Banks, 102, Park-street, Gros- 
venor-square, attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion, and appeared in admirable condition. 
A very large collection of fruits, chiefly Apples, 
came from Messrs. S. Spooner and Sons, 
Hounslow, the examples leaving little or 
nothing to be desired. Mr. Miller, Wisbech, 
showed the fine cooking Apple, Red Victoria, 
in excellent condition, its remarkable colour 
in a season notable for its comparative sun- 
lessness being a subject of comment. The 
fruits are of large size and of handsome 
appearance, while its free-cropping qualities 
were: well shown by the branches also ex- 
hibited. Mr. G. Hobday’s (Romford) exhibit 
of vegetables comprised a very large and 
representative collection of high-class pro- 
duce. Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons also 
showed a collection of vegetables, the produce 
being excellent throughout. 

A complete list of awards and medals will 
appear in our next issue. 





Flowers for market (J. P., Guernsey).—It is now 
too late to sow seeds for plants to flower from April 
to June of next year, and the number of plants suit- 
able for market and easily raised from seeds is not 
large. Moreover, you do not say whether annuals 
or perennjals are required. One of the best of 
market flowers is the Sweet Pea, and to this might 
be added Mignonette, Asters, if frame or greenhouse 
grown, Chrysanthemum coronarium in variety, Statice 
sinuata, Sweet Sultans, and the like. If you wish 
for perennials, such things as Trollius, Irises, Colum- 
bines, Pyrethrums (single and double), Gaillardias, 
and. Coreopsis may be found useful; but all of these 
peaulle a much longer time to reach the flowering 
stage. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—The present is a good 
time for transplanting evergreen trees and 
shrubs, as the soil is in good condition for 
the roots to grasp. If trees and shrubs have 
to be purchased, go to the nursery where 
transplanting is regularly done. Just now 
there is a craze for cheapness, but there is 
no real economy in buying shrubs or trees 
which have not been moved for several years, 
In planting new places, arrange the per- 
manent features so that they will have room 
to develop without encroachment upon others, 
or being encroached upon by others of less 
value. Many plantations have been ruined 
from want of timely thinning. This is a time 
of preparation in the hardy garden. The ten- 
dency now is to devote more attention to 
hardy things, especially flowering shrubs and 
what are termed herbaceous plants and bulbs. 
The site should be well broken up, and, if 
necessary, manured, and a compost of old 
hot-bed manure, charred refuse, and old soil 
from the potting-bench is better for placing 
round the roots of newly-planted things than 
manure from the stable or yard. In selecting 
hardy plants for new borders, do not forget 
the Dropmore variety of Anchusa italica 
(Alkanet), which is far superior to the type. 
The bush or Tree-Ivies make an interesting 
group on a mound or elevated position with 
Yuccas and Bamboos, The Cotoneasters 
make a suitable covering for low walls or to 
plant to hide the walls of steps in terrace 
gardens. 


Fruit garden.—There is no doubt that 
many old fruit-trees might be much improved 
by judicious manuring, and this is the best 
season for the work, and if the trees can be 
made healthy and vigorous, it will pay to 
retain them, or, if the varieties are inferior, 
to graft in spring with better kinds. It is 
possible to make a tree that will bear bushels 
in two or three years by this method. Of 
course, the bark of the trees should be invigo- 
rated by lime-washing, or, better still, using 
during winter a suitable cleansing wash. 
Grease-bands should be placed round the 
stems of Apple-trees now or shortly, to arrest 
the progress of the larva of the Codlin or 
winter moths, that will soon be looking for 
winter quarters. Never permit the fallen 
maggoty Apples to remain on the ground 
Early Apples, Pears, and 
Plums should be gathered when they part 


) easily from the stalk, and placed in stores. 


This is a good season for preparing ground 
for bush-fruits. One of the best Black Cur- 
rants is the Boskoop Giant. The fruits are 
large, and up to the present the bushes have 
been free from mite. Some of the large 
Gooseberries are better flavoured than the 
small-berried kinds, that were thought a good 
deal of in the past. Whinham’s Industry, 
Crown Bob, Whitesmith, and Red Warring- 
ton cannot be beaten for general use. The 
weeping habit of the Warrington is rather 
objectionable, but this can be modified by 
pruning and training. There is, I believe, a 
white variety of this. 

Vegetable garden.—Full-crown Lettuces 


now or shortly should have some protection 
on frosty nights. Tie them when dry, and 


) then a covering of canvas will keep them safe 


| if there be a sudden frost. 


By-and-bye, when 
dry leaves can be collected, a bed of Lettuces 


| or Endive may be tied up rather loosely, and 
the spaces filled with dry leaves, covering 


| grown, 


over the tops of the plants thinly. Where 
there are numbers of small, handy frames, 
these may also be filled with plants about half 
that can be lifted with balls and 


| planted without giving much check. Salading 
| during winter is always in demand, and this 
| demand increases when the days lengthen in 


spring. The first bed of early Cabbages has, 


'fo doubt, been planted, and is now estab- 
lished. A second bed may be planted from 


the second sowing, as I am assuming most 


| people make two sowings, to guard against 


) accidents. 


Sometimes the first bed may 


) bolt, but the second rarely does so, though 


the plants may be a little later in turning in. 


| Those who want early forced Asparagus may, 


if they have a lot of strong four-year-old roots 
and some frames and plenty of materials— 
leaves and stable-manure—to make hot-beds, 
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cut down the plants about the middle of 
October lift the roots when the bed is ready, 
and have Asparagus fit to cut in November. 
Hitherto we have had no frost to injure any- 
thing, but the nights are cooler, and if we 
have bright days we shall have frost at night. 
This has been a bad season for Tomatoes 
outside, and Cucumbers have not been very 
successful either, though Marrows have done 
fairly well. 


Conservatory.—Schizanthus Wisetonensis 
should be sown now, and grown quietly 
through the winter for flowering in spring. 
If large specimens are wanted, shift on into 
7-inch or 8-inch pots. This is a new form 
of this family, but most of the old varieties 
are very beautiful plants for the conservatory. 
If a few more seeds are sown early in spring, 
they will flower through the summer. Sow 
Mignonette for succession, either in small 
pots, to be thinned to five or grown as single 
plants, shifting into larger pots as required. 
Pot bulbs for succession according to require- 
ments, and for cutting, boxes may be used. 
Tulips of the early-flowering section may be 
brought on outside until roots are formed. 
They may be covered with Cocoa-fibre or 
long litter until some progress in root forma- 
tion has been made, and then moved to a 
cool pit or house, and introduced into heat 
a few boxes at a time, as required. To get 
the necessary length of stem, they must -be 
brought on in a rather dark place, or, at 
least, the light must be subdued to give 
length to the stems if required for cutting. 
The length of stem will depend upon the 
light admitted, and, if required to fill vases 
or baskets, long stems may not be required. 
Narcissi in variety may be planted somewhat 
thickly in boxes, and for the present may 
remain in a cold-pit, and be moved into heat 
as required. Ixias and Sparaxis also will 
do in pots or boxes. Freesias that were 
potted early should be placed on a shelf in a 
cool greenhouse. Azaleas and Camellias are 
now coming to hand from Belgium, and 
should be potted on arrival in suitably-sized 
pots, reducing the balls a little if necessary. 
Pot firmly in peat and sand, and stand in 
deep, cool pit for the present, syringing freely 
daily, and watering when required. A little 
more attention has been given to Camellias. 
Of late years Camellias have heen neglected, 
Asparagus Sprengeri is useful for many deco- 
rative purposes, especially for filling baskets 
and vases. This is one of the most useful 
cutting plants we have. Fuchsias and 
Begonias which have ceased to be useful may 
be placed outside to ripen growth, and the 
spaces filled with groups of Chrysanthemums. 
Lilies of the longiflorum and lancifolium sec- 
tions should be potted, and, when roots have 
been made, moved to warm houses. 


Tomatoes in cool-houses.—These have 
been more profitable this season, though in 
the absence of sunshine they have ripened 
slowly. Still the plants have been healthy, 
and the fiowers under suitable conditions 
have set well. The price has been 25 per 
cent. better than last year’s, but money has 
been lost over the outdoor crop, which is 
always a risky one. The cool-houses will 
soon be wanted for Chrysanthemums and 
other plants, but Tomatoes when full grown 
will ripen off the plants. 


Ferns for Winter Decoration.—These will 
include Maiden-hairs (Adiantums). The old 
A. cuneatum is still a favourite. The best 
Adiantum is Farleyense, but it requires more 
warmth than is obtained in the ordinary 
greenhouse. The best Ferns for the cool 
greenhouse will be found among the Pterises, 
to include P, major, Wimsetti, tremula, and 
cristata. Cyrtomium falcatum is nearly 
hardy. - I have had it stand the winter in a 
sheltered rockery outside. Phlebodium 
aureum and Nephrolepis exaltata are two of 
the best basket Ferns, but Phlebodiums and 
Nephrolepis varieties require more warmth 
than the ordinary greenhouse in winter to 
keep them in condition, There are now many 
new varieties of Nephrolepis, most of which 
are improvements on the old kinds, and they 
are moderate in price. It is an advantage to 
give greenhouse Ferns a little warmth in the 
early stages, as, when the growth lingers, the 
check stays progress, and a starved plant 
often goes wrong; but when the plants are 
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large, and have made plenty of roots, a lower 
temperature will do no harm, and these are 
the plants we want for the rooms in winter. 
Watering is always an important business, 
as the roots of Ferns must never be per- 
mitted to get dust-dry. If the drainage is 
right and the pots full of roots, there is not 
much danger of injury from overwatering. 
Ferns do not want strong doses of manure, 
but a little stimulant, clear and weak, will 
be helpful. 
K. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
October 11th.—The planting of evergreen 
trees and shrubs is now being done. There 
is no better time than the present for such 
work and for making any necessary altera- 
tions. In planting new places the sites for 
special groups or single trees are selected 
with an eye for the future. In windy places 
it may be necessary to plant often common 
things as nurses, but this idea is often car- 
ried too far, and much harm is done. by 

neglecting them afterwards. 

October 12th.—Beds are being cleared for 
summer-flowering things, and after a light 
top-dressing with compost the beds are again 
filled with bulbs, Violas, Wallflowers, and 
other suitable plants. English bulb-growers, 
especially with Tulips and Narcissi, are hold- 
ing their own in competition with the 
foreigner. One of the evils of the bulb trade 
from the continent is the cost of carriage 
and other charges. The depth of covering 
for bulbs should be 8 inches to 4 inches, 
according to the size. 

October 13th.—We are saving some of the 
old Pelargoniums, especially such kinds as 
Paul Crampel, which is the best scarlet; 
and there is sure to be a demand for it next 
season. We have had no frest up to the 
present, and there are still many tender 
things outside, but a light covering of tiffany 
or canvas will keep all safe for a time. 
Ground is being trenched for a new planta- 
tion of Gooseberries and Currants. These, 
like other things, should have a change some- 
times. 

October 14th.—Pricked off young Cauli- 
flowers, 4 inches apart, into cold-frames; 
there will be no lights on the frames for 
some time. We do not depend upon these 
plants altogether, as we sow some in 
January or February in heat. It is neces- 
sary to have two strings to our bow in many 
things. These precautions often save worry. 
Forcing shrubs and plants in variety have 
been potted up. Dielytra _spectabilis 
(Bleeding Heart or Lyre-flower) makes a 
charming group in the conservatory when 
brought on early. 

October 15th.—Planted out the border 
Carnations. The beds had been specially 
prepared for them. Chrysanthemums are 
moved under cover, as the blooms show 
colour; but all late varieties will be left out 


as long as possible. There is not much 
room to spare under glass now. Loosen all 
the ties on the recently-budded Roses and 
fruit-trees, Fruit gathering is receiving 
attention. The earthing up of Celery also is 
seen to, and the earth banked firmly to 
throw off the wet. 

October 16th.—Early borders are being 
filled with Lettuces and Endives. . These 


will probably be moved into frames later. 
Several long rows of Asparagus have had the 
tops cut off. The roots will be lifted for 
forcing when we can get leaves enough for 
making up the beds. All sub-laterale have 
been shortened back in late vineries, where 
the Grapes are expected to hang some time; 
and inside borders covered with dry litter 
to keep down damp and dust. 





Practical school gardening.—The writer of 
the review of ‘“ Practical School Gardening,” in your 
issue of September 25th, page 546, while highly prais- 
ing Messrs. Elford and Heaton’s work, condemns it 
because he thinks it is too dear, and he suggests that 
education committees will be appalled by the price. 
I shall be glad if you will allow me to point out 
that this objection falls to the ground, as the price 
is not 5s. net, as stated by your reviewer, but 2s. 
net.—HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen 
Corner, London, E.C. [See our note on the “ Prices 
of books,” in a reply. to ‘P. P.,” in the issue of 
September 25th, page 550,—EpD,] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Old-fashioned climbing Rose (Mrs. R. Robins). 
—We think the Rose you are looking for is either 
Mme. Isaac Peritre or Cheshunt Hybrid. Both are 
excellent Roses, the former, perhaps, having the 
more pleasing shade of colour. Any Rose-grower 
would be able to supply either kind, 

Evergreen flowering creepers for screen 
(B. Cornwall).—Flowering evergreens likely to suit 
your purpose are: Berberidopsis corallina, Camellia 
Sasanqua, Escallonia langleyensis, Escallonia macran- 
tha, Fabiana imbricata, Myrtle, Passiflora coerulea, 
Passiflora Constance Elliott, Tricuspidaria lanceolata 
(Crinodendron Hookerianum of gardens), and 
Veronjca La Seduisante. 

Climbing Roses for north wall (G. H.).—We 
can recommend the following varieties for your north 
wall:—Aimée ‘Vibert, Mme. Alfred Carriere, Gloire 
de Dijon, Cheshunt Hybrid, Reine Olga de Wurtem- 
burg, Pink Rover, Conrad F. Meyer, Dorothy Perkins, 
Hiawatha, and Climbing Caroline Testout. As the 
border is narrow, you should take extra precaution 
to supply the roots with a good deep soil. Dig out 
the soil fully a yard in depth and incorporate some 
good manure and bone-meal. 


Teucrium fruticans (Constance Hope).—This is 
the name of the plant a specimen of which you send. 
It comes from South Europe, and though mostly 
grown under glase, it is hardy in the milder parts of 
Britain, thriving in light, dry soils with a sunny ex- 
posure and shelter from cold winds. As a dwart 
shrub for the rock garden it is distinct and pleasing. 
Planted on a wall or in good soil near the sea, it 
grows several feet high, and needs occasional trim- 
ming into shape. It is readily increased from cut- 
tings. 

Cinerarias (T. L. J. W.).—No; you will not be 
able to keep your Cinerarias in a cold-frame during 
the winter. You must, when frost threatens, 
transfer them to a greenhouse, standing them near 
the glass to prevent their being drawn. ‘This, how- 
ever, may be deferred in your district (Isle of Wight) 
till November, if you see to it that on frosty nights 
the plants are securely matted up every evening and 
some litter placed around the woodwork. You will 
find an exhaustive article dealing with the Cineraria 
in our issue of May 16th, 1908, page 166. <A copy 
can be had of the publisher, post free, for 144. 

Heaths (G. H. Rippin).—The two specimens you 
send are forms of the common Ling or Heather, of 
which there are many varieties jin cultivation. Of 
coloured kinds with larger bells we can recommend 
the Dorset Heath (Erica ciliaris), rose-purple bells; 
the Alpine Forest Heath (Erica carnea), rosy-red; 
the Grey Heath (Erica cinerea), of which a good 
variety is atrosanguinea, with bright-red flowers; the 
Cross-leaved Heath (Erica tetralix), whose flowers 
are bright-rose; and lastly comes St. Dabcec’s Heath 
(Dabeecia polifolia), which grows a little over a foot 
high, and bears the largest bells of any of the 
Heaths; in colour they are reddish-purple, while 
there is also a white variety. 

White Everlasting Pea (A. Westlake).—It 
would appear that the plant has exhausted the soil, 
and that replanting is necessary, or that you dig out 
a trench around the plant—say, at 18 inches from the 
outside of the crown—and supply fresh soil. You 
say nothing about the soil or the position, and the 
latter may be too dry. After a time, too, the roots 
of these plants reach a great depth, and assuming 
that the roots have got into a clay subsoil, this also 
may be a predisposing cause. The case would prob- 
ably be met by your lifting, dividing, and replanting 
it, taking out a hole a yard wide and deep, and fill- 
ing in with a well-enriched mixture of soil. You will 
probably find many long tap-roots, and these may be 
shortened, using a sharp knife for the purpose. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





Wm. Smith.—See article in last week’s issue on 
“Rose-stocks and How to Use Them,’’ page 556.—— 
A. G.—You  should~ consult our advertisement 
columns, and select therefrom an apparatus that you 
think will answer your purpose.——John. J. Milne.— 
It is not permitted.——Philodendron.—No; the fruits 
of Berberis Darwini are not eatable, and we have 
never heard of their being converted into jelly.—— 
M. N.—Wichuray’s Rese (Rosa Wichuraiana) is a 
species from Japan, and js the same as Rosa Lucie. 
J. L. D.—Judging from the leaves you send, we 
should say that the roots of the trees are very dry, 
as the leaves are one mass cf red-spider and thrips. 
Give the trees a good syringing with paraffin emul- 
sion or Quassia extract and soft soap, and also a good 
soaking at the roots.——W. Mullett.—Digging 
ordinary garden soil one spit deep, 2d. per rod; do. 
heavy soil, 8d. Trenching light soil two spits deep, 
10d. ; do. heavy, 1s. per rod.——Clem. C. Carter.—The 
fungus you send was so decomposed and emitted such 
a smell that we were unable to send it away and 
were obliged to destroy it. It is, so far as we could 
make out, the Stink-horn fungus.——G@. C.—No weed- 
killer will be of any use. The only remedy is either 
to dig out each Plantain or have the lawn 
thoroughly dug, clearing out the weeds as the digging 
goes on, and relaying the turf or sowing it down 
next April.——F. Edgar Mayhew.—We would advise 
you to procure a copy of ‘Alpine Flowers for 
Gardens,” in which you will find the whole question 
of Tock gardenjng fully dealt with and lists of the 


best plants given.——A Devonian.—See reply to 
“A. B.,’ re “ Pears cracking,’ in our issue of Sep- 
tember 25th, page 550.——A Subscriber.—l, Get Straw- 


berry Givon’s Late Prolific. Any fruit-grower can 
supply this variety. 2, The Rose you send is one of 
those which are too full, and, in consequence, never 
open well. You should destroy it, as it will never do 
any good._—D, W.—We should advise you to sell 
your Violets locally if you can, as very often, after 
the cost of picking, bunching, carriage, and commis- 
sion is paid there will be very little left for the 
grower, Unless you can keep up a good supply and 
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send in quantity, it will be of little use sending to 
market. In the early spring the foreign supplies are 
so heavy that the price received tor home-grown 
flowers is very smail, and, as we said above, little 
return, if any very often, comes to the grower. lf 
you find that you can keep up a continuous supply, 
then we should advyise-you to communieate with one 
of the firms in Covent Garden, such as G. Monro, Ltd. 
——Kcila.—Plant as early in the autumn as you can, 
in order that the plants may become established 
before the winter. it stands to reason that estab- 
lished plants will flower the best.——M. A. P.—lt is 
quite impossible to say what has happened to your 


Lavender-hedge without seeing it.——Middlesex.— 
Kindly say to what section of Irises you more parti- 
cularly rerer.——C. I’. Lincoln Field.—The two Roses 


you name are s9 distinct that the contrast, we should 
say, would be very pleasing when planted together. 
——Wm. McGill.—Ihe best plan will be to advertise 
in our columns.——A. M.—No; you cannot grow 
Carnations in a house glazed with the glass you 
mention, which only answers for Ferns and plants 
which require shade. Carnations and Violets want 
all the hght possible-—-—Seedy.—We know of no 
books on the sueject you inquire about.——K.M.H.— 
Your query is somewhat vague. Do you mean that 
the plants will have to be cleared off to make room 
for others? lf not, then we should suggest Daffodils 
in their many forms, ‘Lulips (single and double), Wall- 
flowers, Lris reticulata, Polyanthuses.——Edith Sum- 
mers and Lakenheath.—Your Pears have been at- 
tacked by the fungus Cladosporium dendriticum. See 
reply to ‘‘ A. B.,’’ in our jssue of September 25th, 
page 550.——Emile H Melville.k—We see no reason 
whatever why fruit of the one should not be as good 
as that of the other for preserving. ‘The only dif- 
ference lies in the colour of the flowers, which in no 
way affects the fruit. We do not reply to queries by 
post. See our rules to correspondents.——.Wullens.— 
see reply to ‘‘ Walwyns,”’ re ‘‘ Forcing Seakale and 
Rhubarb,” in this issue, page 570. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—A. S.—1, The blue Cupidone 
(Catananche ccerulea); 2, Phygelius capensis; 3, 
Diplopappus chrysophyllus; 4, Leycesteria formosa. 
When sending turther specimens, please put the 
numbers on the outside of the labels to save time in 
undoing every specimen.——C. Blake.—1, Semper- 
vivium Haworthi; 2, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum.—— 
T. W. L.—1, Justicia evidently, but must have fresh 
specimen; 2, Origanum Tourneforti; 3, Leycesteria 
formosa; 4, Please send in flower.——Mrs. G@. H. Mor- 
rison.—Silene armeria; a showy annual form.—— 
Uv. W. L.—Please send a piece of the growth. We 
are unable to name from the leaves you send us.—— 
Alfred Manning.—Impatiens glandulifera.——Ignora- 
mus.—The plant you send is Veronica speciosa, which 
is not hardy, and would certainly be killed if you 
plant in the window-boxes you reter to. The flowers 
are of a bluish-purple shade.——A. F. G.—Rose 
Baronne Prevost.——Andrew © Robertson.—Centaurea 
Scabiosa.——Miss A. Tidswell.—Roses: 1, Reve d’Or; 


2, Mme. Bérard; 3, Celine Forestier; 4, Mme. Alfred 
Carriére.——H. Edwards.—1, Polygonum Brunonis; is 
Ajuga reptans, dark-leaved form; 3, Sedum Sieboldi 
variegatum.——Culver.—The American Arbor Vitze 
(Thuja occidentalis). —-—Lakenheath.—Please send 
flowers. The leaves may be those of a Buddleia.—— 
Wm. S. Rayner.—Solanum nigrum.——L. R.—Clethra 
arborea.——Spark.—Gloriosa sp.; please send fresh 
flowers. 

Names of fruit.—R. W. Tonge.—Apple Jolly 
Beggar.——Thos. W. Davis.—Plum Sultan.——M. A. 
R.—Apples: 1, Lord Suffield; 2, Rhode Island Green- 
ing. Pears: Please send when ripe.——Finget.— 
Pears: 1, Belle Julie; 2, Rotten. Apple: Specimen 
insufficient.——Alfred Manning.—Pear Jersey Gratioli. 
——L. E. J.—Apple Loddington Seedling.——Lion.— 
Pear probably’ Alexander Lambre, should like to see 
the larger specimens when quite ripe.——Trenchard.— 
The large Apple is Bramley’s Seedling; the medium- 
sized, bright-coloured one, Lewis’s Incomparable; the 
small flat-shaped fruit probably a small example of 
Hollow-crowned Pippin. The Pear is Jersey Gratioli. 
We regret having mislaid your numbers, but hope 
you may recognise the fruits by above description.—— 
P. L. B.—The Plums are not Oullin’s Golden Gage. 
They closely resemble the yellow Bullace, but are 
not so well flavoured. We regret being unable to 


name them.——0O. X. O.—Apples: 1, Bismark; 2; 
Frogmore Prolific.——B.  Raven.—Pears: 2, Marie 


Louise; 3, Vineuse; 4, Beurré Diel; 5, Louis Bonne 
of Jersey ; 6; Colmar d’Eté.——K.—Apples: 1, Ecklin- 
ville Seedling; 2, Worcester Pearmain; 38, Keswick 
Codlin; 4, Lord Derby.——0O.—Apples: 1, Hawthorn- 
den; 2, Emperor Alexander, poor sample; 3, Stone’s 
Apple; 4, Cellinii-—D. T.—Apples: 1, Lane’s Prince 
Albert probably; should like to see later in the 
season; 2, Annie Elizabeth; 3, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 


4, Wellington.——G@. C.—Pears: 1, Jersey Gratioli; 
2, Beurré d’Amanlis. Apples: 8, King of the Pip- 
pins; 4, Lord Suffield.-—@.—Pears: 1, Louise Bonne; 
2, Autumn Bergamotte.——C. M. Mordaunt.—We are 


sorry that the labels had become detached from the 
fruits. Kindly read our rules as to the number of 
Specimens we require when fruits are sent for 
naming.——Trues.—Lane’s Prince Albert. 





Catalogues received.—Stuart Low and Co., 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield, N.—List of Orchids.—— 
F. Delaunay, Angers.—List of Trees and Shrubs, 
Fruit-trees, etc.—-—James Murray and Sons, Dept- 
ford, S.E.—List of Bulbs.——C. R. Shilling, Hartley 
Nurseries, Winchfield, Hants.—List of Trees and 
Shrubs, Fruit-trees, Roses, etc. 





The Gardeners’ Orphan Fund.—The treasurer 
of the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund gratefully ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the sum of five pounds 
left. from her small estate by the late Mrs. Anne 
Clayton, wife of Mr. H. J. Clayton, Wharfe Bank 
eens and paren A of Grimsten Park Gardens. 

adcaster, *‘in remembrance of her hus z , 
connection with the fund,” stg MT 
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PARSLEY FOR WINTER AND SPRING. 


Dortn@ last winter and spring many gardens 
were very short of a supply. From present 
appearances, if due care or forethought has 
not been exercised in providing for a supply, 
which may be covered with glass, Parsley, if 
the winter should happen to turn out severe 
again, will be in a far worse condition for 
withstanding a hard winter, for the past. com- 
paratively sunless and wet weather will have 
made the growth very soft and watery, Such 
being the case, it will decay rapidiy when bad 
weather does arrive, especially if some suit- 
able covering has not been provided to meet 
exigencies. That which may be close 
together through thick sowing will be in even 
& worse state, as the air will have been pre- 
vented from circulating among the plants. 
In those instances where the above state of 
things exists, it is not too late to cut out alter- 
nate rows, so as to allow the air to circulate ; 
the surplus need not be wasted, for this could 
be spread out thinly and dried in a warm 
kitchen, and, when sufficiently dry, be rubbed 
cut and bottled. This would come in for 
flavouring and save the fresh Parsley. All 
decaying foliage should be cleared out from 
the remaining rows. With a supply coming 
on in brick frames, there will not be any 
anxiety, for if the lights are placed on it 
directly inclement weather is anticipated, and 
freely ventilated on all favourable occasions, 
a supply will be assured. Keeping the frames 
close must be avoided, especially during wet 
and muggy meather. If this is not guarded 
against, the Parsley will decay as much as if 
left uncovered, and perhaps more so. It is 
not in the early part of the winter that Pars- 
ley is likely to run short, but from Christmas 
onwards until the spring of the year, when 
vegetation is bounding into activity. : 
Protection being necessary, preparation 
should now be made whilst there is yet time, 
and before the foliage is injured either by 
severe frosts or snow, and which may now 
come at any moment. Long single rows, 
which are often sown along the margins of 
walks, are the worst to cover successfully, 
hut much may be done by using two 9-inch 
boards nailed together thus A, and which is 
similar to the system often adopted for keep- 
ing wet off Celery. The covering must not be 
placed directly on the ground, as obviously 
this would exclude light. If raised off the 
ground by the aid of bricks, a circulation of 
air would be assured, and at the same time 
cold rains and snow kept off. Portable 
frames, where these can be had, are obviously 
the best, but any old lights may be utilised. 
Ground vinery lights are very useful for 
covering Parsley, the light in this instance 
heing freely open on all sides. A few of these 
lights should be in every garden, as they will 
he useful for affording protection to any low- 
growing crops. During a severe time the glass 
covering alone will not keep the Parsley safe, 
as seVere frosts would quickly injure it. Mats 


or other suitable coverings must, therefore, be 
provided. Covering with a framework of 
wood and mats is a well-known protection, but 
waterproofed canvas coverings are the best, 
these keeping out the wet. Extra plants 
which may have been planted in boxes will 
be the better for the protection which may be 
afforded by cool Peach-houses and vineries, 
these not being gathered from upon any con- 
sideration until necessity compels this course. 
A. 





ONION COMPETITIONS. 


ALWAYS very popular at country flower shows 
are the classes for Onions. These, as a rule, 
are limited to autumn-sown or winter Onions 
and to spring-sown Onions. So long as there 
were no glass-raised bulbs staged, no diffi- 
culty occurred. In some cases broad-minded 
judges allowed large bulbs raised from a sow- 
ing under glass quite early in the year to rank 
as Spring-sown. But when schedules included 
classes for ‘“‘spring Onions, sown in the open 
ground,”’ then such glass-raised bulbs could 
not be included. I invariably advise com- 
mittees of these country societies to include 
in their schedules now, in addition to classes 
for autumn and spring open-ground-sown 
Onions, a third one for Onions raised from a 
winter sowing under glass. When that is 
the case, the difficulty is then fully overcome. 

What splendid bulbs are to be seen at 
cottagers’ exhibitions, grown on allotments 
or in cottage gardens! I very much doubt 
whether, under precisely similar conditions 
of soil and culture, any ordinary gardener 
could produce better. It is when the Onion- 
plants are glass-raised, and planted out in 
April on rich soil and wide apart, that the 
gardener beats the cottager in the size of his 
bulbs. But, even with the latter, it is seldom 
opportunity is afforded for them to be seen 
when fully grown. Generally, most of the 
country shows take place in July or early 
in August, and bulbs from glass-raised plants 
then are rarely more than half grown. Yet 
one often then sees bulbs so raised as large 
as are those from a previous autumn sowing, 
As a rule, cottagers favour Roccas and _Tri- 
polis for that purpose, but when Ailsa Craig 
is so sown and similarly treated, then does 
that variety give the finest bulbs. I have 
often thought it unwise to include a class for 
spring-sown Onions in a summer schedule. 
Such a season as the present has caused those 
Onions to be very late. But the classes 
show, not only how widely Onions are grown, 
but also, with a market for the bulbs, what 


splendid commercial crops they would Paes: 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


French Beans failing.--The roots of all my 
French Beans are covered with nodules, like the en- 
closed plant (the leaves have been shrivelled by 
frost). The plants have borne very few pods. The 
soil is deep and rich, and has been cultivated for 
certainly over fifty years. I have never had a good 
crop of French Beans, though everything else has 








done exceedingly well. Jf shall be glad to know 


aper what 13 wrong; and what is the | 
eH Date the three vente that I have been 


manure.—J. HOPE BROWN. 

[All plants of the leguminous: or ped-bear- 
ing family—Peas, Beans, Tares, Lucerne, and 
many others—all have the faculty of creating 
tiny swellings or nodules on the roots. These 
serve an important function, as, through the 
leaves, all leguminous plants abstract nitro- 
gen from the air, and that, passing into 
these nodules, which are full of bacteria, be- 
comes active, and both fertilises the plants 
and the soil. These nodules on your Bean- 
plant sent were not very marked, and soon 
withered up, but on healthy plants they are 
far more prominent. Really, we think your 
soil is far too highly enriched with manure 
for this class of product, as such Beans 
thrive best if sown very thinly on ground of 
more moderate quality. As the ground seems 
to have been highly manured for many years, 
the inference is that gardeners have assumed 
flooding the ground with fresh cow-manure 
was the only way to secure crops. We could, 
on a stiff soil and in a locality so far north 
as yours, hardly conceive of a worse form of 
manure for your soil, especially that cow- 
manure is so wet and cold. Now we strongly 
advise you to apply no manure whatever this 
winter of that kind. So soon as any portion 
of the garden is bare of crops, give it a heavy 
dressing of ues lime at the rate af a 
bushel per rod, and at once fork it in. Early 
in January give all the ground to be cropped 
a dressing of basic slag at the rate of 6 lb. 
per rod, and well dig that in, then without 
adding any animal manure see the results, 
When again you sow dwarf French Beans 
select the raised or warmer Spots in the 
garden, as these plants are tender and will 
not thrive on cold soil or where it is wet. 
Sow in drills 24 inches to 27 inches apart, 
the seeds being 6 inches apart in the drilis. 
If then you do not obtain good results, the 
cause of failure will be beyond our ken. ] 

Warty disease in Potatoes.—The Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries desire to remind 
all growers of Potatoes that it is their duty 
under the Destructive Insects and Pesta 
Order of 1908 to report all. outbreaks of 
warty disease or black scab (Chrysophlyctis 
endobiotica) on their premises to the Board. 
The penalty for failing to report the disease is 
ten pounds. Certain British Colonies now 
require a certificate from the Board with 
every consignment of Potatoes exported to 
them from this country to the effect that the 
Potatoes have been grown in a district not 
infected with this disease. Exporters who 
require further information can obtain it on 
application at the offices of the Board. 

Some garden troubles now absent.— 
What has of late years been more common at 
this season than both Celery and Parsnip 
leafage eaten up by little maggots? So far I 
have seen but very few evidences of the insect, 
and generally none whatever. Possibly that 
is due to the cold, wet season having been 
unfayourable to the fly. If that insect did 
come to life, as is its usual routine of exist- 
ence, and was generally killed before it could 
deposit its eggs on the leafage, or thé cold 
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and wet prevented the customary hatching or 
germination of the eggs, then we should look 
for a cessation of the activities of this pest 
for a long time. Did we have a warm Sep- 
tember, it would not be too late for the fly to 
breed, but there is very little prospect of 
anything so desirable as a warm, dry autumn. 
I have specially noticed—also, doubtless, 
another product of the wet and cold—that 
scab (by which I mean the common skin-scab, 
and not the dreaded black scab) is so far 
absent. Even Potatoes grown this year on 
ground on which Potatoes last year were 
eaten up with scab, are quite free from it.— 
AV tp 

Ciant Vegetable Marrows.—The query, on 
page 571, October 9th, respecting the large 
Marrows grown by your correspondent, “‘G. 
Fury,’ oddly enough, came to me from a very 
diverse source several days ago. I fear my 


reply was not very encouraging, as these 
abnormal products are far from being 
favourites. While this one Marrow, over 


4 feet Jong, was growing on the plant, several 
of good table size could have been produced, 
and thus have been useful. Except to show 


as a vegetable monster, this Marrow of such 
dimensions has no economic value. Whether 


it has ever been exceeded in length I do not 


FRUIT. 


THE MEDLAR. 


THERE are probably few fruits about which 
individual tastes differ so much as they do 
about the Medlar. Those who have acquired 
a liking for the fruit are, generally speaking, 
inordinately fond of it, while the uninitiated 
have a repugnance to it from the mistaken 
idea that the ripe stage of a Medlar is that of 
decay. Undoubtedly the proper ‘‘bletting ”’ 
of the fruit requires some care, and after that 
is done one needs the discrimination that 
only comes with practice and observation to 
enable one to use only those fruits for dishing 
up which are perfect in flavour and untainted 
from the insidious mould which often appears 
at the stem, imparting a disagreeable, musky 
flavour to the whole fruit. - Varieties are not 
numerous, and the one here illustrated is that 
most commonly seen. The individuality of 
the variety is well shown in the illustration. 

The trees vary in habit; the Dutch throws 
out its branches in a twisted manner, and is 
inclined to assume a weeping and spreading 
habit, so that it is best grown as a standard. 
The Nottingham is more upright in habit, and 
not such a gross grower ; it does well in bush 




















Fruiting branch of the Dutch Medlar. 


know, but giant Pumpkins have greatly 
excelled it in weight, no doubt, as these 
Marrows have not that solidity of flesh found 
in a giant Pumpkin. The huge size of this 
fruit was, no doubt, due to the plant having 
produced none other, hence all its strength 
was devoted to this one fruit. Nice young 
Marrows are very pleasant eating, especially 
in warm weather, but they possess very little 


of nutritive matter, as 90 per cent. usually 1s | 


water.—A. D. 


Cauliflower and early Broccoli.—The 
former, in Autumn Giant, is now supplying 
fine heads, and will continue to do so for 
some weeks, a few degrees of frost doing 
little harm, provided the outer leaves are 
brought over the curds. Michaelmas White 
and Self - protecting Broccoli will soon 
be in, and require similar attention. All 
leaves turning yellow should be cleared away, 
this admitting the light to the stems and hard- 
ening the same before winter sets in. In the 
colder districts it is necessary to lift these 
plants and put under glass, affording abund- 
ance of fresh air, unless actual frost 
threatens. Later varieties of Broccoli have 
made robust growth, and promise good re- 
turns later on—in fact, all winter stuff has 
made clean growth this season. Keep a strict 
look out for caterpillars on early varieties, 
also Savoys, or much damage will be done in 
a short time,—J, MAYNE, Bicton, Devon. 


Das 


| future well-being of the tree. 


form, and is the best for places where room 
is limited. To obtain good crops of fruit, the 
trees are best when managed pretty much on 
the ‘‘let alone’’ principle, for pruning only 
tends to produce gross and unfruitful shoots, 
which smother the rest of the tree, and 
manuring has much the same effect, though 
an occasional mulching may sometimes be 
helpful when the soil is very poor. 

In selecting trees for planting, the situation 
should be considered, as the stocks on which 
they are worked have a great influence on the 
If wanted for 
a dry site or a light soil, the White Thorn 
is the best host; for a wet spot or heavy soil 
trees on the Quince should be selected ; while 
for a medium soil no stock is better than the 
Medlar itself. The tree from which the illus- 
tration was taken is worked on the White 
Thorn, and suckers of this are troublesome, 
and have to be frequently removed. Medlars 
should be allowed to hang as long as possible 
on the tree provided they are not subjected 
to severe frosts. They never ripen better 
than when they can be allowed to hang until 
quite the end of October. To ripen the fruit 
properly, it should be quite dry when picked, 
be stored thinly on a cool shelf where no 
moisture can reach it, and allowed to develop 
without subjecting it to any heat. 

As the fruits will not ripen all at once, and 





| keep well for two or three weeks after 





ripening, they may be had in good condition 
for ten or twelve weeks at a season when the 
home-grown dessert fruits are not very varied. 
In selecting fruits for dishing up, see that 
there is not the least trace of mould at the 
stem or in the eye, and choose those which 
have softened throughout, but discard any 
that appear more than ordinarily soft, but 
which do not retain the impression of any 
slight pressure which may be used on them, 
as such fruits are not right, their pulp being 
very watery and insipid, if not altogether 
unpalatable. ‘Those who have a surplus of 
fruits or do not care for them in a raw state 
may convert them into a most delicious jelly, 
much resembling that made from Guayas. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting two Peach-trees.—Is there room in a 
pit—the length of a house, 12 feet long, 3 feet 
6 inches wide, and 4 feet 6 inches deep, the house 
being 10 feet wide—for two Peach-trees, or would it 
be best to take away the pit, and plant them on the 
level? The house is a lean-to. The soil is very 
clayey.—B. W. H. 

[No; there would not be sufficient room for 
the roots to ramify in a border of the width 
named. The better way would be to make up 
a proper border of suitable compost some 
6 feet in width at a convenient level now, and 
add to it by instalments, commencing the 
second year after planting, until a total width 
of 10 feet or 12 feet is reached. This will 
necessitate doing away with the pit, which 
could, however, be re-erected elsewhere. As 
the staple is of a clayey nature, you had 
better concrete the base and lay a drain to 
carry off superfluous water, as Peach-trees 
when in full growth demand liberal supplies 
of moisture. The drainage should also be 
ample, or not less than 9 inches in depth, and 
be graduated, so that the coarsest of the 
material is at the bottom and the finest on 
top. ‘The total depth of compost need not 
exceed 30 inches, this being quite deep enough 
for Peach-trees. ] 

Strawberries as biennials.—In very many 
cases now do I hear of gardeners who rely 
for their earliest outdoor crops of Strawber- 
ries from plants put out on to a warm border 
thickly in the autumn, and then destroyed so 
soon as the crop is gathered. Young, strong, 
plants give at once the finest and earliest 
fruits, and, being planted thickly—that is, 
not more than 12 inches apart each way— 
thus furnish quite a heavy crop. The 
plants should, for such purpose, however, be 
either layered into pots, or, so soon as they 
show roots or runners, be removed from the 
old plants, and be dibbled out 6 inches apart 
on to a nursery-bed, which consists of a layer 
9 inches thick of well-decayed manure, and 
over that 2 inches of good soil, gently patted 
down. If kept well watered, and, fora week 
or so, if needful, lightly shaded from hot sun- 
shine, the roots soon reach the manure, and 
thus the plants become very strong. Lifted 
with good balls of soil and roots attached, 
and firmly planted, doing it early in October, 
such plants form strong crowns, and are quite 
equal to, if not better than, potted layers. A 
breadth of some 200 plants occupies little 
space in such case, and can easily be netted 
over for protection.—A. D. 

Orchard-house.—As soon as the fruits are 
gathered, the trees growing in pots will be 
placed outside, and, if necessary, repotted, or 
otherwise dealt with in the way of top- 
dressing. This latter is important work, as 
the old soil down to the roots may be picked 
out and replaced with good, turfy compost, 
made firm. The roots now will be active, 
and soon get established in the new soil. If 
more trees are required for extending pot 
culture, which is exceedingly interesting, 
they may soon be obtained and potted, but 
should stand outside on a coal-ash bed or an 
impervious bottom, where the worms cannot 
enter, till the end of the year, sheltered, so 
far as the pots and roots are concerned, with 
long litter. During the autumn the house 
can be filled with Chrysanthemums or other 
winter-flowering stuff, while the trees are 
resting outside. 

Shopkeepers and unsound fruit.—A re: 
cent case of illness among a number _of 
children through picking up and eating 
fruit discarded by a dealer in a town in Co. 
Antrim, Ireland, calls attention to @ habit 
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which is very common among greengrocers young trees of a movable size, which are OUTDOOR PLANTS, 
and fruit-dealers generally. It is very com- | area ine much wood and failing to ripen it, ronm 
mon to see dealers in fruit, while sorting | is to lift the trees carefully, shorten back the b we 
over their stock, and even while in the act longest of the roots, and replant with the | TUFTED PANSY SNOWFLAKE. 

of serving customers, throwing the unsound | roots spread out, and not covered too deeply. | ALTHOUGH there are many pure white Tufted 
or over-ripe specimens into the street or | Firm planting is necessary. Strawberries | Pansies, few varieties call for special notice, 
road, as the case may be. No one can blame | may yet be planted, on the principle of better | Some of the varieties are of ungainly growth, 
the half-starved urchin for picking up the late in autumn than wait till spring. In many | and most unsatisfactory for border culture. 
discarded fruit and eating it, but the result | gardens the surplus from stock raised for |They may be valued for exhibition, but few 
may be serious. There is also danger to forcing is used for making new beds, and such gardeners feel any real interest in the large 
adult passers-by, who may easily slip and | plants set out now will bear next season. blooms that are borne on coarse growths that 
either break or seriously injure a limb, and 





Apple Mere de Menage.—This highly- | are peculiar to the florists’ Viola. The plant 
still further risk attends all horse traffic. 


But apart from all these possibilities, it is 


coloured Apple has much to recommend it 
| where the soil is suitable to its culture, it 


under notice is a beautiful kind for the 
flower garden, developing in profusion over 


an offence against the public health to deposit | being large, the flesh soft and white when|a long period, dainty, pure-white blossoms, 


wilfully over-ripe Plums, ‘“‘sleepy’’ Pears, | cooked. The colour being so; distinct, it may | with a rayless rich yellow eye. The blossoms 
bruised Apples, or other decaying fruit in the _be picked out from most kinds. Soil and /|are borne on sturdy, erect flower-stalks, that 
public highway. It would be a very easy | situation influence it very much. TI have| carry the flowers well above the foliage, as 


the illustration to-day so clearly shows. By 
many growers this variety is regarded as a 
distinct improvement on the once-popular 
Marchioness, so freely cultivated a few years 


found it a bad keeper in a strong soil and | 
damp situation, although the fruit attained to 
a very large size. After having been stored 
a few weeks, the skin burst, the flesh was | 


matter for greengrocers and fruit-dealers to 
allot a small receptacle in which such un- 
wholesome stock could be deposited, and at 
the end of the day be emptied into the dust- 


bin. Sanitary authorities may well give 
attention to this dangerous and insanitary 


Tufte 


custom of a very large number of shop- 
keepers. —Lancet. 

Fruit garden.—Early Pears, Apples, 
Plums, and Peaches should be looked over 
daily, as fallen fruits will not keep. The 
fruits of late Peaches and Nectarines should 
be fully exposed by sacrificing a leaf or two if 
necessary. Fallen Apples should be gathered 


up daily, and those not usable destroyed, as | 
many may contain maggots, which, if per- | 


mitted to escape, will hide in the earth, and 
give trouble in future. Grease-bands should 
be placed round the stems of all Apple-trees, 
as the insects will soon be crawling up the 
stems of the trees to seek shelter in the inter- 
stices of the bark. Grease-bands now, and a 
suitable winter dressing later, will clear off 
most of the insects, and save much trouble 
and loss. The growth of fruit-trees will be 
later in ripening in consequence of the dull, 
cold weather, but any necessary root-pruning 
may be done as soon as the young wood has 
acquired firmness, without waiting for the 
leaves to fall. The best way to deal with 





quite mealy and useless, and seldom did any | ago, and in many gardens it is to be seen to- 


fruits keep till the close of the year. 


d Pansy Snowflake, 


late Mr. Crawford told me he could keep it 
| till March and April in Norfolk and Notting- 
/hamshire. In the neighbourhood I am now 
living (Surrey), where the soil is light and 
| poor, I know of a standard tree in a private 
'garden that often has from 10 bushels to 
|15 bushels on it, the fruits being of a good 
size and of a brighter colour 
| grown in heavy soils. 


when I cooked some of them and found them 
excellent. It is a good grower, forming a 
fine tree. When grown in suitable soil it 
| makes a fine market kind.—J. C. F. C. 


Sub-laterals on late Vines.—If the Vines 
are making much growth, the sub-laterals 
should be shortened, co as not to shade un- 
duly the main leaves. It is not wise to re- 
move too much growth at once, as it is 
best to avoid anything in the nature of a 
check to the roots. Black Grapes colour 
best under good foliage, and sometimes, to 
| ensure a good covering, a little more freedom 
is permitted to thé laterals at this season. 





than those | 
Last year I saw good | 
fruit from this tree at the close of March, | 





The ! day in good form. 
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SCARCITY OF BLOOM. 


A CORRESPONDENT refers to the 
above in a recent issue, and it has 
been very noticeable in this sunless 
summer among sO many summer 
bedding plants that a note on con- 
spicuous failures may be welcome. 
lortunately, the majority of her- 
baceous plants, both early, mid- 
season, . and _late-flowering, have 
shown little sign of falling off, and so 
the display in borders and material 
for cutting have alike been well up 
to the average. The only exception 
is the Pentstemon family, which has 
not flowered so well this year. 
Where, however, the failure is pro- 
nounced is in the case of dwarfer 
plants, used for smaller beds. Take, 
for instance, the double blue Lobelia. 
I had it last year interspersed with 
Centaurea candidissima, with occa- 
sional plants of Grevillea robusta, 
and very pretty and enduring it was 
—a veritable sheet of blue. This 
year it is a sheet of green, with very 
few expanded flowers. <A few good 
Zonal Pelargoniums used in a few 
beds, have also failed ; indeed, it has 
been difficult to find a good truss of 
bloom on what are generally the best 
varieties. In some seasons, with a 
very fine September, we got a good 
late display, but I see little chance 
of it this year. Begonias have not 
been so good, a succession of cold 
nights soon after planting preventing 
free growth. A notable exception, 
however, is Major Hope, a very 
pretty and free-flowering variety— 
indeed, I put it as one of the very 
best. Ageratums have made growth 
at the expense of flower, but I have, 
unfortunately, lost a very dwarf, 
free variety that I had for many 
years, and have not been able to 
replace it. It was a grand carpet 
plant of its shade, a very light blue, 
and so enduring. Heliotropes have 
, done well, and beds of these, with occasional 
plants of Queen Alexandra Marguerite, are 
still very good. Violas have done well, and as 
carpet plants on beds of dwarf Roses, are 
still flowering profusely. A propos of summer- 
| flowering plants, I note a correspondent 
objects to the use of Sweet Peas, instancing 
a display in a certain public park. I quite 
agree with all he says as to the mistake in 
planting, the clumps being so huddled 
together that the sorts could not be separated, 
but, given judicious planting and attention, 





they make a fine and lasting display. Take, 
for instance, some bold beds with a tall back- 
ground of green foliage. Clumps should not 
be less than 5 feet in diameter at the base, 
well staked, neither should the sticks be 
gathered together too closely at the top, or 
the haulm tied in too closely. Two feet of 


| space may be allowed between the clumps, 


and a portion of intervening space planted 
with a good dwarf, free Viola. There will be 
no necessity to trample between clumps if 
pots and a board are utilised to remove seed- 
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pods, and if this is carefully attended to, few 
beds in the garden will be brighter or last 
longer. Naturally, as much care should be 
bestowed on preparation of such beds as on 
spaces where plants are grown for exhibition, 
and, remembering this, I should like to sub- 
stitute a good form of Violetta Tufted Pansy 
as a carpet instead of Viola, as above named. 
Of ordinary annuals just now. at their 
brightest, perhaps about the best are Asters 
(sinensis and Ostrich-plume for choice), 
Calendulas, and Pansies. The last are well 
varied and very free, but not quite up to the 
quality standpoint of former years. 
Claremont. K. BURRELL. 


THE LATE-FLOWERING PHLOXES. 
THE many varieties of Phlox decussata are 
very late this year, even in exposed situations, 
where they get the full benefit of what little sun 
we have had this sunless year of 1909. I was 
at Hampton Court on August 2nd, and in the 
long border extending from the river to the 
palace saw very few out except the suffruti- 
cosa section. That we shall have a grand 
display later in a season like the present is 
absolutely certain, and lovers of the flower in 
question should not fail to make notes of the 
best varieties, with the view to future plant- 
ing. Partial shade is certainly necessary for 
the development and retention of colour of 
individual blooms, especially with the scarlet 
and purple shades, but not necessary so far 
as vigour of plant and spike is concerned, if 
planting is well done. ‘To secure a fine dis- 
play and extra good spikes, I choose a par- 
tially shaded border—say, a west aspect— 
and bastard-trench this, working in a fair 
supply of rather heavy manure. Give the 
plants sufficient room to get plenty of light 
and air; if old stools are used, thin to four 
or five of the strongest shoots; if young 
plants, two, three, or four, as may be deemed 
advisable. In a season like the present I 
should like to note order of flowering, if the 
Editor will. find room for same. First, 
Eugene Danzanvilliers, a fearful name, but 
a very lovely Phlox, to my thinking, is one of 
the best, grand for border, and in a cut state 
showing to splendid advantage against a dark 
background; colour, soft rosy-lilae, with 
white eye. It will be easily apparent what a 
favourite this is when I note it is included 
in nearly all the best catalogues of her- 
baceous plants. Henri Murger, petals pure 
white, with deep rose eye; Coquelicot (scar- 
let), Crepuscule (silvery-mauve), and William 
Ramsay (one of the best purples) were nearly 
contemporary in the opening of flowers. 
Besides Ramsay, I have Walter Wright and 
Le Vengeur in the purples, and all like a 
little shade. Of the best at date of writing 
(September 8th) I should put General Van 
Heutsz, Georg A. Strohlein, Gruppenkonigin 
(again with apology for fearful names), and 
Selina, the last-named a very beautiful 
variety. I should like to suggest that these 
Phloxes might be used in large beds in our 
public parks and gardens, planting thinly in 
separate colours, with a dwarf carpet of 
Violas in variety to show them off to the best 
advantage, for culture suitable to the Phlox 
would certainly suit the Viola. 

Claremont. E. BURRELL. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
NOTES ON THE PAST SEASON, 
MANY growers can call to mind quite as sun- 
less seasons as the one now closing. Sunless 
seasons bring to light many useful ornamental 
plants, that thrive and brighten up the gar- 
den, putting into the shade much of the 
material that needs warmth and is costlv to 
grow. J have seen many vrivate and nursery 
gardens during the past season, and one thing 
that has struck me has been the advantage of 
growing hardy plants and annuals. Where 
these have played an important part, the dis- 
play has been attractive and enduring. Early 
in August I saw a large flower garden, in 
which tender plants were principally grown, 
and at the time it was colourless. A chort 
time after I visited another, where nothing 
but hardy plants and things raised from seed 
during this year were grown. This was the 
most beautiful garden I have seen during 
the year, Many shun growing hardy plants 
from an idea they are coarse and weedy, but 





there is hardly a garden where hardy plants 
cannot be used to advantage. I will name 
some things that have impressed me, and it 
would. be interesting and helpful if other 
readers would send notes on plants that have 
done well and given colour over a long time. 
Of low-growing plants, the first place must 
be given to Violas. These have always been 
praised, and rightly so, as no other plant can 
take their place. There being so many beau- 
tiful shades of colour, they may be associated 
with so many things. In my own garden 
some large patches have been a mass of flower 
for months, Behind these I grow large 
groups of Pentstemons and scarlet Gladiolli, 
rising up out of a carpet of Mignonette, with 
Hyacinthus candicans, Zinnias, and groups 
cf other hardy perennials. Early in Septem- 
ber, when at Wisley, I had much pleasure 
from examining the large beds of Pent- 
stemons. No rain seemed to affect them. 
Phloxes were lovely, having huge heads of all 
conceivable shades of colour. What lovely 
pictures may be made in flower gardens by a 
judicious use of these, mingled with other 
things! In another portion of the society’s 
gardens, many of the annuals were lovely, 
especially the Godetias, Clarkias, etc. At 
Hillside, Reading, during August, I saw fine 
beds of Antirrhinums in many colours. Many 
think these shortlived, but this is not so. 
When raised early in the year, and given good 
culture, I was assured these beds continued 
gay till severe frost came. I have some in 
pots that have given three crops of bloom. 
In the same garden beds of Marguerite Car- 
nations were charming. The plants were a 
mass of bloom of the most lovely colours, 
standing on stiff stems. They had a very 
small percentage of singles among them. I 
was told these were sown early in January. 
Stocks, especially the Intermediate, East 
Lothian, Wallflower-leaved, etc., apparently 
enjoyed the past season, judging by the fine 
growth they made. In the trial grounds at 
Reading, all these kinds were a glorious mass 
of flowers. In my own garden, Princess Alice 
Stock, mixed with Salvia patens, was good. 
J. CROOK. 


SPORTIVE SWEET PEAS. 
Mucu has been heard of the sportiveness of 
Sweet Peas this season—indeed, it has been 
in eviderice more strongly than I can re- 
member in any previous year, Some stocks 
have come fairly true to colour, but inquiries 
have elicited the fact that even from usually 
reliable sources the same sportiveness has 
been present to a greater or less degree. 
Many are inclined to ask why this is so, 
and probably many answers are as readily 
given. The old type of Sweet Pea was 
claimed to be quite immune from _ insect 
agencies effecting fertilisation, the keel so 
enclosing the stigma and stamens that these 
were not disturbed nor influenced by alien 
agency. With the newer type of so-called 
Spencer Sweet Peas these organs of fructi- 
fication are not so well guarded, for it re- 
quires only a casual inspection to discover, 
in some flowers at any rate, the pistil pro- 
truding through the point of the keel, and 
pollen grains actually scattered.on the out- 
side of this protecting shield. I admit that, 
thouga careful watch has been kept, bees 
have not been found collecting pollen from 
Sweet Peas, a very active species of wild 
bee was on several occasions found engaged 
in gathering what was presumed to be nectar 
from the base and not from the point of the 
keel. It was not attracted to the vital 
organs, which could easily have been nego- 
tiated because of their loose and unsealed 
state, but instead it flitted from flower to 
flower, and seemed only momentarily en- 
gaged in collecting the smallest particle of 
nectar. It is quite needless to say, this 
sportiveness in Sweet Peas has given rise to 
much disappointment. My rows of new 
kinds, planted in groups from pots, had the 
appearance of being nothing more nor less 
than the conventional old-time mixture. 
This can be understood when it is said that 
from a packet containing five seeds, one 
plant only recognised by name appeared. 
Such results are not only damaging to the 
reputation of the seed-retailer, but they shake 
one’s confidence in the purchase of named 
stocks, and new ones in particular. If the 





present high charges are to be maintained 
for seeds of novelties, some means must be 
taken to safeguard the purchaser from these 
disappointments, or recourse might just as 
well be made to the old-time mixture, with 
its attendant economy in outlay. The Sweet 
Pea now having attained to such high re- 
pute for exhibition, it cannot be other than 
damaging should it suffer from want of 
purity of stock. It cannot be denied that 
the cost of the better and up-to-date kinds 
is very heavy, but this one does not object 
to, when, having paid for a specified article, 
this comes true. I have heard complaints, 
not only of English-saved seed, but American 
stocks also. W. 5. 


ANOMATHECA CRUENTA. 


I HAVE been agreeably surprised at the 
behaviour of this pretty little South African 
bulbous plant in a small garden none too 
favourably situated within the London area. 
In 1905 several pots of this Anomatheca were 
flowered under glass, and in common with 
plants of it so treated they bore a consider- 
able number of their bright shining seeds. 
These seeds were simply scattered along a 
border filled with shrubs and herbaceous 
plants, and in a few instances the tiny Grass- 
like leaves made their appearance the same 
year. The following season—that is, in the 
summer of 1906—about twenty plants 
flowered, and quite as many in 1907. Last 
year, however, the number was reduced to 
nine, and this summer has only seen half-a- 
dozen. Although it will doubtless soon die 
out, this is a good record for a plant re- 
garded as tender in most districts. It was 
not as if the seed had been sown in a warm, 
well-drained border, as it was simply scat- 
tered without any preparation in a spot really 
too damp for it, and partially shaded. Apart 
from any consideration as to its value out- 
of-doors, this Anomatheca forms a very pretty 
object in the greenhouse if about eight bulbs 
are grown in a 5-inch pot. From the bulbs, 
which can be obtained now at a cheap rate, 
are pushed up bright green, sword-shaped 
leaves about 6 inches long, while the flower- 
scape will reach about double that height. 
Each scape bears a number of blossoms each 
about an inch across and of a bright carmine- 
red colour, while the lower segments are 
blotched with velvety crimson. c 





COCKSCOMBS IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

Ir is somewhat unusual to find the old-time 
Cockscomb used for furnishing flower-beds 
for the summer season, but quite recently, 
on the Devon coast, I found Cockscombs. used 
in this way. Grown in pots, one is familiar 
only with combs of varying shades of crim- 
son; but in the case under notice I counted 
no less than eighteen colour-shades ranging 
through crimson, orange, and cream. It was 
found that the past summer failed to give 
the necessary warmth to ensure the fullest 
development of the heads; but, taking the 
weather into account and the tender nature 
of the plants in question, they seemed to 
have done very well. It may be said that 
the stiff form of the Cockscomb was ill- 
adapted for open flower-beds, and no doubt 
such a scheme would be offensive in the 
extreme to some persons. Personal tastes, 
however, differ, and what might be very 
pleasing to one person would offend another ; 
thus, while some would hail with pleasure 
the introduction of Cockscombs into the 
summer scheme of bedding, others would 
stand aghast even at the idea of employing 
such. The gardener in charge of these 
Cockscombs assured me that in favourable 
seasons he has had heads measuring in ex- 
treme length 18 inches, with a breadth of 
8 inches. Their relatives, the plumed Cocks- 
comb or Celosia pyramidalis, I have often 
seen and used for bedding; but the possible 
collapse of here and there a plant makes 
the bed gappy. Celosias are by no means 
possessed of a robust constitution -when used 
for bedding; but it would seem the Cocks- 
comb is less fickle in this respect, and thus 
can better survive the vicissitudes of our 
variable summers. I do not advocate the 
employment of Cockscombs for bedding only 
as a novelty. WILTs. 
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THE LARGE-FLOWERED, BROAD- 
LEAVED BELLFLOWER. 
(CAMPANULA LATIFOLIA MACRANTHA). 


OUR native Broad-leaved Bellflower (Cam- 
panula latifolia) has a rival in dignity and 
beauty in C. latifolia macrantha, often called 
simply C, macrantha, and said to come from 
Japan. It is a truly noble Bellflower, 
reaching, when well grown, from 4 feet to 
6 feet in height, and giving handsome, large 
flowers of a fine purple. Contrasted with C. 
latifolia, it is of greatly superior beauty and 
stateliness, and the increased effect is added 
to by the finer leaves, which clothe the stems 
in a delightful way. It is quite hardy, and 
delights in a good, not too heavy, soil, with a 
fair amount of moisture. This Bellflower 
lasts longer in bloom when in 
slight shade, but the plant 
depicted in the accompanying 
illustration is in a sunny border, 
and lasts for a gocd while in 
flower. Heavy rain, followed by 
sunshine, shortens its beauty, but 
it is a plant one cannot long be 
without for the border. It is 
easily raised from seeds sown 
under glass in spring, or in the 
open in May. Seedlings, how- 
ever, vary in beauty, and a good 
form should be increased by divi- 
sion in autumn or spring. C. 
macrantha is a plant which well 
deserves the notice of every lover 
of the hardy flowers of June and 
July. S. ARNOTT. 





DAHLIAS FOR THE GARDEN. 


WHILE the efforts of the National 
Dahlia Society have, since its 
origin, been chiefly devoted to 
the production of exhibition 
blooms, and of late specially so of 
the Cactus section, some small 
effort has been made also to create 
a section of plants, especially of 
the Cactus form, that was essen- 
tially decorative in gardens. For 
two years in succession, with the 
co-operation of the society, trials 
of the Cactus section were held 
in the Royal Horticultural gar- 
dens, Wisley, but the results were 
far from being encouraging, This 
year a similar trial is conducted 
there, from which true or exhibi- 
tion Cactus forms are excluded, 
but this trial does not seem to 
have been at all encouraging. A 
further trial of pure Cactus varie- 
ties has been conducted at Rom- 
ford, but that, again, is disap- 
pointing. Realising that Cactus 
Dahlias seem ever to be, because 
of their peculiar habits of growth, 
not really suited for garden deco- 
ration, the flowers being borne on 
weak stems and so much buried in 
the foliage, the Dahlia Committee 
accepted, last spring, an offer 
from Mr. Charles Turner, of 
Slough, to conduct a trial of the 
pretty Pompomor Bouquet Dahlias 
at his nursery. Mr. Turner had 
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| the entire number as meriting so many marks 


| ther, furnishing 








as garden decorative flowers. That no more 
out of so many were thus honoured showed 
how high was the standard set, as the flowers 


| had to be found on stiff, erect stems, borne 


freely well above the foliage, and, still fur- 
pleasing colours. The varie- 
ties are as follows :— 

Daisy, amber, shaded orange; Darkest of 
All, dark maroon; Falcon, orange-yellow, 
tipped scarlet; Ideal, pure yellow; Iris, 
amber and fawn; Isabel, orange-scarlet ; 
Mars, rich scarlet; Montague Wootton, 
white, heavily edged lake; Nerissa, soft rose ; 
Portia, deep mauve, shaded pink; Romulus, 
crimson-lake ; Silvia, pale ground, edged 


rose; Tommy Keith, crimson, tipped white ; 
Virginale, 


Vara, yellow; pure white; 





75 varieties of this section of Campanula macrantha. From a photograph by Mr. 8. Arnott, 
Dahlias, including practically Sunnymead, Dumfries, 

every. well-known one, and, 

aS no other member of the 


Dahlia trade sent in any other varieties 
for trial, no doubt it was thought that the 
Slough stock included all generally grown. 
So recently as September 22nd a number of 
the Dahlia Society’s committee visited the 
Slough nursery for the purpose of examining 
the plants. All of them were represented by 
from six to twelve, so that the trial was a 
good one. The culture was, doubtless, better 
than is that usually given in garden borders, 
as all the plants were strong and _ bushy. 
Still, each one showed its true form, without 
having been subjected to any disbudding or 
manipulation. It may be said that high 
feeding and strong growth are not conducive 
to the production of flowers so freely as where 
the culture is of a more moderate nature. 
Fixing the highest maximum of marks at 
three, the committee selected cighteen out of 





Whisper, clear yellow, 


edged red; White 
Aster, pure white; 


and Serlina, crimson- 


| Maroon. 


This selection gives a wide range in colours 
and markings, and if the flowers be of solid, 
round form; yet, because so small, they are 
wonderfully pretty, and furnish capital 
cutting material. No other double-flowered 
Dahlias approach the Pompons for garden 
work or beauty. 

Of the large show or fancy section, gene- 
rally unfitted for garden purposes, Mr. 
Turner has, in the new Edward Mawley, 
with deep, massive crimson flowers, by far the 
most effective of all the section, Its flowers 
are held well above the foliage on tall, stout, 
erect stems. The very large, coarse-flowered 
Peony section—the plants generally tall 
please some persons. Their fitting place is 
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among shrubs where the tallness of the 
plants is somewhat hidden. Many of the 
single-flowered section of Dahlias ‘are very 
beautiful. I saw a big collection of these 
growing recently at Crawley, and thought 
many of them to be the most pleasing of all 
garden Dahlias. Some have colours inde- 
scribably beautiful. They do not grow tall, 
are easily managed, and they furnish a great 
wealth of flowers for cutting, if so pak 
Ae 





LITHOSPERMUM ROSMARINIFOLIUM. 


Tus Lithospermum is stated in Nicholson’s 
“Dictionary of Gardening’? to be synony- 
mous with L. graminifolium, but the two are 
quite distinct, the latter having longer and 
narrower leaves and flowering considerably 
later. L, rosmarinifolium is especially valu- 
able on account of the early season at which 
it blooms. In south Devon, in a noted rock 
garden, where it faces south on a steep slope, 
it is often in full flower in mid-January. its 
deep Gentian-blue blossoms producing a very 
pretty effect. It is not only in the South of 
England that it maintains its early-blooming 
habit, for a correspondent from Yorkshire. 
writing in the first week of January several 
years ago, spoke of it as then coming into 
flower. Its blossoms are considerably larger 
than those of the better-known L. prostra 
tum, while the leaves are far longer. It is 
a native of northern Italy, and is fairly hardy 
even as far north as Scotland. It succeeds 
best when planted in a compost of loam, 
peat, and rough grit in equal proportions in 
an elevated and sunny spot in the rock 
garden, where its roots may descend deeply 
and never lack moisture, while its foliage is 
exposed to the fullest rays of the sun. It 
should on no account be planted in any posi- 
tion where it is shaded, but should be ex- 
posed to the sun during the whole of the day. 
It is not so rampant a grower as L. prostra- 
tum, which, in gardens in the south-west, 
where it is happy, may be often seen forming 
a mass 9 feet or more square. 
W. FITZHERBERT. 





THLADIANTHA DUBIA., 


THIs hardy climber is a native of Northern 
China, whence it was introduced in 1864. 
That it is rarely met with seems strange 
when its ornamental properties are con 
sidered, and it should be planted in every 
garden where room can be found for it. 
When bearing a plentiful crop of its hand- 
some fruit it is a very decorative object. The 
fruits are bright crimson, and are each about 
2; inches long and 14 inches in diameter. 
They are, however, rarely met with, since, 
the plants being male and female, a single 
Specimen will never fruit, and it is necessary 
to procure plants of both sexes, and to plant 
them in close proximity, and it is also always 
advisable to artificially fertilise the flowers. 
The leaves are each about 4 inches in length 
and 24 inches in breadth. They die off as 
the fruit ripens, leaving it fully exposed to 
view when it produces an extremely bright 
effect. The plant dies down every winter 
to a tuberous root, It is of the easiest pos- 
sible culture, is perfectly hardy, and will 
grow in any soil. 
WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Planting circular bed.—I should be very grate- 
ful for ideas, through your excellent paper, for the 
planting of an old-fashioned circular, raised bed, the 
tiers divided by wood edgings, the whole surrounded 
by American Honeysuckle edging, kept clipped. Cir- 
cumference of first tier, 55 feet: second tier, 41 feet; 
3rd tier, 25 feet. This large bed is in a very con- 
Spicuous place—in front of drawing-room window- 
and Pelargoniums have looked very effective, with 
Paris Daisies in it; but I should be grateful for sug- 
gestions, as I am now arranging summer flower- 
garden for 1910.—M. RUGGLES-BRISE. 

[Beds of this description, although some- 
what old-fashioned, are very effective when 
carefully planted. They should be striking, 
especially when in a prominent position, but 


the colours require careful handling, so that 





each tier blends with its neighbour. ~ The 
combination mentioned is doubtless pleasing, 
although somewhat formal, but this season 
Pelargoniums have not been at their best, 
and we take it you want more variety, We 
should plant the lower tier thinly with 
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Begonias, those with drooping flowers next 
the wood to hang over and mix with the 
Honeysuckle; further inside more _ erect- 
flowering varieties could be employed. Car- 
pet with golden Mesembryanthemum, and use 
occasional plants of Grevillea robusta. If 
this arrangement is too elaborate, the whole 
of the lower tier might be planted with seed- 
ling Verbenas or Petunias, which make an 
effective and enduring show in such a _posi- 
tion. For the second tier we should use 
clumps of Salvia Glory of Zurich, inter- 
spersed with Centaurea candidissima. A 
single plant of Eucalyptus citriodora might 
rise from the centre of each clump of Salvias. 
This particular variety of Salvia is quite as 
brilliant as the best of the Pelargoniums, and 
has the additional merit of being very light 
in habit. The Eucalyptus, in addition to the 
Salvia, gives lightness to the second tier, a 
thing very desirable in a large bed, and that 
you would find more pleasing than the for- 
mality of Paris Daisies and Pelargoniums. 
For the top tier nothing would be better than 
occasional plants of Fuchsias, as Ballet Girl, 
Annette, or one of the selfs, as Marinka, 
planted thinly, and carpeted with Heliotrope. 
Another suggestion, requiring nothing like 
such a variety of subjects, would be an outer 
ring of Maurandya Barclayana (a favourite 
for this purpose), backed by tricolor or silver 
Pelargoniums, with occasional taller plants 
of Sunray Fuchsia, the middle tier the Salvia 
as above in mass, the top specimen plants of 
a pale flesh-coloured Pelargonium, allowing 
the lower branches to trail on the ground. | 

Cuttings of bedding Geraniums.—Where 
it is desired to take cuttings of Pelargoniums 
for another season’s display a common mis- 
take is to delay the work till too late in the 
season, and thus many of them frequently 
perish. In a general way, from the middle 
to the end of August is quite late enough 
to take the cuttings, for not only do they 
strike better at that time, but afterwards, 
with the dewy autumnal nights, the plants 
grow strong and sappy, and such shoots can- 
not be depended upon to root with the same 
amount of certainty as the firmer and shorter 
jointed ones that are available earlier. The 
method of preparing the cuttings and their 
insertion will, to a great extent, depend upon 
the accommodation which is available for 
them. By some they are inserted into 
shallow boxes of sandy soil, while by others 
they are put into pots—about half-a-dozen 
cuttings in a 5-inch pot being a very suitable 
number. The cuttings should be taken off. 
and if they are of a very succulent nature will 
be all the better if they are laid out on the 
stage for twenty-four hours before insertion. 
The cuttings should be formed by separat- 
ing them with a sharp knife immediately 
below a joint, cutting away, at the same 
time, the one leaf at the bottom. Then the 
stipules or scales which are found at the 
joints should be cut off cleanly, otherwise 
they are very liable to prove a source of de- 
cay. In dibbling in the cuttings, the soil 
must be made moderately firm, and care 
taken to press the soil around the base of the 
cutting. After all is finished a good place 
to stand these boxes or pots of cuttings is on 
a shelf where there is a free circulation of 
air, as, though they will root a little quicker 
in a closer and shaded structure, they are 
more liable to decay in such a_ place. 
Throughout the autumn and winter months 
a sharp look-out must be kept for any signs 
of damp and decay. During dull weather it 
is a good plan to move the pots or boxes occa- 
sionally, as this helps to keep the plants in 
good condition.—X. 

Lilium speciosum.—This Lily, which, by 
the way, is sometimes known under its old 
name, Lilium lancifolium, is one of the most 
popular of the entire genus, and it would be 
indeed difficult even to hazard a guess as to 
the number of bulbs that are sent to this 
country annually from Japan. Apart from 
this, we also receive large importations from 
Holland. This last-named country used at 
one time to supply the bulk of our bulbs, but 
the number of those sent from Japan in- 
creases year by year. Lilium specicsum and 
its varieties are of a very accommodating 
nature, so that the bulbs readily lend them- 
selves to retarding purposes. Owing to this, 
flowering examples are to be had nearly, if not 
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quite, all the year round. The fact that in 
a state of nature this Lily flowers towards the 
eud of August and in September renders it 
particularly valuable for the embellishment 
of the greenhouse or conservatory when many 
summer-flowering plants are past their best. 
For this purpose they may be grown in pots 
or tubs, from a single bulb in a 6-inch pot to 
a group of several in large receptacles. 
Some particularly fine, rich-coloured forms 
crop up among those from Japan, and, in 
addition, the bulbs of many of them are 
remarkably fine. In these large importations 
the bulbs are often somewhat mixed, but the 
bulk of the white-flowered ones consists of 
the variety Kreetzeri, with a few of album 
novum, noteworthy for its bright . yellow 
pollen. In the coloured kinds there is always 
a good sprinkling of the rich tinted Melpo- 
mene, while those of roseum and rubrum 
represent as a rule superior forms.—G. 8. C. 

Asclepias tuberosa.—This North American 
plant was introduced into this country more 
than two hundred years ago, but it is by no 
means common in gardens. It is one of the 
handsomest and most decorative of good, 
hardy perennials, but in British gardens a 
certain amount of difficulty attends its cul- 
ture. In heavy soil it often dies out, though 
in light, gritty compost it is perfectly hardy, 
and in America splendid plants may be seen 
growing in little or no soil on stony railway 
embankments or along the fringes of rocky 
woods, where they enjoy unlimited sunshine. 
In light soil it has been a charming sight for 
the last fortnight, the great, flat flower-heads, 
fully 6 inches across, being carried on stems 
% foet in height, and their orange-scarlet 
colour is brilliant beyond description. Large 
plants of this Asclepias are very rare, but 
where it is happy, a clump will attain a good 
size in afew years. The soil sometimes advo- 
cated for this plant is a deep, warm, and rich 
loam, but I find that it succeeds excellently 
in poor, gritty staple. Damp is fatal to it, 
and it does best in the driest summer, and 
should be planted in a position where it is 
exposed to the full sunshine. The flowers 


have great lasting powers, and, if cut, will | 


remain fresh in water for over a fortnight. 
It is said to be a good market flower, but is 
too little known to become popular. It also 
makes a gocd pot plant. The stems die com- 
pletely down in the winter, and the plant 
goes to rest, pushing up fresh growth in the 
spring. The slugs sometimes make havoc 
with the crowns below the ground, and if the 
crowns are destroyed, no shoots are sent up, 
and the plant dies. It is a pity that in some 
gardens this plant refuses to grow with any 
treatment, for it is such a handsome sub- 
ject that all should attempt its culture. If 
seed can be procured, this should be sown 
thinly, and the young plants allowed to make 
two years’ growth without being disturbed, 
when they may be carefully transplanted to 
their permanent quarters.—WYNDHAM [F'ITZz- 
HERBERT. 


The Periwinkles.—The lesser Periwinkle 
(Vinca minor) is one of the most accommo- 
dating of all our low-growing evergreens, as 
not only will it thrive in spots far too shady 
for most plants, but it will hold its own in 
enclosed gardens and courtyards even in Lon- 
don. I find, however, that under these last- 
named conditions it is often badly attacked by 
aphides, which never trouble it in more open 
spaces. An occasional syringing of soft-soap 
and paraffin will quickly get rid of these pests, 
if they are allowed to remain untouched by 
the London sparrow, which often does good 
service in clearing plants from these trouble- 
some insects. The larger Periwinkle will not 
thrive under such unfavourable conditions as 
the smaller one, as pure air seems very essen- 
tial to its well-being. The smaller one, too, 
is more readily increased, as not only can 
the plants be divided up like a herbaceous 
subject, but cuttings are so sure in rooting 
that they may be safely put in the spot that 
they are to occupy permanently. There are 
several forms of the lesser Periwinkle, some 
differing from the type in the flower, while in 
others the leaves are variegated. In the case 
of Vinca major there are two variegated 
varieties, but so far as I know there are not 
any forms whose flowers differ from those of 
the type. A third species, native of South- 
west Europe, is Vinca difformis, also known 
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as V. acutiflora and V. media. The flowers 
of this are also bluish, and remarkable from 
the pointed lobes of the corolla. The tropical 
Vinca rosea is a well-known and popular stove 
plant.—T. C. 


Outdoor garden.—Beds and borders re- 
quire a deal of picking and trimming to keep 
them presentable now. Exhausted annuals 
should be removed from the borders, and the 
places filled with early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums. Bulbs also should be planted as soon 
as the beds can be cleared. Now is a good time 
to plant hardy climbers out of pots, such as 
Clematises, Honeysuckles, Pyracanthas, etc., 
but Roses, unless in pots, had better wait a 
month. Reve d’Or, in connection with a 
dwarf Tea or China to cover the base, is a 
splendid Rose for lofty walls on a western 
aspect, or for a sheltered pergola. I have 
lately seen beautiful bushes of the St. John’s 
Wort, Hypericum Hookerianum, in a town 
garden. The flowers are golden-yellow, and 
are very conspicuous among dark-foliaged 
plants. Hypericum calycinum is useful for 
covering bare places in the shade under trees. 


Statices.—Possibly none of the Statices are better 
known than S. latifolia, and its huge panicles when 
cut at the right time—i.e., when half opened—will 
keep in good condition for some time if dried off. 
Statices are very hardy, and are not. over particular 
in regard to soil. There is one point about them 
that is o®ten forgotten—that is the need for periodi- 
eal division of the roots. When this is neglected 
they do not bloom so freely.—TOWNSMAN. 


Tropzolum speciosum.—This is never seen to 
better advantage than when growing under condi- 
tions where moisture is not lacking. This accounts 
for its being seen in many of the cottage gardens 
along the west coast of Scotland, blooming with a 
profusion that in inland towns is seldom met with. 
One may, however, have good results with this 
fragile-looking climber, if it is planted in a_ soil 
made up of loam and_ leaf-mould and in which a 
good proportion of old lime-rubble is found. The 
brilliant Tred flowers, amid a wealth of pale green 
foliage, have impelled many people to stop and ad- 
mire this beautiful creeper on cottages north of the 
Tweed, and if treated rightly in the matter of soil 
and given the advantage of a cool wall, one may 
have good results. The best time for planting the 
tubers is the late autumn.—LEAHURST. 


Sedum svectabile.—Sedum spectabile, with its 
glaucous foliage and its rosy flowers, is one of the 
handsomest of the genus, and in company with 
Ferns is a favourite with many who, owing to shady 
positions, have to be content to a large extent with 
fine-foliaged plants. This Sedum, too, is a favourite 
for potting or for lining the pathway in a green- 
house. I know one house where, on the margins of 
the pathway, the plants do well, and are not in- 
jured by drip, as are some plants—on the contrary, 
they seem to thrive with the shade and moisture. 
Everyone who has 9 rockery should try and find a 
corner for this favourite.—WOODBASTWICK. [We 
lately saw this plant mest effectively used as ap edg- 
ing to some large beds of shrubs.—ED.] 


Sweet Peas.—No longer is it of any use to allow 
Sweet Peas to remain. The sooner they are pulled 
up and the sticks divested of the decaying haulm the 
better, thoroughly digging over the ground and leav- 
ing it rough for the winter, to permit of frost pulver- 
ising and sweetening the whole. Few, perhaps, think 
of doing anything with the haulm beyond burning it, 
and yet for the winter at least it has its use. 
I know some people who, after drying it off, utilise 
it in severe frosty weather to place amongst Roses, 
particularly those that have been newly planted.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 

Renovating trellises.—In all gardens where 
trellis:work is employed, over which creepers are 
trained, there comes a time when the renewal of 
some portions is necessary, and unless the matter is 
attended to a collapse occurs sometimes when least 
expected and when least desired—viz., in the height 
of summer when the trellis is covered with flowers 
and foliage. There is no better time, therefore, 
either for replacing some weak pillar or post or for 
fixing new strips than the late autumn.—F. W. D. 


Closed-in town gardens: winter attention.— 
The difficulties of growing plants in many of our 
congested towns and cities are great, but it is sur- 
prising what may be done in brightening a town 
garden with a little determination and forethought. 
IT know such a garden, almost entirely enclosed on 
three sides by buildings, but the owner is an ardent 
lover of flowers, and every autumn takes care to give 
his borders a good dressing of manure and occa- 
sionally lime and soot. Now is the time when 
gardens 60 situated should have attention. If there 
are any Grass plots showing signs of weakened 
growth, let these be cut and well dressed with old 
manure or basic slag.—DERBY. 

Tufted Pansy Mrs. FE. A. Cade.—The plants of 
this variety flowered freely and continuously from 
the earlicst spring until July. We then cut them 
down to within a couple of inches of the ground, 
mulched them with a mixture of rotted manure, 
leaf-mould, and coarse sand, and after a good water- 
ing they were left undisturhed for some time. At 
the present moment they are making a brave show 
of very welcome bright yellow, rayless blossoms, and 
these are very sweet-scented. This variety is recog- 
nised as one of the very earliest to come into flower, 
and when treated as we have described there is the 
promise of a beautiful display for a long time to 
come. In country gardens this variety will flower 





during the winter in open weather, and I have hada 
pretty posy of blossome at Christmas-time.—D, B. C. 








_ would be advantageous if they tried one or 


| white, and Hiawatha, 
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ROSES. 


ROSE JULES FINGER. 

THERE was a time when exhibitors thought 
much of this Rose, but somehow it has nearly 
dropped out of our collections now. I have 
seen grand blossoms produced upon standards | 
in pots grown in a cool-house. Outdoors the 
eolour, which is a _bronzy-rose, shaded 
salmon, will develop into a livid hue, not at 
all beautiful. The growth is good and the 
form fairly regular, excepting an the case of 
the older blooms, which develop a somewhat 
confused centre. 

Jules Finger was raised by Ducher, and 
introduced in 1879. It must not be con- 
founded with Julius Finger, an H.P. sent 
out by Lacharine. Rosa. 





SINGLE ROSES. 
A PLEA FOR WIDER CULTURE. 
I REMEMBER the time—and not so very long 
ago, aS many readers of GARDENING ILLUs- 


TRATED will bear me out—when single blos- 
soms of all kinds were spoken of apologeti- 


| 194 exhibition Roses, 


golden anthers. Of all the single Roses, I 
know of none that grows more quickly, or 


that retains its trusses of bloom in all 
weathers for so long, as Hiawatha. We 


sometimes consider it good if trusses will 


remain good for a week or more, but when 
one may rely on the same trusses keeping in 
fair condition for a month, and that variety 
an attractive one, then all who love Roses of 
a cluster type should find room for it over 
their arches and trellises. 

W OODBASTWICK, 


ROSES FOR EXHIBITION. 


| Two years back you gave me your kind advice re 


Rose-culture for exhibition. I now again apply for 
more. When I wrote then I had 160 Roses, about 
100 exhibition varieties. Now I have 259, including 
I have shown four times this 
year, gaining a third in eighteen varieties, twelve 
distinct; a third in twelve varieties, six distinct ; and 
a first at Rose Society’3 Autumn Show, six varie- 
ties, four distinct (growers of fewer than 200 exhibi- 
tion varieties). This was my first essay at the 
National Rose Society; and I was handicapped, as, 
owing to having to catch a train up to London, 
Wednesday, at ten p.m., I cut twenty-eight hours 
before showing, They were in order as written: 
H. Dickson, Testout, Mme, Wagram, Mamie, V. Lid- 
dell, and K. A. Victoria. Violet Liddell one never 





Rose Jules Finger, 


cally, as if they were of an inferior order, 
Some Chrysanthemum societies which I know 
refused to recognise them for a time, and 
when they did condescend to include them in 
their schedules, the prizes offered were 
meagre in the extreme. I weil remember 
admiring at one of the shows some baskets of 
very beautiful singles, and called the atten- 
tion ef one or two growers to them. This is 
what they said, and it struck me at the time 
that their idea of beauty was bound up in 
the one word ‘““big.”’? ‘Yes; they’re nice, 
but, you see, they’re single.” I think, pos- 
sibly something of the same feeling exists in | 
some quarters in regard to the charming 
single Roses, but I hope I may be wrong in 
my surmise, and that it is only because the 
Singles are not sufficiently known. I write 
not only in their praise and as a grower of 
some of them—and would have more, if room | 
permitted—but to remind readers of the fact 
that now, during the time of planting, it 





two sorts. 

I would particularly recommend two sorts, 
valued, not merely because of their beautiful | 
clusters, but also for their lasting qualities. | 
They are Blush Rambler, a pale pink and | 
a deep crimson, with | 


| year, especially June 30th to July 10th. 


good decorative Rose, habit, 
Mme. Leon Pain. 1 propose 


hears of or sees; it is a 
colour, and foliage like 


| planting another sixty trees, and procuring about 


fifty seedling Briers to bud next July or so. 
Standard Briers I have little difficulty in getting in 
immediate neighbourhood, but where can I obtain 
seedling Briers? Are they to be planted in autumn 
or March? Could you tell me who would supply 
them? I have budded a few standards this year with 
Lyon Rose, Mme. Soupert. Now I want directions 
re present preparation of beds. In November the 
whole of Rose-beds were covered with newly-slaked 


lime, in February the old hotbeds were put on and 
| dug in end of March or April Ist, also quantities 


of chicken-manure (old). All this treatment was 
applied to established Roses. Save lime, the newly- 
planted Roses had this a month after planting. 
About July 15th the whole of the beds had more 
old manure put on as a mulch. Very poor stuff this 
was—full of chips, straw ropes, etc.—and feeling this 
was insufficient, each plant had a trowel full of 
Ichthemic guano. I have had wonderful Roses this 
National 
Rose Society’s Autumn Show was about ten days too 
early for me. What do you advise applying now— 
basic slag or freshly-slaked lime? Then March next I 
will use the old hotbed stuff from frames and pits. 
I thought in May of applying litter, dried blood, or 
Ichthemic. Object, of course, exhibition. As to new 
Roses, I will get Geo. C. Wand, W. E. Lippiat. 
What I saw at the National Rose Society were a 


| dull plum, like a faded J.B.Clark or Sir Rowland Hill. 


Are M, H. Walsh and Commandant Felix Faure good 
reliable Roses? Are they equal to Hugh Dickson? 
One must have colour to set off a box. Of course, I 
want Roses which succeed as cut backs. Mme. 
J. Gravereaux I propose getting. Is E. V. Hermanos 
a Teliable Rose? Colour is fine. Melanie Soupert I 
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have grown two years, and find it best in early 
Summer, Joseph Hill I find an ideal Rose, blooming 
through the season. It does not like being kept, like 
some of them. It must be ‘‘caught.” La France 
de ’89 I have not, but propose getting for sake of 
colour. I believe it is a good exhibition Rose. Lyon 
Rose has done well with me. Mrs. Stuart Clarke 
I find an immense grower and shy bloomer. Flower 
is reminiscent of Gustav Piganeau, I appreciate your 
remarks; experience has shown how good “ Rosa’s’’ 
advice is.—ROSE CRANK. 

[You have, so far, been most successful, 
and you evidently have a good soil. You 
must be careful not to overdose your Roses 
with manure. There is such a thing as 
poisoning the ground with manures. We 
should think that this autumn you had better 
not apply any more manure. A moderate 
dressing of basic slag would be beneficial, 
then in May apply Ichthemic or dried blood, 
as you suggest. You can also feed the Roses 
towards end of May with liquid-manure. By 
this time the roots are very active, and the 
swelling buds need help then. We believe 
the Rose is more effectually assisted to de 
velop good exhibition blooms by means of 
liquid-manure than by choking the soil with 
solids, and you can considerably aid the 
plants by judicious pruning and thinning out 
weakly growths and disbudding. In order to 
obtain some good red show Roses, you should 
bud a few Manettis or Brier cutting stocks. 
These come in earlier than seedling Briers. 
These latter produce good blooms for the 
autumn shows. You could obtain these 
stocks from any of the leading Rose-growers, 
we should think. It is best to plant them in 
February and March, as the weather may 
permit. You cannot do better than obtain 
G. C, Wand and W. E. Lippiatt. They are 
both good. Commandant F. Faure is also a 
useful crimson, so is Comte Raimbaud. 
Horace Vernet is grand when budded on 
Brier cutting, but is useless as a cut-back. 
A. K. Williams, too, is most useful on the 
Brier stock. We do not care much for M. H. 
Walsh. You should plant several of Mme. 
Jules Gravereaux. This season has not 
suited it exactly, but we have had some 
enormous blossoms, quite 7 inches across. 
E. V. Hermanos is not reliable—at least, it 
is a Rose that one must grow upon a wall, 
and as it is so very rampant it is hardly one 
to be recommended, although superb when 
caught right. Melanie Soupert is good both 
for summer and autumn. We agree with you 
that Joseph Hill is a fine Rose. La France 
de ’89 is not quite an exhibitor’s Rose, 
although a splendid garden flower. Lyon 
Rose is fine, and you would do well to have 
several of this. You should obtain the 
following if you do not possess them— 
namely, Yvonne Vacherot, Princess Mert- 
chersky, Earl of Warwick, Mrs. T. Roose- 
velt, Wm. Shean, Lohengrin, Margaret, 
Wm. R. Smith, Molly 8, Crawford, John 
Cuff, Gloire de Chedanne, Guinoisseau, 
Dr. O’Darel Browne, Lady Helen Vincent, 
Mrs. Myles Kennedy, and Walter Speed. 
Although it is interesting to have new Roses 
when they are good, we should advise you. to 
have several plants each of sorts’ that you 
have proved to do well in your own soil. | 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A good crimson Rose.—Caun you tell me of some 
good scarlet and crimson Roses, with long, pointed 
buds, full of petals, of the Mermet type? I have 
both Richmond and Liberty, but I think there must 
be something better than these. I want them for 
winter work in greenhouse kept, say, at 50 degs. Is 
there anything new or old of the colour of H.P. Prince 
Camille de Rohan amongst H.T.’s? If so, I shall be 
glad to know its name, especially if it can be grown 
in pots as well as planted out.—Cymro. 

[I wish I could tell you of a good scarlet or 
crimson Rose better than Liberty or Rich- 
mond. ‘This has yet to be raised. We thought 
we had it in Rhea Reid, but it has disap- 


pointed. General Jacqueminot is a good old 
sort, and General Macarthur is not to be 
despised. Chateau & Clos Vougeot has blos- 


soms of the colour of Prince C. de Rohan. It 
has not quite the shape of bud florists like, 
but the colour is grand. You will do well to 
try His Majesty. I like the look of this very 
much. ] 


Raising seedling Roses.—I have tried my hand 
at crossing this season, and have a few very promis 
ing seed-pods. What is the better way of sowing 
the seeds and pushing the seedlings along quickly, so 
as to see results?—C. 

[I hope you will have some 
among your seedlings, Try 


good crimsons 
and get your 
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seed-pods to ripen well by December by giving 
plenty of air, as I presume they are on pot 
plants. Sow the seeds in small pots (thumbs) 
in a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and sand in 
equal parts. Plunge the pots in boxes of peat 
up to the rim of the pot, to prevent drying, 
and keep the boxes in a genial temperature 
of about 50 degs. As the little seedlings 
develop, pot on gradually, and plant them 
out in June, or, better still, plant out under 
glass on a raised bench. If any one exhibits 
good points, bud it on to a seedling Brier, 
which should be potted in reserve. Buds 
from shoots as thin as a darning-needle can 
be inserted by an expert hand. It is neces- 
sary to bud as soon as possible, for often the 
little plants die after flowering.] 

Perpetual flowering Roses for fence in 
churchyard.—I would be much obliged if you will 
kindly tell me what climbing Roses I could plant 
against two fences in a churchyard, which face soutn 
and west? The south fence has a low shed behind it. 
I want a yellow or white Rose that is a continual 
bloomer. I thought of Alister Stella Gray or the 
Garland, but would be glad to know if there are 
others more suitable. The soil is gravelly, so it 
would have to be prepared.—FENCE. 

[Alister Stella Gray would be a beautiful 
variety for you to plant. It is a constant 
bloomer. Another excellent kind would be 
Mme. Alfred Carriére. This is rather ‘ram- 
pant, but if its growths are trained out later- 
ally, it would cover a large space. We can 
also recommend Trier. It is a beautiful sort, 
producing large clusters, often 15 inches in 
length and width. Aimée Vibert is another 
good ‘one, with most delightful foliage, 
almost evergreen. It bears large clusters of 
snow-white blossoms. | : 

White Rose for market.—I am in search of a 
really good white Rose for market. With me, 
Niphetos makes plenty of wood, but very little 
bloom, while. Catherine Mermet and Medea, which 
are planted out in the same house, are hardly ever 
out of bloom. I got a good thrifty young plant of 
white Killarney, and planted it out against the wall 
of a new lean-to house, in-which I now have Toma- 
toes. After a few days it began to show evidences 
of insect attack, long, narrow, slit-like portions being 
eaten’ away. I could’ find no sign of life about, so 
I visited it at night with a lamp, and soon found the 
enemies at work.- I kiiled all I could find for three 
or four nights. but the plant was disappearing, for 
they soon began on the growth-buds, so I lifted the 
plant and repotted it. Now I should be glad if you 
ean tell me of a remedy, as, apparently, the insects 
are not all killed?—CyYMRo. 

[I think you cannot do better than get up 
a stock of white Killarney, as I believe it is 
going to be our best white forcing Rose. 
Many growers find the Bride useful, but it has 
a greenish tinge, which is rather against it. 
L’Innocence is very good, especially when 
planted out, and Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
is fine. Molly Sharman Crawford will, doubt- 
Tess, supply a long-felt want as a good white 
forcing Rose—indeed, this and White Killar- 
ney are worth extensive propagation for this 
purpose. See page 600 re insect. ]} 

Roses for Oak fence.—Would you oblige me 
with the names of a few Roses to train against an 
Oak fence, 53 feet high, with a south-west aspect; 
soil rather heavy, and subsoil clay? ‘There is room 
for nine Roses, planting one- against each of the 
posts of the fence, which are 9 feet apart. Kindly 
add’ names of six dwarf Roses for planting in the 
same border, a little in front of and between the 
above.—R. P. 

[You will want rather strong growers to 
cover a space of 9 feet. The following should 
suit the position well. Plant in order named. 
Mme. Alfred Carriere, Francois Crousse, 
Mme. Hector Leuilliot, Climbing Caroline Tes- 
tout, Hugh Dickson, Tausendschon, Trier, 
Conrad If. Meyer, and Mme. Bérard. In 
front of these the following half-dozen would 
be fine: Mme. Ravary, Gustav Grunerwald, 
Frau Karl Druschki, Mme. Jules Grolez, 
Antoine Rivoire,, and General Macarthur. 


Roses of shrub-like character (Philoden- 
dron).—You would find Conrad F. Meyer one 
of the best for this purpose. To keep it neat, 
a moderate amount of pruning would be neces- 
sary, but we are of opinion that a shrub is far 
more beautiful when allowed to grow in a 
natural manner. When the branches sway 
about laden with their beautiful blossoms, it 
is a splendid picture. Sometimes a stake is 
used to support a growth, so as to make the 
shrub fairly well balanced. Naturally, a large 
space is needed for such Roses, so that their 
beauty may be well displayed. You could, 
doubtless, obtain some varieties on their own 
roots, which would be preferable. We would 


warn you not to expect a trim bush of even 
Most of the Rugosa forms are good 


shape, 








for this purpose, Mrs. George Bruant, Mrs. 
A. Waterer, Blanc Double de Courbet being 
fine. The double white Scotch Rose is 
charming, and the single Himalayan Rose, 
altaica, grand. So also are R. xanthina, R. 
lucida, and other species. The perpetual- 
flowering Trier would be a splendid sort, and 
also Gruss an Teplitz. The new bybrid Sweet 
Brier, Refulgence, is fine, and all the Pen- 
zance Briers are charming as free bushes. 
Dawn, Mme. Plantier, Harrisoni Brier, Wal- 
tham Rambler, Electra, Goldfinch, Leucht- 
stern, Crimson Rambler, and Zepherin 
Drouhin would all make grand bushes. 


Pruning Rambler Roses (Middlesex).—These 
must be very sparsely pruned—indeed, they will re- 
quire no pruning beyond removing, in the spring, 
dead wood and just shortening the tips of the shoots. 
The real pruning is done after flowering. This con- 
sists in cutting out some of the growths that have 
flowered, so as to encourage the new wood on which 
the finest trusses of bloom are developed the follow- 
jug year. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


WitH the early outdoor varieties in full 
bloom, the season of the popular autumn 
flower is upon us. I have never seen the 
necessity of growing many sorts of these early 
kinds. The most satisfactory in all ways are 
those known as the forms of Marie Massé. 
They are Mme. Marie Masse, the first to be 
introduced, and a variety of colours, the 
plants similar in growth, having originated as 
‘““sports.”’ That is, a branch has given 
flowers differing in colour from those of the 
greater portion of the plant. The same have 
been duly fixed by propagation. Such varie- 
ties are: Horace Martin, yellow; Ralph 
Curtis, creamy-white ; Crimson Marie Masse, 
bronze; Rabbie Burns, cerise shade. Then 
there are the following, not quite so well- 
known as the above, but well worth growing: 
Geo. Bowness, crushed-strawberry shade ; 
Mrs. Baird, delicate pink; Ethel, primrose ; 
Elstob, yellow; Wells’ Massé, white, with 
blush shade. This group not only flowers 
early and freely, but they are among the har- 
diest, also producing enttings in quantity 
when wanted, a by no means general habit in 
the case of outdoor Chrysanthemums. ‘To the 
above-named may be added Goacher’s Crim- 
son, the best dark; Perle Chatillonaise, 
creamy-rose; Polly, bronzy-yellow; Rosie, 
terra-cotta shade; Roi des Blanes, white. 
Two sorts that are new—namely, Leslie and 
J. Bannister—are good enough to be termed 
real gains. The former is a rich yellow in 
colour, and the latter a dark bronzy-coloured 
sport from Perle Chatillonaise. This, of 
course,’ retains the characteristics of the 
parent plant. The sorts named may be de- 
pended upon to give a display of blossom 
outside without protection. This is an im- 
portant item, because some kinds which are 
exhibited and look charming, must have glass 
or other protection to save the blooms from 
damage. 

The present season cannot be said to have 
been a favourable one for the growth of 
Chrysanthemums generally, and cultivators 
of the large November-flowering kinds have 
had an anxious time. With a continuance of 
rainy days, comparatively little watering has 
been required, and the growth has been slow. 
If feeding the roots with stimulants has been 
done to any extent, I fear the growth will be 
very soft. The flower-buds, too, are very late, 
so that the cultivators who have relied upon 
early crown buds will, I fancy, obtain the 
most satisfactory blooms. This is from the 
point of view of an exhibitor, and the idea is 
formed through recently seeing several large 
collections in Surrey. To get the wood ripe 
has been no easy matter, and those with an 
open position will be favoured. 

Being now under glass, the plants will be 
more in hand, as it were, and we must use 
the best means to perfect them. One thing 
I have noticed very much in their favour 
is an abundance of surface-roots. This 
is a good sign, but a great mistake will be 
made if these roots are killed. This is an 
easy matter if one is not exceedingly careful 
in the use of fertilisers, I would prefer to 
just sprinkle a little ordinary potting earth 
on the surface to feed these roots rather than 
use artificial manures, most of which are of a 


| ‘‘damp’’ which is 





burning nature unless used in great modera- 
tion. Where cow or sheep liquid-manure can 
be obtained, and employed regularly, just 
strong enough to colour the water, there is far 
less—in fact, no—likelihood of danger, but 
much benefit, to swelling and unfolding 
flower-buds. | Healthy roots will not only 
assist in developing fine blooms, but will pre- 
vent ‘‘damping’’ to a great extent. I would 
not be afraid to give ample air on all favour- 
able days. A damp, muggy atmosphere we 
must avoid. It is necessary, therefore, to 
have the pipes warm, more especially at night 
or during foggy days. The temperature 
should not be above 55 degs.; if too high, 
there will be a loss in the substance of the 
flowers. There is a difference of opinion 
among growers as to the value of shading 
when the blossoms are opening. I certainly 
think it advisable, as it to a great extent pre- 
vents the florets decaying by a form of 
really sun _ scorching. 
Dark-coloured blooms are the more readily 
affected. 

It is rather early to name varieties of pro- 
mise, whether new or old; but one or two of 
recent origin are, perhaps, advanced enough, 
What promises to be a remarkably fine 
Japanese variety is Mrs. Robert Brown. It is 
a full, large bloom, with long, drooping 
petals. These are wide, and of massive ap- 
pearance. The colour is a bright bronzy- 
yellow. Master James is unfolding long, 
hanging florets of a rich chestnut-crimson 
shade, and the plants are barely a yard high. 
It is too early to speak of Master David, which 
appeared a real acquisition among dark kinds 
when exhibited last autumn. J. W. Moly- 
neux, judging from the large buds, looks 
likely to be a really fine novelty. with crim- 
son flowers. That splendid yellow of last 
year, Hon. Mrs. Lopes, looks like living up 
to a great reputation. Exhibitors, whether 
amateur or otherwise, are always keen on 
new varieties, and the above-named may cer- 
tainly be noted. New dark-coloured sorts are 
wanted as much as ever. There is abund- 
ance of yellows, but there is still room for 
good whites. The fault of the finest of all 
show blooms of the latter shade, Mrs. A. T. 
Miller, is its earliness, and one cannot get 
over the difficulty by obtaining late buds, 
and: Mrs, Norman Davis is not altogether a 
satisfactory exhibition white. Too often the 
early buds will not open well, and from late 
ones the blooms are small. 

In the case of the plants now under glass, 
it is well to cut away all growths at the base 
of the stems, and also the sucker growths. 
These cuttings are useless thus early, and, if 
left on the plant, soon become spindly and 
soft. I have noticed, too, that sorts which 
have the greater tendency to produce cut- 
tings now will get more shy later, when 
wanted. By removing the early ones, the 
chances of a supply when needed will become 
better. Remove the lower leaves as they 
decay, as they only become harbours for 
insect pests. They have done what was 
required of them, and can give no assistance 
to the opening blooms. HS: 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Early Chrysanthemum Le Libre.—The new 
varieties sent out this season by M. Nonin, 
the well-known French raiser, seem to fall 
somewhat short of the fine quality of several 
of last season’s novelties, but there are 
redeeming features, nevertheless. For 
instance, in the variety under notice we have 
one that is worthy of culture; the flowers of 
good size and of rather compact build, having 
broad florets of good substance. The colour 
may be described as chestnut-red, tipped gold, 
and with a golden reverse. Under artificial 
light the colour is good and effective. The 
habit of the plant is dwarf and sturdy, the 
height being about 18 inches. As a plant for 
market, we think this novelty is worth a trial. 
The flowers are fuller than those of many of 
the other early kinds of this and kindred tones 
of colour.—E. G. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE JAPANESE ANDROMEDA 

(PIERIS JAPONICA). 
THIS is a very graceful plant, and one likes 
to succeed with it. It is hardy enough, but 
does not do everywhere. The best results 
we have seen are in peat beds in a slightly 
shaded situation. It is very early in its 
bloom, and so graceful that those who have 
any chance of doing it well should never omit 
it. EHyen in wrong soil it is pretty, but 
there is an immense difference between the 
results from good and bad soil. The plants 
of this genus are now changed to Pieris. 
There is now only one recognised species of 
Andromeda—the little native kind, A. poli- 
folia. 

—— Although half-a-dozen species of 
Pieris are in cultivation, three only are 
really first-rate plants, the remainder being 
too tender to stand in any but the very 





mildest parts of the country. 
one can only be grown in places where pro- 
longed spells of severe frost are not expe- 
rienced. The other two, however, are quite 
hardy. The three species alluded to are 
P. floribunda, P. formosa, and P. japonica. 
Of these, two are Asiatic, and one Ameri- 
can. They are known under a variety of 
names, the most popular synonym being 
Andromeda. They thrive under similar 
conditions to Rhododendrons, and the best 
results are obtained by growing them in 
such a position that a little shade is afforded 
during mid-day. They are useful for a 
variety of purposes, and may be planted in 
beds, aS groups in shrubberies, or as iso- 
lated specimens. The two hardier sorts have 


been used for forcing, but for this purpose | 


they are less pleasing than when seen under 
normal conditions. 

PIERIS FLORIBUNDA is an_ erect-growing 
shrub, rather dense in habit, with small, 
ovate leaves, and short, upright panicles of 





Of the three, | 





usually met with between 2 feet and 8 feet 
in height, under favourable conditions it 
grows a couple of feet higher. It is found 
fairly widely distributed from Virginia to 
Georgia, and has been in cultivation in this 
country for close on a century. In addition 
to being known as Andromeda, it has at 
various times been known under the names 
of Leucothee, Portuna, and Zenobia. 

P. JAPONICA differs from the last-named 
by having larger, darker-coloured leaves and 
drooping panicles of flowers. As the name 
imphes, it is a Japanese plant. It grows 


somewhat faster than Pieris floribunda, and | 


ultimately forms a larger bush. The flowers 


are white, and borne very freely in good- 


sized panicles. 

P. FORMOSA is found in the temperate 
Himalayas and also in China. Under favour- 
able conditions it forms a large, handsome 
bush 12 feet or 15 feet high, with large, oval, 
dark-green leaves and good-sized panicles of 
white flowers. For the warmer counties it 


Flowering growths of Pieris japonica. 
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is an excellent shrub, while about London it | 


thrives in the open if placed in light soil in 
a position sheltered from cutting winds. | 
Cornwall and other places possessing a simi- 
lar climate it is quite at home, while in Sir 
E. Loder’s garden at Leonardslee, near 
Horsham, Sussex, fine specimens exist. 


For their value as evergreens alone all | 


three species are worth growing, while they 
deserve a place among choice flowering 
shrubs. We D: 





Nyssa sylvatica.—In North America this 
tree is known under the common names of 
“Tupelo’’ and ‘‘Pepperidge,’’ while it is also 
sometimesspoken of as the ‘‘SourGum-tree.”’ 
It is fairly widely distributed in North 
America, and is found differing considerably 
in height, for in some parts it is met with 
as a medium-sized tree 40 feet or 50 feet high, 
and on other occasions it attains a height 
of 70 feet or 80 feet. The wood is very hard 
on account of the twisted character of the 


white flowers, which appear in April. Though | fibres, and is used for purposes where durable 


In | 
| frequently. 
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wood is required, such as hubs of wheels. 
In England -it is. very rare and of slow 
growth, and small trees only are to be found. 
It is of no use as a flowering plant, for the 
blossoms are very tiny, and would readily 
escape observation. It has, however, a 
period of great beauty in autumn, for towards 
the beginning of September the oval leaves 
assume a rich scarlet colour and continue in 
that condition for quite a month. Ordinary 
garden soil is suitable for its culture, while it 
appears to be a tree for southern rather than 
northern gardens.—D. 





THE LAVENDER COTTON. 

(SANTOLINA CHAMAICYPARISSUS). 
ONE is every now and then reminded that 
plants we know perfectly, and which are as 
familiar to us as any we possess, are unknown 
to many who have failed to see them before, 
but who may be struck with their beauty when 
properly cultivated and in good order. The 
Lavender Cotton (Santolina Chamecyparis- 





sus) is one of these, and, for such an old 
plant, is remarkably little known in some dis- 
tricts, while in others we may meet with it 
Too often, however, it is not 
taken care of, and the result is seen in the 
overgrown and unshapely plants, which are 
far from ornamental. On the other hand, 
when the Lavender Cotton is well cared for 
and its few requirements attended to, no 
dwarf shrub of its character can displace it, 
so beautiful is it, with its silvery branches, 
and so shapely is it when kept within bounds. 
It owes its value to the leaves and branches, 
with their silvery tomentum, and not to the 
small yellow, rayless flowers, although these 
constitute a feature many appreciate. In its 
height it varies much, according to the treat- 
ment it receives, and I have seen it several 
feet high, although, when at its prettiest, it is 
not more than 12 inches high, and is even 
prettier when dwarfer. It is a capital plant 
for the rock garden, but may also be utilised 
in the border or at the front of the shrubbery. 
Some even use it as an edging, but it does nat 
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stand so well as some other plants used for 
this purpose. 

Santolina Chamecyparissus is one of the 
plants which require frequent pruning in 
order to keep it in good form, and to prevent 
it from becoming unshapely, and from de- 
veloping a bare centre. The best time to 
prune it is in spring, and then it may be cut 


5) 


well back to the hard wood, and it will break 
out and make a more shapely bush. Much 
prettier plants are secured by means of 
cuttings, and it is desirable to raise a few 
young plants every year or two and to discard 
the older ones. I have at present plants 
about 2} feet across, and these are only about 
a year and a half old. Cuttings taken off 
with a heel of old wood in May, and formed 
of good-sized branches, will root ina week or 
two if under a handlight and in light soil, but 
L have often rooted them in a half-shaded 
border, without any glass. After they have 
emitted roots, they may be planted where 
they are to flower. The Lavender Cotton 
fiourishes best in a light and gritty soil, and 
with full exposure to the sun, Under such 
conditions it makes sturdier and _ better 
plants, and the dryness of the soil and the 
sunlight give its silvery foliage a much whiter 
hue than on strong soil away from the sun. 
There are several varieties, but these present 
little difference, although the variety incana, 
when it can be obtained true, is whiter than 


the others. It is quite hardy on dry soil. 
Kss. 


THE ALDER-LEAVED PYRUS 
(PYRUS ALNIFOLIA). 


THIS is one of the rarest species in the Aria 
group of the genus, though it has been known 
for a considerable period, and is a distinctly 
ornamental tree. The whole tree is of lighter 
outline than our common white Beam-tree 
(Pyrus Aria), while the branches are slender, 
and leaves, flowers, and fruits smaller. It 
assumes the proportions of a small tree, with 
broadly ovate leaves, 2 inches to 3 inches 
long, which bear a resemblance to those of 
the Alder. The flowers are white, and 
are borne in small heads during May, 
while the fruits are oblong, about the 
size of those of the Mountain Ash, and red 
in colour, the colour—or, rather, the shade— 
being very similar to that of the fruit of the 
common Yew. When the trees have attained 
an age of ten or twelve years, the fruits are 
borne very freely, and have a very pretty 
effect, as they are produced from short 
growths right along the branches. It is found 
wild in many parts of Japan, while the col- 
lector, Maximowicz, discovered it in Man- 
churia, and Dr, Henry collected it at an ele- 
vation of between 7,000 feet and 9,000 feet in 
Hupeh. It thrives in any ordinary garden 
soil, and is a plant to be considered by people 
who contemplate planting ornamental trees 
during the forthcoming winter. ae 





DISANTHUS CERCIDIFOLIA. 
‘THis little-known Japanese shrub is a near 
relative of the Witch Hazels, and, like them, 
is remarkable for the curious twisted petals 
of its weird-looking flowers. There, however, 
the resemblance ends, for the general outline 
of the plant is more suggestive of a widely 
different shrub—namely, Cercidiphyllum 
japonicum, the two plants having stiff main 
branches, with long, slender, reddish 
branchlets, clothed with cordate, bluish-green 
leaves, with a glaucous under-surface. It is 
not difficult, however, to distinguish the two 
plants, for in the case of the Cercidiphyllum 
the leaves are opposite and the margins 
crenate, while in Disauthus they are alter- 
nate, with entire margins. In the latter case 
the leaves are also thicker and glossier than 
in the other, The foliage of the Disanthus is 
of bold outline, the leaves being 3 inches to 
4 inches long, and the same in width. Their 
most attractive period is, however, in 
autumn, for previous to falling they assume 
a rich reddish-purple hue, which is quite 
different from the colour assumed by the 
leaves of other shrubs. The flowering period 
in Japan is said to be October. So far, how- 
ever, it is doubtful whether flowers have been 
produced in England, as few plants can have 
reached a flowering age from the compara- 


tively recent date of introduction, Accord- 
ing to Professor Sargent, the colour of the 
flowers is dark purple, while the fruit re- 
sembles that of the Witch Hazels. Professor 
Sargent refers to it as a slender bush covering 
steep hillsides with thickets, sometimes a 
quarter of an acre in extent. He also says: 
‘In habit and in the autumn colour of its 
leaves, Disanthus is one of the most beautiful 
shrubs which I saw in Japan. and if it 
flourishes in our gardens, it should prove one 
of the best plants of its class recently intro- 
duced into cultivation.’’ It appears to thrive 
best in light, warm, open soil, containing a 
little peat, and does not like root disturbance. 
VEL): 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
The Poison Ivy.—Notwithstanding all that 
has been said and written with regard to the 


existence in gardens where its dangerous pro- 
perties are not suspected. Only this week we 
have received from a correspondent leayes of 
this plant which he had gathered from the 
garden of a friend in a town in Norfolk, 
where the plant had covered the front of the 
house, andfor some years the members of the 
family residing there had been troubled in 
summer with skin eruptions, swellings round 
the eyes and ears, etc. The plant had never 
been suspected, and the annual appearance 
of the complaint was considered to be due to 
some poisonous gas emanation from the sur- 
rounding ground in hot weather, July and 
August being the worst months. It was also 
ascertained that the leaves of the Poison Ivy 
were used for floral decorations in the house 
and church, especially in autumn, when they 
assumed a bright orange colour. There can 
be no doubt that the plant was the sole cause 
of the troubles experienced by the people 
living in this house, and it is very desirable 
that doctors, at any rate, should make them- 
selves acquainted with the distinguishing 
characters of the Poison Ivy, so that they will 
be able to point to it as the cause of the skin 
troubles which so generally follow on contact 
with its leaves. In our opinion this plant 
ought to be exterminated from all gardens, 
and nurserymen especially should be for- 
bidden to supply it on any consideration. It 
is quite as dangerous as many of the poisonous 
drugs the sale of which is forbidden by law. 
—The Field. 

Rubus rosezfolius.—This is, I believe, the 








correct botanical name of the fruiting shrub 
so falsely called the Strawberry-Raspberry. 
It may be incorrect to refer to the fruits as 
being unfit for food, but certainly it is a most 
tasteless fruit, if soft in flesh and handsome 
in appearance. Generally, the fruits are not 
one whit better than are those of 
Arbutus Unedo, a handsome evergreen shrub 
familiar to our gardens, and commonly mis- 
called the Strawberry-tree. As we have 
Raspberries, Loganberries, Blackberries, 
Strawberries and a wealth of bush-fruits, it 
seems absurd to grow this Rubus as a fruiting 
plant when the fruits are so tasteless. It is 
very much on a par with the other American 
absurdity, the Wonderberry, which I was 
enabled to show at the Royal Horticultural 
meeting the other day. On comparing plants 
and fruit, the Wonderberry is just the 
common black-berried Solanum nigrum, and 
nothing more.—A. D. 


Fatsia japonica.—This, better known as 
Aralia Sieboldi, is a valuable shrub in many 
ways. In the first place, it is quite as hardy 
as the common Laurel, and forms a highly 
ornamental evergreen, whose large, lobed, 
dark green, leathery leaves are totally unlike 
those of any other shrub. It thrives well in 
London, provided the leaves are in the spring 
thoroughly washed with soap and water, 
as the sooty deposit which accumulates in 
the winter cannot otherwise be removed. 
This may appear a formidable task, but in 








reality it does not take long. In the case of 
old-established plants they are just now bear- 
ing their rounded heads of flowers, which are 
in general appearance very suggestive of 
those of the Ivy, to which well-known plant 
this Fatsia is nearly related. Apart from 
this, it is, in the shape of small, well-fur- 
nished. plants, a very familiar object in 
Covent Garden Market, and is freely hawked 


poisonous nature of Rhus Toxicodendron, the | 
American Poison Ivy, we find it is still in | 





about the streets of London. ‘The coster- 
mongers sell the plants at a very cheap rate, 
and as they grow well in a room, immense 
numbers are disposed of. As the large, lobed 
leaves bear a certain amount of resemblance 
to some forms of Ricinus, this Aralia is by 
hawkers nearly all referred to as the Castor- 
oil-plant. One is often asked what to do 
with a specimen which has, after a spell in- 
doors, become bare at the base. The general 
advice is to cut it down, but if there is a 
small garden of any kind, the more satisfac- 
tory plan will be to plant it out as a per- 
manent shrub and obtain another to take its 
place indoors. These market plants are 
raised from seeds, of which considerable 
quantities are sent to this country from the 
South of Europe. They do not retain their 
vitality long, and should, therefore, be sown 
with as little delay as possible,—X. 


Pyrus Tschonoski.—The somewhat for- 
midable name borne by this species was given 
in honour of the Russian, Tschonoski, who 
was one of Maximowicz’s collectors. Whils 
on a botanical excursion in Japan, he found 
a single fruit and a portion of a leaf on a 
tree on the slopes of Fuji-san, These were 
taken eare of, as they bore distinct characters, 
and they were eventuully ascertained to 
belong to a hitherto unknown tree. These 
particular specimens are stated to be still pre- 
served in the herbarium of the Imperial 
Botanic Garden at St. Petersburg. After 
those specimens had been collected, little 
more appears to have been heard of the tree 
until Profesor Sargent and Mr. J. H. Veitch 
found a single tree in a wood near Nikko. 
Professor Sargent says that the tree is very 
rare, for after the discovery of his first tree 
he found but one more. The species is in 
cultivation at Kew, the largest example being 
upwards of 15 feet high and of rather stiff, 
erect habit, The trees met with in Japan are 
recorded as being between 30 feet and 40 feet 
high, with trunks a foot in diameter, and 
heads narrow and round. The leaves are 
ovate, acuminate, dark green, and coarsely 
toothed. The fruits, rounded, hard, and 
yellow and red when ripe, are occasionally 
borne singly, but more frequently in small 
clusters on stiff stalks. The species belongs 
to the Pear section of the genus.—D. 


The Broad-leaved Spindle-tree (Euonymus 
latifolius).—Most people are familiar with the 
common Spindle-tree (Euonymus europzus), 
and the lovely effect it produces in autumn, 
when covered with its opened red fruits, dis- 
closing the orange-coloured seeds within, but 
the Broad-leaved Spindle-tree (E. latifolius) 
is not so well known, though it is of a highly 
decorative character. It is found in Europe 
and some parts of north-west Asia, and has 
been in cultivation in a few gardens for a very 
long period. Its habit is looser than that of 
our native plant, while the leaves are as 
large again. A peculiarity of the leaves is 
noticeable in the red central veins, a pecu- 
liarity which is to some extent shared by the 
buds and the bark of the younger branches. 
‘The fruits are pendent from long, slender 
stalks, from one to three fruits being borne 
together. Whea expanded, they are quite 
an inch across. The colour is a deeper red 
than that of the fruit of the common Spindle- 
tree, the arillus of the seed being of a similar 
orange shade. It requires no special cultiva- 
tion, for it may be expected to thrive in any 
ordinary garden soil and in any ordinary 
light position. As a shrubbery plant it is very 
useful, while for a group in a conspicuous 
isolated position it is not to be despised. In 
addition to the ornamental character of the 
fruits, the foliage assumes brilliant shades 
of colour previous to falling in autumn.— 
Weal: 

Pyrus japonica, preserving.—Having seen in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED (which I have taken regu- 
larly for many years) questions about Pyrus japonica 
fruits being eatable, I can give you my experience. 
I have preserved the fruits of the scarlet Pyrus 
japonica, and many people who have tasted it, like it. 
It need not be ripe, but full grown, Remove the skin 


and core, and boil with sugar like Plums. Boil till 
soft. It forms a good jelly.—M. J. 





Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


SALVIAS FOR AUTUMN FLOWERING. 





,THE bright-scarlet flowers of Salvia splen- 


dens render this a very showy plant for the 


decoration of the greenhouse or conservatory | 


during the late summer and autumn months. 
In colour, the blossoms contrast markedly 
with the light-tinted Chrysanthemums, of 
which there are so many at that time in 
flower. There are now several forms of this 
Salvia—notably, grandiflora, with larger 
blossoms, and Zurich, a dwarfer variety, 
which may be had in bloom earlier in the 
season than the old kind. These Salvias are 
of very easy culture, as in spring the young 
shoots will strike root in a few days, and the 
young plants may, after all danger from 





Carnation Jupiter. 


frost is over, be given much the same treat- | 


ment as a Chrysanthemum. Being a native 
of Brazil, Salvia splendens is, of course, less 
hardy than Chrysantheums are, but still it 
is perfectly at home if grown outside during 
the summer months. If kept under glass 
too long the leaves are very liable to be at- 
tacked by red-spider, which quickly dis- 
figures them and causes many to drop. 
When the plants are well rooted liberal 
doses of liquid-manure are very helpful. A 
second member of the Sage family also forms 
a very attractive feature in the greenhouse 
during the autumn. This is Salvia azurea 
grandiflora, which under the name of Salvia 
Pitcheri was much talked about twenty-five 
years or so ago. It is a native ef Arkansas 
and Texas, and when first introduced was 
considered to be distinct from Salvia azurea, 
which comes from Southern Carolina and 


| 
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Georgia. Now, however, it is regarded as 
a variety thereof. This Salvia is of tall, 
slender growth, the upright branches being 
clothed with narrow, greyish leaves, and 
furnished for some distance with whorls of 
pleasing blue flowers, a decidedly uncommon 
tint among greenhouse plants in the autumn. 


splendens, and given a fine and mild autumn 


this pretty blue-flowered species forms an | 


extremely pretty feature out-of-doors. X. 


CARNATION JUPITER. 


THOSE who saw the magnificent collection of 
yellow-ground fancy and _ self - coloured 
Carnations exhibited by Mr. C. Blick, War- 
ren Nurseries, Hayes, at the fortnightly 


meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, 





on August 8rd, will not need reminding of 
the wealth of beauty or the great array of 
novelties then staged, and of which 


part. Of the size and form of Jupiter, the 


| picture speaks for itself, while to this may be 


added that it is a superb yellow-ground 
fancy variety with clear, rosy-pink mark- 
ings. The breadth of the petal and 
nearly uniform size to the centre of the 
flower—an ideal towards which the Carna- 
tion-raiser has long been working—as also 
the firm substance of petal and the fulness 
of the flower, are equally well portrayed, 
these good qualities combined rendering 
the variety one of the handsomest and most 
distinct of its section we have seen. Jupiter, 
which’ received an award. of merit 


| lines. 
It is, of course, considerably hardier than S. | 








the | 
variety Jupiter, now illustrated, formed a | 


its | 


on | 


August 8rd, is one of that superb race of | 
'yellow-ground fancy Carnations which the 


late Mr. Martin Smith gave to the Carna- 
tion-loving public during many years; and 
Carnation-fanciers will be glad to know that 
Mr. Blick, who has inherited the entire col- 
lection, intends to continue the raising of 
these Carnations on the same systematic 
E. J. 





SCHIZOSTYLIS COCCINEA AS A POT 
PLANT. 
THIS is a most useful autumn decorative 
plant, and not so much grown as it deserves, 
considering how easily it is cultivated. When 
liberally treated, it pays well by the great 
quantity of flowers it produces, and, being 
nearly hardy, it may be grown by those who 
cannot command heated houses; indeed, in 
the south, on a warm border, it thrives well, 


From flowers sent by Mr. C. Blick, Warren Nurseries, Hayes, Kent. 


and blooms for some time in a sheltered place. 
Tt is on account of its usefulness as a pot 
plant that I recommend its culture in colder 


districts, as in the south of England, 
on the coast, I have seen large clumps 
blooming in December, and carrying over 
100 spikes. I had a few plants out last winter 


for trial, but they were killed, though they 
were on a raised south border. As a pot plant 
| to bloom now, it is easily grown and readily 
increased. I find the best method of culture 
is to divide the plants in the spring, removing 
the offsets, which it produces in abundance, 
planting the strong roots in a good compost 
of loam, manure, and plenty of leaf-soil, with 
some river-sand if the loam is clayey. It also 
| does well in peat. ‘The small offsets are 
planted more closely, and make good plants 
| by another season if the same treatment is 
‘followed yearly, not allowing the offsets to 
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rob the stronger roots by remaining attached 
to the plants. The plants are lifted carefully 
with a ball early in September, and, placed 
in a cold-frame, they soon form new roots, 
and are ready to be transferred to their flower- 
ing quarters early in October. When in a 
light, sunny position, they will send up their 
miniature Gladiolus-like spikes in profusion 
for a couple of months if liberally attended 
to with liquid-manure. To get early bloom, 
I keep the plants in pots all the year round, 
and though I lose in size of spike a little, I 
get abundance of flowers. I use 6-inch pots 
with loam, manure, and plenty of leaf-soil, 
The plants are divided yearly in the spring, 
the small ones being grown in 44-inch pots, 
and after potting, the plants are plunged in 
a bed of coal-ashes, as they are impatient of 
drought when in active growth. When in 
growth, and as they increase, they are liber- 
ally fed. Towards the flowering period they 
are taken into frames, and then transferred to 
the greenhouses. After blooming, the plants 
are placed in cold-frames and kept on the 
‘lry side, but not quite dry, as is sometimes 
the case. I never let the plants lose their old 
leaves, as is the case when dried off too much. 
As soon as the root begin to move in the 
spring, division should take place, and if very 
cold weather sets in, the plants are best 
replaced in the frames for a short time till 
new roots are made. If planted out, a warm 
south border is best, the division taking place 
a little later than for pot plants. Where the 
Schizostylis thrives in the open all the year 
round, the culture is simple, merely dividing 
and planting in good compost every spring. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Stephanotis fruiting,—Will you kindly advise 
me re fruit or seed-pods which has formed on my 
Stephanotis. It has bloomed well for three seasons— 
is now in full bloom. Last May I noticed a green 
fruit forming. This is now 4% inches long and 
6 inches in circumference. What is best to do with 
this fruit? Let it Temain until it drops? Does it 
contain seed, and is it impoverishing the plant?— 
B.C. D. 

[It is not at all unusual for the Stephanotis 
to fruit, and if you can manage to ripen the 
seed, it is very easy to raise seedlings, which 
is seldom resorted to, as the Stephanotis roots 
so freely from cuttings.] 

Hydrangea Hortensia not flowering.—I have 
a quantity of the above. The plants did not flower 
last year. I cut them back in May, put them out-o?- 
doors, watered them well, and put them in a cold 
greenhouse in October (frost kept out). They made 
xood growth in March and April, but did not flower. 
I have done the same thing this May, and they are 
out-of-doors now. What shall I do to make them 
flower this spring?—R. Brown. 

[In order to flower Hydrangeas successfully 
they need to make good growth during the 
summer months, and the wood must be 
thoroughly ripened by full exposure to air 
aud sunshine towards the end of the summer 
and first half of the autumn. You can do 
nothing now towards assisting your plants 
to flower next spring, as, if the buds contain 
the blossoms in embryo, they will expand 
under favourable conditions, but if not, 
blooms will in vain be looked for. We should 
advise you to winter your plants the same as 
vou did last year, and possibly you may have 
a good show next spring. Then, directly the 
flowers are over, or you can see that the 
plants are not going to bloom, they should 
be pruned. In doing this, the principal 
shoots may, if necessary, be shortened back, 
and any weak or crowded shoots be cut away. 
After this the plants should be repotted, 
using a mixture of good loam, well-decayed 
manure, leaf-mould, and a little sand. “As 
soon as the roots have taken possession of the 
new soil, and all danger from frost is over, 
the plants may be stood out-of-doors, or, 
better still, plunged in ashes or Cocoa-nut- 
refuse. The plants must be sufficiently apart 
from each other to allow sunshine and air to 
have free play among them. When in full 
growth, and the pots are well furnished with 
roots, an occasional dose of liquid-manure 
will be beneficial. On no account must the 
roots be allowed to suffer from drought when 
the plants are in full growth.] 


Potting to be done now.—Japanese and 
other Lilies, Azaleas, imported and other 
shrubs and other plants for forcing into 
flower, including Lilacs, single and double, 
may now be potted. Most of the single- 








flowered Lilacs will force, but some of the 
double-flowered sorts are rather shy. I find 
the best double-flowered varieties for pot- 
culture are Mme. Lemoine, Michel Buchner, 
and President Gregory. The best singles 
are Marie Legraye, Souvenir de Louis Spath, 
and Charles X. The Dutch and Belgian 
growers offer these and other fancy shrubs 
cheaply, but the packing charges and heavy 
varriage rates are killing the trade, and, 
besides, we can grow these things as well at 
home. Among other forcing shrubs which 
will be found useful are lLaburnums, 
Deutzias, Prunus triloba, Spirea Van 
Houttei, Viburnums, Azalea pontica, A. 
mollis, and Rhododendrons. Strong plants 
in tubs of Wistaria sinensis flower freely in 
a moderate temperature. Of course, these 
things will not be wanted just yet, but should 
be got ready and potted.—E. H. 


Gesneraceous plants in flower.—By the 
end of September Gloxinias, even if grown 
cool, are over, but there are other Gesnerads 
which are now in flower, and under favour- 
able conditions they will continue for some 
time. Prominent among them are the 
Tydzas, whose quaintly marked blossoms are 
borne for months together, These are plants 
of very easy culture, and may be grown in a 
frame during the summer months, but with 
the advent of September they should be taken 
into a warm greenhouse—indeed, at that time 
an intermediate temperature will suit their 
requirements. Like nearly all Gesneraceous 
plants, they thrive best if a liberal amount of 
leaf-mould is used in the potting compost. 
Though usually grown as Tydzas, these 
plants are by botanists referred to the genus 
Isoloma, Of Gesneras there are many con- 
tinental hybrids now in flower. Most of these 
have large, velvety leaves, more or less of a 
crimson tint, and large, erect racemes of 
drooping, broadly tubular, or narrowly bell- 
shaped flowers. In most of them yellow pre- 
dominates, but some are spotted or tinged 
with red. These need the temperature of a 
warm greenhouse throughout the growing 
season in order to keep the handsome leaves 
at their best, and for that same reason they 
must be shaded from bright sunshine. By 
growing two or three batches these may be 
had in flower during the autumn and winter 
months.—X. 


Clematises grown and trained in pots. 
~-Most people, I imagine, look upon the 
Clematis as a plant for covering a wall or 
adorning a fence or arch; but there is 
another point which is not always considered, 
and that is the value of the Clematis for 
growing in large pots and training the shoots 
over wire or wood supports. Two plants I 
saw this last summer will, perhaps, better 
explain what I mean. There were two sorts 
—Henryi (white) and Jackmani Improved 
(purple)—each planted in a 9-inch pot. Three 
large stakes were inserted, around which 
ordinary broad-meshed wire was drawn, 
around which the shoots had been wound 
and tied. The wire, probably 6 feet high, 
was entirely covered by a mass of bloom 
and foliage. The plants were grown out-of- 
doors, and were used for standing about a 
portico, Anyone desiring to grow Clema- 
tises in pots should secure some of the strong- 
growing sorts as represented in the Jack- 
mani section, and pot them in good loam, 
leaf-mould, and manure, cutting the shoots 
away, and for the winter placing the pots in 
a cold-frame or plunging them in a border 
under a wall where frost cannot have much 
action on the pots. They make charming 
pillar-plants so grown, and can be moved 
about where they are wanted.—F. W. D. 


When tender plants are housed.—Plants 
that have been in cold-frames—possibly for 
months—or have come from the open ground 
recently into the greenhouse, should have 
special attention in the matter of ventilating, 
particularly those from which we expect blos- 
soms during the winter. Among such we may 
include Cinerarias, Primulas, Salvias, Aza- 
leas, Heaths, Epacrises, and many other hard- 
wooded plants. The mere bringing of them 
into a stuffy and often overheated atmosphere 
1s sufficient to throw them back, and in some 
cases Is the cause of bud-dropping. No fixed 
rule can, of course, be followed, as so much 
depends on the weather, but often a very 





little fire-heat and the keeping open of the 
top ventilators are sufficient to dispel the 
damp.—TOWNSMAN. 

Pelargonium Mrs. Kingsbury.—This is 
one of the forms of what is commonly termed 
in gardens the old Unique Pelargonium. All 
of them are characterised by a loose, ramblin 
habit of growth, while the rough, lobe 
leaves are pleasantly fragrant—indeed, they 
belong to what are usually known as scented- 
leaved Pelargoniums. In the days of speci- 
men plants they used to be trained around a 
trellis, and large examples were occasion- 
ally exhibited. Secured to a few sticks and 
allowed to grow in a more informal manner, 
they are, at least from a present-day point of 
view, infinitely more pleasing, As _pillar- 
plants in the greenhouse or for training up 
the end of one the varieties of this section 
are well suited. That at the head of this 
note forms just now a remarkably attractive 
object in the greenhouse, in which structure 
so many of its occupants are now past their 
best. The flowers of this are of a pleasing 
shade of magenta crimson, while other forms 
of Unique are Scarlet Unique, rosy-scarlet, 
blotched maroon; Unique itself, deep lilac ; 
and Rollisson’s Unique, rich violet crimson. 
The fragrance of the foliage is another great 
point in favour of these varieties, for, to my 
mind at least, it is more pleasant than that of 
the variety Clorinda, which has advanced 
considerably in favour within the last year 
or two. Scented-leaved Pelargoniums are 
now so generally appreciated that it would 
not surprise me to find them the subjects of 
another era of popularity.—X. 

Clethra arborea.—This old species of 
Clethra (for it was introduced from Madeira 
as long ago-as 1784) is totally. distinct from 
the North American kinds, which are valu- 
able flowering shrubs for the open ground. 
They are all deciduous, whereas this is 
strictly evergreen, and though they are quite 
hardy, this needs the protection of a green- 
house, unless in particularly favoured dis- 
tricts. For a large conservatory it is well 
suited, as it attains a height of a dozen feet 
or more, and is quite tree-like in habit—in- 
deed, in general appearance it somewhat sug- 
gests an Arbutus. The leaves are oblong, 
lanceolate, and very clearly serrated. The 
flowers, which are disposed in spike-like 
racemes, are very freely produced, particu- 
larly towards the ends of the branches. They 
are pure white, and of that waxy nature 
common to many Ericaceous plants. Besides 
the typical kinds there is a variegated-leaved 
variety in cultivation. This Clethra is not at 
all difficult to strike from cuttings of the 
half-ripened wood put into sandy peat and 
covered with a bellglass. It succeeds per- 
fectly in a mixture of loam, peat, and sand, 
and may be given much the same treatment 
as greenhouse Rhododendrons—that is to 
say, it can be stood out-of-doors during the 
summer months. Once established in Be oe 
pot or tub, this Clethra will not need re- 
potting for years, but it is then greatly bene- 
fited by an occasional stimulant during the 
growing season.—G., §. C. 

Oxalis Bowiei.—There are, I believe, some 
200 to 300 species of Oxalis, but compara- 
tively few of them are in cultivation. Many 
are very beautiful, some being more suitable 
for greenhouse culture, while others are at 
their best out-of-doors. The flowers of Oxalis 
Bowiei are borne in loose umbels well over- 
topping the pretty, bright-green, trifoliate 
leaves, Individually, the flowers are as large 
as a shilling, and of a rich, bright-rose colour. 
This Oxalis may be grown in pots, and in 
this way it forms a very attractive feature 
just now in the greenhouse, Besides this, it 
is a delightful subject for growing in sus- 
pended baskets, as under these conditions it 
flowers freely, and the pretty blossoms are 
seen to very great advantage.—T. C, 


Plumbago capensis.—Everyone who has a 
greenhouse should contrive to grow a plant of Plum- 
bago capensis. Its flowers, of a pale blue or 
lavender-blue, are similar in colour to those of Sweet 
Peas Lady Grizel Hamilton or Frank Dolby. I re- 
cently saw a bouquet composed of this and the 
double form of Gypsophila paniculata, which came 
in for much attention. Plumbagos strike easily from 
cuttings of half-ripened wood, and if the shoots can 
be secured with a ‘‘heel,” it is an advantage, as 
such quickly root in sandy soil. Plumbagos may be 
trained over wire supports, pillar fashion, or, will 
quickly cover the rafters of a house.—WOODBAST- 
WICK. 
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“AGRICULTURAL AND 
HORTICULTURAL PREPARATIONS.’’* 


UNDER the title of ‘Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Preparations” is published a pamph- 
let, price thirteenpence, post free, and 
written by Mr, F. Pilkington Sargeant, which 
has some interest for the farmer as well as 
for the gardener. The subject-matter of the 
pamphlet originally appeared in the form of 
articles in the Pharmaceutical Journal and 
Pharmacy, and comprises not merely descrip- 
tions of various living pests which trouble 
crops, but also the chemical composition of 
the various remedies, cures, or compounds 
qualified to extirpate these pests. With all 
those affecting mere agricultural products we 
have nothing to do, but when all those which 
affect the garden are read, the conclusion 
seems inevitable that to-day not only must 
the gardener be a practical cultivator, but he 
must also be something of a chemist. Rats, 
mice, and moles often give great trouble in 
gardens, and here in the book is described 
the various poisonous compounds which can 
be used for the destruction of these creatures. 
Some of these compounds are of so dan- 
gerous a kind that we could not conceive of 
any chemist dispensing them to a layman, and 
certainly, except purchased in prepared 
forms, the less these poisons be dabbled in, 
the better. In relation to broad-leaved weeds 
amid corn, the author advises spraying with 
the copper sulphate solution, Charlock espe- 
cially ; but in gardens such treatment is out 
of the question, as the free use of the hoe is 
the best weed destroyer. With respect to the 
Potato disease we are advised to spray twice 
at least with the Bordeaux mixture, and 
relating to scabbed Potatoes, it is advised to 
soak the seed-tubers in a formalin solution 
for two hours before planting. Oddly enough, 
last year this form of skin-scab was very pre- 
valent, while this year it is generally absent. 
The reason for this needs something more 
than mere scientific explanation, 

We get on to more useful ground when the 
writer treats on weed-killers, as these chemi- 
cals, and certainly poisonous, solutions have 
proved to be of the greatest value to the gar- 
aener when used on walks, roads, or terraces. 
A recipe for a weed-killer includes arsenical 
oxide and sodium hydroxide (designations no 
doubt familiar to the chemist) and water. But 
there are other recipes given, each one, how- 
ever, including arsenic. Certainly it is better 
for the gardener to purchase these solutions 
already prepared, and thus avoid great danger 
in mixing them. Various assumed _non- 
poisonous preparations are also described, but 
the familiar weed-killer of commerce com- 
mends itself, after wide experience, as at once 
the safest and surest. Fumigants also are 
well described, and reference is made to the 
considerable use of hydrocyanic acid. Very 
likely it constitutes important elements in 
some of the numerous patent fumigants so 
freely offered for sale. The author describes 
probable dangers resulting from its use to 
certain plants, while others suffer nothing. 
Nicotine, whether in the form of Tobacco or 
Tobacco extracts, is a very ancient fumigant, 
and compounds of it are described. So also 
is sulphur, when employed as a fungicide. 
Numerous recipes of many descriptions for 
sprays and washes are given, and information 
furnished as to how applied, and the specific 
pests or diseases they should remedy. 
Spraying of fruit-trees especially meets with 
considerable notice, and numerous recipes as 
to the preparations of copvner sulphate, 
London purple, lead arsenate, caustic alkali, 
and others are furnished. Even ants, slugs, 
snails, earthworms (by no means enemies), 
beetles, and wasps are referred to, and lawn- 
weeds get some notice. Having used many 
terms of a chemical or technical nature, the 
author at the end of his book furnishes a kind 
of glossary, or explanations of these terms, 
and to what special subjects or compounds 
they apply. That is of much value, as the 
layman can thus better understand the real 
nature of the subjects he may be using. 





*« Agricultural and Horticultural Preparations.” 
By F. Pilkington Sargeant. Edited by John Hum- 
phrey.. The Pharmaceutical Press, 72, Great Russell- 
street, London, E.C 
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THE SALE OF POISONS FOR HORTI- 

CULTURAL PURPOSES. 
A VERY Important measure has just passed 
into law under the title of the Poisons and 
Pharmacy Act, 1908. This measure is of 
great importance to horticulturists for the 
reason that for the first time the sale of 
poisonous substances for gardening purposes 
by persons other than qualified chemists has 
been made legal. It marks the end of a long 
conflict that has been going on between the 
Pharmaceutical Society and the representa- 
laves of the seedsmen, who have been in the 
habit of supplying weed-killers) and things of 
that sort. There have been several Govern- 
ment inquiries into the matter, and at length 
the Pharmaceutical Society, being anxious to 
improve the status of its members by obtain- 
ing certain amendments of the Pharmacy 
Acts, and, therefore, with this object, bring- 
ing forward another measure similar to 
several that have been previously rejected, 
was met by a demand from the Government, 
stimulated by the representations of the agri- 
cultural and horticultural communities, to 
the effect that facilities must be given for the 
sale of the necessary articles required for 
agriculture and gardening by unqualified per- 
sons where the demand was not properly or 
sufficiently met by chemists. Accordingly, 
Section 2 of the new Act provides that at 
shall be legal for poisonous substances used 
in agriculture or horticulture for the destruc- 
tion of insects, fungi, or bacteria, which are 
poisonous by reason of their containing 
arsenic or tobacco alkaloids, to be sold by 
persons who are not registered chemists sub- 
ject to certain restrictions in regard to the 
manner of keeping and the methods of selling 
these poisons, 

It is important that seedsmen and also 
users of weed-killers and other gardening 
necessaries should see that they avail them- 
selves of the opportunities afforded by this 
amendment of the law. It is undoubtedly the 
fact that in a large number of remote country 
districts where there is no chemist to be 
found for twenty or thirty miles, it may be, 
it has been hitherto impossible to obtain 
these necessaries cheaply or conveniently, 
merely because no ordinary storekeeper 
would sell them from fear of incurring a 
penalty at the instance of the Pharmaceutical 
Society,. who would prefer that the users 
should have the trouble of travelling twenty 
or thirty miles in order to have the satis- 
faction of purchasing such articles (probably 
at an enhanced price) from the nearest avail- 
able chemist. Now, however, local authori- 
ties, subject to the regulations of the Privy 
Council, may license suitable tradespeople 
to sell these articles; and the onus of pre- 
venting such people from being duly licensed 
will rest on the neighbouring chemists, who 
will have to satisfy the local authority that 
they are themselves supplying all that is ne- 
cessary in a manner satisfactory to the 
public. County Councils will issue licences 
everywhere, except in towns containing over 
10,000 inhabitants, and there the Borough 
Councils will issue licences. BARRISTER. 


Compensation for market - gardener 
(7. J. Z'.).—You’do not say so in precise 
terms, but I infer and assume that the 
written agreement provides that you shall 
use the holding for the purpose of a market- 
garden. That being so, you not only come 
under the ordinary provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Acts, but also under those 
advantages specially reserved for market- 
gardeners. As you are under a lease for the 
definite period of seven years, your tenancy 
will expire when the lease ends, and you will 
not be entitled to any notice whatever. Nor 
are you legally entitled to any ‘‘answer’’ to 
your request. If I were you, I would not 
take the slightest notice of the agents further 
—if they cannot reply to a civil question— 











but assume that you are going to leave next 
June, and take steps to get every penny of 
compensation you can. First of all, you had 
better write to our publisher for a copy of 
“Farm and Home Year-book, 1909,’’ in which 
you will find an article by me dealing fully 





with the Agricultural Holdings Acts, and 
setting forth how you can obtain, not only 
compensation for your glass-houses and for 
all other improvements effected during your 
tenancy, but compensation also for wnreason- 
able disturbance, which is assuredly applicable 
in your case. Do not be afraid of the agents 
or the landlord; let them see that you mean 
business, and you will soon find them reason- 
able. BARRISTER. 


Market-gardener’s compensation (Z. B.). 
—TI have read your copy of agreement, and, 
although it is not definitely expressed therein 
that the premises are to be let as a market- 
garden, I think the context would be inter- 
preted as clearly indicating that such was 
the intention of the parties. In that case, 
you come under the provisions of the Mar- 
ket-gardeners’ Compensation Act, 1895, and 
amending Acts. By virtue of these you are 
entitled to the benefit of the compensation 
provided for farmers and agriculturists gene- 
rally, together with certain additional favours 
applicable to market-gardeners cnly. ‘These 
last-named are compensation for (a) planting 
of standard or other fruit-trees permanently 
set out, (b) planting of fruit-bushes perma- 
nently set out, (c) planting of Strawberry- 
plants, also of Asparagus, Rhubarb, and other 
vegetable crops which continue productive 
for two or more years, and (d) enlargement 
or erection of buildings for the purpose of 
the trade or business of a market-gardener. 
The claim for these and all other forms of 
compensation must be made upon the land- 
lord, so that it does not matter, in effect, 
whether, on your leaving, another tenant is 
ready to enter. You can claim in respect of 
manure, but not for ‘‘cleaning and improv- 
ing’’ the garden, I certainly think you 
would be well advised to place the whole 
matter in the hands of a land-agent or valuer, 
who will have all these points at his finger- 
ends, and will assist you in making out your 
claim. As to giving notice, you had better 
send to our publisher for a copy of the 
‘Harm and Home Year-book, 1909,’’ which 
contains specimen forms for giving necessary 
notices. —BARRISTER. 


Fowls trespassing (A. £.).—Your neigh- 
bour is liable to compensate you for any 
damage done to your property by his fowls, 
and it is not your business to fence or do 
anything else to keep them out. The law re- 
quires that every man who owns live-stock 
of whatever sort shall keep them on his own 
premises, and if he allows them to go upon 
the premises of other people, then he must 
take the consequences. The best thing to do 
would be to send him a bill for the damage— 
such a bill as fairly represents your loss by 
their depredations—and at the same time 
tell him that unless he pays the bill and 
gives an undertaking that you shall not be 
troubled further you will have to take pro- 
ceedings. Then, if need be, go to your 
solicitor. BARRISTER. : 


BEES. 
FEEDING BEES. 
THE bees cannot be fed unless you cut a hole 
in the centre of each skep and box. The hole 
should be 2 inches in diameter, and will have 
to be cut very carefully. In the future never 
Louse bees in quarters without such a hole 
being first provided, or, better still, go in for 
frame hives, and have your bees under proper 
control and easy of manipulation. If the old 
stock, in one of the skeps, we presume, weighs 
20 lb. or over, it will winter without feeding, 
but, if under this weight, it needs to be fed. 
The three swarms are bound to require feed- 
ing after the poor summer we recently 
encountered. Syrup for the autumn feeding 
of bees may be made as follows: Cane sugar, 
10 lb. ; water, 5 pints; salt, 1 oz.; vinegar, 
1 tablespoonful. Simmer over the fire gently, 
to prevent burning, and until the whole of the 
sugar is completely dissolved. Autumn 
feeding under the conditions you have to face 
needs to be done quickly, and to ensure this 
you require a rapid tin feeder for each hive. 
Quilt the tops of the hives to be fed, cutting 
feed-holes in the centre to match those cut 
in the hives, and over these holes place the 
feeders, quilting over the feeders, and further 
protecting with a roof of some kind, for both 
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cold and damp must be kept out. The right 
quantity of syrup to give depends upon the 
requirements of each individual hive. Prob- 
ably your swarms will require about 15 Ib. 
each of syrup. Place the feeders on in the 
evening, and place about 6 lb. of syrup in 
each, and refill as emptied, until each has 
taken the 15 lb. The feeding should have 
been done in September, and you should now 
do it as quickly as possible. Be careful not 
to spill syrup about, or you may start robbing. 
Is there not an experienced bee-keeper in 
your neighbourhood whom you could consult 
and show the bees to? Such bee-keepers 
readily and gladly give advice to novices, and 
would show you exactly how to proceed in the 
matter. If you think of going in for bees, 
you would find it to your interest to join your 
local Beekeepers’ Association. 


J. L. “BIRD. 





Robber bees (/. J. S.).—The cause is 
robbing, possibly by wasps, but it may be by 
bees. Honey spilled about is the frequent 
cause of robbing, and you are lucky that some 
of the other hives were not attacked. The 
robbers would clear out all the honey, and 
the bees would be ki'led outside the hive. It 
is singular that there are no dead bees about 
the hive, but if there are shrews about that 
might account for it.—J. T. Brrp, 





POULTRY. 





Poultry post-mortems.— We have arranged with 
Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Icknield-street, Bir- 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre- 
vious to death, also how the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 


Wyandotte pullet (”. C. M.).—The bird 
was egg-bound, and death was due to inflam- 
mation of the oviduct. The egg which had 
caused it was of abnormal size, and would 
have been difficult to extricate in any case. 
I should advise you to feed your poultry less, 
or you may have other losses. 
produces eggs like this is obviously overdone 
with food.—J. FREEMAN. 

The colour line in eggs.—Given a brown-shelled 
egg and a white-shelled egg of equal size and age, 
and produced in the same place, has one any greater 
food value than the other? Chemists and_ cooks, 
poultry-keepers and purveyors have tried to discover 
a difference between the two classes of eggs named— 
and failed. They cannot discern the slightest justi- 
fication for a preference in either direction. Yet we 
and every one of them would choose the browns if a 
dish of boiled eggs were on the table, and no one 
was looking.’ it is the eye and nothing more. The 
manager of a leading London Dairy Company told me 
he could sell deep brown-shelled eggs at 6d. per dozen 
more than any others. Yet a more unjustifiable fad 
than this is not to be foundiin the whole gamut of 
modern food supply. An egg should be valued for 
its freshness, flavour, and size, not for the colour of 
its shell, which is thrown on to the dust-heap or into 
the fire. Retailers, who are but the mouthpiece of 
consumers, cry out for tinted-shelled eggs, and fre- 
quently refuse the finest grades which are below the 
colour line. If some of those who have influence 
would for the next twelve months eat only white- 
shelled eggs, or, if they feel the sun would have no 
brightness, and sadness would dog their hours, unless 
they have brown-shelled eggs.for breakfast, let them 
instruct their cooks to dye them. That would help 
British producers to a considerable extent. <A few 
flakes of permanganate of potash in the water wil] 
give a sufficient tint, and life will then be. worth 
living.—EDWARD BrowN, F.L.S., Secretary National 
Poultry Organisation Society. 

Warnings to chicken-raisers.—In the 
early part of the year, before the bright, 
sunny weather of the spring arrives, the 
mortality among young chickens is appalling. 
Much of this might be prevented. It is 
largely due to disease of the lungs, brought 
about by the chickens being kept in close, 
stuffy ‘‘brooders.’’ It is necessary, when 
the weather is cold, to keep the chickens very 
warm, but this can be done without giving 
them lung-disease if only the ‘‘brooders” 
in which they are kept are properly venti- 
lated, so that they are not exposed day and 
night to the fumes of the paraffin lamp used 
for heating. Another warning that is very 
necessary at the present time is in regard to 
green food. Chickens cannot thrive unless 
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they have plenty of this, especially when 
closely kept in on account of bad weather. 
The green food, which may consist of Cab- 
bage-leaves or young Grass, should be 
chopped up very finely, and should be given 
twice a day, quite fresh, care being taken 
that none is left to get sour and unwhole- 
some. <A third warning: Never allow any 
food—especially ‘‘soft’” food—to lie about 
uneaten, It turns bad very quickly in a 
warm brooder, and _  caueées dysentery. 
Lastly: Be most particular about giving 
fresh water morning and evening; nothing 
is worse for chickens than stale water. To 
make the water supply not only wholesome, 
but nutritive, add ten drops of Parrish’s 
chemical food to every teacupful.—F. W. 








BIRDS. 
Love-bird (Lnthusiast), — Dysentery—or, 
rather, enteritis. I cannot explain the 


reason. It may have been merely a cold, or 
it may have been bad food—or, again, it may 
have been septic. A few drops of olive-oil 
every few hours is the best remedy I know of. 
--J. FREEMAN. 


Canary (7. Wisc).—The cause of death was 
pneumonia, which is caused generally by a 
chill supervening upon a disordered condition 
of the blood. Birds kept in small cages often 
suffer from congestion of the liver, and the 
blood gets out of order, so that it is easily 
accounted for. The bird was an old one, and 
you cannot do anything to prevent calamities 
of this sort, beyond doing what is possible to 
keep them quite healthy.—J. FREEMAN. 


Crey parrot (4. Phillips).—The parrot had 
pneumonia, which I imagine was of septic 
origin. I do not know whether this or the 
other birds you speak of having lost were 
new importations, but if so the cause of death 
has probably been the same in all cases. 
These parrots are caught in tropical coun- 
tries, and are brought over here (not always 
under the most sanitary conditions), and are 
not acclimatised properly.—J. FREEMAN. 

Canaries not nesting (7. 7?.).—Are you 
positive as to the sex of the birds? If so, and 
they are in good health, we can only surmise 
that the reason for their not nesting is what 
may be termed incompatibility of tempera- 
ment. The best plan would be to mate the 
birds with other partners, when breeding 
would probably go merrily on. Aftzr this, if 
there is any particular reason—say, a desire 
to breed a particular type of bird—why the 
two birds should be mated, it is probable 
that they would then settle down to business. 
There is no necessity to give the birds egg 
before nesting. You may give the egg when 
there are young in the nest. A little Hemp 
may be given to the birds now and then in 
addition to the ordinary seed, and its use 
helps towards the desire to nest. In mating 
canaries, the sexes should not be placed to- 
gether in the breeding-cage until the kirds 
are in proper condition.—J. T. Brrp. 


Canary losing its feathers (1. Fraser).— 
Loss of feathers often arises from an irritable 
condition of the skin, caused by the bird 
being kept in an overheated atmosphere, or 
from its having been allowed to partake too 
freely of sweet cake, sugar, or egg food, which 
produce a gross condition of the system. It 
may also proceed from general debility, or 
through the lack of some of the clements 
necessary to the nourishment of the »lumage. 
You would find a constant supply of cuttle- 
fish-bone of great service in keeping the 
plumage in good condition—a piece placed 
between the wires of its cage would afford 
the bird much healthy occupation in nibbling 
at. Discontinue any sweet food you may 
have been in the habit of giving it, and diet 
the bird for a time with Rape-seed of the 
smaller kind—that of a purple or reddish hue 
is the best, being of a cooling nature. Give it 
also some Lettuce-seed; this, acting as a 
slight purgative, will assist in carrying off 
any ailment it may have contracted. In cases 
of this kind, a few drops of Parrish’s chemical 
food in the drinking water are found to be 
useful, containing, as it. does, the material 
necessary for the elaboration of new feathers. 
It is just possible that the bird may be suffer- 





ing from an attack of ‘‘red-mites.’’ 











HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—The Dahlias are still 
bright and fresh. The Cactus Pompoms are 
nice for the small garden and also for cut- 
ting, as the flower-stems are a good length, 
and stand well above the foliage. Some of 
the Cactus varieties hide their flowers amon 
the foliage, but this is a fault that will be less 
noticeable in the future. The Starworts or 
Michaelmas Daisies, now coming into flower, 
are bright. The new varieties include a 
double-flowered form. The following are 
very good: Archer Hind, Cottage ’ Maid, 
elegantissima rosea, Madonna (best white). 
Snowdon, a good early-flowering variety, was 
sent out as a white, but is not a pure white, 
but is very free, and flowers early. Magni- 
fica, Perry’s Pink, St. Brigid, Newry Seed- 
ling, Harpur-Crewe, Lilacina, Purity, and 
White Spray are also good. There are too 
many of these now. The Japanese Anemones 
are very beautiful now; the old white 
japonica alba is still the most common, and 
makes a grand group in autumn. Among the 
newer varieties, Queen Charlotte, semi- 
double, clear rose-coloured flowers ; -Prince 
Henri, dark red, semi-double; Mont Rose, 
double, rose; Whirlwind, white and green, 
light and pretty. The planting of all kinds of 
trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants may be 
done now, but Roses may remain a fortnight 
or three weeks longer. I have planted Roses 
propagated at home the first week in October, 
but it is better to wait a little longer, espe- 
cially if the Roses have to be bought in. 
Cuttings of Roses, Sweet Briers, Lavender, 
Rosemary, and many. other trees and shrubs 
will root now if planted firmly in suitable 
soil and mulched with old leaf-mould or some- 
thing similar afterwards. 


Fruit garden.—If some of the early forced 
Strawberries were planted out in May, a 
second crop is generally gathered during the 
autumn. J have sometimes lifted the plants 
and placed them in boxes or 7-inch pots, and 
stood in cool-house to ripen. Pretty well all 
the Strawberry-planting should have been 
finished now. If they follow early Potatoes, 
the ground will be ready for planting in 
August, and if strong plants are set out, there 
will be a good crop the next season. Raising 
Strawberries from seed is rather interesting 
work—not, of course, with the view to making 
a profit from it, but if the seeds are saved 
from good fruits and sown in boxes, many of 
the plants will fruit the next season if well 
cared for. Select a few fine fruits when per- 
fectly ripe, peel the seeds off with a sharp 
knife, dry them in the sun, and, when rubbed 
to separate them, sow immediately in a frame 
or cool greenhouse. I have had heavy crops 
from seedlings. They, of course, vary in pro- 
ductiveness. Fruit gathering is now going on 
every dry day. The work should be in ecare- 
ful hands, as bruised or damaged fruits will 
not keep, so only the best sound fruits of 
Apples and Pears should be stored perma- 
nently. The late sorts will keep well in a 
cool cellar, packed in barrels or boxes. Court 
Pendu Plat is one of the worst Apples to 
keep. It must hang as long as possible, or 
it will shrivel. I have kept it packed in sand, 
first wrapping each fruit separately in paper, 
and the sand need not be over-dried. Other 
Apples likely to shrivel in the same way will 
keep under like conditions. 

Vegetable garden.—All vacant land 
should be trenched up or dug deeply, and left 
with a rough surface for the weather to act 
upon. If the land is weedy, bury the weeds 
in the land. The spade will do this if a good 
trench is kept when digging. If Cauliflowers 
turning in are exposed to frost, the hearts will 
be spoiled. Merely breaking or tying two or 
three leaves over the hearts will suffice if the 
frost is not severe, but if there is a deep pit 
or frame vacant, it will soon be necessary to 
lift those plants just hearting, and plant them 
in the frame to keep them quite safe. If full 
grown Lettuces are exposed to frost, they will 
decay and he useless. If tied up when dry 
and covered with dry leaves, they will be 
quite safe for some time. All vacant frames 
may be filled with half-grown-Lettuces and 
Endives to come on iater. They can be 
covered with straw mats if severe frost comes. 
All root-crops except Parsnips and Salsify 
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should be lifted and stored now. Mustard 
and Cress should be sown in boxes under glass 
now, preferably where there is a little heat. 
The last sowing of Radishes should be made 
junder glass. If early Asparagus is required, 
‘a suitable proportion of the four-year-old 
}plants should be cut down ready for lifting 
when the warm bed is ready to receive the 
' roots, so as to have Asparagus ready for cut- 
| ting by the end of November. Young, strong 
- roots of four or five years’ growth are the best 
for early forcing, as they start away at once 
'in a temperature of 70 degs. or so. Where 
| possible, Mushroom-beds should be made up 
indoors now, as open-air beds are uncertain, 
» and require careful management in covering 
_ to maintain the necessary warmth, and secure 
‘from heavy rains. ‘Tarragon, Mint, and 
) Chervil for winter use should be in pots or 
' boxes, ready for moving on when required. 
| Open-air Tomatoes have been a failure this 
season. Full-grown fruits, if not diseased, 
may ripen if gathered and placed on a shelf 
in the greenhouse. 


Conservatory.—In arranging the interior 
of new conservatories of moderate size, orna- 
‘mental stages with slate beds offer the best 
ehance of keeping the plants in good condi- 
tion, especially during the winter. If 
the houses are lofty, large plants, either 
planted out or in tubs, are required to furnish 
the house properly. The tendency now is to 
grow large specimens, putting them into Oak 
tubs, which are very lasting, and the plants 
do well in them. Of course, the soil must be 

ood and the drainage free. Palms do well 
in two-thirds good loam of an adhesive nature, 
and one-third good peat or leaf-mould, with 
sand enough to keep it open and sweet. Large 
Camellias, Indian Rhododendrons, Arau- 
earias, and Bamboos do well when they have 
reached specimen size in tubs. In lofty 
houses there is room for good-sized wire- 
baskets, which may be filled with flowering 
plants, the base and sides covered with 
creeping plants. If the creeping growths are 
more or less permanent, the flowering plants 
may be changed from time to time when 
necessary, to keep things fresh and bright. 
I have had to do with large, lofty conserva- 
tories, and plants in flower soon wear out. 
Of course, the principal feature in such 
houses will be Chrysanthemums and scarlet 
Salvias. With very moderate fires to dry up 
damp, and proper ventilation, the flowers will 
keep well. Heaths and other hard-wooded 
plants may be used when in flower by setting 
them up on temporary stations in a light posi- 
tion. It isimportant that forced bulbs should 
be brought on early, and the early varieties 
of Narcissus, that were potted early, may be 
had in flower by Christmas. Freesias also 
“may be had then under like conditions, but 
early potting is necessary. The best climbers 
for a cool house are the Lapagerias, When 
planted in a well-drained bed of peat mixed 
with a few bits of turfy loam, and a few frag- 
ments of sandstone and charcoal, strong 
growth will be made, that will flower freely 
when time has been given for the plants to 
extend near the glass. The plants are easily 
increased by layering some of the young shoots 
at the base. Liquid-manure can be given 
where there is plenty of roots to take it up. 
Other useful climbers for a lofty house are 
Cobra scandens variegata, Habrothamnus 
fasciculatus, Jasminum grandiflorum, J. pri- 
mulinum, Mandevilla suaveolens, Passiflora 
Impératrice Eugenie, Plumbago capensis, 
Solanum jasminoides, Fuchsias, Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, and Tea and Noisette Roses. 
I haye seen Oranges and Limes very effec- 
tively used for covering back walls. Camel- 
lias, when planted out, are beautiful wall 
plants, as are also several Acacias, Helio- 
tropes, and Genistas. I have used Genista 
-fragrans very effectively for covering conser- 
vatory arches, spanning the paths, When 
planted out, they are always more or less 
in flower. Large specimens of Vallota pur- 
purea, which have had the bulbs ripened in 
‘the open air, will soon be very bright. Being 
evergreen, the bulbs should not be dried off, 
but if cooled down by open-air treatment for 
_@ month in summer, they flower freely. 
Stove.—Now that all the stove or warm- 


-house plants are collected together again, 
regular, steady fires will be necessary. Win- 





ter-flowering plants, such as Gardenias, 
Eucharis Lilies, and Poinsettias will require 
liquid-manure twice a week. If there is a 
warm plunging-bed in the house, Eucharis 
Lilies will move faster with bottom-heat, 
especially after resting. Gardenias also will 
come faster and better if the roots get a little 
warmth. There are many plants in this 
department that will require less water. 
Some, of course, are going to rest, and water 
should be gradually withheld. This refers 
specially to Caladiums, Gloxinias, and Achi- 
menes, which may soon he placed on 
their sides under the stage at the 
cool end of the house and be rested 
for several months. Begonias, , especially 
the varieties of Gloire de Lorraine, will 
be in active growth, and should have a light 
position at the cool end of the house, to pre- 
pare them for transference to the inter- 
mediate-house on their way to the conser- 
vatory. The cool stove or intermediate-house 
is a very useful house for many plants, 
including early-flowering Dendrobiums and 
other winter-flowering Orchids which do not 
require a very high temperature. Keep a 
close touch on the watering-pot, and water 
chiefly in the morning. 
KE. Hoppay. 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
October 18th.—Late Pears and Apples are 
being gathered as soon as they part easily 
from the tree when taken in the hand and 
raised a little. The late fruits are the most 
valuable, and should be handled carefully. 
Fruit-stores should be ventilated, as freshly- 
gathered fruits ferment a little and generate 
moisture, which should be allowed to escape. 
Root-pruning and root-lifting are being done, 
and ground is being prepared by trenching 
for planting young trees, special attention 

being given to good late varieties. 


October 19th. —Flower-beds and borders are 
being cleared where necessary. A light top- 
dressing is given and the beds filled in various 
ways, so as to have a good display in spring. 
Beds of Violas are always appreciated, and 
Violas of the dwarf varieties are sometimes 
planted with Narcissi in mixture. Tulips also 
look well over a groundwork of something 
that will remain and brighten the bed after 
the bulbs are over. Bulbs are beautiful while 
they last, but they are soon over, and unless 
something is planted with them there is a 
blank. 


October 20th.—Turf is being relaid. There 
is generally something to do requiring the 
removal of turf and the transplanting of trees 
and shrubs, and attention is being given to 
this now, while the weather is suitabJe. There 
are Roses to be transplanted at this time of 
the year. The plants that were budded a year 
ago are useful for filling vacancies and plant- 
ing new beds, and in order to keep abreast of 
the times, a few new varieties are bought in, 
and special sites have to be prepared for 
them. 

October 21sf.—Finished planting Carnations. 
The surplus will be potted up and kept 
through the winter in a cold-frame. All root- 
crops have been lifted and stored, except 
Parsnips and Salsify. The late Potatoes have 
been lifted and stored, but the bulk of our 
crop is earlies and second earlies. Those 
saved for seed have been hardened, and are 
now in a frost-proof cellar. 


October 22nd.—Tomatoes in cool-houses 
have done well, but what remains on the 
plants has been gathered, and will be 
ripened elsewhere, as we want the houses now 
for Chrysanthemums and bulbs potted and 
boxed for forcing. Violets in pots also do 
well in a cool-house till they are ready to 
form a group in the conservatory, or, perhaps, 
in the house. 

October 23rd.—Many bulbs are required to 
produce flowers for cutting, and these are 
now being planted thickly in boxes, and will 
be kept in cool pit or cool-house to make 
roots. If there happens to be a spare house, 
it will probably be planted with Lettuces to 
come in after Christmas, when good Lettuces 
are scarce. Cauliflowers will also be placed 
in frames. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING /ree of charge tf correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on une side of the paper only, and addressea to 
the Epiror of GarRvENING, 17, LMurnival-street, Holborn, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When mon than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at w time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue tnvmediately following 
the ieceipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etce.—Fair examplea 
of each subject—not more than sour in any one week 
—t.é., leaves and shovts as well as lowers and sruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When mor- than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. Lf these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly, 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Adiantums (A Fern-lover, Hull).—The nearest ap- 
proach to Adiantum Farleyense among greenhouse 
Ferns is, we should say, Adiantum capillus-Veneris 
imbricatum, but, of course, it cannot in any way be 
considered as a rival to A. Farleyense. Adiantum 
Bessonianum is a very pretty Fern, but it must be 
regarded as more suitable for the stove than the 
greenhouse. 


Cluster Rose not flowering (R. A. D.).—Tho 
piece of growth you enclose is either that of the 
white Rambler Thalia or the Polyantha stock, which 
resembles the first named. Both are rather shy 
bloomers, and this would account for the plant not 
flowering yet. As you say, the white Rose should 
blossom in September, probably you ordered Per- 
petual Thalia and had the non-perpetual kind sent 
instead. If you desire a good white Rose to bloom 
this month, plant Aimée Vibert, Mme. Alfred Car- 
riére, or White Dorothy Perkins. 

Hybrid Columbines (J. K.).—There is a certain 
proportion of bjennial character in these plants, and 
to such an extent as to make it not worth while to 
attempt to save them beyond what appears to be 
their natural limits. Even though you did succeed, 
the results would be most disappointing, as the 
flowering would never approach the best displays of 
the younger plants. By raising seedlings each year 
a successional flowering is maintained, and certuinly 
there is nothing more beautiful for cutting or for 
pias decoration than Columbines when in good con- 

ition. 


Watsonia and Crinum (Ff. C. B.).—You say 
nothing about the growth of the Watsonia, and 
everything depends on this and good root develop- 
ment with free growth subsequently. You say 
nothing also of position, whether dry or wet, and 
the plant prefers abundant moisture during growth. 
You had better examine the plant, and possibly it 
will be better to lift it and give it a rest in drier 
soil for the winter season. We are not sure what 
you refer to by the second name, but if a Crinum, 
we may say we have big bulbs, planted about 
eighteen years ago, and have as yet seen but one 
spike, 

Herbaceous border (A. T.).—You have, unfor- 
tunately, omitted to give the size of the garden or 
border which you desire to plant, and without these 
particulars any selection of plants we might give you 
might prove the reverse of help‘ul.. It will also 
assist matters if you say whether you would prefer 
effective masses of things for a short period or a 
larger selection for flowering over a prolonged season. 
By: adopting~-bulbous plants in conjunction with 
herbaceeus plants it would be possible to provide a 
long succession of useful flowering plants. If you will 
give the length and width of the.border we will be 
pleased to assist you. 


Acanthus (A. F. G.).—The specimen may be lifted 
and divided into several parts, and a portion of it 
replanted at any time during September or October, 
or you might transplant the offshoot to which you 
refer. The plant is of so impesing a nature that it 
would be a pity to sacrifice it altagether, and to 
endeavour to replant it intact would most probably 
mean failure. The plant obviously requires attention, 
as its flowering is out of all proportion to its size 
and age. The soil preferred by these: plants is a 
deep sandy loam, and a well-drained position. Very 
old manure might be used in the replanting, keeping 
it well below the level of the roots at the moment. 
You will find so large a plant somewhat cumber- 
some to handle, and the assistance of a good 
gardener should be obtained. 


Plants for heated conservatory (Mulberry).— 
As the season is so far advanced it will, for, flow 
ing during the winter, be necessary to obtain platits 
that have been grown on for the purpose, otherwise 
they will not be large enough to bloom in a satis- 
factory manner this season. For flowering up to the 
end of the year you may have Chrysanthemums, 
Salvias of sorts, especially the brilliant scarlet Salvia 
splendens and the pretty blue Salvia azurea grandi- 
flora; Zonal Pelargoniums, grown especially. for 
winter blooming; Tree Carnations, Primulas of sorts; 
Arum Lilies; and of bulbs, Roman Hyacinths and 
Paper-white Narcissi. For a continuation after 
Christmas the list may be considerably extended, ag 
many other bulbs, such as Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
cissi of different sorts, Chionodoxas, Scillas, ete., 
may be then had in flower, Forced shrubs, too, are 
then available, particularly Azaleas, Lilacs, Deutzias, 
Spireeas, Double Cherries, Staphylea colchica, and 
Wistarias; while of greenhouse. plants .there are 
Azaleas, Heaths, Epacrises, Camellias, Cinerarias, 
Cytisus racemosus, and Cyclamens. Such hardy 
plants as Spireeas, Dielytra spectabills, Solomon’s 
Seal, and Lily of the Valley are also useful for the 
purpose. The bulbs may be bought now and potted, 
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but for the shrubs for forcing, the herbaceous Spireas, 
Lily of the Valley, etc., it will be necessary to wait 
a little longer. Of fine-foliaged plants there are 
many Ferns available; and of Palms, the Kentias 
are among the best. Other subjects are Aralia 


Sieboldi and its variegated-leaved variety, Cordyline | 


australis, Asparagus plumosus and Asparagus Spren- 
geri, Araucaria excelsa, Aspidistra lurida l 
variegated form, Ophiopogon Jaburan albo-variega- 
tum, and aureo-vyariegatum. 

Insects destroying Rose-plant (Cymro).—We 
believe the insect pest to be the garden chafer. It is 
a very destructive pest, and was probably intro- 
duced in the soil of the plant you purchased, and as 
White Killarney has been imported from America, it 
may be that the insects were in the soil ‘when it 
arrived on this side. 
picking. Watch carefully for them towards evening. 

Romneya Coulteri (S. C. M.).—The behaviour 
of this plant varies according to the district where 
grown. Warmth such as that afforded by a south 
wall or greenhouse wall is best. Where strong basal 
shoots are produced these should be retained, inas- 
much as they give the earliest flowers. All other 
shoots should be cut away. In gardens favourable to 
the development of the plant, and where the flower- 
ing is a certainty in ordinary seasons, we should un- 
hesitatingly cut it down each year to nearly the 
ground-level preferably in March, when severe frosts 
are past, retaining two or three of the strongest 
rods for early flowering. For your district a good 





light mulch, and leaving the plant alone till March, | 


will be best; then treat as above. Not a few err 
in half-pruning—that is, shortening back the growths 
and creating a thicket of useless shoots that never 
will flower. The finest flowers are produced en the 
strong growths that come direct from the base of 
the tuft. Cutting down for_tidiness’ sake is a mis- 
take in a district like yours, though near the sea- 
coast it may be done with impunity. 


Increasing Ferns (Halstead).—If the Ferns con- | 


cerning which you inquire have several crowns they 
may when dormant be divided into as many plants 
as there are separate crowns. It will in some cases 
probably be impossible to divide them so that there 
is a good quantity of roots to each, therefore, the 


better way will be to pot each crown into a suitable- 
sized pot in a mixture of loam, peat, or leaf-mould, | 


and sand. Then they should be placed in a cold- 
frame till the roots take possession of the new soil, 
when they may be planted into their permanent 
quarters, Failing increase by division the only course 
is to raise young plants from spores, but some of 
the varieties cannot be depended upon to come true 
from seed. At this season it is very probable that 
some of the fronds have already shed their spores; 
but if there are any that have not done so the 
fronds may be picked off and laid in a piece of 
white paper kept in a dry place. The spore cases 
then will soon open, and the spores, like minute dust, 
be shed in the paper. To sow them, some 5-inch pots 
should be drained with broken crocks to one half 
their depth, then filled to within half-an-inch of their 
Tim with a mixture of loam, peat, and sand, which 
previous to use must be baked in order to kill the 
Moss which often crops up and chokes the tiny 
Ferns. The compost should be made quite level and 
pressed down moderately firm to within, as above 
advised, half-an-inch of the rim. The soil must then 
be thoroughly watered either through a fine rose or 
by standing the prepared pots in a pan or tub of 
water up to three parts of their depth. 
watered and allowed to drain for a few minutes, the 
spores should be sprinkled thinly on the surface of 
the soil anda pane of glass be laid- over each pot. 
The pots must then be stood in a cold-frame kept 
close and shaded from the sun. It ie necessary to 
keep the soil moist, and this may be done by treat- 
ing the pots as advised for the first watering. The 
frame should be protected from frost during the 
winter, and in spring the young plants will begin to 
make their appearance, first in the shape of a dense 
mossy growth from which the young fronds are in 
time pushed forth. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The Venetian Sumach (Rhus Cotinus).—This is 
the name of the plant a shoot of which you send. 
The Jeaves take on a beautiful colour in the autumn 
and the inflorescence gives a very pretty effect. It 
should be planted in dry, warm soil, and given a 
sunny position. Without seeing your plant it is diffi- 
cult to assign any reason why it should die off in the 
way you mention. See article on Sumachs in our last 
Issue, page 577. 

Moving a hedge of Thuja Lobbi (A. G. L.).— 
Once established, Thuja Lobbi does 
very readily, hence it will be necessary to carry out 
the operation carefully, and leave the roots as little 
as possible exposed to the air. The transplanting 
may be done at the end of October. This Thuja is 
helped by a certain amount of manure, but 
same time we should not recommend the land to be 
rather heavily manured for its reception. 


Pruning Wistaria (G. D.).—The Wistaria, when 
doing well, grows very strongly. . Pruning should be 
done as follows: Soon after midsummer all the 
young shoots on the main stems should be pinched 
back to within a fcot of the main stem. 
shoots will again break into growth from .the -buds 
just behind where the shoot was stopped, and after 
growing a few inches they should again be pinched. 
This will cause the formation of flower-buds at the 
base of the shoot first shortened. The following 
spring these shoots may be cut back to within five or 
six eyes of the main stem, 
treated as above detailed. If there is any bare 
space on the wall which you would like filled, you 
can nail up one of the young growths, at the same 
time cutting it about half down in order to cause it 
to form flower-buds at the base. If your Wistaria is 
well furnished with flowering-spurs, which are formed 
at the base of last season’s growth, the young shoots 
may be cut back in November to within two eyes of 
the flower-spurs. In this way they will develop more 
guleny when the sap begins to rise than if the long 
ghoots had been allowed to remain. 
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FRUIT. 


Pears cracked (T. C. Hodgson).—The only con- 
clusion we can come to without seeing the fruit is that 
the Pears are cracking owing to an attack of the 
fungus Cladosporium dendriticum. See reply to 
“A. B.,” in our issue of September 25th, page 550. 

Mealy-bug on Vines (Inquirer).—Cleaning the 
rods of the Vinesayails but little in exterminating this 
When you prune the Vines you must remove 


also scrub every part of the house with boiling water, 
limewash the walls, and clear off all the surface-soil, 
burying it previous to adding fresh goil to the border. 
If during the following summer any mealy-bug ap- 
pears, touch them with a small brush dipped into 
methylated spirit. If you have any plants in the 
house badly troubled with mealy-bug, we should ad- 
vise you to at once burn them. Perseverance is the 
great factor in clearing out this pest. 
Mulberry-tree not ripening its fruit (B. T.). 
—It seems as if your Mulberry-tree was growing on 
a site too cold and damp to enable it to mature its 
buds, and, as a result, its fruit. If you could open 
a trench round it some 8 feet from the stem, 2 feet 
wide and go deep, then put in, especially on the lower 
side, a quantity of coarse rubble 12 inches deep, 
on that some rough turf, then fill up with soil, 
a good deal of gcod might be done. Also dress 
about the tree with 10 lbs. of the artificial manure, 
basic slag, and lightly fork it in. That again may 


| help to make the tree finish its fruits. Apply a 
similar dressing each year. Give your Cherries and 
Plums heavy dressings of lime. Probably that is 


what they most need to enable them to carry fruit 
crops. 

Stunted Red Currant-shoots (Mrs. F. Clark).— 
It is not possible to state what particular cause has 
led to the shoots on your Currant-bushes being so 
stunted and deformed, especially as the leaves 
seem to be fairly good. It may be due to some 
local condition, or to the poorness-of the soil, the 
garden having been much neglected. In any case, it 
will be wise to cut all these shoots back to below the 
stunted or deformed portions and burn them. Then 


| it will be wise to slightly fork about the bushes to 


free them from weeds, and to give to each bush a 
liberal coat of manure. That can remain tor the 
winter, then remove it at the end of March, and give 
the soil a heavy dressing of soot. 
in, then give a second dressing of manure. Very 
likely under such treatment the bushes will next year 
throw clean, strong shoots and earry good fruit. 


VEGETABLES. 


Diseased Potato (T. L. P.).—The sample sent 
shows a shocking bad tuber affected with black scab, 
so called. The entire tuber is a mass of spongy-like 
excrescence, and should be at once burnt. Should 
you find others, burn at once to prevent infection. 
Do not next year plant any tubers from the stock 
in which this diseased tuber was found. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Heating greenhouse (B. P.).—We have no ex- 


| perience of the carbon stove you speak of for heat- 


ing greenhouses, and we imagine you will find one 
of the small oil-stoves or heaters very suitable for so 
small a structure. There are also small hot-water 
apparatus advertised in our columns from time to 
time that are both good and cheap. 


Worms in lawn (Wanted and H. G. Haggas).— 
Lime-water is the best remedy. Pour 2 gal. of water 
on 1 lb. of unslaked lime, or if you want more, use 
Stir this well up and let the 
liquid stand for forty-eight hours. Water the lawn 
with the clear liquid through a rosed watering-pot 
during damp weather, giving a good soaking on the 
evening preceding that on which a good watering has 
been given. This will bring the worms to the surface, 
when they may be swept up and cleared away. 

Vermin-infested garden (Devonian).—Your best 
course in seeking to destroy the insect pests in your 
old garden is to dress it all over, where slugs, snails, 
or other pests harbour, with fresh soot and fresh- 
slacked lime, giving it just a thick smother once a 


; week and-in the evening when the pests are out feed- 


ing. In that way you may kill myriads. You can 
also, close to walls or fences, where these pests 
harbour in the daytime, apply light sprinklings of 
coarse salt. If all this be done now, then in Novem- 
ber you have the ground, wherever it is uncropped, 
trenched, so that the surface-soil is turned down into 
the bottom, and a spit of 10 inches to 12 inehes of 
soil be put on that, you will in that way get rid of 
much of the insect life. Even in doing that it would 
be useful were you to cast soot thickly in on the top 
of surface-soil at the bottom of the trench before 
putting the next spit of soil on the top.* To trap 
woodlice, put a slate on the ground here and there, 
place on each a second slate, just keeping them 
apart with thin strips of wood. These form capital 
woodlice traps. 

Getting rid of rats (Victim).—Seeing you wish 
to trap them, there is no better trap for the purpose 
than the ordinary spring-trap—such as used for rab- 
bits, only those for rats are much smaller. No rat 
is fool enough to walk into an open trap. Therefore, 
take out a hollow at mouth of holes or in centre of 
runs, place your traps a little below the ordinary 
level, then take a short piece of twig, insert it be- 
low tongue or plate of trap, and cover the whole over 
with fine soil, giving it the appearance of having 
been undisturbed, then draw your stick from below 
plate, and your trap is ready. The whole trap must 
be concealed. Should the holes or runs be unsuitable 
for trapping, then try systematic pojsoning. Put 
some Oatmeal in any old vessel, add enough lard or 
fat to make it pasty, sprinkle it well with Aniseed- 
oil, make it into little balls; and place about their 
runs. Give them this for one or two nights in suc- 
cession to allay their suspicions. Then make up mix- 
ture as before, but this time add a quantity of 
arsenic powder (any chemist will supply you if you 
explain for what purpose you wish it), and they will 
eat it as greedily as before. Rats are positively fond 
of aniseed and cannot resist it. This plan I have 


Lightly fork that, 








tried many times, and always found it successful, 
It is useless to try and poigon them right off after 
they have been tampered with.—RoBert MASON. 


SHORT REPLIES. 








R.—The best way is to dig up the unsatisfactor 
plant, clear out the old soil, and replace it wit 
fresh, putting in a healthy young plant.——N. E. §.— 
The Pearlwort (Sagina procumbens). The only remedy 
is to scarify your lawn, topdress with some good soil, 
and resow.——L. George.—Please send specimens of 
the insect you refer to, and then we can better help 
you in.’ your. difficulty;——J.= G6; Gumbrell.—Any 
nurseryman who specialises in Roses can send you 
the variety you inquire about. We do not answer 
queries by post.——L. J. D.—We have never heard 
of the process you refer to. We fail to see what ad- 
vantage would be gained by keeping flowers so long | 
as you say.——Mrs. Ruggles-Brise.—You will find the 
subject of grouping plants fully dealt with in the 
pages of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden.’’——Cheshire. 
—See October 2nd, page 568.——M. T. R.—If you will 
consult our pages you will find what you want about 
Roses. If in doubt at any time, send us the query, 
and we will be pleased to help you to the best of 
our ability.——H. M. G.—1, No. 2, Far better grow 
the Crocuses in pans, using soil for them to root 
into. Such a plan will be far more satisfactory in 
every way.——Sunbeam.—1, Certainly not. They will 
perish if you do as you suggest. If you grow them in 
pots, you can plunge in the open air during the 
winter and bring indoors to come into flower in the 
spring. 2, Fuchsias would do well with Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums to hide the vase. Far better have such 
a permanent plant as the Agapanthus, which does 
well in large tubs, and may be stored during the 
winter in any house from which frost is kept out, 
——Mrs. J. E. Rough.—Weed quite dried up, and im- 
possible to name. Dig out the patches where it is, 
add some fresh soil, and sow some good Grass-seed. 
J. L.—Next week.——F. M. Penfold.—We thought, 
on reading your letter it was a case of stone-split- 
ting; but such is not the case, and we fear the 
weather conditions are the sole cause. We would 
advise you to get a practical gardener to examine 
the tree. Evidently from what you say, no disbud- 


ding has been done, and the tree is a mass of 
neglected young growth.——Frank Fishwick.—What 


is the name of the Pear to which you refer? It may 
be an early one which soon decays at the core, thus 
robbing it of all its value.k——F. B.—For such a posi- 
tion we should recommend Quick. The Cupressus 
would not thrive, we fear.——Chas. Bell.—We should 
advise you to consult one of your Dublin nursery- 
men, who could see the place, and thus be better 
able to form an idea as to the class of plants you’ 
require.——Miss Julia Foster.—Leave the Liliums as 
they are. In your district they will take no harm. 
——Miss Carson.—Cannot name from the leaves you 
send. We should say that the plants have been kept 
too cold, or it may be that they have become dry at 
the roots. Put them into the greenhouse as soon as 
you can. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants. — Spark. — Eccremocarpus 
Scaber, a native of Chili; generally treated as an 
annual, but really a perennial in warm localities.—— 
K. A, T.—Specimen too poor to identify.—— Black 
Ink.——Quite impossible to name from a single leaf. 
——Earl of Gainsborough.—Please send in bloom.—— 
R. S.—Seems to be an ordinary form of the Tuberous 


Begonia.——D. M. H.—The  Potato-tree (Solanum 
crispum).——0O. J. T.—Lapageria rosea.——J. L. 
Wickin.—Veronica longifolia rosea.——J. B.—1, Ophio- 
pogon Jaburan variegatum; 2, Muehlenbeckia com- 
plexa; 38, Helxine Solieroli.——Mrs. Baker.—1, Poly- 
gonum sachalinense; 2, Caryopteris mastacanthus, 
——Mrs. Saunders Knox.—Oxalis Bowiei.——Orchard 


Lee.—Aster cordifolius, very poor form. Not worth 
growing, seeing the many fine Michaelmas Daisies we 
now have. 

Names of fruit.—E. English.—Please read our 
tules as to naming fruit.——Ernest Nowill.—Pear 
Chaumontel.——Geo. Willis.—Apple Blenheim Orange. 
——J. W. M., Cornwall.—1, Golden Pippin; 2, 
Warner’s King: 3, Cox’s Pomona; 4, Probably Margil. 
Please when sending fruit for name to read our 
rules.——T. M. Ayr.—Apples: 1, Cellini; 2, Not 
recognised; 8, Duchess of Oldenburgh.——R. A.—1, ~ 
Kentish Fillbasket ; 2, Not recognised: 8, King of the 
Pippins.-—W. Mason.—Apple (4), Golden Noble. 
Pears next week.——H. Elwell.—Pear Belle Julie.—— 
E. K. Chambers.—Apple Yorkshire Greening.—— | 
H. A. M. Devon.—Louis Bonne.——Gillian.—4, Apple 
Wyken Pippin; 1, King of the Pippins probably; 
Pear quite rotten. 





Catalogues received.—James Murray and Sons, - 
Deptford, 8.E.—List of Bulbs.——Wm. Pfitzer, Stutt- 


gart.—List of Roses.——Dobie and Mason, 22, Oak- 
street, _Manchester.—Select Flowering Bulbs.—— 


Ketten fréres, Luxembourg.—Rose List for 1909-1910. 
——The Jadoo Company, Cullompton.—How to Grow 
Bulbs.——G. Bunyard and Co., Ltd., Maidstone.— 
Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit-trees and Roses.—— 
John Peed and Sons, Roupell Park Nurseries, West 
Norwood, S.E.—List of Chrysanthemums, List of Trees 
and Shrubs.——L. Spith, Baumschulenweg, Berlin.— 
List of Trees, Shrubs, etc.——Charles Blick, Warren 
Nurseries, Hayes, Kent.—List of Carnations.——The 
XL-All Seed Co., Clarence Park, St. Albans.—— 
Autumn Catalogue of Bulbs, etc.——Gunn and Sons, ~ 
Olton, Warwickshire.—List of New Phloxes. 





United Horticultural Benefit and Provi- 
dent Society.—The twenty-third | annual 
dinner of the above society will be held at 
the Waldorf Hotel, Aldwych, W.C., on Thurs- - 
day, October 28th, at 6.30 p.m. Mr. J. B. 


Slade (of Messrs. Protheroe and Morris) has - 


kindly consented to preside on this occasion. - 
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STRAWBERRIES. 
NoTes ON VARIETIES. 


THE year 1909 has not been a good one for 
Strawberries generally, although there are 
records which may be considered satisfactory. 
Market growers, especially those whose crops 
were not particularly early, suffered consider- 
ably from the continuously wet, cold, and 
sunless days—influences which told seriously, 
not on the plants and ripening fruit only, but 
on their demand in the markets. Prices, it 
will be remembered, were so ruinously low 
that tons of good fruit were allowed to rot on 
the ground because they did not pay for 
gathering and transit. Such results tend 
rather to discount the value of Strawberries, 
especially in a commercial sense, and many 
have reduced the area under cultivation in 
order to avoid similar losses in 1910. This 
being so, the experimental aspect of Straw- 
berry culture will suffer correspondingly, 
because of the lessened aspiration of the 
enthusiast. Small private growers are those 
to whom new kinds will appeal. I regard it 
as distinctly prudent to give a limited trial 
to any of the newer kinds, not because of any 
Sere of doubt as to their fruiting capacity 
quality, but in order to first test their 
edaptabilicy to locality. It is very well 
known that every kind does not prove a suc- 
cess in all cases; but, when small trials are 
undertaken, it is easy to extend its cultivation 
when superior merit is shown. 

That raisers of new varieties have still 
faith in the benefits of cross-breeding is evi- 
dent from the list of new names that appear 
from year to year in trade catalogues. From 
descriptions of novelties one gathers that the 
latest aim of the raiser 1s to procure not only 
heavy crops, but higher quality than is pos- 
sesed by some of the earlier kinds. Quality 
has not been a predominating feature in 
respect to some past kinds, and it is curious 
to notice how many varieties are catalogued, 
and yet, in gardens and fields the list of 
Strawberries dwindles down to such a few— 
in fact, in very many gardens Royal Sove- 
reign has established a monopoly. There is 
no doubt that some sorts have been decried 
by growers, not from lack of individual merit, 
but because of their unsuitability to certain 
localities or soil. The unfavourable nature 
of the past Strawberry season rendered trials 
rather unreliable, and thus it will happen that 
a trial over another year will be necessary 
to justify their retention or dismissal. Lax- 
ton’s Reward, among the few that came under 
trial this year, gives promise of usefulness 
when it gets a normal season in which to 
develop its character. ‘The fruits were targe, 





























rounder fruits than the preceding, equally 
sweet, neat in growth, and free fruiting. The 
Alake surprised me in precocity, for the 
runners, when purchased last autumn, were 
so small that I was almost disposed to throw 
them away. Judged from such characters, 
one would scarcely expect favourable fruit 
reports the season following ; but 1 was agree- 
ably surprised, not only with the crop, but 
with the large size of its fruit. Laxton’s Latest 
is apt to be confused with the old and well- 
known Latest of All, but it is a quite different 
fruit. The old kind succeeds in a few places ; 
in many others its constitution is not robust 
enough to support its crop and carry it 
through the fruiting season. The new Lax- 
ton’s Latest is more vigorous and more deeply 
coloured. I hesitate to mention the Cropper, 
claimed as an improved J illbasket. The 
latter was well named—indeed, the heaviness 
of its crop was its greatest fault, for the fruit 
came pale-coloured, under-sized, and, what 
was worse, it kept and travelled badly, all due 
more or less to the extraordinary crops. 
President Loubet has dark-coloured, roundish 
berries, which are of good flavour and freely 
produced. This is late ripening, and, there- 
fore, useful for extending the season. Givon’s 
Late Prolific is not now regarded as new, 
though it is not yet largely grown. It is dark 
in colour, late to ripen, free cropping, and of 
very good quality. This year it disappointed 
because of the extremely wet weather at the 
time of ripening. The greater portion of the 
fruits from the older bed rotted on the ground 
before even they had become ripe. Young 
beds did much better, because there was less 
leafage, and they were earlier. Laxton’s 
Reliance and Progress require further trial. 
Still another newcomer, named in compli- 
ment to the well-known Covent Garden sales- 
man, George Munro, is said to be an im- 
proved Royal Sovereign, which, if true, 
should prove an acquisition. Time will 
prove the truth of the old axiom, “the sur- 
vival of the fittest.’’ Royal Sovereign has 
had many competitors, but at present it still 
holds the field. WEsT WILTS. 


PREPARING A SITE FOR FIG-TREES. 
(REPLY TO ‘“‘J. Lucas.’’) 
WHEN a I'ig-tree fails to bear a fair crop of 
fruit annualiy, the cause must be sought for 
at the roots. In the case of many trees, the 
branches may be too crowded for the wood 
to get perfectly ripened. Still, if the roots 
are in a suitable medium near the surface, so 
as to be under the influence of solar warmth, 
there will be some fruit. In damp situa- 





variable in shape, and dark crimson—alto- 
gether, a very attractive fruit. To me it 
seemed rather soft of flesh, and not of the 
most pronounced sweetness, traits that may 
improve, given normal weather. The Bed- 
ford gives large fruit, light scarlet in colour, 
having a white flesh, reminiscent of British 


tions, or where the subsoil is of a heavy 
nature, it will be better to keep whatever 
preparation is made for the roots well up 
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on the top, with its roots from 6 inches to 
9 inches from the- surface. The roots, of 
course, would, during the first dry summer, 
make an effort to push down strong feeders 
over the edge of the base of concrete, but it 
would be an easy matter to deal with these 
either in the autumn or spring. When the 
roots are kept near the surface, and the young 
wood properly thinned in summer, so that it 
may become hard and firm, there is not much 
danger to be apprehended from the frosts of 
an average winter. Still, uniike most other 
fruit-trees, the Fig is not injured by being 
thinly covered in winter, and, to make sure, 
it is generally advisable to cover the branches 
towards Christmas, as there is never any frost 
severe enough to injure the wood of Fig-trees 
before the middle of December. There are 
various ways of affording protection ; perhaps 
the simplest is to unnail the branches, draw 
them together, and cover with Spruce or Yew 
branches, Dry Bracken will do as well, so 
will straw, or mats may be nailed over 
them. No great thickness of anything is 
required, and in ordinary seasons no covering 
will be wanted; it is only to meet the severe 
winters which visit us at more or less lengthy 
intervals that Fig-trees should be covered at 
all. The site for the Tig-trees must be a 
sunny one. The best all-round kind for the 
open air is the Brown Turkey 





WORK AMONG FRUIT-TREES 

THE latest Peaches will have been cleared by 
now, and should the shoots appear crowded, 
those that have fruited, and are not required 
for extension of the tree, are better cut out, 
so that those remaining can get more matured 
for carrying next year’s crop. In most gar- 
dens there are usually a few trees that are 
inclined to make a too robust growth to be 
fruitful, and October is the best month to 
rectify the error, either by transplanting 
young trees or cutting the stronger roots of 
more established trees. It is not advisable to 
do this while any fruit remains upon the 
tree, so that Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, 
Plums, and the earliest of the Apples and 
Pears may claim first attention. Fortunately 
the majority of fruit-trees have carried boun- 
teous crops this year, so there should be less 
work of this description to do than in some 
seasons. The manipulation of the roots must 
be done carefully by getting out the soil 
2 feet or more from the stem, ac cording to the 
age of tree, working down 2 feet or so with 
the spade and fork, preserving any fibrous 
roots, shortening back those devoid ‘of fibres, 

especially those “that are striking in a down- 
ward track on to the subsoil below. In re- 

placing the soil, to which may be added some 
soot or lime and wood-ashes, and, in the case 
of stone-fruits, some old plaster-rubble, 

encourage the roots to come to the surface 





from the damp subsoil. In such case, lay 
down a base 6 fe et square of concrete 6 inches 
deep, Get a couple of loads of soil from an 


by inclining their points upwards, and making 
the soil fairly firm by treading or ramming. 
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This latter remark will make it plain that 
such work must not be entered upon unless 
the soil is in a workable condition. Trans- 
planted trees should have their foliage lightly 
dewed overhead two or three times a day in 
dry or bright weather, the retention of the 
foliage for a few weeks being a great help to 
the formation of new roots, as well as the 
plumping up of the fruit-buds for another 
year. Jeeves Bs: 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Myrobella Cherry-Plum.—Will you be 
good enough to tell me what the fruit is of which I 
enclose two sprays with leaves (which I think may 
be Cherry-Plum)? The tree from which they are 
taken is about 30 feet to 35 feet in height, and dur- 
ing the time I have known it—nearly nine years—I 
believe it has flowered, but I have never noticed 
fruit on it till this year. I suppose it is quite 
edible?—G. B. W. 

[The sprays submitted are those of the 
Myrobella Cherry-Plum, as is the fruit also. 
We consider this to be the common or wild 
Myrobalan, which very seldom bears fruit, 
however freely it may flower. The fruits are 
edible, and may be used for stewing. ] 


Projection on fruit-tree wall.—I have planted 
a number of Plum, Pear, and Cherry-trees against a 
brick wall facing east. At the top of the wall is a 
brick or thick tile projecting about 14 inch to 
2 inches. I am told that the Grip from the pro- 
jection will prevent the trees fruiting. Is this so?— 
GEO. MARPLES. 

[You have been correctly informed. The 
tile does not project far enough from the wall 
to shed rain-water clear of the trees, conse- 
quently, should showery or very wet weather 
prevail during the blossoming period, the 
blooms would be more or less in a saturated 
condition, and unable to set properly, while 
they would also be more liable to suffer from 
frost effects than if they were kept in as 
dry a condition as is possible under such cir- 
cumstances. You can, however, overcome 
the difficulty by putting up a _ temporary 
coping of boards just before the trees come 
into bloom, and allow them to remain in 
position until about the middle or end of May. 
The boards should be 1 inch thick and 
9 inches in width, and be made to fit close 
up under the projection. To carry the 
boards use iron brackets, such as are em- 
ployed for the support of shelves on the back 
wall of a greenhouse. If each bracket has a 
hole drilled through it near the outer end, 
the boards can then be secured in position 
with serews. The projection will hold the 
boards in place next the wall. Give the 
boards a slight inclination from back to front, 
so that rain-water will run off freely. It is 
quite unnecessary to have the boards planed, 
and, if given two coats of Stockholm tar, they 
will last for years. They should be prepared 
during the winter, so that the? tareis 
thoroughly dry before they are required for 
use. You would also find the boards useful 
to suspend nets or blinds from, as an addi- 
tional protection from frost when the trees 
are in bloom. ] 

Late Crapes.—The houses should be water- 
tight if the Grapes have to be kept on the 
Vines, and this means that vineries should be 
painted outside two coats every two years, and 
inside every three years. In the old days, 
when the vinery lights were movable, they 
were taken off and painted in bad weather, 
and the inside of the nouse limewashed, so 
that a clean start was easily secured. When 
wet enters the house, Grapes hanging on the 
Vines require close watching, and everything 
in the nature of decay must be removed 
promptly. There must, of course, be no 
plants in the house that will require watering, 
and nothing should be done in the house that 
will create dust. In damp weather, if the 
house is closed last thing at night, a little 
air should be given early in the morning, to be 
increased later if the day is bright and the 
atmosphere fairly dry. A night temperature 
of 45 degs. to 50 degs. will be safe. 

Watering inside Peach-borders.—Some- 
times, when the Peaches have been gathered, 
there is a tendency to forget that Peaches 
want water when the principal roots are in- 
side, and a good soaking will be useful. If 
soil in which fruit-trees are growing is per- 
mitted to get too dry, it is very difficult to 
moisten it without breaking it up with a fork, 
therefore, if there is any doubt at all about 
the condition of inside borders, test them 
now, 


VEGETABLES. 


THE MOST PROFITABLE WAY OF 
GROWING POTATOES. 
DuRING the past season, and to verify results 
obtained from a similar trial several years 
since, a small trial as to the results of plant- 
ing good-sized Potato tubers so wide apart as 
to be but one to the square yard, or thirty to 
the square rod of ground, came under my 
notice. But in both cases the varieties were 
limited to one tuber of each, some being late 
and robust, others of the early section, and 
far from being strong growers, hence the test 
could only be applied to strong growers. In 
each case the tubers planted ranged from 
6 ozs. to 8 ozs., and in both trials the results 
from individual roots were remarkable. In 
the trial of a few years ago, a single root of 
Factor gave 17 lb. In the present year’s trial, 
which took place on very interior soil, 
Duchess of Cornwall gave 103 lb., all very 
clean and of good size. . Now, were a rod, or 
30 square yards, of good ground planted with 
8-oz. tubers of any strong grower, needing 
thirty tubers, of the total weight of 15 1b., 
and the 10 lb. per root was the average result, 
the crop would be 300 Ib., or rather over 
5 bushels per rod. That would be indeed an 
immense crop. Will any dozen readers of 
GARDENING try that method of planting Pota- 
toes, on just one rod of ground only, next 
year, as it would be so very interesting could 
results be presented from so many diverse 
sources? But it would add very much of 
interest to any such trial were two other 
methods adopted with it. The first of these 
is in planting sixty-six tubers, of 5 ozs. weight 
each, or nearly 21 lb., in rows 2, feet 9 inches 


apart, the sets, eleven in a_ row, being 
18 inches apart. By that method, more than 
the usual space per tuber is allowed. Then 


there is the more common method of planting 
tubers of 8 ozs. weight each in rows 
2 feet 6 inches apart, and 15 inches apart in 
the rows. That would take ninety-one tubers, 
yet the total weight would be but 17 1b. This 
latter method is what is commonly seen on 
allotments and in many gardens. The point 
to test is the most economical way to secure 
the most profitable crop. A. D. 





PLANTING ASPARAGUS. 

I HAVE a piece of land, 150 feet long, with permanent 
walk. On one side of this land I could spare a width 
of about 4 feet, and should like to plant Asparagus 
on it next spring. Will you kindly, through your 
columns, instruct me how to proceed to get the land 
ready at once. What quantity of plants would it re- 
quire for two rowe, which I presume would be suffi- 
cient for this width, a& I do not want them too near 
the existing walk? Could I not have two or three 
kinds, so as to get a succession. The soil is fairly 
strong, but grows good vegetables.—CARLETON. 

[Yes, two rows of plants would be ample 
for a bed such as you propose making. The 
number of plants required would be 200, this 
at a distance of 18 inches apart in the rows. 
To prepare the site properly it should be 
double dug—i.e., trenched two spits deep, 
leaving the lower stratum where it is after 
breaking it up. As the soil is strong, in- 
corporate with both the top and bottom spits 
a fair proportion of lime-rubbish or old 
plaster. Failing this, sand or burnt garden- 
rubbish would help to ensure the needful 
degree of porosity and prevent the soil from 
becoming waterlogged. If you possess them, 
you may use all three of these ingredients. 
In addition to the foregoing, work in a very 
liberal quantity of well-rotted farmyard- 
manure, both with the top and bottom spits. 
Manure in a greener or more fresh condition 
may be employed for incorporating with the 
lower stratum of soil if the well-rotted article 
is scarce or expensive to buy, or, if you have 
one or more old hotbeds or an accumulation 
of garden refuse consisting of road and lawn- 
sweepings, decayed vegetable-matter, etc., 
in a fairly rotten condition, you may use 
these pretty liberally for working in with the 
bottom spit, and so dispense with manure 
altogether. In any case the preparation of 





the site should be taken in hand as early as 
may be convenient, so that the soil may have 
ample time to settle down, and in order that 
the surface may become sweetened and dis- 
integrated by full exposure to the elements 
before planting time arrives. Planting would 
be best done towards the end of March, and 








for this purpose use one-year-old roots. 
Seed may be sown, but the beds would then 
be longer before coming into bearing. By 
employing one-year-old roots you should be 
in a position to commence cutting the third 
season after planting. Asparagus - roots 
should be out of the ground no longer than 
is absolutely necessary, as they so soon dry 
and wither, consequently the soil should be 
raked down level, and the places marked 
with the aid of a garden-line that each plant 
is to occupy beforehand, so that the actual 
planting may be’ performed’ with all 
despatch. If settled weather prevails at the 
time, the holes, too, may be opened out in 
advance. These should be large enough to 
admit of the roots being laid out in all direc- 
tions, and deep enough so that the crowns 
will be about 4 inches beneath the surface. 
Each hole should be higher in the centre 
than at the outsides, which will give the roots 
the necessary slope when planting is being 
carried out. If unacquainted with Aspara- 
gus-culture, you would be well advised in 
getting a practical man in your neighbour- 
hood to do the planting for you. 

Coming to the question of varieties, much 
depends on climate, position, and cultivation 
as to whether the produce is early or the 
reverse, There are, however, two sorts 
which have the reputation of being earlier 
than others—Harwood’s Early being one and 
Early Giant Argenteuil the other. For your 
district the former would perhaps be best. 
Three other good sorts are Giant French, 
Perfection, and Late Giant Argenteuil. If 
you approve of this selection, you may plant 
fifty roots of each sort, putting the earliest 
in the warmer position, if one end of the 
bed should be warmer than the other, and 
the latest in the cooler portion. ] 





NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Mushroom-house.—Fresh manure should 
be collected from the stable, and prepared, if 
possible, in an open shed, or, if prepared out- 
side, straw mats or a-waterproof cloth should 
be placed over it to keep off heavy rain. It 
will require from eight to ten days to pre- 
pare the manure for the beds, frequently 
turning the heap over to dry it and permit the 
rankness to escape. ‘Throw it into a ridge- 
shaped heap, and when the heat rises, turn 
it over, working the outside into the centre, 
so that all may be exposed to the purifying 
effect of fermentation. If a fifth part of good 
loam is mixed with the manure, the prepara- 
tory work may be shortened nearly half, as 
the loam will absorb the ammonia and keep 
down the strong heat, and beds made in this 
way always do well. Keep the longest litter 
for covering the beds when made up. Only 
fresh manure from hard-fed horses should be 
used. 

Celery: final earthing.—This is the most 
important, especially in the case of that por- 
tion which constitutes the main winter and 
late supplies. At this latter stage the work 
is often carelessly performed, the outer edges 
being altogether too loose, and the soil also 
used too sparingly, with the result that the 
Celery keeps badly, and which is often attri- 
buted to frost. Such being the case, the 
grower covers over with litter upon the least 
appearance of frost. In the end this does as 
much mischief as the frost itself, and often 
more so, as close coverings have a tendency to 
cause fermentation. Use plenty of soil, 
bringing the sides up sharply to the ridge, 
the sides being well beaten. If the Celery be 
well earthed up, covering to keep away frost 
is seldom needed. Wet is often the cause of 
more decay in Celery than can be attributed 
to frost ; therefore, this being the case, during 
a wet season the tops of the ridges could be 
protected with two boards nailed together 
thus A, the wet, with this contrivance, 
being prevented from penetrating, and a free 
circulation of air would prevent the tops from 
becoming coddled.—A. 


Prolonging the Tomato season.—The 
past summer cannot be regarded as a good 
one for Tomato-growers, for the reason that 
absence of sun, and, in fact, many gloomy 
cold days, haye sent the fuel bill up, and in 
many places the plants at the end of Septem- 


ber are carrying more green fruit than is- 


usual in an ordinary season. These condi- 
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tions apply to professional and amateur 
growers alike. The former knows that by the 
end of September the season is practically 
at an end; he, therefore, no longer con- 
siders the growth of. the plants, but cuts 
away every shoot that does not yield fruit, 
and also reduces the foliage considerably, 
thereby gaining additional light, and receiv- 
ing the advantage of what little sun may 
follow. But the amateur, who is growing 
perhaps for the first time on anything like a 
large scale, looks at matters from a different 
point of view. He reflects that so much small 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE SOUTHERN HEATH 
(EK. AUSTRALIS). 


THIS is among the prettiest of the Heaths 
we have, and it winds up the precious group 
of winter and spring flowering Heaths which, 
beginning about Christmas, carry us on to 
nearly the beginning of summer. My plants 
are about five years in position, which is a 
proof that they are quite hardy in most 


The Southern Heath (Erica australis). 


fruit in the autumn must ripen if fires are 
kept up, forgetting that in giving extra heat 


for Tomatoes there are other things in the | 


house probably that do not need it—nay, that 
are worse for additional heat. Another 
point sometimes lost sight of is that late- 
ripened fruit lacks the flavour of sun-ripened 
fruit, so that, taking everything into con- 
sideration, there is little or no gain in at- 
tempting to prolong the season. —LEAHURST. 





Will correspondents and advertisers kindly 
note that our telephone number is 10402 Central, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Lurnival-street, 
London, L.C. ? 


| vie with the berries for deep colour. 





winters. The colour of the flowers is a 
deep rose. E. australis blooms in May, 
just when the beautiful Portuguese Heath 
is going out of flower. I do not think it is 
very easily increased, and it is not in many 
nurseries ; but it is well worth having by 
everybody who cares for a beautiful early 
hardy shrub. My plants are growing in an 
exposed bank among Grass, 








Berberis Thunbergi.—One of the brightest 
tinted shrubs in autumn is this Barberry, as 
the leaves are of a rich crimson colour, and 
It is the 
neatest and best of the deciduous members 





of the genus, and quite distinct from those of 
the vulgaris section. This Barberry forms a 
dense bush, with gracefully arching branches, 
so that at no time is it at all formal in charac- 
er. The leaves are small, roundish, and in 
the spring, when partially expanded, they 
form little tufts of the most delicate green 
all along the shoots. Before the foliage is 
fully expanded, the flowers make their appear- 
ance, and hang down from the under-sides of 
the twigs. In colour they are a sulphur- 
yellow inside, and a kind of brownish-crim- 
son on the outside. The small, oblong-shaped 
berries are of a bright sealing-wax-like colour, 
and as they remain on for a very long time 
(sometimes throughout the winter), a bush 
of it at that season is very telling. In this 
country, however, the berries are, as a rule, 
not particularly numerous, but in America 
(where it is greatly valued) they are usually 
borne in the greatest profusion. This Bar- 
berry will flourish even in poor soils, and is 
proof against our most severe winters. Be- 
sides the specific name of Thunbergi, it is also 
known under that of sinensis. 





NEW DAVIDIAS. 


ONE of the most beautiful and remarkable 
trees recently introduced is, without doubt, 
Davidia involucrata, from western China, a 
handsome tree, reaching in its native habitat 
a height of 60 feet to 70 feet, and resembling 
in foliage and habit a Linden-tree. Some 
pronounce it the most beautiful and striking 
object in the vegetable kingdom, when, 
during its flowering-time, it is studded with 
its large white floral bracts interspersed 
between the bright green foliage. These 
bracts are the chief ornamental feature of the 
tree, and attain a length of 7 inches. The 
foliage also is handsome; the bright green 
leaves are ovate in outline, from 3 inches to 
6 inches long, sharply serrate, and long- 
pointed, and borne on slender stalks. The 
flowers, appearing shortly after the young 
leaves about the middle or end of May, at the 
end of short branchlets, consist of a globular 
head of small individual flowers, with long, 
exserted stamens, bearing red anthers, simi- 
lar to the flower-heads of the Buttonwood, 
and are borne on a short stalk above the two 
or sometimes three unequally large white 
bracts, oblong-ovate in outline, long-pointed, 
and usually somewhat serrate at the margin ; 
the largest of the bracts is from 4 inches to 
7 inches long, and from 2} inches to 44 inches 
broad, the second bract usually only half as 
long, and the third, if present, still smaller. 
The larger bract, which is the lower one, is 
usually hanging straight down, while the 
smaller and upper one is bending over. The 
whole flower is borne on a slender, nodding 
stalk, about 2 inches long. The fruit pre- 
sents no ornamental qualities ; it is an ovoid 
drupe, a little more than 1 inch in diameter, 
with a somewhat ridged surface, greenish, 
slightly tinged purplish and with a slight 
bloom. The tree itself is of broad pyramidal 
habit, and of comparatively rapid growth, 
averaging about 2 feet each year. The plant 
at the Arnold Arboretum has only been in- 
jured by the frost while young, but during the 
last winter it has stood perfectly uninjured 
even to the tips of the branches. We may, 
therefore, hope that this splendid tree will 
be hardy even in the neighbourhood of Bos- 
ton, if planted in the right situation, where 
the wood can be expected to ripen thoroughly 
before winter sets in. Propagation is effected 
by cuttings. 

Recently three species have been distin- 
guished ; the original D. involucrata has the 
leaves covered with a silky pubescence on the 
under surface, D. Vilmoriniana has the 
leaves glabrous and glaucous beneath, and 
in D. laeta the leaves are yellowish-green on 
the under side, and have shorter teeth. The 
large plant in the Arboretum is a cutting of 
the original plant of D. Vilmoriniana, raised 
from seed in 1897 by M. L. de Vilmorin; this 
plant, which I saw in 1906 at Les Barres, 
Irance, a few weeks after it had flowered for 
the first time in cultivation, was then about 
15 feet high, and a healthy and vigorous- 
looking tree. Of D. laeta we have only small 
plants raised from seed collected recently 
by E. H. Wilson; they have not yet been 
tried out of doors. The true D. involucrata, 
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supposed to be the hardiest of the three spe- 
cies, is not yet represented at the Arboretum. 
There seems to be no differetce in regard to 
the flowers of the three species, but their dis- 
tinction will be of importance for horticul- 
tural purposes, if they really should vary as 
to hardiness. 

Among our native trees Davidia has its 
nearest relation in the ‘Tupelo-tree, and 
belongs, therefore, to the family of Cornacee, 
where Cornus florida presents a similar case 
regarding the prominent development of 
bracts.—ALFRED REHDER, in /Zorticulture. 





SOME EARLY-FLOWERING 
RHODODENDRONS. 

Coup I trouble you to give me the names of 
several of the earliest flowering Rhododendrons, with 
their colours? In the district where I live I see a 
number of Rhododendrons coming into flower early, 
and I should like to get one or two to plant round 
my own place.—ROBERT Scott, Carluke, N.B. 

[There is a small group of Rhododendrons, 
represented by the natural species, R. dahuri- 
cum and varieties raised between it and the 
Himalayan R. ciliatum, all of which are 
remarkable for their early-flowering qualities, 
as, if uninjured by frost, they may be often 
seen in full bloom by the end of February, or, 
in the case of adverse seasons, by the middle 
of Mareh. The fully expanded flowers are, 
however, liable to be injured by late spring 
frosts, though the buds will pass unscathed 
through even a severe winter. R. dahuricum 
itself is a somewhat upright-growing shrub, a 
yard or more in height, with small, deep- 
green leaves, which are retained to some 
extent during mild winters, but should the 
weather be severe, the plant becomes deci- 
duous. These remarks apply to the ordinary 
form, for individuals vary considerably, espe- 
cially in the size of the leaves, in the way 
they are retained throughout the winter, and 
in the colour of the blossoms, which~ are 
usually of a bright rosy-purple shade. The 
Himalayan R. ciliatum, so well known as the 
parent of many beautiful greenhouse varie- 
ties, when crossed with R. dahuricum pro- 
duced the now well-known variety, RK. 
precox, which is also perfectly hardy, and 
of a free, much-branched habit, with clusters 
of rosy-lilac-coloured fiowers, borne in such 
profusion that the whole plant is quite a 
mass of bloom. The plant assumes the cha- 
racter of a roundish bush in shape, and is 
altogether more vigorous in habit than R. 
dahuricum. Besides these, there is another 
beautiful hybrid variety—viz., Early Gem— 
raised from inter-crossing R. praecox and R. 
dahuricum. Early Gem is quite evergreen, 
and the large pinkish, lilac-coloured blossom’ 
are very showy. One of the best-macked 
varieties of R. dahuricum is that koown as 
atrovirens, the foliage of which is of a very 
deep green, and retained throughout the 
winter. The flowers, too, are much deeper 
in colour than are those of the ordinary form. 
In the open air these Rhododendrons are 
first-rate shrubs for the larger arrangements 
of rockwork, as, if untouched by frost, they 
furnish a bright and cheerful feature when 
flowers are none too plentiful. Planted in 
the open shrubbery border, it is an advantage 
if they are so situated that there are some 
evergreens in proximity thereto, in order 
to shelter them somewhat from spring frosts, 
or, at all events, to prevent the early morn- 
ing sun from reaching them. Like all the 
rest of their class, peat-soil was at one time 
considered necessary for the cultivation of 
these Rhododendrons, but, while they grow 
well in such a compost, they at the same time 
will flourish in other kinds of soils. <A stiff, 
clayey soil is, however, rendered more accept- 
able to them if some well-decayed leaf-mould 
Is incorporated with it. In addition to the 
Rhododendrons above enumerated, we have 
some of the large, showy-flowered kinds that 
bloom sometimes quite early in the year. 
The best known of this class is Nobleanum, 
whose bright-coloured blossoms are often seen 
soon after Christmas. There are several 
forms of this, differing from each other in the 
colour of the blossoms, but all valuable for 
their early-flowering qualities. Besides these 
there are several others that bloom before the 
bulk of the Rhodotendrons, among them being 
altaclarense, Brovgh*>»io~4m, caucasicum, 

. Russellianum, and others. ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Leptospermum scoparium.—Would you kindly 
tell me what treatment js advisable fer growing 
Ti-trees or Manuca? A friend brought some seeds 
home from Australia this summer. They are coming 
up well in pots, but I do not know how to treat 
them this winter.—H. M. H. 

[This is the name of the plant about which 
you inquire. In the sheltered districts of 
the south of England, and also in the south of 
Ireland, the members of this Australian 
genus of Myrtle-like shrubs form handsome 
bushes in the open, but in the less favoured 
parts of the country they must be given green- 
house treatment. A strong family likeness 
runs through the whole of them, the species 
you inquire about forming a dense, much- 
branched bush, with very slender, wiry 
branches, clothed with small-pointed leaves. 
The flowers, small and almost white, are scat- 
tered for some distance along the slender 
branches. It ought to do in the open air with 
you if you can give it a south wall. When 
strong enough, you should pot the seedlings 
singly, keeping them in the greenhouse during 
the winter, planting them in the position 
named next April, having first well hardened 
them off. You will find an illustration of 
Leptospermum bullatum in our issue of Sep- 
tember 19th, 1908, page 415, which will give 
you some idea of the contour of the plant. ] 


Cornus alba.—Throughout the summer this 
shrub is one of the least interesting plants in 
the garden, and were it grown for its summer 
effect alone; it would be found in few estab- 
lishments, except where used as a _ cover 
plant. It has, however, redeeming features, 
which are apparent in autumn and winter, 
for its fruits are showy and its bark is red. 
It is best planted where it can grow freely, 
without having to be cut back to make room 
for other things. Left to itself, it blooms 
freely, and the flowers are followed by pretty 
fruits, which in various stages of ripening 
change from green to white and white to blue. 
These fruits are small, but thirty to forty 
are borne in each head, which forms a con- 
spicuous cluster. The leaves also have some 
pretensions to beauty in autumn, for they 
take on red and orange colours. In winter 
the bright red bark is conspicuous, especially 
when the shrub is planted in large clumps. 
The best winter effect is, however, obtained 
by cutting the branches hard down annually, 
for the colour is always the best on young 
wood. There are two variegated-leaved 
forms. One—C. alba Spzthi—has golden- 
variegated leaves, and tbe other—C. sibirica 
variegata — has white-variegated foliage. 
Other variegated forms are in cultivation, 
but they are less useful than the two referred 
to.—D. 


Crategus punctata.—The number of 
named ornamental Thorns is so great that it 
is difficult to distinguish between many of the 
so-called species, especially since so many new 
species have been made by American 
botanists. The above-mentioned plant, how- 
ever, is easily recognised, and takes a fore- 
most place amongst species which are valu- 
able for their ornamental fruit. It is one of 
the largest-growing of all, and forms a round- 
headed tree up to 30 feet in height. The 
leaves are large, obovate, dark green, and 
thick in texture, while the branches are 
strong and sparingly armed with stout spines. 
The white flowers, which appear in May, are 
succeeded by dark red fruits, covered with 
tiny dark dots, and of about the size of an 
ordinary garden Cherry. The dotted fruit is 
the distinguishing mark of the species, and it 
is not difficult to name a specimen if fruits are 
available. There are several varieties, all 
of which are worth growing. ‘They are as 
follows: C. p. brevispina, with very dark 
fruit and very few spines on the branches ; 
C. p. striata, whose chief peculiarity is 
noticed in the red and yellow-marked fruit ; 
and C. p. xanthocarpa, which is a particularly 
showy variety, as the fruits, which are as 
large as those of the type, are yellow. Both 
the type and the varieties are free-fruiting, 
and nearly every year a good crop is borne.— 
1D Ae. 


The Pyracantha as an oanen bush.— 
Though the Pyracantha is so often grown as 
a wall plant, its merits as a bush in the*open 
ground are overlooked. During a recent 











visit to Kew, one of the most notable features 
among outdoor shrubs was furnished by some 
bushes of the Fire Thorn, which were so pro- 
fusely laden with berries as to well merit this 
last-named popular title. Probably the birds 
will in time claim toll of these bright-coloured 
fruits, but even if the gorgeous display is 
shortened thereby, the Pyracantha must be 
assigned a place among the showiest of berry- 
bearing shrubs. What is more, the white 
flowers in spring, contrasting as they do with 
the dark-green foliage, form a very pleasing 
feature. There is more than one form of 
this Crateegus, the best being that known as 
Lelandi, given a first-class certificate by the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1886, at which 
time it attracted a good deal of attention. 
Owing to this, there was a good deal of 
demand for it, the result being that—in some 
cases, at least—all the plants supplied as such 
were not of equal merit. Though the Pyra- 
eantha bears its berries in great profusion, 
and young plants can be readily raised there- 
from, the most satisfactory plan, especially 
if the plants are required to fruit in a com- 
paratively small state, is to increase them 
from cuttings, which strike readily enough if 
put into a sheltered border in the open 
ground towards the end of October or into a 
frame in August.—X. 


Hypericum Moserianum.—This member of 
the St. John’s Wort family was raised some- 
where about twenty years ago by M. Moser, of 
Versailles, and it is now popular and readily 
obtainable from nurseries. The parents were 
the Chinese Hypericum patulum, which forms 
a shapely little bush, with golden-yellow 
flowers, but is unfortunately rather tender, 
and the common Rose of Sharon (Hypericum 
calycinum). In general appearance, H. 
Moserianum is about midway between its 
parents, and, taken altogether, it is one of 
the most desirable members of the family. 
It is of free, spreading growth, as a rule not 
much over a foot in height, while it flowers 
profusely, a succession being kept up from 
July till the nights grow cold. The flowers, 
which in shape are more like those of H. 
patulum, but a good deal larger, are pro- 
duced in clusters at the points of the shoots. 
Apart from their beautiful golden-yellow tint, 
the ring of bright red anthers forms a very 
noticeable feature. This Hypericum will suc- 
ceed in ordinary garden soil, and a bed of it 
forms a very attractive feature during the 
latter part of the summer. Like mosi of the 
other members of the genus, cuttings strike 
readily. If formed of the young, growing 
shoots that are not strong enough to flower, 
taken early in August, dibbled into pots of 
sandy soil, and stood in a frame, kept close 
and shaded, they will strike root before 
winter. --X. 

Poplars as town trees.—Residents of cer- 
tain avenues in Rochester, N.Y., have dis- 
covered that ‘‘haste makes waste ’’’ sometimes 
in tree-planting. When the streets were im- 
proved a few years ago, they were in a hurry 
to have shade trees, and decided that the 
quickest way was to plant Poplars. Now 
they find that the roots of the trees are clog- 
ging drains and pushing up cement sidewalks. 
Even a sewer has been obstructed. Many of 
the Poplars have been cut down and Maples 
set in their place.—Country Gentleman. 

Planting MHolly-hedges (F. M. S.).—Hollies 
make one of the best of hedges. They succeed best 
when moved jn April or May, and dull weather, if 
possible, should be chosen for the operation. August 
and September are also favourable months for trans- 
planting Hollies. The ground intended for the line 
of hedge should be trenched 18 inches to 24 inches 
deep and from 3 feet to 4 feet wide, turning out 
bad subsoil and stones and replacing them with rich 
soil of fibry turf well chopped up and intermixed 
with the original soil in the line of fence. The plants 
should be from 12 inches to 18 inches hizh, bushy and 
well rooted, and planted just clear of one another. 
Of course, smaller plants will succeed equally well 
and cost less money. but a longer time must elapse 
before the hedge will be a sufficient fence against 
cattle, ete. If the weather and soil be dry when 
planting wash the soil in amongst the fibres with a 
liberal soaking of water; finish off the planting by 
adding a thick layer of litter, Bracken, cr any rough 
herbage over the roots; this will prove a sure safe- 
guard should a dry summer follow after planting. 
All the attention that is necessary for two or three 
years is to keep down weed growth about the necks 
of the plants. When the plants have become fairly 
established and have made vigorous growth, the‘r 
sides may be slightly trimmed, encouraging a broad 
bose and narrow, wedge-like top.  Holly-hedzes 
should not be topped until they have attained the 
desired height necessary to form a sufficjent fence. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


ROSE COUNTESS OF DERBY. 
Tus beautiful Hybrid Tea has not been suffi- 
ciently praised, probably because it has not 
been seen much at the exhibitions; but, 
although it is quite good enough as a show 
flower, it, is essentially a good “garden Rose. 


It seems to combine in a marked degree the 
delicate refinement of the true Tea Rose with 


ihe robust vigour of the Hybrid Tea 
As the illustration portrays, the form is 
delightful, with a charming, smooth, substan- 


tial petal. The colour is a salmon tint in the 
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OCTOBER ROSES. 
CouULD we but have a few sunny days, this 
promises to be one of the best Octobers I can 
remember, 
concerned. Every year 
novelties of a semi-double nature make the 
variety available of a most varied character, 
and even single Roses have a special beauty 
just now, when their petals seem more 
enduring. I just cut a flower of that 


the additions of 


have 


very brilliant semi-double Rose, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, the flowers of a scarlet-crimson colour, 
set off in a remarkable manner by the rich 
golden stamens. This Rose needs a trellis 
or stake, unless grown as a standard, for its | 
gh rowths are of a semi-willowy nature, like 

Gloire de Margottin. Then how can one 


so far as the display of Roses is 


My plants were not pruned until the second 
week in April, and they were cut down very 


hard—almost to the ground level. There is 
one thing in favour of late pruning: we 


escape to a large extent injury by May frosts, 


and also the early-flying moths. 
It would be unnecessary to name all the 
Roses that are good just now, for one could 


mention three or four hundred sorts, and I 
might safely say that there are few of the 
Tea-scented, Hybrid Chinas, or Poly- 
antha varieties but what we may now plant, 
with a certainty of a good autumnal crop of 
blossom. It will be a long time ere such sorts 
October 


Teas, 


as the following are eclipsed as 
bloomers: Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. 
Ravary, Mme. Jules Grolez, Mme. Hoste, 





Rose 


centre, with rose-coloured outer petals, | 
passing to flesh, veined with peach-pink. 
Unlike many Roses, nearly every bloom comes 
perfect, yet they are most abundantly pro- 
duced on a fine upright growth. There is a 
distinction about Countess of Derby, and it is 
a welcome change to the rather over-abundant 
pink varietics. It has also a sweet fragrance, 
not specially powerful, but most refreshing. 
I believe this Rose will become as popular 
as Viscountess Folkestone when it is better 
known. Messrs. Alexander Dickson and Sons 
are to be congratulated on this fine produc- 
tion, which they introduced in 1905. 





Rosa. 
Rose-leaves unhealthy (J. W. R.).—Your Rose- 
leaves have been attacked by green-fly. The honey- 
dew from these pests retains every impurity that 


may come into contact with the foliage, hence the 
black and sticky deposit. You must syringe well 
with a solution of Quassia chips and soft-soap, 


Countess of Derby. 


From a photograph in Messrs. 





describe the charms of Betty, 
| shell-like petals? The growth, too, 18. So 
| grand and so beautiful in colour. In May I 
put out some hard pot-plants, that looked any- 
thing but beautiful. After they had been 
planted a few weeks, I bent over the growths 
horizontally, and was rewarded by some 
lovely red growths right from the base, which 
are now, as Il writes yielding magnificent 
trusses of blossom. Anyone ‘having appa- 
rently exhausted pot plants could not do 
better than plant them out in May or June, 
and, treated as described, they will usually 
reward the planter by a glorious autumnal 
crop of blossom. I have been specially grati- 
fied to find this year many of the old cH: P3 
Roses flowering abundantly late in Septem- 
ber, and now (October 9th) Mrs. John Laing, 
Prince C. de Rohan, Louis Van Houtte, etce., 
| are covered with buds. 





Stuart Low and Co.'s nurseries at 


with its great | Frau Karl Druschki, G. 


| 





Enfield, 


Nabonnand, Peace, 
Augustine Guinoisseau, 


Corallina, Warrior, 


Caroline Testout, Dean Hole, Earl of War- 
wick, La Tosea, Lady Ashtown, Mme. Segond 





Weber, Lady Battersea, L yon Rose, Laurent 
Carle, General Macarthur, Ecarlate, Mrs. 
E. G. Hill, Mme. L. Pain, Princess Mert- 
chersky, Mrs. T. Roosevelt, Viscountess 
Folkestone, Liberty, Richmond, Lady 
Roberts, Mme. J. Dupuy, Mme. Lambard, 
Marie Van Houtte, Joseph Hill, Prince de 
Bulgarie, Mme. A. Marie, and Gruss an ‘Tep- 
litz, Enchantress, ete. Among the climbers 


Trier has been splendid, and has now great, 
long clusters, only needing sunshine to unfold 
their pretty blossoms. Delightful also is 
Dorothy Perkins, with its cheerful little blos- 
soms, produced quite lavishly for so late in 
the year. Longworth Rambler, Aimée 
Vibert, Alister Stella Gray, and all the Dijon 
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Roses are beautiful just now, while Mme. 
Alfred Carriére promises to keep on flower- 
ing up to Christmas, as it frequently does in 
many gardens. I have not named the ex- 
quisite Irish single Tea and H. T. Roses. 
They in themselves would make any garden 
beautiful. Irish Elegance, Irish Pride, Irish 
Beauty, and Irish Glory are as easy to grow 
as a monthly Rose. Nor must I forget the 
common China, which looks as charming now 
as it did at the end of May, and has been 
flowering ever since. This old Rose and Fab- 
vier would brighten many a carriage-drive 
if freely planted, or the more neatly-formed 
flower of Armosa may be preferred by some. 
Those who contemplate planting specially 
for autumnal display should arrange, if pos- 
sible, for a hedge of Rugosa Roses to encircle 
the Rose garden. In summer such a hedge is 
charming, and now the showy fruits are 
attractive, while the decaying foliage, of a 
lovely golden colour, adds a beauty that com- 
pels our admiration. Rosa. 


ROSES ON '‘TRELLISES. 


WE are constantly finding certain Roses out- 
grow their position, so much so that they not 
only refuse to blossom themselves or allow 
other plants to do so. We are of necessity 
obliged to prune them in considerably to pre- 
vent them entirely smothering other plants 
around, thus cutting away the growths that 
should give us bloom. Now, if some pvusts 
be erected close by, and stout wire stretched 
between, these Roses could be trained thereto 
in a horizontal manner, and could be ex- 
tended as much as desired. In a year or two 
we should have these fine, hardened growths 
covered with short spurs, from which beauti- 
ful blossoms would appear annually. With 
the Roses that are not hardy it would be 
advisable to run them on wires very near the 
ground, so that protection could be facili- 
tated ; but, as a rule, this system of training 
the growths hardens them so much that they 
can in a sheltered garden withstand some 
considerable amount of frost. Looking over 
a villa garden recently, I saw, in a small 
circular bed, a huge plant of Noella Nabon- 
nand growing so enormously out of propor- 
tion to all the other Roses that I thought 
then how much better it would have been to 
have had some wires placed within 18 inches 
of the ground and the growths trained thereto 
when in a more pliant state than they are 
now. Some may say: Why plant such a 
Rose in a small bed? It is often done in 
ignorance, and sometimes because a certain 
Rose is a favourite. Rather than destroy it 
from want of wall space, I would commend 
training such a Rose on wires. Many indi- 
viduals have had trouble with climbing Roses 
growing against a hot fence. There had been 
red-spider, thrip, maggot, and aphis, which 
cannot be dislodged because one cannot get 
at them. But by erecting a trellis about a 
yard from such a fence we can plant our 
Roses on the same and approach them from 
all sides, and then when the syringe is 
brought to play on them with Tobacco-wash 
and arsenate of lead solutions, maggot, 
thrip, ete., have very little chance of 
troubling us. 

I do not commend growing such tender 
Roses as Lamarque, Niphetos, etc., in this 
way; but there are scores of others that 
would give the amateur infinite pleasure, and 
for a very small outlay. Take a sort like 
Dorothy Perkins. One plant could be made 
to run the whole length of some villa 
gardens by training it upon a trellis of four 
or five lengths of stout wire, and what a 
glorious blossoming there would be without 
the embarrassment caused by its prodigious 
growth. Then the choicer blooms from such 
Roses as Francois Crousse, Lady Waterlow, 
Mme. J. Gravereaux, Johanna Sebus, Climb- 
ing C. Testout, Mme. Hector Leuilliot, etc., 
would astonish anyone who has never tried 
the plan. It should always be borne in mind 
that Roses love air, and they do not appre- 
ciate a hot, stuffy wall, when they can cb- 
tain air on all sides, such as trellises afford. 

I have had gloricus blossoms this season 
from a trellis upon which are Gruss an Tep- 
litz, Trier, Climbing Caroline Testout, 
Rosette de la Legion d’Honneur, La Tosca, 
ete. I have a plant of Rene André that I 
trained to a tall pillar, which was a marvel 


of beauty this summer. It has made enor- 
mous growths—some 12 feet or more in 
length—which I have trained to a_ wire 
trellis behind, so that next season I shall 
have not only the pillar, but also a display 
on the right and the left of it. It seems 
to me almost criminal to cut away such fine 
growths as these Roses make when they can 
be utilised in the manner stated, which is 
much better than trying to make them all 
grow upon one pillar, all growths thus becom- 
ing overcrowded. Rosa. 





AUTUMN PRUNING OF ROSES. 

IN what does the autumn pruning of Roses consist, 
and should such pruning be given to all classes of 
Roses—H.P’s., H.'I’s., etc—and to all forms—dwarf, 
standard, and climbing? Some of the bush Roses 
planted this season have made shoots 5 feet to 8 feet 
high. Should these be shortened after the leaves 
have fallen and staked to prevent the roots being 
moved by high winter winds?—A. 

[Generally speaking, it is the Hybrid Per- 
petuals and the summer-flowering Roses that 
are pruned in autumn. This pruning consists 
in removing the old wood, retaining five or 
six of the well-ripened growths of the current 
season to supply the blossom next year. These 
young growths are not pruned in any way 
now. ‘lea Roses and many Hybrid Teas, 
being so active in growth, would not be in a 
fit state to prune now. Standard Roses of the 
same classes could be treated in the same 
manner—that is, thin out the old, worn-out 
wood. In some plants this cannot be done 
entirely, but where possible discard the old 
wood—certainly that over two years of age. 
The more young wood you can get your Roses 
to make, the better will be the blossoms. 
Climbing Roses of the summer-flowering type 
—such as Crimson Rambler—may have their 
old wood cut out now, although this is usually 
done soon after flowering. Any climbers that 
bave apparently finished flowering may have 
some of the very oldest growths removed, so 
as to enable those remaining to be well ripened 
by the freer access of sun and air. 

You will understand in all cases it is the 
old growths that may safely be removed now. 
Even this requires some discrimination, be- 
cause with certain Roses the old wood con- 
tinues healthy and active for a considerable 
time, but the practised eye can soon detect 
when there is a waning in vigour, and, as 
before stated, the Hybrid Perpetual group are 
all the better for a free discarding of their 
old wood annually. The plants you set out this 
season, and that have grown so vigorously, 
may either be shortened, so as to prevent 
injury by wind, or you could tie them over 
almost horizontally, and use them as pegged- 
down Roses next season. Certain Roses make 
such long rods each year that it seems a pity 
to cut them away in March, but by tying them 
down, we get quite a lot of bloom along the 
growths, but they are on rather short stems. 
They, however, make a display. When these 
growths have ceased to bloom, they are cut 
away, and others will take their place. By 
tying down now, we help the eyes or buds to 
become more uniformly ripened, and a more 
even growth occurs in the spring. | 





THE WHITE BANKSIAN ROSE BEARING 
SEED. 


I HAVE never seen Rosa Banksize seed before, but 
some three plants did seed at Florence on my ter- 
race, and I only noticed it when they were nearly 
tipe. I gathered them quite ripe in early March, 
and brought them home and sowed some 200 in a 
box and 309 in the open. From the seeds sown in 
the box (in a conservatory) IT have got about twenty- 
five little plants; and from those in the open hardly 
anything—just three or four are showing. As the 
Rose that flowers with Rosa Banksiw in spring at 
Florence on my terrace, right amongst them, was 
the Bengal Rose, I had hopes of a pink Banksian. 
and though there jis no sign of any crossing with the 
monthly Rose, I still do not despair, because, if not 
cross fertilised, why did they seed? About half my 
seedlings appear to have a climbing habit, and the 
rest not, but it is hard to say. The earliest two up 
are climbers (?), have seven leaves, and the leaves 
are not shiny. I kept the seeds quite separate, and 
sowed them all myself. There was nothing excep- 
tional in April to May, 1908, to make the Rosa 
Banksiz seed, except that it was very hot and the 
Rose-beetles numberless and most troublesome. 
When large enough I will transplant each Rose into 
a 38-inch or 4-inch pot; and I have some sixteen, 
perhaps, in pots, the largest 7 inches or 8 inches 
high. I gathered the seed from the common white 
Banksian. The seed was in clusters, andthe plant had 
no thorns, therefore it was not Rosa Banksiew Fortu- 
neana. Is it likely that these seedlings will turn out 





some form of Polyantha, and that the Banksian, 
usually seedless, is not, as I had supposed, a type?— 
CAPTAIN VICTOR WARD, Witley, Surrey. 

[I have never known an instance of this 
Rose producing seed in this country, but I 
can readily imagine it would do so in 
Florence. I have tried to cross-fertilise both 
the white and the yellow, but always without 
success ; but there is no reason to doubt that 
in your seedlings you may obtain some dis- 
tinct crosses, seeing that the common Bengal 
Rose was flowering at the same _ time, 
although, of course, the Banksian may have 
fertilised itself from its own pollen. The 
variety Fortuneana is supposed to be a cross 
between the Banksian Rose and R. levigata 
(or Cherokee Rose), and Fortune’s Yellow is 
also supposed to be a hybrid of some kind of 
Banksian Rose. If possible, I would advise 
you to plant the little seedlings in your gar- 
den at Florence, where they would have a 
better opportunity of developing ; otherwise, 
keep them in pots, and confine their roots as 
much as possible, and allow the growths to 
become well hardened— almost baked up in 
May and June. The yellow and white Bank- 
sians flower freely in 5-inch pots grown in this 
manner. ‘The lateral growths should be kept 
pinched in. This would induce the plants to 
blossom early. 

I have often mentioned in these columns 
that amateurs possessing gardens in_ hot 
countries could, by careful hybridising, pro- 
duce some lovely hybrids, that would be a 
means of enriching our present collection. 
An instance of what may be accomplished is 
furnished in the beautiful R. sinica Anemone, 
one of the most charming single Roses, which 
was a cross between the Cherokee Rose and a 
Tea-scented variety. We have now an- 
nounced as this year’s novelty an hybrid from 
R. gigantea, crossed with Reine Marie Hen- 
riette. It is named Etoile de Portugal. The 
flowers are described as large, well formed, 
petals consistent, of a beautiful shrimp-pink 
shaded with salmon, and with a distinct deep 
yellow zone at the base. It is as hardy as 
most of the climbing Teas and Noisettes. I 
am not sure if the blossoms are single or 
not. We cannot bloom R. gigantea in Eng- 
land—at least, they have not been able to 
do so at Kew. —Rosa. ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Roses for stone balustrade.—I have a small, 
3-feet-high stone balustrade edging a brick path 
about 18 feet long, and I would like to cover it on 
each outside edge with Roses other than rambling or 
climbing varieties. One side faces south-east and the 
ether north-west. I would be much obliged if you 
would kindly give me the names of these Roses you 
would advise my getting for this purpose. Would 
dwarf Tea-scented and Noisette Roses be suitable for 
this purpose, and could they be trained so as to 
cover the balustrade? I would like Roses which 
bloom for as long as pcssible.—C. H., Stockbridge. 

[You could plant nothing more suitable than 
the ever-blooming Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses, 
and some of the China or Monthly varieties. 
Let the soil be deeply dug and well manured, 
and in early summer see that the plants are 
well watered once or twice a week, and occa- 
sionally with liquid-manure. For the south- 
east side any of the following would be fine, 
planted about 2 feet apart: Marie Van 
Houtte, Mme. Hosté, Anna Ollivier, Lady 
Roberts, Mme. J. Dupuy, G. Nabonnand, 
Peace, Mme. Lambard, General McArthur, 
Joseph Hill, Betty, Mme. Pernet Ducher, 
Lady Ashtown, Dean Hole, and Earl of War- 
wick; for north-west side, Caroline Testout, 
La France, Augustine Guinoisseau, Lady Bat- 
tersea, Mme. J. Grolez, Maman _ Cochet, 
Marie d’Orleans, General Schablikine, Prince 
de Bulgarie, Armosa, Fellenberg, Baronne P. 
de St. Cyr. Jean Bach Sisley, Mrs. Bosan- 
quet, and Enchantress. | 


Roses in greenhouse not blooming.—Why do 
Maréchal Niel, Niphetos, and Gloire de Dijon fail to 
bloom freely in heated greenhouse facing south?— 
M. RUGGLES-BRISE. _ 

[It is rather difficult to say why these Roses 
fail to bloom, seeing you give us no informa- 
tion as to whether they make new growths 
or not, or in what condition the plants are 
now in. Probably you prune away the 


growths that should be retained for blooming. 
The class of Rose alluded to should make 
good, long, new rods during the summer, and 
it is from such rods the best blossoms are 
produced, provided they become well har- 
dened by autumn. Any side or lateral shoots 
of a small nature you should cut back to one 
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eye or bud, but leave the long rods intact, 
excepting that, as a rule, a foot or two of the 
extreme ends are too unripe to retain, and 
must, therefore, be cut off. Should the 
plants have made no new growths worth men- 
tioning this summer, we can only surmise 
there is something wrong at the roots, and it 
would be better to discard them and obtain 
some young, healthy plants. ] 


New Roses.—We have read your correspon- 
dent, “E.’s,’’ very interesting description of 
the newer Roses in your issue of October 
2nd, but we should like just to point-out that 
he has made a mistake in name of one of the 
Roses that we obtained the gold medal for at 
the National Rose Show. The name that he 
has is “Ethel Welch,’ whereas the name 
We might just 
that both these 


should be ‘“‘ Ethel Malcolm.’’ 
information, 





add, for “ E.’s”’ 





Roses, besides being 
magnificent exhibi- 
tion varieties, are 
really splendid gar- 
den Roses. Probably 
Mrs. Maynard Sinton 
is the sweetest-per- 
fumed Rose in culti- 
vation, the perfume 
being very strong and 
deliciously sweet. The 
Rose Ethel Malcolm 
is a wonderful free- 
flowering garden Rose 
as well as an exhibi- * 
tion variety. We 
know no Hybrid Tea 
Rose that combines 
these two qualities so 
distinctly. Our reason 
for these remarks is 
that “E.’’ — states 
that they are two 
purely _ exhibition 
Roses; but that is a 
mistake, as Ethel Malcolm is as free-fic ywering 
as Caroline Testout, with a similar habit of 
growth, and probably freer blooming. We 
may also add that, as “E.’’ states, it is a 
flower probably midway between Melanie 
Soupert and White Lady. Ethel Malcolm 
was a seedling raised in 1895, but, through 
catching some “red- -spider on our young seed- 
lings, and using a rather strong insec sticide to 
get rid of the ‘spider, a number of the seed- 
lings were so affected by the spraying that we 
got no buds to work that season, and the 
plants only kept alive until the following 
season, when we only got three buds from | 
this particular seedling, which is a cross from 
two unnamed varieties, and is the result of 
a series of thought-out crossings. We may 
just say that the foliage of this Rose is as 
remarkable as its flower, being what might 
be called a black-green colour, We know of | 
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no Rose whose foliage reflects the beauty of | 
the flower so strikingly as this Rose does, as 
the intense, very dark-green foliage shows 
up the wonderful colour ng of the Rose in a 
remarkable and pleasing way. We shall be 
glad if you will put this matter right, and we 
are sure your correspondent will be equally 
glad to have the information given.—S. 
McG REDY AND SON, Portadown, Ireland. 


[In my notes on new Roses in your issue of 
October 2nd, I inadvertently gave the name | 
of Ethel Welch to one of Messrs. S. MceGredy | 
and Son’s novelties. It should have been 
Kthel Malcolm. I am glad to know from | 
these successful raisers that Ethel Malcolm 2 | 
a very free-flowering garden Rose as well : 
an exhibition flower of first quality, and it is | 
also a pleasure to me to learn that Mrs. May- | 
nard Sinton is a very sweetly-perfumed Rose. | 





Narcissus Genoa. 


This, in my opinion, should receive special | 
recognition at the hands of those who judge 


new Roses, as so many of the varieties that | 
gain gold medals are devoid of this most 


charming attribute.—E. ] 

Roses for hedge.—I am removing a very ugly 
hedge from two sides of the croquet-lawn, and I 
shall be obliged if you can give me any suggestions 
for Roses to put in its place. The long side has two 
curves (to enclose a large Oak-tree), and the other 
one is straight. I am afraid a flat hedge would not 
look well for such a length. There is nothing to 
hide by the hedge—there are only flower-beds and 
lawn on the long side and an orchard on the short 
one. I should put small-meshed wire to prevent the 
running off, as the hedge and the croquet- 
ground are on the same level. The garden is not a | 
large one, and is formal. I shall be obliged for a 
little advice, and also for a list of suitable Toses for 
whatever scheme you may suggest.—A. U, 


[You do not tell us the aspect, or whether 
the Oak-tree would shade any part of the 
proposed hedge. If so, we should recom- 





mend you to plant Scotch Roses for that por- 
| tion that would be shaded. The angle formed 
on the shorter side could be planted with the 
tall-growing Penzance Briers, which would in 
time attain a hei ght of 8 feet to 10 feet uniess 
pruned back. Or you could plant some of 
the tall-growing varieties which we name 
below. This angle would also be a good posi- 
tion for a weeping Rose on a tall stem. If 
this were planted, the hedge should be of a 
moderate height. To take away any sem- 
blance of flatness, you could on the long por- 
tion have some pillar Roses or standards at 
intervals of 8 feet or 10 feet. We name, in 
addition to the tall varieties, some of medium 
growth, and some of moderate or dwarf 
growth. All the varieties are perpetual- 
flowering save those marked with an asterisk. 
You should have the soil trenched 2} feet to 
3 feet deep, and a yard in width, working in 
some good manure as the work proceeds. The 
following sorts would all be suitable for 
hedges. You could have a mixed hedge, 
one of one kind of Roses. We would not 
advise too many sorts. The following are 
vigorous growers, and should be planted 
about 4 feet apart: *Crimson Rambler, 
Dorothy Perkins, *Flora, *Blush Rambler, 
Conrad F. Meyer, *Electra, *Tausendschon, 
*Penzance Briers, Mme. A. Carriére, and F. 
Crousse. Medium growers, planted about 
3 feet apart, are: Mme. Abel Chatenay, Trier, 
Blane Double de Courbet, Mrs. A. Waterer, 
Mme. G. Bruant, Common China, Armosa, 
Fellenberg, Gruss an Teplitz, Aimée Vibert, 
Rugosa alba and ree: Stanwell Perpetual, 
Mme. J. Periére, La Tosca, and Lady Water- 
low. Of moderate growth, planted in a double 
line, thus: " ," , " about 2 feet apart, we 
recommend Scotch Roses, Mme. L. Messimy, 
Comtesse de Cayla, Leonie Lamesch, Fabvier, 
Baronne P. de St. Cyr, Caroline Testout, and 
Frau Karl Druschki. When sending queries, 
please write on one side of the paper only. ] 





ROOM AND WINDOW. 


NARCISSUS GENOA. 

THIS distinct and pretty white trumpet Dafio- 
dil is one of many raised by Mr. Engleheart, 
though its distinctive features are not well 
shown in the uppermost flower seea in the 
illustration. It is like some others of the 
white trumpet section of Daffodils of a grace- 
ful and slightly drooping habit, and not all 
its beauty can be seen at a glance The 
flower, however, is of good substance, and 
among the most pleasing of the varie ties of 
moderate size. In the somewhat revolute 
character of the segments of the flower, the 
variety is distinct, while the growth is good. 


KE. J. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cladiclus The Bride.—The ivory-white 
blossoms of this Gladiolus are so useful for 
cutting, and the bulbs are so cheap, that 
they ought to be found in every garden. 
Though the time of planting is not yet, ] 
send this reminder to those studying bulb 
catalogues not to forget this Gladiolus 
if flowers are wanted in quantity another 
year, and white blossoms are always useful. 
Strange it is that many who make a point of 
seeing that they are well supplied with the 
scarlet blossoms of Brenchleyensis, often for- 
get this lovely white flower. It is not always 
recognised how simple are the requirements 
of the sort under notice. If planted in a 
well-drained soil on a warm border there is 
no need to take the corms up in the autumn, 
provided they are given a covering of leaves. 
—LEAHURST. 


Planting window-boxes for the winter.— 
Wherever possible, window boxes should be filled 
now for the winter. Several things suggest them- 
selves. If the box is on a sill where the morning 
sun reaches it, one should use such as Wallflowers, 
selecting such as the old Blood Red, and \a good 
yellow. One should also bear in mind Pansies, Poly- 
anthuses and Forget-me-not, Bulbs,too, are useful for 
boxes, and give a bright appearance to a home,— 
TOWNSMAN. 


Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AS ANNUALS. 
Tuts subject, dealt with at the recent con- 
ference of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society, elicited many points of interest. The 
reader of the paper said he saw, two years 
ago, a wonderful display of single Chrysan- 
themums at Reading Chrysanthemum Show. 
The display consisted of specimens and 
eroups of elegant, highly decorative, freely- 
towered plants, raised from seeds sown in 
the spring of that year. It occurred to him 
that here was a novel and distinct feature of 
Chrysanthemum culture that deserved to be 
encouraged and made more widely known. In 
his opinion, there was a great future for this 
phase of culture. A packet of seeds would 
give sufficient plants to fill a fair-sized con- 
servatory. The seed being selected from the 
best varieties, the resulting plants showed 
a wonderfully wide range of colour, and 
immense variety of form. Chrysanthemums 
treated as annuals did away with the tedious 
process of propagation from cuttings, and 
saved both labour and room that must -neces- 
sarily be devoted to the retention of old 
plants. Seeds sown in early February in a 
temperature of about 60 degs. gave plants 
that, when gradually hardened off, and grown 
freely after being planted out or _ potted, 
would provide a first-rate display from the 
end of October right on through November. 
The treatment usually accorded decorative 
plants was recommended, with very little, if 
any, disbudding. The encouragement of the 
cultivation of Chrysanthemums as annuals by 
the various Chrysanthemum societies was 
urged, competitions to be arranged, which 
should provide a novel and interesting feature 
at the November Shows. 

In the discussion on this paper which fol- 
lowed, one well-known grower told how he 
had sown seeds in mid-April, and raised the 
seedlings on a hotbed. The resulting seed- 
lings began to flower in mid-August, and his 
plants were then, in many instances, flowering 
profusely. He also urged societies to afford 
encouragement to their culture. Another 
grower asked whether it would be possible to 
procure seedlings of fairly even height for 
bedding. Still another grower pointed out 
that seeds saved from dwarf-flowering kinds 
gave, as a rule, fairly dwarf plants. It did 
not seem possible to obtain seedlings of equal 
height. A well-known trade grower said he 
raised Chrysanthemums as annuals twenty 
years ago, but the time had not then come to 
popularise their culture. Their culture was 
one well worth taking up because of the in- 
terest it afforded and the probability of find- 
ing first-rate novelties. Another trade grower 
regarded the culture of Chrysanthemums as 
annuals as a retrograde step. He thought 
seedling-raising would prove disappointing. 
He advised the culture of fixed varieties from 
cuttings. Another grower said the height 
varied considerably, as did also the period of 


flowering. CPA carl 3 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S CONFERENCE. 


As there was no October show of the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums at the Crystal 
Palace this year, the executive committee 
decided to have a conference at the corre: 
sponding period this season, and on Wed- 
nesday, October 6th last, this was held at 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand. The 
papers read in the afternoon were: ‘‘Chrys- 
anthemums as Annuals,’’ by Mr. C. H. 
Curtis; and “Early Single Chrysanthe- 
mums,’ by Mr. W. Wells. In the evening 
a paper on ‘‘Late Market Chrysanthemums ” 
was given by Mr. J. B. Riding. This was 
followed by two other papers on ‘‘The Best 
Chrysanthemums for Cut Flowers’’ (treated 
from a commercial point of view), by Mr. 
P. A. Cragg; and from an esthetic point of 
view, by Mr. D. B. Crane. Both afternoon 
and evening meetings were well attended, 
and the remarks of the different speakers 
followed with considerable interest through- 
out. Really excellent were the discussions, 
practical growers expressing themselves 


freely on the different aspects of the ques- 
A most noteworthy item on the stand 


tion. 





of Messrs. W. Wells and Co. was a bag said 
to contain no less than five gallons of Chrys- 
anthemum-seeds. This firm had a beautiful 
group of cut Chrysanthemums, in which 
early-flowering singles largely predominated. 
There were some excellent double or Jap- 
anese kinds, among which we noticed Ethel 
Blades (crimson), Perle Chatillonaise (shaded 
peach on cream ground), Roi des Blancs 
(white), Carrie (yellow), Wells’ Primrose 
(primrose, slightly shaded blush), the golden- 
yellow Leslie (a beautiful variety), and Eden 
(a bright rose flower of Mons. Nonin’s rais- 
ing). Good singles were: Firebrand, Nellie 
Riding, and Nellie King (a pretty yellow). 
Mr. Norman Davis’s group comprised many 
of the better perennial Asters, decorative 
Chrysanthemums, and his two yellow Jap- 
anese novelities, Tom Edwards and Empress. 
Mr. W. J. Godfrey staged a capital lot of 
large flowers showing high culture, finely- 
finished blooms of the following Japanese 
kinds being conspicuous: J. W. Molyneux, 
Frank Molyneux, Jas. Threlfal, E. J. Jones, 
Ella Ainsley, and Market Favourite—varie- 
ties that are likely to interest growers on the 
look-out for promising novelties. A bright 
and well arranged group of Chrysanthemums 
and Asters was set up by Mr. Frank Brazier, 
Caterham Valley. Mr. Martin Silsbury, 
Shanklin, Isle of Wight, showed seedlings, 
to one of which (White Queen) a first-class 
certificate was awarded. 





NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

At the meeting of the Floral Committee of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society, held at 
Essex Hall, Strand, W.C., on the 6th inst., 
several novelties were submitted. Quite a 
long list of single-flowered kinds failed to gain 
recognition. The following large-flowered 
Japanese kinds were given certificates :— 

WHITE QUEEN.—This is a very large and 
handsome Japanese bloom, having long, fairly 
broad recurving florets of good substance. 
The florets twist and curl slightly, giving a 
pretty finish; colour, creamy-white. First- 
class certificate to Mr. Martin Silsbury, 
Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 

Tom Epwarps.-—In this instance we have 
a. most attractive flower, exhibited as a market 
variety. The blooms are quite as large as 
those of many exhibition kinds, and are of 
pleasing form. The florets are fairly broad, 
and are of good length; colour, rich yellow. 
First-class certificate to Mr. Norman Davis, 
Framfield, Sussex. 

EmprREss.—At this early date the blooms 
that were shown were beautifully finished, 
and are valuable for those who wish to 
exhibit them or utilise them for decoration. 
The florets, long, broad, curling, and incury- 
ing loosely, build up a high quality; flower 
of splendid depth, and of exhibition standard. 
Colour, lemon-yellow. First-class certificate 
also to Mr. Davis. 





NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Mildew on Chrysanthemums.—I enclose two 
leaves of Chrysanthemums which are diseased. One 
shows leaf attacked by the disease, the other in 
an advanced state. I have tried different remedies, 
but none of them seem to prove satisfactory. One, 
in particular, I thought would have checked the 
disease was 1 lb. flowers of sulphur and 1 Ib. fresh- 
slaked lime. I boiled the two together for about 
half-an-hour in about 2 gallons of water, then I 
added 1 lb. of washing soda, 1 lb. of soft-soap, and 
+ pint of paraffin. I put the lot into about 30 gallons 
of water, and let it simmer, and syringed with the 
clear water, but all seems to have no effect on the 
disease. Kindly tell me the name of the disease, 
and its cure? I do not think it is mildew.—W. J. M. 


(The leaves of your Chrysanthemums are 
mildewed—at least, they were—for we cannot 
see any live fungus on them, so that the 
mixture named is effectual. Mildew is 
unusually prevalent this autumn, the con- 
stant wet weather being favourable to its 
spread. The more decayed leaf is an old 
one, and probably came from the lower por- 
tion of the stem. In that case it and other 
such leaves should be removed, and this with- 
out any detriment to the plant. So long as 
mildew does not appear on the leaves near 
the flowers, no great harm will come to the 
latter—at any rate, it can be dealt with in 
the manner you have already done.] 

Chrysanthemums in small houses after 
blooming.—There is always a temptation to 
overcrowd a house with Chrysanthemums, 








especially if one happens to have good, 
promising plants, and on the plea, after hay- 
ing bestowed nearly a year’s trouble on them, 
that ‘it is a pity to waste them,’’ they are 
brought into the house. In a small house 
there are other things that need attention, 
and it is, therefore, best, as soon as the 
Chrysanthemums have bloomed to at once 
cut them down, shift those that are not 
wanted for propagating from to cold-frames, 
and so let in the light to other plants. I 
have more than once seen batches of Primu- 
las, Cinerarias, and Cyclamens that before 
the Chrysanthemums were brought under 
glass gave great promise, receive a check that 
has taken weeks to set right, simply because 
the plants had to be placed about the house 
between the Chrysanthemums, frequently re- 
ceiving water when they had no need of it, 
and becoming ‘drawn’? all through standing 
among taller plants that excluded the light. 
—W OODBASTWICK. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Brown-scale on Peach-trees.—The leaves on a 
number of my Peach-trees are covered with a black 
substance (samples enclosed), and this substance has 
appeared on a number of Peaches, but it comes away 
from the latter with the skin, and does not appear 
a ere ae the flavour or growth of the Peach 

an you tell me what the substance is, the ec: ; 
and the cure?—R. ee Be acer rae 

[The Peach-trees, as evidenced by the leaves 
you send, have been badly attacked by brown- 
scale. Afterthe pruning is completed, the trees 
loosened somewhat, and the borders cleared 
of all rubbish, the woodwork and glass 
cleaned, and the walls whitewashed, syringe 
the trees freely with petroleum, soft-soap, and 
water. Heat the water to about 120 degs., 
this condition being insisted upon if the 
remedy is to have a fair trial, and to every 
3 gallons of this add a lump of soft-soap about 
the size of a hen’s egg and 6 ozs. or three 
wineglassfuls of ordinary petroleum, or 
paraffin, as it is generally, but wrongly, 
termed. The oil must not be permitted to 
float on the surface of the receptacle, but 
should be kept mixed with the water, this 
being done either by returning every second 
Syringeful (after the mixing has been accom- 
plished by means of the syringe) forcibly back 
into the receptacle, or else by keeping two 
Syringes at work, one distributing and the 
other keeping the oil mixed with the water. 
This mixture should be used in no_half- 
hearted manner, it being of the greatest im- 
portance that every branch and shoot be 
thoroughly wetted by it. There is no neces- 
sity to syringe the trees after using the 
petroleum mixture. If one application does 
not clean the trees, another should be given. 
If there are any plants in the house in as 
bad a condition as the leaves of the Peach- 
trees you send, we would advise you to put 
the whole lot on the fire-heap, and, having 
thoroughly cleaned and repainted the house, 
start with a fresh lot of plants.] 

Mealy-bug.—I shall be so much obliged if you 
can inform me what can be done to keep plants in 
conservatory free from mealy-bug? I read your 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, which I have taken regularly 
for some long time, but I cannot find anything 
about it, and the back numbers I send on to friends, 
so I cannot refer to them. The conservatory is, of 
course, now unheated, and the Plumbago is attacked 
with mealy-bug in nearly all the joints. Early in 
the summer I painted all the joints thoroughly with 
methylated spirit and Tobacco-juice, and for some 
time I saw no mealy-bug, but now it seems nearly as 
bad as before. I also find it has again attacked 
an Orange-tree, grown from an Orange-pip, The 
conservatory has been fumigated with XL-All, 
and having come to the end of my resources, I am 
writing to know if you can suggest some way out of 
the diffculty.—E M. C. 

[When the plants are really badly infested 
—as seems to be the case with your plants— 
with this terrible pest, it is a very difficult 
matter to cleanse them unless the house can 
be thoroughly emptied and repainted, every 
part having previously been well scrubbed 
down with paraffin emulsion or thoroughly 
wetted with boiling water. The affected 
plants should be gone over, and all the 
insects, their eggs, and the white, fluffy 
matter removed with a small brush dipped 


in soapy water or paraffin emulsion. The 


plants worst affected should be burned, No 
half-measures are of any avail. ] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


HYBRID COLUMBINES. 

I HAVE been so fascinated by the beauty of 
the wild Columbines, both American and 
Kuropean, that I never thought much of what 
in gardens they called improvements, which 
were mostly things without a single charm 
of the wild Columbines. But this year I was 
led to reconsider this view by some of Barrs’ 
seedlings. They seemed to be mainly of the 
bold chrysantha form; and I must say they 
flowered long and well, and were much 
admired. 


Raising Columbines from seed is a very in- | 
teresting way, and good seed is offered by our | 


seed-houses. I have been sowing a number 
of kinds this year, mostly the wild ones if I 
could get them, and they have come up very 


well, and promise well for next year. Plants 
got in that way are strong and healthy. 
W. 





NARCISSUS CULTIVATION. —I. 
Unrix ten or twelve years ago the Dutch had 
almost a monopoly of the bulb trade of this 


| 





lifted furnishes a very suitable soil for Nar- | 
cissi, When preparing it for the Potato crop, | 
the land ought to receive a heavy dressing of | 
farmyard manure, from fifty to sixty tons per 
acre, according to the condition of the soil. 
As soon as the Potatoes are cleared off, at 
the end of July or beginning of August, the 
land should be deeply ploughed or dug, so 
that the enriched top spit is placed in a 
position to allow the roots of the Narcissi to 
penetrate freely. If the soil is infested with | 
weeds, such as Twitch, Bindweed, Thistles, 
Docks, etc., these should be removed as the 
work proceeds, as it is impossible to eradi- | 
cate such pests once the bulbs are planted. 
{! the work has been done by the plough, the 
ground should be broken up by harrowing and | 
rolling, but if dug, it should be broken up 
as digging proceeds. This accomplished, and 
a good tilth obtained, the land is then ready 
for planting. 
level, as hollows in which water stands inju- 
riously affect the bulbs. 

MANURES.—Fresh farmyard manure must 
never be used for Narcissus cultivation ; its 
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| and horse, per day, &s. ; 
The soil should be uniformly | 





ammoniacal constituents have an injurious 


effect upon the plants, and this is the chief 
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tember, and all planting should certainly be 
finished during:October. The ground should 
be dry and friable at the time of planting. 
METHODS OF PLANTING.—Planting should 
be done at a depth of 2 inches to 4 inches 
the larger bulbs at the greater depth, and the 
smaller ones proportionately shallower. 
Various methods of planting are adopted, and 
the area to be planted will influence the 
method decided upon. Many large growers 
use a one-horse plough, to which is fixed a 
special share that works at the bottom of the 
furrow and makes the necessary impression 
for the reception of the bulbs; and on large 
establishments the work is expeditiously per- 
formed in this way. From twenty-four to 
thirty planters are necessary to keep the 
plough constantly at work, and an acre a day 
may be planted. The cost would be :—Mau 
thirty planters at 
2s., £3; man in charge, 4s.; total, £3 12s. 
per acre. This method is suitable where a 
variety of bulb is being planted in large 
quantities. The work proceeds in the ordi- 
nary way of ploughing, one furrow covering 
the bulbs already planted in the furrow pre- 
viously made. The furrows are about 





country, but bulb cultivation has recently 
been successfully undertaken iu various parts 
of the British Isles. In the South Lineoln 
and Cambridgeshire Fens many acres of bulbs 
are now planted, several of the larger growers 
having from twenty to fifty acres under culti- 
vation. An ideal bulb soil is found here, 
which, with good culture, produces bulbs 
equal to those grown in Holland, and in addi- 
tion to supplying a home demand, a consider- 
able export trade is now being conducted 
from this centre. It is probable, however, 
that there are many other parts of England 
where the soil and climate would also be 
found suitable, and, as Narcissus cultivation 
is an industry which can be begun on a small 
scale, it is one which appears to be well worth 
the attention of small holders and others. 


GROWING BULBS FOR SALE. 


SUITABLE sOILS.—The soil best suited for 
Narcissus cultivation is a deep, friable loam. 
Stagnant moisture is detrimental to the 
plants, and where such a condition exists it 
must be remedied by draining and raising 
the beds above the level of the paths. Land 
from which an early crop of Potatoes has been 





Part of a group of Columbines. 


reason for recommending that they should | 
follow such a crop as Potatoes, where the 
rankness of a heavy manuring has already 
expended itself. Sixty tons of farmyard 
manure per acre may appear to be an unne- 
cessarily large amount, but, unless the ground 
is in good condition, it is not an excessive 
quantity. Good bulbs, like most other crops, 
cannot be grown on poor land. If it be neces- 
sary to plant on land which has not recently 
been well manured, bone-meal is probably the 
best artificial manure to use at the time of 
planting. It should be applied at the rate of 
10 ewt. to 15 ewt. per acre, and can either be 
harrowed or raked in before planting com- 
mences, or worked in as planting proceeds. 
TIME OF PLANTING.—As a geneyal rule, the 
shorter the period the bulbs are out of the 
ground the better. In some cases, such as in 
the poeticus section, new roots are formed 
simultaneously with the drying of the old, | 
and a decided injury is done by keeping such | 
varieties out of the ground for a lengthened | 
period. With few exceptions, however, Nar- | 
cissi may be planted as late as Christmas, and | 
still give fair results; but the best time for | 
general planting is during August and Sep- | 





9 inches or 10 inches wide, and every seventh 
furrow is left unplanted, this forming a path, 
which is necessary for getting among the 
bulbs when bloom-gathering, cleaning, etc. 
Where small areas are planted, a different 
method must be adopted. The following is a 
useful plan :—First divide the land into suit- 
able divisions—say, 50 feet wide—with 18-inch 
paths between. Then stretch a line across 
the end of the first division, and with a spade 
throw out a shallow opening in which to plant 
the first row of bulbs. This done, shift the 
Jine the width of the rows—say, 9 inches ; 
then proceed to open the second furrow, 
covering the first and already planted row 
with the soil from the second. Proceed thus 
with succeeding rows, again leaving every 
seventh unplanted to form a path. By this 
method one man with a spade will keep two 
planters busy, and the cost will be about £6 
per acre. Another method for the small 
grower, after he has marked his land into 
50-foot divisions, with 18-inch paths, is to 
mark each division across with beds 
3 feet 6 inches wide, and with paths 12 inches 
wide. The soil from the first bed is taken 
out to a depth of 3 inches, and wheeled to the 
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far end of the division; this first bed is then 
carefully raked, and marked across in rows 
6 inches apart. The bulbs are then planted, 
and this bed is covered with soil taken from 
the second bed, and so the work proceeds 
to the end of the division. This methed, 
although a little more expensive than the 
preceding, has advantages, especially where 
handling a considerable number of varieties 
in small quantities, as the danger of mixing 
sorts is less likely to arise. The quantity of 
bulbs necessary to plant a given area will vary 
considerably, according to the size of bulb 
produced by the particular variety. From 
5 tons to 6 tons may be taken as an average 
weight to plant an acre. 

CULTIVATION BETWEEN PLANTING AND 
HARVESTING.—The chief labour involved is 
in keeping the ground clean, and the amount 
of labour necessary varies according to the 
condition of the land and the weather. When 
planting has been done early—say, in August 
or September—weeds will soon begin to show. 
These can be kept in check by hoeing (large 
growers use horse labour), provided the 
weather is favourable. If it is showery, so 
that hoeing is not effective, the land must he 
lightly  ‘‘pointed’’—7.e., shallow-dug—in 
order to bury the weeds. I’or this work, a 
broadetined fork is the best tool to use, and 
the most suitable time to perform this work is 
at the end of October or beginning of Novem- 
ber. If performed earlier, there is the risk 
of another crop of weeds appearing; if done 
later, the bulbs may be too far advanced, and 
damage may result in consequence. During 
the winter months some growers protect their 
bulbs from frost by covering the ground with 
heather or other loose litter, but for the varie- 
ties to be recommended this labour is 
unnecessary. In February, before the foliage 
pushes through the ground, soot may be 
apphed broadcast and lightly harrowed or 
raked in. This is especially recommended 
where bulbs have remained in the same posi- 
{ion two or three years. During the spring 
months weeds must be kept in check by 


hoeing and hand-weeding, care being taken | 
§ 8 


that the least possible damage is done to the 
foliage. Treading on’ the beds is to be 
avoided as much as possible. When the 
foliage ‘dies down, the whole area should, be 
hoed over if the-bulbs are to remain another 
year, and the operation should be repeated 
two or three times during the summer 
months, which is all the attention necessary 
until the period for autumn ‘‘ pointing ”’ 
again returns. 

HARVESTING.—As soon as the foliage has 
died down, a start must be made to raise 
those bulbs which it is desirable to lift. No 
time must be lost in this work, as, in the 
event of showery weather, fresh roots will 
yery soon be produced, and the aim of the 
grower is to get his bulbs out of the ground 
whilst root-growth is dormant. Many large 
growers use the plough for lifting as well as 
planting. By its use a careful and expe- 
rienced ploughman and a sufficient number of 
pickers can lift large areas very expeditiously 
at a lower cost than where forks are used, 
while less damage is done and fewer bulbs are 
left in the ground. The small grower, how- 
ever, must resort to the fork. The bulbs as 
lifted should be put in shallow trays or 
baskets, and, if possible, be placed in a cool, 
airy shed to dry. If such shelter cannot be 
given them, they may be allowed to he on 
the ground until they become dry and clean. 
They must not, however, be allowed to remain 
too long, in case they get scorched by strong 
sunshine. The length of time necessary 
must depend upon the condition of the bulbs 
when lifted and the weather experienced, but 
once they are in a fit condition no time should 
be lost in getting them under cover, as, if 
showery weather sets in, root-growth will very 
quickly commence, and this must be pre- 
vented. All lifting should be finished by the 
end of July at the latest. The weight of 
produce lifted must necessarily depend upon 
the fertility of the soil, the variety grown, 
and the length of time the crop has been 
planted, but ten to twelve tons per acre 
may be regarded as an average yield, or 
about double the weight planted. 

THE PREPARATION FOR MARKET.—Various 
methods of marketing are employed. Bulbs 
may be sold as lifted, large and small 





together, by the cwt. or ton, and many people 
(especially planters) prefer to buy their bulbs 
in this way. Retailers, however, and whole- 
sale dealers who supply retailers, require first 
or second-size shapely bulbs only. It then 
becomes necessary to clean and size the pro- 
duce, making four different sizes—viz., first 
or ‘‘heads,’’ seconds, thirds or ‘‘planting’ 
size, and ‘‘chips.’’ First-size bulbs of the 
popular varieties can be readily sold to bulb 
merchants by the thousand, 
sizes should be kept for planting. In growing 
for bulb production, a more frequent course 
of transplanting is necessary than when bloom 
is the chief object, and nice, shapely bulbs, 
sueh as are wanted for shop sales, can only be 
obtained by regularly transplanting. When 
first-size bulbs are planted, they multiply, 
and give increased stock, and it is well to let 
such remain two, or even three, years undis- 
turbed. Second-size bulbs, if carefully sized, 
should yield ‘‘heads’’ (or firsts) after one 
year’s growth. ‘Thirds and ‘“‘chips’”’ require 
two years before attaining saleable size, and 
then half only may be fit to be classed as 
‘“‘heads.’? This sizing requires the exercise of 
some discretion, as by its careful perform- 
ance much unnecessary labour may be saved. 
Thus, the grower who sizes and plants what 
he hopes to lift as first-size bulbs after one 
year’s growth incurs needless labour and 
expense if only 50 per cent. of the produce 
attains first size. A little experience, how- 
ever, will suffice, and the cultivator will be 
able to approximately estimate from the bulbs 
planted what quantity of different-sized 
produce he will have for disposal each year. 
—Leaflet No. 224 of the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Flowers for beds.—Will you kindly give me a 
list of a good succession of flowers for some large, 
round beds, so that they may be bare and ugly as 
short a time as possible? I have hardly any glass, 
60 that I ean do very little in the way of bedding 
out. I should prefer to keep the beds self-coloured— 
mauve and violet in one, rose shading to crimson in 
another, and so on.—M. G. 


[Your question is a little vague, and you 
do not give the size of the beds, or say how 
many you have to fill. Without their size, any 
selection we may give you might prove un- 
sujtable. It is also extremely doubtful 
whether, by adopting your own suggestion of 
self-colours, you would really achieve your 
aims. You might, however, by planting 
bulbs and herbaceous subjects, and lightly 
carpeting the beds, obtain a much more agree- 
able result. If you will furnish us with the 
above particulars, we will endeavour to help 
you. We regret your letter has been over- 
looked. | 

The Rose of Jericho (Anastatica hierochuntina). 
—I was offered to-day a dried plant, said to be Rose 
of Jericho, and was told it attracted and killed flies 
and wasps. Can you tell me about it and its pro- 
perties ?— HUMANITY. 

[This curious plant about which you. in- 
quire has nothing to do with the Rose family, 
but is an annual ecrucifer which grows on 
barren wastes from Syria to Algeria. It is 
by no means beautiful, and might have re- 
mained unnoticed were it not for its curious 
hygroscopic properties. When growing, its 
branches spread out horizontally, but as soon 
as the seeds begin to ripen they curl inwards 
until the whole plant resembles a ball of 
wicker-work, which on being set free from the 
sandy soil in which it grows gets blown 
about by the winds, and in this way the 
seeds become distributed over a wide area. 
If the dried plant be placed in water the 
branches again expand. It will retain this 
property for years after it has been gathered. 
It is known in the Holy land as “Kaf 
Maryan ”’ or the Virgin’s flower. Dried speci- 
mens can be bought in London and else- 
where as a curiosity. We have never heard of 
its being injurious to flies and wasps. ] 

A poor lawn.—I have a tennis-lawn becomin: 
very weedy, particularly expanding patches of 
Daisies. The soil is rather heavy and damp, plenty 
of worms. What treatment do you recommend? I 
thought of sowing seed where thin. The lawn has 
been well rolled. Is it better to roll frequently, or 
leave until spring?—A. C. 

[The first thing to be done is to free the 
lawn of weeds. To be effectual this must be 
thoroughly and systematically done by divid- 
ing the whole area into sections, clearing one 
portion at a time. When completed, the sur- 
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face will be full of holes, and there will also 
be a considerable number of bare patches 
visible, wherever Daisies, Dandelions, Plan- 
tains, etc., have been allowed to grow un- 
checked; but this you need not~ trouble 
about. As you speak of the soil being heavy 
and damp, it is quite possible that the site 
is in need of draining. Get a practical man 
to look at it and advise you on this point. 
If draining is necessary, -get it done while 
the weather is open, and certainly before the 
end of the year, so that the soil in the 
trenches has time to sink and the surface 
levelled up before the end of January next. 
In the meantime prepare some rich compost 
for the purpose of top-dressing the lawn with 
next February or March. ‘This should con- 
sist principally of loam or good garden soil 
with some well-rotted manure, leaf-mould, 
path and road-sweepings, ete., added. Mix 
all thoroughly, and then pass through a 
2-inch mesh sieve to free it of stones, etc., 
and spread it evenly over the surface of the 
lawn, 1 inch in depth. Rake and sweep the 
soil backwards and forwards to fill up holes, 
etc., and level up any inequalities in the sur- 
face, and then leave it alone for a week or 
two. If the top-dressing is applied towards 
the end of February, seed may be sown 
(weather permitting) a fortnight afterwards. 
A dry, still day should be chosen for this. 
The seed should be mixed with the top-dress- 
ing by raking the latter first in one direc- 
tion and then in another, which will secure 
a more even distribution. Then roll the 
whole surface thoroughly, first up and down 
the lawn, and then in the reverse direction. 
Buy the seed from a reliable source, stating 
what you require it for, and stipulate that 
the mixture is to be free from Clover. Fre- 
quent rolling is always beneficial. | 

Daffodils turning double.—I have not had 
time till now to answer Mr. J. Cornhill’s note in your 
issue of 2nd inst. I wrote to you because I was my- 
self puzzled, and because I wished to add my ex- 
perience to that of others. Mr. P. G. Wickenden, in 
your issue of September 25th, makes the same asser- 
tion that his single Daffodils have changed to double. 
I do not think Mr. J. Cornhill could have read my 
note, in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, of September 11th, 
carefully, or he would not ask me to be more ex- 


plicit or give more definite information.—R. M. 
HARVEY. 

Bank and wall gardening.—An inquiry a short 
time ago in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, in regard to 
suitable plants for growing on a hank, reminded me 
of a garden which ! frequently visit, the appreach to 
which is by a carriage-drive, on either side of which 
are high banks that for the greater part of the year 
are a delight to see. As I write (near the end of 
September) the south bank is a mass of colour with 
early-flowering. Chrysanthemums; but from _ the 
earliest days of spring, when the Snowdrops and 
Scillas appear, there is always to be found some- 
thing. of interest. Nothing in their season, perhaps, 
is showier than Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, and 
Aubrietias that have taken possession ef the stones 
at the front of the bank.—TOWNSMAN. 





THISTLES. 


WoULD you kindly give your readers a short article 
on the cultivation of the garden Thistles, with the 
names of the best varieties, the best means of propa- 
gation, subdivision, etc.? Early in August I sowed 
seed of three varieties in a frame. Some gardeners 
tell me they should all bloom next year, and others 
peremptorily say they must be grown on next year 
(1910) to bloom in 1911.—C. B. JoHNSON. 


The beauty of form of the Thistles has 
appealed to the gardener and lover of the 
artistic in plant life, and has induced them 
to include them among their most ornamental 
plants. They have their uses, troublesome 
though they are by reason of their free-seed- 
ing and the manner in which they spring up 
all over the garden, and their inclusion among 
the garden plants is amply justified by their 
beauty during their growth. Some are most 
ornamental before they flower, while in others 
the main charm lies in the bold character of 
the leaves and inflorescence combined. The 
worst enemies of the Thistles can only point 
to their free-seeding and the trouble they give 
when young to the unwary weeder, who may 
suffer severely from contact with the plants. 
These troubles are, however, more than com- 
pensated for by the bold appearance of the 
plants and by their adding in most cases an 
air of impressiveness to the places they 
occupy. In considering the Thistles, one is 
always confronted by the bewildering con- 
fusion of names. Some of the forms have 
been moved from one genus to another, and it 
is but seldom that we find them in gardens or 
receive the seeds from nurserymen under the 
nomenclature accepted at the present time 
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at Kew. 
has been made to follow the Kew nomencla- 
ture and also to give the synonyms. In addi- 


In the following notes an endeavour 


recently from the Caucasus, grows only about 
2 feet high, bearing handsome heads of bright 
the 


blue flowers, with 





The Fishbone Thistle (Chamzepeuce diacantha), 


tion, it has been thought advisable to include which generally characterises all the 


only Thistles which can be purchased in the 
shape of seeds from one or more of the Bri- 
tish seedsmen. As the Echinops are generally 
called Thistles by the public, they also are 
referred to. The Sea Hollies’ are also 
Thistle-like, but are not mentioned further 
than to suggest their greater use to those who 
admire such plants. 

CARBENIA BENEDICTA.—This is well known 
as one of the flowers called the ‘‘Blessed 
Thistle,’” and is a handsome plant, generally 
sold as Carduus benedictus and Cnicus bene- 
dictus. It is a handsome Thistle, frequently 
growing at least 6 feet or more high, and 
having purple flowers about July. 

CarpuUS KERNERI.—A handsome new 
Thistle from Bulgaria has been recently in- 
troduced under this name. As at present 
known, it is about 3 feet high, and is very orna- 
mental, with its spiny, glossy green leaves. 
Its flowers, which are of a rich purple, are 
produced on long stems. It will probably be 
taller in the case of self-sown plants. 


Cnicus CasaABOn®.—This is the handsome 
Fishbone Thistle, often sold as Chamepeuce 
Casabone, or Carduus Casabone. It is not 
so much cultivated as in the days 
when bedding was more in vogue, when 
it was often employed as a centre for 
lower-growing plants in beds. It only grows 
about 11 feet high, but is very ornamental 
with its rosette of spreading leaves, hand- 
somely cut, these being of a fine green, orna- 
mented with fine golden spines. 





oO 
CNICUS DIACANTHA.—This is a very orna- 
mental Thistle, generally growing about 


1, feet high, and useful for centres of beds 
in the flower garden, for bold places on the 
rockery, and for the border. It makes a wide- 
Spreading rosette of pretty, long, deeply-cut 
leaves of a fine dark green, with a silver cen- 
tral rib, and prettily silvered beneath. The 
Spines are sharp, and the flowers in July are 
purple. It is also known as Chamepeuce 
diacantha, and is here figured under that 
name. 

EcHINOPSs HUMILIS.—The Echinops, or 
Globe Thistles, differ mainly in having the 
flowers arranged in a globular or spherical 
cluster, all resting on a common receptacle. 
All are ornamental, and this one, which came 





plants 
of the Thistle race. 

ECHINOPS RITRO. 
Nominally about 8 feet 
high, K. Ritro frequently 
exceeds this, and is highly 
ornamental, with its hand- 
some, pinnatifid leaves, 
which are downy below 
and webbed above, and its 
fine heads of good blue 
flowers. Like the _ fore- 
going, it is perennial in 
its habit. 

ECHINOPS BANNATICUS, 
often called I. rutheni- 
cus, is one of the finest of 
the Globe Thistles, al- 
though not so robust as E. 
Ritro. It has handsome 
foliage, and heads of a fine 
blue colour. E. spheero- 
cephalus, another peren- 
nial, is taller, and has blue 
flowers also. 

ONOPORDON 
THIUM, the 
Scotch Thistle, although 
it could hardly be the 
plant which formed the 
subject of the legend at- 
tachea to it, 18 a most 
ornamental Thistle, with 
silvery - looking, woolly 
foliage and heads of 
purplish flowers. It grows 
from 4 feet to 10 feet high. 

ONOPORDON BRACTEA- 
TuM, often known as Car- 
duus bracteatus, the 
bracted Thistle, is a noble 
plant, with stems some 
9 feet or more in height, 
quite silvery in tone, and 
bearing large, prettily-cut, 
silvery leaves. The flowers 
are purplish, and the 
whole plant one of the most 
effective of the genus and 
its allies. 

ONOPORDON TAURICUM.—This 


It is a perennial, 


AY AINE = 
so - called 


is another 


| handsome Thistle, not so well known as the 


preceding, but one of the finest, although not 


ornamental foliage 








the tallest. Its height is about 6 feet or 
7 feet. It rears up stately white stems, and 
has very large silvery leaves. The flowers are 
purplish in colour. 

SCOLYMUS HISPANICUS.—Admirers of the 
Thistle who may not know it will be glad of 
an introduction to the yellow-flowered Spanish 
Thistle, which is a distinct-looking plant of 
handsome appearance, and growing about 
4 feet high. It is a perennial in most gar- 
dens in this country in which it has been cul- 
tivated. 


SILYBUM MARIANUM.- Frequently known 
as the Milk Thistle, Our Lady’s Thistle, 
and sometimes as the Blessed Thistle, 


Silybum marianum is of great beauty so far 
as regards its foliage. This is large and 
handsome, and of a rich green, spotted freely 
with white. The flowers are of little conse- 
quence, and the plant is prettiest before it 
blooms. It is about 3 feet high when in 
flower. 

CULTIVATION. —With the exception of the 
Echinops and the Scolymus, which can be pro- 
pagated by division in autumn or spring, 
or raised from seeds, the plants referred to 
are biennial in their character. They are 
best sown very thinly, where they are to 
flower, from April to June if they are required 
to bloom the next year, or about August to 
flower two summers afterwards. When sown 
in the open and left alone, they are much 
stronger than when transplanted, but as it is 
not always convenient to sow the Thistles 
where they are to bloom, the seeds can be put 
into pans, pots, or boxes under glass or in 
the open in the reserve garden. In this case 
transplanting should be done when the plants 
are but small, and it must be remembered 
that the finest Thistles are from self-sown 
seeds, which are usually plentiful and ger- 
minate well. The seedlings which are trans- 
planted ought to be moved into a good, friable 
loam, although these plants will grow in 
almost any medium in the way of soil. Seeds 


sown early as recommended will flower to 
some extent the following year—i.e., seeds 
sown in May of 1909 will give a few flowers 


The small Globe Thistle (Echinops 


titro). 


in 1910, the bulk of them (and those giving 
the best spikes) blooming in 1911. 


S. ARNOTT, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CLETHRA ARBOREA. 
THE Lily of the Valley Tree, as this Clethra 
is termed, is now in fine flower, and is a 
beautiful sight covered with branching pani- 
cles of drooping, white, bell-shaped flowers, 
which possess a delicious fragrance not un- 
like Orange-blossom. The majority of the 
Clethras are denizens of America, and are 
perfectly hardy, but the subject of this note 
is a native of Madeira, and, therefore, is best 
given greenhouse culture over the greater 
portion of the British Isles. In Devon and 
Cornwall, in the Isles of Scilly, in the Chan- 
nel Islands, and in the south of Ireland, how- 
ever, it succeeds admirably in the open, and 
in those favoured districts it is a lovely sight 
when in flower. In Madeira, from which 
island it was introduced in 1784, it is said to 
attain a height of 40 feet, and hammock- 
poles are made of its side branches. In cer- 
tain lofty glass-structures in this country it 
has grown to almost that height; but as, 
when planted out and at some distance from 
the glass, it rarely flowers well until it at- 
tains large dimensions, it has in many cases 
been done away with to make room for freer- 
flowering subjects. When confined in tubs 
and placed in the open during the summer, 
like Orange-trees and Myrtles, it usually 
blooms well, especially when it becomes root- 
bound, Its blossoming period commences 
in the late summer and continues for several 
weeks, and at that time the examples in the 
Tresco Abbey gardens, Isles of Scilly, are a 
beautiful sight, and the shrubs often bloom 
well into the winter. In October I have seen 
bushes flowering in the gardens at Mount 
Edgcumbe and also near Plympton, South 
Devon. One of the finest specimens of 
Clethra arborea in the open air in the British 
Isles was at Valentia Island, County Kerry, 
the property of the Knight of Kerry ; but this 
was blown down on October 31st, 1881. This 
tree was said to have measured 27 feet 
8 inches in height, and the girth of its trunk 
just above the ground was 3 feet 3 inches. 
1 have been informed that there are now at 
Valentia Island specimens ranging from 
10 feet to 30 feet in height, which this 
season have flowered very freely. The foliage 
of this Clethra, which, unlike that of its de- 
ciduous American relatives, is evergreen, is 
very handsome, being of a highly polished 
green, somewhat resembling that of Arbutus 
Unedo in appearance, but larger. 
WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 





THE CULTURE OF GARDENIAS. 

I SHALL be much obliged if you will give me some 
hints on Gardenia culture. (1) When is the best 
time to take cuttings? Mine are old plants, just 
done flowering. (2) What kind of soil is best after 
the cuttings are struck? (3) Temperature of house 
to grow them in? (4) Whether cuttings should have 
a heel of the old wood, like Roses?—FLORA. 

[The culture of Gardenias requires much 
care and attention. The buds often drop just 
at the time of opening. Cold draughts and 
allowing the plants to become dry are chiefly 
the cause of this. Sometimes it occurs when 
plants are making rapid second growth. All 
the sap rises into the growth, and leaves the 
bud, hence it gradually shrivels, or turns 
yellow and falls off. 

PROPAGATION.—Cuttings of Gardenias 
should be taken in early spring—January or 
February are the two best months—as the 
wood is well ripened and in a much better 
condition than if taken later. Select cut- 
tings of sturdy growth about 3 inches or 
4 inches long, and insert singly into well- 
drained small pots, and plunge in Cocoa-nut- 
fibre in a propagating-frame, with a tempera- 
ture of 70 degs. or 80 degs. Keep close for a 
few days, when a little air should be allowed 
to prevent them from damping. 

So1n.—Equal proportions of finely-sifted 
peat, loam, and sand are necessary for cut- 
tings, but when potted into 4-inch pots, the 
soil should not be so fine, with also a smaller 
amount of sand. At the final shift, use good 
fibrous loam, with the addition of one-third 
peat and sharp sand, but where dry cow- 
manure can be obtained, it may be used, 
crumbled up into small pieces. 

Portina.—When the cuttings are well 


rooted, a 4-inch pot is ample for the first 





shift, which should take place at the end of 
March or beginning of April. Towards the 
end of June the plants should be well rooted, 
and large enough for the final shift into 
8-inch or 9-inch pots. Many growers put two 
or even three plants into a 12-inch pot when 
large specimen plants are required. Pot 
firmly at the final shift, to encourage sturdy 
and short-jointed growth. 

GENERAL TREATMENT.—Throughout the 
summer Gardenias require a temperature of 
70 degs. to 75 degs. by day, with a fall of 
5 degs. at night, and on no account allow cold 
draughts to enter into the house, especially 
at the time when the plants are forming 
buds. From April till September keep all 
long shoots pinched, to encourage sturdy 
growth and a good-shaped plant. Syringe 
two and three times a day during the summer 
months. Gardenias require a liberal supply 
of water when growing; and when the pots 
are fairly full of roots a little weak manure- 
water may be given. Liquid cow-manure or 
sheep-manure is very beneficial. Care must 
be taken that the water is always lukewarm, 
both when syringing and watering. Shade 
a little during the hottest part of the day, 
as the young growths are very tender, and 
not able to stand strong sunlight. Towards 
the end of September a temperature of 
65 degs. by day is quite sufficient to ripen 
the wood for the full development of the 
flower-buds. A little less water is also ad- 
visable, but do not allow the plants to become 
quite dry. At the turn of the year a few 
plants may be required for earlier flowering. 
Such can be put into a house with a tempera- 
ture of from 70 degs. to 75 degs. during the 
day. A succession may be obtained if re- 
quired. ‘Two more growths start at the side 
of the flowers, and these will bloom in a short 
time after the first flowers are over. 

When finished flowering, pruning is neces- 
sary. Cut them well back and give a good 
syringing, or dip in soft-soap and water, to 
cleanse from all pests. Lay the plants on 
their side to prevent the solution from drain- 
ing into the roots. As soon as the plants 
have commenced to make new growth shake 
out of the pots and remove a portion of the 
old soil, care being taken not to injure the 
new roots. Pot again into the same mixture 
as before, in pots according to the size of the 
plant. As a rule, Gardenias do best when 
planted out in rather low warm-houses. 

It is advisable to propagate a few cuttings 
every spring to keep up the stock, as badly- 
shaped plants may be thrown away after the 
flowering season. Mealy-bug and scale are 
the worst pests. If a plant gets very dirty 
and it is difficult to clean it, the best way is 
to throw it on the fire-heap, to prevent the 
pests spreading. By constant watchfulness 
and frequent spongings with an insecticide, 
Gardenias can easily be kept clean. ] 














NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pelargonium echinatum.—Although their 
blossoms are in most cases smaller than those 
of the garden varieties, many of the original 
species of Pelargonium are very beautiful, 
and well worthy of more extended cultivation. 
Such an one is Pelargonium’ echinatum, 
whose stout and club-like stems are furnished 
with rigid, spine-like stipules, and clothed 
with lobed leaves, covered on the upper sur- 
face with greyish hairs. The flower-stems 
are branching, each division being terminated 
by an umbel of flowers, in colour white, with 
a purplish blotch on the two upper segments. 
Though rarely seen outside of a botanic gar- 
den, this Pelargonium forms a delightful sub- 
ject for the embellishment of the greenhouse 
during the summer months. The “ Dictionary 
of Gardening ’’ gives the date of the introduc- 
tion of this species as 1789. Four varieties 
thereof, raised at Chilwell by Mr. Pearson, 
were, on July 12th, 1878, all given first-class 
certificates by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Their names were Ariel, Beauty, Pixie, and 
Spotted Gem. I grew these varieties for 
many years, but, owing to altered circum- 
stances, gave up their culture, and have now 
not met with them for a long time. In the 
case of these four varieties, there was not a 
wide range of colour, the flowers of all being 
of some shape of deep rose, with a dark- 
coloured blotch on the upper petals. Owing 
to the somewhat succulent stem of these 








Pelargoniums, particular care must be taken 
not to over-water them during the winter 
months.—X. 


Stove.— The re-arrangement of this house 
will now have been completed—so far, at 
least, as collecting the young plants grown for 
winter-flowering is concerned. The _ soft- 
wooded winter-flowering plants are com- 
monly grown in pits or frames during sum- 
mer, which ripens the growth and fits them 
for the gentle forcing which brings them into 
flower. The list of winter-flowering soft- 
wooded plants is a long one, and all will be 
the better for a little warming up at this 
season to bring them into flower. Some 
of these, including Begonias, Poinsettias, 
Gesneras, Justicias, Pentas carnea, and P. c. 
alba, Thyrsacanthus rutilans, and others, 
may be moved to the warm end of the con- 
servatory when the temperature of that house 
is raised a little. The stove also will have 
to supply most of the plants required for table 
decoration, and will include Crotons, bright- 
leaved Draceenas, Palms, especially the grace- 
ful Cocos Weddelliana and others. Maiden- 
hair and other Terns will be required for the 
same purpose. The newer forms of Nephro- 
lepis, including N. Amerpohli, N. mag- 
nifica, N. todeaoides, and N. Whitmani, are 
also very distinct. Of late years there has 
been a wonderful development of this family, 
but to keep them in condition they must 
have warmth in winter. Eucharis Lilies 
which have been rested by ccol treatment, will 
soon respond to warmth now, and be helped 
with liquid-manure. Do all the watering, as 
far as possible, in the morning. Among 
climbers, Ipomea Horsfalliz and Passificra 
princeps will be bright now. Vaporise if 
there are insects, such as thrips or green-fly, 
in the house. 


Carden’ varieties of the shrubby 
Veronicas.—Probably uo one has done so 
much to popularise the best forms of these 
Veronicas as Mr. H. B. May, of Edmonton, 
as, for some years now, he has largely ex- 
hibited them at the fortnightly meetings of 
the Royal Horticultural Society during the 
autumn. In common with most decorative 
subjects grown in the jarge trade establish- 
ments, these Veronicas are all in 48-sized or 
5-inch pots. Having been stopped once or 
twice when growing, and given ample space to 
develop, these Veronicas all form neat little 
bushes, which flower freely. Most of the 
varieties are of Continental origin, and many 
are characterised by particularly long and 
dense spikes of flowers. The blossoms, too, 
of many of them are very brightly coloured. 
These Veronicas are especially adapted for 
the embellishment of the greenhouse at this 
season of the year. 
satisfactory as small bushes in 5-inch pots, 
but they may be grown into a much larger 
size, as our friends in the extreme south-west, 
where they are quite hardy, can testify. Their 
culture is of the simplest, as cuttings strike 
in the spring with very little trouble, and if 


potted off as soon as rooted, they soon take — 


possession of the new soil, and are then fit 
for shifting into the 5-inch pots that they 
are intended to flower in. When in small 
pots, they should have the growing point of 
the plant pinched out, in order to induce a 
bushy habit. As summer advances, they may 
be stood out-of-doors till the autumn. Care 
must be taken that the plants are at no time 
allowed to suffer from want of water, as 
drought will cause the leaves to acquire @ 
yellowish tinge, and consequently much of 
the beauty of the plant will be lost. Of the 
several varieties, I have particularly noted 
the following: Attraction, deep violet ; Con- 
auéte, a distinet shade of pale lavender; 
Diamant, bright crimson; Eveline, salmon- 
pink; La Seduisante, purplish-violet ; Mont 


Blanc, white; Valerie, blue; and Victor, 


purplish-crimson. The clear white varie- 
gated Veronica Andersoni variegata, with 
pale blue flowers, is also very pretty.—X. 
Arabis alpina flore-pleno.—The white Arabis, 
with its single flowers, has certainly a rival in the 


double form. A great point in its favour is that the 
blossoms last much longer than those of the single 


variety. One may sound the praises of the double’ 


sort even more, for it is a good plant for potting up 
in the autumn and keeping in the frame for a few 
months, and then bringing into gentle heat, if one 1S 
desirous of adding to the wealth of the greenhouse 
by a profusion of white blossoms.—LPAHURST, : 


Not only are they very — 
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ORCHIDS. 


ONCIDIUM LANCEANUM, 
THis handsome and distinct Oncidium was 
first introduced from Surinam (Dutch Guiana) 
in 1834 by Mr. J. H. Lance. ‘This species is 
not confined to Surinam, as it has since been 
found in many places in British Guiana. 
Although introduced so long ago, it is sur- 
prising that, notwithstanding many plants 
had been imported during the interval, this 
beautiful Orchid had received no recognition 
from the Royal Horticultural Society until 
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and petals are yellow, shaded with green, 
much spotted with  chocolate-brown, lip 
usually dark purple ox rose purple, the front 
lobe of the lip white. Although numbers of 


this species have been in cultivation for many | 


years, large, healthy specimens are exceed- 
ingly rare, and the plant has always been 
placed among those Orchids that are difficult 
to cultivate. The chief difficulty under arti- 
ficial treatment is to keep the foliage free 
from spot, which, when it appears, is impos 
sible to stay, and is so malignant that the 
plants gradually but surely dwindle away. 
Whatever causes the large, fine, spotted leaves 


A spike of Oncidium Lanceanum, 


June, 1892, when Mr. Woodall’s specially fine 
variety secured an award of merit. Its great 


coriaceous leaves are quite distinct from 
those of Orchids generally, being from 


12 inches to 18 inches long, and from 3 inches 
to 5 inches broad, deep green in colour, and 
more or less spotted with purple. The flower 
spikes are produced from the base of the 
latest-formed leaves, and, when fully de- 
veloped, are considerably higher. The 
flowers are extremely fragrant, the perfume 
being sometimes retained after the flower is 
dried, only becoming fainter, and with more 
of a spicy odour than 





when fresh. The sepals | 


of this beautiful Orchid to spot must be of a 


subtle nature, for it has been known in several | 


cases that if two plants are grown side by 
side under, to all appearances, exactly the 
same conditions, the one has been quite 
healthy and the other diseased. In some col- 
lections plants have been maintained for a 
fairly long time, and then, to the chagrin of 
the cultivator, a leaf would be attacked with 
spot, although the rhizome, when examined, 
appeared perfectly sound. No remedy has 
yet been found to check the progress of the 
disease, and leaf after leaf is lost, some of 
them falling from the plant without a spot 


| 


| 
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being noticed upon them. One of the prin- 
cipal causes of this is that the plants have 
had too much water at the roots or in the 
atmosphere, perhaps, when there has been a 
iow and uneven temperature during the time 
the roots are over-saturated. At no time 
should the soil be kept in a saturated con 
dition, but be allowed to become dry before 
it is again watered. Sudden downward 
fluctuations of the temperature are likely to 
chill the leaves, especially when they are 


| moist, also affording teo much or too little 


water at the root while the plants are at rest. 

One of the chief points to observe in water- 
ing the plants is to prevent the water touching 
the rhizomes or leaves, and it is a good plan 
to sponge the foliage occasionally with clean 
rain-water, which, if it does no good, cer- 
tainly does no harm. Plants that are now 
resting should be kept rather dry at the root, 
but so long as the roots continue to grow, 
the atmosphere near them should be kept 
fairly moist. Grow the plants in a shady 
position in the warmest house, with the tips 
of the leaves almost touching the roof. Pot 
the plants in well-drained pots or shallow 
rans, using a shallow compest of Osmunda- 
fibre and Polypodium-fibre to root into, mixing 
plenty of small crocks to ensure porosity of 
the compost. Pot each plant quite firmly, 
but not so hard as to prevent the free passage 
of water through the soil. 





HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—If any tender plants are 
still in the ground, lift and pot up at once if 
they are to be saved. Up to the time of 
writing there has been no frost in this district, 
and Dahlias, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, ete., are 
still bright and effective; but this state of 
things cannot remain much _ longer. Be- 
gonias, Dahlias, Marvel of Peru, and Cannas 
should be lifted and stood in some frost-proof 
place. I have kept Begonias, Cannas, 
Dahlias, and Salvia patens packed close to- 
gether on the borders of a cool Peach-house, 
where the frost was just kept out. There are 
other ways of keeping them, such as packing 
them in boxes, with sand strewn among the 
roots, and the cooler they are kept the better 
if the frost does not reach them. When 
warmed up in spring, after the long rest, they 
respond immediately. Cuttings of Calceo- 
Jarias will strike freely now in a cold-frame, 
and young shoots are now plentiful. Dibble 
the cuttings 3 inches apart into sandy loam, 
with a sprinkling of sand on the top. The 
bed should be firmed a little before planting 
the cuttings. There is still time to plant cut- 
tings of Roses and Briers for stocks. This is 
the time for planting bulbs in beds and bor- 
ders, and also in the lawn, where the Grass 
can be left unmown for a time in spring. A 
group of the double-blossomed Gorse looks 
well on the lawn, or rather, I may say, there 
are positions where such things would be 
interesting. There in many gardens a 
growing desire to make little changes of this 
character. Where Forget-me-nots are left to 
scatter seeds, there is plenty of plants to fill 
up with. Iceland Poppies also may be had 
in this way. 

Fruit garden.—Late kinds of Apples and 
Pears are hanging longer on the trees than 
usual, and should not be gathered till they 
part easily from the tree. No time should 
be lost now in fixing grease-bands round the 
stems of Apple and Pear-trees. Now that 
most of the Apples are gathered, the crop 
has turned out better than expected, but 
where nothing has been done to destroy in- 
sects, especially the larvee of the codlin-moth, 
the fallen Apples have been numerous. New 
plantations of bush fruits and Raspberries 
should be made before the old bushes wear 
out. Jor dessert, the Gooseberry is often 
trained cordons on wire, and the fruit 
ripens better. There is a demand for large 
Gooseberries of good flavour, and trained as 
three-branched cordons, trees may be ob- 
tained now in many of the large fruit-tree 
nurseries at a moderate price. We do not 
hear quite so much now about the Gooseberry 
mildew, but buyers should be careful where 
they purchase stock from. In most gardens 
where a good gardener is kept, the bush fruits 
are usually propagated at home from selected 
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cuttings, and this is the best course to adopt. 
Big-bud in Black Currants, if taken in time, 
of by hard pruning and picking 
When neglected, it 
troy the plantation. 


may be got rid 
off the attacked buds. 
may be necessary to des ' 
Vegetable garden. Caterpillars are busy 
among the green crops, and the absence of 
frost has permitted them to do much mischief, 
especially among Cauliflowers. A handy boy 
will be the best remedy, and, of course, when 
frost comes, they will perish. Where soot 
has been used freely, the Celery-fly has not 
given much trouble. The merest sprinkling 
ef soot, if used in time, will suffice, if 
repeated weekly when the flies are about. 
The final earthing may be given to Celery 
when the weather is dry and suitable, but 
when it rains every day, a dry time is difficult 
to find for such work. Plant out more Cab- 
bages. ‘They may follow Onions or Potatoes, 
and if the small early varieties are planted, 
the rows may be 18 inches apart, and the 
plants from 12 inches to 15 inches apart in the 
rows, or even closer if the stems can be 
cleared when the hearts are cut. In many 
gardens the Cabbage-stems are left to pro- 
and then more space can be 
given, but young, quickly-grown Cabbages 
are the most appreciated. The second crop 
of Cabbages usually goes to the pigs. If 
there should be a surplus of Scarlet Runners, 
gather them, and place in layers in earthen- 
ware jars, with layers of salt between. The 
frosts will soon stop supplies of these, and 
Vegetable Marrows. Cauliflowers must be 
carefully watched, and sheltered before frost 
comes. Beet and Carrots must be lifted and 
stored. Fully-grown Lettuces and Endives 
may be tied up when dry, and sheltered with 
dry Oak or other leaves. ‘They will keep well 
in this way. All spare frames may be filled 
with Lettuces and Cauliflowers. Parsley 
that was transplanted on to warm border in 
August will now be growing freely, and can 
easily be sheltered when frost comes. 
Conservatory.—The weather still con- 
tinues mild, and if the house is freely venti- 
lated to expel damp, artificial heat will 
scarcely be required till there comes a fall in 
the outside temperature. It is necessary, of 
course, to be on the watch for a change in 
the weather and meet it promptly. Boiler- 
flues should be cleaned out, to be ready for 
lighting fires when necessary. If Summer 
Cloud or any other substance has been used 
as a temporary shade, it should be cleared 
off now. A little soda in the water will remove 
anything which adheres to the glass. The 
climbers may be further reduced. Some of 
the flowering shoots of Tacsonias may be left 
as long as flowers are produced. Bougain- 
villeas planted out are still bright. Abu- 
tilons, especially the white variety, Boule de 
Neige, are still in flower, and hanging sprays 
of Cobsea scandens variegata have some value 
for winter decoration, and may be encouraged 
in association with trails of Tropeolum I'ire- 
ball. Where Achimenes have been used for 
filling baskets, they may be removed, and 
packed away in boxes to complete ripening 
and go to rest, and the baskets filled with 
fibrous-rooted Begonias and other things 
specially grown. Where possible, several sets 
of baskets should be provided, to supply 
changes where necessary. Duplicates may 
be started in other houses, and brought in 
when they come into flower. Epiphyllums 
will be useful by-and-bye, and the Asparagus 
family may be used in various ways for filling 
baskets, in association with flowering plants. 
In cool conservatories I have found the 
Golden-leaved Vinca elegantissima and the 
variegated Ivies, such as Maderiensis and 
Mrs. Pollock, useful for trailing over the sides 
of wire baskets. Cyclamens are now coming 
into flower, and should oceupy a light and, 
if possible, elevated position. Groups of 
Chrysanthemums and Scarlet Salvias will be 
effective, but it ought to be possible to find 
or make positions for smaller stuff, capable 
of creating special features. Berried plants 
of Solanums over a base of Asparagus Spren- 
geri or Ferns are attractive, and will tend 


duce sprouts, 





to relieve the glare of Salvias and Chrysan- 
themums. Do all the watering in the 
morning now, and wipe up the damp on 
floors. 

Fruit-trees in pots.—This is an interesting 
way of growing fruit, and the present is a 


good time to make a start. Fruiting trees 
established in pots are expensive, and trees 
potted up from the ground can hardly be 
expected to bear fruit next year, though if 
good trees are bought now and potted at once, 
a light crop may be taken the second year 
without doing the trees any harm. If the 
trees have to be purchased, it will be better 
to visit the nursery and select the trees. 
When got home, reduce the roots a little, 
and pot firmly in good soil, enriched with 
bone-meal and basic slag, with a small quan- 
tity of stable-manure, the whole to be well 
blended. A dash of lime and wood-ashes will 
be an improvement if the loam is heavy, and 
the heavier the loam the better the trees will 
do. If the house is large, the trees may 
include Peaches, Nectarines, Plums (dessert 
kinds), and dessert Pears, with a few Duke 
Cherries. Figs do well in pots, but, if pos- 
sible, a house should be given up to them, so 
as to secure two crops ina year. If grown as 
orchard-house trees, there will not be more 
than one crop, as, to obtain two, the trees 
must have forcing treatment to get the 
second crop ripe. 
K. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 25th.—Beet and Carrots have been 
lifted and stored under cool conditions. 
Finished potting imported Azaleas, and 
placed in cool-house for the present. The 
wood is softer than usual, owing to the charac- 
ter of the season. Young Ferns have been 
shifted into 5-inch pots, and will have a little 
warmth to help the roots. Finished pre- 
paring beds for new Roses. Each bed will be 
filled with one variety only.- They are more 
effective and less weedy in appearance than 
when planted in mixture. 

October 26th.—Tomatoes in cool-houses are 
longer than usual in ripening this season, but 
fortunately the weather continues mild, so 
that late Chrysanthemums may remain out- 
side, but we shall have to rush matters when 
the change comes. September was an excel- 
lent month for sowing lawns with Grass-seeds. 
Lawns sown about the middle of the month 
are now quite green. The land has been 
manured and trenched for a new orchard. 
The trees will be planted when the land has 
settled a bit. 

October 2?th.—Filled a frame with Calceo- 
laria cuttings, and another with Pentstemons, 
of choice varieties. Bulbs are still being 
planted in various positions. All the surplus 
bulbs will be planted in shrubbery and under 
the trees in the orchard. The bulbs that 
were forced gently in boxes last season make 
masses in the wild garden or wherever there 
is room for them. Spare or vacant land will 
be trenched and laid up rough. As a rule, 
there is not much vacant land now. 

October 28th.—Climbing and_ rambling 
Roses on arches have been partially pruned, 
but all strong young shoots have been trained 
in. Vines in early house have been pruned. 
Pot Vines have been placed under cover in 
cold-house to rest for a time, till the house 
is ready. These will be started in a leaf-bed 
first week in December. Orchard-house trees 
will be stood on a coal-ash bed outside. The 
pots will be sheltered with long litter when 
frost is expected. 

October 29th.—As a rule, all permanent 
shading materials get washed off by the rains 
hy October, but anything remaining may be 
removed with a brush and water; a little 
soda in the water makes its removal easy. 
Planted several beds with Violas or Tufted 
Pansies. Self colours only are used, as these 
are more appreciated than mixtures. Vacant 
places in borders are filled with Wallflowers 
and other things, including hardy annuals, 
that will be bright in spring. 

October 30th.—The mowing-machines have 
been run over the lawns for the last time, 
and will now be cleaned and packed away. 
Rearranged conservatory, and filled up with 
Chrysanthemums, Salvias, and other things 
in flower. Roses in pots for forcing by-and- 
bye have been pruned and top-dressed, and 
placed in cold-house till wanted. Young 
Teas and H.T.’s, root-grafted early in the 
ee are now in flower, and will last some 

ime. 


































ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
OcTOBER 12TH, 1909. 


Tuisfortnightly exhibition was one of the most 
interesting, as it was also the most repre- 
sentative, that has been seen of late, fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables of superb quality 
being seen on every hand. 
proof of the merit of the groups displayed, 
we may mention that no fewer than three 
gold medals were awarded on this occasion, 
and in each case richly deserved. 
high awards were given to a unique collec- 
tion of Nepenthes from Chelsea, to a magni- 
ficent collection of vegetables from Elstree, 
and to a very complete and well-grown col- 
lection of 
which it will be seen represented widely 
diverse phases of indoor and outdoor garden- 
ing. Apart from these prominent features 
were to be seen many fine collections of 
fruits and groups of flowers that rendered 
the exhibition, as a whole, one of the most 
evenly-balanced of the season. 
Nepenthes from Messrs. Veitch and Sons, 
Ltd., was 
pitchered and representative of the highest 
culture throughout. 
huge 
coloured 
groundwork of Asparagus plumosus and Sela- 
ginella, and arranged on one of the double- 
width tables, they were seen on all sides. 
The collection was a large one, and we do 
not profess to give the whole of the species 
and hybrids staged. 
Veitchi, N. 
pitchers), and N. Burkei, as probably a trio 
of the rarest in the group, while the noble- 


As affording some 


These 


Ivies from Richmond, groups 


The group of 
unique, the plants being well 
Raised on pedestals, the 


displayed their variously 
advantage over a 


examples 
pitchers to 


We may mention N. 


ventricosa (with contracted 


looking N. Sir W. Thistleton Dyer, with 


huge mahogany-blotched pitchers, was note- 


worthy as the largest of the set. Fully- 
grown pitchers of this hybrid are capable, 
it is said, of holding fully a quart of water. 
N. Mastersiana, N. mixta, N. Curtisi, N. 
Morgane, and N. sanguinea were among 
many others in the collection, which was re- 
markable for vigour, and in many instances 
the high colour of the pitchers. In another 
group Messrs. Veitch had a superb lot .of 
well-flowered examples of the Guernsey ‘Lilies 
Nerine Fothergilli major, whose heads of 
scarlet flowers always command attention. 
The hybrid perpetual-flowering Rhododen- 
drons were also well shown, together with 
examples of the winter-flowering Begonias. 
The gold-medal collection of Ivies from 
Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, was replete of 
good things and in superb condition through- 
out, standards, bush, and tree varieties being 
displayed to advantage. The group was up- 


wards of 60 feet in length, and from which | 


no good variety was missing. The well- 
coloured H. dentata variegata, in many ex- 
cellent examples, gave ample evidence of its 
superiority over all other large-leaved silver 
kinds, and from this tall, vigorous, and free- 
growing sort were to be seen many grada- 
tions both in size and form, till the minia- 
ture-growing sorts suited for rockwork were 
reached. The group of Ferns from Lady 
Tate, Streatham Common (Gr., Mr. W. 
Howe), contained many notable examples, in- 
cluding a Dicksonia antarctica with fronds 
extending to nearly 12 feet. The collection 
was rich in good varieties of Nephrolepis 
exaltata, all the recent novelties being in- 
cluded. Messrs. T. 8S. Ware, Ltd., Feltham, 
brought one of the finest and brightest dis- 
plays of Begonias we have seen, and at a 
time when the majority of such things from 
the open air are more or less demoralised. 
White, crimson, orange, yellow, pinks of 
various hues, together with crested varie- 
ties, were all noted in flowers of splendid 
size and quality. From Messrs. Carter Page 
and Co., London Wall, came a full table of 
Cactus and other Dahlias, the flowers in good 
colour and admirably arranged. Messrs. J. 
Cheal and Sons, Crawley, had quite an ex- 
ceptional exhibit of the  single-flowered 
Dahlias, many richly-coloured varieties being 
staged in the best possible condition. 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
brought a capital assortment of hybrid 
shrubby Veronicas and Scolopendriums, the 
latter being seen in many pleasing crested 
varieties. From Highgate, Messrs. Wm. 
Cutbush and Son brought a rich and telling 
group of perpetual Carnations, together with 


: 
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an extensive lot of cut herbaceous subjects, 
the Carnations being particularly fine and 
well grown. Mr. H. J. Jones, Ryecroft 
Nurseries, Lewisham, brought Michaelmas 
Daisies in excellent condition, a full table of 
these in the leading varieties in commerce 
being displayed with skill and judgment. 
Lil Fardell, Ryecroft Pink, Mrs. Huson, 
Mr. Wm. Marshall, and the Rev. W. Wilks 
were remarkable as most distinct. Messrs. 
R. Harkness and Co., Hitchin; Messrs. F. 
Cant and Co., Mr. Leggett, and Messrs. B. R. 
Cant and Son each displayed some very fine 
bunches of Roses, which were much _ ad- 
mired, the quality for so late a date being 
excellent. Messrs. David Russell and Son, 
Brentwood, brought a nice lot of conifers 
and berry-bearing shrubs, the latter includ- 
ing Pernettyas and Crategus Lelandi. Mr. 
Charles Turner, Slough, had a great variety 
of Michaelmas Daisies in many good and dis- 
tinct colours; Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Woodbridge, 
bringing hardy plants in season. Another 
extensive exhibit of Michaelmas Daisies was 
presented by Mr. C. Elliott, Stevenage ; 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, in 
addition to a collection of the same flowers, 
also arranging early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums, Kniphofias, and other things. The 
pure yellow Kniphofia primulina was notice- 
able in this group. Messrs. G. and A. Clark, 
Ltd., Dover, had an excellent group of 
plants, including Gilia coronopifolia, Cimici- 
fuga simplex with snowy racemes of flowers, 
richly-coloured Kniphofias, white and blue 
Scabiosa caucasica, and other good things. 
Mr. I. Brazier, Caterham, had a good dis- 
play of hardy things, more particularly early- 


flowering Chrysanthemums, Pentstemons, 
Phloxes, and Michaelmas Daisies. The 


Misses Hopkins, Mere Gardens, Shepperton- 
on-Thames, brought a varied display of hardy 
flowers, in which were seen brightly-coloured 
single-flowered Pyrethrums, large-flowering 
Marguerites, Michaelmas Daisies, Gaillar- 
dias, and others. Messrs. G. Bunyard and 
Co., Maidstone, had an excellent display of 
Michaelmas Daisies. Messrs. Wm. Wells 
and Co. brought a group of early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums together with  richly- 
eoloured Pentstemons, while Messrs. Gunn 
and Sons, Olton, near Birmingham, had an 
admirable lot of Viola cornuta in pale blue, 
deep violet-purple, and pure white, a splen- 
did trio of colours in a most serviceable 
plant. 

The gold medal exhibit of vegetables from 
the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Elstree (gardener, 
Mr. E. Beckett), merited the highest praise 
from amateur and professional alike, veteran 
exhibitors declaring that finer produce had 
never before been seen. In the limited space 
at our disposal it is impossible to dwell in 
detail on the great variety or the individual 
merit of any one item, and, indeed, where 
such excellence as was here seen obtains 
throughout, one cannot particularise. Suffice 
to say that everything a garden may contain 
in the vegetable line was represented, 
whether it be in the outdoor or indoor depart- 
ment. Peas, Runner Beans, Cauliflowers, 
Tomatoes, Brussels Sprouts, Mushrooms, 
Leeks, Vegetable Marrows, Cucumbers, and 
many things besides were seen, not only in 
excellent quality and of excellent exhibition 
standard, but of a good and serviceable size. 
Indeed, the lesson of highest excellence with 
moderate size was writ large on everything 
the group contained. Messrs. Geo. Massey 
and Son, Spalding, showed Beets, Carrots, 
and the like. Mr. R. Green, Wisbech, had a 
collection of about fifty dishes of Potatoes, 
moderately-sized tubers being seen through- 
out. 

Fruit exhibits were numerous and of much 
excellence, many noted firms bringing of their 
hest. From Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley, came a very good lot of Apples and 
Pears, and of the former The Queen, Rival, 
Worcester Pearmain, Charles Ross, Egremont 
Russet, and Peasgood’s were all good. Of 


-Pears we noted Jersey Gratioli, Doyenné du 


Comice, Pitmaston Duchess, and the new 
Beurré de Nagham, which the firm are send- 
ing out. Messrs. J. Peed and Son, Streatham, 


also had a large display of fruit, Golden 


Spire, Gascoigne’s Scarlet, American Mother, 
Charles Ross, Bismarck, and others being 
good examples. Of the Pears in this lot, 
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Conference, Pitmaston Duchess, Lorimer’s 
Bon Chrétien, and Duchesse de Nemours 
were all excellent. Messrs. Stuart Low and 


Co., Enfield, brought a nice assortment of 
Apples in leading sorts. Mr. R. C. Noteutt, 
Woodbridge, had many dishes of excellent 
fruits, the Apples being particularly fine 
examples, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Bismarck 
(grand fruits), Golden Noble, and Charles 
Ross being excellent. There were many good 
dishes of Pears, Doyenné Boussoch being a 
notable dish. Messrs. George Bunyard and 
Co., Maidstone, displayed a very fine exhibit 
of both Apples and Pears. The Apples in- 
cluded Jacob’s Seedling, of remarkable 
colour, Gascoigne’s | Searlet, | Bismarck, 
Golden Noble, Emperor Alexander, Red Win- 
ter Reinette, and Belle du Bois, while of 
Pears, Conseiller de la Cour, Beurré Clair- 
geau, Conference, Durondeau, Beurré Diel, 
and Pitmaston Duchess was splendid ex- 
amples. In this same collection we noted 
Princess, a medium-sized fruit of a pleasing 
shape and ruddy tint. For dessert this would 
be most attractive. From the King’s Acre 
Nurseries, Hereford, came abundant evidence 
of successful cultivation in all phases of the 
fruit department, Apples, Pears, and Plums, 
displayed both in pots and as gathered fruits, 
being alike excellent. The collection was a 
most extensive one, and occupied nearly the 


whole of the western end of the hall. Messrs. 
Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, had 


many fine examples of pot-grown fruit-trees, 
the plants carrying excellent crops. From 
Mr. L. de Rothschild, Gunnersbury Park (gar- 
dener, Mr. G. Reynolds) came a nice collec- 
tion of Melons and Peaches, the latter being 
particularly good for so late a date, the 
perfectly finished fruits reflecting the highest 
excellence. Bottled frnits were shown by 
Miss Bradley, Hollingbourne, in much variety 
and of apparently good quality. Apart from 
the collections of fruits named there were 
many smaller collections for competition, but 
space precludes our giving these in detail. 
Lady Tate, Streatham Common (gardener, 
Mr. Wm. Howe) sent a superb lot of Black 
Alicante Grapes. The twelve bunches, fine 
in berry, well finished, and carrying a fine 
bloom, were cut from a Vine bearing some 
eighty bunches. Such splendid examples 
evidenced the highest culture. 

There were a few excellent collections of 
Orchids, Messrs. Cypher and Sons, Chelten- 
ham, including many well-flowered examples 
of Dendrobium Phalenopsis Schroderianum 
in a select lot. Other exhibitors of Orchids 
were Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, 


Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards 
Heath, Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, Sir 


Jeremiah Colman, Lt.-Col. Holford, and Mrs. 
N. Cookson, each of whom had interesting 
choice or rare examples of these ever-fas- 
cinating flowers. 

A complete list of awards will be found in 
our advertisement columns. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


—— 


Nuisance by water running from roof 
(‘‘ Lakeworth’’).—You do not say how long 
this has been going on, nor whether it is a 
newly-constructed range of buildings. But in 
any case it would be best.to write a polite 
note to the firm, pointing out the incon- 
venience and loss you suffer, and asking them 
to have the matter seen to, and a spout fixed 
along. They will probably do as you wish— 
but not if you go and point a pistol at their 
heads to begin with.—BARRISTER. 


Right to Walnuts (A. M. T.).—To the farmer, 
of course. Suppose you take a house and garden, 
to whom would you say the Apples belong now they 
are Tripe—to you or to your landlord? The cases are 
exactly similar.—BARRISTER, 





BIRDS. 

Death of bird (/. 7. S.).—Death was due 
to concussion of the brain. Without further 
particulars it is difficult to guess what caused 
the injury. A blow would do it, so would a 
hit with a stone, a smart peck from a much 
larger bird, or the bird might cause the in- 
jury itself by dashing violently against the 
side of cage or aviary. ‘he bird was a well- 
developed one and in excellent condition.— 
J. T. Brrp. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


_Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GakbENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules : All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of GARDENING, 17, Murnival-street, Holborn, 
London, H.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusuisurr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to. be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, ete.—Iair examples 
of each subject—not more than four in any one week 
—i.é., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and fruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. If these rules are not 
complied with subjects cannot be named correctly. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Rose-leaves, black blotch on (EZ. M.).—Next 
season, as soon as you see these black blotches on 
the leaves, spray with the following mixture. Car- 
bonate of copper, 1 ounce; carbonate of ammonia, 
5 ounces. Mix these in a quart of hot water, and 
then add 10 gallons of water. Apply at intervals of 
a few days until you are satisfied that the fungus 
has been checked. 

Keeping Zonal Pelargoniums (H. Hendick).— 
Yes; the Pelargoniums can be kept in the window you 
speak of, giving them a little air during mild 
weather. They must be kept dry during that period, 
though if too much parched up, a little water may 
be given with advantage, choosing a mild, drying 
day for the purpose. The Carnations, if you refer to 
layers, may be place@ in their permanent position at 
once, or, if this cannot be done, they may be potted 
and kept in a frame, planting out early in the spring. 

Woodlice (Inquirer).—We have had no experience 
of the materials you mention in the destruction of 
woodlice. The woodlice probably harbour near the 
walls of your frame. If so, the best plan is to pour 
boiling water over them if you can find out where 
they congregate. They are also fond of hiding under 
bricks, slates, ete. Lay some of these about in the 
frames, and lift them every morning. They may 
also be poisoned by boiling small pieces of Potato in 
water to which arsenic has been added. Their skins 
are so hard that no insecticide will have any effect 
on them. 

Clematises (W. W. S.).—1. Any of the Clematis 
will do, as would also any of the Rambler Roses, as 
Crimson Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, Lady Gay, or 
Hiawatha. Use some good soil to plant in, giving, 
if the soil is heavy and wet, plenty of drainage. 
Tropeolum speciosum would be very pretty in such 
a position, and in your district would do well. 2. 
Choose the Jackmani forms, including the type Jack- 
mani, Jackmani alba, and Mme. Edouard Andre 
(bright red velvety shade). Good C. lanuginosa kinds 
are Henryi (creamy white), Nelly Moser (light mauve 
with red bar), and Wm. Kennett (deep lavender). 

Aspidistra lurida variegata 
This plant does not require much 
summer, and will do best on the north 


(lgnoramus).— 
sunshine in the 
side of the 


house. To keep it true to character do not pot it in 
very rich soil. It will grow in sandy, fibrous peat, 
with just a little rough, turfy loam. If perfect 


drainage is given you will have no trouble with it. 
Keep it clean by sponging, and do not overwater nor 
keep the plants too dry. We have some variegated- 
leaved plants which grow as freely as the green 
form, the only difference in the treatment being that 
the soil used for potting is a little lighter and poorer. 


A neglected lawn (€. C. W.).—Judging from 
your letter, no half measures will do. The first thing 
you must do, if it is very wet, is to have it drained, 
then trenched deeply, clearing out the deep-rooting 
weeds, and adding as the work goes on plenty of 
good rotten manure. Do this as soon as you can, so 
that the soil ean settle down. If you can get good, 
clean turf in the neighbourhood, then you may re- 
turf it after having made it quite level and firm. 
If not, then you had better wait until the spring— 
gay, early in April—when you can sow it down. The 
above is a drastic remedy, but it is the only thing 
you can do if you wish to have a really good lawn. 


The Keeled Zephyr-fiower (Zephyranthes cari- 


nata) (Lucy G. Cundell).—This is the name of the 
plant a leaf and flower of which you send. In the 
south-west it is found in the open air, but seldom 


flowers so freely as in pots under glass. The Zephyr- 
anthes, of which there are several species, do well 
as an edging to the Belladonna Lilies, since they 
flower at the same time. A warm, raised border, 
backed by a wall and facing south, is the best place 
for them, a compost of peat and loam in equal pro- 
portions, mixed with a liberal quantity of coarse 
sand or grit, meeting their requirements. If you 
have a number of bulbs, you should try a few in the 
open air, giving them the position and the compost 
recommended above. 


Violets diseased (Leta Colvill).—Your Violets 
have, unfortunately, been attacked by the ‘ Violet- 
fungus,’’ and if the leaves of all the plants are in 
the same condition as those you send, we should ad- 
vise you to dig them up and burn them. If only a 
stray plant is attacked, then you might try what 
picking off the affected leaves and burning them will 
do. You might try what spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture will do, pulling out any plants that are 
badly attacked. We should advise you to procure a 
fresh stock of plants, and not grow any in the same 
place for several years. In such a soil as you have, 
it would be better to grow the plants in the open. 
In the case of light soil a little shade is beneficial, 


las in such soil the plants suffer if the summer is very 


dry. 
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Covering a wall (Wiss Andrews).—1. For such a 
position there is nothing better than Ivy, but to 


obtain success you must excavate the poor soil and 
make a border consisting of leam, sand, and manure, 
watering freely when the weather is dry. 2. Here, 
is the best plant to use, as no flowering 
plant will be of any use 1n the shaded position you 
mention. 3. There is nothing better then the XL-All 
fumigant When asking queries, please read oul 
rules as to writing on one side of the paper only and 
putting each query on a separate slip of paper. 

Red-spider on Violets (J. NR. Morton).— Your 
Violets have been very severely attacked by red- 
spider, which in the main 1s due to dryness in the 
atmosphere and also at the roots. The best remedy 
for this pest is Quassia chips, of which you will re- 
quire about 1 Ib., boiling them in an old discarded 

vucepan until the chips sink to the bottom. Chen 
strain away the liquid and add 3 ozs. of soft-soap, 
first dissolved in boiling water. Add three wine- 
vlassfuls of this mixture to two or three gallons of 
coft water, and thoroughly drench the plants. The 
mixture should be about lukewarm when used. As 
regards your Roses, you may easily get over the 
difficulty by mulching them well with rotten manure 
during the summer, and watering freely when the 
weather is dry, so as to wash the goodness of the 
manure down to the roots. 

Growing Lavender (Various and Lavender).— 
In growing Lavender, an elevated position, with a 
southern and western exposure, is the best. Shelter 
from the north is also important. The subsoil must 
be dry during the winter, and the surface soil of a 
ealeareous nature. Where a loamy soil overlies 
chalk. though this be at a distance of 2 feet from 
the surface, the necessary conditions to success are 
present. A fairly luxuriant growth gives the best 
crop of spikes, and from such, a better yield of oil 
is obtained than from small, puny flowers, the result 
of poor, half-starved land. If the soil is too rich, 
then a too luxuriant growth, which will not stand 
frost, is set up. When it is desired to increase the 
stock, pieces with three er four growths attached 
are the best. These, if slipped off the plants by a 
sharp downward tug, contain a small portion of old 
wood attached to the base, commonly called a heel. 
From this part roots soon spring. If the ground is 
at all poor, a dressing of farmyard manure should be 
dug in previous to planting, which can be done in 
the spring or autumn. You had better plant as early 
as you can, 60 as to get the plants established before 
the winter Any nurseryman can supply you with 
plants. 

Destroying mealy-bug on climbers (B. Corn- 
wall).—Onee mealy-bug has taken pessession of the 
climbers on the roof of a greenhouse it can only be 
got rid of by most determined means. There is 
little doubt that the pests are sheltered in the 
crevices, therefore if you clean the plants these insects 
will soon again take possession of them. Vaporising 
with the XL-All vaporiser certainly checks mealy- 


again, Ivy 


bug though it may take a long time to thoroughly 
eradicate it. Soluble paraffin emulsion is one of the 
best of remedies, as the paraffin dissolves the mealy 
substance which surrounds the insect. This can be 
obtained in a condition fit to use from any horti- 
cultural sundriesman. if you thoroughly syringe 


youl plants with this three or four times you may 
clear them, but, of course, we do not know how your 


sreenhouse is situated and whether it would be pos- 
sible to carry out this mode of treatment. Even 
if vou do this it will be necessary to keep. a sharp 
look out for bug at all times, as if ope or two be 


overlooked they will soon put in an appearance. The 
ties of the plants should be carefully looked to, as 
they are a favourite hiding-place of this pest. Methy- 
lated spirit is a valuable insecticide, and in any 
house where there is a likelihood of mealy-bug put- 





ting in an appearance a corked bottle of the spirit 
with a small brush should be kept close at hand. A 
drop of the spirit will dissolve all woolly matter and 


kill the insect. This is always ready to use, and has 
no unpleasant smell. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Caryopteris mastacanthus (Mrs. Baker).—This 

not quite hardy in all soils, but should do well 
with you in the open air in North Devon. We know 
of some fine plants in a garden in the London 
suburbs. It is pretty on warm banks and in warm 
gardens. It looks well grouped with the dwarfer- 
growing shrubs, while in cool] districts and on cool 
soils it will do well against warm walls. 


Excrescences on Oak-leaves (M. A. P.).—The 
little excrescences on the back of the Oak-leaves you 
send are QOak-apples or galls, often known by the 
name of spangles. Inside each is a small grub, which 
will, in due course (having first become a chrysalis), 
in the spring turn into a _ gall-fly, known as 
Neuroterus lenticularis, which will attack the male 
flowers of the Oak and lay its eggs in them. The 
grubs which are hatched from these eggs feed on the 
flowers and cause them to become small, round galls. 
These are called Currant-galls from thejr resemblance 
to a bunch of Currants. From these galls emerge 
gall-flies, known as Spathegaster baccarum, which de- 
posit their eggs on the underside of the leaves, and 
when the grubs hatch they form the spangle-galls. 
The galls and gall-flies of two following generations 
are unlike, while those of alternate generations are 


exactly similar. 
FRUIT. 


Gooseberries, aphides on (Mrs. Lennox).— 
Your Gooseberry-bushes have been attacked by green- 
fly. Cut off all the infested points, and dress the 
bushes when the foliage has all fallen with the 
caustic alkali solution we have so often referred to 
in these pages. Next spring, if the pest reappears, 
syringe well with Quassia extract and soft soap or 
paraffin emulsion. 


Apple-trees for Stockport (Wanted).—Twelve 
varieties of Apples suited for the Stockport district 
are as follows:—Four dessert: Worcester Pearmain, 
King of the Pippins, Allington Pippin, Claygate Pear- 
main. Right cooking: Lord Grosvenor, Stirling 
Castle, Warner’s King, s}ismark, Golden Noble, 
Hambling’s Seedling, Lane’s Prince Albert, Newton 














Wonder. When ripe, the fruits of Golden Noble 
and Lane’s Prince Albert are eligible for the dessert. 
Three Pears would be: Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Pit- 
maston Duchess, and Doyenné du Comice. If the 
first is too early, substitute Beurré d’Amanlis for it. 
If you can find room for a fourth, and would like a 
good keeping variety in addition to its being free and 
hardy, plant Josephine de Malines. 


Grease-bands for fruit-trees (J. H. B.).—Put 
strips of brown paper at about 1 foot from the base 
of the tree round the stem, and smear these with 
cart-grease or any sticky substance. <A special pre- 
paration (see ovr advertisement pages) for the pur- 
pose can be had of Messrs. Walter Voss and Co., 
Ltd., Millwall, London, E.C. Do not paint the stem 
of the tree Examine the bands.-frequently, and 
smear them a second time if you find that the 
srease has become dry. You ought to do this at 
onee. If any Apples have fallen owing to the attacks 
of the codlin-moth, gather*these up and burn them 
before the caterpillars have had time to escape. 

Red-spider on Apple-tree (P. L., Falmouth).— 
Your Apple-tree is suffering from a very severe attack 
of red-spider, caused, no doubt, as you say, from dry- 
ness at the roots. Syringe the tree with the follow- 
ing mixture:—The extract from 6 ozs. of Quassia 
chips, 4 ozs. of soft-soap, and 4 lb. of flowers of sul- 
phur, well mixed and added to 5 gallons of water. 
Give the tree a good soaking of water at the roots. 
Then when the leaves have all fallen, syringe the 
tree with the caustic alkali solution, the recipe for 
making which has been so often given in these pages. 
Then in the spring, should the weather be dry, water 
well and give a good mulch of rotten manure, which 
will help to retain the moisture. 


Fruit-tree stocks (H. S. P.).—The best stock for 
cordon Apple-trees is the Broad-leaved or English 
Paradise. Trees of such restricted growth do best 
on this stock, as the roots are fibrous and are 
less productive of coarse wood growth than is the 
common Crab or even stocks raised from Apple- 
pips. These stocks should be grafted about 4 inches 
to 6 inches from the ground. By far the best method 
of working them, however, is by budding in the 
autumn, rather than by grafting in the spring. Work- 
ing in nurseries is practically all done by budding, 
usually in August or very early in September, the 
buds being inserted into the sides of the stems of the 
stocks just 2 inches or 8 inches from the ground. 
Budding makes a better union than grafting. The 
further advantage is that, if stocks are planted now, 
they have not made much root-growth in the spring, 
but by the autumn they have strong root-hold. Bude 
inserted then in good stocks, commonly, the next 
season make from 4 feet to 6 feet of strong growth. 
We are not certain where these stocks can be pur- 
chased, as our nurserymen get theirs chiefly from 
France. 

VEGETABLES. 


Horse-Radish (Ignoramus).—Trench and manure 
the land now, and any time between now and next 
February or March procure some sets, which may be 
the crown-buds of the pieces taken in for use. Strong 
pieces without crowns will grow, but it is best to 
have the crowns on. Plant in rows 2 feet apart, 
making (with a crowbar) holes 8 inches or 9 inches 
apart and 1 foot deep. Drop in the sets and fill up 
the holes with light, rich soil. When once established 
the only difficulty is to get rid of it if you should 
wish to do so. 

Peat-moss litter on heavy soil (B. W. H.).— 
This form of manure is excellent for stiff soils be- 
cause of the quantity of fibre it contains. But we 
advise you to dress it over the soil for two or three 
weeks, letting it lie so spread to wash in and sweeten 
before digging it in. Still further, this manure is 
best fitted for use if thrown into a heap and turned 
two or three times first, just Jetting it heat a little 
each time, then well turning and mixing it. That 
does much to render it sweeter. Dressings of lime 
occasionally also do heavy soil much good. 

French Beans not growing (Ff. C. B.).—By the 
above, we presume you refer to dwarf Kidney Beans, 
and not to Runner Beans. Why. the seed should fail 
to produce strong plants is very difficult to under- 
stand in your case without seeing the soil, as 
when seed-Beans are sound and good, provided not 
sown too early, while the soil is cold and frosts are 
prevalent, growth is usually very good. Are you 
certain your seed was not old or had been badly 
ripened? For the earlier sowings a warm, sunny 
border should be selected, and for later use sow on a 
warm soil. If your ground be naturally wet and 
cold, it may be wise to form ridges of soil, 18 inches 
wide, by throwing up, in the winter, from each side 
the soil from a trench 6 inches deep and 12 inches 
wide on to the 18-inch space, and allowing that to 
become pulverised by frost. A good dressing of lime 
should be forked into it, then at the end of May 
sow Canadian Wonder. You can also raise a few 
dozens of plants in pots, keep them in a frame till 
quite strong, then plant them out in the open ground 
in a row 12 inches apart. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Burning clay (George Shirley).—Dig out the soil 
to a depth of 6 inches or & inches, and of a conyenient 
size, then put a layer of brushwood, and on this a 
layer of fine breeze or coal. This is followed by a 
layer of clay, then more breeze and clay in alternate 
layers, until a heap or cone is formed. The brush- 
wood is then ignited, this firing the breeze or coal, 
the whole heap finally becoming a smouldering masse, 
Care must be taken that the fire does not burn 
through at any point. Should this happen, the 
eeiue should be smothered by the addition of more 
Clay. 





SHOPT REPLIES. 





G. L. Court.—If the Choisya is doing well, we 
should advise you to leave it alone. If, however, you 
must move it, then you should defer this until the 
spring.——Culver.—Cut down the hedge in the early 
spring.—-—A, W. Hayles.~You tell us nothing as to 
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the size of your ‘‘small lean-to greenhouse.” You 
should consult our advertisement columns.——Har- 
row.—Write to Messrs. Protheroe and Morris, 67, 
Cheapside, or Mr. Stevens, Covent Garden, for lists of 


sales.—-—A. Graham.—The Carnation you send is of 
no value, as the flowers burst. We should not 
trouble to grow such a variety.——Sidney Worth.— 


‘The Villa Garden,’ from this office, should, we 
think, answer your purpose, or ‘‘ Stove and Green- 
house Plants,’’ 5s., also from this office.——A. 0. 
Wright.—You should get some practical man in your 
district to look at your trees, and show you what is 
best to be done. It is somewhat difficult to explain 
in words.——J. J. Buckley.—It is difficult to advise 
you, as you tell us nothing as to what the soil is, 
and on this greatly depends the sort of manure best 
suited.——Amateur Tyke.—We should advise you to 
enlict the services of some practical man who can 
go over the place. We cannot, without a personal 
visit, give any idea as to your prospects, as so many 
things have to be taken into consideration in em- 
barking in market gardening. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—Miss Rose Lewis.—Sangui- 


sorba canadensis.——Blue Bell.—Pink flower, Be- 
gonia; the green, a piece of Hydrangea paniculata. 
Very unfair to send such small ceraps.——X.—Kindly 
send specimen in bloom.——Geranium.—1, Geranium 


Endressi; 2, Please send flowering specimen; 3, Goldi- 
locks (Aster linosyris)——M. F. E.—1, The Allspice- 
tree (Calycanthus levigatus); 2, Ruscus racemosus 


(Alexandrian Laurel).——Beamais.—Sedum acre. Any 
hardy-plant grower can supply this.——C. S. P.— 
The Bladder Senna (Colutea arborescens).——W. 7. 


Bashford.—Eucomis punctata. 

Names of fruit.-N. B. F.—Apple Mére de 
Ménage, judging from the imperfect specimen you 
send us. Please read our rules as to the naming of 


fruit.——D.—Bunch of Grapes was very much 
knocked about, but, so far as we can eee, the 
variety is Alicante.——T. R. Bruce.—Apple Fearn’s 
Pippin.——Murray T. Foster.—1, Apple Blenheim 
Orange; 2, Not recognised.-——Wm. Munro.—Plum 
Mitchelson’s.——Rev. D. E. Norton.—Apple, Peas- 
good’s Nonsuch.——Andrew Ross.—Apple, Whorle 


Pippin. When sending fruit for name, please read 
our rules as to the number of specimens we require. 
——Glenbrook.—1, Apple not recognised; 2, Apple 
Rymer or Caldwell’s Keeper; 8, Pear Vicar of Wink- 


field.——W. Mason.—Pears: 1, Brockworth Park, 
syn. Bonne d’Ezee; 2, Beurré Superfin; 3, Winter 
Nelis.——George D. Lake.—Pears: 1, Nouveau Poi- 


teau; 2, Beurré d’Anjou; 3, Maréchal de lta Cour. 
Apple: 4, Probably Small’s Admirable; specimen too 
poor to say definitely.——Lady Fox.—1, The spray of 
fruit submitted is that of the Sloe or Blackthorn 
(Prunus communis), and not that of the Bullace 
(Prunus insititia); 2, We regret being unable to 
name the frujt of the small Plum which accom- 
panied the above, owing to its having been crushed 


during transit in the post.——A. S. J.—Apples: 1], 
Yellow Ingestrie; 2, Wellington; 3, Worcester Pear- 
main; 4, Cellini (small fruit)——A. E. S.—Apples: 


1, Ecklinville Seedling; 2, Keswick Codlin; 3, Fearn’s 
Pippin; 4, King of the Pippins.——C. J. L.—Apples: 
1, Cellini; 2, Lord Suffield; 3, Worcester Pearmain; 
4, Blenheim Orange.——F, K.—Pears: 1, Beurré 
Rance; 2, Fondante d’Automne; 3, Souvenir du Con- 
eres; 4, Belle Julie.——W. B.—Apples: 1, Golden 
Pippin; 2, Fearn’s Pippin; 8, Yellow Ingestrie; 4, 
Cellinii——M. L. C.—Pears: 1, Souvenir du Congrés; 
2, Marie Louise; 3, Louise Bonne; 4, Probably Beurré 
d’ Aremberg.——D. W.—1, Keswick Codlin; 2, Rib- 
ston Pippin; 3, Cox’s Orange; 4, Yorkshire Beauty. 
——T. S. W. L.—Apples: 1, Ribston; 2, Blenheim 
Orange; 3, Norfolk Beaufin. Should like to see later. 
4, Wellington.——L. G@.—Pears: Beurré Rance; 2, 
Conference; 3, Marie Louise; 4, Fondante d’Automne 
——A. V.—Apples: 1, Waltham Abbey Seedling; 2, 
Golden Noble; 8, Ecklinville; 4, Lord Derby.—— 
H. W. L.—Apples: 1, King of the Pippins; 2, Golden 
Spire; 3, Cellini; 4, Yorkshire Beauty. 





Catalogues received.—Messrs. Jas. Veitch and 
Sons, Ltd., Chelsea.—List of Roses 1909-1910.——Jas. 
Walsh, Portadown, Ireland.—Roses, Fruit-trees, ete. 
——R. Wallace and Co., Kilnfield Gardens, Col- 
chester.—Catalogue of Lilies, Hardy Plants, and 
Bulbs for 1909-1910.——C. Heinemann, Erfurt.— 
Special Trade Offer of Novelties, 1910.——R. §5. 
Banks, Hazel House, Snainton, 8.0., Yorks.—Autumn 
List, 1909.——W. Easlea, Danecroft Nursery, East- 
wood, Essex.—List of Roses.——Henry Drew, Long- 
worth, Faringdon, Berks.—Thames Valley Roses.—— 
The Barnham Nurseries, Ltd., Barnham, Sussex.— 
Special Autumn Offer of Fruit-trees, Roses, etce.—— 
Wilhelm Pfitzer, Stuttgart.—List of Gladioli and 
List of Novelties, 





United Horticultural Benefit and Provi- 
dent Society.—The quarterly meeting of this 
society was held at the Horticultural Hall, 
Vincent-square, Westminster, S.W., on Mon- 
day evening, October 11th, Mr. C. H. Curtis 
in the chair. The death certificate of Mr. 
James Swingler was produced, and the 
amount standing to his  credit—viz., 


£30 4s. 1d.—was granted to his widow. The- 


deceased was a lapsed member since 1892. 
The sick pay for the month was £34 10s. The 
usual quarterly grants from the benevolent 
fund were passed for payment. The annual 
dinner will be held at the Waldorf Hotel on 
the 28th inst., at 6.30 p.m., when it is hoped 
that as many members and friends as possible 
will attend. Mr. J. B. Slade (of Messrs, 
Protheroe and Morris) will preside. 
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AXXI. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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VEGETABLES. 


STORING ROOT-CROPS. 

MANy errors are made regarding the storing 
of vegetable root-crops. It is no uncommon 
thing to see many vegetable roots sent to 
the kitchen dry and shrivelled. When sent 
in in this state, I have often heard complaints 
of the lack of flavour. There is no reason 
for anyone having them in this state, as 
everyone may have them fresh and plump 
till the end of the season, and this without a 
house to store them in. Although I prefer 
a store for Potatoes and roots when it is 
constructed on the right lines, many of the 
places used are too hot and dry, this causing 
the shrinking. For many years I have been 
comparing roots stored in the open with 
those in sheds, etc., and much prefer those 
kept in the open all the time. lor twenty years 
I had to provide for a large family, and, hav- 
ing no root-store, I had to keep the roots 
in the open. I found that the more naturally 
the roots are treated the better. Let any- 
one think for a moment how the root-crops 
are when left in the open ground. Some of 
the best Beets I ever tasted in spring were 
left where they grew, merely drawing the 
soil to them to protect them. If these, when 
lifted, are laid in on a raised piece of 
ground in light, open soil, covering them with 
Fern or something of this kind in severe 
cold, they will remain fresh and of good 
flavour well into summer. 

When Beetroots are placed where they get 
dry and shrivel, they quickly suffer. This is 
seen by their not bleeding when Hee erat 

ar- 
rots, again, are much better when stored 
eold and dry. If placed against a wall with 
soil amongst them, and covered to keep out 
severe frost, all will be well with them. 
Turnips I used to store against the foot of a 
north wall, covering them with litter. One 
of the mistakes so many make is sowing 
too many lots early. These, if left in 
the ground, suffer from frost, and if stored 
they soon get flavourless. It has been 
pointed out in these columns how advisable 
it is to sow several times, and by allowing 
these late sowings to remain in the ground 
till the New Year, nice, sweet roots may be 


had all through the winter and spring. 
DORSET. 





Lettuce.—This has been an ideal summer 
for good, solid heads, crisp, and well 
blanched. Early autumn plants must soon 
be lifted and placed under glass in case of 
frost, which quickly mars their appearance. 
care being taken that good balls of soil 
adhere to the roots when little or no check 
will be given to the plants. Supply water tc 
the roots, and keep the glass lights off on all 
favourable occasions, and remove any decay- 
ing foliage promptly. Late sowings out-of- 
doors should be pricked out into shallow pits 


‘or frames and treated in a similar manner. 
Any surplus plants may be pricked out under 





south walls, and be transplanted in early 
spring to .the open border, where they will 
come in some weeks before the spring-sown 
crop. Hardy Hammersmith Cabbage and 
Hicks’ Hardy White Cos are two reliable 
varieties for keeping through the winter, with 
just a light protection of Fern or straw dur- 
ing very severe frost.—DEVONIAN, 


ee 
THREE BATAVIAN ENDIVES. 


‘THE varieties of the Batavian Endive, the 


most appreciated both for field, market gar- 
den, and vegetable garden culture, are the 
Lettuce-leaved White Batavian Endive, which 
is especially adapted for early sowing, and 
the Round Full-hearted Batavian Endive, a 
hardier kind, which is more usually grown for 
autumn and winter. But the type of both 
these varieties has become sensibly modified, 
or, rather, improved, by the efforts of market 
growers and cultivators, whose aim it has been, 
by selection, to impart to the plant a greater 
development of heart and a larger crop of 
leaves adapted for blanching. This result 
was obtained in the variety known as Round 
Green Full-heart, esteemed by all market 
growers of the Paris region for its regular 
shape, compact heart, and curling centre 
leaves. In this variety the outside leaves are 
but little developed, and no space, conse- 
quently, is lost in the plantation. Another, 
and perhaps even more interesting, variety is 
the White Full-heart Batavian Endive, which 
is a very great improvement on the White 
Lettuce-leaved variety mentioned above, the 
outer leaves of which are always too large 
and the heart more or less full. A third 





variety, cultivated with equal success, is the 
one known as Market Garden Giant, a very 
vigorous plant, as much as 20 inches across, 
with large, curling, light-green leaves, forming 
a very stout, well-furnished heart. This 
variety grows quickly, is easily blanched, and 
ready for cutting in the early autumn and 
before the other varieties. 
—Revue Horticole. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Liming the garden.—I should be much obliged 
if you would advise me as to treatment of a heavy, 
fairly rich soil, which is infested with slugs and wire- 
worms. It was trenched last winter after being 
neglected for four years, and is now bearing a crop 
of Greens which are suffering severely. In turning 
the soil over I come upon a quantity of whitish 
thrysallides nearly an inch long. Are these the 
pupe of slugs? I note your reply to “G. H. V ari 
in your issue of September 11th, advises soot instead 
of lime, as his soil is “poor.” If lime applications 
would be the proper treatment for my soil, which is 
by no means poor, would you kindly explain the dif- 
ference between the varieties of lime? I read of 
‘ quick-lime,”” ‘‘slaked lime,” ‘fresh limne,”’ ‘‘ gas 
lime,”’ and ‘lime,’ but have never been able to 
obtain a clear explanation of their respective quali- 
ties and uses for garden purposes. I have to thank 
you for your most instructive note in your issue of 
March 27th last, in reply to my query as to hardy 
Chrysanthemums.—PINNER. 


[The terms quick-lime, fresh lime, burnt 
lime, and caustic lime, all with the same 
meaning, are used by farmers and gardeners 
in reference to lime in a fregh, dry, and oft- 





times hot state, just as taken from the kiln. 
It is then in the form of lumps, and free 
from moisture, which has been expelled dur- 
ing the process of burning. If left exposed 
to the atmosphere for a few days, or lightly 
covered with soil, it gradually absorbs mois- 
ture, becomes heated, and finally crumbles to 
dust. The same effect is produced if the 
lump lime is sprinkled with water, and both 
in this and the foregoing case the lime then 
becomes what is termed “slaked lime.’”’ Be- 
fore lime can be used for dressing land with 
it has to undergo one of the above-mentioned 
processes, generally the former, but the 
shorter the interval between the slaking of 
the lime and its application to the soil, the 
more effective and caustic it is for the de- 
struction of the insects you refer to. A 
dressing of lime at the rate of 4 ton to 3 ton 
per acre given to such a soil as yours would 
also produce excellent results in regard to 
whatever the nature of the crops may be you 
intend growing during the ensuing year. By 
this you will see that it would act as a fer- 
tiliser in addition to destroying ground in- 
sects and preventing clubbing, etc., in Bras- 
sica and other root crops. During the 
winter months is a good time to apply lime 
for ridding the soil of insects, and it should 
be dug in with as little delay as possible 
once it becomes slaked. Gas-lime is lime 
which has been used for purifying gas, and 
contains a considerable amount of sulphuret 
of lime, and is, therefore, in a fresh con- 
dition, of a highly poisonous nature in re- 
gard to vegetation. It will also render soil 
incapabie of growing anything for months 
if applied and mixed with the soil when in a 
fresh state. Spread on the surface and 
allowed to remain exposed to the elements 
before being dug in for some three or four 
months, it then loses much of its poisonous 
properties and proves a valuable insect de- 
stroyer. Even then the quantity used should 
not, if the lime is fresh, exceed 4 ozs. to 
6 ozs. per square yard super. A much safer 
material to use than gas-lime is either one or 
other of the compounds sold as “ Kilogrub”’ 
or “ Apterite.”’ Either accomplishes the de- 
struction of soil-insects and acts as a fungi- 
cide in addition, while there is no risk what- 
ever attending their use, as is the case with 
gas-lime. ] 

Celery bolting.—I am sending with this a sample 
head of Celery to ask jf you could kindly suggest a 
probable cause for its abnormal condition? The seed 
was sown in March, pricked out into about 6 inches 
of earth and manure on concrete bottom, planted 
out with nice balls of soil and in perfect condi- 
tion jnto thoroughly prepared trenches. The plants 
never suffered from lack of water, were earthed up 
three times, have not the slightest touch of fly, and 
juet now, to outward appearance, are in the pink of 
perfection; but when I began to dig I found the 
whole plantation like the sample sent—like sticks of 
wood and no heart. I may say that I have always 
had splendid Celery. The Sulham Prize Red is just 
the same, altogether about 300 plants. The ground 
was trenched two years since.—JOHN PENHALL. 

[Judging from the head of Celery that you 
send us, we are of opinion that the seed was 
sown much too early, that the plants re- 
mained too long in the seed-béd, and became 
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drawn and weakly. The plant received had 
what is known as “bolted’’—-that is, run to 
seed. We also notice that, when earthing-up, 
soil had got into the hearts of the plants, 
and checked the growth. Possibly you 
earthed up the plants when the soil was wet, 
and omitted to put a tie round the heads to 
keep them together, and so prevent soil get- 
ting into the crowns. Very early-sown and 
planted Celery is very liable to bolt, as yours 
has done. If seed be sown about May—quite 
soon enough for all ordinary purposes—the 
plants grown freely, and earefully earthed 
up, there is far less danger of their running 
to seed. | 





FRUIT. 


RED CHAMPAGNE GOOSEBERRY. 
WHILE the illustration shows the free crop- 
ping qualities of fhis variety, it does not so 
fully evidence its natural erect habit of 





growth. But that is a very striking charac- 


will surely bring trouble. No vinery should 
be altogether closed in the morning after the 
sun strikes the house and raises the tem- 
perature. 





APPLES, KEEPING. 

fo the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

S1r,—Having for some years found the plan 
of keeping Apples on ventilated shelves un- 
satisfactory, owing to the fruit drying and 
shrivelling, I determined last autumn to try 
the effect of keeping them moist. Accord- 
ingly I took the following four kinds: 
Alfriston, Hawthornden, Winter Greening, 
and Cockle’s Pippin, and as soon as they 
were taken off the trees I piled them on the 
ground, like Potatoes for clamping, keeping 
the four kinds separate, as far as I possibly 
could, and covered them with straw. After 
a month I looked through them to see if they 
were sound, and being satisfied that they 
were, earthed them over, leaving holes 
through the soil at the top for ventilation. 
The earlier kinds of Apples I had stored in 








Gooseberry Red Champagne, 


teristic, just as it is of the old Ironmonger 
of the Scotch growers, with which this 
variety is often confounded. While the 
growth is so erect—a feature we would gladly 
see much more in evidence in Gooseberries— 
the berries are of the rough or hairy section. 
There are, in addition to the Red Cham- 
pagne here illustrated, also white and yellow 
forms, these having probably sported from 
the old Red. To have these small, richly- 
flavoured Gooseberries in perfection they 
should be grown on flat-trained or single- 
cordon bushes. In addition to the three 
Champagnes, Langley Gage and Whitesmith, 
white; Green Gascoigne 
Green Gage, yellow; Sulphur and Broom 
Girl are good, and have the same erect habit 
of growth. 





Vines in unheated houses.—Good Black 


Hamburghs can be grown without artificial | 


heat in a good aspect, if the sunshine is 
utilised in the afternoon with a saturated 


atmosphere, but keeping the house closed in 


the morning, with the same dbject in view, 


and Pitmaston | 


the old way on shelves in an Apple-house. 
These were finished by the end of January, 
and in the beginning of February I examined 
my outdoor store, and found the following 
results : — 

All the Apples were in excellent condition, 
and were, both in appearance and flavour, as 
good as when they first came off the trees. 
Hawthornden was kept till the end of Feb- 
ruary, and Winter Greening till the end of 
May; both of these were in first-rate condi- 
tion until they were finished. Alfriston 

| lasted till the middle of June, but after March 
became slightly woolly and lost flavour. 
Cockle’s Pippin was the least satisfactory. 
This decayed soon after the beginning of 
February. I was pleased to find no mice had 
attacked my store, possibly this was owing 
to its being covered with a good thickness of 
soil. A few Apples were stored on the brick 
floor of the Apple-house and covered with 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Double grafting of Pear Pitmaston 
Duchess.—I have had Pear Pitmaston Duchess 
crafted on Quince-stock last year, I am informed 
this Pear should not be grafted direct on to the 
Quince, but requires double grafting. Is this so?— 
H, HILL. 

[You have been wrongly informed. Pit- 
maston Duchess succeeds remarkably well on 
the Quince—in fact, we prefer the latter for 
cordons, and medium-sized bush and pyra- 
mid trees to the Pear, as growth is more 
compact and less vigorous, while from a crop- 
ping point of view, matters are equal. 
There are a good many varieties of Pears 
which are improved both in regard to growth 
and flavour when double grafted, but Pit- 
maston Duchess does not come under this 
category. | 

Gooseberries on wire trellis.—In the interest- 
ing note on ‘‘Gooseberries trained on wire trellis,’ 
in your issue of October 9th, the writer states that 
the trees should be 16 inches apart, the upright 
shoots being trained at a distance of 4 inches or 
5 incbes from each other. Is there not a slip here? 
Otherwise it is obvious that each tree can only carry 
four principal shoots, which, on the face of it, ap- 
pear a small number. The trees would also be some- 
what crowded in respect of root-room, Perhaps you 
can find room for a reply to this query.—T. C. USHER, 
Trowbridge. 

[No hard-and-fast lines are necessary in 
dealing with the training when bush-trees are 
selected for this mode of treatment. The 
distances given in the notes referred to were 
provisional ; if need be, they could easily be 
extended. I referred to a course I had 
adopted with satisfactory results. Cordon 
trees can be purchased with a single fruiting 
stem only, or they may be had with two, 
three, or four branches, but the bush-trees 
were recommended on the score of economy. 
It is obvious that if single or double cordons 
are planted, the trees themselves would need 
to be planted sufficiently close together to 
make the trellis profitable. Crowding, there- 
fore; in respect to the root-room available 
does not occur. <A distance of 4 inches to 
5 inches is advised between the main 
branches, so,that a crowd of laterals shall be 
avoided. In this case, again, the matter can 
be dealt with as the person chooses. Undue 
crowding of the head is not conducive to the 
fullest permanent results. I have several 
hundreds of trees growing on a wire trellis, 
and the average distance apart would not 
exceed 16 inches.—W. §.] 

Treatment of Nut-tree.—What should I do 
with a Nut-tree (Kentish Cob) which never bears a 
Nut although covered with catkins and blossoms? It 
is a fine tree, fifteen years old or more, trained 
Kentish fashion, with open heart. Shall I root it up, 
as I am inclined to do? The cause of failure may 
be our climate and position, 430 feet above the sea. 
Your advice will oblige.—J. H. B., Belfast. 

[It is plainly evident from your account 
that the Nut-tree in question has been pro- 
perly trained and accorded right treatment, 
otherwise it would not produce male catkins 
and female blossoms so_plentifully. Its 
failing to fruit may be due to some local cir- 
cumstance of which we are in ignorance, and 
therefore unable to account for. If the Hazel 
or Wood-Nut fruits well in your neighbour- 
hood, so should the Kentish Cob. We there- 
fore counsel you to give the tree another 
chance, and when the proper time arrives, to 
procure some branches of the common Hazel 
from the woods, and lay them among the 
branches of the “Cob,’’ with the idea of 
ascertaining whether the introduction of 
pollen from another source will effect fer- 
tilisation. The Hazel, Cob, and Filbert all 
flower about the same time, so you should 
have no difficulty under this head.] 

American blight on Apple-trees.—My Apple- 
trees are badly affected with American blight. Can 
I do anything to get rid of the pest? My gardener 
has tried paraffin and soft-soap, but that seems to 
have killed the small branches where it has been 
applied.—E. M. 

[A friend of ours, after trying various mix- 
tures recommended as certain cures, but 
which proved only temporary, used _neat’s- 
foot-oil, painting the affected parts with this, 
which smothered up the pest at once. This 
was done when the trees were dormant. The 
oil being thick, it should be slightly warmed, 
when it can be easily worked into all the 





dead leaves, these kept better than those on 

the shelves, but not so well as those in the 

clamp. J. PATEMAN. 
Mascalls, Brentwood, Hssex. 


crevices with a thick brush. There have 
been no traces of the pest since this remedy 
has been tried. Should you try this, we 
should be glad to hear the result.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON PUNCTATUM: 
I AM rather fond of the smaller kinds of this 
reat genus, and R. punctatum seems to me 
Sesdy and pretty.» All the dwarfer , ever- 
reens of any beauty of flower lend them- 
selves well to grouping, and there are a good 
many between the Kalmia and the smaller 
Rhododendrons. I do not think it has any 
particular requirements as to cultivation, 
and it is, I think, a native of the southern 
States and mountains of North America. 

R. 





UNCOMMON VINES. 
FOR very many years a number of species of 
Vitis has been in cultivation, and a few have 


been fairly widely planted, but it is probable | 
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that within the next few years some of them 
will have to give place to more recent intro- 


ductions, for several which are of a very | 


attractive character, and. have an_ indivi- 


duality which is absent in many of the older | 
Almost | 


kinds, have lately been introduced. 
all of the newer ones owe their introduction 
to Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, who sent Mr. 
Wilson to China to secur, a number of trees, 
shrubs, and*herbaceous plants which had 
hitherto been known by herbarium specimens 
only. Visitors to the Horticultural Hall and 
to the Coombe »Wood nursery of »Messrs. 
Veitch have had ample opportunity of noting 
the success of the venture, for at the former 


“new and striking plant being exhibited, while 
.on several occasions large , groups of. new 
plants have been shown, whereas at Coombe 
‘Wood, hundreds of new: plants are found. 





»place rarely a meeting goes by without some | 


‘A numberof the new Vines: haye” been ‘ex- 








hibited on more than one occasion, and a 
specially fine group was recorded a few weeks 
ago. 

The various species appear to be quite as 
hardy as the older ones, and quite 


in the near future will be found in every up-to- 
date collection of trees and shrubs. The most 


these strong-growing Vines is that of a sup- 
port high enough for them to attain their 
maximum height, and to show them off to 
the best advantage, As a rule, they are 
planted against the posts of pergolas, trellises, 
or walls, but, generally speaking, these are 
not ideal situations, for they have to be kept 
within bounds, which makes a certain amount 
of cutting essential.» A better plan, where it 
can be managed, is to plant them on the out- 





as | 
vigorous, and without doubt many of them | 


difficult problem which has to be faced with | 
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gainsaying the fact that it is the way of all 
others to grow strong-habited Vines to show 
them off in the most favourable light. 

One item must be remembered when plant- 
ing these ornamental Vines, and that is, that 
it is quite as essential to give them really good 
soil if the best results are to be obtained as 
it is in the case of the ordinary Grape-Vine. 
There is no necessity to go to the trouble of 
preparing elaborately-drained beds, such as 
the modern fruit-grower would do, but a good 
amount of really good loamy soil should be 
provided. Should the soil be poor, a hole 
for each plant, at lest 6 feet in diameter, and 
2 feet deep, should be prepared, and two or 
three cartloads of rich loam should be mixed 
with the ordinary soil. The hole ought to 
be made about the outskirts of the tree, not 
near the trunk, for by that means a better 








Rhododendron punctatum. 





skirts of a large bush or slow-growing tree, | 


| such as a large Holly, Evergreen Oak, stunted 
Common Oak, an old Apple-tree, or some- 
| thing of that description. 
support the Vine may be allowed to grow for 
years without any pruning whatever. It 


doing away with nailing or tying, and the 
whole plant looks perfectly natural. An ex- 
cellent example of a naturally-grown Vine is 
_ to be seen in Mr. Anthony Waterer’s nursery 
at Knaphill. There, an original plant of 
Vitis Coignetia (or the garden V. Thunbergi, 
as some people call it), has been planted near 
the foot.of an old tree, and in the course of 
years has rambled about from one tree to 
another, its branches hanging in long festoons, 
the bold, handsome foliage standing out 
clear and distinct against the smaller foliage 
of the support, Evergreen Oak, I believe. 
| Once such a plant has been seen, there is no 





secures itself by means of its tendrils, so | 


Against such a_| 











water supply will be obtained, and the Vines 
will make a better start by being able to climb 
among the outside branches than it would if 
it had to ascend by means of the trunk. When 
the plants have become well established, a 
good top-dressing of well-rotted cow-dung 
is beneficial, while, if a barrel of manure- 
water can be given occasionally, so much the 
better, Where there is no option but to 
plant the Vines against comparatively low 
supports, they have, perforce, to be grown 
on the spur system, and be cut hard back 
every year. As a rule, it is advisable to go 
over them two or three times, giving a hard 
cutting back in January, and shortening ram- 
pant shoots in June, and again about the 


| middle of August. 


The following sorts are all of decorative 
value, and worth extended planting :— 
V. ARMATA.—This is a strong-growing spe- 


| cies, with more or less cordate leaves, and 








gre 
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branches covered with short, spiny growths. 
It is very pretty in autumn, when the leaves 
are richly coloured. The variety Veitchi is 
even better than the type, the leaves being 
bold and handsome, bronzy-green in summer, 
and crimson in autumn. ‘They sometimes 
measure 8 inches or 9 inches in length, by 
7 inches in width. It is a native of Hupeh, in 
central China, and was given an award by the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1906. 

V. FLEXUOSA, VAR. WILSONI, is an im- 
proved form of an old species. It is less 
vigorous than the foregoing plant, but is a 
fast-growing subject, with striking foliage, 
the upper surface being of a shiny character 
and bronzy, while the under-surface is bright 
purple. 

V. SEMI-CORDATA is a distinct Vine, with 
ihree-lobed leaves, from the Himalaya. It 
attaches itself to its support in a similar 
manner to the common Vitis inconstans (Am- 
pelopsis Veitchi), and is worth using as a 
change from that plant. The leaflets are 
ovate and acuminate, and take on a brilliant 
searlet and bronze colour in autumn. 

V. Pagnucct.—Seeds of this were sent to 
Kew a few years ago by Mr. Murray from 
China. It is a neat-growing Vine, with small 
leaves, which colour well in autumn. It is a 
suitable subject for a low support. In 

V. THOMSONI, another of Messrs. Veitch’s 
introductions, the leaves are compound, and 
made up of five leaflets, which are greenish- 
purple above and claret-coloured beneath. 
In autumn they turn to a rich purple hue. 

V. THUNBERGI.—The plant that is known 
under this name in gardens is somewhat of 
a puzzle. To begin with, it is a very different 
plant from another species in cultivation, 
which is the true V. Thunbergi described by 
Siebold and Zuccarini. The one under notice 
has affinities with V. Coignetiz, but has much 
larger leaves, which turn to a darker hue in 
autumn, besides other little characteristics. 
The name of V. Thunbergi is an unfortunate 
one, as another plant is known by it, and V. 
Coignetie, var. macrophylla, would be more 
appropriate. The leaves are each frequently 
9 inches or more across. 

V. Henryana.—This has five parted leaves, 
of very attractive appearance. ‘The ground 
colour is dark velvety-green, while the veins 
are white. It clings to a wall or other sup- 
port in the same’ way as Vitis inconstans. 

V. MEGALOPHYLLA.—Probably no other 
hardy Vine has excited so much interest as 
this, for it is quite different from anything 
previously introduced. It is describéd in 
Messrs. Veitch’s New Plant List for 1906, as 
follows: ‘‘The most remarkable of all the 
Chinese species of Vitis, with pinnate leaves 
2 feet to 3 feet across, resembling individually 
those produced by some Araliads or Koeren- 
teria paniculata, dark green on the upper 
surface, pale glaucous green beneath, 
glabrous in all parts, the stems of the same 
glaucous green hue as the under-surface of 
the leaves. It is of rapid growth, attaining a 
height of 8 feet or 10 feet in a season.”’ 

V. LEEOIDES.—This is a compound-leaved 
Vine, the leaves being made up of five ovate- 
oblong leaflets, which are glossy green above 
and reddish beneath. It is a distinct and 
striking-looking Vine, quite different from 
any other. 

V. CoreneTI“.—This came into prominent 
notice about fifteen years ago, and for several 
years it was extremely popular. In its native 
country, Japan, and also in the United States, 
the leaves turn to a brilliant scarlet previous 
to falling. In England, however, it has 
failed to come up to its reputation, for, 
though really good colour is obtained occa- 
sionally, the leaves more often fail to colour 
well. It is, however, a strong grower, of 
good habit, and well worth a place in the 
garden. AWYneel DR 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Berberis Wallichiana, var. latifolia.— 
Until last winter, Berheris Wallichiana was 
considered a thoroughly hardy evergreen, 
but in the neighbourhood of London, at any 
rate, this idea was rudely upset. Probably, 
had the autumn been colder, or frosts of 
moderate severity been experienced early in 
December, the plants would have been better 
able to have withstood the two exceptionally 
severe nights’ frost and the subséquént rapid 





thaw which occurred between Christmas and 
New Year. As it was, this Berberis and 
numerous other plants were badly hit, and 
what were not killed ontright were severely 
damaged. This disaster, however, served to 
show which plants would stand such an 
ordeal, and, strangely, this variety of Ber- 
beris Wallichiana known as latifolia was one 
of these plants, and, whilst almost every 
plant of the type was injured, this one 
escaped. It is a much stronger and more 
vigorous-looking plant than the type with 
larger leaves and a somewhat looser habit. 
Its qualities as an evergreen outweigh its 
flowering qualifications, and it is as an ever- 
green that it is likely to be grown, for, if a 
flowering plant only were desired, many more 
crnamental kinds could be found. The type 
is found in both the Himalaya and China, 
but the large-leaved form appears to have 
been introduced from China —D. L. R. 


Withania.—I would be much obliged if you could 
tell me anything about a new creeper called 
Withania, and whether it is worth growing on a 
trellis put up to screen a s6eat.—WOODFIELD. 

[The plant you refer to is _ probably 
Withania origanifolia, also known as Salpi- 
chroa or Salpichroma rhomboidea, which is a 
very rapid climber, and will cover a large 
space in one season with a thick mass of 
foliage. The genus is found in South 
America, and belongs to the Solanum family] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 
THE lateness of the present season is giving 
much concern to growers of exhibition 
blooms, and there is good reason for believ- 
ing that the early shows will suffer in con- 
sequence. It is quite certain that many of 
the leading November varieties will not be 
fully developed by the dates most of the 
shows take place. Growers who retained 
first-crown buds are congratulating them- 
selves, because it is from these buds that they 
will get their show blooms. In a normal 
season many of these first-crown buds would 
have yielded flowers of poor quality, but 
owing to the cool and moist weather that 
prevailed for so long during the summer and 
early autumn, the flowers resulting from this 
early-bud selection will probably be useful to 
those who possess them. Blooms from a 
second crown-bud selection will be very late, 
and those who have been depending on these 
flowers for exhibition will be disappointed. 
Careful and far-sighted cultivators, when they 
saw how the unseasonable weather was affect- 
ing their plants, wisely divided their collection 
into two sections—one section comprising 
plants of varieties of which first-crown buds 
were retained, another section embracing 
plants from which it was proposed to retain 
second-crown buds. The wisdom of this is 
seen to-day. The plants belonging to the 
first-crown bud section are unfolding their 
buds kindly and evenly, and the colour of 
the flowers will be better than usual, owing 
to the cooler conditions that have prevailed 
during their development. Care must be 
taken with these early flowers that they do 
not damp. Ventilation is important, although 
many growers do not attach the importance 
to this that it deserves. The air should be 
maintained in a buoyant condition at all 
times. The blooms should not be arranged 
too near the roof of the house, as this is a 
source of danger to them. Shading from 
bright sunshine must be observed as occa- 
sion arises, otherwise blooms from this early- 
bud selection may suffer, and in some cases 
be damaged. [Early blooms appear to be 
more susceptible to these influences than 
those of a later-bud selection, and this fact 
should always be borne in mind by the 
grower. A point that is often overlooked by 
even the most enthusiastic grower is that of 
watering the plants with quite cold water 
when they are under glass. In the past 
this has been quite a common failing, and 
few cultivators have been aware of the bad 
effect on plants that have been under cover 
for a few weeks. See that the water is of 
the same temperature ag the house. The 
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temperature of the house should vary from 
50 degs. in normal weather, to 55 degs. when 
the weather is moist and foggy. Do not in- 
crease the temperature of the greenhouse in 
ordinary circumstances, and only in the event 
of the plants being very late, and then only 
when the buds are large, full, and promising 
should a few degrees of extra warmth be 
allowed. In the case of second-crown buds, 
which often are less full than those of a 
first-crown kind, hesitate before permitting 
extra heat to be used in order to hurry 
on the blooms. As a rule, such buds open 
kindly enough, and the chances are that 
extra heat might cause the flowers, as it were, 
to bolt—i.e., the blooms would open before 
the florets had had time to properly develop 
—and poor, thin flowers would probably be 
the result. It is a mistake to try and make 
up for deficiencies of the season by accord- 
ing the plants conditions under glass that are 
so unnatural. ‘There is little doubt that in 
attempting to improve matters by ‘‘forcing”’ 
the blooms we defeat our own object. 

Decorative varieties are now being grown 
more extensively. There is room for all 
methods of culture, and there is no reason 
why blooms showing high culture should not 
be seen, but with this difference: that each 
method of culture should be represented at 
the shows. In the past, Chrysanthemum 
societies, and Chrysanthemum specialists, 
too, have encouraged the cultivation of large 
exhibition blooms only. There has been a 
set-back to the cultivation of large blooms in 
later years, and this may be traced to the 
fact that so many would-be growers saw that 
after the shows were over there were very 
few Chrysanthemums left. What we want to- 
day is a proper representation of all types, 
and not only should large exhibition blooms 
be encouraged, but those also that are of 
small to medium size, that anyone can grow 
without being worried about the question of 
bud selection. In these circumstances, I am 
convinced that the November Chrysanthemum 
shows would be far more attractive and in- 
teresting than they are to-day, and that our 
gardens and greenhouses would present a 
brighter appearance. Terminal buds are fast 
developing on most of the decorative or 
smaller-flowered Chrysanthemunts, and these 
promise a display that will amply repay the 
grower for all the trouble he has taken with 
his plants. ‘To retain all the buds would be 
courting failure to some extent. The more 
crowded clusters should be thinned out. 
Those growers who desire to produce fairly 
good blooms of a marketable size should re- 
tain the largest and best-shaped bud. One 
such bud will produce a good flower of splen- 
did colour later on, and such flowers very 
seldom damp or suffer from the excessive 
moisture experienced as the winter advances. 
Unfortunately, owing to the absence of sun 
during the late summer and autumn, the 
growths are very green, and unless the 
“wood ’’ ripens, of which there is little hope 
now, it is next to impossible to obtain really 
good flowers. 

The early-flowering Chrysanthemums have 
never been seen to such disadvantage since 
they became popular as outdoor garden plants 
as they have been this season. Many plants 
that are usually over in a normal season are 
now only just coming into flower. The 
single-flowered kinds have redeemed the 
situation. As I write I have before me @ 
vase of very beautiful single Chrysanthemums 
that were cut:from the outdoor garden after 
two days’ heavy rain and wind. ‘The open 
blossoms are very beautiful, and the buds 
will open after the sprays are cut. To suc- 
ceed these outdoor kinds there are others in 
pots under glass, and these will keep the 
greenhouse and conservatory gay and pro- 
vide lovely blossoms for indoor decoration. 
Plants in bud outdoors should be lifted at 
once and potted. E..G.q 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Large and small blooms at future shows. 
—A few years since.we were bemoaning the 
fact that the Chrysanthemum exhibitions were 
devoted far too much to the development of 
large blooms only, to the exclusion of many 
beautiful flowers of small to medium size, 
that are so useful in the house. Committees 
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have seen the error of their ways, and have 
provided classes for more exhibits of a deco- 
rative character, in which the smaller blooms 
are chiefly utilised. This has also brought 
into use a large and varied assortment of 
single-flowered kinds, some of which are beau- 
tiful, and the majority of which might very 
well be improved upon. In order to give the 
decorative Chrysanthemums their full mea- 
sure of recognition at the shows, all types of 


the flower should be represented. By 
observing a wise diseretion at the pre- 
sent period, it should be quite pos- 


sible to have classes where the different types 
are better balanced in so far as their repre- 
sentation is concerned at the shows. It 
would be unwise to let any class prepon- 
derate. There is room for all.—E. G. 


A good yellow early-flowering Chrysan- 
themum.—Good yellow Chrysanthemums 


now abound, but many of them are now less | 


Part of a group of Rosa Brunoni at Hanley Court, near Worcester. 
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desire to have fine blooms of this excellent 
family of early-flowering border Chrysanthe- 
mums, is that of cutting back the plant 
during the last week in July. This seems a 
somewhat drastic method of culture to pursue, 
and many growers would hesitate to adopt 
it. One of the largest growers of market 
Chrysanthemums told his hearers, at the 
National Chrysanthemum Society’s recent 
conference, that for disbudded blooms to cut 
outside, all the Mme. Marie Massé family, if 
cut back the last week in July, and the shoots 
that come up from the base disbudded, will 
give blooms 5 inches across, with stems 2 feet 
long. Most growers know only too well that 
the Massé family of Chrysanthemums comes 
into flower rather early in the season, the 
flowers losing their colour owing to the warm 
weather that so frequently prevails in the 
early days of September. By cutting back 
the plants at the period named, the flowering 





From a photograph sent by 


Mrs. Wakeman- Newport. 


highly esteemed than formerly. In some 
cases the flowers are ‘‘thin,’’ and fail to last 
as long in a cut state as most decorators de- 
Sire ; in others, the constitution of the plants 
has become less rcbust, or some other form 
of deterioration has set in. In Leslie, the 
novelty that was certificated in 1908, we 
have .a plant with flowers that fully justify 
the decision then arrived at. This de- 
velops its flowers with the greatest freedom, 
and these are borne on long, stiff, erect foot- 
stalks in beautiful sprays, nine or more 
blooms developing on each spray in a natural 
manner without any disbudding whatever, 
The form of the flowers is exquisite, and the 
colour is a bright rich yellow, with a reddish 
base to the florets in cool weather. The 
plant flowers quite early; habit, dwarf and 
bushy, the height being about 2 feet.—E. G. 


Cutting back Mme. Marie Massé and its 
Sports before flowering.—A point of some 
Importance to market growers and others who 


is later, and the blooms are of more value in 
consequence. Goacher’s Crimson is another 
reliable early kind that takes kindly to this 
system of culture. Blooms resulting from 
eutting back plants in late July of the last- 
mentioned sort should be of beautiful form 
and splendid colour. Growers of the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums know that each 
of the varieties mentioned in this note makes 
numerous basal shoots during the summer 
months. It is easy, therefore, to understand 
how quickly new shoots will break away into 
free growth immediately the plants have 
been cut back, It is a valuable suggestion, 
and one that growers should take advantage 
of.—C,. A. H. 


Early Chrysanthemum Le Tibre.—I rather 
think that this is the Chrysanthemum named 
Le Libre in your issue of October 16th. 
Some other varieties from M. Nonin, of this 
year’s introduction, are turning out well in 





Scotland, and this is certainly worthy of the 
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commendation given to it by “E. G.” It is 
a splendid doer, notwithstanding the bad 
season, and its only fault is that it grows 
rather taller than the 18 inches spoken of by 
your correspondent. In the open, and when 


treated in the same way as others of its 
class, it reaches over 2 feet with us. The 
flowers are plentiful, of good size, well- 


formed, and of a good chestnut or mahogany- 
red, with golden tips and reverse to the 
petals. NORTHERN GROWER. 


ROSES. 


ROSA BRUNONI. 


THIS is one of those beautiful wild Indian 
Roses which seems to make its home very 
freely in Britain, and, whilst we cannot put 
it very well among flowers in beds, as we can 
Tea and China Roses, its function is quite 
valuable growing up trees or through shrubs 
and on banks, pillars, and high walls. It a/so 
makes a pretty specimen by itself wheu the 
soil is not too heavy. 





MARKET ROSES. 


A GOOD market Rose must be possessed of 
some or all of the following attributes: 
Good or pure colour, freedom of flowering, 
suited to decoration or personal adornment, 
capable of endurance when cut, fragrant if 
possible, and a variety that quickly catches 
the eye. If to these can be added long stems 
and handsome flowers, so much the better. 
That no single variety possesses the whole 
of these attributes is well known, though 
several of the best market Roses do so in a 
large degree, and are prized accordingly. 
The popular market Rose must, above all 
things, be suited to the decorator’s ideal. 
A flower may be popular from more than one 
point of view. It may be a good button- 
hole flower, it may be of the Hybrid Tea 
class with perpetual-flowering characteris- 
tics, as in the case of Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
or it may be of the Niphetos order, and 
practically unique among Roses for wreaths 
and such work. Then, again, a popular Rose 
from the decorator’s standpoint must be pos- 
sessed of a colour capable of brilliant or 
pleasing effects when subjected to artificial 
light, and here again a large number fail to 
reach the required standard in some form or 
another. But it may be urged that, with 
the endless variety of Roses of all classes 
existing to-day, there surely must be a very 
large number capable of meeting the chief 
requirements of the florist. Possibly, yet 
they may signally fail in one important par- 
ticular—viz., in not being there when they 
are wanted. Hence, the market Roses have 
become a singularly exclusive set—not so 
exclusive, indeed, as to shut out every ad- 
vance that is made, but sufficiently so that 
no great influx of new kinds ever appears, 
while those which do appear or are wel- 
comed must either possess a well-known 
pedigree—that is to say, they must be sports 
of some well-known market sort, or be of so 
exclusive or unique a character as_ to 
leave no possible doubt as to their merit or 
general worth. Nor is it enough that one 
Rose is almost like another, or that in 
private life the one may do duty for the 
other, and suit just as well, for here the 
florist knows how a certain variety behaves, 
he knows its petal character and quality, he 
knows how long it will endure and be of use 
and credit to him. Then, again, the colour 
of this or that variety may be well known 
to him, and here he has an advantage in 
providing other things to harmonise there: 
with. Above all, a Rose to be a popular 
market yariety must be available, not in 
driblets, but in quantity, for the florist must 
know at a moment’s notice where he can 
place his hand, it may be, on hundreds or 
even thousands of flowers. Hence it is that 
certain classes of Roses are grown in enor- 
mous quantities—twenty or fifty thousand 
*‘Generals,’’ as the familiar General Jac- 
queminot is called, being grown in one place 
probably, and introduced in batches from 
time to time, the owner is prepared to keep 
up supplies of this particular Rose for many 
weeks on end. The mention of this parti- 
cular variety serves to bring forth another 
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point, showing that a Rose may remain 
popular through a great number of years 
and really outlive a very large number of 
those more recently introduced and which 
were intended to supersede it. This variety 
has stood the market test for nearly thirty 
years, and it is a great tribute to its high 
merit and excellence that it is as popular 
to-day as of yore. Its chief attributes are 
rich colour, fragrance, and freedom of 
flowering, while the comparative thinness of 
its flowers—that is, fewness of~ petals— 
renders it one of the best for early forcing 
in pots. 

Roses whose flowers are very full will not 
endure hard forcing, while Roses of the La 
France type, with conical-shaped flowers and 
overlapping and recurving petals, require a 
long period of preparation and plenty of 
time in which to expand. Hence, a Rose 
having petal characteristics like those of 
General Jacqueminot is more suited for 
early flowering under glass than one of an 
entirely opposite character, while the long, 
tapering buds which burst open in summer 
almost at break of day, are among the best 
in this respect. A variety may have a good 
tapering bud and be not an early-riser after 
all; and there are early-risers and sluggards 
in the Rese family as in other phases of life, 
animal or vegetable. On the other hand, a 
Rose may be good and profitable in the early 
part of the year, yet fail to sell at a profit 
later on when varieties are’ more numerous. 
Mrs. W. J. Grant is a case in point, -and its 
flowers sell fairly well early in the year, 
but are seldom asked for at a later date, 
when the best are eagerly inquired for by 
those who know exactly what they want. 

In the main, Roses, whether. Hybrid Per- 
petuals or Hybrid Teas, are largely grown 


in pots, and in the large establishments 
planted out in beds in the houses or on 
benches, after the American style. In a few 
instances, planting out is done in portable- 
roofed structures, so that the plants, after 


flowering, may have the full benefit of’ com- 


plete.exposure to ripen up the wood for 
another year. In many small and medium- 
sized places the pot. system is favoured be- 
cause it admits of a summer crop being taken 
from the houses, the Roses, although then of 
a less value, not being allowed to go to 
waste, One statement we hear from time to 
time is that old stock plants are useless, yet 
some of the finest Roses early sent into 
Covent Garden each year may have ‘been 
maidens more than twelve years ago. 
Bushes, indeed, known to me of such as Mrs. 


John. Laing are-more than a yard through, 
and despite the fact that these are severely 
cut each year to secure the yard-long stems 
now so much in demand, there is no decline 
in vigour, but rather a decided increase in 
» stem-growth, to say nothing of the soli- 
dity and firmness of flower, fine and shapely 
blossoms, and rich colouring that such plants 
produce. Longevity or otherwise, therefore, 
much a matter of treatment. Such 
plants as these naturally require generous 
treatment, and they well repay it. Such 
Ilybrid Tea perpetual-flowering Roses as 
Liberty and Richmond are best constantly 
under glass, if the finest blooms are re- 
quired; and to this also must be added early 
disbudding where such is necessary. That 
very popular variety Mme. Abel Chatenay 
looks like having a formidable rival in the 
newer Joseph Lowe, whose shapely blossoms 
of pale pink attract large numbers. Captain 
Hayward is the best long-stemmed red Rose 
for forcing, but should be kept quite free 
from highly-concentrated manures or the 
rich red colour will take on a blue tint. On 
the other hand, the lighter-coloured Roses, 
as The Bride, Catherine Mermet, Brides- 
maid, Niphetos, and others are capable of 
assimilating slow-acting manures advanta- 
geously. Among yellow- flowered Roses 
should be included Perle des Jardins and 
Maréchal Niel, the latter always a gréat 
favourite when well done. Firm potting or 
planting, I believe to be an item of great im- 
portance in the production of the finest 
blooms of all classes, while the grower who 
is always ‘‘just going to ventilate’’ when re- 
minded he has not done so, or he that soaks 
a plant with water whether it is required or 
not, can quickly ruin the best crops ever 
grown. E. H,. JENKINS. 
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ROSE DOROTHY PERKINS AS A LATE 
BLOOMER. 


Ir may be the season, but I never remember 
this charming Rose flowering so _beauti- 
fully early in October as it is doing this year. 
As one goes about one sees this Rose on every 
hand, brightening the walls and arches with 
its lovely sprays, and one is forced to admit 
that it stands unrivalled as a pink Rambler, 
for this season of the year especially. Given 
a good, deep soil, there is no more suitable 
Rose to cover a house with, and I would 
advise anyone who wishes for a rapid grower 
to plant Dorothy Perkins against his house, 
allowing abundance of space to train it hori- 
zontally. In America this beautiful Rose is 
much used for covering walls of dwelling- 
houses, and its continuous blossoming after 
the middle of July makes it as useful as the 
rambling Teas and Noisettes, and, as every- 
one knows, its growth is prodigious. Given 
ample scope, there is no reason why we 
should cut away the old wood annually. I 
have had plants with wood some four or five 
years old, and if the trusses of blossom from 
the laterals were rather small, yet they pro- 
duced a grand effect in the mass. It should 
be remembered that the laterals need pruning 
back pretty hard. We shall soon have quite 
a tribe of this Rose alone. There is the beau- 
tiful white sport, which will make a welcome 
break, and can be intermingled with the pink 
to much advantage. Then we have Lady 
Godiva, a lovely flesh-pink ; Dorothy Denni- 
son and Christian Carle, both variations in 
the pink colouring, and both very beautiful. 
We want a good red, then our arches could 
be made very gay throughout August and Sep- 
tember. Until this red appears, I shall plant 
Hiawatha and Delight. Both are exceedingly 
bright, and will give a fair sprinkling of blos- 
som after the main crop. 

It is now a good time to put in cuttings of 
these Roses. ‘They strike as freely as Ivy. 
Plant in rows about 15 inches apart, the cut- 
tings about 8 inches apart in the rows. Dut 
plenty of sand about the base of the cuttings, 
and plant very firmly. The cuttings may be 
about 8 inches long, of good, ripened wood, 
preferably with a heel, although this is not 
important. Put in the cuttings to almost 
their full length. As they grow next summer, 
give them the support of 4-feet Bamboo canes. 
I have plants, struck this summer, that are 
now 5 feet to 6 feet long, and have several 
growths. By planting them well apart, the 
plants can develop better. I am_persuaded 
that when the public are fully alive to the 
advantages of own-root Ramblers, there will 
be no desire to obtain budded plants, for 
plants on own roots have a happy knack of 
continually throwing up growths from the 
base, and, when planting, I find that they do 
much better if allowed to grow right away 
without cutting back at all. With budded 
plants it is essential to cut back hard, or we 





get a very poor plant. Rosa. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Budding dwarf Rose-stocks.—I have been 


much interested in your article (October 2nd) on 
Rose-stocks and how to use them; but would feel 
much obliged if you could explain how the budding 
is done on the dwarf-stocks? I can follow the cut- 
ting, planting, etc., of the Brier dwarf-stock, but 
the budding is a little vague in your article. Is it 
done on the stem or on the growths which follow the 
planting out in February? On page 557 you describe 
how certain stocks are budded, and then state: 
‘““The others are budded in the upright stem as near 
the roots as practicable.’ Could you also describe 
how stem-budding is done, and when?—P. N. VIGoRs, 

[The seedling Brier is budded on the root- 
stem, or collar—that is, that portion of the 
stem just beneath the base of the shoots. 
Usually this stem is about 1 inch in length, 
but sometimes less than half an inch. On 
strong soil only very small Briers should be 
planted, or they grow thicker in the stem 
than one’s thumb, and are then more difficult 
to bud. Cutting Briers, Manettis, and all 
stocks raised from cuttings are budded in 
the upright stem, as near the roots as prac- 
ticable. In making a cutting, a portion of 
growth is employed, usually about 8 inches 
long. From the top eyes two or three 
growths are produced, and fro:n the base the 
roots, so that there is between roots and 
growths a stem of about 6 inches. Thus, 
by inserting near the roots, we should bud in 
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the stem about 4 inches from the growths 
at the top. This part of the stem is, of 
course, beneath the soil, which must be 
cleared away when budding-time arrives. We 
hope we have made the matter clear. ] 

Climbing and dwarf Roses for cold green- 
house.—Will you kindly suggest, in your valuable 
‘* Answers to Correspondents,” six climbing Roses and 
six bush Roses—white, pink, or yellow—suitable for 
erowing in a cold greenhouse built against a south 
wall?—GEO. MARPLES. 

[Six good climbers of the colours you name 
would be Climbing K. A. Victoria, Climbing 
Frau Karl Druschki, Bouquet d’Or, W. A. 
Richardson, Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
Climbing La France. Six dwarfs would be 
Caroline Testout, Lady Ashtown, Mrs. D. 
McKee, Hon. E. Gifford, Mme. Ravary, and 
Mrs. A. Ward.] 

Rose for name.—Kindly tell me name of en- 
closed Rese? A very strong grower with bronze 
foliage and flowering late into the autumn. It has 
been called Mme. Jules Gravereaux by cne person to 
whom I showed it, but I had (by my list) never 
planted a Rose of that name.—F. M. A. H. 

[The Rose is Mme. Wagram Comtesse de 
Turenne. | 

Rose for trellis.—I would like your advice as 
to whether Rose Maharajah er Anna Maria Mon- 
treuil would do for coveriug a trellis about 9 feet 
high and as much across? It needs to be rather 
thick, as it is wanted for a screen. I have Dorothy 
Perkins, Lady Gay, and Hiawatha. What about 
Goldfinch or Morgenroth? Or what Vine would be 
suitable?—M. 


[The variety Maharajah is not quite suit- 
able for your purpose, and Anna M. de 
Montravel is quite a diminutive grower. 
Goldfinch would do well; so would Tausend- 
schon, Gruss an Zabern, Félicité-Perpétue, 
or Réve d’Or. Morgenroth is_ scarcely 
vigorous enough. If you wanted a red sort, 
Reine Olga de Wurtemburg would grow 
freely. A good Vine for the purpose would 
be V. Coignetize or V. purpurea. ] 


Rose Homere against a wall.—This kind 
is not planted so frequently as in years gone 
by. Although it does not produce large, 
showy blooms, it has some good points, 
including a good constitution, which is more 
than can be said of many kinds. In many 
old gardens Homeére is found growing in 
standard and dwarf form in the open, but 
more frequently on a wall. During my long 
experience I have met with many good plants 
in this form. I had no idea it would attain to 
a great height and cover a large space till this 
year. Visiting a garden at Camberley, Ports- 
bury Hill, I found a magnificent specimen 
growing at the foot of the west wall of the 
mansion. It is from 15 feet to 18 feet high, 
and covers a large wail space. The stem 
is as thick as a man’s arm, with no signs of 
canker. It must be more than twenty years 
old. The lower 4 feet were bare, so as not 
to come into contact with a window. This 
season it produced six big shoots, each as 
thick as a small broom-handle. Four of 
these were left, and trained in to take the 
place of the old, worn-out wood. This fine 
specimen is budded on a Brier. The roots 
are under a wide gravel walk, and the soil 
in which the plant is growing is light and 
poor.—WeEstT SURREY. 

Rose Countess of Derby.—I am pleased to 
find an illustration and an appreciative note 
from “ Rosa’’ anent the above-named Rose in 
last week’s issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
As I have but lately acquired it, I am not in 
& position to speak of its merits, consequently 
“Rosa’s’’ opinion and descriptive note are, 
in my estimation, most valuable. I can now 
look forward to its blossoming next season 
with every confidence, when, no doubt, it will 
prove a great acquisition from a point of view 
which is to me of the greatest interest— 
namely, the decoration of the garden.—A. W. 

Roses for conservatory wall (A. M. M.).— 
You can make a selection from the following:— 
Red: Richmond, Liberty, Lady Battersea. White: 
Niphetos, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, and The Bride. 
Yellow: Perle des Jardines, Mme. Ravary, and Mme. 
Hoste. Pink: Mme. Abel Chatenay, Caroline Tes- 


tout, and Catherine Mermet. You can also plant a 
Heliotrope, while a Camellia would also answer well. 


ee 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrtp- 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, ther 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s.; post free, 158. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also bé 
had pnely bound in 2 vols., haly vellum, 248. net. 
all booksellers. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF WALLS 


“Let us clothe our walls with beauty.” 





“Our quiet home .... 
Its sides I'll plant with dew-sweet Eglantine 
And Honrysuckles full of clear bee-wine ” 


IF there is one branch of gardening that ap- 
peals more than another to people not in- 
terested in horticulture as a general rule, it 
is that devoted to the culture of climbing 
plants, that do so much to render the 
garden walls particularly attractive and 
to make bright a house-front that without 
such covering would be deemed _ very 
ordinary. In other words, a proper selection 
of plants is capable of quite transforming a 
home and its surroundings from the mono- 
tonous to the beautiful, whether the home 
be in the country or in close proximity to a 
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walls, give in-the autumn and winter months 
bunches of richly-coloured berries, that seem 
all the brighter when blossoms and foliage 
are fast diminishing. Of flowering plants that 
are suitable for clothing walls, one might 
give a long list, but it will suffice if atten- 
tion is called to some of them. Perhaps, 
taken all round, there are none more popular 
than Clematises, because they will grow 
almost within a town itself, with a luxuri- 
ance, and bloom as freely, as when they are 
planted on some cottage home in the country 
amid pure surroundings. In this category no 
plant, surely, has had a greater sale than 
Jackmani, whose purple bunches are to be 
seen on many town villas. Attractive as this 


sort is, it is well to remember others of this 
family that do equally as well. Take, for in- 
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vigorous growth if planted on a warm wall ; 
but need restricting if they are to be kept 
within reasonable limits. Wistarias, too, with 
their rich bunches of blossoms are beautiful 
on many country houses, as in the illustration 
we give to-day. Solanum jasminoides does 
remarkably well on a wall having a south 
aspect, particularly if the locality be a 
sheltered one. 

For dwarf walls and around doorways and 
windows, we think of things like the Pyruses, 
with red and white and rose blossoms, like 
clusters of huge Apple - blossoms in the 
early summer, and Periwinkles of charming 
blue tints that twine round window-frames 
and porches, with a prodigality of blossoms. 
One recollects, too, what may be done with 
Jasminum nudiflorum, whose flowers precede 





Wistaria at Wakchurst Place, Sussex. 


town, 
about a house the walls of which are clothed 
with plants that gives it an air of refinement, 


however prosaic the architecture may be. | 


Nor is it necessary that one should go to any 
very great expense to bring about such a state 
of things. 
only foliage-clad, as in the case of the various 
sorts of Ampelopsis, which quickly form a 
green covering in the summer, hiding any- 


smoky districts concealing the grime-laden 
bricks with verdure, only to be followed in 
the autumn by a wealth of colour that lasts 
until the frosts, adding a further brilliance, 
loosen the leaves. If a permanent covering 


is desired, there are Ivies in many varieties, | 


some with large and leathery leaves, effectu- 


Further than this, there is something | 


The front of the dwelling may be | 





ally hiding the brickwork, some with neat, | 


clinging stems of white and yellowish foliage. 
The Pyracanthas, closely enveloping the 


| tana rubra, Stella (a light blue), and The 
thing that may be unsightly, and even in| 


| allowing it to festoon among the leaves of 


From a photograph by G. A. 


stance, Snow White, and Edouard André 
(red), Magnifica (purple and red bars), and 
Mrs. Cholmondeley (light blue), whilst in the 
larger blooming sorts we have magnificent 
flowering sorts like Henryi (white), Princess 
of Wales (bluish mauve), William Kennet 
(lavender). But before these bloom, one may 
have Clematises in May and June, like mon- 
tana, with white Anemone-like clusters, mon- 


Queen (a beautiful lavender). Honeysuckles 
with delightful fragrance, make excellent 
climbing plants, and often do well planted 
in conjunction with some leafy covering, as 
the Ampelopsis, which gives just sufficient 
support to the twining stems of the Honey- 
suckle, hiding its otherwise bare stems and 


the Virginia Creeper without any very great 
trouble. 





There are Passifloras, too, that make! 


Champion, 


the leaves, opening as they do often amid 
frost and snow; and the white, sweet-scented 
Jasmine, that quickly envelops a building, 
filling the rooms with fragrance. What shall 
one say of Roses, many of which, like Crim- 
son Rambler and Dorothy Perkins, give good 
results almost within the precincts of a town 
itself, if planted in good soil? Space forbids 
me to enlarge upon other familiar sorts, like 
William Allan Richardson, Reine Olga de 
Wurtemberg, and the Waltham Climbers. 
So one might go on enumerating other things 
that for foliage and blossoms will enable any- 
one to ‘clothe the walls with beauty.’’ 
No time is more opportune than the present 
for planting ; no period has ever given us a 
richer variety of plants, and never was there 
a time when so much wall covering was done, 
bringing about a transformation at the time 
of the unfolding of leaves and blossoms. 
LEAHURST. 
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HARDY PLANTS AND ANNUALS IN 
1909. 

To the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

Srr,—I have read with much interest the 
article by J. Crook (October 16th, page 588), 
on hardy plants and annuals during the past 
season, in which he suggests it would be in- 
teresting and helpful if other readers would 
send notes on other plants that have done 
well. I give a few names of plants that have 
done remarkably well with me here. Among 
perennials the tall-growing Delphiniums kept 
up a brilliant display for a long time... Del- 
phinium cardinale, although, a shy doer with 
me, has been extra good this year. Of the 
dwarf-growing kinds, Delphinium nudicaule 
has been exceptionally good, fully 3 feet in 
height; D. Brunonianum, D. Cashmirianum, 
and D. triste, the black variety, have all 
been good. Large clumps of Campanula lac- 
tiflora, C. latifolia, C. persicifolia, especially 
the variety -Moerheimi, C. carpatica alba, 
C. earpatica colestina, have also made a good 
display. Dianthus Napoleon III., in spite 
of the bad weather, continued to flower for 
several months. Anemone japonica alba and 
the pink variety are exceptionally good this 
year. The various Kniphofias, Montbretias, 
Rudbeckias, especially Rudbeckia Newmanni, 
Phygelius capensis, and the most beautiful 
of all the Poppy family, Romneya Coulteri, 
which appears to be quite hardy, having 
passed safely through the severe winter of 
1908, have been beautiful. Althea canna- 
bina is also a free-flowering hardy plant, and, 
although it reaches the height of 8 feet and 
9 feet, it is very light and graceful. Arte- 
misia lactiflora is also a useful late-flowering 
plant; Michaelmas Daisies have been very 
fine. Such varieties as A. levis Arcturus, 
A. F. W. Burbidge, A. Robert Parker, A. 
Amellus, A. A. bessarabicus, A. A.-Riverslea, 
and -A. Thomsoni deserve a place in the 
hardy flower border. I cannot conclude this 
note on hardy flowering plants without men- 
tioning Lespedeza bicolor, with its graceful 
foliage and purplish flowers. Annuals that 
I have found do well this season are Alonsoa 
Warscewiczi, annual Larkspur, Agrostemma 
Coeli-rosa, Antirrhinums, Mignonette, Phlox 
Drummondi, Clarkias, Stocks in variety, 
Godetias, Collinsia bicolor, Omphalodes lini- 
folia, Pentstemons, Rudbeckia bicolor 
superba, and Verbenas. The nature of the 
soil one has to deal with has much to do with 
the welfare of the plants, especially in such 
a wet season as we haye just experienced. 

Camberley, Surrey. Eke Sree 








WHAT IS A PERENNIAL? 

I] s#oULD be much obliged if you will tell me if the 
following are generally called perennials—Roses, 
Pansies, Gladioli, Dahlias, Clematises, and Carna- 
tions? What constitutes a perennial? I always 
thought that “herbaceous” plants were more of 
‘‘ perennials’ than the list I have given, and should 
like to have your opinion, as these were called 
perennials at a local show, I see letters about single 
Daffodils becoming double. That happens here, too. 
All my good single ones go back to the old double. 
Can any steps be taken to prevent it?—ANNA GODLEY, 

[Roses, Pansies, Gladioli, Dahlias, Cle- 
matises, and Carnations are certainly all 
perennials—.e., continuing beyond the usual 
limits of an annual or biennial. They are 
capable of living for a more or less indefinite 
period, and any plant growing and flowering 
for three or more years must be regarded as 
of perennial duration. But all plants of 
perennial duration are not ‘herbaceous ”’ 
by any means, and we imagine this is the point 
you desire information upon. The use of the 
term “perennials” in any  flower-show 
schedule would be exceedingly vague, 
and, if given without qualification, 
would open the door for a very com- 
prehensive display, since not merely hardy, 
but. stove and greenhouse, plants could be 
legitimately shown, whereas, by employing 
the phrase “hardy herbaceous perennials,”’ or 
“hardy herbaceous plants,’”’ the exhibitors 
and judges alike know what is intended. 
The true meaning of “herbaceous”’ is non- 
shrubby, hence, technically, annuals, bien- 
nials, and perennials complying with this 
would be herbaceous. Usually, however, in 
flower-show schedules, annuals and biennials 








are catered for in separate classes, while if 
border perennials of the herbaceous order 
are required, they should be asked for in 
these terms: ‘“ Hardy herbaceous perennials.”’ 
These three words are full of meaning, each 
being clear, absolute, and definite. First, a 
plant must be “ hardy.’’ as opposed to tender ; 
it must be “herbaceous,” which at once 
excludes shrubby and sub-shrubby subjects ; 
and by ‘ perennial ’’ all plants whose duration 
does not extend to three or more years are 
shut out. If, therefore, schedule compilers 
would but take the precaution to employ these 
definite terms, and until the exhibitors knew 
and understood the full meaning of them, 
take the trouble to explain their meaning in 
a foot-note, a good deal of unpleasantness 
would be avoided. 

A class for “hardy herbaceous perennials,”’ 
for example, may not contain Roses, Cle- 
matises, or Dahlias, simply because the Roses 
are shrubs, the Clematises—save one or two 
species—are sub-shrubby, while the Dahlias 
are tender, and not hardy. In the past, and 
for all practical purposes, the definition may 
stand to-day, the term “herbaceous’’ was 
defined as “a plant producing annual flower- 
ing stems from a perennial root,” and a 
class, say, for twelve “hardy herbaceous 
plants in flower, - distinct,’ might include 
bulbous things, as Liles and other such 
things. If Lilies were not required in the class 
then a foot-note should be added, ‘‘ bulbous 
plants excluded.’’. If annuals and biennials 
were specially provided for elsewhere, then the 
words “annuals and biennials excluded ”’ 
would show exactly what was required. In 
a class for “hardy herbaceous perennials,’’ 
the Sweet Pea could not be shown, though 
the Everlasting Pea, so-called, would be quite 
permissible. Were these ideas more gene- 
rally followed, much confusion would be 
saved, and the show itself become of greater 
value generally from the educational point of 
view.. To what single Daffodils does your 
final remark apply ?] 





NARCISSUS CULTIVATION. —II. 
VARIETIES TO CULTIVATE.—The following 
varieties may be recommended for the pro- 
duction of outside bloom and for foreing under 
glass. The prices given afford some indica- 
tion of the average value of the different 
kinds, but they will naturally vary according 
to season and other circumstances. The 
demand which has arisen in recent years for 
flowers for house decoration has created quite 
a large industry in bulb forcing, and as the 
demand for varieties suited for this purpose 
is greater than for the numerous varieties 
grown by the bulb specialist, these are more 
likely to prove remunerative to the small 
grower. When grown for bulb production 
the bloom is also marketed in spring, so that 
profits both from bloom and bulbs are 
obtained. 

GOLDEN Spur.—A deep, rich yellow trum- 
pet. It is the first to bioom of those recom- 
mended in this leaflet, and is a variety exten- 
sively grown for forcing. Wholesale price 
for first-size bulbs varies from 30s. to 35s. 
per 1,000. All sizes as lifted from £25 to £80 
per ton. 

INCOMPARABILIS SiR WATKIN.—A large, 
handsome flower, with primrose perianth and 
yellow cup. A strong grower and a good 
forcer. Wholesale price for first-size bulbs, 
varies from 25s. to 30s. per 1,000. All sizes 
as lifted from £20 to £25 per ton. 

EmMPEROR.—A large flower, having a deep 
pTimrose perianth and yellow trumpet. It is 
a very strong grower. Wholesale price for 
first-size bulbs, from 25s. to 30s. per 1,000. 
All sizes as lifted, from £15 to £20 per ton. 

Bicotork HoRsFIELDI.—A _ free-flowering 
variety, with white perianth and yellow trum- 
pet. Wholesale price for first-size bulbs, from 
15s. to 25s. per 1,000. All sizes as lifted 
from £10 to £15 per ton. 

BICOLOR EMPRESS.—This is a very similar 
variety to the preceding one, but flowers 
about a week later. Wholesale price for first- 
size bulbs, 30s. to 35s. per 1,000. All sizes 
as lifted, £15 to £20 per ton. 

BARRI ConsPicuus.—A flower with a broad 
yellow perianth and yellow cup edged with 
orange-scarlet. This variety is much 


admired, but, unfortunately, it is apt to! 


lose its colour in bright sunshine. To obviate 
this it is well to plant it in partial shade, 
Wholesale price for first-size bulbs, 12s. to 
16s. per 1,000. All sizes as lifted, £6 to £8 
per ton. 

POETICUS ORNATUS.—This white Narcissus 
is probably the most profitable variety that 
anyone can handle, and it is grown in large 
quantities for cut flowers both in the open 
and under glass. It blooms very freely, and, 
being a small bulb, can be planted closely, 
thus giving a much larger yield per acre than 
any other variety. Wholesale price for first- 
size bulbs, 10s. to 15s. per 1,000. All sizes 
as lifted, £20 to £25 per ton. 

BrcoLor GRANDEE.—This is a late trumpet 
Narcissus, which flowers after the majority 
of the others, and usually sells well as a cut 
flower. Wholesale price for first-size bulbs, 
12s. to 15s. per 1,000. All sizes as lifted, £6 
to £8 per ton. 

PHEASANT-EYE.—This is grown chiefly for 
cut-flower purposes; like the preceding, 1t 
flowers when the majority of Narcissi are past, 
and in some years yields the grower a good 
profit. In other seasons, however, prices may 
be lower, and as the bulb is cheap, it is not 
advisable to plant it very extensively. 
Wholesale price for first-size bulbs, 5s. to 
7s. 6d. per 1,000, All sizes as lifted, £3 to 
£5 per ton. 

PoETICUS PLENUS OR DOUBLE WHITE.— 
This is the last of all the Narcissi to flower. 
It blooms towards the end of May, and 
usually realises good prices. Like the pre- 
ceding, this is recommended for the value 
of the bloom rather than for the bulb crop, 
and may remain three or four years without 
transplanting. It also likes a rather heavier 
soil than the majority of Narcissi, and does 
best when deeply planted—say, from 6 inches 
to 8 inches. Wholesale price for first-size 
bulbs, 10s. to 12s. 6d. per 1,000. All sizes as 
lifted, £10 to £12°per ton. 

Cost oF cuLtivation.—As the annual 
rental and cost of labour differ considerably 
in different localities, it is impossible to give 
an estimate suited to all conditions. The 
following represents as nearly as possible 
Fenland expenses per acre, which in some 
details are probably lower than those in- 
curred in other parts of the country : — 





£ 3. d, 

Annual rent, rates, and taxes se Fe fe Poo UY 
Manure. 50 tons at 6s. 6d... * te este auwo) <0. 
Bulbs for-planting, 5 tons at £20 .. ee .. 1u0 0 O 
Preparation of land (digging |} spits) .. rome Go 0 
Planting .. = Es <A x es % 6 0 0 
Cleaning of ground (1 year) .. ae i eee oe0: 0 
Lifting bulbs... “6s es 2 <n ene 210.0 
Cleaning and sizing bulbs .. fe A Sse mo 0 
£150 5 0 


If horse-labour is employed, the ecest will 
be considerably lessened. if ploughed with 
three horses, or a two-horse plough and sub- 
soiler, the work would cost £1 instead of £4, 
whilst lifting is also considerably lessened, 
and can be done at a cost of £6, instead of 
£9, if women and boys are available for pick- 
ing up. Again, the cost of bulbs for plant- 
ing must vary considerably, according to the 
varieties planted. The cost of planting an 
acre with Pheasant-eye at £3 per ton would 
differ considerably from planting the same 
area with Emperor, Sir Watkin, or other 
more expensive varieties at £20 per ton. 
Rent, rates, and taxes, too, will not always 
amount to £6 per acre. The planter is 
strongly recommended when purchasing to 
buy either ‘planting size’’ or bulbs as lifted 
at so much per ton, instead of securing first- 
size bulbs. As previously stated, the latter, 
when planted, will yield ‘‘stock,’’—that is, 
they split up and inerease in quantity and 
this necessitates waiting for three or even 
four years before a profitable crop of first- 
size bulbs can again be secured. If bulbs 
are purchased ‘‘as lifted,’’ and divided into 
four sizes, as already described, all of them 
can he planted. The second-size bulbs will 
produce ‘“‘heads’’ the first year, the third 
size and ‘“‘chips’’ will yield a large per- 
centage of ‘“‘heads’’ the following year, whilst 
the third season, by lifting those planted as 
‘‘heads’’ three years previously, a large 
yield of planting stock will be secured. This 
gives a much quicker return on capital than 
is possible when first-size bulbs only are 
planted, and the initial outlay is also less. 

VALUE OF THE PRODUCE.—This will vary 
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according to the varieties grown, the quantity 
and quality of bulbs planted, the length of 
time they have been allowed to remain in the 
ground, and, lastly, the suitability of the 
land for bulb culture. As the several varie- 
ties differ so much in value, the best method 
of arriving at an estimate will be by per- 
centage increase on cost of ‘‘seed’’ bulbs. 


Pentstemon Southzate Gem. 


Bulbs planted one year will increase from 
30 to 50 per cent. in value; those planted 
two years from 75 to 100 per cent. In addi- 
tion, there is the cut bloom which must be 
taken into consideration, and this may be ex- 
pected to add from £15 to £20 per acre to 
the returns.—Léaflet No. 224 of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 





PENTSTEMON SOUTHGATE GEM. 


TuIs pretty, free-flowering plant is one of a 
delightful set, whose varieties appear to be 
increasing, and which had their origin 
in P. campanulatus, or what is more 
frequently referred to as ‘Newbury Gem.” 
| All the varieties are hardy enough in many 





From a photograph in Messrs. Wallace and Co.’s nursery at Colchester, 


| gardens, and even where they are cut to the 
ground each year, they spring up afresh in 
the spring and flower continuously during the 
summer months. Indeed, it is just this free 
habit of flowering, with the characteristic 
dwarfness of the plants, that renders them 
such welcome objects in the garden for weeks. 
| Some of them are of exceptional brilliancy 


of colour, and this is true of Newbury Gem 
and Southgate Gem, now illustrated, the 
latter with larger tubular flowers, having a 
widely distended throat marked with white. 
In the somewhat dry and sunny places of the 
arden these graceful plants appear to per- 
fection and where effective border plants are 
still in vogue, these, employed as a_back- 
ground to Centaurea candidissima, or other 
white-leaved species of plants, would appear 
to decided advantage. In those gardens 
where difficulty is experienced in keeping the 
plants in the open, cuttings should now be 
taken, and stored in frames or the cool green- 
house for the winter season. It should be 
stated in fairness, however, that the varieties 
of the ‘‘Gem”’ class are, as a rule, hardier 
than the hybrid or cross-bred forms of the 
florists’ varieties. 





THE RIVER ANEMONE 
(ANEMONE RIVULARIS). 


THE genus Anemone contains many garden 
plants of the highest order of beauty, and 
those who know them best are more and 
more charmed with the beauties they dis- 
play in such a varied way. Some of these 
Anemones are, of course, well known to 
many, but there are many others which never 
seem to find their way into general cultiva- 
tion, but whose presence in robust health 
would be acknowledged as acquisitions. Such 
is Anemone rivularis (the River Anemone), a 
plant which differs largely from many of its 
allies, but which has about it in «a marked 
degree, all the same, the features of the 
race to which it belongs. It comes from the 
Himalayas, and is, so far as I have ever 
heard, perfectly hardy throughout the British 
Isles, and I have seen it in many gardens 
and under very varying conditions. Under 
these varying conditions it is widely different 
in point of stature and in size of flower. 
Some authorities of repute give its height 
as from 1 foot to 2 feet; but, as a matter 
of fact, it may be had from about 9 inches 
to as much as 4 feet high. I have it in poor, 
dry soil at the former height; but in one 
garden well-known to me it grows quite 
4 feet high. I think, however, that it is more 
pleasing when dwarf, and a little starving 
will soon secure the dwarfing of the River 
Anemone. Those, on the other hand, who 
want it tall can have A. rivularis in this con- 
dition by planting it by the side of a stream 
or pond, where the abundant moisture will 
give it greatly increased vigour, and where it 
will send up its firm stems to a height of 
from 3 feet to 4 feet, well surmounted by its 
white flowers, whose appearance is enhanced 
by the purple anthers. Perfectly hardy, 
easily grown in any soil, and possessing con- 
siderable beauty, the River Anemone is de- 
serving of consideration from admirers of 
hardy flowers. Although introduced as far 
back as 1840, this plant deserves to be much 
better known than it is at present. 


Kss. 





BEDDING CALCEOLARIAS. 
No garden of any pretension can quite ignore 
one or other of these showy subjects for a 
summer display in the flower garden proper, 
especially the yellow varieties, although I am 
aware that some of them collapse at an incon- 
venient time, with little or no warning. Cal- 
ceolarias give us a colour that is none too 
plentiful among summer bedders, hence my 
reluctance in not discarding them altogether. 
There are two reasons why they often prove 
a failure, the first being that they are not 
planted into their permanent quarters early 
enough in the season. Instead of being set 
out about the third week in April, they are 
more often planted a month or five weeks 
later, and fail to get a good hold of the soil 
ere hot weather sets in. Secondly, a light, 
porous soil is one of the worst for these plants 
unless some cow-manure be placed at the 
base of the plants to carry them through a 
spell of drought. In a tenacious soil this is 
unnecessary, Ordinary preparation of the site 
sufficing, provided early planting is carried 
out. The one variety that never fails is the 
old lemon-coloured C. amplexicaulis, a tall- 
growing variety, more suitable for dot plants, 
reaching 2 feet, to 3 feet when'‘securely tied 
to firm stakes. It is probably more tender 
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than the other sorts, but it repays for the 
little extra attention required. Towards the 
second week in October is a suitable date to 
insert cuttings, which will be getting more 
plentiful by then, and root more quickly than 
if inserted a month earlier. An ordinary 
garden frame or cold-pit is the best place for 
them, the bed of loamy soil brought up to 
within 6 inches or 8 inches of the glass light. 
Make the soil firm, and over this place an 
eighth of an inch of fine sand, to work down 
to the base of each cutting, which should be 
side shoots from the flowering branches. 
These emit roots far more quickly than do 
leading shoots, dibbling the same in 2} inches 
asunder. Keep them close and shaded from 
the sun for three or four weeks, and lightly 
dewed overhead once or twice daily according 
to the weather. As soon as rooted, give 
abundance of air, unless frost or very cold 
winds threaten, from which they must have 
ample protection. Gazania  splendens, 
another good old bedding plant for ground- 
work or as an edging, responds to the same 
treatment.—M., Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Growing Irises.—As a regular subscriber to 
your paper, I should be very much obliged if you 
will tell me whether the following varieties of Iris 
would succeed well in a rather damp (not wet) posi- 
tion near a stream in aclay soil. Rather further off 
the ground is less heavy, and might suit them better. 
They would get a good deal of sun. The varieties | 
propose planting are: Pallida, florentina, plicata, 
atro-purpurea, violacea, and Kempferi, which last, 
I suppose, are all right. I have also ordered a 
quantity of Anemone appenina and A, _ blanda. 
Would these do in very stony soil in rather a shady 
place?—L. M. 8. 

[The Flag Irises named would be better 
suited in the less heavy soil. The varieties 
of I. Keempferi, while favouring the moisture 
to which you refer, are scarcely likely to be 
happy in the clay soil, and a more open and 
free soil should be prepared for them above 
the clay, which should also be first well dug. 
In the past many mistakes have been made 
through planting these Irises in such soils, 
it having been concluded that because mois- 
ture-loving to a certain extent no other con- 
dition called for study or attention. Hence, 
not only mistakes, but much waste of time 
and many disappointments have followed. 
Moisture is not absolutely essential to 
these Irises, and the plants can be well grown 
if given good field culture. The Anemones 
will probably do for a time in the stony soil, 
but these things, being sun-loving and rarely 
opening fully without it, they will not appre- 
ciate shade of too dense a kind. If, however, 
the morning or mid-day sun reaches the spot, 
all will be well.] 

Planting wild garden.—Will you kindly advise 
me, through the medium of your valuable paper, to 
which I have been a subscriber for years, as to the 
planting of a piece of wild garden, of which I en- 
close plan, stating what bulbs and plants you advise 
both for spring and summer flowering, also what you 
recommend for carpeting? The path marked on the 
plan will be bordered with large, rough stones, with 
small wild Ferns in between. The piece of ground 
has been thoroughly prepared and manured, having 
been dug up several times since clearing and left 
fallow a year.—CULLOMPTON. 

[The piece of ground may be made pretty 
and effective for a considerable period by 
arranging bulbous plants in conjunction with 
occasional tufts of herbaceous subjects should 
space permit. The best effect is secured by 
planting among thin herbage or Grass, and 
in this way avoiding all formality of arrange- 
ment, set up that precise natural condition 
that we are pleased to call “wild.” We 
notice you propose a pathway through the 
middle, and beyond this, as the shrub group 
is approached, such a plant as Acanthus 
might well appear at some extreme point, not 
to hide the shrubs, but to act as a something 
to group up to. The Acanthus breaks late 
into leaf, and near it Daffodils, to flower early 
in the spring, might be planted. ‘The shrub 
margin might be planted with blue Squills in 
irregular outline, and these, with Wood 
Anemones and Primroses, might even press 
thinly into the shrubbery itself, just as we 
see these things in Nature. The general area 
should be treated with Narcissi, beginning 
the season with the sulphur-yellow, N pall: 
dus przcox, and continuing—more particu- 
larly near the pathway—with such as Queen 
_ of Spain, —] 

‘Wood Anemohe, A. Robinsoniana, ‘should ‘be 
seen fringing the way, and-in, advance: -of 





In this same position the blue, 


it the Snowdrop should appear. The_ best 
Daffodils are Princeps, Stella superba, Frank 
Miles, Cynosure, Barri conspicuus, Emperor, 
and Empress, and, where damp. soil obtains, 
the single and double May-flowering poeticus 
should find a_ place. -Fritillaria. Meleagris 
and alba have a charm of their own, while 
the bolder F. imperialis is much earlier, and 
would be handsome if a success. For a later 
flowering, Lilium candidum, L. Martagon, L. 
pardalinum should be employed. The best 
carpeting subjects are Snowdrops, Chiono- 
doxa, hardy Cyclamens, and Squills, while 
Muscari conicum might also be employed with 
advantage. Occasional groups of Bamboos 
would be helpful here and there, and around 
or near to these, the bulbous plants would 
appear to advantage. Ferns, Primroses, 
Foxgloves, Evening Primrose, Day Lilies, 
and Loosestrife may all he employed over the 
surface. Your chief point will be to plant 
thinly and irregularly, avoiding anything in 
the nature of a formal group, and giving pre- 
ference to scattered drifts generally. A few 
groups of Funkia might appear, and bulbous 
plants springing out of them would be very 
interesting. Plant all the principal bulbous 
things:at 6 inches deep, the carpeting plants 
at about half that depth.] 


Compost for Irises (M/iddlesex).—With the 
one exception of I. cristata (which appears to 
have a preference for fairly rich and light 
sandy soils—we have grown it best in those 
with plenty of sand, not unlike Heath soil, 
or in the ordinary sandy loams, with a little 
peat added, the others require no special soil 
mixture, and will grow well in soils usually 
found in cottage gardens, or, indeed, any 
good, well-drained vegetable soils. If, how- 
ever, you have good loam, manure, and leaf- 
mould, and desire to achieve a greater suc- 
cess than is ‘usual, try them in a mixture of 
these, the manure and the leaf-soil to be in 
one-sixth proportion. Both the pumila and 
olbiensis varieties we lave grown well as 
ordinary edging plants, and a fairly deep soil 
and sunny situation are best. J. graminea 
you may find large for the rock garden unless 
you have ample space. If you have room, 
you should try the forms of Iris stylosa, 
giving the plants the hottest positions, and 
planting the roots near to the stones. I. 
lacustris and I. gracilipes are other interest- 
ing species, after the miniature style of I. 
eristata, and these, with the I. stylosa set, 
prefer lime-rubble or old mortar with the 
soil. ‘The great trouble with these dwarf- 
growing species is to keep them free from 
slugs, which often bore through and some- 
times devour the whole of the leaf-growth. 


Eryngiums.—I know many people _in- 
terested in gardening who are keen on what 
they plant for a summer display, but overlook 
many things that, after the summer display 
has gone, add a little attraction to a room. 
Among. such I instance Eryngiums, that at 
the time I write are yielding many beautiful 
bracts of metallic blue. There are several 
sorts worthy of culture, and mention may be 
made of E. alpinum, E. amethystinum—known 
also as E. Oliverianum—and KE. corniculatum. 
All more or lessare possessed of blue and grey 
tints, and are suitable for mixing with 
Grasses, Statices, and Gypsophilas for win- 
ter decoration. All the Eryngiums are 
fairly hardy, and may be grown in any open, 
sunny situation in the garden. Plants are 
best removed in the late autumn.—F.. W. D. 


The Ciant Scabious or Cephalaria.—The 
Giant Scabious (Cephalaria tatarica) is a 
striking flower when the true form is ob- 
tained; but the genus Cephalaria, which 
comes close to Scabiosa in general appear- 
ance, is a little involved, and poorer species 
are often sent for the true and nobler C. 
tatarica.. In good soil this:will grow 7 feet 
or 8 feet high, and will give on its tall stems 
a number of its creamy-yellow, Scabious-like 
flowers, which, however, are not crowded 
together, but are disposed on long stalks, 
which are held well up so as to display the 
flowers, which, if near a high wall, all turn 
towards the front of the border. Grown 
among trees, this plant looks well in late 
summer and early autumn, and it is quite 
distinct enough to warrant its.inclusion in a 
good garden where there is plenty of room. 
For cutting for large vases it is useful. It is 
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a little inclined to run at the root—a merit 


in some places, but a demerit in a choice - 


border.” This I say because it is wrong to 
tell the good points of a plant and at the 
same ‘time to pass over its failings. This 
Cephalaria is quite hardy, but seems to pre- 
fer a rather light soil to a heavy one. It is 
increased by division in spring or by seeds, 
sown in pots at that season.—S. ARNOTT. 

St. Bernard’s Lily (Anthericum Liliago).— 
Although the name of St. Bernard’s Lily 
would almost lead the unwary to think that 
the plant under notice is a member of the 
noble genus Lilium, this is not so, nor need 
anyone think that it possesses the stateliness 
and grandeur of beauty we always associate 
with these fine plants. Yet it is a member of 
the same natural order, and has a fair share 
of the graces which seem inherent in its mem- 
bers. Although not bold and imposing in its 
beauty, it is graceful and beautiful. Its ele- 
gant stems bear a number of star-like white 
flowers, and the narrow leaves are in conso- 
nance with the other features of Anthericum 
Liliago. Not a tall plant, being from 
12 inches to 18 inches high, A. Liliago is 
admirably placed near the front of the mixed 
border, on the larger rockery, or in the better 
parts of the wild garden, where it will not be 
choked by too rough herbage. Anthericum 
Liliago grows best in a free sandy loam, but 
it must not be too dry, or the growth will be 
stunted and the flowers inferior. In dry 
weather, before flowering, it is benefited by 
occasional soakings of water, although these 
are not neceary. The variety called majus 
is taller and larger in all its parts. Inferior 
in boldness and in beauty generally to St. 
Bruno’s Lily, the St. Bernard’s Lily is yet very 
beautiful when well grown, and a good mass 
is a pleasing thing indeed in the garden. It 
is increased by division after flowering, or by 
seeds sown as soon as ripe.—S. A. 


The Clory of the Snow (Chionodoxa).— 
These charming blue and white flowers, which 
do, as many can testify, often bloom when 
the ground is covered with snow, should not 
be forgotten in the time of bulb-planting. We 
are apt to specialise Hyacinths and Tulips 
and Narcissi at the expense of smaller-flower- 
ing things, like Chionodoxas, which are very 
pretty, and, when once planted, may be left 
undisturbed for years. They are nice to plant 
amongst beds of hardy plants, or as edgings 
to walks, and cannot be deemed expensive 
when one considers that they multiply each 
year.—W OODBASTWICK. 


Lobelia cardinalis.—This is a good autumn 
plant, making a fine show throughout Sep- 
tember and October. Towards the end of the 
latter month the old stools must be lifted, 
and either placed in boxes or planted thickly 
together under a garden frame. Cover the 
surface with an inch or so of coal or coke- 
ashes, slugs playing havoc with the crowns 
very often if left to chance. The stools need 
keeping moderately dry during winter, so 
the lights should be kept on in wet weather. 
In March, when growth becomes active, 
divide the shoots, and place three growths 
into a 5-inch pot, still retaining under glass 
until well established, and plant out towards 
the end of April. A stock may be raised 
from seed sown in July. I have just dibbled 
into cutting-boxes some two hundred or so. 
These will make nice clumps by next spring, 
if carefully looked after and potted up early 
in the year. The plant withstands the winter 
in Devon and Cornwall, but part of the stock 
is best lifted and treated as above. ‘There 
are several named varieties, the dark-foliaged 
one, Queen Victoria, still being a favourite. 
—JAMES Mayne, Bicton, Devon. 

Canterbury Bells.—Have you a sunny border in 
your garden, and desire a mass of blossoms in the 
early summer? Then plant a few Canterbury Bells, 
one of the oldest of our old-fashioned flowers. They 
never fail to bloom and give a bright bit of colour 
after many of the spring flowers have left us. Just 
now is the time to shift the plants, each one of 
which should be lifted with a good ball of earth, 
disturbing the roots as little as possible. Those who 
have a cold greenhouse should not fail to pot up a 
few plants if they would have early flowers, and 
among biennials few pay better for potting than 
Canterbury Bells.—WoOoDBASTWICK. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


NERINES. 
WHEN well grown and flowered, many of the 
Nerines—but especially N. curvifolia, better 
known as N. Fothergilli and N. coruscans— 
are among the most brilliantly-coloured of all 
greenhouse bulbs. They bloom, as a rule, 


towards the end of the summer and in early | 


autumn, at-which time their showy flowers 
are much appreciated. Nerines need very 
little attention—indeed, many fail to flower 
them in a satisfactory manner because they 
take too much trouble with them. At the 
same time, for their successful culture, atten- 
tion to a few simple rules is very necessary. 
In the first place, the potting compost must be 


of a lasting nature, as Nerines do not require | 


annual repotting—indeed, if the roots are in 
good condition, they may with advantage be 
allowed to remain in the same pots for years, 
even if the bulbs become tightly packed 
together. As they are now either in flower 


Carnation King of Spain. From a photograph of 


or have but shortly passed that stage, their 


treatment from the present time may with | 


advantage be dwelt upon. In the first place, 
it is very essential to remember that from 
now onwards they make their new growth, 
which is so essential to another season’s dis- 
play of bloom. Owing to this, it is very 
necessary that the plants be given a good light 
position in the greenhouse, so that the foliage 
is not drawn or weakened inany way. Under 


these conditions the leaves develop without | 
curvifolia, | 


check, and, in the case of N. 


acquire that glaucous hue so characteristic | 


of robust health. This is accompanied by 
‘a growth of the bulbs, from which the future 
flowers will in time appear. These Nerines 
require to be regularly watered throughout 
the autumn, winter, and well on into the 
‘spring months. In the course of this. last- 
named season the leaves will begin to turn 
yellow, which is the sign of the bulbs being 
about to go to rest. When this is the case, 


the water supply must be lessened, and, as_ 
the bulbs become dormant, it must be dis- | 


continued altogether. It is at this stage of 





| their culture that many fail. As soon as 
| dormant, they should, if possible, be removed 
| to a frame fully exposed to the sun. The 
lights must be placed in position in order to 
keep off the rain, but tilted so as to allow 
of a free circulation of air. Under these 
conditions the soil will become absolutely 
parched, and the summer’s sun will appear to 


be almost sufficient to roast the bulbs. Not- 
withstanding this apparent cruelty, the 
Nerines must be allowed to stand in the 


frame without a drop of water till usually 
towards the end of August, when the flower- 
spikes will begin to push. Then the soil 
must be regularly watered, when growth will 
be rapid, xe 





CARNATION KING OF SPAIN. 


A REMARKABLE Carnation in every way and 
a giant to boot. The variety belongs to the 
maroon-flaked fancy section, and, without 
|doubt, it is the largest and best formed of 
ithis type we have seen, being quite of the 





| 








a flower sent by Mr. Jamesz Douglas, Great Bookham. 


|proportions of a Malmaison variety. The 
|size and breadth of its huge petals are seen 
in the accompanying illustration, which also 
gives a good idea of the contour of the 
|flower. To call the variety a yellow-ground 
fancy would be to draw very largely on the 
|imagination, or to take undue liberty with 
that well-known section of the Carnation. 
Yet, after all, there is more than a suspicion 
of yellow in the ground colouring which 
underlies the more intense shade to which 
we have referred. The variety was raised 
_by Mr. Douglas, and when exhibited by him 





jon August drd last, obtained an award of 
merit. BE. J. 





Distinct Abutilons.—It is now consider- 
ably over thirty years since M. Lemoine, of 
Nancy, distributed the white-flowered Abu- 
| tilon Boule de Neige, which is now so popu- 
lar, and even at the present time unsurpassed 
among varieties of that tint. Two very dis- 
tinct varieties have, within the last few years, 
emanated from the same establishment— 
i'namely, Jour de Féte and Triomph. This 
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latter has exceedingly large flowers, in shape 
shallow compared with those of the older 
kinds, and supported by short stems, on which 
they stand out nearly horizontally, instead of 
drooping, as in the others, The colour of the 
flower is rose, with deeper-tinted veins and 
a lighter centre. It is almost of a semi- 
double character. The other variety, Jour 
de I'éte, has blossoms of a straw colour. 
These varieties are certainly less elegant 
than the older forms with drooping blossoms, 
but from their distinct character they are 
sure to appeal to some.—X. 
MIGNONETTE GROWING. 

WELL-GROWN Mignonette is always valued, 
but it does not thrive in some soils. During 
the past season I have met with several gar- 
dens where it died off when just coming into 
bloom. I two gardens I visited during the 
summer scarcely a good plant could be found. 
At the close of the summer, in conversation 
with a lady, I remarked how well Mignon- 
ette grew in her garden. She said that the 
success was due to the old mortar-rubbish 
that had been added to the soil when some 
alterations were made to the house. A few 
days later, when visiting another garden, I 
found the same had happened, and never 
have I seen finer _Mignonette. The soil 
naturally is of a light, peaty nature, and de- 
ficient of lime. In one garden I had charge 
of, where the soil was. very heavy; I mixed 
old lime-rubbish with ashes. and charcoal 
from a smother-fire, and I shall never forget 
the glorious beds I had of Golden Queen 
Mignonette when first sent out. In another 
place I lived in, the situation being low, I 
obtained the soil from the meadows near 
the river, that often was flooded for days, 
the water coming out of chalky hills. The 
water used in the garden came from the same 
source, and its effect was seen on many 
things, especially Mignonette grown in the 
open and that grown in pots. When growing 
Mignonette in pots, I always used plenty of 
lime-rubbish mixed with the soil. 

Few things are more welcome in spring 
than good pots of Mignonette for placing in 
rooms. Amateurs and those that only have 
limited glass accommodation should grow this 
for spring. It needs no heat. No place is 
so good as a light frame, keeping the plants 
close to the glass. Failing this, a shelf in a 
cold-house answers. During the autumn and 
winter months it needs only keeping moist. 
Once let the soil get sodden, then failure is 
almost sure to follow. The greatest errors 
arise from keeping it too far from the glass 
and coddling it. de Garkis C2 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Freesias and Poman Hyacinths.—In GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED for October 2nd, page 562, there is 
an article on bulbous plants for the greenhouse, 
in which “* X.’’ says that Freesias should be placed in 
the frame as soon as potted, and that Roman Hya- 
cinths should be stood in the greenhouse as soon as 
potted. Will you kindly tell me if that means that 
Freesias and Roman Hyacinths should not be covered 
over with Cocoa-fibre or similar material for some 
weeks, as other bulbs are, or are they to be 
covered over as usual until growth commences, but 
be kept jn frames or greenhouse? (2) What kind of 
stakes should be used for tying up Hyacinths ete., in 
pots, and how should they be used, as, if driven in 
close to the flower-stalk, would not the stakes de- 
stroy the bulbs?—NEW READER. 


[(1) I prefer to stand the pots of Freesias 
in a frame, without covering them with 
Cocoa-nut refuse or any such material. The 
reason is that at one time I followed the 
almost universal custom of covering them, 
but found that the plants so treated were 
weaker at the collar than some which, for 
the sake of experiment, I did not cover. 
Since then I have always followed the course 
advecated by me, which has proved very 
satisfactory. Concerning the Roman Hya- 
cinths, I have, for several years now, simply 
potted the bulbs and stood them on the stage 
of a greenhouse, where a miscellaneous col- 
lection of plants is grown. No heat is applied 
till frosty weather sets in, by which time the 
Hyacinths are well rooted, and they flower 
perfectly in the same structure. (2) Supports 
for Hyacinths grown in glasses may be ob- 
tained from any horticultural sundriesman, 
and I have occasionally met with a three- 
pronged support for those grown in pots, but 
they do not appear to be much used. Where 
Hyacinths are thrown away after flowering, 
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it is the general custom to put the stake into 
the bulb. Where three bulbs @e grown in a 
pot, it is an easy matter to insert a stake in 
the centre without touching any of the bulbs, 
and the whole of the flower-stems may then 
be looped up to this central stake.—X. ] 

Polyanthus Narcissus in pots.—About three 
weeks ago I planted some Polyanthus Narcissus bulbs 
in 6-inch pots. I left the top of the bulbs just 
under the mould. Upon examining the pots, I find 
that about 1 jnch of growth has taken place, but 
the roots are hanging out of the bottom of the 
pot. Will you please advise me as to whether this 
will hurt the growth of the plants, and, if 60, 
whether I may transplant the bulbs into larger pots? 
—C. H. CANDLER. 

[The Polyanthus Narcissi make very large 
quantities of roots, and all kinds of Narcissi 
are rooting abundantly this autumn. If you 
have given the bulbs a fair amount of room 
and good soil to grow in, their earlier and 
better flowering would be encouraged by early 
and abundant rooting, and by the plants being 
well established. The majority of the Poly- 
anthus Narcissi have exceptionally large 
bulbs, and roots are produced in proportion, 
and unless the bulbs are crowded in the pots 
you will gain nothing by disturbing them 
now. It is always best to give ample room 
at the start, as the root-fibres of all Daffodils 
are very brittle. ] 

Bulbs to bloom in March.—I would be glad if 
you would kindly inform me what plants and bulbs 
van be had in bloom by March? I have a moderately 
heated greenhouse.—Mrs. May. 

[By March the general run of bulbous 
plants, such as Hyacinths, Tulips, etc., may 
be readily had in bloom under the conditions 
named. Other hardy subjects that will flower 
by March are shrubs of different kinds, such 
as Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Deutzias, Lilacs, 
Prunus of sorts, and Spirea confusa. Of 
herbaceous subjects, there are the several 
forms of Spirza or Astilbe, Dielytra spec- 
tabilis, and Lily of the Valley. Of green- 
house plants proper there are many that 
flower in March. Especial mention may be 
made of such as Indian Azaleas, Cytisus 
racemosus, Boronia megastigma, Primulas, 
Cyclamens, Cinerarias, Eupatoriums, etc. | 

Plants for greenhouse.—Being a new reader of 
your paper, and never having had anything to do with 
flower garden and greenhouses, I should esteem it a 
favour if you would kindly answer the three follow- 
ing questions:—(1) The name, cost, and where to 
purchase a book for a beginner like me, who knows 
nothing about flower gardens or greenhouses? (2) I 
have just removed to a house where there is a lean- 
to greenhouse, with two 4-inch hot-water pipes round 
it, and would be pleased if you will tell me the names 
of plants, ete., that I can make a fair show with 
this next spring and summer? The greenhouse is 
12 feet long, 7 feet 6 inches at the back, and 5 feet 
6 inches at the front, 7 feet wide, and stages 2 feet 
wide on two sides and one end. (3) The stages of 
the above are 8 feet from the floor, the hot-water 
pipes 12 inches below the stages. Will you kindly 
suggest what I can use the space for? ‘There is a 
good depth of soil.—J. H., Leeds. 

[(1) Get “Villa Gardening’’ from this 
office, price 2s. 6d. (2) Bulbous plants, such 
as Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Chionodoxa, 
ete., may be purchased now, and, when 
potted, should be stood out-of-doors and 
covered with ashes or Cocoa-nut refuse till 
they commence to grow, when they must be 
taken into the greenhouse. In the spring you 
may obtain at a cheap rate from the adver- 
tisers in these pages selections of such easily- 
grown plants as Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, 
Coleuses, Petunias, Cannas, Begonias, and 
similar subjects, with which you may keep 
your greenhouse gay throughout the summer 
months. During the winter we have seen the 
space underneath the stage of a greenhouse 
used for forcing Seakale and Rhubarb, and 
wlso for wintering such things as Begonias 
and Cannas; but in summer, owing to the 
plants on the stages requiring an increased 
amount of water, there is a great deal of 
drip, which prevents anything being grown 
in a satisfactory manner. ] 

Bulbs for forcing.—TIreesias that were 
potted early will now have made some pro- 
gress, and should be placed on a shelf near 
the glass in a house where the night tempera- 
ture is about 50 degs. and the ventilation 
free. If more heat is given, the plants draw 
up weakly, and will not flower so well. If 
many flowers are wanted, they should be 
potted early in August. Roman Hyacinths 
that were potted in August will now have 
made roots freely, and should be taken from 
the plunging-bed or the cold-frame to the 
greenhouse, where a little warmth is given 
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at night, to have them in flower in November. 
The Italian Hyacinths or the early Dutch, 
known as Dutch Romans, will have filled 
their pots with roots, and may be moved 
from plunging-beds to a cold-frame or cool- 
house. They will flower without much 
forcing, though if they are wanted early a 
temperature of 55 degs. may be given. Early 
Tulips and Van Sion and other early Nar- 
cissi shouJd remain in the plunging-bed till 
the pots are well filled with roots, and then 
be taken to the greenhouse. Afterwards 
more heat may be given, to have them in 
flower before Christmas. The double Van Sion 
will, if potted early, flower early without 
strong heat—in fact, strong heat does harm. 
Bring them on quietly, and give enough 
water, with a little stimulant in it, and the 
flowers will come to perfection. In potting 
bulbs for early flowering, do not have the soil 
too rich, but when the flower-buds show, give 
weak liquid-manure. Lilium Harrisi and L. 
longiflorum should be potted for early flower- 
ing. Place a little sharp sand round the 
base of the bulbs, and cover the crowns well. 
Keep cool while roots are forming, and after- 
wards give a little warmth. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


WEEDS. 

THE season has been one of the worst for 
weeds I can remember, and the hoe has been 
of little use. At the present time many are 
puzzled to know how best to deal with weedy 
ground at this late period of the year. It is 
almost a waste of time to use the hoe. <A 
much better and more economic practice is to 
use the spade or digging-fork at this period 
in dealing with weeds, but in ground occupied 
with trees or growing crops it must not be 
used deeply. So long as enough soil is raised 
to cover down the weeds, this suffices; then, 
instead of a nuisance, the. weeds are con- 
verted into food. With such oft-recurring 
storms, the ground does not remain dry on the 
surface long enough for the weeds to wither ; 
thus they quickly become re-established. 
Newly-planted vegetable plots, Strawberry- 
beds, and fruit plantations are all full of 
weeds, but with the spade short work is made 
of them. Deep digging must not be prac- 
tised among Strawberries or fruit-trees, but 
my experience proves that no harm follows 
simple turning-in of surface weeds. If weeds 
are well covered down now, there is usually 
no further trouble. The advancing growth 
of winter vegetables, though they may not 
cover the soil now, will do so later, and this 
of itself checks the growth of weeds. 

Wilts. = WV ees 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Insect in Tomato-house.—For some time my 
Tomato-house has been infested with a tiny, snow- 
white moth, which settles on both leaf and fruit. 
I cannot, so far, see any harm which has been done 
by it to the plants or fruit, but, as I am bringing 
on successional crops, I am somewhat anxious as to 
future damage, through eggs or otherwise, it may 
do. I have had a few plants, which have drooped, 
and, being weakly, I have pulled up; but I do not 
think the moth had anything to do with this, as 
some of the cases were before I noticed it. I may 
say the plants are well cared for, and there are free 
ventilation and heat as needed. Would you advise 
the plants being sprayed with any insecticide?—J. E. 
MOORE. 

[The best remedy we know of for the extir- 
pation of the Tomato-midge (Aleyrodes 
vaporariorum), when the plants are in full 
bearing, is to fumigate the house with one 
of the many compounds which are now to be 
had for that purpose. If used according to 
directions, and the house fumigated two even- 
ings in succession, the midges will succumb. 
As another, and ofttimes successional, brood 
puts in an appearance after a time unless pre- 
ventive measures are adopted, it is a good 
plan to fumigate the house at fortnightly 
intervals afterwards. We do not think the 
midges had anything to do with the plants 
dying off in the manner you mention. This, 
no doubt, was due to some fungoid disease. ] 


Ants on fruit wall (A. A. L.).—If you will re- 
move your Peach-trees from the wall now infested 
by ants so soon as the leaves fall, by unnailing them 
and temporarily tying them to stakes, then will make 
up a solution of hot lime-wash in which a_ little 
cement is stirred, and will thickly coat the wall with 
that, you may in that way destroy the ants. When 
the trees are renailed to the wall make up a solu- 
tion of half a pound of caustic soda, and half a 
pound of potash, well dissolved, adding to it six 











gallons of water, then have the trees lightly sprayed 
with that by the aid of a syringe. No insects can 
live after that. You must wear stout leather gloves, 
as the solution is of a burning nature. If the ants 
seem to harbour in the ground close to the wall pour 
in boiling water quite close to the wall, as probably 
there are no roots just there that will be harmed. 


Destroying mealy-bug and wireworm.—Being 


‘troubled with mealy-bug and wireworm, I am in- 


quiring whether the cyaniding and vaporising pro- 
cesses, which Strawson recommends in a book pub- 
lished in 1905, have stood the test of experiments. 
He mentions cyaniding as an infallible remedy for 
red-spider. You, in your notes recently, ignore it, 
I observe. Can you refer me to the latest experi- 
ments for getting rid of wireworms?—R. C. CARTER. 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 
SPRING BULB SHOW, 1910. 


A SPECIAL exhibition of forced spring bulbs 
will be held at the Royal Horticultural Hall 
on March the 8th and 9th, 1910. The object 
of this show is to demonstrate the best varie- 
ties suited for gentle forcing ; exhibits of small 
and large collections are invited from ama- 
teurs and the trade. R.H.S medals will be 
awarded according to merit. At this exhibi- 
tion the council also offer (subject to the 
general rules of the society) the following 
prizes presented to them by the General 
Bulb Growers’ Society at Haarlem :— 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, AND DAFFODILS. 

Division I. For Amateurs and Gentle- 
men’s Gardeners.—Class 3: Eighteen Hya- 
cinths, distinct. 1st prize, £6 6s. ; 2nd prize, 
£5 5s.; 3rd prize, £4 4s.; ath prize, £3 3s. ; 
5th prize, £2 2s.; 6th prize, £1 1s. Class 4: 
Twelve Hyacinths, distinct. Ist prize, £5 5s. ; 
2nd prize, £4 4s.; 38rd prize, £3 3s.; 
4th prize, £2 2s.; 5th prize, £1 1s. Class 5: 
Six Hyacinths, distinct. Ist prize, £2 2s. ; 
2nd prize, £1 10s.; 3rd prize, £1 Is.; 
4th prize, 10s. Class 6: Four pans contain- 
ing Hyacinths, ten roots of one variety in 
each pan, the blooms of each par to be of a 
distinctly different colour from those of the 
other three pans. Ist prize, £4 4s.; 
2nd prize, £3 3s.; 38rd prize, £2 2s.; 
4th prize, £1 Is. 

Diviston II. For Trade Growers.— 
Class 7: Collection of 200 Hyacinths in at 
least thirty-six varieties grown in pots or 
glasses. The gold medal of the General Bulb 
Growers’ Society at Haarlem. Class 8: Col- 
lection of 200 Hyacinths in twenty varieties 
in pans. Ten roots of one variety in each 
pan. The gold medal of the General Bulb 
Growers’ Society at Haarlem. 

REGULATIONS.—For Classes 38, 4, and 5 
each bulb must be in a separate pot, size 
optional. Classes 3, 4, 5, and 6 must all be 
single spikes ; no spikes may be tied together. 
Exhibitors may only compete in one of the 
classes numbered 8, 4, and 5. All bulbs must 
have been forced entirely in Great Britain or 
Ireland. 

BULBS GROWN IN MOSS-FIBRE, ETO. 

Also subject to the general rules of the 
society, the council offer the following prizes 
presented to them by Mr. Robert Syden- 
ham :—Classes 9, 10, and 11: Bulbs grown 
in Moss-fibre or similar material (not earth) 
and without drainage. (Amateurs and gentle- 
men’s gardeners.) Class'9: Six single Hya- 
cinths, in separate vases, not exceeding 
6 inches in diameter, to be selected from any 
of the following varieties: Innocence, Isa- 
bella, Jacques, Johan, King of the Blues, 
Koh-i-Noor, Ornament Rose, Princess May, 
Queen of the Blues, Roi des Belges, Rose a 
Merveille, Schotel. Prizes: 25s., 21s., 15s., 
10s. 6d., 7s. 6d. Class 10: Six vases of 
Tulips (vases not exceeding 7 inches in 
diameter), no restriction as to the number of 
bulbs in a vase, to be selected from the fol- 
lowing: Duchesse de Parma, Duzart, Fabiola, 
Joost van Vondel, Keizerkroon, Mon Tresor, 
Prince of Austria, Rose Gris de Lin, 
Thomas Moore, Van der Neer, Vermilion 
Brilliant, White Pottebakker. Prizes: 25s., 
21s., 15s., 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d. Class 11:- Six 
vases of Narcissi (vases not exceeding 7 inches 
in diameter), no restriction as to the number 
of bulbs in a vase, to be selected from the 
following: Beatrice, Beauty, C. J. Back- 
house, Emperor, Frank Miles, Glitter, 
Horace, Leonie, Lilian, Lulworth, Mme. de 
Graaff, Phyllis, Victoria, White Lady. 
Prizes :. 25s., 21s., 15s., 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d. If 
there are more than seven exhibits in either 
of the Classes 9, 10, and 11, an extra prize 
of 7s. 6d. will be awarded. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 





Outdoor garden.—The ground is in good 
condition for planting now. Success is to a 
large extent a question of taking pains, espe- 
cially in the preparation of the ground. Land 
which has been well broken up and inter- 
mixed is in a better condition for the roots 
to work into than if no pains are taken. 
Especially is this so when large plants are 
moved. There are usually more deaths 
among large plants than small ones, and those 
who ean wait will do better with moderately- 
sized stuff, so far, at least, as regards trees 
or shrubs. Bulbs are going in well now. 
The old-fashioned florist made it a rule to 
plant his choice Tulips on or near Lord 
Mayor’s Day, or November 9th. This may 
do for Tulips, but Narcissi are better planted 
earlier—at least, that is the general state- 
ment. [I have planted Narcissi in January 
and had a very satisfactory lot of flowers. 
Something depends upon how the bulbs are 
kept. In my case they were kept cool, and 
not in a very dry atmosphere. The longer 
we live, and spend our time exrerimenting, 
the less inclined are we to take things for 
granted. I believe scientific men are run- 
ning too much in one grooye, and gardeners 
are probably working in the same manner 
Roses out of condition are often troubled 
with mildew, especially when the beds have 
been trodden when the surface is wet in cut- 
ting the flowers. When this condition is 
reached, lift, and, after shortening the roots 
a little, plant in fresh ground, or, if the beds 
have to be replanted, dress with manure. 
burnt or charred garden rubbish, and lime 
The old plants will grow vigorously in fresh 
soil, and the lime and charred matter sweeten 
the soil. Useful carpeting for bulb beds may 
be had in the double Arabis, Daisies, Forget- 
me-nots, Aubrietias, and Viola cornuta. 
Among uncommon bulbs may be named 
Grape and Musk Hyacinths, which used to be 
common in old gardens. 

Fruit garden.—This is, to a large extent, 
& preparatory season in the fruit garden. 
There is no doubt the best time to plant fruit- 
trees and bushes is as s@on as the leaves fall 
or are ripe and ready to fall, which is usually 
early in November, but previous to that the 
sites should be prepared. Before a young 
tree is placed on the site of an old one the 
soil should be changed, and every bit of old 
root taken out. This is not so heavy a job 
as it appears, as usually there are vegetable 
quarters near, where good soil can be ob- 
tained. This refers more especially to old 
gardens, where fresh sites cannot be had, 
and where fruit borders must be filled up. 
There are too many varieties of fruits, espe- 
cially Apples, and this leads to inferior kinds 
being planted, because the trees are cheap. 
When a nursery becomes overstocked with 
certain kinds, the auctioneer is called in, and 
the trees are cleared off at a low price, and 
the buyer thinks he has obtained a bargain. 
It is true, inferior kinds, if healthy, may be 
regrafted with better kinds, and this is really 
the best use which can be made of inferior 
kinds if they are healthy. As far as possible, 
we should select kinds that will do well in 
the soil of the district, and this means that 
the planter should make himself acquainted 
with the district and the varieties which are 
thriving there. Cox’s Orange Pippin Apple 
on a warm, deep soil, is one of the best des- 
sert Apples, but it fails on wet, cold soil, 
unless planted on stations specially made. 
Allington Pippin is also a good dessert Apple, 
and Lord Burghley is also good as a late 
variety, but is subject to canker on heavy 
soils. The same can be said of other dessert 
varieties on wet, cold soils. 


Vegetable garden.—The heavy rains have 
made the greens very sappy, and if we have 
& severe winter the Broccoli and other greens. 
especially where crowded, will perish unless 
precautions are taken. The usual course to 
take with Broccoli in a season like the pre- 
sent is to lay the plants down with heads to 
the north. This may be done early in No- 
vember, and if the stems, when the plants are 
heeled over, are covered with earth, they 
will not take much harm. Earlv kinds, before 
severe frost comes, should be lifted with balls 
and planted deeply in trenches, where fur- 








ther shelter can be given if necessary. A pit | 


or deep frame can be filled with late Cauli- 
flowers and early Broccoli, If nothing is 
done, the destruction will probably. be great. 
A bed can be made up for Asparagus as soon 
as the leaves are plentiful. In the meantime, 


the tops can be cut off and the weeds, if any, | 


cleared from the ground. If much Aspara- 
gus is required for forcing, it will be better 
to grow it specially for that purpose, and not 
cut anything from it. In four years from 
the sowing very strong roots may be ob- 
tained, and every crown will start from these 
four-year-old roots. The principal thing is 
to sow seeds thinly in drills on well-prepared 
land, keep free from weeds, and apply 
rich top-dressings during growth. 
as the crowns are ripe enough, prepare hot- 
beds, place a layer of light, sandy soil over 
the bed, place the roots close together, and 
cover from 4 inches to 6 inches with very 
light stuff, and in about a fortnight the Grass 
is working through. Spare frames, if any 
are available, can be filled with salad plants. 
All gardeners could do with more light, 
handy frames. The difficulty in the future 
will be to get stable manure to make beds. 
In country places leaves will do for hot-bed- 
making. 


Conservatory.—Theold-fashioned orangery 
seems to have disappeared from most gar- 


dens, but Orange-trees have considerable de- | 
corative value, and are easily cultivated, and, | 
home-grown | 
Oranges, dished up with their own foliage, | 


if warmth enough is given, 
and with a spray or two of blossoms, are 
generally attractive. At the present time 
the bride obtains her Orange-blossoms from 
France, but it may not always be so. There 
was a time when all our Azaleas and Camel- 
lias were propagated in English nurseries. 
Now we get all we want on the Continent. 
and the beautiful single-flowered Azaleas and 
single and semi-double Camellias that were 
so useful for cutting, have disappeared. The 


weather has been mild, though almost sun- | 


less, and if the ventilation has been well 
managed, there has been no necessity for 
fire-heat up to the present; but, of course, 
the boilers have been brushed out, and every- 
thing is ready for starting at a moment’s 
notice. 
of shade to obstruct the light. 


Early vinery.—The bunches which are now 
ripe of Hamburgh and Sweetwater may be 
cut and placed in the Grape-room, with the 
stems placed in bottles of water, each bottle 





containing a few bits of charcoal to keep the | 


water fresh. 
condition in a cool room than in a glass-house, 
even if the house is shaded, and when the 


Grapes are cut off, the laterals can be shor- | 


tened back to give more strength to the back 
buds. The borders also, especially borders 
inside, can be examined and moistened with 
liquid-manure, and if the Grapes are inferior, 
preparations can now be made for lifting the 
roots and renewing the drainage and the soil. 


Every gardener knows what is wanted for a | 
Vine-border, but the top spit of an old | 


meadow cannot always be obtained ; but good 
old turf is the ideal basis of a Vine-border. 
If the roots are lifted now, or during the first 


half of September, the work must not be de- | 


layed, and the roots must be handled care- 
fully, and the house shaded to keep the leaves 
fresh, so that the buds may not receive a 
check. When the drainage has been put 
right, the border made, the roots laid 
out near the surface, or, at least, within 
8 inches or 9 inches of the surface, and the 
border mulched with littery manure, there 
will be time for them to settle down quietly. 


Ferns under glass.—All Ferns will do in a 
warm-house, but tropical species will not be 
successful in a low temperature; therefore, 
where tropical species are grown, there should 
be a division in the fernery, and the warmest 
part should not fall below 60 degs, at night. 
Gold and silver Gymnogrammas, Adiantum 
Farleyense, and all the better, newer varieties 
of Nephrolepis should have a temperature 
of 60 degs. in winter. The growth of young 
Kerns of what are termed greenhouse species 
is painfully slow in a low temperature in 
winter, . hough Ferns must not be per- 
mitted to get very dry, and there must. be 
moisture in the atmosphere, the moisture 





As soon | 


There should be nothing in the way | 


Ripe Grapes will keep in better | 





should not be in excess, or there will be 
damping of the young fronds. Maiden-hair 


} and other Ferns grown specially for cutting 
| Should have a light position, with a little 
| ventilation 


and a thin shade for a little 
longer yet in bright weather. 

Plants in the house.—Besides Palms and 
other fine-foliaged plants, there will be Chrys: 


anthemums in variety, especially white, 
yellow, and bronze, in good plants. Scar- 


borough Lilies are fairly lasting, and Be- 
gonias of the Gloire de Lorraine section will 
| be suitable for the rooms; but the moment a 
plant begins to lose tone and look unhappy it 
should be changed. Cypripediums in good 
| sized specimens are coming into flower now, 
and are very lasting in a cool room. 

Winter Cucumbers.—Cucumbers will stand 
a good deal of heat, but in a private garden 
where a moderately regular supply is wanted 
| it is not advisable to rush things. A night 
temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs., with a 
comfortable bottom-heat, is all that is neces- 
sary for steady production. If the plants 
have been sturdily grown from the first there 
will be no trouble from insects or disease. 
Occasional light top-dressings of loam and a 
little old manure, with a sprinkling of soot 
and bone-meal, will keep the atmosphere 
| sweet. E. Hoppay, 








THE COMING WEEK’S WORK, 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


November Ist.—We generally plant a few 
standard Briers at this season, and these 
will be planted immediately, and secured 
| from movement by the wind. and afterwards 
mulched with littery manure. In this way 
we seldom loose a Brier, and they grow 
strongly. We have given up the Manetti 
stocks, as Briers are better. Cuttings of 
these are now being planted. Roses that 
were budded last year will shortly be moved 
to the positions made for them. There is a 
considerable demand for Hybrid Teas. We 
want more fragrance with new Roses. 

November 2nd.—Cauliflowers turning in are 
| lifted and planted in rather deep, cool pits. 
The last sown Turnips and Spinach have 
been thinned, the former to 12 inches and the 
Spinach to 6 inches. We have just finished 
placing Chrysanthemums indoors. The 
season has been very mild, and late kinds 
| have been quite safe. We are always ready 
to make a determined effort if frost comes, 
but we want late flowers, and the longer the 
| plants are outside the later the flowers. 

November 3rd.—Fruit-tree lifting and root- 

pruning are now nearly finished for this 
| Season. Some trees required more room for 
| extension, and this has now been given 
them by removing several of them and open- 
ing out the others. This kind of work takes 
time, but it pays, as one can keep in touch 
of the roots, especially with Peaches and 
| Figs. We like to get as much planting done 
| in this month as possible. 
November 4th.—Cuttings of some of the 
| best Gooseberries and Currants have been 
selected and laid in on the north side of a 
wall, They will be prepared for planting the 
first wet day. We shall soon begin pruning 
| now, as the leaves are falling. Grease-bands 
have been placed round the stems of the 
Apple-trees about 2 feet from the ground. 
In previous years many insects have been 
destroyed in this way. 

November 5th.—Bulb-planting is still going 
| on. The surplus, when beds are filled and 
| certain positions on the Grass planted with 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, and Narcissi, will be 
planted round the shrubberies, where the 
flowers will be useful for cutting. A large 
patch in the wild garden has been planted 
with Scilla nutans, and patches of Lily of the 
Valley and wood Anemones have. also been 
planted. 

November 6th.—Rearranged conservatory, 
introducing fresh plants coming into bloom, 
especialy Chrysanthemums and_ Salvias, 
Tree-Carnations are grouped together in @ 
light, position. Cyclamens are pretty ar- 
ranged in a rustic basket. Ferns also are 
useful now to give character, and Grasses 
and Bamboos will give effect and tone down 
the flowers. The watering is done early in 
the day now, 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are tnserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiron of GARDENING, 17, Murnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusuisuer. Zhe name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ws sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue inunediately following 
the iezeipt of their communication, We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming flowers, shrubs, etc.—lair examples 
of each suvject—not more than sour in any one week 
—i.e., leaves and shoots as well as flowers and /ruit—if 
to be had, must be sent. When more than one plant 
is sent each should be numbered. Lf these rules are not 
complied with subsects cannot be named correctly. 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
namouw Jruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stayes of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in ws determination. We have received fruin 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
namina, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varivties of frwits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varietivs at a time, and these only 
when the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Fuchsias unhealthy (Torquay).—Your Fuchsia- 
leaves have been attacked by red-spider and thrips. 
Syringe the plants well to clear off the red-spider, 
and keep the atmosphere moister; and for the thrips 
use the vaporiser. Dryness at the roots and in the 
air is the cause of both the evils. No plants are 
so subject to the two insects mentioned if neglected 
in any way as to moisture at the roots. 

Raising Tropzoium speciosum from seed 
(Culver).—Soak the seeds for twenty-four hours in 
water, then sow in well-drained pots filled with leaf- 
mould and Joam. Plunge the pots up to the rim 
in a frame, covering the soil with Moss, keeping the 
same moist until the plants appear. They will, as 
a rule, flower either in the second or third year. 
As tubers can he had so cheaply, it is scarcely worth 
while troubling to raise from seed. 

Selections of Poses (Rainsboro’).—Six Roses for 
pot culture: Caroline Testout, Admiral Dewey, 
Joseph Hil!, Dean Hole, Gustav Grunerwald, and 
Mme. Jules Grolez. Six fragrant Roses as standards: 
Hugh Dickson, Mrs. John Laing. Augustine Guinois- 
seau, Charles Lefebvre, Prince C. de Rohan, Ulrich 
Brunner. Six dwarf Roses to bloom all summer: 
Lady Battersea, Mme. Hoste, General MacArthur, 
Mme. Antoine Mari, Lady Ashtown, and Comtesse 
de Cayla. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums (E£. B.).—Merely cut 
off any straggling shoots and any thin and_ useless 
wood, and keep them dry or nearly so during the 
winter. Next February you can shorten back the 
vigorous shoots to good eyes, but they must not be 
cut hard back, as this will only result in strong 
growth that will take some time to flower. After 
they have started into growth they should he re- 
potted, being very careful with the water-pot until 
the plants are growing freely. 

Preserving Fern-fronds (F. Horner).—Take 
care to cut the Fern-fronds when they are perfect 
in form and of the size required. There are many 
methods of preserving Fern-fronds, but we know of 
none more simple and effective than laying them 
singly between the leaves of a thick pad of blotting- 
paper, or between the leaves of a thick book, placing 
a heavy weight on the pad or book to keep the 
fronds airtight in the process of drying. In no case 
should the fronds be exposed to the air till quite 
dry, otherwise they lose their colour. 


Euphorbia splendens (Mrs. Harrison).—This is 
the name of the plant of which you send flowers. 
Properly speaking, it is a stove plant, but it will 
live through the winter in a warm greenhouse if the 
roots are kept dry from the middle of November to 
the end of February. The plant will, however, grow 
much faster in a higher temperature. It does not 
require much pot room, nor much water in the 
winter season. Good fibrous loam three parts, and 
one part sandy peat, is a suitable compost for it, 
and it must have plenty of drainage. When your 
plant gets large enough, train it loosely to a few 
sticks in as natural a manner as you can. 

Ferns hardy (J. Walter).—The following Ferns 
would succeed under the conditions named by you 
—that is, if carefully planted and watered when 
necessary: Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum, Asplenium 
Trichomanes, both evergreen; Athyrium Filix-fcemina 
and its numerous beautiful and dissimilar varieties; 
they are, however, all deciduous. Blechnum Spicant 
and its forms are evergreen. Lastrea Filix-mas (Male 
Fern) is partially deciduous; there are several varie- 
ties of this. Polypodium vulgare, some of the forms 
of which are very beautiful, is evergreen. Poly- 
stichum angulare is nearly evergreen, and many 
varieties. Seolopendrium vulgare (Hart’s-tongue 
Fern) is evergreen, and numerous beautiful forms of 
this are in cultivation. 

Coreopsis grandifiora (Francis J. Jackson).— 
There are annual, biennial, and perennial forms of 
the Coreopsis, or Calliopsis, as sometimes called. The 
one at the head of this note, to which we surmise 
you are referring, is best treated as a biennial— 
that is, if raised from seed this year it will bloom 
next year and perish. To treat 1t successfully and 
maintain a supply of bloom each year you must 
raise some plants annually, sowing the seeds in the 
spring and planting out in their flowering quarters 
in the early autumn. Coreopsis lanceolata is a 
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perennial, quite hardy and enduring. Rich soil is not 
advisable for any of the Coreopsis. In the case of 
the one under notice, if the soil is too rich, a too 
luxuriant growth is set up, which is very liable to 
suffer should the winter be severe. We do not reply 
to queries by post. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The Pagoda-tree (Sophora japonica) (J. N. 
Portobello).—This, one of the finest of flowering 
trees, has beautiful foliage, and in September is 
covered with clusters of white bloom, It is one of 
the largest of trees, and when old has a widespread- 
ing head with huge limbs. Its long pinnate leaves re- 
tain their deep-green colour until autumn. Where 
space is limited it may be kept in bounds by hard 
pruning. There are several varieties—a drooping 
kind, which is one of the best of all weeping trees, 
and a variegated-leaved kind, which is not satisfac- 
tory, as the variegation is seldom good. Any 
nurseryman who specialises jn hardy trees and shrubs 
could supply this. You should be able to grow this 
in your district, being so near the sea. 


FRUIT. 


Grease-bands (C. N. P.).—Early in October put 
strips of brown paper at about one foot from the 
base of the tree, and smear these with cart-grease or 
any sticky substance to prevent the female moths 
getting into the branches. Do not paint the stem of 
the tree. Examine the bande frequently, and if the 
grease has become dry smear them a second time. 


The Custard Apple (Mrs. Westley).—The species 
Anona, of which there are numerous forms, is what 
is known as the Custard Apple. We do not know 
what you may have under that name. The Anona 
requires plenty of warmth—a heat ranging in the 
summer from 60 degs. to 80 degs. All depends on 
whether you can furnish this warmth. All the forms 
are tropical evergreen shrubs growing to a_ great 
height. It is not worth troubling growing a plant of 
such a difficult character without proper means of 
doing so. 

Grapes damping (C. Morley and E. A. Palmer). 
—It is somewhat difficult for vs to assign any reason 
for the. failure of your Grapes, as you give us no 
particutars whatever ss to the winery. Is it heated? 
Do you have to keep other plants in it? If you are 
compelled. to use the vinery as a plant-house, then 
it is not to be wondered at that the Grapes decay 
as those you send us have done, more especially in 
such a damp and sunless season as we have: just had. 
In a wet season, even if the vinery is heated, it is 
very difficult to prevent damping, and if the vinery 
is unheated, then in a cold and sunless season damp- 
ing of the berries surely follows. 

Apples cracking (Edward B. Mousey).—Had you 
given us some particulars as to the age of the Apple- 
tree from which the specimens you send were 
gathered, we could then have been better able to 
have helped you. As jt is, we can only conclude the 
tree is a very old one, added to the fact that the 
roots are working in uncongenial soil. The trees are 
evidently in a bad condition altogether, little growth 
being made, and the soil exhausted. So many things 
lead up to the condition in which you find the 
Apples on this particular tree that it is not safe to 
advise in the absence of any particulars as to soil and 
subsoil, and of growth or the absence of it from the 
trees. If you will kindly send us such particulars we 
will do our best to help you. 


VEGETABLES. 


Carrots failing (T. Beatrice Parker).—Judging 
from the specimens you send, we should say that the 
cause of failure is due to too thick sowing and not 
thinning out when the seedlings appeared. We can 
also find traces of the Carrot-grub in one or two 
of the plants you send. We doubt if you can save 
any now. The best plan will be, as the season is 60 
far advanced, to wait until the spring and sow in 
frames for early use. We do not reply to queries 
by post. 








SHORT REPLIES. 





E. Weston.—We should like to see specimens of the 
Peaches you refer to before deciding what the trouble 
is.——New Forest.—Not gardening questions.—— 
G. G. Barnes.—Yes, the Wonderberry and Solanum 
nigrum are jdentical. This has been confirmed by 
both the Fruit and Scientific Committees of the 
Royal Horticultural Society.——J. B. L.—See article 
in our ‘‘Law and Custom’ column re ‘‘ Cutting 
overhanging trees,’ in the issue of January 30th, 
page 71, a copy containing which can be had of the 
publisher, post free, for 13d.-—Jonn C. King.— 
‘*Fruit-trees and their Enemies, with a Spraying 
Calendar,” from Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, Hamil- 
ton, Kent, and Co., Ltd., London; price, 1s. 6d. net, 
postage 2!d. See review in our issue of Decem- 
ber 12th, 1908, page 588.——Alfred R. Galsworthy.— 
We should certainly not use weed-killer as you sug- 
gest, as it will certainly kill the roots of the 
Asparagus.——Beechwood.—The nitro-bacterine cul- 
tures for Sweet Peas and all other leguminous crops 
can be obtained from the Seed Testing Laboratory, 
Wood Green, London, N.——Mrs. Munt.—The only 
remedy we can advise, without seeing the trees, is 
to have the trees root-pruned. Top-pruning will only 


make matters worse.——R. V. Roger.—Addyman’s 
(F. T.) “ Agricultural Analysis,” illustrated, can be 
had through any bookseller.——R. A. White.—See 


reply to “J. H. B.,” re ‘ Grease-bands for fruit- 
trees,’ in our issue of October 28rd, page 616.—— 
H. M. G.—The Lime-tree (Tilia europa). Any tree 
nurseryman could supply this.-—J. P. Sandlands.— 
The best way would be to advertise it through the 
gardening Press.——T. A.—Certainly. keep it. You 
can soon have any quantity of plants from cuttings. 
——E. M.—The only thing you can do is to get a 
practical man to relay the whole of the Box-edging. 
See article in our issue of October 9th, page 571, re 
“ Box Edging.’’~—A, M. M.—See article in our issue 
of March 28th, 1908, page 43, re ‘Planting Vine in 
Greenhouse,’ a copy can be bad of the publisher, 





post free, for 13d.——Soil.—Get ‘‘ Vines and Vine Cul- 
ture,’’ A. F. Barron, price 5s. 6d., post free, from 
Mrs. Barron, 13, Sutton~ Court-road, Chiswick, 
London, W. 2, You should, we imagine, be able to 
get plenty of Bracken in your district.——Scholar.— 
Jobnson’s ‘‘ Gardener’s Dictionary,’’ which can he 
had through any bookseller.-—W. Lovell Baker.— 
See reply to ‘Humanity ”’ re ‘‘ Rese of Jericho,” in 
our issue of October 23rd, page 610.——K. J.—lf you 
were to write one of the large growers of Water- 
cress he would, no doubt, be able to supply plants 
of either the Brown-leaved or Green-leaved forms. 
The Brown-leaved form is that generally sent to the 
market.——T. J..H.—You cannot do better than get 
some strong seedling Hollics, and plant these. Privet 
is only a makeshift as a hedge. Holly would have 
been far more satisfactory in every way. Yes, the 
Laburnum will do, and you should also try some of 
the Thorns.——M. B.—1, You will find an article 
dealing fully with summer prunjng of fruit-trees in 
our jssue of July 11th, page 273. 2, No.——T. Reid. 
—Bizarre flowers, like those you send, are of little 
value, and would not take in the market. What 
we want are 6elf-colours. You might, however, sub- 
mit flowers to the Floral Committee of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, or send them to some Chrys- 
anthemum specialist.——H. D.—We should recom- 
mend your spraying the trees with the caustic alkali 
solution, the use of which will do much to prevent 
future attacks. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—W. T. Collison.—Hawkweed 


(Hieracium aurantiacum)——Miss A. Tidswell.—Roses: 
1, Mme. H. Defresne; 2, Homére; 3, Safrano; 4, 
Anna Ollivier.——A. D. T.—1, Atriplex hortensis atro- 


sanguinea; 2, Chrysanthemum segetum grandiflorum ; 
3, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum; 4, Impatiens 
Sultani.——Runcator.—Judging from the scrap you 
send, we should say it is an Impatiens. Kindly send 
a more complete flowering shoot.——Miss Falkener.— 
1, Erigeron multiradiatus. Roses impossible to name 
from such flowers.as you send us.——Jas. Carson.— 
1, Looks like a spineless form of Crateegus crus-galli; 
the Thorns are so numerous that from the tip of a 
shoot it is impossible to name with any certainty; 
2, White Beam (Pyrus Aria); 8, Apparently Ribes 
sanguineum; 4, KEscallonia macrantha.——Sydney 
Wellbourne.—1, Adiantum cuneatum, of easy cul- 
ture, but seen at its best when a temperature a 
little above that of an ordinary greenhouse is main- 
tained; 2, Mesembryanthemum sp., must see flowers 
to name correctly. Hardy in Cornwall; in your dis- 
trict it can be planted out in the summer, but must 
be lifted and placed under glass in the winter.—— 
Miss ffolkes.—Judging from. the miserable—in one 
case rotten—specimens you send us, one is evidently 


an Achimenes and the other 2 Crinum.——J. D. 
Pode. — Hypericum patulum. —— Tongue - plant. — 
Hemanthus albiflos.——J. B. Reynolds. —Leycesteria 
formosa. . 


Names of fruit.—R. H., Miss Brinan, J. C. C., 
P. M. R., and R.-H.—In all the above cases only 
single fruits have been agnt. It is very difficult to 
name with any certainty unless three specimens are 
sent, the differences between many varieties being so 
trifling.——Mr. Frederick Bateson.—Apples: 1, Blen- 
heim Orange; 2, Grenadier; 8, Tower of Glamis; 4, 
Wellington or Dumelow’s Seedling.——E. Weston.— 
Pear Beurré d’Amanlis.——Barnes.—Apple Golden 
Reinette.——Gillian.—Pears: 4, 9, 10, Please send 
ripe specimens; 2, Quite rotten.——J. N. Portobello. 
—Apples: 1, Evagil; 2, Amassia; 8, Edinburgh 
Cluster.——J. Hewitson.—Apples: 1, Probably Winter 
Redstreak; 2, Hambling’s Seedling; 8, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin; 4, Keswick Codlin.——Mr. Frederick Battison. 
—Apples: 1, Syke House Russet; 2, London Royal 
Russet; 3, Stirling Castle; 4, Carlisle Codlin.-— 
Robert Greening.—Apple, small example of Cellini. 
——Rev. H. V: Elliott.—1, Sturmer Pippin; 2° and 3, 
Norfolk Beaufin.——D. M.—Pears: 1, Glou Moreeau; 
2, Beurré Clairgeau; 8, Marie Louise; 4, Beurré 
Clairgeau.——E. Scott.—Apples:-1, Emperor Alex- 
ander, small; 2, Cellini; 8, King of the Pippins; 4, 
Royal Russett.——G,. T.—Apples: 1, Wellington; 2, 
Blenheim Orange;-3, London Pippin; 4, Winter Haw- 
thornden.——T. C. E.—Apples: 1, Cellini; 2, Ribston 
Pippin; 38, Grayenstein; 4, Northern Greening.—— 
B. A. R.—Pears: 1, Marie Louise; 2, Beurré Bese; 
3, Vicar of Winkfield; 4, Louise Bonne of Jersey.—— 
D. E. H. H.—Pears: 1 and 2, Marie Louise; 3, Fon- 
dante d’Automne; Apple: 4, Yorkshire Greering.—— 
G. B. S.—Apples: 1, King of the Pippins; 2, Well- 
ington; 38, Golden Noble; 4, -Beauty of~ Kent.—— 
dante d’Automne; Apple: 4, Yorkshire Greening.—— 
Yellow Ingestrie; 4, King of the Pippins.——M. F. T. 
—Apples: 1, Catehead; 2, Emperor Alexander; ‘3, 
Cox’s Orange; 4, Hawthornden, not the winter Haw- 
thornden also known as Red Hawthornden.—— 
M. R.—Pears: 1, Glou Morceau; 2, Beurré Rance; 
3, Brown Beurré; 4, Louise Bonne of Jersey.—— 
R. E. L.—Apples: 1, Sturmer, a fine late; 2, Rymer; 
a ate de Ménage; 4, - Wellington or Dumelow’s 

eedling. 





Catalogues received.—F. M. Bradley, Peter- 
borough.—Select List of Roses.——R. Harkness and 
Co., Hitchin, Herts.—Rose List.-—W. Smith and 
Son, Market Street, Aberdeen.—Seedling and Trans- 
planted Forest-trees, Roses, Fruit-trees, etc.——Geo. 
Cooling and Sons, Bath.—Roses, Fruit-trees, Shrubs, 
etc.——H. Lane and Son, Great Berkhampstead.— - 
List of Hardy Trees, Shrubs, Rhododendrons, Roses 
and Fruit-trees.—Frank Cant and Co., Braiswick 
Rose Gardens, Colchester.—Rose Catalogue.——Cay- 
less Bros., Havelock Terrace, Battersea Park Road, 
London.—The Detachable Barrow and Telescopic 
Ladders.——Laxton Bros., Bedford.—List of Fruit- 
trees.——Kelway and Sons, Langport.—Manual for ° 
1909-1910. 


Book received.—‘ Spring Flowers at _ Belvoir - 
Castle, with Directions for Cultivation and Notes on 
the Gardens, by W. H. Divers, Head Gardener to 
his Grace the Duke of Rutland.’ Longmans, Greep © 
and Co., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.(, 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘*The English Flower Garden.” 
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Achimenes coccinea .. 638 { Chrysanthemum 
Apple Mrs. Barron .. 632 L’ Aube, early .. ve 007, 
Apples, early cooking .. 632 | Chrysanthemum Perle 
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FRUIT. | 


PLUMS: THEIR OVER-PRODUCTION. 


Ir is becoming more apparent year by year 
that the supply of Plums is in excess of the 
demand—that is, when spring weather favours | 
the setting of the blossoms. Their cultiva- 
tion then is unprofitable because of the low 
prices. Victoria and its allies are seen in | 
considerable bulk, every retailer seemingly 
giving so much prominence to these so-called | 
“Egg’’ Plums that other kinds of higher 
quality and value suffer in the craze for 
cheapness. The season has, no doubt, 
favoured these highly productive Plums, even | 
more than it has the better varieties. In the | 
private garden a limited extent of space is 
devoted to Plums, and a wider range in the 
matter of variety is necessary in order to 
have Plums over a lengthened season. For 
cooking and preserving Victoria is well 
adapted, but because this is so is no argument 
for discarding all others in its favour. It has 
one very prominent fault, and that is the 
falling of the fruit directly it has reached its 
mature state. 
earliest and most abundant bearers, claims a 
limited space. It is good as a standard, bush, 
wall-trained espalier, or cordon, and because 
of its earliness, is always welcome in the 
kitchen, The Peach Plum would seem not 
to appeal to the trade, for few catalogues give 
it a prominent place, yet its large, ruddy 
fruits, when well ripened, never fail to attract 
attention. It falls from the tree directly it 
ripens, and for this reason must be gathered 
often. Oullin’s Golden Gage is becoming 
more widely known both to the public and the 
planter, and is, indeed, a handsome, well- | 
flavoured Plum. I-do not find this so over- | 
productive as some, due, perhaps, in some 
measure to the vigour of the tree. It is very | 
rare I missacrop, and usually a few fine, ripe 
fruits can be secured early in the month of 
August. The same remarks apply to the 
Peach Plum. Denniston’s Superb is a Gage 
Plum usually popular, but one does not need 
a large supply of it. It should have a wall to 
be successful with it. A new and handsome 
Plum is Primate. It has an attractive colour 
of. a reddish tone, which is, perhaps, de- 
veloped more fully in young trees. It is use- 
ful only for cooking, which is rather unfor- 
tunate, seeing it has every other character so 
well developed. I should much prefer one 
tree of this to two of Victoria. | Golden 
Transparent this year has developed the finest 
colour I remember to have seen in this Plum, 
the gold tones being overlaid with trout-like 
markings of crimson. Its edible qualities are 
of the best, and it can be had into October. 
For the same period no Plum is so popular 
as Coe’s Golden Drop. Its flavour is of the 
finest, provided the tree is not over-cropped, 
and it is not so fleeting in its season as the 
majority. It is quite possible to keep fruits 
in perfect condition until mid-November, 
when the weather is favourable. If there is 
one Plum that stands out more prominently 
than another in popular estimation, it is un- 
doubtedly Coe’s Golden Drop, a tree of which | 


Early Rivers, one of the | 


| same time there are a great many instances 


| owners of an orchard-house, or to resolve on 





should occupy a portion of the boundary-wall | 
of every garden, One must not forget the old | 


Green Gage, which, unlike Coe’s, can be well 
grown on standard trees. Grand Duke and 
Prince Englebert are both good cooking 
Plums. Archduke, a newer sort, has a blue- 
black skin, covered with a heavy bloom, and | 
this gives it additional attraction. Hither | 
for preserving or every-day kitchen use, these 
black Plums make an agreeable change from 
the red Victoria type. The extent of over- 
production felt by Plum-growers is not due s0 | 
much to the acreage under cultivation in this 
country, as to the quantity of foreign fruit. | 
Certainly it has one commendable aspect, | 
in that it benefits the poorer class, enabling | 
them to have fruit at a small cost. 

Vos 





ORCHARD-HOUSES. 


THE splendid groups of pot-grown fruit-trees | 
staged by trade growers, and to a _ lesser 
degree by private growers, which have formed 
such a conspicuous feature at many of the 
fortnightly meetings held at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Hall, Vincent-square, during the past | 


season, have demonstrated only too clearly | 
how popular this phase of fruit culture is be- | 
coming. To visitors these exhibits have | 
proved valuable object-lessons, inasmuch as 
proof was afforded as to the splendid crops of | 
fruit, and that of the highest quality, that may 
be obtained by growing choice hardy fruits 
under glass. An orchard-house, or a series of | 
such structures, is not in every case a neces- | 
sity, as there are some favoured localities 
where they would be a superfluity, but at the | 





—particularly in districts where climatic 
conditions render the cultivation of hardy 
fruits outdoors a precarious undertaking— | 
where the presence of one or more orchard- 
houses would prove an inestimable benefit to 
owners and gardeners alike. As «it is, 
orchard-houses are to be seen in many private 
establishments, in which fine crops of Cher- 
ries, Plums, Figs; Pears, Peaches, Nectarines, 
are grown, and in not a few Apples of the 
choicer varieties are also included, and the 
vagaries of our climate set at defiance. Some- 
times a whole house is set apart for one par- 
ticular kind of fruit, and in other cases the 
contents consist of a mixed collection, the 
latter generally being found when but a single 
house exists or can be afforded. 

Those who may have been induced, after | 
seeing the exhibits referred to, to become the | 








building one or more of them, should lose no 
time in getting the work carried into effect, 
so that everything shall be in readiness for | 
the reception of the trees, which can be pur- 
chased already established in pots, or suitable | 
trees can be supplied lifted from the open 
ground, to be potted up by the purchaser. 
The former is the better method for all those 
about to embark on this system of fruit cul- 
tivation to adopt, as a crop of fruit can be 
secured without risk, such as is incurred by 
lifting having to be done. Once a house or | 
the houses are stocked, it is a good plan to 
buy in a few trees now and again, either of 
new sorts for trial, or of some approved | 
variety, then, should a vacancy or vacancies | 
oceur through a tree dying, or some sorts | 


| time two years since, but 


'root-pruning has been attended to. 


failing to give satisfaction, established trees 
are there at hand to replace them. Many, no 
doubt, would make notes on the spot of the 
varieties of the different kinds of fruit they 
saw staged, which either appealed to them or 
would appear to meet their requirements best. 


| Those who omitted doing so would, on making 


application, and stating their requirements to 
any nurseryman who makes this branch of 
fruit-tree-growing a speciality, be readily 


| supplied with the names of the best varieties 


of the fruits enumerated above for orchard- 
house culture, and can make their own selec- 
tion accordingly. Even if not convenient to 


| have the trees forwarded now, the selection 


should be made without delay. ACE Ws 


TREATMENT OF WINTER NELIS PEAR- 
TREE. 
PLEASE advise me what to do with a winter Nelis 
Pear-tree? It is about nine years old, grows on a 
south wall, and always has plenty of blossom, but 
scarcely any fruit, only on the extreme outside 
branches. Every year it is covered with young 
shoots about 2 feet long, and if they are cut away 
others come. It has been twice root-pruned, the last 
I that made no difference. 
It is too large to move to another part.—E. M. 
[The variety of Pear named is prone to 
make a large amount of slender growths of 
considerable length, and bear but little or 


no fruit unless the roots are under proper 


control—in short, Winter Nelis is a Pear: 


which requires good cultivation, and, to be 
thoroughly successful with it, a warm soil 
and situation are necessary. Root-pruning, 
or, what is still better, while the trees are 
young, root-lifting, affords the needful check 


} until the trees become fruitful, after which 


it sometimes happens they do not make ade- 
quate growth. As a rule, further trouble in 
the way of exuberant growth does not take 
place once the trees commence bearing. 
Should the soil of the locality be unsuitable— 
i.e., either too heavy or too light—proper 
compost, consisting, for the most part, of 
turfy, fibrous loam, fortified with a small 
addition of wood-ashes, lime-rubbish pounded 
to a fine condition, some burnt soil, and 
bone-meal for the trees’ immediate, and 
23-inch bones for its future, requirements 
should be provided. It being a Pear of the 
highest quality when well grown, it is well 
worth this extra amount of trouble. If the 
subsoil is wet or damp, 9 inches of drainage 
in the shape of brickbats and old rubble 
should be placed in the bottom of the hole 
where the tree is to be planted. This 
ensures both the needful amount of dryness 
and warmth. The best situation is against 
a wall, which may face either south-east, due 
south, or south-west, according to locality. 
You have complied with two, at least, of 
the above-named conditions, inasmuch as the 
position accorded the tree is right, and that 
The 
strange part is that the latter operation, 
having been performed so recently, the tree 
should again make such excessive growth. 
This looks suspicious, and leads us to ask 
whether, when the root-pruning was carried 
out, a tunnel or drift was driven under the 
tree to ascertain if there were any roots 
striking downwards into the subsoil. If this 
was omitted, then you may well be troubled 
with an excess of young growths, and until 
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this is remedied, this exuberant growth will 
continue. Your best plan, therefore, is to 
root-prune at once, cutting away all tap-roots 
as advised. When refilling the trench, mix 
a good quantity of compost, such as is de- 


| first quality. 


| dard ; fruits fine for exhibition.’ 


scribed above, with the staple, to encourage | 


the formation of fibrous roots, which will be 
plentifully emitted from the ends of the main 


roots severed during the process of digging | 


out the trench. These severed ends should 
always be pared quite smooth, and if any 


roots are found fractured, cut them back to | 


where sound. This is the only cause we can 
assign as being likely to render the tree too 
vigorous and unfruitful. 


Should we be | 


wrong in our surmise, we shall be glad to | 


hear from you again on the subject. ] 





APPLE MRS. BARRON. 


Tv is a matter for regret that the origin of this 
fine Apple seems to be lost. Some thirty 
years since, among many trees that came to 
the Horticultural gardens at Chiswick, was 


Apple Mrs. Barron. 


one as to the identity of which nothing could 
be found. 

We can well recollect the fruiting of this 
Apple, a tree of which was sent to Chiswick 
with no name, and formed one of a line of 
miscellaneous Apple-trees received from 
Sweden, Russia, and our own country. In 
going through the Apple collection one day, 
Mr. Barron found this tree in fruit, and was 
so struck with its distinct appearance that 


he at once singled it out, and grafted some | 


more stocks with it. Fruits were shown at 
the Apple Conference in 1883, and the com- 
mittee selected to go through the various col- 
lections, finding nothing like it among the 
many varieties then shown, named it Mrs. 
Barron, in honour of the then superinten- 
dent’s wife. It is curious that another Apple 
—Bramley’s Seedling—shown by Mr. H. 
Merryweather, Southwell, Notts, was first 
brought to notice at the above conference, and 
it is also strange that such a fine variety as the 
one a fruit of which we are glad to figure 
to-day, has been so neglected. 

The tree is a clean and vigorous grower. 
From Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons’ cata- 





logue, the following description is taken: 
“Large, skin pale yellow, flesh sweet and of 
It bears freely as a bush on 
either stock, and is equally good as a stan- 


? 





NOTLS AND REPLIES. 

Early Peaches.—Do not permit the roots 
to get too dry or the buds may drop; and it 
is not wise to take things for granted, espe- 
cially if the borders are inside. ‘Test the 
border in a place or two, and if dry moisten 
it thoroughly with soot-water in a weak state. 
If there happens to be any fungus in the 
border, the soot-water will get rid of it, or if 
there is any doubt a little lime may be added. 
I have come to the conclusion that more lime 
might be used with advantage in fruit cul- 
ture, supposing we are not dealing with a 
limestone or chalk soil. The early trees 
should be pruned now. Probably some of 
the pruning was done when the fruits were 
all gathered, and the work should be now 


From a photograph of a fruit sent by Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, 


finished. There is a general tendency in the 


| minds of most to leave too much wood on 





| Peaches, and this leads to overcrowding, 


which injuriously affects the young wood, 
Assuming the trees are healthy and vigorous, 


| if the. young bearing branches are laid in 


6 inches apart there will be plenty of room 
for full development, and there will be a full 
crop of fruit. There are usually hundreds 
of young fruits to take off even when plenty 
of space is permitted, and overcrowding 
makes more work in training, etc. 


Figs in the open.—I scarcely remember the 
crop being so late in ripening, doubtless 
owing to lack of sunshine and an exuberant 
growth obstructing the same. The wasps 
and blow-flies, too, have been most assiduous 
in sampling the fruit. The frequent rains 
cause the ripening fruits to crack, thus a 
good start is given to these marauders, and 
they quickly spoil a dozen fruits if not dis- 
turbed.—East Drvon. 


Early Cooking Apples.—Some of these are 
kept far too long after becoming fit for use, 
consequently the flavour is very poor com: 
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pared to that of those that are used within 
a few weeks after plucking from the tree. 
With so many early sorts, one is apt to get 
too many for use at about the same time, and 
unless they can be marketed, they either 
decay or get insipid. Among such may be 
noted the following varieties: Lord Gros- 
venor and Lord Suffield, Ecklinville, Golden 
Spire, The Queen, Potts’ Seedling, Peas- 
good’s, Tom Putt, Wealthy, Alexander, Cox’s 
Pomona, Duchess of Oldenburgh, Cellini, and 
several others. Those enumerated ought to 
be under cover quite by the end of Septem 
ber, and used up within six or eight weeks 
from that date.—J. M. 

Watering Pines.—This is important work 
at all seasons, but especially during the 
short days in winter. When Pines are grown 
in pots and the pots are plunged in leaves or 
tan, the demand for water in winter is not so 
urgent. In some cases, with successions in 
different stages, once a week, or twice if the 
weather is bright and dry, will be ample, and 
even then all plants may not require it. ‘The 
work of watering should be left entirely in the 
hands of one man, who has studied the plants 
and knows their requirements. A_ light 
dewing over with the syringe on fine days will 
be beneficial, and further atmospheric mois- 
ture can be given by damping floors. Fruit- 
ing plants may require stimulants in the 
water, but these should be discontinued when 
the fruits are ripening, and less water will be 
required. When the fruits are in flower, the 
syringe should not be used, Night tempera- 
ture of fruiting-house, 65 degs. to 70 degs., 
with ventilation at 80 degs., closing early, 
with the necessary atmospheric moisture. 
Successions in all stages may have 5 degs. less 
heat, and I have kept rooted suckers during 
winter plunged in a bed of leaves, where the 
night temperature was often as low as 
50 degs., but the leaves furnished a comfort- 
able bottom-heat. Shade will not be required 
now, as the plants want all the light they are 
likely to have. Warm coverings may be used 
at night.—H. ‘ 

Crape Diamond Jubileée.—I saw not long 
since a fine and perfectly-finished bunch of 
this comparatively new and distinct-looking 
Grape. It was devoid of a shoulder, but was 
perfectly formed, and tapered beautifully 
to a point. The berries were very large, dis- 
tinctly oval in form, but rather pointed, and, 
like Gros Marcc, which is one of the parents 
of the variety under consideration, they were 
covered with a dense bloom, which rendered 
the bunch very striking and handsome in ap- 
pearance. The other parent is said to be 
Gros Colman. In the shape of the bunch 
and the form of the berries the seedling is 
unlike either of the parents. It is evidently 
a good Grape to colour, which is, of course, 
a characteristic of Gros Maroc, and it ap- 
pears to me to be a good variety to grow for 
late autumn and winter use. I have some 
bunches of Gros Maroc now hanging, the 
berries of which in some of the bunches 
measure 31 inches to 4 inches circumference, 
while they are perfect as regards colour acd 
finish.—A. W. 

Collapse of Cooseberry-bushes.—I have 
some two or three times been asked to give 
reasons for the sudden collapse of Goose- 
berry-bushes, which all at once have shed 
their leaves and died. It is quite impossible 
to determine cause of death in any such 
cases without seeing the bushes or being fur- 
nished with all needful details, as causes may 
be numerous, and created by conditions such 
as few would regard as material. In one 
case the querist regarded lightning as the 
cause. That seems hardly likely. In one 
case the decay came suddenly to a few bushes 
heavily laden with fruit. In such case it was 
fair to assume that the injury was due to 
exhaustion by overcropping, and giving the 
bushes no manurial assistance under trying 
conditions. One good reason for gathering 
green Gooseberries is that the bushes are thus 
early greatly relieved. It is a practice that 
should always be followed, as heavy fruit 
crops on tree or bush are always very ex- 
hausting, and may cause death.—A. D. 





Will correspondents and advertisers kindly 
note that our telephone number is 10402 Central, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, 
London, H.C. ? 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





STUARTIA. 


THE plant from which the illustration was 
prepared I transplanted at least ten years 
ago to the north side of a high rank of trees 
in poor, rather dry, soil—so bad, in fact, that 
The plant is found 
rather to the south in the eastern States of 
America, and should always have a fairly 


I think of moving it. 


good position as regards sun and soil. 


R. 
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position should be carefully selected. 
the plants have once 


with them, provided they are 
turbed, and very fine 
ally recorded from various parts 
suits them, while they 
A well-drained 


is desirable, 





Flowering shoot of Stuartia virginica (syn. S. Malachodendron), 





cluded among the choicest and rarest of hardy 
shrubs, and, when well ‘flowered, 
very beautiful. Really good examples are 
met with in few gardens. Stuartias are not 
new shrubs by any means, for two out of the 
three were known to Loudon over seventy 
years ago, while one is recorded as having 
flowered in Fulham in 1742. The scarcity of 
plants is probably due to the difficulty expe- 
rienced in progagation and transplanting, for 
plants are rarely raised except from seeds, 
which are not easily obtained. The difficulty 


The Stuartias are represented in gar- | 
dens by three species, all of which may be in- | 





in transplanting has probably caused the loss | 


must be made for giving them room as they 
increase in size by planting in the vicinity 


| such subjects as may be easily transplanted 
all are | 


or dispensed with. Young plants should be 
kept in pots until they can be put out per- 
manently, and at planting-time the roots 
should be carefully teased out from the ball, 
so that they may be spread out in a uniform 
manner. The genus is closely related to 
Camellia and Gordonia. As is the case with 
many other old garden plants, some confusion 
prevails in the nomenclature, and each of 
the three introduced species has been credited 
with three or more names. Of these species | 


of many plants that have been put out into 
unsuitable positions, and have afterwards had 
to be moved ; therefore, before planting, the 
After 
become established there 
does not appear to be any great difficulty 
left undis- | 
examples are occasion- 
of the 
country. A light, loamy, well-drained soil 
appreciate a little peat. 
and moderately sunny position 
while, when planting, provision 








two are natives of the southern United States 
and the other of Japan. 

S. PENTAGYNA.—A figure of this ig given 
in the Botanical Magazine, t. 8,918. Since 
its introduction in 1795 its namé has been 
frequently changed, and Loudon described it 
| 48 Malachodendron ovatum. It is one of the 
| American species, and is found in moun- 
tainous places in Carolina and Georgia. 
Mature examples are met with as bushes 
10 feet high. The leaves are ovate, the 
| largest ones about 5 inches long. The flowers, 
' borne in August, singly, from the leaf-axils, 
are each 3 inches to 31 inches 
across. The petals are cream- 
coloured, but one or two are 
usually coloured red on the out- 
side. It may be easily distin- 
guished from the other American 
plant by its golden stamens, 

S. PSEUDO-CAMELLIA. is a 
Japanese shrub, and may be 
easily distinguished from its New 
World relatives by its more up- 
right habit and smaller flowers. 





The blossoms are each from 
2 inches to 8 inches across, and 
white, with orange - coloured 
stamens. They come singly from 
the leaf-axils, and appear in 
August. 


S. MALAcHODENDRON.—This is 
the oldest species known in Eng- 
lish gardens, and it is recorded 
as having flowered for the first 
time in 1742. It is better known, 
perhaps, under its synonym, S. 
virginica, and it is of this plant 
that the finest examples are met 
with. A native of the southern 
United States, it usually grows to 
a height of about 12 feet, though 
quite recently a specimen was re- 
corded from a garden in Stoke 
Poges, Bucks, 18 feet high. The 
leaves are each 8 inches’ or 
4 inches in length, and narrower 
than those of S. pentagyna. As in 
the other cases, the flowers are 
borne singly from the leaf-axils in 
August. They are 3 inches to 
4 inches across, and very conspi- 
cuous by reason of the tuft of 
purplish stamens. In addition to 
the two names already given, it 
has been called S. marylandica. 

Shrub-lovers should pay special 
attention to out-of-the-way sub- 
jects, such as the Stuartias and 
other rare and showy plants. The 
accompanying illustration of S. 
Malachodendron (S. virginica) is 
quite sufficient to show the deco- 
rative value of the Stuartias. 

WieD: 





BLUE HYDRANGEAS. 


Many theories have from time to 
time been advanced to account for 
certain bushes of Hydrangea Hor- 
tensia bearing blue flowers, but, 
although some of these are plau- 
sible, instances have occurred 
which tend to disprove all the 
suggestions propounded, and _ it 
may be assumed that, beyond its 
being due to what has been 
vaguely described as “something 
in the soil,’’ the predisposing cause 
has never yet been ascertained. 
Some attribute the change from 
the normal colour of pink to blue 
to the presence of iron in the soil, but 
many cases might be quoted where this has 
no effect upon the colouring. In Canon 
Ellacombe’s paper upon “ The Great Drought 
of 1896,’ he refers to the gardens at Abbots- 
bury Castle, Dorsetshire, and remarks upon 
the amount of iron in the soil, yet almost all 
the Hydrangeas grown there, and there must 
be hundreds, bear pink flowers. Only two 
had blue blossoms, and these were growing 
beneath trees. Mr. Benbow, the then head 
gardener, was of opinion that the blue colour- 
ing was produced by shade, and this belief 
is very widely held. It is true that many 
instances may be found in large grounds 
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where Hydrangeas growing in the full sun 
bear pink flowers, and those growing in shady 
spots have blossoms of varying shades of blue, 
which would make it appear that shade does 
have a certain tendency to encourage the pro- 
duction of blue flowers, but shade is by no 
means essential to the development of the 
blue colouring, for the bluest flowers that I 
have ever seen, which were of a clear, almost 
Forget-me-not blue,were borne by plants that 
were growing at the edge of a steep cliff 
overlooking Start Bay, South Devon, where 
they never experienced a moment’s shade 
from dawn to sunset. A difference of a few 
feet will often bring about a change of colour. 
Of this two instances may be given. In one 
case Hydrangeas are growing on either side 
of a little streamlet which runs down a steep 
slope, about 8 feet below the level of the 
ground, and the plants on one side of it bear 
pink flowers and those on the other side blue. 
In the other case great bushes line both sides 
of a carriage-drive, those on the right hand 
producing pink blossoms and those on the 
left hand blue. In both cases it would be 
imagined that the soil on either side of the 
streamlet and drive would be similar, but 
there is evidently some constituent present 
on the one side that is lacking in the other. 
A still more curious instance is afforded by a 
plantation of about twenty bushes growing In 
close proximity. The majority bear pink 
flowers, but one bush, growing between and 
almost touching two with pink flowers, 1S 
covered with clear blue blossoms. It is some- 
times said that peat or leaf-mould will tend 
to the production of blue flowers, but neither 
of these is present in many cases where a 
beautiful clear blue is obtained. The addi- 
tion of iron filings or salt to the soil, and 
applications of water holding iron or alum in 
suspension have been recommended for pro- 
curing blue flowers, but in cases where these 
expedients have been tried, the clear pink 
is generally changed to a washy magenta- 
purple, instead of the clear blue of the 
naturally-grown plant. Lately a French hor- 
ticulturist has advised powdered slate as an 
infallible means of rendering the flowers 
blue, but whether this will be found to be 
more efficacious than the nostrums already 
alluded to remains to be proved. Certainly, 
Hydrangeas bear blue flowers in many places 
where no slate is present in the soil, and in 
such cases some other ingredient than slate 
must be the predisposing cause of the change 
of colour. WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 





LITTLE-KNOWN VARIETIES OF THE 
HAWTHORN. 


JAMILIAR to everyone are the different varle- 
ties of the Hawthorn (Crategus oxyacantha), 
which bear red or pink, single or double, 
blossoms, while the form with double white 
flowers is also well known. There are, how- 
ever, several varieties of considerable merit 
which are not well known, and these are of 
interest by reason of their fruit and other 
characters rather than their flowers. The 
variety aurea, for instance, is of unusual 
appearance, for the fruits, instead of being 
of the usual red shade, are golden in colour. 
Distinct from the type in the fruits being 
extremely large, glossy, and fleshy, are the 
varieties furcata and granatensis. The fruits 
of these hang like small Cherries, and give 
one the idea that under cultivation the fruit 
of the Hawthorn might be considerably 
improved. The variety macrocarpa is re- 
markable for its fine fruits. The golden- 
leaved Thorn (C. monogyna foliis aureis) 18 
pretty in spring, when the foliage is young, 
but the colour quickly goes. Gumperi versi- 
color, on the other hand, shows the greatest 
amount of variegation on the foliage of the 
second growth in summer. Habit, likewise, 
has accounted for several named varieties. 
C. monogyna flexuosa and salisburifolia are 
simply monstrosities, with curiously twisted 
and contorted branches, but the variety with 
weeping branches, known as pendula, and 
the form with pink flowers, are excellent 
ornamental trees, and, when favourably 
placed, make first-rate lawn specimens. In 
direct contrast to this is stricta, a variety 
with a stiff, upright habit similar to that of a 
Lombardy Poplar. The abnormal flowering 
praecox, commonly called the Glastonbury 





Thorn, is remarkable for its winter flowering, 
while another type of variation from the 
common form is called ramulis aureis. This 
differs from other forms by its yellowish 
wood. A pigmy variety is that known as 
semperflorens. This grows but 38 feet or 
4 feet high, and is very many years attaining 
that height, but it blossoms with great free- 
dom. Abnormal development of the spines 
is another item that has been taken advan- 
tage of to found distinctive varieties on, and 
we have horrida, in which the spines are very 
numerous and prominent, while in Insegnz 
the spines are few in number and_ short. 
Other kinds of variation are noticeable, such 
as the manner in which the leaves are 
divided, some being cut into fine segments, 
whilst in others the lobes are but imper- 
fectly developed. The colour of the veins is 
responsible for one named rubrinervis, the 
red veins being the reason for the name. 
Given a good collection of these varieties, 
an interesting group may be formed. 
D. 





THE UMBRELLA PINE 
(SCIADOPITYS VERTICILLATA). 


Tus is one of the most interesting, and at 
the same time one of the choicest conifers in 
cultivation. It is a native of Japan, and is 
said to be found wild on the Mountains of 
Nippon, but it appears to have been a popu- 
lar cultivated plant in'Japan for a great 
length of time. The first living plant was 
received in England in 1853. In that year 
Mr. Thomas Lobb obtained one from the gar- 
dener of the Dutch Governor of Java, which 
he sent to the Exeter Nursery of Messrs. 
Veitch. This plant did not long survive its 
introduction, and it was left to Mr. J. G. 
Veitch and Mr. R. Fortune to send mature 
cones and seeds home some eight years later. 
In Japan the tree is said to grow to a height 
of 100 feet or more, but in English gardens it 
does not seem as if it will form a very large 
tree. It is usually met with as a conical 
specimen, well elothed with branches from 
base to summit, and trees 20 feet or more 
high are an exception. The leaves are each 
3 inches to 4 inches long, flat, double-ribbed, 
and borne in verticillate clusters of thirty or 
more from the ends of the branches. Cones 
are borne frequently in this country, and ripe 
seeds are produced. It takes two years for 
a cone to come to maturity. The cones do 
not resemble those of any other known coni- 
fer, and are cylindrical in shape, with very 
large, rounded scales. The first description 
of the tree under this name may be found in 
Siebold and Zucearini’s “ Flora Japonica,” 
vol. IL., t. 101. It was, however, erroneously 
described, late in the eighteenth century, by 
Thunberg as a species of Yew. Although it 
is perfectly hardy, it thrives most satisfac- 
torily in a position sheltered from cold winds, 
while it attains its maximum dimensions in 
light, warm soil, containing a fair amount of 
peat. Seeds germinate fairly freely, but the 
seedlings have to be grown for several years 
in nursery quarters before they are large 
enough to transfer to permanent positions. 
We, 
THE SHRUBBY TREFOIL, OR HOP- 
TREE 
(PTELEA TRIFOLIATA). 
Ar this period of the year the Hop-tree 
(Ptelea trifoliata) attracts considerable atten- 
tion, by reason of its fruits, which in general 
appearance are something like those of the 
Elm, as they have a central seed, enclosed 
by a membraneous margin; but here the re- 
semblance ends, for in the case of the Ptelea 
the fruits are quite round and the margin 
unbroken, while in the case of the Elm the 
fruits are more or less oval, with a notched 
apex. 1 





The membraneous margin of the 
Ptelea is also much stiffer and more durable 
than that of the Elm, while the fruits sur- 
mount wiry stalks. The tree is a native of 
the United States, where it occupies a wide 
range of country from New York to Florida, 
occurring in large quantities west of the 
Alleghany Mountains. It never attains large 
dimensions, and its average height is from 
15 feet to 20 feet. It, however, develops a 
wide-spreading head. The leaves are tri- 
foliate, the leaflets being dark green, oval, 





and each 4 inches or 5 inches long. ‘The 
flowers, greenish in colour, and borne in 
June in large terminal corymbs, are small, 
and would escape notice were it not for the 
perfume which they exhale. This perfume 
is, however, too strong to be altogether plea- 
sant at close quarters. As is the case with 
its relative, the Common Rue (Ruta graveo- 
lens), the whole of the tree—bark, leaves, 
fruits, wood, and roots, have a bitter taste, 
and possess tonic properties, while the colour 
of the wood and roots is yellow, a peculiarity 
of the majority of plants in the family of 
Rutacewe. In America the bark is collected, 
dried, and prepared for use as a medicine. 
The fruits are also said to be sometimes used 
as a substitute for Hops, hence the common 
name of Hop-tree. In European gardens its 
only use is as an ornamental tree, and it will 
grow in almost any kind of soil, and may be 
met with as a tree 10 feet or 12 feet high, 
with a head 12 feet or 15 feet through. 
Several distinct varieties are in commerce, 
of which P. t. aurea has golden foliage, P. t. 
fastigiata a stiff upright habit, P. t. glauca 
bluish foliage, P. t. heterophylla divided 
leaflets, and P. t. mollis, in which the leaves 
are covered with downy hairs. For garden 
purposes the two first-mentioned are the best. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


_ Cotoneaster bullata.—The majority of the 
Cotoneasters are very ornamental, especially 
during late summer and early autumn when 
covered with fruit, which on the majority of 
sorts is brightly coloured. Many of the older 
sorts are well known, and some are found in 
most parts of the country. Within the last 
ten years, however, a number of new species 
has appeared, and it is to this set that C. 
bullata belongs. It was probably first culti- 
vated in France by M. Maurice de Vilmorin, 
and a figure of it appeared in Vilmorin’s 
“Fyuticetum Vilmorinianum,’’ which was 
published in 1904. Messrs. Veitch, however, 
had young plants in their Coombe Wood 
Nursery about that time, and the plant was 
introduced to general cultivation a few years 
later. It is a decided acquisition to the de- 
ciduous set, and is likely to become widely 
grown. The leaves are large, ovate-lanceo- 
late in form, each 3 inches to 4 inches long, 
thick in texture, dark green above, and 
pubescent with a light, brownish felt beneath, 
and, as the name implies, bullate or more or 
less wrinkled. The flowers, small and white, 
and borne in corymbs of a dozen or so to- 
gether in May or June, are succeeded by red 
fruits as large as a moderately-sized garden 
Pea. From what can be judged of its fruiting 
possibilities at present, it is surmised that it 
will hold its own with the best of the older 
known kinds. Birds appear to be very fond 
of the fruits, for they take them before those 
of many of the other species. It is a native 
of China, and is a free grower and perfectly 
hardy.—W. D. 


Quercus velutina, var. rubrifolia.— This 
is one of the handsomest of the deciduous 
Oaks so far as foliage is concerned, for the 
leaves are of immense size, very dark in 
colour on the upper surface, and nicely lobed. 
From the size of the leaves, the common 
name of Champion Oak, which is applied to 
the tree, may have been derived, or the name 
may be a corruption of “ Champlain Oak,” 
for the type is said to be found in quantity 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Champlain, 
which divides the States of New York and 
Vermont. In all other essentials except its 
large foliage it is a replica of the type, which 
forms a large tree, 100 feet or more in height, 
with a trunk 4 feet to 5 feet in diameter in 
the largest examples. The leaves of the 
variety are each frequently over a foot in 
length and 8 inches to 9 inches wide across 
the widest lobes. The upper surface is 
glabrous and_ glossy, the under-side being 
pubescent, more especially along the veins 
and in the vein axils. It requires a good, 
deep loamy soil if it is to be expected to 
attain its maximum proportions. Should the 
soil be poor where it is to be planted, a hole 
8 feet in diameter and 2 feet deep should be 
made, and six or eight loads of good soil be 
provided, allowing the goil to settle for a few 
weeks before planting is done.—D. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


ROSA MACROPHYLLA KOROLKOWI. 


THIS Rose we received from Monsieur Maurice 
de Vilmorin, in whose ‘Fruticetum Vil- 
morinianum ’’ it is simply described as Rosa 
macrophylla Korolkowi ex Segrez, and we 
understood from him that, when at Segrez, 
he had received it from General Korolkowi. 
It has a flower nearly 6 inches across, and is a 
most beautiful pure rose, with large yellow 
stamens. ‘The growth is that of the type, but 
the leaves are larger, and we think it will make 
a very fine standard, reaching 10 feet to 
12 feet in height. PAUL AND Son. 





SOME LITTLE-KNOWN YELLOW 
ROSES. 
How many splendid Roses have appeared 
and then almost vanished, it would be diff- 
cult to say. If ever any grower could have 


| riette de Beauveau, one of Lacharme’s last 


and most beautiful productions. Souvenir 


| de Prince Charles d’ Arenberg is fine, having 





lovely buds of a clear canary-yellow, and we 
all know the wondrous splendour of Duchesse 
d’Auerstzdt, a Rose of such remarkable 
vigour, only eclipsed by Réve d’Or. Given 
a good, lofty wall facing south or west, this 
Rose will well repay anyone to possess it, 
and if its blossoms are somewhat scanty, 
they are of superb quality, set off so beauti- 
fully by the luxuriant bronzy-red foliage. 
This variety, by cross-fertilising Alice Furon 
with it, gave us that beautiful golden-yellow, 
Billiard et Barré, a charming sort, with 
lovely bud, if rather thin blossom. All of 
these Roses may be successfully grown as 
free bushes or standards if no wall-space is 
available, but they must have a large space, 
and be planted quite apart, unless, of course, 


| one can devote a bed entirely to one @ort. 


Those who have long been looking for a 
yellow bedding Rose will soon have their 
quest rewarded, for M. Pernet Ducher has 
succeeded in raising a gem in his 








Rosa macrophylla Korolkowi. From a photograph in Messrs. Paul and Son’s nursery at Cheshunt, 


the courage to re-introduce such Roses, he 
would, I feel sure, be well rewarded by a 
ready sale for a number of them. There is 
a superb pale yellow Rose, which I question 
if half-a-dozen growers in England know. 
This is Gloire de Libourne. It was intro- 
duced by quite an unknown raiser—one M. 
Beauvilain—in 1888. It is a vigorous 
grower, of climbing habit, and of a beautiful, 
clear, pale yellow colour. The substance 
and form are grand, and remind me much of 
Le Soleil, whose thick, leathery petals make 
it a fine sort for exhibition. Josephine Ber- 
nacchi is far too good a Rose to allow to be 
lost, and yet this is what seems likely if we 
allow the annual influx of novelties to go on. 
Josephine Bernacchi has a lovely elon- 
gated bud of a clear canary-yellow colour. 
Its growth, too, is vigorous. I never could 
see the difference between this Rose and 
Cooling’s Yellow Noisette. We rarely see 


Celine Forestier now, but when it is seen | 


covering a wall, as one may occasionally find 
it, there is nothing to equal it for beauty. 


climbing Roses having clear yellow blossoms, 


and it is a much more vigorous sort than Hen- | tember 25th, writes re Rose Betty. 





y. | that will be most effective. 
Mme. Barthelemy Levet is another of the | 


d’Or. This Rose will not be sent out until 
autumn of next year, so we must possess our- 
selves in patience until that time arrives. I 
have seen this splendid novelty, and can echo 
the worn-out phrase that “it fills a long-felt 
want.’’ Fancy having a Rose of the colour of 
Maréchal Niel and the old Persian Yellow, 
with Hybrid Tea habit, and growth some- 
thing between Le Progrés and Mme. Ravary ! 
The colour is delightful, and is another 
triumph for cross-fertilisation, the pollen of 
some of the offspring of Soleil d’Or having 
been utilised in raising this unique Rose. 
It blossoms very freely and continuously, 
and even in mid-October the flowers M. 
Pernet Ducher so kindly sent me were 
almost of summer beauty, with a delicate 
fragrance. In our gardens this Rose will 
give just the colour that has been wanting 
to blend with the pinks, whites, and crim- 
sons for massing, and as it shows no sign of 
fading, which mars many of our yellow 
Roses, we may obtain a bed of golden colour 
Rosa. 





Rose Betty.—“ Rosa,”’ in the issue of Sep- 
Age 





Rayon | 











was the exhibitor of the Rose referred to, my 
remarks would possibly interest him. The 
Rose in question was only the third best 
bloom I have had from the tree, and came 
from a half-standard budded by myself, and 
only a cut-back this year. I showed Betty 
in a winning box at Ryde on June 24th, and 
the one in London can only be described as 
an apology for the Ryde bloom. It was the 
higgest Rose I have ever seen, and colour 
perfect. I did not measure it, but a dia- 
meter of 8 inches would far from exaggerate. 
The well-known Betty is undoubtedly one. of 
the very best Roses Messrs. Alex. Dickson 
have ever sent out.—Harry W. RIcHARDs, 
Westridge, near Ryde, Isle of Wight. 





ROSE MME. NORBERT LEVAVASSEUR 

AND ITS OFFSPRING 
It. was a happy inspiration of Messrs. Leva- 
vasseur and Son, the well-known nurserymen, 
of Orleans, to cross-fertilise Crimson Rambler 
with Gloire des Polyantha, and thus produce 
the very charming Mme. Norbert Levavas- 
seur, or Baby Rambler, as it 
has been called. At one 
stroke, as it were, a perpetual- 
flowering habit was given to 
Crimson Rambler, combined 
with the lowly growth of the 
Polyantha Roses. This Rose 
is now so well known that I 
need not take up space in de- 
scribing it. Suffice it to say 
that it is still a valuable sort 
for massing, although some 
object to the purplish hue it 
takes on as the huge clusters 
develop. As a pot plant it is 
grown by the thousand, and 
under artificial light produces 
a magnificent effect. It was 
not likely Messrs. Levavasseur 
would allow such opportuni- 
ties as they possess of cross- 
ing this Rose to be lost, and, 
as the results prove, they 
have obtained some excellent 
novelties. ‘The idea of spe- 
cialising on one tribe by one 
firm is an excellent one, as we 
see in the case of these raisers 
and Messrs. Barbier, with the 
beautiful Wichuraianas. Quite 
one of the loveliest seedlings 
from Mme. Norbert Levavas- 
seur is 

Mrs. W..H. Cursusu, 
which was raised at Orleans. 
It is a most attractive sort, 
and never fails to please. 
The cheerful pink and salmon 
colour of the immense pyra- 
midal clusters is most effec- 
tive, and for massing un- 
equalled, while for pots it is 
gaining every year in popu- 
larity. Now we have another 
novelty, after the same style, 
named 

ROSE ORLEANS, a cross between Mme. N. 
Levavasseur and an unnamed Polyantha 
Rose. It has immense trusses of red, Pelar- 
gonium-colour, tinted pink, centre slightly 
white, outside of petals carmine, and a 
yigorous habit, growing some 2 feet to 24 feet 
in height in a season. The foliage is a very 
beautiful green, and never attacked by insect 
or fungoid pests. 

MAMAN LEVAVASSEUR, or Baby Dorothy, 
as it has been called, resulted from a cross 
between Mme. N. Levavasseur and a seedling. 
It is of a bright crimson colour, lit up with 
lake and carmine, quite free from the bluish 
tint of its seed parent. The immense trusses 
contain from 100 to 120 blossoms, so one may 
readily understand what an effect is produced 
by masses of this Rose either in the garden or 
in pots. Messrs. Levavasseur also announce 
for this season’s novelty a milk-white seedling 
from Mme. N. Levavasseur, named 

JOAN OF ARC.—This should prove a useful 
addition, but whether it will surpass Kathe- 
rina Zermet or Schneewitchen, we shall see. 

Mrs. Tart is another novelty, which was 
well shown at the Temple this year. It has 
tiny blossoms, after the style of the old De 
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Meaux, but produced in large clusters on a 
very vigorous plant. The raisers term it an 
improved Baby Rambler, but what flowers I 
have seen of it are not so bright in colour, but 
it is undoubtedly a good thing. It is a cross 
between Mme. N. Levavasseur and Crimson 
Rambler. I have always had an idea that 

PHYLIIS originated from Mme. N. Leva- 
vasseur—in fact, it seems to me to be too 
near Mrs. Cutbush and Maman Levavasseur, 
but it has given us as a sport 

Jessie, which will be a valuable variety, 
for it is the most beautiful crimson of any. 

Now that ‘we have a perpetual-flowering 
Crimson Rambler, under the name of Flower 
of Fairfield, we can have some delightful 
beds, dotting this sort among any of the Roses 
named above. <A very beautiful blending 
would be pillars of Flower of Fairfield with 
an undergrowth of Mrs. W. H. Cutbush. 

Rosa. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pure white Roses.—Will you kindly give me the 
names of five or six best white Roses H.P., also H.T., 
good upright growers preferred, bush-plants, but 
pure white if possible?—WHITE ROSE. 

[The purest white Rose grown is Frau 
Karl Druschki. Other good whites are Sou- 
venir de 8. A. Prince, Niphetos, The Bride, 
Mme. Fanny de Forest, Mabel Morrison, 
V’Innocence, and Molly Sharman Crawford.] 

Yellow Roses.—I should be much obliged for 
the names of one or two good yellow Roses of a 
strong colour, also a good coppery pink. I have 
seen one, but cannot get the name; it is a vivid 
pink, shot with yellow, and a strong coppery sugges- 
tion, of beautiful shape, and a vigorous grower. 
also want names of a purple and a mauve late- 
flowering Clematis. I have the early purple and 
white.—FLOWER LOVER. 

[A few good yellow Roses are Billiard et 
Barré, Instituteur Sirdey, Lena, Marquise 
de Sinety, Perle des Jaunes, Le Progrés, and 
Harry Kirk. Probably the coppery-pink Rose 
you allude to is L’Idéal or Fortune’s Yellow. 
Souvenir de L. Viennot is a lovely Rose, and 
also Lady Waterlow. All these are climbing 
Roses. Probably Gaston Chandon is the 
variety. It is difficult to say, as there are 
several of these pink and salmon Roses with 
yellowish shading. A good late-flowering 
purple Clematis is Purpurea elegans, and a 
mauve is Lady Caroline Neville. ] 

Growing Rose Climbing Niphetos in green- 
house.—I would esteem it a favour if you would tell 
me the best way to treat a Climbing Niphetos for 
flowering early? I had it set inside the greenhouse 
in September, 1908, kept the frost out by firing last 
winter. This spring one stem shot up from the root, 
and broke, about 3 feet from the ground, into three 
growthe, which are now quite 9 feet in length. Then 
in July two strong shoots broke on the same stem 


about a foot from the ground, these being nearly as 
long as the first. Last week they all started to 
break at every joint, some of the growths being 
eae ie long. I have had no bloom on it yet. 


[You should have endeavoured to encourage 
the growths to become well-ripened ere they 
started into new growth. This is done by 
giving abundance of air during August and 
September, and keeping the plants dry at the 
root—in fact, almost baking the plants is 
necessary to ensure successful blossoming. Of 
course, you may have done this; if so, you 
should have a good crop of flowers from the 
growths now starting. Do not prune in any 
way, but spread out the growths as much as 
you can. If no flowers appear on these young 
growths at first, they should do so later on 
from laterals that will break out. One needs 
to encourage the small lateral growths on such 
rampant growers as Climbing Niphetos, and 
spur these lateral growths in each pruning- 
time, cutting them back to one or two eyes. 
This is better than removing any of the long 
growths. Of course, in time you will need to 
remove some of the oldest growths. Unless 
in a very big greenhouse, the Climbing Niphe- 
tos is far too rampant a grower to be profit- 
able. We have known one plant, planted at 
end of a long greenhouse, to cover the roof 
from one end to the other. We much prefer 
the ordinary form. This will continue 
flowering all through spring and summer, as 
freely as a China or monthly Rose. ] 

Three climbing Roses for south wall.—] 
should be much obliged for the names of three climb- 
ing Roses to cover south wall of house, in warm, 
sunny position? Qualities: Really climbing, vigorous 
habit, so that they may eventually cover the upper 
walls. about 20 feet to 25 feet high; good foliage, 
not liable to mildew; and blooming fairly continu- 


ously. It does not matter if the lower stems become 
bare in time, as they can have other shrubs trained 
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to cover them. I am not particular as to colour, 
except to rigidly exclude crimson Roses which have 
a tendency to purple and magenta, such as Reine 
Marie Henriette. Would any of the following do 
well in the position described? Ards Rover, Réve 
d’Or, Lamarque, E. V. Hermanos, Climbing Perle des 
Jardins, Climbing Mrs. Grant, Sinica Anemone. The 
LAE I fear, would not reach sufficiently high. 


[You could not plant a more luxuriant- 
growing sort than Réve d’Or. Ards Rover 
would not be sufficiently vigorous, and La- 
marque is very tender. E. V. Hermanos 
grows very freely, but is very shy blooming, 
and Climbing Perle des Jardins is addicted 
to mildew. ‘The other two named would not 
grow fast enough. We think Mme. Alfred 
Carriere would suit the position well, and 
Reine Olga de Wurtemberg would, perhaps, 
be the best as a third. Duchess d’Auerstedt 
is good, and has the most beautiful foliage. 
It is not very free-flowering at first, but, like 
most climbing Roses, it recovers from this 
with age. Climbing Caroline Testout is re- 
markably vigorous, and, perhaps, taking 
everything into account, this would be the 
best to plant as a third variety.] 

Pruning Rambler Roses (Middlesex).—Much 
depends on age of plant. In the case of two or 
three-year-old plants it might be advisable to retain 
old wood, but older plants undoubtedly benefit by 
some being cut out after the first flowering is over. 
All rambler and climbing Roses undoubtedly flower 
best upon well-ripened young rods produced the pre- 
vious season, and in order to‘encourage these, some 
of the old growths are removed immediately the 
varieties have produced their summer crop. Such 
perpetual-flowering varieties as you name will blor- 
som again from such old growths as you retain. If 
you notice, we did not advise you to remove all the 
old growths, but only some of them. If this were 
done more frequently we should see fewer of the 
ungainly wall Roses that we do. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





EXHIBITING JAPANESE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Now that the blooms are open—I mean, those 
grown for specimen flowers—we can go 
through the varieties and mark their faults or 
good qualities, so that we have a guide as 


to what shall be cultivated another year. | 


Each season some must be discarded, either 
because newer ones surpass them or through 


deterioration. Favoured kinds lose their 
constitution after a few years, probably 
cultivation in the race to 


through pie 
obtain big flowers. I fancy the latest ones 
are Mrs. W. Knox, Bessie Godfrey, and 
Algernon Davis. Certainly this year they 
do not look anything like so fine as formerly. 
These are yellows. More noticeable, per- 
haps, are the dark-coloured varieties, such as 
Magnificent, Henry Perkins, Leigh Park 
Wonder, and Mrs. A. H. Leigh. Here it 
does not matter if all the sorts named are 
discarded, as the set of novelties in dark 
colours introduced last spring contains such 
real advances in these rich crimson shades. 
Master David and J. W. Molyneux are two 
splendid crimson varieties, which have size, 
graceful form, and rare lasting petals. Master 
James has flowers not so dark in colour—yet 
it is a crimson—but, as far as size goes, I 
think it will be the best of the three. Sir 
Frank Crisp is another useful dark kind that 
is new. It is of incurving form, and this 
exhibits a considerable portion of a bronzy- 
puff shade. This set must be added to all 
collections if the grower intends to be up-to- 
date. Among the better-known dark or 
richly-coloured varieties is C. H. Totty, 
which is very fine. A bright cinnamon, with 
old gold reverse, would give some idea of its 
shades. This is a large and handsome bloom. 
Leslie Morrison is of extra size and most 
effective; the colour is rosy-crimson. Regi- 
nald Vallis, in its shade of purple-rose, stands 
by itself, and is a popular show flower. I 
have recently seen grand blooms of an old 
variety named Jumbo. This has taken a long 
time to get into collections, but, when good, 
is undoubtedly worth growing. Possibly 
many have failed with it through following 
the fad of topping the plants once, and in this 
case I think twice is recommended. The 
plants noted have not been topped at all, 
and the blooms, instead of incurving, have 
reflexed petals, which give a rich chestnut- 
crimson shade. In this form it quite sur- 
passes another excellent show bloom—Splen- 
dour—being so much larger. In_ white 








Chrysanthemums there is no show flower that 
approaches Mrs. A. T. Miller in size, form, 
and other good qualities, but it blooms early, 
the greatest difficulty being to keep these 
huge blooms fresh up to early November. 
The new variety of last spring, named Purity, 
is promising well, but it is doubtful if it will 
replace Mrs. A. T. Miller. Formality is a 
very useful white, so is Mrs. C. Beckett. 
Next to Mrs. A. T. Miller, however, we must 
grow Mrs. Norman Davis, the best white with 
thin, long, drooping florets. Mrs. A. M. 
Faulkner, a white sport from the pink Edith 
Jameson, is pretty. Edith Smith, a creamy- 
white, has blooms of large size, with a nice 
form and substance. In yellows there is a 
remarkable choice, and in shades of this 
colour we get the grandest individual flowers. 
Lady Talbot in a light shade is a very re- 
fined and striking bloom. Duchess of Suther- 
land is the finest in a rich shade, but this, 
being of rather tall growth, cannot be recom- 
mended as an amateur’s variety. I would 
rather grow G. Mileham, 1908, which is not, 
however, so deep in colour. The new Hon. 
Mrs. Lopes must be included. Mrs. L. Thorn 
is almost as large and fine as a yellow as is 
Mrs. Miller, a white, but, like that variety, 
the best blooms come a trifle too early. Lady 
Crisp is a new yellow, which, as developing, 
looks like being a better-formed Bessie God- 
frey. I like that old kind, Chrysanthemiste 
Montigny. The soft shade of yellow is 
lovely, and the form of bloom so handsome ; 
it is one of the largest, too. F. 8. Vallis 
lasts wonderfully well. Many growers are 
troubled through a habit this has got of 
losing its leaves during summer, and I think 
this habit is the beginning of the~ end in its 
constitution. Mme. G. Rivol may be in- 
cluded among yellows. It is a very hand- 
some show flower, and interesting to grow, on 
account of the plant being of such a strong, 
sturdy nature. 

Among pinks of varying shades, none are 
more telling than Mrs. G. Mileham and 
Walter Jinks, the former the lighter colour, 
the latter of more incurving form. O. H. 
Broomhead has big blooms of a rich rosy 
shade, and should be seen in good form at 
the exhibitions. Growers are coming to like 
it. Lady Conyers has, I think, had its day ; 
so, again, has W. A. Etherington. They 
have become inconstant; and Mme. ied, 
Radaelli does not seem so easy to grow as 
does its yellow sport, Mme. G. Rivol. I like 
Merstham Blush; it has flowers of large 
size, good form, and a lovely shade of light 
pink colour. Mrs. C. H. Totty is admired 
for its pretty shade of pink. It is a large 
variety, with rather a number of quilled 
petals, which may not add to its beauty, yet 
pleasing to many. 

In what may be termed other shades of 
colour than those mentioned there is not 
really much choice from an exhibitor’s point 
of view. Marquis of Northampton, the fawn 
sport from W. A. Etherington, is rough in 
appearance, if large. A grand acquisition 
is J. Lock, quite one of the largest of 
Chrysanthemums. It is a bronzy-coloured 
bloom, with wide, long, drooping petals, of 
wonderful size and solidity, and, although so 
large, it will not be voted coarse. This must 
be added to the list of the best. Mrs. A. S. 
Bott, light fawn in colour, has long, drooping 
florets, which build up a handsome show 
flower. Mary Mason is a useful kind in this 
shade of deeper fawn, and Rose Pockett, 
another light fawn in shade, has blooms of 
fine size and pretty form. It is a charming 
sort, of recent introduction. I should like 
to include in these notes several other varieties 
—mostly new kinds—but will wait until the 
flowers are fully developed. HS: 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Remarkable colour of outdoor Chrysan- 
themums.—The cool and moist weather of 
the past summer and early autumn is respon- 
sible for many curious and distinct features in 
regard to both plants and flowers. Outdoor 
Chrysanthemums this season are remarkable 
for their colour, and although the growths 
are very sappy and green, the flowers are very 
beautiful, though not by any means over- 
large. I never remember having seen the 
colours of the flowers so rich as they are at 
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the time of writing. Many growers of the 


early-flowering Chrysanthemums have often | 


been at a loss to understand the reason for 
describing the rich chestnut-bronze sport 
from Mme. Marie Massé as Crimson Marie 
Massé. 


as Bronze Marie Massé. I remember the 
sport when it first appeared, and have a 
special recollection of the colour of the 


flowers at that time. The flowers of this 


variety, as seen to-day, very much resemble | more attractive, than when no disbudding has 


the original specimens, and there was then, 
and is to-day, full justification for the de- 
scriptive name given to this variety. 
eolour to-day is a rich, glowing, or fiery crim- 
son.—A. R. H. 

Chrysanthemum Perle Chatillonaise.— 


Although this variety was introduced only a | 


few years ago, it is astonishing how quickly 
the plant has become popular. When first 
introduced, many growers thought the plants 


This same variety is often described | 


The | 








retain their foliage right 
as the 
This seems to show that the moist, dripping 
season has suited them. The exhibitor dis. 
buds very freely, but bush plants are not 
always disbudded enough to produce good 
flowers. Sprays not disbudded are some- 
times useful, but I believe in disbudding, as 
a plant in an 8-inch pot, carrying a dozen 
fairly good flowers, has more value, and is 


been done, and the clusters of flowers are 
heavy, and not capable of standing upright 
unless closely staked and tied. I almost 
wonder more attention is not given to raising 
seedlings, or, in other words, to treat the 
Chrysanthemum as an annual. Seeds sown 
in heat early in February will make good 
late-flowering plants. The seeds, when good, 
soon germinate, and if helped on in heat at 
first, hardened off early in May, and after- 


Tufted Pansy Primrose Dame. 


came into flower a trifle late—too late, in 
fact, to justify the specialists in describing 
it as an early-flowering border kind. As seen 
to-day, however, it is a valuable kind. Both 
young and old plants are very beautiful. The 
plant has a vigorous constitution, and yields 
a profuse display of refined blossoms of a 
creamy-white colour, prettily tinted 
blush. The flowers are good in either dis- 
budded or undisbudded form, and for market 
or for private use it is a variety to be relied 
on. The height of the plant is about 3 feet. 
Recently this excellent variety has given us 


rosy- | 


wards given open-air treatment, and shifted 


| into larger pots as required, they will be 





a lovely bronzy-yellow sport named J. Ban- | 
nister, that is sure to become quite as popular 


as the parent variety.—E. G. 


Bush plants.—Most of the 
mums will now be under cover, or in such a 
position that they can be housed at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The bush plants are in very 
g00d condition, especially where they have 
occupied a very open position. There are 
no mildew and no insects, and the plants 





| very fine shade of rosy-mauve. 
perhaps, its strongest point, but its free- | 


found very useful, and the work will be 
interesting, though we may not obtain any- 
thing better than those varieties already in 
commerce.—H. H. 

Early Chrysanthemum L’Aube.—Among 
M. Nonin’s new varieties, this is doing well 
in the north this season. It is a wonderfully 
free bloomer, and the main colour is of a 
Its colour is, 


flowering in such a bad season as that of 
1909 has been should help its position with 
those in wet and cold districts. It grows 
fully 2 feet high in the north.—NoRTHERN 


pee a 
Chrysanthe- | GROWER. 





Index to Volume XXX.—The binding | 


covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 


Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now | 
| ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 


the Publisher, post free for 2s, 
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down to the pots, | 
season has been favourable to them, | 
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TUFTED PANSY PRIMROSE DAME. 

| THIs tufted Pansy is exceedingly popular, 
and this is easily understood when its excel- 
lent characteristics are known and appre- 
ciated. It is some years now since the plant 
was put into commerce. I have grown this 
variety for years, and consider it a first-class 
bedding kind. I hesitate to use the term 
“bedding,” but it is done in this instance to 
distinguish the plant from those kinds that 
| are described as exhibition varieties. Prim- 
| rose Dame blossoms with the greatest pro- 
fusion from the early spring until the frosts 
bring its display to a conclusion. I prefer 
this variety in the spring, when its growth is 
moderately vigorous and its blossoms more 
interesting in consequence. As the season 
}advances the growth becomes extremely 
vigorous and _ robust — so 
much so, in fact, that the 
plant has to be cut back. 
Subsequently to the cutting 
back new growths are 
quickly produced, and these 
may be used either for pro- 
pagating or for providing a 
late display of the ever-wel- 
come blossoms. The colour 
of the flowers may be de- 
scribed as primrose, with a 
neat, almost rayless, orange 
eye. As a variety for mas- 
sing in the border or in 
beds by itself this is excel- 
lent. A single shoot in the 
spring will make a very 
large plant before the 
flowering season has con- 
cluded. D. B. CRANE. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Lilies in the house.—For 
many years having to pro- 
vide a large quantity of 
material for the decoration 
of an old English abbey, 
both in the shape of plants 
and cut flowers, I soon 
found the value of a good 
assortment of hardy plants. 
The rooms were large and 
very high, needing large 
masses of colour to produce 
any effect. Among the most 
useful were the free-growing 
Lilies. Some may say these 
are expensive to grow, but 
this is not so when the free- 
growing kinds are selected. 
From an ornamental point 
of view I consider Lilies 
come next the Roses. In 
proof of this, what can sur- 
pass a large vase of Lilium 
candidum ?—another equally 
handsome variety being the 
Orange Lily (L. croceum). 
L. umbellatum and L. Mar- 
tagon are also good. The 
common chequered Mar- 
tagon, in one place I had 
charge of, grew like a weed, 
naturalising itself in the Grass. Often 
I have cut a large bunch of this with 
stems 3 feet to 4 feet long, placing them in a 
big vase, with suitable foliage to mingle 
with them. The vase in which they were 
stood behind some furniture, so that the 
flowers were 2 feet to 8 feet above it, and the 
effect was charming. I have seen the scarlet 
Turk’s Cap used in this way. For autumn 
use the various kinds of Tiger Lilies can be 
recommended. These grow well in almost 
any soil or situation, producing large heads 
of flowers on long stems. During late sum- 
mer and early autumn, few things are more 
effective in the garden than Lilies, and for 
cutting they are splendid. I have now, at 
the close of September, flowers of the double 
Tiger Lily, arranged loosely with light 
greenery amongst them. Much of the beauty 
of Lilies is lost by cutting them with short 
stems, using them in small vases and in low 








positions. Few things are more beautiful 
than a large potful of L. Harrisi or L. longi- 
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florum. In a garden near me there are now, 
at the end of September, large masses of 
the spotted Lilium speciosum 3 feet to 4 feet 
high. Many of these free-growing Lilies are 
cheap, and may be grown in quantity. —JOHN 
CROOK. 

Plants in the rooms.—We cannot do with- 
out Palms, and Kentias are, I think, the most 
lasting. Australian Dracenas and Aspi- 
distras in good specimens are also useful. 
Among flowering plants, there are Chrysan- 
themums. A good potful or two of Vallota 
purpurea will be bright. Among cool Orchids 
Cypripedium insigne is lasting, and good 
specimens are very attractive through the 
winter. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


BEGONIA FROEBELI. 


A Braonta that was at one time thought 
highly of, and now almost forgotten, is) 1B: 
I’roebeli, introduced from Ecuador by Messrs. 
Froebel, nurserymen, of Zurich, after whom 
it is named. > The ‘“ Dictionary of Garden- 
ing’ gives the date of its introduction as 
1872, and it was given a first-class certificate 
py the Royal Horticultural Society in 1870. 
In. those days autumn and winter-flowering 
Begonias were much less numerous than they 
are now, and this species, which often blooms 
till late in the autumn, consequently became 
very popular, and for a time was generally 
grown. It is a tuberous-rooted species, yet it 
differs considerably from the favourite garden 
varieties of the present day, for the tuber 
itself often consists of little more than a dense 
mass of fibrous roots, with just a fleshy 
nucleus, though occasionally there is a more 
decided tuber. Another marked point of dif- 
ference is that Begonia Froebeli does not form 
a stem, but both leaves and flowers spring 
direct from the rootstock. The leaves, too, 
are thickly clothed with silky hairs. In the 
colour of the flowers there is a certain amount 
of individual variation, but they are usually 
of some shade of crimson or scarlet. For 
some years after its introduction persistent 
attempts were made to cross this Begonia 
with some of the ordinary tuberous kinds. 
They, however, as far as 1 know, always 
ended in failure—in fact, the only cross with 
B. Froebeli which has come under my notice 
was effected with B. polypetala, the result 
being a fine, bold, showy form, known as B. 
incomparabilis, which was given an award of 
merit in November, 1895. xX 


PLEROMAS. 


WHEN referring to these beautiful-flowering 
greenhouse shrubs, all of which are, I believe, 
natives of South America, one is puzzled as 
to their correct name. They have at one 
time or another been grown under the generic 
names of Pleroma, Lasiandra, and Melas- 
toma, but the latest, unless there has been 
another change within the last few days, is 
‘Tibouchina.. By far the least-known member 
of the genus is 

PLEROMA MACRANTHA, now, by the way, 
known as Tibouchina semidecandra. This is 
a free-growing shrub, of a somewhat ram- 
bling nature, with large, rich, purple flowers, 
which are borne throughout the late summer 
and autumn months. © It is seen to particular 
advantage when furnishing the end of a good- 
sized structure, as in the greenhouse at Kew, 
where a specimen so treated must bear seve- 
ral hundreds of flowers during the season. 
‘This species is native of the elevated regions 
of the Andes, and will succeed perfectly 
under greenhouse treatment, provided it has 
a light, sunny position. In the days when 
specimen plants were popular, the Pleroma 
in question was often grown in this way. A 
variety known as floribunda was the most 
popular, it being of more compact habit 
than the type, and at the same time very 
free-flowering. It is, however, more delicate 
in constitution than the typical form. A 
second species, 

PLEROMA or TIBOUCHINA HETEROMALIA, 
is a very sturdy-growing, freely-branched 
shrub, clothed with large ovate, cordate 
leaves 6 inches to 8 inches long, ‘with 
prominent nerves, and clothed, especially 
underneath, with a silky tomentum. The 





flowers, borne in branching panicles, are each 
about a couple of inches in diameter, and of 
a bright purplish-violet tint. Its season of 
blooming is during the autumn months, when 
its flowers are particularly welcome. A 
third species, which used to be considered as 
a supreme test of the cultivator’s skill, is 

PLEROMA ELEGANS.—For its introduction 
we are indebted to William Lobb when tra- 
velling for Messrs. Veitch, in whose nursery 
at Exeter it flowered for the first time in 
1846. This forms a compact, freely-branched 
shrub, clothed with smooth, strongly-veined 
leaves, each about a couple of inches in 
length. The flowers, borne singly and in 
great abundance during the latter part of 
spring and in early summer, are each about 
a couple of inches in diameter, and of an 
intense rich, bluish-purple colour. 

There are several other species of Pleroma 
or Tibouchina, but they are rarely met with 
outside of botanic gardens. G-5,-C 





HOW TO GROW ARUM LILIES. 


I RECENTLY received a specimen of the 
above, rootless and in a very debilitated state 
of health, with the information that the 
sender had some two hundred plants in a 
very similar condition. 1 was further 
informed that the plants were carefully 
treated when recently potted, but that the 
roots, despite careful watering, were all 
rotting away. In an ordinary way, such a 
plant would have gone, a few hours later, to 
the rubbish-heap, but, having given an 
opinion as to the causes of the /failure, I 
potted the plant to give it a trial. The two 
great mistakes that were made in dealing 
with these 200 plants were the peat-soil mix- 
ture for potting and the additional fact that 
the plants, judging by the sample, were 
potted insufficiently deep. Now, it cannot be 
too widely known that the Arum Lily decays 
annually from the lower portion of the corm, 
this decay being compensated by the annual 
growth on the summit of the corm, and from 
which point all growth issues. In drying 
these plants off annually, this much is re- 
vealed to the more intelligent worker, but is 
not so much in evidence when the plants 
are planted out and lifted with a ball of earth 
each autumn. Hence, there is a distinct 
object-lesson lost and gained by these dif- 
ferent methods of growing the same plant. 
The thoroughly practical worker, however, 
knows quite well that his Arum Lilies root 
abundantly from the surface of the corm or 
bulb, and, indeed, it is from this point that 
the majority of the new root-fibres issue. 
Hence, the ignorant or unthinking worker, 
by potting his plants with the top of the 
corm exposed, had precluded all hope of a 
proper rooting ever resulting, and the plants 
were simply dwindling away. The example 
to which T have already referred has, since 
the lower votting in rich loamy soil, made 
plenty of roots, and these being present, all 
else follows in due course. 

To be in charge of batches of plants, and 
yet not possess an elementary knowledge of 
their treatment, their likes or dislikes, is a 
rather serious matter. I was told the plants 
had been “carefully watered,’ but a healthy 
plant of Arum Lily requires to be abundantly 
supplied with moisture, because of a nature 
akin to semi-aquatic. The plant appears to 
possess a dislike for peat soil, though, doubt- 
less, it would have rooted into such a mixture 
had the corm been buried sufficiently deep 
and plenty of moisture been supplied. One 
other point worthy of note, and which might 
be referred to with advantage, is that the 
majority—if not, indeed, all—bulbous plants 
bury themselves deeply in the soil in Nature. 
The true bulbous plants we grow often 
enough on the surlace of the soil with im- 
punity, while others, rooting after the manner 
of the Arum Lily, must be buried if we would 
succeed in their cultivation. For the batch 
in question. there was nothing but a gradual 
decline and ultimate death, hence the mistake 
should not be lost sight of by those who grow 
these plants. By so arranging the corms 
that the top portion is nearly or quite 2 inches 
below the surface soil, there will be no repe- 
tition of the above error, and while such 
treatment invariably results in vigorous 
growth, the majority of the root-fibres, by 








being kept a little low down, are removed 
from the immediate ill effects of overdoses 
of artificial manures, should such be given. 
Delighting in liquid or artificial manures 
judiciously applied, these Arums are among 
the most vigorous and gross-feeding subjects 
that are grown, and established examples are 
not easily overdone. Those who endeavour 
to save time by planting these Arums in 
trenches of rich soil in the kitchen garden 
each year are defeating their own aims, and, 
incidentally, wasting land that might be oceu- 
pied by valuable crops. The usual plea is 
that it is done to save watering. When 
growing these plants on a large scale, how- 
ever, summer watering was never resorted 
to, the pots being stacked in a heap or laid 
upon their sides, so that no water could reach 
the plants for weeks together. In this way 
all leafage was dried off, and, the plants 
being thoroughly rested, were shaken out and 
repotted in August, when the corms were 
buried well below the surface. The subse- 
quent clean and compact growth was goodly 
to look upon, and would be a sort of revela- 
tion to those who still persist in growing 
these plants year in and year out without a 
rest of any kind. 
E. H. JENKINS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Achimenes coccinea.—This, one of the 
original species of Achimenes, was, according 
to the “Dictionary of Gardening,” intro- 
duced from Jamaica in 1778. From this 
authority, it would appear to have been the 
first member of the genus introduced into 
British gardens, all the others mentioned 
having been sent here in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The flowers of A. coccinea are, com- 
pared with those of the garden forms of 
to-day, small, but they are of a vivid scarlet 
colour, and borne in great profusion. The 
beauty of Achimenes in general when grown 
in hanging-baskets is often recognised, yet, 
delightful as they all are, not one surpasses 
this good old kind. When their simple cul- 
tural requirements are taken into considera- 
tion, it is a matter for surprise that Achi- 
menes are not more generally cultivated. 
I know a garden where they are grown in 
48-pots for greenhouse decoration, the treat- 
ment given being exceedingly simple, but in 
every way satisfactory. The corms are started 
in the greenhouse in spring, and as soon as 
the cold nights are past they are transferred 
to an ordinary cold-frame. This is shut up 
early, in order to husband as much sun-heat 
as possible. The plants are shaded from 
bright sunshine, and under this treatment 
they grow sturdy and flower well. Gloxinias 
are treated in a precisely similar manner. I 
have often thought what a revelation these 
plants would be to those cultivators (and they 
are many) who consider artificial heat, even 
in summer, necessary for the successful cul- 
ture of these two classes of plants.—T. C. 


Cavendishia acuminata.—This evergreen 
shrub is just at home when clothing a wall 
or a pillar in a greenhouse, as the dark- 
green foliage renders it ornamental at all - 
seasons, and, in addition, the tubular, red- 
dish flowers, of a wax-like nature, with the 
large bracts of somewhat the same tint, form 
an additional and very pleasing feature. 
These bracts, which completely cover the 
flower racemes before expansion, remain in 
position for some time afterwards. In its 
South: American home (for it is a native of 
the Andes of New Grenada and Ecuador), 
these bracts, owing to the more rarified at- 
mosphere, are said to acquire a brightness of 
colouring unknown in English gardens. 
Cavendishia acuminata, introduced by Richard 
Pearce, of tuberous Begonia fame, first 
flowered in November, 1868. This Caven- 
dishia needs a fairly moist soil, of a peaty 
nature, for its successful culture, and does 
better planted out than in pots. For this 
reason a small border should be prepared for 
the roots. In common with many other 
plants from the Andes, C. acuminata is 
greatly benefited by a liberal use of the 
syringe. It is fairly prolific in names, having 
been first distributed under the name of Thi- 
baudia, while it has also been referred to the 
genus Proclesia, the specific name in each 
case being the same. —X. 
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TRITOMA JOHN BENARY. 


THERE is no doubt in my mind that the finest 
effect of all flowers is that of the Torch 
Lilies or Tritomas, especially if “kept to- 
gether”’ in any artistic way, and not scat- 
tered about in the weak manner which is 
common. There are various fine and large 
forms, besides the old red ones that came to 
our country, and none better than John 


Benary, of which we give an illustration. It 
is quite hardy—at least, I have had it for 
years, simply putting a little Bracken round it 
in winter. W. 





Bocconias.—The past summer, with its spells of 
wet, has been particularly favourable to the growth 
of many handsome-foliaged plants, and amongst the 
number the Bocconias may be included. B, cordata, 
a tall and -effective plant, with its creamy blossoms 
and broad leaves, the undersides of which are 
whitish, looks well as a back-row plant in herbaceous 
borders. Anyone adding to his list of hardy plants 
another year should bear the claims of the Boc- 
conias in mind. They are exceptionally hardy, and 
do well in a deep soil.—TOWNSMAN. 








NARCISSUS CULTIVATION. —III. 
CULTIVATION FOR BLOOM. 


THE chief difference in cultivation when 
growing for cut flowers is that less frequent 
lifting and replanting is necessary. The 
bulbs may remain two or three years—some 
few varieties even longer—and increase their 
yield annually. As a rule, however, after 
remaining three years, a shift is desirable, as 
the bulbs then become crowded and too small 





‘to bloom satisfactorily, while the land also 


Kniphophia (syn. Tritoma) John Benary, 


becomes exhausted. The labour required for 
keeping the land free from weeds is the 


same as when growing for bulbs, but the | 


annual cost of lifting, 
replanting is saved. 
MARKETING OF BLOOMS.—As the blooms 
expand they must be gathered and marketed 
whilst fresh. An effort should be made to 


cleaning, sizing, and 





have the bloom fit for market earlier than 
would be the case if left to take its natural 
course. This can be accomplished by pulling 


the flowers when in the bud state and open- | 


ing them in water under glass, or by erect- 
ing a temporary covering of glass over the 
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growing plants. The grower without glass is 
at a great disadvantage, and glass is abso- 
lutely necessary to obtain the best results, 
as without a greenhouse the grower is at the 
mercy of the elements at a time when much 
rough and stormy weather is frequently ex- 
perienced. The cultivator with glass at his 
disposal can gather the flowers in the bud 
state, open them in water, and thus ensure all 
his bloom reaching market clean and in good 
condition. To avoid glutted markets, it is 
sometimes desirable to prolong the bloom for 


a few days; this is done by placing the buds 
in water in a cool, shaded shed. The best 
receptacles in which to place the blooms are 
narrow troughs or boxes divided into several 
sections each about 4 inches wide. In the Fen 
district the work of gathering and bunching 
is generally done by women and boys. The 
gathering should be done by boys whenever * 
possible, as the women’s skirts cause con- 
siderable damage among the growing blooms. 
As the bloom is gathered it is placed upright 
in boxes or baskets, then taken to the bunch- 
ing-room, where it is tied into bunches of 
twelve blooms each by the women workers. 
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The aim of the buncher is to have all the 
blooms facing one way without presenting a 
crowded appearance, and the addition of a 
little Narcissus foliage to each bunch is a 
considerable improvement. Foliage, how- 
ever, must not be indiscriminately cut from 
the growing crop. Only a leaf or two should 
be selected from each plant; or a cheap 
vigorous variety, such as;single Incompara- 
bilis, may be grown purposely for the supply 
of foliage. The bloom when cut.is_bene- 
fited by having one night in water before 
being packed, and, in any case, it should cer- 
tainly have an hour or two in water before 
being put into the boxes. The flowers then 
reach their destination in a much fresher 
condition than if cut and packed forthwith. 

PAcKING. — Most commission salesmen 
supply boxes, and into these a certain num- 
ber of bunches are put. AI] boxes should be 
papered, allowing sufficient paper to project 
over the sides.and ends to cover the bloom 
completely when packed. The boxes should 
not be unduly crowded, as a less number of 
bunches nicely tied and carefully packed will 
realise more than an increased number of 
bunches crowded into a similar box. A small 
label stating the contents of the box should 
be tacked outside each, and the boxes then 
tied in bundles of two or three together. 
The work of gathering, bunching, and pack- 
ing is generally done by the piece or per 
gross, and the cost will vary according to the 
rate cf pay in the district, condition of crop, 
ete. From Is. to 1s. 3d. per gross bunches 1s 
stated to be an average price. 

The important points are to get the stems 
as long as possible, to stand them in water 
before packing, to bunch and pack them care- 
fully, and not to overcrowd the boxes. 

VALUE OF THE CROP.—Market prices vary 
considerably, and it is impossible to estimate 
these accurately; 9d. to 1s. per dozen 
bunches may be taken as an average, 
although the small cultivator will find that 
where special attention is paid to careful 
picking, packing, and grading, rather higher 
prices will be obtained. It is in these details 
that the small grower scores an advantage 
over the large establishments, where the 
flowers are apt to be handled with a certain 
amount of carelessness. 


INCOME. 


200,000 blooms per year for three years at 9d. 
per gross .. ae ae : 3A as . 
Value of bulbs at end of three years .. 











£356 5 0 
EXPENDITURE. 

; ‘ : ERS OR 

Gathering, bunching, and packing bloom per year 
for three years at 1s. 6d. per gross bunches ~~ wan “9 

Carriage and commission for three years at 50 per 
cent. on £156 5s. a ie ce Re we (Owe 10 

Incidental expenses, clerical, &¢, 5 per cent. on 
£156 5s... oh ne “A he ai Ser nko ge 
Rent, rates, and taxes for three years. . ae yy ee) 
Manure 5 = 3 Se ag ric eer LOasD aoU 
Soot (second and third years) .. oe oe eo: 0 720 
Preparation of land .. ah Ss - a 7 ee ee) 
Bulbs for planting .. ne Fa se bas .. 100 0 0 
Cost of planting se Ne se aa hf P26 0h0 
Cleaning land (three years) c ay * ete "0 
J.ifting bulbs .. AN oe BY , Aa Pare. 010 00 
Cleaning and sizing bulbs.. bys Me a Sues. Old 
Profit on three years .. a eGo 0 ab 
£356 5 0 


In estimating the quantity of blooms ob- 
tainable from, an acre considerable latitude 
must again be given, as the crop will vary 
according to varieties, good or indifferent 
culture, etc. ; 200,000 blooms may be taken 
as an average yield per acre for the varie- 
ties specified, with the exception of ornatus, 
which may be trusted to give two or three 
times that quantity. Assuming a crop of this 
size for a period of three years (the length 
of time the crop is on the land), the above 
estimate may be regarded as applicable to the 
Fenland district, where, as stated above, less 
expense is incurred in some details than in 
other parts of the country.—Leaflet No. 224 
of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


In a Norfolk garden.—When I built my 
house in 1893, in what was practically an 
open field, I found a small pond situated 
about twenty yards from the eastern side of 
it. I made this a good deal larger by digging 
it out towards the south. As it was mostly 
clay, I made it into “clay lump,” and of this 
excellent building material the stables and 
outbuildings are made; but, of course, an 








ugly bare bank was left. To remedy this J 
bought forty Ayrshire Roses, on own roots, 
and planted round the top of the pond, in 
sequences of five (I mean, five of one variety, 
then five of another, and so on—four varie- 
ties in all). As they grew, instead of allowing 
them to climb up, I made them climb down, 
and now the bank is completely hidden, and 
when the Roses are in flower, literally in 
their thousands, it is one of the features of 
my garden.—L. P. 





THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

LAMIUM OR DEAD NETTLE.—“J. C. F. C.’’ is 
quite right in saying that the low-growing 
kinds of Lamium are very good for clothing 
dry banks and places under trees. I-have 
used them for these purposes, but I think they 
are better in sun than in the shade of, and 
under the drip of, trees. People often des- 
pise these plants, and those who seem very 
well acquainted with hardy plants are rather 
inclined to laugh at me for growing such 
common things. I do not care much for what 
they say, as I think a plant is none the worse 
for being “common.” TI like the silvery- 
spotted one, and I have tried to strike a few 
branches which were practically all white. 1 
did not succeed, and botanists tell me that 
it was because these branches were lacking in 
chlorophyll or colouring matter. I am sorry 
that it is so, as this white-leaved variety 
would have been very pretty. But what a 
name to give this plant—Lamium maculatum 
argenteum! I find it a good thing for the 
top of a very dry rockery, where the colour- 
ing is finer, and the plant much neater than 
low down in a moister place. 

FUNKIAS AND SLUGS.—Your correspondent, 
“Ess,’’? who writes, in GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED of October 9th (page 572), does not 
say anything about the trouble slugs cause 
with the finer Funkias—at least, with the 
few I have grown. ‘That beautiful thing 
called Funkia aureo-marginata, for example, 
I find, is attacked and badly eaten by these 
pests from season to season. I like the bolder 
ones, and Funkia sub-cordata, referred to by 
the writer in question, is very handsome, with 
me every year, except when it has some of its 
leaves riddled by slugs. The Plantain Lilies 
look fine by a little pool or tank in the 
garden. 

THE DOUBLE WHITE HEPATICA.—Ever 
since I knew anything, I have been used to the 
old double red Hepatica, and now that I 
have a garden of my own I am anxious to 
grow a few more of the Hepaticas. But, in 
the first place, I want to know something 
about the double white one, which is too 
costly to invest in at random. I have been 
told that it is a very old plant, which was 
lost, but which was found again, and I am 
also warned to be careful about buying it, 
seeing that a plant like this, which has been 
known for a very long time, should be much 
cheaper if it should be a good grower. If it 
would grow as well as the double red, I 
should not hesitate about getting it, but I 
am cautioned very seriously, and told that I 
had better spend my 5s. or 5s. 6d. on some- 
thing which will give me more satisfaction. 
But my imagination carries me back to the 
clumps of the old double red one I used to 
know, and I picture, in fancy, a white one 
laden with little button-like blooms, and find 
it hard to resist the desire to own it, even if 
it should cost five shillings. But it certainly 
damps one’s enthusiasm when one finds that 
expert growers speak so hopelessly about 
making this double white Hepatica a per- 
manent success. 

THE SHOWwY CONE-FLOWER.—What a fine 
plant is the Showy Cone-flower (Rudbeckia 
speciosa)! J think we have little to beat it 
in autumn, so showy are its blossoms, with 
their deep brown-black centre and the orange- 
coloured petals. Now that I have seen it in my 
own garden, I think it finer when growing than 
when cut-and shown among hardy flowers at 
a flower show. I consider it one of the very 
best of the autumnal-blooming plants of its 
kind, and I should advise all my fellow- 
amateurs who have not yet had it to purchase 
a plant or two. Following the advice of an 
expert, I have given it rather good soil, and 
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the result is that I have a good plant, well- 
flowered and showy, with a supply of blooms 
for cutting when I want them. 


HARDY FLOWERS AT SHOWS.—My reference 
to Rudbeckia speciosa as having been seen at 
a flower show reminds me of the trouble we 
learners always have when we see fiowers 
shown in large collections of hardy plants at 
a show. We are naturally anxious to see the 
best things, and we are pretty certain to 
think that these collections will contain 
nothing but what can be grown in any ordi- 
nary garden, and which will stand our English 
winters. But when we look carefully over 
them, we often find plants shown there which 
cannot be grown in the open from year to 
year, or, at least, plants which the _ best 
authorities tell us cannot be so grown. I was 
speaking to a friend about this the other day, 
and he remarked that he had just seen 
Alstreemeria pelegrina alba, which we ama- 
teurs call by its fascinating name of “ Lily of 
the Incas,’”’ exhibited for a prize among 
hardy flowers. Practically all the books I 
read tell me that this is tender, and I should 
much like if somebody who has cultivated this 
in the open garden in any but the southern 
English shires would tell me something about 
his experience of its hardiness. I have seen 
it grown in pots, and a very lovely thing it 
is, so that I should also like to have it in 
the open garden, if it would live. 


THE CAULESCENT FLAME-FLOWER.—Spend- 
ing a holiday in Scotland recently, I saw 
several plants of the Caulescent Flame-flower, 
which is named, I believe, Kniphofia or Tri- 
toma. caulescens, and was greatly impressed 
with its appearance. It does not look as if 
it would be hardy, but the gardeners who had 
it in the part in which my holidays were 
spent told me that it was quite hardy with 
them. Now, this is worth knowing, as it 
looks a very distinct Flame-flower, and beats, 
for its general appearance when out of bloom, 
any of the Yuccas I know. Nobody would 
take it for a Kniphofia if they did not see it 
in flower. As I saw it in Scotland, it has very 
handsome glaucous leaves and short heads 
of red and yellow flowers. As a flowering 
plant it is not equal to some of the rest of the 
Flame-flowers or Torch Liles, but as a 
tropical-looking hardy plant it surpasses, in 
my estimation, both these and the Yuccas. I 
specially asked about its hardiness, and 
one amateur I met told me that he tied up its 
leaves together like a sheaf in winter to throw 
off rain. He was the only one who did this 
in that part, and the others assured me they 
did not protect it in any way. What have 
others to say on this score? 

AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 





BAMBOOS. 


ALTHOUGH most of the Bamboos will thrive 
in dry positions, they will flourish very much 
better in a cool, somewhat moist, soil, such as 
a dell, or by the side of a stream, and 
where a little shelter can be afforded the 
plants. In our rather extensive collection 
it is good to find none flowering this season, 
as the last few years have been noted for very 
fine clumps behaving in this way, especially 
Arundinaria falcata, A. Simoni, Phyllostachys 
Castillonis, P. aurea, and P. nigra. Arundi- 
naria japonica (Metake) is the strongest and 
hardiest of all with me, and increases rapidly. 
This is also very. useful for cutting, as quite 
nice, stout stakes can be had from estab- 
lished stools. A. nitida is a lovely, quick- 
growing, hardy Bamboo, with thin purple 
stems and graceful green foliage, while in 
A. Simoni we have a tall, strong variety of 
much merit. A. Veitechi forms a dwarf, 
spreading.plant, suitable for small gardens or 
rock gardens. A. anceps is to my mind one 
of the very best, forming a graceful specimen, 
and should be included in all gardens. Bam- 
busa palmata is the largest-leaved one I am 
acquainted with. ‘This, too, spreads quickly, 
and B. quadrangularis affords a deep green 
foliage, the canes reaching a height of 15 feet 
or so. There are several of the Phyllo- 
stachys very ornamental, such as mitis, aurea, 
Henonis, fiexuosa, and nigra, the last-named 
having almost black stems when matured. In 
P. mitis we have very graceful species, 
| hard to beat. Undoubtedly the spring—say, 
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April—is the best time to plant, affording the 
roots some good fibrous loam and a Tittle 
leaf-soil, and if the weather is verv dry they 
should be watered when necessary. If in 
exposed positions some of the Bamboos suffer 
rather from the winds, and present a burnt- 
up appearance, hence the advisability of 
affording some kind of shelter from the north 
and east winds, which do most damage. 
Bicton. J. MAYNE. 





SAXIFRAGA FORTUNEI. 


WHEN the cold, damp days of autumn come, 
we have to be very keen gardeners to main- 
tain our enthusiasm in the alpine rock garden. 
It presents a dismal scene, decaying foliage, 
dampness, and dead leaves. At such a time 
fresh blooms are indeed welcome. Of the 
great family of Saxifraga, the variety For- 
tunei will not disappoint us with its elegant 
spikes of pure white flowers, which possess a 


Saxifraga Fortunei. From a photograph sent by 


peculiar attraction in their ragged irregu- 
larity. The dark green, glossy leaves, on 
thick, fleshy stalks, are also very 1andsome. 
A pretty touch of colour is added ly the 
bright red colouring of the bracts. The 
plant is hardy—that is, if we allow the usual 
elasticity of that much-abused word. Planted 
in well-drained situations, and with a protect- 
ing sheet of glass in winter, strong plants are 
obtained, which bloom freely during the end 
of October. Ee. Be 





Heuchera sanguinea.—A few weeks back 
there appeared in these pages a brief note of 
mine respecting the treatment necessary to 
get the best results. This must have escaped 
the writer, “ An Amateur of Hardy Flowers,” 
as well as “ Another Anxious Inquirer.’’ The 
fault of the plant not blooming freely lies 
with the cultivator in allowing his plants to 
remain too long in the same position. They 
should be divided every few years, selecting 
the side-growths and discarding the centre, 





as one does Violet-roots. The ground should 
be made fairly rich, and the off-shoots set 
rather deeper in the soil than that advocated 
for most things. On the other hand, it would 
be interesting to learn how and by what 
means the so-called rest is to be afforded the 
plant. It appears to me that the crowns 
require to be well ripened to produce a wealth 
of blossom, similar to the Strawberry. ‘This 
plant is easily raised from seed, and those 
who have failed with their plants cannot be 
better advised than to raise a new stock next 
spring; the following spring the plants will 
produce a good show of blossom, and in the 
second year flower freely.—JAMES MAYNE, 
Bicton, Devon. 





LAWN IN BAD CONDITION 
I BEG the favour of your advice about my lawn. It 
is full of Dajsies, Plantains, Moss, and other weeds. 
Would you remove entirely the present turf? If so, 
when? What about draining and manuring? Do you 





Mr. E. Ballard, The Court, Colwall, near Malvern, 


Tecommend sowing? If so, what seed? I want the 
lawn for tennis as soon as possijble.—L. B. 8. 

[As you wish to have the lawn in good order 
for playing upon with as little delay as pos- 
sible, we advise you to have the Daisies and 
Plantains removed at once; but do not 
trouble about the Moss, as the fact of lifting 
and relaying the turf will cause this to perish. 
Then carefully lift the turf, and place on one 
side, so that the whole area of the plot is left 
clear. We are, of course, not in a position 
to say definitely whether draining is neces- 
sary, but shouldbe inclined to think that it 
is by your mentioning that the turf is full of 
Moss. A main 8-inch drain should be laid, 
3 feet in depth, either from one end to the 
other down the centre of the plot or from one 
corner to the other, and then lay side drains, 
and connect them with the main drain. 
These should be made to take an oblique 
direction, so that they form a junction with 
the main drain at an obtuse angle. This kind 
of drainage is often termed the herring-bone 
system, from its similarity to the formation of 








the backbone of a herring. If unacquainted 
with drainage, get a practical man to carry it 
out for you, and insist on the trenches being 
properly filled and the soil well trodden or 
rammed in. Allow a week or so to elapse 
for the soil to settle down in the trenches, 
then go over them again, and give a final 
treading or ramming. ‘This done, dress the 
plot with some thoroughly rotten manure. 
Dig this in to the depth of 6 inches with a 
steel fork, and break up the soil as finely as 
possible. When completed, seize the oppor- 
tunity, if the soil is dry, to tread the whole 
surface evenly and firmly, and finish by rak- 
ing it over with a view to levelling up any 
inequalities and to have the surface soil in as 
fine a condition as possible. Should the lawn 
be much out of level, a spirit-level and 
straight-edge will be required to enable the 
faulty places to be found and the amount 
of soil needed for filling up or removal 
ascertained with accuracy. The best and 
quickest way is to go all over the plot and peg 
it out in sections about 15 feet square, and if 
each peg is set at its proper level with the 
aid of the spirit-level, the surface can then 
quickly be made level and got into proper 
order. 

Relay the turf, directly levelling, ete., are 
completed—provided, of course, the weather 
is dry—and when finished well beat and roll 
the surface. If any faulty places are found 
owing to the turf having been cut too thin or 
too thick, rectify them, and roll the surface 
afresh. Seize every favourable opportunity 
throughout the winter to roll the turf first 
in one direction and then in another to keep 
the surface quite firm and level. By the end 
of January you will be in a position to form 
an opinion whether the Grasses in the turf 
will be sufficient in themselves to form a 
good sward without having to resort to seed- 
sowing. Should the latter not be required, 
all that will be necessary is to give constant 
attention to rolling, sweeping, and, when the 
time comes, mowing also, to have the court 
in thorough good playing order. A slight dress- 
ing of soot applied during March will stimu- 
late the Grasses and impart a deep, rich 
green colour to the sward. On the other 
hand, if bare patches are numerous, so that 
seed-sowing cannot be avoided, apply a top- 
dressing of rich compost, and sow the seed 
early in April, stipulating that the lawn 
Grass-seeds supplied to you shall contain no 
Clover. By sowing at the period named, 
there will be ample time in which to get the 
lawn in good order for playing by the end 
of May.] 





POISSON’S PRIMROSE 
(PRIMULA POISSONI). 


OnE of the many Primulas which have ap- 
pealed to the tastes of the lovers of sucl 
flowers within recent years has been Pois- 
son’s Primrose, a flower of much beauty, but 
which, unfortunately, suffers from being just 
a little too tender to stand the inclemencies 
of winter in many parts of these isles. It is 
handsome enough and distinct enough to call 
for inclusion among our best garden plants ; 
but its touch of tenderness gives it a fault 
impossible to overlook in most gardens. It 
can, to some extent, be replaced by a good 
coloured form of P. japonica, but this has 
not quite the graceful appearance of P. 
Poissoni, and the latter will remain a wel- 
come plant to the most oi us. Its appearance 
is really superb when it is well grown. In 
poor and dry soil it may not be more than 
6 inches, 9 inches, or 12 inches high; but in 
a moist position, such as in the bog garden, 
where it is at home, it will thrive amazingly, 
and will reach as much as 4 feet or 5 feet 
high. Some say that it will grow even taller, 
but this is the limit which I have seen it 
reach, and I prefer to record the results of 
experience rather than of that of other culti- 
vators and observers. 

Ii is, I believe, a fact that it stands the 
winter better when in a moist position, and 
it is possible that the places where it is even 
covered with water in winter months are 
better for it than a dry place. Growing 
among other herbage in such a place, the 
water above and the growths about it give a 
more equable temperature. I am Satisfied 
that this, like many other plants, is better 
adapted for standing our winters when grown 
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among other things than when cultivated 
carefully by itself and allowed bare soil on 
either side of its station. Its aspect when 
in flower is very effective, and a large group 
is beautiful, the general appearance of the 
flowers and the manner in which they grow in 
whorls on the stem, taking away even from 
the slight defect it possesses in the touch of 
magenta in its purple, this tinge being one 
not popular at the present time. They may, 
however, with truth be called bright purple. 
The leaves are oblong and serrated, and 
clasping at the base. 

So far as securing a stock of P. Poissoni is 
concerned, there is but little difficulty. It 
is easily increased by division in spring or 
raised from seeds, sown in pots or pans 
of light soil under glass either as soon 
as ripe or in spring. When the seedlings can 
be handled they ought to be pricked off into 
boxes or pans about 2 inches apart, and 
grown on until they are planted out where 
they are afterwards to bloom. If sown in 
February or March, the greater number of 
the seedlings will flower the following year 
if the seeds are tresh. If they have been 
kept they will, like others of the race, be 
long in germinating. When planted out, the 
soil should be either loam, leaf-soil, with 
some sand, or a little peat in lieu of the leaf- 
soil. A colony of this Primula at the margin of 
a little streamlet or by the banks of a pond 
will delight all who are privileged to see it 
in bloom. P. ‘Poissoni was introduced from 
Yunnan, China, in 1889, S. ARNOTT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A little bed for a succession of flowers.— 
There are countless suggestions which can 
be made for beds to give a succession of 
flower, without the necessity of moving the 
plants from time to time to give place to 
others—a system which will, in fact, give 
most of the advantages of bedding-out with- 
out the trouble it involves. A little bed 
which has attracted my notice for a long time 
is one made up as follows: It is edged with 
stones covered with creeping plants, such as 
Aubrietias, the compact form of Arabis 
alpina called compacta, and Sedum album, 
with a considerable number of plants of 
Silene Schafta and Tunica Saxifraga among 
them for late bloom. The main portion of 
the bed is filled with clumps of Snowdrops, 
Dutch Crocuses, and Trumpet and Poeticus 
varieties of Daffodils. The whole bed is car- 
peted with Sedum spurium (pink), and dotted 
here and there are plants of Sedum specta- 
bile, with Colchicum speciosum, and Crocus 
pulchellus for autumn bloom. There is only 
a short season when there is little bloom, and 
the bulbs appear readily through the Sedum, 
which carpets the whole of the soil between 
the edgings.—ALPINIST. 

Lavender from seed.—This can be readily 
raised from cuttings, but even more cheaply 
from seed. Wishing to raise a stock last 
spring, and not having any plants, I ob- 
tained a packet of seed. This I sowed in a 
box, placing it in a frame with Cucumbers. 
When the seedlings appeared they were re- 
moved to an airy frame. About midsummer 
the plants were large enough to prick out 
into boxes 4 inches deep. When established, 
the plants were stood in an open place out of 
doors, where they will remain until severe 
cold comes on, when they will have the shel- 
ter of a cold-frame for the winter. These 
young plants would not stand the winter in 
the open with me. From this packet of seed 
I obtained upwards of 200 plants, and now 
(at the end of October) they are nice, bushy 
plants, each from 8 inches to 6 inches high. 
Next summer they will be planted out to get 
stronger. The largest would be excellent to 
plant in new beds or borders permanently. 
Lavender looks well mixed with red or pink 
China Roses.—SURREY. 

Neglected lawns.—As I often read in your 
pages questions as to how to deal with 
neglected lawns, and directions for improv- 
ing, I should like to describe a plan I have 
used with excellent effect. I had two side 
lawns as bad as bad could be—simply a mass 
of the usual weeds, Daisies, Plantains, Dan- 
delions, ete., with tree-roots underneath. I 
had the whole surface cut as if for turf, about 
3 inches thick, raised, and turned over where 
it lay, then beaten over to level it, and left 











it for the winter. In the early spring about 
“ inches of good compost, composed of loam. 
burnt garden refuse sified, and decayed hot- 
bed material, sifted and well mixed together, 
were spread on the surface. The ground was 
then well rolled, and sown with the best fine 
Grass seeds, very thickly. The result is that 
now, at the end of the second summer, both 
the lawns present a most excellent appear- 
ance ; not one weed caire through, and there 
is not a Daisy or a Plantain to be found. 
What appears to me to recommend this treat- 
ment is its simplicity. The ‘chief labour is 
cutting and placing the turves; then, it does 
not disturb the subsoil, but leaves it firm, 
and provides a nice, friable surface for the 
compost and seeds. Of course, it needs to be 
followed up by diligent mowing, rolling, and 


watering, with occasional dressings of com- | 


post.—J. P. 


Eucomis punctata.—I owe an apology to 
‘‘An Amateur of Hardy Flowers,’ page 538, 
for not replying earlier to the inquiry con- 
cerning the hardiness of the above interest- 
ing plant. Northwards, my experience of it 


does not extend to any appreciable 
extent beyond Neweastle-on-Tyne, so far 
as I can remember. In Nottingham, 


Chester, Liverpool, and around Manchester 
the plant is quite hardy on south borders; 
while around London it is quite safe as an 
ordinary border subject in the open. The 
plant is not what one might call an early 
riser, hence it does not suffer from spring 
frosts; and hardiness with such things ‘is 
very much a question of environment. It is 


| in its favour that the plant is quite deciduous 


when grown out-of-doors, and in planting, 
the crowns may be put down 6 inches deep 
with advantage. Like some of the stronger 
growing of the Eremuri, the crowns rise to 
the surface in time, and then a covering of 
ashes or fibre would afford ample protection. 
In the case of big clumps of the Eucomis— 
because of the way the ground is lifted when 
the big leaf-growth pushes up and the cavi- 
ties that are thereby caused—a mulch of 
soil may be given each autumn, thus pre: 
venting, more particularly in heavy and re- 
tentive soils, the possible lodgment of water, 
which might in time of frost injuriously 
affect the crowns. In the case of ordinary- 
sized examples this would not happen. In 
the planting of not a few bulbous things we 
are apt to disregard the teachings of Nature, 
and by planting quite near the surface 
things that are better buried, we not only 
lose stature, but expose the subject to unne- 
cessary risks from frost and insect pests.— 
E H. JENKINS. 





BOOKS. 


“IN A YORKSHIRE GARDEN.’’* 


Mr. FARRER knows and loves his plants. A 
cheeky writer, he generally interests us, but 
sometimes, like a young ass having a roll on 
the Grass, he jumps away from his subject, 
and of a sudden takes up physiology or psy- 
chology, or anything else. The book com- 
prises all sorts of things: successes and 
failures, trivial incidents in his nursery, any- 
thing, just as though he carried a sort of 
*phone around with him which took down 
every thought. There are needless repeti- 
tions of names, and the running comment is 
not planned so as to help one much in any 
essential question. We except from this the 
chapter on the old Moraine, in which there 
is a really good idea, and one we quite agree 
with, and that is the importance of growing 
many of the higher Alpine flowers in poor 
soil—i.e., heaps of chips of granite, limestone, 
or sandstone, or even grit. There is no 
doubt that, while an immense number of 
alpine plants will grow in almost any soil, 
those we have given the most attention to, 
from losses in winter or from their general 
delicacy, have been overfatted with choice 
little nests of peat and the best procurable 
soil. This does away with the often immense 
extravagance of the rock garden, since all 
we require is a kind of mound in the shape 
of a Potato-pit or any convenient shape, just 
high enough to throw off the surface-water, 
with no soil at all among the rubbish beyond 
a sprinkling of burnt ashes and _ road- 


* “In a Yorkshire Garden.” By Reginald Farrer. 
With illustrations, London: Edward Arnold. 
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scrapings. Some of the highest alpine 
plants, that grow large and die quickly on 
the modern rockwork, will here acquire their 
natural tiny stature, as we often see them on 
the Alps, and they will survive when the 
others perish. An immense number of alpine 
plants want little consideration as to soil at 
all. We have bold edgings of the silvery 
Saxifrages in ordinary soil, in which they 
look very happy, and with all the various 
important families, like Aubrietia, Mountain 
Phlox, and Pinks, there is no _ diffi- 
culty. So that it concerns only a certain 
number of the very choices mountain plants, 
like Androsace, the alpine Harebells, and any 
of the very minute mountain plants, some of 
which are so very attractive. Very small 
plants are often lost in borders by their con- 
tiguity to coarser things, and if we have not 
a small bank to put them on, we are tempted 
to put them near bad neighbours. 

Sometimes Mr. Farrer is amusing and 
sometimes paradoxical, as when he speaks of 
Violets and Carnations :— 


‘‘Other scents are immoral and perilous; Violets, 
I feel, are unwholesome—too Cytherean in their in- 
fluence to be wholly respectable. Carnations have, 
for me, the same taint, and even more, of unwhole- 
someness—because their cloviness has something very 
decadent about jt.’ 

This we cannot agree with, but we do agree 
with his estimate of Rose Frau Karl Druschki 


as an over-praised Rose. 


Mr. Farrer has the great advantage of a 
traveller, and here and there we get a bit of 
fresh information, such as the following : — 


“THE HEAVENLY BAMBOO. 

‘But the Heavenly Bamboo is such a treasure, 
berry or no berry! And thrives so nobly here, on 
the wall or in the open, that, even if it sometimes 
loses its leaves in winter, and be reluctant to berry, 
it still remains one of one’s most lovable posses- 
sions. Not to mention that if you have a bad dream 
and are afraid jit heralds disaster, you must go out 
at once and tell it to Nandina; whereupon Nandina 
sees to it that the dream never comes true. That 
is why you will always see Nandina standing by the 
eaves of every Japanese house all the country over. 
Nandina has another loved Japanese neighbour, too, 
in Illictum anisatum, whom no winter ever seems to 
ruffie or prevent from unfolding his bitter sweet 
leaves, and hanging out among them, in time, ibe 
bitter-sweetness of his pale blossoms.”’ 

So far as one can see, the author is fortu- 
nate enough in having a lovely natural cliff 
near him, on which he has had the happy 
idea of naturalising alpine plants. We wish 
he would arrange his knowledge a little 
better, and, instead of these interminable 
chats, give us an account of a family, such 
as the Rockfoils, in which he is deeply 
interested. : 

Some of the cuts in the book are graceful, 
but others are not well chosen, and between 
the tin-shine paper and the over-printing of 
the blacks, the effect is something like that 
of blacking-polish. ; 

A curious thing we notice in all the books 
written by Mr. Farrer is that he always 
alludes to plants as “he,” “him,” “whom,” 
as in the reference to Illicium anisatum in the 
paragraph on “The Heavenly Bamboo” 
quoted above—a silly and ungrammatical use, 
which grates on the ear, of pronouns which, 
according to what we have always been 
taught, should only be used in the case of 
human beings, and are not applicable where 
the lower animals and plants are concerned. 
One example will suffice. Speaking of Schizo- 
codon soldanelloides, he says :— 

‘“‘For here he has his depth of pure leaf-mould as 
he requires, and here he has always that complete 
absence of sunshine he requires.” 

This is not a solitary case, the same refer- 
ence in the masculine gender, and in some 
cases the feminine gender (as when he 
refers to Gentiana bavarica on p. 283 in the 
following words :— 

“‘T sent home and said of her that there a lovely 
corpse lay she. All of her, every single one of the 
many sods of her, I sent home—all of them washed 
about and leafless.’’) 
to the plants he mentions, running through 
the whole of the book. Again, when he 
refers to plants through the book, we find 
in many cases only the specific name used, 
and have to look back to find out what genus 
is being dealt with. For instance, on p. 134 
we find: “Glaber alpinus is a jewel that I 
would bracket with heterophyllus.”” This 
conveys no idea what plant is being described, 
and necessitates research to see what family 
this species belongs to. 
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ORCHIDS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM ASPIDORRHINUM. 
TuIs pretty Columbian Odontoglossum has 


been in Sir Trevor Lawrence’s collection for | 


many years, the fine specimen here figured 
having been grown from a small imported 
plant. When exhibited before the Orchid 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on July 28th, 1906, the plant received an 
award of merit, and on being shown again in 
excellent condition, with about fifteen flower- 
spikes, on August 18th, 1908, a cultural com- 
mendation was unanimously awarded to the 
grower. 


QO. constrictum, but the foliage is rather more 
dense and upright than in that species. The 





Odontoglossum aspic 


flower-scapes are nearly erect, the weight of 


the flowers bearing the slender spikes over, | 


so that they appear more or less slightly 


arching. These spikes are borne often two | 
at a time from the same pseudo-bulb, and for | 


two or three years in succession. As may be 
seen by the illustration, the flowers are rather 
small, sepals and petals yellow, marked with 
reddish-brown, lip pure white, sometimes 
bearing a few circular lilac-crimson spots, 
and very prettily frilled around the margin. 
It is a very free-growing and profuse-flowering 
plant, lasting a long time in perfection, and 


if ordinary care be taken, and the tempera- | 
ture suitable, there is little fear of losing it. | 


t in a cool, moist, shady posi- 


Grow the plan 
house, where the winter tem- 


tion in the green 
perature varies 
at other times of the year as cool as pos- 
sible. Although a moisture-loving plant, it 
is possible to keep it too wet; which will cause 
the leaves to become spotted and diseased. 


from 50 degs. to 55 degs., and | 





' some weak insecticide every two or 








This is almost inevitable if the pots are 
allowed to stand on a smooth, damp surface, 
such as wood or slate staging. Setting the 
plants on inverted flower-pots will allow water 
to be applied in moderate quantities, and 
drain quickly away. At all seasons of the 
year the plant should be kept moderately 


| moist. 


The proper time for repotting is after 
flowering, and just when the new growths are 


| pushing up, but repotting should not be done 
If the pots | 


| the early summer incur considerable risk. 


oftener than is really necessary. 
are too small, or the soil has got decomposed, 





It is certainly a very graceful- | 
looking plant when in. full bloom, and in | 
habit somewhat resembles the better-known | : g 
| soil should consist of Osmunda-fibre, Poly- | 


then the plant should at once be repotted. 
The pot should be filled to rather more than 
over-potting should be guarded against. The 


| podium-fibre, and Sphagnum Moss in equal 
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half its depth with clean, broken crocks, and | 





945 


days. Should thrips be detected on other 
plants in the same house, the house should 
at once be vaporised with some Nicotine com- 
pound, of which several excellent preparations 
are advertised in these pages. 





VEGETABLES. 


OUTDOOR TOMATOES. 
THE past season has made clear the fact that 
those who plant Tomatoes largely outdoors in 


Even during the two preceding seasons 
Tomatoes were grown in the open with some 
difficulty, for when good clusters of fruit had 
been formed, heavy autumn rains checked 
ripening or caused the fruits to split. Where 
it is possible to train the plants to low walls 

or close wooden fences, too 

low for fruit-trees, then, 





lorrhinum. From a photograph in Sir T. Lawrence's garden at Dorking. 


parts, cutting the materials up rather finely, ' 


and well mixing them together, adding plenty 


of small crocks to assist the drainage, also | 


to keep the soil sweet. Keep the crown of the 
plant on a level or just below the rim of the 
pot, and work the compost carefully down 
among the roots, potting the plant moderately 
firm. The critical time is just after root dis- 
turbance, any excess of moisture at that time 
generally resulting in loss of leaves and roots. 
Until the plant is well established in the 
new soil, keep the surface of the compost just 
moist, and, as roots become plentiful, and the 
growths vigorous, water should be gradually 
increased. 

are particularly liable to be attacked by 
small thrips and yellow-fly, which increase 
so rapidly, and injure the tender leaves so 
much, that immediately any are seen, 
marks on the, leaves indicate their presence, 


the plant should be carefully sponged with 
three 


The young breaks of this plant | 


or | 


generally because the posi- 
tion is warmer, the fruits 
ripen very well. But it is 
obvious that only very 
limited quantities can be so 
grown. In a large, light, 
airy unheated house, an as- 
tonishing crop can be pro- 
duced, and of fruits, too, 
that are handsomer, riper, 
more deeply-coloured, and 
of a better flavour. Toma- 
toes so grown are compara- 
tively independent of 
weather, provided they get 
ample light, and if the tem- 
perature be low, then fire- 
heat may be utilised. Of all 
the vegetables we grow in 
gardens, few are more ten- 
der or susceptible to cold 
than are Tomatoes. Seeing 
how great is the crop which 
can be obtained from quite 
a small span-roofed house, 
8 feet wide, and 12 feet long, 
it is doubtful whether any- 
thing else could possibly be 
so grown, and so easily, that 
will give such profitable re- 
sults. In such a house, for 
instance, plants may stand, 
but 22 inches apart, whether 
grown in pots or planted out 
in boxes. ‘Thus, twenty- 
four plants could be grown. 
If the variety be a good one, 
such as crops freely, and pro- 
duces handsome, good, mar- 
ket-sized fruits, each plant 
should carry at least 8 lb. of 
fruit, and thus the entire 
erop would reach the weight 
of 192 lb., which, sold at 4d. 
per lb., would amount to 
£3 4s. That would be an 
excellent return for the use 
of a eold-house for, say, six 
months. Then, during the 
winter, it could be used for 
housing many things and 
raising Cauliflowers, Onions, 
Cabbages, Lettuce, and other 


plants, which could be 
planted out in early spring. 
A. D. 





GROWING FOR MARKET. 
(REPLY TO “ STARTER.”’) 

Yours is a very difficult query to answer, 
and one on which we feel very diffident about 
giving a decided opinion. Of course, the 
fact of your having no rent to pay, and having 
a man on the spot who understands the work 
and the requirements of the neighbourhood are 
greatly in your favour. The area of ground 
is not large, but you have two houses and 
two frames as a set-off against this, which, 
under good management, could be made to 


produce good crops, such as Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers, ete., while the growing of bed- 


ants for disposal either by auction or 
might be included. Your sug- 
ound the town 


ding pl 
private sale 
gestion as to the youth going r 


| to dispose of the produce daily is good, and, 


| 


ided you can meet with one who is smart, 


prov 
and then, 


pushing, and a good salesman, 
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with plenty of fruit and vegetables of good 
quality to dispose of, it should pay. The 
acquisition of manure at the price you name 
is, of course, a great advantage, as the 
ground would have to be cropped to its 
utmost capacity, and an abundance of manure 
would, therefore, be needed. The cropping 
would necessarily have to be most strictly 
attended to, so that everything may be sent 
into the town for disposal as early as possible, 
in order that good prices may be realised. 
It is unfortunate that you have little or no 
knowledge of gardening, because the sowing 
and planting of various crops at the right 
moment are of the greatest importance in a 
venture such as you are thinking of embark- 
ing upon, and any undue delay in this respect 
would, therefore, mean a serious loss. As to 
whether you are capable of quickly acquiring 
the knowledge, we are, of course, not com- 
petent to judge, but at the same time there is 
no reason, if you resolutely apply yourself 
to the work, why you should not soon pick it 
up and turn it to profitable account. As to 
whether you would realise the sum named 
weekly would depend entirely on what you 
would have to dispose of throughout the 
season and the prices that obtain in your 
neighbourhood for garden produce, as well 
as your own exertions and the co-operation 
of those you employ. Tomatoes are a good 
paying crop, and so are Cucumbers early in 
the season, but you had best be guided in the 
matter of utilising the houses and frames to 
the best advantage by what you find there is 
most demand for. 

Can you not consult a friend or some per- 
son engaged in this class of business, either 
in your own or some near locality, who 
would be in a far better position to advise 
you on all the matters named in your letter 
than we can at this distance? We should 
be very sorry to induce you to embark on the 
venture, and then for you to find, after a 
time, that it does not pay, so, taking every- 
thing into consideration, we think your best 
course is to adopt the advice tendered above 
and to act accordingly. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
OCTOBER 26TH, 1909. 

‘THERE were again many excellent exhibits 
of fruits and flowers, the hall being well filled, 
while visitors were numerous during the after- 
noon, despite the wretched weather. ‘The 
chief of the exhibits staged were the sump- 
tuous displays of Orchids, the remarkable 
group of the winter-flowering Begonias, and 
the attractively-arranged group of Michaelmas 
Daisies from Aldenham. Fruit exhibits were 
both good and numerous. Rich displays of 
Chrysanthemums were seen on every hand, 
while Dahlias afforded the best proof that 
no severe frosts had been experienced. 
Orchid collections were decidedly nume- 
rous, and we give prominence to these 
because of this, and also because of the 
unique collection staged by Lieut.-Col. Hol- 
ford, C.1.E., C.V.O., Westonbirt, Gloucester- 
shire (gardener, Mr. Alexander), and for 
which a gold medal was deservedly awarded. 
From time to time many fine groups have 
been staged from this famous collection, 
though none, we think, of a more unique 
character, or displayed to greater advantage. 
Backed by tall and graceful Palms, and 
brightened by scores of the flowering sprays 
of Oncidium varicosum Rogersi, there were 
arranged in front of these some of the love- 
liest of the Orchid family now in flower. 
Some of the most imposing features were 
Cattleya Fabia (Westonbirt variety); Cym- 
bidium Erythrostylum, white-fiowered save 
for the inner lines or markings, Brasso-Catt- 
leya Digbyana gigas, very fine; Cattleya 
Dusseldorfei Undine (very pure white), 
Brasso-Lelia-Cattleya Roweana (with golden- 
coloured flowers), and Cattleya labiata G. G. 
Whitelegge. Cypripedium Fairieanum was 
most interesting, while Dendrobium for- 
mosum giganteum was seen in many plants, 
and carrying a large number of its pure white, 
yellow-blotched blossoms. Some fine arching 
racemes of Phalznopsis were also remarked, 
while the rich colouring of the group as a 
whole constituted one of the most sumptuous 
feasts of these flowers ever seen at an ex- 
hibition. Messrs. Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
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Chelsea, also showed many beautiful and in- 
teresting Orchids, and of these Odontoglos- 
sum grande was seen in large numbers and 
in many well-flowered examples. Cattleya 
Bowringiana was also plentiful and rich in 
colour, while the Cypripediums of the insigne 
group, C. Fairieanum, Leelio-Cattleya lusi- 
tanica (with yellow sepals), L.-C.-John Bag- 
ley (a very dark form), L.-C. Mastersiana, 
and L.-C. Phoebus—were all of special merit. 
Mr. Edward V. Low, Haywards Heath, had 
some well-flowered examples of Cattleya 
labiata Empress, Cypripedium Olivia, and 
Odontoglossum grande aureum, the last a 
striking and beautiful variety. Mr. H. S. 
Goodson, Putney (gardener, Mr. E. Day), 
brought a nice lot of Cattleyas, Odontoglos- 
sums, and Cypripediums. Messrs. Sander 
and Son, St. Albans, had many choice things, 
of which Lycaste macrophylla, Cypripedium 
insigne Sandere, Vanda ccerulea, Anguloa 
uniflora variety, with flesh-tinted flowers, 
Cattleya Klondyke (rose, flesh, and orange- 
coloured blossoms), and Cattleya Empress 
Frederick, var. Sanderiana, were noteworthy. 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. had a capital 
lot of the autumn-flowering Epidendrum 
vitellinum majus, with its brilliant-coloured 
racemes of flowers, together with Odonto- 
glossums in variety and Miltonia vexillaria 
Leopoldi, with very dark central blotch. 
Messrs. Cypher and Son, Cheltenham, had a 
choice assortment of Orchids, Cypripediums 
and Cattleyas being well represented. Of the 
former there were good flowering examples of 
C. Fairieanum, C. Harefield Hall (the largest, 
we presume, of the C. insigne forms), C. i. 
Sander, C. triumphans, C. Niobe superbum, 
C. Leeanum magnificum, and others. Catt- 
leya Fabia, C. Ashtoni, and C. Mantini 
nobilior were also remarked. 

Before the Floral Committee there were 
many exhibits of merit, hardy flower groups 
and greenhouse-flowering subjects being 
numerous. Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, brought many hardy things in sea- 
son, Crocus species, Physalis, Kniphofias, 
Michaelmas Daisies, early Chrysanthemums, 
and the like. Messrs. Cannell and Sons had 
Begonias of the semperflorens and allied sec- 
tions, the plants being well flowered. Misses 
Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, had a pretty 
rockery arrangement, together with many 
showy and good hardy flowers of the border 
type. The Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham 
House, Elstree (gardener, Mr. Beckett) had a 
very imposing and well-arranged lot of the 
best Michaelmas Daisies, which, considering 
the trying season, were in capital condition. 
The group was staged at the western end of 
the hall, and many of the individual varieties 
must havé been represented by handsome 
examples of several feet high and through. 
Climax and Bianca (blue and white respec- 
tively), together with a large number of the 
cordifolius varieties, were seen to advantage. 
Mr. W. Leggett, Colchester, had a few good 
blooms of Roses, Mr. G. Reuthe bringing an 
interesting group of hardy things, and which 
included a brilliant lot of the scarlet and gold 
Tropeolum tuberosum. Mr. Frank Brazier, 
Caterham, had a well-arranged group of 
Chrysanthemums, Pentstemons, and Michael- 
mas Daisies, the flowers fresh and of excellent 
quality. ©The berried shrubs from Mr. 
L. R. Russell, Richmond, were very good, the 
group including an admirable lot of Skimmia 
Foremani, Aucuba vera, Crategus pyracantha 
Leelandi, and a few Hollies. Messrs. H. B. 
May and Son, Edmonton, brought many well- 
grown and well-flowered examples of the 
shrubby Veronicas in bush and standard form, 
though the more interesting part of this 
firm’s exhibit centred in the many varieties 
of Blechnum Spicant, the very fine lot of 
plants of the variety serratum being in splen- 
did condition. We have never before seen so 
large a batch of this in such perfect health 
and excellence. 

Irom Messrs. William Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, N., came representative groups of 
hardy flowers and perpetual-flowering Car- 
nations, among the former being Physalis 
Bunyardi, Kniphofias, Aster Climax, and 
many good Lilies, while the Carnation group 
included a remarkably good and fresh-look- 
ing lot of flowers of the leading commercial 
sorts, and well displayed, The President 
(crimson), and the new slate or heliotrope- 











coloured variety, Countess of Onslow, being 
noticeable. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., En- 
field, also showed Carnations, including the 
new pink-flowered May Day, and a very pretty 
lot of the graceful Palm, Phoenix Reebelini, 
which is certainly one of the most ornamental 
of these plants. Messrs. Carter Page. and 
Co., London Wall, displayed in very fine con- 
dition huge bouquets of the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums in baskets, the collection 
including all the best varieties known among 
these indispensable flowers. The Peony- 
flowered Dahlias, fresh, bright, and good, evi- 
dencing no signs of rain, storm, or gale, made 
a very imposing centrepiece. 

The very fine, well-grown group of Glei- 
chenias from Messrs. J. Hill and Son, Lower 
Edmonton, was one of the most attractive 
features of the show, the vigour and health of 
the many examples shown displaying skill of 
a high order in their cultivation. This genus 
of Ferns is rarely seen to-day, and few, either 
of private growers or the trade, engage in 
their cultivation. Most, if not all, of the 
leading varieties were represented, a large, 
full-length table being occupied by the plants. 
H. J. Jones, Limited, Lewisham, $8.E., had a 
capital exhibit of Chrysanthemums and 
Michaelmas Daisies, the former including 
large-flowered and the September and Octo- 
ber-flowering varieties in considerable force, 
such as Kathleen Thompson, Crimson Source 
d’Or, Miss B. Miller (golden), the richly- 
coloured Champagne, and many more. The 
arrangement of the whole was tastefully car- 
ried out. From Messrs. Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley, came many examples of flowering 
trees and shrubs, together with representa- 
tives of the Oak family in their richly- 
coloured leafage. ‘The single and Pompon- 
flowered Cactus Dahlias from this firm were 
also excellent. A rockery exhibit was ar- 
ranged by Messrs. Peed and Son, West Nor- 
wood, §.E., many succulent plants appearing 
thereon. Bakers, Wolverhampton, had an 
exceptionally good lot of the Peeony-flowered 
Dahlias, of which Mrs. R. Copeland was an 
excellent pink sort, and Duke Henry an ex- 
ceedingly rich crimson. Messrs. William 
Wells and Co., Limited, Merstham, Surrey, 
had an admirable display of Chrysanthemums, 
early, single, large-flowered, and decorative 
sorts being well represented. Mrs. R. Lux- 
ford, a rich, refined bronze, was everywhere 
seen in excellent condition, its colour and 
well-finished blooms giving evidence of its 
being a valuable and easily-grown sort. 
Altrincham Yellow is a single-flowered variety 
of butter-yellow tone, that is also distinctly 
good and pleasing, both sorts receiving an 
award of merit. The group of gold, silver, 
and green-leaved Hollies from Messrs. David 
Russell and Son, Brentwood, was of season- 
able excellence, and, together with Olea 
fragrans and some well-fruited Pernettyas, 
was rendered most effective. From Cheddar, 
Messrs. George Mallet and Co. brought 
flowering examples of Lilium sulphureum. 
Lady de Ramsey had half-a-dozen fine plants 
of Begonia Ideala, of good size and well- 
flowered. Messrs. Gunn and Sons, Birming- 
ham, brought an excellent lot of early-flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums, the group including the 
pick of a large collection. Messrs. T. S. 
Ware, Limited, Feltham, brought a really 
sumptuous array of tuberous Begonias, set 
on boards in bunches, the superb flowers re- 
presenting a magnificent strain, in which all 
colours were seen. ‘The great substance of 
the individual flowers was alone a very re- 
markable feature. A full, double-sized table 
of the winter-flowering Begonias, in splendid 
condition, came from Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, the group includ- 
ing the very cream of this unique set of 
plants. Julius (salmon), Ideala, Mrs. Heal, 
Winter Perfection, Success, and the pretty 
pink-flowered Agatha were all seen in great 
numbers, providing a wealth and a profusion 
of colour for the dark winter days impossible 
in any other group of plants. 

There were several very fine collections of 
fruit, Messrs. Laxton Brothers, Bedford, 
bringing some sixty dishes of Apples and 
Pears of excellent quality, and in many of 
the leading sorts, Golden Spire Apple and 
Pitmaston Duchess Pear being remarked. 
Mr. W. Seabrook, Chelmsford, had a full 
table of fruit of the highest merit, and Mr. 
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M. Drummond, Welwyn, staged an excellent 
lot of both Apples and Pears. Mr. W. White- 
ley, Torquay, brought +a very large collection 
of Apples, the fruits, if not large, of good 
quality throughout. From the Horticultural 
College, Swanley (Mr. J. Lawson, superin- 
fendent) came some forty dishes of Apples 
and Pears of the highest merit, the hand- 
some and clean examples reflecting the 
greatest cultural skill and care. Such varie- 
ties of Apples as Peasgood’s Nonsuch, War- 
ner’s King, Bismarck, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Worcester Pearmain, and Lord Derby, were 
seen in splendid examples, while ‘Louise 
Bonue of Jersey was also very fine. 

A complete list of the certificates and 
medals awarded will be found in our adver- 
tisement columns. 





HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 





Outdoor garden.—In planting herbaceous 
borders, if you want to save watering in 
summer, thoroughly break up and intermix 
the soil at least 2 feet in depth, and, if pos- 
sible, give it time to settle before planting, 
otherwise the surface should be firmed by 
treading when dry. If the soil is poor, 
manure or manurial compost should be broken 
up and thoroughly blended with the soil. If 
the borders are well broken up and prepared 
before planting, surface culture with hoe and 
fork will suffice until it is necessary to rear- 
range the plants again in two or three years. 
In planting borders of hardy’ plants, most 
people now adopt the grouping system, and if 
the colours harmonise, the effect is always 
pleasing ; but if there are several borders to 
plant, single plants, systematically arranged 
and neatly labelled, are not without interest. 
In this matter there is room for original ideas. 
Lilies should be planted in groups, and a 
little sandy compost placed round the bulbs. 
Divide and replant Montbretias every second 
year, placing the corms 3 inches apart. Lift 
Gladioli, dry the corms, and store them away 
safe from frost. Chrysanthemums of the 
early-flowering varieties are very bright just 
now. The Sunflower Miss Mellish looks well 
in the distance against a background of 
shrubs. Pyrethrum uliginosum is also useful 
in the background. Spirea Van Houttei is 
one of the best of the shrubby Spireas, and, 
if potted, will force well. The weather is 
suitable for transplanting trees and shrubs 
and laying turf. Roses are full of sap, and 
the growth is consequently soft, and, if moved 
this month, the soft ends of the shoots should 
be shortened. Violas, Wallflowers, and bulbs 
should be planted. 

Fruit garden.—It is rather soon to begin 
pruning, as the leaves still hang on the trees, 
but root-pruning and root-lifting should be 
done as soon as the young shoots are firm. 
All late Apples and Pears may be gathered 
now. Select cuttings of bush fruits, and pre- 
pare them ready for planting. They should 
not be less than a foot long, all buds except 
the three upper ones to be removed, and the 
base cut close to a joint with a sharp knife. 
Three or four-branched cordons of Goose- 
berries and Red and White Currants bear 
freely, trained on the north side of a wall, 
or fence, or on wires. When the bushes are 
very old the fruits are small, and the bushes 
are not so fertile. With careful pruning, 
the bushes may last for fifteen or twenty 
years, but young bushes should be planted 
before the old ones are worn out and ex- 
hausted. No fruit-trees should be left to be- 
come useless from old age. It is true, some 
old trees bear good fruit, especially when 
nourished with rich top-dressings and the bark 
kept in a clean, healthy state, with winter 
dressings. Even lime will have a beneficial 
effect if applied when the trees are leafless. 
When root-pruning over-luxuriant trees, very 
often, if the trees are pruned half-round, that 
may suffice for the time being, and the other 
side may be operated on next year. 

Vegetable garden.—The dead 
should be removed from Brussels Sprouts 
wd other greens. There has been too much 
noisture for these crops. We want sunshine 
0 ripen the growth of all things now. Roots 
lable to be injured by frost should not be 
+¥ in the ground, as frost may come sud- 
eniy, 


leaves 





Cauliflowers especially must be cared | a water-logged soil. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


for, and if there is no frame or pit at liberty, 
lift with balls all the plants, turning in, 
remove a few of the bottom leaves, and lay 
them in a trench, with heads leaning to the 
north. If necessary, when the weather is 
severe, mats may be laid over them. Any 
Celery or Cardoons not yet earthed enough 
should have attention when the plants are 
dry. Wrap hay or straw bands round Car- 
doons before applying the earth. Keep an 
eye upon full-grown Lettuces, as they soon 
decay if exposed to frost. If there happens 
to be an empty cool Tomato-house, fill it with 
Cauliflowers, Endive, and Lettuces. Rhu- 
barb and Seakale may be lifted now for 
forcing in the Mushroom-house, or wherever 
warmth and darkness can be secured. Rhu- 
barb and Seakale may be brought forward in 
a cellar, where the windows can be covered 
with mats to exclude the light. Mushroom- 
beds can be made up in a stable which is not 
used in any other way. 


Conservatory.—There will soon be a de- 
mand upon this house for flowers for cutting, 
for though, in consequence of the mild 
weather, there is still plenty of flowers out- 
side, the constant rains have given. them a 
draggled appearance. Where Roses are 
planted in the borders of the house, there 
will still be a few flowers, and Carnations will 
be a special feature. With plenty of Chrysan- 
themums and Carnations as the main feature, 
there will not be much fault found, as one 
can always find odds and ends very useful for 
cutting. The flowers of Primula obconica in 
various colours are pretty and light for table 
decoration and filling specimen-glasses, and 
I have never found the flowers poisonous, 
though many people may suffer from handling 
the foliage. Double white Primulas and 
crimson-white, pink, and salmon Cyclamen 
flowers are charming for filling small vases, 
mixed with fronds of Maiden-hair or sprays 
of Asparagus. We have not yet lighted a 
fire in the cool plant-house, and the. plants 
are perfectly healthy and vigorous. Very 
free ventilation is given, and the watering is 
carefully done. Too much fire-heat is very 
injurious at this season, and adds much to the 
expenditure of the garden. When fires are 
started, unless the stoker is closely watched, 
more heat is given than is required, and this 
means the use of more moisture, while insects 
increase at an alarming rate. It is always a 
good plan, as soon as the plants are fixed up 
for the winter, if not earlier, to vaporise 
each house twice, with a few days’ interval 
between, and thus keep the plants clean for a 
good part of the winter, unless insects are 
introduced from elsewhere. 


Forcing-house.—A house with a night tem- 
perature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. will be very 
useful now, especially if it can be worked 
5 degs. higher if required. A good deal can 
be done in a house of this character if it is 
light and not too lofty, as in forcing we want 
things near the glass. A gardener’s work 
does not always run in the same groove easily. 
To meet sudden demands, he may have to 
rush things a little, or, on the other hand, he 
may have to retard, and houses of different 
temperatures are always useful. Early Aza- 
leas, which have well-developed buds, Lilium 
Harrisi, winter-flowering Carnations, Roses, 
and even Chrysanthemums, may require to 
be pushed on a little for special occasions, 
and all flowers open better with a little 
warmth at the finish. Lily of the Valley 
will do better in more heat at the beginning, 
to be cooled down when getting forward. 


The Rose-house.—Roses intended for only 
moderate forcing will have been repotted or 
top-dressed, and have received what pruning 
is required. For long-stemmed flowers, hard 
pruning is necessary, but prune to plump, 
strong buds. It is an advantage to plunge the 
pots in a leaf-bed, where there is a little 
warmth, to get the roots started, as the buds 
will break so much more strongly when the 
roots are moving freely. The roots must 
be reasonably moist, but not in a state of 
saturation. During the growth of Roses, as 
with other plants which are grown in the 
open air in summer, it is necessary to guard 
against the presence of worms in the _ pots, 
as they block up the drainage, and no plant 
that is not an aquatic can long be healthy in 
Precautions will, of 
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course, be taken in summer by placing the 
pots either on a coal-ash bed or partly 
plunged therein, or giving a soaking of lime- 
water. A good deal is done now with ram- 
bling Roses in pots or tubs. When well 
established in pots, they force easily, and if 
strong plants are potted up now, they will 
come on in succession. Crimson Rambler 
and Dorothy Perkins are charming not too 
closely trained. Weeping plants budded on 
tall Briers are useful in the conservatory, 
Dorothy Perkins being specially effective. 

The Crape-room.—Given an equable tem- 
perature of 45 degs., free from dust and 
moisture, Grapes will keep better than if left 
hanging on the Vines. Cut the bunches with 
enough wood to permit the Grapes to hang 
clear of the bottle, and the rack on which the 
bottles are placed in a sloping position. These 
must, of course, be easily accessible, and 
black Grapes keep their colour better in a 
dark room, or, at least, where the light is 
subdued, 

Winter Tomatoes.—Sunrise in a_ light 
house will generally produce a good second 
crop, that will ripen in_ succession till 
January or February, but the fruits must be 
set by the end of October, as things move so 
slowly in the short days, and if a house or 
two is planted in August, fruits may be had 
till after Christmas. Young plants started at 
the beginning of the New Year will grow fast 
in the lengthening days in a warm house. 

HK. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 8th.—Leaves are being collected 
and carted into frame-ground for making hot- 
beds for forcing Asparagus, Lilv of the 
Valley, and other things. We have com- 
menced pruning fruit-bushes, and shall follow 
with wall and other trees. Roses, Honey- 
suckles, etc., on walls have been thinned and 
trained. As a rule, the weak shoots are cut 
out, and the strong young growths trained in 
to flower next season. This usually gives 
plenty of good flowers. 

November 9th.—Grease-bands have been 
placed round the stems of Apple-trees. When 
the pruning is finished, the trees will have 
the usual winter dressing. In pruning Goose- 
berries, we thin out freely, but leave enough 
young wood in for a crop, at the same time 
keeping an open centre. Currants Red and 
White are spurred in to half-an-inch or so. 
Black Currants are merely thinned. All 
bushes are dressed with a mixture of lime 
and soot to keep off birds. 

November 10th.—Fruit-trees and bushes, 
including Raspberries and Loganberries, are 
being planted now, and the roots will soon get 
to work. Several late Peaches on south walls 
that were making rather too much wood have 
had the extremities of the roots lifted and 
shortened, and a little good loam laid round 
them and made firm. 

November 11th.—Roses are being planted in 
several positions. Groups of China Roses are 
worked in round the margins of the shrub- 
beries. Other beds are planted with Roses 
of smaller habit, and nearlv same tints of 
colour, and the beds are full enough for 
plants to meet when in full growth. In this 
way groups of Roses on the lawn are very 
effective. Hardy bulbs in the Grass are very 
bright in early spring, and this phase of gar- 
dening is being extended. 

November 12th.—Hot-beds have been made 
up and planted with Asparagus. We are 
rather later than usual this season, but the 
roots, in genial warmth, soon become active. 
Only strong young roots are forced. We 
have not much vacant land, but what there is 
will be trenched up deeply as opportunity 
offers. Broccoli has been laid down with 
heads to the north. 

November 13th.—Rearranged conservatory, 
and made some additions to the flowering 
plants. The forcing-house has now been 
filled with a very useful assortment of plants 
and bulbs for Christmas flowering. Granes 
in late house are looked over twice a week to 
remove bad berries. Fruit stores require 
watching now, and ventilation is given freely 
while the period of fermentation, or sweat- 
ing, as it is termed, is going on. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Basic slag for Roses (Rev. H. V. Elliott).— 
Whether basic slag can be profitably employed for 
vour Rose-beds depends to a great extent on the 
nature of your soil. From 3} lb. to 5 lb. per square 
rod would be the quantity. It should be applied at 
onee, as, being very slow in action, its effect will not 
he visible for some time. Basic slag answers for all 
crops except when grown on soils rich in lime. 

Azalea mollis after blooming (J. Stephens).— 
After the plants had finished flowering you should 
have eradually hardened them off. When all danger 
of frost was over they should have been plunged 
out-of-doors in an open aspect in Cocoa-nut-fibre 
refuse, which helps to keep the roots in a uniform 
state of moisture. During the summer attention to 
vatering is very important with occasionally a 
little liquid-manure. The principal road to success 
is to see that the plants are properly supplied with 
water throughout the summer and not crowded up, 
as a free circulation of air is very necessary to the 
formation of flower-buds. 

Azalea indica after blooming (7. Stephens).— 
After this has done flowering, growth at once starts, 
and to encourage this they must be kept in a humid 
atmosphere with a temperature of from 55 degs. to 
65 degs. By midsummer growth will have been com- 
pleted, when the plants may be hardened off ana 
stood out-of-doors, as thjs ensures proper ripening of 
the wood and the formation of flower-buds. Take 
great care that the plants do not suffer from want of 
water when outdoors. An occasional dose of soot- 
water, say, about once a fortnight, is very beneficial. 
Remove under cover when there is any danger of 
frost. 

Heating a greenhouse (J. W. S.).—We fear 
that an oil-stove or an electric heater would be of 
very little use for heating a house of the dimensions 
you give. Nothing else but a proper hot-water ap- 
paratus will suffice. As portable boilers are now ob- 
tainable at a cheap rate, and the quantity of piping 
for heating your house not being great we should 
strongly urge you to heat it in this way. If you 
apply to a hot-water engineer and supply him with 
particulars of the size of the house and tell him 
what you wish to grow therein he will be in a posi- 
tion to give you an estimate for the apparatus com- 
plete. Once fixed, the expense for such an apparatus 
would not be heavy, as there would be times when it 
would not be required. 


Iris Kempferi (Mrs. L. C. Cameron).—We should 
advise you to trench the ground where you wish to 
plant this, mixing with the soil, turf and all, some 
well-rotted manure, leaf-soil, and the refuse from the 
potting bench, so as to get a good depth of loose, 
friable soil into which the roots can work freely. 
What this Iris wants is moisture and a fully open 
position away from the shade of trees or shrubs. It 
is always seen to the best advantage by the side of 
a stream or pond, and should be planted close to the 
edgeof the water. The plant must be well established 
before jt blooms. April is the best month in which to 
plant. If you intend making separate beds away from 
the edge of the pond, then they should be sunk 8 inches 
or 4 inches below the surface, so as to allow of 
liberal supplies of water being given. 


FRUIT. 


Keeping Walnuts (Nuts).—Walnuts keep best 
when allowed to fall from the trees, but if that can- 
not be then they should be gathered when it is 
found that the green coats part readily from the 
shells, laid out on a floor to dry, and after being 
separated from the coats, cleaned by putting a peck 
at a time-into a sack held by two persons, who 
would by the upward and outward motion of their 
arms allow the Nuts to run backward and forward 
in the sack. Then they may be put into large jars 
or similar receptacles with a little dry salt strewn in 
among the layers to ward off mildew. A cool, dry 
place or store is best, and when wanted a gentle 
rub through a coarse bag as before will brighten 
them up. 


SHORT REPLIES. 





R. Cary Gilson.—Write to Messrs. T. Rivers and 
Son, Sawbridgeworth, Herts.——Flower Lover.—The 
Double Bell-bind is somewhat difficult to establish at 
first. You should buy a strong, vigorous plant from 
a reliable firm.——E. F.—See reply to ‘‘ Beechwood,”’ 
in our ‘‘ Short Replies,’ October 30th, page 630.—— 
A. Howe.—You should write to H. H. Thomas, 68, 
Shakespeare-road, Hanwell,’ Middlesex, for the 1909 
Supplement to the Official Catalogue and Culture 
Guide of the National Dahlia Society. In this you 
will find lists of the Dahlias recommended fer special 


purposes.——J. C. Dunbar.—Certainly not. By doing 
so you may be able to get the Rose in time on its 
own roots, which is very beneficial.——A. Bishop.—It 


is just possible that the trouble may be due to 
earwigs or slugs, but it is very difficult to say with 
any certainty.——John Rees.—You give vs no parti- 
culars whatever as to soil or- situation, hence it is 
very difficult for us to advise you. The lie of the 
land and its quality—whether heavy or light—must 
be taken into consideration. Another important 
point is drainage, which may be necessary. It 
would be as well for you to consult some practical 
gardener in the district. We do not reply to queries 
by post.——Everton.—If you write to any well-known 
nurseryman who grows trees and shrubs largely, you 
will by asking for the ‘‘Scotch lLaburnum’”’ 
(Laburnum alpinum) get the plant you refer to.—— 
A, E. C.—Probably some malformation due ta insect 
agency. Pick off the affected parts.——A. J. MacKay. 
—Not at all injurious to Rose-trees.——A. B. C.:—If 
you use weed-killer you must take the risk of its 
destroying any vegetable life with which it comes 
into contact. In such a position as you refer to the 
only remedy is to have the walks weeded in the 
usual way. It is, we fear, too late to do anything 





now, unless it is practicable to remove the soil 
around the roots and substitute fresh. Even this 
may not succeed, as probably the mischief has been 
done.——S. and §.—See our issue of August 7th, 
page 446. The Secretary of the National Sweet Pea 
Society is Mr. C. H. Curtis, Adelaide-road, Brent- 
ford, London.——B.Se.—Your best plan will be, we 
think, to visit some of the gardens in the neighbour- 
hood and find out the fruit-trees that do best. The 
same may be said of the trees and shrubs. If you 
do this, then you will be able to select whatever you 
may prefer. In such a district all trees and shrubs 
should do well, more especially taking into account 
the fine soil which you speak of.——F. P. P.—See 
article, ‘Moss on Apple-tree,” in reply to 
“D—D. R. R.,” in our issue of March 7th, 1908, a copy 
of which can be had of the publisher, post free, 
for 14d.——A. M. S.—In your district it would be 
advisable to lift your early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums and lay them in Cocoa-fibre in a frame, break- 
ing up the plants next spring and replanting. In 
the case of the Pyrethrums and Violas, a mulch of 
Cocoa-fibre or ashes would be better, applying the 
manure when the plants are in full growth and com- 
ing into bloom.——James Varty.—You can get the 
Act only from Messrs. Wyman and Sons, Fetter-lane, 
E.C.; but unless you are a lawyer, and can under- 
stand all jts intricacies, you had better get such 
a book as ‘The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908,” 
by A. J. Spencer, price 6s. By purchasing the 
‘Warm and Home Year Book,” price 1s., from this 
office, you will get all you want.——Blush Rose.—See 
reply to “J. B.,”’ re ‘‘ Grease-bands for Fruit- 
trees,’ in our issue of October 28rd, page 616.—— 
Amateur.—You should procure the ‘‘ Rules for Judg- 
ing,’ a copy of which may be had, post free, from 
the Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, London, 8.W.——An Amateur, 
Somerset.—See article on ‘‘Some garden pests,” in 
our issue of April 18th, 1908, page 108, a copy of 
which can be had of the publisher, post free, for 13d. 
——F, J. Miller.—McAlpine’s book on Grasses, which 
you can get thrgugh any bookseller, is a good 
manual. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—W. Halcox.—Crategus pyra- 
cantha.-—M. H.—The Guelder Rose (Viburnum 
Opulus).—_—Z. F.—Rose Longworth Rambler.——X.— 


Flowers quite shrivelled up.——Ray.—Nerine undu- 
lata.——George H. Greenham.—Chicory (Chichorium 
Intybus).——Blush Rose.—Not the Poison Sumach. 


——J. B.—1, One of the garden varieties of Cordy- 
line terminalis known generally as Dracena, but im- 
possible from a small piece to name positively. It 
may betord Wolseley; 2, Cordyline (Draceena), rubra; 
3, Cordyline (Draceena) congesta; 4, Carex japonica. 
——G. Dennett.—l1, Aster Nove-Anglie var.; 2, 
Aster ericoides; 3, Aster levis var.; 4, Specimen in- 
sufficient ; 5, Campanula pusilla. 


Names of fruit.—A. G.—Pears with white wool 
affixed, Beurré Bosc; with black wool affixed, Beurré 
Hardy probably. Please send better specimens, and 
kindly read our rules as to naming fruit.——Wm. 
Smith.—Pear Figue d’Alencon.——A. Thorn.—1, Prob- 
ably Autumn Pearmain, should like to see later; 2, 
King of the Pippins.——A. G@. Blackmore.—Apple not 
recognised. Your gardener is, we think, right.—— 
J. W. M., Cornwall.—Apples: 5, Wellington; 6, Speci- 
men insufficient; 7, Leathercoat Russet; 8, Not 
recognised.——Rev. J. N.—Pear Emile d’Héyst.—— 
Dad.—Pears: 1, Duc d’Aumale; 2, Jersey Gratioli; 
3, Colman Musque 4, Doyenné d’Alencon; 5, Veru- 
lam.——Irish Reader.—Apple Fearn’s Pippin, trees of 
which can be had of any fruit-tree nurseryman.—— 
J. Harris.—Pears: 1, Not recognised, is in all proba- 
bility a stewing Pear; please send again when nearly 
Tipe; 2, Fondante du Comice; Apple: 3, Belle 
Bonne.——C. G.—Pears: 1, Louise Bonne of Jersey; 
2, Glou Morceau; should like to see again. Apples: 
3, Hawthornden; 4, Cellinii——S. M.—Apples: 1, 
Rymer; 2, Ecklinville Seedling; 38, Bramley’s Seed- 
ling; 4, Loddington; see figure in coming issue.—— 
H. F.—Apples: 1, Mére de Ménage; 2, Fearn’s 
Pippin; 3, Golden Noble; 4, Tower of Glamis.—— 
V. P.—Apples: 1, Fearn’s Pippin; 2, Ribston Pippin; 
3, Court of Wick; 4, Yorkshire Beauty.——D. W. C.— 
Apples: 1, Ecklinville; 2, Cellini; 8, Lord Derby; 4, 
Looks like Yorkshire Greening.——A. V.—Apple: 1, 
Cox’s Orange; Pears: . 2, Beurré Bosc; 8, Marie 
Louise; 4, Fondante d’Automne.——C. W.—Pears: 1, 
Vicar of Winkfield; 2, Brown Beurré; 3, Duchesse 
d’Angouléme; 4, Trout Pear (syn. Forelle); please 
send when ripe.——H. A. S.—Pear Brown Beurré,—— 
E. C.. H.—Pear Brown Beurré.——Wait, Titley.— 
Apples: 1, Tower of Glamis; 2, Court Pendu Plat; 
3, Nonpareil; 4, Not recognised.——Frank Fishwick.— 
Your Pear, from the description, is, we should say, 
Souvenir du Congrés, which bears a great resem- 
blance to Williams’ Bon Chrétien, but is quite dis- 
tinct. 


Catalogues received. —Haage and_ Schmidt, 
Erfurt.—Novelties of Seeds for 1910.——Pape and 
Bergmann, Quedlinburg.—List of Novelties for 1909- 
1910.—-—Ernst Benary, Erfurt.—List of Novelties, 
etc.——Bees Limited, 175-181, Mill-street, Liverpool.— 
Roses, Shrubs, Fruit-trees, etec.——J. Heins’ Sohne, 
Halstenbet (Holstein).—Forest Planters’ Guide.—— 
Wm. Wiseman, The Nurseries, Forres, N.B.—Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Nursery Stock.——H. Correvon, 
Chene Bourg, Geneva.—List of Hardy Plants.—— 
Herm A. Hesse, Barmschulen, Hanover.—Catalogue 
of Trees and Shrubs.——Louis Voraz, 8, Place Belle- 
cour, Lyon.—List of Bulbs, Fruit-trees, etc.——W. 
Leggett, West Bergholt, Colchester.—Rose Cata- 
logue, Autumn, 1909.——W. Wells and Co., Ltd., 
Merstham.—List of Chrysanthemums, Pentstemons, 
Phloxes, etc.——R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech.—Select 
Fruit-trees and Bushes.——S. Bide and Sons, Alma 
Nursery, Farnham.—Sweet Pea List of the Best 
Varieties. 


Books received.—‘‘ The Small Garden Beauti- 
ful.” Avan Ce 
W aterloo-place, 


Curtis, Smith, Elder, and Co., 15, 
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Suitable for WORKSHOPS, STABLES, 
POTTING SHEDS, TOOL HOUSES, | 
BICYCLE HOUSES, PANTRIES, etc. | 


Strongly made in Sections. Carriage Paid. 





ft ftotboim | 
6 x4x6 0 .. .. elm 
6 X 5% 6.6 co 2. ee 
7x5 4.6.60 - 2 OD 
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GREENHOUSES. 
Long. Wide. High. List 8 
ft. fy. ft.in. Pricec 
8 tee £41 6 6 
9 6 76 514 6 
10 i 8 T $300 
12 8 86 816 0 
15 10 69 12°12250 


Selling Price for7daysonly: #ili/ 
No.1, £4 0] No.3, £6 0€ 
No. 2, £5 0| No.4, £6 18 
No. 0, £9. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue at once. 








All Greenhouses sent at Ry. Co.’s risk, carriage paid, paying t 


higher rate than if sent at owner’s risk. 
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FURTHER REDUCTION IN PRICE || 


Vi FLUID 


FOR WINTER SPRAYING. 


Cleanses Fruit Trees and makes ||’ 
them bear more abundantly. 


Ort. Tin, e3/= Post Free. 
Larger Quantities at Lower Rate. 
f 
; 
; 





Full particulars from the Sole Manufacturers, 


\y WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, BERKHAMSTED. 
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SOIL TRENCHING. 

In many gardens where summer crops have 
been cleared off, trenching will be soon com- 
mencing. Certainly, it is work best done 
when the weather is fairly dry, and also when 
hard frost is not prevalent. If the ground be 
wet, it becomes close and lumpy when moved 
and buried. If frosty soil be buried deep, it 
remains cold for a long time. But to enable 
trenching, when once begun, to go on during 
hard frost, a thick covering of long straw- 
litter or Fern, laid over an area of the ground 
to be worked prevents soil-hardening, and 
the work can proceed until all the protected 
portion is completed. Some difference of 
opinion exists as to the wisdom in trenching 
of bringing subsoil to the surface, as it must 
be relatively poor. But if the work be done 
in the early winter, the exposure this lower 
soil gets to the atmosphere for some four or 
five months not only sweetens and aérates it, 
but if, some two months after the early winter 
trenching—say, in January—a good dressing 
of half-decayed manure be worked into it, 
cropping may be done with safety, and good 
results follow. . When subsoils are thus 
treated, they respond to the exposure and 
manure dressings readily. Once the prac- 
tice has begun of thoroughly turning soils 
topsy-turvy from some 2} feet to 3 feet in 
depth, then splendid crops follow, not merely 
because roots have so much more room to 
range in, but also because, deep down, they 
are less influenced by summer heat and 
drought than are those roots which run near 
the surface. 

But in the case of subsoils that are thin or 
chalky, stony, or clayey, certainly the wisest 
first course is to throw out the top spit of 
12 inches of good soil, then to break up the 
bottom, whatever it may be, some 10 inches 
to 12 inches deep, with a stout steel fork, 
thoroughly breaking it, and working into it a 
good layer of manure. By breaking up in 
this way, even when a fresh top spit of soil is 
added, the manure dressing both well aérates 
and fertilises that soil, and if the process is 
repeated in a couple of years the bottom is 
as good as the top soil. In some three or 
four years, when trenching is repeated,, the 
top spit may be thrown into a trench and the 
bottom spit on to that, then the third, or 
again bottom spit of subsoil, be treated as the 
second spit was before. Thus, in due time, 
there is furnished for crops a depth of 3 feet, 
and that suffices when frequently moved and 
liberally manured, to carry some of the finest 
possible garden crops. If the mere digging of 
soil 12 inches deep enables moderate crops to 
be had in favourable seasons, by the joint 
trenching and manuring those moderate crops 
are doubled, and with the breaking up of full 
3 feet in depth, then the produce is trebled. 

There is no description of garden crop, 
including trees, shrubs, Roses, hardy 
border plants, fruits,, or vegetables, which 
does not gain greatly by this form of soil treat- 





ment, as the results are certain, and will 
amply repay the outlay. A. D. 





GROWING MUSHROOMS IN 
GREENHOUSE. | 

I HAVE two empty greenhouses which are not re- 
quired for use, and I should be obliged to you if you 
could suggest any means of utilising them profitably 
during the winter. They run east and west, one lead- 
ing out of the other, size (roughly) 17 feet by 10 feet 
each. They are really Cucumber or Melon-houses, 
having a deep shelf over a yard wide on either side 
for holding the mould. Could one grow Mushroom; 
for sale by darkening one of the houses, or could 
they be used more profitably and easily for other 
things, such as Lettuce, etc.? They would not be 
heated. Ventilation is by overhead lights only, but 
there are doors at both ends of the houses. Under 
the shelf-staging and each side of the concrete path- 
way the floor is nearly a foot below the level of 
the pathway. Could this be used for Mushrooms and 
the staging for plants? I do not know anything 
about Mushroom-culture, and should be greatly 
obliged to you for any advice you could give me. 
The houses have heating apparatus, but I do not 
want the expense of it.—CANADIAN. 

[Provided you have the manure at command 
to make the beds with, or that manure is 
easily procurable, you cannot turn the two 
vacant greenhouses to better account than to 
grow Mushrooms in them. You would be put 
to no expense in fitting the houses up for the 
purpose, as the beds could be made up on the 
existing shelves, and beneath them also, pro- 
vided there is depth enough for the bed—say, 
15 inchés—and head-room to allow of the 
manure - being properly rammed. There 
would be no necessity to darken the roof 
during the mild weather if the beds were well 
covered with hay or short litter, but when cold 
and frosty, it would then be imperative to 
cover it with mats or tarpaulins. An equable 
temperature, ranging between 55 degs. and 
60 degs. is quite warm enough for mushrooms, 
so, what with the heat given off by the beds 
and keeping the roof covered during in- 
clement weather, no serious difficulty should 
be encountered in the maintenance of such a 
degree of warmth. Failing Mushrooms, 
Violet-growing would prove more profitable 
than Lettuces. If you possess a good stock 
of such varieties as Marie Louise, Neapolitan, 
and La France, put a sufficiency of good com- 
post on the shelves so that the plants will be 
brought close up to the light, and then plant 
the two first-named sorts 9 inches apart either 
way, and the last-named 1 foot to 1 foot 
3 inches apart, according to the size of the 
plants. If lifted with a good ball of soil 
attached to the roots, and watered home after 
being planted, the plants would hardly feel 
the check, and, under good management, 
should yield great quantities of flowers during 
the winter and spring months. Protection 
from frost would be required, and this could 
be afforded in the manner suggested above. 

Of the two schemes, the former would prove 
the more remunerative, and if you think you 
can quickly master the details in connection 
with Mushroom-growing, and that you can 
easily procure suitable manure should you not 
have it on the spot, then we advise you to 
adopt it. Violet-growing would be less 





troublesome and laborious, but the returns 
would not be so good, and if the requisite 
number of plants are not at command, it 
would prove an expensive business to buy 
them. If you decide on devoting the houses 
to Mushroom culture, you should procure 
“Mushrooms and How to Grow Them,” by 
John F. Barton, published by John F. Barton, 
Limited, Napier-road, Wembley, R.S.O., 
Middlesex, post free, 1s. 2d. You will find it 
teeming with valuable information in connec- 
tion with Mushroom-growing, while it con- 
tains concise directions as to the preparation 
of the manure, construction of beds, etc., ete. | 





KALES. 


THE season of 1909 should have been good for 
a trial of the above, so far, at any rate, as 
growth is concerned. ‘This is most luxuriant, 
but in the event of very severe frost, as at the 
end of 1908, it is doubtful if this rank growth 
will stand the test. Looking through the 
reports of trials of Kales at Wisley in the 
January, 1908, number of the R.H.S. Journal, 
I find my experience on a somewhat similar 
soil almost identical with that set forth in 
this first part of Vol. xxxiii. so far as the 
smooth-leaved Kales are concerned, of which 
Asparagus and Buda may be taken as types. 
So excellent are these when one can get them 
in first-class trim for spring cutting, and so 
enduring, that I have tried and tried again 
on our soil, with the same results. Thev make 
splendid headway, and completely cover the 
ground, then suddenly they collapse, and out 
of three or four hundred plants, not more 
than a dozen are left. Any idea as to frost 
being responsible for the collapse cannot be 
entertained, as the mischief is done before 
the advent of frost. The actual cause is a 
complete mystery to me. I thought at first 
these smooth-leaved types might require a 
heavier soil, and tried them in a stiffer part of 
the garden, but had no better result. I can 
only imagine that these types are much more 
susceptible to the attacks of the bacillus 
which seems to cause the mischief, and would 
strongly advise non-reliance on them for a 
main crop. For several years I have grown 
little else, except on a small scale, than Cot- 
tager’s, Tall Green Curled, and Reid’s Heart- 
ing, and they are undoubtedly three of the 
best. Chou de Russie may beat them for 
hardiness in very severe winters, but certainly 
not for quality or productiveness. Tall 
Purple Curled is a fine Kale, furnishing a 
plentiful supply of sprouts, but the colour is 
against it—in fact, the majority of cooks 
refuse to have anything to do with it. Among 
the best of the taller Kales I must include 
Sutton’s Improved Branching, a _ capital 
variety, after the style of Thousand-head, but. 
not so coarse, very hardy, prolific, of good 
quality, and late—four essentials of a good 
Kale. I should give this as a fourth, in addi- 
tion to the three named above. The above 
would be for large and medium-sized gardens, 
but when we come to smaller gardens other 
selections must be made. At the same time 
{ should never plant the dwarfest varieties 
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or those that hardly attain 12 inches in height. 
I should select as the three best, Drumhead, 
Dwarf Curled, and Welsh Kales. All are of 
fairly dwarf habit, hardy, and very produc- 
tive. A sharp look-out should be kept on the 
man who supplies the kitchen, to see he does 
not cut out the hearts of Kales too early. The 
maxim with these men is often “ Fill the 
basket as soon as you can; never mind about 
the after-supply,’’ and the hearts are taken 
out, often with disastrous results if a severe 
frost follows. True, the centre is nipped by 
severe frost, but the upper leaves, dropping 
over, protect the sprout-covered stems. 
E. BURRELL. 





SHAPES OF POTATOES. 


a soil of a somewhat heavy character, in 


I HAVE 
which Potatoes make plenty of top-growth and 
tubers of good size, inclining to coarseness even 


when allowed two stems per set, in such varieties 
as Table Talk, Factor, etc. I-use a compost for 
placing under and over the sets at planting, and 
mean to grow Snowball next year. Though the sets 
sent me are oval in shape and shallow-eyed, a few 
quite round sets are much deeper in the eye than 
the oval ones. The tendency in soil of the above 
character is for round tubers to become elongated, 
as, for instance, Dobbie’s Talisman, which, though 
marked W.R., gives oval and Kidney-shaped tubers 
with me. Will Mr. A. Dean please give me his 
opinion if I may expect a fair proportion of true 
rounds with shallow eyes, as in the oval tubers sent 
of Snowball? I have never grown this variety, and 
want a sort that comes to a good size. Please Te- 
commend me a white Kidney, mid-season, one to 
come in about the end of August? Is White City a 
good exhibition variety, and would it be ready about 
that time ?—CARDI. 

[Soils, it is constantly found, do make an 
appreciable difference in the forms or shapes 
of many varieties of Potatoes, hence the great 
difficulty of determining whether a variety is 
constantly round or kidney-shaped. That is 
specially the case with strong-growing white 
varieties, but is seen less markedly, as a rule, 
in coloured varieties. Thus, Reading Russet, 
Highty-fold, The Dean, Adirondack, and 
Herd Laddie with some others, rarely assume 
other than round or flattish-round forms. 
Then, Mr. Bresee, King Edward the 
Seventh, Crimson Beauty, Edgcote Purple, 
and Rouge Royale, with others, as a rule, 
give true, long kidney forms. The truest of 
Kidneys are the old Ashleaf, Duke of York,. 
and Sir J. Llewellyn, with a few others, as 
the tubers are larger at one end than the 
other, and are of flattish form. In these the 
“Kidney ”’ shape is much more emphasised 
than is the case with very many strong 
growers, classed as “ Kidney,’ yet the tubers 
of which are long and oval or roundish, just 
as soil may create them. It is high time 
these old distinctions of “round’”’ and “ Kid- 
ney ’’ were extinct, as by far the larger num- 
ber of varieties produce tubers that are 
really of intermediate shape. The folly of 
the distinctions is seen when any one variety 
produces both long and roundish tubers, one 
selection being shown as “ Kidney,”’ the other 
as “round.’? You quote Talisman as an illus- 
tration of this character. When I grew Talis- 
man two years ago, the tubers were long and 
flattish, but possibly in Wales they assume a 
round form. Where a Potato merchant feels 
compelled to classify his Potato varieties as 
round or Kidney, he must find such dis- 
tinction very often embarrassing. Snowball 
I have grown also in years past, and have 
found it produce sometimes almost ideal 
round tubers, and at others flattish oval 
tubers. 

Some Potatoes give roundish tubers if lifted 
early, but if left to fully grow become long or 
oval. Generally of white Potatoes—Snow- 
ball, Windsor Castle, The Provost, and Dal- 
meny Radium—haye given very fair round 
tubers, and you would do well to grow all 
four of them if you want a specially good 
round sample. White City Potato is 
a remarkably fine cropper, the tubers 
rather netted, and having a good deal the 
shape of the once popular Fluke.- But it isa 
very late grower—indeed, keeps green quite 
late. Planted on a warm border, very prob- 
ably you could obtain very handsome tubers 
from it at the end of August. But you 
should also plant Sir J. Llewellyn, Superla- 
tive, Ideal, and Midlothian Early to have 
a good selection. Generally, you seem to 
treat your planted tubers very well. If you 
find the new tubers seem over-big or coarse, 
then certainly lift them before fully grown. 
It is not usual to find tubers of any one 


variety having both shallow and deep eyes, 
but where such distinction is found, that may 
be due to age of tubers, some being more 
fully matured than others. It is hardly 
likely that the stock has become mixed, be- 
cause _seedsmen do take very great pains to 
rogue out all those which are not true, and 
the tops will always tell whether stocks are 
quite true or otherwise. If all tops and 
flowers be exactly alike, then it 1s indeed a 
grave question whether there be—assuming in 
such case, a mixture of varieties—any other 
distinction than is found in catalogues. It 
is one of the unfortunate features of the Up- 
to-Date type that so little difference is seen ir 
either tops or tubers. Where such is the cast 
it becomes practically impossible to deter- 
mine which is which. For that reason, I 
like to have varieties as distinctive in tops 
and tubers as in names. Then both can be 
recognised, whether true or otherwise.— 


A. D.] 


TO MAKE TOMATO SAUCE. 


THE end of October, with its fogs, is not, as 
a rule, a good time to select the fruit, as it 
ripens badly at that season, and the fruit at 
its best is neither so aromatic nor so juicy 
as it is when gathered in August and Sep- 
tember, when the sun is strong enough to 
ensure ripening, which is one of the essen- 
tial elements of success. Still, if the first 
fortnight of October should be warm, one can 
wait till then. Small and large fruits are 
equally useful for this purpose. The fruit 
should be gathered some dry morning, when 
the dew has evaporated. Choose such of 
the fruits as have ripened earliest under 
the influence of warm weather. Reject those 
which have holes in them or are over-ripe. 
They should be absolutely sound fruit, and 
red all over. The sauce will be all 
the more savoury and abundant. If 
Tomatoes that are not quite ripe are used, 
the result will be an unpleasant acidity and 
thinness and poor colour. To detect over- 
ripeness or wateriness in the fruit, anoly 
finger pressure, and any unsoundness or 
unsuitability will be easily detected. When 
buying Tomatoes, choose the biggest, as there 
will be less waste. 

Begin by wiping each Tomato clean with a 
kitchen-cloth. Then trim each Tomato 
thoroughly, rejecting doubtful specimens. 
Remove with a pointed knife the green part 
close to the peduncle. This is generally 
tough and juiceless. Use the knife as a 
scoop, removing the hard white part, which 
is useless. Slice up each Tomato into pieces 
about the size of the segments of a large 
Orange. Four to eight are sufficient, and let 
fall into an earthenware basin. 

Tomatoes are rather insipid fruit, and 








require to be seasoned with Onions. 
Garlic, Parsley, Pepper, and salt, but 
these additions must be in due pro- 
portion. For example, to 12 Ib. of 


fruit add Onions in proportion, six large 
heads of Garlic, a large bunch of Parsley, a 
large pinch of salt, and Pepper or no Pepper, 
according to taste. First peel the Onions, 
and divide the Garlic after removing the 
tough skin, and as regards the Parsley, see 
that it is fresh gathered, and remove the 
stalks close to the leaf, then wash it free 
from all impurities. Cut the Onions into 
thin slices, leave each division of the garlic 
whole, and divide each sprig of Parsley into 
two, so that it may take up less space. For 
cooking the fruit, a copper stewpan is the 
best. The advantage of copper over other 
metals is that it preserves the colour of the 
vegetables or fruits, and these are less apt to 
stick to the bottom of a copper vessel. Iron 
is not to be recommended. In default of 
copper, choose an enamelled pan, but see 
that the enamel is intact. Do not add any 
water to the fruit ; Tomatoes contain enough 
natural water to produce an_abundance 
of syrup, especially if ripe. Before put- 
ting the fruit, ete., into the pan, first 
squeeze some of the riper portions over 
the pan, so that the juice falls into it 
and covers the bottom completely. Then 
arrange the pieces of fruit, etc., in a succes- 


your sauce will acquire a disagreeable flavour, 
which will increase as the process of stewing, 
goes on. You may be tempted to save time 
by stewing large quantities at a time. That 
is, however, false economy, because calling 
for a greater amount of attention. Fill the 
stew-pan to about an inch of the top, put it 
on a slow’ fire, so that» boiling may 
be rather slow. A gentle simmering 
is the right thing, and as much stirring 
as you like, as it will prevent sticking. 
After a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes 
quicken the fire, and continue stirring. 
Boiling quickly takes place, and from that 
time allow the contents of the pan to stew 
for three-quarters of an hour if the Tomatoes 
were ripe, or an hour if not quite ripe. Keep 
an eye to the process always, and do not leave 
the stew-pan. If the fire is too fierce, there 
will be a great daal of evaporation and a 
loss in bulk, together with only a partial 
success. The condition of the Onions makes 
a good test. When these are properly cooked, 
then is the time to check the boiling and 
remove the pan to the side of the fire, but so 
that it remains hot. Now apply the requisite 
pressure to the contents of the stew-pan, and 
pour off the sauce into bottles, taking care 
that these are properly corked afterwards. — 
La Vie ala Campagne. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mushroom-house.—Beds for winter bear- 
ing should be made up in the house as fast 
as suitable manure can be obtained. The 
nreparation of the manure by fermentation 
and intermixing should be carried out in an 
ypen shed or where it can be sheltered from 
heavy rains. This work usually takes from 
eight to ten days, turning it over, shaking to 
pieces, and intermixing as soon as the heat 
rises. We do not want it to heat itself dry 
and become exhausted, and as soon as it is 
in a suitable condition the beds can be made 
up firmly, and when the heat becomes steady 
at about 80 degrees, the spawn, which 
should be new and good, can be inserted just 
under the surface, and the bed made firm 
again. It is important the manure should 
be obtained from a stable where the horses 
have dry, hard food, and if a horse is having 
physic or soft food the manure from that 
horse should not be mixed with the Mush- 
room-manure. ‘The spawn until used should 
be kept in a dry place, and when used should 
be broken up into pieces about 23 inches in 
diameter, and worked into the bed about 
8 inches apart. A steady temperature in 
the house of about 55 degs. will be suitable, 
and the beds during the time the spawn is 
working should be covered with long litter 
to keep in the moisture and the temperature 
steady. The warmth from the beds will, 
except in severe weather, maintain the requi- 
site temperature, and generally no water is 
required, except it may be a very light sprink- 
ling, till the Mushrooms appear, which is 
usually in about six weeks from the time 
the beds are spawned. As soon as the spawn 
begins to run among the manure, throwing 
out white thread-like filaments, the bed 
should be covered one and a half inches deep 
with good loamy soil and beaten down smooth 
and firm with the back of a spade. Have a 
pail of water near to dip the spade in from 
time to time, so as to leave a smooth sur- 
face. Space should be left in this house 
for Rhubarb and Seakale, when the roots are 
ready. 


Growing Potatoes.—I have been much in- 
terested in reading your paragraph in GAR- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED (October 28rd, p. 602) 
on the most profitable way of growing Pota- 
toes, and I shall take the first opportunity 
next year of putting your suggestions into 
practical form. I may say that, in growing 
several rows of Factor this year, my largest 
Potatoes were from all the end roots (that is, 
the roots at the end of the rows). Two 
weighed 14 lb. each, and many 8 ozs. and 
10 ozs., and at the time I thought the reason 
for this large growth was due to the extra 
earth space on the far side of the last root, 
or the want of a “next-door-neighbour”’ on 








sion of well-mixed layers in the pan. The 
result of failing to do this will be that the dry 
pieces will adhere to the pan in spite of 
everything you may do to prevent it; and 


the far side. I have been pleased to get 
several copies of the GARDENING ILLvs- 
TRATED of that date, in order to circulate 
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them among my friends. Being quite new to 
English gardening, I am much interested in 
your paper, and especially in your talks about 
Roses, which I cut out and keep for reference. 
—Mrs. H. Fippian. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SWEET ALDER 
(CLETHRA ALNIFOLIA). 


Tuts is the American name for these fragrant 
shrubs, that flower so well in autumn, and 
are such a treasure near waterside of any 
kind, though that is not always necessary, 
because they will. grow elsewhere and in ordi- 
nary soil. They have a very delicate frag- 
rance, and, coming when all other things are 
nearly past, are most welcome. They are 
easily grown and propagated. Above all 
things, they should not be dotted about 
singly, but grown in groups. 








SHRUBS FOR CLAY SOIL. 
(REPLY TO C. PALMER KERRISON.) 


SHRuBS likely to suit your purpose are: 
Berberis Aquifolium, 3 feet to 4 feet in height, 





ber; Ligustrum sinense, 12 feet, white, July ; 


Magnolia Lennei, 6 feet to 10 feet, 
reddish-purple, spring; Magnolia obo- | 
vate, from 8 feet to 10 feet, purplish, | 


spring; Magnolia stellata, 8 feet to 6 feet, 
white, April; Philadelphus (Mock Orange), 
in several kinds, the hybrids of P. Lemoinei 
reach a height of 4 feet to 5 feet, while P. 
grandiflorus is 12 feet to 15 feet high. All 
flower in June and July, and all have white 
blossoms. Pyrus floribunda, 10 feet to 12 feet, 
rose, spring ; Pyrus floribunda atrosanguinea, 
10 feet to 12 feet, red, spring ; Spartium jun- 


ceum (Spanish Broom), 6 feet to 8 feet, | 


golden-yellow, July and August; Spirzas in 
variety, a good selection being Aitchisoni, 
8 feet, white, August; arguta, 5 feet, white, 
April; bracteata, 5 feet, white, May and 
June; discolor (arizfolia), 10 feet, creamy- 
white, July; Douglasi, 6 feet to 8 feet, rosy- 
red, July and August; japonica (callosa), 
4 feet, reddish, July and August. Of this 
there are dwarf varieties: alba, white; An- 
thony Waterer, crimson; and Bumalda, 
pink. A double-flowered Spirsa is S. pruni- 
folia flore-pleno, 6 feet to 8 feet, white, 
April. Syringa (Lilac), in variety; Vibur- 
num Opulus sterile (Guelder Rose), 10 feet, 





| Sparely armed along the margins with sharp 


spines. The flowers are pale yellow, and 
produced in racemes 2 inches to 3 inches 
long, in June. They are succeeded by oval, 
purplish fruits, which ripen in September, 
and are covered by a thick glaucous bloom, 
which gives them a curious appearance, for 
the purple is here and there visible through 
the glaucous coating. It is easily propagated 
from seeds, grows rapidly, and quickly forms 
large specimens. The best place for it is an 
open position, where it can have abundance 
of room, Dirk. 





HAAST’S DAISY-BUSH 
(OLEARIA HAASTI). 


THE Olearias or Daisy-bushes present us with 
several very beautiful shrubs, but I question 
if any is of so much general value as Olearia 
or Eurybia Haasti, which can be utilised to 
advantage in the garden in several ways, not 
only as a wall shrub, but preferably in bush 
form, either in the flower border, the shrub- 
bery, or the rock garden. It is excellent for 
any of these purposes, although it is not of 
extremely rapid growth, and will take a con- 
siderable time to cover the upper parts of even 





golden flowers in early spring, evergreen ; 
Berberis Darwini, 6 feet to 10 feet, orange 
flowers in May, evergreen; Berberis steno- 
phylla, 8 feet to 10 feet, golden flowers in 
May, evergreen ; Buddleia globosa, 10 feet to 
12 feet, orange flowers, June; Cratzegus 
(Thorn), several forms, spring; Cytisus albus 
(white Spanish Broom), 4 feet to 6 feet, May ; 
Cytisus nigricans, 4 feet to 5 feet, yellow, 
July ; Cytisus przcox, 6 feet to 8 feet, sul- 
phur, April; Cytisus Scoparius, 3 feet to 
6 feet, golden-yellow, May; Cytisus Sco- 
parius Andreanus, 3 feet to 6 feet, brownish- 
crimson, May; Daphne Mezereum, 3 feet, 
red, February and March; Deutzia gracilis, 
8 feet, white, May; Deutzia scabra (crenata) 
candidissima), 6 feet, white, June; Deutzia 
scabra flore-pleno purpurea, 6 feet, white, 
tinged purple, June; Forsythia viridissima, 
4 feet to 5 feet, yellow, March and April; 
Genista Afitnensis, 12 feet, golden flowers, 
July; Genista hispanica, 24 feet, yellow, 
June; Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, 
4 feet to 6 feet, creamy-white, August; Hy- 
pericum calycinum, 18 inches, golden yellow, 
August; Hypericum .Moserianum, 2 feet, 
golden yellow, July to September; Hy- 
pericum oblongifolium (Hookerianum), about 
4 feet, golden-yellow, August and Septem- 





Group of Sweet Alder (Clethra) near lakesida, 


white, spring; Viburnum plicatum, 5 feet to | 


6 feet, white, May; Viburnum Tinus, 6 feet, 
white, autumn and winter, evergreen; Wei- 


gelas in variety, 6 feet, spring and summer. | 


Good kinds are: Abel Carriére, pink; can- 
dida, white; and Eva Rathke, crimson. All 
the above are deciduous except those specified 
as evergreen. 


Berberis aristata.—Taken as a whole, the 
Barberries have been less ornamental than 
usual this year, for very few of them have 
borne anything like their usual quantity of 
fruit—a result, probably, of the exception- 
ally heavy crop borne by most kinds last year. 
B. aristata is, however, an exception this 
year, for it is fruiting exceptionally well, 
therefore it is specially noticeable, while at 
any time its fruit would attract attention. 
It is a Himalayan species of vigorous habit, 
and forms one of the largest specimens in the 
family. Well-grown examples may be any- 
thing up to 16 feet or 18 feet high, with a 
diameter of quite as much through the head. 


Although a deciduous plant, it retains its | 
leaves until well on into late autumn, and it | 


is unusual for all the leaves to fall before the 
second or third week in December. The 
leaves are of good’ size, dark green, and 





a low wall. It makes neat bushes for the 
border, the rock garden, or the front of the 
shrubbery, and is always pleasing, with its 
pretty, shining green leaves. When it 
blooms in late summer or autumn, it is still 
more beautiful, as then it almost covers itself 
with crowds of little white flowers. It is one 
of the most free-fiowering shrubs we have, 
and is almost absolutely hardy. I say 
“almost ’’ with due consideration, because in 
one very hard winter, a number of years ago, 
it was killed down to the ground, although it 
broke afresh from the base. This is, how- 
ever, a very unusual experience, although this 
experience makes one doubtful if Haast’s 
Daisy-bush would surviva an unusually severe 
winter in the coldest part of the United 
Kingdom. In ordinary seasons, however, it 
retains its pretty, glossy leaves, white under- 
neath, and grows in size and beauty from 
year to year, only requiring an occasional 
trimming into shape after it has flowered 
should it grow unsightly. It does not appear 
to be a plant which requires much study 
to supply it with its daily fare, and in loam 
and sandy soil it seems to thrive equally 
well. As already said, it is not of quick 
growth, and it is thus all the more useful on 
rockwork. Propagation is easily effected by 
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means of cuttings, taken off in spring, and 
struck in a cool greenhouse under a bell-glass 
or a hand-light. 5. A. 

Dumfries. 

[We are somewhat surprised to learn that 
this plant has been cut down to the ground, 
as in Aberdeen we have frequently admired 
the many handsome bushes—small trees, in 
fact—which are to be found in the forecourt 
gardens of the villas of that city. ‘These fine 
plants are not confined to any one district, 
but are found in the gardens of many of the 
most exposed houses. —ED. ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Magnolia fruiting.—Is it usual for a spring- 
flowering Magnolia—I believe, conspicua—to seed in 


this way? There have been a few flowers late, but 
none now. I intended sending earlier. The tree is 
very large, and a mass of flowers in spring.— 
BRACKEN. 


[Mr. Bean, of the Royal Gardens, Kew, in 
reply to above, says: “ The Magnolia fruit is 
interesting, but not uncommon. The curious 
distorted shape is due to the failure of many 
of the seeds to develop. We have had similar 
fruits here. I have raised young plants from 
the seed.’’] 

Crategus tanacetifolia.—I am sending a photo 
of a Tansy-leaved Thorn (Crategus tanacetifolia), 
which was full of blossom and very beautiful in the 
summer jn this garden, and has fruited well. I en- 
close a few specimens. I do not know whether it is 
considered edible, but it seems to be sweet and nice. 
Kindly tell me in your paper whether you know 
whether it is suitable for preserving?—M. A. RIDLEY, 
Manor House, Grafton Regis, Stony Stratford. 

[Many thanks for photo, which shows what 
is evidently a very fine specimen. We regret 
that the reduction is much too great to obtain 
a good result in reproducing it.—ED. ] 

Mulching Hydrangeas. — My Hydrangeas, 
planted in the outside borders, were mulched with 
manure while in flower in the summer. Should 1 
mulch them again in order to protect them for the 
winter? Do they flower on the new wood or on the 
last year’s growth? When should I prune them, 
and what soil and aspect are best for them?—A.M.S. 

[If the mulch put on during the summer was 
a heavy one, it should be sufficient for the 
winter, but if not, some loose manure or leaves 
worked around the crown will be an advan- 
tage. The Hydrangea flowers are really 
borne on the young shoots, but at the same 
time the flower-buds are formed in the 
autumn. Such being the case, the object of 
the cultivator must be to obtain stout, well- 
ripened shoots, as it is only such that can be 
depended upon to maintain a good display of 
bloom. When planted out, all the pruning 
needed is the removal of any weak and ex- 
hausted shoots if. the specimens are over- 
crowded. This may be done before growth 
recommences in the spring. A fairly good 
loam, enriched by some leaf-mould and 
manure, is very suitable for Hydrangeas, 
which do best in a moderately sheltered spot. ] 

Hex verticillata.—This deciduous Holly is 
known in America as the Black Alder or 
“ Wintergreen,”’ and is frequently alluded to 
under its synonymous name of Prinos. It is 
found in Canada, the eastern United States, 
and westwards to Missouri. Although usually 
met with as a bush 8 feet to 10 feet in height, 
it is said to attain a height of 25 feet in some 
localities. It is partial to wet and swampy 
ground, and is frequently found along the 
banks of streams. Under cultivation in this 
country it is grown for the sake of its bright 
red fruits, which are very pretty after the 
leaves have fallen. In America, however, it 
is of some economic value, the bark being 
used in medicine as a tonic and astringent, 
while the berries are used for similar pur- 
poses. The bark is collected in autumn, and 
the collectors are paid from 2 cents to about 
5 cents a pound for it. In addition to the 
above-mentioned common names, it is also 
known as Common Winterberry, Virginia 
Winterberry, False Alder, White Alder, and 
Fever Bush.—D. 


Carrya elliptica.—Good specimens of this 
ornamental shrub are all too scarce, but 
where they exist, they are highly pleasing in 
the winter months, when the long, silvery cat- 
kins show up so well against the evergreens of 
the season. In some winters, indeed, in cer- 
tain cold districts, the sbrub may be cut hard 
to the ground, but in the majority of seasons it 
escapes, and even well north in Scotland it 
makes good bushes when sheltered from the 
A wall is generally recom- 
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mended, but I have come across some very 
fine plants as bushes, well out from a wall, 
but partially sheltered by the foliage of other 
shrubs. As a shrub to give cut material for 
vases, the Garrya is worthy of some con- 
sideration, as its sprays, cut with the catkins, 
and so disposed as to give the latter due 
prominence, are most useful. As bas some- 
times been remarked, the Garrya is splendid 
for association with berried plants for winter 
decoration. The silvery catkins look well 
when contrasted with the bright red berries 
of the Holly, for example, and those with 
some taste will soon find plenty of suitable 
material to associate with the foliage and 
catkins of the Garrya.—S. A. 


The Colden Larch.—Some difference of 
opinion has existed, and, in fact, does so at 
the present time, as to the correct name of 
this singular tree, and its relation to other 
conifers. It has in turn been included in 
Larix, Picea, Pinus, Pseudo-Larix, and Lari- 
copsis, and for the present pseudo-Larix 
Keempferi is the most popular name. In the 
last edition of Veitch’s “Conifer Manual ”’ 
it is called Laricopsis Kempferi. It cer- 
tainly differs largely from other Conifers, 
both in habit and cones, and is very distinct 
from the ordinary Larches. The name of 
Golden Larch has been given to it on account 
of the lovely golden colour assumed by the 
foliage previous to falling. ‘The species was 
first discovered in China by Fortune in 1846. 
It is found in various parts of the Empire. 
Very frequently it is recorded as a tree of 
moderate dimensions, though specimens 
120 feet high, with trunks 5 feet in diameter, 
have been found. The cones, each about 
a couple of inches across, are borne upright 
on the branches, and remind one forcibly of 
the unopened flower-head of a Globe Arti- 
ehoke. Seeds do not appear to ripen in 
England, though cones are not uncommon. 
The specific name, according to old records, 
was given in honour of a physician, Engelbert 
Kempfer, who visited Japan in 1690, and first 
noted the tree. It appears, however, to have 
been lost sight of until Fortune found it in 
the year previously stated.—D. K. G. 


Hypericum patulum Henryi.—It is doubt- 
ful if, among the many plants recently intro- 
duced from China, there is anything more 
likely to prove a general garden favourite 
than Dr. Henry’s variety of Hypericum patu- 
lum. It is as free as the common St. John’s 
Wort, but taller and looser in habit than that 
plant, the stems being from 18 inches to 2 feet 
high. On the ends of the curved branchlets are 
crowded clusters of flower-buds, which begin 
to open in August, and continue to develop 
and make a fine show until they are stopped 
by frost. The flowers are each fully 1} inches 
across, saucer-shapel, and coloured canary- 
yellow. They are quite as decorative as single 
yellow Roses, and they have good lasting pro- 
perties when cut and placed in water. The 
severe weather experienced last winter and 
spring killed the shoots of this plant almost 
to the ground, but genial weather caused 
them to quickly recover, and by July they 
were as well furnished with stems as they 
had ever been.-—7'he Field. 

Buddleia variabilis magnifica.—The above is 
a very fine shrub, and a few should be included in 
any planting operations. The central spike fs grand, 
remaining a long time in perfection, and side-growths 
furnish a pleasing display. The individual blooms, 
although so tiny. are very bright and showy. The 
few plants I obtained last year were put out on a slope 
in assocjation with Hydrangea paniculata, and the 
effect has been very pleasing.—E. BURRELL. 


Bay-trees seeding.—Is it an uncommon thing 
for Bay-trees to sow themselves in the Grass? I 
ou found several seedlings growing in this way.— 





Tobacco for use in horticulture.—The 
National Fruit Growers’ Federation recently 
appealed to the Board of Agricultvre for a 
removal of the prohibition as to the cultiva- 
tion of Tobacco in England, or such a modifi- 
cation of it as would meet the requirements 
of horticulturists, and in reply received the 
following : — er: 

“Tt is at present illegal to grow Tobacco in Eng- 
land, and it is improbable that if the prohibition 
is repealed, as provided for in the.Finance Bill now 
before the House of Commons, the: growing of 
Tobacco duty free, for the manufacture of nicotine, 
would be allowed. ,_The Tobaéco or nicotine: horti- 
cultural préparations generally used are prepared in 





bond from duty free Tobacco.” — 


FRUIT. 





PEARS FOR SANDY SOILS. 


ALTHOUGH it may be taken almost for granted 
that, given a suitable soil—.e., a fairly 
holding loam—careful planting and after-cul- 
tivation, the majority of Pears are likely to 
be a success in whatsoever way they may be 
trained, whether horizontal, fan, perpen- 
dicular, espalier, or cordon, the result is not 
always the same on a light, loose soil, where 
facilities are not at hand for obtaining first- 
rate loam. Now that the planting season is 
close at hand, it may not be out of place to 
offer a few hints as to preparation of soil, 
after-cultivation, and the names of a few 
suitable sorts. I am writing of cordons, be- 
cause sooner or later this is the mode of 
training likely to be adopted in the majority 
of gardens, for even where no wall is avail- 
able, a rough fence of some material to which 
the trees may be trained can generally be 
constructed. The varieties are not put for- 
ward as necessarily always of the best, but 
they are sorts that, planted some twenty 
years ago, have done well, have given good 
crops in the majority of seasons, and are 
still in excellent health. A trench 2 feet wide 
and of similar width was excavated at the 
base of a 12-foot wall, 6 inches of the top soil 
being retained. With this was incorporated 
the necessary number of loads from a heap 
of stiff road-sidings, that had _ been suffi- 
ciently turned to destroy all live matter, 
together with a small proportion of chopped 
cow-manure, rather over a barrowful to the 
load. This is very serviceable in holding the 
soil together. Firm planting a little under 
the recognised depth, to allow for sinking, 
was the order of the day, the trees being 
loosely fixed to the wall for the time for a 
similar reason. Trees should always be 
obtained from a reliable firm, to ensure good 
stuff, true to name. At the end of two or 
three seasons, when the trees have made free 
growth, and are beginning to fruit, an annual 
surface mulching of equal portions of loam 
and cow-manure may be given. Into the 
question of pruning it is hardly necessarv to 
enter, as every gardener is well coached in 
this. To the young gardener, however, I 
would say, defer summer pruning as long as 
possible. Too early pruning is responsible 
for a development of soft growth that is of no 
earthly use. Also, one more word of advice : 
Protect in spring, if possible, with a double 
thickness of half-inch mesh netting, keeping 
the same about a foot from the trees, as Pear- 
blossom is very sensitive alike to frost and 
searching winds, although observations taken 
for nearly thirty years show that some sorts 
are much more so than others. The safest 
way is to protect all. Also protect in autumn 
from tits where these are numerous, as the 
best fruit will be tapped quite early. A single 
thickness of the netting above advised will 
answer the purpose, and this should be fairly 
clear of the fruit, or the birds will perch on 
the net and peck throveh. Should some of 
the fruit be tapped, the only remedy that I 
know of to prevent decay is found in plaster 
of Paris. Wipe out holes with a little wood- 
wool, moisten sufficient plaster for each hole, 
fill up to surface, and carefully smooth over 
edges. Fruit can generally be preserved in 
this manner to the ripening stage. 

Among first earlies, Beurré Giffard and B. 
Amanlis are of good constitution, and good 
croppers. Naturally, the early season de- 
mands careful watching to get them~ just 
right for table. The same remark applies to 
Clapp’s Favourite, a very nice Pear if caught 
at the right time. Williams’ Bon Chrétien 
was not a success as a cordon, the growth 
being long and straggling, with a tendency to 
blacken at the tip. - Fondante d’Automne and 
Beurré Hardy are among the best for the soil 
under consideration,‘ being hardy, free in 
growth, prolific, and of first-class quality. If 
a very large Pear is required for this season, 
plant Pitmaston Duchess, which has several 
traits ascribed to the two last-named, but 
from a quality standpoint is decidedly below 
their standard. For late October and early 
November, plant Doyenné du Comice, Thomp- 
son’s,‘ Hacon’s Incomparable, and Knight's 





Monarch, all possessing the characteristics of 
| those named earlier, except that Comice is 
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much better on a south-east than a north-west 
wall. To these may be added Beurré Diel 
and B. Alexandre Lucas, not so good in 
quality, but heavy and consistent bearers, 
and extremely useful in some seasons. For 
late November and early December, Hacon’s 
Incomparable, Nouvelle Fulvie, and Zepherin 
Gregoire I have found good. ‘The last-named 
is not large, but very free, and a delicious 
little Pear. None of the very late Pears, as 
Josephine de Malines, Olivier de Serres, 
Beurré Rance, and Easter Beurré were a 
success. Glou Morceau was a long way the 
best, and this lasted from early in December 
until well into January. The above is a 
somewhat short list, but as the varieties 
named have all done well under the conditions 
named, I thought they might answer the pur- 
pose of those who are similarly situated. 
EK. BURRELL. 





PLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 


WILL you kindly answer the following question 
through the medium of your valuable paper :—(1) 
I am planting Apple-trees Paradise-stock on piece of 
land last used five years ago for Potatoes. Soil is 
friable gravelly loam, subsoil yellow gravel, slightly 
sticky (this has been well turned over, but left at 
bottom), and I have manured with decayed horse- 
manure. Shall be glad to know what chemical 
manures or lime to use, and quantity per square 
yard before planting in November? (2) Can you im- 
prove on the following selection for an open_posi- 
tion, windy, highest part of Birmingham? If not, 
which should be omitted to leave the twelve best? 
Duchess of Oldenburg, Lane’s Prince Albert, Eck- 
linville, Newton Wonder, Stirling Castle, Warner’s 
King, Bismarck, Lord Grosvenor, Bramley’s Seedling, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Allington Pippin, James Grieve, 
Doyenné du Comice Pear. (3) Do you think Coe’s 
Golden Drop Plum would do here?—BISMARCK. 


[(1) It is unfortunate you did not seek ad- 
vice with respect to the application of arti- 
ficial manures for the plot you propose plant- 
ing with Apples before it was trenched. 
From 6 ozs. to 8 ozs. of basic slag mixed 
intimately with the soil would have proved 
far more beneficial for the manuring of the 
lower spit than a quantity of rotten stable- 
manure. By the employment of slag you 
would have been making provision for the 
future needs of the trees -by fortifying the 
soil, as it were, with a good store of phosphatic 
food, which, it may be mentioned, is very 
essential for the successful cultivation of 
fruit-trees. The introduction of much humus 
or rotten manure into the lower spit or sub- 
soil has the opposite effect to that which is 
intended, in that not only are the roots in- 
duced to grow in a downward direction, but, 
by reason of the soil being somewhat open 
and loose in consequence of the manure or 
humus contained in it, strong roots, instead 
of those of a fibrous nature, are made, and 
the inevitable result is that a gross, unfruit- 
ful growth follows. The application of a 
judicious quantity of well-rotted manure to 
the top spit was right, and to supply the 
requisite amount of phosphates for nourish- 
ing the trees for the first two or three seasons 
you cannot do better than apply 4 ozs. bone- 
meal per square yard now, and mix it as in- 
timately with the soil as you can. Be careful 
to mulch the surface after planting is com- 
pleted, which should be done as soon as you 
can obtain the trees. The mulch will then 
conserve the amount of latent warmth re- 
maining in the soil, and encourage the early 
formation of new roots, while frost will be 
prevented from penetrating the surface. As 
the staple is friable and gravelly, summer 
mulching must have strict attention. This 
will prevent undue evaporation—it will keep 
the roots cool and encourage the formation 
of fibrous or feeding roots near the surface. 
In yery dry weather an occasional watering 
will be beneficial, but frequent stirring of 
the soil round about the trees and close up 
to the mulch will tend to prevent the soil 
from parting with its moisture too quickly. 
(2) We think the list, barring the excisions 
made, to be a very suitable one for your 
locality. In reducing the number of varie- 
ties of Apples to twelve, we have struck out 
Pott’s Seedling, because you would not need 
it, and Lord Grosvenor, too, as both are in 
use at the same time. Peasgood’s would he 
too large and heavy a fruit for so elevated 
@ position, and the same with regard to 
Emperor Alexander. This last and Ribston 
Pippin would, we fear, also fall a prey to 
canker on your soil, hence the reason why 
Ribston is excluded. If anxious to have but 








eleven varieties of Apples, then you had 
better strike out either Ecklinville Seedling 
or Warner’s King, Doyenné du Comice 
Pear should succeed well with you, (3) We 
are afraid Coe’s Golden Drop Plum would 
not succeed; but Jefferson’s Gage, which is 
somewhat similar in appearance, and of the 
greatest excellence as regards flavour, would 
undoubtedly do so.] 





PLUM COE’S GOLDEN DROP. 
ON October 30th I gathered about seven | 
dozen fruits of this Plum, all in sound and 
plump condition. This represents the last of 
this season’s crop, which, it may be remarked, 
was a good one in every respect. Considering 
the indifferent character of the season and the 
heavy rainfall of the past few weeks, it is 
surprising not only that the fruits have kept 
so well, but that so much moisture did not 
affect the skins and cause the fruits to decay 




















Plum Coe’s Golden Drop. 


long ago. In a normal season they will, as is 
well known, hang very late if protected from 
flies, wasps, and birds, but to do so under such 
adverse climatic conditions is, as far as my 
experience goes, quite exceptional. Those 
who may wish to know which is the best late 
and richest-flavoured Plum to grow against 
a wall for the dessert will find that Coe’s 
Golden Drop—taking everything into con- 
sideration—is the best variety in cultivation 
suited to that purpose. Wherever late Plums 
are appreciated for the dessert, Coe’s Golden 
Drop should be grown, half a dozen trees of 
it being none too many if the demand is a 
heavy one. Another important and valuable 
feature is that the fruits will, if required, 
keep for some weeks after being gathered, if 
they are laid out thinly on a shelf in a fruit- 
store. The variety is a good grower, and 
crops well, in some seasons so much so that 
the fruits have to be thinned when they have 
finished stoning. It is also one of. the best 
varieties for orchard-house culture. It is sup- 








posed to have resulted from crossing the 
Green Gage with Yellow Magnum Bonum, 
and is by no means a new variety, as it was 
raised by a market gardener at Bury St. 
Edmunds more than 100 years ago. A 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


W. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM NOVELTIES. 
At the meeting of the National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society’s Floral Committee at Essex 
Hall, Strand, W.C., on Monday, October 
25th last, novelties abounded, the exhibitors 
and raisers coming from all parts of the 
country. A very high standard was set up 
by the committee in making their awards, 
and this is just as well, as purchasers of new 
varieties, who often base their worth of a 


| novelty on the decision by this bod~ of spe- 


cialists, should be protected against acquiring 
a new kind that fails to attain the high stan- 
dard that is requisite in a typical exhibition 
bloom. Many good things were passed by on 
this occasion. Varieties that gained distinc- 
tion were the following :-— 

DAvID INGAMELLS.—A very large, full ex- 
hibition bloom, of considerable merit, that is 
destined to occupy a prominent place at 
future shows. The petals are broad and 
somewhat pointed, and build up a deep 
Japanese reflexed bloom of good substance 
and splendid quality; colour, golden-yellow. 
First-class certificate to Mr. Norman Davis, 
Framfield, near Uckfield, Sussex. 

SHANKLIN SUNSHINE.—Another beautiful 
Japanese reflexed bloom, not unlike David 
Ingamells in size and form. The petals are 
fairly broad and pointed, of eood length, and 
build up a useful exhibition bloom of large 
size and good substance; colour, bright yel- 
low. First-class certificate to Mr. Martin 
Silsburvy, Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 

Mr. THORNTON.—A fine Japanese bloom, 
of elegant form and graceful character, having 
extremely long petals, of medium width, and 
beautifully refined in appearance; colour, 
creamy-white, tipped rosy-lilac. First-class 
certificate to Mr. Harry Perkins, The Gar- 
dens, Greenlands, Henley-on-Thames. 

Miss Mary Popr.—This is a_ single- 
flowered variety of medium size, and ex- 
tremely free-flowering. In either disbudded 
or undisbudded sprays, it is a distinctly use- 
ful decorative variety, of good form. The 
colour, however, is its chief charm, this being 
a lovely blush-pink. First-class certificate to 
Mr. W. J. Godfrey, Exmouth, Devon. 

HENRY PouLTON.—A large Japanese re- 
flexed flower, having very long petals of 
medium width; colour, crimson, with buff 
reverse. Commended. From Mr. N. Davis. 

Miss Lity Hauu.—In this the petals are 
broad, and incurve in somewhat loose 
fashion; colour, rose, with silvery reverse. 
Commendation, also to Mr. Davis. 

FavouriTE.—This is another flower of pro- 
mise, having fairly broad petals, evenly re- 
flexing and of good substance ; colour, golden- 
bronze. Some growers would describe the 
colour as old gold. Commended. From Mr. 
W. J. Godfrey. 

Rurus.—This new, large-flowered single 
the committee classed as a “Japanese” 
single—a new section. The petals are long 
and fairly broad, recurving evenly, and droop- 
ing at the ends; colour, yellow, tipped and 
shaded bronzy-red. Commendation to Mr. 
Godfrey. The committee also wished to see 
again the following varieties. 

BRILLIANT.—A_ large Japanese incurved, 
having fairly broad petals; colour, rosy-red, 
with nankeen yellow reverse. From Mr. Sils- 
bury. 

Lity Rosr.—An outdoor single variety of a 


pleasing crushed strawberry colour. From 
Mr. G. Mileham, Leatherhead. 
ETHEREAL.—Another small-fowered out- 


door single variety, of good form, and free- 
flowering; colour, rosy-mauve. From Mr. 
Howard H. Crane, Highgate, N. 

Woopcock.—This single variety. gave me 
the impression that it would travel -ell; 
colour, pale rosy-mauve. Also from Mr. 
H. H. Crane. 


A few good, promising Japanese kinds were 
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the following: Leviathan, lilac and white, a 
very large bloom ; Yellow Mrs. Beckett, a very 
pale primrose-yellow sport from Mrs. 
Beckett; Mary Farnworth, a rather large 
rosy-buff, Japanese reflexed bloom; Golden 
Ringlets, a bright yellow Japanese, with 
twisted and curling petals; and two good ex- 
hibition singles of large size, named Mrs. 
Selwyn, terra-cotta, and Miss Evelyn Dicken- 
son, buff. E. G. 





HARLY-FLOWERING SINGLE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


WHATEVER may be the opinion of certain 
growers, I am quite certain that the early- 
flowering singles have come to stay. When- 
ever they have been seen in bloom, the plants 
have called forth the admiration’ of almost 
everyone. ‘The flower-loving public see that 
there is as much beauty in the single flowers 
as in the large Japanese blooms that have 
dominated exhibitions. and private displays 
for many years past. There is room for all 
sections, and I encourage the cultivation of 
the big Japanese and incurved blooms, but 
not to such an-extent as to exclude the 
dainty singles from the shows and from the 
collections of private growers. I regard the 
introduction of the early-flowering singles as 
epoch-making in the history of the Chrysan- 
themum, and am confident that, in subse- 
quent years, they will play a very important 
part in the beautifying of our gardens and in 
providing decorative material in the early 
autumn. Everyone can grow the singles. 
Those who have the necessary facilities for 
raising seedlings may purchase good seed at 
a comparatively small outlay, and an ordi- 
nary packet of Chrysanthemum seed will pro- 
vide the grower with 200 to 250 plants. I 
purchased a packet of seed in April last, and 
sowed it at once, and the resulting seedlings 
began to flower as early as August. From 
this period onwards, although the weather 
has been so very wet and boisterous, this 
batch of seedlings has been singularly beauti- 
ful. The colours are pleasingly diversified, 
the form good, and the habit of the plants 
in most instances all that one could desire. 
Those readers who hesitate to raise a batch 
of plants from seed may, however, acquire a 
collection of reliable sorts very cheaply. If 
plants be purchased in the spring, and grown 
on sturdily till planting-out time in May, the 
result will surprise most of those who take 
them in hand. Cuttings also may be acquired 
by-and-bye, and, as their cost is very low, this 
means of forming a collection may commend 
itself to some growers. 

Of the varieties that deserve especial men- 
tion, the following are interesting: Crimson 
sorts, as seen in Carrie Luxford, Gem of 
Merstham, . Hilda’s . Favourite, Merstham 
Crimson (purple-crimson), The Carlton (rosy- 
crimson), and Spitfire (a fiery crimson variety, 
having several rows of petals). _ Of white 
kinds there are Florence Gillham, free and 
bushy ; Eva Grantham, several rows of petals 
and good for cutting ; White City, very early ; 
Mrs. Earle, and Walter Bradbury. Snow- 
storm is a newer sort, of considerable pro- 
mise, and has large flowers.. There is not a 
great number of good yellows. The better 
sorts are: Nellie King, of medium size; 
Marie Corelli, Kingcup, a bright yellow, 
Brightness, China, sulphur-yellow, free, Juno, 
shaded bronze, and Louis Bowers, a very free 
yellow, at its best in October. Singles of a 
pink and kindred tones of colour are well re- 
presented by Charming, rosy-pink ; Ena, deep 
blush; Formidable, rose-pink; The Downs, 
rosy-lilac; Monarch, bright pink; Kitty 
Riches, a lovely tone of pink; Marvel, 
bright pink, October ; and Good Hope, rose- 
pink, with white zone round disc. Other 
colours, that it is difficult to classify, are re- 
presented in the following reliable kinds: 
Wells’ Pride, orange-red ; The Dome, salmon, 
with golden tips; Pride of Merstham, reddish- 
purple, October, very free ; Masterpiece, rosy- 
salmon, August; Mary, reddish-salmon ; Sur- 
rey, salmon-cerise, fine under artificial light ; 
Kathleen, golden-salmon, August; Jessie 
Wallace, old rose and salmon on gold ground, 
October; J. H. Runciman, terra-cotta; Eric, 
bronze, on yellow ground ; Dr. Ingram, terra- 
cotta, of good form; Canada, salmon, fine in 
sprays; and Biddy, a salmon-pink, for Octo- 








ber displays. The foregoing are only a few 
of the good things that can now be had, and 
those who wish to beautify their gardens in 
the autumn months could not well do better 
than obtain a selection at an early date. 

R. H. 





NEW VARIETIES OF MERIT. 


AFTER seeing the novelties of the last year 
growing and in flower, it is easier to judge 
as to their respective merits than when we 
see them at shows ina cut state. Some novel- 
ties that gain a reputation fall short when 
cultivated alongside the choicest old kinds, 
and others, again, improve on acquaintance. 
It is easy, however, to see that within the 
last two seasons many remarkable varieties, 
more especially. of the Japanese types, and a 
few of the true incurved section, have been 
introduced. Singles, again, have had= many 
new sorts added to the list, but these will 
be noted later, as they are barely developed 
at this date. 

Mr. GrorGE HEMMINGS.—This variety has 
not yet been exhibited, but will probably be 
before these lines are in print. It is one of 
the finest varieties seen this year. The 
colour is a rich purple-crimson, with flat, 
hanging florets of notable substance, and thus 
the surface shade is seen to advantage. The 
bloom is large and massive; height of plant, 
about 6 feet. Raised by Mr. G. Mileham, 
Leatherhead. ‘ 

BEECHAM KEELING.—This, also raised by 
Mr. Mileham, is a dark, amber-shaded chest- 
nut. It is a bloom of noble proportions, with 
broad and long, hanging petals, the central 
ones incurving. 

MAsTER Davip.—This is the finest crimson 
or maroon-coloured variety yet introduced, 
and, therefore, a valuable kind. The quality 
of the florets is superb, being thick and of 
extra length for a dark variety. It is large, 
and of the drooping Japanese type, and is an 
easy plant to grow. Amateurs should cer- 
tainly obtain this. Raised by Mr. H. 
Perkins. 

Mrs. C. H. Torry.—The shade of pink in 
this variety is pleasing, and the flower is of 
good size. I*or some the petals may be too 
quilled ; others like this form, which is more 
noticeable this year than last. 

Hon. Mrs. Lopes.—This fine yellow of last 
year is rather late in opening, but its fine pro- 
portions and clear colour will appeal to all. 
The form of the florets, which are notable for 
substance, is recurving, and with a slight curl 
at their tips. The plant is of sturdy growth. 
It is one of the finest Mr. Silsbury has raised. 

C. H. Totry.—Orange-red, with reverse old 
gold, the two colours beautifully blended. It 
is large, full, slightly drooping, and very 
telling. 

MERSTHAM BtusH.—This is a_ distinct 
variety in colour, and it will become popular. 
Large enough for show purposes when well 
grown, it has qualities, especially in the habit 
of growth, that will make it a first-rate bush- 
grown plant. 

LrsLizE Morrison.—A very large variety, 
and one that is easily grown. The form of 
the flower is slightly recurving, its petals 
being of extra width ; colour, a light shade of 
rosy-crimson. « The habit of the*plant is excel- 
lent. 

Mrs. L. THorN.—Splendid blooms have 
been seen of this, but they were too early 
for exhibition, being fully out by the middle 
of October.. Late flowers seem just as pro- 
mising, however, and it is regarded as one 
of the best yellows.’ The colour is clear. In 
size and shape it is a remarkable sort. 

Rose Pockett.—This distinct kind is 
everywhere first-rate this year. The colour 
is a pretty light fawn shade, and in form it 
resembles the yellow Mrs. W. Knox, but the 
bloom is larger. The growth, too, is similar, 
therefore of easy culture. 

Mrs. R. H. B. MARSHAM is a fine new 
variety, and quite likely to become the most 
esteemed of all whites for exhibition. » The 
moderately wide florets are of extra length, 
the plant of medium height and easy culture. 
It appears to be but little known. 

WILuIE RAwLtIncs.—This is another mag- 
nificent Japanese variety, not at all common 
in collections. As a show flower, it will com- 
pare with almost any yellow I have seen. It 
is of huge size, and the characteristics of the 
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florets are their wonderful length and pretty 
curl. 

MASTER JAMES.—Early blooms of this fade 
to a rosy-carmine, but later ones are a rich 
crimson. The form of the bloom is of the 
pretty drooping order, and it is remarkable 
for depth. The plant is of very dwarf growth. 

Sir FRANK Crisp.—The thick florets of 
this kind partially incurve, and thus show the 
outer colour, a buff shade. Inside is deep 
rich crimson. The bloom being large, it com- 
mends itself to those who cultivate for show. 

J. Lock is one of the largest Chrysanthe- 
mums, and yet cannot be termed coarse; 
colour, a bright buff, with yellow tips. The 
petals, long and wide, yet narrow at the 


points, droop considerably, and make a 
massive flower. A first-rate exhibition 
variety. 


EVANGELINE.—Almost an 
kind, but remarkable for the substance of its 
petals. It is pearly-white, not of huge size, 


but of pretty form, and well worth growing. ~ 


Lapy Crisp.—This is very like the variety 
Bessie Godfrey, especially in growth. The 
blooms are also similar, only larger, but to 
my mind not so refined. 

J. W. MoLtyneux.—Great things are ex- 
pected of this new kind. It is of extra size, 
and the colour a crimson. It seems to lack 
the wonderful texture of petal noted in the 
variety Master David, and is not so rich in 
colour, but is, nevertheless, a handsome show 
flower. ; 

Mrs. TREVOR WILLIAMS.-—This may not be 
big enough for some growers, but the colour- 
ing is so distinct as to compel admiration. 


Pink, on a ground of creamy-white, with. 


central florets orange-yellow, shortly - de- 
scribes it. - Recurving in shape, it exhibits the 
tints to perfection. It should make a pretty 
bush plant. - 

H. W. TuHorp is a new kind of the true in- 
curved type, and may be regarded as the 
finest of late years. Every bloom opens true 
in shape; colour, pure white. 


Crara WELLS.—Hardly less valuable is this 


distinct incurved flower. Cream, suffused 
pink, would give an idea of its pretty shade, 
and the form of flower is excellent. These 
two are of easy culture, and it only requires 
a few more of such sorts to bring the class 
into much greater favour. Le RSIS 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemums, judging.—Kindly tell me 
how judges give points to Chrysanthemums—cut 
blooms, and pot plants?—AMATEUR. 


[Comparatively few judges at Chrysanthe- 
mum shows could give you a really definite 
rule on which they arrive at their decision. 
There is little unanimity in their methods. To 
form a correct opinion of the worth of the 
blooms placed before him for adjudication, a 
judge should thoroughly understand the cul- 
ture of every variety staged. In judging 
Japanese cut blooms, the standard of excel- 
lence is as follows: (a) Diameter in propor- 
tion to depth, (b) elegance of outline, (c) 
brilliancy of colour, with freshness. Common 
defects are: Coarseness, lack of fulness, dul- 
ness, and staleness. The Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, in their “ Rules for Judging,” 
suggest eight points for each bloom, which 
points are allotted as follows : Diameter (rela- 
tively to the highest possible of the variety), 
up to 2; depth, 2; fulness with symmetry, 1; 
colour, 1; freshness, 1; and difficulty of culti- 
vation, 1; total, 8 points. In the case of 
incurved blooms the standard of excellence is 
as follows: (a) Depth, with breadth and firm- 
ness ; (b) smoothness with symmetry ; (c) fresh- 


ness, with purity of coiour and brightness. — 


Common defects are: Breadth, with flatness 
or looseness, roughness, with angularity, 
staleness, and dinginess. Eight points are 
ziven to a bloom of ideal standard, allotted as 
follows: Depth, with firmness, 2; gencral 
finish and symmetry, 2; diameter, 1; colour, 
1; freshness, 1; difficulty of cultivation, 1. 
In judging Chrysanthemum plants, the chief 
points to bear in mind are: Free disnlay of 
good blooms, healthy foliage down to the pot, 
freshness, excellence of training. 
stems, poor foliage, conspicuous stakes and 
ties are serious defects. ] 


The earliest shows disappointing.—As 
was anticipated a few weeks ago, those ~ 
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societies that fixed their exhibitions at an 
early date in the normal flowering season have 


had most disappointing displays. Months ago | 


I was asked to judge at one of the many shows 
held in the metropolis. This show, as origi- 
nally arranged, could not be held. The 
society in question could not get a show 
together, as the members could not get their 
flowers to open in time. The exhibition of 
the Highgate and District Chrysanthemum 
Society, that is held at the Alexandra Palace, 
was this season a comparatively poor display. 
The classes were indifferently filled, and the 
quality of the exhibits fell far short of the 
standard usually attained at this well-known 
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ROSE OBERHOFGARTNER TERKS. 
THIs Rose, which was raised in 1902 by N. 
Welter, is a cross between Mrs. W. J. Grant 
and La France. As will be seen by the illus- 
tration we give to-day, it is a wonderfully 
deep flower, very full, aud of fine shape, with 


a high, pointed centre, and large, shell-like | 
shaded | 


petals. The colour, rosy-flesh, 
salmon, is liable to fade somewhat, as 
that of Mildred Grant will occasionally do, 
but when caught aright it is a good staying 
flower. 
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semi-climber Gruss an Teplitz. If there are 
_ others that will withstand the smoke and dust, 
| I should be glad to hear of them. Now is 
the planting-time, so now is the time to speak. 
It is no use consulting people from the 
country, or to wade through the brilliant 
descriptions of a catalogue. Bitter experience 
is the only safe guide. 
VALENTINE CLUSE. 
Crouch End, N. 


PLANTING ROSES. 


DuRING October and November many are 
| occupied in planting Roses. Speaking 





Rose Oberhofgartner Terks, 


exhibition. This was no fault of the society 
or the exhibitors; the cause of failure must 
be attributed entirely to the extraordinary 
weather of the past summer and early 
autumn. . Many societies will fare badly this 
season, as the blooms are damping very badly, 
and growers who were fortunate in retaining 
first-crown buds are realising all too soon how 
unreliable the resulting blooms are, especially 
for keeping.—E. G. 





Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s. 





ROSES IN A SUBURBAN GARDEN. 
To the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Sir,—Rose-growing in a crowded suburban 
district depends for success -largely- upon 
the selection of varieties.- I herewith give you 
the results of long and expensive experience, 
in the hope that others similarly situated— 
.e., condemned to cultivate a few yards of 
stiff clay at the back of a house in a “ desir- 
able’’ suburb—will give their experience. 
The following few varieties, I have proved, 
will not only grow, but flower well: Mme. 
Isaac. Periere, Mme. Abel Chatenay,- Frau 
Karl Druschki, La Tosca, Augustine Guin- 
noiseau, and Richmond, with the climbers 
Crimson Rambler and Lady Gay, and the 





From a photograph in Messrs, Prior and Son's nursery at Colchester, 


broadly, this is the best season for this, 
although I have found February equally 
good. It is astonishing how late Roses may 
be planted in spring if the plants are well 
rooted and attention given afterwards. Many 
are deterred from growing Roses through 
not having a strong loamy soil. After many 
years’ experience of various soils in widely 
diverse parts of the country, I am convinced 
that Roses may be grown in almost any soil 
with the exception of pure sand. Too much 
stress is laid on having strong loam. I 
believe that more weak growers and kinds 
prone to mildew die on this than where the 
soil is light and sandy. I have often noticed 
how stunted and miserable many Roses look 
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where the beds are rich and the soil heavy. 
The best Rose beds I ever saw were in three 
or four gardens in the west, where the soil 
was a light, sandy, well-drained loam. I 
know a large private garden in Somerset, 
where the beds were made at great expense, 
the idea being to give them a 3-feet root-run. 
No expense was spared. I have seen equally 
good Roses where not a third of the labour 
and expense had been incurred. It is not 
everyone that can afford to obtain costly 
material to make the beds, still such may 
have good Roses, provided they plant them in 
good garden soil, if it is deeply worked. I 
prefer lifting and replanting, adding new 
soil every third year. 

Where plants are unhealthy, the best way 
is to lift them, replanting in good, fresh soil, 
adding a mulch of manure in spring. Another 
thing frequently overlooked in planting Roses 
is leaving the ball and roots undisturbed. 
Often the roots are so coiled and matted that 
they cannot grip the new soil. Another error 
many make in planting Roses in wide beds is 
planting coarse-growing kinds and weak 
growers together. I have often noticed how 
these strong growers overshadow and choke 
the weak kinds. The best results are ob- 
tained by planting five or six in a group, or 
having one kind in a bed. For years I have 
noticed how well many kinds thrive against 
a wall, with their roots under a gravel or 
stone path, showing the rich larder is not 
so essential as some would have us believe. 

J. CROOK. 





ROSA RUGOSA AND ITS OFFSPRING. 
THERE can be no doubt that hedges of Roses 
will play an important part in the Rose gar- 
dens of the future. The demand for varieties 
suitable for this purpose is increasing, and 
no one who has seen a well-planted hedge of 
Roses can wonder at this. The luxuriant 
and dense growth, the abundance of blossom, 
and picturesque effect are of great value in the 
garden, to say nothing of their utility as shel- 
ters to the more tender varieties. The 
Rugosa or Japanese Roses are very suitable 
for hedge-planting, and it is a matter of taste 
whether one variety be planted or several. 
Nothing can surpass in beauty the grand 
hedge of Blane Double de Courbet at Kew 
when in full bloom, but we miss in autumn 
the showy fruit of the type R. rugosa and its 
single white form. A capital hedge can be 
made by planting Blanc Double de Courbet, 
Mrs. Anthony Waterer, and Mercedes alter- 
nately. Let the ground be trenched 2 feet 
deep and a yard in width. Plant good, strong 
bushes, and prune back to 3 feet the first year. 
Some may not attain that height, but if not, 
do not prune at all. A good pruning each 
year will make the blossoming more abundant. 
but if it be desired to have a tall hedge, then 
no pruning is required. 

No one would hardly believe that there are 
now some three dozen varieties of this fine, 
hardy race. One or two raisers, such as 
Mons. Gravereaux, Dr. Muller, M.M. Cochet- 
Cochet, and Herr Peter Lambert have been at 
work on this group, crossing and inter- 
crossing them in order to give us these won- 
derful new sorts. I have a firm belief there 
are yet more distinct novelties to come from 
this group. We may lose the seed-bearing 
character which makes the type and one or 
two others so very picturesque, but we shall 
gain fine shrub-like plants, with grand blos- 
soms, of the Hybrid Perpetual and Hybrid 
Chinese character. ‘To dwellers in and near 
large towns, these Roses will be a great boon. 
1 do not mean to say that they will replace the 
lovely Hybrid Teas, but, with a few excep- 
tions, I think they are superior to Hybrid Per- 
petuals for such gardens, especially now that 
there is a good range of colour to select from. 
What more beautiful than a _well-flowered 
plant of Conrad F. Meyer, with its almost 
exhibition quality blossoms and fragrance! 
Unfortunately, there is rather a paucity of 
blossom in late summer and autumn. 

A list of the various sorts, with brief 
descriptions, may be helpful to anyone think- 
ing of forming a collection of these Roses. 
AS eee the varieties in alphabetical order, we 
1ave 

ALBA, a chaste flower, of snowy purity, pro- 
ducing splendid large fruit in autumn, flower- 
ing also at same time. It is one of the best 





for hedges. Pruned to the ground each year, 
its fruit is obtained much finer. 

AMELIE GRAVEREAUX, a large, deep, pur- 
plish-red flower. 

AMERICA has large single flowers, carmine- 
lake in colour. 

ATRO-PURPUREA is the darkest yet obtained, 
the colour a rich carmine-crimson. 

BELLE POITEVINE, very large 
flowers, of a brilliant rose colour. 

BLANC DOUBLE DE CoURBET.—In this the 
long buds are almost as good as those of the 
Tea Rose Niphetos. It is certainly the best 
white, but the seed-pods are small. 

CARMEN bears single flowers of blood-red 
colour, good in form, and produced in great 
abundance. It was raised by Herr Peter 
Lambert from R. rugosa, crossed with the 
H.P. Princess de Bearn. 

CHEDANE GUINOISSEAU has large, clear, 
satin-pink, semi-double flowers. 

CALOCARPA, a single of exquisite circular 
form; colour, rich rose; flowers fragrant. 
Immense clusters of bright scarlet fruit fol- 
low. This is a cross between R. rugosa and 
a China Rose. 

CoNRAD FERDINAND MEyYER.—A fragrant, 
shrub-like Rose, with a bud resembling La 
France, the open flower between Baroness 
Rothschild and Mme. G. Luizet. This should 
be in every garden, but it is a prodigious 
grower. If grown as a bush, prune its annual 
growths back to about 2 feet from their base. 
I had a two-year-old plant this year which 
bore eighty buds and blossoms towards the 
end of June. It is a fine Rose for an east 
wall. 

DANIEL LesueuR.—Large flowers, of 
cupped form, long buds, of a nankeen-yellow 
colour, tinted with salmon, turning to pale 
yellow when fully open; base of petals 
canary-yellow. This is one of the novelties 
of this year, and is the first break towards a 
good yellow in this group. 

FIMBRIATA has blooms more like a fim- 
briated Primula than a Rose. The flowers 
are very small, semi-double, and of a whitish- 
blush colour, produced on a strong bush. 

HELVETIA. —Flowers large, single, and of a 
clear white colour. 

Mme. ALVAREZ DE CAMpo.—In this the 
flowers are large and of a salmon-flesh colour, 
tinged with rose. 

Mz. ANcELOT is one of Dr. Muller’s 
crosses between a Bourbon seedling and Rosa 
germanica. The flowers are large, full, of a 
rosy-flesh colour, tinted salmon. 

Mme. GEORGES BRUANT, a lovely pure 
white, with shapely buds, makes a grand show 
in early summer, and again in autumn. The 
crossing with the old Tea Rose Sombreuil has 
imparted the free-flowering habit of the Teas. 

Mme. LABORIE, one of Mons. Gravereaux’s 
double crosses. In the first place, General 
Jacqueminot was crossed with Empereur de 
Marve. The offspring, crossed with Conrad 
F. Meyer, produced a large, full flower, of an 
attractive shade of pink. 

Mme. RENE GRAVEREAUX was obtained 
from Conrad F. Meyer, crossed with Safrano ; 
colour, tender lilac-rose, very large cup- 
shaped, and exceedingly fragrant. 

Mmeg. Turret, large and full; colour, 
bright red within, outer petals silvery. 

MADELINE FitLot.—By crossing Queen of 
the Bourbons and Perle des Jardins, and then 
crossing the seedling with Rugosa germanica, 
Mons. Gravereaux has obtained this- excel- 
lent Rose; colour, deep China rose, shaded 
lilac; large and full, and _ continuous- 
flowering. 

MeERcEDES.—A lovely variety, with tender 
rose-pink flowers, shaded white. Raised by 
M. Guillot. 

Mrs. ANTHONY WATERER partakes much 
of the character of General Jacqueminot, 
from which it was a hybrid. The colour is 
bright crimson, very free-flowering in June, 
and sweet. This makes a fine hedge. 

Mons. Brenvetu.—Another of the mixed 
crosses, Pierre Notting x Safrano, the seed- 
ling crossed with Conrad F. Mayer. The 
colour is deep salmon, with darker reflex. 

Nova ZEMBLA is identical with Conrad F. 
Meyer in all save colour, which is pure white. 
It is a sport from this fine Rose. 

REPENS ALBA.—A_ picturesque creeping 
Rose, well adapted for the wild garden or 
banks, ete. It also makes a good weeper 


double 














budded on a tall standard. The flowers are 
pure white. It was a cross between Rosa 
rugosa and R. Wichuraiana. 

Rose APPLES, pale silvery-rose, very ele- 
gant, with most beautiful fruit. 

RosE A PARFUM DE L’Hay.—A very frag- 
rant Rose, somewhat resembling Mrs. An- 
thony Waterer, but a finer bloom. 

REGINA BapeEt.—Large double flowers, 
magenta-red in colour ; reverse of petals pale, 
buds pointed. One of the novelties of last 
spring. Of 

RuBRA, the type, there are some selected 
forms, such as Paul’s large-flowered. These 
can easily be picked out from a batch of seed- 
lings, as they vary somewhat in the shades of 
colour. It is one of the best to grow for its 
fruit and is largely employed in game coverts. 

SCHNEELICHT is a very beautiful white 
variety. 

SOUVENIR DE CHRISTOPHER COCHET has 
pink, semi-double flowers, with large seed- 
pods. In 

SOUVENIR DE PHILEMON COCHET, a seed- 
ling of Blanc Double de Courbet, the blossoms 
are like a very flat double Hollyhock. It isa 
fine bloom, but not quite so pure in colour as 
its seed-parent. 

THUSNELDA.—A lovely colour, light salmon- 
pink, very free early and late, semi-double. 

There are some beautiful hybrids of R. 
rugosa at Kew Gardens, one especially, from 
M. Vilmorin, a cross between R. microphylla 
and R. rugosa, has large single flowers, not 
unlike Azaleas of a lovely whitish-pink colour. 
There is also a very free-blooming variety re- 
sulting from R. humilis crossed with R. 
rugosa. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Yellow Banksian RFose not fiowering.—I 
have a yellow Banksian Rose against my house. It 
has been in four years, has grown well, and is 
up two-thirds of the height of the house, but it has 
not once borne a single blossom. The soil round the 
house is a slatey marl, and the Rose is planted on a 
terrace formed of the soil thrown out in digging the 
foundation of the house. I told my then gardener 
to dig a hole, take out the soil, and put in loam 
from rotted turves. Either he did not do so, or 
the roots, I should think, have got through what he 
put in, and are into the clay. My present gardener 
wishes to lift the roots altogether and put in fresh 
soil. Do you think this will now kill the Rose, or 
what suggestion can you kindly give to make it 
flower, and what mixture of soil should it be planted 
in?—YELLOW BANKSIAN. — 

[We do not think it is new soil the plant 
wants, as you say it has grown well. What 
you should do is to well spread out the 
growths, so that air and sunshine can pene- 
trate among the branches. This Rose re- 
quires its shoots to be well hardened, or 
almost baked up, that it may bloom freely, 
and on no account prune away any of the fine, 
thread-like growths, for it is from these one 
obtains the blossom. Allow some of the long 
branches to droop away from the wall, foun- 
tain-like, and leave them intact. Then, again, 
if you can divert water from its root, this 
would be an advantage. Place some slates on 
the soil, so as to shoot off the rain, and you 
might even put in a drain-pipe or two if suffi- 
cient fall, unless you can put a glass coping 
over the plant. We think, if you carry out 
these suggestions, the plant should blossom 
next May.] 

Climbers for wire fence (F. S.).—You cannot 
do better than plant the major portion of this fence 
with the free-growing Wichuraiana Roses, such as 
Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, Alberic Barbier, Lady 
Gay, Rene Andre, Elsie Robichon, etc. You could 
introduce some Crimson Ramblers, also come per- 
petual-flowering sorts, such as Mme. A. Carriére, 
Longworth Rambler, etc.; and in between the 
Ramblers could be planted a few monthly Roses of 
sorts. These would then provide blossoms when some 
of the ramblers had ceased. Honeysuckles, Clematis, 
Wistaria, Jasmine, Cydonias, would add variety. 
Plant fairly close—say, 6 feet apart—and cut out 
any later on if too crowded. The beds in front 
should contain Hybrid Tea’ Roses mainly. They 
could be of one colour, but in five or six varieties 
if preferred. The small circular beds in front of 
Rhododendron would look well planted with dwarf 
Polyantha Roses, one sort in a bed. The border in 
front of the wire fence could be very profitably 
planted with some of the lovely monthly Roses, 
such as Comtesce de Cayla, Aurore, Laurette Mes- 
simy, etc., as they are always in bloom and make a 
fine show. 


“The Hnglish Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New LKdition, 10th, revised, with descrip- 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 168.; post free, 158. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bound in 2 vols., half vellum, 248. net. uf 
all booksellers. 
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A SEPTEMBER FLOWER BORDER IN 
SURREY. 


THERE is nothing, perhaps, in the world of 
ardening on which more consideration is 
needed than as regards the mixed border. It 
is one of the oldest and one of the best ways 
of growing hardy plants, but, owing to various 
-auses, it 1s very rare to find one well done—in 
fact a friend this year, who is famed for his 
beautiful gardens, despaired to the writer of 
mixed borders as failures generally. It 
is so because of the want of artistic grouping 
or of good choice of plants. At one time, 
eyen in our own day, there were so few good 


{double Soapworts, tall white Snapdragons, 





Japanese Anemones, Japanese Aconite, 
long drifts of the Japanese Stonecrop, a 
colour-scheme of pale Pentstemons—purples, 
pinks, and whites. It has one break towards 
the middle, of pale yellow Coltsfoot, golden- 
feathered-Pyrethrum, striped Grass (Glyceria | 
aquatica), and pale yellow Snapdragon. All 
through the border there is a good deal of 
grey Phlomis and Lyme-Grass, Stachys, and 
silvery Wormwoods, and there are pleasant 
backgrounds near. The picture will tell a | 
good deal that is worth knowing of the 
making of mixed borders. The ground is | 
completely covered, the choice of plants is | 
good, the edging not hard—a very important | 
point—so that the silvery Wormwoods and 





2 inches, or rather more, apart, with a similar 
space between each cutting soon root. As 
a rule, these young growths may be had 
with a few roots adhering. From long ex- 
perience, I have found that cuttings of 
Tufted Pansies inserted in a cold-frame in 
October and November invariably root well, 
and scarcely a blank space in the rows is to 
be seen. By the early spring they have made 
capital little plants.—D. B. CRANs. 





THE JALAP-PLANT. 
(IPOM4IA PURGA). 
I HAVE had this for several years on a south 
wall, running over the windows, and have 
hitherto been satisfied with its beauty when 





: 


hardy flowers that ‘we saw mixed borders of 
very raggedly-selected things, and now, when 
we are so rich in good, hardy plants, there 
ought to be more care in selection and ar- 
rangement of such. However, one should 
avoid excess in making mixed borders, as we 
sometimes see greatly overdone, because 
choice materials for making good ones are not 
sufficient to work out on a very extensive 
scale unless we drift into some kind of line 
arrangement. The border here illustrated 
is the most successful I have ever seen. To 
mark a season, its maker aims at making a 
border of September flowers, which we think 
Wise, because it is often well to determine on 
@ season when o'wners and their friends most 
enjoy the garden. This border is planted 
with Asters of the month of September and 





A September flower border in Surrey, 


other plants of the foreground can toss about 
in their own way. It is a charming plan for 
those who frequent their gardens in autumn, 
to finish up with such a lovely flower-border. 
It will be understood that the cultivation and 
plants are all prepared to this end—those 
which are at their best in September. 





Propagating the Tufted Pansies in 
October and November.—The true Tufted 
Pansies can be increased at this season with 
the greatest ease. Old plants that were cut 
back a short time since, are now studded 
with numerous young, short-jointed growths, 
that are ideal for propagating. Given a bed 


of gritty soil in a cold-frame, these young | 
growths, which may be inserted in rows about | 





it gave me half-a-dozen flowers or so. But 
this year, the coldest we ever had, like other 
beautiful things, continually visited by 
storms, it has astonished me by going on 
flowering till towards the end of October. 
Growth and flowers are all fresh, and on this, 
October 22nd, I counted twenty-two blooms 
fully out, with plenty of buds. Naturally, I 
ask why such a beautiful plant is not more 
grown? It is interesting, too, for its medical 
uses. It is, I believe, a native of Mexico, and 
forms a bulbous-looking root. I am not sure 
that it is obtainable generally, but I get it 
from Messrs. Barr, of Long Ditton. I believe 
it to be hardy, but protect it every winter 
with 6 inches of fine ashes round the root. 

If the plant weré a novelty, instead of being 
known in our gardens for many years, I 
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think all your readers would be hurrying to 
get it. Mine is planted among Roses, which 
-zrow on a Chestnut trellis and takes its 
ta way up the trellis to a height of at least 
(4 feet or 15 feet, and would, I think, grow 
higher if there were any support for ane 





AUTUMN DAYS IN THE WEST 
COUNTRY. 

Ir was partly with a view to traverse the 
country between Williton and Minehead, 
which latter has been aptly described as the 
Queen of the Exmoor Country, and also to 
remove an impression I had formed relative 
to the flora of that district, that I decided to 
spend a few days there early in October. One 
has been used to hear the beauties of Corn- 
wall extolled—and rightly so—but it came as 
somewhat of a revelation to me to find the 
same plants flourishing in west Somerset as 
I have:seen around Penzance and in the 
neighbourhood of St. Ives. Here one finds, 
as in many parts of Devonshire also, that 
beautiful climber, referred to in I know not 
how: many catalogues as a “greenhouse 
climber,’ Solanum jasminoides, growing luxu- 
riantly over the front of the houses, side by 
side with Passifloras. I found, too, another 
favourite plant thriving, and one that has 
been referred to from time to time in GAR- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED. JI allude to that pretty 
orange-and-gold blossom, Diplacus glutinosus, 
planted out, and growing over the walls of 
many a cottage, while Hydrangeas and 
Fuchsias were of an immense size, and gave 
evidence, by their stout stems, of having been 
planted for years. One also saw the lovely 
sweet-scented: yellow Genista—not as a shrub 
merely, but as a wall-climber—with huge 
branches, and Abutilons, too, planted out, 
with wonderful growth—a proof of the mild- 
ness of the winters. 

Here, too, the Myrtle ere and blooms 
profusely. Dunster, an old-world place, is 
well worthy of a visit to garden lovers. It 
was there I saw the Scarborough Lily bloom- 
ing, planted out of doors; there, also, grew 
in beauty, as if nothing but sunshine had pre- 
vailed all summer, such things as Begonias 
and Salpiglossis, trailing Campanulas from 
the window-sills, and Roses in the richest 
profusion. I tramped about a good deal in 
search of anything new, and in a Minehead 
nursery found a Tomato called “ Pride of the 
West,” which carried excellent crops of 
smooth red fruit of a marketable size. The 
crop was the second one, the plants having 
succeeded others which finished off in August, 
and had never felt artificial heat. Here, too, 
I saw Figs ripening in the open. On the 
road from Dunster to Blue Anchor, one 
comes across many well-kept gardens, 
wherein many things luxuriate that one unac- 
quainted with the West Country is apt to 
regard as indoor subjects. For instance, one 
seldom finds the Glory Pea (Clianthus puni- 
ceus) outside a glass-house, yet here at Blue 
Anchor, in the station garden, I found it 
growing with a freedom that came as another 
surprise, and I was informed by the station- 
master that it gets no protection in the win- 
ter, nor needs it, and yet never fails to bloom. 
The beds on the platform were filled with 
annual Pinks, Petunias, Pelargoniums, Phlox 
Drummondi, Gaillardias, Asters, Antirr- 
hinums. Roses like Dorothy Perkins, Gloire de 
Dijon, were full of bloom —indeed, Roses were 
a feature of the country in this corner of the 
west, and reminded one more of midsummer 
than late autumn. One expects, of course, 
to find so mild a climate suited to the culti- 
vation of Yuceas, but I was not prepared to 
find them of such a size, nor did I anticipate 
finding house-fronts entirely covered with 
Magnolias, with here and there a late blos- 
som of great beauty. Time did not permit of 
much exploration of the country west of 
Minehead, but what I did see justified the 
advice given, to “see your own country first.’’ 
On leaving the district in which there is so 
much to interest one by moorland and sea, 
one could not help recalling the lines of 
Matthew Arnold :— 


eee nerd 

The sunlight in the glens is fair, 

And in the brakes and on the hills the air, 

Bupyant and fresh the mountain flowers 

More viryginal and sweet than ours.” 
LEAHUBST. 











DAFFODILS FOR NATURALISATION 
AND CUTTING FOR 1910. 


Ir is somewhat late to write on this subject, 
perhaps, but bulbs are exceptionally sound 
und good this year, and October planting is 
not too late. The majority of varieties of 
Daffodils are by no means particular in the 
matter of soil. Certainly the better the soil 
the better the flower, and the more enduring 
the after results of the original planting ; 
also, there are varieties that somewhat 
quickly deteriorate in indifferent soil, and, 
having had.to deal with them under such 
circumstances, I may venture to give my 
experience. As a matter of fact, when the 
planting was suggested many years ago, I, 
knowing the soil I had to deal with was just 
a bit of peaty stuff on the surface, with 
sand to a depth of quite 20 feet, sought the 
advice of my old friend, the late Mr. Peter 
Barr. His suggestion was, that if it was a 
dry sand that would run through the 
fingers, it would be useless to attempt plant- 
ing; but if the sand a little under the sur- 
face was damp and a little close—i.e., with a 
slight clinging to the hand when pressed— 
it would be safe to plant if this were done 
more deeply than generally advised. I put 
the bulbs in nearly 6 inches under the soil, 
and many varieties have lasted until the 
present time, some flowering still very well, 
and others not quite up to form.~ Rather an 
odd thing is that some varieties not generally 
recognised as adapted for permanent plant- 
ing have done well, furnishing annually a nice 
supply of blooms. Of such I may instance 
N. cyclamineus and N. Johnstoni Queen .of 
Spain.. I have had _ little experience with 
the newer ‘sorts. As individual blooms they 
are very beautiful, but whether they are 
equally good from a constitutional stand- 
point, especially in the way of generative 
powers, I cannot say. My favourites in the 
old sorts are Golden Spur, Emperor, Hors- 
fieldi, Sir Watkin, Barri conspicuus, and 
the late-flowering poeticus. There are several 
others in the chalice-cup section, both among 
the white and yellow perianth varieties, that 
are very enduring, but I think Sir Watkin 
and Barri conspicuus are about the best. 
If facilities are to hand for planting in dif- 
ferent situations, it will very much prolong 
the flowering period, the difference in opening 
on, say, a south-east and a north-west aspect 
being quite a fortnight, and, naturally, the 
flowers last much longer on the cooler site. 
E. B. 8. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Covering rustic work.—Owing to my tennis- 
court being exposed to rough winds, I have put 
rustic work on three sides of it. On one side I 
thought of putting fan-trained fruit-trees, and climb- 
ing Roses on the other two. On the tennis-court 
side of the rustic work I want, to make a_ border 
4 feet or 5 feet wide. Could you advise me how to 
fill it, either with dwarf flowering shrubs or herba- 
ceous plants? On the path side of the pergola there 
is a 7-foot sloping border, which I propose filling with 
Rhododendrons, Brooms, Spirzeas, Berberis, and 
Laburnums, each in 10 feet patches. Could you sug- 
gest something better? The border is 160 feet by 
7 feet.—RESEARCH. 

[The idea of planting fan-trained fruit-trees 
on the one side of the tennis-court seems a 
little out of place, and the Rose idea, if car- 
ried right through, would be much better. 
For the border within the rustic work, a 
mixed arrangement of shrubs and herbaceous 
plants ‘would be best, filling it with such 
things as Andromedas, Aucuba japonica vera, 
Azalea mollis in select varieties, Rhododen- 
drons of sorts, Skimmias, Buddleias, flower- 
ing Currants, Weigelas, and the like, in 
colonies, and planting in intervening spaces 
Larkspurs, Kniphofias, Sunflowers, Phloxes, 
Astilbes, single and double-flowered Pyreth- 
rums, Hollyhocks, Michaelmas Daisies, Cam- 
panulas, Flag Irises, the bolder-growing Daf- 
fodils, Day Lilies, and other such plants. If 
this were well carried out—and you have 
ample space for so doing—the border would 
make a most effective feature in the garden, 
with an interest varied and long-continued. 
Much, of course, would devend upon how 
the idea was carried out. The idea for the 
sloping bank will do quite well, and by car- 
peting the soil with Squills, Daffodils, Snow- 
drops, and London Pride, would also have a 
long-standing interest and beauty. 
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nothing as to what your soil consists of, and 
you must understand that for such plants as 
Rhododendrons, Andromedas, Azalea mollis, 
etc., you must prepare the sites by using 
peat. ] 

_ Salvias.—I should like your advice on the follow- 
ing matter:—I wish to plant a bed on turf with blue 
and scarlet Salvias, to blossom at same time, also a 
good white edging to bloom with them. What do you 
suggest? I find Salvia patens has finished blooming 
before 8. splendens, so spoils the effect.—A. F., 
Chard. 

_[There are no Salvias at present in cultiva- 
tion to equal the scarlet Salvia (S. splendens) 
and its varieties for creating a fine effect at 
flowering time. The only blue-flowered kinds 
worth planting out are S. azurea and §. 
patens, while the flowering together of all the 
kinds would have to be studied and deter- 


mined in each locality by stopping and by 


other cultural methods. | In-any: case; the 
display from the blue varieties would be a 
long way short of that of the scarlet, the plant 
being neither so free nor profuse in its flower- 
ing. By planting S. patens much more 
thickly, and stopping and pinching the shoots 
somewhat late, a greater success may be ob- 
tained, while a more dense planting should 
afford a richer mass of colour. A. white- 
flowered border plant should be found in 
Alyssum maritimum or one of the nure white 
Tufted Pansies, and with these, again, special 
measures would have to be adopted to give 
you*the results you are so desirous of 
obtaining. ] 

Single Daffodils becoming double.— 
Several correspondents have stated recently 
in GARDENING “ILLUSTRATED that all their 
single Daffodils have turned to doubles, but 
not one ‘has‘given a name to thé single variety 
which is supposed to be doing this in so 
wholesale a manner. If your correspondents 
would name the single variety they were sup- 
posed to have planted, or at the time of 
flowering next spring send to the Editor com- 
plete examples—bulbs, leaves, and flowers— 
of both the single and double forms to which 
they are now alluding, the matter» might be 
at once cleared up. As the case now stands, 
the whole thing is shrouded in mystery, for 
there are certainly more than one double 
Daffodil and more than one single Daffodil, 
hence these references to the “whole of my 
single Daffodils becoming double”’ are sin- 
gularly vague. Moreover, the thing is with- 
out parallel, and requires verification. There 
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is not the least reason why a single Daffodil | 


should not become double, or that a 
double Daffodil should not revert to its 
normal type. Usually, however, the tran- 
sition is gradual, observable, not sudden, 
or in the wholesale sort of way sug- 
gested by your correspondents. Hence, one 
would welcome some further light on the 
subject. I may say, however, that, with a 
long experience of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of bulbs, I know of no such thing as 
this sudden, complete, and wholesale change 
of front.—E. H. JENKINS, Hampton Hill. 


Salvia splendens Fire-king.—The most 
brilliant mass of rich scarlet colour in the 
open ground, in October, I have anywhere 


seen was a big breadth of Salvia Fire-king | 
in Messrs. Barr and Son’s Long Ditton Nur- | 


series. There were several other varieties 


all fairly compact close by, but this one ex- | 


celled them by a long way. I do not know 


how long the plants had been in flower, but | 


that they should have been giving such a 
brilliant show in October, when other flowers 
generally were getting over, is enough to 
commend it. The plants were broad and 
dense, and did not exceed 15 inches in height. 
Perennial Asters are now giving much 
beauty in gardens, but no striking colours. 
Even early-flowering Chrysanthemums, now 
so varied in hue, fail to produce any rich 
scarlet flowers. Chrysanthemum uliginosum 
and the widely-grown Anemone japonica, 
both pink and white, are blooming freely, as 
are many other hardy flowers, but this 
superb Salvia, in richness of hve, excels 
them all.—A. D. 


Clematis Melly Moser blooming in October. 
—Is it usual for Clematis Nelly Moser to blossom 


twice in the year? This season it has blossomed | 


equally well both in June and September to October, 
though in the case of the second bloom the flowers 


were somewhat smaller. Are there any a Varies 


ties Which flower twice in the season 
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GREAT SEAKALE 
(CRAMBP CORDIFOLIA). 


THIS is.a very showy and interesting plant— | vating it in these islands, 


not, certainly, 
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| attraction, which grows upon those who study 


1t. 
Few difficulties are experienced in culti- 
save in very wet 


for choice beds in the flower ! districts, where it sometimes winters badly, 





The Giant Seakale (Crambe cordifolia) in the gardens at Orowsley Park, Henley-on-Thames, 
From a photograph by Mr. Thomas Taylor. 


garden, but for the shrubbery or any rough 
place in what is called the wild garden. It 
ought to be a very telling plant, and if it 
flowers well there is a countless spray of 
pretty, white blossoms, and the foliage is not 
without beauty. It is a very hardy plant, 
growing in any ordinary soil, and where 
plants of it are to be had, it should be rather 
planted in a group of three or five, when its 
effect might be looked for as very good. 





THE EDELWEISS. 
Yew of the alpine plants have about them 
the spice of romance which lends a charm to 
the Edelweiss, one which is hardly inspired 
by its intrinsic character, for, in view of the 
many exquisite gems from the mountains, 
the beauty of this plant is quiet and homely 
indeed. It is largely due to the difficulties 


experienced in procuring this plant from its | 


haunts far up in the Alps that its romance 
has sprung, and many have been the disasters 
to life and limb which have befallen the 
ardent lover who, anxious to show his devo- 
tion for his inamorata, has risked these in 
his attempts to scale the cliffs to secure this 
flower as a gage d’amour. ‘This habitat of the 


Edelweiss, in its almost inaccessible home, | 


has led to the current belief, almost impos- 
sible to explode, that it is a plant which must 
be sought on the mountain-side, far up amid 
the clear skies and in the exposed situations 
*t loves in Nature. On the contrary, it can 
be grown readily in almost any garden, and 
with some little care in its wintering, in 
even those which are almost on a level with 
the sea. 

Its appearance is pleasing, with its grey 
leaves, and its white flowers, with yellow 
centres, surrounded by their hairy calyces and 
Lracts covered with cotton-like wool, the 
whole plant being only a few inches high, 
and, although not showy, having a quiet 





and is liable to rot away. In the drier parts, 
however, it stands the winter well, its chief 
enemy being long-continued wet, and there 
will be found no particular need for any 
covering in winter. In the wetter parts of 
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soil of a light character, such as loam and 
leaf-soil, with some sharp sand and some grit, 
will suit the plants. The Edelweiss is very 
easily raised from seeds, which should be 
sown under glass early in spring, pricking 
out the seedlings when large enough to 
handle, and planting them out in May orJune. 


| The associations of this plant always give it 


| Laburnums 





| many cheering blossoms 


so much interest to visitors to a garden that 


its. greater cultivation may be 
seeing it can be so.easily grown. 


expected, 


Ess. 


Views in Miss Willmott’s garden.—Miss 
A. E, Willmott has given Mr. Quaritch per- 
mission to publish a selection of forty-one 
collotype views of her well-known and _in- 
teresting garden at Great Warley. This is 
the first time that any photographs of the 
garden have been published, and it is thought 
that they will prove of exceptional interest to 
all horticulturists. The work will form one 
volume folio, 16 inches by 12 inches, and will 
be issued early in December. 

Bulbs under trees in small gardens.—We 
are often reminded of the advantage of growing 
bulbs under trees, but, as a general rule, the owner 
of a small garden does not always realise that his 
plot of ground wherein, possibly, Lilacs and 
y are grown. to the exclusion of other 
things sometimes may be carpeted in spring with 
at a trifling cost. What can 
one have prettier than groups of Snowdrops, Scillas, 
or Chionodoxas blooming in the early year round 
tree-roots? Ground under trees is not always used .to 
the best advantage. This need not be if a spring 
display is desired, considering how cheap bulbs are 





| to-day.—TOWNSMAN. 





GUNNERAS. 
THESE hardy herbaceous perennials are not 


_nearly so freely planted as they should be. 


| leaves the same season. 
| the crowns during winter by packing 





Their semi-tropical foliage and flower-spikes 
give them a noble appearance when well culti- 
vated. They thrive here admirably on the 
margin of a small stream, and remind one of 
a huge clump of Rhubarb, a name often given 
them by visitors to these gardens. April or 
early May, just as growth commences, is the 
best time to plant. Large stools may then be 
freely divided, and, if given good soil, they 
quickly recover, -and produce good-sized 
It is usual to protect 
dry 
leaves or Bracken over the top. Although 
they appear hardy enough here, it is in early 
spring, so soon as growth starts, that some 
little protection is beneficial, as late frosts are 
very liable to cripple them if left to weather 
the storm. There are only two varieties I 
am acquainted with—G. manicata and G. 
scabra—the former carrying much the finer . 
foliage of the two, as will be seen by the 
dimensions of a plant growing in these gar- 





Gunnera manicata in the gardens at Bicton, Devon, 


the country a sheet of glass, or even a slate, | 


| fixed a few inches over the plants, will be a 


valuable protection from the winter’s rains, | 
and this can be removed in March or April. | 
A slightly elevated position and well-drained | 


dens, and which is here figured. Width of 
leaf, 7 feet 6 inches; length of leaf, stem to 
axil of leaf, 6 feet 6 inches; and 18 feet 
through the centre of plant. 


Bicton. J. MAYNE, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


PASSIFLORA EDULIS. 

CAN you give me a short reply as to the treatment 
of the above? I had some seeds sent me from Aus- 
tralia. These were sown in the spring of 1907. One 
plant is now large, some of the shoots about 15 feet, 
and it is carrying about twenty fruits. One fruit 
(set early) is assuming a plum colour, the rest quite 
green. The flowers fall very easily just when set. 
The plant is in a greenhouse, size 20 feet by 20 feet. 
I can keep up from 45 degs. to 55 degs. of heat dur- 
ing winter. The plant is in an 8-inch. pot, and the 
roots have gone through jnto the border below the 
stage. I have never seen this plant before, and will be 
vrateful for as full instructions as space will permit.— 
SIXTEEN YEARS’ READER. 

[The edible Passion-flower is so much grown 
and appreciated as a decorative climber for 
lofty conservatories and such-like structures, 
that it is difficult to ascribe a reason for its 
comparative neglect as a fruit-producing 
plant. | Such it certainly is, and of a very 
high order, too, bearing enormous crops of 
most luscious fruits, which are a valuable 
addition to the dessert. Its culture is very 
simple, for, given an intermediate tempera- 
ture, light, sweet, friable soil, and ample 
space, together with ordinary attention to 
watering, healthy plants, fine foliage, and 
bloom in abundance will result. We are 
very well acquainted with a garden in which 
the back walls of the vineries are covered 
with Passiflora edulis, the plants annually 
carrying heavy crops of fruit. In the same 
garden there is a very old house, flat and 
dark, with more wood than glass, in which, 
trained to the roof, it thrives well and fruits 
freely. From these examples, it may be seen 
of how accommodating a nature the plant is. 

These conditions must be somewhat modi- 
fied to ensure fruitfulness as well. Reason- 
able confinement of the roots and fertilising 
of the blooms are imperative, and if planted 
in sunny positions, slight shade is beneficial, 
especially while in bloom. It is necessary 
to check over-luxuriance and to artificially 
fertilise the blooms, for unless this is done, 
the probability is that no fruit would set. It 
is important to guard against bright sunshine 
prior to setting, as well as to shield the young 
and tender embryo fruit from the fierce rays 
of the sun. There is no special mode of prun- 
ing more adapted for fruiting than another ; 
merely thin and shorten the shoots according 
to space available, avoiding crowding. ‘The 
summer routine will be pinching the shoots 
when two, three, or more fruits are set, ac- 
cording to the strength of the shoots and 
the crop intended, cutting well back any non- 
fruiting ones, which will—if early in the 
season—probably make fruitful breaks and 
produce a crop later. Water should be ap- 
plied sparingly until a good set is secured, 
when copious supplies of both clear water and 
liquid-manure must be given to swell up heavy 
crops, and a sprinkling of some approved 
fertiliser may be added occasionally—in fact, 
feed liberally, but judiciously. 

Thrips is the only insect pest which habi- 
tually affects the plant, and for this pest fumi- 
gation is the best remedy. Propagation is 
easy either from cuttings or seeds. ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Daffodils for Christmas.—I would be glad of 
hints as to treatment of Daffodils, which I want to 
have in blossom at Christmas. I potted them from 
the open ten days ago, and placed them in a very 
te room, with south window, behind a stove.— 

[Your treatment of the bulbs and general 
method of procedure are quite wrong, and but 
courting failure from the outset. ‘To pot up 
bulbs from the open in the middle of October, 
and place them at once “in a very warm 
room,’’ is certainly not conducive to success, 
to say the least. At the time named the bulbs 
must have been in the worst condition for 
potting up—viz., endowed with the full com- 
plement of their new roots, the whole of 
which will presently rot under the bulbs. In 
this direction you could not have selected a 
worse time, and, as a result, the bulbs for 
any future work will be thrown entirely on 
their own resources. Bulbs intended for pot 
culture and early work should have been 
potted in early September, and, at any rate, 
should have been in a dry, dormant condition 
at that time, as opposed to the green and 





active state of root-action in which you must 
have found them. Bulbs potted when dor- 
mant should have been given some weeks of 
preparation in the open in which to form 
roots, and it is such as these that produce 
the best results at flowering-time. Hence, 
not only is the time of potting wrong, but 
the warm room conditions are about the 
worst. You do not say to what variety your 
remarks refer, but the only growth you can 
expect in such circumstances as you describe 
will of a surety be characterised by much 
weakness, and possibly, also, by partial or 
total failure at flowering-time. Far better 
that the bulbs had been placed under ashes 
in the open for a time, and introduced to 
artificial heat in the weeks to come. Many 
people would like to get flowers of these things 
at Christmas, but the experiences of a quarter 
of a century in this work are no sort of a 
guarantee that it might be made possible by 
even the best growers of the present day. ] 

Bouvardias.—In the greenhouse these use- 
ful flowering shrubs are now very beautiful, 
many of them being just at their best. True, 
the deliciously fragrant B. Humboldti corym- 
biflora has lost its feshness, and so has that 
large-flowered scarlet variety, King of the 
Scarlets, which was sent here from Australia 
about half-a-dozen years ago. It is a very 
beautiful form, but is somewhat earlier in 
flowering than most of the garden varieties. 
Of the single flowers, President Cleveland has 
flowers of a brilliant vermilion-scarlet tint, 
and is the finest of this class. Pride of Brook- 
lyn is a very desirable white-flowered kind, 
and Priory Beauty a good pink. Of doubles, 
the best—and, in fact, the only—white is 
Alfred Neumer, pinks being represented by 
President Garfield and Bridesmaid, while the 
best red, so far as I know, is Hogarth flore- 
pleno, but it is much less brilliantly coloured 
than the single President Cleveland. Treated 
much as Fuchsias—that is, struck from cut- 
tings of the young growing shoots early in 
the year, and potted on when necessary, these 
Bouvardias form neat little bushy plants for 
flowering in the autumn. There are many 
varieties in cultivation, but the few enu- 
merated above are among the best, and form 
a very representative selection. The cuttings 
should only be formed of the young, growing 
shoots, as these quickly root, whereas older 
pieces take a long time to do so. At one time 
the propagation of Bouvardias was often 
effected by means of root-cuttings, which 
grow readily, but now the young, growing 
shoots are generally preferred.—X. 


Jasminum grandiflorum.—Of greenhouse 
climbers that flower during the autumn 
months, this, the Spanish Jasmine, as it is 
often called, is particularly desirable, not be- 
cause the blossoms are showy, but by reason 
of their delicious fragrance. In comparison 
with the common Jasmine, it is altogether a 
looser-growing plant, and, trained as a 
climber in the greenhouse, it will soon cover 
a considerable space. Both leaves and 
flowers, too, are larger, these latter being often 
suffused with pale pink on the exterior. As 
above stated, their fragrance is remarkable. 
Though popularly known as the Spanish Jas- 
mine, this species is, I believe, regarded as a 
native of India. Throughout the south of 
Europe, it is largely grown for the essential 
oil which is extracted from the flowers. In 
some parts of the Continent the plants are 
induced, by full exposure to the summer’s 
sun, to flower as small bushes, and in this 
way they sell readily. As a climber, however, 
for the ordinary greenhouse, it well merits a 
passing note. There is, in some cases at 
least, a good deal of confusion between this 
species and that form of the common Jasmine 
called by some Jasminum affine, and by others 
Jasminum officinale grandiflorum. ‘This last 
is also of looser habit than J. officinale, while 
the exterior of the blossoms is tinged with 
pink. The fact that there are two forms of 
the hardy white Jasmine is often overlooked, 
hence the confusion between the variety 
grandiflorum and the species bearing the same 
name.—X. 





Will correspondents and advertisers kindly 
note that our telephone number is 10402 Central, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, 
London, E.C. ? 














OBITUARY. 


DAVID THOMSON, V.M.H. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. 
David Thomson, for many years gardener at 
Drumlanrig, and one of the ablest and most 
esteemed of gardeners. He died at Eskbank on 
October 26th, in his eighty-sixth year. David 
Thomson started his gardening career at Car- 
stairs House, Lanark, and then, as time went 
on, was employed in the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, London, under Robert Marnock, from 
thence going to Wrotham Park, Herts, as 
foreman, in succession to his brother, Wm. 
Thomson, also a light in the gardening world. 
After spending several years as head gar- 
dener in two English seats, we find him in 
charge of the gardens at Archerfield, in which 
horticulture in all its branches was entered 
into with zest. In 1868 he was appointed 
head gardener at Drumlanrig, remaining here 
until his retirement in 1897. ‘The flower 
gardening at Drumlanrig was famous through- 
out the United Kingdom, while fruits, stove 
and greenhouse plants, and Orchids were 
also largely and successfully grown. 

David Thomson was a frequent contributor 
to the gardening press of the day, edited 
The Gardener for some time, and was also the 
author of several books, including one deal- 
ing with the flower garden. He was one of 
the original recipients of the Victoria Medal 
of Honour, was awarded the Neill Prize, and 
also the Veitch Memorial Medal. MHorticul- 
ture to-day is all the poorer by the losses 
that have lately taken place, to mention only 
the veteran Peter Barr, whose death we so 
lately referred to, and now David 'Thom- 
son, both men of sterling merit, and in love 
with the profession which they so well 
adorned. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


WASPS IN VINERIES. 


THE query on page 536 leads one to note that 
wasps have been alike numerous and trouble- 
some this season, and, although I have taken 
many nests, they are still, at the latter end of 
September, strongly in evidence. I had a 
fine house of Black Hamburgh Grapes to 
which they paid especial attention, and 
nothing in the way of destroyers was of the 
slightest use. This was placed on portions 
of fruit, as recommended, alike by top and 
front lights, but the insects passed over to 
take their toll of Grapes. Letting down top 
and opening front lights to allow sufficient 
quantity of air, tiffany was tacked over all 
openings, and still they came. I found that 
they were making their way through the tiny 
spaces where the top lights were lowered 
over the bottom, and at express speed, neces- 
sitating stuffing the spaces with wood-wool. 
This at last kept them out, but, realising the 
keen instinct and perseverance of wasps, I won- 
dered they did not make their way through 
the keyholes. A lot of silly twaddle has ap- 
peared of late in some of the dailies in con- 
nection with the wasp. It would almost 
appear, according to some of the writers, to 
be a benefactor. I should very much like to 
know what some of our fruit-growers—those, 
I mean, that rely on fruit-growing for a live- 
lihood—say to such a theory. Reports are 
current of heavy losses in many places— 
indeed, one grower told me the wasps were 
like swarms of bees. I have suggested before 
in these columns that it is a matter that 
should be taken up by urban district and 
parish councils, giving something for queens 
in late spring and nests in autumn. It seems 
to me practically useless for one or two 
people in a certain district to do this when it 
is not made a general practice, and it must 
be remembered that not only the gardener 
and market grower suffer, but nearly all, or 
the majority of, trades are affected. But- 
chers, bakers, confectioners, greengrocers, 
restaurant-keepers, and others all complain 
bitterly, and this, unfortunately, is all they 
do. I should have liked the writers who are 
so persistent in favour of the wasp to have 
been with me gathering Plums on a ladder 
from the top of a 12-feet wall. “They came 
about me like bees”’ would be rather an apt 
quotation, and I was lucky to escape with one 
or tio stings. E. B. ®. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—If there has been any 
delay in taking Calceolaria and Pentstemon 
cuttings, no time should be lost. They will 
strike in sandy loam in a cold-frame. Koniga 
maritima is a pretty edging plant. The plant 
is not quite hardy, but it is easily propa- 
gated ; every bit will root,and a few old plants 
potted up now will give abundance of cuttings 
in spring. Really good Sweet Pea seeds will 
be scarce this season, as new seeds, unless 
saved from plants under glass, are very in- 
ferior. Last year’s seeds will grow well, and 
those who have any of last year’s stock left 
over should take care of them. Many have 
given up autumn sowing, preferring to sow 
under glass early in the New Year. Those 
who have a house at liberty may sow early, 
and plant out. We planted one house in this 
way last year, and had flowers for cutting 
early; and when the outside plants came into 
bloom, we left the plants in the house for 
seed. Standard and dwarf Briers should be 
planted now for budding. Trim the roots 
smoothly ; at the same time, look closely after 
buds round the ‘lower part of the stem, and 
remove them, to prevent trouble from suckers. 
Standard Briers should be secured from wind- 
waving. Plant Crown Anemones and 
Spanish and English Irises. These are excel- 
lent for cutting. They may be planted 
somewhat thickly in a cold-pit or cold-house. 
They will not bear forcing. This is a good 
time to weed and top-dress. the rockery, and 
additions may be made now. 


Fruit garden.—This is usually a busy sea- 
son in this department. It is better to get all 
the root-pruning and planting done before the 
pruning is commenced. Root-lifting is better 
than pruning the roots by digging a trench 
round in the usual way, but root-lifting is 
only available in the case of young trees. I 
have often found the advantage of lifting the 
extremities of Peaches, Figs, Apricots, even if 
the trees are advanced in years, and working 
some good compost—loam, wood-ashes, and 
bone-meal—in among the roots. This is bene- 
ficial both under glass and outside. Mul- 
berry-trees, Quinces, and Medlars may be 
planted. The Quince and the Mulberry make 
handsome trees round the margin of the lawn. 
Standard Cherries are often unsatisfactory 
because of the difficulty of protecting the 
fruits from birds, but pyramids of the Duke 
section bear freely as bushes, and can be 
easily netted up. Brightly-coloured Apples 
and Crabs may be planted round the margins 
of the lawn or shrubbery. There are always 
positions where a fruit-tree of considerable 
dimensions may be planted, and there are also 
positions where a number of Nuts or Walnuts 
may be planted to form an avenue. That may 
not be the most profitable way of growing 
Filberts or Cob-nuts, but they form a shady 
and interesting promenade, where there is 
room. 


Vegetable garden.—There is now plenty 
of leaves to mix with the stable manure for 
making up hot-beds for Asparagus. Have the 
beds in proper condition before the roots are 
lifted, so that the roots may be taken straight 
to the hot-bed as they are lifted. Place a few 
inches of light, rich soil on the bed, pack the 
roots close together, and cover the crown from 
4 inches to 6 inches deep with light soil; give 
a soaking of chilled water to settle them. 
Thrust a watch-stick into the bed in the 
frames to give an idea of the warmth, and mat 
up the frames till the heads of Asparagus are 
through. Give light and ventilation to give 
colour and flavour. Seakale is generally 
forced in the Mushroom-house, though it 
may be quite easily forced in a_ hot- 
bed, with the frame kept close and 
dark by covering. Rhubarb requires more 
room upwards for development, and_ will 
do best in the Mushroom-house. If there is 
a mild hot-bed available now, sow Paris Mar- 
ket Lettuce. The rotation of crops should 
never be altogether lost sight of. Thus, a 
plot of land may be manured and trenched 
deeply for early Potatoes, to be followed by 
Strawberries. Land now occupied with 
Celery may be reserved for Carrots and other 
tap-rooted plants. Land should be trenched 
and manured during the winter for Onions, 
Asparagus, and Seakale. When lifting Sea- 
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kale crowns for forcing, all the thongs or side- 
roots should be cut into 4-inch lengths and 
laid in ashes or earth and covered lightly with 
litter. By March, crowns will have developed 
at the thickest end, and if the crowns are re- 
duced to one, and planted in rows 15 inches 
wpart, there will be strong crowns ready for 
forcing next season. 


Conservatory.—If Chrysanthemums are 
crowded together, the bottom leaves soon lose 
colour, create damp in the house, and make a 
lot of work. If possible, the conservatory 
should be in two divisions, so that the 
Chysanthemums, Salvias, and other plants 
that will do in a night temperature of 45 degs. 
to 50 degs., with free ventilation in mild 
weather, may have just the conditions that 
will prolong their season. The other division 
may have a night temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs., to suit those things brought in from 
warm houses. Carnations, for instance, at 
this season, in cold, damp weather, ought to 
have a night temperature of 55 degs., even 
with a little ventilation at the ridge to keep up 
the circulation. Begonias, Cyclamens, and 
Zonal Pelargoniums now coming into flower 
want a little more warmth than is usually 
found in the cool conservatory. After the 
Chrysanthemums are over in the cool depart- 
ment, there will be Camellias, Heaths, Aca- 
cias, and other Australian and Cape plants, 
and in the warm department will be the forced 
things, which, after a time, when hardened a 
little, may be moved into the cool end. These 
changes add to the interest of the collection. 
Retarded Lilies and other things will be use- 
ful now till the same class of plants comes in 
the natural season. The summer-flowering 
climbers, including Noisette and other climb- 
ing Roses, planted in the borders, may have 
what pruning is required. The watering 
should be done in the early part of the day, 
and no more used than is absolutely necessary 
during dull, wet weather. There is scarcely a 
day without rain, and much damp among 
flowers or fruits will be very destructive. 


Warmth for Ferns.—All Ferns will be 
better for a little warmth now, and what are 
termed tropical Ferns will require a night 
temperature of 65 degs., especially if in a 
young state, with the fronds soft and tender. 
The common Maiden-hair (Adiantum cunea- 
tum) will do in a lower temperature than A. 
Tarleyense. What a lovely Fern this is when 
well grown!—but, as it does not produce 
spores, it is not likely to become very cheap. 
In working up stock, division should take 
place before the plants become old, and the 
central crowns weak. ‘The same may be said 
of all Ferns which are increased by division 
of the crowns. As Ferns become large and 
old, the crowns become weaker, and are not 
so suitable to divide for stock. By dividing 
young plants from time to time, a healthy, 
vigorous stock is obtained. 


Late Chrysanthemums.—For the most part 
these are under cover, but we have still seve- 
ral hundreds outside, as we are rather short 
of room, and have rather more stock of them 
than usual. Of course, they will be protected 
iif some way if frost comes, and in a week or 
two room for them will be made. We find 
these latest plants very useful in January and 
sometimes later. There are few things that 
do so well for cutting, or are so much appre- 
viated, as these late Chrysanthemums. A 
little warmth after the cool rest the plants are 
having now will dévelop the buds. I have 
sometimes kept these late plants for a time 
under canvas, but this season the weather has 
been mild and damp, and they have been left 
outside, 

Early Crapes from pots.—The principal 
matter is to grow the canes strong, and get 
them well ripened. Unless the bunches of 
Grapes are now laid up in the buds or eyes, 
as the gardener terms them, no amount of 
skill in forcing can produce a crop. It is pos- 
sible for a good, careful forcer, in a good, 
light house, with the necessary warmth, to 
give development to the bunches and size to 
the berries if the bunches are already there, 
but not otherwise. A low house, either lean-to 
or span-roofed, with a bed of leaves to furnish 
a little root-warmth, with the means of 
giving free ventilation when required, to pre- 
vent stuffiness in the atmosphere during 
colouring especially, is necessary. At the 














beginning the canes will be tied back, to 
induce the bottom eyes to break, and there are 
other means of bringing pressure to bear 
upon sluggish Vines. It is better, I think, 
not to start forcing too soon. Early in De- 
cember is a good time, because by the time 
some progress has been made, the days will be 
lengthening, and both day and night tempera- 
tures can be raised. My experience has been 
in favour of giving them a little longer rest, 
and pushing them on a little faster when 
fairly started. 

Strawberries in pots.—These, for early 
forcing, should be sheltered from heavy rains. 
The best way is to place in frames or turf 
pits, with leaves packed between the pots, 
and cover with old lights, propped up back 
and front, so that the ventilation may be per- 
fect. When forcing begins, the plants with 
strong crowns can be selected, the drainage 
examined, and, if necessary, top-dressed. The 
time for forcing is not just yet, but the sea- 
son is coming, and will soon be here. 

Fruii-trees in pots.—These will do outside 
for some time longer yet, but the pots should 
be protected with long litter, and if frost 
comes, the litter may extend over tbe surface 
of the pots, as the trees will now be making 
roots, and if the litter is placed on the pots, 
so as to throw off the heavy rains, it will be 
better for the trees, as it will prevent the 
nutriment being washed out of the soil. The 
trees will get a more perfect rest outside than 
if kept under glass, and a tree which has 
been properly rested will start away with 
more freedom when placed under glass again. 
In the meantime, the house can be used for 
another purpose. E. Hogpay. 





THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 15th.—Filled a lot of boxes with 
Spanish Irises and early-flowering Gladioli. 
The Bride and others of the same section are 
found useful for cutting, and will bear gentle 
forcing. Tor cutting, they are best in boxes, 
but for the conservatory they will be grown 
in pots, about a dozen bulbs in a 7-inch pot, 
and smaller pots in proportion. The Spanish 
Iris will not force, but may be hurried just a 
little at the finish to open the flowers. 

November i6th.—Revlanted Box  edgings 
where gappy in kitchen garden. A good deal 
of planting is being done now, including a 
collection of the best late-keeping Apples. 
The ground has been well broken up and 
manured, and a dressing, 4 lb. to the square 
rod of basic slag given. The surface will be 
cultivated for half-a-dozen years, anyway. 
The trees are all standards, and are planted 
20 feet apart. 

November 17th.—The pruning of bush-fruits 
—Gooseberries and Currants—is now being 
done. The Gooseberries are thinned, but 
enough young wood is left to ensure a good 
crop, and the Red and White Currants are 
spurred in, but the Black Currants are 
thinned and not much shortened, as they bear 
on the young wood. We have had no big-bud 
yet, and, as all our bushes are propagated at 
home, we shall probably escape. 

November 18th.—All the early Cauliflowers 
and Broccoli were made as safe as we could 
make them, either by placing in deep frames 
or trenches. A cold Tomato-house will be 
filled with Snow’s Winter Broccoli. All late 
Broccolis have been heeled over, with heads 
to the north. This may possibly reduce the 
size of the hearts, but there is not so much 
risk of a total failure when the winter is over. 

November 19th.—We are still planting in 
beds and borders, and the turf, where worn, 
is being renewed. We have put in a lot of 
late Geranium cuttings this season, especially 
of such kinds as Paul Crampel. There is a 
double form of this. which is sid to be a good 
bedder, but it is rather expensive at present. 
It will make a bright pot plant for the 
conservatory. 

November 20th.—There is a good deal of 
tidying-up to do now, as the leaves must be 
swept up occasionally to keen the worms from 
drawing them into the walks and borders. 
Hot-beds are being made up for Asnaragus, 
Lettuces, and other things. When the prun- 
ing is done, the Gooseberry and other fruit 
quarters will be top-dressed with manure or 
manurial compost, and forked over, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of GaRvENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusuisurr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When amore than one query vs sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time, Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue tnumediately followin y 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming plants.—All who wish their plants to be 
rightly named showd send good examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves and 
points of shoots are useless.) Not mor than four plants 
should be sent in any one week by the same correspon- 
dent. Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colowr and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
‘several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of frwits are 
in many cases so trifling that, where possible, two or 
three examples of each should be sent showing the range 
of size. We can undertake to name only Sour varieties at 
a time, and these only when the above directions are 
observed. 











PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Tropxzxolum tuberosum (A. Bishop and Fern 
Lover).—This beautiful and tuberous-rooted climber 
from Peru, has slender stems 2 feet to 4 feet high, 
and in summer bears a profusion of showy scarlet 
and yellow flowers on slender stalks. It should be 
grown in open, spots in the poorest of soils, with its 
branches supported or allowed to trail along the 
ground. As it is not hardy in all soils, lift the 
tubers in autumn, store in a dry place through the 
winter, and plant out jn spring. 


Nemesias failing (Fern Lover).—Nemesias, like 
most annuals, jn order to have them in greatest 
beauty, should be at least 1 foot from each other. 
The seed should be sown very thinly in boxes in 
February or March, in slight heat... When large 
enough to handle prick off into other boxes 3 inches 
to 4 inches apart, and finally plant out in June. 
The weakly condition of your plants was probably 
due to errors of cultivation in their early stages. 
Annuals need a deal of care, but they pay for it. 


Asparagus plumosus (L. FE. H.).—You say 
nothing as to what conveniences you have for keeping 
plants during the winter, in which case it is some- 
what difficult for us to advise. During the winter it 
should have a temperature of about 50 degs. at 
night. Next spring move it into a larger pot, and 
train the young growths over pillars or rafters. 
This Asparagus requires plenty of root and top 
moisture and heat. You may cut off the fronds as 
you want them for mixing with the cut flowers in 
the house. 


Bulbs after potting (Bulb-lover).—After the 
bulbs have been potted select a level piece of ground 
in the open air, laying on this a firm bed of coal- 
ashes to keep the worms from getting into the pots. 
Place the pots on this, and give the bulbs a good 
watering to settle the soil. After the surface has 
become fairly dry, cover the whole with fine ashes, 
Cocoa-fibre, or leaf-mould to the depth of 6 inches. 
Let them remain thus for four or six weeks, so as 
to get the pots well filled with roots before the 
foliage starts into growth, as this is one of the 
most essential points towards successful flowering. 


Crotons, increasing (W. M. Crowfoot).—Croton 
cuttings should be formed of the young shoots taken 
soon after they have lost their succulent character 
and before they become hard and woody. Put the 
cuttings singly into small pots in a mixture of equal 
parts of peat, loam, and sand. Then plunge them 
in a gentle bottom heat in a close propagating pit 
in the stove, where they will soon root. Directly 
the cuttings are well rooted inure them to the 
ordinary atmosphere of the stove, as if left too long 
in the propagating case they become weakened. 
‘Greenhouse and Stove Plants,’’ from this office 
(without any illustrations, price 5s. 6d., post free; 
illustrated edition, 12s. 6d., post free), should answer. 


The Madonna Lily in pots (J. C. Dunbar).— 
The Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum) does not readily 
lend itself to pot-culture for the decoration of the 
greenhouse—in fact, it must be regarded chiefly as a 
Lily for the open ground. What is more, it com- 
mences to root so quickly that the bulbs should have 
been either potted or planted out by the end of 
August. We have seen several attempts to flower it 
in pots for greenhouse decoration, the most successful 
being when sound, well-ripened bulbs were potted 
about the end of August in 6-inch pots. These pots 
were then plunged to the rim in a bed of Cocoa-nut- 
refuse, and allowed to remain there till the flower- 
spikes commenced to push up. Attempts to force 
early in the season proved a comparative failure. 
The most suitable compost is a mixture of three 
parts loam to one part each of leaf-mould and sand. 
Considering how easily Lilium longiflorum can be 
grown in pots for greenhouse decoration, we should 
not advise you to experiment with Lilium candidum 
for that purpose. 


Tiger-flowers (Tigridia) (A. Bishop).—They are 
not hardy generally; in some of our most southerly 
counties they would be tolerably so in light soil and 
a warm position, but it is safer to treat them as 
one would the gandavenis Gladioli and tender bulbs 
of a similar nature. The annual lifting, storing, and 
spring planting are not great undertakings, and the 
bulbs are better for haying the bulblets of the past 








season’s growth separated. In some warm gardens 
the bulbs are left in the ground all the winter, well 
protected with ashes, and the results are satisfac- 
tory. Choose the sunniest spot in the garden, where 
there will be no cutting winds, as these spoil the 
great delicate flowers. Soil that is light and the 
subsoil gravelly are the most favourable conditions 
for these bulbs. A sandy loam lightened and en- 
riched by leaf-mould is the best to ensure a strong 
and rapid growth. The bed should have 18 inches 
of good soil, and when this is dug up and allowed 
to settle, plant the bulbs the second or third week 
in April 3 inches deep and 6 jnches apart, putting a 
little sharp sand round each before filling in the 
holes. If a dry time sets in when the foliage is half 
grown, the bed should be well watered occasionally. 
From about midsummer onwards till September, or 
even later, the. plants will be in bloom; and the 
stronger the plants the more flowers will the sheaths 
yield. In October the foliage generally begins to 
turn yellow, a sign that the bulbs’are ripening. Lift 
by November, bunch them, and hang in an airy shed 
till they are dry. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Erica arborea (Research).—This, no doubt, is 
the Heath to which you refer. It is tender in 
Britain generally, but may be grown in southern and 
warm districts and on warm soils in sheltered valleys 
near the sea with its friendly warmth. This has 
white flowers; the Portuguese Heath (E. lusitanica) 
having flowers slightly tinged with pink, in fine, long 
Fox-brush-like shoots. It is tender in the north, 
but will succeed in mild districts and by the sea. 


Araucaria failing (R. R.).—As a rule, this soon 
presents an unhappy appearance in this country. It 
is natural for the plant to lose its tiers of branches 
in the way we assume your specimen is doing. 
Though some fine examples are occasionally met 
with it is in many districts a failure. Instead of 
trying to revive the dead branches you ought to cut 
them off. The same thing happens in the case of 
our own Scotch Fir, whose branches die off naturally. 
The Araucaria is not worth its popularity in the 
garden, being really a forest-tree of a country quite 
different from ours. We fear you can do little to 
help your specimen. 


Planting Rhododendrons (R. S.).—The latter 
part of October and the month of November are 
suitable for planting Rhododendrons. Judging by 
the fact that the ordinary Rhododendrons have 
formed large clumps, the soil would appear to be 
favourable to the growth of these plants. As it is 
probably a good deal exhausted, the spot should be 
thoroughly dug and some fresh loam and peat or 
leaf-mould thoroughly incorporated therewith. Four 
good varieties likely to give you satisfaction are 
Frederick Waterer, fiery crimson; Lady Eleanor Cath- 
cart, clear bright rose; Mrs. Tom Agnew, white with 
lemon blotch; and Michael Waterer, bright scarlet. 


Pruning Hydrangeas (A.).—Hydrangeas are 
apt to get crowded up towards the centre with 
weak shoots, and if this is the case with yours, it 
will be an advantage to thin them out as soon as 
the leaves have fallen. The strong flowering shoots 
do not require to be pruned in any way. With re- 
gard to causing the flowers to turn blue, one of the 
most successful methods, when they are grown in 
pots, is to thoroughly mix a tablespoonful of sul- 
phate of iron with each peck of soil. Then, in addi- 
tion, as the pots get furnished with roots, put a 
pinch in the water about twice a week. As your 
plants are in the open ground, we should recommend 
you to water them with a solution of sulphate of 
iron at astrength of a tablespoonful to three gallons 
of water. This may be given every fortnight, com- 
mencing in the spring. In the event of the plants 
being dry they should have a good soaking of clear 
water before the solution is applied. 


A Holly-hedge (F. F. M.).—By far your best 
plan will be to make the hedge entirely of Holly. 
We fear the plan you propose would not answer. 
Prepare the site for the hedge by trenching the 
ground deeply, adding some good manure if the soi] 
is very poor. Next April or May purchase as many 
plants as you require, choosing those that have been 
frequently transplanted and which are from 15 inches 
to 18 inches high, and well furnished with shoots. 
Plant so that the ends of the branches pretty well 
meet or, say, from 12 inches to 15 inches apart. If 
the weather is dry water. must be applied, and a 
mulch given until the plants are well established, 
taking care also that weeds are kept down. In 
selecting the plants, get them all as nearly as pos- 
sible of the same size and strength. Many people 
have an idea that Holly is very slow of growth, but 
if the above precautions are taken such plants as we 
have advised will soon form one of the finest hedges 
one can have, more especially as you say that in 
your district the Holly grows so freely. In another 
paragraph you will find instructions as to raising 
Hollies from seed. 

VEGETABLES. 


A plague of Horse-radish (L. L.).—If you will, 
by using a sharp-edged hoe, keep the tops of the 
Horse-radish cut off, so that it gets no chance to 
make leaves, it must in time die. You may cut off 
the tops an inch under the surface of the soil, and 
then put in on to the top of the root left several 
drops of paraffin, as that would kill some portion of 
the length of the fleshy root; but it may be still 
needful, however, to keep the hoe in use. If leaves 
are made the root stock is strengthened; if leaves 
cannot be made, the root is gradually weakened, and 
dies. If your Currant and Gooseberry-bushes are too 
large and old to lift and replant elsewhere, you have 
no other course but to keep the hoe in constant use, 
as advised. All the same, it may be wise to get 
young bushes and plant those in fresh, clean ground, 
so that a year or two hence you can destroy your old 
pence and have the ground trenched and well 
cleaned. 


Mushrooms, failure of (Autumn).—Your Mush- 
room-bed is badly infested with a fungus no doubt 
introduced to the Mushroom-house either in the 
manure or soil with which the bed is covered. This 
is by no means an uncommon occurrence, as we hear 


of Mushroom-beds being attacked now and again, ag 
well as being troubled with it ourselves occasionally, 
The best thing is to pull up all Mushrooms as soon 
as found to be infested, and to at once destroy them, 
which prevents the fungus from spreading by means 
of its own spores. By keeping a good look-out and 
thus destroying all infested examples, we have gener- 
ally succeeded in stamping it out. No doubt if left 
to run its course, the fungus would soon spoil the 
whole of the crop, hence the need for vigilance on 
the part of the grower. We always take the pre- 
caution after an attack to well fumigate the house 
when not in use with sulphur fumes, also to lime- 
white every portion of brickwork in order that every- 
thing should be sweet and clean before the next lot 
of beds is made up. In addition to this, be careful 
to exclude all bits of sticks from the manure when 
preparing the same previous to forming the beds, 
and see that no decayed wood or any extraneous 
matter is present in the soil when soiling the beds 
after spawning. 
FRUIT. 


Seaweed for fruit-trees (Culver).—We should 
not advise burying fresh seaweed near the roots of 
the trees or incorporating it with the soil in forming 
a new orchard or frujt garden, but frequent mulch- 
ings of the surface ground are a safe means of stimu- 
lating growth and sustaining the trees under the try- 
ing influences of a long drought. Seaweed varies con- 
siderably, some being far too coarse and heavy unless 
it has had sufficient time for partial decomposition. 
Preference is usually given to that of a finer and 
lighter character, which when collected generally 
contains a fair amount of sand, making it in every 
way ‘more suitable for the garden. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Getting rid of rats (Victim).—For many years I 
was greatly troubled with rats, and tried almost 
every means (rat-traps included), but always failed. 
Finally, I decided to fill in their runs and holes with 
slaked lime, and have scarcely seen one since; with 
me it has been a perfect success. The lime should 
be well stirred into the holes with a small stick or 
twig.—TAvy. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


F. E. T. J., Balme.—The flowers have what is 
known as ‘‘sported,’’ a very common oceurrence in 
Chrysanthemums. A great many of our best varie- 
ties have originated as sports.——E. F.—See reply 
to “A. Q.”’ and ‘‘ F. E. Howard,” in our issue of 
September 11th, page 510, re club-root or finger-and- 
toe.——F. D.—The house is too cold for the Coleus, 
which must have a stove temperature at this season 
of the year.——Mrs. C. G. Drew.—We would advise 
you to procure a copy of ‘‘ French Market Garden- 
ing,” including practical details of ‘‘ Intensive Culti- 
vation for English Growers,’’ by J. Weathers, from 
John Murray,*Albemarle-street, London, W.——A. T. 
Leigh.—Your Pears have been attacked by a fungus, 
Cladosporium dendriticum. See reply to “J. F 
Battersby’”’ and ‘‘ Mrs. Fitzhugh,’”’ in our issue of 
October -2nd, page 568.——M. C. B. H.—There is no 
better remedy than the caustic alkali solution, which 
has been so often recommended in these pages, and 
the recipe for making same given.——A. G. M.—A 
generally useful book would be ‘‘ Villa Gardens,’”’ by 
KE. Hobday, from this office, price 2s. 10d., post free. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—Luz.—The Spindle-tree 
(Euonymus europeus).——F. D.—Begonia Welton- 
iensis.—— Brackens.—8, Ceratostigma plumbaginoides 
(syn. Plumbago Larpente).——M. C.—Rose is Zephirin 
Drouhin.——M. P. Roby.—The leaves you send are 
not those of Ampelopsis héederacea (Virginian 
Creeper). In this the leaves are palmate with three 
and five leaflets, there being six in the specimen you 
send.——J. Durman.—Asplenium lucidum. 


Names of fruit.—T. J. A.—Pears: 1, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey; 2, Marie Louise; 3, Beurré Hardy; 
4, Beurré Diel.—— W. P.—Apples: 1, Small Blenheim 
Orange; 2, Ribston Pippin; 3, King ef the Pippins; 4, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin.——B.—Apples: 1, Annie Eliza- 
beth; 2, Golden Spire; 3, Lemon Pippin; 4, Leather- 
coat Russet.——C. R. S.—Apples: 1, Dutch Mig- 
nonne; 2, probably Downton Pippin; 8, Court of 
Wick; 4, Mére de Ménage.——S.—Apples: 1, King of 
the Pippins; 2, Red or Winter Hawthornden. Pears: 
3, Doyenné Boussoch; 4, Forelle or Trout Pear.—— 
F. §, Arnold.—Apple: Probably Lady Henniker.—— 
A. McC.—Apples: 1. Yorkshire Greening; 2, Not 
recognised; 3, Toker’s Incomparable; 4, Rymer.—— 
W. L.—Apple Northern Greening.——A. J. U.—Please 
see our rules as to naming fruit.——F. F. M.—It is 
quite impossible to name the Pear from the poor 
specimen you send. The Pears are what is known 
as ‘‘cracked,’’ caused by an attack of the fungus 
Cladosporium dendriticum. See reply to “ A. B.,’’ in 
our issue of September 25th, page 550.-——W. J.— 
Pears: 1, Soldat Laboureur; 2, Winter Nelis; 3, 
Alexandre Lambre; Apple: 4, Fearn’s Pippin.—— 
G. S. Ball, Weston-super-Mare.—Pear Josephine de 
Malines.——F. B.—1, Not recognised; 2, Alfriston; 
3, Poor specimens of Norfolk Stone Pippin.—— 
R. Webster.—1, Baxter’s Pearmain; 2, Bess Poo].—— 
F. Bateson.—1, Probably Tibbet’s Pearmain, small 
and wanting in colour; 2, Lane’s-Prince Albert; 3, 
Closely resembles Hunt’s Newtown Pippin, not to be 
confounded with the American’ variety; 4, Winter 
Queening.——P. M. R.—1, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 2, 
Royal Russet; 3, Hormead’s Pearmain; 4, Ashmead’s 
Kernel.——Jones, Balme, Ambleside.—2, Apple Scotch 
Bridget; others next week.——P. L. B.—Pear Pit- 
maston Duchess. 


R.H.S. meeting, October 26th.—In our report 
of this meeting in the issue of: November 6th, 


page 644, we regret that we inadvertently credited © 
Messrs. Veitch with showing Odontoglossum grande — 


and other fine Orchids which were actually shown by 
Mr. Ernest R. Ashton, an enthusiastic amateur of 
Broadlands, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


one, 


As we 
noted at the time, the group was a very excellent: 
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FRUIT. 
———?_ 
FORCED PEACH-TREES AND 
MOISTURE. 


TuHaT forced trees frequently suffer from 
want of moisture at the roots is well known 
to most growers, and in many cases the 
fault of dry roots is not intentional, as the 
surface, from daily syringing, may be moist 
when the roots lower down are very dry, this 
causing bud-dropping. Since I have paid 
more attention to moisture after the crop 
has been cleared, the trees have suffered but 
little from bud-dropping. It is surprising 
what quantities of water Peach borders will 
absorb after the crop is cleared. As most 
growers are aware, it is the earliest forced 
trees which drop their buds. In many cases 
Chrysanthemums are placed in fruit-houses 
at this season, and some cultivators may 
think the moisture from the frequent water- 
ing of the plants is sufficient for the roots. 
Doubtless such is the case at the season 
named if there has been no previous neglect, 
but in many cases, owing to free drainage, 
the trees have suffered and the fruit-buds 
are not well developed in consequence. Not 
only is a thorough watering conducive to a 
full crop of bloom, but I am of opinion that 
with the roots always active dryness should 
never be allowed, and at the fall of the leaf 
it is as important to keep roots healthy as at 
other seasons. Recently having to make 
some alterations in a Peach-house, necessi- 
tating removal of young trees planted two 
years, but which had made a_ splendid 
growth, I was surprised to find the lower 
portion of the border dust dry, though the 
house had been hosed freely and abundance 
of water, as I thought, given. The surface 
was hard in consequence of having to use the 
border to stand other plants on, and the 
moisture given had run away in a certain 
direction. Had these trees cast their buds 
I feel sure no one would have imagined the 
cause. This I note to show how soon one 
may be deceived, and the importance of as- 
certaining if the moisture given has reached 
all parts of the border. With young or 
vigorous trees and a light soil more moisture 
is required, and I would strongly advise 
loosening the surface in the case of hard or 
trodden ground to admit moisture freely. B. 


Dealing with old Vines.—There are old 
Vines enough in the country to prove that, 
when fairly treated, they will live and bear 
good fruit for a century or longer ; but all, or 
nearly all, these old Vines have been grown 
on the extension principle, and, of course, 
the natural soil has been suitable. The roots 
have been specially cared for, and the rods 
skilfully managed. Under such conditions, 
old Vines need not be grubbed up and de- 
stroyed. The vitality of Grape-Vines is 
really wonderful. Give them room, and the 
right kind of nourishment, and they will be 

ood for a century at least. Those who have 
had much to do with Grape-growing under 





difficult conditions know how soon Vines 
respond to good treatment. The drainage 
must be good, but the borders need not be 
more than 2 feet deep. Keep the roots near 
home, and they may then be easily helped 
when help is needed, especially on the 
surface. 





CORDON APPLE-TREES. 


I SHALL feel obliged if you will let me know what you 
would recommend as the best method of fixing 
cordons for fruit-trees—chiefly Apples—at moderate 
expense? Would the Apples do well on either side 
and forming an arch oyer a walk about 4 feet wide, 
walk running about north-west and south-east, or 
would results be better by using a single cordon on 
sunny side of walk only or across plot at right 
angles to walk? Is this the best method of grow- 
ing good quality Apples, and what best varieties of 
Apples—say, half dozen cooking and six or eight 
dessert varieties—would be best suited to cordon 
culture ?—IRISH READER, 

[The most durable kind of trellis, and the 
cheapest in the end, to employ for the pur- 
pose named, is one constructed of iron wire. 
Wooden trellises last but a short time, and 
the more ornamental ones, constructed of 
galvanised iron and wire are costly. As you 
wish to avoid great expense, you can secure 
efficiency and economy by erecting a trellis of 
the first-named material on the following 
lines: In the first place, the wire should be 
= inch in diameter, and cut into suitable 
lengths. The number of the latter required 
will depend on the number of trees you 
intend planting. As each length, when shaped 
in the form of an arch and fixed in position, 
will allow of two trees being planted on it, and 
on either side, this matter can be easily deter- 
mined. Each length of wire must be bent or 
shaped so as to form an arch of semi-circular 
form directly over the footpath, with side 
portions vertical. To more clearly explain 
what is meant, when complete, the arch 
should take the form of the letter U inverted. 
To allow of ample head-room, the height of 
the centre of the arch from the path must not 
be less than 7 feet, the vertical sides should 
not be nearer the edge of the path than 1 foot, 
and be let into the soil to a depth of 18inches. 
This will give you a fairly accurate idea as to 
the length it will be necessary to cut each 
piece of wire to form the arches with. To 
give the latter stability, dowell the ends into 
stones, and run them in with lead, or fix 
them in blocks of cement concrete about 
12 inches square and 18 inches in depth. 
Dressed stones are unnecessary for this pur- 
pose, as rough stones or pieces of rock of suit- 
able dimensions answer equally as_ well. 
When the arches are fixed in position, run 
five wires transversely from end to end, one 
over the centres of the arches and two on 
either side, at a height of 1 foot and 5 feet 
from the ground respectively. These wires, 
when secured to the arches with copper wire, 
will hold the latter equi-distant, and render 
the whole perfectly rigid. The distance to 
allow between the arches is not less than 
2 feet. When finished, give two coats of lead 
colour, and finally a coat of Brunswick green, 
to render the whole as inconspicuous as pos- 





sible. As regards the position of the path, it 
would, of course, be better if it stood north 
and south, but at the same time we see no 
reason why the trees should not succeed well, 
as the one half of them would enjoy the morn- 
ing sun and the other half that in the after- 
noon. It is both an excellent and very orna- 
mental method of growing the Apples, and, as 
a rule, very fine fruits, of high colour and 
quality, are obtained as a result. 

Eight varieties of dessert Apples, suitable 
for growing as cordons trained in the manner 
indicated above are: Devonshire Quarrenden, 
James Grieve, King of the Pippins, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Adam’s Pearmain, Allington 
Pippin, Fearn’s Pippin, Allan’s Everlasting. 
Six cooking varieties are: Lord Grosvenor, 
Seaton House, Bismarck, Sandringham, 
Alfriston, and Lane’s Prince Albert. ] 





GRAPES IN UNHEATED HOUSES. 


THE season through which we have passed has 
been very unfavourable to cool-grown Grapes, 
especially where the roof is in bad condition 
and the ventilation bad. I have this year 
seen splendid crops that have been produced 
with no expense whatever for firing, and up 
to a certain period all went well. The disas- 
trous weather of October, however, proved 
too much for their keeping, burst berries 
occurring to such an extent that the remain- 
der of the supply was absolutely wasted. In 
this case the structure, though roomy, and 
having a rain-proof roof, was inadequately 
ventilated at the ridge, consequently vapour 
hung about the bunches, and the Grapes suf- 
fered accordingly. In another case I saw 
splendidly-coloured Black Hamburgh Grapes, 
which gave no sign of trouble, vet here, again, 
no provision was made for heating. In this 
ease the ventilation was better, this alone 
accounting for the superiority of the crop. As 
pointed out in a note on page 618, it is a mis- 
take to keep the house close in the morning — 
indeed, it is inadvisable to quite close the ven- 
tilators, whether heat is provided or not. 
More or less moisture always settles on the 
berries during the night, and in the morning, 
should the temperature rise gquicklv, the 
Grapes will appear as though they had been 
subjected to a dense fog, which had left them 
with a hoary coating. The only course likely 
to remove this accumulation of vapour is to 
open widely the ventilators. Even when 
there are slightly heated pipes in the house, 
the same thing will happen if ventilation is 
neglected in the morning. Should bursting 
of the berries set in, they should be removed 
regularly each morning, because one decaying 
berry quickly extends its baneful influences 
until soon whole bunches become decaved. 
These remarks have particular reference 
to the autumn, when the crop is ripe. In the 
summer, while the crop is growing, sun-heat 
should be taken full advantage of, husbanding 
the warmth so as to carry it as far through 
the night as possible. As soon as the berries 
begin to change colour the ventilators should 
not be closed until frost threatens, and then 
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only as far as keeping the internal tempera- 
ture above freezing-point. At this period of 
the year it is better to cut all ripe Grapes 
and store them in a dry room, keeping still a 


various methods of culture. This past 
season, at the close of the first week in 


| August, when yisiting a market nursery at 
| Fleet, in North Hants, I found this largely 


strict look-out for any decaying berries that | 


appear. It would scarcely be necessary in a 
dry, cool room to put the stems in water, for 
the Grapes will remain plump and sweet for 
some time after they have been removed from 
the Vines, provided they are ripe and sound. 
The stems, it need scarcely be said, will 
shrivel, but this need not detract from their 
edible qualities. Alicante and other Grapes 
will suffer in like proportion should atmos- 
pherie conditions be unfavourable. The 
Black Hamburgh is the best Grape for the 
amateur as well as the unheated vinery. 
Wilts. Waes: 
PEACH VIOLETTE HATIVE. 
THE Peach here figured is a well known and 


highly esteemed variety. It is also known as | 


the English Galande, but the name previously 


given is that under which it is generally | 


grown. Violette Hative is one of the hardiest 
and best Peaches in cultivation, also one of 


the most generally useful, as it can either | 


be successfully forced under glass or grown 
outdoors on any aspect ranging between 
south-east and due west. When forced, it 
forms a good second early, or may be em- 
ployed as a main-crop 
variety. For wall culture 
outdoors it may be relied 
on to ripen from the 
middle to the end of Sep- 
tember, according to the 
aspect accorded it and the 
climatie conditions of the 
district in which it is 
grown. Under good ecul- 
tivation and favourable 
conditions the fruits at- 
tain a large size, and are 
very handsome in their 
rich, deep colouring. The 
flesh is white, melting, 
juicy, richly flavoured, 
and of the highest 
quality. 

It is a large-flowcred 
variety, and the blossoms 
should be fertilised with 
the pollen of a _small- 
flowered sort when forced 
early. For the orchard- 
house, it is one of the best 
varieties in its season. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien.—I have never 
found this Pear really 
good from wall-trees, in 
whatever position grown. 
In a garden I now have charge of is a 


fine tree on a south-west wall. The | 


fruit was all that could be desired as 
to size and appearance, but the flavour 
was very poor compared with that. of 
fruit from some bush-trees in the garden 
adjoining. It seems strange that this should 
beso. The best fruit I have eaten this season 
was from high standard trees. Within sight 
of my house there are trees from 20 feet to 
30 feet high, and about the same across. In 
plentiful seasons like the past the crop is very 
heavy. Seldom have I seen finer trees than 
are to be found in this district, although the 
soil is of a light, sandy nature. Good-sized 
fruit could be bought at 2s. 6d. per bushel, 
and even at this price it was difficult to sell 
the fruit. Williams’ Bon Chrétien makes a 
good bush-tree if it is well managed. When 
the trees get old and stunted, the fruit is 
rough outside, but of excellent flavour.—C., 
Surrey. 

Strawberry Civon’s Late Prolific.—In 
private gardens it is im»nrtant to have a 
continuous supply of Strawberries. Toobtain 
this it is necessary to grow several kinds, 


selecting those that are most suitable to the | 


soil. Many of the late kinds are uncertain, 


and that above named I have found amongst | 


them. I know several places where it is 
worthless. When in the west, in a low, 
damp position, I had to give it up after 
several trials in various positions and under 


grown for market. At the time of my visit 
the major portion of the fruit was over ; 
still, there was a lot of nice fruit. I brought 
some home, and found them very good—in 
fact, the best for flavour I have had this 
season. These were growing in the open in 
the usual market way, having ample foliage, 
but not coarse in any way. ‘The soil was of 
a light sandy nature that many would con- 
demn for growing Strawberries in, ‘This 
and Royal Sovereign are the- only kinds 
grown. Several thousands of Royal Sovereign 
are grown for forcing, and at the time of 
my visit the plants were being prepared by 
putting fine soil between the rows and layer- 
ing into this. When rooted the layers are 
lifted and potted. This is found to answer 
equally as well as layering into small pots, 
and is much cheaper.—WEST SURREY. 

Late dessert Plums.—Golden Drop, Late 
Orange, Golden Transparent Gage, and 
Reine Claude de Bavay have all borne heavy 
crops of fruit, and with care may be kept in 
good condition well into October, even in the 
genial climate of Devonshire These are all 
of the best flavour, and the varieties crop 
annually on a south wall, which is the best 








Peach Violette Hative (syn. English Galande), 


position for such late fruits, needing all the 
sunshine they can get at this season. Den- 
bigh, syn. Cox’s Emperor, although classed 
as a kitchen Plum, is not to be despised for 
the dessert when thoroughly ripe. It is a 
dark black-red fruit, with yellow flesh, and 
makes a very telling dish under artificial 


| light.—J. M. 


Early vinery.—The Vines in the earliest 
house will now be ready for pruning. Prob- 
ably,.if forced very early, they may be 
already pruned. In a general way, perma- 
nent Vines are not forced so early as they 
were years ago, before the introduction of the 
thick-skinned, late-keeping Grapes, and very 
often, to save the permanent Vines, a small, 
low-roofed house was filled with pot-Vines for 
early work. Black Hamburgh and Foster’s 
Seedling are good forcing Grapes, as they 
will bear hard work. The second house 
will probably be filled with Muscats, including 
a Vine or two of Madresfield Court, and pos- 
sibly Mrs. Pince’s Black Muscat, but the Mus- 
eat of Alexandria, when well done, is still the 
best-flavoured Grape grown, in most gar- 
| deners’ estimation. As regards pruning, if 
| the roots are right, there will be a crop, if the 
‘laterals are pruned to the last eye or bud, 
though, if large bunches are wanted, it may 
| not be wise to prune every shoot to the last 
| eye. It is wonderful how the bunches will 
develop and spread out on healthy surface- 
rooting Vines. When Vines begin to make 
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long-jointed wood and straggling bunches, it 
is time to lift the roots and bring them nearer 
the surface, under better and healthier con- 
ditions. 

Fruit-trees dying at the roots.—My garden is 
about three-quarters of an acre, planted with 
standard fruit-trees, with Gooseberries, Currants, 
ete., underneath. I lose a lot of trees every year. 
I think it may be through using too much manure, 
for, besides always having an average of thirty pigs 
tattening, all their manure going on the garden, I 
have, in addition, the manure from two horses. The 
pig-manure has been used for just over forty years, 
the horse-manure having been added about five 
years ago. The roots rot, and white spawn, very 
similar to Mushroom-spawn, comes out and runs in 
the ground some distance from the tree. The head 
of the tree keeps green until all the roots are gone, 
when you can pull it up quite easily. Would ordinary 
lime do any good, if put on the ground now to slack 
of itself? Apples, Pears, Gooseberries, Currants, and 
Raspberries all go alike. What will keep the birds 
oft the buds?) The subsoil is gravel over marl. The 
garden slopes south-east. The fruit is grown for 
market. This year a splendid tree of Lord Grosvenor 
Apple went off. Of course, the Apples, although half- 
grown were useless. Had this been the first time of 
ite happening, I should have blamed the wet summer, 
but it has been going on now for some years, gradu- 
ally getting worse.—DISAPPOINTED. 

[It is very strange your fruit-trees should 
die off in such a mysterious manner. Had 
you not mentioned that the subsoil is gravel, 
we should have said that the trouble is due 
to a water-logged condition of the soil. As 
it is, we cannot altogether free our mind from 
the suspicion that there-is something wrong 
in the matter of drainage, and this leads us 
to put the following queries to you: (a) Is the 
garden properly drained? (b) If so, do you 
know the position of the “outfalls,” and 
whether they are clear, so that they can dis- 
charge themselves properly? It has also 
occurred to us that the marl beneath the 
gravel may be so compacted and impervious 
to the percolation of water, that the latter is 
held up, as it were, and causes the soil about 
the roots of the trees to be more or less 
(according to the rainfall) in a saturated con- 
dition. Blocked-up drains would, of course, 
have the same effect. You can, however, 
soon ascertain whether your trouble is due 
or not to the soil being overcharged with 
moisture, by.making openings here and there 
down to the marl, when, if water collects in 
them, you may know that this is at the root 
of the evil. On the other hand, should— 
after a lapse of twenty-four hours—the holes 
remain dry, the solution of the problem must 
be looked for in another direction. For in- 
stance, the presence of something of a dele- 
terious nature may be present in the soil, but 
the only way to arrive at a definite conclu- 
sion on this point is to have a sample of it 
analysed. By your own showing, you have 
used an excess of manure, but this, unless the 
soil was waterlogged, would not kill the roots 
of the trees. The effect of over-stimulation 1s 
to induce an exuberant and unfruitful growth. 
We should certainly advise the withholding 
of the manure for this season at the least. 
Lime is the best thing you can use as a cor- 
rective after so many years of over-manuring, 
but this will not arrest the decay which is 
going on in the root-system. The first thing 
to do is to set the matter at rest with regard 
to the presence of water in the subsoil by 
carrying out our suggestions. Then, if you 
find the drains clear, or that draining 1s un- 
necessary, have a sample of the soil analysed. 
The analysis will reveal the presence of any- 
thing of a harmful nature in the soil, should 
such be present, when necessary steps can 
be taken to remedy the matter. Until this 
is done, it will be of no avail to apply lime. 
On hearing from you further as to the result 
of your investigations, we shall be glad to 
advise you further. If you write to any of 
the horticultural sundriesmen and state your 
requirements, they will supply you with a 
solution which, if used according to direc-_ 
tions, will deter birds from attacking the 
buds of bush and other fruit-trees, and prove 
far more satisfactory for use on a small scale 
than home-made mixtures. | 

Apple King’s Acre Pippin.—This excellent 
dessert variety is a cross between Ribston 

Pippin and Sturmer Pippin, and in appear- 
ance is very similar to the latter. The tree 





bears equally as well on the Paradise as on 
the Crab, the fruit being at its best about 
Christmas. The flavour is decidedly good, 
and the fruits remain firm well into the 
month of February.—J. M. B, 
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ASTER CLIMAX. 
THIs excellent and distinct variety of 
Michaelmas Daisy was first seen in the 
autumn of 1908, when Mr. E. Beckett, gar- 
dener to the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham 
House, Elstree, exhibited a fine group before 
the Royal Horticultural Society, when it re- 
ceived an award of merit by a unanimous 
vote. That alone should be sufficient to mark 
the high appreciation in which the variety 
was held by the Floral Committee before 
whom it came. With flowér-heads of almost 
the size of Erigeron speciosus, and with a 
clear and bright blue colouring, it is cer- 
tainly the handsomest of this very serviceable 
class of autumn flowers. Free in growth and | 
habit of flowering, the plant presents no diffi- | 








| be given. 


cially grown for winter flowering, and plant | 


under glass where abundant ventilation can 
_They may either be planted in 
frames or in cool Tomato-house, or in pots 
or boxes. In addition, grow a lot of the 
Giant or Czar in the same way to secure good, 
strong crowns, and plant on the south side or 
west side of a wall or fence. I have grown 
them both on south and western aspects, and 
I have generally obtained the finest flowers 
from the western aspect. The plants on the 
south side were earlier in bloom. Large 
patches of these hardy Russian Violets will be 
useful in open spots in the shrubbery. 





THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 


THE WINTER CARE OF PLANTS.—I have been | 
studying the question of the care of hardy | 


Michaelmas Daisy Climax. 


culty to the cultivator, though it is obviously 
a subject which will well repay for liberal 
cultivation. As seen during the present sea- 
son, the variety has not appeared to the same 
advantage as when first exhibited, and, doubt- 
less, the stock has been hard-worked to keep 
pace with the demand. The habit of the 
plant is very distinct, the terminal flower- 
head being solitary, while around an below 
are seen numerous semi-erect laterals, each 
supporting a large and handsome blossom, on 
a stem about 18 inches in length. Like many 
others of the same tribe, its effect is only 
seen in the garden, where it attains to about 
4 feet in height. An October blocmer, it is 
one of the most effective and decided in 
colour that I know. EK. JENKINS. 





Violets in winter.—There is no difficulty 


| grown. 





in flowering Violets if the plants have been 
well grown and the crowns ripened. In Sep- | 
tember lift good plants, which have been spe- | 


plants in winter, and I find some difference of 
opinion upon it. Some authorities advocate 
greater protection for certain things than 
others, and I am driven to the conclusion that, 
after all, probably many plants require a very 
slight protection, and also that a good deal 
depends upon the nature of the soil and the 
climate of the garden in which they are 
It seems to me that a light and 
porous soil will allow the frost to penetrate 
deeper than a stiff and non-porous one. 
Again, a garden with a light subsoil is surely 
better than one in which this subsoil will not 
allow the water to soak away readily, while, 
if this subsoil should happen to be near the 
portion of the upper soil in which the plants 
are growing—i.e., if the cultivated portion is 
shallow—the plants in it will suffer more than 
in a deep, well-drained garden, I have seen 
this in my own garden, and this is, of course, 
an argument for deep cultivation. 
ing protection, it seems possible to overdo it, 
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| this covering of 





Regard- | ¢ 
' can have a specimen or two at hand to replace 


with the result that the over-protected plants 
come into growth prematurely, and these 
growths are often cut off or severely injured 
by late frosts in spring. Plants which have 
very little shelter do not seem to make growth 
so early, and are, therefore, not so apt to be 
injured by late frosts. Sometimes the old 
foliage is sufficient protection, aud I know a 
good gardener who advocates simply allowing 
this to remain, even for plants which are not 
considered more than half-hardy. Some of 
my friends are fond of covering their flower- 
beds with a good coating of manure, allowing 


| this to remain all winter, and then digging it 
| in in early spring. 


I see often in spring that 
the shoots which have begun to pierce through 
manure are tender and 
blanched, and frequently destroyed by some 
of these late frosts, which are the enemies of 
rdening in this country. 

SHELTER FROM RAIN.—I be- 
lieve that shelter from rain is 
most advisable, and this can 
often be secured by some bit 
of covering. This*seems most 
useful with evergreen alpines, 
and an authority -on such 
plants whom I know is a great 
advocate for covering such 
plants with glass, slates, or 
pieces of wood, raised a little 
above the plants. But I like 
a neat garden in winter, and [ 
must say that all these con- 
trivances distress me. Yet I 
have found it necessary to fol- 
low his advice in this respect, 


ga 


and now, in connection with 
certain woolly alpines, the 
beauty in winter must give 


place to safety. Alas! for the 
wsthetic aspects of gardening 
in a climate like ours, where 
we have all manner of weather 
during winter and spring. 

THE Woouty Rock JAs- 
MINE.—This is known in the 
books as Androsace lanuginosa, 
and it is one of the plants 
which have been brought to my 
mind by these notes on winter 
protection. In some dry parts 
of the country it seems to suffer 
very little in winter, but in my 
garden and in the greater num- 
ber of those which I have seen, 
it is pretty certain to become 
much damaged, if not killed 
outright, by the winter rain, 
frost, and sleet. It is so de- 
lightful, with its pretty flowers 
and its silky leaves, that it is 
worth the care in the way of 
shelter that it calls for if it is 


to be kept alive in many 
places. It is very fine trailing 
over a big stone in a sunny 


place, and those who know it 
not, lose a knowledge of one of 
the prettiest of alpine plants. 
PROPAGATION OF THE AN- 
DROSACE.—I like to try the 
propagation of different plants, 
and I have discovered (it can 
hardly be called a discovery, 
seeing that it has been known 
to others before) that it is not at all difficult 
to strike cuttings of this lovely plant. I pull 
little branches off in June or July, taking 
them with what is called a “ heel ’’ of the older 
shoot from which they are taken. Then a 
potful of soil is made up by putting plenty of 
pieces of broken pots at the bottom, then 
some of the rougher soil, then some made up 
of leaf-mould, sand, and loam in about equal 
quantities. I dibble the pieces in with a 
small piece of wood, press the soil carefully 
about them, and then surface the soil with 
sand, watering this well in about the cuttings. 
I then put the pot into a frame or a green- 
house, and keep the cuttings close until they 
show signs of growth. If covered close with 
glass, as I have sometimes to do in an airy 
greenhouse, 1 wipe the glass dry in the 
inside every morning. In this way [ can 
increase my stock of this lovely plant, and 
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any killed by any mishap or by a winter's | 
neglect. 

SURFACING CUTTING-POTS WITH sSAND.—I 
was recommended to try this some years ago 
by an expert in hardy plants, and I have found 
it a great advantage. I give about a quarter 
of an inch of sand or a little more, spreading 
it as equally as possible over the top of the 
remainder of the soil in the pot. Sometimes 
this is done after the cuttings are put in, but 
oceasionally I do it before, adding a little 
more when they have been inserted. Some 
of it gets washed down to fill any crevices 
close to the cutting, and what is left on the 
top has a tendency to keep the cuttings from 
damping off. I am a great believer in this 
surfacing with sand in the case of cuttings of 
hardy plants, and those who have cuttings 
which were struck rather late may yet add 
this to the surface of the pots with advantage. 

AN AMATEUR OF HARDY I‘LOWERS. 





TORCH LILIES 
(KNIPHOFIA.) 


In every good garden there ought to be some 
fine beds or bold masses of the varied and 
handsome Torch Lilies. They are of the 
highest value and importance for the decora- 
tion of the garden during the latter days of 
summer and throughout the autumn. No 
flower surpasses these for brilliancy ; they are 
apable of producing bold and striking, yet 
beautiful effects, such as we need in our gar- 
dens, but shall never attain except by a free 
use of fine, hardy things. Associated with 
choice shrubs or other equally hardy plants in 
large beds, that permit of their extensive mass- 
ing, that is the true and only way to realise 
andenjoy their full effect. The sight of several 
hundred spikes of flowers uprising from a 
large group is truly grand, and a striking 
feature in the garden landscape. ‘Those who 
have not got them should make a point of 
obtaining and planting in bold groups some of 
these fine kinds when the planting time comes 
round. A bed well prepared at the outset, 
and planted with Torch Lilies and, as we saw 
the other day, intermixed with clumps of 
the Pampas Grass, will give no further 
trouble for several years, but annually in- 
crease in interest and beauty. 





NATIONAL SWEET PEA SOCIRTY. 
CLASSIF'CATION OF SWEET PEAS FoR 1910. 
Tue following is an up-to-date selection of 

varieties in commerce, drawn up by the Floral 
Committee : — 
White. 
Etta Dyke 


Nora Unwin 
*Dorothy Eckford 


Pink. 
Countess Spencer 
*Prima Donna 


Cream Pink. 


Constance Oliver 
Mrs. H. Bell 
*ueen of Spain 


Crimson and Scarlet, 
The King 
*King Edward 
*(Queen Alexandra 

Orange Shades. 

Helen Lewis 
St. George 
*Miss Willmott 


Rose and Carmine. 


John Ingman 
Marjorie Willis 
*Prince of Wales 


Yellow and Buff. 


Clara Curtis 
*James Grieve 


Lavender. 
Frank Dolby 
Mrs. C Foster 
*Lady G. Hamilton 


Blue, 
A. J. Cook Violet and Purple. 
‘Lord Nelson Rosie Adams 

Blush. “Duke of Westminster 
Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes Magali. 

Cerise, Menie Christie 


Chrissie Unwin 
*Coccinea 
Mauve. 


The Marquis 
* Mrs. Walter Wright 


Strined and Flaked 
(Purple and Blue.) | 


*Prince Olaf 


Fancy. 


Maroon and Bronze. *Sybil Eckford 


*Black Knight 
*Hannah Dale 
Picotee Edged. + 
Elsie Herbert 
Mrs. CO. W. Breadmore 
Strined and Flaked. 
(Red and Rose.) 


Aurora Spencer 
Yankee 
*Jessie Cuthbertson 


* An asterisk denotes a variety that is NOT waved, 


The following varieties have been bracketed 
as too-much-alike. “ Not more than one of the 


Bicolor. 


Mrs. Andrew Ireland 
* Jeannie Gordon 


Marbled. 
*Helen Pierce 


same stand at any exhibition of the National 
Sweet Pea Society.” 
White. 


-Etta Dyke | Dazzler 
| Paradise White Edna Unwin 
; Purity | Gordon Ankentell 


Orange. 


| Snowflake Ruby 

| White Spencer | \St. George 
White Waved | 

Earl Spencer 

Crimson and Scarlet. Nancy Perkin, 

f Miss E. F. Drayson | 


Queen Alexandra | Ul ? 
Scarlet (Baker's) Sie te oa 
;Dodwell F. Browne | ( James Grieve 
King Alfonso _ ~ Mrs. Collier 
King Edward Spencer | | Mrs. A. Malcolm 
j Paradise Crimson Yellow Hammer 
| Rosie Gilbert 
| Sunproof Crimson 
| Sunproof King A'fonso | Paradise Cream 
“The King (Dobbie’s) | | Primrose Paradise 


; j | - Primrose Spencer 

Vo ye: 0 1 4 la 

Rose ane Carmine. lBinpiimrasenWaved 
Albert Gilbert Princess Juliana 
Lady Farren 


y Farren (Waved Cream (Malco}m's) 
+ Marjorie Willis 





(Clara Curtis 





Rosalind 
Splendour Spencer Lavender. 
(E. J. Castle ‘Giant Lavender (Stark) 


Lady Gr'zel Hamilton 
Lavender George Herbert 
| Masterpiece 


| George Herbert 

| John Ingman 

| Mrs. W. King 

- Paradise Carmine 

| Phyllis Unwin 

| Rosie Sydenham 

| Rosy Morn 

(Spencer Carmine 

Bue. 

f{ Flora Norton 

\ Miss Philbrick 
Anglian Blue 


J Flora Norton Spencer 
Kathleen McGowan 


Mrs. Charles Foster 
Mrs. Walter Carter 


( Countess of Radnor 
\ Lady Grisel Spencer 


Magenta. 
( Menie Christie 
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THE LARGE-FLOWERED 
INCARVILLEA. 


Many of us can remember the enthusiasm 
with which, a few years ago, we greeted the 
advent of the magnificent Incarvillea Dela- 
vayi, which came upon all lovers of hardy 
flowers as a great surprise, although those 
who knew Incarvillea Olgee were not unpre- 
pared for such a noble flower. Fortunately, it 
has proved hardier than Olga’s Incarvillea, 
although it cannot be said that it is free 
altogether from doubt in this respect in some 
districts, while the old tubers are also pecu- 
liarly liable to decay. It is, however, such a 
fine plant that we still reckon it among our 
best novelties among border flowers within 
recent years. Following upon it came the 
still finer Incarvillea grandiflora or Fargesi, 


| difference between the 


to come into increasing favour as its merits 
become known and its price is reduced. It 
is not now an expensive plant, and I look 
forward to seeing it more frequently than has 
hitherto been the case. Incarvillea grandi- 
flora is considerably dwarfer than its allied 
predecessors, and is not, as a rule, more 
than 15 inches high, being, indeed, frequently 
less than that. The leaves are of the same 
character as those of I. Delavevi and the 
flowers, of much the same aspect, are larger 


| and of a fine, deep purple-crimson, with a 


throat of yellow and white. As a plant for 
the front of the border or for the second row 
it is an acquisition, while it may also be em- 


| ployed in the large rock garden in some level 
| spot, where it will not become too dry or 


exposed to too much wind. 

The large-flowered Incarvillea is not diffi- 
cult to cultivate, but it prefers a deep sandy 
loam. So far as my experience goes, it is 
more enduring than I. Delavayi, and is a 


| reliable bloomer after it is once established. 


It is increased by seeds, and the tubers pro- 
duced will attain flowering size in from two 
to three years from sowing the seeds, which 
should be done as soon as they are perfectly 
ripe., I. grandiflora received a first-class cer- 
tificate from the Royal Horticultural Society 
in March, 1903. S. ARNOTT. 





THE HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 
Tue Phlox is such a hardy, strong-rooted 
plant that some may be tempted to say that 
cultural details are unnecessarv. One sees 
the common kinds in small villa gardens, 
where they stand from year to year either in a 
mixed border or among shrubs, and in a 
general way the only attention they get is the 
annual digging in the autumn or winter. The 
general run of hardy flower growers appears 
to be quite content with the success that 
attends this let-alone system of culture. The 
Phlox is a handsome ornamental plant, and 
medium-sized trusses, if produced freely, are 
effective. Like all hardy plants, however, 
the Phlox pays for liberal culture, and the 
size of truss and 
quality of individual flowers is so great that 
those who have once treated their plants 
generously will not be likely to return to the 
old semi-starvation method. The Phlox 
under fair treatment increases rapidly. The 
strong, numerous roots exhaust the soil, and 
in the course of two or three years each plant 
will throw up a dozen or more growths. It 


| stands to reason that under such conditions 
| the trusses must be small, and in the case of 


the brighter-tinted kinds, comparatively poor 
in colour. We have also to take into account 
how semi-starvation influences the duration 
of the blooms. The Phlox comes into flower 
in the warmer districts of England just when 
the days are long, and when we usually get 
a spell of great heat and drought. Everyone 
knows that a badly-nourished plant of any 
kind cannot bear climatic vicissitudes in the 
way that a well-fed one can. Foliage and 
flowers are flimsy, consequently they acutely 
feel the influences of a period of heat and 
drought. Much may be done by digging in 
manure round the roots in winter, and thin- 
ning out the shoots. not leaving more than 
four to even a strong stool. The energies of 
the plants are thus concentrated in the forma- 
tion of a very limited number of trusses, 
which naturally come much finer, and give 
a better idea of what the Phlox should be at 
its best. Even better results, however, will 
he obtained if this form of culture is supple- 
mented by lifting every third year, dividing 
the stools, and replanting in deeply-stirred, 
well-manured ground. If you are willing to 
be satisfied with good-sized trusses, you may 
allow half-a-dozen stems to remain; if, on 
the contrary, you would like to see the Phlox 
in its highest form, two stems at the most 
may remain, and it will be even better if the 
full powers of the plant are concentrated on 
a single truss. 

One or two of our principal hardy flower 
growers propagate from cuttings, taken from 
plants brought on in gentle warmth in early 
spring, and send them out in or from small 
pots, as the purchaser may desire. These 
plants, sending up one stem only, produce 
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as good from old stools. The difference 
would seem to be that, however well one may 
do a divided plant, the pieces are parts of the 
old stool, whereas the cutting starts life on its 
own account. It has the vitality and exuber- 
ance of youth, the inference being that the 
man who would compete with divided plants 
against one with cuttings would lose every 
time, provided, of course, the culture was 
equal. This form of propagation is indispen- 
sable when it is desired to quickly work up 
a stock of any particular kind. Plants can 
be either potted or laid in light soil early in 
the year in a warm house. The treatment is 
that followed for all hardy things that it is 
customary to propagate under glass in spring. 
The plants are put into a temperature of 
about 50 degs. in January, which is increased 
as the days lengthen to about 60 degs. ‘The 
young growths strike freely in a temperature 
of from 60 degs. to 70 degs. Hardened off in 
the customary manner, and put into small 
pots, they become well established in the 
eourse of the summer. 

CULTIVATION. —The which 


ground in 


Carnation Grace Gilbert. 


Phloxes are to be planted should be deeply dug 
and well manured, and planting is best done 
in autumn. Spring planting is apt to be disap- 
pointing, dry weather sometimes setting in 
before the plants have taken good hold of the 
soil. In light soils Phloxes are apt to suffer 


much from drought, especially just as the | 


flowers expand. A good soaking will keep 
them in good trim, and will extend the dura- 
tion of the blooms ten days more, and those 
who can do so should mulch when the plants 
are in full growth. The Phlox is popularly 
supposed to require such a large amount of 
sunshine that many would not think of 
planting in a north position; but this, never- 
theless, is a good thing to do. In the warmer 
districts of England, Phloxes do remarkably 
well in a north aspect, and they come into 
bloom ten days or more later than those in a 
sunny position. Not only is the flowering- 
time extended, but the individual blooms last 
much longer. I have a few plants growing 
on the north side of some trees, and from 
these I have often been able to cut good 
trusses when those in the open were quite 
over. 











As regards varieties, their name is legion, 
but some are so distinct and good in all ways 
that they cannot be put on one side. 
Kelaireur, Coquelicot, Pantheon, Flambeau, 
Jocelyn, Simplon, Distinction, and La Cre- 
puscule cannot well be omitted. They not 
only produce fine trusses, but are also free of 
growth. Baron Van Dedern, Goliath, 
General Van Heutsz, and Frau Buchner are 
among the latest novelties. The last, which I 
have not tried, is said to be the finest white 
variety in cultivation. Now that we have 
such a plethora of the newer varieties there 
is a danger of the old kinds being overlooked. 

J. CORNHILL, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Clematis Flammula. —This is a charming, 
small-flowered variety, extending the season 
well into October, and is a fine subject for 
covering pergolas, trellis-work, etc. The 
flowers are sweetly scented, and, when cut, 
are very suitable for small vases, the long 
trailing pieces often met with on established 
plants setting off tall trumpet-vases filled with 








From a photograph in Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son’s 
nursery at Highgate. 


Lobelia cardinalis, Salvia splendens, or even 
scarlet Cactus Dahlias. The old flowering 
shoots should not be cut away until early 
spring, when it can be noted where to cut by 
the strong young shoots pushing from the axils 
of the old leaves.—J. M. 


Freshly-planted creepers.—If creepers and 
climbing plants are purchased in the market and not 


| direct from a nursery, there is always an advantage 


in securing such early in November, planting them 
without delay, for this reason: that not infrequently 
plants that are got up from the open ground and not 


| sold one week are taken home and “heeled in” until 
| the following market day, and the same practice is 


followed until a sale is effected. Not very much 
harm results from this, provided the weather remuins 
open; but should hard frosts ensue, then the roots 
are apt to suffer. It is, therefore, best to procure 
hardy creepers and climbers at once, and get them 
planted, covering the surface of the soil with leaves 
or light, strawy materjal, if need be, which helps 
to ward off frost and keep the roots from injury.~ 
WOODBASTWICK. 





Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (vrice ls. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 
Index (post sree 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsayents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s. 











INDOOR PLANTS. 


CARNATION GRACE GILBERT. 
A VERY pretty and welcome addition to the 
perpetual-flowering section of the Carnation, 
and for whose introduction we are indebted 
to the Messrs. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate. 
The accompanying illustration, so far as the 
size and form of the flowers are concerned, 
will speak for itself. The variety, however, 
is the more interesting because it belongs to 
the yellow-ground fancy set, a group which 
at the present time is by no means strongly 
represented in the perpetual-flowering sec- 
tion generally. The colour, apart from the 
yellow ground, is beautifully flaked with 
white, and, what is also a great gain in this 
section of the Carnation is the sweetly-per- 
fumed flowers. The perfume, while neither 
pronounced nor strong, is distinctly pleasing, 
and is doubly welcome in this fancy set, from 
which it has always been absent. The 
variety is a good and free grower, and will, 
doubtless, become a great favourite. 
I. J. 





BEGONIAS IN FLOWER. 

By this time of the year most of the tuberous 
Begonias, which have kept up a display of 
blossoms throughout the summer and well on 
into the autumn, are now over, or nearly so. 
Their place is, however, to a great extent 
taken by that group of hybrids which have 
been obtained by the intercrossing of B. 
socotrana and some of the tuberous varieties. 
The members of this group are certainly re- 
markably showy, and their brightly-coloured 
blossoms stand out in a marked manner 
during the dull days of late autumn and early 
winter. The oldest member of this section 
is John Heal, which was given a first-class 
certificate by the Royal Horticultural Society 
on October 13th, 1885. This, which resulted 
from crossing B. socotrana with a tuberous- 
rooted variety—Viscountess Doneraile—has 
bright rose-carmine flowers, borne in great 
profusion. Other varieties, some of which 
bear a closer resemblance to the members of 
the tuberous-rooted section are: Elatior, 
semi-double, rose-carmine, veryfree-flowering ; 
Ensign, carmine-scarlet, semi-double; Ideala, 
very dwarf, large rose-carmine fiowers; 
Julius, pink, Mrs. Heal, flowers 2} inches to 
3 inches across, rosy-scarlet ; Success, rosy- 
crimson, semi-double; Winter Cheer, semi- 
double, rose-carmine; Winter Perfection, 
rose-pink, semi-double; and Winter Gem, 
dark crimson. 

Another distinct group claiming parentage 
from B. socotrana, consists of the popular 
Gloire de Lorraine and allied forms. They 
are just now coming into bloom, and, with 
reasonable attention, will continue to flower 
for months. Beside Gloire de Lorraine itself, 
now so well known, there are two forms— 
namely, The King and Masterpiece—with 
larger and brighter-coloured flowers than the 
original, and Turnford Hall, with blush-white 
blossoms. Agatha and Agatha compacta also 
belong to the Gloire de Lorraine class, but 
with richer-tinted blossoms. A very pro- 
mising variety of this section is Patrie, whose 
rosy-pink flowers have a slight suffusion of 
salmon. 

The above by no means exhausts the list of 
Begonias now in flower, for many of the 
fibrous-rooted section are also very attractive. 
Begonia semperflorens, represented by so 
many and such dissimilar forms, flowers 
throughout the greater part of the year. The 
strong-growing B. semperflorens gigantea, 
whose parents are B. semperflorens and the 
tall-habited B. Lynchiana, is one of the best. 
Of this a bold group is now very noticeable in 
the greenhouse at Kew. This may be grown 
into good-sized specimens, while some forms 
of Begonia semperflorens are qui‘e dwarf. Of 
these, Gloire de Chatelaine, pink, and Lumi- 
nosa, deep crimson, deserve especial mention. 
The double forms of B. semperflorens pros 
mised at one time to become popular, but they 
are, I think, less grown now than they were 
formerly. A Begonia much grown at Kew, 
both for planting out during the summer and 
for greenhouse decoration at this season, is 
Corbeille de Feu, a cross between B. semper- 
florens and B. fuchsioides. It forms a freely- 
branched, bushy specimen, ‘with shining green 
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leaves and clusters of bright red flowers. The 
white-flowered Begonia Dregei, one of the 
parents of Gloire de Lorraine, is now in 
flower, and so is another of its progeny— 
namely, Weltoniensis—a hybrid between B. 
Dregei and B. Sutherlandi. B. Weltoniensis 
has pretty pink flowers, borne in summer as 
well as at this season. ‘The bright-coloured 
semi-tuberous species, B. Froebeli, is also in 
flower, as well as its hybrid form, incompara- 
bilis. 

Of late years several strong-growing varie- 
ties of Begonia have been put into commerce. 
‘They are probably hybrids from B. coccinea, 
and, like that, are very showy. One of the 
earliest was President Carnot, which is now 
in flower, as is also Luzerna, with large, dark- 
green leaves and massive, drooping clusters 
of coral-red blossoms. This last forms a good 
pillar-plant in a warm greenhouse. X. 





IMPATIENS HOOKERIANA. 

Iv is now many years since I first met with this 
Indian species of Balsam in flower at the 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge. At that time its 
beauty impressed me, and, apparently, others 
also, for it became a fairly well-known plant. 
It would, however, appear to have almost 
dropped out of cultivation—at all events, I 
have not met with it for some time. This In- 
patiens is a stout-growing species, with fleshy 
stems, and rather thick, succulent foliage. 
When growing freely in a moist atmosphere, 
roots nearly the thickness of a straw will be 
pushed out from various parts of the stem, 
but more particularly on the undersides of 
the branches. They quickly reach the soil, 
and soon become established. The flowers 
are borne on the upper parts of the shoots, 
and are each nearly a couple of inches across. 
‘lhey are pure white in colour, with irregular 
blotches of crimson on the lower petals, and 
iowards the interior of the throat. A very 
conspicuous feature of the flower is the long, 
curved spur, which reaches a length of nearly 
83 inches. The blooms are stout and wax-like 
in texture, and last in beauty several days if 
ihe atmosphere is clear, for they are very 
susceptible to fogs, which cause not only the 
expanded flowers to shrivel, but many of the 
buds to drop. To induce this Balsam to 
flower in a satisfactory manner, cuttings of 
the stoutest shoots should be struck early in 
the New Year, and the plants grown on freely 
in a light position in the stove. By midsum- 
mer the plants will be established in 6-inch 
pots, and have reached a good size. ‘Then the 
plants should be shifted into a cooler struc- 
ture, and kept somewhat drier at the roots, 
in order to ensure a period of rest. By the 
end of August or the early part of September, 
the plants must be returned to the stove and 
more water given. This will, after a time, 
result in the production of flower-buds, 
which, when they expand, are, as above 
stated, remarkably showy, the drawback 
being that they are so liable to drop just 
before expansion. X. 


FORCING LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

(REPLY TO “ VALLEY.’’) 
To force Lily of the Valley successfully it 
is of the utmost importance to have well- 
ripened and well-matured crowns that have 
fully completed their growth, and are per- 
fectly at rest. Before they have undergone 
a period of rest, be it ever so short, you 
cannot force them, no matter what amount 
of heat you may give them. Much also de- 
pends on where and how the crowns have 
been grown. The best are, undoubtedly, 
those that have been grown in light sandy 
soil, heavily manured and well exposed to 
the sun, as they will complete their growth 
and go sooner to rest than those grown in 
heavy soil and shady places. Forcing may 
commence about the end of October or be- 
ginning of November. 

The methods adopted are various, but for 
early flowers in November and December, a 
close propagating or forcing pit is absolutely 
necessary in order to maintain a moist and 
even temperature. If pots are used, plant 
about twelve crowns in a 5-inch pot in the 
following manner:—Place four crowns in 
the palm of your left hand, then a layer of 
soil on the roots, again four crowns and more 





soil, and then the remaining four crowns, 
keeping the crowns all level; close your 
hand and drop the whole into a 5-inch pot, 
working the soil well in between each crown, 
so as to have them equally divided, and all 
crowns standing level just above the brim of 
the pot. Give them a good watering, and 
plunge the pots in a bed of either Moss or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre ; cover lightly with 2 inches 
or 8 inches of clean Moss, and close the bed 
with boards to keep it perfectly dark. Bring 
the bottom-heat up to 80 degs. at once, and 
gradually increase to 95 degs. within a fort- 
night, maintaining a regular and even tem- 
perature the while. Never allow the ther- 
mometer to rise above 100 degs., or to fall 
lower than 80 degs., or much harm will be 
done. Examine the pots daily, keep a moist 
atmosphere, and water when necessary with 
water of exactly the same temperature as the 
bottom-heat in which they are plunged. 
When the crowns start into growth, and are 
about 2 inches high, remove the top cover- 
ing of Moss, and gradually inure them to the 
light—still, of course, maintaining a high 
temperature. As soon as the bottom bells 
begin to open remove to a cooler tempera- 
ture, and discontinue syringing overhead, as 
moisture hanging on the blooms is apt to 
spot the bells. 

Another method, more usually adopted, 
and which saves much labour and room, is to 
plant the crowns an inch apart in boxes of a 
convenient size, and treat as above. Still 
another plan, but one not often practised 
now, is to plant the crowns in forcing beds, 
thickly together, and when they have grown 
2 inches or 3 inches to transplant them into 
pots. It may be here mentioned that actual 
flowering can be retarded, when so desired, 
by the boxes in which the crowns are forced 
being removed from the forcing-house into a 
cooler one of genial temperature. The heat, 
however, must be always even, and not too 
low, or else the damp will speedily ruin the 
flowers. 

The foregoing methods refer principally to 
the early period, before Christmas; later in 
the season, and as the spring advances, 
forcing is an easier matter. ‘The tempera- 
ture need not be kept so regular, and all that 
is required is warmth and moisture, which 
will soon start the crowns into growth. More 
attention should at this later time be paid 
to the hardening off, shading from bright sun- 
shine, and never allowing them to get dry 
at the roots; they should also have more 
room by planting the crowns wider apart, as 
more leaves will now appear than before 
Christmas. It is quite immaterial in what 
soil the crowns are planted for forcing, as 
absolutely no new roots are formed during 
this period ; anything, in fact, which retains 
moisture will do. You cannot improve the 
blooms by planting the crowns in the very 
best of soil or by giving them manure-water. 
All the nutriment required for the develop- 
ment of the flowers is gathered during the 
previous growing season, and is stored up in 
the roots. | 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lily of the Valley to flower at Easter.— 
Will you kindly tell me the best time to pot Lily of 
the Valley to flower next Haster in a greenhouse? 
Also please give me the names of any white-flowered 
plants to bloom at that time?—F. D. 


[For flowering in a greenhouse at Easter, 
the Dutch clumps of Lily of the Valley will 
be the best, as, given bright sunshine, the 
Berlin crowns, which are so much employed 
earlier in the season, are apt to flag. These 
clumps reach this country, as a rule, towards 
the latter part of November, when they may 
be at once potted and placed in a cold-frame. 
After potting, a good watering should be 
given them, and they are not likely to require 
any more for some time. At all events, the 
soil must be kept moist, and the plants pro- 
tected from sharp frosts. Then, about the 
middle of January, the plants may be taken 
into the greenhouse, where they should come 
on gradually and flower by Easter. As so 
much, however, depends upon the season and 
other matters, it may, as the time approaches, 
be necessary to keep the plants somewhat 
warmer to have them in flower at the stipu- 
lated period. Not knowing what weather we 
may experience between now and next Easter, 
it is impossible to state definitely at what time 








the plants should be put into a warmer struc- 
ture—if, indeed, they require to be placed 
there at all. Another good white flower 
which is at its best about the same time is 
Spirzea japonica, of which good flowering 
clumps can be obtained at a cheap rate at the 
same time as the clumps of Lily of the Valley. 
The Spirszeas, too, can be given much the 
same treatment as the others. White Hya- 
cinths and Tulips, potted now, stood out-of- 
doors, covered with Cocoa-nut-refuse, taken 
into the frame, and afterwards shifted into 
the greenhouse, will flower about the stipu- 
lated time. Established plants of the Arum 
Lily often flower about Easter. Bushes of 
white Lilac taken into the greenhouse about 
the middle of February, are very useful for 
eutting from. Lilium Harrisi is particularly 
effective at Easter, but the bulbs should have 
been potted ere this. ] 


Greenhouse Eupatoriums.—The Eupa- 
toriums form a valuable class of plants for 
the greenhouse, being very free-flowering, 
and, withal, of easy culture. The latter part 
of the winter and the early spring months see 
several of them at their best, and just now 
two at least are very pretty. They are E. 
Weinmannianum, also known as E. odoratis- 
simum, with Willow-like leaves, and a profu- 
sion of feathery clusters of pure white, frag- 
rant blossoms. It is a native of Mexico, and 
may be readily grown under the same con- 
ditions as Chrysanthemums. A second spe- 
cies, just a little later than the preceding, 
but whose earliest blossoms are now expand- 
ing, is that known as E. petiolare, which also 
bears the specific name of Purpusi. ‘This 
forms a freely-branched, bushy plant, from 
2 feet to 4 feet in length, clothed with pointed 
heart-shaped leaves, thin in texture. The 
flowers, which are borne in_ branching 
corymbs, suggest, when in the bud state, a 
tiny Daisy, being of a deep pink in the centre, 
toning off to white at the edges. After a 
time the petals protrude from the cushion- 
like disc, and thus give a fluffy aspect to the 
flower, which is then about half an inch in 
diameter, and pure white or nearly so. The 
contrast in colour between the partially ex- 
panded flowers and those fully opened is very 
noticeable. Though some of the blossoms 
are now expanding, HE. petiolare may be had 
in bloom throughout the winter and into the 
early spring months.—G. S. C. 

Abutilons as roof-plants.—Owing to their 
pendulous nature, the flowers of most of the 
garden varieties of Abutilon are seen at their 
best when the plants are trained to a roof. 
The list of varieties in cultivation is a lengthy 
one, but for training to a roof I much prefer 
those with light-coloured blossoms. The 
white-flowered Boule de Neige still remains 
the best of that tint, and as a companion 
thereto, may be recommended the bright yel- 
low Golden Fleece. Both these bloom more 
or less throughout the greater part of the 
year. From the pendulous nature of their 
blossoms, Abutilons are not so effective as 
small plants, but they are sometimes grown as 
standards for the decoration of the green- 
house or conservatory. In this way the 
drooping nature of their flowers is well seen. 
For training to the back wall of a greenhouse, 
if it gets a good amount of light, Abutilons 
can be recommended, and also for the fur- 
nishing of lofty pillars. Cuttings of the 
young, growing shoots strike root very readily 
in the spring, and if potted on when neces- 
sary, the young plants make rapid progress.— 


“\. 


Aralia Sieboldi: the advantages of young 
plants.—Though tall Aralias have their place in the 
greenhouse and conservatory. and are often found 
useful jn the summer for positions out-of-doors, it is 
really the small plants that one may drop into fancy 
pots about our rooms that are most serviceable. 
This shows the importance of having a number of 
plants fit for this purpose, and the best way is to 
raise such from seed. The Aralia is easily raised 
from seed, and in twelve months makes a plant of a 
handy size.—LEAHURST. 

Celsia cretica.—For flowering in the greenhouse 
at this season Celsia cretica is very useful, as the 
spikes of yellow flowers produce an effect quite unlike 
that of any other occupant of that structure. The 
larger growing Celsia Arcturus is also a valuable 
plant for greenhouse decoration.—X. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN VASES. 


large or small, or there be more than one 
eolour used, it is of the highest importance, 
if good results are to follow, that a proper 
blending of the colours be carried out. 
Many lovely flowers when arranged without 
regard to the order of colour, instead of giv- 
ing pleasure, invariably do just the opposite. 
Therefore, it is important that in placing 
Chrysanthemums in vases a wise choice, in 
which the colours used would pleasingly asso- 
ciate, should be the first consideration. 

One of the richest and at the same time 
most brilliant harmonies of colour, is yellow 
and orange in equal proportion, with a few 


pieces of bright crimson or scarlet inter- | 
ere The few blossoms | 
of the brilliant colours should give the ne- | 


spersed here and there. 


With many of these colours, some of the 
rich scarlet berries which are always ob- 
tainable during the Chrysanthemum season, 


: ' will often lend additional beauty and attrac- 
IN arranging a vase, no matter whether it be | 





eessary finish to a combination of this kind. | 


The association with flowers of the colours | 


mentioned above, of foliage with the glorious 


tiveness. 

‘Lhe accompanying illustration shows how ad- 
mirably suited for small vases, tubes, etc., are 
Chrysanthemums when two or three blossoms 
are placed in them, with a few buds and 
foliage fixed in an easy and graceful manner. 
A spray or two of some of the decorative 
sorts, treated in like manner, is also very 
pretty, the small lateral growths, each carry- 
ing a bud, some just showing colour, giving 
a finish which improves them very much. 
Large exhibition flowers are very pretty when 
placed in small glass tubes with a few leaves 
still adhering to them. Dotted about on the 
dinner-table, placed on the mantelpiece, 
or in the numberless little contrivances which 
are now so often used, these large flowers 
are greatly admired. The only disadvantage 
in retaining the leaves on the large blossoms 
is their tendency to become quickly 
exhausted. Because of this failing it is often 





Chrysanthemums in a yase. 


autumnal tints, a few pieces of long feathery 
Grass and selected fronds of light green- 
coloured Asparagus plumosus to overhang 


the sides, should meet the needs of those who | 
| comparatively fresh for a long time. 


have to arrange large vases for sideboards 
and other positions. Flowers of lilac or 
mauve should be used with those of a purple 
or amaranth colour, while those of the purest 
white are seen to advantage with either of 
these latter colours. Bright green foliage, 
as well as that in which a silvery or a varie- 
gation of this colour is obtainable, is gener- 
ally highly valued for these hues. White 
flowers are seen to advantage when a strik- 
ing contrast can be brought about. Such 


foliage as that of the beautiful Prunus Pis- | 


sardi, Mahonia aquifolia, deeply tanned 
pieces of some of the newer forms of the 
Oak, and fronds of different types of the 
Ampelopsis should give an idea of suitable 
subjects to use. White and pale yellow are 
a chaste combination for use during the day- 
time, any light green foliage associating 
prettily with it. 
pink are very pleasing though rarely seen. 


Light yellow and bright | 





better to strip the stem of its foliage and 
replace this with many of the beautifully 
toned kinds of leaves already alluded to. 
By adopting this plan the flowers will keep 





Pompon Chrysanthemum Veuve Clicquot. 
—-The beauty and usefulness of the Pompons 
have been often referred to in these pages. 
They resist the trying outdoor climatic con- 
ditions better than any of the other sections. 
Among good sorts may be mentioned Veuve 
Clicquot. One trade grower describes the 
colour as brick-red and yellow, but this is not 
quite correct. The colour is really a beauti- 
ful bronze, and the flowers are of perfect 
form, The blossoms are produced in charm: 
ing sprays on stiff, erect footstalks, without 
disbudding. As one of the readers of a paper 
at the recent conference of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society said, when speaking 
of the variety under notice, it “is probably 
the best of all, as unstopped cuttings give 
a good supply of long-stemmed sprays.’’— 
Cc. A. H, 
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NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
QUITB a large number of new Chrysanthe- 
mums has been submitted to the Floral 
Committees of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society and the Royal Horticultural Society 
during the present season. Owing to the 
high standard of quality that has been ob- 
served by both bodies, comparatively few 
sorts have gained the distinction of the first- 
class certificate of the National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society or the award of merit of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. At one time 
large exhibition blooms monopolised the at- 
tention of the committees, but this is all 
changed. The decorative value of the Chrys- 
anthemum is of paramount importance; in 
consequence of which fact market growers 
and others find the meetings a distinct bene- 
fit to them, and the commercial value of the 
flowers for decorative purposes receives its 
proper consideration. Several new Chrys- 
anthemums have lately received distinction 
at the hands of one or other of the com- 
mittee above mentioned, including 

KaTE AINSLEY, a large and attractive 
Japanese reflexed bloom of good substance, 
having long florets of medium width, twisted 
and pointed, and neatly recurving; colour 
orange and red. Some describe the colour 
as red on yellow ground. Commendation by 
N.C.S., November 4th, 1909, to Mr. N. Moly- 
neux. 

Mrs. Coss is a large-flowered single 
variety. The form is good, although less stiff 
than we like to see in flowers of this char- 
acter. The colour is its chief claim to dis- 
tinction, and this may be described as 
crushed strawberry. First-class certificate, 
N.C.S., November 4th last, to Mr. H. Red- 
den, Manor House Gardens, West Wickham. 

GEORGE HEMMING.—A valuable acquisi- 
tion on account of its colour, which may be 
described as rosy-claret with silvery reverse. 
It is a Japanese reflexed bloom, having long, 
drooping florets of medium width.  First- 
class certificate, N.C.S., November 4th last, 
to Mr. G. Mileham, Emlyn House Gardens, 
Leatherhead. 

J. H. GReEswoLtpD WrtiiAmMs.—Another 
large single variety of an attractive bright 
yellow colour. The florets are medium to 
broad in width. First-class certificate, 
N.C.S., November 4th, to Mr. H. Tribe, The 
Gardens, Bradenbury Court, Bromyard, Wor- 
cester. 

FRANCIS JOLLIFTE.—This is a very large 
Japanese bloom, having long, curling and 
twisting florets slightly incurving at the ends, 
and of medium width. The bloom is of grace- 
ful drooping build, and the colour is straw- 
yellow, edged and shaded pale rose. First- 
class certificate, N.C.S., November 4th, to 
Mr. Martin Silsbury, Shanklin, Isle of 
Wight. 

Mrs. R. Luxrorp.—In this instance the 
colour is bright chestnut, with golden re- 
verse to the long florets of medium width, 
that build up a solid flower of drooping form. 
First-class certificate as a market variety, 
by the N.C.S., November 4th, to Messrs. W. 
Wells and Co., Ltd., Merstham, Surrey. 

AtticE Lemon. — A _ large, spreading 
Japanese reflexed bloom, having broad florets 
of good length; colour, rosy-blush. Com- 
mendation, N.C.S., November 4th, also to 
the Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Ltd. 

ALTRINCHAM YELLOW.—A large-flowered 
single variety that will be valued for its free- 
flowering sprays; colour, soft yellow. Award 
of merit, R.H.S., October 26th last, to the 
Messrs. Wells. 

PHOSPHORESCENS.—The plant possesses a 
good, bushy habit, flowers freely, and the 
blossoms are of good form and small to 
medium in size. For its colour, best de- 
scribed as bronzy-terra cotta, this variety 
will be valued. First-class certificate as a 
market variety, N.C.S., November 4th last. 
Exhibited by Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Ltd. 

LINGwoop’s' PRIDE. — Another  large- 
flowered single variety, having two rows of 
long, fairly-broad, pointed florets that make 
an attractive flower; colour, pleasing mauve- 
pink. Award of merit, R.H.S., Novem- 
ber 9th last, to Messrs. John Peed and Son, 
West Norwood, S8.E. 

A few. promising novelties worthy of men- 
tion are:— 

G. H, Gopparp,—A massive-looking Jap- 
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anese, with medium florets; colour, rosy-red, 
with nankeen reverse. 

Mrs. F. C. Sroorp.—A large Japanese 
bloom of drooping form, having long florets 
of medium width; colour, creamy-white, 
tipped lilac. 

FRANK MoLyNEUXx.—A large Japanese of 
spreading form, having somewhat broad, flat 
florets of good length; colour, rich bronze, 
spotted with gold, and with gold reverse. 

Miss Hankey.—A large single, with fairly 
broad florets; colour, pale rosy-pink, with 
large, irregular white zone, 

A. B. Hankry.—A single of medium size 
and of considerable promise; colour, pale 
rosy-pink. 

Mrs. R. C. PuLttinc.—This is a beautiful 
large-flowered single of much value; colour, 
lilac-rose, with white zone. E.G 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing dwarf Chrysanthemums.—Kindly 
tell me in your next issue (or when you can) the 
names of some very dwarf Chrysanthemums that can 
remain in fairly small pots to flower? I want some 
in a flower-stand in my drawing-room for another 
year. Kindly give names, height, and size necessary 
of flowering-pot ?—CANTERBURY. 

—— 1] would like to know how indoor Chrysanthe- 
mums must be treated to grow, say, 18 inches in 
height? This year they have grown taller than ever, 
and are most inconvenient for use anywhere.—H. 

[To obtain comparatively small plants for 
the purpose named, suitable varieties should, 
in the first place, be selected.. Any of the 
following will prove satisfactory : Bronze 
Soleil d’Octobre; Caprice du Printemps, 
pink; Clara Vernum, crimson; Esme Read, 
white; Felton’s Favourite, white; Fox- 
hunter, bright crimson; Freda _ Bedford, 
bronze; Guy Hamilton, white; Hon. Mrs. 
A. Acland, yellow; Kathleen Thompson, 
crimson, gold tips; Le Pactole, bronze; 
Lizzie Adcock, yellow ; Moneymaker, white ; 
Mrs. - Wingfield, pink; — Nivette, white; 
Source d’Or, orange-bronze ; Soleil d’Octobre. 
The cuttings may be put in during March 
for plants that finally shall have pots 8 inches 
across. These, by stopping the shoots twice 
when about 8 inches in length will have a 
dozen or so of growths -by early July, after 
which time no topping should be done. If 
each growth left finally be allowed to carry 
one bloom only, handsome bushy specimens 
can be obtained—of course, provided they 
have had proper attention in the matter of 
repotting and watering. Such plants as these 
are produced by. market growers, and are 
generally admired. To get smaller plants, 
cuttings should be rooted later—say, the end 
of April. The plants from these cuttings may 
be stopped once, and be potted finally into 
6-inch pots. If the flower-buds be not so 
severely thinned as one to a stem, we may 
produce charming pot-plants for room de- 
coration. Cuttings may even be rooted as 
late as June, stopped once to make from four 
to half-a-dozen growths, and be flowered in 
5-inch pots, a size that is small enough for 
most uses. Rooting the cuttings in hot 
weather presents some difficulty; but if a 
very shady. corner out-of-doors, or, prefer- 
ably, under a light in such a position, with 
daily sprinkling of water over the leaves, be 
selected, they root quickly. In growing 
plants in small pots there must be no stint of 
water, and when the flower-buds show, regu- 
lar supplies of liquid-manure must be given. ] 


Decorative Chrysanthemums at the 
shows.—A recent visit to the Wimbledon 
Show gave a very good indication of the 
trend of events in connection with the popu- 
larity of the Chrysanthemum. The classes in 
which large exhibition blooms were set up 
were well filled, and many handsome flowers 
were seen in the principal competitions. It 
was a pretty show, but nothing contributed 
so much to the attractiveness of the display 
as the newer classes, confined to the singles, 
Pompons, and decorative types of the 
Chrysanthemum.~ These are competitions in 
which amateurs excel, and on the present 
occasion they certainly did wonderfully well. 
Last year the initial effort justified the in- 
elusion of such classes, and the display of a 
few days since emphasises the usefulness of 
these flowers for cutting. The colours were 
good, and the form in the successful exhibits 
charming. The singles predominated. Other 
shows might very well copy this society in 
these classes..~-A. R. H. 
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ROSES. 


ROSE MRS. W. J. GRANT, 


THE magnificent petals of this Rose, raised 
by Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, will ever 
give it a prominent place, but many find it 
difficult to grow. I have visited many Rose 
gardens, and rarely have I found a perfect 
bed of it. It is magnificent when seen in 
nurseries as maiden plants, but somehow 
there is not that vigour that one desires in 
a garden Rose, although this is not always 
the case. I have, however, in my collection 
what are termed “‘run-back’’ plants of the 
lovely climbing form, which sported with 
Messrs. E. G. Hill and Co., Richmond, and 
just now there are fine growths, some 3 feet 
high, carrying splendid blossoms. In most 
nurseries these “‘run-back”’’ plants are ob- 
tainable, for in a row of a hundred plants 
of the climbing sport one invariably finds 
some half-dozen or more of this character. 
These are worth securing, for they never 
seem to develop the climbing habit, and they 
are of a much more lusty vigour than the 
ordinary type. This freak of reverting back 
to the dwarf type (although, as I say, they 
are really stronger) sometimes occurs in 
three parts of the plants. I remember seeing 
on one occasion in a large nursery quite a 
quantity of such reversions, and it will occur 
with such Roses as the climbing forms of 
Niphetos, Devoniensis, K. A. Victoria, Perle 
des Jardins, Mme. de Watteville, Papa Gon- 
tier, Captain Christy, and, I daresay, 
Liberty. In all these instances the plants 
that revert are much stronger than the ori- 
ginal dwarf form. I have seen a very old 
plant of climbing Devoniensis, growing under 
glass, upon which was one growth that had 
reverted back, and this blossomed grandly 
and continuously when the other vigorous 
shoots were bearing no blossom. All these 
reverted plants are worth obtaining instead 
of the ordinary dwarf forms, and if those 
who contemplate planting such kinds ask 
their nurseryman for reverted plants, they, 
by ordering early, may be able to obtain 
them. I think that by budding from such 
reverted plants we might in time improve 
the stock of Roses of this character, just as 
by selecting the highly-coloured flowers of 
certain sports we may by budding from same 
heighten the colour considerably. There is 
something very remarkable about these bud 
sports, and they seem to occur largely upon 
Roses of the Hybrid Tea group, two recent 
varieties being Climbing Lady Ashtown and 
Climbing Lady Moyra Beuclere. Rosa. 


PLANTING ROSES. 

PROBABLY few can remember such an un- 
favourable planting season. Seeing how 
saturated the ground was previously, some 
time must elapse ere we may be able to plant 
satisfactorily. On light soils the incon- 
venience quickly vanishes, but on heavy, 
clayey soils one must wait. If the plants 
arrive in the meantime, just heel them in, 
covering their roots well with soil, and tread- 
ing the latter firmly about them. Previous 
to doing this, remove all foliage and shorten 
back long growths to 2 feet or 3 feet. Even 
Ramblers, including all sections, are the bet- 
ter for this. There is one tribe I would bar, 
perhaps, and that is the Wichuraianas, espe- 
cially if they be on their own roots. ‘These 
may be left to almost their entire length, un- 
less growths are very soft, in which case cut 
back to solid wood. Some nice compost 
could be prepared ready to place upon the 
roots. This should be kept in readiness under 
an airy shed, and be made of one part 
each turf edgings or nice loam, well broken 
up, and, of course, free from Grass, one-year- 
old leaf-soil, one-year-old stable or other 
manure, and burnt earth or wood-ashes. 
About 8 1b. of 1-inch bones to each barrowful 
of mixture would make an ideal composition 
to place on the roots, affording a good shovel- 
ful to each bush, standard, or rambler. Roses 
thus cared for seldom go wrong, and it is 
better to spend a little on such compost than 
have to see poor stunted growth next sum- 
mer.~ If for various reasons such a prepara- 
tion cannot be obtained, some road-scrapings 
from grayelled roads would be better than 
nothing. 
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When the top soil is in a fit condition to 
plant, take out the plants as required, a few 
at a time, trim over their roots with a sharp 
knife, cutting them back pretty hard, re- 
taining, say, about 6 inches or 8 inches, and 
even less in some cases, then dip them in 
some fairly thick mud. When planting, see 
that the compost is trodden very firm about 
the roots, then cover up, and leave the top 
fairly loose. In a week from the time of 
planting go over the plants and tread them 
up again on all sides, then make the surface 
soil level, to prevent puddles standing. Ifa 
little well decayed manure be available, this 
spread all over the surface of the beds pre- 
vents that cracking which happens in some 
soils. Standards, pillar Roses, and bushes 
planted as isolated specimens should have 
supports at time of planting, and see they 
do not sway about. Wherever practicable, 
avoid planting in gaps made by dead plants. 
Much better have the whole border or bed 
replanted. 

This is now a good time of year to replant 
any beds that need it. Many gardeners in 
large places replant a portion of their Roses 
each year, so that each portion is replanted 
every three or four years. To make this 
clear, they divide their Roses into, sav, four 
lots, and plant one lot this year, so that, by 
the time the fourth lot is planted, the turn 
will come next for No. 1 lot. It is marvellous 
how some apparently worn-out plants revive 
under this treatment, and the opportunity is 
seized to remove all embryo suckers, for on 
washing roots the buds are visible to a great 
extent. The novice in Rose-growing is often 
afraid to cut away roots. I have had plants 
sent me for examination that were apparently 
planted as purchased. It should be remem- 
bered that it is new roots we want, and if the 
old ones are cut away fairly hard, this in- 
duces new fibres to break out. If one could 
see the “knob ’”’ or stump of a standard Brier, 
such as nurserymen plant, he would marvel 
how it produced roots. Often they appear 
like the knob of a walking-stick, and yet such 
Briers will root freely—far more so than if 
the old stumps were left intact. 

Standard Briers should be planted as soon 
as possible, but the planting of all dwarf 
stocks 1s better deferred until February or 
March. Rosa. 


Roses: lifting for potting.—Many Rose 
lovers with some glass accommodation are 
anxious to have a few early blooms. They 
wish to grow a few in pots, but do not know 
how and when to begin. It is an easy matter 
to have them thus, provided free-growing 
kinds are obtained and potted during Octo- 
ber and November. If these can be ob- 
tained from the home garden, the best time 
to do the work is before the leaves drop. ‘The 
soil should be of a good, holding nature, 
without fresh manure. If the Roses are 
obtained from a nursery, then they should 
be potted as soon in autumn as they can be 
had. If there are anv long shoots, these 
may be reduced one-third. The best place 
for thems in the open ground. In the early 
part of the year they may be pruned to from 
three to six eves. When they have started 
into growth, they may be placed in a cold- 
frame or pit without fire-heat, allowing them 
to come on slowly. Here the plants will 
make sturdy growth, and come into bloom 
from four to six weeks before those in the 
open. Many years ago a friend sent me an 
H.P. early in September, asking me to try 
it in a pot. I was doubtful about it, as it 
had been lifted so early. T had an agreeable 
surprise in spring, when it bore eight blooms. 
—J. C.F. C. 

November Roses.—Mr. E. W. Robinson, 
Culver Cot, Much Hadham, Herts, writing to 
us on November 8th, says: “I send you 
herewith a silver print of a bloom of Rose 
Frau Karl Druschki, which I wore to busi- 
ness on the 1st of the month. I do not send 
it as a specimen. It was grown in the open 
350 feet above sea level, was a second crop 
bloom—one of eight cut off the bush, which 
was cut well back in the spring—the shoot 
from which the flowers were cut being quite 
7 feet high.” The photograph showed a fine 
bloom, more especially after such a bad 
season, but, unfortunately, it was not quite 
clear enough for reproduction, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


———— 


THE HARDY HYDRANGEAS. 
ONE of the things that appeal to the visitor 
to the southern and western counties of Eng- 
land during autumn is the great number of 
Hydrangeas he sees. Most of these plants 
belong to one species, Hydrangea hortensis, 
the kind so frequently met with in green- 
houses and cottage windows in northern coun- 
ties. It is, however, difficult to imagine that 
the immense bushes, each 4 feet to 6 feet high, 
and 8 feet or 10 feet across, carrying, perhaps, 
a couple of hundred heads of flowers, belong to 
the same kind as the plant we are familiar 
with, grown in a 5-inch or 6-inch pot, with a 
single stem, surmounted by a huge head of 
flowers. In some gardens, such as Mount Edge- 
combe and Menabilly, in Cornwall, acres of 
this species are planted as an undergrowth in 
rather thinly-planted woods, and the masses of 
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a similar result. About London this particu- 
lar species cannot be said to be a success out- 
of-doors, for, though it thrives satisfactorily 
in some places, notably about Hampstead, it 
is cut to the ground each year in others. 
Fortunately, it is not the only Hydrangea 
suitable for outdoor culture, for there are 
several others, which are perfectly hardy, 
and, withal, very ornamental, that may be 
grown, not only about London, but in most 
parts of the country. These are natives of 
China, Japan, the Himalaya, and North 
America, and the majority have been known 


to cultivation for a considerable time. None | 


can be said to be difficult to grow, though all 
like good, loamy soil, and one or two sorts, 
which are referred to later, are improved by 
a good top-dressing of manure each year, A 
certain amount of pruning is required by 





some, but, as the method of pruning is some- 
| what different in various cases, it is alluded to 


addition of coal-dust to the compost produces | 








with an abnormal development of the calyx. 
Such a form has been fixed by cultivation, and 
an illustration of it under the name of 

H. A. GRANDIFLORA appears with this 
article. The similarity of the head of flowers 
with that of the common QGuelder Rose, 
Viburnum Opulus, var. sterile, will be noted. 
Other well-marked varieties have been given 
distinctive names, such as cordata, with 
smaller, cordate leaves, nigra, and discolor. 
The type was the subject of a plate in the 
Botanical Magazine, t. 487, as long ago as 
1799. The branches may be pruned back 
about half-way each spring. 

H. ASPERA.—This is found in both China 
and the Himalaya, and is distinguished by its 
strong habit, large leaves, and large inflores- 
cences. It attains a height of quite 8 feet, 
with stout branches, prominent red buds, and 
greenish-brown bark. ‘The leaves are deep 
green above and grey beneath by reason 
of a dense pubescence, with prominent, deep- 





Hydrangea paniculata the type. 


pink or blue flowers, as the case may be, are 
a sight long to be remembered. With refer- 
ence to the blue or pink colour of the flowers, 
a lot has been written at one time or another, 
some authors laying the difference in colour 
to one cause, some to another. It has, how- 
ever, been pretty conclusively proved that it is 
due to the presence or absence of iron in the 
soil as to whether blue or pink flowers are 
borne. Mr. Richards, the head gardener at 
Mount Edgecombe, informed me a few years 
ago that all the plants growing on one part of 
that estate, where iron was present in the soil, 
bore blue flowers, while those growing on 
another part, where iron was not prevalent, 
produced pink flowers. If, however, as some- 
times was the case, an occasion arose by which 
plants had to be transferred from one part of 
the estate to another, the colour of the flowers 
invariably altered according to the soil the 
plants were placed in. By mixing iron 
filings with the compost for pot plants, or by 
watering the plants with an iron solution, it is 


also possible to obtain blue flowers, while the | 





under each species. The majority can be in- 
creased by cuttings of young, soft shoots in 
summer, while some may be propagated by 
division of the clumps in winter and others by 
means of seeds, which are produced freely. 
They are not, as a rule, troubled by insect 
pests, but thrip and red-spider sometimes 
occur when the plants are growing in a dry 
situation. In the succeeding notes attention 
is directed to the best of the hardy sorts. 

H. ARBORESCENS is a native of the eastern 
United States, from whence it was introduced 
by Mr. Peter Collinson in 1786. It is a com- 
paratively low-growing sort, attaining a 
height of but 4 feet or 5 feet. The leaves are 
broadly ovate, the blades of the largest 
measuring 6 inches to 7 inches in length, by 
5 inehes in width. They are coarsely toothed 
and thin in texture. The flowers are very 
tiny, nearly white, and crowded together to 
form a large corymb. Fertile flowers are 
numerous, and sterile flowers few. As is the 
case with the common Hydrangea, the fertile 
flawers sometimes give way to sterile ones, 


From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere. 





(See page 670.) 


seated veins. The blades of the larger leaves 
are 8 inches long and 4 inches wide. The 
flowers are in large, rather loose heads, 
9 inches to 12 inches across, and cream or 
whitish in colour. A few sterile flowers only 
are borne, these appearing on the outside of 
the inflorescence. A variety with very large 
leaves has been described under the name of 
macrophylla. No pruning is required. 

H. BRETSCHNEIDERI occurs in N. China 
and Mongolia, and was originally brought to 
the notice of Europeans by Dr. Bretschneider, 
who collected it in the vicinity of Pekin. It 
grows at least 8 feet high, and is recognised 
by its brown bark, ovate, coarsely serrate 
leaves, with a white under-surface, and 
spreading heads of whitish flowers. A few 
sterile flowers are found on each inflorescence. 
The flowers appear in August, and last for 
six or eight weeks. No pruning, other than 
the removal of the old flower-heads, is 
required, 

H, HORTENSIS.—As previously stated, this 
is well known either as a pot or border plant 
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all over the country, and such being the case, 
it is unnecessary to enter into a lengthy 
description. The flowers appear from the 
points of shoots matured the previous year, 
consequently these must not be pruned back 
in spring. A good thinning out of shoots is, 
however, advisable occasionally, and that may 
be done in autumn or winter by the removal 
of old wood which has borne flowers. It is a 
very variable plant, and numerous distinct 
varieties are in commerce, some with a mix- 
ture of fertile and sterile flowers, others with 
the latter kind alone. Mariesi is conspicuous 
by the immense size of its rose-coloured sterile 
flowers, stellata by its starry flowers, which 
turn from white to a rich red, stellata fim- 
briata by its fringed flowers, stellata rosea 
by its rose-coloured flowers, variegata by its 
variegated leaves, and so on. The variety 

LINDLEY! differs from the others by being 
hardier and having weaker shoots and smaller 
leaves, and by the flowers being produced 
from axillary buds. Both the type and the 
varieties require top-dressing occasionally if 
in poor soil. 


H. INVOLUCRATA, a Japanese species, has | 


recently been imported somewhat largely, but 
it does not appear to be very hardy. It is of 
low stature, and bears blue flowers. 

H. PANICULATA is better known in gardens 
by the variety grandiflora than by the type. 
It is of Japanese origin, and forms a bush up 
to 6 feet or 8 feet in height. The leaves are 
large, the growth strong, and the flowers in 
upright terminal panicles, each 6 inches to 
9 inches long, and 6 inches through. The 
blossoms are white, and borne from early 
August. until October. A considerable num- 
ber of both sterile and fertile blossoms com- 
poses each inflorescence. A good idea of its 
decorative value may be gleaned from the 
accompanying illustration. The variety H. p. 
grandiflora is distinguished from the type by 
reason of the inflorescences being made up of 
sterile flowers only. When growing in rich 
soil, the panicles of bloom may be anything 
up to 18 inches long and 9 inches in diameter 
It is grown largely for forcing. Both the type 
and variety may be cut well back to within a 
few buds of the old wood in February. A 
good dressing of manure in May does good. 
while, if the young shoots are thinned out 
when 6 inches long, finer flower-heads result. 
The type may also be grown without pruning, 
but the flower-heads are smaller. 

H. PETIOLARIS differs from those already 


mentioned in producing adventitious roots on | 


the stems, in a similar manner to the Ivy. It 
climbs unaided, and is an excellent plant for 
covering a wall, growing over an old tree- 
stump, or against the trunk of a tree. In 
Japan it ascends to the top of moderately high 
trees in mountainous districts. The leaves 
are broadly ovate or elliptic, and the flattened 
inflorescence is 6 inches to 9 inches across. 
A few sterile flowers appear about the outer 
parts of the inflorescence. No pruning is 
required. 

H. QUERCIFOLIA occurs as a moderate-sized 
shrub in the southern United States. 


eaves, but it is only hardy enough for the 
warmer parts of our islands. 

H. RADIATA occurs in the south-eastern 
United States, and under cultivation forms a 
low bush, with broadly ovate leaves on stalks 
2 inches to 38 inches long. The leaves are 
dark-green above and silvery beneath. ‘The 


flowers are white, and borne in dense heads in | 


It needs cutting 
The 


September and October. 
back moderately hard in February. 
variety canescens has whitish leaves. 


H. THUNBERGI is a Japanese shrub, some- | 


what similar in appearance to H. hortensis 
Lindleyi. It is a charming plant when 
covered with its reddish flowers in autumn. 


It is, however, uncommon, and not easily | 


obtained. 
H. VESTITA 1s very similar in many respects 


to H. Bretschneideri, but is more pubescent, | 


and the leaves greener on the under-surface. 
For garden purposes both need not be grown. 
It is found in China and the Himalaya. 

W. DALLIMORE. 
have a 


Berberis Darwini in bloom.—I 


plant of this Berberis about 9 feet high, which 
has now (October 15th) some fifty heads of 
Not only is this the case, but 


bloom on_ it. 


It is | 
pe by reason of its seven-lobed, Oak-like | 
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every shoot is full of flower-buds, so that, if 
fine weather prevails, this plant will be a 
mass of bloom in a fortnight’s time. ‘The in 
dividual blooms are as fine as those produced 
in spring. Can any of your readers say il 
they have ever known a similar instance? J 
have occasionally seen a few flowers in 
autumn, but I have never known any flower- 
ing shrub to anticipate its blooming time i 
this way, for, naturally, there can be no pros- 
pect of a spring display. I am thinking that 
the wood must have ripened prematurel\ 
when we had that short period of fierce heat 
and the constant moisture, in combination 
with the mild weather, has caused the forma 
tion and expansion of flower-buds.—J. CoRn- 
HILL. 





PLAGIANTHUS LYALLI. 


Tu1s New Zealand shrub is very distinct, and 
deserves a foremost position among decora- 
tive shrubs suitable for outdoor culture in the 
milder parts of the country. Though it can- 


| not be said to be very tender, for it will stand 


15 degs. of frost in an open border with im- 
punity, it cannot be considered as likely to 
withstand more than 20 degs. in a similar 
position without injury. If, however, it is 
given a wall in the colder parts of the country, 
it is likely to succeed. Its nearest relative 
amongst hardy shrubs is Hibiscus syriacus, 
but the two plants cannot be compared except 
in the formation of the flowers. It occurs 
in mountainous districts in New Zealand, at 
altitudes varying from 2,000 feet to 4,000 feet, 
and is said to attain a height of 20 feet to 
30 feet; under cultivation in this country. 
8 feet to 10 feet might be given as its maxi- 
mum height. -The leaves are long-stalked 
and ovate. The flowers, on long, slender, 


| drooping stalks, are borne in drooping axil- 


lary clusters, and have white petals, with 
yellow stamens and pink styles. Individual 
flowers are from 1 inch to 1% inches in dia- 
meter. It grows in ordinary garden soil, but 
thrives best in light, well-drained loam, in a 
position where it can obtain a good amount of 
sunlight. Propagation offers some consider- 
able difficulty, and it is probably on this ac- 
count that the plant is not more generally 
grown. Cuttings taken in summer, and 
placed indoors, can be got to root, but not 
easily, and the best means of increase appears 
to be layering, for seeds are not easily 
obtained. D. 





BLUE HYDRANGEAS. 
Mr. FITZHERBERT, at page 633, records some 
interesting experiences of the Hydrangea, 
and the circumstances under which, in some 
instances, blue flowers are produced. My 
own experience of the plant is that it likes a 
change, and takes it without let or hindrance. 
At the present time I have a good example in 
a large pot, and I believe it has been in this 
for about three years. In 1907 and 1908 the 
plant flowered fairly well, and produced the 
normal-coloured heads of pinky hue. This 
year the plant was fully a yard across, and 
produced some seventeen very fine heads and 
a few others of small size, that were not 





worth counting. Hitherto the flower-heads 
were all of one colour, but this season the 
majority were blue, some pale, others very 
decided in tone, while. a few others were of 
the normal tone of ‘pink. Now, here is a 
plant, confined to a pot, the soil of which 
has not been changed for three seasons, pos- 
sessed of and retaining within its own system 
| certain colouring matter, which it from time 
to time disperses in a distinctly variable and 
uncertain manner, and which, had these 
colour changes any connection with the soil, 
one might have expected the year following 
the original potting. In the circumstances, 
despite the fact that the plant might be bene- 
| fited by the addition of fresh soil, or by re- 
potting, I am inclined to confine it to the same 
soil for yet another year, to see if the vagaries 
of which I speak will be continued. In this 
instance the earliest-formed heads were of 
the richest blue, and what at first was a mere 
| suspicion of that colour presently developed 
into a deep Cornflower-blue. 
E. H. JENKINS. 

That it is not possible by any artificial 
| means to change the colour shown on trusses 
of the common Hydrangea is, I think, correct 
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if grown in the open ground. But it does 
seem to be the case that when plants are 
growing in large pots or tubs, it is very easy 
to secure such change. Several weeks since, 
when in the gardens at Coombe Court, the 
residence of the Marquis of Ripon, Kingston- 
on-Thames, I saw some noble plants in tubs, 
carrying very large trusses of bright blue 
flowers. I asked Mr. Smith, the gardener, 
how he secured that colour, seeing that in 
the open ground the colour was of the ordi- 
nary pink tint. He said he watered the 
plants with a moderately weak solution of 
alum at the rate of 2 ozs. to 3 ozs. per gallon 
of water, and did so practically all the year 
round. He stated that persons, to secure 
the blue tints by such means, usually com- 
menced to water with the solution only after 
the flower-scapes had begun to show. He 
said he did so practically always, hence the 
results. The plants in question were some 
7 feet to 8 feet in height. Then I inquired 
what would happen were the solution water- 
ings withheld. He said some of the trusses 
would come of their natural colour. 

That the wonderfully deep blue colour seen 
on Hydrangea-trusses at the Roval Horticul- 
tural Society’s meetings occasionally, on 
plants in small pots, is obtained in the same 
way, there can be no doubt. But, so far as 
the production of the blue colour in the 
trusses of plants in the open ground is con- 
cerned, nothing definite, so far as I am aware, 
seems to be known as to the cause, whether 
attributable to iron, or alum, or some other 
mineral in the soil. An analysis of the soil 
in which blue-flowered plants are growing 
should determine whether due to any mineral 
or other cause. The suggestion that shade 
may be the cause of the variation of colour 
hardly satisfies, seeing that plenty of plants 
growing in shade yet produce pink flowers. 
Still further, it is universally found that the 
blue tints are seen only on plants growing in 
a blackish or peaty soil. D. 


[Some few years ago we happened to be at 
Shanklin, in the Isle of Wight, and just 
behind a low. retaining wall forming the 
boundary between the beach and a garden 
there were three huge specimens of Hydran- 
gea, on all of which we noted that some 
flowers were blue, while others were of the 
normal colour. Now, what caused this varia- 
tion of the colour of the flowers on the same 
plant? This was not a solitary instance, as 
the same thing was noted in the case of some 
plants that were in flower on the margin of 
the lake in the village of Bonchurch, lying 
between Ventnor and Shanklin.—ED.] 


BRIGHT-COLOURED SHRUBS FOR THE 

AUTUMN GARDEN. 
Tn the Revue Horticole M. Jacques L. de 
Vilmorin enumerates some shrubs’ which 
give colour-beauty to the garden at this 
season. Among the Berberis he mentions 
B. angulizans, which he thinks possibly a 
hybrid of B. vulgaris. The leaves of this 
vlant, at first red at the edges and green in 
the centre, pass through all the tones of 
orange-red, retaining for some time these fine 
tints. A plant-of this in the Fruticetum at 
Barres he mentions as being over 4 feet. 
The leaves of Hypericum Androscemum be- 
come a violet-rose colour. Citrus trifoliata, 
whichis the only C’trus hardy in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, takes on a pale yellow tint 
about the end of September. Another light 
tone plant being a very pale rose colour, con- 
trasting with its dark coloured wood, is 
found in Euonymus verrucosus. EK. europzus 
fructu coecineo is covered with capsules of 
vivid rose colour; E. Sieboldianus takes on 
a pretty tint of old rose. Besides these there 
are the bright yellows of Celastrus articu- 
latus and C. paniculatus, with their small 
orange-coloured berries. Rhus venenata be- 
comes at once violet, yellow, and red. Then 
there is Rhus typhina laciniata, the finely- 
cut orange-red foliage of which is a veritable 
blaze of colour. 

Among the Cratzgus, there is C. pruni- 
folia, with its pretty, violet-black berries 
and orange-coloured foliage in autumn; and 
C. tanacetifolia, with orange-coloured berries 
the size of Mirabella Plums, contrasting well 
with its small, dark-green leaves. The leaves 
of Crateegus Macauleye are orange, and those 
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of Crategus Lettermani yellow, with some 
red. There is a third, which is grown under 
number, and has foliage of mingled yellow 
and brown. These, unfortunately, lose their 
leaves rather too early. 

Cotoneaster Francheti, introduced by the 
father of the writer of the article, has 
orange-red berries, and is at its best at this 
season, the shoots, covered with silvery down, 
contrasting agreeably with the berries. 
Disanthus cercidifolia, of graceful form and 
with violet foliage, has some bright red leaves 
and others green underneath. Now is the 





time when its little, violet-red flowers ap- | 


pear, only to be killed, however, by the first 
frosts. It is grown in peat soil. “Beside it 
are Cornus Florida and Cornus rubra, really 
dazzling in the sunlight, with their incom- 
parable cherry-coloured foliage mingled with 
some green. They are among the finest 
plants for colour at this season. The Vibur- 
nums have always taken a high place among 
the autumn-colouring shrubs, and _ their 
colours are lasting. V. acerifolium, with 
violet-red foliage, like the rest of the family, 
deserves to be well known. 

Among plants somewhat neglected, the 
writer mentions Lindera obtusa, with its 
handsome foliage and fine yellow colour 
speckled with brown; Vitex incisa, of ex- 


quisite outline, more remarkable still when 
the leafage turns. to orange; and, lastly, an 
American Maple (Acer circinatum), of small 
stature, which at this season begins to take 
on pretty red tints, before losing its leaves 
for the winter. 





NOTES AND. REPLIES. 
Pyrus 


two issues as to fruits of Pyrus japonica making an 
excellent jam, I must say that, while I quite believe 
wholesome jam can be made of it, yet it is rather 


surprising that merely a prick from one of its thorns 
suffices to poison one’s blood. One gardener known to 
me, having been pricked in close proximity to the 


Hydrangea arborea grandifiora. (See page 669.) 


eye, had a face like a Pumpkin for a day or two; 
while one of his fingers, also scratched, swelled very 
much—indeed, to twice its normal size. I conclude, 
therefore, that while the state of one’s blood may 
be to some extent responsible for the inflammation, 
there must be in the Pyrus an element of poison— 
in its thorns, at any rate. The bushes laden with 
fruit last year were infested by bullfinches, which 
devoured it greedily, while they will also eat the 
buds when first appearing. Why the fruit should be 
edible and the thorns so poisonous, I cannot gay. 
However, after seeing the recipe for converting the 
ge ante jam, I shall not hesitate to try it.— 
R. W. E, 


Climber for the front of a house (W. T.).— 
Vitis inconstans (syn. Ampelopsis Veitchi), which is 
self-clinging, and whose leaves take on rich tints in 
the autumn, is very suitable for the front of a house, 





some of the variegated small-leaved Iview being also | 





very effective. 


japonica.—Noticing references in your last | 
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RCOM AND WINDOW. 
WINDOW PLANTS 
Harpy Frerns.—It is a pity the jar 
deners do not pay more attent: vv vnese. 


Some are quite as attractive as the green- 
house kinds commonly grown in the house, 
and, being of a much more vigorous and en- 
during nature, and impervious to cold, are in 
a general way much more satisfactory. The 
worst of greenhouse Ferns is that, once they 
get into poor condition and lose a portion of 
their fronds, it is a matter of some difficulty 


to restore them to health. They really need 
the hand of the expert, and the conditions 
afforded by a glass house. With hardy Ferns 
it is different. It does not matter if they 
happen to lose a good part, or even all, their 
foliage. Put them in the open air in some 
sheltered place, where they are screened from 
the direct rays of the sun, and they will in 
the course of the season clothe themselves 
with fresh foliage. To those who have cool 
rooms, corridors, or similar places to furnish, 
I cannot too strongly recommend hardy 
Terns. They can be cleared out in May, and 
their places filled with flowering plants. Only 
the evergreen kinds are suitable for this pur- 


| pose, as the various forms of Lady Ferns and 
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others of a like character lose their foliage 
before winter is far advauced. The following 
are among the best: Polystichum aculeatum, 
P. angulare proliferum, with finely-divided 
leaves, Lastrea pseudo-mas cristata, Poly- 
podium cambricum, a most elegant Fern, 
having quite a refined appearance, Hart’s- 
tongue, Scolopendrium, and any of its crisped 
and crested varieties. These can be pur- 
chased from any Fern specialist at prices 
ranging from sixpence to one shilling each, 
and would be found a profitable investment, 
for with fair treatment they will have a long 
life. If they become too large, they can be 
divided, and surplus plants can be used in 
the open air. Good, hardy Ferns are always 
worth money. 

LoBELIAs.—Should any of your readers 
require Lobelias for bedding out or window- 
boxes, they may obtain them economically by 
sowing seed now. The custom among profes- 
sional gardeners is to sow in February or 
early in March in warmth, but this is a mis- 
take, as the seeds will come up in late 
autumn, and, kept in an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature, the seedlings will be much more 
stocky and hardy than when brought alone in 
heat in spring. If sown now in 43-inch or 
6-inch pots, and stood in a cool window, 
covered with a piece of glass, the seeds will 
germinate very freely. The youn< vlants will 
get bigger through the winter, and early in 
April they can be pricked out into other pots 
and kept indoors until the end of May, or they 
may remain in the pots until needed for the 
boxes, and can then be removed in clumps. 
Seeds are cheap nowadays, and for a penny 
or twopence the window-gardener can have 
as many Lobelias as he needs. 


WaTERING.—Growth having come to a 
standstill, water must be given with care. 
‘he rule is to allow plants growing in a cold 
greenhouse, from which frost is excluded, to 
become quite dry, but not to let them remain 
so. Then give enough water to just moisten 
the soil. This rule applies to window-plants. 


VALLOTAS will need very little water—just 
enough to keep the bulbs plump. Mignonette 
that may have been sown in autumn should be 
kept in a cool room, into which air is ad- 
mitted in mild weather, to keep the young 
plants dwarf and stocky. BYFLEET. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plants 
There is usually a large demand for neat 
plants in 5-inch pots for dinner-table decora- 
tion in country houses during the autumn 
and winter, and for the most part they have 
to be grown in a warm-house. In large gar- 
dens a small, low house is often given up to 
them, and this house may, and often does, 
contain a warm propagating-frame, so that 
the work of raising suitable plants is con- 
stantly going on. Among the most suitable 
plants are Crotons, bright-leaved Dracznas, 
small, graceful Palms, such as Cocos Wed- 
delliana and Kentia Belmoreana. The varie- 
gated variety of Cyperus alternifolius is light, 
and a good plant of Pandanus Veitchi is use- 
ful as a centre. Phrynium ,variegatum and 
Marantas of various kinds are useful as a 
change, and it is necessary to have frequent 
changes, and among flowering stuff, Begonias 
are useful. Nice plants of Gloire de Lor- 
raine are charming by artificial light. There 
are also berry-bearing plants, such as Rivina 
humilis, Ardisia crenulata, and Solanums, 
which are useful in winter, and the very 
small-leaved Oranges, which used to be 
common years ago, were useful at Christmas. 
Then, again, pans filled with Fittonias and 


the Indian Grass (Panicum variegatum), and | 


various Club Mosses, often come in useful, 
and, of course, long sprays of Asparagus, 
Smilax, and bright foliage from Crotons and 
other plants, are useful for decoration on the 
ae combined with light, graceful flowers.— 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip. 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, thei 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s. ; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had pnely bound in  vols., haty vellum, 24s, net. Of 
all Uodksellers, 


for dinner-table decoration.— ' 
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VEGETABLES. 


CAULIFLOWERS. 


RARELY have we had a season so favourable 
to Cauliflowers as is this autumn. Street 
vendors almost tumble over one another with 
their barrow-loads, in their efforts to sell the 
fine, clean white heads, which this year have 
special edible value, because so free from 
caterpillars. That absence of those insect 
pests has been a saving grace to all the Bras- 
sica family, and to the delicious Cauliflower 
especially. There is one danger, however, 
connected with this vegetable. It is that the 
very open weather will cause heads to form 
so early that by the end of this month the 
supply from southern districts, at least, will 
be over. Too often late sowing and planting 
are neglected, yet where there is a good late 
breadth to heart in during November, very 
often a far better price for the heads is ob- 
tained than that for even larger ones in 
October. 

During the past season a very extensive 
trial of Cauliflowers from an early sprin 
sowing under glass was conducted at Wisley. 
As a means of determining diversity or iden- 
tity, the trial was a capital one, but it would 
have been still more useful had sowings of the 
various varieties been made, so as to show 
how long over one season a supply of Cauli- 
flowers could be obtained. To have secured 
that object, the first dwarf earlies, such as 
Snowball or Early Forcing, should have been 
sown .in January, followed by a sowing a 
month later of Walcheren, Early London, 
and Magnum Bonum. Then, of the Autumn 
Giant type a sowing should have been made 
in March, still under glass, with yet a sowing 
outdoors of the same late ones in April. 
That sort of test would have demonstrated 


what it is so important should be widely 
known—what are the capabilities of the 
Cauliflower to furnish a sunnly of white 


heads over a period of some six months, with- 
out a failure. What a development of this 
splendid vegetable has taken place since the 
day, so well remembered by those in years, 


| when only Walcheren, Early London, and the 


old Purple Cape, now probably extinct, were 


the stocks on which gardeners had to depend. 


SIZES OF POTATO SETS. 

Ir may be concluded that, in relation to 
Potato sets for planting, it was fully recog- 
nised that at once the most economical, as 
well as generally the most productive, sets 
were those about 3 ozs. in weight. But a 
question asked of me the other day, on behalf 
of a body of allotment-holders, shows that 
such information has not been so widely dis- 
seminated as is desirable. Could everyone 
who gardened but be induced to purchase 
every week a gardening paper, how very much 
useful information might be obtained. It is 
obvious that, if large sets be employed for 
planting rather than small ones, there must 
be an abstraction from the table or eating- 
size tubers, while the smaller ones could 
hardly be so used unless cooked in their 
jackets. That such small tubers would be 
dry, mealy, and delicious eating, there can 
be no doubt, but it may not be the most pro- 
fitable use to put them to. ‘The only thing 
which could justify planting large or table- 
size sets would be, as I recently referred to, 
planting them very wide apart, and thus use 
weight for weight, less of bulk of sets than is 
used wh3n smaller tubers are planted, but 
more closely together. Large tubers throw 
up several stout shoots or stems at once, 
having more crown eyes or buds. Tubers of 
the smaller size throw but one or two stems, 
and, if these be well preserved by exposure 
to ample light and air, in the store, and later 
the sets be so carefully planted that these 
shoots be not injured, then the one or two 
stems furnish ample leaf area. 

Where, as has been the case in many in- 
stances, trials have been made of diverse sizes 
of Potato sets, it has been invariably found 
that those of about 3 ozs., if well stored, and 
planted at the customary width apart, have 
given the best results. Necessarily, there is 
no need for exact weights. A weight of from 
3 ozs. to 4 ozs. allows a sufficiently wide mar- 





gin. <A further question was: How best 
should Potato sets be cut? Only the larger 
tubers should be cut, and that from the crown 
and. downwards, thus preserving on each cut 
set at least one, if not more, of the strongest 
eyes or buds. Cutting, when needful, is best 
done twenty-four hours before the time of 
planting, the cut surfaces being dusted with 
slaked lime, to dry off and harden these sur- 
faces. Ifa topic of this nature may seem out 
of seasou—as Potato-planting will not be in 
operation for some six mouths—yet is it well 
to at once select the seed-tubers for next 
year’s planting, and get them exposed in a 
very cool place, but to ample light and air, 
that they suffer nothing from premature 
sprouting in the dark, which a rather mild 
temperature may induce. Where tubers have 
to be purchased, it is well, where practicable, 
to get them in early, as not infrequently late 
seed-tubers show that, because not fully ex- 
posed to light and air, they have made prema- 
ture growth previously. If not got in during 
November, it may be unwise to have them in 
during mid-winter, and then the planting- 
time is close at hand, before the sets can be 
set up in boxes and sprout robustly prior to 
the planting. AG isk 





TREATMENT OF 'TOMATO-PLANTS. 

(REPLY To “A. B. C.’’) 
WE regard the comparative poverty of crop 
resulting from your forty-six Tomato-plants 
in a span-house as partly due to the seed- 
lings having been grown on too liberally, 
and got into their fruiting-pots or boxes ere 
they had been induced to become hard and 
showing one flower-scape whilst yet in small 
pots. It is well to thus check gross growth 
in that way at the first. Then, you seem, in 
filling up pots and boxes, to only one-half 
their depth with soil when the planting was 
done, to have left far too much space for the 
adding of more soil and manure. That would 
serve to materially bury the stems, and such 
course is more likely to do harm than good. 
If you had left an inch or so of space to 
add soil to, that would have been better, and 
sufficiently helpful to the plant. Then, you 
seem to have made a great mistake in pinch- 
ing the plants after the third truss was 
formed. That may be all very well for plants 
out in the open ground, especially where 
heavy crops of fruit are set, seeing that later 
fruits would have no chance to ripen out- 
doors. But in your case, seeing the crop was 
a light one, it was evident that the plants 
needed much more leaf area, to enable them 
to utilise the root-force generated in the soil 
and manure, and, so far from stopping the 
plants, you might have allowed each one to 
grow to the top of the house, or fully 6 feet 
in height, and fruit would have been pro- 
duced much later—indeed, when the roots 
had become fully pot or box-bound, the plants 
might have produced much heavier fruit- 
clusters than before the stonning was done. 
The plants should not have been shaded at 
all, as Tomatoes revel in sunshine, but the 
pots or boxes, if they dried too quickly, might 
have been slightly shaded. Possibly your 
water was detrimental to the roots, or you 
may have watered far too liberally. We do 
not think the variety you name is at fault. 
In any case, try Princess of Wales next year 
on one side and Sunrise on the other. Also 
plant Sunrise outdoors, and in the warmest 
positions you ean. Yours is a warm district, 
and by adding some loam to your sand, Toma- 
toes, both indoors and outside, should do 
well. 





WINTER GREENS. 
Ir the recent very plentiful rains, literally 
flooding the soil with moisture, and causing 
all of the Cabbage tribe to be gross and sappy, 
should, as is by no means unlikely, be fol- 
lowed by severe frosts, great harm will, no 
doubt, result. Although it is constantly ad- 
vised to plant in firm soil, and which is not 
highly enriched with manure, yet the common 
rule of planting in relatively soft soil, and 
which has been heavily manured for a pre- 
ceding crop, is constantly followed. So also 
is the practice of sowing seed and planting 
out too early common. Such things as Bore- 
coles, Savoys, Coleworts; and late white Broc- 
colis, if léss gross in growth 
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rightly assumed the outer or older leaves are 
not tender or strictly edible. The present 
season has suited Endive admirably. 

West WILTs. 


planted early, yet are far hardier if sown and 
planted out later. How many breadths may 
now be seen of these kinds of Brassice, strong 
and of luxuriant growth, now ready for cut- 
ting, yet not wanted, because there are 
already in the market great quantities of 
white Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, Cab- 
bages, with Carrots, Turnips, Parsnips, and 
other roots. It is in the months of February 
and March especially when these hardier 
greens are wanted so badly. White Broccolis 
are the most quickly killed of the tribe if 
hard frost follows on gross, leafy growth. 
With those destroyed, a big gap is created, 
which is not easily filled, and then especially 
these less important late greens become of 
value. 

Even now the more fully soil in which these 
plants are growing is hardened the better, as 
that will to some extent check sap-flow. It 
is most likely that lifting white Broccoli- 
plants and throwing them on to their sides. 
placing a spit of soil on each of the prostrate 
stems, would help to save many of them from 
destruction. Even lifting up all plants of 
winter greens that are too strong or forward 
but a few inches with a digging-fork, and 
dropping them back again, and giving each 
one a hard treading, would do much to help 
harden them. Whatever is done, in any 
ease, the possibility that severe frosts mav 
presently be in evidence should be borne in 
mind. Joell 






































































NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Cardoons, blanching and cooking.—I grew 
Cardoons for the first time this year, planted in a 
trench, and earthed up as Celery. Are they eaten 
cooked or not? If cooked, how are they prepared? 
Also, do you leave them in trench or take up and 
ores Any other information I shall be glad of,— 


[For growing the Cardoon, a tr 
pared on similar lines as for Celery is need- 
ful, the plants having a space of 24 feet be- 
tween them, and a distance of 34 feet to 
4 feet is required between the trenches for 
earthing up in the autumn. Earthing up 
should not be done until the growth is 
finished, previous to which the leaves and 
stems must be tightly bound up with hay- 
bands to exclude air and prevent the soil 
getting in among the leaves and stems. Six 
weeks or more must be allowed for blanching, 
and then they must be lifted and stored for 
winter use in a cool, yet frost-proof, build- 
ing, or, at any rate, in some place where they 
can be kept free from frost. A cool cellar is 
a very good place, and here they may be stood 
with a ball of roots attached, and, if not too 
damp, the blanching still continues. If you 
have no place to store them in this way, they 
can be protected where growing by placing 
litter along the ridges. The advantage of 
lifting them, however, is that they can be 
got at easily in severe weather, whereas those 
left outdoors sometimes cannot be dug up 
owing to severe frost. 


ench pre- 


ENDIVE AS A WINTER SALAD. 
Many refrain from using Endive simply from 
prejudice, but those who have acquired a 
taste for it find in it a delicacy quite equal 
to the best Lettuce. Endive is so accommo- 
dating that one wonders that so few among 
owners of small gardens give it a place and 
still fewer patronise the market provider 
It is essentially a winter plant, an effort to 
grow it in summer resulting in waste, through 
the natural tendency to run to seed prema- 
turely. This may not be the result in the 
cooler districts, but, at any rate, in the west 
and south these failings occur. The curled 
section, when nicely blanched, has a most 
ornamental aspect, really attractive in the 
salad-bowl—a fact that still further accen- 
tuates its value, if such is needed. The hardi- 
ness of this sort is not equal to that of the 
plainer-leaved Batavian. In the salad-bowl a 
blend of the two may be made with advan- 
tage, but when cultural conveniences are 
limited, I prefer Batavian varieties, because 
of their greater resistance to damp and frost. 
Those sown in late summer, and given ample 
space, will have grown into well-blanched. 
edible heads ; succeeding batches follow these 
up in their turn, and must be tied round with 
a strand of bast or string to ensure the hearts 
being perfectly blanched and the leaves crisp 
and digestible. It is astonishing how hardy 
Endive is when the plants are not over- 
advanced in growth. I have often secured a 
regular supply from the open by simply cover- 
ing with fallen tree-leaves. Few realise what 
protection there is in a covering of leaves. 
Quite severe frost can be warded off by their 
aid. The only objection I have to leaves is 
that they are so easily disturbed by the wind 


a winter vegetable, as well as the main root, 
agreeable flavour. 
and water until about to cook them. 


water (three parts of water to one of milk) 
until tender. 
melted butter. 
small piece of butter in 


a@ saucepan, 


add a small quantity of good brown stock. 


grated Parmesan cheese, which they allow 
to melt into them. 

_ Celery-leaves diseased. 
idea about this Cele 
eating it. I have never seen anything like it before. 
It is different from the maggot.—W. REASON. 


. 


petroselini, var. apii) 
of carbonate of copper. 


16 gallons of water. 


Bordeaux mixture. ] 





“The British Fern Cazette.” 













































The blanched stalks 
or ribs of the inner leaves are chiefly used as 


which is thick, fleshy, and tender, and of an 
To cook them, wash the 
Cardoons in water, and leave them in vinegar 
Boil 


them in an enamel saucepan in milk and 


Drain them, and serve with 
The French way is to melt a 
and 
when they are well drained put them in and 


The Italians piace them in a very hot dish 
after draining them, and sprinkle them with 


—Could you give me any 
ry? It seems as if something is 


[Your Celery-leaves are attacked by a fun- 
gus, the Celery-leaf spot fungus (Septoria 
Pick off and burn the 
infested leaves, and spray the others with 
Bordeaux mixture or an ammoniacal solution 
Dissolve 1 oz. of 
carbonate of copper and 5 ozs. of carbonate 
of ammonia in a quart of hot water, then add 
If next year you see any 
signs of the fungus, spray twice lightly with 


—We lately 
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BOOKS. 
“AN ESSAY ON THE MAKING OF 


GARDENS.’’* 

To what end this book was written it is diffi- 
cult to discover. The author, pregnant with 
words of which he must needs be delivered, 
revels like a venerable statesman of the last 
decade “in the exuberance of his own ver- 
bosity.’’ There are pages of inconsequent 
rhapsody, but of light on the making of gar- 
dens there is none. 

In the preface we are told that the “ revival 
of garden craft is the work of English archi- 
tects.”? Now, the business of an architect is 
to design buildings, and a lifetime is not too 
long for the mastery of his profession. Gar- 
den craft, likewise, demands a lifelong study 
of plants and trees, and an intimate know- 
ledge of their habits under varving climates 
and conditions. There are said to be some 
60,000 known species of plants, as distinct 
from their varieties. Every year brings us 
new and beautiful trees and plants from 
foreign countries, many of which are proving 
hardy in our climate. A garden-maker of 
our day has a wealth of material at his dis- 
posal, which would astonish and bewilder the 
men of the past. In the short span of one 
man’s life he can hope for little more than to 
work on the threshold of an art of such 
infinite possibilities, looking forward won- 
deringly and with humility at that which is 
to come. Yet this author, in common with 
many other people, believes that it is in 
the power of one individual to master both 
architecture and garden craft. We are 
treated to a dissertation of the unnatural- 
ness of the natural garden. The author says 
(page 6) :— 

“Though much may be said for the simple garden, 
the whole theory of the natural garden is absolu. 
tely unsound.” 

He does not then proceed to tell us what 
he means by a “simple garden,’ as opposed 
to a natural garden, but instead he sets up 
a man of straw in the shape of an imaginary 
person, whom he ealls a “ landscapist,”’ in 
order to demolish him. 

“*You will observe,’ says the lancsecapist, intro- 
ducing us to his ideal pleasure ground, ‘that here 
there is nothing regular, nothing artificial, no 
straight lines or pleached hedges or tonsured trees: 
only a loving and reverent study of beautiful 
Nature’s methods and a patient attempt to repro- 
duce her pictures: the idea is that we are in anatural 
glade of the forest.’ ‘Quite so,’ we venture to re- 
mark, ‘but what about the mown Grass and the 
rather undecided gravel-path, and the scentless 
Roses, and the rich and startling masses of horti- 
eulturists’ flowers, ana the unhappy blotches of sub- 
tropical foliage?’ ‘We must assume,’ he replies, 
‘that this is 2 kind of Grass that docs not grow, and 
that the gravel-path is an unfortunate aecident.’ 
“Very well,’ we say again, anxiovs to enter into the 
spirit of the thing; ‘but what about the house. Is 
that an unfortunate accident, too?’ It is, indeed, 
upon this point that the theory of the landscape 
garden goes to total shipwreck. You cannot hope 
to persuade us that Nature built the house. Why 
insult our understanding by pretending that Nature 
made the garden? The utmost extreme to which 
artificiality can go is the mock natural. If this be 
defended on the ground that the garden is a land of 
illusion in which any fraud is permissible, we are 
bound to point out that it is a deception which fails 
to deceive; if, on the other hand, we are asked to 
accept it as a frank convention, what is to he 
thought of all this high-flown sentiment about the 
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whole of the articles in this, the first issue, 
have been written by the editor, and include 
“The Life History of a Fern,’’ “ Our Native 
Ferns,” “ Wild Sports in British Ferns,”’ with 
a very amusing article on “ Fern-hunting Epi- 
sodes.’’ We understand that other Fern spe- 
cialists will contribute to the next quarterly 
number, which is due in December, and are 
very pleased to see that the cult of Ferns is 
receiving attention, and wish this publication 
every success. Members of the society men- 
tioned above receive it free. The secretary is 
Mr, G. Whitmore, Serpentine Cottage, Ken- 
dal, Westmoreland, and the yearly subscrip- 
tion is 5s. All inquiries and copy should be 
sent to Mr. C. T. Druery, 11, Shaa-road, 
Acton, London, W. 


It need scarcely be said that full-grown 
heads are better lifted and placed under glass 
before they are overtaken by severe weather. 
Hardy though they are, when the hearts are 
made tender by blanching they succumb to 
damp and decay, following a frost spell of 
any severity. Small plants resulting from a 
late sowing may —at any rate, in the less cold 
counties—he left in the open unprotected. A 
sowing in September results in useful batches, 
that will do useful service in March and April. 
[have referred only to the means of blanching 
by ligatures placed round them to exclude the 
light. It may be just as easily done, and the 
result prove even more attractive, when the 
plants are lifted with good balls and placed in 
a dark chamber, free from excessive heat and 
damp air. A Mushroom-house is sometimes 
thus utilised, and so are cellars, which are 





Leather-jackets (E. R. Stokes).—The grub was 


often so uniform in temperature and _ air |} crushed almost beyond recognition owing to the box 
density. Here the whole of the leaves assume | having been broken in the post. I cannot, therefore, 
: definitely name it. I think it was robably a 


a more or less bright golden hue, attractive, 


: = ; leather-jacket, the grub of the Daddy 
it may be said, to a degree, although it may be ; 3 


crane-fty.—G. 8S. 
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Here the author has selected some absurd 
travesty of the aims of garden craft in rela- 
tion to Nature, and then asserts that “no 
mastery over form can save from failure a 
work of art animated by a faulty or defective 
idea.”” The faulty idea is to imagine that 
any garden design worthy of the name can be 
divorced from Nature’s methods. It has 
been excellently said by a writer of our own 
day that “the only true test of our efforts in 
planting or gardening is the picture. Do we 
frighten the artist away, or do we bring him 
to see a garden so free from ugly pattern 
and ugly colours that, seen in a beautiful 


light, it would be worth his painting?” 
What the author scornfully calls “the 
graceful touch of Nature’’ is not a 


high-flown sentiment, but rather is it the 
soul of all art. Nature has no quarrel with 
mown Grass or gravel paths, and, indeed, can 
show us natural lawns of her own in the 





* “An Essay on the Making of Gardens,” by Sir 
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higher valleys of the Swiss and Tyrolese Alps. 

No sane man ever said of a garden that the 
idea is “that we are in a natural glade of 
the forest,’’? and to print such nonsense in a 
book as an imaginary conversation is as 
instructive as recording the gibberings of 
the inmates of a lunatic asylum. 

There follows a diffuse description of 
Italian gardens. Emphasis is laid on the 
beauty of Nature surrounding them, “ distant 
vistas of lake and mountain,’ and the 
“undimmed azure of the Italian sky.” 

“This leads up to what I believe to be the great 
source of success in garden making, the profound 
platitude that we should abandon the struggle to 
make nature beautiful round the house, and should 
Ae She move the house to where nature is beauti- 
ful.” 

While we are about it, why not abolish 
all ugliness from the world? As a workable 
proposition it is as practicable. Nor is suc- 
cess in garden-making so easily acquired by 
this expedient of house-moving as the writer 
seems to suppose. With what disastrous 
results the setting down of a house and gar- 
den in a beautiful landscape is often attended 
can be seen in many parts of this country. 
For instance, round Windermere Lake are 
houses with costly gardens, that look like a 
nurseryman’s collection of plants. To make 
a garden well amid such surroundings needs 
uncommon artistic feeling and a careful ob- 
servance of the native trees and plants that 
abound. Later on, it seems, the author is 
not content with the making of gardens only ; 
he must analyse the feelings and sensations 
of man requisite for the enjoyment of the 
garden. Nearly a whole chapter is devoted 
to the theory of sensation. Chapter III. 
begins with this encouraging sentence :— 

‘The higher centres of sensation in the cerebral 


hemispheres are store-houses ef old impressions, and 
those which have often been in action together be- 
come connected; we have, therefore, answering to 


each cluster of qualities and relations frequently 
met with in the outer world an organised group or 
plexus of cells and fibres in the brain, of which if 
any part is stirred the wave of nervous excitement 
will tend to spread to the rest.” 

The book is full of balderdash of this kind. 
In the following sentence we reach a height 
of platitude worthy of the late Martin 
Tupper :— 

“The mind cannot anticipate an unknown sensa- 
tion: the deaf mute cannot form an idea of sound, 
nor a man who is blind from birth have a mental 
vision.” 

Sir G. Sitwell boasts in his preface of 
having visited “more than two hundred gar- 
dens in Italy.’? Well, ne has not brought a 
single idea of any garden use or beauty out 


of them, and we know there are many in 
them. Often an English cottager, in his 


little patch, tells us more of the true beauty 
of gardens than this gentleman, coming back 
blind to us after his visit to over two hundred 
Italian gardens. 8. 8. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
NOVEMBER 9TH, 1909. 
THOUGH we have to record the smallest ex- 
hibition for some weeks past, there was ample 
to create a favourable impression in all de- 
partments, while the greater room afforded 
by the comparative fewness of the tables 
rendered the inspection of the exhibits a 
matter of far greater ease and comfort to the 
large company of visitors present. This, 
from the spectators’ point of view, is natu- 
rally a matter of considerable importance, 
while exhibits that cannot be displayed effec- 
tively from lack of space must of necessity 
represent a considerable loss in time and 
Jabour to those presenting them. Of late 
there have been many exhibits evidencing 
the highest cultural excellence and skill, and 
the gold medals of the society have been 
awarded more freely than is usual, yet most 
deservedly in every instance. On the last 
occasion only one gold medal was awarded, 
this being given for a magnificent group of 
stove and greenhouse Ferns, arranged with 
admirable skill, by Messrs. J. Hill and Son, 
Barrowfield Nurseries, Lower Edmonton. 
Messrs. Hill are Fern specialists, and have 
upon many occasions brought of their best to 
these meetings. On the present occasion, 
however, the firm quite surpassed all pre- 
vious efforts in this direction, occupying the 
entire western end of the hall with a mag- 
nificent group, in which Tree-Ferns were 
freely employed with many others. The 
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variety, too, was equally remarkable, and not 
a few of the examples were of considerable 
rarity. Among the many kinds shown we 
noted Dicksonia squarrosa, with 5 feet high 
stems, and well furnished heads, the very 
rare Alsophila armata, Brainea insignis, the 
young fronds finely coloured, Adiantum Hen- 
dersoni, a rare plant, Davallia fijiensis gra- 
cillima, a very handsome specimen, of several 
feet across, D. Mooreana,. Cheilanthes 
elegans, or Lace Fern, Polypodium Knightie, 
P. iridioides, and the miniature Tree-Fern, 
Lomaria |’Herminieri, among many excellent 
kinds. Raised high over all, with wide- 
spreading fronds—in some examples extend- 
ing to 10 feet, or even 12 feet—were to be 
seen handsome specimens of Cibotium and 
Dicksonia, giving character to one of the 
handsomest Fern groups ever seen at any 
exhibition. Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, brought excellent exhibits 
of Crotons and Chrysanthemums, the former 
comprising the leading sorts in_well-grown 
and richly-coloured examples. There were 
in all some forty or more varieties, some of 
the more striking being Reidi, Thomsoni, B. 
Comte, very rich in colour, Warreni, with its 
2 feet long, corkscrew-like, arching leaves, 
and 5 feet high, the plants providing a foun- 
tain of colour rarely seen. Prince of Wales, 
His Majesty, Mrs. H. B. May, Flamingo, 
Achievement, Sunshine, and Resplendent are 
a few others of high merit. A row of Cocos 
flexuosa in the background threw into greater 
relief the richly-coloured leafage of these 
admirably-grown plants. Another exhibit 
for which Messrs. Veitch were responsible, 
and which also reflected the highest credit, 
was the table of single and decorative 
Chrysanthemums, the plants ranging between 
1 foot and 2 feet in height, and in splendid 
condition. As table ornaments, and for use 
in window-boxes, corridors, and_ the like, 
such bushy, well-grown examples are admir- 
ably suited. We have no space to mention 
the three dozen or so varieties brought to- 
gether, and a mention of one or two of the 
most prominent must suffice. These were: 
White Cap, Parson’s White, Kathleen Thom- 
son (bronze), John Shrimpton (crimson), and 
Caprice du Printemps (pink), among the 
double sorts, and Belle of Weybridge (crim- 
son), Mary Richardson (pink), Snowstorm, 
Bronze Edith Pagram, and Exmouth (yellow) 
among single-flowered sorts, the plants being 
profusely flowered throughout. Messrs. 
H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, staged an 
admirable group of Ferns and the hybrid 
shrubby Veronicas, the Ferns representing 
the Nephrolepis in many handsome and well- 
grown examples. Needless to say, in a group 
of this kind the many fine varieties of N. 
exaltata found a prominent place indeed, 
the very extensive and diverse range and 
variety now found in this particular group 
were well displayed, from the typical species. 
through the various phases represented 
by N. e. todeaoides, N. e. Whitmanni, and 
N. e. Amerpohli, till the lovely novelty of the 
day was reached in the beautiful N. e. Mar- 
shalli, which appears to us almost the last 
word in a truly remarkable race of Ferns 
We are not going to attempt to describe the 
filmy beauty or the plumose density of its 
Moss-like fronds, as these draped in perfect, 
cushion-like outline the receptacles in which 
the plants were growing. Of this unique 
example a very fine group was arranged. 
Baron Schroder, Englefield Green, Egham 
(gardener, Mr. Ballantine), sent a superb lot 
of the winter-flowering Begonias, the well- 
grown, well-flowered examples making a fine 
display. Winter Perfection, Mrs. Heal, Suc- 
cess, and Elatior were noted among the many 
kinds shown, a front line being formed of 
admirably-grown plants of Begonia Mrs. 
Leopold de Rothschild and B. Turnford Hall, 
two of the sports from B. Gloire de Lorraine. 
From Mr. E. H. Brown, Roehampton, came 
a nicely-arranged group of fine-foliaged and 
flowering plants, Palms, Begonias, Crotons, 
and Ferns constituting the chief items. Mr. 
W. H. Page, Hampton, brought a capital lot 
of the leading varieties of Carnations, among 
which both flowers and pot-grown examples 
of the new pink-flowered May Day were seen 
to advantage. Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and 
Sons, Highgate, also brought a goodly assort- 








two yellow-ground novelties, Grace Gilbert 
and Lady Ridley, were seen. These are im- 
portant additions to the perpetual-flowering 
class. Fortuna, Mikado, Marmion, Victory, 
and Robert Craig (two of the best scarlets), 
with Helen M. Gould and Rose-pink Enchan- 
tress, were also noted. Hardy plants, as Per- 
nettyas, the new Michaelmas Daisy, Climax, 
and Iris alata were also contributed by this 
firm. Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Gar- 
den, and the Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on- 
Thames, each brought a few seasonable hardy 
flowers. From Lord Hillingdon, Uxbridge 
(gardener, Mr. A. Allen), came a nice lot of 
Malmaison Carnation Princess of Wales, and 
flowering examples of Lilium _nepalense. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, had a 
small exhibit of Carnations. Mr. L. R. Rus- 
sell, Richmond, showed berried and varie- 
gated shrubs. Messrs. J. Peed and Son, 
Streatham, had a few very fine flower-heads 
of Chrysanthemums, Hon. Mrs. Lopes (rich 
deep yellow), and White Queen being promi- 
nent among exhibition kinds. Messrs. Can- 
nell and Sons, Swanley, staged a _ capital 
assortment of single and decorative Chrysan- 
themums, the miniature double-flowered 
Baby and the handsome, bronze-coloured 
Freda Bedford being notable in a large col- 
lection. Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Mers- 
tham, also brought many good Chrysanthe- 
mums, the group including some promising 
seedlings. Sir D. Gooch, Bart., Chelmsford, 
had a large display of single-flowered 
Chrysanthemums, the flower-heads being of 
large size, while from the Duchess of Bedford 
came a showy group of hybrid Gesneras, with 
pyramids of orange-scarlet flowers. 

Orchids were not numerously represented 
on this occasion, though the varieties staged 
were of much merit, Messrs. Cypher and 
Sons, Cheltenham, bringing a very fine lot 
of Cypripedium insigne varieties, among 
which Harefield Hall, C. i. Sandere, and 
others were prominent. ‘The prettily-marked 
C. Fairieanum was represented by _ well- 
flowered examples. Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Co., Haywards Heath, had a highly in- 
teresting assortment, which included the 
intensely-coloured Sophro-Cattleya Eros, 
Odontoglossum ardentissimum (a heavily- 
blotched variety), Sophro-Cattleya Marathon 
(a richly-coloured variety, and quite the gem 
of the group), Leelio-Cattleva Cannrei (of 
orange and crimson colouring), Coslogyne 
Veitchi, Brassia Lawrenceana longissima, and 
a showy lot of Envidendrum  vitellinum 
majus (the autumn-flowering form), The 
Duke of Marlborough, Blenheim Palace (gar- 
dener, Mr. G. Hunter), had a lovely group of 
Vanda ccerulea, some fifty plants, of moderate 
size and in splendid health, being shown in 
good flower. Mr. E. V. Low. Haywards Heath, 
and the Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Chelsea, also brought small collections of 
Orchids in bloom, Messrs.Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield, likewise exhibiting a small group, 
which contained good specimens of Catt- 
leya Bowringiana and Epidendrum vitellinum 
among others. 

From their trial grounds at Reading, 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons brought a very in- 
structive exhibit of Onions in some thirty or 
more varieties, the group containing about 
1,000 bulbs. ‘The produce was of a high order 
of merit, and the more instructive because 
taken from the very complete ordinary annual 
trials conducted by the firm for their own 
information and for the benefit of their cus- 
tomers. The entire lot, with the single ex- 
ception of a special selection of Ailsa Craig, 
was sown in the open on March 15th. The 
following were particularly well shown: 
Al, Exhibition, Improved Reading, the 
Sutton Globe, and Sutton’s Long-keeping, 
the bulbs of good size and well matured. A 
collection of vegetables of considerable 
variety came from Messrs. Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, the firm also displaying 
some twenty-four dishes of excellent Pears 
grown on the Continent, and which included 
very good examples of Passe Colmar, Beurré 
Diel, Notaire Lepin, Charles Ernest, Tardive 
de Solesnes, Beurré Bachelier, and Mme. 
Dupis. Some twelve-year-old, well-fruited 
seedling Orange-trees were exhibited by 
Messrs. I'elton and Sons, Hanover-square, 
From the Duke of Rutland, Belvoir Castle 


ment of Carnations, among which the firm’s ! (gardener, Mr. W. Divers), came forty dishes 
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of excellent Pears, Easter Beurré, Doyenné 
du Comice, Beurré Superfin, Marie Louise, 
Beurré Clairgeau, Doyenné d’Alencon, and 
Pitmaston Duchess being noted among many 
good examples. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medal awards will be found in our adver- 
tisement pages. 





HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 





Outdoor garden.—Occasionally one comes 
across an old-fashioned garden which has 
been laid out and planted by a person of 
taste. The garden I am thinking of is not 
more than one and a half acres in extent. 
with its winding walks, Yew and Rose hedges 
Rose gardens hidden away, sheltered by 
shrubs, and sloping banks of bulbs. The 
walks and borders have been so disposed as 
to have something fresh at every turn. Vir- 
tually the garden has been so arranged as tc 
make it appear more than double its size 
Then, think of the clumps of old-fashionec 
flowers—Lily of the Valley, Violets, great 
clumps of the Christmas Rose, quiet bits 0! 
lawn dotted with bulbs, double Gorse 
Brooms, and other plants, and sunk paths 
bordered with rocky banks of Ferns an 
creeping plants. I sometimes think that th. 
modern garden does not give as much plea 
sure as the ancients enjoyed in the time o' 
Bacon and Shakespeare. I would rather no 
plant anything when the ground is as full o 
water as it is now, but Dahlias, Gladioli 
Cannas, and Salvia patens may be lifted an 
placed under glass to dry, and complete th: 
ripening. Dahlias, Cannas, and Begonias w: 
generally store under Vines or Peaches 
packed close together on the borders, and we 
seldom lose any. New beds for Roses max 
be made. Clumps of China Roses may be 
worked into the margins of the shrubbery. 


Fruit garden.—In many gardens Peache: 
and Figs do not thrive as they ought to do 
and the reason in many cases is deep rootins 
into a damp, cold soil. I have known gar 
dens where it was necessary to lift the root: 
every four or five years, adding at the same 
time a little fresh loam round the roots 
Where the subsoil is inferior, the choice fruit 
should be planted on stations of rubble anv 
concrete, 6 feet or so wide, and when thr 
roots passed over the concrete and took 
downward direction, all that was require 
to keep the trees healthy and fertile was t 
lift and shorten the extremities, adding + 
little good loam for them to root into. Vir 
tually, the expenditure on these trees wa‘ 
less than when they were, so far as their roots 
were concerned, left in a state of nature. In 
sects gave little trouble, there was no blister 
and no mildew to deal with. We must bear 
in mind that a firm root-run is necessary for 
all fruit-trees. Even Grape-Vines make 
shorter-jointed and firmer wood when _ the 
root-run is reasonably firm. There has beer 
scarcely any frost, and the foliage clings tc 
the trees. We usually begin pruning earl: 
this month, but we must wait till the leaves 
are falling. Planting, of course, can be done 
now, and those who wish to trv a few cut- 
tings of Codlin or other Apple-trees may 
plant them now. 


Vegetable garden.—French Beans that 
were planted in the warm-pit at the end of 
July or early in August will be useful, and e 
further supply may be started in pots, five 
seeds in a 6-inch pot, on shelves near the 
glass in a warm-house. The Mushroom-house 
will be in active work now. Every bed 
should be filled with something useful. Rhu- 
barb, Seakale, and Chicory will all be 
started now or shortly, and successional crops 
will be started from time to time to meet 
the demands which are sure to arise. Do no‘ 
forget to lay down or heel in, as it is termed 
all late Broccoli, as green crops are so ful’ 
of sap that if a sudden and severe frost come: 
much damage will be done unless precaution: 
are taken in time. If the plants are now lair 
down, the roots will have recovered from th« 
disturbance. All vacant land should be 
trenched or thrown up into ridges for th 
benefit of the exposure. Manure-heaps 
should be turned and intermixed, to be ready 
to go on the land when frost comes, and in 
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all manuring operations bear in mind the 
requirements of the next crop. The neces- 
sary rotation of crop must be considered, so 
that two green crops do not follow in sue- 
cession. It is true, of course, that, by deeper 
culture, in many gardens, rotation is not so 
urgent, but still, it cannot be ignored without 
Sin especially in the case of the Cabbage 
tribe. 


The cool conservatory.—A night tempera- 
ture of 45 degs. to 50 degs. is high enough for 
Chrysanthemums, Salvias, winter-flowering 
Heaths, and other plants which bloom natu- 
rally at this season. By-and-bye, when we 
have to depend upon forced flowers, 5 degs. 
more will be an advantage, as forced flowers 
soon go off in a low temperature. Do not 
crowd Chrysanthemums if sturdy suckers are 
wanted for cuttings. Those who want large 
blooms for exhibition will soon be looking 
for stout cuttings. They will strike very 
well in thumb-pots in a frame in a cool-house. 
[f there are many cuttings to be taken, they 
may be rooted in boxes covered with glass in 
a cool-house, but, to guard against damp. 
reverse the squares of glass every morning 
Palms, Australian Dracsenas, and Araucarias 
ire among the most useful fine-foliaged plants 
for the cool conservatory, and the larger the 
olants, the better they keep their health and 
colour. Young Palms sometimes lose tone i 
» cool house, but large Kentias in tubs are 
very lasting, and if they are pot or tub- 
hound, a little stimulant in the water once 
yr twice a week will keep them in condition 
'f the conservatory is artificially lighted, the 
slectric light should be emploved, as _ the 
ylants do so much better. We have had 
Palms and other plants for the whole winte’ 
without changing them, in the electric light 
whilst, where gas is used, many plants wil’ 
lose tone in a week. Small fires must be 
used now to dry up damp and permit of fre 
ventilation every fine day, and a little night 
ventilation along the ridge will be good for 
Chrysanthemums. The watering should be 
done early in the day, where the lights can 
be opened, and all plants, as they go out of 
flower, should be removed, and other plants 
brought in from the growing houses to take 
their places. 


Stove.—If winter-flowering plants are a 
speciality, this house will be bright now, anc 
there are bright-leaved plants among _ the 
Crotons, Dracznas, Marantas, and others 
hut these soon lose tone if taken into a lowe 
temperature and if used in the rooms on part 
nights, they should be changed often. Whe 
1 have had a good deal of winter furnishing 
to do, I have found the advantage of havinr 
a small warm-house set apart as a plant hos 
pital, where plants it was necessary to save 
could recuperate. Of course, in large estab 
lishments many soft-wooded plants are throw? 
wway when their work has been finished 
They are treated as annuals. The cuttings 
rooted in February are grown on rapidly 
ripened in a cool-house or pit, warmed w 
in autumn to bring out the flowers, and after 
wards the surplus is thrown on the rubbish 
heap. Gardenias and Eucharis Lilies mus‘ 
have heat to bring out the flowers, and shoulc 
Se nourished with weak stimulants. There 
are still a few flowers on Allamandas wher: 
they are trained in a light position. Jas 
minum gracillimum is nearly alwavs in flowe1 

here free growth is permitted. Centrade 
rosea is a charming little plant at this season 
and is easily grown. Night temperature 
®5 degs., with atmospheric humidity in pro 
portion to fire-heat used. 


Ferns under glass.—Young plants may be 
shifted on as they require more pot-room. To 
keep Ferns in health, they must always be 
kept moving. If young plants are starved ir 
small pots, they will lose tone, and are a lon 
time getting right again. Young plants 
require a little more warmth than older one: 
of the same species. What are termed green 
house Ferns should have a temperature of 
00 degs at night, and tropical or warm-house 
species will not thrive under 60 degs. Mor 
‘oam is used for Ferns than was usual year 
ago. The market-man grows his plants i 
“omparatively small pots, 5 inches or 6 inche: 
being the usual limit, and the soil must con 
tain more nutriment or solid food, and the 
growth is harder, and the plants live longer. 
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But when the pots are well filled with roots, 
a little stimulant may be given in the water. 
Clear soot-water given occasionally gives a 
dark-green colour to the fronds. 


Filling window-boxes.—Dwarf Chrysan- 
themums are very effective now, but they will 
not last long. Wallflowers, low, bushy 
plants, with an edging of Forget-me-not, have 
a pretty effect in spring. Bulbs, of course, 
will be freely used, and a box or boxes may 
be filled with Pernettya speciosa, a free, 
berry-bearing variety. Bushy plants of the 
silver and golden-leaved Euonymus are 
dressy, and will last some timae. 

KE. Hoxpay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORE. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


November 22nd.—There is yet time to plant 
spring Cabbages to come in for succession. 
Our earliest plants are on a south border, 
planted 10 inches or 12 inches apart, and are 
growing freely. A little earh has_ been 
drawn up to the stems. Those for whom we 
cater do not care for very large Cabbages, 
and these will be cut when large enough for 
use, and the stems pulled up, and ground 
cleared for the next crop. A few rows of 
dwarf early Peas have been sown in a warm 
position, and further sowings will be made 
under glass, and we shall get a few early 
dishes in that way. 


November 23rd.—We have dry Bracken in 
readiness for covering Celery and other 
things which may require protection when 
frost comes. We have potted up a lot of 
Lilacs and Rhododendrons, to be _ gently 
forced for the conservatory or for cutting. 
After flowering, a little thinning of the weak 
shoots is done, and they are then planted 
out. We have a good-sized bed of these 
things, and the best only are lifted. We have 
imported these things from the Continent, 
but our home-grown plants, when properly 
prepared, force better. Put in more cuttings 
of Calceolarias. 


November 24th.—Potted up a lot of Dorothy 
Perkins and other Rambler Roses. Most of 
these were flowered in pots last spring and 
early summer, and afterwards were planted 
out to make fibrous roots, which thev have 
done. They have now been placed in 8-inch 
pots to flower in the conservatory in spring. 
Dorothy Perkins is capital for this work, and 
mildew does not attack it as it does Crimson 
Rambler and some others. Rose-planting 
outside is now going on. More attention is 
being given to pillar Roses. Spring-flowering 
plants of many kinds are being planted. 


November 25th.—Now that most of the 
leaves are down, the pruning of fruit-trees 
will go on regularly. It is of no use to put 
an untrained man to prune fruit-trees, as 
such usually does too much, and this is a 
great fault, visible in many places, especially 
among jobbing gardeners in towns. When a 
tree is making gross wood, we prune the roots 
and leave the top to a large extent unpruned. 
If a Pear or any other tree on a wall has a 
crowded colony of spurs, some of the oldest 
are cut out. 

November 26th.—As the trees in the quar- 
ters are pruned, those which require manure 
are attended to, and the surface is forked 
over and left exposed to the weather. Goose- 
berry and Black Currant plantations will 
have a top-dressing, as they bear heavy crops. 
Before the buds begin to move, the bushes 
will be dressed with lime and soot when the 
branches are damp. This causes the lime 
and soot to adhere, keeps off the birds, 
cleanses the bark, and adds to the vigour of 
the trees. 


November 27th.—Moved a lot of shrubs and 
other forcing plants to a warm house. The 
nits in the pot Vine house have been filled 
with leaves, and the pots will be taken in 
shortly, and be plunged enough to keep them 
steady when the Vines break and the bunches 
appear and have set. A_ rich ton-dressing 
will be placed round the rims of the pots and 
on the surface, for the roots to work into. 
Not much air is given till some progress has 
been made, but no house is air-tight. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GaRpDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Eprror of GARDENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Poupuisuer. Zhe name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue inumediately following 
the receipt of their comnvunication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming plants.—All who wish their plants to be 
rightiy named shoud send good examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves and 
points of shoots are rseless. ) Not more than four plants 
should be sent in any one week by the same correspon- 
dent. Where more than one k-nd is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
namuw fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colowr and size of the same kind 
areatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that, where possible, two or 
three examples of each should be sent showing the range 
of siz. We can undertake to name only four varieties at 
uw time, and these only when the above directions are 
observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Lavender increasing (Perplexed).—There is no 
difficulty whatever in increasing Lavender. Simply 
pull off some side pieces or branches, and set into 
the ground to half their depth. This may be done 
at once. 

Sweet Williams failing (A. EZ. C.).—Your Sweet 
Williams have been attacked by a pest known as 
Puccinia arenarie. Take off as many of the in- 
fested leaves as you can and burn them, then spray 
the remainder with a 3 per cent. solution of blue- 
stone or a solution of potassium permanganate. The 
plants under this treatment may outgrow the 
disease. 

Basic slag for lawns (M. C. B. H.).—The best 
time to apply this is in the autumn or, at any rate, 
before Christmas, if its effect is to be noticeable dur- 
ing the next summer, as it is very slow in action. 
If the Grass on the lawn is very weak, then you may 
dress it with basic slag at the rate of 5 lb. per square 
rod now, giving in the spring a further dressing of 
nitrate of soda at the rate of 3 lb. per square rod. 

Ferns failing (Puzzled).—Is your house heated 
by a flue or hot water? If by a flue, the cause of 
the trouble is at once apparent—the sulphur fumes 
get into the house from a small hole in the flue, and 
the fronds perish in the way those you send us have 
done. We have had the same thing happen in the 
case of a house heated by hot water. The damper 
was put in too far when the fire was banked up at 
night and the sulphur fumes escaped and got into 
the house, quite ruining the fronds of every plant. 
What causes us to take this view is the bad smell 
from the damaged fronds which you mention. 

Salvia patens (Dalecroft).—The plants should be 
lifted from the open ground, and, after the soil has 
been well shaken off the roots, be placed in fine, 
dry soil in a greenhouse or in a cold-frame, and be 
so far protected that frost shall not reach them. 
In this way the roots keep better than when dried 
and put away in sand or on a shelf. Plants in pots 
should have the stems cut down and be stood under 
a greenhouse stage till March. These, if brought 
into the light then, will start into growth, and 
young shoots thus produced make fine cuttings, 
which should be rooted in heat and hardened off 
previous to being planted in the open air. The 
roots may be put into the open air in spring. 


Planting Water Lilies (fF. R. M. P.).—The 
month of May is the very best time for planting, as 
active growth is then commencing, and the plants 
put in then quickly establish themselves and make 
new growth, whilst flowers follow soon after and 
continue throughout late summer and autumn. 
Plants of even moderate size planted in May, with a 
little care, gain strength rapidly and give quite a 
number of fine flowers during the same year. The 
new kinds are .too precious to risk their loss by 
haphazard planting, but the actual way must be 
determined by the convenience one has for their 
eulture. The first pond of Water Lilies we planted 
was an artificial one with concrete bottom, which, 
failing to keep in the water, was further puddled 
with 6 inches of clay. As there was little mud de- 
vosit, we placed the plants for the first season into 
arge pots with good soil, and sauk them in the pond. 
They all did well, and every kind flowered within 
ten weeks of planting, which was done in May, and 
they bloomed into autumn, when the pond was 
emptied andthe plants permanently planted in a good 
body of loamy soil. When there is a deposit of mud 
the plants are likely to thrive, and planting then be- 
comes a very simple matter. The plants are then 
best planted in a flat, shallow basket; it matters 
not how old so long as it will contain the _ soil 
This should be sunk at the spot where the plants are 
to grow, unless the water is very deep, in which case 
they might be placed in shallow water and moved 
into deeper water later on. If the plants are not 
immersed in more than 1 foot of water at the first. 
their early progress is much more rapid, no doubt 
because they feel. more of the sun’s warming in- 
fluence. Later on they may be immersed more 
deeply if there is depth at command, but it may be 
well to state that they can be permanently grown in 
water which will at least provide a clear foot in 
depth over the crown of the plant. All the Mar- 


liacea and Laydekeri forms are good. Other fine sorts 
are James Brydon, soft rose-crimson; Ellisiana, red- 
dish-crimeon ; Robinsoni, reddish-purple ; Wm. 
Doogue, soft pink: and Wm. Falconer, deep crimson 
shaded purple. These can be had from any of our 
hardy-plant growers. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Rhododendrons, pruning (Delta).—Rhododen- 
drons should be pruned immediately after flowering, 
but seeing you intend to cut down plants 8 feet high 
to a height of 8 feet, you will certainly have no 
bloom the following season, and maybe not even 
then. Shoots have to be made after a severe prun- 
ing such as you propose, and these may be made too 
late to form flower-buds for the following season. 


The Poison Ivy (Ayr).—We take it you are re- 
ferring, under the name of Ampelopsis veneniflora, to 
Rhus venenata, known in the Eastern United States 
as the Poison Sumach. The most poisonous species 
is what is known as the Poison Ivy (Rhus Toxicoden- 
dron), known also as Ampelopsis Hoggi. Needless to 
say, it has nothing to do with Ampelopsis. This 
plant should on no account find a place in any 
garden. Rhus vernicifera is the famous Lacquer-tree 
of Japan. You will find an article dealing fully with 
the Rhus in our issue of October 9th, page 577. 


Raising Hollies from seed (F. F. M.).—When 
Hollies are to be raised in large quantities from seed 
the berries are gathered in winter when ripe, mixed 
with double their bulk of dry sand, and turned over 
every month, which considerably hastens the decom- 
position of the fleshy portion. The seeds are thus 
preserved in a heap in a shady spot out-of-doors till 
the following autumn, whenthey are sown in a border 
of light, rich soil, covered about a quarter of an 
inch deep, and a few Spruce boughs laid over the 
bed till the young plants make their appearance, 
which will not be till May, and only then a few of 
the earliest, as a succession will be kept up till the 
following spring. They must ther be left till the 
next autumn before they are transplanted. You will 
thus see that the progress of the Holly during its 
earlier stages js slow. In the case of small quanti- 
ties of seeds, the berries may be mixed with sand 
in a flower-pot and buried in the soil till the autumn, 
when they can be sown in pans or boxes and placed 
in an ordinary garden frame. 


FRUIT. 


Highly-colcured Apples (A. Mc.).—Try Ben’s 
Red, Worcester Pearmain, or Cellini for early Sep- 
tember, with Emperor Alexander, Cox’s Pomona, ur 
Jas. Grieve for October and into November, as a 
late sort choosing Adam’s Pearmain, Allington Pip- 
pin, or Blenheim Orange. There are other good late 
sorts, such as Sturmer Pippin, Ribston, Claygate 
Pearmain, Lord Hindlip, and Scarlet Nonpareil; but 











these are wanting in the rich colour which you 
desire. 

Medlars cracking (A Lover of the Medlar).— 
The only cause likely to produce the misshapen fruits 
you refer to is that the roots of the trees have got 
down into a poor subsoil, which fails to supply the 
nourishment needful to the proper swelling of the 
fruit. We should advise you to root-prune the tree, 
adding some fresh soil round the roots and mulching 
the trees well with some good manure, so as to en- 
courage the formation of roots nearer the surface of 
the soil. 


Bottling Grapes (Ed. L. Agar).—Any thoroughly 
dry, close, dark room may be fitted up with shelves 
or tacks for placing the bottles on containing the 
bunches of Grapes in a slanting position. Cut the 
bunches with enough of the wood on which they 
have grown to reach down the bottle for the Grapes 
to hang clear of the shelf. It makes little difference 
which end of the shoot is thrust into the water, into 
which a few pieces of charcoal should be dropped. 
All that is necessary is an equable temperature of 
from 45 degs. to 50 degs. The ordinary fruit-room 
will not answer. The Grapes intended to be bottled 
should be quite ripe, and great care is necessary to 
remove any decaying berries. 


VEGETABLES. 

A plague of Caterpillars (C. A. Webb).—We 
should advise you to get some gas-lime and spread 
it over the ground on which the Cabbages have been 
growing, at the rate of a bushel per rod. Break it 
up well, so that you can spread it evenly. Let it 
lie for a month, and then dig it in. The cater- 
pillars have now become chrysalides, and if not de- 
stroyed will appear in the form of moths, which will 
deposit numerous eggs on the Cabbage-plants in the 
garden. You must bear in mind that you cannot 
crop the ground which has been dressed with the 
gas-lime for about three months, or say till next 
spring. 

Tomatoes failing (A. 0.).—It will do no good 
to only clear out a part of the infected soil. You 
must take away every particle of soil and manure 
in which or near to which the plants have been grow- 
ing, and after thoroughly lime-washing the walls with 
hot lime start afresh with healthy plants and good 
fibrous loam. It would be well, too, to have all the 
woodwork and glass thoroughly cleaned. If growers 
would only use far less soil, topdressing when neces- 
sary and feeding and watering freely, which are only 
possible when small quantities of sci] are used, we 
‘should hear far less of the destruction caused by the 
eelworm. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





Perplexed.—The best book on outdoor gardening is 
‘The English Flower Garden,” price 15s. 6d. J. Mur- 
ray, Albemarle-street, London, W.——Chiroplast.— 
Certainly, the slugs, if allowed to feed on the plants 
you mention, will so weaken them that they will in 
the end die. You should take some steps to destroy 
the slugs by digging in round the plants some 
vaporite or apterite.——J. Francis.—1, Your best plan 
will be to advertise in one of the gardening papers. 
2, ‘Electricity in Agriculture and Horticulture,” with 
illustrations, by Prof. $8. Lemstrém, price 3s. 6d., 














may answer the purpose. Any bookseller could pro- 
cure this for you.——Ten Years’ Reader.—See article 
re ‘Cutting Overhanging Trees,’ in our ‘‘ Law and 
Custom”? column of January 30th, 1909, page 70, a 
copy of which can be had from the publisher, post 
free, for 1}d.——G. H. C.—4, At any time during the 
autumn. 5, We should think a good dressing of 
lime would be far better in every way.——C. S. P.— 
Your fruit-trees are suffering from what is known 
as canker. You will find an article dealing fully with 
this disease in our issue of December 5th, 1908, a 
copy of which can be had of the publisher, post free, 
for 14d.-—E. M.—See reply in our issue of Octo- 
ber 30th, page 630, under the heading ‘‘ Short Re- 
plies.’’——Forcing.—1, We should advise you to con- 
sult a horticultural builder, who will give you an 
estimate for the pipes and boiler. 2, You must have 
two rows of pipes, one being the flow-pipe and the 
other the return. 8, The hot-water system is the 
better and safer. 4, Far better grow in pots, as the 
plants are then much hetter under control. The 
planting-out system is in vogue in America, but very 
few growers in this country adopt it, so far as we 
know.——Jessie Haines.—Your best plan will be to 
get young, healthy trees two years ald, ar if you are 
prepared to give a good price, then you can pur- 
chase trees well set with flower-buds. Any fruit-tree 
nurseryman can supply these if you tell him whether 
you require pyramid, standard, or bush-trees, the 
last of which are by far the best for a small garden. 
——A Three Years’ Reader.—You can try the Passi- 
flora coerulea in the position you mention, but we 
fear that so far north it will probably fail.—— 
West Surrey.—See reply to ‘‘W. Reason,” re 
“ Celery-leaves diseased,’ in this issue, page 673. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—D. E. Ruscoe.—Impossible to 
give the name with any certainty without seeing 
specimens.——E. D. Hume.—The Primula you are re- 
ferring to is probably Primula japonica.——Acer.— 
Impossible to name from the poor specimens you send 
us. 

Names of fruits.—C. B., Rochester.—Pears: 1, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey; 2, Pitmaston Duchess; 3, 
Beurré d’Amanlis.——C. S. P.—Pear Catillac.—— 
W. R.—Pear Catillac; a stewing variety.——Jessie 
Haines.—Probably Tower of Glamis, but specimens 
very poor.——B. Lawson.—Pear not recognised from 
the single specimen you send us.——Jones Balme, 
Ambleside.—1, Kilkenny Pearmain; 2, Scotch 
Bridget; 8, Broad-eyed Pippin; 4, Ecklinville Seed- 
ling.——Moorman.—Pear probably Crassane, but very 
difficult to say with certainty from the single speci- 
men. you send us.——J. W. L.—Apples: 1, Warner's 
King; 2, Allington Pippin. Pears: 8, Bonne d’Ezee; 
4, not recognised.—— Widgeon.—Apples: 1, Kentish 
Fillbasket; 2, Tower of Glamis; 3 and 4, Not recog- 
nised.——F. J. Spragge.—Apple Gravenstein.—— 
E. Weston.—See issue October 30th, page 630, for the 
name of your Pear. 





Catalogues received.—G. Gibson and Co., The 
Nurseries, Leeming Bar, Bedale, York.—Roses, Fruit- 
trees, etc.—-—W. Seabrook and Sons, Chelmsford.— 
Catalogue of Fruit-trees, Roses, etc.——E. P. Dixon 
and Sons, Hull.—Nursery List, 1909.——Jas. Cocker 
and Sons, Aberdeen.—Roses, Hardy Plants, Forest 
and Fruit-trees, ete.——W. and 8S. Samson, Kilmar- 
nock.—Catalogue of Trees, Roses, etc.——Sir J. W. 
Mackey, Ltd., 23, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin.— 
Garden and Woodland: A List of the More Im- 
portant Trees and Shrubs Suitable for Cultivation in 


Treland.——R. A. Morris, 225, Bristol-street, Birming- 
ham.——W. J. Unwin, Histon, Cambridge.—List of 
Sweet Peas for 1910.——Eugene Bricon, Calvados, 


France.—List of Forest Fruit- 


trees, and Shrubs. 


Trees, Conifers, 


National Auricula and Primula Society.— 
At a committee mecting of this society, held 
at the Windsor Hotel, Victoria-street, on 
October 30th, it was decided to hold the 1910 
exhibition on May 8rd next, under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Horticultural Society, Vin- 
cent-square. The society was established in 
1875, and an annual exhibition has been held 
in London every year since. This old- 
fashioned favourite flower has been in exist- 
ence in Great Britain and Ireland for upwards 
of three hundred years. Under proper treat- 
ment, the Auricula is easily grown, and it is 
hoped Auricula growers reading this notice 
may become members of the Auricula Society, 
the annual subscription to which is five shil- 
lings, entitling them to a ticket for the Auri- 
cula Show, also the exhibit of spring flowers 
held by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
The society consists of 100 members, and it 
is hoped this number may be increased. Any 
further information, and schedules of the ex- 
hibition, may be obtained from Mr. T. E. 
Henwood, 16, Hamilton-road, Reading. 





United Horticultural Benefit and Provi- 
dent Society.— The monthly committee 
meeting of this society was held at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent-square, Westmin- 
ster, on. Monday, November 8th. Mr. 
Charles H. Curtis presided. Six new mem- 
bers were elected. The death of Mr. Nathan 
Cole, one of the founders of the society, was 
announced, and the sum standing to his credit 
in the society’s books—viz., £14 14s. 6d.—was 
granted to his nominee. The amount of sick 
pay for the past month was £33 15s, 
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WHEN the planter has to buy in fresh trees 
he has, necessarily, to await the convenience 
of the nurseryman, even assuming the order 
has been placed in good time. ‘The case is 
different when home-grown trees can be had, 
as planting can then be much more advan- 
tageously taken in hand during the month of 
October, while on the trees there are yet 
leaves, whose presence assures an early and 
active renewal of root action. It is surpris- 
ing to what an extent root action may be 
advanced by early planting, and this being 
so, it naturally follows that a greater reserve 
is provided for the coming year than is the 
case when planting is so long deferred that 
roots remain inactive until spring. I have 
already remarked that the nurseryman holds 
his trees until he considers a safe transit is 
assured, and it must be remembered also that 
young trees in the nurserv are often ex- 
tremely vigorous, and in this state, moved 
early, they would shrivel and lose much of 
what might otherwise be converted into re- 
serve stores. When such vigour obtains, it 
is decidedly better to wait. Of course, at 
home the trees when they need only to be 
transferred from one part of the garden to 
another at once begin to form fresh roots. 
In dealing with Cherries, it is well to point 
out, or, rather, to repeat, what has so often 
been advised in the pages of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED: how necessary lime is to the 
soil. Newly-slaked lime should only be used 
in limited quantities when no old mortar refuse 
is available, as this, though supplying the 
necessary chemical constituent to the soil, 
is much less lasting and less effective. The 
roots are so partial to mortar refuse that 
they become matted thickly together, adher- 
ing tenaciously to the coarser particles. 
Lime, whether new or old, should be well in- 
corporated with the surrounding soil, and it 
is scarcely necessary to emphasise the need 
for some fresh soil, especially if the station 
has been previously occupied by another 
fruit-tree. Another point to remember is 
firm treading of the soil about the roots, this 
not only conducing to the formation of an 
abundance of root-fibres, but also promoting 
a sturdy and fruitful growth. There is no 
gain from an excess of sappy leaf growth, 
brought about by loose soil and an over- 
generous use of manure. The summer growth 
of the dessert Cherry is, naturally, more 
vigorous than that of the Morello. Firm 
soil, and an ample supply of lime refuse will 
check exuberant leaf development commonly 
associated with young Cherry-trees following 
transplanting. It is better to prune rather 
severely than retain an excess of current 
growth. Weenie 





Peach Sea Eagle.—Opinions differ as to 
the quality of this fruit, but all will agree 
that it is one of the surest croppers on an 
open wall—in fact, it has never failed here 





satisfactory crop. As planting-time is close 
upon us, I would advise that those who have 
not grown it should give it a trial.—BIcTON, 
Devon. 





KEEPING APPLES LATE. 

THE effect generally of storing Apples in soil 
or in material like straw, hay, wood-wool, or 
even tree-leaves, is to cause them to taste of 
the matter in which stored. That the fruits 
will keep fresh and plump for a long time in 
soil or tree-leaves is certain, but if while 
juicy, flavour is destroyed, and an objection- 
able taste imparted, then the gain is litle 
indeed. But it is far from being difficult to 
keep Apples well and long in ordinary stores, 
and on shelves, if the conditions be properly 
furnished. One very important thing is to 
have the fruits well finished on the trees 
before they are gathered. Thorough matura- 
tion of the fruits is essential. When superbly 
kept Apples are shown at the end of May, as 
is frequently done, it should be noted that all 
such fruits have been grown on young nursery 
trees, which, having the roots near the sur- 
face, are well fed—indeed, far better than are 
the roots of old trees. That so thoroughly 
helps to finish up the fruits, and provides 
keeping stamina. Then, some _ varieties, 
which have naturally very firm flesh, take 
much longer, when stored, to soften or fully 
ripen that flesh. Thus, in dessert Apples, 
Lord Hindlip, Sturmer Pippin, and Adam’s 
Pearmain are but a few of the long keepers, 
whilst of cooking Apples, Annie Elizabeth, 
Bramley’s Seedling, and Wellington are other 
good examples. Soft-fleshed fruits never keep 
long, therefore, in keeping Apples, much 
depends on the variety. Then, those who 
keep good, sound Apples till May do not bury 
or otherwise cover up their fruits to exclude 
air. They place them singly, though close 
together, on lattice shelves, through which the 
air of the store can circulate, the edges of the 
laths being slightly rounded, so that the fruits 
rest on no sharp surfaces. ‘The stores have 
simple soil floors, through which at all times 
the moisture in the earth can rise, and thus 
help to keep up gentle humidity. Occasion- 
ally, should the air seem dry, the floor is 
gently sprinkled with water or damp sand. 
Thus a dry atmosphere is not present to 
absorb any sap from the fruit, neither is 
there any material present to create offensive 
taste. 

The store, which is of a fairly high and 
of span-roof form, has shelves some 15 inches 
apart above one another, on each side, and at 
one end, while, if weather-boarded inside, and 
out, the outside is also thickly thatched with 
Heather or Reeds, so that, not only is frost 
entirely excluded, but in all winter variation 
of temperature, that in the store is very 
equable. Where temperature in a fruit-store 
varies during the winter, the fruits are some- 
times cold, and at others damp. That is very 





fruit, late gathered, stored in equable, cool 
shed, having a ground and just gently moist 


floor, the fruits being on open trellis shelves. 
A. D. 





TREATMENT OF STRAWBERRY-BED. 


KINDLY inform me, through the medium of your 
valuable paper, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, how I should 
treat my Strawberry-beds at this time of year, also 
my Seakale? Ought they to be manured now? The 
Strawberries were an absolute failure last summer, 
although the runners were one year old (Royal 
Sovereign).—M. B. 

—— When is the best time to manure Strawberry- 
beds—now. or in the early spring? Or, would it be 
preferable to point in a little rotten manure now 
and a heavier surface dressing of less rotten manure 
in the spring—say, March? The ground is in good 
condition and well suited for Strawberries. Beds are 
two years old.—W. H. M. 


[As soon as the surface soil is found in fit 
condition to bear being trampled upon, you 
should clean the ground by hoeing between 
the rows, as weeds have had it all their own 
way of late, and manuring and top-dressing 
the plantations consisting of plants from one 
year old and upwards. Whatever manure 
is required is best got on in autumn, so that 
its fertilising properties are washed out of it 
for the benefit of the roots during the winter 
months. Then, if the residue is lightly 
pointed in—say, in February next—the roots, 
when growth again becomes active, will soon 
take possession of it, and a clean surface, 
or, in other words, a good tilth, will result 
from the burying of the manure and in bring- 
ing a certain amount of fresh soil to the sur- 
face. The older the plantations the more 
attention do they require each season in 
the matter of top-dressing, as the plants have 
a habit of thrusting themselves, so to speak, 
above ground level, and unless manurial 
top-dressing, or its equivalent, is afforded 
every season, the plants soon become starved. 
Very few growers retain their plants after 
the third or, at the most, fourth season now- 
adays, yet it is when they have fruited the 
second year that the recommendations re- 
specting top-dressing become applicable, and 
should be put into force. If thoroughly de- 
composed manure is not obtainable, a very 
good substitute is the contents of an old hot- 
bed. This material, when turned over and 
well broken to pieces prior to wheeling it 
on the ground, answers admirably as a stimu- 
lant for Strawberries, and a sufficiency of 
it should be placed between the rows, so that 
when levelled down and placed round about 
the collars of the plants the crowns shall 
just appear above it. Spent Mushroom-bed 
manure also forms an excellent top-dressing. 
The same may be said of the contents of 
Cucumber and Melon frames, or pits, the soil 
in which the crops just quoted have been 
srown to be also included—in fact, anything 
of this nature may be used with a certainty 
of benefit accruing. Young plants set out 
in the autumn of last year will not need more 
than a slight mulch this time, if the soil was 
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in a good state of cultivation at the time of 
planting. If the contrary were the case, then 
apply a more liberal dressing. 

As regards your Seakale, if the crowns are 
sufficiently strong, they may be lifted and 
forced in a variety of ways, as in a heated 
greenhouse, in a Mushroom-house, in a warm 
cellar, or on the ground where growing, by 
covering with inverted pots or boxes to ex- 
clude the light, piacing round: the pots or 
boxes a mixture of leaves and stable-litter, 
which has been thrown together and allowed 
to ferment for ten days before being used. 
When forcing has to be done where the 
plants are grown, the only thing necessary is 
to remove the dead leaves and place the pots 
or boxes over aS many crowns as will afford 
enough Kale for requirements. After the 
Kale has been cut, cover the crowns with 
ashes when you remove the pots to place over 
other crowns. | 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Planting fruit-trees on walls.—I» my_ garden 
I haye two walls running east and west. In both 
cases the soil is good loam, rather heavy, about 
3 feet deep, subsoil somewhat slatey-clayey stuff. In 
neither case is there any drainage through the wall. 
I have made pits at about 20 yards interval along 
the borders on the north side of the walls, and put 
in clinkers as a kind of dumb well. I want to grow 
against the walls, which are 8 feet high, Cherries, 
Coe’s Golden Drop Plum, and Apples. Do you think 
these would answer?—G. H. C. 

[If at all apprehensive as to the border not 
being sufficiently drained—the dumb wells 
notwithstanding—you can get over the diffi- 
culty by putting some drainage material in the 
bottom of the holes where the trees are to be 
planted. Open out the holes to the depth of 
3 feet, and at the least 4 feet in width each 
way. Then place 6 inches of brickbats in the 
bottom, and 8 inches of clinkers, broken 
small, on top. Cover this drainage, if you 
can, with turves, Grass side down, but, should 
this be inconvenient, Oat-straw would do in- 
stead to keep the soil from getting amongst 
the drainage material and choking it. In a 
well-drained soil you should experience no 
difficulty in succeeding with both dessert and 
Morello Cherries on a northern aspect. Plums 
would also do well, and, in addition to Coe’s 
Golden Drop, the following are excellent 
varieties to grow on a north wall—viz. 
Rivers’ Early Prolific, Czar, Kirke’s Black, 
Angelina Burdett, Belle de Septembre, Jeffer- 
son, Washington, Ickworth Imperatrice, and 
Late Orange. Apples would, no doubt, suc- 
ceed well enough, but it appears to us to be 
sacrificing valuable wall space to give them 
wall culture in such a warm part of the 
country as yours is. If anxious to have other 
fruits besides Cherries and Plums, why not 
grow some of the best of the dessert Goose- 
berries, also Red and White Currants, all of 
which do remarkably well trained on a north 
wall. A selection of twelve varieties of 
Gooseberries for this purpose would be :— 
Yellow: Leader, Langley Beauty, Golden 
Gem. fed: Keen’s Seedling, Warrington, 
Champagne. White: Bright Venus, Langley 
Gage, Whitesmith. Green: Pitmaston Green 
Gage, Walnut, Hedgehog. Raby Castle is the 
best Red Currant for a north wall. The 
bunches are long, berries large, light red in 
colour, and remain in perfection, if required, 
for along period. The best White Currant is 
the Cut-leaved Dutch. ] 

Pear Williams’ Bon Chretien not bearing. 
—I have a Williams’, Bon Chrétien Pear growing 
against a wall facjng south. It is somewhat shaded 
in the summer by a Chestnut-tree some yards off. 
The Pear-tree has been there seven years, and was 
five years old when planted. It looks healthy, does 
not make too much wood, but has never borne any 
fruit. Do you think it is worth leaving any longer? 
Do you think the situation bad, or how is the 
barrenness to be accounted for?—G. H. C. 


[We think the position too hot and dry for 
such an early variety of Pear as Williams’ 
Bon Chrétien, and there is not the slightest 
doubt this is the reason why it is so unsatis- 
factory. A position facing east or west would 
be more suitable in your district for early- 
ripening Pears. A full southern aspect is, as 
far as Pears are concerned, suitable only for 
the choice late varieties—i.e., in all warm 
localities. We therefore advise you to lift the 
tree and replant it in a more suitable posi- 
tion, where it will, without doubt, reward you 
with a crop of fruit in due course. ] 


Cooking Apples.—Please name four good sorte 
of late-keeping cooking Apples for profit? Also 





Gooseberries and Red and Black Currants? The soil 
—loamy clay—is about 2 feet 3 inches in depth, over 
chalk, about 300 feet above sea level, and somewhat 
exposed to the north.—MOORMAN. 

{As you have omitted to state whether it is 
standard or bush trees you intend planting, 
we give a selection of varieties suitable for 
growing in both forms of tree, adapted to your 
soil and requirements. Four good late-keep- 
ing varieties to grow as bush-trees on the 
Paradise stock are: Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Newton Wonder, Bismarck, and Royal Late 
Cooking. Four good late kinds to grow as 
standards on the “free’’ stock are: Royal 
Jubilee, Newton Wonder, Bismarck, and New 
Northern Greening. Of Red Currants the 
following. are heavy-cropping, — profitable 
kinds: I’ay’s Prolific, La Versaillaise, Raby 
Castle, and Red Dutch. Of the four, Raby 
Castle is the latest variety, and the fruit will, 
if protected, hang for a long time without 
shrivelling. The following are the best Black 
kinds.: Boskoop Giant, Baldwin, and Lee’s 
Prolific. - The first-named, if not entirely 
immune, is less liable to “ big bud’’ than are 
other kinds. Four profitable varieties of 
Gooseberries are: _Whinham’s Industry, 
Crown Bob, Keepsake, and Lancashire Lad. 
Warrington is smaller than either of the pre- 
ceding, but has the great merit of ripening 
late, and hangs well, while it is a capital 
cropper. A new early variety, the fruits of 
which are said to be ready for gathering in a 
green state twelve or fourteen days in advance 
of the sorts named above, is May Duke. By 
all means give this a trial. Have the Red 
Currant and Gooseberry bushes on “ legs”’ or 
clean stems, not less than 1 foot in height, and 
then you will not be so liable to be troubled 
with “ suckers.’’] 


Apple Edward Vil.—As a late kitchen fruit, 
this variety has much to recommend it, and 
this season it is very fine from a bush-tree in 
these gardens. Varieties that remain plump 
well into April are none too plentiful. It is 
also late in expanding its blossom in spring, 
a point to be considered, on account of our 
fickle seasons. The Royal Horticultural 
Society is doing good service in bringing 
these lately-introduced varieties before the 
public by offering prizes for them. A mistake 
too frequently made with late-keeping varie- 
ties is gathering the fruits too soon. They 
should be allowed to hang as long as possible, 
and only be gathered when they part freely 
when lifted with the hand.—JAMES MAYNE, 
Bicton. 


Planting a new Peach-house.—I am 
rather partial to a lean-to house for early 
Peaches, but a span-roof running north and 
south does well for later Peaches. It is easy, 
if there are well-developed trees on a garden 
wall that can be lifted now and planted 
in a well-made border under glass, to obtain 
a crop of good fruits the first season after 
planting. The trees will, of course, be lifted 
with care, saving as many roots as possible, 
and spreading them out 8 inches or 9 inches 
from the surface, covering with good loam, 
in which a little bone-meal and old plaster 
have been blended. Half a pound per yard 
of basic slag may be added, the border 
lightly forked over with advantage, and the 
soil made firm before, and again after, plant- 
ing. If the subsoil is bad, keep the borders 
well up, and place a base of concrete 6 inches 
thick and at least 6 feet square beneath each 
tree, to give the right direction to the roots. 
If the extremities get too deep, they can be 
easily lifted without disturbing the trees. 
Peach-trees under glass soon cover a large 
space, and the trees should not be planted 
nearer to each other than 16 feet. I think 
something more might be done with Nec- 
tarines, such kinds as Early Rivers and Lord 
Napier paying very well—sometimes, indeed, 
better than Peaches.—H. 


The Wonderberry.—We grew this summer 
plants of the Wonderberry raised from seeds 
supplied by Mr. L. Childs, and by the side 
of them we also grew plants of the Canadian 
Huckleberry, and some of the common 
British form of Solanum nigrum. When 
the fruits were ripe, some of each were sent 
for examination to Dr. M. Greshoff, of Haar- 
lem, one of the first authorities on veget- 
able. poisons. His report, which will be 
published in full in the Kew Bulletin, is to 








the effect that all three forms contain poison 
(Solanin), the least poisonous being the 
British and the most poisonous the Wonder- 
berry! Dr. Greshoff says that he cannot 
recommend the use of these fruits as food, 
because, although they may differ in the 
amount of poison they contain according to 
the conditions under which they may be 
grown, it will always be dangerous to eat 
them, and especially so for feeble children. 
Vegetable poisons vary in their effects upon 


different people; for example, the American 


Poison Ivy (Rhus Toxicodendron) may be 
handled with impunity by many persons, 
including myself (I have rubbed its sap on 
my face without experiencing any ill-effects), 
yet there are many who cannot touch the 
plant without suffering severe consequences. 
—W. W., in The Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
Apples: their premature  fall.—Com- 
plaints have been rife this autumn as to the 
losses experienced from the premature fall- 
ing of the maturing fruit. In many cases 
early gathering has been practised as the 
only means of saving at least a portion of the 
crop. Even late sorts, which are not usually 
gathered until the end of October, have had 
to be gathered as a means of saving them. 
An Apple that will remain plump until next 
April and May needs to be thoroughly 
ripened before gathering. Lane’s Prince 


Albert, one of the best keeping sorts, had _ 


this year to be gathered much earlier than 
usual or there would have been none to store, 
only what could be collected from the ground 
beneath the trees. Similar experiences could 
be cited, not only in one garden or orchard, 
but in many. One outcome of the rainy and 
sunless season seems to be found in wholesale 
decay once the fruits are gathered. Fruits 
apparently sound when brought into store soon 
develop decay spots, which extend with amaz- 
ing rapidity. The trouble does not end here, 
for unless these damaged fruits are promptly 
removed they affect any which are sound. 
There is a certain amount of mystery sur- 
rounding this early falling of Apples in 1909, 
and it is not less puzzling what should set up 
so much unexpected decay when the crops 
have been carefully gathered and stored. 
Certainly, the injury does not come from 
bruises or careless handling, nor from un- 
suitable storing. . There is no doubt that 
Apples will retain their plumpness when 
stored in Potato-like clamps, and so they do 


in barrels or boxes, but it will be doubly: 


necessary this year to first ascertain the ex- 
tent of their soundness before finally cover- 
ing them up with straw and soil.—WEsT 
WILTS. 

Apple Crenadier.—By many this Apple is 
classed as a Codlin, but it has no claim to be 
included among the section of Apples desig- 
nated Codlins, as it is quite unlike them in ap- 
pearance. Codlins are, asis generally known, 
conical, broad at the base, and tapering more 
or less towards the crown. Grenadier, on the 
contrary, is a round, flattened fruit, some 
41 inches in diameter, and the only feature in 
which in any way it resembles a Codlin is the 
prominent ribs, which extend from the base 
and terminate at the eye. Although not a 
Codlin, it is a fine, handsome Apple, the 
skin greenish-yellow, sometimes quite yellow 
when ripe, while it possesses that crisp, juicy 
flesh which is usually a sure indication that it 
is admirably adapted for cooking.. It is a 
sure and constant cropper, a free bearer, 
and a hardy, healthy grower. It may be 
grown in any form of tree, and is suited for 
orchard and garden purposes alike. The 
variety succeeds remarkably well in the 
Midlands and the North, while it is much 
grown in the south for market.—A. W. 

Peach Exquisite.—Next to Princess of 
Wales, I consider Exquisite to be the best 
of the yellow-fleshed Peaches in cultivation 
for indoor purposes. Like Princess of Wales 
variety, it may be grown to a very large size, 
and, when ripe, is very handsome in appear- 
ance, for the skin then assumes a deep yellow 
hue, and a crimson cheek where exposed to 
the sun. It has a melting, juicy, richly- 
flavoured flesh, which is yellow except round 
the stone, where it is of a reddish tint, and is 
in season early in August. The tree has a 
good constitution, the flowers are small, and 


it hears well. The variety is of American, 


origin.A. W. 
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APPLE RED VICTORIA, 


EXceEpPT in a coloured illustration, it is not 
possible to do full justice to the remarkably 
rich, blood-red hue of this handsome Apple. 
Its colour is so dense and heavy that it flows 
through like the old sops in wine into the 
otherwise yellowish flesh. That may be, 
from. a cooking point of view, as the variety 
is not suited for the dessert, a fault or not, 
according to taste. 

the fruits are roun 


As the illustration shows, 
d, the eye slightly open 





Apple Rad Victoria. 


and depressed. It seems to be a heavy 
cropper, but as, on that head, there seems to 
be some doubt, the Fruit Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, not having seen 
trees in fruit, have asked that a tree of the 
variety be sent to Wisley gardens, that its 
cropping may be tested. Already, however, 
‘an award of merit has been given to the 
variety as a market Apple, because of its 
brilliant colour. 


—— This Apple has on several occasions | 


been exhibited at the Royal Horticultural 


| Nurseries, Wisbech, 


Hall by Mr. G. W. Miler, of the Clarkson 


deal of attention, both on account of its size, 
handsome contour, and beautiful colour. Tt 
is a chance seedling, and its introducer in- 
forms me that it is a very heavy-cropping 
variety, a free grower, of spreading habit, 
and that it is quite free from canker. In 
shape the individual fruits are round and 
flattened, rather higher on one side than the 





other, and with slightly prominent ribs on 





From a photograph of a fruiting branch shown by Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbzch. 


| the sides. To be exact in regard to propor- 
| tion, the specimen now lying before me is 
4 inches in width and 8 inches in height. 
The eye, which is partially open, is sunk in 
@ rather irregularly-shaped — basin, about 
+ inch in depth and the same in width. The 
stalk is very short, the whole length of which 
is inserted in a wide, russet-lined cavity. 

In regard to colour, the skin is entirely 





darker hue on the sunny side than where the 
fruit is shaded, and there is not a trace of 


where it excited a good | 


{ 


| 
} 


green or yellow anywhere visible. The sur- 
face is sparsely strewn with straw-coloured 
dots. The flesh is yellow, tender, juicy, 
brisk, and pleasantly flavoured, and cooks to 
perfection. To sum up, it is a very hand- 
some and valuable cooking Apple, and, un- 
less Iam much mistaken, it has a great future 
before it. As a market variety it has already 
been found to be highly remunerative, and 





covered with crimson, which is of a much | 


private growers will be quick to recognise its 
merits, once it becomes more widely known, 
when it will, no doubt, be largely grown for 
autumn supply. A. W 





VEGETABLEsS. 


AMPLE ROOM FOR POTATOES. 
Mrs. FIppIAn’s paragraph on page 648, re 
Potatoes, interested me. I also found that 
the Potatoes at the ends of the rows turned 
out better than the others, They were larger 
tubers, and more of them. This led me to 
examine the soil at each end of the rows, and 
I found it mixed with what appeared to be 
sawdust. I was not in possession last year, 
so cannot say what was done, but from the 
general condition of the garden, it does not 
appear to have been dug more than 6 inches 
or 7 inches deep anywhere. I intend dig- 
ging deeply before the spring, and trying to 
lighten it. For this purpose, I have kept the 
ashes from the fire-grates in a heap. The 
coal I use makes a lot of fine white powder 
ash, and I thought of getting a very fine sieve 
and mixing this material well into the soil 
where I shall plant Potatoes. Would this be 
detrimental, please, or do you think it would 
act all right? I hope to grow Midlothian 
Early and Table Talk.—W. E. F. 

—— I read with much pleasure Mrs. Fid- 
dian’s reference to this subject, and her ex- 
perience of the greater productiveness of end 
plants in rows. It is specially interesting to 
find a lady taking so much interest as thus 
shown in Potato culture. Her information 
entirely bears out the experience seen in 
Potato trials in the Royal Horticultural Gar- 
dens, Wisley, where, as a rule, the first plant 
lifted in each row gives much better results 
than do the second and third, unless a root 
may have failed in between, when also the 
first root in a row, thus having ample air- 
Space, grows so strongly, it frequently over- 
crowds and weakens the second. Whatever 
may be the experience relating to dwarf- 
growing or early varieties in rows, 2 feet to 
2% feet apart, without doubt the strong 
growers need far more room to fully develop. 
Just recently I had a talk on this subject 
with Mr. J. Weathers, horticultural instruc- 
tor to the Middlesex County Council, and who 
had conducted two trials of wide and narrow- 
planted Potatoes this year, one on poor 
ground and the other on good, strong loam. 
In both cases the crowns from the yard-wide 
sets were heavier, cleaner, more free from 
disease, and also showed a larger proportion 
of good table tubers. These are valuable 
results, especially when it is understood that 
not more than one-half the—if, indeed, so 
many—tubers are needed to plant a rod of 
ground a yard apart, than are needed when 
planted under ordinary conditions, Apart 
from the ample space and freedom given to 
the tops, enabling them to perform their 
functions so healthily and well, there is the 
additional advantage that the moulding up 
can be so much more complete, the tubers 
forming being more fully protected from fun- 
goid spores by the greater thickness of the 
soil covering. When the strong tops are laid 
out round each mound, a good spit of soil 
should always be placed right over the stems 
where they come from the soil, to keep them 
in position, and exclude rain. I have asked 
that a planting trial of Potatoes as suggested 
may be conducted next year at Wisley, where 
there is so much room for such a trial. — 
a BY 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Forcing Asparagus.—Kindly tell me what is 
the Sionae with to force Asparagus?—B. W. Harris. 


[It is useless to expect good heads unless 
roots of three or more years’ growth are to 
| be had, and then much better results would 
| be forthcoming had no cutting been practised 
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from the roots that are to be forced after 
the middle of May the previous year. Many 
plans are adopted to force Asparagus, but 
none is more satisfactory than the old hot-bed 
system of three parts freshly collected leaves 
and one part long stable litter—the latter 
more for keeping the bed together than 
heating, as a good bed of new leaves will 


maintain a good, lasting heat throughout the | 


spring, unless the winter is exceptionally 
eold, with much snow, and then new linings 
to the frame occasionally will put matters 
right. After the crowns are exhausted and 
cleared out, the bed in the frame should be 
deeply forked up, working in fresh leaves 
and a little short manure from the stable, 
when another batch of roots may be intro- 
duced. A.couple or 8 inches of leaf-soil 


should be put over the bed, and about 4 inches | 


of the same material over the crowns, first 
passing it through an inch sieve. Pack the 
crowns closely together, and keep the frame 
closed until the Grass appears, when give a 
chink of air whenever the weather is fayour- 
able. The lights should be covered with 
mats at night, whether frost threatens or not. 
When forced in this way, it 1s seldom any 
water is necessary, but, should it be, apply 
with a rose-can at a temperature of 85 degs. or 
90 degs. A space of 10 inches or 12 inches 
must be allowed from the glass for the pro- 
duce to push up. The roots are of no use 
after they have been forced, and may be 
thrown away.] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


_ 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fungus on Heather.—l find that acres of 
Ling on my grouse mountain, in the West cf {reland, 
are this year withered up, looking almost as if it 
had been burnt or suffered from mildew. I enclose a 
piece. If this goes on the grouse will be without 
food next year, and { would be much obliged if 
you can tell me what is wrong, and the cause, and 
suggest a remedy ?— HEATHER. 

[The Ling is attacked by a fungus, of which 
I am unable to give you the name. 
your best remedy would be to burn the in- 
fested parts of the moor. Of course, spraying 
with a fungicide would destroy the pest, but 
that is hardly practicable on such a large 
seale, and, moreover, it might be injurious 
to the grouse.—G. Ss. 8.] 

Caterpillars on Rose-trees.—I have some 
arches in my garden up which are trained climbing 
Roses. I find that for the last two years these Roses 
have been simply eaten away by caterpillars, mostly 
the ordinary green kind. As the woodwork used is 
from old trees from the garden, on which the bark 
has been left, I. wish to know whether the cater- 
pillars are likely to come from larve deposited in 
this old woodwork? If this is 60, what ean I treat it 
with to destroy them?’ If you think of some other 
reason, kindly say. I may say we are very little 
troubled with caterpillars in the Rose-beds under- 
neath.—H. SHAWCROSS. 

[As you did not send any specimens, it is 
impossible for me to say what caterpillar is 
attacking your Roses. They cannot have 
bred from the old wood you speak of, but the 
parent moth must have laid its eggs on the 
Rose-trees.—G. 8. 8.] 

Maggots in Carnations.—I herewith enclose 
one or two specimens of the maggots, which being 
very minute—less than 3 inch—will need careful 
search.—W. J. STEVENS. 

[The maggot you find on 
the Carnation maggot. 


Fungus in tennis-lawn.—I shall be much 
obliged if you can tell me what to do to get rid of 
a sort of fungus which appeared a few days ago on 
my tennis-courts, and which made _ the Grass so 
slippery that we could not play without first put- 
ting sawdust on the patches? The stuff I enclose 
looked like a gelatinous Seaweed, and could be picked 
off in sticky lumps. After sunshine it appeared to 
have ‘‘run,’’ and is more like a black scum on the 
Grass. The courts are usually very dry, and are on 
chalk, about 18 inches below the turf, and are kept 
well rolled and mown. Some weeks ago I noticed 
some marks and streaks of brown in the Grass, and 
wondered what had caused them, and I am inclined 
to think some of this “‘jelly’’ is now appearing on 
those same spots. Can anything injurious have been 
introduced when the lawns were dressed with some 
basic slag, though I think this is not likely, as the 
fungus is also on a bank where the dressing was not 
used?—IDA A. CATER. 


(The gelatinous substance you sent. is an 
Alga, not a fungus, and it belongs to the same 
family as the long, thread-like green weed 
often found in ponds and streams, known as 


| Pick off and burn 
| treat in the same manner any that have fallen 


| my Strawberry-beds are 


| greenish colour, and spotted, 
| containing fifty or more im each. 


I suppose | 


| harmless as regards living plants, 


| haunts 


your Carnation is | 
The best way of 
destroying this insect is to cut off the diseased 
shoots and burn them, or you might kill the 
grub within the shoot or leaf by stabbing it 
with a needle.—G. 8. 8.] 


| Sphingidee. 
| naming it, 


| disease. 





conferva. It is not the least likely to have 
been introduced by the basie slag. The 
spores from which it was derived were prob- 
ably floating in the air, and germinated when 
they fell on to a suitable position. TI should 
rake off and destroy all I could, and then 
spray with Bordeaux mixture or with a solu- 
tion of sulphide of potassium, 1 oz. in 
14 gallons of water.—G. S. $.] 


Pear-tree blister-mite.—Can you kindly tell me 
in your excellent paper the name of the fungus or 
insect that has attacked the leaves of some of my 
Pear-trees? Three leaves are enclosed. Is there any 
remedy?—W. F. BARRETT. 


[The leaves of your Pear-trees are attacked 
by the Pear-tree blister mite (Eriophyes pyri). 
the infested leaves, and 


already. Spray the trees now with a solu- 
tion of paraffin emulsion, and again just 


| before the buds open in spring. ] 


Insects in Strawberry-bed.—I am sending you 
4 small box filled with small worms, with which 
much infested this season. 
Do they come from the manure, or are they bred 
in the soil? Can you give me the name of the 
worms, and if any dressing could be applied to the 
manure or to the land on which the Strawberries are 
growing to eradicate them?—W. CASTLE. 

[The pest infesting your Strawberry-beds is 
the spotted snake millipede (Blanjulus guttu- 
latus). There is no known insecticide which 
will kill these creatures. Vaporite is said to 
do so, but of this I am not certain. It is 
highly probable that this pest, which is in- 


| jurious to various kinds of plants, was intro- 


duced with the manure.—G. 5. S.] 

Caterpillars attacking Apple-trees.—Last 
spring my dwarf Apple-trees were very much in- 
fested with caterpillars. They were small, of a 
and were in close webs 
I picked a dozen 
tree, and if I had not done 
so I should not have had any leaves left. Can you 
tell me what kind they were, and how I can prevent 
them coming again? Can I put anything on the 
trees or on the ground under them?—J. K. : 

[The caterpillars attacking your Apple-trees 
are those of the small ermine moth (Hypono- 
meuta padella). The best thing you can now 
do is to examine the trees as soon as all the 
leaves are down, and destroy any eggs you 
ean find on the shoots, and burn the fallen 
leaves. In the spring, cut off any shoots on 
which webs can be found, or the caterpillars 
may be killed by spraying with paraffin emul- 
sion with some force, so as to break the webs. | 

Niptus hololeucus.—Could you give any in- 
formation as to what these insects are and what they 
originate from, and if they do any harm, and which 
is the best way to destroy them?—C. W. 

[The insects you sent are beetles belonging 
to the family Ptinide, to which the death- 
watch beetle and other small, wood-boring 
beetles belong. ‘The specimens you sent were 
Niptus hololeucus. They can hardly be said 
to be injurious, as they do not occur in suffi- 
cient numbers to be so, and are certainly 
so far as is 

Boiling water poured into their 
will kill them, and probably Keating’s 
powder would, also the finger and thumb, if 
they could be utilised, would be very effi- 
cient.—G. 8. 8.] 

Caterpillar for name.—Kindly give information 
about the enclosed specimen, which I have never 
met with before? My gardener thinks he has seen 


one like it very much smaller, but never one of 
this size.—CATERPILLAR (M.C.). 


[The caterpillar you sent me is one of the 

Before I had the opportunity of 
it became a chrysalis, and it is 
impossible to name the insect in 
especially as I had no clue as 


or more nests off each 


known. 


practically 
that condition, 


'to what plant the caterpillar had been feeding 


On Gabe 
Injury to Scots Firs.—Many cf our Scots Firs, 
about thirty-five years old, are dying of a disease. 
The needles fall off, beginning farthest from the 
bud. I send you a specimen in fairly early stage of 
Can you tell me what it is?—B. R. S&S. 
PEMBERTON. 


[I am afraid I cannot suggest a reason for 
the condition of your trees. If it were any- 
thing deleterious in the air, the younger 
needies would be more likely to suffer than 
the older ones, but there may be some harm- 
ful constituent in the soil. It does not appear 
the injury is catsed by either insect or fungus. 
I have shown the shoot to the Scientific Com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society, but 
they could not elucidate the matter.— 
G. 8. §.] 

Rose-maggot.—I shall be much. obliged if you 


will let me know through your ‘ Short Replies” if 
this caterpillar is a common enemy of the Rose? It 








has only appeared the last two years, and causes 
much damage. Of course, I can only take off all 
shoots bigs! it in, but where does it come from?— 
Ree ree 

[The caterpillar is that of a small moth, 
You cannot do better than cut off the in- 
fested shoots as you have been doing.— 
G. S. §.] 

Romneya-leaves, spots on.—I enclose two or 
three leaves of my Romneya Coulteri, and shall be 
greatly obliged if you will kindly tell me what. is 
the matter with them and if there is any remedy? 
They are from two separate plants in different posi- 
tions, both with plenty of sun, and the plants look 
otherwise healthy.—A. A. MACKESON. 

[I showed your Romneya leaves to a fungus 
expert, and he writes as follows: “The dark 
spots on the leaf of Romneya are not due to 
a fungus, but to the discoloration of the epi- 
dermis alone, perhaps through the exudation 
after puncturing by some insect of some of 
the milky juice that is characteristic of these 
plants. ‘The cells beneath the epidermis are 
unaffected. It is just possible that the spots 
are due to honey-dew falling on the leaves, 
as I have reason to believe somewhat similar 
spots on the foliage of Broad Beans are.’’— 
G. 8. 8.] 

Scale on Myrtle.—Just a r 
cutting of Myrtle in a pot, and it has made very 
vigorous growth in a cold greenhouse. To-day, for 
the second time, I have spent hours sponging every 
leaf cleansing them from what I thought wes an 
accumulation of soot. Now I suspect it is some 
disease, 26 1 find little scabs or parasites on the 
back of many leaves. I send you some of the leaves, 
and should be very grateful if you would tell me 
what the matter is and what to do? Will it affect 
other things in the house?—L. COLVILL. 

[Your Myrtle has been attacked by the 
brown seale, which, if not at once destroyed, 
will spread to all the other plants you have. 
Lay the plant on its side on a table outdoors, 
then go over every portion of the stems and 
leaves with a blunt-edged knife, and scrape 
off every bit of scale you can find. Make up 
strong soapy water, using 1 lb. of soft-soap 
to a bucketful of boiling water, and when 
the soap has dissolved, and while the water 
is still warm, give the whole of the stems and 
leaves a good washing with a hard brush. 
Then thoroughly syringe with clean water. 
You may help to destroy the scale by adding 
half a pint of paraffin to the soap solution, 
and keeping it well mixed. Half measures 
are of no avail with this pest, and any plant 
infested must be thoroughly cleaned. } 

Grubs of the Black Vine-weevil.—I am send- 
iny you a corm of Cyclamen, which has been eaten 
by some grubs, which are in it. It is one of 
several plants that looked very well, and are now 
dying or dead. Can you tell me: (1) What they are? 
(2) How I can prevent them attacking the other 
plants? (8) If there is anything I can apply to the — 
roots of the other Cyclamen, at present looking 
quite well, that would kill the grubs without injur- 
ing the plant? I am always interested in the 
“Answers to Correspondents”’ in your paper, 5018 
hope you can give me some advice.—ELLEN SMITH. 

[The grubs you send are those of the black 
Vine-weevil (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus). They - 
are very destructive to the roots of Vines, 
Ferns, Primulas, Cyclamens, Begonias, and 
many other soft-rooted plants. The parent 
weevils are also very destructive, as they 
feed on the leaves and young shoots of Vines 
and other plants. ‘The best means of killing 
the grubs is by picking them out of the soil, — 
n» insecticide being of any practical use, as 
it cannot be made to reach them in sufficient 
strength to harm them without injuring the- 


roots. il 


year ago I planted a 


The weeviis only feed at night, hiding | 
themselves in the daytime so carefully that | 
it ig most difficult to find them. They may” 
be caught, however, if you can find on what — 
plants they are feeding, by laying a white” 
sheet under the plant in the course of the day, 
and then, when it has been dark about an 
hour, throwing a bright light suddenly on the 
plant. This frightens the weevils, and they — 
fall as if dead, when they may easily be col-— 
lected. If they do not fall, give the plant & 
good jarring shake, and search it well over. 
Tt is sometimes useful to tie round the stems @ 
small quantity of hay, which should be- 
examined every morning. | a 
Insect pests and fungi.—I have a son who is” 
interested in the study of insects and fungi destruc — 
tive to farm and garden crops, and should be glad ff 
any reader could tell me whether classes are held in 
London and which he could attend so as to help him — 
in the study of such.—F. D. ] 


Index to Volume XXX.—The binding — 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) @ 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 
ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 28. ® | 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ORCHIDS. 


CATTLEYA LODDIGESI. 


THIS was the first Cattleya introduced into 
European gardens, it having been received 
by those once-famous Orchid growers, Messrs. 
Loddiges, of Hackney, from Rio de Janeiro 
quite early in the last century. It is found 
all over southern Brazil growing in a great 
variety of situations, sometimes on trees, 
sometimes on bare rocks, both in shade and 
in full exposure. The flowers are each about 
43 inches in diameter, sepals and petals pale 


lilac-rose, the lip coloured like the sepals and | 


petals externally, whitish on the inner side, 
the centre or. dise whitish, passing down- 
wards into pale yellow, column white.  C. 
Loddigesi and its variety, C. L. Harrisonz 


| such plants as these get, the greater disposi- 
| tion they have to make double and back- 
Rene which is the most effective way of 
increasing the size of the specimen, or per- 
| mitting of division for incre 
| when this is desired. 
done with the least possible disturbance of the 
roots. Everything used in the repotting 
should be thoroughly clean and sweet, and 
thorough drainage is one of the principal 
points to be aimed at. The pots should be 
quite filled to half their de 
crocks, and the potting material may con- 
sist of Osmunda-fibre and Polypodium-fibre 
in equal proportions, and cut up moderately 
fine. Mix them well together, and add a 
good sprinkling of finely-broken crocks. Pot 
the plant quite firmly, and keep the base of 
the pseudo-bulbs just on a level with the 





rim of the pot. After potting, stand the 


| plant in a light position in a Cattleya or inter- 
mediate temperature, and for several weeks 


asing the stock | 
Repotting should be | 


pth with broken | 





| a gentle pull, when the stem wi 


| associated: If water be given too freely at 


first, the new leaves get so much ahead as to 
destroy the flowers. The plants should, 
therefore, be but sparingly watered until the 
flower-buds are visible, when a more liberal 
supply may be given. A slight increase of 
temperature is also conducive to the develop- 
ment and proper colouring of the flowers. The 
flowers of Pleiones, if care be taken that no 
moisture is allowed to settle on them, keep 
long in good condition when used for room 
decoration, neither dry air nor lack of light 
affecting them or the plants which always 
seem to break away more strongly after their 
short rest in the dwelling-house. Pleione 
flowers are very useful, too, for buttonholes, 
and they are easily gathered by giving them 
ll readily part 
from the base of the breaks, and will be much 
longer than when cut. Considering how 
easy these plants are to grow, and the abund- 
ance of bright flowers they produce, often 





Oattleya Loddigesi. 


are the parents of at least fifty Cattleya and 
Lelio-Cattleya bybrids. They have also 
participated in the beautiful Sophro-Cattleya 
Chamberlainiana and S. C. Calypso, both 
highly prized Orchids. 

This Cattleya belongs to what is known as 
the tall-growing, thin-bulbed section, the 
pseudo-bulbs often attaining to 15 inches in 
length. Pot culture is the most suitable for 
it, and when the plant requires potting, it 
should be done soon after the flowers fade or 
immediately new growth commences, This, 
in common with most other Orchids, should 
never be over-potted, yet the plants ought 
not to be allowed to remain in the pots fill 
the young growths extend beyond or outside 
the rim,:as, when the roots which the new 
growth forms cannot take hold of the mate- 
rial within the pot, they are liable to be in- 
jured when the plants are moved about. The 
growth made under these conditions is usually 
smaller than that from which it proceeds, 
which always, so far as possible, should be 
avoided, as the stronger the pseudo-bulbs of 





do not afford more water than is absolutely 
necessary to keep the bulbs and leaves plump 
and fresh. If the soil is made too wet when 
repotting is done, the plant is liable to decay, 
which sometimes commences in the leaves 
and pseudo-bulbs, and often at the root. 
When this occurs, the only thing to be done 
is to cut away the affected parts, and keep 
the plant quite dry at the root for several 
days. All tall, thin-growing Cattleyas are 
liable to the attacks of scale insects, which 
must at all times be assiduously sought after 
and destroyed. 





GROWING THE INDIAN CROCUS 
(PLEIONE), 
(REPLY To F. L, Moore.) 
Most of the Pleiones, as P. maculata, P. 
lagenaria, P. Wallichiana, P. concolor, and 
P. precox, produce their lovely flowers at 
this season. They should, therefore, be 





looked after, in order to detect the first signs | 


of new growth with which tlie flowers are 


From a photograph in Sir T. Lawrence's garden at Burford, Dorking, 


three from one stem, at this dull time of the 
year, it is a wonder that more amateur gar- 
deners do not go in for them, 

Immediately the flowers fade, the plants 
require repotting, and those green shoots, 
from the centre of which the blooms have 
sprung, will, if properly cultivated, be by 
this time next year quite plump bulbs, each 
carrying several pretty flowers. Turn the 
plants out of their pots, remove nearly all 
the old soil, and pull out all the decayed 
pseudo-bulbs, but, instead of dividing them, 
as is sometimes recommended, repot the 
pseudo-bulbs in clumps of fifteen or twenty, 
the bulbs almost touching each other. Pots 
or shallow pans may be used, but those who 


| prefer to grow the plants suspended will find ° 


pans the most convenient. Ample drainage 
must be afforded—in fact, one cannot rea- 
sonably overdo it, as, when in full growth, 
large supplies of water are required. Over 


| the crocks place a thin layer of rough, clean 


Sphagnum Moss, then some of the potting 
material, upon which the base of the clump 
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should rest. Having arranged the pseudo- 
bulbs, fill up around them firmly with a com- 
post consisting of equal parts of fibrous loam, 
peat, and Sphagnum Moss, to which a little 
leaf-soil and coarse silver-sand may be added. 
All bare spaces between the pseudo-bulbs 
may be filled in with the roughest of the com- 
post, giving preference to the Sphagnum 
Moss. After repotting, the plants should be 
placed near to the roof-glass of the Cattleya 
or intermediate-house, and for a few weeks 
only often enough water should be given to 
keep the compost moist. When w ell rooted, 
water frequently, and when thoroughly estab- 
lished the plants will take almost unlimited 
supplies. During the growing season an 0cca- 
sional watering with weak liquid cow-manure 
is beneficial. In fine weather the under-side 
of the foliage should be well syringed several 
times a day, so as to prevent the attack of 
red-spider. Should the leaves at any time 
become infested with these tiny insects, they 
should be sponged with a strong solution of 
soft-soapy water, afterwards thorougly cleans- 
ing the leaves with clean, tepid soft water. 
It is advisable that Pleiones should be kept, 
both during the growing and resting season, 
in an elevated position, in a group by them- 
selves, for, when mixed up with larger- 
growing plants, they invariably fail sooner or 
later. The cooler-growing varieties, as 





Pleione humilis and P. Hookeriana, generally 
flower in the month of February, and now that 
these plants have completed their growth, 
they may be suspended in a light position in 
the cool or ordinary greenhouse, affording 
only just sufficient water to prevent undue 
shrivelling until the flowers appear. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


JAPANESE BLOOMS AT THE N.C.S. 

EXHIBITION. 
THE quality of the Japanese blooms in the 
leading classes at the show of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, held at the Crystal 
Palace, on the 8rd, 4th, and 5th inst., came 
as a surprise to many. Nota few were doubt- 
ful as to the results, owing to the unfavour- 
able season. The exhibition was rather 
straggling, as the display had been spread 
over the three transepts. I think it would 
be better to occupy the whole of the central 
transept, letting the overflow run into one or 
both of the other transepts. If this were 
done, the exhibition would be more compact, 
and, I fancy, far more attractive and 
interesting. 

Groups.—The display of Mr. H. J. Jones’ 
Nurseries, Limited, Lewisham, S.E., was the 
largest of the kind I have ever seen. Oriental 
vases and large Bamboo stands filled with 
big exhibition blooms, and singles and deco- 
rative Japanese, in association with fine- 
foliaged plants in variety, made a most at- 
tractive display. Among other good Japanese 
kinds noted in good form were Sir Frank 
Crisp (reddish-chestnut), and Master David 
(richest crimson), two novelties sent out last 
spring; the lovely white Mrs. A. T. Miller, 
Reginald Vallis (rosy-amaranth), Mrs. L. 
Thorn (canary-yellow, with incurving florets), 
and many other good kinds. Mr. Norman 
Davis, Framfield, Sussex, also had a beauti- 
ful group. His Japanese kinds were of splen- 
(did quality, and included the new George 
Hemming, a rosy-claret, of Japanese reflexed 
form, Mrs. N. Davis, large, spreading white, 
Lady Edward Letchworth, a pale yellow, of 
pleasing Japanese incurved form, Miss Lilian 
Hall, another Japanese incurved, silvery-rose 
bloom, of apparently easy culture, J. Lock, 
G. J. Bruzard, Yellow Mrs. Beckett, and 
David Ingamells, the new yellow recently cer- 
tificated. In Mr. W. J. Godfrey’s stand 
were many exhibition Japanese of the best 
quality, notable examples being Lady Talbot, 
graceful primrose colour, J. W. Molyneux, a 
massive-looking crimson, the new Frank Moly- 
neux, of Japanese reflexed build, the colour 
bronze, with gold reverse, and a large flower 
of the same colour as Bessie Godfrey, named 
Mrs. Arthur Arnold. Messrs. H. Cannell 
and Sons, Swanley, Kent, staged a good col- 
lection of Chrysanthemums, representing 
several types, in which standard Japanese 
kinds were freely displayed. Messrs. W. 
Wells and Co., Limited, Merstham, set up 
a most attractive group, in which the single- 
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flowered varieties were largely in evidence. 
A few good Japanese call for special notice— 
viz., Mrs. R. Luxford, a beautiful flower, not 
over-large or coarse, but of splendid quality ; 
the colour may be described as bright chest- 
nut, with golden reverse to the florets, of 
medium width, that reflex and droop in pretty 
fashion. Alice Lemon is a large rosy-blush 
Japanese reflexed, of promise, and its colour 
is distinctly attractive. A market variety 
that seemed to catch the eye was Phosphores- 
cens. This was represented by several bushy 
plants, bearing a free display of fair-sized 
market blooms of a beautiful bronzy-terra- 
cotta colour. A circular group, from Messrs. 
Butler Bros., Bexley, was made up of pretty 
little plants growing in 5-inch pots, and 
bearing from about eight to a dozen really 
excellent blooms. These plants had been cut 
back in late June and grown on to the next 
series of buds, which had been retained. 
Few of the plants exceeded a height of 
18 inches, and many were of less_ height. 
Kathleen Thompson, Caprice du Printemps, 
Le Pactole, and similar market varieties 
were represented. In the class for 

TWELVE VASES JAPANESE BLOOMS, three 
blooms in each vase, the four com- 
petitors made a brave show. The first 
prize exhibit contained several very beautiful 
vases of flowers, notably Mrs. W. Iggulden, 
the new golden-yellow sent out last spring. 
Others worthy of mention are Mme. Paolo 
Radaelli and its sport, Mme. G._ Rivol. 
C. H. Totty, deep chestnut, with old gold 
reverse, was remarkable for its lovely colour, 
as was also Reginald Vallis in this collection. 
Very chaste and beautiful were the large 
blooms of Mrs. A. T. Miller, and striking 
were Wm. Gee, pink, and Gladys Blackburn, 
a large buff-coloured flower of good quality. 
The blooms of the still popular F. 8. Vallis 
were good, as were those of Lady Talbot and 
Mrs. Norman Davis, an excellent white. The 
eolour of the blooms of Frank Payne—blush, 
shaded mauve—was much admired, but the 
flowers were too shallow in their build; few 
of them were properly finished, however. 
Other flowers worthy of mention in other 
exhibits in the same class were F. 8. Vallis, 
J. H. Silsbury, Algernon Davis, Mrs. F. W. 
Vallis, Mrs. Geo. Mileham, and Mme. Paolo 
Radaelli in the second prize set. So good 
were some of the blooms in the third prize 
series that we must mention them-—viz., Mrs. 
A. T. Miller, President Viger, deep rosy- 
purple, very long florets, Master David, 
Edith Smith, white, J. Lock, an immense 
buff-yellow flower, W. Jinks, still a good 
purplish-pink, and Beecham Keeling, an 
enormous bloom, amber, shaded crimson-red. 
The class for 

ForRTY-EIGHT JAPANESE was an exceed- 
ingly good one, and the blooms set up 
on this occasion should certainly rank as 
some of the finest that have been staged. 
There were seven entries, and there was little 
to choose between the first and second prize 
exhibits. Readers of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED will, doubtless, find the names of the 
better flowers in these two stands of con- 
siderable service to them when preparing 
their lists for next year’s operations. Some 
of the blooms were of enormous proportions, 
but not by any means coarse. The blooms of 
Edith Smith, with their long florets, were 
beautiful, Lady Talbot, Geo. Terry, yellow, 
shaded rose, President Viger, a fine bloom, 
Mrs. A. H. Lewis, still a grand white, Bessie 
Godfrey, a refined flower, Mrs. G. F. Coster, 
orange, shaded apricot, broad, reflexing 
florets, Mrs. Geo. Mileham, in quite incurved 
form, Reginald Vallis, splendid colour, 
although not so good as that seen in the vase 
class, Mrs. R. Hooper Pearson, lemon-yellow, 
flushed bronzy-red, Mary Inglis, a huge 
flower, somewhat coarse, Frank Payne, a 
beautiful flower, but lacking depth, Daphne, 
Henry Perkins, Rev. R. D. Eves, a chaste 
flower, with long, drooping florets, white, 





shaded pink, and Splendour, a very large 
flower, with long, massive florets, that droop 
and incurve at the tips, were well shown; the 
colour in this last case was crimson-red, 
with old gold reverse. Chrysantheme Mon- 


said to be a plant of easy culture, and was 
represented by a very promising bloom. It 
is a solid-looking flower, and the colour is 
rich yellow. Mme. Gustave Henry, Miss 
Mildred Ware, and the chaste white, Mrs. 
C. Beckett, were among the more noteworthy 
sorts. In his second prize series of blooms, 
Mr. T. Stevenson had several superb speci- 
mens. His blooms of Sir Frank Crisp, J. H. 
Silsbury, and Mrs. C. Penford, an immense 
flower, with long, drooping florets, colour 
rich yellow, shaded bronze, were very fine. So 
also were Leslie Morrison, rich rosy-crimson, 
with broad reflexing florets, Superbe, a rosy- 
crimson, with yellow reverse to the broad, 
drooping florets, Marquis of Northampton, a 
beautiful buff-yellow sport from W. A 
Etherington, Miss Annie Lunt, a large pure 
white, with twisted florets, F. S. Vallis and 
Mlle. J. de la Crouée, a bloom of a lovely 
shade of salmon-pink, with lighter centre, 
having long, drooping florets. In another 
stand, Magnificent, deep velvety-crimson, was 
well shown, as was Miss Hilda Rowley, 
another flower having long, drooping florets ; 
colour, light silvery-amaranth. There was 
one good bloom of the Hon. Mrs. Lopes, the 
lovely yellow novelty shown last year, that 
promised so well. This must have proved 
disappointing to growers. Pockett’s Sur- 
prise, a massive flower of rosy-crimson 
colour, with crimson-bronze reverse, was con- 
spicuous in the stand of Mr. W. Mease. The 
varieties were much the same in the class for 
twenty-four Japanese distinct, so that it is 
unnecessary to repeat them. E.G, 





THE BIG CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Is the popular taste for huge Chrysanthemum 
blooms, such as we have been so familiar with 
for the past twenty years, dying out, or are 
gardeners and others tired of growing and 
exhibiting them? Perhaps the apparent de- 
cadence in the worship of these giant blooms 
may not be so much in evidence at the great 
shows as at the smaller ones, but, both from 
seeing and from hearing, I gather that big 
blooms are not now looked on so favourably 
as in years gone by. That may not be a 
matter for surprise, seeing how long the 
public have been familiar with them, and how 
little of improvement in size, form, or colour 
has been seen in them of late. When new 
and very fine varieties came freely, there was 
interest. Now new ones excite but little at- 
tention, as the skill of the raiser seems pretty 
well played out. Then, it would be no matter 
for surprise to learn that growers are getting 
tired of the labour, expense, and monotony 
involved in the growing of these big flowers. 
The plants—because it is the rule generally 
to strike cuttings in mid-winter—have to be 
so long in hand, they require so many pots, 
so much good soil, need incessant attention, 
for several months, and, finally, must be 
housed at any cost, to the exclusion of other 
plants, that their production ultimately be- 
comes very onerous, as well as monotonous 
and expensive. Some growers have been con- 
tent to secure fine blooms from late-struck 
cuttings, and which ultimately bloom finely 
in 6-inch pots, and thus save themselves great 
labour and expense. That form of growth, 
however, seems limited. But even in this 
case the primary object is to produce one 
big bloom on a single stem. 

‘At exhibitions probably the most objection- 
able, formal, and uninteresting form of plant 
presentation is what is so very commonly 
seen in semi-circular, solid, massive groups, 
with a wall for background. Whatever of 
merit or attractiveness these massive groups 
once presented, now visitors at shows pass 
them by with indifference. Even the large 
blooms on boards, or, as commonly seen, 
staged in vases, seem to arouse little interest. 
While the vase method of staginglarge flowers 
proved to be a welcome innovation, absolutely 
nohow can an exhibitor make six huge blooms, 
set up in a vase, look graceful or artistic. 
At the best, they are too huge and lumpy to 
be pleasing or attractive. 

Without doubt, much of this lack of interest 
in the large show Chrysanthemum is due to 
two causes. First, the remarkable increase 





tigny was shown well. The rich chestnut 
bloom of Norman Davis, with bright gold 
overlaid, looked well, the long, reflexing 
florets very telling. Geo. Mileham (1908) is 


we have seen during the past ten years of 
early outdoor-flowering varieties, which, as 
easily grown as any ordinary hardy border 
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plants, give a wealth of floral beauty, begin- 
ning in August, and continuing through Sep- 
tember and _ October. When beautiful 
Chrysanthemums can be had so freely in that 
way; how can the interest in November- 
bloomers, obtained at such great cost and 
labour, be maintained. Then, there is a 
great reaction in public taste in favour of 
the beautiful singles, or, as commonly termed; 
decorative varieties. Those who saw the 
wonderful collection of these recently staged 
at Vincent-square—hundreds of plants, from 
20 inches to 24 inches in height—-in 6-inch pots, 
and carrying fine heads of charming flowers, 
could but realise that there was material far 
more easily grown, far more pleasing, and in 
every respect far more decorative, whether 


Rose Mrs. Cocker. 


as plants or as cut flowers, as any of the huge 
show blooms can be. The Chrysanthemum is 
the people’s flower in every sense. The 
variety seen in singles from seed is so great 
and so charming that big bloom worship is 
rapidly extinguished. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemum blooms with an eye.—Will 
some reader tell me why some of my Chrysanthe- 
mums have not bloomed as they ought to have done, 
but, instead, the flowers are all showing the eye? 
I purchased the following sorts last spring: Elsie 
Towers, Mrs. Norman Davis, F. S. Vallis, Miss Elsie 
Fulton, and Norman Davis. They grew and looked 





well. I pinched them twice, and carried up three 
stems from the last break. These all showed the 
bud; or, I may say, buds as there were several, 


which I disbudded, leavyjng the central and strongest 
looking bud. I have a small greenhouse, into which 
I put them in the second week in October. They ap- 
pear to be perfectly healthy, with beautiful foliage 


| 








down to the pot. They are in 10-inch pots. Are the 
pots the proper size or are they too large?) My 
potting soil is composed of loam, sand, 
and rotten farmyard dung. I wish to add to my 
present collection Mre. A. J. Miller (Japanese), and 
Louisa Giles and Mme. Ferlat (incurved). Please say 
which is the proper bud of these to select, and also 
the proper time to put in cuttings?—A DISAPPOINTED 
ONE. 

[We sympathise with you in the disappoint- 
ment your plants have been to you this sea- 
son. It is quite a common experience this 
season, however. The absence of sun, and 
the frequent, and sometimes continuous, cool 
and moist weather during the past summer 
and early autumn are, no doubt, causes to 
which you must attribute your comparative 
failure. We should imagine from your letter 


that you have not had a very long experience 


From a photograph in Messrs. Frank Cant and Co.’s nurseries at Colchester. 


in growing the Chrysanthemum, and in such 
a season as that we are now passing through 
you have been very severely handicapped. 
The varieties you mention are not easy for a 
novice to cultivate successfully, and, unless 
you want the flowers for exhibition, we would 
advise you to grow others, that are likely to 
suit you better. ; 

not to grow either of the two incurved varie- 
ties you ask information about. One is dis- 
tinetly difficult to do well. Until we hear 
from you as to when you pinched your plants 
for the last time, and also when the buds were 
retained, we cannot give a really definite 
reason for your failure with them this year. 
Your pots are certainly too large. Pots 
9 inches in diameter will be ample for your 
purpose. 


old mortar, | 


We would also advise you | 
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What was the size of the plants | 


when you received them in the spring? Wer 


they sturdy, short-jointed specimens, and into 
what sized pots did you place them? We fear 
you have been late in all your operations, and 
this alone would spoil your chances of suc- 
cess. When replying, please say for what 
purpose you grow your Chrysanthemums. } 





ROSES. 


ROSE MRS. COCKER. 
THIS is a very beautiful Hybrid Perpetual 


Rose, of a lovely soft pink colour, somewhat 
after the style of Mme. Gabriel Luizet. The 
flowers are large and full, with fine, shell-like 
petals, arranged so as to form a most perfect 
outline. It is a good grower, and a very free 
bloomer, and yet it is strange 
that one rarely meets with it at 
the shows. Doubtless, such 
Roses as William Shean and 
Lady Ashtown are formidable 
rivals as exhibition flowers. 

Mrs. Cocker makes an excel- 
lent pot Rose, better even for 
this purpose than Baroness 
Rothschild, and its flowers are 
more lasting. It was introduced 
by Jas. Cocker and Sons in 1899, 
and has received the gold medal 
of the National Rose Society. 


ROSE MME. JULES GROLEZ. 


THIS has been wonderfully fine 
this autumn, making many of the 
newcomers appear quite com- 
monplace. I think it is one of 
our best rose-pink sorts. Its 
fine-shaped blossoms and buds 
are charming, and the colour 
clear, while one’ can detect its 
fragrance when passing the 
plants, and even this cannot be 
said of some fragrant Roses. 
Whether grown as single bushes 
or grouped in large quantities, 
Mme. Jules Grolez is fine, and 
it also makes a lovely standard. 
Rose-pink-coloured Roses are 
beautiful in the garden. With 
this shade of colour one may class 
Lady Battersea, one of the love 
list Roses for its buds that I 
know. Then there is Farben- 
konigin, or Queen of Colours, 
which makes a most beautiful 
display in autumn. All of these 
would go on the outside of a bed, 
the centre being filled with Marie 
Croibier, the rich-coloured seed- 
ling of Caroline Testout and 
Countess Cairns, another seed- 
ling of this good Rose. If still 
more variety were desired, I 
can recommend Mme. P. Euler 
and Mme. Mauice de Luze, two 
beautiful new Roses, that will 
make their way when better 
known, and both delightfully 
sweet. Rosa. 











WEEPING ROSES IN POTS. 
THESE are becoming very 
fashionable, and no one can mar- 
vel at this when one sees a well- 


flowered specimen. Gardeners 
who desire something new 
should pot or tub several of these 
Roses now they are procurable. Stan- 


dards on 3-feet to 4-feet stems are just as ser- 
viceable as plants on taller stems—in fact, 
more so, as they can be used for any position, 
and, of course, raised on stands if required to 
be tall. Good compost for these Roses would 
be that used for the ordinary potting of Rose 
plants—namely, two parts good loam, one 
part well rotted hot-bed manure, one part 
leaf-soil and bone-meal or 4-inch bones, about 
3 lb. to two bushels of ecomnost. Trim back 
the roots pretty severely, and pot very firmly. 
Place the plants outdoors, under shelter of a 
hedge, for the winter, and bring them into an 
ordinary greenhouse in February, growing 
them on very steadily for the first season. <A 
very slight cutting back of the drooping 
growths will be sufficient. Supply the plants 
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with sufficient water at the root, and syringe 
the growths frequently. During summer the 
plants should be outside, on a bed of ashes, 
the pots plunged to the rim, and carefully 
watched as to watering, keeping the stems 
well supported against the high winds. A 
few good sorts are Dorothy Perkins, White 
Dorothy, Hiawatha, Alberic Barbier, Rene 
Andre, Lady Gay, Tea Rambler, Wedding 
Bells, Auguste Barbier, Crimson Rambler, 
and Goldfinch, K. D. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses for 6-foot wooden fence.—I shall be 
obliged if you will recommend me six Roses for 
growing against a closed wooden fence, 6 feet high, 
at the back of a herbaceous border facing west, 
soil strong and good? I think the ordinary 
Ramblers will be too vigorous (and I have twelve on 
a trellis). I prefer climbing dwarfer sorts. Has 
Climbing Liberty proved good? I am told White 
Dorothy is also not so vigorous, but it probably does 
better on a pillar.—J. 8. W. 

[Unless trained horizontally, the ordinary 
climbing sorts, such as Gloire de Dijon, Réve 
d’Or, ete., are much too vigorous for such a 
fence. Many of the vigorous dwarf Roses 
would be much better, and would also be 
more continuous in their flowering. The fol- 
lowing are all good: *Aimée Vibert, *Long- 
worth Rambler, *Alister Stella Gray, *Trier, 
*Gruss an Teplitz, Hugh Dickson, Frau Karl 
Druschki, La Tosca, Mme. Wagram, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Maman Cochet, Marie Van 
Houtte, Safrano.. Try any of these. Those 
marked with an asterisk are the most 
vigorous, and would, doubtless, soon reach 
top of fence, but they would flower freely, and 
look nice blossoming above the fence. ] 

Dark Roses for a south wall.—Will you please 
tell me the names of one or two dark Roses suitable 
for a south wall, and also one or two good, firm, 
tich yellow ones? Would Sir Rowland Hill do for a 
wall? I have got Duchesse d’Auersteedt, but it has 
not bloomed this year. I put it in in November, 
1908.—AMATEUR GARDENER. 


[You would find Ards Rover and J. B. Clark 
two good varieties for your wall. Sir R. Hill 
is not sufficiently vigorous for this purpose. 
Baron de Bonstettin is a very good sort, and 
nearly black, but it is apt to burn in bright 
sunshine.. Duchesse d’Auerstzdt is rather a 
shy bloomer, but it will blossom next year if 
you do not prune it much, provided it passes 
through the winter uninjured.. If we have 
sharp frosts, put some evergreen boughs or 
Fern among its branches. ] 


Roses failing.—A new Rose-bed, to hold 200 
Roses, was:made in my garden, the bed being cut 
in an old lawn on the west side of the house. The 
soil is a heavy-loam, with some clay in it, 3 feet 
deep, on chalk subsoil. The Roses did fairly well the 
first year (1908), but this year they have made no 
growth, and several have died. I expect no manure 
was dug in, and probably some grit was needed. 
The trees are so poor and have so little new wood 
that I am prepared to take any steps you recom- 
mend. Should I clear the Roses out now, and lay 
them in by the heels, redig the beds, and put in 
cow-manure at bottom, and then replant with a 
surface dressing of manure? Should I add _ basic 
slag, of which I have plenty? Presumably, action 
ought to be taken this month.—H. V. ELLIOTT. 

[There is evidently something wrong with 
the roots, for in a season such as we have 
had growth should have been good. Perhaps 
the plants were not planted sufficiently firm, 
or, may be, their roots were injured in some 
way before they were planted. You could 
not do better than replant again, laying in by 
their heels such as are sound at the root, but 
do not attempt to retain weakly-looking 
plants. Much better make a start again with 
good, healthy specimens. Throw out the 
soil to a depth of 3 feet, break up the bottom, 
then put in a good layer of cow-manure and 
some basic slag at the rate of about 6 ozs. per 
square yard. Return the soil, and chop up 
turf, if any large pieces, and mix cow-manure 
as the work of filling up the bed is being done. 
Do not bring manure up too near the surface. 
After lying about a week, the plants may be 
replanted, and see that a fine day is selected, 
and the roots made very firm. It would be 
a good plan if all foliage were cut off the 
plants before heeling them in, and any long 
shoots may also be cut back. ] 


Rose Earl of Warwick.—Of all the Roses 
in the popular group of Hybrid Teas, there is 
none to surpass this grand sort in late 
autumn. I have to-day (November 4th) just 
cut a bloom equal to any summer specimen, 
and the massive petals, so elegantly reflexed 
at the edges, seem to grow even.as the flower 
is in water. Salmon and delicate peach-pink 

















well describe the colour. How one can see 
the parentage manifest in the variety! We 
have the bold petals from both seed and pollen 
parents, for it originated from Souvenir de 
S. A. Prince, crossed with Mrs. W. J. Grant. 
As everyone knows, the former was a sport 
of the old Souvenir d’un Ami, and, in fact, 
one need not be told this, for the old Rose is 
evident in the variety under notice, not only 
in the blossom, but in its vigorous growth. 
The pollen parent has imparted also its own 
distinct characteristics of boldness of blossom 
and huge petals, and also its exquisite colour, 
to a certain extent, toned down by the in- 
fluence of Souvenir de S. A. Prince. _ It 
speaks volumes for the good qualities of Earl 
of Warwick when we find it gaining the silver 
medal as best H.T. in the show both in the 
amateurs’ and nurserymen’s classes at the 
recent exhibition of the National Rose 
Society.—Rosa. 


Rose Oberhofgartner Terks.—Regarding 
this, an illustration of which appeared in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of November 138th, 
it looks like a Rose that would not open well. 
To me, Rose shows and Rose figures are of 
very little use, because one can never tell the 
value of a Rose until one has grown it a few 
years. In some soils and districts even the 
most highly praised Roses of those seen at 
shows will not open well, and, in fact, last 
least. A nurseryman who grows a quarter of 
an acre of a kind will always be able to get 
enough blooms to show; and hence it is that 
Rose shows are so deceptive.—W. 


Roses in a suburban garden.—I read with in- 
terest your correspondent’s letter concerning Roses 
grown in a suburban garden, at page 653. I for 
years have tried growing Roses in London, and_ it 
may interest ‘‘ Valentine Cluse ” to know that I 
have been very successful with the following :—In- 
nocence, Gloire Lyonnaise, Victor Hugo, Suzanne 
Marie Rodocanachi, Ulrich Brunner, Baroness 
Rothschild, Caroline Testout, and Alberic Barbier 
(as a climber). I have at present an old Gloire 
Lyonnaise, planted about twelve years ago, which 
still flourishes exceedingly. I quite agree that 
country-people’s advice is of little use for London 
gardenijng.—R. M. BEACH. 


—— Replying to the inquiries of your cor- 
respondent, Mr. Valentine Cluse, I should 
like to say that, as a result of several years’ 
experience in Hampstead, Highgate, Willes- 
den Green, and Finchley, I have no hesitation 
in giving Caroline Testout the first place as 
the most reliable Rose for a suburban gar- 
den. I also have found Frau Karl Druschki 
do fairly well, and last autumn I planted 
Hugh Dickson in several gardens, and am 
encouraged to hope that it may prove as 
good.—H. LEESE. 


Improving the colour in Roses (Enthusiast). 
—Sulphate of iron is certainly very useful for im- 
proving the colour of certain Roses, but. it must be 
used cautiously. Night soil as a fertiliser—is also 
good, so also js guano. The Lyon Rose gives much 
the best coloured blossoms from quite a gravelly 
soil. Soils and also stocks make a wonderful dif- 
ference to the colour of Roses. You should experi- 
ment with various manures, and find out for your- 
self what suits your soil best. It would be a good 
plan to have several small beds planted of one sort 
and water each with a different liquid-manure, and 
make careful notes. Blood-manure is a capital fer- 
tiliser for producing rich colour in Maréchal Niel. 
We have much confidence in varying the supply of 
food, giving the plants one sort one week, and 
another the next, and so on. The Journal des 
Roses is devoted exclusively to Roses. You would 
get the address through Le Jardin, Boulevard 
Saint Germain, 167, Paris, and in this paper you 
would, doubtless, find the addresses of French 
growers. 


Protecting Roses in winter (B. W. Harris.)— 
Nothing is better for this purpose than soil. Draw 
this around each plant to a depth of 5 inches or 
6 inches, but should the bushes be planted close 
together you had better bring some soil from another 
part of the garden. Tea and other half-hardy Roses 
so protected would come through the winter safely. 
Probably their tops would be cut down to the soil, 
but beneath this the wood would be sound. Some 
dry straw or Bracken Fern will do good if stuck in 
among the branches in addition to the soil, but this, 
of course, should be removed during mild weather. 
Standard Teas should either be lifted and heeled in 
under a north wall and protected by boards or 
hurdles in winter, or their heads stuffed with dry 
straw or Bracken Fern. 








Scabiosa (A. Chatfield).—Scabious is the English 
name for Scabiosa, of which there are annual, bien- 
nial, and perennial forms. Among annuals, 8. atro- 
purpurea, of which there are many distinct colour 
forms, is the best; while of the perennial kinds, 8. 
caucasica and §. c. alba are the handsomest and 
most useful; &. Webbiana js a useful species for the 
tock garden or border, forming neat little masses of 
hoary leaves, which are attractive when grown in 
poor soil. The creamy-yellow flowers are borne from 
July to August, 





FERNS. 


THE HARDY FERNERY. 


Wuat is there in Ferns that appeals so uni- 
versally to the lover of plants? Different 
species of stove and greenhouse plants may be 
disliked, and no attempt made to cultivate 
them, but I hardly remember meeting with 
anyone that disliked Ferns, whether the lovely 
inmates of glass structures, as the Gymno- 
grammas, Gleichenias, and Trichomanes, 
down to the lowly plants of the hedgerow and 
wood, as the Lastreas, Aspleniams, ete. I 
once saw a lovely indoor fernery planned and 
carried out in the best possible manner, with 
winding walks and occasional side recesses be- 
tween, well-arranged rockwork, the inmates 
in robust health and grand in colour, while 
pockets here and there heid well-grown plants 
of Odontoglossum and Oncidium, the spikes 
of which mingled with the Ferns, and showed 
to increased advantage against the greenery. 
Beautiful as this was, I do not know that it 
would appeal more strongly to the Fern-lover 
than a carefully-planned and planted hardy 
fernery. Almost every place, large or small, 
can have its hardy fernery, the larger in one 
of many sites that may be suitable, the 
smaller sometimes at the end of the garden, 
built up to hide some objectionable feature, 
and sometimes, perhaps, in a place partially 


overgrown by trees, that may be at once the ~ 


separating and connecting link between the 
lawn and flower garden and the kitchen 
garden. Our choice of varieties was limited 
in the old days, and we were content to fill 
our hardy fernery with the result of long 
rambles through woods and along old country 
lanes. It was before so many representatives 
of well-known species had come to the front, 
and I remember the gift of a plant of Poly- 
podium vy. cambricum as quite a red-letter 
event. To-day there are endless varieties of 
the well-known species, such as Aspleniums, 
Lastreas, Nephrodiums, and Scolopendriums, 
varying greatly in character, some free, and 
filling spaces, allotted them quickly, others 
rather miffy in habit and not to be relied on, 
and, as in the old days one had to use dis- 
cretion in planting—i.e., giving each subject, 


as near as possible, somewhat of the soil and 


situation from whence it was obtained—so 
now, in the case of the newer sorts, it is a 
matter of live and learn until one understands 
their requirements. I was fortunate in the 
site for my first hardy fernery, a sloping 
bank, partially shaded, built up naturally, 
and consequently irregularly, in three ter- 
races, affording a natural home for forms of 
dwarf, medium, and taller growth, and also 
for those liking a moist spot—which consti- 
tute the majority—and those at home in a 
drier spot. 

Any artificially constructed fernery should 
be made to look as natural as possible, but, 
provided it is irregular in outline, careful 
planting will do the rest. Overcrowding must 
be avoided. It is a pity to see interesting 
little things, such as Asplenium Adiantum 
nigrum, A. Trichomanes, and A. viride, 
crowded out by those of stronger growth. 
Some small clumps of bulbous plants may be 
inserted here and there between the Ferns, 
as, for instance, Cyclamens and Daffodils; 
in the latter case, the smaller varieties, like 
cyclamineus and minimus, towards the base, 
and the taller in the centre and upper tiers. 
Avoid planting anything with a tendency to 
in¢rease rapidly, as this would be inclined to 
monopolise the space, and be difficult to get 


rid of. Among all our hardy plants, none- 


have suffered more than Ferns at the hands 
of the itinerant plunderer, as from_many 
places they have entirely vanished. I went 
back after many years to spots where I used 
to find the Aspleniums above-named, a very 
pretty form of Aspidium angulare, a Cystop- 
teris, some nice Lastreas, and others, but all 
were gone, and a steep bank clothed for many 
yards with Polypodium was bare except for @ 
few wild flowers and Grass. E. BURRELL. 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”-——New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip- 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, thew 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Svo, 158.; post free, 158. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also bé 
had jinely bound in % vols., half vellum, 28. net. 
all booksellers, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


A JAPANESE STONECROP 
(SEDUM SPECTABILE). 


TuIs is, perhaps, the best herbaceous plant 
ever introduced, as it is hardy, good in colour, 
good in look, always a grand thing in forming 
a bold edging to beds of shrubs or in biggish 
plants. It has been in the same place—where 
it is growing now, as shown in the picture— 


nearly twenty years, and never once renewed, | 


disturbed, or nourished in any way. It 
comes up regularly every year, just as if it 
had been only a year or two planted, and 
keeps itself clean, and it is the only plant 
I ever knew established so long in the same 
place without attention or replanting of any 
kind. It was introduced from Japan thirty 
to forty years ago. W. 


SWEET PEAS. 
A GREAT amount of pains is taken in the 
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can be spared, all the better. A notable ex- 
hibitor puts in his Sweet Pea-seeds for the 


| July shows in January, but this year he in- 


tends to be six weeks earlier; and I know 
another grower—in fact, he exhibited the 
finest blooms this year seen in London—who 


has already—October 14th—got most of his | 


seeds sown. To well prepare the ground is the 


| great foundation towards success, for how- 
| ever carefully the plants have been prepared, 


avails but little if there is not a sufficient 
and rich run for the roots. The roots of 


Sweet Peas do not spread to any great ex- | 


tent, but they do go deep, and, therefore, the 
same culture that has for years been advised 
for, say, big Onions is the routine to follow 
in this ease. Dig deeply—the deeper the 
better—but in doing so we must not bring the 
bottom soil to the top. Well prepared ground 
a yard deep is what is wanted, and to econo- 
mise in regard to manure, prepare the ground 
in trenches as one would for Celery. In this 





locality the soil is of a light sandy nature, 
| and cow-manure is used. 
culture of Sweet Peas to obtain large flowers ! 


It seems, too, that 


we cannot very well overdo it. 
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sticks are employed as a rule. 





Heavy | 


These look 
clumsy, and the branches are not necessary, 
as we have to deal with one stem only. I 
would prefer poles, 10 feet in length, at 
either end of the rows, or, rather, two at 
each end, because we plant double rows, and 
these 9 inches apart. To the poles wires 
might be stretched, and then Bamboo-canes 
to each plant, fastened to the wire at the 
top. Cheaper would be stout string, and I 
fancy this would answer the purpose, 
although I have not tried it. To these strings 
or sticks, as the case may be, we train the 
growing plant. All side-growths are re- 
moved; this being a matter of almost daily 
attention. ‘The strength of growth will be 
surprising to many, and very interesting to 
watch. In the arrangement of the plants 
themselves there is nothing to do, but con- 
tinual tying and pinching out superfluous 
shoots until the flowers come. ‘These, too, 
must be cut off daily as they open up to 
within a week or so of the show, if it is in- 
tended to compete. When in bloom Sweet 
Peas will take almost any amount of water 





with long stems; and to get these entails 
considerable labour, but not a great expense. 
As most amateur growers are sometimes be- 
hind the gardener in this matter of culture, 
it may be of interest to give a few details 
which should assist them, for I am_certain 
there is a desire among a great many small 
growers to produce better flowers than they 
have done. 
sowing the seeds, early winter sowing is un- 
doubtedly an advantage over spring sowing, 
and the seeds should be started in _ pots. 
There are so many enemies and pests in the 
open during winter that, as a rule, most of 
the plants perish. Wet, frosty winds, mice, 
and slugs are a few of the enemies. 

There is a distinct advantage in putting 
one seed only in a small pot, because if sown 


in any other way roots must be disentangled | 


and the earth around the roots broken in the 
process of parting the plants later. With one 
in a pot thesame may be planted in open ground 


intact and without any check. As the seed of | 


the better kinds is very limited in quantity, 
it is wise to take great care of each one. If 


a shelf in the greenhouse or a cold-frame | tain, be improved upon. 


As to the time and manner of | 


| 





Japanese Stonecrop (Sedum spectabile) as an edging. 


clayey soils may be improved by digging in 
half-rotten leaves, at the bottom of the trench 
especially. Bone-meal is so excellent in add- 
ing to the substance of the flowers that money 
is well spent in a little of this. Do the 
ground preparation during winter, so that 
in spring the earth may be settled and in a 
friable condition. Plant quite early in April. 
The distance between the plants may be 
9 inches, and I would keep each plant with 
one stem only from the start. One item 
should have been mentioned, and that is the 


plants must not be coddled under glass; they | 


should be brought on hardy, without fire- 
heat, or, rather, with very little of it, so 


| that in spring they shall not be drawn up, | 
but sturdy little things about 3 inches high. | 





After planting in open ground, there is | 


little to do for a time, except to see that 
slugs do no harm. These may be kept at 
bay by sprinklings of soot. The most trouble- 
some enemy is the sparrow. I have not seen 
anything better than cotton stretched about 
the plants to frighten them away. The 
ordinary methods of training may, I am cer- 
Ordinary Pea- 


and liquid-manure. It is astonishing what 
moisture these plants take from the ground. 
Even this year I found in this neighbour- 
hood that the roots down low had been dry. 
In stimulating the growth I would guard 
against using either nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia. My experience is that 
Sweet Pea-flowers resent these by dropping 
their buds. Many amateurs will, perhaps, 
think such restricted growth as described will 
be followed by a very limited number of 
flowers. This, however, is not the case. A 
bloom-truss at every joint, and such trusses ! 
There is particular pleasure in cutting Sweet 
Peas with four blooms to a spray, large 
blooms with stems up to 20 inches in length. 
In respect to varieties, up to now there 
has been a great amount of disappointment, 
because—lI will not say all—most of them turn 
out so mixed. This is certainly a trouble. 
My advice is not to purchase cheap, seeds 
if so much care is expended in cultivation, 
but go to some reliable source, where the 
greatest care is taken in selection, Many 
amateurs obtain supplies for a few pence, 
and think they have the best. I would not 
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grow many varieties. One great difficulty is 
to keep the number down; but with number- 
less glaring descriptions of new things there 
is always the desire to try them. It is, how- 
ever, a mistake. One sterling variety of the 
leading colour is all that one needs; grow 
these in quantity according to circumstances. 
A selection may be made from the following, 
and if the stocks be true they will prove 
satisfactory : — 

Audrey Crier, salmon-pink; Constance 
Oliver, soft pink on cream; Elsie Herbert, 
picotee edge on white; Clara Curtis, prim- 
rose; Htta Dyke, white; Evelyn Hemus, 
picotee edge on cream; Frank Dolby, pale 
blue; Helen Lewis, brilliant orange; John 
Ingman, rosy magenta; Marjorie Willis, 
rich rose; Mrs. Henry Bell, cream and pink ; 
Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes, pale pink; Prince of 
Asturias, maroon; The King, scarlet-crim- 
son. If obtainable, try Lavender George 
Herbert; Kathleen Macgowan, light blue; 


Sunproof Crimson; and George Stark, 
scarlet. H. S. 
Surrey. 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Mr. PETER Barr has joined the great 


majority, but his work lives after him. Many 
things now popular in English gardens will 
be unknown to a future generation, but the 
Daffodils which give us pleasure to-day will 
be a joy to those who come after us. Mr. 
Barr was a good, all-round man, who worked 
up a large business from small beginnings, 
but the Daffodil was the love of his lifetime. 
He spared neither time nor expense when it 
was a question of gaining knowledge or 
adding to his store. ‘Thirty years ago it was 
known that certain districts in Spain and 
Portugal were the home of the Daffodil, but 
they were also the home of the brigands, and 
therefore quite inaccessible to plant  col- 
lectors. Some varieties then in cultivation 
were supposed to have come from that part 
of the Peninsula, and one of our authorities 
—Mr, Burbidge, I think—surmised that sol- 
diers of Wellington’s army, who were known 
to have passed that way, may have brought 
some bulbs home with them. When the 
Daffodil boom set in, varieties were dis- 
covered in out-of-the-way gardens, where 
they had been growing for many years. The 
beautiful Colleen Bawn was found in an Irish 
garden, and the original bulbs may have 
been brought home in the knapsack of one 
of the great duke’s soldiers. The suppression 
of brigandage enabled Mr. Barr to make the 
journey of exploration, which he had probably 
had in mind for a good many years, and 
which certainly exercised a potential effect 
on the popularity of the Daffodil. 
APPLES.—Here is a chance for English 
Apple-growers. Mr. Hurst, 21, St. Botolph- 
lane, London, says that good samples of 
home-grown Apples would find a ready sale 
abroad, especially in the Colonies. But he 
emphatically states that there must be rigid 
selection and very careful packing. He sug- 
gests that each fruit should be wrapped in 
tissue-paper and packed in cases containing 
56 lb. He also states that he is quite willing 
to give all necessary information to growers 
who may desire to embark in that venture. 
It would, therefore, appear that English 
fruit-growers have for once the opportunity 
of putting their hands in the foreigner’s 
pocket. As regards grading, I have long been 
of opinion that our growers have hitherto 
paid far too little attention to this detail, 
and might have done much more to make 
good samples more attractive, and conse- 
quently enhance their value. An instance of 
how blind a man may be to his interests came 
to my knowledge some years ago. There 
was a grower—he may still be in existence— 
who had a nice lot of Blenheim Orange-trees, 
which usually yielded well. This man 
“topped ’’ his baskets with the finest fruit, 
which was not objected to, this being a com 
mon enough practice, but he would “ bottom ”’ 
them with a mixture. Naturally, buyers com- 
plained, and his salesman pointed out the 
error of his ways. He persisted, however, in 
this evil practice, the result being that his 
produce made considerably less than would 
have been the case had he acted honestly. 
As some of your readers may be aware, the 
Blenheim is an indispensable fruit. No other 





Apple can touch it for jelly-making. I have 
known good samples in a rather scarce season 
make as much as twelve shillings per sieve. 
THE MonsTERA.—Under this name a fruit 
has made its appearance in Covent Garden 
Market. It comes from Madeira, and is the 
product of Monstera deliciosa, an old inhabi- 
tant of our gardens, but very little known, I 
should imagine, to the younger generation 
of gardeners. It never was what is com- 
monly termed a popular plant, but could be 
seen here and there in collections of warm- 
house plants. It has big, deep-green, 
leathery, curiously-perforated leaves, and it 
was simply on account of its quaint appear- 
ance that it found a place in English gardens. 
I never saw it exhibited among fine-leaved 
things at the big shows, and it was _ not 
grown, as many things are, for decoration. 
Thirty years ago it served the purpose of 
affording variety, but nowadays few would 
give it a place in warm-houses. The edible 
character of the fruit has never been more 
than a tradition among English gardeners. 
As a young man I not infrequently heard the 
owner of a plant say: “The fruit is said to 
be eatable,’’ but I never once came across a 
man who had seen a ripe fruit. The fact is, 
the Monstera requires for perfect maturity a 
combination of conditions, which English gar- 
deners have never thought it worth their 
while to give it. To obtain ripe fruit, the 
plant would have to be grown in a brisk 
temperature in spring, and gradually inured 
to the full sun in order to mature growth and 
cause fruit to form. It is one of those things 
which, for perfect development, should have 
its “ head in the fire and its feet in the water ”’ 
—in other words, it must enjoy a_ large 
amount of solar heat, with an abundant and 
never-failing supply of moisture at the roots. 
The largest specimen I ever saw was in Baron 
Oppenheim’s garden at Cologne. It covered 
several square yards of ground, and carried 
some good-sized fruits, but the man in charge 
said that they never ripened; there was too 
much shade. There is a peculiarity about 
the Monstera that is worth noting. The roots, 
which are produced at intervals from the 
semi-climbing stems, are sure to find water 
if it is within measurable distance. It is one 
of the most gluttonous things for moisture 
that Iam acquainted with. J. CORNHILL. 
Byficet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES, 


Old Dahlia-roots.—This summer I have had 
about thirty Dahlia plants in my garden—all kinds: 
Cactus, double, and single. I have saved them year 
after year, but they seem to deteriorate. This year 
I have had hardly any bloom, the plants having all 
cone to wood. Can you tell me if I can do anything 
to improve them? I put them in the ground about 
the end of April, just as they were taken up the 
previous year, without breaking off any of the 
tubers. They grew up into large bushes, throwing 
out side-shoots in all directions, which I let grow to 
their full extent. Can you advise me what to do to 
make them bloom? If nothing can be done, would 
it be better to destroy them and get a fresh stock 
in next year? I have not yet dug up the tubers.— 
DAHLIA. 

[It is advisable not to plant Dahlia roots 
that are more than two years old, if they 
have not been parted. The flowers resulting 
from old roots are bound to deteriorate. 
Young plants may be purchased so cheaply 
that a new stock should be obtained. If you 
have the means of striking cuttings, this 
should be done each year; and, failing this, 
the year-old roots may be divided, retaining 
a bit of the base or “eye” on each division. 
Dahlias may be had in bloom by early 
August by planting pot-roots—that is, cut- 
tings of the previous year which have been 
kept in small pots throughout the summer. 
These are less likely to run to leaf than are 
young green plants, and they may be ob- 
tained up to the month of March. ] 

Tsilies failing.—Early in spring, 1908, I planted 
outdoors twelve Lilium grandiflorum and six auratum 
in sand and good turfy loam. The first summer, 
1908, they were indifferent. I left them in the 
ground during the winter. This year they were prac- 
tically, a failure, though in a sheltered position with 
a southern aspect. The accompanying is one of the 
L, auratum bulbs, that attained a height of (with 
two others) 5 feet to 6 feet, The bulbs were ob- 
tained from a _ good seed-shop, at 1s. 6d. for L. 
auratum and 6d, for L. grandiflorum each. If you 


will kindly inform me as to the probable cause of 
failure I shall feel obliged.—VbRITAS. 


[The past season has been a most unfavour- 
able one for Lilies of the Auratum type, 
even in those instances where the bulbs have 
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been for some time established. The failure 
of the bulbs is probably due to their rootless 
condition, and this, in turn, is brought about 
primarily by a fungoid attack at the base of 
the bulb-scales. As the bulbs behaved in a 
very indifferent manner last year, it is highly 
probable that no new bulb or basal roots 
were formed, and, that being so, the growth 
of the present year would be merely the 
exhausting of the stored-up energies of the 
bulb. All this is apparent from the bulb 
you send, the roots being dead and the bulb 
reduced to the merest shell. In all proba- 
biilty the other bulbs of auratum are in a 
similar condition. For further information 
on this subject, we refer you to our issue of 
October 29th, 1906, copies of which may be 
obtained from the publisher. We are not at 
all sure what Lily you refer to as “L. grandi- 
florum.’’] 

Herbaceous border.—I have just made a bed 
under a wall 20 feet high, facing due north, but 
quite sheltered from west by a greenhouse on the 
other side of the path, also by the house, from the 
east by a wall 4 feet high, and beyond that by the 
stable yard. It jis also partially shaded from the 
west by a Beech-tree (though not overhung by it) 
and by the house. The bed is of very gocd soil, 
12 feet broad by 24 yards long. I have it prepared 
for China Roses, but fear they will not thrive with- 
out sun. Would standard and bush Wichuraiana 
Roses look well, or Ponies and bulbs, or the follow- 
ing list. of herbaceous plants, or can you suggest 
something better for a bright effect all the year? 
Golden Rod, Phlox, Foxgloves, Lythrum, Thalic- 
trum, flavum, Day Lily, Michaelmas Daisy, Poly- 
gonum molle, Double Gorse, Rudbeckia, Primula, 
Campanula, Periwinkle, Pansies, Myosotis, Aquilegia, 
Pulmonaria, Hypericum, and bulbs. Also for a bed 
43; feet wide, facing due west, at foot of a 20 feet 
wall, and partially shaded by Beech-trees, completely 
sheltered from north. It is 38 yards long. Do you 
think China. and Polyantha Roses would thrive in it? 
Soil very good.—LApy. 

[We should not feel inclined to plant the 
Roses in either of the beds,as the lack of 
sun-heat would assuredly be felt by them. 
Peeonies and Daffodils, Lilies, and bulbous 
and other Irises, and soine of the herbaceous 
plants given in your list, would do quite well. 
The Polygonum, Golden Rod, double Gorse, 
and Periwinkle we should be inclined to omit, 
and the Foxgloves would be better in the wild 
garden or shrubbery border. Apart from the 
Ponies and bulbous plants named above, 
you would find Aster Amellus, A. cordifolius 
Ideal, A. Arcturus, A. acris, and A. Climax 
all good and distinct. Perennial Sunflowers, 
Globe-flowers, Kniphofias, Christmas and 
Lenten Roses, Flag Irises, Larkspurs, Cam- 
panula persicifolia in variety, and single and 
double-flowered Pyrethrums, among others, 
would be quite at home. Should there exist 
any fairly open positions in the border, the 
Roses might be planted, but without this, 
there is not much hope for success. If you 
desire to have a few things for colour effect, 
you might add Sweet Peas, Stocks, and 
Asters, planting the latter freely and indis- 
criminately over much of the area of the 
border. ] 

A single-handed gardener.—Will you kindly 


give me the definition of a single-handed gardener ?— 
ANXIOUS. 


[Where a man is employed as gardener, 
and has no regular adult assistance, although 
he may have such assistance occasionally from 
a groom or a cowman, or from other sources, 
such as a day or two a week, or an hour or 
two daily, or has the regular help of a lad, 
he is classed as a single-handed gardener. 
There are many thousands of such gardeners 
in the kingdom. If he, however, has the con- 
stant help of an adult under-gardener or a 
garden labourer, who is entirely under his 
control, he is no longer  single-handed, 
although, if regarded as a show competitor, 
he may be not one whit better off than is the 
true single-handed man. Whereas in some 
cases the garden is small, and the gardener 
also looks after a pony and trap, or a cow or 
two, or poultry, he is still classed as a single- 
handed gardener, although his position is less 
good than is that of either of those previously 
named. | 


The Acroclinium: a neglected “ever- 
lasting.”—One might almost say of the Acro- 
cliniums that they are hardy Rhodanthes, so 
similar are they to those pink and white 
“everlasting ’’ blossoms, that are so popular 
among buyers of table plants in spring. It is 
strange that while many people pot Rho- 
danthes for spring flowering, they take little 
or no interest in Acrocliniums, which may 
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be grown and bloomed with less than half 
the trouble. If flowers are wanted for winter 
decoration for vases, along with Helichry- 
- gums, for instance, then Acrocliniums should 
certainly be grown, as they are hardy annuals 
of the easiest possible culture, and may be 
sown in the borders just where they are 
wanted to bloom.—I*. W. D. 


The revival of old garden flowers.—Any- 
one who visits the principal flower-shows must 
have been struck by the increased interest dis- 
played by the public in the collections of old- 
fashioned flowers, and, as one who takes a 
particular interest in them, I am not at all 
surprised that those who, for years, may be, 
were content to let their beds and borders be 
occupied with bedding plants—which, in many 
instances, were raised or procured at great 
eost—have now come to the conclusion that 
the longest display of bloom, the greatest 
variety, and the most serviceable, and, I 
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that have been in the greenhouse, and are 
getting old and need repotting, keep them 
until next summer, when they may be 
planted out. It is surprising how often such 
plants, when turned out of pots, seem to take 
on a new lease of life, and to bloom with a 
freedom that one could not have expected 
under glass.—TOWNSMAN. 

Some | 


Lobelia fulgens and its varieties. 
plants included in lists of hardy perennials | 
ean scarcely be so called, half-hardy being the 
more appropriate name, and among these 
may be included Lobelia cardinalis and L. 
fulgens. They may be grown outside through 
successive years for a considerable period, but 
there comes a time, as in the February of 
1895, when very severe frost or long continua- 
tion of cold, damp weather, proves too much 
for them. Where the situation is favourable, 
and it is decided to leave them in present 
quarters until the spring, present cultivation 








Celmisia verbascifolia in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


might add, the most economical in the long 


run, are to be found among hardy subjects. | 


One has only to mention such 
Phloxes, Michaelmas Daisies, Campanulas, 
Rockets, Erigerons, Delphiniums, Peeonies, 


Pyrethrums, Gaillardias, Poppies, and Aqui- 


things as 


legias, which are but a fraction of the many | 


good things at the disposal of the grower. 


Let those who have hitherto imagined that 


a garden cannot be regarded as complete with- 
out so many Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, etc., 
give hardy plants a fair trial.—F. W. D. 


Bedding Fuchsias: Shall we keep old 


plants?—By all means keep the old Fuchsia 


plants if room can be found in the greenhouse 
or in a cool shed where it is dry and frost 
eannot reach them. 
have done duty in the open air in the sum- 
mer, will, when they break in spring, furnish 
a number of cuttings; but, apart from this, 
it will be found that old plants will bloom 


These old plants, that 





early. If you happen to have any Fuchsias | 


| that of L. fulgens, var. Queen Victoria, with 


would simply mean the clearing well away 
of all dead and decaying foliage and covering | 
with a couple of inches of rough coal-ashes. | 
Where division takes place in spring, whether 
they remain where they are or go to fresh 
quarters, the place assigned them should be 
deeply dug or bastard-trenched, and a small 
portion of heavier soil, with a bit of good 
manure added. They are often relegated to 
positions in front of shrubberies, but so bril- 
liant is the colouring of the foliage, especially 


its tall, handsome spike of scarlet flowers, 
that one or two beds in the flower garden 
proper might be set apart for the same. 
The effect will be more pronounced in large 
beds. Plant in fairly large clumps, and car- 
pet with Pinks. If this is done as soon as the 
ground is workable, the beds should be at- 
tractive right away until late in autumn. Put 
coal-ashes liberally round the Lobelias when | 
planting to prevent ravages of slugs. Pinks | 





that I have used for the purpose are Ashley, 
The King, Albino, Ernest Ladhams, Dia- 
mond, Morna, and Old Chelsea. These are 
all good, Albino and Diamond, the two best 
whites, being very pure and non-splitters. 
The King and Old Chelsea must be used 
sparingly, on account of their darker flowers. 
—H. BURRELL. 


THE CELMISIAS. 

CELMISIA is an exceedingly interesting genus 
of low-growing tufted plants, belonging to the 
order Composite. All belong to New Zea- 
land, and, under natural conditions, are 
stated to be exquisitely beautiful objects. 
Imagine a plant twenty or thirty times as 
large as the one in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, covered with white, golden-centred 
heads of flowers, each 24 inches to 3 inches 
across, and densely tomentose leaves, of a 
silvery whiteness on the under-surface, and 
some idea may be formed of its 
beauty. Unfortunately, Celmisias 
have one and all failed to reproduce 
their true character in British gardens 
generally, and it is only now and then 
that good examples have heen noted. 
This may be due to the fact that in 
most cases imported plants have been 
tried, and a proper site for the speci- 
mens has not been hit upon.  Re- 
cently, seeds of several species were 
received at Kew, and from these a 
good stock of young plants was raised. 
They have grown rapidly, and what 
were tiny seedlings last spring are 
now good-sized, sturdy plants. In 
their early stages the young plants 
were kept in a cool, airy frame, 
shaded from very bright sun. In late 
spring they were planted between the 
crevices of stones in a small rockery 
made of sandstone and light soil. 
This rockery occupies an angle made 
by the porch and wall of the outside 
of the temperate-house, with a north- 
west aspect. That the position is well 
chosen is evidenced hy the way the 
plants are thriving and their gene- 
rally healthy appearance. Winter, 
however, usually proves the most 
trying time for Celmisias, not so much 
on account of cold as on account of 
damp, and anyone who contemplates 
planting them would do well to ar- 
range for a covering in the event of a 
lot of cold, wet weather being expe- 
rienced. It would not, however, be 
well to coddle the plants, and the 
covering ought not to be used until 
absolutely necessary. 





CELMISIA VERBASCIFOLIA, as figured 
in the accompanying illustration, is 
one of the strongest-growing species. 
The leaves, as seen on the Kew plants, 
are 7 inches to 8 inches in length and 
2 inches wide, green, with a rather 
thin tomentum above, and densely 
tomentose or felted beneath. The 
flower-heads are each 3 inches across, 
the ray-florets being white and the 
dise golden. ‘There is a variety called 
grandiflora. There are, in addition, 
several other species which are quite 
as beautiful, and of them the following 
are noteworthy :— 


C. Brownr has leaves nearly a foot long 
and 8 inches wide, dark above and silvery 
beneath, and flower-heads similar in size to 
those of the last-named. C. Munroi, figured 
in our issue of February 13th, 1904, page 627, 
is a handsome plant, with narrower silvery 
leaves. C. holosericea: is remarkable for its 
free-branching habit and slightly serrated 
leaves. C. Lindsayi forms short tufted stems. 
C. coriacea has silvery leaves, and C. hieraci- 
folia is a dwarf, small-leaved species. 

The genus is one that is well worth the at- 
tention of those who are interested in rock 
garden plants, for every species is orna- 
mental, while each one has an individuality 
which stamps it as quite distinct from other 
cultivated plants. Gs 

Wintering Echeverias (W.).—Echeverias may 
be safely stored away in a shed or tool-house. If 
packed closely together in boxes they will need no 
water during the winter, and will endure several 


degrees of frost. If the winter bé severe 4 mat or 
two thrown over them will insure their safety. 
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PELARGONIUMS IN WINTER. 

ONE can scarcely wonder at the popularity 
of the Zonal Pelargoniums when one con- 
siders the length of time they continue in 
flower, even into the dull months of winter. 
During summer, given a light structure, they 
continue almost indefinitely to provide hand- 
some trusses, but the case differs in winter. 
No plants, perhaps, are more sensitive to 
solar influences than are Pelargoniums. Their 
growths are soft at all times, but in winter 
they are doubly so; thus it is needful to 
supply, as far as possible, conditions which 
conduce to slow yet sturdy progress, affording 
as little excitement as possible during the 
shortened days of winter. At the time of 
writing, my plants are simplv packed with 
attractive trusses. This is assisted by con- 
stant ventilation, both from roof and front 
lights, with a little fire-heat to dispel damp. 
These winter bloomers are grown outside all 
the summer, their buds pinched off from 
week to week, and fed with liquid stimulants 
to provide them with that reserve of force so 
necessary in the duller days of winter. The 
display from this particular winter stock con- 
tinues good through the first weeks of winter. 
By-and-bye growth becomes less firm, and 
assumes a stage bordering on coarseness, 
which brings about a corresponding cessa- 
tion of flowers. This continues for a time, or 
until the opening days of spring, and stronger 
sun-light aids the production of blossom. 
Then comes a rich harvest of deeply-hued 
flowers. _ These remarks are avynlicable to 
both single and double forms of Zonal Pelar- 
goniums, but it is found, for winter purposes, 
that the doubles and semi-doubles are the 
most serviceable, because of their greater en- 
durance in a cut state. I grow a fresh batch 
for each winter season, striking the cuttings 
in March or April, and growing them on 
steadily through the summer, aiming to get a 
sturdy, well-furnished specimen in a 6-inch 
or 7-inch pot to flower from the end of Sep- 
tember onward. Very little feeding in winter 
must be practised, for the reasons already 
advanced. An equally necessary rule is to 
prevent the temperature rising above 56 degs. 
or falling below 45 degs. A little soot-water 
is a capital tonic, and a sprinkling of an 
artificial manure, such as Clay’s or Canary 
guano, helps to maintain the reserve set up 
by summer treatment. In all cases avoid 
over-feeding. WY i 


PLEROMA—OR WHAT? 
“G. S. C.,” at page 638, in directing atten- 
tion to the above plant, also refers to the 
various synonyms by which this plant has 
been known from time to time, and the fre- 
quent change of names, which causes so 
much confusion to the average gardener. 
Now, one can readily understand that if a 
plant is found to be incorrectly named, it 
were better to set it right and have done with 
it. But one cannot understand continued 
and repeated changes of names—generic as 
well as specific—for any one plant or group. 
That fine old plant, which forty years ago 
appeared to be well known as_ Lasiandra 
macrantha is to-day, unless, as “G. 8. C.” 
puts it, “there has been another change 
within the last few days,’ after a variety of 
changes, known as Tibouchina semi-decandra, 
but whether finality is represented in this, or 
whether this was the name of the plant “ when 
last heard of,’’ nobody seems quite to know. 
And, judging by the easy stages with which 
the alterations have been effected, one can 
but imagine that the authorities responsible 
for such changes must have been in some 
doubt as to the result. For example, when 
Lasiandra was replaced by Pleroma, the spe- 
cific name of macrantha stood for the old as 
well as the new generic term, so that, unless 
at this particular sitting, the specific charac- 
teristics of the plant were not under con- 
sideration at all, the name macrantha ap- 
peared good and reasonable, and, seeing that 
it stood for some years unchallenged—or 
shall we say unchanged?—we must assume 
that this was the case. Indeed, and “if 
memory serves me aright, I believe the old 
specific name macrantba stood till the several 
other prior generic names were replaced by 








the name Tibouchina, when it also appeared 
necesary to adopt the somewhat cumbrous 
specific name of semi-decandra. Now, if one 
were quite sure that finality was reached by 
these twain, one might try and commit them 
to memory once and for all. But one is not 
sure, and even now a further change of front 
might be in progress. All this, of course, is 
the reverse of helpful to the gardener, while 
it must prove not a little puzzling to many 
others to understand why the transition from 
Lasiandra macrantha to Tibouchina semi- 
decandra could not have been concluded in 
one act. 

Happily, the plant has not been affected 
by the repeated changes. We at home only 
know of its beauty as revealed by greenhouse 
cultivation, while friends who visit sunny 
Italy almost each year tell of its supreme 
beauty, and of its immense, saucer-formed 
blossoms of royal purple, as these are pro- 
duced in great profusion by plants—now 
covering a pergola or on house-wall, or 
front—the examples obviously delighting in 
the genial sunshine that prevails: In these 
circumstances the plant is said to be of much 
greater vigour than is usually seen in Eng- 
land, and possibly a far more generous treat- 
ment of it might be attended with better 
results in this country. 

K. H. JENKINS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Araucaria excelsa.—This tree has grown too 
high for the greenhouse. Can it be struck in the 
middle of centre stem to make a shorter plant? It 
is over 11 feet in height.—Lovisa M. Berry. 

[Such a specimen as that referred to by you 
cannot have the top portion taken off and 
struck as suggested. Even with the different 
appliances available in the best nurseries, the 
top part of a specimen plant can rarely be 
induced to root in a satisfactory manner. 
True, Araucaria excelsa can be, and is, pro- 
pagated in large numbers from cuttings, but 
special plants are employed for their produc- 
tion. If the side branches of this Araucaria 
are struck, they will never form symmetrical 
plants, but always retain the branch-like 
shape, so that it is useless to increase them in 
this way. Such being the case, any old but 
healthy plants have their tops cut off. These 
tops are useless, but, to repair the damage, 
each plant will push up one or-more leaders 
to take the place of the lost one. When these 
leaders are about 4 inches in length they are 
taken off and inserted singly into small pots 
of very sandy soil. Then, plunged in a gentle 
bottom heat in a close propagating-case, these 
cuttings will root in two to three months, 
when they must be inured to the. ordinary 
atmosphere of the structure, and as soon as 
sufficiently hardened off, thev are then ready 
to shift into larger pots. The stock plants 
will continue to push new leaders for some 
time, especially if they are kept in a structure 
somewhat warmer than an ordinary green- 
house. If your plant is too tall, the only 
thing you can do is to cut it down to the re- 
quired height, shortening back the side 
branches sufficiently to form a symmetrical 
specimen. In doing this, however, you must 
be prepared to sacrifice a good deal of its 
beauty for a couple of years. | 


Hydrangea hortensis.—I gave my plants in 
pots this year some (very little) basic slag, with the 
result that every shoot had fertile flowers with, in 
each cluster, five sterile flowers on the outer margin. 
Will you please tell me if this result is due to the 
basic slag or if this plant does sport in this way? 
It would appear that Hydrangeas require poor soil 
to obtain the large heads of sterile flowers that one 
desires. In your note on Hydrangeas, on page 650, 
you state that the flower-buds are formed in the 
autumn on stout, well-ripened shoots, yet I know 
one successful grower who cuts down his plants to 
the base each year and obtains splendid flowers on 
each stout young shoot. I certainly cannot see any 
trace of flower-buds when plants break in the early 
spring, and it is a little absurd to suppose a huge 
cluster of flowers, even in embryo, is contained in 
the small, dormant bud or eye found in the old 
stems when the leaves fall. I have even had flowers 
from stems which had the terminal buds all de- 
stroyed by frost or decay.—DALE CROFT. 


[You do not say whether your Hydrangeas 
had previously flowered with you, and, if so, 
whether they then bore the large heads of 
sterile flowers so much desired. If so, it is 
impossible to account for the change, but we 
cannot think that the basic slag had anything 
to do with the matter. There are some varie- 
ties of the common Hydrangea whose normal 
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behaviour is to produce heads of fertile 
flowers, with just a few sterile ones scattered 
around the outside of the cluster. Notable 
examples of this are japonica and Mariesi, 
Hydrangea hortensis certainly does not re- 
quire poor soil in order to develop the enor- 
hous heads of blossoms; just the reverse ig 
the case, especially if the plants are grown 
in pots. If, as you say, the bloom clusters 
are not formed in the autumn in the bold ter- 
minal buds found on stout, well-ripened 
shoots, it is difficult to understand where the 
flowers come from on plants that bloom in the 
greenhouse in May. If cut down, and treated | 
as a herbaceous subject, a certain amount of 
flowers may be obtained, but where massive 
heads are needed it is to the large terminal 
buds that we must look for them.] 


Plants for forcing.—Besides shrubs, which 
have been referred to on a previous occasion, 
Dielytras, when established in pots, are very 
easily forced into blossom, and make charm- 
ing groups in the conservatory. Most of the 
herbaceous Spireeas grown for forcing come 
from Holland. Some of the new varieties 
are improvements on the old Japanese varie- 
ties. The clumps are smaller this season, 
and the crowns not quite so robust, and the 
flower-spikes will probably be smaller. These 
are commonly retarded under cool treatment, | 
and they will flower without so much forcing, 
but are more expensive. There are several | 
with pink or rose-coloured flowers, which are_ | 
useful. As soon as the clumps come to hand 
they should be potted and kept cool while the 
roots are developing, as a plant cannot be 
forced till the pots are filled with healthy | 
roots. Home-grown roots, after they have | 
been planted out for a couple of years, may 
be forced again. When we have any left 
over, they are split through the centre and 
planted out for two years, and if supplied 
with moisture, they will force easily again. 
This is the time to pot or box strong corms 
of the early-flowering Gladiolus The Bride 
and others. These force very well in a 
moderate temperature. 

Erica gracilis.—This Heath is grown in 
immense numbers by nurserymen who make 
a speciality of hard-wooded plants for Covent 
Garden Market. It is one of the easiest to 
grow of the numerous Cape Heaths, yet it 
needs careful attention, as may be proved by 
those who grow it in a mixed collection of 
greenhouse plants. Still, perfect little speci-_ 
mens may be purchased cheaply in the 
florists’ shops, and they may often be seen ~ 
hawked about by the costermongers. Some 
cultivators seem to be able to impart a deeper 
colour to the flowers than others, probably 
the effect of air and sunshine. A variety 
nivalis was sent out a few years ago as a 
pure white form of Erica gracilis, but the 
blossoms often have a certain amount of 
colour, and occasionally whole branches will 
revert to the normal form. ‘This Heath is 
sometimes met with as tiny examples in 
thumb-pots, and when full of flower such 
plants are very pretty.—X. 

Premature bulb forcing.—Anxious to get bulbs — 
into bloom early, not a few amateurs hurry them 
into heat, before they have had time to make their 
roots, with the result that the flowers are poor, com-. 
pared with those that have had proper time for 
development. It is a mistake to introduce bulbs to 
heat under six weeks from the time of potting, 
whilst a much longer period will ensure one getting — 
the best from them. One sees this in Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, and hardy things like Spirzeas, etc. The 
longer one allows for root-action, the better the — 
a heat applied then can have no ill-effects.— 
W. : 


Schizostylis coccinea.—I think 
coccinea is much hardier than ‘* W. 5 i 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, seems to think, as here, in 
Cumberland, it is now in flower in the open border. 
No particular care is taken ef it. It is not covered 
in the winter. At Muncaster Castle it is in masses — 
on the terrace border, facing east, and has been 
there for years.—L. R. 


Showy plants for town greenhouses.— 
Brightness should always be the keynote of the town 
greenhouse, and there are many plants that can be 
made to contribute to this. One thinks of winter- — 
flowering plants, like Primulas, Cinerarias, Cycla- — 
mens, ete. Later, one can have Genistas, Azaleas, 
Lilies, Dielytras, Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Pelar- 
goniums, and Heliotropes, that give sweetness as well © 
as beauty.—DERBY. 


Schizostylis 
R sar ae 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


eee 


WHITE CONNEMARA HEATH (ERICA 
HIBERNICA) AS AN EDGING PLANT. 


I am never tired of planting this, the best 
of all the Heath-like plants, so long con- 
tinuing and so graceful of habit and flower, 
and so easily grown and propagated. It is by 
no means necessary to have peat-soil, as it 
does well in what they call Derbyshire brown 
soil. I like it in bold masses among Heaths, 
and I also use it as a bold edging for the 
shrubbery. Wes 





CELASTRUS ARTICULATUS. 
THE genus Celastrus is represented by a few 
species of more or less scandent-habited 
shrubs, closely related to Euonymus. Of the 
seven or eight species which have been intro- 
duced into our gardens, C. articulatus is the 
most ornamental. It is found in both China 
and Japan, and is of vigorous habit, The 
branches require some foundation over which 


they may ramble, otherwise they make a wide, | 


| produce fruits from almost every joint. 
| Although it thrives in a semi-shady position, 
a station exposed to full sunlight is desirable. 
Propagation can be effected by means of 
| seeds or cuttings, while branches which come 
| into contact with the soil layer naturally. 

tLe 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Flowering-shrubs for Scotland.—I have been 
a regular reader of your paper for years, and would 
| not like to do without it now, as I find it so use- 
ful. I shall be grateful if, through it, ydu will give 
me the names of some flowering shrubs suitable to 
plant on my place, which is 600 feet above sea level 
and ‘liable to spring frosts? Could I risk Berberis, 
Prunus, Pieris japonica, and some of the Brooms? 
Also, would the commoner Sumach do well? I have 
a list of Rhododendrons taken from GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED.—G. HAMILTON, Auldtoun, Lesmahagow. 


[Your district is rather a difficult one, but 
| the provision of a little shelter, such as that 
afforded in most gardens by a hedge, wall, or 
fence, will allow you to cultivate a good num- 
ber of flowering shrubs. The following 
should do as well as the Rhododendrons you 
|already have: Andromeda polifolia, Azara 











eanus, should also succeed. Potentilla fruti- 
cosa will be bright, and is very hardy. Most 
of the Prunuses will do, but omit P. persica. 
The forms of Pyrus or Cydonia japonica will 
be pretty with you, and you should have some 
of the flowering Ribes, or Currants, and 
Robinia hispida. The greater number of the 
shrubby Spirzeas will grow also, and you must 
not omit Viburnum Opulus (the Guelder 
Rose). . Syringas (Lilacs) should be included. 
Had you stated more particularly the con- 
ditions of your garden, this reply might have 
been more definite. The common Sumach 
should do if not exposed to too much wind. | 


Hydrangea Hortensia.—In his useful notes 
on hardy Hydrangeas, Mr. Dallimore writes 
of this species H. hortensis, in which guise 
the name now appears in the Kew Handbook. 
The mistake probably has arisen from this 
being the commonest species in gardens, but 
it is a misnomer, for this fine shrub was ori- 
ginally named Hydrangea Hortensia, in 
honour of Queen Hortense, of Holland, the 
composer of what was once the French 
national anthem, “Partant pour la Syrie.”’ 





microphylla (for wall only), Berberis Aqui- | It seems a pity that the old name should be 





irregular mass 4 feet or so high, and fail to 
show themselves to the best advantage. A 
stunted tree, a large shrub, a rough fence, 
or even an irregular arrangement of rough 
Oak posts form ideal means of support for 
the branches, and, when once established, the 
plants do not take long to clothe a specimen 
15 feet or 20 feet high. Except for the luxu- 


riance of the ovate foliage, the species has | 


nothing to commend it during summer, for, 


as is the case with Euonymus, the flowers are | 


minute and of no consequence so far as deco- 
rative value is concerned. They are, how- 
ever, succeeded by fr 
appearance, which ripen during October and 
November, and hang in good condition until 
Christmas, or later, should the weather be 
favourable. These fruits resemble those of 
Euonymus to some extent, insomuch that the 
outer covering, which in this instance 1s yel- 
low, and thinner than that, of HEuonymus, 
splits open when ripe, and discloses the rich 
orange-coloured seeds within. 

It is by no means difficult to grow for, 
given ordinary garden soil of medium quality, 
it increases rapidly in size, and forms long 
annual growths, which the succeeding year 


uits of highly decorative | 


The white Connemara Heath (Erica hibernica), 


folium or Mahonia Aquifolium, B. buxifolia, | 


B. Darwini, B. empetrifolia, B. nervosa, B. 
'stenophylla, B. Thunbergi, and _ B. Wal- 
\lichiana, Caragana arborescens, Cercis Sili- 
quastrum, Cladrastis amurensis, Clethra alni- 
folia (damp soil), Colutea arborescens, Cornus 
—almost any of the species except C. capitata 


(Cc. Mas will suit you as well as any), and 
/Coronilla Emerus. Cotoneaster bacillaris is 
the. best flowering one, but the others will be 
prized for their berries, and almost any one 
| will grow with you. Cytisus albus, C. nigri- 
cans, C. Scoparius Andreanus, C. capitatus, 
C. purpureus, and its variety incarnatus, C. 
preecox, Daphne Mezereum, Deutzia crenata 
in variety, with the Weigelas'or Diervillas in 
variety, may be added. Ericas or Heaths 
may be included, omitting EH. arborea and E. 
| mediterranea. Forsythias will also. do, but 


early, with Fraxinus Ornus, Genista setnen- 
sis, G. tinctoria fl.-pl., Halesia tetraptera, and 
H. hispida, Hypericum kalmianum, Jamesia 
americana, Kalmia latifolia (light soil), Kerria 
japonica, Philadelphus coronarius, and other 


J 
species, excluding microphyllus and mex 





| (syn. Benthamia fragifera)—and C. Florida | 


should be in a sheltered place, as they flower | 





changed.—HERBERT MAXWELL, WMonreith, 
November 17th. 

In writing of the common Hydrangea, 
I am completely puzzled whether to use the 
specific name of Hortensia or hortensis, there 
being such a conflict of authorities on the 
matter. Taking first the specific name of 
Hortensia (in honour, I have been given to 
understand, of Queen Hortense), it may be 
noted that it is used by Mr. Bean in an article 
accompanying a coloured plate of Hydrangea 
rosea in The Garden for August 15th, 1896, 
and, what is more, there is the following foot- 
note: “It may be here noted that the above 
(Hortensia) is the correct spelling of the spe- 
cific name—not hortensis.’’ Next, the first 





| Kew Hand List, published in 1894, spells it 


in the same way, but in the more recent one 
of 1902 it is written hortensis. Exactly the 
reverse occurs in the “ Dictionary of Garden- 
ing,’’ as in the original portion hortensis is 
used, whereas in the century supplement, pub- 
lished in 1901, the subject is dealt with in 
the following terms: “ Hydrangea Hortensia, 
the correct name of H. hortensis.’’ Lastly, 
hortensis is used in the article on page 669 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED on the hardy 
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Hydrangeas, while I notice that many corre- 
spondents overcome the difficulty by simply re- 
ferring to this particular species as the com- 
mon Hydrangea. If priority of nomenclature 
is to be considered, I ani given to understand 
that this shrub should be known as Hydrangea 
opuloides, and, if not, why all this chopping 
and changing about?—X. 

Almonds (Mrs. P. C. Garnett).—It is very diffi- 
eult to say without the flowers, which in the bitter 
Almond are white, rose coloured at the base, while 


those of the sweet Almond are red, the leaves of a 
greyish-green colour. Yours is evidently the fruit of 
the Sweet Almond, so far as we can judge from the 


flavour, 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES (ASTERS) FOR 
THE HOUSE. 

THESE may be said to wind up the season of 
hardy flowers, for when their display is over, 
it is only sundry little things that appear till 
the spring flowers come again. ‘The Chrysan- 
themum at best is an uncertain outdoor 
flower, and now we get such good results 
from other methods of growing it that I look 
upon it almost as wasting time and valuable 
space to plant quantities in the open ground 
with a view of, perhaps, enjoying a little of 
their beauty. ‘This applies to gardens gener- 
ally. Jor example, a few days ago, I saw an 
enormous border of Chrysanthemums, few of 
which would reach perfection, and they could 
not be helped or encouraged. I could not help 
thinking what a pity it was that that border 
was not filled with Michaelmas Daisies. It 
would then have been a glorious picture, such 
as no other hardy plant could produce, grown 
in variety and to the same extent. 

SOIL is not a matter for consideration, be- 
cause in a garden I recently visited the soil 
is of the very worst description, and Michael- 
mas Daisies did well. A great deal is pure 
clay, and none of it is good. My own Michael- 
mas Daisies are growing under exactly oppo- 
site conditions of soil—this being poor and 
very light—yet they give good results. Here 
is the secret of much success. About every 
second year lift them, divide, and replant 
upon the same ground, if need be, but in that 
case dig it first and add fresh food. In many 
gardens even now, what Michaelmas Daisies 
there are are lingering in half-starved clumps 
at the back of some mixed border. ‘These 
back of the border plants often get sadly 
neglected, and in consequence have no chance 
to reveal their charms. If there are no shrub- 
beries, plant a border or bed of them alone, 
and the return will be sure to be great. Let 
each be in a bold mass or group, and then it 
will tell its own story, and these Starworts 
will be found as important for the autumn as 
the Rose and Carnation are for the summer. 
The flowers in our garden ought at least to be 
seasonable, and each season should have its 
marked floral feature. When we go into the 
garden in autumn, we should expect to see 
autumn flowers—that is, those whose time to 
bloom is in autumn. A garden of tender 
flowers cannot enter into comparison with it, 
because such plants are then but lingering on, 
awaiting the frost which shall necessitate 
their removal, and leave beds and borders 
brown and bare, perhaps, for weeks before the 
Starworts have ceased to flower. It may be 
said that, as they do not begin to bloom till 
autumn, their flowerless summer aspect would 
be a weak point in the garden.’ But put them 
where such would not be apparent. Someone 
conceived the notion that the flower-garden 
must be in one place, and this notion has been 
so copied that we see pretty lawns cut up in 
order to make the assemblage of beds con- 
stitute such a garden. All this is wrong, 
as we want to take our plants to the places 
where they will thrive. 

There are many who see most of their gar- 
dens in the late summer and autumn months, 
and in such gardens Starworts might be the 
leading feature; but, beyond that, all who 
can should grow them in gardens great and 
small, even in the modest but often pretty 
cottage garden, and then flowers will be 
plentiful to admire and to cut, for not the 
least of their merits is that they look as well 
when cut as they do upon the plants, and last 
a long time. T. 
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BOOKS. 


—_— 


“ARTIFICIAL MANURES.’’* 


THIS is a new edition revised by Sir Wm. 
Crookes and Mr. Perciyal of the transla- 
tion of the first-named of Ville’s famous 
treatise. Since 1876, which is the date 
affixed to the preface to the French edition, 
the views of both chemists and farmers con- 
cerning the use of chemical manures have 
undergone a transformation, and it is not 
now necessary to urge that the use of artifi- 
cials is indispensable, since there must be, 
in European and Western nations generally, 
at any rate, few agriculturists who would 
think of advancing the contrary opinion. 
But while this is so, it is equally true, on the 
one hand, that there is a great deal of popu- 
lar misconception concerning the matter; 
and, on the other, that the opinions of 
chemists and experimenters generally on 
particular details are in a state of flux. 
New trials give new facts, or tend to modify 
previous conclusions, and if this is the re- 
sult which close study gives to the scientific 
man, it is not surprising that errors in prac- 
tice should be common enough in the field. 
M. Ville’s book was, at the time of its pub- 
lication, as the editors properly claim, the 
means of advancing several new doctrines 
which have been vindicated by experience in 
both England and France. Time, however, 
Which proves and disproves theories, and 
brings new things to light,, makes out-of- 
date even a book which has a right to be 
regarded as a classic, and the editors, in 
issuing a second English edition, have taken 
the opportunity of making changes in the 
text which will make the work more useful 
to the farmer. A consideration merely of 
the additions to the choice of artificial ferti- 
lisers now open to the agriculturist will show 
how necessary such a change is if the work 
is to be of practical value in the present 
day, and we welcome, therefore, this hand- 
some volume in which, as is naturally to be 
expected, the fixation of the nitrogen of the 
air and the uses of the resultant nitrogenous 
manures now available come in for due con- 
sideration. 





LAW AND CUSTOM, 


—_—— 


Market-gardener and his’ landlord 
(G. H. P.).—In the absence of any agreement 
to the contrary, you are entitled to twelve 
months’ notice to quit, which notice must 
end with a full year of tenancy. If your land- 
lord deliberately gives you notice to quit on 
the ground that you have improved the 
holding and made it worth more rent, or if, 
indeed, he gives you notice at all except for 
very good reasons, he will be liable to pay 
you compensation for unreasonable disturb- 
ance as well as the ordinary forms of compen- 
sation to which you would be entitled as a 
market-gardener. But I should like to know 
whether you are entitled to claim to be 
treated as a market-gardener. The Act says 
that there must be an agreement in writing to 
the effect that the holding is let to be used 
or cultivated as a market-garden. It would 
be more satisfactory if you would write me 
again, saying how long your tenancy has been 
running, whether you took it over from a 
former market-gardener, whether there is any 
written agreement, what letters have passed 
between the landlord and yourself, and as 
many other details as you can give me.— 
BARRISTER. 


Keeper and rabbits (‘‘Znquirer’’).—The 
keeper has undoubtedly the right to do this, 
but so, too, has the tenant. Under the cir- 
cumstances, as the conduct of the keeper 
seems rather unreasonable, would it not be 
best to complain to the landlord, who will 
probably consider his farming tenant before 
the shooting tenant ?—BARRISTER. 


Erecting a shed.—Will you be kind enough to 
state what precautions have to he taken in erecting 
a shed in order to be sure that it is ‘a tenant’s 
fixture ’’?—A, T. F. 


[You do not say what class of tenant you 
are—whether farmer, market-gardener, villa 
resident, or what. But in any case vou will 
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be safe in erecting anything which does not 
involve disturbance of the freehold, such as 
digging holes for posts, etc. ; you may, how- 
ever, dig holes for posts provided your shed 
is not actually attached thereto—i.e., so 
long as the shed is laid upon supports, with- 
out being fastened down. But you had better 
tell me what you are, and give details of pre- 
cisely what you want to do.—BARRISTER. | 

Damage to property (IV. 4.).—The rule of 
law is, that where a nuisance is brought to 
a man (as contrasted with the case of a man 
going to a nuisance), that man can call upon 
the person causing the nuisance to abate it 
and pay compensation for loss already in- 
curred, Sometimes one, sometimes both, can 
be got, but the ordinary plan is to claim an 
injunction and damages. Now, in this case 
it is evident that the nuisance has been 
brought to you, and, therefore, it seems to 
me that you are justified in requiring it to be 
abated. The proper course, however, would 
be to see your solicitor, and let him open com- 
munications with the other side—that is, if 
they decline to put the matter right upon a 
request from you. It may not be necessary 
for any legal steps to be taken, as the case 
seems quite clear.—BARRISTER. 





POULTRY. 


Chicken (Vhrce Stars).—The chicken died 
of inflammation of the lungs. You do not say 
how you keep them—whether they are with a 
hen or in a foster-mother. Anyway, see that 
they get plenty of warmth, and give a tonic in 
the water.—J. FREEMAN, 

Partridge (A. Ward).—Atrophy—wasting 
disease—was the cause of death, and is due 
solely to keeping the birds in confinement. 
Young partridges want liberty to roam about 
the fields, where they can get plenty of insect 
food, which is their natural diet. You can- 
not rear them in confinement at all success- 
fully except with great trouble.—J. FREE- 
MAN, 





- BIRDS. 


Bird ailing (G. W. H.).—Try six drops of 
glycerine and a little gum arabic in the drinking 
water daily. Protect from cold air and draughts, 
and avoid hanging the cage high up on a wall of a 
room which is artificially heated. When the wheez- 
ing ceases, give the bird syrup of phosphates instead 
of glycerine, about the same quantity daily. 


The new award for colour by the 
National Chrysanthemum Society.—In past 
years the Floral Committee of the National 
Chysanthemum Society have occasionally 
granted commendations for colour. When 
commendations have been noted in the trade 
catalogues, they have been noted simply as 
“commended,” and the qualification “for 
colour’’ has been ignored. ‘This action has 
induced the committee to take measures to 
protect themselves as well as growers in the 
future, by creating a new form of recognising 
merit in colour. In future the committee 
propose that, instead of granting commenda- 
tions for colour, they will grant an “award 
for colour.’ As in the past, they have had 
only two distinctions to confer on Chrysan- 
themums—viz., a first-class certificate and a 
commendation, the new “award for colour”’ 
cannot in any way be confounded with either 
of them. Readers should, therefore, make a 
note of the additional recognition of Chrysan- 
themums of good and striking colours that in 
future it is proposed to observe.—E. G. 


Mr. Frederick Moore.—The Botanic Gar- 
den of Glasnevin and its keepers have long 
been interesting acquaintances to many 
lovers of plants, and many of Mr. Fred 
Moore’s friends will be glad to hear that 
he has had conferred on him the degree 
of M.A. by the University of Dublin. His 
father was long the very able director of the 
garden, and distinguished as a botanist as 
well as a gardener. It is very pleasant to see 
the son going on in the same path, and with 
such satisfaction to all interested. He is not 
only an able keeper of the garden, but he is 
also of great help to the agricultural com- 
munity in Ireland, in teaching farmers how to 
grow hardy fruits. With a very suitable cli- 
mate, it is surprising how much of Ireland is 
bare of orchards, and all his work in that way 
has done good. 
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. HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


——ae 


Outdoor garden.—The planting season is 
later than usual. We have not had frost 
enough to detach the leaves, and I like to see 
the leaves falling about before lifting deci- 
duous trees and shrubs. As a rule, I con- 
sider November the best time for planting 
those trees and shrubs which cast off their 
foliage in winter. Where much planting has 
io be done, the ground is trenched and pre- 
pared some time in advance, to give time for 
settlement. Where single specimens have to 
be planted, make the hole large enough to 
spread out the roots easily, and if any root 
has been damaged in lifting, remove the 
wounded part with a sharp knife, and all long, 
straggling roots should be shortened, though 
nnurseries, where transplanting is frequently 
lone, very little root-trimming is required. 
| have often found the advantage of having 
i heap of compost handy for placing round the 
‘oots of trees and Roses, when transplanting 
yossibly into poorer ground. It often hap- 
yens that specimen trees—conifers and others 
—which have been planted a few years, lose 
one, and cease to make the usual annual 
xrowth. The trees want help, and the best 
way of giving it is either to top-dress with 
yood soil or in extreme cases open a trench 
‘ound, and fill it in with better soil. I am 
old by travellers that the new crop of Sweet 
Peas will be inferior and seed scarce, and 
yutdoor sowing is not likely to be successful. 
Jid seeds will grow freely if started in a 
ittle warmth in January. Take care to well 
iarden off the seedlings. 


Fruit garden.—We do not hear much now 
tbout own-rooted Apples or other fruit-trees, 
sxcept Vines and Figs, which are easily raised 
‘rom cuttings or layers. Cuttings of Codlins 
ind a few other kinds of Apples strike freely. 
[ have sawn off large branches of Codlin 
Apples, planted them firmly, and had bearing 
irees in a shorttime. This has been done, to 
nyknowledge, many years ago, but for the most 
oart Apple-trees cannot be easily rooted from 
mttings, and, if layering is resorted to, it 
neans starting a stool ground, and the process 
is painfully slow—too slow, in fact, for our 
oresent needs. Apples on the Paradise soon 
2ome into bearing, and if treated in a rational 
manner, with no spade work among their 
toots and annual top-dressings, to encourage 
the surface roots, a plantation of the best 
kinds of Apples would be profitable if the 
knife is not used too freely. Plant 9 feet or 
{0 feet apart, and let them grow as open 
bushes, and there will be plenty of fruits, and 
f these are thinned when the trees are 
heavily laden, no foreign produce will be 
superior and very few equal. I have seen 
walks covered with arches, with Apples 





irained over them, very interesting and pro- 


nothing new about this. 


f 


fitable. 
way with advantage. 


Pears may be trained in the same 
There is, of course, 

Now that most of 
ihe leaves are down, pruning may be pushed 
‘forward. In the case of Gooseberries, the 
young shoots should be well thinned, but not 
ioo much shortened if heavy crops are wanted, 
and, when bushes are bearing heavy crops, 


itich top-dressings should be given and lightly 


‘orked in as soon as the pruning is finished. 
Df course, we have to wait for frost to get 
the manure on the land, but probably we 
shall not have to wait long. 

Vegetable garden.—Make up hot-beds for 
‘oreing Asparagus. Where much forcing is 
lone, a plot of well-manured ground is sown 
mnually in March in rows 18 inches apart, 


ind the plants thinned to 8 inches or 9 inches. 


lf kept free from weeds and top-dressed an- 
mally, the plants will be strong enough for 
‘orcing in four years without transplanting, 
Or they may be sown rather thicker, and 
®ansplanted at the end of the first year, and 
ifted for forcing at the end of the third year. 
This is a much better plan than lifting old 
yeds for forcing, as young plants from which 
Aothing has been cut are more vigorous, and 
itart without much heat. Seakale is required 
48 soon as it can be obtained. Where there 
8 a Mushroom-house, spaces can be left for 
Rhubarb and Seakale, and fresh roots can be 
‘ntroduced to keep up a regular supply every 
jiwo or three weeks. When lifting Seakale, a 
fonsiderable number of crowns is lifted at the 
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same time, the roots or thongs cut off, and 
laid in damp ashes or soil, with a thin cover- 
ing of litter over, to be planted out in March. 
The crowns selected for forcing can be laid in 
near the Mushroom-house, to be ready when 
wanted for succession. There are other ways 
of forcing Seakale. A deep box, with a close- 
fitting lid, can be filled and placed under the 
stage In a warm-house. The essentials are 
warmth, darkness, and a close, genial atmos- 
phere. Endive can be blanched in the Mush- 
room-house if tied up and taken in when dry. 


Conservatory.—The flowers of Camellias 
which made their growth early will soon be 
showing colour. These plants will have been 
grown in pots or tubs. If planted out in the 
border, they usually bloom later, but the 
flowers are very beautiful at any season, 
though not so much appreciated for cutting 
as they were years ago, Chrysanthemums 
are the chief cutting flowers now for tall 
vases, as they can be obtained with strong, 
long stems. Where specially grown for the 
purpose, Tree-Carnations, especially those 
erossed with American varieties, are charm- 
ing for cutting now. Luculia gratissima 
usually flowers towards the end of this month 
or early in December, and, either trained on 
the back or end walls, or grown as a bush in 
the border, it is a charming winter-flowering 
shrub, covered with large trusses of fragrant, 
rose-coloured flowers. It is not easy to pro- 
pagate from cuttings, though it can be done 
under favourable conditions, and it can be 
propagated somewhat easily by layering. At 
this season, when it is necessary for the gar- 
dener to do his best to brighten the house, a 
great deal can be done with rather large bas- 
kets filled with flowering plants intermixed 
with drooping foliage. Asparagus Sprengeri 
is a very useful, easily-raised, and lasting 
plant for this purpose, and in this work the 
more changes there are the better. Begonias 
—especially the varieties of Gloire de Lor- 
raine, are charming, and by-and-bye there 
will be Epiphyllums, and other suitable plants 
are coming on. The fragrance of Mignonette 
and Violets is delightful now, and specially 
prepared roots of Violets, potted up in Sep- 
tember, are useful. Of course, for picking, 
there can be the usual Violets in frames. 
Mignonette is usually sown in succession from 
July onwards, or, if Tree-Mignonette is re- 
quired, the seeds are sown in April, and 
trained during summer. 


Ferns in baskets.—The following Ferns 
will do very well in good-sized baskets in what 
may be termed an intermediate temperature, 
or, say, a night temperature of 55 degs, or 
rather lower in winter. I generally fill the 
baskets in the spring, and bring them on at 
first in rather a warm, shady house. They 
will do under Vines in summer, and at this 
season the growth will be hardened, and they 
will be useful for hanging up in corridors, in 
the hall on party nights, or in the conserva- 
tory. All the Nephrolepis, including the new 
varieties, will be suitable. N. exaltata is 
very fine in a large basket, and if one starts 
in the spring with a good plant in a 5-inch pot, 
fine, spreading plants will result by the end 
of the summer. Phlebodium aureum will 
make wide-spreading plants in one season, 
with long, arching fronds. Woodwardia radi- 
cans is a cool-house species, and makes a 
splendid plant for furnishing. Platycerium 
alecicorne (Elk’s-horn) takes longer to make 
a fully developed specimen, but it is very 
effective when full-grown. Several others, 
including Maiden-hairs, have been used in this 
way. We have used various plants for drap- 
ing the under-sides of the baskets, including 
Cissus discolor, Asparagus Sprengeri, Pani- 
cum variegatum, Tradescantia zebrina, ete. 


The Apricot under glass.—This is not 
quite so successful under glass as the Peach, 
but I have seen Apricots done well in several 
places. The Apricot will not bear much 
forcing, but in wide houses, trained within a 
foot or 18 inches of the glass, it will be a sue- 
cess where the frost is kept out. Some years 
ago I gave up growing the Apricot in pots, 
because it was not quite so reliable as Peaches 
and Plums, but I know several places where, 
in a wide, lean-to house, very fine crops have 
been grown, with only just warmth enough to 
keep out frost when the trees were in bloom. 
As a rule, the flowers set well in a freely- 








ventilated house, and free ventilation at all 
times when not actually freezing is most im- 
portant. ‘The Apricot—even more so than 
the Peach—requires a firm root-run, and the 
soil should not be too rich. Bone-meal and 
basie slag will supply all the stimulants re- 
quired. A great depth of soil is not neces- 
sary ; 2 feet of root-space will be ample, and 
if the subsoil is bad, place a 6-inch layer of 
concrete on the bottom of the border, with a 
6-inch fall to a drain, having a clear outfall. 
When grown under glass, without what may 
be termed forcing, I believe the fruits would 
be ripe a little in advance of the French 
Apricots, and in size and flayour would 
eclipse anything from France. 


Early Tomatoes.—Seeds of Sunrise are 
germinating freely now, and, if grown near 
the glass in a warm-house, there will be 
strong plants to go out when the days are on 
the turn, and such plants, in a warm, light 
house, never look back, ag the saying is. Of 
course, they are of no use in a cold house. 
There should be a night temperature of 
60 degs or very near. They will do in pots, 
or they may be planted in troughs or narrow 
brick pits. We get heavy crops in narrow 
pits. 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


November 29th.—The pruning of wall and 
other trees is being pushed on as fast as pos- 
sible, and the training of wall-trees is done 
as soon as the pruning is finished. We have 
used small pieces of the golden Willow for 
tying both wall-trees and espaliers. They 
are cheap, and can be grown on the place 
near the water if there is a pond, or in the 
shrubbery they make nice backgrounds. 
The ties will last one year, and are used for 
the large branches of all fruit-trees. 

November 30th.—Planted more early French 
Beans in 6-inch pots. They will come on in 
the forcing-house or Pine-stove, on shelves 
near the glass. Room is left in the pots for 
earthing up a little when some progress has 
been made, and the plants will be supported 
with sprays of Birch or Hazel. Liquid- 
manure will be given when the pots are full 
of roots. Filled another frame with Aspara- 
gus-roots. After the Asparagus comes out, 
Lettuces will be planted. We have had ex- 
cellent Lettuces in these frames. 

December Ist.—Filled the beds in the pot 
Vine-house with leaves, to be ready for the 
Vines. We shall start with a night tempera- 
ture of 50 degs. to 55degs. Roses in pots will 
occupy vacant places in the house. The 
genial warmth of the leaf-beds will helm these, 
and anything else that requires a_ little 
warmth. Every inch of space will have to 
be made the most of now. The plant-houses 
are re-arranged often now, and if any green- 
fly is present, shall use the vaporiser. 

December 2nd.—We have still a good deal 
of shrub and tree-planting to do, and have 
just prepared a bed for Rhododendrons. Peat 
is rather expensive, but we have found them 
thrive in good loam, free from lime, and leaf- 
mould and some old hot-bed manure, the 
whole to be well blended with the soil. Lilies 
of various kinds will be planted in the open 
places, and other bulbs round the margins. 
We have always some work in the way of 
alterations and improvements to carry out at 
this season. 

December 38rd.—Finished training the trees 
in the early Peach-house. All wall surfaces 
will be dressed with a lime and sulphur wash, 
and the inside borders renewed with good 
loam and bone-meal or basic slag. We are 
using more of this for fruit-borders, as it is 
cheap and easily applied. Potted more Hya- 
cinths and other bulbs for forcing. Most of 
these will come on quickly in cool-houses or 
pits, and be finished with a little warmth 
when wanted. 

December 4th.—All garden cuttings and 
other rubbish are being burned and converted 
into a mass of charred matter, which is use- 
ful for many purposes. Weak lawns have 
been top-dressed with some of this material 
passed through a screen and mixed with a 
little basic slag. At this season there is 
always a plot of land set apart to be trenched 
when men can be spared for the work, 





























































































































692 3 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Quweries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow these 
rules: Ali communications should be clearly and concisely 
aritten on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of GaRdENING, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusuisurer. Zhe name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the tissue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming plants.—All who wish their plants to be 
rightly named should send good examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves and 
points of shoots are useless.) Not more than four plants 
should be sent in any one week by the same correspon- 
dent. Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in diferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of frwits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that, where possible, two or 
three examples of each should be sent showing the range 
of size. We can undertake to name only four varieties at 
a time, and these only when the above directions are 


observed. 











PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


A poor lawn (Ld. Wilkins Leir).—Judging from 
the ‘soft and spongy ’’ condition of your Jawn, the 
first thing necessary is to have it properly drained. 
When this has been done, trench it deeply, adding 
as the work goes on plenty of good manure. Do this 
at once, so that the soil can settle. hen thoroughly 
firm and level it, and if you can find really good 
clean turf jn your neighbourhood returf it. Jf not, 
then you will have to wait until early next April, 
when you may sow it down, being caretul not to use 
seeds trom a hayloft, which are full of weeds, and 
will give endless trouble in the future. 

Ventilating a greenhouse (Riada).—All de- 
pends on what plants you may have in the green- 
nouse. In any Case, 3 inches of top air will ao no 
harm, and should the house seem damp will allow 
vapour to escape. Plants in flower need a rather 
drier atmosphere than plants that have foliage only 
—like Ferns, for instance. ‘hen it is very much a 
question of temperature, as with tender plants it 
may be unwise to allow the night temperature just 
yet to fall below 45 dege.; but with hardy things it 
may safely fall 10 degs. lower. You should watch 
the thermometer and regulate your ventilation at 
night or at any time, according to both inside and 
outside temperature. 

Aspidistras failing (C. W. Sydall).—Judging 
from what you say, the plants evidently require re- 
potting, the soil being probably quite exhausted. 
‘he same thing would happen if you have at any 
time allowed the plants to become dry at the roots 
or are keeping the soil too wet. Another fruitful 
source of failure is allowing water to stand in the 
pots or vases in which the plants are placed, this 
causing the soil to turn sour and the plant to assume 
an unhealthy appearance. It may be that the drain- 
age is choked. If so, turn the plant out and at once 
rectify this. The best time to repot is April, unless 
you have a warm-house into which you can put them 
after repotting. If so, then you may repot at once, 
seeing to it that the drainage is good and that the 
soil is not made too rich. A mixture of rough, 
fibrous loam, sand, and a little peat or leaf-soil forms 
a suitable compost. 

Zephyranthes candida (EZ. B.).—This may be 
either grown in pots in a cool greenhouse or planted 
out in a warm, well drained border. If you wish to 
grow yours jn pots the bulbs should be given much 
the same treatment as Daffodils, for they commence 
to root soon after they are potted, and will become 
thoroughly established by the flowering season. One 
point to bear in mind in the pot culture of this 
zephyranthes is that it is practically an evergreen, 
and should, therefore, not be dried off at any time. 
Of course, less water will be needed in the winter 
than during the summer months. Although the 
winter culture of this Zephyranthes has been com- 
pared with that required by the Daffodil, the season 
of blooming is very different, as the Zephyranthes 
does not flower till the summer. Given a warm, 
sunny border, such as a narrow strip in front of a 
greenhouse, this Zephyranthes is even in the neigh- 
bourhood of London quite hardy. 1t makes an ad- 
mirable edging for such a position, forming as it 
does a mass of bright green Kush-like leaves, among 
which, during the flowering season, are plentifully 
dotted the pure while Crocus-like blossoms. We have 
seen this Zephyranthes employed as an edging to the 
Belladonna Lily with satisfactory results, the cul- 
tural requirements of both being about the same. 

Salvia splendens (Dalecroft).—This is not hardy 
and will not live during the winter in a cold-frame. 
You can, of course, lift some of the old plants from 
the open air, cutting them down and potting them. 
1t is, however, best to retain some of the old plants 
that have been used for the greenhouse, and stand 
them in a structure whose minimum temperature 
is about 45 degs. Give suflicient water to keep the 
soil slightly moist, but no more; indeed, the object 
is to maintain the plants in a quiet state till the 
spring, when young shoots will be pushed out freely. 
These shoots will strike without difficulty if taken 
off at a length of about 3 inches, dibbled into pots 
of sandy soil, and placed in a close propagating- 
case in the warmest part of the greenhouse. Of 
course, these cuttings must be shaded from the sun 
till rooted. When potted off pinch out the growing 











points in order to encourage a bushy habit, and, 
directly the roots take hold of the new soil, give 
plenty of air. Pot on as may be necessary, and grow 
in the open air during the summer, bringing them 
into the greenhouse in the autumn where they will 
come into flower, or, if you wish to do so, you may 
plant in the open air jn May for the summer decora- 
tion of the flower garden. One thing to be parti- 
cularly careful about during the early stages of 
this Salvia under glass is to see that the foliage does 
not get affected by red-spider, as it soon causes a 
good deal of damage. ‘Too dry an atmosphere is 
especially fayourable to the development of this 
pest. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Planting an island (W. IJ.).—Both Rhododen- 
drons and hardy Azaleas should do well. The Nar- 
cissi would also succeed. Primula japonica might be 
grown in a shady spot near the water, while the 
Pampas Grass and some of the other strong-growing 
Grasses should succeed. The Royal Fern would also 
be at home, while Iris levigata (I. Kempferi) might 
also be tried. There are, of course, the many fine Wil- 
lows, Dogwoods, and Pyruses that would be at home. 
The Gunnera, too, revels by the waterside, and bears 
handsome leaves. The Acanthus might also be grown 
on the higher ground, not forgetting Saxifraga pel- 
tata, the herbaceous and shrubby Spiraas, Epilo- 
biums, Day Lilies, Calthas, and Globe Flowers, all 
of which are beautiful, and should do well in such a 
position. 

Hydrangeas in tubs (Ella T. Lambert).—The 
only pruning necessary is to thin out some of the 
old exhausted shoots in order to allow space for the 
development of the young and vigorous ones. Thie 
should be done immediately after flowering. There is 
no need in your district (Putney) to go to the trouble 
of covering the plants up with straw and sacking 
round the tubs. If you have a coach-house or a 
shed where the plants can be stood during the 
winter, they will be quite safe. 


Pruning shrubs (Garrya).—To prune shrubs 
properly scme knowledge of the various kinds is 
required. For instance, it is necessary to know 
the shrubs that flower on the wood of the preceding 
year and also those which bear flowers on the pre- 
sent season’s wood. The Weigela, Forsythia, Phila- 
delphus flower on the last year’s wood, hence these 
shrubs should not be pruned in winter or spring, 
but in June after they have finished flowering, when 
the old wood should be shortened or cut out, thus 
promoting the growth of the young wood which is 
to flower next season. In the case of the Laburnum, 
the Hawthorn, and the Garrya, let them grow natur- 
ally. The less pruning these have the better. 


Propagating Yew and Thuja Lobbi (Per- 
plexed).—These may be increased from cuttings. 
Make up, in a shady place, a bed of peat and sand 
in equal parts, surfacing this with sand, or, if you 
only want a few plants, then fill some 6-inch pots 
with the above soil. Over the bed place a handlight, 
and dibble into the soil the cuttings, which should 
not be taken until the growth is well matured 
and the wood firm at the base, and selected from 
the lateral shoots, cutting hard into the stem so as 
to secure a firm base. The best time is the end 
of August or the beginning of September, and 
the further we get away from this time, the fewer 
the cuttings that will root. If you use pots, then 
stand the pots in the handlight, and, if need 
be, protect during severe frost, so as to prevent 
the pots breaking. Most of the conifers are easily 
propagated from seeds, and this is undoubtedly 
the best’ method, except in the case of garden or 
variegated forms, which, of course, must be increased 
from cuttings, as seedlings do not come true. 


FRUIT. 


Grape Diamond Jubilee (4. Warren).—This, on 
which you will find a note in our issue of Novem- 
ber 6th, page 632, we should advise you to try 
another year before deciding to dispense with it. The 
berries on the bunch you send are very fine, and of 
good flavour. One thing noticeable about this Grape 
is the amount of flesh each berry contains, while the 
thin skin also adds to its value, we think. Of course, 
we can hardly judge from the specimens you send, 
as the berries are not quite ripe, but it certainly 
seems worth another season’s trial. We shall be 
pleased to hear what other readers who have grown 
this Grape think of it. 

Pruning Fig-trees in pots (#. C.).—Very little 
pruning is necessary in the case of Fig-trees grown 
in pots. ‘This is as it should be, as no waste ensues 
in the formation of wood growth that must be cut 
away or thinned out to make room for the most 
promising of that which is left for fruiting. The 
points of some of the shoots may require shortening 
sometimes, this being done merely to balance the 
tree. The growth is regulated by stopping, which is 
done at from the fourth to the sixth leaf from the 
base of each young shoot. The energies of the plant 
are then concentrated on the development of the 
fruit. Directly the trees have finished cropping 
stand them in the open air to ripen the wood, leay- 
ing them thus during the winter (in your district, 
(Truro) until you wish to take them indoors for 
fruiting the following season. 


Brown-rot fungus on Apples (4. Martyn).— 
The Apples you send have been attacked by the 
brown-rot fungus (Monilia fructigena), -and this, no 
doubt, is also present on both foliage and bark of 
the tree. Spray the tree with Bordeaux mixture, 
which should be made as follows:—Take 3 Ib. sul- 
phate of copper, 6 oz. of quicklime, and 5 gallons of 
water. The copper sulphate should be tied up in a 
piece of canvas and dissolved in a little boiling 
water in a wooden vessel. The quicklime (see that 
this is fresh from the kiln, and not slaked in any 
way) should also be gradually slaked and just enough 
water added afterwards to produce a milk-like fluid. 
Pour this into the copper sulphate liquid, stir both 
together, then add the 5 gallons of water, when it 
is ready for use. By following this formula you will 
be able to make about as much-as you will require 
each time you spray. Be careful to use wooden 
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vessels only for the mixing and making. It would) 
be advisable also to spray the trees with the caustic} 
alkali solution as soon as the leaves have all fallen, 


VEGETABLES. 


Pine-needles rotten (W. B. Halhed).—If the 
Pine-needles are thoroughly rotten and care taken to| 
clear off all pieces of wood, we should say that no 
harm will follow your using them in the way you 
suggest. Many years ago a well-known gardener of| 
our acquaintance used, when planting his Potatoes | 
for exhibition, such material as you refer to, and the} 
tubers when lifted were clean and bright, and stood| 
him jin good stead on the exhibition table. Perhaps | 
some of our country readers, who may have used 
these in their gardens, will help our correspondent. | 


Growing Tomatoes (Fagus).—By far the best 
way, more especially in the case of Tomatoes, is to 
clear out entirely the old and inert soil and re-| 
place with fresh. Many of the failures we often have) 
to chronicle are due solely to growing Tomatoes year) 
after year in the same soil, which in course of time} 
gets what is known as “sick,’? and when this hap-| 
pens failure is almost sure to follow. As for the} 
cyanidising, we should advise you to leave it alone.) 
The many preparations of nicotine now on the| 
market are as effectual, and there is no danger in| 
using such. 

Onion-seed, saving (A. Chatfield)._Select 4| 
warm position for your Onion-bulbs on a_ south| 
border. Dig the ground deeply, and if the soil be| 
fairly good add no manure. Plant in February, if 
the weather is open, the bulbs you have selected in| 
rows 20 inches apart, allowing a distance of 12 inches| 
between each bulb jn the row. Just bury them, fix-| 
ing each bulb firmly in the soil. If very hard frost| 
follows the planting, it will be advisable to throw} 
some light litter over them for a time. As growth 
increases tie each stem loosely to a separate stake) 
or run some rods along on either side to keep the| 
stems erect and prevent rough winds breaking them 
down. Onion-seeds take a long time to ripen, and it 
may be September before you are able to harvest! 
the crop. 











SHORT REPLIES. 





P.—The Vines are evidently in a very weak and| 
debilitated state, and the best way will be to clear| 
them out, remake the border, and plant afresh, The 
soil, too, is exhausted, hence the poor condition of 
the Vines.——An Old Subscriber.—Syringe the plante| 
well with Quassia extract and soft soap, or fumigate| 
with XL-All, or you may dust the plants over with 
Tobacco-powder. —— Oak-leaf.— Have the ground| 
thoroughly trenched, incorporating plenty of leaf- 
soil or peat, and fill it with a collection of hardy| 
Ferns, among which you can plant various bulbs, as) 
Narcissi, ete., to flower in the spring, with Liliums to| 
bloom in the autumn.——Bexhill._Yes; they will, no| 
doubt, fruit; but it may be after the lapse of| 
several years, and it will be far better to have them | 
budded or grafted, as in this way you will be able| 
to find out very soon whether any of the seedlings| 
are of any value.——Somerset.—We do not think) 
there is any necessity for the protection you refer| 
to. Next spring, when growth commences, it would| 
be a good plan to give a mulch of well-rotted manure! 
to help the flowering.——Mulberry.—You will find an| 
article on the Mulberry in our issue of March 2l1st,| 
1908, page 38.-—F. D.—The loss of the foliage will) 
certainly check the plants, but if carefully managed| 
they will come away all right, but flower much| 
later.—-—P. K. G.—The best way will be to mulch} 
the plants with cow-manure during the summer, and) 
water this freely if the weather is dry, to wash the| 
goodness of the manure down to the roots of the| 
plants. ——Rosemary.—If you write to one of the| 
Chrysanthemum specialists he will send you a selec: 
tion such as you want. You can do the same with 
regard to the Roses.——Old Reader.—You will find 
nothing for growing your Tomatoes in better than} 
old Orange-boxes, which can be bought very cheaply.| 
The best variety is Sunrise, a free setter, with fruits! 
of good market size.——Mrs. S. Walwyn.—See article, 
“ How to Grow Arum Lilies,” in our issue of Novem-| 
ber 6th, page €38.——A. Prichard.—We think you will) 
find that the roots of the cankered trees have gone| 
down into poor soil. The only remedy is root-prun-| 
ing and treating to encourage the roots to the sur-| 
face.——H. E. Harrison.—Certainly, you can if you} 
wish plant this out in your conservatory. See reply} 
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to ‘Louisa M. Berry,” in this issue, page 688. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. | 


Names of plants.—W. G.—Muehlenbeckia_platy,| 


elada, also known as Coccoloba platyclada, sometimes 
popularly termed the Tape-worm-plant.——R. Earle,| 
—1, Clematis lanuginosa var.; 2, Cupressus Lawsoni) 
erecta viridis; 8, Looks like a starved specimen of] 
Daphne Laureola.——Sunflower.—1, Not the fruit of 
Passiflora edulis. Very probably P. coerulea, but) 
difficult to say without flowers. This fruits freely in} 
the neighbourhood of London; 2, Garrya elliptica.| 
—_—A. G. Williams.—The Salvia you refer to was, Nd} 
doubt, that known as Zurich, a_ very fine dwarf form) 
of S. splendens. See note in our issue of De: 
cember 12th, 1908, page 590.——D. H. H.—Solanum) 
jasminoides.——A.  F. Phillips.—Pleroma macran 
thum; now to be known as Tibouchina semi-de} 
candra. 

Names of fruits.—T. T. R., Harpenden.—Apple| 
Rymer.——R. M. A.—Apple Cellini.——S. S.— Apple} 
not recognised; evidently a_ local sort. ---R, Wil 
Weeks.—Apple Brabant Bellefleur. 








| 
Catalogues received.—Little and Ballantyne) 
Carlisle.—Planters’ Guide for 1910.——Soupert et 
Notting, Luxembourg.—Rose Novelties Raised in 
1909.----Amos Perry, Enfield, Middlesex.—No. po 
Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs and Tree Ponies; 
No. 112, Hardy Rock and Border Plants.——J. Cheal) 
and Sons, Lowfield Nurseries, Crawley,  Sussex.— 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Fruit-trees, Roses 


etc, 
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WINTER MANAGEMENT OF 

ASPARAGUS. 
Many fail with this. Cutting too long, not 
protecting the growth against the wind, and 
over-manuring the beds in winter are some of 
the commonest causes of failure. During the 
past season I saw many gardens where the 
growth had been left to the mercy of the 
wind. At the close of October I had to 
make good gaps in three beds, by making 
one bed fill the other two. Having only 
been planted three years, this was easily done. 
When I came to lift the plants, I was im- 
pressed with the difference in the state of 
the roots, the growths of which had been 
broken off prematurely, and those the foliage 
of which had remained green to the last. In 
the former the roots were black, having no 
fibres. These roots are so weakened that 
they cannot be expected to be vigorous next 
year. 

Regarding the time to remove the foliage, 
much depends on the time the growth began ; 
much also depends on the soil and situation. 
I have often found, on a dry, light soil in 
west Norfolk, that cutting could be begun a 
week earlier than in a strong, heavy soil in 
the west. During autumn and early winter 
many errors are made by heavily coating the 
beds with manure. In many instances 
nothing could be more unwise. I am doubt- 
ful if this autumn dressing is profitable in 
any case. Many are under the impression 
the roots are not hardy, but I am convinced 
that when the ground is well prepared, and 
the crowns are 2 inches to 8 inches deep, 
there is no danger from frost. I would pre- 
fer pointing over the surface, leaving it 
rough. Early in the year a dressing of 
Manure may be put on, and by the time the 
roots are active the manure will be washed 
down to them. This also acts as a mulch 
in early summer. I have found these sur- 
face mulchings very helpful in protecting 
the early growths from frost. In the early 
Stages of new beds, when the soil is good, 
this heavy feeding weakens the growth. I 
much prefer feeding during growth with 
Manure-water or some artificial sprinkled on 
the surface, and washed down to the roots. 
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New varieties of Potatoes.— Although there 
has beent much less of Potato booming of late 
than was seen a year or two since, there 
Seems, judging by Potato-growers’ lists, no 
lack of new varieties, or, at least, newly- 
Named varieties, in commerce, or soon to be 
introduced. Mr. Robert Fenn recently sent 
several varieties as new or seedlings to the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit and Vege- 
table Committee, all having much similarity. 
These are to be grown for trial at Wisley. 
We want, of new varieties, some that are 
really so distinct in growth and tuber that 


‘they shall not be assumed to be but old ones 
‘Tenamed, or natural seedlings from them. 


growth or tuber. But it is doubtful whether 
there is much room for variation in tops or 
tubers now. None the less, raisers must try 
to obtain high-class, heavy-cropping varieties, 
for their labours in the past have done won- 
ders in helping us to maintain, in spite of 
seasons and disease, really grand crops.— 
A. D. 





THE CULTIVATION OF THE 
CUCUMBER FOR MARKET. 


It might reasonably be conceived that the 
last word on the cultivation of the Cucumber, 
whether for profit or private consumption, 
had long ago been said were it not for the 
cultural errors that are made from time to 
time. Theré is no fruit grown under glass in 
this country which requires a less amount 
of practical knowledge or one in which the 
essentials of good cultivation are more 
readily understood by all. That it is pos: 
sible to err in the cultivation of Cucumbers, 
and that the most grievous errors are made 
in gardens where they are least expected, 1] 
know from my own experience, hence, there- 
fore, no apology is offered for giving as 
briefly as possible some of the more ele- 
mentary details concerning the management 
of the Cucumber. 

SOWING THE SEEDS.—The seeds are sown 
singly, for preference, in 38-inch pots, these 
being loosely filled to the brim with soil. 
After making a slight impression with the 
forefinger of not more than half inch in 
depth, drop a seed therein, and lightly shake 
down the soil to cover the seed. No drain- 
age is needed or employed. No firming of 
the soil is indulged in—firm potting, indeed, 
at this stage would probably ruin all the 
cotyledonous stems as these emerge from the 
seed—while the soil at the time of seed- 
sowing should be of that naturally moist 
character that water is as unnecessary as it 
is undesirable. Where dry soil is present 
on the potting bench it should be watered 
some hours previously. Warmed soil is much 
the best. When sown, the seed-pots should 
be placed on a bottom-heat bed, preferably 
in a frame covered with paper to stay eva- 
poration. A bottom-heat temperature of 
65 degs. to 80 degs. may be fixed as mini- 
mum and maximum, while that of 70 degs. to 
75 degs. will be found very good. In 
February and March good seeds may be 
four days or six days before they appear, a 
determining factor being the maintaining of 
the right temperature. In April or May the 
same quality of seeds with more congenial 
conditions may appear in twenty-four hours 
or even less, and in either case no water is 
afforded till root-action has well begun. 
Where a frame is employed and much 
moisture obtains, damping may be expected, 
hence the necessity for guarding against con- 
fined damp. For the time being, and, say, 
for ten days from  seed-sowing, a com- 
paratively dry condition is preserved about 
the seedlings, this tending to harden the 





their seedling Cucumber-plants in the open 
house, and a low-habited plant is produced 
by these means. I prefer a frame-raised 
plant, not merely because of the quicker 
growth, but also because a plant is obtained 
with a 6-inch-long cotyledonous stem that 
rarely if ever cankers or decays at the base. 
Some raise seedlings in pans or boxes, and 
in the subsequent potting bury the stems 
above named. I never bury the seed-stem, 
believing that, as in the case of the Oak, 
the first-formed roots of a Cucumber-plant— 
i.e., the radicles—are capable of carrying 
the plant to the end. The Cucumber-plant 
is, naturally, an enormous rooter, and unduly 
increasing this tends to grossness and un- 
fruitfulness. I have witnessed many errors 
of this nature, though worst of all, perhaps, 
in a garden where I should have least ex- 
pected it and where the main stem had been 
buried to the extent of at least 18 inches, 
each plant having nearly half a cartload of 
soil to grow in. The result was leaves like 
those of the Rhubarb, and not a fruit was to 
be seen. 


PLANTING oOUT.—The planting is done 
when the young plants are in their third or 
fourth rough leaf, and here a little method 
and foresight are needed. The plant, being 
of quick growth and soon losing ground when 
confined to small pots, should never have to 
wait before being set out. It were better, 
indeed, that the house wait a day or two 
for the plants. Potting on, of course, may 
be done to prevent any starved condition 
resulting, but in such a case a necessary evil 
is but poor compensation. Moreover, the 
work of planting would be as quickly per- 
formed as the potting, and the aim of the 
grower for market is not to increase the 
labour in any direction. Nor does potting 
on fully compensate in such a case, for the 
later-raised plant, put out in the nick of 
time, will often outstrip that earlier pro- 
duced. It is in these circumstances that 
there should be no delay in putting out the 
plants, which, given the requisite warmth, 
will be ready in about three weeks from the 
sowing of the seeds. In all cases the soil 
should have been in the house at least 
twenty-four hours—better if double that 
time, to warm it up. I make it a practice, 
too, to open out the soil-heaps so as to form 
a basin-like cavity that, being warmed and in 
first touch with the delicate roots, will not 
harm them. A peck, or rather more, of soil 
will be ample for the plants at the start, 
setting plants moderately firmly in_ this. 
Bottom-heat, while useful in winter, is 
neither good nor helpful in summer, when 
the plants are much more fruitful if grown 
on a cool and solid bottom. I am speaking 
now of plants expected to produce heavy, 
continuous crops. A layer of cow-manure, 
first laid on the soil or bed, covered with 
soil firmly beaten down, and upon which the 





hillocks are placed, is a good general way. 
Some growers employ wooden troughs, and 
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confine the soil and roots therein, with suc- 
cess. In either case the early growth will 
be rapid, provided fayourable weather en- 
sues, and further attention will soon be 
required. Arrange the plants 3 feet apart. | 
TRAINING IN GREENHOUSES.—Wires for 
forming a trellis should be at first placed in | 
position, arranging them at 7 inches asunder, 
the lowermost one being placed 12 inches or 
14 inches from the soil. These things do | 
best when trained to the roof-rafters, and 
the main stem may be allowed to grow to 
the extent of 4 feet before being stopped. 
I frequently allow them a run of 6 feet, 
though an earlier fruiting results from the 
former. Early stopping and early fruiting 
are good; but the too heavy fruiting of 
young plants does not tend to longevity or 
general cropping. In training, no lateral or 
fruit-bearing growth should be allowed below 
the first wire, as it not only handicaps the 
plant, but the fruits, getting into contact 
with the soil, do not colour and rarely run 
out straight. Early fruiting on the main 
stems should also be discouraged, as nothing 
more seriously checks the formation of 
lateral shoots. The first laterals should be 
stopped—i.e., have the extreme point of the 
shoot removed when at the second or third 
joint—when it is seen that fruits are forming. 
Where fruits are observed at the first and 
second joints or leaf axils, the third should 
not be retained unless it also is fruit-bear- 
ing, the retention of superfluous growth not 
being desirable. At this juncture sub- 
laterals quickly form, and these, in turn, 
should be stopped at the first or second 
joint, according to requirements and the 
room at disposal. All subsequent training 
is but a repetition of the above in conjunc- 
tion with the removal of the larger breast 
leaves from time to time. 
ToP-DRESSING.—This is important, and 
must be seen to as required, little and often 
being the best rule to adopt. Rich soil—i.e., 
good loam and well-decayed manure, the 
latter in the proportion of one-third, will do 
quite well. The soil for this purpose is best 
prepared in advance, and then bone-meal 
may be added with advantage. I confine 
the plants to the hillocks for some time, the 
first top-dressing—always the most liberal— 
being given when a good number of fruits 
is seen to have formed on the laterals. In 
other words, the supplies of soil are at first 
moderate to ensure a less rampant growth. 
With the setting of the fruits a more liberal 
supply will be required, and the roots will 
quickly occupy the mass of material pro- 
vided. The Cucumber-plant is a great rooter 
superficially, and the fact will not be over- 
looked by the intelligent cultivator. 
MOISTURE AND WATERING.—Descendant of 
an essentially tropical subject, the Cucumber 
delights in abundant moisture, and whether 
root-applied or in the atmosphere, there 
must be no stint. A few years ago, when 
the Cucumber disease played such havoc 
with the plants, the doctors in plant diseases 
said, no wonder, seeing that the plants were 
grown in hot-houses steaming and reeking 
with moisture. The ‘‘steaming and reek- 
ing’’ may have been a mere figure of speech, 
yet withal there was the inference that the 
method of growing the plants was wrong. 
These same doctors overlooked the fact that 
any dry method or arid condition of the 
atmosphere would quickly inflict upon the 
plants a pest scourge as great and as much 
to be dreaded as the disease itself, hence the 
idea would have been theoretically and 
practically unsound. These same men, too, 
overlooked the fact that the greenhouse 
treatment had nothing at all to do with the 
disease, for the ridge Cucumber, the Gourd, 
and the Vegetable Marrow grown in the 
open were equally its victims. 
grow Cucumbers in houses where 





much 


moisture obtains to-day, and the moisture is | 
necessary tothe production of good fruits and | 


to the health of the plant. _ Cucumbers 
grown without these natural aids are tough 
and bitter. I grew Rollisson’s Telegraph 
Cucumber before it came into that famous 
old-time firm’s hands at all, and present- 
day methods but represent a gradual im- 
provement culturally on those obtaining 
years ago. The amount of moisture will de- 
pend on external conditions and upon the 


Hence, we | 


crop; but with a heavy crop coming it is 
not easy to ovérdo the root-applied moisture 
in hot weather. Syringing must be regulated 
by these same things, while the syringe 
should not be used on the plants during the 


flowering of the crop late in the afternoon. 


Ventilation and shading also may have to be 
done, but these will depend on the weather, 


the position of the greenhouse, and the time | 


of year. The fruits of the Cucumber develop 
rapidly in a moisture-laden atmosphere and 
in a temperature of 75 degs. to 85 degs. 
Above this the plants appear a little dis- 
tressed rather than otherwise. Weak liquid- 





Cucumber All the Year Round,’ From a photograph 


in Mr. Jenkins’ nursery at Hampton Hill, 
Middlesex. 


| are best avoided. 


usually very shapely and very short 


from those on the primary laterals. 





|/manure may be given from time to time, 
'while highly-concentrated artificial manures 


cumber that is good for winter and summer 
alike is of service in any garden, large or 
small, and, while my own personal experience | Potatoes, Seakale, or Rhubarb, or sow Onions, Par- 
of the variety All the Year Round (here | Snips, or Beet—indeed, anything other than Cab- 


that it is good for a much longer period. 
During the lengthy Season I have named, the 
variety furnishes abundant supplies, given 
the ordinary methods of cultivation—indeed, 
it is, without a doubt, a heavy, centinuous 
cropper, yielding for the most part shapely 
and well-finished fruits. That shown in the 
picture was a fruit taken at random, and, 
while well-finished, is by no means the best 
representative of what is really a handsome- 
fruited variety. The flavour, too, is in every 
way excellent, and, indeed, after a good deal 
| of experience, it is not only one of the best- 
known to me, but it retains its colour right to 
the end of the crop. 

Flavour, juiciness, and crispness depend 
very largely on cultivation, and, in particular, 
quick production; and the best of varieties 
may be spoiled by being too long on the way. 


H. Had: 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Endive.—I notice a good article on the 
cultivation of this, by “ West Wilts,” in a 
recent number of GARDENING; but what 
surprises me is that so little use is made of 
this plant as a vegetable. In English 
gardens it is cultivated as a salad, and 
grown on a very small scale, and a very poor 
salad it makes; whereas in French gardens 
it is raised as a vegetable, and a very good 
one. Braised and put round meat it is ex- 
cellent. There is such scarcity in winter of 
good green vegetables very often that this 
broad-leaved Batavian Endive (what the 
French call Scarole) deserves to be much 
cultivated and used in its right way as a 
vegetable, which does not in the least pre- 
vent it being used as a salad by those who 
care for it in that form.—W. 


Vegetable garden.—Club-root, slime fun- 
gus, anbury, or whatever name it may be 
known by, is a troublesome disease. The 
best remedy, as far as our present knowledge 
goes, ‘is lime in some form and frequent 
change of soil. I have generally found, where 
lime is used from time to time, as required, 
and a proper system of rotation carried out, 
club-root does not give any trouble. It is 
in the early stages of the plant’s growth that 
the disease appears, and it is in the seed-bed 
that precautions should be taken. If any 
Celery is not sufficiently earthed, do the 
work the first fine day. Cauliflowers and 
early Broccoli should be made safe now if not 
already done, and late Broccoli should be 
laid: down with heads to the north. Lettuces, 
when nearly full-grown, soon decay if ex- 
posed to frost. A covering of dry leaves is a 
good protection. There will, of course, be 
Lettuces and Endives in frames or turf pits, 
as to be without materials for salads would be 
unpardonable. To still carry this further, 
sow seeds of Paris Market in boxes in a warm 
house near the glass. These will come in to 
succeed Asparagus in frames before the heat 
declines much. I have had_ splendid Let- 
tuces after Asparagus in this way. 
room-beds may continue to be made up. 

Protecting Globe Artichokes (M. H.).—It is 
not a good plan to use strawy litter as a protection 
in winter, this lying too damp about the crowns, 
and encouraging slugs to eat away the young leaves 
and tender crowns. Nothing serves the purpose so 
well as ashes. These, being porous, allow rain to pass 
through, while at the same time they lie closely 
around the crowns of the plants, protecting the most 
vital parts. In some soils Globe Artichokes give 
trouble in winter by dying out, but in sandy loam, 
with a covering about the crowns in late autumn, 


there should be no difficulty. Before wintry weather 


sets in, place a covering of ashes some 2 inches or 60 
in thickness. A little soot sprinkled around them 
previously would help to dispel slugs, which do 
damage sometimes. Some decayed manure may be 
| forked into the surrounding soil in spring after the 
| ashes are removed. Liquid-manure given at any time 
during spring and summer would stimulate vigorous 


The Rochford is among the most useful and | growth. 
prolific known to me, and is selected from 


these points of view rather than otherwise. | remedy for clubbing, from which the Brussels Sprouts 
The fruits produced on the main vine are and Cabbage you mention are suffering, is, without 
at the | doubt, gas-lime. 


Cabbages clubbing (R. W. Pollard).—The best 


This should be applied to vacant 
ground at once, at the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods, if 


neck, those on the sub-laterals differing again | clubbing is very bad. If it be not, then apply 1 bushel — 
A Cu- | to 2 rods of ground. - After lying on the ground from | 


| four to six weeks, dig the dressing in. Even a dress- 
ing at the same rate of fresh lime is good also. 
Rather than plant any of the Cabbage tribe, plant 





| bage. By doing so for a couple of years the club 


figured) may be said to begin in April and | trouble may disappear. Peas or Beans also may b@ 


finish in October, it is within my knowledge | sown with advantage. 


Mush- 
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FRUIT, 


RENEWING CORDON GOOSEBERRIES. 
A QUERY and a reply in a recent number, 


with reference to the sudden collapse of bush | 


Gooseberries, would seem to point to over- 
cropping as the cause of the failure. This 


may be right under some conditions, but, | 
given a suitable soil, the Gooseberry will go 
on bearing very heavy crops for many years 
On light soils, | 


with no sign of deterioration. 


stitute just below the top spit a little 


| heavier soil to which has been added a liberal 





dose of cow-manure. Plant a little deeper 
on lighter soil. All sorts are not suitable, 
as some resent the very close pruning. The 
shoots do not break kindly, and one gets 
long gaps instead of thickly-set spurs. The 
leading nurserymen have made a speciality 
of cordons, and will supply suitable varie- 
ties. A surface mulching of manure is ad- 
visable in dry seasons when the trees are 


carrying a heavy crop, but thoroughly good | 


A cordon-trained tree of Gooseberry Fearless—a smooth, light green variety. 


however, and especially with trellis Goose- 
berries, where no particular attention has been 
Bren at planting time, the case is different, 
or the trellis Gooseberry is grown under 
abnormal conditions, as the severe pruning 
Necessary to keep it within bounds is con- 
trary to its nature, and extra attention is ne- 
cessary if long life and plenty of fruit are 
the aim. Given, then, a light, retentive soil, 
I should say the essentials to success are 
careful preparation and planting, selection of 
suitable varieties, and mulching at the right 
time. Trench the ground, throwing out a 
bit of the bottom soil if very poor, and sub- 





first planting is preferable, for mulching has 
a tendency to bring roots to the surface, and 
if these are not noticed the trees are bound 
to suffer. Cordon Gooseberries have always 
been to me an interesting feature of the fruit 
garden, and as planting time is at hand, I 
thought a hint as to culture might be per- 
missible. Now, as to the rejuvenation which 
has to be taken into consideration if one 
grows the same trees successfully for, say, 
close on thirty years. If at the outset the 
lower branches haye been trained horizon- 
tally and five or six growths run up perpendi- 
cularly from the same, so soon as the old 











spurs are seen to be failing a bit, select stout, 
sturdy growths as near the base of each per- 
pendicular as possible, and tie in to the same 
at the summer pruning. Shorten these back 
to half the length in the winter, at the same 
time cutting clean away sufficient old spurs 
from the old stems to make room for the 
young shoot. Repeat the treatment for two 
successive years, by which time the young 
growths will be nearly at the top of the 
trellis, and all old stems may be cut clean 
away, and practically a new tree, with, of 
course, the exception of the stem 
and the two horizontal bits at 
the bottom, is obtained. Where 
bullfinches are troublesome, it is 
advisable to throw a net right over 
the trellis after the winter prun- 
ing. This is easily done, and if 
the net is kept clear of the trees 
with the aid of a few benders at 
intervals, it is an effectual preven- 
tive, much more so than all the 
syringings, dustings, ete. Red- 
spider is very troublesome in some 
seasons. Keep a sharp look-out in 
early spring, and apply a strong 
dose of Quassia extract or a mix- 
ture of soft-soap and paraffin from 
a garden engine. 
EK. BURRELL. 


CORDON PEARS. 

I WISH to plant a wall Pear-tree. It faces 
south-west, but gets no sun till three p.m. 
daily. The wall is 9 feet high, and 20 feet 
long, and the soil is good loam, with light- 
coloured subsoil, rather sandy. I want to 
train them as single or double cordons. 
Shall I train them upright or sloping? 
What age trees shall I buy, and how shall 
I prune them as they go on from year to 
year? How many trees shall I want, or, 
in other words, what distance apart shall 
I put them? Kindly name two early and 
two late sorts that you think will succeed? 
—J. COoMBER. 

[The aspect is very well adapted 
to cordon Pears, and the soil fairly 
suitable. Trench the border along 
a distance of 3 feet from wall, and, 
as your soil is apt to get a bit sandy 
after the first spit, it would be ad- 
visable to entirely remove second 
spit, and substitute surface soil 
throughout to depth required—i.e., 
about 2 feet. In soils where trees 
grow kindly, and growth is made 
freely, a space of 2 feet between the 
trees is not too much, but as your 
space is limited, you might try them 
at 18 inches, only in the latter case 
do not allow your spurs to be too 
thickly set, or back buds will not 
ripen properly. Plant trees in a 
slightly sloping position, and train 
at an angle of 45 degs. You might 
either plant maidens—i.e., those 
straight away from the bud—or 
one-year trained trees. The latter 
would be the better in your case, 
as observation would show how the 
foundation has been laid for the 
future covering of the wall. If you 
could manage to pay a visit to some 
good nursery, when your trees are 
purchased, you will see cordons in 
all stages of development. A little 
personal observation of this kind is 
worth many pages of paper advice. 
You will note that side growth has 
been pruned back to within one or 
two eyes of fruit-buds. If more 
than the one shoot comes away in 
spring, remove them, and allow the 
one to grow until, say, the begin- 
ning of July, when it can be headed 
back to four or five eyes, and finally 
eut back in early winter, as above noted. 
Do not summer-prune the leader, but lay 
in to wall carefully to prevent breaking down 
with wind, and shorten back in winter to a 
well-ripened bud. If your wall has no 
coping, nail a piece of board on same, to pro- 
ject about 6 inches, from which tiffany can be 
suspended in spring and autumn as a protec- 
tion respectively against frost and birds. In 
the matter of varieties, the earliest Pears are 
so ephemeral in character that we should not 
recommend them. Doyenné d’Eté, Citron 
des Carmes, Jargonelle, Williams’, Beurré 
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Giffard, and others are no sooner in than 
over. You want good keeping sorts in their 
respective seasons—good croppers, that suc- 
r ceed well as cordons. If you can get in six- 

teen trees, try four each of Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Doyenné du Comice, Glou Morceau, 
and Josephine de Malines.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Moving Filbert-bushes.—I have some Filbert- 
bushes, planted five years ago. Would it be safe to 
transplant them, and, if so, would this be the best 
time? They would be replanted immediately. They 
are from 5 feet to 6 feet high.—W. H. M. 

[Provided the lifting is carefully carried 
out, and that a good ball of soil is left at- 
tached to the roots of each bush, you may lift 
and transplant your Filberts at once, and with 
little or no risk attending the operation. As 
a precautionary measure, mulch the surface 
as soon as replanting is completed, then, in the 
event of severe weather setting in, frost can- 
not penetrate the newly-moved soil and in- 
jure such roots as may be near the surface. ] 

Pear Beurré Diel diseased.—Can you kindly 
inform me through the columns of your paper the 
name of the disease which has attacked the accom- 
panying Pears and the remedy to be adopted? The 
trees are bushes on the Paradise-stock, planted six 
or seven years ago on light soil in a small arable 
orchard. Last year I was advised to mildly root- 
prune and dig in lime round the trecs, and then spray 
them, and this I did with no apparent result.— 
RUSTICUS. 

[The disease which has caused the Pears to 
decay prematurely appears to be the brown 
rot of Pears (Sclerotinia fructigena). The 
best remedies to combat this disease are Bor- 
} deaux mixture and a solution of iron sul- 

phate. The first-named should be applied 
now in the form of a spray, and the second 
just before the buds on the trees begin to 


push. Then, after the flowering period is 
past, and the fruit is set, spray again with a 
weak solution of Bordeaux mixture. If, 


when the fruit is about half grown, vou detect 
brown spots on the skins, spray again with 
the same mixture two or three weeks in suc- 
cession. The Bordeaux mixture you can ob- 
tain ready for use from any dealer in horti- 
cultural sundries, and the iron sulphate also. 
Of the latter you will require 4 |b. for 6 gallons 
of water. This must be dissolved, and then 
applied in the form of a spray. We may add 
that Beurré Diel Pear is, according to our 
experience, liable to be attacked by this fun- 
goid disease when grown out in the open, and 
that, when ripe, the fruits are, at the best, 
of second-rate quality only. We should, 
therefore, advise you, if you are anxious to 
have the variety, to give it the protection of 
a wall. Our climate is too uncertain, the 
warmest districts excepted, for this otherwise 
fine Pear to be a success when grown in the 
open. By “ Paradise,’ we take it you mean 
that the Quince is the stock on which your 
trees are worked. ‘The first-named is the 
stock on which such vast numbers of varie- 
ties of Apples are worked by nurserymen 
and others engaged in fruit cultivation. ] 
| Stoneless Grapes.—Last year I asked you about 
stoneless Grapes, and you thought that the fruit 
could not be otherwise than very poor, and desired 
to see some of this year’s crop. My letter to you 
was backed up by one or two other readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED who had experienéed the 
same phenomenon. I now send you part of a bunch, 
in which you will probably find that more than half 
of the berries are stoneless. The Vines are in an 
ordinary greenhouse, mixed up with flowering plants. 
—E. WESTON. 

[We are much obliged by the sample bunch 
of Grapes you send us. We find the berries 
to be barely half the size they should be—in 
e | fact, we have had Grapes on a _ southern 
aspect outdoors in this indifferent season, 
almost—if not quite—as large. The berries 
also contain much watery juice, and lack the 
firmness of flesh which characterises the 
perfectly-formed and well-grown Grape. 
This condition, of course, is due to non-set- 
ting in a few instances, and imperfect fer- 
| tilisation of the berries in other cases. We 
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loss to the farmer of a crop so valuable as 
the Apple most assuredly is to the owner of 
a large orchard, for, with proper care and — 
feeding, think of what one can earn from 
such an orchard! If the farmer neglected his 
live stock, how long would it be a paying in- 
vestment? So with the Apple crop. It must— 
be fed, for one cannot, year after year, re- 
move products without feeding. Hence, all 
orchards must be fed, and all trees pruned. 
The pruning should be done by experienced 
men. After the trees are pruned, all cayi- 
ties dressed, filled and patched, then when 
the trees have shed their leaves they should 
be sprayed. The ground under all fruit-bear- 
ing trees must be nourished, in order to re- 
place the picked fruit and get the best results. 
What I have said of fruit-trees applies with 
equal force to shrubs, the pruning of which 
requires years of study and experience to do 
in a scientific manner. Is there anything 
more disappointing than the cutting ‘off of 
the blossom buds, and the shaping into 
figures of shrubs that Nature intended should 
grow naturally? Let the people become edu- 
cated to the fact that to attain the best re- 
sults they must employ only men of experi- 
ence. There is nothing so hideous as a shrub 
pruned in a set manner. ‘The irregular 
growth must be maintained.—F’. W. CLARK, 
in Country Gentleman. 
Early cooking Apples.—‘J. M.’’ (Novem- 
ber 6th, page 632) gives a list of thirteen early — 
cooking Apples, which he regards as too soon 
losing flavour and edible value. It is one 
unfortunate circumstance relating to these 
early cookers that, because generally pro- 
ducing very fine fruits, they figure so promi- 
nently at autumn exhibitions, especially so in 
trade collections, such as are now frequently 
seen at the Royal Horticultural Society’s” 
mectings. Were it not that persons, seeing 
such as Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Emperor Alex- 
ander, Lord Suffield, Pott’s Seedling, and 
some others in such fine form thus exhibited, 
they would be far less in demand than are 
many others having far better keeping quali- 
ties. Naturally the frequency with which 
any variety is presented helps to do much to 
popularise it, although for ordinary use and 
culture it may be far less worthy of such 
culture than are many others. It would be~ 
interesting just now could there be collected 
from readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED a 
census of the six best varieties of cooking 
Apples suitable for small gardens, and to 
cover along season. A similar census of six” 
best. dessert Apples for a similar purpose 
would be very useful also. But in making 
lists, readers should not tie their selections 
to varieties they may be growing, and for 
which it would be reasonable to assume they 
have some bias. Rather the selections should 
be as broad and impartial as possible, putting 
aside mere beauty or size in preference to 
good cropping and household fitness. I name 
as a good collection of cooking Apples for 
small gardens Early Victoria, Stirling Castle, 
Bismarck, Waltham Abbey Seedling, Lane’s 
Prince Albert, and Newton Wonder; of 
dessert varieties, Miller’s Seedling (far too 
little known), Worcester Pearmain, Cox's 
Orange Pippin, Adam’s Pearmain, Cockle’s” 
Pippin, and Sturmer Pippin. I have spe- 
cially excluded such showy varieties as 
King of the Pippins, Allington Pippin, Jas. 


samples grown under similar conditions, the 
berries of which have been properly fertilised, 
either naturally or artificially. ] 

Standard Green Gage Plum.—Will the Green 
Gage be suitable for the following situation and 
conditions? How old should it be when planted? 
Soil fairly good, about 4 feet deep, with ironstone 
underneath, well drained; 12 feet distant from Cox’s 
Orange, Alfriston, Queen, and Cellini Apples, which 
do well. Situation south-east, sheltered on all other 
sides.—AN OLD READER, Bristol. 


[The Green Gage would succeed with you, 
but it could not be depended on to bear with 
such regularity as some other sorts. I*or in- 
stance, you would find Oullin’s Golden Gage 
or Jefferson’s Gage more regular croppers for 
your garden than Green Gage. We advise 
you to plant either of these two, Oullin’s 
Golden for preference if an early variety is 
desired. With the exception of the eastern 
counties, where it fruits regularly and with 
great freedom, the Green Gage Plum is apt 
to be very uncertain, and in some localities it 
has to be given the protection of a wall to 
ensure its cropping with anything like regu- 
larity. | 

Overgrown Peach-trees.—In my garden I have 
some Peach and Nectarine-trees. They were planted 
six or seven years ago, and were then said to be 
four or five years old. The Peach-trees have had 
a few fruit before this year, but not the Nectarines. 
The trees were not pruned at all. This year they 
bore very well, especially the Peaches. They were 
not pruned last July. Ought they to be pruned in 
January next?—G. H. C. 

[The pruning having beer omitted last win- 
ter, the trees will not only require pruning 
next January or February, but will have to 
be very carefully dealt with, as they are, 
doubtless, crowded with wood.] 

Planting fruit-trees.—I propcse to plant a 
strip of ground with Apples (bush) on Paradise Stock. 
The land has been out of cultivation for two years. 
The top spit appears to be good, dark loam. About 
12 inches down is gravel, pure and simple. Would 
you, under these circumstances, planting, as I pre- 
pose, surface-rooting trees, bastard trench ?—MIDDLE- 
SEX. 

[You cannot do better than bastard-trench 
the ground which has so long been out of cul- 
tivation before you plant your fruit-trees. 
Although the subsoil is very gravelly, yet it 
probably contains some good material, which, 
if well broken up 9 inches deep with a fork, 
and left in the bottom of each trench, would 
furnish a sweet root-run, and assist the trees 
to find moisture in hot, dry weather. If the 
surface now is weedy, or has on it-any coarse 
vegetation, pare that off and throw, face 
downwards, on to the broken-up bottom of 
each trench. Whether you will do well to 
add manure must depend on the condition of 
the soil, but, perhaps, the best course, after 
planting each tree rather shallow, and cover- 
ing up the roots with from 3 inches to 
4 inches of soil, will be to place a coat 2 inches 
thick round over the soil and roots, to wash 
in. That will help to keep root action near 
the surface, which is best.] 


Vine borders outside.—In the old days 
Vine borders were more or less outside, and 
warm beds of leaves and stable manure, from 
12 inches to 18 inches deep, were placed on 
the borders of early houses to encourage the 
roots. Ionce had to deal with Vines that had 
been run down a good deal.’ The bunches 
were small, and there was a good deal of 
shanking. The borders in the autumn were 
given a dressing of bone-manure and guano. 
These were very lightly forked in, and on this 
was placed a bed 18 inches deep of leaves and 
stable manure, but considerably more than 
half were leaves. A covering of litter was 
placed on the top, to keep the leaves in posi- 
tion. A watch-stick was thrust into the bed 
to tell the working of the fermentation. To 
shorten the story, the change in the bunches 
and berries was marvellous. The roots, of 
course, had come up for the warmth, and had 
found the bones and guano, and_ benefited 
greatly. These roots had to be dealt with 
very carefully, to avoid giving a check. The 
material was removed gradually, to let the 
sunshine into the borders, leaving enough 

































































and others.—A. D. 
been pruned and washed with an insecticide, 


the trellis in the best possible way, com- 
mencing at the bottom, and training in the 
branches at equal distances apart, till, as far 
as possible, every foot of trellis is covered 
with young wood, leaving, of course, room 
enough between the branches to train in the 
shoots to produce the succeeding crop. The 
gardener in his work has to keep his mind 


The early Peach-house.—The trees having | 


the branches should be tied in, so as to cover | 


a 


Grieve, Charles Ross, Christmas Pearmain, _ 





found three berries to contain but the rudi- 
ments of seeds, and each of the others to have 
one perfect seed present only. Under such 
circumstances, it is impossible for Grapes to 
be perfect, either in regard to the berries con- 
taining their full complement of the sub- 
stance termed flesh, and in attaining their 
full or natural size. Of course, Grapes such 
as those submitted are eatable, but are poor 
indeed in every respect when compared with 



















covering to protect the roots. A somewhat 
similar system was adopted in later years, 
substituting other manures for guano. Potash 
and phosphates will build up the growth more 
firmly than guano or nitrates in excess. 
Pruning fruit-trees and shrubs.—As one 
passes along the country roads and views with 


sorrow the neglected condition of many of 
the orchards, one cannot help thinking of the 





fixed on the future whilst contemplating the 
present. Every bit of wall-space should be 
limewashed, and to every pailful of limewash 
add half a pound of sulphur, and blend the 
whole together. Where red-spider has been 
troublesome, more sulphur may be used. 
Afterwards the borders should be top-dressed 
with good loam, bone-meal, and basic slags 
Test the borders as to condition, and, if dry 
anywhere, moisten the dry spots. z 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
NEW MONTBRETIAS. 
THERE have lately appeared at the chief 
London and provincial exhibitions a very re- | 
markable series of new Montbretias, the 


Montbretia Lady Hamilton. From a 


whole of which have emanated from the gar- 
dens at Westwick, near Norwich, where Mr. 
G. Davison, the gardener, has for some years | 
past been working to improve these valuable | 
garden flowers of late summer and early | 
autumn. The result of these years of patient | 
work in one direction is manifest to all, a set 
of novelties having been raised that marks | 
considerable improvement in the group, and | 
gives to it an importance undreamed of be- 
fore, Hitherto there was a_ remarkable 


| ground, 
| value. 


sameness in the colouring of the older varie- 
ties, whose small and somewhat tubular- 
shaped blossoms, looking too much to the | 
failed to impress one with their 
Then, a dwarf and by no means 


vigorous stature prevailed, whereas now the 
tubular, drooping blossoms have given place | 
to more erectly-disposed, widely-expanded | 
Howers, whose effect it would be difficult to | 
Then, from the point of view | 


over-praise. 





photograph in Messrs. Wallace’s nursery at Colchester. 


of vigour and stature, the newcomers are a 
decided gain, hence, regarded collectively, 
the new race entirely eclipses the old. In 
short, the new race, with larger and better- 
disposed flowers, seen on plants of far greater 
stature and vigour, possesses an importance 
unknown before, and, being just as amenable 
to good garden cultivation as the older types 
of these flowers; merits the attention of all 
whose chief delight is gardening in the open | 
air. I may say at once that these Mont- | 





bretias, while possessing the best qualities 
required of a plant for the garden or for cut- 
ting, are not ideal subjects for the photo- 
grapher, and, indeed, no picture could hope 
to do justice to them, or to give the smallest 
idea of the sheaf-like character of the plants 
as seen growing in the profusion and beauty 
of their Westwick home. 

As some of the leading varieties of the 
newer race have been previously referred to I 
only purpose directing attention to 
one or two of the best which have not 
hitherto been figured in these pages. 
One of these is Lady Hamilton, 
whose graceful sprays are well 
shown in the picture, the right-hand 
spray also affording a good idea of 
the Watsonia-like shape and charac- 
ter of the flower. This notable 
variety is about 34 feet high, the 
stems freely studded with erectly- 
held flowers, which, when fully open, 
reveal a delightful tone of apricot, 
which is pleasing in the extreme. 
The other variety illustrated to-day 
is Pageant, which, in its vigour 
and stature, reminds one of the 
giant Prometheus, which heads the 
class in these respects. The large 
and handsome fiowers are of a 
rich, clear, reddish-orange colour, a 
nearly complete ring of crimson en- 
circling the base of the petals. The 
sturdy character of the plant is sug- 
gested in the picture by the short 
distance between the flower-buds, 
while the free branching of the in- 
florescences and the exceptional 
effect of the plant when in flower, 
are noteworthy. Pageant received 
an award of merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society on August 31st 
of the present year. 

EK. H. JENKINS. 





HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
ASTILBE RIVULARIS.—Like other 
members of the family, this must 
have moisture—in fact, in dry sea- 
sons it suffers so much that I do not 
advise planting it in the hardy 
flower-border where the soil is very 
light. It is a good waterside plant, 
thriving admirably, and having a fine 
effect in company with Iris Keempferi 
and similar moisture-loving things. 
Where such a position does not exist, 
it is advisable to plant on the north 
side of a wall or trees, so that it 
escapes the full force of the sun. 
Like all members of the family, its 
near relatives, the Spireas, it re- 
quires plenty of rich food. Nothing 
suits it better than cow-dung when 
it can be had. Give the plants an 
annual top-dressing in the winter. 
The Dutch use heavy dressings of 
this manure for the Spirzeas which 
are imported into this country for 
forcing. 

PLATYCODON MARIESI ALBUM. 
Although the flowers of this variety 
are not pure white, they are quite 
distinct, and, grown with the type, 


they make a pleasing variety. This 
pale-coloured form appears to be 


quite as free of growth as the type. 

FRITILLARIAS.—Those who have 
not planted should do so at once. It 
is already late for planting, but in 
fairly light soil roots sufficient to 
guarantee the safety of the bulbs 
against excessive rainfall will be 
made before the ground has lost its 
warmth. Where the soil is of a 
heavy, moisture-holding character, 
planting later than mid-October is 
to court failure. Never plant in spring, for if 
you do so, the growth made will probably be 
the last. Even if growth is made the follow- 
ing year, it will be too weak to produce 
flowers. 

OPUNTIA RAFFINESQUIANA.—There was a 
time when hardy Cacti were almost unknown 
to hardy flower-growers. A coloured plate 
which appeared in The Garden about a quar- 
ter of a century ago attracted much attention, 
and it came as a surprise to hardy flower- 
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growers generally that there existed a species 
of the Cactus family that was sufficiently 
hardy to withstand those periods of severe 
frost which frequently characterise our Eng- 
lish winters. The finest specimens I ever saw 
were growing in a German garden, on a ter- 
race with a rather sharp slope. The mass 
was quite a yard across, and the large golden- 
yellow blooms were very freely produced. The 
healthy condition of the plants. was un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that, although in the 
south of Germany the frost is very severe, the 
ground is usually covered with snow, and the 
sharp changes from extreme moisture to 
severe frosts are unknown. The best place 
for this Cactus is under a south wall, a couple 
of feet from the ground, and even then it is 
advisable to cover with a pane of glass from 
December till March. This Opuntia, being a 
native of the Rocky Mountains, does not fear 
a hard, dry frost. It is the combination of 
cold and wet that causes decay. 

DraBa Arzoon.—In a general way this will 
be found to be of biennial duration, but, like 
most hardy plants of a similar nature, it seeds 
freely, and if the conditions are favourable, 
young plants are sure to appear. It is one of 
those things that need but little soil, and can, 
therefore, easily be naturalised on old walls. 

ERYTHR#ZA CENTAURIUM is one of our pret- 
tiest native plants. It is found growing on 
light, well-drained soils, and generally among 
short herbage. I have often thought that it 
might profitably be taken in hand with a view 
to improvement. It is certainly the superior 
in effectiveness to some things that have come 
to us from abroad, and if the size of the 
flowers could be increased, it would be a 
really good garden plant. In due course, 
richer and brighter tints would probably be 
obtained. We know what was done in the 
case of the Foxglove and Poppy—how the 
garden varieties differ from the wild form. 
There is one thing I have noticed about this 
Erythrea. If it is cut down to the ground 
early in July, it will throw up flower-stems 
which will make a brave show in autumn. 

DODECATHEON JEFFREYANUM.—It is a pity 
that the Dodecatheons require conditions 
which the generality of hardy plant growers 
find some difficulty in according them. They 
are not at home in very poor, sandy soils, and 
are unhappy in ground that becomes very 
close and wet in the winter. They will suc- 
ceed in light loamy soil with a liberal addition 
of decomposed vegetable matter. The above- 
mentioned species is one of the loveliest 
garden plants we have, and as worthy of 
good cultural care as many things grown at 
considerable expense under glass. 

J. CORNHILL. 





THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 


ELyMus Guaucus.—Like all who have much 
to learn, I have fallen into a grievous error 
in planting a clump of one of the Lyme 
Grasses among my hardy flowers. This is 
Elymus glaucus, which I saw in a big garden, 
and which I asked the owner for a bit of, as 
I liked its fine, glaucous leaves and its grace- 
ful appearance. But I forgot that what is 
suited for a garden of acres is not suitable 
for the smaller garden, and I planted it among 
good flowering plants in the border. Now I 
have had to banish it, as a couple of years’ 
growth showed that it was all-pervading in 
such a place. It romped in the border, sent 
up big stems, and grew famously. Not con- 
tent, however, with keeping to its appointed 
place, it then took to spreading at the root, 
and afterwards sent up runners a little away. 
It even began to come up in the path, and 
soon that bit of the border looked like some 
parts of the seashore where some of the Lyme 
Grasses grow. <A Christmas Rose, which was 
one of my pets, was becoming choked up, and 
the Grass was ingratiating itself among the 
roots of a Tritoma, so that at last I had to 
put down my foot, and make up my mind to 
expel this plant from the border. 

SAVING HBEPATICA-SEEDS.—Reading some 
time ago of raising Hepaticas from seeds, I 
made up my mind to try to save some seeds 
from my own plants, and to sow them so as 
to secure a stock of these pretty plants at some 
future time. On looking at my seeds when 
on the plant this last spring, I wondered to 








read that the seeds require to be gathered 
every day, and thought this an unnecessary 
bit of care. Of course, I only mean by “ every 
day’’ every one of the period during which 
the seeds should be nearly ripe. In an early 
stage these seeds look very firmly attached to 
the head on which they grow, but I soon found 
out the wisdom of the advice, as a few days’ 
neglect caused the loss of many of the seeds. 
As they ripen and grow hard, they fall readily 
to the ground, and time after time have I 
gone to my plants and found the seeds off 
them. They are not so easily picked up from 
the ground, either, and one loses a consider- 
able proportion of them. Now, when I want 
to save seeds, I shall go to my plants daily, 
and, when I find the seeds begin to get loose 
on the receptacle, as it is called, I shall take 
them off and spread them on a sheet of paper 
in the sun for a few days until they are 
harder, and then I shall sow them in boxes. 
I hope thus, with the information gathered 
from the article I read, to raise a good many 
Hepaticas. 

AsBotut WATER LILIES.—GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED has always urged the cultivation of 
Water Lilies, and since I have read its pages 
it has done much to interest us amateurs in 
these very beautiful plants. Then, some of 
us, who have seen some of the new varieties 
in parks and at shows, must have been de- 
lighted with these exquisite flowers. I have 
been trying a few, and let me say that, much 
as the small varieties are liked by some, my 
tastes favour the larger varieties, even for 
growing in a tub, the only way some of us 
can hope to have these beautiful flowers. But 
in growing my few in tubs, I find that it is 
almost necessary to thin out the leaves, so as 
to allow the sun to warm up the water, and 
to permit the flowers to rise well to the sur- 
face. In a tub the big leaves of the larger 
Nymphzeas monopolise the whole surface of 
the tub, and the sun does not reach the 
water, and only a few flowers are given. But 
then, what exquisite things these are! Even 
a flower or two will be worth the trouble and 
expense they give. I know a garden in 
which a few flowers are secured annually from 
a common zine can, picked up somewhere, 
with a big hole in it, this being filled up with 
concrete when the can was sunk in the 
ground. It takes little room, and gives some 
good flowers indeed of one of the Marliacea 
varieties. 

PROPAGATING SEDUMS.—To those who 
know much about plants, it will probably 
seem absurd to say anything about the pro- 
pagation of such easy plants as the Sedums or 
Stonecrops. But this is just .one of the 
things a raw amateur wants to know some- 
thing about, and when I first grew these 
pretty plants. I did not know how to in- 
crease them. Now I find that it is almost 
absurdly easy—in fact, I know a _ place 
by the sea where the common Sedum acre 
has been carried about by the rabbits, and 
where it has rooted like magic. Such a spe- 
cies as that appears to require little but 
lying on the ground to induce it to send out 
roots, and, so far as I can see, everyone will 
grow if a little bit is stuck into the soil in 
a simple way, the bigger species needing to 
be firmly put in, however. The trailing ones 
generally root as they go, if not on the top 
of stone, and some of them seed so freely 
as to promise to become weeds in my garden. 
I know a grower who uses Sedum reflexum to 
carpet his bulbs with, and he often lifts a 
piece and sets it on the top of the soil, tread- 
ing it lightly with his foot to make it firm, and 
leaving it alone after that. His plants 
flourish under such simple treatment. 
Most of the Stonecrops can be divided readily 
also, so they are among the truly easy plants 
for the amateur to grow. 

LAMAROK’S EVENING PRIMROSE.—I intro- 
duced this into my garden, and it has seeded 
itself so freely that I have come to the con- 
clusion that, if left alone, this plant would 
soon assert its supremacy over everything 
almost in the garden. It seeds very plenti- 
fully, and if you allow all the seeds to ripen 
and fall, there will soon be a big crop of 
seedlings about the garden. They come up 
everywhere, and, fine as a few plants are, 
with their long stems and big yellow flowers, 
which only open towards evening, one may 
have too many of them. So it is worth while 
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saving oneself trouble in the future by taking 
off some of the seed capsules before the seeds 
ripen. This will save much eradication after- 
wards. Yet a few plants are useful and 
pretty, especially in the cool of a summer 
evening, when the large yellow flowers, which, 
by the way, have a curious smell, such as 
we would almost liken to butter, open wide 
and look fine in the gloaming. Of course, 
it is rather a shabby-looking plant when the 
daylight comes, the old flowers looking limp 
and weary, and the new ones wrapped up, 
waiting for the late afternoon before they dis- 
play their pale yellow colouring. But 
(Enothera Lamarckiana is a good thing in its 
way, biennial though it is. 
AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 


TALL PLANTS FOR SUMMER BEDDING. 


THE introduction of a taller class of plants in 
flower-beds for summer decoration, first in a 
small way, after carpet-bedding declined, bas 
gradually grown in favour, and now experts 
alike in public and private gardens, use them 
largely and effectively. Starting with tall 
pyramids or bushes of well-known subjects, 
as Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Helio- 
tropes, Fuchsias, and the like, it struck those 
interested in the matter that many green- 
house plants, grown on and well hardened, 
might also be utilised, with the result that 
at the present time many inmates of our 
greenhouses, at one time grown entirely under 
glass, spend some four months of their time 
in the open air. Very showy and effective 
such are when well planted, which, unfor- 
tunately, is not always the case, the mistake 
of crowding being strongly in _ evidence. 
Given a well-grown plant some 5 feet in 
height, it wants plenty of room, not huddled 
close to plants of similar height, so that only 
one side of the specimen shows its true cha- 
racter. Of plants grown entirely for their 
foliage, I do not care for the pyramidal 
Tresines, which are too stiff and formal, and, 
if allowed to grow out, are ragged and not 
at all pleasing: The best, to my thinking, 
are Acalyphas and a thoroughly good, dark 
Canna, as Bronze Poitevine. Plant suffi- 
ciently wide to allow for good development, 
and carpet with something that will contrast” 
well with the rich foliage. A free-growing, 
free-flowering white Verbena answers the 
purpose admirably. Streptosolen Jamesoni is 
a greenhouse plant that makes a good speci- 
men, carpeted with Glory of Zurich Salvia, 
one of the best plants of recent introduction. 
Another capital plant to associate with this 
Salvia is Bouvardia Humboldti corymbiflora. 
Nice large bushes 3 feet or 4 feet high and as 
many through, are very attractive, and the 
odour is delicious. Bougainvillea glabra and 
Plumbago capensis are two more greenhouse 
plants that can also be recommended. Let 
the long shoots droop over, and do not tie in 
closely. Lantanas make a fine bed, large 
pyramids at intervals, with a dwarfer under- 
growth. With few exceptions, the varieties 
are soft and pleasing in shade, and so form 
an admirable foil to beds of brilliant colour. 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, etce., 
are other things that help to supply plenty 
of material for the purpose under considera- 
tion. E. B. 8. 


A FEW LATE FLOWERS. 


A FEw rather sharp frosts early in the month, 
following the heavy rains and saturated 
foliage, have nearly made an end of outdoor 
flowers, except in the case of Chrysanthe- 
mums where they are in a sheltered spot, and 
are protected at night with stout tiffany. A 
few Starworts remain (November 9th), and 
among them the comparatively old variety 
amethystinus is one of the brightest, and, 
with the exception of puniceus pulcherrimus 
and tartaricus, one of the most vigorous of all 
Starworts. Tartaricus is always worth a 
place as a back-row plant. It is unique in 
flower and foliage, very late, and in good soil 
will go over 6 feet. A. Novee-Anglize coccineus 
and Mrs. J. F. Raynor lasted well up to the 
beginning of November, and the colour of the 
flowers makes them a welcome contrast to the 
varieties named above. There are still a few 
sprays on A. salicifolius Treserve, and also on 
ericoides and e. Ophir. The skill of the 
hybridiser has given us many new varieties of 
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late years, but they are mostly in the cordi- | 
folius and Novi-Belgii sections. They are | 
mostly mid-season in flowering. Possibly ex- 
periments with A. Tradescanti might give | 
equally graceful sprays, lasting two or three 
weeks longer in flower. Geum Yellow Queen | 
is still in flower, and, I think, individual | 
blooms are of a clearer, purer shade than 
during the summer months. It forms a/| 
capital companion to the better-known Geum 
ecoccineum plenum. There was a very fair | 
display of Pentstemons until the frost of | 
October 29th, the spikes of good size, and 
the flowers clear and good. There are some 
lovely things in the newer named varieties, 
but those who want to grow Pentstemons in 
quantity, and are not inclined to purchase 
plants, may procure a packet of seed from 
those making a speciality of this family. By 
selecting and propagating from the best, a 
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Montbretia Pageant. 


really fine collection of excellent flowers can 
be obtained. Occasional clumps of early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums help to make her- | 
baceous borders gay through September, but 
for later cutting—i.e., through October—it is 
well to plant in a sheltered position, and make 
a little provision for protection. Select a por- 
tion of some border in front of a wall, prefer- 
ably with a south-west or west aspect. Pre- 
pare the border well right up to the wall, | 
which may be utilised for a portion of the | 
plants, the rest to be planted on the border a 
yard apart. Nail a strip of stout boarding | 
—say, 3 inches by 2 inches—to the wall, place 
fairly stout poles at intervals of a yard along 
the front of the border, fasten thinner poles 
from the front to the wall, and the roughly- | 
devised skeleton frame will be ready for the 
tiffany—in fact, with the advent of cold 
weather, it is well to be on the safe side, and 
run it along every night. EK. BURRELL. 








USING GARDEN REFUSE. 


Wir the autumn and winter, there is an in- 
creased amount of garden refuse. It would 
be unwise to lay down any hard-and-fast rule 
as to how this should be disposed of. I am 
convinced a very large portion of it is not 
valued or used in the way it should be. It is 
no uncommon thing to see this wasted, and 
in other instances disposed of in the wrong 
way. I could name many large gardens I 
have served in where it was all taken to a 
large heap in some out-of-the-way place, this 
often going on for years, till it became a 
nuisance. During the past two years I have 
been in many small villa gardens, and in 
nine cases out of ten garden rubbish has 
accumulated to such an extent as to become 
an eyesore. Frequently what would not rot 
has been burned, and the ashes thrown on 
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the heap. Last autumn I had to make im- 
provements in several gardens of this class. 
In all of them I found from eight to ten cart- 
loads of rubbish, which I found most useful 
for groundwork, and should have been glad of 
double the amount. I can name some gar- 
dens where every bit is converted into 
manure, and in these cases, I have observed, 
the best results are seen. It is a fallacy to 
suppose that all the green herbage in a gar- 
den has no virtue as manure, and I am con- 
vinced that if such were more freely used 
we should not see so much starving land. 
There is no reason for a bit of waste if 
proper attention is given. 

Regarding its disposal, much depends on 
soil and other circumstances. When I had 
the management of a large private garden, I 
used every bit of rubbish in some way. It is 
a vexed question with many as to whether 
such rubbish should be burned or rotted. 














Here, again, much depends on soil. In one 
large garden in the west I had charge of for 
twenty years, both methods were adopted. 
All green herbage, if it was not free of seeds, 
was rotted, and during the summer found 
useful, with dry leaves, to put round the 
sides of garden frames to keep up warmth to 
grow Cucumbers, Melons, etc. All seeding 
material, with sticks, ete., was burnt, and, 
having a large quantity of Laurel-prunings, 
etc., this was all burned. ‘These wood-ashes 
made valuable material to add to the heavy 
clay soil, and during the above time the con- 
tinued use of this, with rotten leaves and 
green herbage, improved the nature of the 
soil, and produced very fine crops of vege- 
tables. It was also most helpful to the fruit- 
trees. 

The soil I now have to deal with is of a 
dry, sandy nature. I now strive to rot every- 
thing possible. It is astonishing how crops 
thrive and hold out when a coat of this is 
worked into the soil 8 inches to 12 inches 
deep. In a very poor bit of land I have 
planted 1,000 Cabbage-plants for spring. The 
dressing used was a thick coat of any green 
herbage from kitchen garden and elsewhere, 
with a little stable-manure. This was worked 
deeply into the soil, adding 6 inches or 
8 inches of soil above it to plant in. In one of 
the best managed gardens I know, the gentle- 
man never allows anything to be burnt, but 
puts everything into a covered pittorot. Mr. 
Townsend, at Sandhurst Lodge, has to prin- 
cipally rely on garden refuse for his vege- 
table garden, and he gets some of the finest 
crops of Brussels Sprouts and greens I have 
ever seen. J. CROOK. 





LILIES FOR GREENHOUSE AND 
GARDEN. 

As I am anxious to grow Lilies in pots, in warm or 
cold-house (as I have two), I beg of you to give me 
the names of about twelve, the time to pot, and the 
soil to use? Further, to kindly tell me what sorts 
to grow in the garden, as I want to make a show 
and to have something different from the ordinary 
summer bedding plants. I can give them a place in 
the garden and in the greenhouses, where they can 
get the sun all day, if necessary. I have taken your 
paper regularly for twenty-five years, and all I know 
about gardening I learnt from your paper, and feel 
under a great obligation to you.—LILY. 

[The best Liles for the greenhouse are 
those belonging respectively to the long- 
flowered group, L. longiflorum, and to the L. 
auratum and L. speciosum groups. Of the 
first you cannot do better than select L. longi- 
florum giganteum, L. 1. formosum, L.. 1. 
Takesima grandiflorum, and L. 1. Wilsoni. 
Of auratum you might secure the best pos- 
sible bulbs of the typical kind, together with 
L. a. platyphyllum and L. a. rubro-vittatum, 
while of the L. speciosum set, album Kreet- 
zeri, album novum, magnificum, and Melpo- 
mene are all excellent. If to be pot-grown, 
you would obtain the best results by growing 
three bulbs each of the first and last groups 
in a pot of 8 inches diameter, and the whole 
of these should be planted at once in sandy 
loam, the pots being well drained. If you 
desire more variety for the greenhouse, you 
should try L. odorum, L. Browni leucanthum, 
and IL: sulphureum, which usually flowers 
late in September. LL. alutaceum and L. 
Wilsoni, of the L. elegans group, would also 
afford a little more variety. All the longi- 
florum section may be gently forced into 
bloom, the auratum forms would flower in the 
summer, while the speciosum set, if well 
grown in a cool house, would afford a good 
flowering in the early autumn months. For 
the open garden, L. auratum platyphyllum, L. 
eandidum, L. Hansoni, L. testaceum, L. col- 
chicum, L. tigrinum Fortunei, L. pardalinum 
(in peat and moisture), L. Henryi, L. pom- 
ponium verum, L. Martagon dalmaticum, L. 
eroceum, L. umbellatum, and L. speciosum 
Melpomene would make a good set, and pro- 
vide a rather long season of flowering. To 
make a show as you suggest, the better way 
will be to plant sixes or twelves in a group, 
L. a. platyphyllum and L. Henryi being the 
most expensive of those named above. If 
you wished to do so, you could, of several of 
the species, plant other varieties also, as in 
the case of auratum, Martagon, tigrinum, and 
speciosum. With the exception of parda- 
linum, which is marked for peat, all the others 
will do quite well in sandy loam, which should 
be of good depth and fairly well drained. 
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None of the Lily family are sun-loving plants, 
and all prefer a little shade, more particularly 
about the ground, so that the Lilies may 
spring from a colony of dwarf shrubs, though 
this is not entirely essential. The whole of 
the bulbs should be secured without delay, 
those for pots being first placed in a cold- 
frame till rooted, or in a cold-house, and 
afterwards introduced into warmth. In pot- 
ting, cover the bulbs about half an inch with 
soil, or, if you are using large pots, with 
several bulbs in each, bury them more deeply. 
A good and fairly rich soil should be em- 
ployed. Those for the open ground should be 
planted at 5 inches or 6 inches deep, and if 
the soil is heavy or not well drained, employ 
plenty of sand about the planting area and in 
the soil. Write us again if there is anything 
further you would like to know on this sub- 
ject. | 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Hardy plants for bed.—Would you kindly ad- 
vise me what hardy perennials I could use with 
success in a bed which has only a short period of 
morning sunshine—say, five hours at midsummer and 
three hours in September? I want flowers which will 
make it bright in August and September. _ The bed 
has an Asb-tree at the -back, about 9 inches in 
diameter; but this is cut flat, so it does not over- 
shadow the bed; and as loam and manure are applied 
frequently, there is good mould above the roots. The 
following do all right:—Michaelmas Daisies, Fox- 
gloves, Delphiniums, German Iris, Japanese Anemones, 
these being planted round the back and sides. I 
have tried, for the front, Pelargoniums, summer 
Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, without much success. 
Would a border of Campanula carpatica do and 
any of the following? Rockets, Phlox, Iceland Pop- 
pies, Oriental Poppies, Stocks, Gaillardias. I want 
something to come on after the Delphiniums, as it 
is in August and September the bed needs blooms. 
The soil is inclined to be dry, but the hose is used 
freely.—A LOVER OF FLOWERS. 

[You have, unfortunately, omitted the size 
of the bed, which is important. Of the plants 
named in your letter, the Gaillardia is the 
only one likely to succeed, the Phloxes pre- 
ferring rich food and plenty of moisture. If 
you can supply rich food and water to almost 
saturation point, there is hope of a good dis- 
play from Phloxes alone, but if not, we advise 
you to plant Viola cornuta atropurpurea as 
a margin, with Aster Amellus, A. acris, A. 
levigatus, Campanula lactiflora ccerulea, 
Montbretias of sorts, and such Lilies as can- 
didum, tigrinum, t. splendens, and -specio- 
sum rubrum in groups—say, six or a dozen 
bulbs in each group—the latter to have a 
ground area of not less than 2} feet for a 
dozen bulbs. <A clump or two of the brilliant 
red-flowered Kniphofia aloides or the Red-hot 
Poker-plant, as it is called, should afford you 
much colour-beauty at the time you require 
it. The Day Lilies—particularly H. Thun- 
bergi, H. luteola, and others are good, as well 
as continuous in their flowering. Clove 
and other Carnations should also do you good 
service, while Galtonia candicans and Gla- 
diolus Brenchleyensis in groups, or freely dis- 
tributed over large areas, would also be of 
value. Any success you may now achieve 
will, we imagine, be much increased by your 
deepening and enriching the soil where the 
roots go, and by keeping the surface of the 
bed comparatively flat, and not raised above 
the surrounding level to throw off the water. 
When sending queries in the future, please 
write on one side of the paper only.] 

Bulbs for beds.—I have just planted a number 
of small beds in my Grass plot with bulbs—Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, and Daffodils—and in some of the 
beds I have planted Brompton Stocks between the 
bulbs. I should feel very much obliged if you could 
suggest anything that I could put in the other bede 
now or later on that would bloom immediately after 
the bulbs are finished? I intend, of course, to have 
Pelargoniums and Begonjas in the beds later; but 
what I want is something that will bloom between 
the time of the bulbs and the Pelargoniums and 
Begonias, and, of course, something that will not 
grow too high. When mentioning plants, will you 
please say the best time and method of planting, as 
I am quite a beginner?—IGNORANT. 

[If your present planting of Tulips does not 
include them, you might try any of the May- 
flowering Parrot or Darwin kinds, all of 
which are very showy, and flower much later 
than the ordinary “ bedding’’ Tulips. Apart 
from these, the Spanish Irises have much to 
commend them, and flower about mid-June, 
if that period is not too late for your purpose. 
In either case, the bulbs could be lifted 
almost as soon as the flowering was over, and, 
if heeled in to mature, would not suffer much. 
There are many other plants that could 








be named, though none to surpass the above 
for making a display, and none so easily 
managed. You should, however, get them 
planted at once.] 

Christmas Roses failing.—I made a bed three 
years ago in accordance with directions in GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED. It is on north side of Privet-hedge. 
The plants looked well during summer, but lately the 
leaves have all died off, and plants look bad. The 
bed was well muiched with pig-manure during the 
summer. Kindly say what is wrong. Ought they to 
be covered with lights now?—PERPLEXED. 

[These things are perfectly hardy, and only 
require to be covered with a light to protect 
the flowers and keep them clean. If your 
plants are showing flower-buds, by all means 
protect them. We can hardly say what is 
wrong with the plants without fuller particu- 
lars. It may be that the mulch of pig-manure 
was wrong—too hot, it may be, or excessive 
in amount—or the failing may have been due 
to the leaf or stem fungus, which occasion- 
ally plays such havoc with these plants. As 
you give us no information whether the 
failing occurred soon after the mulching re- 
ferred to, or whether it followed later in the 
season, we are unable to further assist you 
now. If you still possess any of the decayed 
leaves, you might, if they are not too far 
gone, send some for inspection. It is quite 
possible that the failure is due to the black 
spot. fungus, and, if so, your better plan will 
be to gather up all the affected leaves and 
burn them. ] 

Sweet William-leaves, injury to.—Will you 
kindly let me know what causes these spots on 
leaves of Sweet William which I enclese, and the 
remedy?—E. A. B. 

[The fungus attacking the leaves of your 
Sweet Williams appears to be the Carnation 
leaf-spot (Uromyces dianthi). Your best 
remedy is to pick off the infested leaves and 
burn them. The plants should then be 
sprayed with a solution of sulphide of potas- 
sium, 1 oz. to 24 gallons of water. ] 

Insect on Fuchsia.—Could you, through the 
medium of your valuable paper, kindly tell me the 
name of enclosed insect? I found it climbing up a 
Fuchsia in Hampton Court Gardens.—E. H. CoopEr. 

[It is the chrysalis of a.large moth. In its 
present condition I am unable to identify it, 
as chrysalides often resemble one another so 


closely.—G. 8S. 8.] 


Simple and effective edgings.—Edgings to 
beds and borders are regarded as indispens- 
able, and it is well within the mark to say 
that sometimes, in gardens where bedding-out 
is carried on to any extent, the plants which 
form the edgings, and give a finish to the 
whole, probably cost as much as any other 
tenant of the beds, and, after all the trouble, 
what does it amount to? Why, this—that, 
after blooming for, say, three months, a frost 
comes some night and kills them. Is there 
not, therefore, among hardy annuals one plant 
at least that may be raised from seed, to be 
sown where it is wanted to bloom, and are 
there not also among hardy plants some at 
least that may be brought into use, and that 
answer the title of this note by being “ simple 
and effective edging plants’’? What better 
annual can one have than the Virginia Stock? 
Hardy plants furnish us with many that com- 
mence to bloom quite early in the year, and 
keep up a succession. What of our old and 
oft-forgotten friend, the ‘Thrift, whose 
cushion-like patches are literally studded for 
many weeks with flowers of pink and white, 
or the Iberises, noted for their freedom of 
flowering? Forget-me-nots, too, are most 
useful as edging-plants. One cannot say too 
much in praise of Tufted Pansies, which are 
in bloom for months together. “Talk of 
Lobelias and greenhouse-raised stuff, what can 
beat that?’? said a man to me one day in 
August, as he showed me a long border of 
Violas, that seemed to revel in the rain, while 
the Lobelias had more the appearance of so 
many little mops.—DERBY. 


Clematis Nellie Moser blooming in Sep- 
tember.—In answer to “P. H.’s”’ query on 
page 656 of your issue of November 13th, 
Clematis Nellie Moser with me invariably 
blooms from late in May, through June, and 
again in autumn, until the frosts come. 
Others with two seasons of bloom are Marcel 
Moser (even finer than Nellie Moser), Fairy 
Queen, Gloire de St. Julien, and probably 
the rest of the garden varieties of the lanu- 
ginosa type. There still seems to be con- 
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siderable confusion as to the various types, 
some writers including Nellie Moser and Mar- 
cel Moser under the patens type; some even 
put Nellie Moser under one type and Marcel 
under another; while Ville de Lyon figures 
under Viticella type or as a coccinea hybrid. 
The truth is that Clematises hybridise so 
freely that unless some system by which they 
are classified according to the type of the 
seed-bearing parent be adopted, authorities 
will continue to differ. My oldest plant of 
Nellie Moser blooms as profusely as any Jack- 
manni on a south wall, where, however, it 
bleaches rather quickly in hot weather. I 
have had over 200 blooms out at once, with 
innumerable buds coming on, and the plant 
always attracts much attention. Marcel 
Moser is, to my mind, of a better colour, and 
the individual blooms frequently measure 
some 8 inches across. If “H. P.’’ is fond of 
Clematises, let him, or her, try the non- 
twining C. integrifolia Durandi, which grows 
from 4 feet to 8 feet high, but requires tying 
to its support.—ARTHUR F.. RUXTON, Ardee, 
Ashtead, Surrey. 


Cactus Dahlias in the garden and for 
cutting.—Few people would have thought, 
twenty years ago, that these would have at- 
tained to the high standard they have, or that 
there would be so many splendid colours 
among them. In form and colour one can- 
not wish for more, but from a garden point 
of view there is room for much improvement. 
Many of the most beautiful flowers are of 
little use in the garden, as they never rise 
ubove the leaves. I am aware there are 
some kinds that stand above the leafage, but 
most of these have comparatively small 
flowers. This is, however, not of much im- 
portance for garden decoration, as it is a 
mass of colour that is needed more than mere 
size. This was brought forcibly to my notice 
at the meeting at Westminster on October 
26th. In the exhibit of Michaelmas 
Daisies many of them had quite small flowers, 
but when grown as exhibited, in large masses, 
they produced a fine mass of colour. The 
same holds good of garden Dahlias. Kinds 
that are not too strong-growing, and _ pro- 
duce the blooms erect, as many of the Pom- 
pon sorts do, are the kinds to grow. For 
years I have been observing the behaviour 
of old roots versus spring-rooted cuttings, 
and see a great advantage in old roots, from 
a garden point of view, both in earliness and 
profusion of bloom. From a cut-flower point 
of view, the erect-blooming kinds are best 
if they are to be used in vases. I noticed 
that most of those shown at the above meet- 
ing were wired. In this way, how can any- 
one form any idea of their value in the gar- 
den from seeing flowers shown thus? Many 
are disappointed when they make a selection 
from these wired blooms. These drooping 
kinds have a use, however, and when cut in 
long sprays, placing them in vases in high 
positions, they are lovely. I have been using’ 
several kinds this autumn in this way, and 
am pleased with them.—J. C. F. C. 


The Chilian Rhubarb (Gunnera scabra).— 
A striking garden plant is the Chilian Rhu- 
barb (Gunnera scabra), whose massive leaves, 
of effective form, are quite tropical in their 
appearance, when well grown, giving an 
aspect to the garden difficult to secure by 
any other, even by its congener, G. manicata, 
a taller and bolder plant. The leaves of this 
Gunnera are spiny along the ribs, and quite 
rough to the touch in other parts, and the 
inflorescence, which is one which is not easily 
seen unless looked for, is peculiar in the 
highest degree. The leaves are sometimes 
from 4 feet to 5 feet in diameter, and the 
whole plant rises to much the same height as 
the leaves measure across, This Chilian Rhu- 
barb is not absolutely hardy in every garden, 
and in some places requires to be protected 
in severe winters by means of straw, Spruce- 
branches, and similar material. Some, again, 
put a pile of ashes over the stools, and others, 
again, fasten the old leaves over the crowns 
in autumn, so as to throw off the frost. In 
many places, however, it is quite hardy, and 
flourishes in a damp soil and a sunny posi- 
tion. On a lawn it looks well, but nowhere 
does it produce such a good effect as when by 
the side of a pond or stream in good soil.— 
Ess. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


—_—_— 


CHRYSANTHEUM CRIMSON SOURCE 
D’OR. 
Some Chrysanthemums which do not come up 
to the present-day craze for size continue, by 
reason of their unique and attractive colour, 
to be popular. Among these may be included 
Source d’Or, an old, but still a useful, variety 
for those who require an unlimited supply of 
bloom for cutting at this season of the year. 
The variety figured is a terra-cotta crimson 
sport, but superior to the parent variety. At 
the time of writing I have in bloom, in a cool 
greenhouse, the parent plant Source d’Or (old 
gold), Lizzie Adcock (a fine yellow sport), and 
the erimson Source d’Or, but neither can 








flowers of huge dimensions, and is thus 
adapted for the best competitions. The 
florets, of exceptional thickness, long and 
drooping, and with a graceful curl, are pro- 
duced in quantity, and give the bloom a 
massive appearance. The plant is a good 
grower, with remarkable foliage for a white 
variety, and, no matter what buds are 
selected, a good bloom results. This excel- 
lent sort was raised by Mr. M. Silsbury, 
Shanklin, an amateur, who has of late years 
been most successful in this direction.—-H. S. 


NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Many of the novelties have a distinct claim 
for recognition, on account of one or other 


| tinted blush-lilac. 
Purity produces | 
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Davis often has ragged blossoms, which are 
| not so telling as we desire. 





First-class certificate, 
National Chrysanthemum Society, November 
15th, 1909. Krom Mr. J. Wynn, Sedgeford 
Hall Gardens, King’s Lynn. 

ARTHUR RAWLINGS.—Another very beauti- 
ful large Japanese single, 6 inches in dia- 
meter, of handsome exhibition form, and of 
splendid quality. The long florets, which are 
of medium width, are neatly and evenly dis- 
posed round a yellow disc of comparatively 
small size, which enhances the value of the 
flower. The colour is a lovely rosy terra- 
cotta, and under artificial light most effective. 
First-class certificate, National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society, November 15th. From Mr. T. 
Bullimore, Grove House gardens, Roehamp- 
ton. 

Fanny Lemon.—A superb incurved bloom, 





Chrysanthemum Crimson Source d'Or. 


compare for effect with the last-named. The 
vigour of this kind appears to be more pro- 
nounced than is the case with the other mem- | 
bers of the family, and when the buds have | 
been thinned, as in the case of the flowers | 
shown, the blooms are very handsome. A 
valuable trait in the Source d’Or family is 
that the flowers are produced on long stems, 
the reverse of so many even cf the free- | 
flowering section; this makes all the differ- | 
ence when arranging them in tall glasses or 
vases. vs 





Japanese Chrysanthemum Purity.—A 
good white exhibition variety is very much 
wanted, and this new one will, I think, supply 
that want. Mrs. A. T. Miller is a magnifi- 
cent show variety, but tha best flowers are 
past before November; and Mrs. Norman | 


trait in their character, but at the time of 
writing they have been passed by, because 
they have failed to attain the high standard 
now set by the Floral Committee of either the 
National Chrysanthemum Society or the 
Royal Horticultural Society at their meetings 
during the flowering season. In the following 
list the names and descriptions of the dif- 
ferent varieties that have obtained certifi- 
cates, awards, or commendations, as well as 


| the more noteworthy kinds that the Floral 


Committee of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society wish to see again, have been given: 
J. Wynn.—It is some time since so pro- 
mising a novelty in the incurved section has 
been seen. This is a very large flower, having 
long florets ef good width, that build up an 
incurved blocm of beautiful form and splendid 
exhibition quality. Colour, white, 





freely | ing. 


From a photograph in Messrs. H. J. Jones's (Ltd.) nurseries at Lewisham, S.E. 


of exhibition standard, and a variety that 
should be in great demand. ‘The florets are 
of medium width and good substance, building 
up a large, deep flower, of good form; 
colour, deep primrose-yellow. First-class cer- 
tificate, National Chrysanthemum Society, 
November 15th. From Mr. H. W. Thorp, 
Durrington, Worthing. 

Epwin THorp.—Another distinct acquisi- 
tion to the incurved section. ‘This is a chaste 
white flower, having florets of medium width, 
that form incurved blooms of good size, 
and of considerable depth. Commended, 
National Chrysanthemum Society, November 
15th. Also from Mr. Thorp. 

The committee wished to see again : — 

ACQUISITION, a deep Japanese flower, of 
considerable beauty, and distinctly promis- 
It_is a large bloom, of drooping form, 
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having long florets of good width; colour, 
golden-yellow, shaded and slightly suffused 
bronze. From Mr. W. Molyneux. 

A Symons.—Another promising incurved, 
that another season may see represented in 
more satisfactory form. The colour in this 
instance is rich yellow. From Mr. H. W. 
Thorp. 

Other good things, especially worthy of 
note, are :— 

MaGGiE Bartrny.—An effective Japanese re- 
flexed flower, of goodly proportions; florets 
long and drooping ; colour, rich crimson. 

Laura Hiiu.—A special note should be 
made of this variety, as it should prove in- 
valuable to exhibitors. The flower is very 
large and full, having an immense number 
of broad petals, of good length. Early blooms 
are of a terra-cotta colour, with a gold re- 
verse, and a later series of flowers 1s coloured 
chestnut, and not so full or compact in build. 

Mrs. Marton McDoNnNELL.—Those who 
are on the look-out for a good decorative 
single should note this variety. It is a flower 
of medium size, beautiful in sprays, and 
should make an excellent plant for conser- 
vatory decoration; colour, bronzy-yellow. 

Mrs. Buckser.—A promising pure white 
Japanese variety, suitable for market. The 
florets are fairly broad, and the form is neat 
and pleasing. Each flower is borne on a good 
flower-stem. 

Hitpa KATHLEEN.—Another market deco- 
rative variety, of Japanese form ; colour, rich 
claret, with silvered reverse. The flowers 
are developed on long, erect stems. 








Miss Hitpa WELLS.—This is a decorative 
single, of medium size, and of a most attrac- 
tive colour—rich chestnut, with yellow centre. 

BronzE McNrece.—A __ bronzy-chestnut 
sport from Mr. T. W. MeNiece, the well- 
known Japanese market variety, that _has 
served growers for so long. Cx AS Hie 





SEASONABLE HINTS. 
GROWERS who wish to excel in the culture of 
the Chrysanthemum know how very necessary 
it is to commence operations in good time. 
Often at the conclusion of the flowering 
period the plants are neglected, and, in con- 
sequence, quickly get into a bad way. The 
above-remarks apply to growers of Chrysan- 
themums for home decoration just as much as 
they do to the cultivators of the large exhibi- 
tion blooms. The concern of each type of 
grower should be to maintain his plants in a 
healthy condition from start to finish. Most 
of the plants that have done flowering need 
to be cut down if this has not already been 
done, and the old stools given a lighter and 
more airy position in the greenhouse or con- 
servatory. Owing to a variety of reasons, 
the plants have got into a less satisfactory con- 
dition of late than most growers care to see. 
It does not take long for Chrysanthemums to 
deteriorate after they have been placed under 
glass to protect their flowers during develop- 
ment. Glass structures vary so much in 
their character that it is impossible to imagine 
the condition of all Chrysanthemums when 
housed in them. Some are light and airy, 
and are freely ventilated, while many others 
—and these are in the majority—are some- 
what dark and ill-ventilated.. Imagine the 
condition of the growths that are developed 
on the old stools that are a long way from 
the glass roof, and when the old and useless 
stems are not cut down immediately the 
blooms have been cut or the display has come 
to a conclusion. It is easy to understand the 
unsatisfactory condition of such plants in these 
circumstances. 

All growers are thinking about commencing 
another year’s operations, but it is unwise to 
begin thus early when the stock of most 
plants is probably weak and unhealthy? Not 
only has the absence of light for some weeks 
or months past brought the old stools into a 
weak and somewhat enfeebled condition, but 
the thoughtless manner of applying manures 
has also much to answer for, for the unpro- 
mising character of the growths that are now 
appearing. Fortunately, we have arrived at 
a period when good work may be carried out, 
provided this be done speedily. Proceed, 
first of all, to cut down the plants to within a 
few inches of their base, making exceptions 
in the case of those that are known to be shy 
in producing basal growths, which are always 











desirable, as these make cuttings that are re- 
liable, and, therefore, of the best. Some of 
the better Chrysanthemums, unfortunately, 
appear to be slow to form cuttings at the base 
of the old stems or in the soil immediately 
about them, and, as the blossoms of these 
kinds are often so highly prized, means have 
to be taken to procure cuttings of some sort, 
and resort: has, consequently, to be had to 
growths that develop on the old stems of 
such varieties. For this reason, the stems 
of the old plants, to some 18 inches or more 
in length; should be retained, and, if they 
be syringed from time to time to assist the 
development of shoots thereon, there is little 
doubt that in a comparatively short time the 
necessary supply of growths will be forth- 
coming, from which cuttings for next season’s 
plants will be procured. 

After cutting down the plants in the man- 
ner above suggested, each one should be care- 
fully inspected. Should any of them be dry, 
they should be watered thoroughly, so that 
the ball of soil and roots is moistened 
throughout. Any plants that may have got 
very dry should be stood in a vessel of water 
sufficiently long to get thoroughly saturated. 
Such measures are absolutely necessary if 
these plants are to have a chance of regain- 
ing their former good health. Green-fly may 
possibly be found on some plants, and in glass 
structures, where they have been crowded 
together in darkened conditions, it is very 
probable that most of the plants will be in- 
fested with either black-fly or green-fly, 
Dusting of the shoots with Tobacco-powder 
will quickly eradicate the pest, and alter the 
appearance of the fast-developing shoots. 
Mildew may also give some growers cause for 
concern, but, if treated in good time, anxiety 
respecting this disease may be quickly dis- 
pelled. A dusting of the affected leaves with 
flowers of sulphur is usually effectual in 
checking the spread of mildew. Take par- 
ticular pains to inspect the under-side of the 
leaves, as it is here that the mildew is more 
apparent, and where the remedy should be 
applied. Accumulations of unpleasant manu- 
rial matter on the surface soil should be re- 
moved, as these very probably stop up the 
air-passages of the soil, and prevent its 
proper aeration, which is so essential to 
healthy root action. 

Stand the plants on shelves and benches 
near to the roof of the greenhouse, and when 
this accommodation is exhausted, arrange 
those remaining close to the glass sides of the 
same structure. Where room is restricted, it 
is a good plan to shake the plants out of their 
pots, taking care before doing so, to secure 
the label to the portion of the old stem that 
is retained, and then to reduce the ball of 
soil and roots so that the plants can be re- 
potted into smaller pots, embedded in soil 
in boxes, or planted out in prepared beds of 
fairly light soil on the greenhouse bench. A 
very good collection of old stools of Chrysan- 
themums may be accommodated in this way 
in a comparatively small space. Plants in 
such circumstances can be controlled easily, 
and, provided the temperature does not ex- 
ceed 45 degs., growth will be of a sturdy 
character, and excellent cuttings in this way 
be produced. Be in no hurry to insert the 
cuttings, as healthy stock will make cuttings 
that will root very readily a little apier ef 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum bud not developing.—I 
should be much obliged if you would tell me the 
cause of the enclosed Chrysanthemum bud (Nellie 
Martin) not developing? It behaved in the same 
manner last year.—A. W. J. 

[Some varieties resent being disbudded, 
and this seems to be one of them. It would 
be well to discard it, as there are so many 
that have not this disappointing trait.] 

Awards at the Crystal Palace Chrysan- 
themum Show.—Were the trade to absent 
themselves from the great annual show of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society, I fear 
there would be a considerable difference in 
the character of the display and also in the 
size of the exhibition. For years past the 
leading trade growers have vied with one 
another for the honours that are awarded to 
them by the judges of the miscellaneous ex- 
hibits. I do not envy the judges their task, 
as it must be somewhat difficult to give satis- 





faction to everybody. From a conversation 
at the Crystal Palace not long ago, I gathered 
that the judges arrive at their decisions by a 
system of awarding points to each exhibit, 
and this appears to be the only fair and satis- 
factory way of meting out justice to the trade 
exhibits. I understand that a maximum of 
points entitles the exhibitor to a large gold 
medal, and a less number of points to a gold 
medal, working down by a regular system 
through silver-gilt, silver, and bronze medals, 
to the lowest awards. This is quite satisfac- 
tory, and the society is to be commended 
for so straightforward a system of adjudi- 
cating upon the merits of the different trade 
exhibits. General satisfaction appears to 
have been given to the exhibitors, although 
I wonder the exhibitor of the great group of 
cut flowers immediately in front of the 
Handel Orchestra did not complain of a 
large gold medal being given to another 
group, not more than half the size, in 
another transept. I think the former had 
just cause for complaint. He had two or 
three dozen very large Bamboo stands and 
vases, filled with exhibition blooms, besides 
an immense array of single, pompon, and 
decorative Chrysanthemums, as against about 
half-a-dozen large Bamboo stands, filled with 
splendid high-quality blooms, together with 
a fair array of other decorative varieties and 
big éxhibition blooms in individual vases, 
which formed an edging to the other group, 
which gained a similar award.—A. R. H. 


Lifting border Chrysanthemums for pro- 
pagating.—-Now that the border Chrysan- 
themums have finished their display, the 
grower should consider what to do with his 
plants in regard to perpetuating the different 
varieties. Where the quarters are damp and 
the soil heavy, many of the plants may suc- 
cumb to the rigours of our English winter. 
Those who have no frame or rough boarded- 
in protection to which the old stools may be 
transferred, should take a fork and just raise 
the roots slightly ; this will save the old stools 
from becoming soddened, in which condition 
they often fall a ready prey to hard frosts. 
If, after raising the old stools as suggested, 
sifted cinder-ashes be sprinkled over and 
around them, these will serve as a protec- 
tion against the severity of the frosts, and 
at the same time will render the surround- 
ings distasteful to slugs, etc. Growers who 
have cool greenhouse accommodation should 
lift one plant or more of each variety, and 
transfer these to beds of light open soil on the 
greenhouse bench, or plant in boxes of good 
depth, or else pot up individually in pots of 
suitable dimensions, to take either a large 
or small plant. By these means stock-roots 
may be preserved, and an abundant supply 
of cuttings will develop, and propagation 
may then begin at the turn of the year. A 
temperature of, say, 45 degs. to 50 degs., will 
suit the border Chrysanthemums splendidly 
for the next month or two, and those who 
are prepared to take this trouble may rest 
assured the results will be satisfactory. — 
HK. G. 


A successful amateur.—For the past three or 
four seasons I have been struck with the excellent 
examples of Japanese Chrysanthemums exhibited at 
Newport, Mon., by Mr. W._H. Hollingdale, of that 
town. What I have noticed is the remarkable 
colouring, as well as considerable size, he gets into 
the blooms. This, too, is his own work, as he is a 
true amateur, who tends his plants as relaxation 
from business and for the love of them. In the 
matter of varieties he is always up-to-date, as this 
year he won the prize in the amateurs’ division for 
the “best bloom” with a good specimen of the 
grand new yellow Hon. Mrs. Lopes.—H. 8. 


Pompon Chrysanthemums.—Many of the Pom- 
pon Chrysanthemums are comparatively dwarf in 
habit, and do not carry so much heavy foliage as 
the other sections, and for this reason are particu- 
larly well adapted for growing in pots for table 
decoration, windows, and window-boxes, and to fill 
corners in which taller plants could not be accommo- 


dated. Qld sorts, like Mrs. Cullingford (white), Rose —— 


Wells (deep pink), Anastasio (purple), Golden Fleece 
(yellow), Cedo Nulli, and Snowdrop, may be men- 
tioned. —ToOWNSMAN. 

Single Chrysanthemums of stellate form.— 
IT cannot understand why a flat-petalled single, be- 
cause its petals just touch one another in their well- 
ordered disposition round the central disc, has 
greater value than a single developing a star-like 


form. For some weeks past my tooms have been » 


made bright with dainty sprays of some of the 
smaller starry blossoms of the single Chrysanthe- 
mums. I have no wish to change these for the flat- 
petalled, well-ordered flowers of the florists’ single. 
The blooms referred to above have been cut for 
more than three weeks, and their_decorative worth 


has been most convincing.—C. A. 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 


—— 


THE CHIMNEY BELLFLOWER IN POTS. 


I AM sending you a photo of some Cam- 
panula pyramidalis grown by me, which you 
may like to insert in your paper. The tallest 
plant measured 6 feet 3 inches in height, 
and many of the blossoms were 3 inches in 
diameter. Some of the smaller plants had 
as many as fifteen heads. The plants figured 
are from seeds sown two years ago. ‘They 
were potted up from the garden in May, and 
flowered from July till the end of October. 
Biueit 
Tidmarsh Rectory, Pangbourne. 





RICHARDIA AFRICANA. 


I PERUSED with interest an article from the 
pen of Mr. Jenkins in your issue of Novem- 
ber 6th, wherein he stated that a correspon- 
dent had sent him plants for examination, 
whose roots had completely rotted away. As 
my plants have been troubled with the like 
complaint, my experience may be of service 
to growers whose stock is, or may be, suffer- 
ing ina similar manner. It is some five years 
since my plants showed signs of distress. 
They had been grown in pots for thirteen 





future ours will be thoroughly overhauled at 
| potting-time, and all the dirt washed clean 
away. I know one good garden where their 
cultivation has been discontinued owing to 
this disease, or whatever it may be termed. 
Bicton, Devon. JAMES MAYNE. 





LILIUM LONGIFLORUM FOR THE 
GREENHOUSE. 
THE bulbs of this Lily are already arriving 
in immense numbers from Japan, and at the 
auction sales they are purchased in enormous 
quantities by those who make a speciality of 
retarding them for flowering later in the 
| Season. It is one of the most accommodating 
of Lilies for this mode of treatment, as the 
bulbs can be kept in a frozen state for months 
without injury. Botanically, the Lily whose 
bulbs reach here from Bermuda about the 
end of July under the name of Lilium Har- 
risi, is but a slight form of Lilium longi- 
florum, but being ripened much earlier than 
those grown in Japan, it naturally starts into 
growth with but little delay—indeed, the 
roots at the base are just ready to start as 
soon as the bulbs reach this country. These 
bulbs, if of good size, may be put singly into 
pots 6 inches in diameter, or three bulbs in 
an 8-inch pot will form an effective specimen. 








The Chimney Campanula (C, pyramidalis) in pots. 


years, and potted in the usual mixture of 
good loam, leaf-soil, and a small quantity of 
old Mushroom-bed manure, no peat ever 
coming near their roots. Some of the plants 
made but little growth, and what there was 
turned yellow, and on examination of the 
roots—and these were very few—it was found 
they had withered up. As it was too late 
then to do much with them, I left them alone 
until the month of June, when the tubers 
were thoroughly washed in soapy water and 
carefully examined, when it was found there 
were heaps of tiny holes, as though pierced by 
some insect, although none could be detected. 
With a knife each hole was scraped, and 
every bit of decaying matter removed. They 
were then dusted with soot and lime, and the 
roots planted out on a border, into which was 
worked some leaf-soil. As soon as growth 
commenced, water was applied periodically 
during dry weather. Most of them made good 
plants, but few flowered, the lifting and pot- 
ting up giving them a bit of a check. ‘The 
following year I served them in a like man- 
ner, and they did well, and flowered very 
creditably. I have now reverted to the pot 
system again, and the plants are the picture 
of health, and flower abundantly each year. 
I would strongly advise anyone meeting with 
like trouble to serve them as above. For the 


From a photograph sent by 
Miss E, Hopkins, Tidmarsh Rectory, Pangbourne. 


A compost made up of three parts loam to 
one part each of leaf-mould, well decayed 
manure, and silver sand, is very suitable for 
this Lily. After potting, they may be stood 
out-of-doors for a time, but before the 
autumnal frosts set in they had better be re- 
moved to a frame. Then as the plants grow, 
they should be taken into the greenhouse, a 
good light position being assigned them. 
In a structure kept at a temperature of 
50 degs. to 60 degs. these Lilies will flower 
during the spring months, at which time their 
long, silvery trumpets are much admired. 
When the pots are full of roots, an occasional 
stimulant will help the development of the 
blossoms. One caution to be observed is that 
during its growing period this Lily is very 
liable to the attacks of aphides or green-fly. 
These pests congregate in the tuft of young 
leaves, and often do a good deal of damage 
before their presence is detected. They are 
particularly fond of the small buds, and 
cause them to become deformed. ‘These 
aphides can be readily destroyed by vaporis- 
ing with one of the preparations of nicotine 
or the plants may be dipped into an insec- 
ticide. 

The Japanese bulbs furnish a good suc- 
cession to those from Bermuda. The same 
cultural requirements may be followed in 
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their case. At one time we used to get a 
good many bulbs of Lilium longiflorum from 
Holland, but the Japanese bulbs are, as a 
rule, considerably better than the Dutch 
ones, and, consequently, have almost super- 
seded them. A succession may be kept up 
by potting some of the bulbs as soon as re- 
ceived and keeping others dry for a time; 
but on this point it should be borne in mind 
that Lilium longiflorum goes to rest earlier 
than the other Japanese species, such as 
L. auratum, L. speciosum, and L. tigrinum, so 
that they may without injury be kept dry for 
a longer period than it. I like to have all 
my bulbs of Lilium longiflorum that are 
needed for the greenhouse to be in their pots 
by Christmas. They should, if possible, be 
kept safe from frost. 


VARIETIES.—Though all the forms of 
Lilium longiflorum have white blossoms, or, 
at least, the only colour is a little on the 
exterior of the flower, a long list of varietal 
names has been given to the different forms. 
It must, however, be confessed that in many 
of them the name forms the only distinguish- 
ing feature. Still, there are a few well 
marked examples, and some forms realise a 
higher price than others. Particularly not- 
able among the varieties of Lilium longiflorum 
are: Albo-marginatum, whose leaves are 
broadly margined with pure white ; giganteum, 
a particularly large and bold-growing form ; 
Takesima, a variety that can be detected in 
all stages of growth, as the leaves are stiff 
and the stems tinged with brown, the flower- 
buds, too, are of the same tint, but the in- 
terior of the flower is pure white. L. 1. Wil- 
soni, also known as eximium, has particularly 
large, bold flowers, and is one of the finest 
of all for planting in the open ground. The 
form of Lilium longiflorum usually sent from 
Holland has shorter flowers than any of those 
we receive from Japan. G. 8. C. 





URCEOLINA PENDULA. 


THIs free-flowering bulbous plant has long 
been a favourite of mine, and in the autumn 
months, when in flower, it forms a delightful 
feature in the greenhouse. Out of flower, it 
might well be mistaken for a small-growing 
Eucharis, but instead of being evergreen it is 
deciduous, or nearly so, while the blossoms, 
which are borne in an umbel at the apex of 
a spike a foot or so in height, are pendulous, 
each resembling an inverted pitcher sus- 
pended by a slender stalk. The body of the 
flower is of a rich golden-yellow colour, while 
the contracted portion is bright green, with a 
narrow edging of white. The peduncle sup- 
porting the blossom, which is an inch or 
more in length, is also bright green. Like 
many other bulbous plants, this Urceolina 
will do well in the same pots for years if 
undisturbed at the roots. For this reason 
the soil should be of a good lasting nature— 
that is to say, it should consist principally 
of fibrous loam, lightened by a little peat or 
leaf-mould and sand. Any potting needed 
should be done early in the year, and the 
plants encouraged to make good growth after- 
wards. About the end of the summer the 
leaves will begin to turn yellow, but if the 
plant is in a flourishing state, two or three 
offsets will probably be pushed up, and these 
often retain their foliage up to, or even be- 
yond, the flowering period. As soon as the 
leaves turn yellow, the water supply must be 
lessened till the flower-spikes appear. To 
succeed with this Urceolina, it needs careful 
treatment at all seasons, and must not be 
put in some out-of-the-way corner when the 
flowers are over. The specific name of aurea 
is often applied to it. It is a native of the 
Andes of Peru, and, though known pre- 
viously, was first introduced in 1863. <A very 
singular hybrid between this Urceolina and 


Eucharis grandiflora was raised by Messrs. 
Clibran, of Altrincham, and first shown by 
them about seventeen vears ago. After that 


it was distributed, and in time made its 

pearance in many gardens. but T have not 
met with it so frequently of late. The flowers 
of this hybrid are in shape about midway be- 
tween those of the parents, but in colour they 
are white. It is named Urceocharis Clibrani, 
and to succeed with it, it must be grown in 
the stove. xX. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Carnations for small house.—I have a green- 
house to spare, and which I can heat if required. I 
want to fill this with Carnations, but as I have 
never grown any till this year, I am at a loss to 
know the best way to cultivate them. Should I raise 
them from seed or cuttings, or when is the time to 
take cuttings or sow seeds? I have at present Mrs. 
Lawson and Enchantress, also one white one and one 
yellow, both with names. Will you kindly give me 
a few hints on this, also names of half-a-dozen good 
sorts of different colours? My greenhouse is a span- 
roof, running east to west, 380 feet by 9 feet.— 
CARNATION. 

[For a house of the size you mention, a con- 
siderable number of plants would be required, 
and unless you are prepared to purchase 
flowering examples in 5-inch pots, you had 
better wait and buy young stock a little later 
on. The house would hold about 200 plants, 
which, in good, flowering examples, would 
cost from twelve shillings to eighteen shillings 
per dozen. Later on small plants in 38-inch 
pots could be obtained for growing on, and 
these would cost less than half the above 
prices. You could, of course, obtain a few 
plants now, and endeavour to raise cuttings 
for yourself, as the plants cannot be obtained 
true from seeds. You will find the following 
good and distinct: White Perfection, Beacon 
and Britannia, scarlet; Winsor, pink; May 
Day, new, very beautiful shade of pink; 
Black Chief, crimson. These, with Mrs. 
Lawson and Enchantress, which you already 
possess, are among the most popular. Cut- 
tings may be inserted at any time from Ocio- 
ber to April, provided good cuttings are 
available, and proper conveniences exist for 
rooting them. As we may give a short cul- 
tural article on the subject in a forthcoming 
issue, we refrain from fuller details at the 
present time. |] 


Carnations failing.—I should be much obliged 
if you. would examine the accompanying Carnation- 
leaves, and tell me what is the matter with them? 
The plants were apparently healthy until some days 
ago, when I noticed that some of the stems ap- 
peared to be shrivelling up and getting weak and 
impoverished. The plants are kept in a greenhouse 
where the temperature averages about 55 degs. The 
windows are always open in the daytime, and a 
chink is left open at night. I should mention that 
the sufferers are American Tree-Carnations, Any in- 
formation that you will give me in your mest in- 
teresting paper will be gratefully received.—R. W. 

(The primary cause of the shrivelling of the 
growths is an attack of stem fungus, and 
which, encompassing the stems, permeates 
and destroys the tissue, the growths a few 
days later shrivelling up, as though broken or 
detached from the plants. As a matter of 
fact, a section of the stem in such a case 
has been rendered lifeless and unable to 
perform its usual functions, the drooping or 
shrivelling being often enough the first inti- 
mation the grower may have had that any- 
thing was amiss. In these circumstances, 
spraying the plants occasionally with a weak 
solution of sulphide of potassium—say, half 
an ounce to a gallon of water—may keep the 
disease in check, or sulphur solution may 
serve the same purpose. Anything applied 
for the purpose must, however, be used as a 
preventive measure. If the stem is smitten 
low down, the entire plant may perish, other- 
wise a branch only might be affected. You 
are, however, keeping the plants too warm, 
and a temperature of 55 degs., with plenty of 
air on, means 60 degs. or more. The plants 
would be far better in a temperature of 
50 degs. as a maximum by artificial heat. | 

Lily of the Valley and Liliums.—Will you 
kindly tell me the best way to grow Lily of the 
Valley in pots, mentioning the time to plant and 
the best compost? Can it be successfully culti- 
vated in an unheated greenhouse—by this I mean 
one in which the frost is kept out by means of a 
small stove? (2) The time to plant, the compost, 
and the general treatment of such Lilies as aura- 
tum, speciosum, longiflorum, which are to be grown 
in pots? I should be most grateful if you would 
be good enough to give me your advice on these 
matters. I ama keen, but very elementary amateur, 
and read your paper weekly with the greatest 
interest.—WM. ACWORTH. 

[The Lily of the Valley should be procured 
at once, and single crowns, obtainable at any 
of the bulb shops, are the best. These crowns 
are usually sold in bundles of twenty-five, 
and one dozen crowns are sufficient for a pot 
5 inches in diameter. When potting them, 
arrange the crowns so that their tips only 
appear above the soil, and if you tie a dozen 
crowns in a bunch, the entire lot may be 
potted in this way, or, by arranging the 
majority round the sides of the pot, fix up 
the centre with the remainder. As your 





house is practically unheated, your better 
plan will be to plunge the pots against the 
greenhouse wall, either inside or outside, and, 
having thoroughly watered the crowns, cover 
them over to a depth of 2 inches or 3 inches 
with Cocoa-nut-fibre or weathered coal-ashes. 
Here they may remain till the end of the year, 
or even longer. When you desire to start 
them into growth, place the pots in a deep 
box in the warmest part of the house and 
cover with boards or sacks to render it quite 
dark, spraying them with water once a week 
to keep them moist. In this way the best 
growth will be secured, and the plants may re- 
main under this treatment till the bells begin 
to appear on the spike, when more light will 
be required. The soil should be moderately 
good, and consist of sandy loam, to which 
some old manure has been added. The Lilies 
may be similarly treated as to soil and plung- 
ing, but these will require no water at potting- 
time if the soil is moist, and the plants should 
remain under the plunging material till new 
growth appears, when they may be brought 
on to the stages of the greenhouse. In the 
case of L. auratum and L. speciosum, one 
bulb each in a 6-inch pot will suffice, or two 
or more, according to size, in a pot of 7 inches 
or 8 inches diameter. The bulbs should be 
buried an inch or more in depth at potting- 
time, and the soil made moderately firm. 
The bulbs of L. longiflorum, always of smaller 
size, can be more thickly planted, and a 6-inch 
pot will readily ace mmodate three mode- 
rately large bulbs. The pots-should be well 
drained, and the bulbs secured forthwith and 
planted at once. All Lilies when in free 
growth require good supplies of root-moisture, 
hence the pots should not be quite filled with 
the soil. Some of these Lilies will not put in 
an appearance above the soil before March 
next, even if potted at once. You will, how- 
ever, lose rather than gain if you wait much 
longer before potting them up. We regret 
your letter has been mislaid.] 

Treatment of Zonal Pelargoniums.—Last 
spring I reeeived some very good Zonal Pelargoniums. 
1 should be greatly obliged if you would tell me the 
proper time to cut them down and repot?—A. W. J. 

[It is advisable not to cut down your plants 
until February. It can then be done, and 
when the stems break again, shake the old 
soil from the roots, trim back the latter, 
and repot. Meantime, keep the plants quite 
dry at the root, and remove all decaying 
leaves. No. great amount of heat is required 
—just enough to keep out frost. ] 


Hibiscus calycinus.—This, one of the 
warm-house species of Hibiscus, is very dis- 
tinct from the members of the rosa-sinensis 
section, and, though less showy than they are, 
it forms a decidedly ornamental shrub, whose 
flowers, borne chiefly in the autumn, are then 
most appreciated. If stopped once or twice 
during its early stages, this species forms a 
freely-branched specimen, whose roundish, 
pale-green leaves, as well as the young shoots, 
are thickly clothed with hairs. The flowers, 
which are freely borne towards the ends of 
the shoots, are nearly 3 inches in diameier, 
of a sulphur-yellow colour, with a large, pur- 
plish-brown blotch at the base of each petal, 
thus forming a dark-coloured centre to the 
flower. The flowers, though campanulate in 
shape, as in many of the Hibiscuses, are borne 
in nearly an upright manner. It is a plant of 
easy propagation and culture, the principal 
insect enemy being red-spider, which is lkely 
to give trouble if the atmosphere is too dry 
and warm. This Hibiscus is a native of Bour- 
bon, but it will thrive in the temperature of 
a warm greenhouse.—X. 

Funkias in the greenhouse.—When finc- 
foliaged plants for spring are spoken of, we 
invariably think of subjects that must be 
brought up, so to speak, for some months pre- 
viously, in a greenhouse, to prepare them for 
decoration. But there are among our hardy 
herbaceous plants some possessed of such 
beautiful foliage as to make them a source of 
great attraction in the garden in May, and 
these are just as beautiful—if not, indeed, 
more so—when they are potted up and 
brought on in gentle heat in the greenhouse. 
Such are the Funkias or Plantain Lilies. Of 
the several useful sorts for potting, mention 
must be made of aureo-marginata, ovata- 
undulata, and ovata-marginata, the clumps of 
which should now be procured, potted, and 
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placed in a cold-frame, and then brought into — 


warmth. Those who know them only as 
plants in the shady corner of the garden will 
be surprised at their foliage under glass in 
the early year.—WOODBASTWICK. 


Lobelia cardinalis and its varieties in 
pots.—In a recent issue “Kast Devon’’ 
pointed out the value of these in the open 
for autumn display. Good as they are in the 
open, they are equally good as pot plants. 
For many years I have grown them in this 
way, finding them most helpful for house fur- 
nishing, etc. When well grown, and asso- 
ciated with Salvia Pitcheri, S. patens, and 





the pink S. Betheli, with spring-struck plants — 


of the better forms of Michaelmas Daisies, 
vith their various shades of purple and white, 
fine groups may be had without glass culture. 
During the past season I have grown a batch 
of these forms of Lobelia in 6-inch and 7-inch 
pots, with the best results. Some of them in 
the larger size attained to 6 feet high, being 
much branched. A kind known as Dinoma 
was fully this height. It has the red foliage 
of Victoria, but larger flowers. A red, with 
white spots on the flowers, and a pink- 
coloured variety were equally good, although 
not so tall. These commenced blooming in 
August, continuing all through the autumn. — 
DORSET. 

Lilium nepalense.—At the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on November $th 
some good examples of this distinct Burmese 
Lily were noted. It is a very striking Lily, 
whose gracefully reflexed blossoms, which in 
shape and size are somewhat suggestive of 
Lilium szovitzianum, are of a yellow or 
greenish-yellow hue, with a chocolate-purple 
centre. A good deal of individual variation 
exists in the shade of yellow, and also in the 
extent over which the purplish portion ex- 
tends. This Lily is an exceedingly difficult 
species to keep in good condition for any 
length of time. It will flower well the first 
season after being imported, but as a rule it 
quickly deteriorates afterwards. From its 
late season of flowering, and the fact that it 
is a native of a warm district, Lilium nepal- 
ense must be regarded as strictly a greenhouse 
species. It is now twenty-one years since this 








Lily was first shown in flower, and from its — 


distinct appearance it then attracted a large 
share of attention. Flowering bulbs of 
Lilium nepalense are now annually imported, 
but, being collected in a wild state, it is more 
than probable that the supply will soon 
lessen. A second Indian species, at one time 
plentiful, but now scarce, is Lilium neilgherr- 
ense, which also flowers at this season. This 
species has very long, tube-shaped blossoms, 
which are in colour more or less of a creamy 
tint, with occasionally a slight purplish tinge 
on the exterior. Like L. nepalense, this 
species is very difficult to establish.—X. 


Carex scapcsa.—The genus Carex is a re- 





markably extensive one, yet comparatively 


few are of any garden value, and of this 
limited number most of them merit recog- 


nition from a foliage point of view alone. In — 


this species, however, the inflorescence, now at 
its best, is very attractive, and a few good 
specimens form a decidedly ornamental fea- 
ture in the warm greenhouse. ‘This Carex 
forms a bold tuft of Sedge-like leaves from a 
foot to 18 inches in length, and from 1 inch 
to 2 inches wide. The flower-scapes, which 
well overtop the foliage, bear several flower- 
clusters, arranged in a light and pleasing 
manner. ‘The flowers, with their attendant 
scales, are of a warm, pinkish-red colour, 
tipped with white filaments, and a plant in a 
pot, from 6 inches to 8 inches in diameter, 
carrying several spikes, will be sure to attract 
attention. This Carex, which was introduced 
in 1883 from southern China, is even now very 
little known. A second species, Carex 


= 


baccans, which needs the temperature of a 


stove for its successful culture, has bright red 
seeds, which remain on the plant for some 
time after they are ripe. It also is very 
pretty. —X. 





“The English Flower Garden and Home — 


Grounds.”—New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip-— 


tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s.; post free, 158. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bound in 2 vols., half velluin, 248, net. Of 
all booksellers. 
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ROSES. 


SOME GOOD DEPENDABLE ROSES. 
In these days of big collections one is often 
at a loss what to purchase when about to 
form a Rose garden. Many small gardens 
are spoilt by planting unsuitable Roses— 
Roses that are all very well in the large 
garden, but in a villa garden one requires 
the best. When the nurseryman is invited 
to make a selection, if it is early in the 
season, he will doubtless supply those kinds 
that are really first rate, as, of course, it is 
to his advantage to propagate large supplies 
of the best Roses; but as the season ad- 
vances, when these popular sorts have been 
sold out, then one has to take chance as to 
what are sent, and I fear it is owing to this 
fact that so many unsuitable Roses are found 
in moderately small gardens. I thought it 
might be useful just now if a short list of 
the most dependable Roses were given— 
Roses that come good always and from which 
one may expect a good display very quickly. 
I find there is a tendency on the part of the 
Rose-loving public to desire Roses with large 
blossoms, with good form, and, above all, 
fragrance. JI cannot guarantee this last 
quality in all that I shall name, but I have 
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Peace. Pink: Mme. Wagram, *Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, *Killarney, *Betty. Rose: Mme. 
J. Grolez, Grand Duc de Luxembourg, Mrs. 
K. G. Hill. Coral red: *Lyon Rose, Coral- 


lina. Cream and sulphur: Gustave Regis, 
Mme. Pernet Ducher, Sulphurea. Deep 
yellow and apricot: *Mme, Ravary, Irish 


Elegance, Joseph Hill, Lady Roberts, Edu | 


Meyer. Crimson: *Richmond, *Liberty, 
*General MacArthur, -Ecarlate, *Gruss an 
Teplitz. 


WALL CLIMBERS AND RAMBLERS for arches 
will always be wanted. I would urge upon all 


who want to see these Roses at their best | 


to give them good, large, well and deeply 
dug holes. I have seen only this autumn 
the slip-shod preparations made in some 
gardens that one almost shudders to think 
of the failure awaiting the plants. The 
following wall climbers are the best. 
marked with two asterisks would also be 
suitable for pillars or arches in the open 
garden:—**Mme. A. Carriére, **Frangois 
Crousse, Climbing K. A. Victoria, **Climb- 
ing Caroline Testout, **Climbing Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, **Alister Stella Gray, **Trier, 


**Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, Gloire de | 


Dijon, W. A. Richardson, **Ards Rover, 
**Zepherin Drouhin, Lady Waterlow, **Con- 


Those | 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON EVERESTIANUM. 
THE tendency in Rhododendron planting is 
to have too many, and not always very pretty, 
reds and heavy colours, and, therefore, the 
culture of lighter and brighter kinds is often 
to be desired, among them the beautiful 
Everestianum, a group of which we figure 
to-day, is a very hardy, well-tried, and 
charming bush. 

A selection of the good, lighter-coloured 
varieties would include Baroness Schroder, 
white, finely spotted; Countess of Clan- 
| carty, light crimson; Lady Eleanor Cath- 
cart, rose; Michael Waterer, rosy-scarlet ; 
Mrs. John Clutton, white; Purity, white, 
| with yellow eye; Pink Pearl, flesh-pink ; 
Broughtoni, rosy-crimson; Sir Hum- 
phrey de Trafford, bright rose, with yellow 
centre ; Gomer Waterer, blush-white ; Strate- 
gist, delicate pink; Ingrami, blush-white, 
chocolate spots ; and Album elegans, white. 


PLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS. 
OPINIONS differ as to the best time to plant 
many trees and shrubs.- I am aware certain 








rad F, Meyer, Réve d’Or, and Bouquet d’Or. 


rules must be observed, such as not to plant 





marked with a star those kinds that are 
sweet scented, although I know this is a 
matter for each individual. I have been told 
Caroline Testout is fragrant, but I can de- 
tect but very little perfume in this grand all- 
round Rose. 

The following are good varieties to grow, 
if one admires large flowers: —Whites: Frau 
Karl Druschki, White Maman Cochet, *Sou- 
venir de §. A. Prince, Mrs. David McKee. 
Pink and flesh: Caroline Testout, *Mrs. 
John Laing, *La France, Mrs. T. Roosevelt, 
Dean Hole, *Earl of Warwick, 
Grunerwald, Mrs. R. G. Sharman Craw- 
ford, Mme. Jules Gravereaux. Crimson and 
red: *Hugh Dickson, *Ulrich Brunner, 
*Captain Hayward, *Charles Lefebvre, 
*Duke of Wellington, *Commandant Felix 
Faure, *General Jacqueminot. Yellow 
shaded or yellow: Melanie Soupert, Joseph 
Hill, Mme. Constant Soupert, Souvenir de 
Pierre Notting, Mme. Hoste, Marie Van 
Houtte. ose: Suzanne M. Rodocanachi, 
*Laurent Carle. In addition to these there 
is also a large number of Roses that are 
highly decorative in the garden, and which 
produee an abundance of blossom all the 
season. Of these the list below comprises 
the best:—White, flesh, and blush: Antoine 
Rivoire, *Augustine Guinoisseau, *Phari- 
saer, La Tosca, Prince de Bulgarie, G. 
Nabonnand, Anna Ollivier, Mme. A. Mari, 


*Gustav T 





Rhododendron Everestianum, 


RAMBLERS FOR ARCHES or pergolas are in 
much request, and no one can wonder at 
this. What a glorious picture is a well 
blossomed Rambler when well placed! Those 
kinds marked with two asterisks would do 


well against a wall:—Blush Rambler, 
**Dorothy Perkins, **Hiawatha, Carmine 
Pillar, **Goldfinch, . **Alberie Barbier, 


**White Dorothy, Gruss an Zabern, **Tau- 
sendschon, Rene Andre, Edmond Proust. 
Then we must not forget that delightful 
race, the dwarf perpetual-flowering 

POLYANTHA POMPON OR PET ROSES.—They 
are increasing in favour, and many are 
planting them in masses of one colour. The 
best are :—Katherina Zeimet, Aschenbrodel, 
Cecile Brunner, Perle d’Or, Mrs. W. H. 
Cutbush, Mme. N. Levavasseur, Eugenie 
Lamesch, Perle des Rouges, Gloire des Poly- 
antha, Petite Constant. Of the 

CHINA OR MONTHLY ROSES, one can never 
have too many. They are charming. 
Even as I write (on November 16th) a huge 
bush near by of Fabvier is in full bloom, 
giving a wonderful bit of colour. ‘The best 
are :—Comtesse de Cayla, Mme. E. Resal, 
Fabvier, and Queen Mab. Rosa. 


Rose Cloth of Gold.—This is a rather tender 
Rose, needing a warm and sheltered position without 
the extreme changes we so often experience when 
facing due south. 


in frosty weather, when the soil is sodden 
with water, or when too dry. To hmit the 
period when planting can be done td autumn 
and spring, and not to do it in winter is not 
wise. 

KIiveryone having a long experience knows 
much depends on soil, situation, ete. For 
many years I had to deal with heavy clay soil, 
where the rainfall was great in winter. I 
always tried to get all planting done by the 
close of November, before the soil got very 
wet and cold. I always abstained, as far as 
possible, from planting in winter, and what 
could not be done in autumn [ allowed to 
remain till March. Frequently I found 
spring planting gave better results than 
autumn planting. In many cases with ever- 
green shrubs, etc., the planting was con- 
tinued well into the spring, and where there 
is abundance of water I should not hesitate 
to continue the work into May. Many years 
ago my then master wished to have some 
Rose-beds filled up in April. Personally, I 
was much against it. I obtained plants from 
a nursery near. These were lifted in the 
morning, put into the beds the same day, 
and well attended to as to watering, ete. To 
my astonishment these bloomed splendidly. 
The case would have been different if these 
Roses had come a long way and been out of 
the soil seyeral days. A well-known 
gardener showed me in a Hampshire garden 
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last year several hundreds of plants that 
were put out in the early days of May. 
When I saw them in August no one would 
have thought they had been planted so re- 
cently. Of course, every attention was given 
as to mulching, watering, etc. In the soil I 
now have to deal with you may plant all 
through the winter, except in frosty weather. 
Its porous nature allows this. If it rains in 
the morning, the dust will blow in the after- 
noon, and there is no fear of the soil getting 
sodden. During the winter, planting goes 
vn. It is best to get the work done by 
spring, so that the soil gets settled round 
the roots before drying winds come. In wet 
soils there is a danger of fresh roots rotting, 
but not so in a sandy soil. 
WEST SURREY. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Blue Hydrangeas.—I have read with much 
interest the letter in your issue of November 
6th on “ Blue Hydrangeas,’’ but I should be 
glad if your correspondent can explain how it 
is that Hydrangeas in this garden have both 
blue and pink flowers on the same‘plant. There 
are several large clumps entirely covered 
with both blue and pink flowers, as many of 
one colour as the other. A representative of 
one of the largest nursery gardens in Corn- 
wall was here about two months ago, and 
was much struck with this strange mixture of 
colours, and said he had never seen anything 
like it before. The effect is very beautiful. 
The garden is about a mile from the sea, the 
soil all around being the “good red earth” 
of Devon. The Hydrangeas are mostly in 
partly shady positions, but getting sun for 
some hours of the day.—L. F. GREENE, 
Kingsbridge, S. Devon. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 








Gardener injuring wrist (Strenwous).— 
This case presents no difficulties, but it is 
necessary to make the position quite clear. 
A man enters into a contract of employment 
with an employer. That contract cannot be 
put an end to (except by dismissal for mis- 
conduct, of course) without due notice, even 
though the man, being ill, cannot perform the 
duties he undertakes. Therefore, when a 
man falls ill, his wages continue to be due, 
and must be paid until he has received due 
notice, and that due notice expires. At the 
same time, it is open to the employer, if so 
minded, to give such notice at once, but by 
doing so he puts an end to the contract. There 
is no such thing as “temporary notice.”’ 
Applying these principles to your case, it may 
be said, first of all, that the fact of your being 
“on the club”’ makes no difference to your 
right to continue to have your wages paid up 
to the time your contract ends, as explaived 
above. In the second place, as you received 
notice on November 2nd, your contract of ser- 
vice ended on November 16th, to which date 
you are entitled to obtain full wages.—Bar- 
RISTER. 


Water Lilies in a suburban garden.— 
Under the guidance of your valuable advice 
I have successfully grown, during the past 
summer, Water Lilies, etc., in a cement tank, 
6 feet by 8 feet, in the open garden. They 
are a delightful and interesting addition to 
a suburban garden. In the tank are 
numerous gold fish, and I fear for their safety 
in the coming winter. Will it be necessary 
to remove them to the greenhouse as soon 
as the weather becomes severe, or would a 
hurdle woven with straw protect the water 
sufficiently to preserve the fish?—VALENTINE 
CiusE, Crouch End, London, N. 

[Goldfish will survive the winter in ponds if 
the precaution be taken, in the event of frosts, 
to keep the ice broken in places to admit 
air. It would, no doubt, save much trouble 
and anxiety to winter your goldfish under 
cover. A greenhouse with a temperature of 
from 50 degs. to 60 degs. would suit them well, 
but care must be taken to shade the water 
from the direct rays of the sun, for, although 
light is necessary to the production of oxygen 
and to the growth of aquatic plants, an excess 
of light encourages the development of con- 
ferve, which not only appear on the sides of 
the aquarium, but will grow also upon the 
stems of aquatic plants, besides making the 











water thick and unpleasant to the eye. For 
food, give your fish a little vermicelli now and 
then, broken rather small, and a tiny worm 
or two occasionally. Dried lean beef, shredded 
very fine, is an excellent food for goldfish ; 
they devour it greedily, and thrive upon it 
exceedingly well.—ED.] 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
NOVEMBER 28RD, 1909. 


DESPITE the exceptional severity of the 
weather, there were many fine exhibits on the 
occasion of the last meeting, several ex- 
hibitors coming from long distances. Winter 
flowering Begonias—and that section, in par- 
ticular, which has resulted from intercross 
ing the tuberous-rooted varieties and B. Soco- 
trana—were splendidly shown, while of Car- 
nations and Chrysanthemums there were 
many very fine displays. Of the latter, spe- 
cial attention is now being paid to the single- 
flowered varieties, which, by reason of their 
grace and elegance, are admirably suited to 
the decoration of the conservatory or green- 
house, or for cutting. Some excellent dishes 
of fruits were shown, and there were many 
choice and novel Orchids on view. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

One of the most important of the groups 
occurring under this head was the very fine 
lot of winter-flowering Begonias staged by 
Messrs. Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
the collection filling a large double-sized 
table with well-flowered examples. We have 
previously referred to the great value of these 
plants for winter decoration, and we do so 
again because of the profuse flowering of the 
plants and because of the unique display they 
make at this season of the year. A creation 
of recent times, and ablaze with flowers at 
the worst possible period of the year, the 
varieties of this important race are a revela- 
tion to those seeing them for the first time. 
To say that these Begonias are a great gain to 
winter-flowering plants is to do them scant 
justice. One has to realise the many and 
varied uses to which they may be put, whether 
as small plants for the table or the sitting- 
room, or when grown in specimen form for 
the embellishment of the conservatory or 
greenhouse. Such varieties as Mrs. Heal, 
Winter Cheer, Ensign, Success, Winter Per- 
fection, and others of the large-flowered class 
are admirable where an imposing display of 
high-class flowering plants is desired, while 
the lovely pink-flowered Agatha—perhaps the 
gem of the small-flowered set—is almost 
unique, and of the greatest value. It is also 
worth recording, as some proof of their pro- 
fuse flowering, that some of the plants were 
exhibited a month ago, the same plants ap- 
pearing just as capable of being shown a 
month hence, so far as the endless crop of 
buds is concerned. Another important group 
from Messrs. Veitch was a table of Chrysan- 
themums, of which the single-flowered varie- 
ties were in strong force. Beauty of Wey- 
bridge, chestnut terra-cotta; Arcturus, 
maroon-crimson; Argo, yellow, of the Mary 
Anderson type; and Adair, pure white, were 
among others very finely shown. Apart from 
these, many decorative sorts were displayed, 
the whole grown in pots of quite small size. 
From Mr. H. J. Jones, Limited, Ryecroft 
Nursery, Lewisham, 8.E., came an imposing 
group of Chrysanthemums of all sections, 
arranged on the floor with very telling effect. 
Very conspicuous in the group were some of 
the new single-flowered sorts, of which Mensa 
(pure white) and J. B. Lowe (brilliant crim- 
son) are noteworthy examples, each receiving 
an award of merit. Crimson Gem, True 
Gold (a rich, deep yellow), Tokio, and Mrs. 
Wakefield were all good among decorative 
sorts, while Buttercup, Rose Pockett, Edith 
Jameson, and Sir Frank Crisp were admir- 
able among the big-flowered Japanese sorts. 
The perpetual-flowering Carnations from 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
included, apart from a general collection of 
the finest varieties, some excellent novelties 
in Rosine, C. W. Cowan (claret-red), Rose 
Doré (a very good light scarlet), Lady C. 
Waring (rich yellow, with rose markings), 
and Lady Norah Brassey (rich dark purple) 
having a pronounced fragrance. Helen M. 
Gould, Enchantress, Beacon, Aurora, and 
White Perfection were all admirably dis- 
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played. A capital miscellaneous group of 
Ferns, Selaginellas, and hybrid Veronicas of 
the shrubby class came from Messrs. H. B. 
May and Sons, Edmonton, who were also 
responsible for a new Fern, Nephrolepis 
splendens. Chrysanthemums of the decora- 
tive order were admirably shown by Messrs. 
Butler, Bexley Heath. The plants were not 
more than 15 inches or 18 inches in height, 
and carrying from four to six handsome 
flower-heads, produced a really striking 
example of what may be accomplished by 
special culture. Such decorative sorts as 
Hortus Tolosanus (bronze), John Shrimpton, 
Dazzler (crimson), Parson’s White, Rose 
Poitevine, and others afforded the best proof 
of a cultural system which has many advan- 
tages. Messrs. Cannell and Sons, Swanley, 
brought many fine single and decorative 
sorts of Chrysanthemums, of which Cannell’s 
Crimson, Yellow Pagram, Cannell’s White, 
and Mrs. Charles Willis (amaranth) were ex- 
cellent among single-flowered sorts. Honey- 
suckle, a single-flowered variety, is very dis- 
tinct, with its incurving tipped florets. 
Beauty of St. Kilda, an improved Mrs. Bark- 
ley, and Baby, the ever-attractive miniature 
yellow-flowered Pompon, were also among 
the admired of this group. Mr. Frank 
Brazier, Caterham, was responsible for a 
group of large-flowered and _ decorative 
Chrysanthemums. 

A large group of Begonia Ensign, one of 
the showiest of the winter-flowering set, came 
from Mr. Bullock, Copped Hall, Epping. 
Another group of the same variety was 
shown by Mr. J. A. Dunn, Kingston, but in 
this instance the taller plants were obviously 
past their best, and, by comparison with the 
others, the flowers were poorly-coloured, 
probably the result of too much heat or too 
much shading. Single-flowered Chrysanthe- 
mums were freely displayed by Messrs Wil- 
liams and Sons, Cardiff, and by Mr. Frank 
Lilley, Guernsey, each bringing large and 
representative displays. Messrs. Wm. Wells 
and Co., Limited, Merstham, also brought a 
large variety of Chrysanthemums in single, 
decorative, and _ large-flowered varieties. 
Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, had 
a fine vase of decorative Chrysanthemum 
Polypheme, which is of a rich butter-yellow, 
the flower-heads borne on yard-long stems. 
Mr. W. H. Page, Langley Nurseries, Hamp- 
ton, exhibited the new  winter-flowering 
Zonal Pelargonium His Majesty, the size of 
the crimson-scarlet, white-eyed blossoms at- 
tracting much attention. The variety is, per- 
haps, the finest yet raised, and, with giant 
blossoms and trusses, is sure to become popu- 
lar. Some excellent Carnations of the per- 
petual-flowering class came from Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co, Enfield, the set includ- 
ing Pink Delight, May Day, and others, to- 
gether with a large variety of promising seed- 
lings raised by this firm. Begonia Patrie 
also came from this firm. Mr. A. fF. Dutton, 
Ivor, Bucks, also displayed a small group of 
Carnations, the variety May Day being con- 
spicuous. Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, 
brought a very fine display of single-flowered 
Chrysanthemums, of which the pink-flowered 
Mrs. W. Buckingham was a _ notable and 
pleasing feature. Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, brought several varieties of Primula 
obconica grandiflora in decided shades of 
colour, pure white, pink, and red, the flowers 
being of large size and excellent form. A 
vase of Lilium nepalense was shown by 
Messrs. Hansell and Hatcher, Rawdon, York- 
shire. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A group of Ivies, variegated and berried 
plants, came from Mr. L. R. Russell, Rich- 
mond, who, in addition to large masses of 
Skimmia and Aucuba japonica vera, showed 
Crategus Lelandi, and scarlet and yellow- 
fruited Hollies in abundance. Hedera den- 
tata variegata, undoubtedly the finest silver- 
variegated Ivy in commerce, was seen to ad- 
vantage in well-grown examples. The 
variety is possessed of all the vigour of 
growth of the original plant. 


ORCHIDS. 


From Messrs. James Cypher and Sons, 
Cheltenham, came a lovely lot of Cypripe- 
diums, of which C. insigne Sander, C. Hare- 
field Hall, C. Leeanum magnificum, C. L. 
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Cypher’s variety, C. Maudiz, C. prospero- 
punctatissimum, C, Fairieanum, C. Nogi, and 
C. Niobe superbum were notable examples, 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, in addi- 
tion to many good Cypripediums, had Catt- 
leya Maggie Raphael alba, C. labiata Queen 
Maud (white), C. Bowringiana unicolor, and 
Ionopsis paniculata, a cloud of miniature 
white blossoms. Mons. M. Mertens, Ghent, 
brought a few richly-spotted Odontoglossums, 


Messrs. J. and A. McBean displaying some 
good Odontoglossums and Cypripediums. 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. had a few 


lovely things, among which their Leelio-Catt- 
leya Nelthorp Beauclerk, which gained 
a first-class certificate, is a magnificent 
novelty, coloured crimson, pink, and buff, in 
a flower of giant proportions. Zygo-Colax 
Charlesworthi, remarkable for its dark 
violet-purple colouring, is another novelty, 
while Cattleya Venus King Manoel, in gold 
and crimson, is also a striking flower. Catt- 
leya Rhoda, Cypripedium insigne Sander, 
and Odontoglossum Armainvillierense xan- 
thotes, a pure white, was decidedly chaste 
and beautiful. Messrs. Veitch, Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Bart., and Lt.-Col. Holford were 
other exhibitors of choice or novel kinds. 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

From the Woburn Experimental Station 
came a variety of Apples, grown on carefully 
and carelessly-planted trees, to show the 
relative value of the work, the latter, it being 
alleged, producing equally good results as the 
former, though more after-attention was said 
to be required. From information supplied, 
however, it would appear, from an experi- 
ment conducted over a series of years, with 
hundreds of trees in equal-sized plots, that 
too much care might be lavished on the plant- 
ing of Apple-trees. It is, however, a moot 
point as to what really constitutes careful 
and careless planting, and what might appear 
to be a careless method of procedure for 
heavy land might prove the exact opposite 
when dealing with much lighter soils. From 
the experimental point of view, and to those 
engaged, such work might possess some in- 
terest. Of its practical “utility, however, we 
confess at present we can see but little. 
Messrs. W. Seabrook and Sons brought a 
capital assortment of Apples and Pears, much 
of the produce being excellent. There was 
also a keen competition in the fruit classes, 
several high-class collections being staged. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals for groups will be found in our 
advertisement pages. 





British Columbia Apples.—Visitors to the 
exhibition of colonial-grown fruit, to be 
opened on December ist and continued for 
two days, in the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
hall, Vincent-square, Westminster, S.W., 
should not fail to inspect the iaterestiing 
Apple exhibit of the British Columbia 
Government. These specimens afford a 
striking object-lesson of British Columbia’s 
claims to be regarded as a leading fruit-grow- 
ing country. 


HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—Now that the leaves are 
down, the broom and the roller will soon 
make the place smart and neat. We have 
not had much frost, but there has been 
enough.to blacken the Dahlias and damage 
the blossoms of the outside Chrysanthemums. 
The golden Amaryllis (Sternbergia lutea) is 
bright on a sheltered border. The Straw- 
berry-tree (Arbutus Unedo) is in flower too 
late to set fruits. This is rather an interest- 
ing shrub, and thrives better near the sea 
than in eold inland districts. Still, the shrub 
is hardy enough. The bush Ivies are charm- 
ing grouped on the margin of the lawn in 
association with Lawson’s Cypress. Boun- 
dary walls or fences which are not required 
for fruit culture may be hidden with groups 
of pillar Roses and shrubs, flowering and 
evergreen. This kind of treatment takes off 
the harsh, stiff lines, and gives a dressy, re- 
poseful effect. If strong-growing and weakly 
plants are near each other in the rock garden, 
the strong plants should be removed. Strong, 
coarse-growing plants should have a place to 
themselves. The double-flowered Arabis 
overruns everything if left to itself. It is 





charming overhanging a cliff or a rough 
rockery in aséociktion with Aubrietias, but 
should not be planted with choice or delicate 
things. 


Fruit garden.—This is a good season for 
rearranging Peach-trees on walls or for 
making 1 new borders and planting new walls. 
To grow good Peaches, the roots must be 
kept out of the cold, bad subsoil, and the best 
way of doing this is a 6-inch layer of brick- 
rubble or stones grouted together with lime 
or cement. I have used lime, but cement 
makes a stronger job. If control is kept of 
the roots, there will be less trouble; blister 
and mildew and insects will be more easily 
dealt with. I know, of course, there are 
places where the soil is good and the drainage 
perfect, and good Pe eaches can be grown 
with less trouble, but even then deep rooting 
is not beneficial. Where the walls are more 
than 10 feet high, plant the dwarf-trained 
trees 20 feet apart, with standards—or riders, 
as they are termed—in between, to fill the 
wall quickly. Now that the leaves are for 
the most part down, wall and other fruit- 
trees may be pruned. We generally begin 
with the Pears, and then work through the 
Plums, leaving the Peaches and Morello 
Cherries till last. Some Pears, such as Marie 
Louise, Winter Nelis, and some others, pro- 
duce flower- -buds on the ends of rather long 
spurs, and these may be left. This has been 
a bad ripening season, and there may be 
deficiency of fertile buds. In training the 
branches, avoid tight ligatures. Leave 
room for growth, and take some pains to 
keep the branches in their true positions. 


Conservatory.—Chrysanthemums will do 
very well in a night temperature of 45 degs., 
the house to be freely ventilated when not 
actually freezing. The plants must, of 
course, have water when dry, but the less 
water used in the house the better for the 
keeping of the flowers, Salvias will do 
under similar conditions, but most of the 
plants in the conservatory will do better with 
a little more warmth. Among the plants in 
flower now in the warm conservatory are 
Bouvardias, Carnations, Cyclamens, Be- 
gonias, Oranges, Genistas, Primula obconica, 
and Chinese Primulas. I have given up 
growing Primula Kewensis. The flowers do 
not last well, and seed-pods are constantly 
forming, and, somehow, the plants do not 
attract. Coronilla glauca is an old plant, but 
it is useful in the cool conservatory. The 
variegated form of it is even more attractive, 
as the habit of the plant is better, and it may 
be trained to form pyramids or standards: 
Good standards of Dorothy Perkins Rose are 
charming in early spring in the conservatory, 
and if 5 feet high, and the branches per- 
mitted to grow out, a pretty weeping plant 
may be had. This Rose does not suffer from 
mildew or any other disease in the same w ay 
the Crimson Rambler and some other varie- 
ties do under glass. The early-potted bulbs 
will soon be moving in heat. It is difficult to 
make much show with these small things, 
though they may be used to fill ornamental 
stands or vases. Narcissi can be lifted out of 
boxes and planted in ornamental jars or 
boxes in fibre or Moss. To have Chrysan- 
themums in January, late-blooming varieties 
must be grown, and kept as ¢ool as possible, 
if safe from frost, till the flowers are wanted. 


Stove.—Caladiums, Gloxinias, and Achi- 
menes will now have been laid on their sides 
to rest. They will be quite safe under the 
stage, but not near the hot-water-pipes. 
There are other ways of keeping them, but 
I have had fewer losses when kept quietly 
in pots in a cool stove. The days will soon 
be at their shortest, and high temperatures 
will not be necessary; 60 degs. at night will 
be suitable for most things at this season. 
When the days begin to lengthen, a little 
more heat may be given. Euphorbias, Poin- 
settias, Eucharis Lilies, Gardenias, and other 
things coming into bloom, and which may be 
required in the conservatory later, do not 
want much heat beyond 60 degs. at night. 
There will probably be a few Orchids in 
bloom now among Cypripediums, Cattleyas, 
Dendrobiums, Odontoglossums, and Calan- 
thes. These are all fairly easy to manage, 





and will flower in a cool stove now. Keep a 
close look-out for insects, especially for 





destructive to the 
leaves of Crotons, Draczenas, and other 
smooth-leaved plants. There is a small in- 
sect (mite) which attacks the fronds of Ferns, 
and is very troublesome to the Pteris family. 
Dipping in a mixture of Tobacco-water and 
soap, or yaporising with Nicotine, repeated if 
necessary, will clear it off. 
Forcing-house.—The gardener at this sea- 
son has generally heavy demands made upon 
him for flowers for the conservatory, and 
especially for cutting, and though for the 
present plenty of good Chrysanthemums will 
be appreciated, with a few Carnations and 
other things from the stove, and Violets 
from the frames and Mignonette from the 
greenhouse, with other odds, and which are 
always to be had, we shall be fairly safe till 
Christmas. It is to meet the demand after 
Christmas that the forcing-house must be 
worked now. Bulbs will be a leading fea- 
ture, and we shall rely upon the Narcissus 
family, Lily of the Valley, and Tulips to be 
ready for cutting in abundance. Roses, too, 
will be coming on then. Lilium Harrisi will 
be hastened, and among the forced plants are 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Spireas, and 
various shrubs, including Lilacs and Deut- 
zias. Dielytras are charming in good-sized 
clumps. I like to pot these and plunge them 
outside for a season to get well established, 
and such plants will produce masses of bloom 
with only moderate forcing. Roses are better 
forced in a house or pit by themselves. 


Late Peach-house.—As soon as the leaves 
are all down, and the wood firm and ripe, the 
pruning may be done. Most gardeners cut 
out some of the old wood as soon as the 
fruits are gathered, and complete the work 
when the leaves are down. When the leaves 
fall almost when touched, a new Birch- 
broom can be passed lightly over the trees to 
remove the foliage. When a broom is used 
for this purpose, it should be in the hand of 
a careful person. A very light touch of the 
sprays of Birch will remove the leaves. The 
work of the leaves being done, their removal 
will expose and harden the wood for a week 
or two before the pruning is done. Before 
pruning I like to remove all the ties except 
one here and there to hold the branches in 
position, and after the pruning is done all 
the branches can be retained, opening them 
out so that the trellis is covered, beginning at 
the bottom first and working upwards, leav- 
ing the bearing shoots about 6 inches apart. 
In the old days the trees were painted with 
a mixture of clay, lime, soot, sulphur, and 
Gishurst compound, to smother insects. This 
is not often done now, but a solution of 
Gishurst compound is useful. 

KE. Hoppay. 


thrips, which are very 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

December 6th.—Strong cuttings of Chrysan- 
themums are taken as “they appear, and in- 
serted in small pots singly,- or round «the 
sides of 5-inch pots. By-and-bye, when large 
numbers of cuttings are ready, we shall use 
shallow boxes. Potted off rooted cuttings of 
white Marguerites. I‘uchsia cuttings rooted 
in boxes have been potted off, and will be 
helped on in heat near the glass. Finished 
potting or boxing the last of the bulbs. The 
remainder of Lilium longiflorum and L. lanci- 
folium has been potted. 

December 7th.—Planted several groups of 
China Roses round the margins of shrub- 
bery. White Ducher Rose is a_ special 
favourite with us. Some bushes are now 
covered with blooms and buds. Prepared 
several beds for choice kinds of shrubs, 
including Rhododendrons, deciduous Aza- 
leas, and Kalmias. These usually thrive in 
peat, but peat is expensive, and we have 
found them do well in good loam, free from 
lime, mixed with leaf-mould and old cow- 
manure. Lilies of various kinds do well in 
this mixture, and are planted among the 
Rhododendrons. 

December Sth.—Vines are pruned as the 
Grapes are cut, and the borders renovated. 
The outside borders of the earliest lot of 
permanent Vines have been covered with a 
bed of leaves a foot deep and thatched with 
straw. This keeps the roots comfortable, 
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Uniike most fruit-trees, the Grape-Vine does 
not make new roots before the foliage ap- 
pears. Cuttings of the best Grapes have 
been saved for propagating, and laid in damp 
soil. Outside pruning is going on now. We 
want to get as much as possible done before 
Christmas. 

December 9th.—A good many Laurels are 
used for undergrowth beneath trees, and are 
usually pruned at this season, because, if left 
till spring, there would not be time enough 
to do the work. I should not cut large 
branches from evergreens now, but taking 
out young shoots can be done now without 
injury. The best and hardiest Laurel for 
this work is rotundifolia. All root-crops 
have now been lifted and stored, except 
Parsnips and Salsafy, which may remain out 
some time longer, as may also Jerusalem 
Artichokes. 

December 10th.—Now that we have plenty 
of tree-leaves, forcing-beds will be made in 
blocks, to be covered with frames, for As- 
paragus, Lettuces, and other things. Among 
Dessert Apples now being planted are Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Allington Pippin, Claygate 
Pearmain, and Lord Burghley. Most people 
will appreciate a good-flavoured Apple at 
Christmas and later. Vacant land is being 
manured, trenched, and the surface left 
rough. Lime is generally used on land when 
manure is not given. Lime cleanses and 
improves the land in various ways. 

December 11th.—Rearranged conservatory. 
These weekly changes are generally appre- 
ciated, and we aim to make the most of the 
plants in bloom. More Seakale and Rhu- 
barb are moved to the Mushroom-house, to 
keep up a succession, and shrubs of suitable 
forcing varieties are moved on to the forcing- 
house. Plant-houses are vaporised as re- 
quired to keep insects away. In this respect 
we find it better to prevent than to cure. 
Bush Apples and pyramidal Pears are being 
pruned in a conservative spirit. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING /7'ee of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
aritten on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of Garpenine, 17, Lurnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E. C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusuisusr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on w separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming plants.—All who wish their plants to be 
rightiy named should send good examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves and 
points of shoots are useless.) Not more than four plants 
should be sent in any one week by the same correspon- 
dent. Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
namuw fruit should. bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist iv its determination. We have received from 
‘several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varreties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that, where possible, two or 
three examples of each should be sent showing the range 
of size. We can undertake to name only four varieties at 
a time, and these only when the above directions are 
observed. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Violets in bad condition (L. R.).—Your Violets 
are eaten up with red-spider. Syringe them freely 
with Quassia extract and soft soap. The plants are 
evidently very dry at the roots, hence the attack of 
red-spider. The pest was, no doubt, on the leaves 
when the plants were put into the frame, and has 
developed considerably since. Give them a good 
soaking of water, and syringe as above advised. 


Chrysanthemum foliage poor (S. S.).—The 
failure may be due to several causes. The pots may 
be too small, the plants may have been allowed to 
get frequently dry at the roots during the summer, 
or they may have been standing too closely together. 
Again, you may be keeping the house in which you 
now have them too close and warm, thus engender- 
ing mildew, which would affect the leaves in the way 
you say. 

Climbers for pergola (Perplexed).—For such a 
purpose you have a wide selection, including Aristo- 
lochia, Wistaria, Virginian Creeper, rambler and 
climbing Roses, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Clematises, 
not forgetting the many fine Vines, whose léaves take 
on such beautiful colours in the autumn. Among 
evergreens you have the Garrya, evergreen Bar- 
berries, Escallonia, Smilax aspera, and a selection of 
the best Ivies, If you want Roses to keep up a long 


\ 





succession of bloom, then plant only the Hybrid Teas 
and Chinas. The H.P.s, as a rule, only bloom once 
in a season. Your Apple-tree is evidently cankered. 


, We should dig it up and burn it. 





Antirrhinums, keeping (V. Fuchs).—These can 
be so easily raised from seed and bloomed the same 
season that very few people trouble to keep the old 
plants, or take cuttings in the autumn, unless in the 
case of a very fine variety that may be worth in- 
creasing. Young plants bloom far more freely, and 
such being the case there is no necessity to keep 
the old plants, which often, after they have survived 
the winter, succumb to the frosts of early spring. 
If you do make up your mind to retain the old 
plants, simply cut off the old flowering shoots. Do 
not cut the plants down in any way. If they should 
survive, you may get an earlier flowering than from 
seedlings. The Freesia is a greenhouse bulb. 

Liliums in pots failing (Diana).—It is impos- 
sible to assign any reason for your plants of Lilium 
speciosum behaving as they have done, for this is 
one of the most accommodating of all] Lilies, and 
with very little care it will flower well. The cause 
must be sought for locally, and we scarcely feel that 
we can even make a suggestion. Against the potting 
compost nothing could be said, and if there had been 
any deleterious matter therein the plants would have 
shown the injury sooner. Excessive drought at the 
roots might cause the injury, and so would a sharp 
frost, but we presume the plants have not been ex- 
posed thereto. The case of the bulbs of Lilium 
auratum is quite another matter, as it is a most 
erratic Lily, and often dies off in an unaccountable 
manner. The small centipedes are attracted by the 
decaying matter, and are not the cause of the 
trouble, which is a puzzle to all growers of this Lily, 
though its failure is generally put down to fungoid 
disease. 


Repotting Aspidistra (A. G. M).—The best 
time to repot the Aspidistra is the month of April. 
A very sujtable soil is two-thirds loam to one-third 
leaf-mould, with a good addition of silver sand. To 
divide the plant, turn it out of the pot and remove 
all superfluous soil, so that the position of the under- 
ground stems can be seen. You must then decide 
where you wish the plant divided, and, if necessary, 
the creeping stem may be cut through with a knife. 
In potting the divided pieces make the soil firm, 
spread out the roots evenly, and do not plant too 
deeply. One thing to guard against is over-watering 
until the new roots have begun to work into the 
fresh soil. We do not like your idea of retaining 
the centre intact, as you suggest. You will find it 
better to also break this up, putting three or four 
of the divided pieces into each pot, according to size. 


Chrysanthemum-bloom showing an ‘‘eye”’ 
(J. G. §.).—Your failure to get large, full Chrys- 
anthemum-blooms on your plants may be attributed 
to poor culture. It is not so much the weather as 
the want of strong culture all through the growing 
season that has affected them. To get blooms of 
ordinary double sorts propagate the plants early in 
the season, December and the succeeding January 
being the period in which to insert the cuttings, and 
these, when rooted, must be repotted from time to 
time, and firmly in each instance. Good soil, an 
open position to stand the plants in during the 
summer and early autumn, and a course of feeding 
when the pots are full of roots should assist materi- 
ally to bring about good results. Most important of 
all, the buds should be retained in good time; first 
crown buds early in August, second crown buds 
a fortnight later, and terminal buds before Sep- 
tember jis very old. Your blooms are probably from 
terminal-buds, and these, we think likely, were re- 
tained somewhat later than the period above men- 
tioned. If your glass structure was overheated this 
would be bad for the flowers. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Treatment of Hydrangeas (Ken).—Your ques- 
tion is very vague. Did the plants flower in 1909? 
If so, then as soon as they had passed out of bloom 
you should have cut out all the weak growths, leav- 
ing only the strong shoots that are likely to flower. 
The plants should be stood in the open air, and 
watered freely during the summer, with an occasional 
dose of liquid-manure. The well-ripened growths of 
the previous autumn should flower in the following 
spring. We do not recognise the plant you call 
““Mex Lily.” Please give us the Latin name, and 
then we can the better help you. 


Seaside shrubs (Ensay).—The only plants likely 
to succeed are The Tamarisk, The Sea Buckthorn, 
the Siberian Salt-tree (Halimodendron argenteum), 
the Tree-Purslane (Atriplex Halimus), the Spanish 
Broom, the Lahurnum, White Broom, Coluteas, 
Eseallonias, and Hydrangeas. Among evergreens may 
be mentioned Euonymus, Arbutus, Laurustinus; 
while among trees that do well near the sea are the 
ivergreen Oak, the Austrian Pine, the Cluster Pine, 
the Mountain Ash, and the Cupressus. As regards 
your Weigela, we should refrain from pruning it 
until it has become established jin its new quarters. 
The Weigela is best pruned after flowering. 


_ Destroving tree-stumps (M. L.).—The follow- 
ing plan is said to have proved very successful :— 
After you have cut the trees down, bore a hole 
1 inch or 2 inches in diameter and 18 inches deep. 
Put jnto this hole 1 oz. of saltpetre, fill with water, 
and plug up close. The stump must be in a fresh, 
sappy state when the saltpetre is put in. Next 
spring put into the same hole } pint of kerosene oil, 
and light it. The stump will smoulder away without 
blazing. Another good way, and one which we have 
often seen done, is to blow the stumps up with gun- 
powder, if this can be done; but the best way of all 
is to grub them up, this being really the quickest in 
the end and by far the most effectual. 


FRUIT. 


Pears, late gathering (Puzzled)._Good Pears 
are often spoiled by being gathered too soon and 
neglecting to help them with a little heat to bring up 
their flavour later on, when their season of use draws 
near. This more especially refers to late Pears, which 
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are supposed to be in use from Christmas onwardé. 
During October and November there are generally in 
most gafdens where Pears can be grown more than 
can be consumed, but after Christmas there is often 
a scarcity of good fruit. Late Pears should be left 
on the trees till the last hour they are capable of 
holding on. ‘Early gathering means early ripening, if 
the fruits do not shrivel—in the latter case, of course, 
they are useless. All late Pears should be kept in a 
dry, cool, dark room till about a fortnight before 
they are required for use, and should then be placed 
in a temperature of 60 degs., to ripen as required. 


Planting fruit-trees in a garden (W. T. G.).— 
Six good dessert Apples to plant in a garden as bush- 
trees on the Paradise-stock are: Worcester Pear- 
main, Allington Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Ribston 
Pippin, Cockle Pippin, and Sturmer Pippin. These 
will give you a supply from September till March. 
We have added none of the first earlies, as they are 
far too fugitive. Of kitchen Apples, Early Victoria, 
Ecklinville, Stirling Castle, Bismarck, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, and Lord Derby are all excellent, the last 
three keeping well. These, also, should be on the 
Paradise-stock. Six dessert Pears suitable for you 
are: Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Conference, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Durondeau, Doyenné du Comice, and 
Beurré Hardy. Very late Pears will probably not 
meet your requirements. Have Pears on the Quince- 
stock. Get the trees in and plant as soon as you can, 
You may plant Red Currants and Gooseberries, flat- 
trained, against your 4-foot high wood-fence facing 
north; but Raspberries need ample sunshine to ripen 
their canes. You might try on the fence one or two 
low-trained Morello Cherries, as they do well on a 
northern aspect. 


VEGETABLES. 


Caterpillars on Cabbages (W. Jerman).—Hand- 
picking is the best remedy, but if the caterpillars 
are too numerous, syringe the Cabbages with warm, 
mildly-salt water, and soon after give a heavy wash- 
ing with clear water. Dustings of fine salt over- 
night, washed off with clear water the next morn- 
ing, often do very much to destroy the cater- 
pillars. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Keeping tortoise through the winter (L. S. 
Ravenscroft).—On the approach of cold weather tor- 
toises become very sluggish, search out a soft corner 
in the garden, bury themselves for the winter, and 
remain dormant, oftentimes till the return of spring, 
although, should there be a spell of mild weather 
they revive and take a little food. Unless the soil 
of the garden js very light and dry it would be well 
to put your tortoises in a hamper or box filled with 
hay or dried Moss, and let them pass the winter in 
a cool room, feeding them with a little bread-and- 
milk whenever they awake from their winter’s sleep. 
These little creatures are very fond of Lettuce and 
Dandelion-leaves, and, being vegetarians, do not feed 
upon the slugs in the garden, as commonly sup- 
posed. . 

Making a hot-bed (C. W.).—Half-long stable- 
litter and freshly-gathered leaves are the best 
materials for a hot-bed. Throw into a heap, mixing 
well together. If dry, well soak with water as the 
mixing proceeds. After it has lain for three or four 
days turn it over and allow it to lie for three more 
days, and then put into your frame. Tread the 
whole firmly, as in this way the heat will be re- 
tained much longer than when put together loosely. 
You say nothing as to what you wish to use the 
hot-bed for. In the above instructions we have 
assumed that you intend putting the manure into 
the frame, and not making up a hot-bed to support 
the frame. If the latter, there should be enough 
manure. even when well trodden, to have the hot- 
bed 23 feet deep behind and 2 feet deep in front. 
If the bed can be 18 inches wider and longer than 
the frame, so much the better, es that allows a 
solid, firm border for the frame to rest on. We 
should advise you to have the frame painted with 
two coats of the best white lead paint. 


SHORT REPLIES. 





Lost Letter.—Not a gardening question.~—A. S.— 
1, Any hardy plant nurserymen should be able to 
supply the Anemone you inquire about. 2, We do 
not think you will be able to purchase a second-hand 
copy.——F. A. H.—Very possibly the chrysalids are 
in the soil now, and you might try what clearing off 
the top soil to a depth of 3 inches and burning or 
burying it deeply will do. Get some fresh soil from 


another part of the garden, and substitute for that — 


you have removed. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—Ethel Falkener.—Roses: Red, 
Mme. Wagram, Comtesse de Turenne; other speci- 
mens are insufficient. Kindly send again in the time 
of Roses. It is very difficult to name Roses so late 


in the season.——H. Dismoor.—Evidently a Strepto- — 


carpus. Kindly send fresh flowers and leaves.—— 
P. B.—The Cornelian Cherry (Cornus Mas).——A. J. 
Browne.—1, Cratgus sp. 
men with foliage; 2, Sedum grandiflorum; 3, Sedum 
album; 4, Origanum Tourneforti; 5, Sempervivum 
ciliatum ; 6, Please send in bloom. We believe Nos. 2 


and 8 to be correctly named, but cannot vouch for — 


this unless flowering specimens are sent. 


Names of fruits.—Old Reader.—Pears: 1, Uve- 
dale’s St. Germain; 2, Beurré Diel.——F. Dillon.— 
Pears: 1, 
8, Small fruits of Durondeau.——J. W. M.—Apples: 
9, Probably Small’s Admirable; 10 and 11, Not recog: 


nised, probably local varieties; 12, Resembles Gloria — 
1, Ecklinville Seedling; 


Mundi.——W. M.—Apples: 
2, Cox’s Orange. Pears: 38, Brown Beurré; 4, 


Rotten. We have done the best we can to name the 


specimens you send, but they are so poor—in many 


cases quite decayed—that it is quite impossible to 


name with any certainty. 


Must have complete speci- ~ 


Glou Merceau; 2, Marie Louise d’Uccle; © 
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CELERY BOLTING. 
To the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Srr,—In a recent number of your paper I 
noticed a query from a correspondent who 
had a disappointment with his Celery crop 
through bolting. Perhaps a little experience 
I had for a couple of seasons may be helpful 
in affording a solution. For a good many 
years I had little or no trouble with Celery 
bolting. I usually sow about. the end of 
March for the first lot, as I require it in early 
autumn, the second lot being sown usually 
about the third week in April. The young 
plants are pricked into boxes or frames, as 
may be convenient, in loam, leaf-mould, and 
a little sand, no manure being used in the 
early stages. 

One season the young man in charge of the 
glass department, by way of an improvement 
in turning out extra strong plants at planting- 
time, proposed to treat them in the way your 
correspondent descrives—viz., “to prick 
them out into about 6 inches of earth and 
Manure, on a concrete bottom.’’ As he was 
&@ young man who took a great interest in his 
work, I told him to do as he proposed. The 
plants grew well and strong, and at planting- 
time were put out with good balls of earth 
and manure, and abundance of roots. They 
did well during the season, but, unfortu- 
nately, 90 per cent. of them bolted. Thinking 
it may have been due to the season, the 
plants were treated in the same way the fol- 
lowing year, with the same result—loss of 
almost the entire crop through bolting. 

As the loss of a Celery crop for two sea- 
sons running was rather a serious matter, I 
resolved to revert to my old method—viz., 
pricking out the plants into boxes or frames, 
with nothing stronger in the way of manure 
than a little leaf-mould, with loam and a 
sprinkling of sand in the early stages, plant- 
ing out into the trenches in the usual 
Way, iand mixing the manure in _ the 
trenches’ with soil in the course of 
preparation. The result was an_ excellent 
crop of Celery of the best quality, and not 
more than 5 per cent. bolted. The same year 
I gave a hundred or so of spare plants to an 
amateur friend, who also had a most satisfac- 
tory crop, free from bolting. Another ama- 
teur in the garden adjoining, who raised his 
own plants, and pricked them out on earth 
and manure on a hard bottom, lost his whole 
crop through bolting, and was very much 
concerned to know why his crop bolted and 
his neighbour’s on the other side of the 
dividing-wall was a success. 

No doubt very early sowing is sometimes a 
cause of Celery going to seed, but, I think, 
another cause, in the light of the foregoing 
experience, is growing the young plants too 
gross by overfeeding with manure in the early 
Stage of their growth. I trust this note of my 
experience may be helpful to your correspon- 
dent, and, perhaps, to some other readers. 

Dunrobin. D. MELVILLE. 





displayed in taking over small properties 
with the view of turning them to account 
for horticultural purposes came under my 
notice the other day when asked to inspect 
a little place of some 3} acres that had been 
taken over with the idea of keeping a fair 
amount of pigs and poultry and growing 
fruit and vegetables for own consumption 
and private sale. So far as the live stock 
is concerned, there may be a fairly quick 
return for the investment, but the horti- 
cultural outlook is none too promising, and 
at the risk of seeming pessimistic I was 
bound to tell the holder that he had a very 
hard nut to crack before there was much 
forthcoming for labour and money. ‘There 
are about 100 trees—Apple, Pear, Plum, 
and Damsons—in all in orchard, small 
meadow, and kitchen garden, and of this 
number there are perhaps about a score of 
sound, healthy young trees, the rest in 
various stages of decay, and of little use 
except for firewood. Bush fruit is repre- 
sented by some 300 Black Currants, round 
which weeds and Grass had grown so as to 
nearly smother the bushes. There was 
naturally no clean, healthy young growth, 
the only redeeming feature being an absence 
of big bud. Of what had been the kitchen 
garden, not an atom of soil was to be seen, 
only Nettles, Docks, strong Grass, and 
Couch, and yet the owner viewed the scene 
with perfect equanimity, saying he should 
get it turned up as soon as he could, and 
no doubt he should have some very decent 
crops. The question of taking out all old 
orchard trees, trenching orchard, and re- 
planting with young trees and_ healthy 
bush fruit, also of draining and trenching 
kitchen garden, could not be entertained 
on score of expense, and so the tenant goes 
muddling on for two or three years until, 
no return forthcoming, he retires in dis- 
appointment and disgust. S. S. 


FRENCH GARDENING. 
I NoTE a daily ‘paper affords somewhat 
problematical reading with respect to the 
establishment of a French garden at Walton- 
on-Thames with the main object of supply- 
ing early salads for the London markets, 
The proprietor, we read, is busily engaged 
(the last week in November) in putting out 
his Lettuces and Cauliflowers under cloches 
and frames, and hopes to make a start by 
the second week in January—a matter of 
seven weeks, which, to say the least, is very 
sharp work during the worst time of the 
year. We also read that this garden is 
calculated to return per acre fifty or sixty 
times the value of good agricultural land— 
a bald statement with nothing said as to 
proportion of assets against expenditure. 
What about the ten thousand cloches, the 
twelve hundred and fifty frames, the six 
hundred tons of manure, the powerful pump 
to throw water up from the river, and the 


give him a start? 
some tens of thousands of Lettuce and 
Cauliflower will be wanted before there is 
any return for outlay, not reckoning rent, 
labour, wear and tear, and many other 
items, 

As a matter of fact, a lot of twaddle—one 
can call it nothing else—has been written 
within the last few years with respect to 
this French system of gardening, and one 
regrets that people put pen to paper with 
so little knowledge of the subject. Anyone 
with the average amount of intelligence 
knows well enough that, given suitable 
climatic conditions, you can feed heavily at 
the root to encourage growth, and a speedy 
return will ensue, but to encourage, or 
rather push, such growth when the outdoor 
glass is dropping nightly to between 10 degs. 
and 20 degs. of frost is quite a different 
matter. One might as reasonably plant 
Melons and Cucumbers on a hot-bed and 
expect a good and speedy return with a 
temperature of from 40 degrees to 
45 degrees. A series of frames or pits, par- 
tially heated with a flow and return of 
3-inch or 4-inch pipes, is extremely useful 
for pushing forward salads and early 
vegetables, but I decline to believe_in the 
winter culture of such with no other pro- 
tection than the cloche or unheated frame. 

EK. B. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Diseased stalk of Capsicum.—Can you tell me 
the cause of this disease, which frequently attacks 
Capsicum-plants?—W. R. TRAGER. 

_{We cannot be certain, but think the 
disease to be similar, if not identical, to that 
which attacks the stems of the Egg-plant, 
sometimes the Tomato, and of flowering 
plants, such as the Schizanthus, Mignonetie, 
Petunia, ete. At any rate, the results are 
much the same in all cases. So far as reme- 
dial measures are concerned, we know of 
nothing that we can ecnfidently recommend, 
but advise you to spray with liver of sulphur 
(sulphide of potassium) next season should 
the disease again put in an appearance, Try 
a solution at the rate of 1 oz. of liver of sul- 
phur to 14 gallons of warm water, in which 
an equal weight of soft-soap has been dis- 
solved, and watch results. In all probability 
you may have to spray twice, or, perhaps, 
thrice before finally ousting the disease. ] 

Moving Asparagus.—I wish to move my 
Asparagus-bed, and should be glad of some advice 
as to time and method. It was planted with great 
care some four years ago, but, notwithstanding deep 
trenching to start with (about 5 feet) and constant 
top-dressing with manure, the result has been almost 
nil. The garden is very high (950 feet) and much 
exposed, and I found that I had put the Asparagus 
in too shady a corner. Is it any use trying to grow 
Asparagus at this altitude? JI can grow Globe Arti. 
chokes, so feel as if I might yet sueceed with 
Asparagus. Will the old crowns moved bear next 
year ?—StT. CLAIR TOWNSEND. 





[As Globe Artichokes succeed with you, so 
ought Asparagus, which is much hardier than 
the Globe Artichoke. According to ‘the 
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details given in your note, you adopted the 
proper measures as far as the preparation ot 
the bed is concerned, and its after-treatment 
in regard to manurial top-dressings. You do 
not state the nature of the soil, but we think 
the probable cause of failure to be due to 
an error of judgment in selecting too shady a 
position for the bed. The bed should have 
been quite in the open and free from shade, 
for Asparagus revels in. full sunshine, and 
must experience it if growth is to be vigorous 
(all other conditions being right, as a matter 
of course). Without the last-named condi- 
tion, fine heads may be looked for in vain. 
You should, therefore, bear this is mind 
when selecting the site for the new bed. 
With regard to the utilisation of the roots 
in the existing bed, we regret being unable 
to recommend their being lifted and trans- 
planted. By your own showing, they can 
be but of little account, and, even had they 
been in a satisfactory condition, they are too 
old for the purpose. Your best plan is, in 
the meantime, to get the bed ready, and then 
either to sow seed, or plant it with one-year- 
old roots in March next. | 

Cucumbers in winter: raising young 
plants.—The most critical time for winter 
Cucumbers is early in the New Year, when 
the days are lengthening. If the old ‘plants, 
which have borne fruit through the autumn 
and mid-winter, can be kept in health till the 
middle of February, they may go on for some 
time, but very often they begin to fail as soon 
as the days begin to lengthen, and if there 
is only one house, it is well to provide young 
plants by sowing seeds now or shortly. If 
there is a second house, there will be no diffi- 
culty, because the second house can _ be 
planted in December, and the other can be 
cleared when the second comes into bearing. 
If there is only one, sometimes plants can be 
brought into bearing in pots in the stove or 
forcing-house. 


FRUIT. 
APPLE-GROWING EXPERIMENTS IN 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 

AFTER examining the fruits shown from 
Woburn at the Royal Horticultural Hall, and 
carefully noting the various cards attached 
to the baskets containing the samples of 
Apples gathered from the trees subjected to 
the experiments, I have come to the con- 
clusion that there will be now no more need 
for gardeners to take any trouble in regard 
to planting and tending fruit-trees, all that is 
requisite being to stick in the tree and leave 
if alone! It was very curious to note that 
one lot of fruit, which—judging from the 
samples on top—was the finest, was taken 
from trees which have been planted in un- 
dressed land. Is it any wonder that practical 
fruit-growers, when examining the exhibit, 
laughed at the waste of time and money on 
so many useless experiments, which teach 
nothing? Everyone practically concerned in 
fruit-growing knows that, unless the ground 
is thoroughly prepared in the first instance 
by deep trenching or ploughing, manuring, if 
need be, and unless the trees are planted care- 
fully, and afterwards attended to in the way 
of root-pruning, cleaning, thinning the heads, 
and keeping the ground free from weeds, it is 
useless to expect good crops of fruit. As re- 
gards root-pruning in the case of the above 
experiments, what, I may ask, is the use 
of root-pruning every year, as was done in 
one case? Is it not surprising that, after 
such butchery, the poor tree had any roots at 
all, while the mere fact of lifting the tree 
every year to be operated on would assuredly 
check the growth, and in the end render it a 
fit subject for the fire-heap? Taken alto- 
gether, such an exhibit as the one referred 
to-shows what not to do, and will, I trust, be 
little heeded by the practical fruit-grower, 
who, as the fine examples of Apples and Pears 
staged within a few feet showed plainly, has 
learned how necessary it is that the trees 
should be carefully attended to in order that 
they may bear freely, and at the same time 
provide fruit that will in the market bring 
him a fair return. T. 
——_— While from time to time much has been 
heard of the singular nature of the experi- 
ments conducted in relation to fruit culture 
at the Duke of Bedford’s experimental fruit 
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farm at Woburn, it was not till a few days 
since any real evidence of the fruit products 
of those experiments was seen. A collection 
of a few varieties of Apples, but in some 
cases several times repeated, was staged at 
the Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, 
on the 28rd ult., and it was no secret that 
fruit-growers, such as the able members of 
the society’s Fruit Committes and others, 
were much more amused than interested in 
the exhibit. Nay, some did not. hesitate 
openly to express their regret that the public, 
who may be seeking for information as to 
the best methods of Apple culture, should be 
in any way led to assume that what was thus 
being done at Woburn was in any way the 
best, or was even at all desirable. ‘Those 
visitors who saw these fruits thus set up 
probably then took stock of the fine Apples 
close by from a Chelmsford nursery, or the 
very much finer fruits seen in the annexe, 
where there were samples so superb, and all 
grown under ordinary cultural methods in 
gardens. Had the Woburn collection shown 
this form of excellence, and the garden com- 
petitive or nursery fruits the third-rate 
quality seen in the Woburn exhibit, then 
very much indeed could have been said in 
favour of the Woburn Farm culture and ex- 
periments. . But here, as is so often the case, 
whilst the would-be scientist is groping about 
in the dark with silly experiments in rela- 
tion to matters the practical grower has long 
forgotten, this person is engaged in the far 
more satisfactory labour of growing, pro- 
ducing, and marketing, in his simple, matter- 
of-fact way, the finest fruit in Apples the 
world ean produce. 

One of the sections of Apples—Bramley’s 
Seedling—seen in several cases in the Woburn 
group, was to show the fruit product of no 
pruning, light pruning, harder pruning, quite 
hard pruning, and summer pruning. Now, 
it was represented by the quantity of fruits 
set up that the non-pruning gave the best 
results, all the trees being of fifteen. years’ 
planting. But no one who has any knowledge 
of Apple-trees will for one moment admit 
that trees can continue to exist, and be fruit- 
ful, if not sometimes pruned, otherwise 
thinned. But when we read these pruning 
variations, we are compelled to ask, what 
sort of pruning is light pruning, hard pruning, 
and so on? ‘The very poorest produce came 
from hard pruning, and if that meant, as 
presumably it did, cutting away each year 
the best fruit-producing parts of the trees, 
what wonder if poor crops followed? Sum- 
mer pruning is credited with about one-half 
the produce of non-pruned trees. All here 
depends on what sort of pruning was done, 
and also whether followed by winter pruning. 
When we see such grand fruits and crops 
produced on summer-pruned trees elsewhere, 
the assumption that summer pruning is pro- 
ductive of such poor crops and samples is 
absurd. After all, when these pruning terms 
are used, all depends on what is meant by 
them. Experiments lose all their value when 
they are sought to bolster up what’ is at the 
outset a false theory. Probably in all the 
history of Apple culture nothing more foolish 
was ever read of than the experiments re- 
specting root-pruning. What will many 
readers—even those least interested in fruit 
culture—think of the labours involved by 
practising this work on the same trees every 
year? Could any form of experimental cul- 
ture be more ridiculous? Could the poor 
trees thus annually tortured but speak, we 
might well imagine their language. But 
other trees had to suffer root-pruning once in 
two, three, and four years, each respectively, 
for what earthly reason, except to find matter 
to embody in a report, it is impossible to 
conceive. What practical Apple-grower 
would ever perform anything on his trees so 
ineffably silly? Root-pruning is an antidote 
to excessive root action, which, in creating 
coarse wood growth and no fruit, has to be 
thus drastically treated. But not the least 
evidence was furnished that these unfortu- 
nate trees had done anything in luxuriant 
growth to merit such frequent root-torturing. 

It is with astonishment we read that manu- 
rial dressings—quite heavy ones, too—had no 
material effect on the trees treated or their 
crops. What sort of manure was used is not 
stated. Practical fruit growers who read 











that statement will laugh. By far the finest 
fruits and best crops, because fine and well 
finished, we can see anywhere, are obtained 
from trees whose roots are fed with manure 
dressings from the surface. By far the great 
bulk of poor fruit, such as we saw from the 
Woburn farm, for example, comes from treés 
whose roots have got too deep into poor soil, 
and are either out of the reach of manurial 
dressings, or get none at all. The Woburn 
description of these experiments includes 
these lines: “Farmers are advised not to 
spend money in manuring Apple-trees without 
vositive evidence that such manuring will 
have a good effect on their particular soil.” 
How are farmers to get that positive evidence 
unless they test the effects of manure on 
some of their trees at least? Really, the 
farmer reading this astonishing advice may 
well say: “If Apple-trees do not benefit from 
manure, what will, or why manure anything?” 
It is so odd, as showing how inconsistent is 
the advice above given, to read, a little lower 
down, in reference to the preparation of 
ground before planting it: ‘If accompanied 
by a liberal digging in of manure, may in 
many cases be beneficial’’—a_ statement 
which gives the show away, although it is 
added: “In our case the results have been 
the reverse, and all the money spent on 
trenching our ground has been wasted.”’ 
How very unfortunate, certainly, was the 
selection of the site for the fruit farm, seeing 
that—as, at least, we are told—such disas- 
trous results have followed upon the work of 
trenching the ground. 

I can but hope, in taking leave of this 
subject, that all those who propose to become 
fruit-growers will go elsewhere for instruc- 
tion rather than to a place where what is done 


conduces to such distressing results. 
A. D. 





FRUIT AND BIRDS. 

I SHALL be much obliged if you, or some one of your 
readers, will kindly answer the following inquiries :— 
(1) Is there any handy method of effectively distend- 
ing a bag-net, suspended over an Apple or Pear? 
distend mine by placing a cardboard disc round the 
stem of the fruit, but in many instances this fails 
to cause the net to hang so far away from the” 
thickest portion of the fruit as to prevent birds 
pecking it. (2) Is there any means of preventing the 
gnawing of the skin of Apples and Pears by ear- 
wigs? My fruit suffered much from this cause last 
autumn. It may be that weekly or fortnightly spray- 
ing with an jnsecticide would eradicate the insects 
and not detrimentally affect the expanding fruit. 
(3) Is there any simple means of affording to heavy 
fruits the support recommended by M. de Breuil to 
prevent their weight elongating, and so diminishing 
the diameter of the sap vessels? I cannot think of 
anything better than the perforated interior. of a 
rather long metal soap-dish. (4) Why, when prizes 
are offered for an exhibit of Apples or Pears, with- 
out stipulation -as to the exhibit being ripe, do 
judges cut open the fruit?—W. M. 8. 

[It is extremely doubtful if earwigs in any 
case are the primary cause of the tapping of 
Apples and Pears in the green state, although 
they might do so in the case of early Pears, 
as Citron des Carmes, Jargonelle, or Doyenné 
d’Eté, that have been allowed to partially 
ripen on the trees. There is no cure or pre- 
ventive for earwigs (see the note on earwigs, 
page 712), except trapping and _ killing. 
Being nocturnal feeders, they are safely 
ensconced behind branch or stem ties that 
have been made, holes in walls, ete. , Even if | 
any insecticide came into immediate contact 
with them, it is extremely doubtful if it would 
have the slightest effect. Assuming, there- 
fore, that birds are responsible for the tap- 
ping, and that earwigs follow in their wake, 
it is obvious that the first thing to do is to 
keep the birds out. Are your trees pyramids, 
bushes, espaliers, or cordons on walls? If the 
last, suspend a fine-mesh net, say, half-an- 
inch from the coping, and keep it clear of the 
trees by means of forked sticks projecting 
from the wall. If in the open, in whatever 
form of training, place upright poles 3 inches 
in thickness at the sides of or round the trees, 
fasten fairly short rods of Hazel, Ash, or 
Osier from pole to pole, cross and tie, lear 
them in bow-shaped form, bend over, an 
loosely tie in leaders to reduce height and 
width, then throw a net over all. If, how- 
ever, you have only a small quantity of fruit, 
and prefer to protect this singly, there is @ 
protector sold, known as the Cloister, made 
of perforated celluloid, that is very effectual. 
This, however, is rather expensive if bought 
in quantity, and muslin—or, rather, coarsé 
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tiffany—if made into loose bags, with a bit of 
elastic at the collar, to grip tightly round 
the stalk of the fruit, would be equally effec- 
tual to prevent attack from outside. In 


answer to the third query, we never remem- | 


ber doing this. The only reason we can sug- 


est is, that, if a stipulation of the schedule | 


is that all varieties should be 
named, the judges, not being quite certain 
from outside appearance as to correct nomen- 
clature, would halve the fruit, 
determine by core and flesh. Except in the 
ease of stewing Pears or cooking Apples, we 
fail to see the use of staging fruit in the green 
state. One might, with equal reason, stage a 
bunch of green Hamburgh Grapes. 
best way is to suspend the fruit in small bags 
made of net. This is usually done in the 
ease of such large Apples as Peasgood’s Non- 
such and such-like.] 


GOOD LATE-KEEPING GRAPES. 


is to grow sorts that keep well in houses 


accurately | 





ting the bunches and shoots entire, and 
putting the ends in bottles of water about 
the middle of January. When the sap in 
the Vines begins to move, cut the Grapes, 
and if a darkened chamber for storing is 
not available, try the next best remedy, 
and resort to artificial shading. 

If I had only room for one sort of late 
Grape, I should unhesitatingly select Lady 


| Downe’s Seedling (here figured) as the best 


to try and | 


(4) The | 


| ones. 


keeper in the black section. It is a fine- 
looking Grape, sweet, crisp, and juicy, even 
after many other sorts are shrivelled. It 
is one of the best sorts for bearing on the 
spur system that we have, and scarcely 
ever fails to produce plenty of fruit. It 
requires careful thinning, as it produces a 
quantity of small imperfectly set berries, 
and all late-keeping Grapes require more 
severe thinning than early or mid-season 
Black Alicante is also a handsome 


| Grape, producing finely-shouldered bunches, 
THE only way to keep up a supply of Grapes | 























Grape Lady Downe’s Seedling, 


and, like the preceding, seldom fails to 
; colour as black as Sloes. The berries are 
longer than those of Lady Downe’s, and 


exclusively devoted to them when they are , 


ripe. For general purposes the Black Ham- 
burgh is still our best Grape; but, unfor- | 
tunately, its best season is over before | 


Christmas, although good examples of it 
are frequently preserved even later than 
that. That is only so, however, under ex- 


ceptionally favourable circumstances, and as | 
3 


we have not all got Grape rooms, it fol- 
lows that a Grape that, with careful venti- 
lation and a dry atmosphere, will keep on 
the Vine is what the majority of cultivators 
require. For this purpose (of keeping) 
high temperatures are not required; only 
a little warmth in the pipes is needed— 
just enough to make the atmosphere light 
and buoyant. I have tried most of the 


‘kinds of Grapes worth growing, and have 


roved over and over again that the fol- 
owing may be relied on to keep well until 
the end of February or early in March (pro- 
vided they were well ripened in autumn) 





'even without a Grape room by simply cut- | 


| the long-rod system suits it best. 


| This Grape requires severe 


| for a Christmas Grape it has few equals; 


but my experience is that it will not keep 


fresh for so long as Lady Downe’s. Gros 
Colman has of late years become a very 


popular Grape. It is remarkable for size 
of berry, forming a truly magnificent bunch, 
but its flavour is, in my opinion, only second- 
rate. It is a strong grower, and produces its 
finest bunches on the young wood. Therefore, 
There is 
one peculiarity about it—viz., its foliage is 
liable to curl up at the edges, as if scalded, 
and in houses where it is growing side by 
side with other kinds it is one of the first to 
suffer from sudden changes of temperature. 
A little air left on continually night and 
day is the best way of avoiding scalding. 
thinning; even 
if bunches look like skeletons when first 
thinned, they become solid before’ the 
berries get fully ripe. Mrs. Pince’s Black 
Muscat is a late Grape that will keep for a 





long time, and it is one of the best in 
flavour. Its usual failing is not colouring 
well, but when not overcropped it gener- 
ally finishes off noble bunches of Grapes. 
Raisin de Calabre is a white Grape, well 
adapted for keeping late in the season. It 
is round-berried, and remains plump and 
fresh-looking until spring, when its noble 
appearance makes it a valuable companion 
to Lady Downe’s. It is a strong grower 
and produces very fine bunches, and 
although not of first-class flavour, it is one 
of the best of white Grapes in its season. 
There are several other kinds that keep 
well, but which are not in such high favour 
as formerly. For instance, West’s St. 
Peter’s is a beautiful Grape that always 
colours well, and succeeds with only a 
moderate amount of heat, but it has been 
superseded by larger-berried sorts. Size 
of bunch and berry has overcome the more 
important question of flavour. There is, 
also, Black Barbarossa (Gros Guillaume), 
which produces very large bunches, that 
keep well for a long time. This variety 
does better on the long-rod system than on 
spurs. The bunches on young wood usually 
weigh several pounds each, and form strik- 
ing objects on the table at a time when 
fresh home-grown fruit is very scarce. 

The above is a selection that may be 
relied on to yield Grapes in good, plump 
condition until early-forced Strawberries 
are procurable; and when special means 
of preserving them are taken they may be 
kept in really fine condition until May, 
and even June, thereby doing away with 
the necessity for early forcing. These late 
kinds are made a speciality of in many 
market fruit-growing establishments, and 
also in most large private gardens; but in 
gardens of limited extent. Grapes are over 
just at the time when they are most needed. 

Ab, 





WATERING FRUIT-TREES IN 
AUTUMN. 
Iv there is one point more than any other 
on which all fruit growers are agreed it is 
the thorough ripening of the wood. It is 
a good omen to see the leaves change to a 
rich golden colour and drop off naturally, 
leaving plump buds behind. Drying off or 
forcing to rest from lack of moisture is a 
dangerous proceeding, and many a crop of 
fruit is thus wrecked, even while yet in its 
embryo state. The roots of fruit-trees are 
never wholly at rest, and can no more be 
safely left without a supply of soluble food 
than can any living thing without feeling 
its effects, and not only feeling them, but 
showing them the following season. Let 
anyone take the trouble to examine fruit-tree 
borders either under glass or in the open, 
in the months of August and September, 
when all the roots have been actively drain- 
ing them of moisture, and when they have 
been subjected to the still larger drain by 
evaporation; the work of watering must 
have been more attentively carried out than 
I have generally found it to be, if a thorough 
good deluging would not prove more con 
ducive to the proper ripening of the wood 
and plumping up of the buds than any 
amount of drying off. If there be green or 
immature wood in any case, I have generally 
found it in trees that have been checked 
by drought from perfecting their growth 
until late in the season, when the moisture 
from autumn rains has started them afresh, 


clearly indicating that growth was only 
arrested, but not completed. 
If amateurs would only consider that 


fruit-trees under glass are solely dependent 
on the supplies of moisture given them by 
means of the hose or the watering-pot, and 
that the keeping their trees on what is 
called the “ dry side”’ is dangerous at any 
time, we should have fewer complaints of 
Peach buds falling off and the buds of Vines 
refusing to break regularly; these things 
only occur when the rains are intercepted 
by a glass roof, and where no means are 
taken to supply the deficiency of moisture. 
This is the time when the roots of fruit- 
trees, bushes, or whatever other term they 
may go by, are in active search of food to 
fill up the fruit buds of another year. Do 
not, therefore, imagine that, because the 
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old leaves are putting on their autumn 
tints, the roots are dormant; for on exam- 
ination they will be found more active than 
when the blossom is expanding in spring. 
Therefore, to curtail their supply of root 
moisture is certain to throw the whole con- 
stitution of the tree out of gear. Those 
who have fruit-tree borders would not think 
of keeping them on the “ dry side’’ when 
the crop was swelling, and yet next year‘s 
crop is equally dependent on a supply of 
moisture now, even though there is not 
much yisible sign of activity. At 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Growing Vines.—I have a heated greenhouse, 
40 feet long by 16 feet wide, with a _ border 
4 feet wide on each side. If possible, I should 
like to grow Vines in it. Can they be well grown 
if planted not too rear one another, and, if 
so, how far apart should they be? If the Vines have 
no chance in the 4-foot border, I can, on the west 
side, give them 4 feet or a little more outside as well, 
the house running north and south. If I do this, 
can I grow the Vines on this side and also Figs and 
Peaches on the east border with a fair chance of all 
ae well if properly looked after?—ERNEST TOMBLE- 

[You can grow Vines in the house named, 
which is evidently a span-roofed structure. 
What we recommend you to do under the 
circumstances, seeing that the inside borders 
would be so restricted, is to plant permanent 
Vines on the west side in an inside border, 
and then, in the course of two seasons, to 
form an outer border as you suggest. The 
eventual width of the rooting area would then 
be 8 feet, and, by dint of high feeding, top- 
dressing, mulching, and giving every atten- 
tion to watering—the side border in particu- 
lar—you could maintain the Vines in a vigor- 
ous condition for some years to come. These 
Vines could be trained up to the apex of the 
roof, and then down on the east side, but in 
the meantime you can furnish this side of the 
house by planting temporary Vines in a bor- 
der of the width mentioned. Here, again if 
well attended to in every respect, these Vines 
could be induced to yield profitable crops 
until the trellis is required for the permanent 
Vines, when they would have to be rooted 
out. The Vines, in any case, should not be 
closer together than 4 feet, and would do 
better if you could allow a distance of 5 feet. 
Although you do not seek information on the 
point, do not allow the rods to be nearer the 
roof-glass than 20 inches, which will allow of 
wu free circulatiom of air between the foliage 
and the roof. We cannot recommend you to 
grow Figs and Peaches with the Vines. ‘This 
would be courting failure. If anxious to 
grow the two last-named fruits, we suggest 
that the house be divided by a glass partition, 
and that one-half be utilised as a vinery and 
the other half as an orchard-house. The Figs 
and Peaches eould be grown in large pots or 
tubs, and, if desired, Nectarines might be 
added also. Under good management, fine 
crops of fruit of the highest quality can be 
obtained by this method. ] 


Pears for name.—Will you kindly tell me the 
uame of Pear No. 1, and the cause of shrinking? It 
did so last year. I let the fruits stay until they 
began to fall off. The trees have been well mulched 
with good manure. Kindly also name No. 2, which. 
if I keep, is not fit to eat? It was bought for a 
first-class Pear. What is the reason of the cracking? 
— AXHOLME. 


[Owing to the shrivelled and immature 
condition of Pear numbered 1, we regret 
being unable to give even a guess as to what 
the variety may be. That numbered 2 is 
Bishop’s ‘Thumb, a very old variety, long 
since superseded by the varieties now in 
general cultivation. The cracked condition 
of the skin of the latter we regard as being 
due to the fact of the roots of the tree having 
got out of hand. Théy have, doubtless, 
either found their way into uncongenial sur- 
roundings, or have penetrated the cold and, 
perhaps, wet subsoil. This would account 
for the skin becoming ruptured, and thus a 
suitable abode was formed for the fungoid 
disease known as brown rot (Monilia fructi- 
gena), which we find to be present. The 
first thing to do is to lift the trees, either 
planting in the same or moving to another 
position, after cutting back all roots having a 
tendency ts grow downwards, provided they 
are too strong or stubborn to be bent and laid 
out horizontally. Care should be taken to 
lay all the other roots in the same manner, 
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which will tend to prevent a repetition of the 
evil. If too large or old to lift, open out a 
trench, and tunnel under the base of the tree, 
and cut all roots found growing in a down- 
ward direction close up to the ball. A modi- 
cum of fresh, turfy loam mixed with the 
staple will prove an advantage, and encourage 
the formation of fibrous roots when replanting 
or when the trench is being refilled. Pre- 
ventive measures as far as the fungoid disease 
is concerned, are to spray the trees with Bor- 
deaux mixture now and again after they have 
flowered and set their fruit. Also, just before 
the buds on the trees show signs of activity 
next spring, spray them with a solution of 
iron sulphate, 4 lb. to 6 gallons of water. 
Both the spraying materials you can obtain 
from any dealer in horticultural sundries. 
We have entered at some length into details 
necessary to take in dealing with such a case, 
but whether the trees, taking into account 
their being at the least but second-rate varie- 
ties, are worth the trouble and expense, we 
leave you to decide. First-rate varieties 
worked on the Quince stock are to be had at a 
cheap rate, and come quickly into bearing. ] 

Early-forced Strawberries.—I have a number 
of Strawberry-plants in frames for forcing, and they 
are at present kept at a temperature of from 
40 degs. to 45 degs. As I want the fruit to be ripe 
by the. middle of April, would you kindly tell me 
how soon I ought to put them on shelves in the 
greenhouse? When it is freezing outside I cannot get 
enough heat in the house to go much over 45 deas. 
at night, though I can get it much higher than this 
in the daytime by pushing fires.—J. E. MOORE. 

[To have forced Strawberries ripe by the 
middle of April, it is necessary to start the 
plants early in January. Until the plants 
have flowered and set their fruits, a night 
temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. will 
suffice. That by day should be 5 degs. to 
10 degs. higher, according to outside climatic 
conditions. When the fruits have been 
thinned and begin to swell nicely, the tem- 
perature must then be raised to 60 degs. at 
night and 65 degs. by day, allowing a further 
rise of 10 degs. with sun-heat. Under these 
conditions, the fruits will ripen and finish 
perfectly about the time specified. We give 
the above brief details to enable you to 
decide whether it is possible to maintain the 
proper temperatures in the house in which 
you propose to force the plants, because, un- 
less you can do so, it would be a risky pro- 
ceeding to attempt Strawberry-forcing so 
early in the season. Until the plants are re- 
quired to be taken indoors, they should be 
kept as cool as possible. It is quite right to 
have them stored in frames, but the sashes 
should be used only in the event of wet or 
very severe weather prevailing. In. wet 
weather, tilt the sashes at the back and front, 
to allow a free current of air to pass over the 
plants. ] 

Fruit-trees dying at the roots.—In refer- 
ence to your answer to “ Disappointed,”’ on 
page 662 of your issue of November 20th, it 
is evident that the trees have been attacked 
by some form or forms of root-rot fungus, 
which is spreading from tree to tree, and 
will continue to do so unless arrested. In- 
stead of having the soil analysed, may I sug- 
gest that “Disappointed ’”’ should write to 
the Board of Agriculture, 4, Whitehall-place. 
London, §.W., asking for one copy of each 
of the following illustrated leaflets: No. 64, 
“White Root-rot’’; No. 87, “A Fungus 
Disease of Young Fruit-trees”’ ; No. 174, 
“Tyee Root-rot.’? The leaflets will be sent 
free of charge, post free, and the letter of 
application need not be stamped. Or, if 
“Disappointed ’’ will write to above address, 
enclosing postal order for one shilling (made 
payable to the “Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries,’’ and crossed “ Bank of England’’), 
asking for the two bound volumes of leaflets 

Nos. 1 to 100 and 101 to 200, he will obtain 
information about farm animals, insect pests, 
manures, poultry, farm and garden crops, 
fruit-trees, their diseases and pests, fungus 
diseases, etc., and the three leaflets already 
specified would be included in these volumes. 
About 25 leaflets have been published later 
than No. 200; one copy of each of these 
would be supplied gratuitously, and post free, 
on application.—A. M. G. 


Apple Mrs. Barron.—I am glad to see an 


illustration and note respecting this Apple in 
the issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for 
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November 6th, and quite agree with the 
writer in his expression of regret as to its 
history having apparently been lost. I have 
myself been at some pains to try and glean 
some information us to when and by whom 
it was raised and introduced, but, so far, 
without avail. I am surprised to learn in 
the note referred to that the Apple has been 
so long in cultivation, and, considering it 
is such a fine and excellent fruit, it is curious, 
as the writer remarks, that it has not become 
better known. I have a somewhat vague re- 
collection of seeing the variety growing, and 
mature fruits of it, in the fruit-room in the | 
Royal Horticultural Society’s gardens at 
Chiswick, some fifteen or sixteen years ago. 
On turning up some old catalogues, I find 
that Messrs. Veitch list it in 1899, and 
Messrs. Bunyard, of Maidstone, in 1903. ‘The 
latter firm gives the name Large American 
as a synonym, which is suggestive of its being 
of American origin. Perhaps the Messrs. 
Bunyard may be in a position to throw some ~ 
light on the matter? The Messrs. Cannell, of | 
Swanley, too, have catalogued the variety 
for several years past. In each and every 
case the description and merits of this Apple 
havé not been over-estimated, as I am in the 
position of forming an independent opinion, 
by a specimen which has been kindly placed 
at my disposal by a friend. Whether the © 
raiser and its history will be ultimately traced 
or not, the high opinion already formed as | 
to the merits of Mrs. Barron Apple will not 

in the least be affected thereby, and the pub- 
lishing of the figure and accompanying note 
cannot do otherwise than serve the good pur- 
pose of making it more widely known. —A. We 


The Bramley Apple.—Years ago I used to | 
smile at Mr. Merryweather’s description of 
this Apple, and now, after many years’ trial 
of it, I think he was about right. A good | 
character of it is its constant bearing—we 
vet it every year. The past harsh spring | 
did not give much hope of fruit of any kind, © | 
yet my trees of Bramley’s this autumn were | 

é 
\ 
j 


laden down, with fruits as I have never seen” 
Apple-trees. anywhere, except on the foot- 

hills of California, where the Apple bears so ~ 
well. It has an excellent crisp quality for | 
cooking, and, although it has not the value — 
for eating of some of our best dessert | 
Apples, I think it is of much more value | 
than most. I drop the word “seedling’’ be- 

cause all Apples were originally seedlings, | 
and I do not see why the needless noun | 
should be added to Bramley’s.—W. | 


Basic slag for fruit-trees (R. B.).—Basic slag _ 
is an excellent phosphatic manure, but acts slowly, 
as_it takes some time to decompose. If you could 
obtain a few bushels of wood-ashes, and then to each | 
bushel add 4 lb. of basic 6lag, spreading the whole | 
about the fruit-trees at the rate of a bushel and a | 
half per rod, very gently forking it in, and doing — 
it at once, the trees would benefit. Put over the © 
roots of the trees in the summer a mulch of horses | 
manure or cow-manure, the latter for preference, if) 
you can get it, watering this well so as to wash the A| 

+ 


goodness of the same down to the roots. | 
Al 





Earwigs.—Earwigs have not been | 
troublesome as usual this year in this neigh | 
bourhood (Esher), although, as the best | 
authorities insist on the fact that they are | 
migratory insects, and that, not singly, but im | 
great numbers, it is probable others have had | 
more than their share. Where traps in the 
way of hollow Bean or Jerusalem Artichoke | 
stalks, or pieces of Arundo Donax have been | 
used on walls, it is advisable to have a final | 
inspection amd clear out before removal, as 
sometimes great numbers of the insects may 
get to the traps after the fruit is over. Also, 
as considerable numbers are found at the | 
base of the wall, it is well to run a few cans 
of boiling water along where the soil comes 
into contact with the same. ‘The strength 
enabling them to tap fruit must, in propor 
tion to their size, be very great, as one often 
finds tiny holes made in the softer-skinn 
Peaches and Nectarines, in which no impré 
sion can be made with the thumb. In se 
sons when wasps and blow-flies are plenti 
these follow in the wake of the earwig, and 
complete the mischief. However, if plenty of 
traps is put along the walls sufficiently early— 
i.e., before the fruit shows any sign of colour 
ing—their numbers can be greatly reduced, 
and comparatively little damage done.—E. 
BURRELL. ; 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SOME USEFUL WALL PLANTS. 
THERE are some walls, or portions of same, | 
in the majority of old gardens that, hardly 
adapted for fruit cultivation, are yet perfectly | 
so for plants in variety. I remember one or 
two bare walls studded with nail-holes, that | 
were the work of at least six generations, | 
that were suggested as fitting rec eptacles for | 
Peaches, Plums, etc., ; but when it was 
pointed out that this would necessitate a 
thorough pointing and wiring to give the 
cultivator anything like a chane e against the 
insect life which w vould be sure to lurk in the 
holes, the idea was abandoned, and suitable | 
flowering plants substituted, with the result 
that the old walls all t hrough the season are | 
fairly clothed with flowers and greenery. | 
Corydalis lutea, Asplenium Ruta muraria, a | 
few Campanulas, and occasional Verbascums 





have found a lodging in a_ set-off 
18 inches above the base of the wal, and | 
help to complete the clothing of the same. 
In planting, it is well to mix deciduous sub- | 
jects with evergreen, so that no great portion 
of the wall is bare at any period of the year. 
Fortunately, very few of them want special | 
treatment. Fairly good ad soil, trenched, 
| 
| 
| 


about 


and enriched with manure, will answer the 
purpose well. 

A few plants other than Roses, Clematises, 
and Vines that will be found useful are Chi- 
monanthus fragrans, valuable on account of | 
its very early flowering (practically all | 
through the winter) and its exquisite per- | 
fume ; C. f. grandiflorus is the better variety. | 
Tt is ‘propagated from layers, which take a | 
long time to root, and are best left on the| 
arent plant until end of second season. 
rune after flowering, and lay in young | 
growths at intervals to replace old. Choisya | 
ternata is one of the best of évergreen wall | 
plants, flowering well in most seasons, but 
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occasionally nipped. ‘Thin out well 

flowering, reserving we Ue ripened shoots. 
is propagated by Tayers s, which make nice 

little plants by the aa of the first year. 
Ceanothus azureus, of which varieties Gloire 
de Versailles and Marie Simon are about 
the best, is a semi- deciduous, attractive plant 


after 


for walls, and of easy culture. Jt is propa- 
gated by layers. In pruning, thin out all 


weakly growths, and reserve sufficient num- 


It | 


| 


bers of the stronger ones to cover space. | 
Cut these back to well- ripened parts. Es- 
callonia macrantha and E. floribunda, ever- 


greens with rich foliage, and paspaE sted by 
cuttings or layers—preferably the latter—are 
also very useful for such walls. In pruning, 
thin out old weakly and encourage younger 
growths. Buddleia  variabilis “magnifica, 
a very handsome plant, until partially cover- 
ing tho space allotted, should be allowed to 
run a little instead of being hard pruned. 
The flower-s pikes are heavy, and should be 


Pyrus japonica, salmon-coloured form, 


loosely looped to the wall. It is deciduous, 
and propagated by cuttings. Spireea prunifolia, 
flore-pleno, also deciduous, a very hand- 
some wall plant, in this case also, long-flower- 
ing shoots should be gathered in a bit loosely 
to the wall. 

coloured and white varieties are all grand 
plants, but the white is not so arias as the 


18 


others. It is easily propagated by layers and 
seeds. Thin out weakly and decaying | 
growths, and cut strong shoots hard back ; 


lay in young wood where old branches show 
signs of decay. Polygonum baldschuanicum 
may be used for walls, but is more suited to 


old stumps and dead or dying trees. I have 
found it difficult to get the true form. Sola- 
num jasminoides, semi-evergreen, is a hand- 


some wall plant for the warmer parts of 
England. A few plants of Bignonia radicans 
are valuable, on account of the tropical-like 
appearance of the flowers. Salvia Grahami 
is hardy in the south of England under the 
shelter of a wall, but it is not of-much use 


Pyrus| japonica and the fles hy | 
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until it attains considerable size, when it 
forms a shrubby mass some 5 feet high, 


thickly studded with tiny flowers. Rhamnus 
alaternus variegatus is valuable for its varie- 
gation, which, in the tiny leaves is broad and 
very pronounced, It is of vigorous growth, 





and easily increased from cuttings “Tt is a 

useful wall plant for dry borders. 
PERNETTYA MUCRONATA. 

| BERRIED shrubs which retain their fruits 

until well on into winter are valuable in the 

garden, for they serve to brighten up the 


landse ape during the dullest period of the 
year. Among the number, Pernettya mucro 
nata ranks high, for it fruits very freely, the 
berries are richly coloured, and. birds do 
not appear to seriously interfere with them 


whilst they can obtain other food. It is a 
neat-growing evergreen shrub, usually met 
with between 2 foot and 3° feet in height. 








The ‘leaves are tiny, dark green, and 
numerous ; the flowers white, drooping, and 
borne freely in May. The fruits ripen dur- 


ing early September, and are often in such 
profusion as to necessitate the branches 
being supported, which is best done by 
means of a forked stick inserted in such a 
manner as to be hidden by the foliage of 
other branches. A considerable difference 


size and colouring 
forms 


is noticeable both in the 
of the fruits, for, whilst those of some 


size of nall 


are about the a garden Pea, 
others are almost three times as large. Dif- 
ferent shades of red are most prevalent, but 


there are varieties with purplish, pink, rose, 
and white fruits. P. mucronata has been in 
cultivation for about eighty years, and was 
originally introduced from the Magellanic 
region. It succeeds best in rather moist 
ground, and is not averse to stiff soil, 
though it also succeeds in that of a peaty 
character. Old bushes do not transplant 
readily, and except whilst in a young state 
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it is rather impatient of root disturbance. 
The type may be increased from seeds, and 
the best marked varieties by layers or divi- 
sion of fairly young plants. 1D VY eailsc 


ILEX FARGESI. 

SEVERAL nice plants of this new Chinese 
Holly are to be found in the Coombe Wood 
Nursery of Messrs. Veitch, whilst seedlings 
of the same species have been raised at Kew 
within the past year. It is not, however, 
generally known as yet. Though it is not 
likely to attract so much attention as another 
new species, I. Pernyi, which has recently 
been put into commerce, it is sufficiently 
interesting to be sought after by lovers of 
rare shrubs, for it is quite distinct from any 
other cultivated Holly. Seeds were sent 
from Western China by Mr. E. H. Wilson, 
but the species had been known for some 
time previously by herbarium specimens. 
Travellers inform us that it is met with as a 
good-sized shrub up to 15 feet in height in 
China; but from what can be imagined from 
the character of the plant as grown at 
Coombe Wood it will not attain that height 
here, or not for a very long time. ‘The 
branches are rather long and thin, red in 
colour, and clothed with evergreen leaves, 
which are each from 3 inches to 4 inches 
long, and 3 inch to 4 inch wide, with slightly 
serrated edges and a long, acuminate apex. 
The upper surface is dark green, the under 
surface paler. Dried specimens show small 
red fruits, borne in axillary clusters, but 
they do not strike one as being so showy as 
those of many other species. So far as 
hardiness is concerned, it appears to be able 
to withstand as much cold as the majority 
of shrubs, and was less damaged last winter 
than such sorts as Ilex dipyrena and I. lati- 
folia, the leaves of which suffered rather 
badly in some districts. TO pe LER 





BLUE HYDRANGEAS. 

J NEVER remember the variety H. hortensis in 
fuller flower than it has been during the past 
season, but the severe frost on the mornings 
of October 30th and 81st killed the blooms, 
12 degs. on two successive nights being more 
than they could withstand. In the genial 
climate of Devon and Cornwall the plants, 
as a rule, grow luxuriantly during summer, 
especially when given good soil; but, unless 
these growths get well ripened, they suffer 
badly from severe frost when it registers much 
above 12 degs. ; the tips get crippled and die 
back, consequently we lose the best flower- 
heads. Respecting the blue flowers fre- 
quently seen in the counties named above, I 
am inclined to think partial shade has much 
to do with it, as in these gardens the deepest 
blue flowers are always found on the shadiest 
side of the plant. Some think the sea air 
favours it, while others say it is a question of 
soil; but in our case no preparation of the 
latter is ever practised, the plants growing in 
ordinary garden soil, enriched annually with 
decayed leaf-soil and Grass from the mowing- 
machine. The remarkable point is that of a 
plant carrying intense blue and rose-coloured 
flowers at the same time. The country folk, 
not noticing this, probably, have given the 
plant the name of “changeables,” thinking 
that with age the flowers do change colour. 
The newer variety, H. hortensis Mariesi, be- 
haves in a similar manner with. us, whether 
out-of-doors or grown in pots under glass. 
In the arboretum here there is a large plant 
of H. hortensis planted on quite a small 
island on the lake, and every one of the 
flowers comes of a deep blue. This plant is 
heavily shaded during summer by a large 
deciduous Oak-tree standing on the bank of 
this small lake or pond, which convinces me 
that shade has more to do with the blue 
colouring than many people imagine. 

Bicton, Devon. J. MAYNE. 


—— I] once had charge of a nursery in Swit- 
zerland; one day my employer said: “Do 
not pot the Hydrangeas until we get the blue 
soil.”’ He also said that this soil came from 
Alsace, that it was in general use, and, so 
far as he knew, could be procured in one 
locality only. I naturally thought that this 







































dently strongly impregnated with iron. Every 
plant potted in this mould produced flowers 
of a most lovely blue. Those potted in the 
ordinary compost remained, without excep- 
tion, unchanged. Several plants I put in a 
mixture of the so-called blue soil and ordinary 
loam, and the result was curious and instruc- 
tive, the change in colour being in converse 
proportion to the amount of the special soil 
used. Some of the blooms came of a pale 
mauve, others were nearly typical, and some 
exhibited a curious mixture of blue and pink. 
It was a novel experience for me, as I had 
never before seen a blue-flowered Hydrangea. 
Just by way of experiment, I did not repot 
several plants until the flower-heads were 
partly developed. The contact with the fresh 
soil had an immediate effect on the flowers, 
with the result that the florets which were 
expanded were of the normal tint, the re- 
mainder taking on a more or less pronounced 
blue tinge. ‘The effect was curious, some 
having the centre of the flower-heads pink 
and the outer florets in various shades of 
mauve, others, on the contrary, displaying a 
strange medley of pink and mauve. In north 
Wales I am told that there are big bushes 
which in the open air invariably produce 
blue flowers, and plants potted in the soil 
would probably yield flowers of the same 
colour as those in the open ground. The 
soil in which they are growing must be simi- 
lar to the so-called blue mould which pro- 
duced the effect above-mentioned. 

Why the Hydrangea should, of all cultivated 
plants, be subject to this change is strange. I 
do not suppose that the application of a 
chemical solution or the use of any kind of soil 
would, in the case of any other garden flower, 
change pink to blue. It is a remarkable 
and violent transformatior. As regards 
plants growing in the open, and which pro- 
duce trusses of different colours, it may be 
that the soil contains iron in small pro- 
portions, and unevenly distributed, so that 
only a portion of the roots comes into contact 
with it. It must be owned, however, that Mr. 
Jenkins’s plant is a puzzle, and the varia- 
bility of colour can scarcely be accounted for 
in this way. I wonder if it came originally 
from a plant that had borne blue flowers for 
some years, and the tendency to revert to 
this colour is inherited, so to say, in the 
blood. I have seen many old specimens at 
home and abroad, and have grown some my- 
self, but have never once noticed the slightest 
tendency to change of colour. It may interest 
H. Maxwell and “ X.’’ to know that when I 
lived in France, a good many years ago, the 
word “ Hydrangea’’ was unknown to French 
gardeners generally. When, in taking charge 
of a private garden, I used the word, I was 
not understood, and later on it was explained 
to me that, whatever the custom might be 
in England, the proper name was Hortensia, 
given in memory of “la bonne Reine Hor- 
tense.’ It was evident that French growers 
got into a way of ignoring the generic in 
favour of the specific name which appealed 
to sentiment, with the result that in the 
course of time the former was quite forgotten 
by them. 

J. CORNHILL. 


THE SEA BUCKTHORN 
(HiIrpPOPHA RHAMNOIDES). 


WHEN well fruited this is an exceedingly 
ornamental shrub or small tree. Some 
people fail with it on account of their pos- 
sessing plants of but one sex, for female 
flowers are borne on one bush and male on 
another. For this reason it is necessary 
when planting to place one male _ bush 
amongst six or eight female plants. Giving 
this proportion, it is possible to obtain a pro- 
fuse crop of rich orange-coloured — berries 
every year. Although it is usual to meet 
with it as a bush 8 feet or 10 feet high, it 
is possible, with a little attention to pruning 
in the early stages to get it to form a tree 
15 feet to 20 feet high with a fair-sized 
trunk. Examples such as this have an ad- 
vantage over dwarfer plants, as the fruits 
are more conspicuous. Some difficulty is ex- 
perienced in propagating the species by other 
means than by seeds, for cuttings do not root 





particular soil would be tinged with blue, 


whereas it was a heavy loam, and was evi-! 





well. Branches may, however, be layered ; 
but it is a rather slow process. Seeds germi- 


from Buenos Ayres. 


nate well, but it is no use planting the seed- 
lings in permanent positions until the sex 
can be determined, for it is useless to 
an unlimited number of males. 
group in 
pleasure-grounds, for massing in a shrubbery, 
or even 
lawn, it proves satisfactory, whilst in tree 
form a group of half-a-dozen females with a 
male plant in the centre forms a conspicuous 
object. 


lant 
As a large 
a moderately moist place in the 


grouping on the outskirts of a 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Walnut-tree bleeding.—A week ago a large 


branch was cut off a Walnut-tree, and the tree is 
still bleeding considerably, in spite of the fact that 
the cut portion has twice been burned with a hot- 
iron and been painted once. 
obliged if you can, through your paper, tell me the 
reason for this, and also whether I can do anything 
to stop it, as I should be very sorry indeed to lose 
the tree?—Loc GARMAIN. 


[The lesson to be learned from the above is 


that in the late winter or early spring, when 
the roots and branches begin to supply sap, 
Walnut-trees should not be pruned. ‘The 
trees must be in leaf to deal with this sap. 
Failing this, the trees “bleed,” as in your 
case. 
undoubtedly the summer is the best time. 
You might try dressing the cut part with 
Stockholm tar, having first made the end of 
the branch quite smooth with a sharp knife. ] 


If the Walnut must be pruned, then 


Fruit of the Chili Jasmine (Mandevilla 


suaveolens).—I am sending you some pods of 
Mandevilla suaveolens, from a rather large 
plant, growing under a glass verandah, on a 
house facing south-east. 
wires under the glass, but is exposed to the 
keen sea winds. The plant flowered unusually 
well this summer, being many weeks in bloom. 
I counted sixteen pods in one bunch. There 
is a lot of them, many of them twisting round 
each other, like enclosed. The four pods sent 
formed one bunch. 
Sweet Almonds have done well on trees im- 
ported from the south of France. 
one to see, for you will notice that, though 
they are fram trees of the ordinary Almond 
of commerce, they have altered in shell, and 
are larger and flatter. 
interesting, as showing the effect of climate. 
The fruit is sweet, and pleasant to eat. 


It wanders about on 


The seed ripens all right. 


I send you 


I think this is rather 


IT use 


I shall be very much ~ 


them as ordinary Nuts for dessert.—A. BAYL- ~ 


DON, Oaklands, Dawlish, Devon. 


[Many thanks for interesting note as to the 
fruiting of this lovely flowering climber 
In Devon and Cornwall 
and the Scilly Isles, it is a fairly common 


plant in the open air, and we have also seen 


it in the Isle of Wight. The pure white 
deliciously-scented flowers, which are very 
sweetly scented, are borne in clusters. It 
often fruits in the south-west. The drooping 
seed-pods in the case of some of those sent 
measure over a foot in length, and are very 
thin.—ED. ] 


Ilex verticillata.—On page 650, “D.,”’ re- 
ferring to Ilex verticilluta, gives two common 
names that I have never yet heard applied to 
it here—Winter Green and. Fever Bush. 
Winterberry is a common name of this Ilex, 
but when we say “ Winter Green,”’ we always 
mean either a Pyrola (here P. elliptica or P. 
rotundifolia), or Gaultheria procumbens, the 
latter being called creeping Winter Green. 
Winter Green flavouring is very largely used 
by confectioners, and the berries are used 
locally where they grow freely, occasionally 
appearing in small quantities in city markets. 
The Pyrola is also known as Shin-leaf. In 
our part of New Jersey the Fever Bush is 
Lindera Benzoin, also called Spice Bush, 


Benjamin Bush, Wild Allspice, and Swamp— 


Holly. Local names are so variable that it 


is quite possible in some localities Ilex ver- 


ticillata may be called by these other names, 
but I do not find authority for them. 
district both the wild Columbine (Aquilegia 
canadensis), and Azalea (Rhododendron) are 
called Honeysuckle, which shows the unre- 


liability of popular names.—EMILY TAPLIN- 
ROYLE, Maywood, New Jersey. 





Index to Volume XXX.—The binding 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free 1s. 9d.) and 


Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 


ready and may be had of all newsagents, or of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s. 


In my 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


CARNATION LADY RIDLEY. 
THE striking illustration of the above variety 
which accompanies this note is representa- | 
tive of one of the most delightful of the 
yellow - ground Carnations 1. have seen, 
valuable in itself, yet doubly so inasmuch as 
it belongs to the perpetual-flowering class. 
The flower, as may be gathered from the illus- | 
tration, has a medium edge of purple colour- | 
ing, which tends to make it, against the | 
greater proportion of the yellow ground | 
colouring, a-most conspicuous object in any | 
collection. The variety is a distinctly hand- 
some one—-in many respects_a perfect flower | 
—and not least among its many good attri- | 
butes is the huge spread of its finelv propor- 
tioned, unruffied flowers. This handsome 


~T 
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that either of these has been used by the 
hybridist in the production of new varieties 
—indeed, nowadays size seems to be the 
principal object aimed at in raising new 
forms. Numerous as are the garden varie- 
ties of Fuchsia, there are a great many very 
beautiful and distinct species that have not 
played any part whatever in the production 
of new varieties. When the little, curious, 
but pretty, Fuchsia procumbens was intro- 
duced from New Zealand, in 1874, anticipa- 
tions were indulged in that its flowers, in 
the colour of which blue predominates, 
would very likely prove to be of considerable 
value to the hybridist. Up to the present, 
however, these anticipations have not been 
realised.—X. 


EPIPHYLLUMS. 


THESE favourites of thirty years ago are now 
so little grown that many of the good hybrid 
forms raised of late years on the Continent 





Carnation Lady Ridley. 


and welcome addition to good perpetual- | 
flowering Carnations is a good grower, and | 
should: soon become popular. It is one of 
several raised at the Finchley nurseries of 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons. 


E. J. 





Fuchsia thymifolia.—Of the tiny-flowered 
Fuchsias this and the. nearly-allied Fuchsia 
microphylla are two of the very smallest, and 
they both form pretty specimens when grown 
in 5-inch pots. When struck from cuttings 
the young plants should not be stopped or 
pinched in any way, but tied upright to a 
stick. They will, after a time, naturally 
“branch out, and form more or less of a 
pyramid. In this way they are, when laden 
with their small, bright-coloured blossoms, 
very pretty and interesting in the green- 
house. According to the “Dictionary of 
Gardening,’’ these two species were intro- | 
duced in 1827 and 1828. They are very free- 
flowering, and maintain their display of blos- 
soms throughout the summer and well on | 
into the autumn months. I am not aware | 





have never been seen here. <A careful selec- 
tion of varieties ensures flowers from October 
to May, with many blooming naturally in 
mid-winter. They seldom disanroint, and 
though the individual flowers are soon over, 


| a long succession of bloom is kept up. From 


being a valued market plant, in demand for 
button-holes, bouquets, and room decoration, 
the Epiphyllum has come down to cottage 
windows and the collections of a few enthu- 
siasts. 

CULTIVATION.—To rightly manage these 
Cacti, a knowledge of their mode of life is 
essential. Their home is amid the forests of 
the Organ Mountains and other parts of 
Brazil and Bolivia, where they grow as huge 
clusters upon the trees, mingling with 
Orchids, climbing Ferns, and the like, though 
that they are not exclusively epiphytes is 
proved by their occurrence here. and there 
upon the ground and in crannies of the rock. 
The characteristic flattened growths, con- 
tinued joint after joint to a length of 3 feet 
to 4 feet, are too well-known to need descrip- 
tion. With age they lose their succulence, 





becoming woody and rounded, like the 
mature joints of an Opuntia, the only trace 
of the flattened edges (at first more or less 
hairy) being wing-like vestiges or ribs. The 
flowers appear from the tips and edges of 
the previous season’s growth, as rather long, 
one-sided, tubular flowers, in which the petals 
recurve sharply, the tube itself being fur- 
nished with additional scale-like petals, giving 
the corolla almost a multiple effect. The pro- 
truding bunch of white stamens clustered 
about the style is a striking feature of the 
whole. The blooms are without smell, open- 
ing in the morning and lasting several days 
and mostly solitary, though sometimes in 
pairs, or more rarely (as in E. Makoyanum) 
three or four in a cluster. Growing mainly 
in the moist shade of trees, these plants will 
not endure the dry heat enjoyed by many 
Cacti, the temperature of a moist inter- 
mediate-house suiting them while in active 
growth, with a winter temperature of about 
50 degs. Little root-room is required, but the 
heavy head is apt to fall over in a small pot, 
so that for large plants it is best to use pans or 
pots of fair size, with ample depth of drainage. 
This is a gain in other ways, for wet and sour 
soll is fatal, especially with cuttings on their 
own roots. The best compost is one of good 
loam, lightened with rough leaf-soil, sand, 
and brick-rubble or mortar-rubbish to keep it 
open. When the plants are grafted upon 
Cereus or any similarly fleshy stock, a layer 
of broken charcoal on the surface will often 
prevent rotting. The plants only need pot- 
ting at intervals, a good surface-dressing and 
doses of weak manure-water sufficing for 
many years with old plants. Potting should 
be done in March or April. After this, and 
until growth is completed, they need a warm 
and moist temperature, with syringing night 
and morning throuchort the summer, and a 
light shading on bright davs. with ap- 
proaching autumn less moisture and more 
air, either in a cool-house or under open 
frames, will ripen the growths and ensure 
flowering. Even in winter these plants must 
not have the starving meted out to many 
Cacti, but be given enough moisture at the 
root to keep the growths plump and healthy. 
Flowering may be hastened by gentle heat, 
though the more naturally the plants come 
into flower, the longer they last in 00d con- 
dition. If brought on in heat, a short rest is 
advisable after flowering, but when grown 
cool this is not necessary. ‘The plants are 
liable only to green-fly and mealy-bug, and 
with the syringing recommended, there is 
little risk of these. 

Usrs.—I’ew greenhouse plants are adapted 
to so many uses. ‘They bloom at the dullest 
time of the year, and are very reliable, flower- 
ing freely, and lasting well in rooms. ‘The 
shades of crimson, salmon, orange, and scar- 
let now seen in these flowers remove any dis- 
like felt to the old colours, and the pretty 
pale flowers of delicatum come as a relief. 
Though still mostly grown as trained pot- 
plants, this is not the prettiest way of using 
them. Cuttings dibbled into wire-baskets 
filled with peaty soil make luxuriant hanging- 
plants of charming effect, and in wall decora- 
tions few things are more telling than a wired 
space similarly prepared and planted with 
such cuttings, which soon clothe the surface. 
A pretty rock garden under glass may also be 
made with these and allied plants, and in 
such cases the young Epiphyllums are best on 
their own roots, and growing in their own 
way. Grafted plants are also adapted to 
many uses, for the climbing stems of Pereskia 
may be trained against walls, pillars, or the 
rafters of the greenhouse, and then trans- 
formed by grafting into cable-like clusters of 
fleshy stems, covered with flowers in winter 
or early spring. The same effect may be 
secured by pricking cuttings of Eviphvllum 
into a dead Tree-Fern stem, where they thrive 
and grow apace. Small plants may also be 
grown very well in a sunny window. _ 

Stocks AND GRAFTING.—The question of 
the best stock has been much debated. That 
most widely used is Pereskia. Four kinds of 
Pereskia have been employed with more or 
less success. Pereskia aculeata, the best- 
known, is a rambling plant, with slender 
woody stems, 10 feet to 20 feet long, which 
may be cut and crown-grafted as a standard, 
or left long, with scions inserted at intervals 
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of a few inches. Pereskia Bleo, being stouter 
and more vigorous, is reserved for taller stan- 
dards, and P. calandrinizfolia has also been 
used in Germany for similar reasons, and be- 
cause of the firmer union of the grafts. Peres- 
kia subulata, a Chilian plant, with fleshy 
stems, has been recommended as _ better 
adapted for cool-houses. Various other stock 
have also been adopted, including Cereus. 
The ample and rigid stems are better able to 
bear the heavy, drooping shoots of Epiphyl- 
lum, the union is rapid and complete, while 
the plants soon reach a good size, and are 
very free-flowering. Wedge-grafting is the 
method employed in this case, and the stocks 
specially recommended are Cereus speciosis- 
simus and Macdonaldie—hardy kinds, which 
thrive in a fairly cool house; C. triangularis, 
a plant of very strong growth, in which the 
grafts grow fast; C. columbrinus, whose rigid 
stems, thickly grafted, are easily transformed 
into flowering columns, ete. A drawback 
with these fleshy stems is the greater risk of 
rotting in winter.. The pliant, twining stems 
of Pereskia allow a greater variety as to form, 
and the plants flower a little earlier in the 
season. Grafts “take’’ at almost any sea- 
son, but spring or early autumn are the most 
favourable seasons for a quick union. The 
work seldom fails when stock and scion are 
well fitted, bound together with ties (or even 
pinned with a spine of the Pereskia), and kept 
for a while in a growing atmosphere. 

WILD KINDs.—The five or six species of 
Epiphyllum are in the main of less moment 
than the named garden seedlings sent out by 
French and. German growers. The _ wild 
kinds are as follows :— 

E. ALTENSTEINI.—The oldest and _best- 
known, coming very near E. truncatum (of 
which it is a form), but smaller in all its parts. 
It flowers from October, and is very free 
and hardy. 

E. BripGEest.—Though also regarded as a 
form of truncatum, this is a very distinct 
kind, from Bolivia, with oblong joints, some- 
what compressed at the sides, and rising to a 
flattened, rib-like ridge in the centre of each 
branchlet. The bright, rosy-violet flowers 
are large and handsome, held more erect and 
lasting longer than in other forms of trunca- 
tum, and very transparent. They also open 
towards evening rather than early in the day, 
as with other Epiphyllums. Syn., E. 
Ruckerianum. 

E. DELICATUM (also known as Princess).—A 
new kind, received from Brazil as recently 
as 1897. Its great feature is the white flower, 
suffused very prettily with soft rosy-salmon, 
which grows deeper towards the throat and 
from day to day. The growth is unusually 
erect, the joints deeply toothed, and the 
flowers finely shaped, though not large. They 
open during December, and are noticeable 
for the less oblique face of the flower. This 
is distinct from any other kind, and received 
an award of merit from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society in 1898. 

E. G@&RTNERI.—This is generally regarded 
as a form of Russellianum, and was imported 
from Brazil by Haage and Schmidt in 1888. 
It is a supposed hybrid, with branchlets 
nearly like those of truncatum,and large, 
reddish-searlet flowers, unlike an Epiphyllum, 
being more suggestive of a Cereus or Phyllo- 
cactus multiflorus in miniature. ‘The flowers, 
the petals of which are shorter, narrower, 
and sharply pointed, are very freely produced 
at the points of every shoot from the latter 
part of April onward. The flattened stems 
are broader and the joints closer than in 
other kinds, their edges set with patches of 
brown or yellow bristles, increasing to a 
beard at the growing tips. For garden pur- 
poses, this plant is hardly distinguishable 
from E. Makovanum, though they differ in 
some minor details. 

E. Gurepeney1.—A rare kind, of uncertain 
origin, and so near Phyllocactus that it is 
classed with this group or that, indifferently. 
Of vigorous growth, the flattened stems are 
very broad and thin, quite unarmed, of a fine 
fresh green colour, and rigid habit, the edges 
of the branchlets being cut into rounded 
shallow notches. The flowers are large, 
3 inches across, white tinged with pale yellow 
outside, and enveloped in ruddy scale-like 
sepals towards the base of the tube. . The 
flowers are fragrant, opening in the morning, 





and lasting longer than in many kinds, with 
a prolonged season of flower during summer. 

E. Makoyvanum.—tThis only differs from 
Geertneri in the slightly darker orange-scarlet 
of its starry flowers, very freely produced 
(even three or four to a joint) upon quite 
small plants. They open in succession from 
the end of March, a little in advance of those 
of E. Geertneri. This plant does well on its 
own roots, and frequently supplements them 
by throwing aerial threads from the branches 
to the soil. In Makoyanum the fringe of 
hairs so prominent in Geertneri is wanting. 

E. RUSSELLIANUM.—A species distinct 
from truncatum, with smaller growths, 
divided into joints of about an inch long and 
half an inch wide, with edges faintly and 
irregularly notched, and with the mature 
stems stiffening and nearly erect. The flowers 
also come later (April to June), are narrower 
in petal, a little larger, and not curved like 
those of E. truncatum. Bright rosy-red in 
the parent form, there are a few distinct 
varieties, differing in their larger or smaller 
flowers, paler or deeper in colour, and 
variously shaded. Thus rubrum inclines to 
red, superbum to _ reddish-purple, and 
cupreum to purple with a bronze lustre. The 
berry-like fruits are red, with four ribs or 
angles, which are often more or less winged. 
The garden varieties are mainly crosses of 
this kind with E. truncatum. 

E. TRUNCATUM.—This plant and its forms 
succeed E. Altensteini, flowering from Novem- 
ber throughout the winter, when it is suc- 
ceeded by Russellianum and the large- 
flowered kinds. Its flattened joints are 1 inch 
to 3 inches long, and 1 inch wide, with two 
or three distinct teeth at the edges, and 
toothed or jagged tips, which give rise to 
the specific name. The flowers are a deep 
rose-red, paler at the base, 3 inches long, 
and so strangely sinuous as to be almost 
S-shaped. The fruits are small, red, and 
shaped like a Pear. The flowers of this kind 
are very variable, and, crossed with Russelli- 
anum, have given many garden varieties, of 
which there is now a large choice, comprising 
the old forms of E. truncatum, which are 
largely self-descriptive, as well as many new 
French and German seedlings, with large 
flowers and greater range of colour. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pelargoniums dying off.—I enclose a piece of 
Pelargonium. I am sorry to say my plants have all 
gone in the same way. I shall be pleased if you will 
let me know what is the cause and how to treat 
same? I may say I have kept them almost dry for 
some time, and I light the fire when it is cold or 
frosty. I have a Rose or two (climbers) that show 
signs of rust at some of the buds formed for next 
year, and then it spreads down the stem. What is 
the cause, and how shall I treat them? They are 
growing on a trellis.—VIOLET. 


[The Geranium—so-called—and which, cor- 
rectly speaking, is one of the numerous varie- 
ties of the Zonal Pelargonium, if it has not 
suffered from the effects of recent frost, has 
been attacked by fungus. As you say the 
whole of your plants have suffered in the 
same way, frost seems the most probable 
cause. In the circumstances, you might have 
spared more than an inch-long bit of decayed 
leafless stem, and an entire plant would have 
been more helpful. That you have kept the 
plants dry for some time is not proof that 
they were not much too wet previously, and 
your change of treatment probably came too 
late. The scrap you send is quite insufficient 
for us to form an opinion. If you send a 
small plant without soil, and packed in box, 
to reach us uncrushed, we may be able to 
assist you. We cannot say from your descrip- 
tion what the so-called rust on the Rose is. 
Why not send a specimen of it for our 
inspection 7] 

Hardy shrubs for forcing.—Those who go 
in for forcing hardy shrubs to flower under 

lass in the New Year must not be surprised 
if the display next spring is, in some cases, 
at least, a good deal below the average. The 
dull, wet summer and autumn have been all 
against the formation of flower-buds, and 
many of the subjects usually quite bare and 
ripened off at this time of the year (middle 
of November) are still clothed with green 
leaves, and the wood is quite soft. As is 
well known, though difficult to understand 
why it should be so, the greater part of the 
shrubs intended for forcing is sent to this 














country from Holland. Seeing a large con- 
signment being unpacked the other day, I 
was much struck with the green and un- 
ripened condition of nearly all the plants, 
which—to my mind, at least— omened badly 
for a display of blossoms. In the case of 
shrubs in this condition, they should, on 
receipt, be potted with as little delay as pos- 
sible, and placed in the sunniest spot avail- 
able, taking care at the same time that they 
are well supplied with water. Under this 
treatment, a few new roots will be quickly 
formed, and the plants thus rendered more 
amenable to forcing. The Dutch cultivators 
grow a great number of these shrubs that are 
intended for forcing in pots, and then plunge | 
them in the open ground. Such things as 
Lilacs, that form a compact mass of vigorous 
roots, are just turned out of their pots and 
packed securely in the cases, but those whose 
roots do not bind the soil so closely together, 
such as Wistarias, Plums, Peaches, and 
Cherries, have their balls of earth wrapped 
up in canvas, to prevent the soil being shaken 
off. Packed in this way, and so secured that 
they cannot shift in the cases, these plants 
are, ‘as a rule, as fresh and free from injury 
as if they had been grown on the spot. Aza- 
leas and Rhododendrons, owing to their 
dense masses of fibrous roots, which enable 
them to be lifted without any check, are not 
grown in pots, nor is any canvas used in 
which to wrap up the roots.—G. S. C. 


Acacia platyptera.—Speaking generally, 
the spring must, among greenhouse Acacias, 
be regarded as the flowering time, but there 
are two or three species which anticipate 
that peried by a couple of months. The 
showiest and one of the most distinct of the 
entire genus is Acacia platyptera, which 
was introduced from the Swan River dis- 
trict of Australia in 1840. It is a somewhat 
sparely-branched plant, practically devoid 
of foliage, as, indeed, are many other of the 
“Acacias. Most of them are, however, fur- 
nished with leaf-like cladodes, but in this 
particular species they are also wanting, 
their place being taken by a curious wing- 
like appendage, disposed on either side of 
the shoots. The flowers, arranged in little 
round heads, are of a bright golden yellow 
colour. Their season extends over a fairly 
lengthened period. The cultural require- 
ments of Acacia platyptera are rather more 
exacting than those of many other members 
of the genus. It succeeds best in a mixture 
of loam, peat, and sand, and may be given 
much the same treatment as an Epacris. 
As bright yellow flowers are at this season 
but little represented among hard-wooded 
plants, this Acacia\is doubly welcome.—X. 


The cold greenhouse in spring.—More 
can be done with a cold greenhouse than 
people imagine, particularly if the house is 
a lean-to one, and has a south aspect. Bulbs 
alone will make a house gay in late spring, 
and these will bloom in advance of those 
out of doors; besides which, it is always 
a convenience to have Tulips, Hyacinths, 
and Narcissi in pots for taking into the 
home.’ Spireas, Dielytras, and Campanu- 


las, among hardy border plants, are of © 
service when potted, and Canterbury Bells | 


give a deal of colour if potted up and grown 


under glass, even though there be no arti-— 


ficial heat at one’s disposal. ‘The same may 
be said of Brompton Stocks and Wallflowers 


earefully lifted and planted in large pots. — 
It is not a question of heat at all to induce ~ 
It only becomes a 


such plants to flower. 
point as to what heat shall be applied to 


have them early; but planted in pots now | 
and attended to, one may at least have 
them earlier than if left out of doors. The ~ 
same may be said of bulbs like Gladiolus — 


The Bride, various roots like the German 
Trises, and bulbs of the 
Spanish Irises.—TOWNSMAN. 


Raising Sweet Peas in cold-frames.—Those — 
who are situated in cold localities may experience a@ ~ 


disappointment if the seed is sown in the autumn 
in the open ground; but one may sow in pots in a 
cold-frame, and my experience with these annuals — 
has proved that. there is a great gain in being able 


root, and I shall never begrudge giving them frame — 
room. 


consider that it compensates me 
blossoms and plants well established for the open ~ 
ground.—W. F. D. 


ever-welcome Pa 


to plant out in. April plants wnich nave plenty ne 


I am, therefore, following my custom of de- — 
voting a cold-frame to the pots this autumn, and =| 
fully by. early 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


SINGLE HOLLYHOCKS. 


THE Hollyhock is one of those good old plants 
that find favour with everyone. All are fami- 
liar with its stately habit and bright flowers, 
that make a great show for a considerable 
season. How varied these beautiful blossoms 
are! When planted in large groups, as in 
the illustration given to-day, the effect is 
excellent; in smaller ones it is generally 
good, and is particularly so when massed at 
the end of a vista where colour is needed. 
The single-flowered variety is considered by 
many better for decoration than the double. 

The culture of the single Hollyhock is of 





the simplest description. Each year seed is 
saved from plants of good habit, ‘with the 
brightest blooms in various colours. Branch- 
ing plants of moderate height are desirable, 
for the more stems there are, the greater 
should be the show of flowers. Sow the seed 
thinly in the open ground about the end of 
March, and, when ready, transplant the seed- 
lings into nursery-beds. They grow quickly, 
and require but ordinary attention for the 
remainder of the season, when they should be 
strong plants. In the following spring the 
seedlings may be planted in their flowering 
quarters in borders or any other place 
where there are prepared stations, and then 
they require little more than staking and 
tying before coming into bloom. 

A deep, rich root-run and general all-round 


good culture produce correspondingly stout 








stems and flowers, the latter having sufficient | 


substance to enable them to withstand wind | 
and wet, so that the entire spike is in good 
condition at once. It is strange that Holly- | 
hocks should not occupy a more prominent | 
place in private gardens generally, where | 
labour is sufficiently plentiful to afford them 
every attention. Both the singles and doubles | 
—for the latter are very attractive also—are 
surpassed by very few subjects for mixed 
border adornment or for massing in separate | 
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| continue unchecked. 


beds, What can be more showy than a good- | 


sized bed of choice Hollyhocks, thoroughly 
well grown, properly staked, and in full 
beauty, occupying a site on a well-kept Grass 
lawn? Hollyhocks want growing. Probably 
nothing will take so much rich food, either in 
the form of soil or liquid. Frequently mulch- 
ing is neglected, and the plants, which are 


Single Hollyhocks in Battersea Park, 


very thirsty subjects, are insufficiently 
watered. The ground, if the finest spikes of 
bloom are desired, should be prepared in 
good time—say, several months previous to 
planting. This would mean January or early 
in February, as I am in favour of March or 
April planting, according to the weather—I 
mean, transferring them from the nursery 
beds where they as seedlings were pricked out 
the previous summer. I know some maintain 
that large and good enough plants for flower- 
ing the same season can be produced by sow- 
ing in warmth in spring, but my experience is | 
that in the majority of cases such plants only 
carry indifferent spikes the first year. The 
Hollyhock season may be prolonged by pinch- 
ing out the points of a certain number of 
young plants in groups or borders when the 
growth is about 18 inches high; these usually 
break freely, and produce flowers about the 











(ak 


time the plants not so treated go out of 
bloom. 

The method of staking is of importance ; it 
need only be considered as support to the 
plant, and should aliow its natural habit to 
In the Hollyhock the 
stems proceed from the base, and open out- 
wards in an easy way. They should be sup- 
ported in that position, and not so rigidly 
upright as they frequently are. Under 
generous treatment these plants thrive for 
many years. As biennials, finer flowers are 
produced; as perennials, they give an ex- 
cellent account of themselves, that assures 
them a very high place among garden flowers. 

The Hollyhock is easily increased from 
eyes, cuttings, seeds, or careful division, but 
since the dreaded disease made such inroads, 


the majority of growers depend on seedlings 
from a good strain. Al 





Herbaceous borders.—The unusual severe 
frosts during November having somewhat 
upset any contemplated rearrangement of 
these, any alterations had better be left over 
until the month of March. Growth then will 
go away unchecked if a light mulch of flakey 
leaf-soil be placed over the surface. The ex- 
ceptionally wet month of October spoilt many 
of our late-flowering hardy plants, leaving 
them in a very untidy condition, which, if not 
yet seen to, should be attended to at once by 
cutting to the ground all exhausted stems and 
decaying foliage, spreading a 2-inch mulch of 
good manure over the crowns. This will pro- 
tect the less hardy plants somewhat from 
frost, and the goodness of the mulch will be 
washed into the borders by March, when the 
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manure can either be forked into the ground 
or cleared away previously to the annual stir- 
ring of the soil.—J. M. 





FLOWERS IN FRIENDSHIP’S NAME. 


. « » » Sweet scents 

Are the swift vehicles of still sweeter thoughts, 
And nurse and mellow the dull memory 

That would let drop without them her best store. 


THERE is no season in the whole year when 
the practice of giving presents obtains more 
largely than at Christmas, and though some 
people would have us believe that it is for 
the most part a matter of sentiment—and 
expensive at that—it is an old English 
custom that will surely not be discontinued, 
notwithstanding all the critics may say. 
Frequently the same people who disparage 
sentiment still continue the habit of send- 
ing, when the time comes round, cards to 
their acquaintances and sundry tokens to 
their bosom friends. There is, however, 
another system, slowly may be, coming to 
the front, and it is, in these days of cheap 
flowers, that of forwarding to friends some 
floral tribute or some plant as a reminder of 
the festive season. I was much struck with 
this a year or two ago when visiting a florist 
for a few blossoms of a particular sort that 
I wanted, by seeing a number of boxes of 
flowers being packed for the Christmas post, 
and I could not help thinking that it seemed 
a much more sensible way of conveying 
greetings to one’s personal friends than the 
forwarding of a card, often expensively got 
up, and soon placed on one side and for- 
gotten. 

There are cases where the receipt of 
a box of blossoms by those who are sick has 
cheered them not a little, and if, as I be- 
lieve, flowers are cherished for their fragrance 
and beautiful tints, there is no better time 
to send them than during a period of ill- 
health. One has seen evidences of this both 
in the hospital and in the home. To those 
abroad, too, how often the sight of only a 
few withered blossoms, pressed perhaps be- 
tween the pages of a book or letter, have 
given pleasure. ‘Those possibly who have 
long left these shores have had chords 
awakened that have never really ceased to 
vibrate for the Homeland. Violets, Mig- 
nonette, Roses, or a spray of Woodbine, in 
which some slight perfume still lingered after 
their long journey, though the flowers them- 
selves were of little value, help the recipients 
to turn once more in fancy to the land of 
their birth—to tread in imagination those 
Janes and meadows where in their youth they 
sauntered and live over again the time 

‘“When all the world seemed young 
And life was fresh and fair,” 
before the glamour of travel came over them, 
ere life became 
"A sober story 
And care a comrade true.” 

I know one such instance, where a box of 
everlasting flowers was sent to the antipodes 
in time for Christmas. It was made up of 
Helichrysums, Acrocliniums, Rhodanthes, 
Uypsophila, Physalis, Statice, Honesty, and 
a few sprigs of Heather and Lavender, and 
gave much pleasure. 

Tor those specially interested in a garden, 
there are few presents more appreciated than 
some little addition to their greenhouse or 
flower border. A friend of mine departed 
from the usual custom a few years ago by 
forwarding a Palm, instead of something for 
personal wear. That Palm still thrives and 
looks well. I am also reminded that the 
custom of giving something specially in 
teresting to garden lovers is carried out in 
other directions, such as the making pre- 
sents of Rose-bowls and specimen glasses, 
etc. A few months ago an acquaintance 
said to me: “I wish you would jot down 
the names of a dozen really good climbing 
Roses. I want to get them in pots and send 
them to my son at Christmas.” If in the 
matter of giving presents the taste of the 
recipient is studied, then for those who still 
believe that 

“A garden is a beautiful book,” 
there are few better ways of expressing in- 
terest in our friends than selecting for them 
suitable plants or some article or contrivance 
that may be used in the garden or green- 
house. 
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Then, too, who can measure what memories 
are often revived by the sending of blossoms 
to those who live in erowded cities and 
towns, and who have no garden, not merely 
at Christmas, but at other times of the year, 
when our gardens are full of bloom? Maybe 
they are field blossoms that are given; per- 
haps only a bunch of Blue-bells, reminding 
one of the time when he wandered in the 
woodland in a far off June day; or a few 
Primroses, carrying their delicate fragrance 
into some crowded tenement, recalling to the 
inmates, perchance, a vision of a summer 
morning in the long ago, well nigh forgotten, 
when life for them was less monotonous and 
exacting, when they, too, were young and 


had othér ambitions. W.F. D. 
IRISES. 
WE are all familiar with these~- beautiful 


flowers in our gardens, and appreciate and 
admire their lovely shape and colourings ; 
but how many of the readers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED are aware of the fact that with 
a good selection of the rhizomatous and 
bulbous kinds their charming flowers may 
be had for nine or ten months of the year? 
This, I think, cannot be said of very many 
classes of hardy flowers. 

Like all other things, we cannot expect 
to grow Irises to perfection unless we give 
the soil a good preparation beforehand. 
Deep digging is of the utmost importance, 
and then, with some _ well-rotted  stable- 
manure (such as from a spent hothed), leaf- 
mould, and sand (if the soil is at all heavy) 
incorporated with it, we have given our site 
% preparation which ought to lead to the 
best results. In the colder parts of the 
country it is better to protect the winter and 
early spring varieties with hand-lights to get 
the best results. 

BULBOUS VARIETIES.—Taking the bulbous 
section, or Xiphions, first, we will pass over 
I. hispanica and J. anglica without com- 
ment, as they are too well known in all our 
gardens during their flowering period from 
May to July. In a warm part of the border 
from October up to over December we get 
I, alata (the Scorpion Iris), with its pale 
blue flowers, shaded with lilac, with its con- 
spicuous yellow blotches. A few bulbs potted 
up and grown cool make a useful decoration 
for the conservatory. From December to 
March we get the beautiful I. Histrio, with 
its rich purple-blue, shading to rose, with 
its yellow markings; I. persica, which only 
grows to the height of about 1 foot, and has 
a white ground flushed with azure-blue, 
purple, and yellow; and I. reticulata (the 
Netted Iris), with its bright yellow markings 
on a ground of violet. It is delightfully 
scented. During April we get the lovely 
I. orchioides splendens, with its flowers of 
pure, clear golden-yellow, also its varieties, 
ecerulea and alba. I will finish the list of the 
Xiphions with I. filifolia, with flowers of a 
dark purple, with a large golden blotch. 
This blossoms from May through June, and, 
with I. hispanica and I. anglica, carries the 
flowering period on to July. 

RHIZOMATOUS VARIETIES.—First and fore- 
most among these we have [. Keempferi, 
flowering June to August, with a variety of 
colours, which range from the purest white to 
the darkest purple. They require an abundance 
of water during the summer months—not an 
occasional soaking, but constant cool, moist 
soil. They are charming when naturalised 
by streams and ponds.: Other moisture- 
loving Irises are I. pseudo-Acorus, a semi- 
aquatic, which flowers in. April, and has 
yellow flowers, shaded with orange; I. 
sibirica, flowering through May and June, 
with blossoms of lilac, blue, and violet; I. s. 
orientalis and I. s. o. Snow Queen, ivory- 
white, with large flowers, which is, I believe, 
the only pure-white Iris, except the varieties 
of I. germanica and Kiempferi. 

Other Irises to flower in May and June are 
I. aphylla, white, margined blue; I. Floren- 
tina (White Fleur-de-Luce), which has very 
large flowers—standards, pure white; falls, 
white slightly tinged lavender. It is very 
fragrant, and is of great value for cutting. 
I. pallida is very effective in large groups, 
with standards of dark lavender, passing to 
a lighter shade, falls of light purple shaded 





deeper purple, very fragrant, like Orange- 
blossom. ~One of the most useful of the 
Irises mentioned here is I. feetidissima 
(Gladwin Iris), which may be planted in a 
moist, shady place. The plant, which flowers 
in June, bears bluish blossoms, which give 
place in autumn to large pods filled with 
orange-red berries. These remain on the 
open pods until spring, and prove of great 
value for church decoration, ete. I. Gulden- 
stadti alba flowers in April, and produces 
blossoms of pure white with an orange 
throat. I. stylosa speciosa, perhaps the most 
useful of the species, flowers freely in 
January and February. ‘The sweetly-scented 
flowers, which are of a pale sky-blue, veined 
with yellow, are carried on long stems, which 
make it very suitable for cutting. It is 
capital for potting for flowering in winter in 
a cold-house. 

The few varieties named above will he 
found to give a flowering period of about 
ten months; and the wealth of blossom and 
beauty of colour will amply repay the culti- 
vator for any extra time and trouble he may 
give them. STONEGRAVE. 

NOTES ON PZZONIES. 
PONIES are most impatient of removal at 
any time, and for this reason alone they 
should be planted if possible in the autumn. 
The chief points in their culture are a deep 
and very rich soil. Under no circumstances 
should the plants be surrounded with crude 
manure, but, instead, dig in as much as 
you like at 1 foot to 2 feet deep, so as to 
enrich the soil by the time the large, fleshy 
roots are ready to descend to and receive 
it, which they quickly will if good, healthy 
plants are secured to make a start with. 
Medium-sized plants, with two or three 
good crown buds to each and plenty of fresh 
young roots, are to be preferred to much 
older plants where the large trunk of the 
root-stock has become much cankered. If 
any such are received, I recommend the 
shortening of ‘such large trunk-roots con- 
siderably, as well as removing any cankered 
parts that may be visible. In the planting 
of any such cankered roots and in certain 
soils with certain kinds, canker will of a 
surety be present ina greater or less degree ; 
it will be of help to the future progress of 
the plants if a niche be cut around the 


trunk or main root at about 2 inches 
or three inches below the base of 
the crown-buds. This will hasten the 
formation of fresh roots from the latter 


and materially assist in the speedy building 
up of a new and more vigorous growth than 
could possibly ensve where the old and can- 
kered pieces remain. Another good way, 
if the plants are large enough to admit it, 
is to cut the large trunk-root in two longi- 
tudinally, this, with shortening of the trunk 
being also advantageous to the future plant. 
In planting let there be no fear of burying 
the crown buds, as these whem left have a 
tendency upward, and as roots are freely 
produced from the base of the buds, there 
is a danger of these roots becoming parched 
and destroyed in dry weather. 

Where attention is given to these seem- 
ingly insignificant details at planting time 
it saves any after disturbance, which, as I 


have said above, the plants are most im- 
patient of. Frequently I have seen it 
recommended that herbaceous Ponies 


should be planted in the spring months, 
just as they are sending up their fresh 
young stems for the season. To plant these 
things at such a time is a great mistake; in 
fact, no worse possible time could be chosen, 
for, if nothing more, the young growths are 
subjected to great risk in transit and are 
frequently entirety lost. Therefore, to all who 
wish to have success in growing these Pzeonies 
I say do not plant in spring and do not wait 
for the appearance of new growth. Such 
signs as these are all well enough for the 
many plants that are continually emitting 
numerous roots throughout the season, but 
it is another question altogether for such 
subjects as only make one or two sets of 
roots in each year, and that with unvary- 
ing regularity. In all these latter instances 
the aim of the planter should be to snatch 
the moment between these two sets of roots 
and get the plants into their places. Loss 
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of tap-root will then be small, while thay chicas named earlier in this note The | i i 
i: é i his : 1e | for cutting, and are more enduring than 
small fibres should still have to come. Had | Portulacas would be included in any collec- | generally supposed, if individual bikie ee 


|a fair share of room and are not crowded 
in any way. The Eschscholtzias and Gode- 
tias, of which there are now some lovely 
colours, do not object to a sandy surface 
soil if they get something better below; 
| indeed, Eschscholtzias and “Virginian Stocks 
in variety would be hard to beat for such a 
situation, Beds of seedling Verbenas and 
dwarf Petunias might also ‘be tried. There 
is a very pretty striped form of the latter 
requiring no pegging, which is quite at 
| home in light soil.—H. B.] 








A FINE LILIUM AURATUM. 


THE illustration shows a Lilium auratum 
| grown in the garden of Mr. P. Minter, Platt, 
| Kent. This Lily is the produce of a single 
bulb planted six years ago among some Aza- 
leas, in a soil composed of sandy loam and 
peat. The situation is high, and very much 
shaded by trees. It faces north-east, and 
consequently gets only the morning sun. The 
Lily has done well from the beginning. Last 
year it had about 180 blossoms; this year it 
had eleven tall stems, the middle one over 
7 feet high, and 200 blossoms. ‘The splendid 
result of this one bulb may encourage other 
| amateur gardeners to plant Lilies. 

Mary MINTER. 








SEDUM SPECTABILE. 

THE tribute paid by ‘‘ W.” to the above 
plant at page 685, if a high one, is cer- 
tainly not too high when the full merits 
of the species are. taken into account, 
and from the spectacular point of view 
the illustration accompanying the note 
speaks for itself. Where, indeed, can we 
look for another plant that for a score of 
| years would give such a wealth of beauty 
in one place, and that practically without 
attention; and where could we turn for 
its equal for a position like that indicated 
in the picture? I have known something of 
I to choose any special time in the whole{| tion of very dwarf annuals, but would be | Sedum spectabile—the S. Fabaria of former 
year, I should unhesitatingly—and for | most at home in the sunniest part of the | times—for a period approaching forty years, 
Peonies in particular—select from the end 
of September onwards to the end of the 
year. October, however, is decidedly to 
be preferred to December, because the land 
is generally more workable in the former 
month. M. 





Portulaca grandiflora. 


ANNUALS FOR SANDY SOIL. 


I SHOULD be much obliged if you, would kindly give 
me the names of the most suitable and showy annuals | 
for very sandy sojl in a small and rather shady | 
garden ?—ESBEH. 

[It is well where a display of annuals is 
required through the summer months if the 
soil is poor and light, to deeply dig the beds 
some time during the winter, working in 
a liberal dose of good manure. ‘This will | 
get well incorporated with the lower soil 
and enable plants to stand against a spell | 
of hot, dry weather, even when the surface 
soil is light and poor. Whether the plants | 
are raised in boxes or frames, or sown where 
they are to flower, by all means avoid crowd- 
ing. Plant thinly or thin out the seedlings 
thoroughly, as the case may be. A small 
packet of Sisyrinchium striatum may be | 
sown. Although strictly a perennial, it can | 
be treated as an annual, and is one of | 
the best dry border plants I know. A few | 
dotted here and there among the dwarf 
annuals are a very pleasing feature, the 
Flag-like foliage and spikes of inconspicuous | 
but pretty flowers being quite unique. The 
dwarf forms of Snapdragons, about 6 inches | 
high, would do admirably. They can_ be 
had in separate colours, and last a long time 
in flower. Plants that will flourish on old 
walls are naturally at home in poor soil. 
The different forms of Marigold should do | 
well, the French varieties, of which Legion 
of Honour is about the best, being most 
suitable for small beds. Calendula Orange 
King, about 1 foot in height, is very showy 
and enduring if the seed vessels are 
promptly removed—a remark that also 








| Lilium auratum, trom one uu panteu six ye Fron a photograph sent by 
applies to the crimson and yellow-flowered Marg Minter: Staddlewood, "Plath, Kahts 


dwarf Nasturtium. A handsome, very 


dwarf, dark-flowered annual is Linaria : 
aureo-reticulata, one of the plants that | garden. One or two beds of Iceland Poppies | and confess that, while I have grown it by the 


forms an admirable carpet to the Sisyrin-| might be tried. They come in admirably | hundred in beds and masses, I never realised 
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the value of the plant till I saw it a year or 
two ago forming the bold edging which 
the picture portrays so well. That the pic- 
ture speaks for itself is undeniable, yet the 
easual observer may fail to realise that the 
plant has attained to fully 2} feet high, 
while forming a _ belt of colour and 
leafage of not less than 4 feet, and 
very often 5 feet in width. That all this 
has followed the planting of a single row of 
plants many years ago is also a notable 
fact, the myriads of heads of blossoms find- 
ing ample room for full development, an 
excellent background in the shrubs, and 
seen to advantage “twixt these and_ the 
spacious Grass path in the front. Many plants 
—indeed, the majority—would years ago 
have become weak and poor, the result 
of overcrowding, which would have necessi- 
tated division and replanting. Others would 
have displayed their disapproval of so long 
a lease by exhausting the soil; while here 
we have an instance exactly the reverse, the 
planis possessed of all the vigour of youth, 
affording a picture of colour-beauty rarely 
seen in youth, and which certainly improves 
with age. Requiring no staking, effective 
from its earliest days, ‘“‘ hardy, good in 
colour, good in look,’’ as stated in the note, 
it is certainly a plant to be made much of 
by those requiring one of “ the best her- 
baceous plants ever introduced.”’ 

One thing remains to be said, and this 
refers to the soil. Sedums, by reason of 
their succulent nature, are often planted in 
dry positions, and this one in particular 
may frequently be seen on high and dry 
mounds, on combined hillocks of brick- 
rubbish and soil, dwarf in stature and very 
often poor in colour. That shown in the 
picture is growing in cool, moist clay of 
considerable depth, and the plant, while not 
worn out by any means, is obviously at 
home and content in both soil and position. 
The lesson, therefore, is a valuable one, and 
for this reason I have taken the liberty to 
supplement the remarks by ‘‘ W.”’ concern- 
ing the plant. Given the position to fill, 
this Sedum is not the plant which every 
hardy plantsman would select, yet it is 
possessed of a beauty and charm as rare as 
welcome. The same edging also proves un- 
mistakably that certain plants prefer to be 
let alone, and possibly either our ignorance 
or impatience—or both—are responsible for 
not a few of the weak and ineffective pic- 
tures of the garden seen to-doy. 

EK. H. JENKINS. 


THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 
THE QUAMASH.—It seems to me a little 
strange that Quamashes are not more made 
of in gardens, and I can only understand 
their absence on the assumption that they are 
not generally known. Since I took up flower- 
growing, I have seen a good many gardens, 
and it is wonderful how few there are in 
which you will find even the Edible Quamash 
(Camassia esculenta), which is an old plant 
that I like very much because of its spikes 
of blue flowers, which please me greatly 
when they are in bloom. They do not last 
quite so long as I should like, but, all the 
same, they are good while they continue in 
flower in early summer. I have lately gone 
in for the Leichtlini seedlings, said to come 
from C. Leichtlini, and I like them better 
still than my older friend. ‘These Leichtlini 
varieties vary a great deal, and from a mixed 
lot I bought about a year ago, I have had 
flowers deep purple-blue, paler blue, and 
white. I agree with those who recommend a 
rather dampish place for these Quamashes. 
I wonder if anyone in this country has ever 
tested the edible qualities of C. esculenta, 
I am rather dubious about trying such things. 
THE CAUCASIAN SCABLOUS.—This seems a 
rather troublesome plant with many of us, 
and I have been trying to discover why it 
comes with imperfect flowers in some gar- 
dens, and also why it is so short in its life 
in certain places. I see it in some gardens 
of imperfect shape, the outer petals not being 
complete, and this is a great disfigurement to 
the blooms, and makes them comparatively 
poor subjects for these gardens. Then, in 
other places, I see that the plants die out 














badly, and cannot be kept in life for many 
years. I am not sure that I have hit on the 
cause, but I think that I am right in setting 
the losses and defects down to the poor soil. 
In one garden I know well there is hardly 
ever a perfect flower on this Scabious, and 
this in spite of the fact that new plants have 
been purchased at various times to see if the 
individual one could be at fault. I think it 
must be the soil, which is a poor, and granite- 
gritty one. Then, the short life of Scabiouses 
seems to be due either to the plants requir- 
ing to be dressed with soil about the crowns 
or to their being impoverished by poor soil. 
I think that the latter may be the case, and 
I should be glad to know the experience of 
others. ‘The lovely lilac flowers are so fine 
that we want to have them in perfection and 
to keep the plants as long as possible. 

SEED DISAPPOINTMENTS.—Whoever is to 
blame, sometimes the seeds we purchase give 
us plants which are not at all like those we 
expect to raise from the packets, and I have 
just had rather a provoking experience of the 
kind. I bought a packet of seeds for Lathy- 
rus splendens last year, and the seedlings 
germinated, and made but little growth until 
this season. I was all agog to see the 
plants come into bloom, but my suspicions 
were aroused by seeing that they did not 
seem to be of climbing habit at all. They 
flowered this year, and on showing the plants 
to a botanist, he tells me they are plants of 
Orobus niger, which, he says, is now called a 
Lathyrus. Thus I am deprived of having the 
plant I want, and am laden with a stock of 
a plant which, to say the least of it, is not of 
much account in the garden. It is rather a 
poor perennial, with dull-coloured flowers, 
but with a pretty habit. The only consola- 
tion is that I am also told that Lathyrus 
splendens is not quite hardy, and that it 
would certainly die with me in nine out of 
ten winters. This is a fatal defect, but it 
does not comfort one much when one looks 
upon the Black Vetch and finds it growing in 
lieu of a plant which one would much’rather 
have had, even if it had to be wintered in a 
frame. 

Tue Rosy HrmaLayAN PRIMROSE.—Read- 
ing of this flower some time ago, I invested 
in a couple of plants, and I must say that I 
have never regretted the investment or the 
few pence these cost. Following the advice 
given, I made up a litle bed in a low part of 
the garden, into which the surface-water 
from the path could find its way, and where 
it would get a good deal of moisture from an 
adjoining rockery. 1 used loam, a little peat, 
a little leaf-soil, and some sharp sand. In 
this I put the plants of the Himalayan Prim- 
rose, and I have been more than satisfied 
with what I have had in return. The plants 
are pretty when the leaves are in full vigour, 
and are beautiful when in bloom, when they 
send up little spikes of rosy-carmine flowers. 
I do not know any other hardy flower of pre- 
cisely the same effect, and I can advise all 
who have a place where they can give their 
plants lots of moisture to secure a few in 
early spring. In dry weather I find that it 
pays to give this Primrose some thorough 
drenchings at the roots. If the soil is as 
porous as it should be, there seems little fear 
of the plants suffering from too much mois- 
ture at the roots. They thrive in it, and, 
should this be possible, the purchaser of Pri- 
mula rosea will not be deprived of full satis- 
faction. 

THE HAY-SCENTED CONE-FLOWER.—When 
I was purchasing some late-flowering plants, 
I invested a few pence in Rudbeckia sub- 
tomentosa, the Hay-scented Cone-flower, and 
I have been greatly pleased with it. It grows 
with me about 8 feet, or a little less, and is 
quite erect in its growth, and has rather hairy 
or woolly-looking leaves, which, with -the 
flowers, have a faint odour as of Hay. The 
flowers are not large, but are very pretty, 
with their yellow rays and their brown discs, 
the latter not being so cone-like in their shape 
as are those of many of the other Rudbeckias. 
In my garden it has done well in a rather dry 
and sunny border, and I should not advise 
planting it in a late part of the gardens, 
seeing that it does not come into flower with 
as until well on in autumn. I do not know 
if seeds can be bought, but the plant tan be 
propagated by division in spring, or, in the 


ease of large plants, in autumn, as soon as 
flowering is over. It is, I suppose, a United 
States plant. : 

AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for bed.—At the end of my garden is a 
bed, 56 feet long by 12 feet wide, lawn in front of 
bed- and wood fence at back. There are two Lime- 
trees in the bed about a yard from the fence. I do 
not want to have the trees cut down, as they shut 
out the view of a railway, but I propose lopping 
them pretty close. Can you advise we what shrubs 
or plants would be suitable? The bed faces east, and 
the soil is fairly good, on the light side.—HEATHCOT. 

[Just what it is advisable to plant will very 
much depend on the size and age of the 
Limes, than which there are few trees of a 
more hungry, soil-deteriorating nature. As 
you are lopping the trees considerably, you 
might with advantage dig out the border and 
cut off all the root-fibres with which you come 
into contact. Having done this thoroughly, 
you might improve the position by giving a 
good dressing of manure, while avoiding 
placing it near the newly-cut roots of the 
trees. Of shrubs you might plant the flower- 
ing Currants in variety, Philadelphus or Mock 
Orange;- Lilac (blue and white), shrubby 
Spirzeas, Berberis Darwini, Rosa rugosa in 
variety, Forsythia suspensa, variegated 
Aucuba, Guelder Rose, the copper and Aus- 
trian yellow Brier, Hollies, and the like. 
Serviceable herbaceous plants should include 
perennial Sunflowers, Japanese Anemones in 
white, red and other shades, Anchusa italica 
(Dropmore variety), Michaelmas Daisies, to- 
gether with Tiger Lilies, Galtonia candicans, 
Flag Irises, Day Lilies, and others, the last to 
issue from a thin planting of some of the 
shrubs named. It is quite possible that in 
the immediate front some free-flowering 
annuals would succeed, or, if not, a broad 
belt of some showy hardy plant, as Aster 
Amellus, Sedum spectabile, Megasea cordi-. 
folia purpurea, or Rudbeckia Newmanni. If 
intelligently planted, the situation need not 
be unattractive. | 

Classification of Sweet Peas.—In your 
issue of the 20th of November, the National 
Sweet Pea Society’s classification for 1900 
is given. This Society has done most excel- 
lent work, and no doubt it has a hard task 
before it yearly in making the classification. 
I am sorry to say I cannot agree with the 
grouping of some of the colours. For in- 
stance, in blue they put A. J. Cook with 
Lord Nelson. A. J. Cook is not blue, it is 
mauve, and should be classed with the Mar- 
quis, or Mrs. Walter Wright. Now, Mid- 
blue is a blue, and the nearest to Lord 
Nelson in the blue section. Again, a very 
fine Sweet Pea, Romolo Piazzini, which 
is a clear blue-shaded mauve, has been put 
out of the classification. This is a robust 





grower, with bold, upright flowers on long 
stems without very special treatment. Another 
that is more entitled to be in the blue class, 
and comes between Mid-blue and Lord 
Nelson, is David R. Williamson, an old 
but good variety.—H. 8. TARRANT, Queens- 
town, Ireland. 

The Chicory in the garden.—A native 
plant though it is, the Chicory (Cichorium 
Intybus) ought to receive a little more con- 
sideration from gardeners, even from those 
who generally fail to appreciate the fact that 
our native plants can yield us many lovely 
subjects for our gardens—subjects quite as 
fine, indeed, as are many of the exotics we 
prize so highly. The Chicory is of attractive 
aspect, while it gives us in its flowers a colour 
we fail to find plentiful at its season, this 
being a pure true blue—one rare, indeed, not 
‘only at its blooming-time, but among flowers 
of the Compositz, save, perhaps, among some 
of the Lactucas. The Chicory is, however, a 
much prettier plant than they, and in the 
border in summer is generally praised. When 
in good soil, Cichorium Intybus grows to 
3 feet, 4 feet, or even 5 feet high, and affords 
us a number of prettily-formed blue flowers, 
reminding one somewhat of those of the Cupt- 
done, and about the size of those of the Dan- 
delion. The leaves are rather Dandelion-like 
in their outline. The whole effect of the 








plant in a good border is remarkably fine. 
Cichoritim Intybus is quite hardy, and may be 
eultivated in any soil, although preferring one 
of strong loam.—S, A. 
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GOOD, DEPENDABLE ROSEs. 

To the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

Sir,—I have read “Rosa’s”’ article, on 
page 705, on good, dependable Roses, with 
much interest, but if the grower of only a 
few—about a hundred—plants, in a small 
suburban garden, may venture to criticise 
such an expert as “Rosa,’’ I should like to 
offer a few remarks. Is white Maman Cochet 
a dependable Rose? 
so, and, if the lemon-tinted Mrs. David McKee 


is to be classed as a white, surely Amateur | 


Teyssier is a better grower, and more depend- 
able, if not so large a flower. To give all 
the crimson and red examples from the H.P. 
Class would probably lead to disappointment 
with a novice. General MacArthur and Rich- 


I have hardly found it | 





| 





mond are more reliable for late bloom than | 
some of these (I cut three good buds of Rich- | 


mond on November 30th). Surely, too, 
Laurent Carle is more nearly approaching a 


crimson than a Rose of 8. M. Rodocanachi | 
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I fear, been over-propagated to meet the large 
demand. I have this week cut blooms of 
Pharisaer, Gruss an Teplitz, Amateur Teys- 
sier, Mme. Abel Carriere, Richmond, Mrs. 
Aaron Ward, and Chateau de Clos Vougeot, 
and have not been without Roses on my table 
since May 23rd, while, if weather permits, 
the buds promise to continue the supply to 
Christmas. AMATEUR. 


ROSE DR. J. CAMPBELL HALL, H.T. 
MEssrs. A. Dickson AND Sons have cer- 
tainly enriched our Rose gardens with many 
lovely Roses, not the least being Dr. J. 
Campbell Hall, a flower of which we figure 
to-day. What a glorious form, but even the 
form is eclipsed by its coral rose colouring. 
Especially on a maiden standard, theré is 
no Rose that appeals to me more than this. 
The colour being such a clear coral pink, 
the white suffusion is the more pronounced. 
The flowers are large and full, as may be 
seen from the illustration. It is a superb 
Rose, and one on which the exhibitor may 
often rely for a good corner flower. I can- 





Rose Dr. J. Campbell Hall, 


shade. 
one of the sweetest of the H.T.’s. Billiard 
et. Barré is omitted from the list of wall 
Roses, though it is one of the best. I have 
it covering a large area of south wall, and 
have this summer cut scores of its deep 
yellow, sweet-scented blossoms. 

I only venture these criticisms, having, as 
an amateur, had to buy my experience. One 
of the chief difficulties met with in selecting 
Roses from a list is to get any idea of the 
real growth of a plant, such sorts as Gruss 
an Teplitz, Mrs. Stewart Ciarke, and La 
Tosca being, in most catalogues, classed 
“vigorous,” as also are Roses of such en- 
tirely different habit as Souvenir de Cathe- 
rine Guillot, Mr. Joseph Hill, or Gruss an 
Sangerhausen. Intending purchasers would 
do well to visit one of the large Rose gardens 
during the summer, and there see the plants 
in growth, but this is not always possible. 
I fear many purchasers of Lyon Rose this 
year will meet with some disappointment, two 
new plants I have recently put in showing 
decided signs of weakness. This Rose has, 


La Tosca I have always regarded as {not say the growth is strong. 





It is what is 
known as moderate. No one need fear 
planting it as a garden Rose, for it is not 
delicate or “miffy,’ as so many Roses are, 
but it is of that dwarf stature that makes 
it necessary to plant it in the front row, or, 
better still, in a bed by itself. 

I have been astonished at the number of 
Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons’ Roses that 
possess these very large petals. It-is a dis- 
tinctive feature in their novelties more than 
in those of any other raisers. One of Messrs. 
Dicksons’ latest, John Cuff, is remarkable 
for this same quality. 

Dr. J. Campbell Hall is named in honour 
of a gentleman who is devoting his leisure 
to the raising of seedling Roses, and he has 
met with signal success in one of his novel- 
ties, Mrs. Campbell Hall having received a 
gold medal last year. ; 

I was much impressed with one of his 
novelties of this season, Miss Sheila Wilson, 
a sort of glorified Carmine Pillar, that I 
think is assured of popularity when put into 
commerce. Rosa. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose Painted Lady.—Do you know anything of 
a fragrant Scotch Rose called Painted Lady, which 
many years ago used to be found in these parts 
(Kirby Lonsdale), and where it could now be 
obtained?—R. 8. 

[We do not know of a Scotch Rose named 
Painted Lady, but there is a Damask Rose 
named Leda or Painted Lady, that we think 
you may mean. It-can be obtained from 
Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross.] 

Diseased Rose-stem.—The enclosed sections are 


from one of the main stems of a W. R. Richardson 
Rose, on a south-west’ wall, budded on Brier-stock 


and planted in light soil. All the stems are not 
diseased, and where the injury appears the green 
wood beyond seems perfectly healthy. The Rose 


bloomed well this year. Can you tell me name and 
cause of disease and the remedy to be adopted?— 
RusTIcus. 

[The portion of growth taken from a Wm. 
Allen Richardson has been injured by severe 
frost. Such growths will linger a long time 
in a more or less active condition, but it is 
well to cut them out as soon as they are seen. 
Most of the Climbing Teas and Noisettes will 
have some such growths to be removed each 
year, and they come under the 
sategory of old wood, which ama- 
teurs are enjoined to cut away. 
As a rule, they can well be spared, 
even though young growths spring 
from them. ‘There is far too much 
growth allowed to remain on these 
climbing Roses, and if one or two 
are cut down to the ground an- 
nually, they induce more healthy 
growths from the hase. ] 


A fine white Rose: Nova 
Zemblia.—I have been waiting to 
see whether the white sport of 
Conrad F, Meyer was thoroughly 
distinct, and I have pleasure in 
saying it is absolutely a lovely 
creamy-white. It is named Nova 
Zembla. I have a large plant now 
flowering (November 16th), but as 
it was only planted in March, this 
may account for its late blossom, 
ing, as its parent, Conrad F. 
Meyer, is not a specially good 
autumnal; although even to-day I 
could have cut a very fair speci- 
men. ‘There is a-desire on the 
part of many individuals to possess 
vigorous-growing Roses having 
large blossoms, and I am afraid 
the deluge of novelties among the 
so-called Ramblers is responsible 
for this, as one tires of too many 
of them, beautiful though they are 
in limited numbers. Here, then, 
is a sort that will be grand for an 
exposed wall. I have Conrad F. 
The wall 


Meyer so growing. 
faces due east, and the. Rose 
seems to revel in the aspect. 


What grand shrubs both varieties 
will make—just what one requires 
in a large town garden, where the 
Roses cannot of necessity have 
much care and attention. I am 
afraid careless preparation of the 
soil is responsible for the failure 
of many Roses in town gardens. 
I have had lately considerable experience of 
this, and I find the local jobbing gardener 
has very crude notions as to the requirements 
of a Rose. If he digs the soil to the depth 
of the spade he thinks that is sufficient. 
This careless preparation of the soil is re- 
sponsible for much of the annual mortality 
among Roses. Conrad I’. Meyer and also 
Nova Zembla are good seaside Roses—in- 
deed, they can be planted wherever a good 
sturdy bush is wanted.—Rosa. 

Rose Lady Gay.—I have a Lady Gay Rose. One 
shoot—an offshoot of a stem that bears the proper 
flowers—has grown this year with very large leaves. 
Can you account for it?—R. 8. 

[Apparently the plant of Lady Gay has 
been budded on to some variety of Boursault 
Rose, for the foliage you send resembles that 
of the latter tribe. You should cut off this 
growth as close to its base as possible. Sooner 
or later these Rambler Roses will have to 
be grown entirely upon their own roots, then 
there will be no danger of such suckers 
arising. The public are somewhat to blame. 
They ask for long-shooted plants, which can 
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only be obtained by budding on a foster-stock, 
whereas a moderate-sized plant on its own 
roots will quickly overtake the budded plant. ] 

Soil for Roses.—I am _ very anxious to grow 
Roses, but the sojl here is very sandy, being almost 
on the seashore. Do you think the enclosed is 
clayey enough? I obtained it from the banks of a 
small river which flows near here, and is the nearest 
approach to clay I can find here. You might also let 
me know if it is of any value in other garden work. 
—J. BULMAN, Hightown, near Liverpool. 

[The sample of soil enclosed is extremely 
sandy, and we fear you would have consider- 
able difficulty in successfully growing Roses 
in it, especially in a hot season. You could, 
perhaps, utilise it if you were able to obtain 
a liberal supply of cow-manure, and probably 
in your neighbourhood you could obtain a 
cartload of good, turfy soil, such as builders 
remove from Grass land when building pre- 
parations are going on. If you could obtain, 
say, one cartload of such turf and chop it up 
fine, one cartload of cow-manure, and two 
cartloads of the soil such as you enclose, we 
think you could grow Tea and Hybrid Tea 
Roses excellently. You would need to plant 
very firmly, and in summer afford copious 
waterings of plain water and liquid-manure 
every week. The soil would be very useful 
for potting if freed from the roots it contains 
and mixed with an equal part of loam.] 

Hvbrid Tea and Tea Roses in pots.—I pro- 
pose to plant dwarf Hybrid Tea and Tea Roses in 
large pots, and winter, them in an unheated con- 
servatory, planting them in the open in spring in a 
sheltered position. Will this check the growths in 
spring? Is it better to treat them thus or plant in 
the open now and protect them from frost? Is either 
of these Moss Roses climbers—Blanche Moreau and 
Zenobia? Is it too late to plant out early in Decem- 
ber Brompton Stocks, Snapdragons, Sweet Williams, 
and Canterbury Bells ?—CHIROPLAST. 

[It is not at all necessary to plant these 
Roses in large pots as a means of protecting 
them against the winter, and you would find 
it exceedingly difficult to move the plants 
fom the pots in spring. If planted outdoors 
now, the plants are quite safe against frost 
if earthed up as you would Potatoes, remov- 
ing the earth at the end of March. The two 
Moss Roses, Blanche Moreau and Zenobia, 
could be grown as climbers if desired. It is 
too late to plant out the biennials you men- 
tion. Much better keep them under the shel- 
ter of a cold-frame. ] 


Roses planted too deeply.—T., H.T., and H.P. 
Roses (five or six) have been planted too deeply. In 
some cases the junction of the stock and scion is 
3 inches to 4 inches below the ground. Shall I re- 
plant? What harm will result if left as they are? 
Soil is light. —CHIROPLAST. 

[The Roses that have been planted too 
deeply would be best if they were gently 
raised a little or replanted. ‘The replanting 
is not quite the right thing to do unless you 
can put the bushes into a new position. Fail- 
ing this, just place a four-tined fork beneath 
the roots and lift the plants up a few inches, 
then tread the soil well about them. If 
planted too deeply, the roots are away from 
the beneficial effect of solar heat.] 

Planting climbing Roses.—I would be much 
obliged if you would let me know if a Gloire de 
Dijon and a Maréchal Niel can_be planted outside 
an unheated conservatory and trained inside?— 
CHIROPLAST. 

[Yes ; this can be done, and in many places 
it is a very successful practice. If you ob- 
tained the Roses on very pliable half-standard 
Briers, this would be preferable, and then 
make a hole in wall of greenhouse sufficiently 
large to allow you to put the root end of tree 
through. Supposing this to be not practic- 
able, then obtain long-shooted pot-grown 
plants grafted on Brier. The Roses should 
be planted in a well-prepared border, the 
soil of which should be dug two spades deep, 
and plenty of manure and 3-inch bones added 
in the course of digging. ] 

Roses on galvanised wire (E. Molesworth).— 
In order to prevent the Rose-shoots being injured, it 
is very necessary that the wire be given at least two 
coats of the best white lead paint, as the acid used 
in the galvanising will injure any shoots that touch 
the wire. If painted, then no harm follows. 


Roses in London.—With regard to Roses in 
London, I have still some fine Gruss an Teplitz in full 
flower. This is a wonderfully hardy and late-flowering 
Rose.—L. H. With, Clapham Common. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip- 
tions of all the best plunts, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arranyement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had pnely bound in 2 vols., half vellum, 248. net. Of 
all booksellers. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SOME JAPANESE NOVELTIES AND 
THEIR TREATMENT. 

Avr this season most growers are considering 
what varieties they shall grow next year, and 
are hesitating to add to their list many varie- 
ties that were distributed last spring. There 
were several superb novelties sent out early 
in the present year, but all have not come up 
to expectations. The treatment necessary in 
each case is given, on the assumption that 
propagation will not be delayed beyond the 
early days of January. In this connection I 
may mention the beautiful blooms of The 
Hon. Mrs. Lopes, which many leading growers 
still regard as one of the finest yellow 
Japanese of recent years. It is a large, 
drooping flower, having florets of great 
length, and the colour is a rich golden yellow. 
The bud must be retained at the proper time, 
or the flower may be “ thin,’’ and finish with an 
eye. A first-crown bud from a natural break 
answers quite satisfactorily. Purity is 
another chaste flower of beautiful form. The 
flowers have florets of great length, that build 
up a useful exhibition specimen. It is a plant 
of easy culture, and is naturally earlier than 
most varieties. For this reason a second 
crown bud selection is desirable, and to 
obtain this the plant should -be stopped 
during the second week in April. Beecham 
Keeling, that promised so little when first ex- 
hibited by the raiser, turns out to be a very 
good thing. As shown in the vase class at the 
Crystal Palace, it was very large and most 
attractive—far better than the blooms of the 
previous season. Some growers think it is a 
trifle coarse, but I do not share that view. It 
is large and massive-looking, and this may be 
wrongly described as “coarse’’ by some 
growers.. The colour is amber, shaded red. 
Plants stopped between the third and fourth 
weeks in May produce first crown buds at a de- 
sirable period, and these should be retained. 
An excellent deep, rich crimson flower is 
Pockett’s Crimson. It is a large exhibition 
bloom, having reflexing florets of good length, 
the plant being dwarf, and with a splendid 
habit of growth. To see this flower at its 
best, the plants should be stopped in early 
April and second crown buds retained. 
Lady Edward Letchworth, the lovely 
Japanese incurved, of loose build, that was 
certificated in the autumn of 1908, has evi- 
dently come to stay. It is a large, refined 
flower, of good quality ; colour, bright golden 
yellow, with canary-yellow reverse. The 
plant has a capital habit of growth, and is 
not by any means difficult to grow. First 
crown buds from a natural break answer very 
well, but if the natural break is not made by 
the last week in May, the plant should be 
stopped forthwith. A flower of considerable 
size, that was much admired at the recent 
shows, is George J. Bruzard. This has long, 
broad, curling florets, that make a good 
bloom, and the colour is a distinct and pretty 
shade of wine-red. The best flowers are ob- 
tained from plants stopped at the end of 
March and several crown buds retained. 

Crimson Japanese novelties seem to abound 
of late, and among the many good things is 
Superb, a massive-looking flower, having broad 
drooping florets. The colour is a pretty tone 
of rosy-crimson. ‘To see this richly-coloured 
flower at its best, a second crown bud selec- 
tion from plants stopped at the end of March 
should be observed. Still another richly- 
coloured flower is seen in Master David. 
Richest crimson aptly describes the colour, 
and this is enhanced by the golden reverse to 
the long, fairly broad florets. By many 
growers this is considered the best crimson 
kind sent out last spring. A first crown bud 
from a natural break answers well in this 
ease. A white sport from Walter Jinks, 
named Miss Annie Nicoll, is regarded by 
many with favour, although it should be re- 
membered that blooms of the parent variety 
are valued chiefly on account of their colour. 
It is a good flower, however, and if first 
crown buds be retained, the results should be 
in every way satisfactory. Gladys -Black- 
burn, as shown at the National Chrysanthe- 
muum Society’s Crystal Palace Show, is a 
beautiful flower, the colour of which may be 
described as buff. It is a large, full bloom, 














and comes well from a second crown bud 
selection from an early April stopping of the 
plants. A.-R. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Early Chrysanthemums failing.—Will you 
kindly inform me, through the medium of your valu- 
able paper, the cause of my summer-flowering Chrys- 
anthemums (enclosed) nearly all coming deformed? 
Even the buds do not look right. I have had a bed 
of grand healthy plants, with abundance of flowers, 
but hardly a handful of perfectly-formed blooms all 
the summer. If it is owing to any insect (which I 
have failed to discover), would it be likely to affect 
the plants another season? The plants are chiefly 
of the Massé type, with a few singles—Venus, Dis- 
tinction, ete. I should be grateful for any informa- 
tion concerning them. I may add they are on a 
fresh border (south), one-year-old plants.—R. LONGE. 


[We have examined the malformed blooms 
of the early-flowering Chrysanthemums you 
send us, and fail to trace the cause of failure 
to insect pests, as you seem to think may be 
possible. You are one of an immense num- 
ber of growers whose plants have proved very 
disappointing this year. We never remember 
an experience so trying as that to which 
Chrysanthemums growing in open borders 
were subjected during the past summer and 
early autumn. The long-continued wet and 
cold weather have much to answer for, and 
to these conditions prevailing for so long we 
attribute your non-success this season. It is 
very disappointing, to say the least of it, and 
you need not be deterred from trying again. 
Not only did the growths fail to ripen satis- 
factorily, but bud development .was very 
erratic. We know of many instances where 
the buds have never properly developed, and 
of other instances where the buds have failed 
to open owing to the lateness of their appear- 
ing and the uncongenial climatic conditions 
prevailing at that time. The past season will 
long be remembered as the most trying of all 
since the early-flowering Chrysanthemums be- 
came popular, some fifteen or more years ago. 
We have had bad, wet, and dull seasons 
during the period mentioned, but there has 
always been some redeeming feature, that has 
enabled the plants to finish satisfactorily. 
To late bud production, want of sun, and 
absence of proper ripening climatic conditions 
must be attributed your cause of failure. We 
note you mention that your plants are mostly 
of the Massé type of the early Chrysanthe- 
mums. We would advise you to grow other 
equally good or better varieties, that are now 
so numerous, and that may be purchased very 
cheaply. The Massé family seems to have 
lost much of their vigour, and their constitu- 
tion at the present time leaves much to be 
desired. We know of many collections of 
this type that are now of little use. You 
might also, with advantage, grow some of the 
newer single-flowered varieties. ] 


Chrysanthemums: large versus mcdium- 
sized blooms.—Big blooms, which necessitate 
plants being grown specially, and only per- 
mitted to yield four or five flowers, do not 
always produce the most beautiful blossoms— 
in fact, the smallest flowers are often the 
daintiest, and of the most value for the home, 
and it is, in my judgment, only natural that 
the turn in the tide in favour of flowers of a 
medium size should come. When one thinks, 
however, of the many beautiful varieties 
(which never could be judged from the mere 
standard of size), that have been lost, it seems 





a pity that they should have been pushed out 
by the craze for huge monstrosities. The 
many beautiful early-flowering sorts now 


in commerce have done not a little to lessen 
the rage for large blooms, and now that it is 
possible to sow seed in heat in February, and 
have plants to bloom in September and Octo- 
ber, it is not surprising that many are begin- 
ning to regard Chrysanthemums in a fayour- 
able light. —WOODBASTWICK. 

Single Chrysanthemums.—Increased at- 
tention to this charming class has brought a 
number of really pretty things into existence, 
and one may select varieties of exceedingly 
lovely tints of colouring. At some exhibi- 
tions I have lately visited, the singles were 
very prominent, notably at Windsor, and 
the first prize group, composed of this class 
alone, was a striking exhibit. For years I 
have looked upon the variety Miss Mary An- 
derson as ideal, and it can hardly be beaten 
yet. In size there may be an improvement, 
and yet the smaller examples have many 
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admirers. I give the names of a few sorts 
which may certainly claim to be not the 


least beautiful of all: The Edith Pagram set— 
that is, the type and its sports, Bronze Edith 
Pagram and White Edith Pagram—stand by 
themselyv es for all kinds of decoration. The 
salmon-fawn colour of Mary Richardson is 
effective under artificial light; Sylvia Slade, 
rosy-carmine, with distinct white ring near 
the centre; Altrincham Yellow; Miss “Annie 


Holden, straw-colour; Mrs. Mackonochie, 
white; Leo, yellow, suffused and edged 
chocolate ; Mrs. R. C. Pulling, pink; Mensa, 
good white; Hilda Lawrence, pink; Willie 
Lingwood, yellow, margined red; Metta, 
rosy-purple, showy ; Wingfield Star, yellow; 
Lingwood Pride, pink; Framfield Beauty, 
crimson; Kathleen May, crimson, yellow 
dise, late; and Kitty Bourne, yellow, are all 


worth attention.—H. §S. 


THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—To make 
Roses quite safe when frost 
should be earthed up 6 inches or so. I prefer, 
instead of disturbing the soil round the 
plants, to take the soil for earthing up from 
a heap of compost reserved for the purpose, 
and generally till the earth is frozen a little 
on the surface. Herbaceous borders and beds 
of bulbs should be mulched with good manure 
when the dead stems and foliage have been 
removed. If it is important to have plants 


HINTS FOR 


dwarf Tea 
comes, they 


correctly and legibly named, new labels 
should be provided when necessary. Stakes 


also may be renewed for standard Roses. If 
iron stakes are used, it is better not to permit 
contact with the stems of the plants, This 
can be managed in the tying. All newly- 
planted trees and shrubs should be staked 
and mulched. It is better not to move any- 
thing in frosty weather in a general way, but 
I have moved very large specimens in frosty 
weather without injury. The balls of the 
trees and shrubs were large, and the soil 
hangs together better when the surface is 
frozen. Of course, only very large speci- 
mens, with balls weighing a ton or more, are 
moved under such conditions. In planting 
Roses when the foliage is fresh, and growth 
young, as it is at present, it is better to re- 
move the soft green ends of shoots and most 
of the foliage. The leaves have now nearly 
all fallen, and there will be a good deal of 
tidying up to do, and it may be necessary 
to run the mowing machine over the lawns 
for the last time. ‘The machines can then be 


cleaned, oiled, and packed away for the 
winter. 
Fruit garden. — Mulch newly-planted 


Strawberries with short manure. Old Mush- 
room-beds broken up fine are suitable for this 
purpose. If the older beds have not yet been 
cleared and manured, get the work done at 
once. Strawberries in pots should be shel- 
tered from heayy rains and frost, to prevent 
the pots being broken. I have never found 
a low temperature do any harm if the heavy 
rains have been kept off. The pots can be 
plunged in tree-leaves and covered with olc 
lights. Where bud-eating birds are very 
numerous, it is sometimes thought desirable 
to leave the pruning of bush fruits till spring. 
but generally, where this is done, the bushes 
are not a credit to the grower. Get the 
pruning done now, and fight the birds. Lime 
and soot will keep off the birds if applied in 
time, and repeated if necessary. The dress- 
ing will benefit the trees in other w ays. I 
was recently looking round a place in Surrey 
where the Gooseberry quarter was covered in 


with wire-netting, and the Gooseberries 
trained to wires. The trees nee healthy 
and the fruit abundant. It has been stated 


that keeping out the birds may cause an in- 
crease of caterpillars and other insects, but in 
this case this has not happened. ‘The prun- 
ing and training of wall and other trees are 
going on briskly now. It is well to get as 
much of this work done as possible before 
Christmas. In tying, avoid tight ligatures, 
and, if old shreds are used, scald them with 
boiling water. 

Vegetable garden.—Take advantage o 
frosty weather to wheel manure and composts 
on to land requiring it. The proper rotation 
of cropping should have consideration before 
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manure is applied. What are termed tap- 
rooted plants, such as Carrots, Parsnips, 
Beet, and Salsafy, are usually sown on land 
that W as well manured for the previous crop, 
as, if sown on freshly-manured land, the roots 
fork or branch out, aud are useless. I have 
seen fine roots grown by burying the manure 
deeply in a trench, filling up the trench with 
soil, and sowing the seeds in drills on the 
surface. This was only where large-sized 
roots were required of such crops as “Salsafy 
and Scorzonera, the roots of which are fre- 
quently small. Now that plenty of tree- 
leaves is available, hot-beds can be made up 
for any purpose required. Kqual parts of 
tree-leaves and stable manure will give a 
steady and lasting heat. I have frequently 
made beds in blocks for such things as 
Asparagus, early Potatoes, Lettuces, ete. In 
this way the heat is more regular and lasting, 
and two crops can generally be taken from 
such beds. Potatoes, Horn Carrots, or Let- 
tuces may follow Asparagus, and Radishes 
may be taken as a catch-crop among other 


things. Mustard and Cress may be sown in 
boxes indoors. 

Conservatory. — Chrysanthemums will 
keep fresh longer where the atmospheric 


conditions are suitable , which means that the 
house should never be altogether closed ex- 
cept in wet, frosty, or foggy weather, and 
though it is necessary to give water to mois- 
ten all the soil in each pot, no water should 
be spilled abont the house. The best tem- 
perature for keeping flowers in condition is 


about 45 degs. to 00 degs. at night. This 
gives a margin of 5 degs. for working, which 


is generally sufficient, and in cold w eather I 
would rather work a little lower than raise 
the temperature above 50 degs. while the 
Chrysanthemums last. It is true that with 
late Chrysanthemums a little warmth in the 
pipes expands the flowers better, and im- 
proves the colour in December and later. 
By-and-bye; when we have to depend upon 
forced flowers, a little more warmth will be 
helpful, and when the time arrives more 
atmospheric moisture will be desirable to 
soften the fire-heat. Of course, regular fires 
are necessary now, as the thermometer will 
fall below 45 degs. without fire-heat, but when 
the management of the fires is in the hands of 


inexperienced people, there is generally a 
waste of heat unless carefully supervised. 


Too much fire-heat leads to other troubles, 
especially insects. Cinerarias should, if pos- 
sible, be grown in a light house by them- 
selves till they come into bloom, so that the 
vaporiser can be cheaply used. If kept clean, 
they can go into the conservatory when the 
flowers open,_and will give no further trouble 
Weak liquid-manure will be helpful to Cine- 
rarias after the pots are full of roots. Cycla- 
mens also will be benefited by the same treat- 
ment. Camellias and Azaleas coming into 
bloom may have weak, clear soot-water once 
or twice a week. Bulbs coming into flower 
may have weak stimulants once a week, as 
may also Arum Lilies and Genistas now 
coming on. Palms with pots full of roots 
may be kept in condition by giving weak 
stimulants occasionally. Dead leaves and 
lowers should be removed at sight. 
Forcing-house.—Tiiec work in this depart- 
ment will be increasing now, Flowering 
plants are required to make good wastage in 
the conservatory and for cutting for the rooms. 
Palms and other fine-folaged plants are 
largely used in the rooms, but many flowers 
with foliage are required for filling vases, and 
for the dinner-t table, and though Chrysanthe- 


mums are useful, ‘the y are gener rally con- 
sidered too heavy for dinner- table work. Car- 
nations are always appreciated. Roman 


Hyacinths, Freesias, and Tulips, brought on 
in a subdued light to lengthen the stems, are 
always useful, and, of course, Lily of the 
Valley is indispensable. Among greenery 
are Maiden-hair and other Ferns, with 
Smilax, Asparagus, and Croton foliage for 
the decoration of the cloth. The temperature 
will bear some proportion to the work to be 
Tf it is necessary to hasten matters, 
but if Gar- 


done. 
the temperature can be raised, 


lenias and Eucharis Lilies are coming fast 
enough, there is no occasion to waste _ fire. 


Lilium Harrisi never comes amiss, but the 
bulbs must have time to make roots before 
much heat is applied. Watering must be 
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carefully done. Plants near the hot-water 
pipes must have prompt attention. 

Ferns under glass. Fern fronds for cut- 
ting must be grown in the light and near the 
glass, to harden the growth. Maiden-hair 
Ferns for cutting may be grown in baskets 
suspended near the glass in winter. In this 
position the fronds are well developed, har- 
dened, and lasting when cut. There is not 
much potting to do in this department now, 
as anything that will shortly require a shift 





may wait till the days begin to lengthen. A 
temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. will do 


for most species now, and most of the Pterises 
except the variegated varieties, will do in 
the lowest temperature named. It is im- 
portant to keep the plants free from the mite. 
This little pest, a small brown insect, is spe- 
cially destructive to the Pteris family. Vapor- 
ising with nicotine will kill it. In bad cases 
repeat in two or three days. 

Early Peach-house.—Peach-trees which 
have been forced in previous years are now 
waiting for the impetus to start work. The 
usual course is to close the house for a day 
or two, and afterwards give a night tempera- 
ture of 45 degs., to be advanced steadily as 
progress is made. I am assuming everything 
in the house has been perfectly clean and 
sweet. When lime-washing all wall surfaces 
a pound of sulphur should be added to each 
pail of limewash. It is very important that 
the borders be examined, and dry spots, if 
any, moistened with warm liauid-manure. 
This, of course, refers to inside borders only, 
and the roots of Peach and other fruit-trees 
under glass will go outside if there is a 
chance of their doing so. I do not think 
there is much objection to this. If the inside 
borders are in good condition, a good deal 
of feeding can be done, and Peaches which 
annually bear heavy crops will need a good 
deal of support. Keep the borders firm, 
and if there is a fair proportion of old mortar 
or lime rubble, the border will retain its 
healthy texture, and the roots will keep in 
good condition. Over-feeding, of course, 
means gross growth, which has to be checked, 
but when each tree bears a good crop an- 
nually, the growth is steadied, and there is 
not much danger of its kicking over the 
traces. 

Pruning Vines under glass.—The person 
in charge of Vines, and who has watched their 
growth all through the season, should know 
best how to prune. Black Hamburgh, Mus- 

eat, Alicante, and Foster’s Seedling will 
generally bear a full crop if cut back very 
close, but several kinds which usually make 
strong growth, including Buckland Sweet- 





water, if pruned very hard, will not throw 
large bunches, nor yet many of them. 
In this ~case- it would be wise to 


prune to a plump bud, even if the spur is 
left longer than one likes. One way out of 
the difficulty is to train up a few voung shoots 
annually to renew them from the base. Of 
course, when Vines make-gross growth. and 
throw loose. straggling bunches, it is time to 
lift the roots and place them under better 
conditions. Bone-meal, basic slag and old 
plaster or wood-ashes used moderately are 
all correctives. 

Window-boxes.—Boxes are not filled now 
with small shrubs as they were formerly. 
The Japanese and other Cynresses lose colour 
and look wretched. Berry-bearing shrubs, 
not too large, and ionyaas are ‘passable. 


Hardy Ferns and bulbs, Wallflowers, and 
H'orget-me-nots, bunch Primroses, and Violets 
are very sweet. The last, of course, must be 


specially prepared, and for this work I prefer 
the Czar or Giant, as they are hardy and 
flower freely. E. Hoppay. 





THE COMING WEEKXK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
December 13th.—We have recently planted 
a plot of deeply-worked land with Boskoop 
Giant Black Currant. If not immune, this 
variety seems to escape the Black Currant 
mite. I once had to deal with it, but it was 
rot far advanced, and it was cleared out by 
versistently cutting off the buds. In pruning 
Black Currants, only thmning is done, but 
an old branch is cut out sometimes to let 
up young wood, All Red and White Cur: 


rants have been spurred in rather close. 
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December 14th.—We have been making a 
bed for choice named Rhododendrons. Peat 
is very expensive when used on a large scale, 
and we have worked up a compost of leaf- 
mould, sand, and old turf from roadsides, 
with some old manure hot-beds, and I have no 
doubt they will succeed in this, as it is free 
from lime With the Rhododendrons will be 
planted various Lilies and an edging of hardy 
Heaths. This will, we hope, make a pretty 
combination. 

December 15th.—Carting in leaves and mix- 
ing with manure to make hot-beds. The 
early vinery borders outside have been 
covered rather deeply with leaves, thatched 
with some long litter, to keep them from 
heing blown about. In cold weather manure 
is wheeled on the land, including the quar- 
ters of Gooseberries and other bush-fruits. 
This will be forked in when opportunity 
serves. 

December 16th.—There is always a job of 
trenching in hand for bad, cold weather. 
Of course, we do not trench snow-covered 
or frozen soil, but every minute of suitable 
weather is given up to pruning and training 
the fruit-trees. When the trees are planted 
closely on walls or fences, and anything under 
15 feet apart may be called close planting, 
if the trees overlap, we begin to thin out and 
move some elsewhere. 

December 17th.—Herbaceous borders have 
been mulched with short manure. Old Mush- 
room-beds broken up and mixed, and old 
hot-beds are splendid for mulching bulbs and 
herbaceous plants. We have been dividing 
a lot of herbaceous Phloxes. We have gene- 
rally done this work in February or March, 
but the roots will get an earlier start and 
bloom a little earlier, so getting a longer 
succession. 

December 18th.—More plants and flowering 
shrubs have been moved to forcing-house. 
A regular stream of forcing subjects is now 
working through the warm-houses, which 
vary in temperature from 55 degs. to 65 degs. 
at night. Very little air is given, as we do 
not want to waste fuel, and the air often 
gets changed by opening doors and moving 
things in and out. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING /ree of charge tf correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
atritten on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Eprror of GARDENING, 17, F'urnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusuisuer. Zhe name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied tu in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming plants.—All who wish their plants to be 
rightly named showid send good examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves and 
points of shoots are useless.) Not more than four plants 
should be sent in any one week by the same correspon- 
dent. Where more than one kind ts sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
‘several correspondents single specimens of frwits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varveties of frwits are 
in many cases so trifling that, where possible, two or 
three examples of each should be sent showing the range 
of size. We can undertake to name only four varieties at 
a time, and these only when the above directions are 


observed. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Tea Roses in exposed position (Chiroplast).— 
Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses are perfectly satisfactory 
if planted outdoors in sheltered positions—in fact, 
unless the garden be very much exposed to cold 
north or east winds, the less these Roses are coddled 
the better do they thrive. 


Lawn in bad condition (Z. Dupont).—Want of 
drainage is the sole cause of the trouble, and until 
this is attended to we fear no good will result. 
After draining, the lawn will have to be trenched 
and manured and sown down with the best Grass- 
seed next April. Of course, if you can get good turf 
in the neighbourhood you can use this. The pre- 
paration of the ground and the drainage may be 
attended to at once. 


Clivia in bad health (F. Graham).—No wonder 
your Clivia-leaves are of a bad colour, and dying off, 
seeing you have been sponging them with paraffin. 
The real reason of the condition of the leaves seems 
to be due to the fact that either you are keeping 
the roots far too wet or that the soil in which the 





plant is growing is exhausted, in which case the best 
plan will be to divide it and repot in the early spring, 
using a mixture of turfy loam to which should be 
added a fourth part of fibrous peat and some sand 
if the loam is at all heavy. This plant when growing 
freely may be repotted every year, but in the case of 
large plants once in two years js quite sufficient. 

Greenhouse plants (St. Clair Townsend).—The 
best work on greenhouse plants is that by the late 
T. Baines, entitled ‘‘ Greenhouse and Stove Plants,” 
and is freely illustrated, the price being 12s. 6d., 
post free. This you can obtain from the publisher of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, London, 
E.C. A cheaper edition, not illustrated, may be had 
for 5s., post free. 

Weed in lawn (C. A.).—If the weed (Ajuga 
reptans) you send has overrun the lawn, and you 
find it impossible to clear it out by hand-weeding, 
your only course is to have the lawn deeply dug, in- 
corporating, as the work goes on, plenty of good 
rotten manure, and at the same time clearing out 
every bit of the weed you can find. After the soil 
has become firm you can, having well trodden and 
firmed it, and if the weather is open, returf it, if 
you can get good, clean turf in the neighbourhood. 
Should you fail to do this, then you can sow it down 
next April. Do not on any account use seed from a 
hayloft, as this js full of weed-seeds, which will give 
endless trouble in a year or two. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Treatment of Myrtle (V. Fuchs).—Why lift the 
Myrtle at all? Far better leave it where it is, and 
put a mat round it if the weather is very severe, 
with some Bracken or such like over the roots. With 
such protection it ought to survive the winter. 

FRUIT. 

Misshapen Pears (A. M. M.).—The roots of the 
trees have probably got down into a cold, wet sub- 
soil. Ifso, the roots ought to be lifted. During the 
present month you ought to take out a trench round 
the tree at a distance of about 3 feet from the stem, 
cutting off all the roots that go straight down. 
Then refill the trench with fresh soil, but do not mix 
any manure with it. Remove several inches of the 
soil over the roots, and replace with good loam to 
which has been added a little bone-meal. Syringe 
we tree when leafless with the caustic alkali solu- 
ion. 

Grapes failing (W. W. P.).—Judging from the 
poor, attenuated bunches you send us, the trouble 
lies partly at the roots. You also have, possibly, 
been overcropping the Vines, judging from the many 
shanked berries that are present jn the bunches you 
send us. You cannot expect to grow good Grapes in 
a house in which you have Palms planted out and 
also Tomatoes growing. The only remedy teft you is 
to lift the Vines, if they are worth the trouble, and 
remake the border. which we suspect is in a very 
bad condition, the drainage probably bad and the 
soil sour and quite unfit to nourish the roots. 

Manure for Vine-border (Z. J. Donovan).—A 
good manure for Vine-border may be made of the 
following ingredients:—Of bone-meal take 14 lb.; 
superphosphate of lime, 14 lb.; and muriate of 
potash, 2 lb. Mix these all thoroughly together, 
apply at the rate of 2 ozs. per square yard, and 
when the Vines are being started, half the quantity 
when the Grapes have been thinned, and the same 
after the berries have stoned and are swelling 
towards maturity. As you would have to purchase 
the various ingredients separately and compound the 
manure as you require it, it would, no doubt, suit 
your purpose better to employ one of the many 
advertised Vine-manures, all of which, it is only fair 
to say, accomplish all that is claimed for them. 
These may be obtained from any dealer in horticul- 
tural sundries, and should be applied according to 
the printed directions sent with them. 

VEGETABLES. 

Peas failing (J. Marshall).—No; we fear the dry- 
ness of the soil was the sole cause of the seeds 
failing to germinate. Had you taken out a trench, 
put in some well-rotted manure, and over this a little 
soil, and filled this with water on the evening pre- 
vious to sowing the seeds, they would, if good, have 
come up well. The treading of the soil after sow- 
ing was not in their favour. 

Basic slag (Inquirer).—This is a by-product in 
the manufacture ot steel, and usually contains from 
30 per cent. to 40 per cent. of phosphate of lime. 
It is rather slow in action, and is best applied at 
the rate of 4 lb. per rod when the winter digging 
takes place. This manure is suitable for all kinds of 
crops, except when grown in soils rich in lime. As 
all crops need more than phosphates, it is needful to 
apply some potash jn the form of kainit, which more 
quickly dissolves, and may be added at the rate of 
2 lb. per rod in spring, either forking or hoeing it in. 
We do not think it would be of any value in the 
Chrysanthemum soil, as it is 60 very slow in action. 

Vegetable Oyster (Salsafy) (H. B. Lineham).— 
This is, no doubt, the plant you refer to as ‘“ Sellce- 
fee’’ or ‘‘ Cellcefe,’? the roots of which are sent to 
table boiled, while the tenderest leaves form a very 
good salad. The first week in April is a very good 
time to sow the seeds, as, if sown too early, Salsafy 
is very liable to bolt or run to seed. The roots keep 
very well in the ground, like Parsnips, and if a little 
dry litter is placed along the rows on the approach of 
frost the roots may be lifted as required for use. 
The roots of this vegetable are very apt to grow 
forked unless the manure be buried deeply. The 
best way is to open a trench 18 inches deep, place 
the manure at the bottom, return the soil, and sow 
the seeds in a drill exactly over the manure, so as 
to encourage the roots to go straight down. The 
drills may be 12 inches apart, and the seedlings 
should be thinned out to 6 inches apart. 

Covering Seakale and Rhubarb (X. Y.).— 
These roots when grown in old beds outdoors require 
very similar treatment. The work of covering up 
to induce early growth and blanching is, however, 
usually regulated by the quantities in each case, as 
if set about at once all the products might have 
made growth, been blanched, and cut or pulled by 
the end of January, and you would then have none 











for the spring. Where there are big breadths of 
roots some may be covered now, and others later oft 
for succession. If you have but enough of each of 
the roots to make one covering only, we should ad- 
vise waiting until after Christmas before beginning 
to do so. Really yet and for a couple of weeks the 
roots have hardly rested after leaves have fallen, and 
a little time is needed for that. Hot manure placed 
about the beds soon cools in wet or cold weather. 
However, whenever done, that is how you must cover 
up the pots. Rhubarb, however, does best under tubs 
or huge drain-pipes, with movable tops, as then 
access can be had to the stalks without removing the 
pots, and there is more height for the stems. 


SHORT REPLIES. 





A. Marley.—The flowers you send are not equal to 
many that are now to be had, seed of which can be 
had from many of our seedsmen. That, however, is 
no reason why you should not select the best, and 
save seed from these.——Canterbury.—See note on 
“Bottling Grapes,’ in our issue of November 20th, 
page 676.——Arthur Butwell.—We should strongly ad- 
vise you to clear the tree away, seeing it is so near 
the house. The roots will in time undermine the 
walls and cause damage. The best way will be to 
have it grubbed up.——Major.—No; Black Currants 
must be grown in cultivated ground.——G. Davies.— 
If you write to the Secretary of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, Vincent-square,. Westminster, 8.W., he 
will be pleased to forward you all particulars as to 
the examination and also information as to joining 
the society.——A. Reader.—Far better leave the old 
fronds on the hardy Ferns until the spring.—— 
John J. Milne.—The best work (and this, unfortu- 
nately, is not quite up to date) is ‘‘The Fruit 
Manual,’ by the late Dr. Hogg. Fifth Edition. To 
be obtained through any bookseller. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—Miss 
Gum-tree (Eucalyptus globulus). Only in the more 
favoured parts of the British Isles have the 
Eucalypti any chance, and, on the whole, it may be 
said that they will not survive the winter in this 
country.——Lisette Puzler.—_Impossible to say with 
certainty from the single pip you send us. It may 
be a form of Rhododendron Nobleanum.——E. B.— 
Dyed leaves of Berberis (Mahonia) Aquifolium.—— 
H. C.—Scolopendrium yulgare crispum.——Mrs. Tuax- 
ford.—The soft Prickly Shield Fern (Polystichum 


Bocquet.—The Blue 


angulare), quite hardy.——M. J.—The Common 
Spindle-tree (Euonymus europzeus).——Dendron.—1, 


Cotoneaster Simonsi; 2, Mimulus sp. Please send in 
flower. ; 

Names of fruits.—S. A.—Apples: 1, Crimson 
Queening; 2, Alfriston, a fine late variety; 3, Scarlet 
Nonpareil; 4, Dutch Mignonne.——D. T.—Apples: 1, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin; 2, Bramley’s; 3, French Crab; 
4, Small Blenheim Orange.——J. C.—Pears: 1, Glou 
Morceau; 2, Beurré Diel; 3, Marie Louise; 4, Winter 
Nelis.——F. Lewis.—Apples: 1, Annie Elizabeth; 2, 
Margil or Winter Ribston; 8, Alfriston; 4, Golden 
Spire.——New  Malden.—Pear: Probably Beurré 
Fouqueray. The disease is the brown rot of Pears. 
For remedies see reply to ‘‘ Rusticus,’’ in our issue 
for December 4th, page 696.——A. E. T.—Apples: 1, 
Royal Russet; 2, Scarlet Nonpareil.——Rev. John J, 
Milne.—Apples: 1 and 4, Cox’s Orange; 2, Rymer or 
Caldwell’s Keeper; 3, Beauty of Hants, a variety of 
Blenheim Orange. 





Books received.—‘‘ The Book of Flowers,” by 
Katharine Tynan and Francis Maitland. Six shillings 
net. Smith, Elder and Co., 15, Waterloo-place, 
London.——‘‘ Warley Garden in Spring and Summer,” 
by Ellen Willmot, F.L.S., V.M.H. ‘Twenty-one shil- 
lings. Bernard Quaritch, 11, Grafton-street, New 
Bond-street, London, W. 





Sweet Pea trials for 1910.—The commit- 
tee of the National Sweet Pea Society will 
hold its annual series of trials at the Zimes 
Experimental Station, Ladygrove Farm, 
near New Guildford, in 1910, and will test 
novelties, and grant awards and certificates 
according to merit. No awards or certifi- 
cates will be granted to Sweet Peas unless 
they are sent for trial to Guildford. For 
these trials the varieties will be accepted 
only from the raiser or introducer; and a 
charge of 2s. 6d. for each variety will be 
made. Novelties will be received under 
number, although names are much preferred. 
Any variety meriting an award must, if 
under number, be named before such award 
can be granted. At the request of numerous 
seedsmen the committee will conduct a fur- 
ther and distinct trial solely for the purpose 
of testing the correctness and purity of 
stocks of Sweet Peas. A charge of 5s. per 
variety or stock sent for trial will be made. 
Sweet Peas for these trials must reach Mr. 
C. Foster, Ladygrove Farm, near New 
Guildford, not later than January 15th, 
1910. For the novelty trials not less than 
fifteen seeds should be sent, and for the 
purity trials, not less than two dozen seeds 
of each variety or stock. At the same time 
a list of varieties, together with the amount 
due for trial charges, should be sent to the 
hon. secretary, Mr. C. H. Curtis, Adelaide- 
road, Brentford, Middlesex. 
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VEGETABLES. 


MANURING VACANT PLOTS. 


SOME discretion is needed here, as ground 
can get sick of rich manure dug in annually, 
even when heavy crops of vegetables are 
taken out of it. Especially is this the case 
when farmyard manure is exclusively used. 
Under such circumstances, a dressing of 
freshly-slaked lime, spread evenly over the 
surface and dug in a short time before plant- 
ing or sowing—say, every third year—would 
repay the cultivator even better than digging 
in the usual prepared heap, so rich in organic 


matter. Lime not only lightens the soil, but 
destroys a host of slugs, grubs, etc., that 
flourish in heavily- manured land. Flaky 


leaf-soil, exhausted Mushroom-bed manure, 
and ashes from the smother-heap, all tend to 
lighten retentive ground and sweeten it. A 
change of diet is as good for plants as it is 
for human beings, cattle, poultry, etc. Quar- 
ters that are now devoted to Celery are the 
identical spot for Carrots, Parsnips, Beet, 
and even Onions, without any additional aid 
except lime or soot at sowing-time, and 
Potatoes would be of very much better flavour 
and shape, too. Some amateurs take a deal 
of persuading on this point, thinking there is 
nothing like plenty of good manure for vege- 
tables. Opinions differ as to the proper time 
to manure and dig, but I like to get as much 
done as possible during the months of Novem- 
ber and December, and this, too, on a light, 
sandy soil. Depend upon it, the ground bene- 
fits immensely by throwing it up roughly to 
the weather,-be it wet, dry, or frosty. During 
November, with the rainfall less than half an 
inch, and several mornings registering 
21 degs. of frost, I scarcely remember having 
seen the ground work better. One could 
haye easily prepared it for small seeds, not a 
very usual thing after such a wet month as 
October was, this being the wettest for the 
year, nearly 52 inches. Frosty nights gave 
us bright sunshine by day, which helped to 


absorb some of the heavy rainfall of October. 
J. M. 


KEEPING CABBAGES IN WINTER. 
THE Cabbage is one of the scarce fresh vege- 
tables which come to our tables during the 
winter months. It is, therefore, important 
to preserve it carefully from the frost, which 
would make it useless for food. Gardeners 
have many plans for keeping this vegetable, 
and with excellent results. Never store Cab- 
bages in cellars and basements, where, piled 
up in heaps, they only keep good for a short 
time and decay. Few odours are more dis- 
agreeable than that of decaying Cabbages. 

“Choose a remote corner of the garden, aud 
lay down to a depth of 8 inches to 
12 inches, a quantity of loose faggot-wood 
arranged in a circle, in the centre of which set 
up a stake. Having pulled the Cabbages, 
pile them up regularly: around the stake in a 
cone-shaped stack, the heads inward. The 
stacks may be from 8 feet to 6 feet high ; then 





cover over with straw and leaves, allowing 
these to work down among the roots, so that 
the air can circulate among them. The Cab- 
bages will keep in good condition up to Feb- 
ruary or March. 

If at the beginning of winter the Cabbages 
have not hearted well, and the soil is a ligh ‘it 
one, the following plan may be adopted : 
Cut the Cabbage-stump half through on the 
side facing south, then bend the Cabbage to 
the north, without, however, allowing the 
head to touch the soil. In that condition it 
will continue to grow and heart in, and will 
keep very well. “Another w ay is to pull the 
Cabbages and put them on a bed of faggots, 
then to open trenches on both sides and 
throw the soil removed over them to a depth 
of 3 inches or 4 inches. Then cover the 
whole over with litter, to prevent them from 
freezing. 

The simplest and the best way is the follow- 
ing, which applies, however, only to well- 
hearted Cabbages, and which are not split. 
All that is needed is to pull the Cabbages, 
turn the outside leaves over the hearts, and 
range them along a north wall, covering over 
with some 4 inches of straw or leaves. With 
each rise of temperature, remove the straw or 
leaves, in order to allow the air access. 

La Vie &« la Campagne. 





WINTER KEEPING OF SALAD PLANTS. 
GIVEN a cellar suitable for the purpose, and 
the requisite boxes, ete., there is nothing 
easier, says La Vie ala Campagne. Suppose 
your cellar is about 12 feet wide, provided 
on one side with small windows or glazed 
air-holes, at a-height of some 7 feet above the 
ground, the darkest portion of the cellar being 
at the foot of the wall opposite the air- -holes. 
Alongside the walls make two beds, each 
about 24 feet wide, with a plank edging about 
113 inches high, leaving a path between the 
beds of about 232 inches, which will give you 
a space of abou’ 31 feet, to allow of a third 
bed being made. This may or may not 
occupy all the space at your disposal, but, if 
more than 6 feet long, it should be divided 
into two beds by a path. These should have 
plank edgings, about 74 inches high. About 
3: inches or 4 inches helow the air-holes, fix 
up shelves with strong supports, able to bear 
a considerable weight. The shelves should 
be about 2 feet wide, so that they can be 
easily reached without having to stand on 
the plank edging of the bed for that purpose. 
The height sf the shelf from the ground will 
be aber:t 5 feet. In no case should the shelf 
be so low as to prevent the light from the 
air-holes playing on it. The boxes for placing 
on the shelves should be about 4 inches deep 
and 20 inches wide, the thickness of the 
wood included, and not more than 28 inches 
or so in length, so as not to put too much 
strain on the support. On the opposite wall 
construct a similar shelf, with boxes as 
before. The soil used should be light and 
very dry, and not clayey, or it may be fine 
sand, or a mixture of the two, the principal 
point being that it shall not retain moisture. 





With such soil, fill the beds except that in the 
darkest part of the cellar. 

Between the end of October and the middle 
of November, and in dry, or nearly dry, but 
not frosty, weather, dig up the wild Chicory 
and Witloof, with a fork if possible, as least 
liable to injure the roots, and shake the roots 
free from soil. After removing all dead or 
faded leaves, arrange the plants of Barbe-de- 
Capucin in the bed which is without soil. In 
the bed below the air-holes place the Endives 
and cover them over with a layer of soil. 
Any little farmyard manure at your disposal 
should be used to cover the soil on parts, to 
obtain fine roots as fast as they are required. 
Use the middle bed for blanching the Barbe- 
de-Capucin or the Endives. For this purpose 
build up a stack in the following way :— 

The roots of wild Chicory or of Witloof, 
as the case may be, having been dug up as 
before described, and their leaves cut down 
to about half an inch from the collar, lay 
them horizontally about 4 inches apart on 
the surface of the bed prepared and filled 
with soil, with the collars outside and along 
the edge of the plank which forms the edge 
of the bed. Cover over the first layer of 
roots with a layer of soil 5 inches to 7 inches 
deep, over which place another layer of 
roots, but this time in quincunx form, so as 
to give more surface for the dev elopment of 
the leaves. Over this put another layer of 
soil, and again roots, and so on until the 
stack is filled up. On the top of all put a 
few roots to finish it off. In from fifteen to 
twenty days afterwards, according to the sur- 
rounding temperature, you will be able to cut 
your first heads, which will sprout anew every 
month. To promote growth, give water occa- 
sionally through a fine rose, just enough to 
keep the soil firm. When cutting, take care 
not to injure the collars. 

So long as there is no frost, outdoor culture 
is best for eurly Chicory and Endives, which 
means that there is no settled time for bring- 
ing them indoors, which ought to be delayed 
as * long as possible. The “necessity for it, 
however, occurs in most cases about the end 
of October. If it is only a case of white 
eee cover over the plants with matting 

r dry leaves in the evening, these to be 
renorsd in the morning about an hour before 
the sun shines on the soil. When severe 
frosts are anticipated, select the first fine, dry 
day, and take up, first of all, the curly 
Chicory and next the Endives, when their 
foliage is quite dry. Lift each plant with a 
ball, which, to render more compact, should 
be pressed by the hands. Put the plants in 
the sand or light soil in the boxes, so that 
their outer leaves touch, but never pack them 
too tightly. Then water with the rose off, 
but gently, and without wetting the leaves, 
so that the balls of the roots shall be suffi- 
ciently moistened to unite with the soil in the 
boxes. ‘This done, replace the boxes in the 
cellar, placing those that contain curly Chi- 
cory on the shelf beside the air-holes, and 
those containing the Batavian Endives, which 
withstand moisture better, on the opposite 
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and darker side. If the plants were already | 
blanched by the ordinary process of tying or | 
covering over, carried out in favourable con- 
ditions, leave them so; but if they show | 
signs of rotting, remove the leaves, and | 
merely place over them in the cellar a light | 
covering of dry straw 2} inches to 3} inches | 
thick. If, on the other hand, having neither | 
been tied nor covered over in any way, they 
are still green, it is the more important to 
guard them from the hght by doubling the 
thickness of the straw protection. 

The daylight coming from the air-holes 
should not fall directly on the plants, as that | 
would prevent blanching; its purpose is to | 
keep the coverings in good condition and 
ward off damp. Therefore, according to the 
state of the weather, and the appearance of 
rot, change the places of the boxes, and put | 
them by turns of from eight to fifteen days in 
front of the air-holes, so as to air them, with- 
out, however, preventing blanching. When 
lifting the plants, remove the roots also, to 
save the others from rotting. As fast as 
the curly Chicory gets used up, fill the empty | 
places on the shelf with boxes of Batavian | 
Endive, taken from the opposite shelf. 











NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Using gas-lime.—Will you kindly inform me if 
gas-lime, stored in a heap, would be effective in two | 


| odour, which will keep the Carrot-fly away. 


| you can apply it. 


| erushed. 


soil. If a crop follows two months later, no 
harm to it will result from the dressing. We 
are by no means sure that gas-lime is a | 
destroyer of the larva of the Carrot-fly, 
which has done in a maggot form so much 
injury to your Carrots. Heavy dustings of 
soot over the young plants, and watering 
where any seem to be suffering with strong 
soot-water, are, on the whole, the preventives 
of the maggot. You could dress the soil on 
which Carrot-seed is to be sown heavily with 
soot, and well fork that in before sowing the | 
seed. It is advised also to mix paraffin with | 
sand or sawdust, and strew that along be- 
tween the rows of plants to create a nauseous 





You might also safely strew fine gas-lime 
along between the drills in the same way, as | 
that emits a strong smell. You may, indeed, 
strew it thinly along between the rows of | 
your Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, and other | 
winter greens, as, so long as it is not close 
to them, the plants will not suffer. If you 
can store your gas-lime under cover, but 
where it is fully open to the air, do so until 
The application should be 
at the rate of half a bushel per rod, when well 
If you apply lime dressings first, 
you should follow with a dressing of manure 
in the spring, having had it several times 
turned and got into a condition of half decay.] | 
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FRUIT. 


APPLES AT THE COLONIAL FRUIT 
SHOW. 
It was an unexpected pleasure, on visiting 


| the Exhibition of Colonial Fruit, held in the 


Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, on 
December Ist, to find, beside the truly mar- 
exhibit of Apples from British 
Columbia (the finest ever seen in England), 
that there were also very superb samples of 
home growth, and such it was specially grati- 


fying to see that could hold their own when 


compared with their rivals from the far-off 
Pacific coast. The Columbian exhibit com- 
prised several hundreds of boxes in each of 
which were displayed the fruits very per- 
fectly graded, the varieties being necessarily 
frequently duplicated. The samples were in 
no case so large as are those we commonly 
see shown of home-grown fruit—indeed, the 


| dominant feature was the colour, which in 


many of the samples was superb. British 
Columbia has indeed a glorious climate, and 
a soil, for fruit production, unequalled in the 
whole world. Had the fruit during the past 
summer had to endure the low temperature, 
excessive rainfall, and comparative sunless- 
ness which characterised our past summer, 
such glorious colour and finish as these 
colonial fruits displayed could not have been 
obtained. Then, when it is found that in 
spite of the climatic troubles we had to en- 
dure, such superb fruits could be put up in 
comparison with the colonial fruit, from 
British nurseries, as Messrs. G. Bunyard and 
Co., from Kent, and Messrs. J. Veitch and 
Sons, from Bucks, set up at the show, it is 


| but evidence that, given favourable condi- 
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or three months’ time, or is there a better way of 
preserving its strength? My reason for asking is 
that I have been very much troubled with insect 
pests during the past season, and am thinking of 
gas-liming my garden. Of course, I can only apply 
it to the vacant parts at present, but would like to 
do the rest as it is cleared. For instance, my 
Carrots have been ruined this year, in spite of a 
free use of vaporite both before sowing and between 
the rows, when I noticed them going off. What few 
survived are full of grub holes, and quite spoiled. I 
always sow Carrots after Celery, so the ground will 
not be cleared until February or March—much toc 
late for gas-liming in the usual way. Something 
must be done if I am to have any Carrots. They 
have never been so bad as this year... What would 
you advise under the circumstances? Also, how 
should I proceed with ground that wants manure as 
well as lime, and with the quarter now occupied with 


Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, etec., which have clubbed | 


rather badly? I cannot get a little gas-lime at a 
time, as the gas-works are nearly ten miles away, 
and the farmers charge as much for 
little as for a load, which would be ample for the 
whole garden.—G. G., Rock Ferry. 


[Seeing that the gas-lime you refer to has 
to he in a heap for some two or three months, 
it should in that time have parted with its 
most dangerous or acid properties, yet still 
be in a fit state to dress ground. On the 
other hand, it may not be well for crops put 
on to such ground if they follow almost imme- 
diately on the dressing being applied. As a 
rule, and to be safe, it is the practice to 
spread fresh gas-lime on to the ground early 
in the winter, letting it lie to pulverise for a 
féw weeks, still further distributing it, then 
haying it well dug in and mixed with the 
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Repotting Tomatoes.—Could I transfer Tomato- 
plants from 38-inch pots to 11-inch fruiting size in 
| spring or early summer with a chance of their doing 
satisfactorily? I have usually potted them on into 
5-inch pots from the 3-inch size, but often when they 
| are ready to go into their fruiting-pots they have to 
| stand back on account of pressure of other work, 
consequently they get pot-bound, and ultimately, 
when potted on jnto ll-inch pots, never seem to do 
as they ought—at least, there does not seem to be 
| much of the. soil occupied with roots after they are 
put into the large pots. The majority of the best 
| roots were made in the previous size, 5 inches.— 
A. READER. 


[We have frequently transferred Tomato- 
plants from 38-inch to 10-inch and 12-inch 
pots direct with the very best results. The 
only thing to guard against is to afford water 
cautiously until such time as the soil has 
become well permeated with roots. By pay- 
/ing attention to this simple matter there is 
/nothing whatever to prevent you benefiting 
| by such a proceeding. ] 


Potatoes sprouting (D. T.).—Potato-tubers in- 
tended for seed and not to be planted for several 
months need to be kept in a cool temperature, 
| averaging 40 degs., as in that way alone will they 
| rest or remain dormant. So soon as sprouting begins 
the tubers should be placed in ample light and air, 
and still be kept as cool as possible, so that growth 
be not encouraged. ‘ur rule is to set up very early 
sprouting tubers thinly, and all the eyes upwards, 
in shallow boxes, keeping them as near the light as 
possible. Even when a shoot an inch long has been 
| made the tuber will, well exposed to the light, re- 
main in that condition for several weeks. A soft, 
mild autumn, especially with Potatoes ripened off 
| éarly, soon sets them growing. Very much depends 
also on the average temperature of your Idcality. 





tions of climate, we have nothing to fear 
from the enterprise of Apple-growers else- 
where. Apart from the wonderful colour 
shown, the colonial exhibit dominated the 
show by its size. Had the best samples but 
been set up in dishes and baskets as were 
the home-grown fruits, and in equal quanti- 
ties, the fine quality of our home-grown fruits 
would have stood out with much greater 
effect. Of brilliant colour from Columbia, 
none was more striking than the conical 
Esopus Spitzenberg. Still, brilliant as it 
was, it is doubtful whether it excelled in 
colour our own Red Victoria. Others of 
rich hue were Baldwin, St. Lawrence, deep 
red striped ; King of Tompkin’s County, Blue 
Pearmain, Rooney’s Red, Northern Spy, 
King, Wagner, Wealthy, and Jonathan. But 
colour in these varied .just as they came 
from diverse districts. ‘The finest examples 


were Rome Beauty, Newtown Pippin, 
Winter Banana, Canadian Reinette, Esopus 
Spitzenberg, where not coloured, and 


Northern Spy. In all cases where there was — 
least colour there was the greater size, thus 
showing that the sunheat which creates 
colour checks swelling. 
varieties were Gravenstein, very good ; Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, not specially good; Golden 
Russet, Salome, Longworth Pippin, Wise-— 


+ 


Grimes’ Golden Pippin (clear yellow), and 
Golden Russet. It was a fine exhibit, and 
displayed, on the part of growers and their 
Government, great enterprise. Generally 
the style of tree in British Columbia is the 
standard, and orchards are of enormous— 
area. 


passage in the colony’s published report we 
strongly commend to home-growers : — 


‘Fruit packing has been brought to a fine art, the 
methods used being considered perfect. Other countries 





tolerated, offenders being severely punished.” 
Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co.’s collection 


comprised seventy dishes, all distinct, a few — 


being Pears. They were in baskets of diverse 
sizes, and very artistically arranged. 
growth, were Striped Beefing, Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Bois, Lord Derby, Hollandbury, Hambling’s 
Seedling, Bramley’s Twenty Ounce, Stone’s | 
Apple, Stirling Castle, and others; whilst o 
dessert kinds very good indeed were Charles 


Wealthy, 
Sans : 


4 


Pippin, Blenheim, May Queen, 
Cox’s Orange, Mabbott’s Pearmain, 
pareil, Winter Quarrenden, and Belle q 





The best dessert — 


man’s Dessert, Wealthy, Blenheim Pippin, ~ 


Whether any descrivtion of manuring— 
is found needful is not stated. There is one” 


are following our lead Careless or dishonest packing is not — 


Very 
fine samples, larger than those of colonial 


Belle du 


Ross, Rival, King of the Pippins, Allington” 
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Boskoop. A striking feature of Messrs. Jas. 
Veitch and Sons’ collection was four trees in 
pots of that too rare and delicious Apple 
Calville Blanche, each one carrying a good 
erop of fruit. 
finished up under glass, and 
samples from the open air were Alfriston, 
Bismarck, Lane’s Prince Albert, Lord Derby, 
Newton Wonder, Bramley’s, Golden Noble, 
Mére de Ménage, Tyler’s Kernel, The Queen, 
and Washington; and of dessert varieties : 
Hormead Pearmain, Cox’s Orange, Blenheim 
Charles Ross, King of the Pippins, and Gas- 
coyne’s Scarlet were excellent. 

In one case New Zealand Apples from cold 
storage were shown, but the appearance of 
the fruits did not justify their long keeping. 
New Zealand has its great opportunity in 
the European markets in the spring. 

We can but hope that next autumn will 
see a revival of the great show of British 
home fruit we have so long been familiar 
with ; and, with a good season, a grand dis- 
play may well be looked for. TXB): 


APPLE LODDINGTON (SYN. STONE’S). 
THis Apple has long been grown in Kentish 
orchards, where it is still found largely repre- 





These, of course, had been | 
very fine | 


| grown 





The fruit is in season during the three last 
months of the year, and will, if required, keep 
well till Christmas. A first-class certificate 
was awarded the variety in 1877. 


GROWING FIGS. 

KINDLY let me know if you think I could grow Figs 
on the back wall of a vinery? My vinery is 30 feet 
long, and runs from north to south. The Vines are 
rather old, but do very well Last year I grew 
Tomatoes on the back wall, and had a very ‘ieavy 
crop. They ripened very well, but the plants got 
rather drawn, as the wall is 12 feet high. If you 
think I es manage Figs, will you kindly give me 
the cultural details and let me know what kind of 
Figs to get? I prefer brown ones. Should they be 
in boxes or pots? I start the vinery about 
February 20th.—A VrEry OLD READER. 


[You may grow Figs on the back wall of 





| the vinery, but must not expect to meet with 
| the same measure of success that would re- 


sult were you to give them a house to them- 
selves. Very fair crops of Figs can, however, 
be obtained from trees grown in this way, 
provided they enjoy plenty of light. ‘This, we 


fear, will be your main difficulty, because, no 
doubt, as matters are at present, the Vines 
reach nearly, if not quite, to the back wall. 
The Figs, as a result, will necessarily be in 
growing 


shadow throughout the season. 





Apple Loddington (syn. Stone’s), © 


sented. It is also grown in other Apple- 
producing districts, but not to anything like 
the extent that it is in Kent, in which county 
its general designation is Stone’s Apple, owing 
to the fact that the owner of the orchard in 
which the variety originated was named 
Stone. Therefore it is essentially a Kentish 
Apple, and, previous to the Apple Confer- 


ence in 18838, was but little known outside the | 
county. Even now it is not nearly so widely | 
known or extensively grown as its merits | 


warrant, for it is a first-rate market sort, as 
well as being admirably adapted for garden 
culture. On referring to the illustration, it 
will be seen that the fruit is large, round, 
broader than it is high, and of handsome ap- 
pearance. The skin, when the fruit is fully 
ripe, is yellow, and on the side next the sun 
there are red streaks, and sometimes the 
surface is overspread with a crimson blush. 
The flesh is white, firm, exceedingly juicy, 
and slightly acid in flavour. In respect to fer- 
tility, it is all that can be desired, and it may 
be cultivated either as a standard or wide- 
spreading bush in orchards and fruit planta- 
tions, or as a compact bush on the Paradise 
stock for garden purposes. Young trees have 
-the great merit of quickly producing fruit- 
buds, and come soon into bearing. 


| 





Therefore, unless the top portion of the trellis 
can be kept clear for at least 6 feet in width 
from one end of the house to the other, so 
that an abundance of light shall reach to the 
base of the wall, it will be useless to attempt 
Fig culture on it. To get over this difficulty, 
you would have to shorten the Vine rods, 
but, as the latter are old, and you are de- 
sirous of making an essay in Fig culture, 
you will not, perhaps, object to sacrificing 
a portion of each under the circumstances. 
If decided upon, the shortening back should 
be performed as soon as the Vines have shed 
their leaves, and, if the wounds are well 
dressed immediately with painters’ “ knot- 
ting,’ which will effectually seal up the pores 
of the wood, all danger of their “ bleeding ”’ 
when the sap rises will be averted. 

The Figs would be best planted in borders 


| confined by brickwork 3 feet in width, 4 feet 


in length, and 3 feet in depth. This would 
ensure the roots always being under proper 
control, and prevent the trees making strong 
and unfruitful growth. The borders may be 
below the ground level, or partly or wholly 
above it, whichever you may deem to be the 
most convenient. If below ground, the en- 


| closing brickwork need only be 43-inch work ; 


if above, the walls should be 9 inches thick. 





-aving-stones or concrete should form the 
base, leaving one or more small holes in the 
brickwork at the corners for water to escape 
by. As an abundance of water will be re- 
quired when the trees get established, ample 
drainage to the depth of 6 inches, in two 
grades—coarse and fine—must be placed in 
the bottom of the borders, and covered with 
whole turves, Grass side downwards. The 
compost should consist of good, turfy loam, 
well chopped to pieces, and if of a heavy 
nature, add old lime-rubbish in the propor- 
tion of one-third to that of the bulk. If, on 
the contrary, the loam is of a light texture, 
one-fourth lime rubbish would be ample. 
With each barrowload of compost mix a 
7-inch potful of bone-meal. Make the com- 
post firm, either by treading or ramming, and 
fill the borders to within one brick at the top 
to allow space for watering and mulching in 
the future. In a house of the length you 
name, room could be found for three trees, 
but they would encroach on each other a great 
deal in the course of a few seasons. Two 
trees would really be sufficient to clothe a wall 
30 feet in length, and this they would do 
under good management in from three to four 
years. Planting should be done while the 
trees are in a dormant condition, then both 
the Vines and Figs could be started into 
growth simultaneously. Two good varieties 
for your purpose would be Brown Turkey 
and Negro Largo. These you can obtain of 
any fruit-tree specialist, and if you state che 
purpose for which they are required, trees 
suited for wall training will be sent. If the 
above suggestions are adopted, and the work 
put in hand at once, the trees could then be 
planted early in the New Year. ] 


THEIR VARIABLE FRUITING 

CHARACTERS. 

THOSE familiar with Pear culture need not 
he told how variable Pears are in the matter 
of cropping. Some come into bearing 
quickly~ following planting in suitable soil 
and well prepared stations, while others, 
given this same attention do not fruit for 
a long time. It is only by planting various 
kinds at the same time, and providing equal 
conditions that these traits are seen. One 
may plant cordons, pyramids, or espaliers of 
a variety he knows nothing of and wait 
patiently for the tree or trees to fruit. The 
case, however, differs when, knowing the 
variety, one plants an orchard or wall with 
Pear trees. Gardeners with experience 
need only the mention of a name to be able 
to give a definition of character, good, bad 
or indifferent, as the case may be. It is 
this knowledge which is valuable in dealing 
with the choice of kind for any particular 
purpose, locality, or season. 

The market man does not need nearly so 
much exhaustive study of character as the 
private gardener for the reason that his 
selection of kinds is so limited. ‘The pri- 
vate gardener, while he recognises that 
fruit in quantity and of good quality is 
important, has also to remember that variety 
is one of the prominent charms of the gar- 
den; thus, while his market neighbour 
may be satisfied with half a dozen names, 
six times that number may not be enough 
to satisfy him or his equally enthusiastic 
employer. No one perhaps would tire of 
the delicious flavour and juiciness of Doy- 
enné du Comice, but a change is desirable. 
Then, again, tastes so differ that a Pear 
which would invite favourable criticism 
from one may be passed without comment 
by another. 

It is sometimes found that Pears having 
a vigorous habit of growth are the slowest 
to come into bearing, hut though this may 
be a common rule it does not always hold 
good. The stocks on which the trees are 
worked, and the nature of the soil play 
important parts in the ultimate issues, 
these same influences governing to a great 
extent flavour. 

Among Pears that come into bearing 
very early may be included such varieties as 
Triomphe de Vienne, Doyenné du Comice, 


PEARS : 


Marie Louise, Doyenné d’Eté, Fertility, 
Beurré Clairgeau, Pitmaston Duchess, Emile 
d’Heyst, President Barabe, Directeur 
Hardy, Beurré Superfin, also Fondante 
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d’Automne, Bellissime d’Hiver (stewing), 
Louis Bonne of Jersey, Bon Chrétiey, and 
Jersey Gratioli. Those which are corres- 
pondingly shy are perhaps fewer in num- 
ber, but among them are familiar names. 
Who does not remember the long period 
that elapses between the planting and a 
satisfactory fruit harvest from the well- 
known Jargonelle? Beurré Mortillet, Le 
Lecteur, Margaret Marillat, Beurré Hardy, 
Nouvelle Fulvie, and Hacon’s Incompar- 
able, are others that are slow in fruiting. A 
set of cordon trees planted a few years 
since has given marked evidence of their 
variable attitudes, and among them Hacon’s 
Incomparable and Beurré Mortillet are a 
pair that I have found slow to come into 
bearing. Both are handsome Pears well 
worth growing in the private collection, but 
I should certainly hesitate to advise the 
small holder to include them in a selection 
of profitable early bearing Pears. I am 
aware that with this opinion some would 
differ, but I am inclined to the belief that 
where space and ultimate results are con- 
sidered, those kinds would be omitted. I 
have said variety is important in the private 
garden, which is true, and it is this fact 
which justifies the publishing of names and 
descriptions of hosts of varieties which the 
market man never troubles about. 











Virose 


OUTDOOR FRUITS AT BURGHLEY 
HOUSE, STAMIORD. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the unfavourable  sea- 
son, Peaches out of doors are this year a 
satisfactory crop in many instances that 
have come under my notice. When visit- 
ing Burghley House Gardens a week or two 
since, I was surprised to see the fine crops 
of Peaches outside, the trees in all cases 
being very, healthy, and the individual 
fruits of a good average size; but, as may 
be: expected in a sunless season like the 

present, somewhat lacking in colour. 

Mr. Grant makes a speciality of Peach 
culture, both inside and out, having about 
200 trees in all, and as the quantity of fruit 
produced is more than is required to satisfy 
home demands, a portion of it is marketed. 
A noticeable feature in the training of 
these trees is that no nails are used, all the 
branches being tied to wires. ‘This method 
is often referred to as the cause of un- 
healthy trees, but the specimens under 
notice would be hard to beat, all being fur- 








nished with healthy fruit-bearing wood. No 
doubt a prime factor in this case is the 
quality of the soil, which is of a splendid 
loamy nature, and highly suitable for 
Peaches. 

All the leading varieties are grown, and 
as there is considerable wall space, a num- 
ber of young trees is kept in readiness for 
filling more important positions as required. 

The kitchen garden consists of 14 acres 
within the walls, and this large space is 
sub-divided by other walls, thus giving a 
large wall-space of different aspects, which 
is utilised to the utmost, not only with 
Peaches, but with other fruits also. Splen- 
did crops of all the best varieties of Pears, 
Plums, ete., were noticed. Some of the 
Pears were trees of great age, notably 
Glou Morceau, Durondeau, Beurré Hardy, 
ete., and which at the time of my visit were 
carrying splendid crops of fine fruit. Most 
of the Pear trees were trained horizontally, 
although I noticed a number of oblique 
eordons doing well. A wall covered with 
Morello Cherry trees, all fine specimens, 
was a noticeable feature, and Currants of 
sorts grown as oblique cordons occupied 
considerable space. 

In the open quarters a large number of 
bush and standard trees is grown, repre- 
senting all the best varieties in Apples, 
Pears, and Plums, and the majority of 
these trees carried fine crops of fruit of 
high quality. Very large breadths of the 
small fruits, as Strawberries, Gooseberries, 
Raspberries, etc., are grown, these being in 
great demand. 

The Peach houses are long lean-to struc- 
tures, having the back walls furnished 
throughout; and the front border planted 
with trees at right angles to the back Wall 





on strained wires. ‘The condition of these 
trees was everything that could be desired, 
and gave an indication of the fine crops 
that had been gathered. 


Bourne. CHAS. JONES. 


TRAINED PLUM-TREES. 
By this is meant trees occupying wall space, 
and no garden is without a tree or two 
grown thus. The months of December and 
January are suitable for the cleansing, prun- 
ing, and retraining of such trees, given 
favourable weather. The pruning is the first 
consideration. Remove any dead wood, 
either as leaders or spur-growths, and shorten 
back to within an inch or so of their original 
shoots made during the past summer, with 
the exception of leading shoots for exten- 
sion or filling in, when about a foot may be 
left. Avoid the too frequent practice of 
training in the said shoots where space is 
limited, as overcrowding always ends in poor 
crops. Like remarks apply to the spur 
growths. With a thicket of spurs it is 1m- 
possible for the necessary amount of light 
and air to enter and assist the ripening up 
of the basal buds which produce the blos- 
soms. Many of these spurs naturally get too 
far away from the face of the wall after some 
years, and the wisest course to adopt is to 
cut out, each winter some of the worst placed 
ones. ‘The tying or nailing must be carried 
out carefully, allowing plenty of room be- 
tween the tie or shred, as the case may be. 
All trees infested with Moss, or even if they 
are not, are the better for being sprayed with 








‘the winter wash so often mentioned in these 


pages. It destroys any insect life, filth, etc., 
leaving the trees clean and bright. After 
clearing away prunings, etc., spread a cover- 
ing of wood-ashes, soot, or lime, or even 
well-rotted manure, if any trees exhibit 
weakness, and point in the same with an 
ordinary garden-fork, extending this to quite 
8 feet from the base of the wall.- The alleys 
always get trodden hard during the year, 
and should be forked up annually. In Feb- 
ruary spray the trees with Bentley’s bud- 
protector to ward off birds, the mischief 
birds do being too well known to all who 
cultivate fruit-trees. DEVONIAN. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fruit-trees growing tco strong.—I shall be 
obliged if you can give me any suggestion which may 
lead to the more satisfactory condition of the fruit- 
bearing qualities of my cordon Pear-trees? I have 
fifteen various sorts, planted about seven years ago, 
2 feet apart on a high wall facing south-east, the 
border between the wall and the path is about 3 feet 
wide, and has carried some bulbs for several years. 
It has been dressed for several years with old hot- 
bed manure, which has been lightly forked in, but not 
last year or the year before. The trees have reached 
the top of the wall, 74 feet high. They are rank, 
and top-growth this year excessive. They have blos- 
somed for several years wonderfully, and especially 
this. Some of the trees have produced a little fruit, 
but not a tenth part they ought to. Soil is old and 
light, but at planting they were dressed with top- 
spit.—F. M. 

[A young tree—or a middle-aged tree, for 
that matter—may make too much wood, or 
wood of an unfruitful character, even when 
it has not been over-manured, as seems to be 
the case in the trees of which you write. 
What your trees need is root-pruning. Make 
a trench along the border, and wide enough 
to allow you to go deeply. You will find 
large, thong-like roots striking downward, 
and the longer these continue to grow, the 
stronger do the trees become. Search well 
beneath the tree, and cut through every root 
that takes a downward course. A distanec 
of 18 inches or 2 feet from the bole or stem 
would be a reasonable one for your trees. In 
dealing with long, fibreless roots, cut off the 
end smooth with a sharp knife, and then 
make V-shaped notches on the upper sides. 
This will cause roots to form in due time. 
Fill up with good, loamy soil, but do not give 
any manure; the strength of your trees 
clearly shows it is not needed. Water well 
next summer if there is a dry period, or you 
will find your trees will suffer. Apply some 
stable-litter to the surface to keep out the 
sun and air.] 

Pyramid and bush Apple-trees.—Assuming 
thaf the branches of a pyramid-tree radiate from a 
central stem, they would, of course, be closer together 


near the central stem or point of origin where they - 


were cut back to, and as they grow outward of 
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course they get wider apart. In the case of trees 
that are planted 9 feet to 12 feet apart, what dis- | 
tance apart at the extreme end should the branches 
be? Would 15 inches or 18 inches be about right 
between each tier of branches.—A. READER. | 
[Many growers allow but 12 inches between” 
the branches at their extremities on pyramid- | 
trained fruit-trees. This is not sufficient | 
space, as sunlight and air, particularly the _ 
former, is then to a great extent excluded | 
from the inner parts of the trees. Again, 
when the branches are trained so closely 
together it is at their outer ends only that | 
fruit is borne. If any should be produced 
lower down on the branches it is invariably 
of inferior quality, owing to its being grown’ | 
more or less in constant shade. From | 
18 inches to 2 feet is none too great a dis- 
tance for the branches to. be asunder in re- 
gard to pyramids, and from 2 feet 6 inches 
to 8 feet in respect to bushes, when they are 
of moderate length. A good rule to remem- 
ber and be guided by is that the longer the 
branches, so much the wider should they 
stand apart, so that sunlight may play on 
them throughout their entire length.] e 


Overgrown Peach-trees (G. H. C.).—May — 
I be allowed to supplement your brief reply 
to “G. H. C.,” in your issue for Decem- 
ber 4th, page 696. It is evident from your 
correspondent’s remarks that the trees have 
made robust growth during the past season,” 
which is only natural if the trees are in a 
healthy condition, as having but few fruit to 
carry, the whole energy of the tree was spent 
in making wood, and this probably much too 
strong to be of a fruitful nature for 1910. — 
Although rather late for root-pruning, I | 
would certainly advise “G. H. C.”’ to do this | 
forthwith, even at a partial loss of crop, or a | 
season will be lost, as it is evident the roots _ 
must be curtailed to get the trees into bearing | 
again. Extra large trees should have only 
half their roots manipulated now, the other | 
half next October; but I would deal with all | 
those trees under a‘* dozen years of age. | 
Begin by getting out a trench 3 feet from 
the bole of the tree, and with a garden fork 
and spade work away the soil right up to the | 
base, preserving all fibrous roots in the | 
operation, and cutting hard back fibreless + 
ones as the work proceeds, getting well under | 
the tree, as it is here much of the mischief | 
is usually found by strong roots penetrating 
straight into the cold subsoil. Satisfy your- | 
self that there is ample drainage beneath, if | 
net, supply the same w’th 6 inches of broken | 


\ 
; 


place a few fresh-cut turves, Grass side 


brick-bats or similar material, and over this” | 
Then get a barrowful or so of fresh 


down. 
loam, and mix this with three times its bulk _ 
of the top spit taken out. Place the soil 
well under the roots, and lay out each tier — 
of roots in its place, keeping the points to ~ 
the surface rather than downwards. Tread — 
the soil moderately firm, and mulch with — 
half-decayed leaf-soil to protect the roots — 
from hard frost. Choose a dry day for the _ 
work, if possible.—J. M. 2) | 
Fixing the training wires in the vinery. 
—The question is sometimes asked, “How | 
near should Vines be trained to the glass?” 
I have often discussed this question with dif- 
ferent gardeners when I used to get about the 


Es 
country more than I can now, and the general — 
opinion was that Vines should never be- 
trained nearer to the glass than 18 inches, | 
and I have met with gardeners who allowed — 
more space between the trees and the glass, | 
especially in modern houses, where the wood- | 
work is light and the squares of glass large 
I have met with many cases where the foliage — 
of the Vines suffered from being trained 
too near the glass, chiefly, perhaps, because 
of the fluctuations of the temperature, espe 
cially in bright weather, and cold nights m 
spring.—H. 
Orchard-house trees.—At present the 
trees will probably be outside, the pots she | 
tered by litter, and may remain for a short” 
time longer, till the house can be cleared of 
Chrysanthemums and thoroughly cleansed 
and lime-washed. The trees. will then be 
placed in position, and the necessary pruni 
and washing done. Trees in pots force easi 
but, as a rule, orchard-house treatment doés 
not include forcing. The potting and top 
dressing were done in the autumn, 4 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE SHOWY-FLOWERING CRAB 
(PYRUS SPECTABILIS). 


WE doubt if, among all the flowering Crabs, 
there is a finer thing than this, the name being 
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head of upright branches, which, when the 
tree is old, assume a spreading habit. The 
| leaves are narrow and slightly hairy beneath, 
fruits greenish-yellow, of the size of a Cherry, 
| but sour and worthless. It was introduced 


from China in 1780, and about many old houses 
fine specimens may often be seen. 





Of this 





The Showy-flowering Crab (Pyrus spectabilis), 


OWy 


quite justified by its handsome effect when in 
bloom. It is as hardy and free as the wild 
Crab, and will grow in any soil. It comes 
into bloom earlier than the Apple, the flowers 
being of a deeper colour, and is seen at its 
best when the pale pink open flowers mingle 
with the bright-red buds. When fully grown, 
it-reaches a height of 30 feet, with a dense 


there are several varieties, of which those 
with double pink and double white flowers 
are the best, flowering early and lasting for 
| some time. There is also a variety of P. spec- 
tabilis named Kaido, which has large rosy 
flowers (red in their early stage), followed by 
masses of pretty fruits, which hang for weeks, 
and are edible when mellowed.’ Rivers’ Crab 
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(P. spectabilis var. Riversi) is a garden 
hybrid between P. spectubilis and some form 
of P. Malus. This has large, semi-double, 
bright rose flowers, deep crimson in the bud, 
and greenish-yellow fruits, speckled with red, 
and of about the size of a small Plum. 





SOME NEW BRAMBLES. 

SOME very handsome and interesting novelties 
are found among the Chinese Brambles, of 
which more than a dozen have been intro- 
duced during recent years. Some of them 
differ in foliage and general appearance so 
much from their native species that at first 
sight one would hardly believe that they be- 
long to the same genus. Those with long, 
trailing shoots are well adapted for covering 
rocky slopes or sandy banks, also for planting 
on walls, trellises, pillars, and the like; they 
keep their foliage unchanged until late in fall, 
unaffected by early frosts, and some are even 
half evergreen. One of the handsomest is 

RUBUS BAMBUSARUM, with trailing shoots 
from 10 feet to 12 feet long, furnished with 
scattered small spines, and covered while young 
with a white floccose tomentum. The flowers 
appear in terminal racemes from 2 inches to 
3 inches long, and are followed by black edible 
fruits. Another handsome species is 

RUBUS FLAGELLIFLORUS, with long, pros 
trate shoots, from 6 feet to 8 feet long, and 
rooting at the tips, glabrous, and furnished 
with a few spines. ‘The white flowers appear 
in small axillary clusters near the tips of the 
shoots. Chiefly for its ornamental fruit, 

RUBUS INNOMINATUS is to be recom- 


mended, resembling in habit and foliage 
the’ Raspberry. It is a _ strong-growing 
shrub, from 6 feet to 8 feet high, the 
stems covered with a_ short, — velvety 


pubescence, and furnished with a few scat- 
tered spines. ‘The showy, drooping panicles 
of bright, orange-scarlet fruits are from 
4 inches to 8 inches long, or sometimes even 
longer, and appear in September; they are 
edible, and resemble in flavour those of the 
Blackberry. Very distinct in foliage is 

RUBUS ICHANGENSIS, with long and slender 
shoots, furnished with a few prickles. The 
small flowers appear in slender terminal and 
axillary panicles, and are followed by small 
red fruits. Similar in shape of the foliage is 

RuBus PARKERI, but the leaves are short- 
stalked, and, like the stems, densely pubes- 
cent. The panicles are larger and looser. 
Likewise similar to R. ichangensis is 

Ruspus LAMBERTIANUS, but the leaves are 
broader, more deeply lobed, and at the same 
time serrate, and the panicles are larger and 
looser. 

There are still other noteworthy species, 
as Rubus chroosepalus, with leaves resembling 
those of Tilia alba; R. conduplicatus, similar 
to R. Henryi; Rubus coreanus and R. hypar- 
gyrus, with pinnate leaves, white beneath ; 
Rubus Wilsoni and R. leucocarpus, also with 
pinnate leaves, and other species not yet de- 
termined.—ALFRED REHDER, in /Zorticulture. 





ARBUTUS UNEDO 
(THr STRAWBERRY-TREE). 
UNDER the common name of Strawberry-tree, 
this evergreen is met with in many parts of 
the country, particularly in the southern mid- 
lands and south, whilst it occurs as a native 
tree in Ireland, its principal locality being 
stated to be woods in the vicinity of the Lakes 
of Killarney. Although it grows moderately 
well in many localities, it assumes its largest 
proportions where the climate is fairly mild 
and equable, and very fine examples are 
met with in Devonshire, Cornwall, and South 
Wales. On the other hand, good-sized bushes 
are found in the eastern counties, notably in 
the vicinity of Ipswich. A few years ago a 
number of large, well-developed bushes was 
to be seen in the gardens at Orwell Park. In 
those gardens where it does thrive it forms 
an excellent evergreen, the leaves being dark 
green and handsome, 4 inches long and 
2 inches wide, with serrated margins. In the 
open ground it assumes the proportions of a 
large, dense bush, 12 feet or 15 feet high and 
as far through, but when grown in a position 
where it is at all crowded, it is drawn up, 
and forms a moderate-sized tree, with a fair- 
sized trunk. The flowering period is October 
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and November, the blossoms being borne 
in fair-sized terminal heads. As a rule, they 
are whitish in colour, but are occasionally 
deeply tinged with red. The fruits, when 
borne freely, are, however, more ornamental 
than the flowers, for they are $ inch in 
diameter, and scarlet or orange-scarlet in 
colour, round, and covered with short, 
spiny growths. | Several varieties are in 
commerce, of which Croomei has reddish 
flowers, compacta is of a dwarf habit, 
microphylla has small leaves, and_ the 
foliage of quercifolia bears a more or less 
fancied resemblance to that of the Oak. 
The first-mentioned variety, Croomei, al- 
though usually met with under that name, is 
really named rubra. The Strawberry-tree 
ought to be planted in permanent quarters 
when quite young, for it resents root disturb- 
ance when it has attained any great size. As 
a rule, it is increased by means of seeds, 
though branches may be layered. Although 
it thrives well in peaty soil, this is not essen- 
tial to suecess, for, like the Rhododendron, 
it will grow well enough in loam, provided 1 
is free from lime. D. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Overgrown Heather.—I have a root of white 
Heather in my garden, where it was planted about 
ten years ago. It has now grown very straggling and 
all to one side. I should like your advice as to 
whether I should cut it down or burn it, in order 
that it may come away again from the roots. 
Should you suggest burning it, please state how far 
it should be allowed to burn down? In either case, 
will it flower again next year?—J. MCMICHAEL. 

[By far the best plan will be to break it 
up into small pieces and make a small colony 
of it, or, if you have enough, plant some of 
it in another part of your garden. Mix 
some peat with the soil in which you plant 
it if your soil is not peaty.] 

Climbers for front of house.—I see, as re- 
gards climbers on the front of the house, that 
you recommend that fearfully over-planted 
Ampelopsis, which is on almost every country 
house. The fact that we have so many beau- 
tiful things should lead us to vary the plants 
used for the fronts of houses a little, by Wis- 
taria and handsome Vines. ‘There are other 
Vines that fix themselves as well as the com- 
mon Ampelopsis. The use of a distinct and 
handsome Ivy, even, is better than going on 
plastering walls with the same creeper for 
ever, and it only gives a short-lived effect.— 
EK. eX. 

The Japanese Maples.—These are, per- 
haps, the most delightful of all shrubs culti- 
vated for the beauty of their leaves, and 
the colours which the young foliage assumes 
in the spring, and again in the fall, are not 
surpassed by any other ornamental shrub. 
Although somewhat slow in growth, they 
are hardy. Many of the varieties, with 
finely divided and highly coloured foliage 
are often used as pot plants, but it is when 
they lave reached a height of 10 feet to 
20 feet that their beauty is most apparent. 
Some of the most desirable are A. palma- 
tum purpureum, sanguineum, septemlobum 
elegans, roseo marginatum, dissectum and 
aureum. A. japonicum, a_ large-leaved 

species, and its fine variety, laciniatum, 
both colour very brilliantly. A. Ginnala 
a small-growing tree with bright red foliage ; 
A¥ circinatum (red and yellow): A. Nikoense 
(red) and A. tartaricum are all specially desir- 
able. 


Hydrangea paniculata.—lt has often been 
a matter of surprise to me that the typical 
Hydrangea paniculata, of which there is such 
a characteristic illustration on p. 669 of GaR- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED, should be such a diffi- 
eult subject to obtain from nurseries, whereas 
its variety grandiflora may be purchased by 
thousands. I have searched many cata- 
logues in a vain endeavour to find the typi- 
cal form mentioned. Apart from the varia- 
tion in the inflorescence, so well shown on 
page 669, it differs from its better-known 
variety in its more robust character, and in 
the richer green of its leaves. As an outdoor 
shrub I much prefer the type to the variety, 
but as tastes differ widely, manv, I know, 
admire the massive heads of the variety 
grandiflora, which is largely grown in Hol- 
land, and sent here in considerable numbers 


massive heads of flowers, being familiar 
objects in Covent Garden Market during the 
season. I am not aware of the introduction 
of Hydrangea paniculata itself, but the 
variety grandiflora was put into commerce 
by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, in 1866. While 
H. paniculata is, with us, a shrub from 6 feet 
to 8 feet in height, it is said by Professor 
urge in “The Forest Flora of Japan,” 
in favourable situations—especially on the 
hills of Central Yezo—to become a tree 
25 feet to 80 feet in height, with a short, 
well-formed trunk a few inches in diameter 
and branches stout enough for a man to 
climb into.—X. 

The Washington Thorn (Cratzgus cor- 
data).—Crategus cordata, or the Washington 
Thorn, as it is popularly called, carries its 
fruit later than most kinds, and it is not an 
uncommon thing to find it hanging until well 
on into the New Year. ‘The species is easily 
recognised, by reason of its heart-shaped 
leaves, which are rather glossy in appearance. 
It is a native of North America, and is fairly 
widely distributed. Uider favourable con- 
ditions it forms a tree quite 30 feet high, with 
a trunk 12 feet or 15 feet high and 9 inches to 
a foot in diameter, and a shapely, rounded 
head. The white flowers are borne in June, 
in flattened terminal heads. The fruits are 
of about the same size as those of C. pyra- 
cantha, and scarlet in colour. ‘They ripen 
about October. In addition to the fruit hang- 
ing later than that of most species, the leaves 
are retained several weeks later than those of 
other deciduous kinds, which in itself is a 
recommendation. Like other ‘Thorns, it 
thrives in ordinary garden soil, and is suitable 
alike for large and small gardens.—D. 


Two beautiful Ivies.—The two sorts named 
below can be strongly recommended to those that 
need fast-growing large-leaved_ kinds. Hedera 
Regneriana has foliage of a deep bronze colour, and 
crows fast. These leaves are lovely for arranging 
with short flowers for house and table decoration. It 
looks well on walls mingled with green and varie- 
gated forms. H. dentata is a good companion, 
having shiny green leafage.—J. C. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Carrot-grub, the (IW. 7’.).—The “ worms”’ 
infesting your garden are the grubs of the 
Carrot-fly (Psila rose). It is a good thing 
to water the infested plants with 1 oz. of 
petroleum well mixed with 1 gallon of water. 
To prevent an attack in future roughly dig 
the soil and give a dressing of gas-lime until 
the ground is white. Be very careful in 
thinning the Carrots to disturb the ground 
as little as possible, for if the ground be 
undisturbed the fly will be unable to find its 
way to the roots. It is well after the opera- 
tion to give a good watering with liquid- 
manure, the object being to cause the plants 
t> make a rapid start.—G. 8. S.] 

Caterpillar for name.—In your issue of Novem- 
ber 27th I see, on page 680, that my question as to 
name of caterpillar is noticed. (1) I had already sent 
description to Sir E. Ray Lankester, who judged it to 
be that of the Privet-moth. (2) Then Mr. Rowland 
Brown, Hon. Sec. Entomological Society, could only 
say that the description suggests one of the Shangil- 
moths. (3) Your entomologist identifies it with the 
Sphingidee. I could not say on what the insect fed. 
as it was crawling (pretty quickly) along a path. 
{ cannot find any mention of (1), (2), or (3) in ‘‘ The 
Gardeners’ Dictionary,’’ or Miss Ormerod’s ‘‘ Injurious 
Insects,’’ or in my last purchase, Duncan's ‘* Insect 
Pests.” TI shall be grateful if “G. 8S. 8.” would 
kindly mention any book in which the insect is 
figured and described.—M. C. 


[The moth of which you sent me the 
chrysalis is certainly one of the Sphingidee 
or hawk-moths, and probably Sir E. Ray 
Lankester was quite right in naming it the 
Privet-hawk-moth (Sphinx Ligustri), which is 
one of the commonest species. You will find 
a description of one of the hawk-moths—I 
cannot for the moment remember which— 
that has been found feeding on the Apple- 
tree, in Miss Ormerod’s book. The _ best 
book I can recommend to you is Richard 
South’s ‘Butterflies and Moths of the British 
Isles,”’ published by F. Warne and Co. It 
gives a coloured representation of every 
species and a black and white one of many 
of the caterpillars, including the Privet- 
hawk-moth caterpillar. It is a small octavo 
book in three volumes, costing altogether 
about one guinea. Tach volume may be pur- 





for forcing, good examples carrying their 


chased separately.—G. S. S.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HARDY FLOWER BORDERS. 

It is well, if renovation or substantial altera- 
tions are required in the above, to set about 
the work in good time, while the weather is 
open, for it must be remembered that in the 
majority of seasons we have had our sharpest 
weather after Christmas, when, it may be, for 
several weeks borders are either frost-bound, 
or a very gradual thaw following same ren- 
ders ground-work impossible. ‘There are very 
few borders indeed that are not open to im- 
provement. Not only may occasional colour 
contrasts be at fault or the too immediate 
association of early-flowering subjects cause 
gaps just in the height of the season, but 
there are also new things in different species 
that are decided improvements on older 
forms, and as such may be substituted for 
them. And, apart from acquisition by pur- 
chase, the flower-lover is always trying experi- 
ments in the reserve garden with seedlings, 
and thé wonderfully improved flowers in tks 
Delphiniums, Asters, and Pentstemons, to 
name only three families, bear witness of his 
labours. The improvement in Delphiniums, 
for instance, is shown, not only in size of 
spike and increased vigour, but also in size 
of individual blooms, great variation in 
colour, and the additional vigour shown in 
the side-shoots. The best we can have should 
be always the motto when re-arranging flower 
borders, and there are few better back-border 
plants: than Delphiniums, and three good 
named varieties tried last year were Chamont, 
King, and Masterpiece. Put a liberal dose 
of coal-ashes round the crowns to keep off 
slugs. Again, as a back-row plant of unique 
character, one cannot omit the Dropmore 
variety of Anchusa italica. The old form was 
good, but the later introduction is a vast 
improvement. 

I have noticed this season what a favourite 
plant Helenium autumnale striatum seems to 
he, finding its way into all types of gardens, 
from Kew down to the little strip of cottage 
and villa. There is nothing quite like it in 
its peculiar shade, and it is very enduring. I 
should certainly include this in my planting, 
also clumps of Chrysanthemum maximum 
William Robinson. Among the taller of the 
new Asters, Reautv of Colwall, Lil Fardell, 
and Mrs. S. T. Wright struck me as likely 
subjects for future planting. They will share 
the back of the border with A. gracillimus, 
A. Robert Parker, and A. puniceus pulcherri- 
mus. 

Plants of medium height may be roughly 
divided into two sectivus—species with many 
varieties, and others, represented by only a 
few. Of the former, among the handsomest 
border plants are Pentstemons, Aquilegias, 
and single Pyrethrums, and these may be re- 
presented annually in the reserve garden by a 
batch of seedlings, of which the best may be 
reserved for future permanent planting, and 
such good results come from a bit of good seed 
that it is often difficult to decide as to which 
to save and which to discard. I think the 
three above named, with Lobelia fulgens and 
Gaillardias, among the most useful of plants 
for the hardy borders. Naturally, if the dis- 
vlay is to be prolonged until the advent of 
frost, such things as Japanese Anemones, 
Chrysanthemums, Statice, and the dwarfer 
Asters must find a place. For borders under 
consideration, I always think it advisable to 
put in bright examples of well-known things 
in fair-sized clumps rather than isolated spe- 
cimens of less known things, as Senecio 
pulcher, Incarvillea Delavavi, and others. 


I have omitted from the above list the early 


and late-flowering Phloxes, for which one or 
two special beds should be reserved. Where 
walks, either gravel or Grass, run by the 
side of these hardy borders, I am not in 
favour of very low—i.e., ereening—plants in 
the front. Provided the foliage is fairly 
dwarf, the flower may stand up a bit, and 
help to break a monotony of line. Such 
things are Geums, Carnations, Platycodons in 








variety, Neneta Mussini, Potentillas, ete., for 
example. Where new things are to be put 
in or old divided and replanted, a liberal 
dose of fresh soil is essential, especially in 
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the case of dense-rooting plants. It is hardly | 
advisable to put anything in such borders in | 
the way of corm, bulbous, or fleshy-rooting 
plants. The majority are inclined to spread, 
and are a bit of a nuisance when closely asso- | 
ciated with other things. I mean such plants 
as Montbretias, Hemerocallis, and Alstro- 
merias. Different ways for the general plant- | 
ing of the border are advised, to have a dense 
mass to completely cover the ground, this also 





naturally hide all bare soil, and, again, to 
allow each clump to stand out clearly by 
itself, with just a tiny bit of space between. 
I have always preferred and carried out the 
latter method. 8. S. 


CACTUS DAHLIA THE LANCER. 


THE National Dahlia Society is alive to the 
fact that some of the finest varieties for ex- 





hibition do not possess stiff flower-stems, and 
are thus disappointing in the garden. Seve- 
ral trials have been carried out, but for some 
reason have not been altogether satisfactory. 
This season, therefore, a new rule in connec- 
tion with awarding certificates to novelties 
was started, the object of the rule beine to en- 
courage, in the case of Cactus Dahlias espe- 
cially, sorts which not only produce well- 
shaped and refined flowers, but which must 
throw up these flowers clear of the leaves, in 
an upright manner, and on stiff stems. With 
this encouragement, there is little doubt that 
in the future raisers will obtain a set useful 
class, which may have been neglected. This 
season a considerable number of new kinds 
was exhibited, yet only one variety gained the 
hallmark of excellence, that variety being the 
subject of this note. Besides the certificate 


of the National Dahlia Society, it obtained 
the award of merit of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. The habit of the plant is of a close, 
bushy nature, and with the raiser, Mr. H. 
Shoesmith, Woking, grew barely a yard high. 
It branches freely, and produces blooms about 
5 inches across, without disbudding. 
are,borne on capital wiry, upright stems. The 
colour is glistening scarlet-red. The flower 


5 ; | in itself is a perfect type of a Cactus Dahlia, 
to include carpeting species, that will not | 


| ally full. 





composed of numerous narrow and slightly 
drooping florets, while the centre is exception- 
l When exhibited, it was much ad- 
mired, and will, no doubt, find its way into 
many gardens. 


POTENTILLA AMBIGUA. 


THE Cinquefoils embrace among their num- | 


ber many very delightful plants, and the range 


of height and of character of flowers add ! 


Dahlia Lancer. 


much to the interest these plants possess. In 
the genus Potentilla we have species and 
varieties adapted for both the rock garden 
and the border, while the hybrids with double 


flowers have occasionally been used with ad- | 


vantage for large summer beds. The subject 
of this note is not, however, one which is a 
be suc- 


plant for the border, although it may 
cessfully employed as a rockwork edging 
where such is used. . It is a rock garden 


plant, and may be employed effectively either 
on the large rockery or on the small one. 
Neat in its habit, albeit somewhat creeping, 
and giving from its carpet of pretty green 
leaves a good supply of its bright yellow 
flowers, large in size for the plant, it Is 
worth the space it occupies, and grows more 
and more in the affections of its owner. Its 


low-growing habit—it is 3 inches or so high— . 


These | 


its neatness, and its beauty, all charm us, 
and if we lose it through neglect or accident 
we are only too glad to replace it at the first 
opportunity. 

Mr. Reginald Farrer classes it as one of 
the two jewels of the race, and depicts it as a 
dwarf runner, with an abundance of big 
golden flowers. Such it is, but it does not 
run too freely, and in this respect reminds 
me of one of the Waldsteinias. It comes 
| from the Himalayas (by the way, Mr. Farrer 
| says Tonguei is Himalayan also, but I fear 
| the proof is absent in its case), and is one of 
many rarely good things we owe to these 
mountains. I find it do well almost any- 
| where, but it does not seem to like to be too 
| dry in summer, but will creep among the 
stones with all the happiness possible if 
there is a little moisture about the soil, but 
not too much overhead in winter and spring. 














PR; 


ambigua, sometimes called P. dubia, is 
| propagated by division or from 


seeds. 
S. ARNOTT. 


Linneus as a name-maker.—It would 
seem from a letter which old John Collinson 
wrote to Linnzeus in 1755, that those who 
change the names of plants and those who 
object to such changes have been ever with 
us. The following, though written more than 
150 years ago, has a familiar sound. Collin- 
son writes: “I have had the pleasure of read- 
ing your ‘Species Plantarum,’ a very labo- 
rious and useful wexlk, but, my dear friend, 
we who admire you «=:¢ much concerned that 
you should perplex the delightful science of 
botany with changing names that have been 
| well received, and adding new names quite 
unknown to us. Thus, botany, which was 8 
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pleasing study and attainable by most men, 
is now become, by alterations and new names, 
the study of a man’s life, and now none but 
real professors can pretend to attain to it.” 
—American Botanist. 





MONTBRETIAS: TREATMENT IN 
WINTER. 

Few bulbous plants are so ornamental in the 
garden in autumn as these, and certainly 
none more useful for cutting. During the 
past season I was impressed with this from 
the length of time they remained in bloom. 
This arose from planting them in various posi- 
tions. In this way I obtained good spikes 
of bloom till the close of October. Many 
errors are made with these during the winter, 
especially where the soil is heavy and wet. 
When grown where the brown foliage is an 
eyesore, many cut this off close to the ground. 
When the winter is severe, their growth the 
next season is weak. Let anyone observe how 
the foliage and dead leaves keep out the 
frost and protect the young shoots. It is these 
young shoots that suffer more than the corms, 
and it is worthy of notice how quickly these 
young growths are made in autumn, before 
the old foliage dies off. especially when the 
plants are vigorous. This autumn, in mid- 
November, when working amongst my plants. 
1 found many had made shoots from the side 
of the old corm 3 inches long, and when these 
have no check they produce growths of great 
size the next season. When the old growth is 
left, it acts as a protection for months. When 
Montbretias have to be grown where the 
foliage has to be cut down, something should 
be used to take its place. I generally remove 
the loose soil and apply light manure, leaf- 
mould, or something of this kind. In my own 
garden, in positions where I had to remove 
the foliage, I applied a coat of tree-leaves, 
putting soil over them to keep them in place. 
T have found this answer well. I have a large 
mass in my garden in a north aspect, which 
had nothing but their own growth to protect 
them for three years, and nothing could look 
better. In dry, sandy soils Montbretias 
thrive well, blooming abundantly. Some 
years ago I saw, in Abbotsbury Castle gar- 
dens, Dorset, M. Pottsi blooming more freely 
than I had seen it before. The soil is a sandy 
loam. These were growing in shade. This 
year 1 grew many clumps close to the stems 
of Anvle-trees, which are free bushes, 8 feet 
to 10 feet high, and they bloomed very freely. 
Many fail to get Montbretias to bloom freely 
from allowing them to remain too long in one 

place. I lift and replant every other year. 

DORSET. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Sweet Peas for exhibition, cutting.—I saw in 
your issue of November 29th an account of grow- 
ing Sweet Peas for exhibition, which interested me 
very much, and T should like to ask what number of 
plants it would take to grow from twelve to fourteen 
sprays as you recommend, and also at what stage 
you would gather the blooms—whether in a half-open 
state two or three days before the show, as some 
recommend, or leave them till the morning of the 
show?—J. W. W. 

[To be sure of getting a dozen sprays of 
any one variety on a certain day, at least a 
dozen plants should be grown, as one is not 
certain of all coming true to character. In 
practice it has been found better to cut the 
sprays with two blooms developed and the 
others opening, the night before a show; the 
colours come richer if opened thus in water. 
and when short of material it is even ad- 
visable to cut two, or even three, days before 
a show those sprays which would be too far 
gone if left on the plants. ] 

Free-blooming Cactus Dahlias.—Will you 
kindly name about one dozen Cactus Dahlias, all 
free-blooming, erect-growing kinds, with large, full. 
and open flowers (not incurved), with good stems? 
What treatment is necessary to have them in bloom 
ahout the middle of August? In what form would 
you advise me to buy them? What is the best time 
for planting?—NEW READER. 

[The varieties named here should suit your 
purpcse: —E. E. Wilkins, light salmon-pink : 
Rev. A. Bridge, yellow-edged pink; Mrs. H. 
Shoesmith, pure white ; Ruby Grinsted, light 
fawn and yellow; Elsa Ellrich, pearly white ; 
Buttercup, rich yellow; Mrs. Macmillan, 

T ; ; 
lilac-pink ; Daisy Easton, light yellow; Star, 
buff ; Flame, rich orange-red; Daisy Staples, 
mauve-pink; H. W. Sillem, light crimson. 

To have them in Bloom early in August the 
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better plan would be to purchase tubers (pot- 
roots) between now and February. These 
should be started into growth in March by 
potting each tuber in a small pot and placing 
in a greenhouse with a little fire-heat, or, 
failing this, late in the month in a cold- 
frame. In the latter case be sure they are 
well protected in frosty weather. The 
growth should be induced to become sturdy 
by allowing plenty of air when weather per- 
mits, and the plants may be shifted into 
5-inch pots as soon as ready, so that by 
planting-out time good-sized specimens may 
result. Use aay ordinary potting mould. 
Meantime, prepare the ground by deep dig- 
ging and manuring. A good plan is to pre- 
pare for each plant a hole about 2 feet 
across, working in plenty of rotten manure 
where the roots will be sure of feeding on it. 
Plant in the open the last week of May.] 
Seedlings of Jacob’s Ladder.—I have a 
number of seedling plants of Jacob’s Ladder, grown 
from seed sent from India. They looked most promis- 
ing (in cold-frame) till the cold weather, but now 
they are almost withered up. They have not flowereu 


yet. Shall I leave them in covered cold-frame or are 
they hardy?—L. H. WHITE. 


[We are a little puzzled to know whether 
you are really referring to the above plant. 
You speak of having received the seeds 
“from India,’’ though you give no particu- 
lars of the locality. The Jacob’s Ladder 
(Polemonium cceruleum and its varieties) is 
perfectly hardy, though in not a few instances 
the plants are so deciduous as to almost dis- 
appear from view for some weeks. If you 
are sure of the identity of the plants, they 
will be safe enough. If not, you had better 
forward a leaf or two for our inspection. ] 

Seedling Polyanthuses.—I have a lot of fine 
seedling Polyanthuses, which flowered wel] last spring 
for the first time. Since then they have hardly 
ceased blooming. Ought I to have picked off the 
flowers? Will they be of any use for spring beds 
next year?—L. H. WHITE. 

[The continued flowering of the Polyanthus 
seedlings during the erratic season of 1909 
is not to be wondered at, and the removal of 
the flower-buds may have availed but little. 
In all probability, the plants will continue 
to push the flower-trusses through the winter 
in open weather, and be little the worse with 
the arrival of spring. By dividing them up 
in the spring of 1910 the plants will be 
brought into a proper frame of mind, and will 
develop growth crowns for flowering in the 
ensuing spring of 1911.] 

Wood for trellis.—I shall be much obliged if you 
will state the best kind of wood suitable for lattice- 
work on the sides of a pergola, and where one can 
obtain it?—B. A. 

[The best wood for your trellis is the com: 
mon Chestnut of the woods, split and pre- 
pared in thé usual way. Oak is also good, 
but would probably be expensive, and would 
have to be sawn. ] 


Miniature-flowered Starworts. — ‘The 
beauty of a blossom does not consist in its 
size, and, when we come to consider the 
Michaelmas Daisies, we find a good few with 
quite small flowers, that are specially attrac- 
tive ; moreover, not a few of these miniature- 
flowered sorts are comparatively dwarf in 
habit. I grow some of them, because they 
provide many delightful sprays of bloom, 
that, in the closing days of autumn, have a 
beauty all their own, and never fail to pro- 
vide sheaves of blossoms, that are an attrac- 
tion on any table. Justi as the tall-growing 
sorts are well known as being easy to grow, 
doing well in almost any garden, so these 
dwarf sorts will thrive. I append a short 
list, in the hope that it may meet the eye of 
someone who may not, possibly, have room 
for the tall varieties, and planting may be 
done almost at any time between now and 
March when weather is suitable. A good 
loam suits them to perfection, but that re- 
ferred to as “common garden soil’’ does not 
orevent these useful plants blooming well. 
The varieties I find useful are: A acris 
Galatella, lilac-purple; A. diffusus horizon- 
talis, red and white; A. Aurora, lilac-purple ; 
A. Archer Hind, rosy-purple; A. Mrs. W. 
Peters, white; and A. ptarmicoides, small 
white, in masses.—LEAHURST. 

The Jackmanni Clematises.—No flower- 
ing plant for the covering of walls, and par- 
ticularly house fronts, has become so popu- 
lar as the Clematises of the Jackmanni 
type, and few perhaps give more satisfac- 
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tory results if proper attention is given 
them. One, however, is likely to overlook 
the fact that if they are to continue at 
their best, both pruning and feeding must 
have due consideration. Now is the time 
when last season’s growth should be cut 
away to within a foot of the ground in 
order to secure another year a number of 
strong shoots instead of a few weak, strag- 
gling stems that never carry really fine flowers, 
Now, too, is the time when one may apply 
a good mulch of old manure to the roots.— 
TOWNSMAN. 


Victoria Daisies.—It is more than twenty 
years ago that Mr. Knight, of Battle, listed a 
ecore or more of Daisies, which were de- 
scribed as having large blooms, on footstalks 
8 inches high. Hach variety was named, and 
I made up my mind to grow them. Then 
came, however, a very herd winter, and when 
I ordered in spring, I was told that they were 
exterminated. Fron: that day to this I have 
neither seen nor heard of those Daisies. Al. 
though that winter was exceptionally severe, 
it did not visit all parts of the country with 
equal severity, and, taking it for granted that 
a considerable number of plants was _dis- 
tributed, it seems strange that none should 
have escaped. If any of these Victoria 
Daisies exist, they would probably be found 
in the south-west of England or m Wales. It 
may be that some of your readers are growing 
them without knowing that they possess some- 
thing different {rom the ordinary form of this 
hardy fiower.—J. CORNHILL. 


Fallen leaves.—These will be all down 
earlier than usual, and steps must be taken to 
get them cleared away forthwith. Some say 
these act as a protection to many plants. So 
they do, if one could keep them in place, but 
every puff of wind drives them here, there, 
and everywhere, so that it is impossible to 
keep a tidy garden unless they are collected 
and wheeled away to a heap, to be rotted 
down or utilised for making up hot-beds. 
Where neatness is observed, it is necessary to 
rake these leaves from beds, borders, and also 
the margins of shrubberies, as birds are 
always busy scratching them to the front in 
search of food. ‘l'hese leaf-heaps require to 
be turned once or twice within the year, re- 
moving sticks, etc., and, when partly decayed, 
make capital stuff for Rhododendrons, Aza- 
leas, and such-like plants, where peaty soil 
is difficult to get, or, mixed with strawy 
manure, they may be worked into the ground 
for vegetable growing, forming a good com- 
post for retentive soils—in fact, I have to 
rely upon it for a somewhat lightish sandy 
soil, as farmyard manure is at a discount.— 
DEVONIAN. 


Ampelonvsis muralis.—One day last summer I 
was curious enough to take a note in a neighbour- 
hood, where the practice of covering the house fronts 
largely obtains, of what creepers were used, and I 
found, as I had anticipated, that Ampelopsis Veitchi 
headed the list. But why always A. Veitchi? In 
A. muralis we have a very pretty form of Ampe- 
lopsis, possessed of dark foliage, that in the autumn 
assumes delightful tints, brighter than those of A. 
Veitchi.—F. W. D. 


Lychnises.—Lychnises should be found in every 
garden where the culture of hardy plants is made a 
feature, as they are so attractive and bloom in com- 
pany with Campanulas and other favourites. The 
old sort, L. chalcedonica, is still prized by many who 
take a pride in old-time flowers, and has proved 
itself equal to adverse weather, clumps in my garden 
blooming most profusely all through the dull and 
wet weather we experienced last summer.—WOOoD- 
BAST WICK. 


Preserving Fern-fronds.—Can you or any 
reader inform me how to chemically or otherwise 
preserve, without pressing, Maidenhair Fern-fronds, 
so as to keep them as green as when cut? I have 
experimented, but mine invariably turn brown after 
exposure some time. I have purchased some from a 
draper’s shop that are as green as when cut, and 
last any reasonable time. I should be greatly obliged 
for above recipe, as I utilise Fern-fronds in winter 
for decoration.—FERN. 

[There are many methods of preserving 
Fern-fronds, but we know of none so simple 
and effective as placing the fronds singly be- 
tween the leaves of a thick pad of blotting- 
paper or between the leaves of a thick book, 
where they should remain till quite dry. A 
heavy weight should be placed on the pad or 
book to keep the fronds airtight while in the 
process of drying. In no case should they be 
exposed to the air till perfectly dry, or they 
lose their colour. It is quite possible that 
the fronds which you purchased had been 


dyed.] 
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ROSE CYNTHIA, HYBRID TRA. 
THIs is a descendant of Frau Karl Druschki 
on the mother side, crossed with Paul Ledé, 
one of the best of M. Pernet-Ducher’s intro- 
ductions. This blending is manifest 
some degree, but not quite what one would 
have expected. There is in the blossoms a 
resemblance to Duchess of Portland. It is 
a fine, bold flower, deep and massive, with 
a charming lemon-yellow colouring which 
pales with age. The plant is inclined to 
send out lateral growths rather freely, so 
that it cannot fail to make a splendid garden 
Rose. 

On a standard Cynthia comes very large, 
if disbudded. There is a peculiar colouring 
of the wood not present in the usual run of 
Hybrid Teas, and all who know the origin 
of the Rose can see at once that it is a 
perfect cross. Strangely, another seedling 
from the same cross presented a totally 
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splendid pot Rose, Caroline Testout, in a 
cold-house, in which case the plants are 
brought under cover in January, allowed to 
dry off, and then pruned. If kept in this 


| cold-house, they will blossom by May. When 


in | 


| Year. 


| the lights are 


| grow the Roses. 


we say “cold-house,’? we mean one in which 
the artificial heating apparatus is only used 
when severe frosts prevail, or when the plants 
are finishing their growth, just a little arti- 
ficial heat is given. If you have a cold-frame 
facing south, we would recommend you to 
put the plants into it by the end of this month 
or earlier if frosts threaten. Keep them 
plunged in ashes, and prune early in the New 
They could be grown in such a frame 
all the time, and would blossom in May if 
D put on early every afternoon, 
sothatthe sun-heat is shut in. This is suppos- 
ing you have no cold-house, such as a Peach- 
house or unheated vinery, where you could 
If you have only a heated 
greenhouse, then put the plants into the cold- 
pit, and keep them there until new growths 
are a few inches in length, then transfer them 





Rose Cynthia. 


different character, the growth being short 
and stumpy, but producing a flower of mar- 
vellous beauty with quite an apricot shading 
at the base of the petals. 

Cynthia ought to be a useful forcing Rose, 
although it will need to be extra fine if it 
surpasses Kaiserin Augusta Victoria for this 
purpose. There is not the same rigid growth 
as in this latter Rose—a very important fea- 
ture in a forcing Rose—and I question 
whether one can cut its blossoms with 2 feet 
to 3 feet of growth as the market growers do 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria and Duchess of 
Portland, but, planted out, Cynthia will 
certainly be a grand indoor Rose. It was 
raised and introduced by Messrs. Wm. 
Paul and Son, Waltham Cross. Rosa. 





POT ROSES TO BLOOM IN MAY. 


I HAVB some Caroline Testout Roses which have been 
in the pots in the ground up till now, where they 
have been buried in manure and stood against a 
wall. When should they be taken into the green- 
house so as to have bloom in May ?—CANTERBURY. 
[About three months are allowed from the 
pruning to the blossoming of pot Roses grown 


in a heated greenhouse, but many grow that 
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the first year on the Brier, and fail ever after- 
wards. Another group of Teas dies off alto- 
gether. 

What we really want is a devil’s advocate 
to point out the defects of many Roses that 
are shown at exhibitions and described elo- 
quently in catalogues.” No one can know the 
garden value of a Rose until he has tried it 
for years, and, although there are, perhaps, 
too many societies in the world, it would be a 
good idea if anyone would devise a body, or 
society, of garden owners, who would take 
the trouble to investigate the value of Roses 
for the garden purely. As it is, many gar- 
dens are being filled with rubbish in the 
shape of Ramblers, some of which are pretty, 
but many of them not remarkable, and none 
last long in bloom. Va 


ROSES FOR EARLY FORCING. 
No time should be lost in placing the plants 
intended for early forcing under glass, where 
the plants may receive very cool treatment. 
Repotting should have been carried out last 


— SS 





From a photograph in Messrs, W. Paul and Son’s nurseries, Waltham Cross, 





to the warm-house about end of March. The 
steadier the plants are allowed to break, the 
better will be the blossoming. ] 





ROSE SHOWS AND THEIR ILL 
EFFECTS. 
THE Rose question is not in a satisfactory 
state for us amateurs. Roses that are quite 
useless when tested in the garden are con- 
tinually praised and shown, and given prizes 
at shows very often. I am in possession of 
Jules Gravereaux, and, hearing such an ac- 
count of it, bearing the name of a good Rose- 
grower, I tried a group of it, and neither this 
year nor last has a single flower opened well, 
so that—in my soil, at least—I should say it 
is entirely unfit for our climate. And so it 
is with various other Roses, which, even if 
they do flower occasionally, are utterly ineffec 
tive in the garden. Nurserymen who intro- 
duce these things have generally large quan 
tities of them, and can take flowers of one- 
year-old plants and make a good show, but 
the public are misled as to their value. The 
only real test is the garden, and not the first 
year always, because sometimes they flower 





June and July, but where, for special rea- 
sons, this was not done, it may be advisable 
to give the plants a top-dressing of good com- 
post, and also turn out the bal]l and examine 
the drainage. Should the crocks be clogged 
with soil, the best plan is to take them away, 
and replace with clean ones. The soil for 
top-dressing should contain 3 lb. or 4 lb. of 
bone-meal to 2 bushels of compost, and see 
that all is well incorporated. Roses that are 
carefully top-dressed, and their crocks cleaned 
at frequent intervals, can do without repot- 
ting for some considerable time—in fact, it is 
much better not to repot too often. A plant, 
to be successfully forced, should have its pot 
full of roots; therefore, it is obvious that a 
recently potted one is unsuitable for early 
forcing. If possible, stand the plants on 
staging upon which slates and a covering of 
ashes have been placed. Roses like a cool 
base, although not a cold one. By having 
ashes, moisture is always present if kept 
properly damped over, and this is very con- 
ducive to healthy growth. The plants may 
be pruned at once, taking care to cut away 
worn-out wood. - Something depends upon 
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the vigour of the variety as to how it should 
be pruned, but if the old wood is freely dis- 
carded, the well-matured young growths may 
be retained to a good length+-say, from 
12 inches to 15 es: long. Short stumpy 
growers, such as White Lady, etc., are cut 
back to three or four eyes, and succeed much 
better like this. 

An early house of Roses has many delights, 
and if one can grow the various tribes in such 
u house, they give a deal of pleasure. Hybrid 
Perpetuals, Hybrid Teas, and the little Poly- 
anthas and Monthly Roses should all find a 
place. The Rambler Roses, of which the 
R. Wichuraiana forms should be well repre- 
sented, are also a most pleasing feature. 
Most of them, if pruned back hard, will give 
some grand clusters, although it would be 
best to train them up Bamboo canes. A few 
standard Teas are also a great attraction, 
but I do not advise the growing of many of 
the true Teas excepting in a house to them- 
selves, where they can obtain more heat than 
is necessary for the tribes named above. 
Give plenty of air when first starting, and 
spray them over with a fine syringe on bright 
mornings. A steady temperature is much 
best at first—say, 45 degs. to 50 degs. by 
night—with a slight rise by day. Increased 
heat may be given when the foliage is more 
developed, bvt Roses come along much better 
in a moderate temperature at first. What 
they would prefer is a gentle bottom-heat. 
Anyone having plenty of fresh leaves can 
afford them this gentle bottom-heat, by 
making up a bed on the floor, supposing the 
structure will allow of this. 

Many amateur Rose-growers have probably 
potted up some Roses this autumn. Plants 
from the open ground, I refer to. They are 
now probably wondering what they are to do 
with them. I do not advise early forcing of 
such plants. Keep them outdoors, where 
they can be protected against severe frosts. 
The pots should be plunged over the rims in 
ashes or sawdust, or some such material. 
Old tanner’s bark is a capital material, and 
it drives away insect pests. Keep the plants 
outdoors until February, and then bring them 
into the greenhouse, and afford a gentle 
bottom-heat. This may be done as advised 
above, or a contrivance could be made over 
the hot-water pipes. Nothing is better than 
fresh leaves, with a little long stable manure 
added. Never allow any semblance of dry- 
ness in the atmosphere. There should be 
just that nice, buoyant atmosphere we obtain 
on an April day, when buds are starting into 
growth. The more nearly we can imitate 
Nature in our artificial culture, the more suc- 
cessful shall we be. Rosa. 





MOUNDS OF TREE-STUMPS COVERED 
WITH ROSES. 
Some picturesque effects are possible when 
old tree-stumps, piled up about 5 feet or 
6 feet high, are covered with Roses. I 
planted mounds like this in the spring, using 
four plants for each mound, and the plants 
are even now beautiful by reason. of their 
glistening foliage. It is not an original idea. 
I first saw it at Kew Gardens, where that de- 
lightful early-flowering Rose, The Dawson, 
was planted at the base. I have often thought 
since how effective some such mounds would 
be in open spots in a wood or dell—just those 
openings one may obtain now and then, where 
some tree has been cut down. I think where 
sometimes such plantings as these fail is when 
the roots are not studied sufficiently. I know 
one large estate where hundreds of ramblers 
were planted in the woods, and they were not 
a success, simply because carelessly planted. 
If a Rose bas a good, deep root-run, it can 
surmount difficulties of partial shade. In the 
case of the clumps I mention, I had good, 
deep holes opened out—holes quite 3 feet 
deep, and same in width—and then they were 
filled up with good soil, with the result that 
the Roses are now rambling away in luxuriant 
growth. There is another point that should 
always be remembered when planting Roses 
on root-stumps, and that is to try and obtain 
the plants on their own roots. These ram- 
bler Roses root so freely that there is really 
no reason why they should not all be so 
grown. I have grand plants, only one year 
old, of all the best, and the difference in their 














appearance from budded plants is very 
marked. 

As to varieties, I may say that any of the 
Wichuraiana tribe are suitable for rambling 
over these root-mounds. Do not omit the 
beautiful Hiawatha or Alberie Barbier. Their 
foliage alone is beautiful, apart from their 
glorious blossoms. Many of the pretty spe- 
cies would be suitable, and also that charm- 
ing Rose, Sinica Anemone. Around the base 
of these mounds the diminutive perpetual- 
flowering Polyantha Roses would give a 
charming effect all the summer. One mound 
could be planted with, say, Hiawatha, with a 
base of the dwarf Polyantha Rose Schneewit- 
chen, and similar beautiful and effective 
contrasts are possible. Rosa. 





ROSE HEDGES. 


WE do not, even to-day, fully realise the pos- 
sibilities obtainable by a wise planting of 
Rose hedges. I am confident such hedges 
will soon become a feature in every garden 
of any pretensions, and even the small villa 
garden can have its Rose hedge. I was in a 
garden in Devonshire last Easter—a garden 
that was naturally sheltered excepting on the 
side facing the sea, but here I found some 
wonderful hedges of the old blush China 
Rose, and also of that best of all climbing 
Roses, Mme. Alfred Carriére. They were not 
needed as shelters, but the beauty they dis- 
played when in full bloom can be imagined, 
and they certainly gave a dignified appear- 
ance to the garden. When it is remembered 
that Rose hedges may be made almost as 
cheaply as hedges of the evil-smelling Privet, 
it is surprising these fragrant flowers should 
not be esteemed. 

Whatever types of Rose hedge we plant, 
the preparation of the soil must be the same. 
Trench the ground 2 feet deep and a yard in 
width. Do not bring up the bottom soil, 
but break it up well with a fork, and add 
manure liberally also, if obtainable, some 
1-inch bones to the upper soil, and some basic 
slag.to the lower stratum. If a tall hedge is 
desired, protection from disturbance by gales 
should be provided against by inserting stout 
Oak posts or galvanised iron uprights with 
feet should be placed at intervals, and stood 
out of the ground about 6 feet or 7 feet. To 
these should be attached four rows of strong 
galvanised wire. In the case of these tall 
hedges one row of plants is sufficient, and the 
plants may be as far apart as 4 feet. I do 
not advocate much pruning the first year, 
especially if the plants are on their own 
roots, as they should be. The unripened soft 
wood is best removed, and the remainder tie 
out in a fan-like fashion to the wires. The 
next season, should growths not appear from 
the base, one or two of the oldest shoots 
should be cut clean away, and this treatment 
resorted to each spring. This encourages 
basal growth, which is so essential to a well- 
formed hedge. If possible, such tall hedges 
should be planted a good distance from walks, 
as they will eventually send out long, arch- 
ing growths from the summit of the hedge 
which add so much to the natural beauty, and 
should not be shorn off, as is too frequently 
the case. Allowed to remain, we have a re- 
plica of the delightful natural Rose hedge 
which we may sometimes see in country lanes, 
and which—try as we will—we have not been 
able to surpass in simple beauty. The mode- 
rately high hedge, for encircling a Rose gar- 
den, or for dividing lines between the flower 
and kitchen garden, or on terrace walks, 1s 
usually planted in a double row, thus: ","," 
about 24 feet from each plant. This gives a 
fine, thick hedge, and, as may be imagined, 
a picture of beauty when in full bloom. 
Such hedges may be formed with the charm- 
ing Monthly Roses, the Rugosa or Japanese 
Roses, some of the Teas, the Austrian Briers. 
and, of rather less height, with Scotch Roses 
and the delightful ever-blooming Polvantha 
Roses. I saw this summer a hedge of Gruss 
an Teplitz over 300 yards in length. What a 
gorgeous picture, and what fragrance was ob- 
tainable! T believe it was Mr. Molyneux who 
said something of the sort had been accom- 
plished near his home at Purley. I remem- 
ber reading, some years ago, of hedges of 
Roses being planted along a new road at 
Niton and Whitwell, in the Isle of Wight, by 
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an American lady. The Americans are very 
keen on Rose hedges. It is nothing unusual 
to find long hedges of crimson, supplied by 
that gorgeous Rose, Crimson Rambler. To me 
this seems rather too garish. The late Mr. 
Wm. Paul often used to say to me that he 
preferred the less garish colours in bedding 
plants for summer decoration, as the crimsons 
and scarlets were too warm in appearance 
for summer-time ; but, as Gruss an Teplitz is 
in its greatest beauty in autumn, this Rose 
would be very welcome them. Rosa. 





ROSES TO PRODUCE A SUCCESSION 
OF BLOSSOM. 
(REPLY TO “ ENGLEWOOD.’’) 


WE do not quite gather from your inquiry 
whether you desire the Roses to continue in 
bloom over as long a period as possible, or 
whether you desire some that blossom end of 
May, such as Scotch Roses and Austrian 
Briers, and others for early June, and so on 
through the summer. If you had a large gar- 
den, you would do well to plant a small hedge 
of the charming little Scotch Roses, that look 
so pretty with their tiny double flowers, so 
freely produced towards end of May. ‘Then, 
if you want a shelter hedge for your choicer 
Roses, nothing can be more suitable than the 
Penzance Hybrid Sweet Briers, of which Amy 
Robsart, Anne of Geierstein, and Lady Pen- 
zance are the best. These give off a delightful 
fragrance after every shower, and they will 
attain a considerable height, thus making an 
effective shelter to more tender Roses. Then 
there are the lovely old-fashioned Roses, such 
as the various Mosses and Cabbage or Pro- 
vence Roses, also the Gallica, Hybrid 
Chinese, Damask, alba, and many species 
that blossom early in June. But you may 
not contemplate planting a Rose garden, but 
only a bed or border of Roses, to bloom as 
continuously as possible. In this case you can- 
not do better than make a selection from 
among the Hybrid Tea Roses, also the Tea- 
scented, Chinese or Monthly Roses, and 
Polyantha or Pompon Roses. All of these 
will give an abundance of blossom from early 
June right on until the frosts of autumn pre- 
vent their buds unfolding. 

There is such a large number of varieties 
that it would take up too much of our space to 
give a long list of suitable kinds. The best 
plan would be for you to state your require- 
ments to some good grower, who would fur- 
nish you with a good, well varied selection. 
To name just a few as a guide, we can recom- 
mend among yellow shades such beautiful 
sorts as Mme. Ravary, Prince de Bulgarie, 
Mme. Falcot, Lady Roberts, Mme, Hosté, 
Amateur Teyssier, Mrs. Peter Blair, Marie 
Van Houtte, Marquise de Sinety, Comtesse 
de Cayla, Perle d’Or, ete. Of pinks, nothing 
can surpass in usefulness or free-flowering the 
ever-popular Mme. Abel Chatenay, Caroline 
Testout, La France, and Lady Ashtown, and 
of white and blush colours, La Tosca, Frau 
Karl Druschki, and Pharisaer are difficult to 
surpass. Among the deep pinks, Mme. Jules 
Grolez and Lady Battersea still remain 
among our most useful Roses, and of the 
crimson shades, Liberty, Richmond, Gruss 
an Teplitz, Ulrich Brunner, and Hugh Dick- 
son are among the best kinds procurable. 
Many of the best rich crimson Roses are 
found in the Hybrid Perpetual section, and 
produce a fine display during the first two or 
three weeks of July, but, unfortunately, they 
are not very free-flowering after that time, 
although termed Perpetual. They are, how- — 
ever, so decidedly fragrant and showy that 
one cannot dispense with them. Arches and | 
pillars, also walls, can be made to look very ~ 
gay, and also interesting for a long period by 
selecting such kinds as blossom early, mid- 
season, and late. Of these the grower would, ~ 
no doubt, inform you of the best. The Tea 
and Hybrid Tea section of climbing Roses, 
also the Noisettes, are fairly continuous in 
their blossoming, especially when well estab- — 
lished. Rosa.~ 





Index to Volume XXX.—The binding — 
covers (price 1s. 6d. each, post free Is. 9d.) and 
Index (post free 3d.) for Vol. XXX. are now 


ready and may be had of all newsagents, or Of 
the Publisher, post free for 2s. 
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ORCHIDS. 
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DENDROBIUM REGIUM. 


THIS is one of the finest additions to the 
genus of recent years and when shown for the 
first time by Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., and 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., at the Royal 
Horticultural Society on August 6th, 1907, 
caused quite a sensation. Both plants were 
deservedly awarded a first-class certificate on 
that occasion. The plant, when not in flower, 
might easily be mistaken for the well-known 
D. nobile. The flowers also in colour bear 
some resemblance to those of D. nobile, but 
the usual dark blotch on the lip is not present 
in D. regium. The largest flower exhibited 
was over 4 inches in diameter, and the petals 
much broader than in D. nobile, and of per- 
fect shape. The sepals and petals are clear 
rose colour, the base of the lip being white, 
with a yellow disc, the pointed front portion 
being rose of a slightly darker tint than the 
other segments. The maroon colour of the 
labellum, which is a characteristic feature of 
D. nobile, is replaced in D. regium by a soft 
buttercup-yellow. It is a species that de- 


Dendrobium Regium. 


serves to be represented by several specimens | 
in every collection, and in every garden 
where only a few Orchids are cultivated, as, 
without doubt, when well grown, the plant 
will bloom as profusely as D. ncbile. This 
Dendrobium may be grown in a pot, shallow 
pan, or ‘eak-wood basket, but whichever 
may be preferred, they should be filled to 
quite one-half of their depth with clean crocks 
for drainage. In no case does it require any 
greater depth of compost, and over-potting 
should be studiously avoided. A compost 
consisting of Osmunda-fibre, VPolypodium- 
fibre, and Sphagnum Moss in equal propor- 
tions will suit the plant. These materials 
should be cut up moderately fine, and be well 
mixed together, adding plenty of small crocks 
to keep the compost fresh and porous. Pot 
each plant with moderate firmness, and tie 


any tall or straggling pseudo-bulbs to neat | 


wooden stakes. Up to the present time few 
well-bloomed plants of this species have ap- 
peared at our exhibitions. The principal 
causes of failure to produce plenty of flowers 
may, in most cases, be attributed to the use 
of a great degree of warmth than to any other 
cause. It is not advisable to place the plant 
at any season in a house having a higher tem- 
perature than a moderately warm interme- 
diate-house. 





| 








The proper time to repot the plant is when 
the new growths are several inches high, 
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as at that time new roots appear from their 


base, which, when they once start, may 


quickly enter and appreciate the compost. 


After repotting, and until the young growths | 


have made considerable headway, and the 
roots are growing freely, water must be care- 
fully applied, just sufficient being given to 
keep the potting material moderately mois- 
tened. When thoroughly established in their 
receptacles, elevate each plant well up to the 
roof-glass of the house; those in pans or 
baskets may be suspended in a similar posi- 
tion, and on all bright days syringe the foliage 
with tepid rain-water, which will net only 
promote healthy growth, but ward off the 
attack of red-spider, to which plants of this 
genus are liable. The under-sides of the 
leaves should often be examined for these tiny 
insects, and, if any are detected, they should 
at once be washed off with rather warm soft- 
soapy water, afterwards well rinsing the 
leaves with clear rain-water. During the 
resting period the plant should be kept in a 
rather cooler and more airy temperature, 
with plenty of sunlight to ripen the new 


From a photograph in Sir T. Lawrence's garden at Burford, 


pseudo-bulbs, affording water only often 
enough to prevent the loss of roots, and the 
bulbs from excessive shrivelling. 





Fungus on lawn.—I shall be very grateful if 
you can give mé& some information as to the cause of 
the growth of the fungus of which I enclose a gpeci- 
men and which has appeared lately on my lawn and 
is spreading at an alarming rate. J am afraid that 
in a very short time it will attack my tennis-lawn, 
and I shall be most grateful if you can tell me what 
remedy to use. The lawns are well drained, as 
within a couple of inches or so of the surface the 
soil is solid chalk and the garden stands high. The 
fungus dried up in fine weather, but directly it rains 
it appears like green Seaweed. Sweeping this off the 
surface does no apparent good, as it grows again at 
once. The local nurseryman can give me no help as 
to any remedy, and it has never appeared until this 
summer. I shall be obliged if you will tell me what 
I can do to get rid of this pest, as it quite spoils the 
appearance of the lawn.—E. Wooprow. 


[The so-called fungus on your lawn is an 
Alga, nearly related to the green filamentous 
weed frequently found growing in ponds and 
stagnant water, looking like so much green 
hair. The spores are, no doubt, floating in 
the air, and, finding a suitable place, they 
germinate. I should recommend you to rake 
off as much as you can, and then spray the 
Grass with Bordeaux mixture or with a solu- 
tion of sulphide of potassium, 1 in 
1} gallons of water.—G. S. S.] 


OZ. 








INDOOR PLANTS. 


CLIMBING SENECIOS. 
THE genus Senecio is a very extensive one, 
and botanists now include in it several plants 
that are generally grown in gardens by other 
names—Cinerarias, for example. 
Many of the Senecios are of low stature; 
but, on the other hand, there are some of 


| a vigorous climbing habit. that as roof-plants 


for the greenhouse are well worth attention. 


| The oldest and best known is 


SENECIO MACROGLOSsUS, known sometimes 
as the Cape Ivy and German Ivy. As might 
be supposed from its popular names, the 
leaves of this are decidedly Ivy-like and of a 
dark glossy-green tint. The flowers are of a 
pale yellow colour, and from 24 inches to 
3 inches in diameter. In a fairly warm 
greenhouse this will bloom more or less 
throughout the year. It can be readily struck 
from cuttings, and will flourish in ordinary 
potting compost. This Senecio is a native of 
South Africa, and was introduced about forty 
years ago. A second species, 

SENECIO AURICULATISSIMUS was first dis- 
covered in British Central Africa in 1887. 
It has often been exhibited. 
Hybrids between it and the gar- 
den varieties of Cineraria have 
been raised. One of these (C. 
flavescens), which may be the 
first break towards a yellow 
Cineraria, was given an award 
of merit by the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society last spring. The 
leaves of Senecio auriculatissi- 
mus are peculiarly eared, hence 
its specific name, and the golden- 
yellow flowers, about an inch 
across, are borne in loose ter- 
minal clusters. Apart from any 
consideration as to what, in con- 
junction with the garden Cine- 
raria, it may give rise to, this 
species is well worth growing as 


a@ greenhouse climber, for its 
season of blooming is spread 
over a lengthened period. Like 


the preceding, it strikes readily 
from cuttings, and is a plant of 
easy culture. The last to men- 
tion is 

SENECTO CANALIPES, which, 
though it has been grown at Kew 
for a few years, is still uncom- 
mon. I cannot find it in any 
list to hand at the present time. 
It is a vigorous grower, with 
lobed, heart-shaped leaves, firm 
in texture. ‘I'he flowers, which 
are borne in large, branching, 
loosely-disposed terminal clus- 
ters, are a little over half an 
inch in diameter, and of a rich 
yellow colour. At the cooler end 
of the succulent house at Kew 
it is (as it has been for three or 
four winters) in full flower. Being so readily 
propagated, and such a quick grower, it is 
surprising that this species is not more gene- 
rally met with. It is a native of South 


Africa. a oS im X. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Raising Salvia from seed.—Will you kindly 


tell me the best way to raise Salvia? I have a cold 


frame. Wil] seeds germinate if sown now and put in 
frame, and, if so, will they bloom the following 
summer if planted out in a bed in late spring?— 


WIGTONSHIRE. 

[There are a great many Salvias in culti- 
vation, but, presumably, your question refers 
to the scarlet-fowered Salvia splendens, a 
native of Brazil. The species is often 
planted out during the summer, and is also 
employed for greenhouse decoration in early 
autumn. As might be supposed from a 
Brazilian plant, it will not stand frost, hence 
it is quite useless to sow the seed now and 
place in a frame. If vou keep the seeds till 
the latter part of April or early in Mav they 


will then germinate quickly in the frame, 
| but the resultant plants will not be forward 
| enough to flower effectuaity out-of-doors dur- 
| ing the summer, though they will bloom 
fairly well under glass in autumn. There 
are some forms of Salvia splendens that 


flower naturally earlier than others, but these 
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are propagated from cuttings in the spring, 
as plants so obtained are more free-flowering 
than seedlings. Young plants for bedding- 
out can, at the proper season, be obtained 
cheaply from advertisers in GARDENING IL- 
LUSTRATED. ] 

Failure of Pelargoniums.—I would like to 
know what causes some of my Pelargonium leaves to 
be speckled or bitten, as the ones I enclose are? 
They are kept in a small vinery, with heat to keep 
frost out. When there is no frost I occasionally heat 
the house to dry the damp up, as the house is low 
and damp. The old plants I used outside are in 
boxes, and they, too, are attacked. There are 800 
cuttings in the same house. Is it an insect or is the 
soi] at fault?—F. R., Whitton. 

[The original species from whence the 
garden varieties of Pelargonium, or 
Geranium, as they are so generally called, 
are natives of South Africa, where they 
thrive in the bright, pure air. In this 
country a light, buoyant atmosphere is most 
favourable to the wintering of the bedding 
Geraniums, and when in a damp place, even 
if they are safe from frost, decay is apt to 
set in. The enclosed leaves are badly 
attacked by a fungus set up, no doubt, by 
the dampness of the structure in which they 
are kept. Under such conditions we are 
afraid that spraying would be of no use, the 
most successful way of combating the disease 
being to give all the light and air possible. 
You speak of the plants being in boxes. Are 
they stood on the ground? If so, it would 
certainly be an advantage to raise them up, 
in order to allow a free circulation of air all 
round. Another point to bear in mind is 
that during the winter these plants need very 
little moisture at the roots, sufficient only, 
in fact, to prevent them becoming dried up.] 

Raising seeds.—Can the following be raised from 
seeds without greenhouse or frame? Would they do 
In pots in a window, and would it be a good thing 
to lay a piece of glass over them? Myrtle (it says 
“‘heat to 60 degs. to 75 degs.”’), Lily of Valley, 
Tobacco, Violet, Sweet Brier, Lavender.—WooDHOUSE. 

[Your better plan will be to keep the seeds 
until the spring, then sow them in pots, lay 
a pane of glass over each, and stand them in 
the window. If the position is fully exposed 
to the sun the pots should be shaded during 
very bright sunshine. Some of the seeds will 
germinate very quickly, when the glass must 
be at once removed and the plants allowed 
more air. The Myrtle may probably lie some 
time in the ground.] 

A cold conservatory.—I have a conservatory 
facing south-south-east with accommodation for 
hanging and other plants. I do not want the expense 
of heating, so should like your advice as to what I 
might stock it with to make it look well all the year 
round without undue expense. At present I have 
numbers of King Denmark Pelargoniums and Fuchsias 
in excellent condition.—E. H 

[Given even an ordinary winter, in all pro- 
bability your Pelargoniums will be killed, 
and the Fuchsias severely injured in an un- 
heated structure. To keep a house like this 
in an attractive state at all seasons, you 
must depend upon hardy plants. It is now 
rather late to pot up bulbs and expect them 
to do their best; still, a few Hyacinths may 
be potted, and they will flower in the spring. 
Other subjects that will bloom at that season 
are Spirzas, Dielytra spectabilis, Lily of the 
Valley, Solomon’s Seal, Primroses (if lifted 
and carefully potted), and numerous hardy 
shrubs, such as Rhododendrons, Lilacs, Aza- 
lea mollis, Prunus sinensis, ete. For summer 
blooming you cannot do better than buy a 
collection of such things as Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Begonias, Heliotropes, Coleus, 
which will serve to keep your house gay till 
the autumn. Bulbs of Lilium longiflorum 
and L. speciosum may be potted now for 
blooming in the summer. The early-flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums will stand you in good 
stead in the autumn. Of Ferns you must 
grow only the hardy kinds, and the handsome 
leaves of the Funkias form a very attractive 
feature when grown under glass. Both 
Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums will do 
well in hanging-baskets during the summer, 
while baskets planted with the choicer varie- 
ties (both green and variegated) of the com- 
mon Ivy will, when the plants are wéll estab- 
lished, be attractive at all seasons. ] 

Cacti growing.—Many people are under 
the misapprehension that the collection of 
these plants is an expensive hobby; but I can 
assure you that there is now quite a large 
body of amateurs who are enthusiastic col- 
lettors, and who are only tod glad to ex- 

















change or sell duplicate plants at a very 
modest figure. I was much struck, some 
years ago, by seeing a particularly choice and 
well-managed collection in the possession of 
a working man—who never earned more than 
twenty-five shillings a week—-in a back-yard 
in the East-End of London. There is abun- 
dant evidence to prove that the war in South 
Africa gave a decided stimulus to the culti- 
vation of succulent plants, as many plant- 
lovers saw for the first time the curiosities of 
Nature, and brought home specimens and 
seeds, which formed the nucleus of a collec- 
tion. Some of the rarer forms of Mesem- 
bryanthemums are but little known, and are 
at the same time so simple in their require- 
ments that anyone may grow them.— 
F. H. R. Heatu, Weymouth. 

A pretty little Palm (Phoenix Reebelini).— 
This delightful little member of the Date 
Palm family, which attracted a large share 
of attention when it was first introduced 
(nearly twenty years ago), has become fairly 
common of late, and good, thrifty little 
examples may now be purchased at a com- 
paratively cheap rate. It is one of the most 
elegant of the Phoenix family, and, from ‘its 
lowly stature, a well-developed example may 
be accommodated in quite a small structure. 
The earliest specimens met with in this 
country were imported trunks from 1 foot to 
2 feet in height, these said trunks serving to 
support a beautifully proportioned and 
gracefully disposed head of arching leaves. 
These leaves are narrowly pinnate, so that, 
although the fronds are numerous, the gene- 
ral effect is not at all heavy. In the case of 
large plants, they will often push out sucker- 
like growths at the base of the main stem, 
and thus in time form a mass or clump. Of 
late years considerable quantities of seeds 
of Phoenix Reebelini have been sent to this 
country, the result being that it is now fairly 
common. Pretty little plants can be grown 
in pots 4 inches in diameter, and for decora- 
tive purposes these are extremely useful. 
Like most Palms, this needs a compost largely 
composed of turfy loam, lightened by a little 
peat or leaf-mould and sand. For its suc- 
cessful culture Phoenix Reebelini requires the 
temperature of a stove, though in mild 
weather it may be employed for indoor deco- 
ration without any ill effects. ‘This species 
was first discovered by M. Reebelin on the 
banks of the River Mekong, in Siam, and is 
named in honour of that gentleman. Botan1- 
cally it is now regarded as a_ variety of 
Phenix humilis, a Palm of wide geographical 
distribution throughout south-eastern Asia. 
X. 

Begonia Agatha.—This is one of the best 
of the winter-flowering Begonias, the flowers 
being of a deeper tone of pink than those of 
the B. Gloire de Lorraine type, to which in 
habit of growth and flowering the variety 
approximates. For the sitting-room or the 
dinner-table, where a plant of dwarf bushy 
habit and freedom of flowering is desired, 
B. Agatha has few equals, while as seen 
under artificial light it is a plant of great 
attractiveness. An important feature of 
the variety is the persistent character of 
the blossoms, these remaining for weeks; 
and, indeed, have to be removed when dis- 
coloured. A valuable characteristic of these 
small-flowered varieties is the way the plants 
lend themselves to decoration, the exam- 
ples in very small pots being much in 
demand, as well as those larger specimens 
which are increasing each year. The former 
are especially pretty and effective in the 
art vases or fancy pottery ware now so much 
in vogue, and in this particular direction the 
plants have few rivals. In the more con- 
genial conditions of the greenhouse they 
are not equalled by any dwarf-flowering 
plant of their time. All that is needed is 
care and intelligence wben supplying the 
plants with water, and not being very fine 
rooting, water should be supplied in moder- 
ation at all times.—E. J. : 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip- 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s.; post free, 158, 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” 
had nnely bound in 2 vols., half vellum, 248. net. 
all bookgellzre. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR THE 
AMATEUR. 


THE chief cause of failure, in my opinion, of — 
the small amateur Chrysanthemum-grower is 
due to the selection of unsuitable varieties, 
demanding more skill and attention than he 
can give. Except in very exceptional cir- 
cumstances, he should grow only the decora- 
tive doubles*and a few of the single kinds, 
many of which are very beautiful. As a rule 
the small amateur only requires from a dozen 
to three dozen plants, not having space to — 
house more, but these he wants to be the best 
and most beautiful varieties that money can 
buy. He does not grow his flowers for sale, 
but for his own special enjoyment. The 
requisite qualities for him are, I suggest, the 
following : 

(1) The colour must be bright, beautiful, 
and distinct. (2) The shape, even when a 
goodly number of blooms is left on the plant, 
must be elegant, and the blooms of good size. 
(3) The varieties he grows must have a good 
constitution, and be of easy culture. (4) They 
must not be too tall—say, over 4 feet, for, 
although he may cut the flowers for table 
decoration, he generally, I take it, desires to 
show the results of his skill under his “ bit 0’ 
glass,’’ where he and his friends may admire 
them at a time when winter has made the out- 
side world desolate. If he lives in a remote 
part of the country, far from shows and ex- 
hibitions, the amateur has great difficulty (as 
I only too well know from experience) in 
selecting his few first-class varieties, for the 
descriptions in the catalogues are necessarily 
meagre and misleading. I know of nothing 
more annoying than to find, after months of 


stuff—not the sort of thing he expected. I 
eonfess I am in this condition still, after a 
couple of years of endeavour, and if some one 
of your readers who knows. will not help, I 
presume I shall remain so for a long time yet 
to come. : 

Long lists of varieties are only puzzling to 
the small amateur. What he really wants is 
the names of two or three dozen of the most 
beautiful kinds, according to the above cri- 
teria, regardless as to whether they are new 
or old, dear or cheap, for even the newer 
varieties cannot be called dear. It must not 
be forgotten that what the small amateur, as 
a rule, wants is beauty of colour, form, etce., 
not profit, and he is not particularly in- 
terested as to suitability of transmission 
through the post. I shall be very thankful to 
some competent person; amateur preferred, 
who has visited the chief shows in London and 
other centres, or large private collections, 
would give the following information, ‘ with- 
out fear, favour, or affection.’’ (1) The three 
best white deeorative varieties according to 
the points mentioned, in their order of merit. 
(2) The best three yellows. (3) The best 
three, shades of rose, pink, ete. (¢ ‘he best 
three bronzes, terra-cotta (5) The best three 
crimson (or scarlet) and gold, colours bright — 
and contrasting. (6) The best six sineles, 
large and well-shaped, to include best white. 
(7) The three best Anemone-flowered, of any 
pleasing and bright colour. The singles must 
be kinds requiring no disbudding, or, at least, 
very little. Apart from size and colour, there 
is a vast difference in the shape of the singles 
and Anemone-flowered, some being very beau- — 
tiful, others of a regular type. It is essential 
in a single that, besides the other good quali- 
ties mentioned, the individual flowers should — 
be large, but, above all, elegant in shape, 
artistically poised, and evenly distributed. 
Succession and time of flowering should also 
have some weight—say, from end of October~ 
to Christmas. Mum. 





The Big Chrysanthemum.—I have read 
with interest the remarks of “A. D.’’ under 
the heading, “The Big Chrysanthemum.” I 
do not agree with him that the exhibition 
Chrysanthemum is getting unpopular. I be- 
believe there are many persons who obtain a 
great amount of pleasure in the cultivation 
of the large blooms, and as for being huge 
and lumpy in vases, I think they look very 
well, especially if arranged singly in tall” 
vases, with the foliage left on. I quite agree 





4trouble and care, that one has unsuitable ‘| 
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with “A. D.’’ as to the popularity of the early- 
flowering and single varieties, which I am 
very fond of, and, as “A. D.”’ says, they are 
very easily grown, but at the same time, I 
do not see why the large blooms should not 
be represented at shows. I am quite sure, 
and I believe the majority of readers will 
agree with me, that there is plenty of room 
for all classes of Chrysanthemums to be re- 
presented at shows.—J. W. 





CHRYSANTHEMUM CAPRICE DU 

PRINTEMPS. 
THs Chrysanthemum has been in general 
cultivation for many years past, and few 
mid-October or semi-early varieties have 
become so popular, as it is a plant of quite 
easy culture, and is useful alike for the 
private grower and for market. At the 
recent show at the Crystal Palace, charming 
little plants in 5-inch pots, carrying eight 
to a dozen really good blooms, were set up in 
a trade group. I have judged large and 
handsome specimen plants at Chrysanthe- 
mum shows in different parts of the country, 
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Early Chrysanthemums in pots.—I should be 
obliged if you would let me know whether the early 
hardy Chrysanthemums, forms of Marje Massé, are 
ever successfully grown in pots—say, from 4 inches 
to 10 inches in size, and planted out just before 
blooming time? I wish to have a succession of 
blooms in my garden to follow the African Mari- 
golds, about September 15th. The early Chrysan- 
themums in their turn are to be followed, about 
October 15th, by the late Pompon varieties. Would 
it be practicable to repot these plants? Would you 
advise my keeping over large plants for this treat- 
ment, or simply making cuttings and new plants 
each spring?—H. J. pu Pont, Winterthur, Delaware. 





[We have never known the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums of the Massé set being 
treated in the way you say. ‘This particular 
family of the Chrysanthemum aeeds plenty 
of root-run, as their growth is very strong 
and robust. The plants seem to résent having 
their roots confined in pots, and never seem 
to make the good specimens we are accus- 
tomed to see in the outdoor garden. In 
America, of course, the result may be quite 
different, owing to the difference of the cli- 
matic conditions prevailing there. We 
would advise you to grow your plants in 
large pots, and plunge these until you wish 
to plant them in their flowering quarters 








Chrysanthemum Caprice du Printemps. 
M 


and some of the specimens carried fully a 
hundred blooms of good form. The plants 
are well clothed with foliage until after 
flowering has ceased, and as they bloom 


quite freely, the display is very pleasing. | 


As the accompanying illustration aptly por- 
trays, the bloom is of a good decorative size, 
with stout, fairly broad petals, that build up 
an attractive flower. The colour may be 
described as bright rosy purple. For cul- 
ture in the outdoor border this variety is 
rather late, seldom coming into flower before 
the end of October. When grown in pots, 
and bloomed under glass, the period of flower- 


ing is earlier, B..G, 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Single Chrysanthemum  Caledonia.— 


Messrs. George Williams and Sons, Cardiff, 
send us some flowers of this fine single form, 
which received an award of merit from the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society and a first-class certificate at Edin- 


From a photograph of a flower sent by 
Mr. H. J. Jones, Ltd., Lewisham, 


about the middle of September. By plunging 
the plants in pots, the roots will be kept cool 
and moist, and growth will be promoted in 
consequence. In selecting Pompons to suc- 
ceed the Massé family, be careful in the 
selection you make. ‘Try such sorts as Veuve 
| Clicquot (bronze), Alice Butcher (white), Miss 
Davis (blush-pink), Dolly (pale yellow), Lyon 
(rosy-purple), L’Ami Conderchet (creamy- 
white), Californian (bright yellow), Mme. 
EK. Lefort (orange and red), Yellow Lefort 
(bright yellow), and Pomponium (old-gold). 
These Pompons should be in fine form by the 
date you need them—viz., mid-October. You 
could lift the plants after flowering, and place 
them under glass. In the spring you could 
either divide them or make cuttings, both 
methods answering well.] 

Chrysanthemums, selection of.—I grow fifty 
plants, and have had a general clear-out and made 
a fresh list. I wish to know whether you would 
advise the rejection of any of the following varieties 
which I intend getting:—Hon. Mrs. Lopes, Beecham 
Keeling, Lady Letchworth, Master James, Pockett’s 
Crimson, Mrs. C. Pen‘ord, Mrs. L. Thorn, J. Lock, 








burgh this season. It is a very large flower, 
measuring some 7 inches to 8 inches in dia- 
meter, the colour being a rosy-lilac, with a 
distinct ring of white round the disc. The 
habit is stiff, and the plant gro‘ws freely. 


|}and C. H. Totty. 


J. Molyneux, Master David, W. Mease, F. W. Lever, 
Could you give me the times of 
stopping these, second crowns, if possible, as I pre- 
fer them?—CHRYSANTHS. 

[The whole of the varieties which you 
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have marked with a eross in your letter are 
good, and in many eases indispensable to 
an exhibitor’s collection of Japanese varle- 
ties. We should not care to leave out even 
one variety. Of those newer varieties you 
propose to acquire, we are not much enam- 
oured of W. Mease, as it is not a very pleas- 
ing flower and is distinctly coarse. C. H. 
Totty is a beautiful flower of deep chestnut 
red colour, but we fear it is hardly large 
enough, except in the hands of a very expert 
grower. As you request, we give in the 
subjoined list the treatment necessary for 
the new sorts you intend to grow another 
season. 

Which buds to 

retain. 

First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Seci nd crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 


Name. 
Hon. Mrs. Lopes 
Beecham Keeling 
Lady Letchworth 
Master James... 
Pockett’s Crimson 
Mrs. C. Penford 
Mrs. L. Thorn .. 
J. Lock .. 7 
J Molyneux 
Master David .. 
W. Mease 


When to stop. 
Natural break 
May 25.. 2 
May 25 tt s% 
End third week May 
Find March Pe 
First week April 
Last week March .. 
End March 
End March .. & 
Jind third week May 
First week April 
F. W. Lever Ind March , .. Second crown 
C. H. Totty .. End March ... «. Second crown 

Stopping and timing Chrysanthemums 

(Afontigny, N.B.).—You ask for particulars to 
suit the growers in Renfrew, N.B. The 
dates given in the subjoined list are those 
best suited to growers in and around London 
and in the south. Chrysanthemum-growers 
in the midlands should stop their plants a 
week earlier, and growers in Scotland should 
stop (pinch out the points of the growths) 
about a fortnight earlier than the dates men- 
tioned in the under-mentioned table. We 
hope we have made this quite clear to all 
readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED who are 
growers of high-quality exhibition Chrysan- 
themum blooms. 
Which buds to 

retain. 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 


When to stop. 
Tuist week May .. 
Mid-April.. 
May 15 i 
Mid-April .. 
End March 
First week 
Mid-April .. 
May 21 Ss ea 
First week April 
Mid-April .. “r 
End March Sy 
First week June.. 
Farly May F 
Third week March 
Tiast week March 
Dad March 


May 10 

First week April 
Virst week April.. 
Last week May .. 
April 10 4 Ae 
Last week April .. 
Last week April 
Second week April 
Third week March 
End April we 
Third week March 
May 10 T ee 
Find March a 
End March se 
Third week May.. 
End March ie 
Mid-April .. 

End March 
Mid-April .. 

April 5 

End March 

Knd March 

End March 


Name. 
F.S. Vallis. . 
Phoebus ; af 
Queen of the Exe 
Mrs. A. McKinley 
Lord Ludlow 
(Jodfrey’s King 
W. Duckham 
Kate Broomhead 
Lord Roberts 
Kimberley oe 
Mrs. A. I’. Miller 
Miss Elsie Fulton 
General Hutton ., 
te inald Vallis 
Mrs. Norman Davis 
Kdith Jamieson .. 
Chrysanthemiste 

tigny oi 

Geo. Mileham... 
Mrs. F. W. Vallis 
Mrs. G. Mileham 
J. H. Silsbury 
Viviand Morel 
Lady Hanham 
Mrs. C. Penford .. 
Leigh Park Wonder 
Miss Annie Lunt.. 
Rose Pockett s 
Mme. R, Cadbury 
Mrs. G. F. Coster 
Sir Frank Crisp .. 
Master David 
Master James 
Mrs W. Wells 
J W. Molyneux .. 
Mrs. W. Knox 
J. J. Brooks : 
Algernon Davis .. 
F. Gock <. 5. 
Mrs, A. M. Faulkner 
O, H. Broomhead End March Second crown 
Frank Chapman .. May 10 First crown 


Generally speaking, it is wise to pinch all 
plants recommended for a second crown bud 
selection when they fail to “break” natu- 
rally (after the first pinching) by the end 
of June. This will ensure the development of 
the second crown buds in good time. 

Chrysanthemum Baby.—The Chrysanthe- 
mum bearing the above name is probably the 
smallest double-flowered variety in existence, 
being, in point of fact, a miniature-flowered 
Pompon of a golden-yellow colour, that ap- 
pears to attract the attention of a large num- 
ber because of its diminutive size. The 
flower-heads individually are not so large as 
an ordinary breeches-button, and a dozen or 
two of these clustering—though not touching 
—on the tips of well-flowered branches or 
sprays, are very attractive. The variety is 
small in all its parts—leaves, stems, and 
florets—the latter not more than half an inch 
in length. The plant is of dwarf and bushy 
habit, and those who cultivate the curiosities 
of the Chrysanthemum world should find it of 
considerable interest. As exhibited recently, 
the variety was quite an attraction, even 
among a large number of other varieties of 
undoubted excellence.—H. J. 


April 


Mon- 
es First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
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BOOKS. 





“WARLEY GARDEN IN SPRING AND 
SUMMER.’”* 
Miss Wi.LuimMoTtT, best of gardeners, has 
issued in book form some views of her garden 
at Warley, so varied, so distinct, and so 
admirably cultivated. They are simply views 
taken by herself, somewhat enlarged and 
printed in collotype, which is a great im- 
provement on the process now commonly em- 
ployed in illustrating journals in black and 
white. Ilaving had the pleasure of seeing 
the Warley Garden at various seasons, we 
should not like to face the task of doing 
justice to it by any form of reproduction ; 
and, good as these views are, it would be 
hard to say that they show the full beauty of 
the scenes they represent. One thing is clear 
in the book, and that is that the pictures 
show real gardening, not caricatures of it, as 
are so often seen in books and papers, in 
which the most stupid and ugliest things are 
shown as examples. The slight enlargement 
of the original views has, we think, somewhat 
lessened the texture in some parts, but, on 
the whole, the book is very well done, and is 
a credit to the publisher also. There is no 
letterpress, and none is really needed, as 
each plate tells its own story. Where all are 
good, it is difficult to make any choice, but 
the views of the wild garden, the rock garden, 
and the water gardens are particularly good. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Decease of landiord (H. A. 7'.).—Your 
position is perfectly safe and clear. You 
were tenant of a deceased person. Whoever 
succeeds that deceased person must act to- 
ward you precisely as he would have acted. 
You cannot be dispossessed by anybody, nor 
can your existing agreement of tenancy be 
touched in any way except you first receive 
proper notice from the executors or the 
legatee. Simply wait until you get such 
notice, and do not pay any rent to anybody 
until proper demand is made by some person 
who can satisfy you that he is legally en- 
titled to demand it. So far it would appear 
that the executors are the proper people to 
demand the rent, and you would be very 
foolish to pay it over to anybody else—son 
or otherwise.—BARRISTER. — 

Gardener a “male servant” (#. JM. P.). 
—I call this monstrous—whether the person 
was or was not a “‘male servant’’ within the 
meaning of the statute—and if I were you I 
would send a full statement of the facts to 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, with 
a strong complaint of the treatment. ‘To 
notify you in September, then to frighten you 
into paying them 20s. in the middle of 
November, when you had immediately com- 
plied with their request, was an outrage. As 
to whether, technically, the person employed 
was a male servant, I cannot answer that 
without having before me full details as to 
how the man was employed and paid, what 
his duties were, where he lived, etc.—Bar- 
RISTER. 





POULTRY. 





Fowls unhealthy (Jfiss Storer).—Your 
birds are probably suffering from prolapsus. 
This is due to over-feeding or too excessive 
laying. No stimulating foods must be sup- 
plied, and a tonic should be given. A table- 
spoonful of zine, dissolved in a pint of water, 
should be employed as an astringent. If any 
of the bowel protrudes through the vent, it 
should be returned thereto.—K. T. B. 

An old hen (J/. W. W.).—The bird is prob- 
ably suffering from old age, and, save for 
sentimental reasons, it would be better to 
kill her, since, apparently, she is quite value- 
less. The symptoms look like “gapes,’’ but 
this so rarely attacks old hens that I should 
imagine it is some other complaint, but what, 
I am quite unable to tell you from the symp- 
toms you describe. Reduce her rations by 
half, add a little bone-meal to the food, and 
make her take plenty of exercise.—E. T.B: 

* ““Warlev Garden in Spring and Summer,” by Ellen 


Willmott, F.L.S.,,.VM.H. London: Bernard Onarite 
ll, Grafton-street’ New Bond-street, W. ernard Quaritch, 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
DECEMBER 7TH, 1909. 

THE last exhibition of the year, despite the 
gloom of a typical December day, can only 
be regarded as a success, both in respect of 
numbers and the quality and brilliance of not 
a few of the exhibits. Nor was the exhibition 
of a one-sided character ; indeed, on the con- 
trary, there was ample to satisfy the lover of 
Orchids, the specialists in Carnations, winter- 
flowering Begonias, Cyclamens, and the like, 
while the kitchen-gardener was _ specially 
catered for on this occasion by a unique dis- 
play of the Brassica family, which attracted a 
good deal of attention. 

Begonias.—Prominent among greenhouse- 
flowering plants was the fine exhibit of winter- 
flowering Begonias from Messrs. James 
Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, the ad- 
mirable lot of well-flowered plants demon- 
strating the great value of these things at this 
season of the year. For some weeks now 
these plants have been one of the outstand- 
ing features of the firm’s nursery at Feltham, 
while from time to time visitors to these 
fortnightly meetings have had an opportunity 
of seeing the plants and noting the brilliance 
of their blooms and remarkable profusion of 
flowering. Some of the plants exhibited on 
the present occasion have, we were informed, 
seen service before, yet the plants continue 
to yield an almost endless profusion of blos- 
soms. Among the varieties now exhibited 
were Ensign, Winter Cheer, Julius, Elatior 
(one of the most freely flowered), and Mrs. 
Bedford, a very free-flowering and handsome 
variety of the Gloire de Lorraine class. The 
colour is a shade of pink, rather deep in tone, 
and admirably suited for use under artificial 
light. Some well-flowered examples of Lucu- 
lia gratissima, a welcome, fragrant-flowered 
greenhouse shrub, were also on view, to- 
gether with single and decorative Chrysan- 
themums. Mr. E. H. Brown, Roehampton, 
brought many fine plants of Begonia Gloire 
de Lorraine, and, arranging them with Ferns 
and Palms, made a capital display. Messrs. 
H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, filled a full- 
length table with choice Ferns and flowering 
plants, thé former including good examples 
of many of the recently-introduced Nephro- 
lepises and others. Flowering plants included 
a large and well-grown batch of Erica melan- 
thera, Begonia Mrs. Rothschild, of the Gloire 
de Lorraine set, Daphne indica, ever welcome 
by reason of its rich fragrance, and a number 
of plants, representing a capital strain of 
Primula obconica. 

Carnations.—Of these there were many 
really superb displays, one of the most im- 
posing arrangements being that. from Mr. 
W. H. Page, Langley Nurseries, Hampton, 
who staged splendid vases of May Day, Mrs. 
Lawson, Enchantress, White Perfection, 
Winsor, and many others. Lilies, such as 
the red and white forms of L. speciosum and 
the pure white trumpet Lily, L. longiflorum. 
were also well shown. Mr. H. Burnett. 
Guernsey, made one of his characteristic 
displays of. Carnations, the handsome blos- 
soms affording proof of high culture and the 
suitability of the Guernsey climate to these 
flowers at this season of the year. Messrs. 
Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, also 
brought a magnificent lot of Carnations, ar- 
ranging the flowers with light sprays of Car- 
nation foliage. Among many good kinds we 
noted May Day, Mikado, Marmion, Lady N. 





Brassey, Rose Doré, and the _heliotrope- 
shaded Countess of Onslow. <A few light 
Palms interspersed among the vases en- 


hanced the value of. the exhibit as a whole. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Cc., Enfield, ar- 
ranged an artistic group of Carnations in the 
centre of the hall, displaying a great variety 
of these flowers, together with many good and 
promising seedlings. The firm also brought 
examples of Poinsettias and Cyclamens in 
flower. 

Cyclamens.—There were several impor- 
tant exhibits of these useful winter flowers, 
the group from the Rev. E. H. Buckstone. 
Etwall, near Derby, reflecting the highest 
credit upon the cultivator. Only red and 
white-flowered varieties were staged, the 
plants throughout being well and profusely 
flowered. Mr. W. Astor, Cliveden, Taplow, 
also sent a capital and well-grown lot of these 
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plants, the foliage being distinctly marbled, 


and in this way more than ordinarily attrac- 
tive. 

Chrysanthemums were well shown by seve- 
ral firms, a very brilliant and handsome crim- 
son-flowered single variety named Kathleen 
May, from Messrs. H. J. Jones, Limited, re- 
ceiving an award of merit. Mr. Frank Bra- 
zier, Caterham, also had a goodly group of 
these flowers in single, decorative, and other 
sorts, Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Merstham, 
bringing quite a representative gathering of 
late-flowering varieties, the most notable 
being H. I’. Felton (rich, deep yellow), Mers- 
tham Jewel (single bronze), Mrs. W. Bucking- 
ham (single pink), Hetty Wells (bronze), and 
Mrs. David Syme (white). Miss Muriel 
Smith, a large decorative sort, salmon and 
terra-cotta shades, is distinctly pleasing and 
effective. Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons, 
Swanley, also brought a very fine display of 
single-flowered Chrysanthemums, of which 
Cannell’s White, Cannell’s Crimson, and Mrs. 
Charles Willis (rosy-carmine) were among the 
best). Messrs. Cannell were also responsible 
for a representative gathering of the winter- 
flowering Zonal Pelargoniums. Barbara 
Hope (salmon), New York (scarlet, white eye), 
Jupiter (scarlet), and Campania (salmon) were 
among the best in a very fine assortment of 
these showy winter flowers. 

Hardy plants and shrubs.—Hardy plants 
at this season of the year are not expected in 
force, though Messrs. J. Peed and Son, West 
Norwood, S.E., and the Misses Hopkins, 
Shepperton-on-Thames, each brought a 
variety of alpines in pots or pans, the first- 
named firm including a collection of minia- 
ture succulent plants. Mr. L. R. Russell, 
Richmond, brought many well-grown tree 
and other Ivies, the silver-leaved form of H. 
dentata variegata constituting quite a feature. 
Berried shrubs were included in this exhibit. 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
N., had a capital display of scarlet and yetlow- 
fruited Hollies, Pernettyas, the Sea Buck- 
thorn (Hippophe rhamnoides), loaded with 
its yellow fruits, with Cotoneasters, Skim- 
mias, and other things. 


Vegetables and fruit.—The most note- 
worthy exhibit under this head was the unique 
collection of Brassicas from Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading, which filled one side of 
the hall. The exhibit was composed of no 
less than fifty distinct forms of the Brassica 
family, about one-half of this number repre- 
senting the Kales. Of these, the old types, 
such as Cottager’s, Asparagus, Ragged Jack, 
and others were seen side by side with the 
newer types, of which Sutton’s Hardy Sprout- 
ing, Sutton’s Al, and Sutton’s Drumhead 
were conspicuous, while the more curious of 
the foreign types of Kales had their repre- 
sentatives in such as Palm-tree, Lark’s 
Tongue, Flanders, and others. Brussels 
Sprouts were well to the front—Exhibition, 
Matchless, and Dwarf Gem; the last we 
think unsurpassed for flavour and firm, solid 
buttons. Cabbages, Savoys, and Broccoli 
each had their representatives, the group con- 
stituting an ideal one, and of much value to 
the gardener and the amateur desirous of 
making selections of the best of these things. 
We think we have never before seen an ex- 
hibit of this character so interestingly or so 
instructively displayed. Hon. Vicary Gibbs, 
Elstree (gardener, Mr. E. Beckett) brought 
a collection of Kales, arranging the several 
varieties in pyramids. Bottled fruits were 
shown by Miss Morbin, New York, and by 
Mrs. Miller, Marlow, a large and interesting 
collection of nuts and fruits of a seasonable 
character coming from Mr. W. B. Shearn, 
Tottenham Court-road. 

Orchids.—There were many choice lots of 
Orchids at this meeting, most of the collee- 
tions being rich in Cypripediums. The group 
from Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Chelten- 
ham, was noticeably so, while the cultural 
excellence displayed by these well-known 
plantsmen is ever of a high order. Of the 
Cypripedium insigne varieties, Colonel Lums- 
den, Harefield Hall, Agatha, and Heatonense 
were remarked, while of C. i. Sanders a very 
remarkable lot of well-flowered plants was 
noted. C. Leeanum was represented by its 
varieties Corona, Chadwar variety, and 
Cypheri, all very handsome and beautiful. 
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Other notable things were G. F. Moore, Miss 
Amy Moore, and Leander superbum, the ever- 
interesting C. Fairieanum being also noted. 
Messrs. Mansell and Hitchin, Rawdon, Yorks, 
also brought a variety of Cypripediums, to- 
gether with Odontioda Bohnhofie, with red- 
dish claret-coloured flowers. Mr. E. V. Low, 
Haywards Heath, included in an interesting 
lot Dendrobium Dearei, Cymbidium erythro- 
stylum, Oncidium ornithorrynechum album, 
and various Odontoglossums, among others. 
Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans, had good 
examples of Lelio-Cattleya Thorntoni, Odon- 
toglossum amabile, Leelio-Cattleya Cornel, 
and Cypripedium  Leeanum giganteum 
Simonsi. Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., 
Haywards Heath, had an admirable display, 
made up chiefly of Calanthes and Odonto- 
glossums, the former, in red and white varie- 
ties, making a delightful display, with their 
graceful, arching spikes of flowers. Leelio- 
Cattleya Cappei (orange and red), L. C. Lydia 
(yellow), Cattleya Octave Doin (white, crim- 
son-tipped lip), Dendrobium formosum gigan- 
teum, and a heavily-blotched Odontoglossum 
ardentissimum were among the more striking 
in this highly attractive group. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and the medals for groups will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 





HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 


Outdoor garden.—All kinds of Roses may 
still be planted. We shall probably hold 
some of the Teas over till spring, to get the 
land into better order. Polyantha Roses will 
make a charming bed on the lawn, planted 
rather closer than other kinds. They should 
be well nourished during growth in summer. 
Good standard Roses are scarce, owing to 
deaths among the Briers and failures among 
the buds last season. There seems to be a run 
upon the Ramblers. Dorothy Perkins makes 
a beautiful weeping standard in a tub, and 
is easily forced for the conservatory. Plants 
for grouping on the rough lawn or in the 


- wilderness may include herbaceous and Tree 


Ponies. There is some brightness in the 
foliage as it dies off. They take time to be- 
come established and come into flower, and 
the ground should be well prepared before 
planting, as they will be permanent. Where 
there is scope to make the wild garden a spe- 
cial feature, it will become exceedingly in- 
teresting, especially if the surface is undu- 
lated and partially shaded, to give scope for 
hardy Ferns, Primroses, and shade-loving 
plants. Worn turf and tennis lawns, as else. 
where, should be repaired, weedy lawns 
cleared of weeds, and dressed with basic slag. 
If mixed with earth, the latter should be free 
from the seeds of weeds. Bulbs are still 
being planted, but it is getting late for the 
early-flowering bulbs. They can be planted 
round the margins of the lawn, with an iron- 
shod dibber, and covered with earth. Box 
edgings may be replanted now. The varie- 
gated Euonymus radicans makes a neat edging 
for a border, and is easily kept in condition. 
The small-leaved Ivy also is good for the 
same purpose. 

Fruit garden.—Pruning and training of 
fruit-trees are going on briskly now. When 
work of this kind is delayed till after Christ- 
mas, it is often badly done, and then, after 
the pruning, there are the washing and dress- 
ing with insecticides to give attention to. 
The cleansing of the bark is very important 
work, and lime, when newly slaked, is a good 
cleansing agent, and it is cheap and easily 
applied. When properly appreciated, more 
of this work will be done, and the still more 
important work of feeding the surface-roots 
with rich compost. Winter dressing to kill 
insects and cleanse the bark is well, but it is 
far better to give attention to the roots. 
Deep planting in poor, badly-worked soil, 
where the drainage is doubtful, ruins many 
fruit-trees. If the drainage is doubtful, lift 
the roots up near the surface and feed with 
rich top-dressings. More attention is given 
to this matter by those who wish to see their 
trees thrive. Fruit-trees of all kinds do best 
In a firm root-run, but not the firmness of 
unmoved soil. All Apple-trees should have 
been protected by grease-bands. These 
bands may not capture every insect, but those 











who have adopted these bands have few 
fallen Apples. Open-air Grape-Vines should 
now be pruned, and, if much crowded, some 
of the old rods may be cut out. Train up 
a@ new young rod occasionally if fine Grapes 
are wanted. 


Vegetable garden.—It is not well to do 
much on the land when it is full of water, 
but at such times the outfall of the drains 
should be examined and put right. It is not 
every gardener that is so happily placed as 
to be able to do all the trenching required, 
but where the vegetables are poor and crops 
inferior, it is in that direction improvement 
must be sought. A rough plan should be 
made, showing how the land has been 
cropped, and the sites for the coming year’s 
cropping marked out. Arrange for the proper 
distribution of the manure. In some estab- 
lishments there will be a falling off of stable 
manure owing to the motor craze. Super- 
phosphates are good for Potatoes and other 
root-crops, and basic slag is a cheap manure, 
good for fruit-trees and root-crops. It is 
commonly supposed that green crops want 
nitrates, but firm growth seems essential in 
our climate to resist frost, and, therefore, 
potash and phosnhates, including lime, are 
necessary in the kitchen garden. Those who 
have not laid down their Broccolis had better 
do it, as they will be better able to resist 
a low temnperature. Seakale, Asparagus, and 
Mushrooms are required now in considerable 
quantities. This is mainly a question of 
means, as forcing is not a difficult matter. 


Conservatory.—There is abundance of 
late-flowering Chrysanthemums still waiting 
in cold-house for Christmas and later flower- 
ing. We want them as late as possible for 
cutting, and for this purpose they may be 
grown in quite a cold-house till the final or 
second week in December. At that time a 
little warmth will be useful to expand the 
blossoms. There are many things that flower 
naturally in the conservatory at this season, 
especially where a few good hard-wooded 
plants, such as Heaths and Epacrises, are 
grown. Abutilons, also Habrothamnus fas- 
cicularis, and the Indian Daphnes are very 
sweet. The red variety makes a large bush 
when planted out. If grown in pots, it re- 
quires careful culture and good drainage. It 
should be potted in good loam and leaf-mould 
or peat in equal parts, with sand enough to 
keep it open and sweet. Ericas, of course, 
require careful watering and free ventilation. 
After flowering, they should be pruned into 
shape and repotted if necessary when break- 
ing into growth during the spring, pressing 
the soil in very firmly with the potting-stick. 
This firm potting is essential in the case of 
many plants besides Heaths. Pelargoniums, 
for instance, must be potted firmly, to induce 
a free-flowering, sturdy habit. Bouvardias 
will be useful now, but should have a light 
position, lifted up off the ground. Wide, 
elevated baskets are good for many things in 
flower, not necessarily suspended above the 
line of sight, but placed on pedestals, tem- 
porary or otherwise. I like as many of these 
things as possible to be movable, as then they 
can be placed just where colour is wanted. 
We all crave change, and it is as much 
needed in gardening as in other things; but 
in our selection of subjects for cultivating we 
need not throw away a good thing to make 
room for something inferior, which may be 
termed new. Get the watering done early 
in the day, and make a special study of the 
ventilation. 


Stove.—When Allamandas and other sum- 
mer-flowering climbers have ripened their 
wood, less water will be required, and if in 
pots and movable, they will do for a time in 
a cooler house in a state of rest. They will 
flower all the better for a rest in a tempera- 
ture of 50 degs. or so. Gardenias and 
Eucharis Lilies may be pushed on now in a 
warm-house, and nourished with weak liquid- 
manure. ‘The same treatment will suit Poin- 
settias and Euphorbia jacquinizflora. Both 
of these are very bright in a warm, sunny 
house, planted out in a narrow border and 
trained up near the glass. Long wreaths of 
scarlet flowers may be aqbtained from the 
Euphorbia in this way. Euphorbia splen- 
dens is very attractive when covered with its 
small, bright flowers. It is a» rough, spiny 
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plant at other seasons, but when in flower 
in winter, it has a special charm of its own. 
I have generally found a couple of months 
in the open air in summer useful in producing 
a crop of flowers in winter, and there are 
other things besides this Euphorbia that are 
improved by open-air treatment for a time 
In summer. 

Early vinery.—TIf there are no pot Vines of 
fruiting size well ripened, and a house of 
permanent Vines has to be started to have 
ripe Grapes in May, the Vines should be 
started now. If the house has been forced 
previously, the buds will soon move when 
heat is applied, and with the lengthening days 
the progress will be rapid. Start with a 
night temperature of 50 degs., and increase 
the heat as growth proceeds until the bunches 
show, when the night temperature may be 
raised from 60 degs. to 65 degs. Warmth 
and moisture extend and spread out the 
bunches, so that what first appear to be 
small bunches develop into large ones, so 
powerful is the influence of warm, moist air, 
kept in circulation by the smallest possible 
ventilation. The ventilation usually begins 
at the ridge, but in the course of experi- 
ments, I had small inlets made from the out- 
side, so that the cold air comes into contact 
first with the hot-water pipes. This, I thought, 
was an advantage. There was, of course, the 
means of stopping the inflow when deemed 
necessary. The ventilating of fruit-houses 
is very important work, and should be done 
exactly at the right moment, without trying 
to save time by letting in too much cold air 
at once. The heating and ventilating should 
work in unison, and both should thoroughly 
be under control. Vines which have been 
previously forced usually break freely and 
regularly, but pot Vines may want a little 
assistance. A sluggish Vine may be helped 
by twisting the rod to bring pressure to bear. 


Early Tomatoes.—If there is a warm, light 
house, with a night temperature of 60 degs. 
or 65 degs., sow seeds of a good early variety. 
At present I know of nothing better than a 
good selection of Sunrise, and if the young 
plants are grown on without check, the pro- 
gress will be rapid. If there are young plants 
ready, they may go out now, either into pots 
or boxes filled with good loam, mixed with 
bone-meal, wood-ashes, and a small quantity 
of old plaster or lime in some form. Liquid- 
manure and rich mulechings can be given 
when the fruit appears. I train the plants 
as two-branched cordons within a foot or so 
of the glass. All young shoots should be 
rubbed off when quite small. No leaders are 
stopped till the end of the rafter is reached. 


Forcing Strawberries.—To have ripe fruit 
in March, a start should be made now. In 
many private gardens there is no_ special 
house for Strawberries; they have to take 
their chance in vineries, Peach-houses, etc., 
Where a pit filled with leaves can be given 
up to them, they will start earlier and 
stronger. Free ventilation is necessary, and 
the water-pot should not be used too freely at 
the beginning. When the plants come into 
flower, move them to a light, warm house near 
the glass. EK. Hospay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

December 20th.—Leaves have been raked 
up and carted home for covering outside Vine 
borders and making hot-beds Seakale 
crowns have been lifted, the thongs or side 
roots taken off for stock purposes. The 
crowns intended for forcing are laid in near 
the Mushroom-house. A stock of MHorse- 
radish has been lifted and laid in, ready for 
use when wanted. Mint-roots have been 
started in boxes, to be ready when green Mint 
is wanted. Green Tarragon also has been 
provided. 

December 21st.—An effort is being made to 
fetch up arrears of the pruning and training 
of wall-trees. Pears and Plums have been 
done, but Peaches and Morello Cherries will 
have to wait a while. This is a busy season 
for the gardener who is short-handed, and 
many are in that condition now. It may not 
be necessary to protect Figs, but the branches 
have been drawn together, and if severe frost 
comes suddenly, mats or Fir branches will be 
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placed over them, but we shall wait for the 
first night’s frost. 

December 22nd.—Manure has been wheeled 
on the quarters of bush fruits and Raspber- 
ries, and lightly forked in, as we want to 
get things ship-shape. Box edgings, where 
turned over and rolled down firm. Finished 
planting bulbs, including Anemones.  Per- 
sian Ranunculi will be left till February. In 
the meantime, the beds will be made ready. 

December 23rd.—Pea and Bean sticks have 
been carted in. If we have bad weather, they 
will be got ready for use. All recently- 
planted trees and shrubs have been mulched, 
and, where necessary, secured from  wind- 
waving. Standard Briers have been obtained 
and laid in ready for planting. Brier cut- 
tings have been planted to raise dwarf stocks 
for budding in due time. Planting is still 
being done, and new beds are trenched up 
for hardy plants 

December 24th.—There is always a-certain 
amount of decorating to do at this festive 
season, and the conservatory must be made 
as bright as possible. 
mums, Salvias, Camellias, and other things 
in flower, this has not been difficult. Oranges 
in fruit are useful for Christmas decorations, 
but these are not so common as they were a 
good many years ago. Many of the old 
specimen Orange-trees seem to haye disap- 
peared. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 

Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING (ree of charge tf correspondents follow these 
rules: All comntunications should be clearly aud concisely 
uTitten on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Kprror of Garpventne, 17, Murnival-street, Holborn, 
London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Puutisuer. Vhe name and address ef the sender are 
required in addition to any desiyiation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When iore than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than. three queries should be sent at a time, Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue tnumediately following 
the receipt of their conunwrication, We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming plants.—All who wish their plants to be 
rightiy named showd send good examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or frurt. (Snippets of leaves and 
points of shoots are useless.) “Not more than Jour plauts 
should be sent in any one week by the some correspon. 
dent. Where more than one k-nd ts sent they should be 
numbered. . Of conisers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Rerders who desire our help in 
namuu fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assiot in iuts determination, We have received fronr 
correspondents stile specimens of fruits for 
these in many cases being unripe and other« 
wise poor. The differences between varivties of fruits wre 
in muny eases so trifling thut, where possible, two or 
three examples of each snould be sent showing the range 
or size. We can undertake to name only four varieties at 
a time, and these only when the above directions are 
observed. 


several 
aMNLING, 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Injury to Oleanders (W. J. Jones).—Have you 
been washing the plants with any insecticide in which 
parallin is? If 80, the cause is easily explained, as 
the paraffin, if not kept mixed, would float on 
the top, and when applied, naturally lodge in the 
‘“forks’’ and cause the wood to perish. This is 
the only reason of the failure we can think of, as 
you give us no particulars to help us fathom the 
eause of the trouble. 

Scale on Fern (L.).—Your Ferns have been 
attacked by the brown-seale. Nearly all descriptions 
of plants grown in houses are subject to attack, and 
the pest can only be kept in check by constant 
cleansing. You had better lay your Fern on its 
side on a table, then give each stem and frond, both 
back and front, a good washing with soapy-water, 
using a soft brush, and taking care that the scale is 
removed. Afterwards give a good sprinkling over- 
head with clean water. You will do well to fre- 
quently look over your plants. 

Daisies on lawn (Charnwood).—You can only 
hope to eventually rid your lawn of Daisies by dig- 
ging them up with a stout handfork or some such 
implement. This you shoula do at once, If the 
lawn is overrun with the Daisies, the best plan would 
be to have it dug, clearing out the Daisy-roots as 
the work proceeds. If you can get good, clean turf 
in the district, then returf it, but if not, then sow it 
down next April with good Grass-seed, not that from 
a hayloft, which as a rule is very full of weed-seeds, 
Which may afterwards give no end of trouble. 
Sulphate of ammonia will not destroy the Daisies. 


Smilax (S. M.).—The best way to treat Smilax 
where it is desired to use the long climbing growths 
for domestic or other decoration is to have the plants 
in from 8-inch to 9-inch pots at least, to have a 
stout piece of wire run round close beneath the rim, 
and then to have pieces of wire carried over from 
this wire crosswise, both to keep it in place and also 
to which to fasten pieces of string, which should run 
to some fixture above. Then as new growths break 
up twine them round the strings. When of full 
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height these can be cut, and room made for others. 
It will probably need shifting into a larger pot every 
two years, and need occasional waterings with liquid- 
manure. 

Chrysanthemums, six bush-plants for mid- 
November flowering (Salopian).—Caprice du Prin- 
temps (bright rosy-purple), Kathleen Thompson 
(chestnut, sport from  first-named scrt), Money- 
maker (white), Lizzie Adcock (yellow), Source d’Or 
(orange terra-cotta), Mrs. Caterer (pure white 
Anemone-flowered). If the above varieties be grown 
on strongly, and pinehed two or-three times, and 
the last time at the end of June, bushy plants will be 
developed by the middle of November. 


Chrysanthemums, four good singles for 
busu-plants (Salopian).—Select the following varie- 
ties:—belle of Weybridge (chestnut-crimson), Mary 
tichardson (reddish terra-cotta), Sir George Bul- 
lough (ueep yeliow), and Star of Honour (pure white, 
very free). Basic 6lag is not suitable for mixing 
with the compost—it is too slow in its action. It is 
best to propagate a fresh batch of plants each yeal 
than. pot on the old plants, which always 
come into flower earlier and are never so interesting 
us young plants from cuttings. 


Keeping Begonia tuners (A. W.).—The best 
plan is to place the tubers as lifted into some boxes. 
‘yhey should not be covered with any soil. ‘Lhe 
foliage will gradually die off, and as soon as that 
takes place remove it, then store the tubers in some 
pots of dry sund. Keep in a frost-proof house. ‘Lhey 
may remain here until next March. As soon as signs 
of new life are apparent, pot up into 3-inch or 4-inch 
pots, using a compost of three parts turfy loam, one 
part each leaf-mould, hot-bed manure, and sand. 
Stand the pots in a house where a slight bottom- 
heat can be given, but it is essential that they be 
placed very near the glass. When pots are full of 
roots give a shift into 5-inch pots, 

Strobilanthes Dyerianus (W. M. Crowfoot).— 
The leaf you send is that of Strobilanthes Dyerianus, 


|a native of the East Indies, from whence it was in- 


troduced about fifteen years ago. Gjven the tem- 
perature of a stove, or even of an intermediate house, 
it is a plant of very easy culture. In the spring the 
cuttings of the young shoots strike almost as readily 


| as those of a Coleus, and quickly form ettective speci- 


mens. It will succeed in what may be described as 
ordinary potting compost, such as a mixture of loam, 
peat, or leaf-mould, and sand. The rich rosy-purple 
markings, which have a distinct metallic lustre, are 
very conspicuous against the dark green ground of 
the rest of the leaf. The pale-bluish flowers are 
rather pretty, but when the plant reaches a flower- 
ing size a good deal of the rich colouring of the 


| leaves disappears. For this reason young growing 
plants in comparatively small pots are the more 
eftective. We are not aware that Strobilanthes 


| Dyerianus has any other name, 


Chrysanthemums, nine Japanese kinds of 
easy culture (Salopian).—There are many good 
Japanese Chrysanthemums of easy culture that will 
into flower quite satisfactorily during the 
second week in November. You cannot expect to be 
absolutely safe with nine varieties only, as the 
weather throughout the growing season may upset 
your calculations. For this reason an additional list of 
three sorts is given. Procure the following :—Lady M. 
Conyers (rosy pink), Lady Hopetoun (mauve-pink), 
F. 8. Vallis (canary-yellow), Mrs. W. Knox (chrome- 
yellow), J. H. Silsbury (bright crimson, golden re- 
Mrs. A T. Miller (pure white), Mrs. Charles 
Penford (yellow, shaded bronze), Mrs. Norman Davis 
(white), Mme. Margaret de Mons (white, shaded 
mauve), Lady Smith of Treliske (yellow, sport from 
last named), Miss Mildred Ware (rosy terra-cotta), 
and Mre. George Mileham (rich rosy-mauve). Retain 
buds about the third week in August; and, to achieve 
this, insert cuttings as soon as possible. 


FROIT. 


Pruning Black Currants (D.).—In pruning 
Black Currant-bushes, it is important to understand 
that these bushes bear their fruits each year on the 
wood or shoots made the preceding year, and if, as 
you suggest, that be cut out,-of course you destroy 
the power to produce fruit. The proper course is to 
cut out portions of the older shoots or branches each 
winter, preserving the stoutest of the newer growths, 
but shortening them back a little when they seem 
unduly long or project much beyond the other shoots. 
You may prune any time now or until Christmas, 
both Currants and Pears, taking advantage of dry 
weather, when also the ground is fairly dry. 


Morello Cherry not fruiting (M.).—We infer 
from the description of your Morello Cherry-tree on a 


| north wall that the soil in which it is growing is 


either too light and rich, or-lacks lime. Stone fruits 
must have lime. You may unnail the tree carefully, 
lift it, neatly trim the roots, then add to the ground 
a barrowload of old mortar-refuse and wood-ashes, 
with either a couple of pounds of fine-crushed bone 
or bone-meal, well mixing this with the soil. Tread 
the ground down moderately firm before planting, 
and then replace the roots rather shallow than deep. 
Well tread the ground afterwards, as these Cherries 
Place a light dressing of long stable- 
manure over the roots to keep them moist during the 
summer if it should be very dry. Water if need be. 


VEGETABLES. 
Celery, keeping (Blanche Rochford).—Celery 
always keeps best when it can be left in the ridges 


where it has been grown and blanched. Presumably, 
you find the winter too severe, and the plants are 
destroyed. But if you could get some hurdles and 
thatch them thickly with long straw, and let them 
lie with the straw outwards, close to the ridges, so 
that the tops touch each other, and the straw came 
up above them, forming a sharp ridge, you would 
find in that way capital protection. Or you coulda 
well cover the ridge with long litter or Fern, and 
then lay sheets of corrugated iron or frames of felt 
over to throw off rain and snow. Failing this, lift 
your Celery carefully, preserving the ball of soil to 








the roots, and put a tie of bast round each of the 
plants. Then put the plants on their sides, with the 
roots towards a wall or fence, sheltering from the 
wind, and so with tiers of plants laid close together, 
and layers of soil 2 inches thick, build up a bank, 
over which later you could lay mats or sacks, or 
litter, and thus throw off the rain. 


The Carrot-maggot (F. R., Ipswich).—Your best 
course in regard to the ground which has carried 60 
maggot-eaten a crop of Carrots this year is to dress 
it at once with gas-lime, at the rate of three-fourths 
of a bushel per rod area. Strew it very evenly on 
the ground, let it lie three weeks, then dig it in. 
That would destroy the pupz lying in the soil. If 
turned up two or three times during the winter and 
poultry could run over it, they would do much good. 
If you sow Carrot-eed on other ground, have it 
trenched or deeply dug now, then about the middle 
of February blacken it with soot and fork that in 
a few inches deep. When the seed is sown and 
covered in, again dress with soot, and again when 
the plants are well up. You can also get a pint of 
paraffin and mix it with a bushel of fine ashes, and 
then strew that along between the rows of plants, 
as it creates an offensive smell and thus keeps the 
fly which deposits the eggs on the young plants at 
bay. Two good Carrots for your purpose are Model, 
or Favourite, and Red Intermediate. 


SHORT REPLIES. 





Middleton Beckett.—You will find articles on 
pergolas in our issues of December 8sth, 1906, 
page 563; December 29th, 1906, page 605; Janu- 


ary 12th, 1907, page 6385; March 9th, 1907, page 18; 
April 20th, 1907, page 99: and April 6th, 1907, 
page 73; October 19th, 1907, page 447; Decem- 
ber 28th, 1907, page 581; and February 8sth, 1908, 
page 659. The above are all illustrated.-—Twenty 
Years’ Reader.—Any hardy-plant grower could supply 
Pancratium illyricum.——@._D., Ayrshire.—Under the 
circumstances you cannot, we think, do better than 
grow Tomatoes, as you suggest.——A. B. Spence.— 
The repotting at this season of the year and insuffi- 
cient heat are the sole cause of the failure of the 
Streptosolen, which requires a warm _ greenhouse 
temperature. Do you mean Zonal Pelargoniums? If 
so, you can, if you have any old plants, cut them 
down in the spring and put jn the cuttings. The 
Geranium is now called Peiargonium.——T. L. Walsh. 
—We should advise you to get a copy of the 
““Bamboo Garden,” by A. B. F. Mitford. This can 
be had through any bookseller.——Ignorant Pat, G.B. 
—Please read our rules as to sending name and 
address. It is somewhat difficult to advise unless we 
know where you write from.——E. J, Sing.—lt is im- 
possible to advise you without seeing the trees. Ask 
some practical man in the neighbourhood to look at 
the trees, and advise you as to the pruning.—— 
Spencer.—See the classification of Sweet Peas by the 
National Sweet Pea Society, in our issue of Novem- 
ber 20th, page 664. If you wish for any further in- 
formation we shall be pleased to help you. You will 
find an article on Phloxes with, at the end, a selec- 
tion in the same issue and the same page. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


a 


Names of plants.—Woodhouse.—The Common 
Balm is Melissa officinalis, a native of South Europe; 
the Sweet Basil 1s Ocymum basilicum, a native of 
India.——E. M. Swayne.—1, Sequoia sempervirens 
(Californian Red Wood); 2, Cryptomeria japonica 
(Japanese Cedar); 3, Juniperus Sabina (the Savin). 
—— Lady  Clonbrook, — Rhodochiton volubile. —— 
Geo. N. Macnamara.—Your Chrysanthemum is, we 
think, Miss Muriel Smith. 


Names of fruits.—D. 0.—Apples: Cox’s Orange 
Pippin; 2, Royal Russet; 8, Very poor sample of 
Blerheim Orange; 4, Alfriston.——W. T.—Apples: 
1, Carlisle Codlin; 2, Ribston Pippin; 3, Rymer; 4, 
Winter or Red Hawthornden.——W. H.—Pears: 1, 
Catillac; 2, Glou Morceau. Apples: 8, Wellington; 
4, Probably Sturmer.——D. T.—Apples: 1, Adam’s 
Pearmain; 2, Cox’s Pomona; 8, King of the Pippins; 


4, Norfolk Beaufin.——Trerchard.—Apples: 1, Blen- 
heim Orange; 2, Cornish Gilliflower; 3, Sleeping 


Beauty.——A. Slater.—Pears: 1, Pear Alexandrine 
Douillard; 2, Kilwinning. Apple: 8, Lord Clyde.—— 
J. Smith.—We much regret being unable to name 
your fruits owing to them being undersized and of 
such poor quality.——A. Donovan.—Apple Bramley’s. 
See note in our last issue at page 712.——A. Thorne. 
—Apple Ecklinville Seedling.——G. T.—Apples: 1, 


Annie Elizabeth; 2, Lemon Pippin; 38, Blenheim 
Orange; 4, Rymer.——M. H.—Pears: 1, Winter 
Nelis; 2, Marie Louise; 8, Glou Morceau. Apple: 4, 


Golden Spire.——Jas. Hailes.—Apples: a, Specimen 
insufficient; b, May be Court Pendu Plat, but speci- 
mens very poor. Pear: Brown Beurré, 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


MAWSON Bros., Windermere.—Catalogue of Trees, 
Shrubs, and Roses. 

HAAGE AND SCHMIDT, Erfurt, Germany.—Trade Seed 
Catalogue, 1909-1910. 

MM. PAPE AND BERGMANN, Quedlingburg.—List of 
Novelties for 1910. / 

GEO, WILLIAMS AND Sons, Cardiff.—Select List of 
New and Choice Japanese and Decorative Chrysan- 
themums. 





Trees and shrubs for sewage outfall.—I 
shall feel obliged if someone wil] inform me, through 
the medium of your valuable paper, the best kind of 
evergreen plants and shrubs to plant on a sewage 
outfall of an ordinary sized country house. The 
sewage is intercepted by a septic tank, with overflow 
radiating Bie from same delivering on the surface. 
The soi] is light and porous, and the liquid rapidly 
soaks away.—EAst ANGLIAN, 
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VEGETABLES. 





CHRISTMAS VEGETABLES. | 


Up to the time of writing hard weather gene- 
rally seems to have inflicted no appreciable 
harm on winter vegetables. The worst | 
damage I have seen has been on breadths of 
heads of Savoy Cabbages by far too early, 
and really bursting, but, seeing that these had 
been left so long on the ground, thus to | 
become useless, it is but obvious that they 
were in long before there was a demand for 
them. Some day, perhaps, growers will 
learn to plant later, that they may have hardy 
hearts to cut in January and February rather 
than in October and November. There are 
now several quite early, if small-hearting, 
varieties, and to have these in good form in 
the New Year, sowings should not be made 
until the end of June, and plants put out 
some 12 inches apart each way at the end of | 
August or early in September. — Brussels | 
Sprowts are a heavy crop this season. 'I'bey 
are just now the great market good-class green 
vegetable. With these small, succulent | 
Sprouts in abundance, naturally the demand 
for coarse forms of greenstuffs must be 
limited. There is plenty of late white Cab- 
bages also, and Coleworts, while in some 
favoured districts there are. still late un- 
harmed autumn Giant Cauliflowers or self- 
protecting Broccoli. “When really good 
heads of these can be purchased cheaply in the 
markets, naturally, inferior Brassice cannot 
be dear. There is an abundance of white 
Turnips, as the season was specially favour- 
able for those. Then there is, on fairly 
porous soils, plenty of good Spinach, but on 
very low, wet soils, it has not been doing well. 
What, however, with New Zealand and Moun- 
tain Spinaches, there is an ample supply of 
such leafage, and many consumers prefer those 
to the commonly-grown forms. ~ Roots, of 
course, are plentiful. Beets, Carrots, Pars- | 
nips, Onions, Potatoes, Artichokes, Salsafy, | 
and others run cheap and good, while those 
who favour salads can yet have good Celery, 
Endive, Cabbage Lettuces, Tomatoes, and 
Cucumbers if they want them. Good forced 
Seakale, too, is already in. There will be no 
lack of wholesome, healthy vegetables for 
Christmas. A. Dir. | 





Irish weather and Potatoes.—If we have 
had very unpleasant weather in England, at 
least we have suffered much less than in 
Treland, for I learn from a County Down 
correspondent that they have had there from | 
20 degs. to 23 degs. of frost, and which pene- 
trated 6 inches deep into the soil. When he | 
also said—being a Potato-grower in a large | 
way—that very many breadths of Potatoes 
were still in the ground, although all his were 
lifted, we can imagine what must have been | 





the condition of those unlifted after the frost | manner as the digging proceeds. 


land, and the sudden spell of hard frosts, 


following on so much rain, naturally proved | 


to be disastrous. The general condition of 


| great quantities must have been destroyed. | AAT har . z 4 . 
The cause of this late lifting, I learn, was the | AN @ ogether new and most representative 


excessive rainfall, which kept workers off the | 


the Potato crop in Ireland has some interest | 


for us, inasmuch as we now purchase and | : 
rally hardy, although in very severe weather 


plant Irish seed-tubers largely. That is spe- 
cially the case in the south of England, as 
experience has shown for several successive 
years that Irish seed gives us the heaviest 
crops.—K. §. 


RIDGING 


VERSUS FLAT DIGGING. 

AFTER such an abnormally wet autumn as 
the past one proved to be in so many parts 
of the country, such work as winter digging 
in the kitchen garden has, it is to be feared, 
fallen greatly into arrears in many instances 
as the result of the soil being in such a 
saturated condition. To prevent further loss 
of time, all who may be so situated, and who 
have soils at all inclined to be of a heavy tex- 





| resorting to the old-time method of ridging 


up the soil instead of digging it on the flat. 


Ridging, it may be remarked, can be carried | 


out when it would be unwise to dig the soil 
in the usual manner, as the object in view is 
to throw the soil up in as rough a state as 
possible, that it may be operated on fully by 


| the elements, and not to chop it to pieces in 


order to obtain a fine tilth. Heavy soil, if 
dug in the ordinary way in a wet condition, 
particularly such as is of a retentive nature, 
remains in a wet, pasty condition for a long 
period, and when it does become dry, it is 


| then most difficult to break down; but, if 


ridged up roughly, and left exposed to the ele- 


ments till required either for planting or sow- 


ing, it will then be found in a friable con- 


dition and to- break down very easily. 


Having a heavy soil to deal with, I am, 


to avoid further delay, having a considerable 
area ridged, the ridges standing 2 feet apart— 
i.e., from the top of one ridge to another. 
The furrows formed between ) 
rain passing on down to the subsoil, while the 
soil in the ridges remains high and dry. 
great thing is to throw the spits of soil up as 
dug, and, while forming them into a ridge, 
to so place them that wind and frost can 
play freely through and between them. When 
convenient to do so, the ridges should stand 
north to south, and in order that they may be 
quite straight, the plots of ground to be so 
treated should be marked out in 
2 feet apart with the aid of a garden line and 
spade before the digging commences. 
necessary to apply manure to the plot, this 
| should be spread on the surface before mark- | 
ing out the ground for ridges, when the | 
manure will become buried in the -usual | 


allow of heavy 


The 


If 
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sections | 








exhibit of members of the great Brassica 
family was seen at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall on December 7th. It was an exhibit that 
was specially in season, seeing that, with the 
single exception of the Cauliflower, all the 
members of this interesting family are gene- 


all are liable to sustain injury. That may, 
of course, be due to cultural conditions, as 
while the native species, which grows on the 


| cliffs of our sea coasts is thoroughly hardy, 
being grown under quite natural conditions, 


those of the same species—indeed, raised 
direct from naturally-produced seed—will 
under cultivation exhibit more luxuriant 
growth, and be hence more liable to suffer, 
as all cultivated forms will if sustaining 
intense cold. The collection set up by Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons not only included almost, if 
not every commercial kind or variety of the 
family, but also cultivated plants of the 
native species, These showed the true Bore- 


ture to deal with, would be well advised in | Cle character, and somewhat, though less 
| markedly, the same appearance as is seen in 


the well-known Hundred-headed Kale. But 
what a study was here for the student in 
vegetable physiology and development, assum- 
ing that every one of the varieties shown had 
come from that one parent. So much is diffi- 
cult to believe, but anyone conversant with 
the Cabbage tribe knews that, let but two 
forms of the most perfect nature or devlop- 
ment but become intercrossed, and the pro- 
geny may be chaotic. If such reversion is, 
therefore, possible, of course, development in 
so many directions is equally possible. 

With perfect late autumn white beads of 
Broccoli were superb Winnigstadt, Pome- 
ranian, and Christmas Drumhead, white 
Cabbages, solid, perfect, medium-sized blood- 
red Cabbages, very handsome large Best of 
All and Sugar-loaf, and small Reliance and 
New Year Savoys; stems and dishes of 
Brussels Sprouts, tall and dwarf Green- 
Curled Scotch, tall and dwarf purple and 
Arctic Kales, and hosts of others. What a 
remarkable family group was thus collected 
together! Of all the Kales, the Arctic Curled 
and the Labrador are probably the most 
hardy, seldom suffering from frost. In the 
group were literally tree Kales, some—such 
as the tall, large-leaved Chou de la Sarthe, 
the dark-leaved Flanders Red, the Giant Jer- 
sey Kale or hybrid—showed what one may 
have for cattle food value, but would not do 
for garden culture. The Russian Kale, with 
its curiously-cut leafage, such as at once dis- 
tinguishes it from all others, was a marked 


| feature, bearing more resemblance to the 


once well-known Ragged Jack, but greatly 
excelling that variety in robustness and in 
Sprout productiveness. This Russian Kale 
is identical with that certificated a few years 
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since by the Royal Horticultural Society, 
after being grown at Wisley under the name 
of Chou de Russie. 

Of distinct forms of Brassica there could 
not have been less than thirty exhibited, and 
of these there are, as of Cabbages, Broc- 
colis, or Brussels Sprouts, many varieties. A 
couple of mounds of Kohl Rabi—the early 
white kind—was included, as being of the 
Brassica family. These roots possess a pecu- 
liar flavour, not found in other similar roots, 
and may in time become very popular. A 
marked feature in the famous Scotch Kales 
now seen is the solidity or massiveness of 
their heads. Most certainly a head of any 
of the improved forms, tall or dwarf, con- 
tains three times the leafage which is found 
in any of the old, unimproved strains. 

A further striking exhibit, but of Borecotes 
or Kales only, was that set up by Mr. A. 
Beckett, from Aldenham House gardens. In 
this case some twelve to fifteen heads of each 
variety were grouped as individual pyramids 
about 4 feet in height, and proportionately 
broad. It was an odd idea thus to exhibit 
these Kales, but the method at least served 
to enforce notice. There were red and 
white variegated Cottager’s, tall and dwarf 
Green Scotch, green and purple Arctic, Rus- 
sian, Labrador, Sutton’s Al, and mounds of 
that singularly tender and succulent form, the 
hybrid Drumhead Kale. To put up such an 
exhibit as either of those named was specially 
useful, as drawing attention to their value as 
garden products for the kitchen at a time 
of year when only quite hardy vegetables can 
exist outdoors. 





CELERY BOLTING. 
A vERyY interesting solution of a common 
eause of bolting in Celery is given in the 
issue of December 11th, p. 709, by Mr. Mel- 
ville, He very rightly advances early sowing 
as a fertile cause of bolting. Given ordinary 
eare, Celery ought not to bolt, sown so late 
as the end of March. Much earlier dates of 
sowing than this are obviously necessary on 
the part of growers who have to provide 
blanched, full-grown heads in early August, 
and, though there is always a fair proportion 
which prematurely runs to seed, a large per- 
centage escapes. Though I have no recollec- 
tion of bolting being due to over-feeding 
Celery with manure in its early stages of 
growth, I have followed Mr. Melville’s plan 
of “pricking out into about 6 inches of soil 
and manure on a concrete bottom,’ with satis- 
factory results. I use shallow boxes, which 
are partly filled with decayed leaves as drain- 
age. In these it is found the Celery roots 
freely, and can be removed for planting quite 
readily with a good ball of roots attached. 
Transferred to trenches before the plants 
have occupied the boxes long enough to be- 
come starved, they grow away freely, and 
without feeling any,.or but little, check. 
Should the weather be sunny and the soil dry 
at the time of planting, they receive a good 
watering, followed by a mulch of short Grass 
from the lawn-mower, which I find a capital 
non-conducting agent, ready to hand and easy 
of application. As its bulk lessens quickly 
in the course of a few days, especially when 
these are warm and sunny, more is added. 
Only in one instance was it found necessary 
to apply water by hand, and this at the time 
of planting. Deep trenches are prepared, 
with a twofold object—that of lessening the 
need for watering, and simplifying the earth- 
ing upin autumn. It is no secret that Celery 
grown in shallow trenches demands much at- 
tention in watering when the weather is very 
warm. Those who have a good water supply 
are not driven to extremes, as are those who 
have no supply to draw upon. Without soil 
moisture Celery languishes in ordinary sum- 
mer weather.. My plants are quite a foot 
below the surface, and the trenches are pre- 
pared for double rows; then, as the plants 
adyance, their leaves fill up the whole width, 
and the sun, consequently, has no direct in- 
fluence on the soil, and thus evaporation is 
considerably lessened. Over-luxuriant growth 
in the early stages is to be avoided if future 
progress is expected. Gross growth, even 
after the Celery is planted, I hold to portend 
future disappointment, for if the plants do 
not show a tendency to bolt, severe frost will 





play sad havoc in winter, and one form of 
failure is almost as bad as the other. 

One need not wonder that Celery sown 
during January and February should show a 
disposition to bolt, because. naturally the 
plants have to be coddled and accommodated 
for so long a period under glass before the 
weather and season favour their transfer to 
the open air. Checks in several forms must 
be given, even in the process of hardening 
them off prior to planting. This cannot pos- 
sibly be avoided, and such plants give occa- 
sion for disappointment, especially when 
they are required for competition. Mr, Mel- 
ville advocates the use of sand in the soil 
for the tender seedling Celery plant. It may 
be a useful agent where soil constituents re- 
quire it, but, as leaf-mould or Cocoa-fibre 
serves to lighten and render them porous, I 
thinksand is unnecessary. Opinions, however, 
differ. Sand has only the merit of porosity 
to recommend it, and is, I believe, more in 
request for the cutting than the rooted seed- 
ling—at any rate, for such quick-growing 
plants as Celery. Leaf-mould will take the 
place of sand effectively for many soft-leaved 
subjects, and, besides rendering the soil 
porous, it also stimulates to an appreciable 
degree. Was: 

Trowbridge. 





FORCING SEAKALE AND RHUBARB, 


THE two are bracketed together for conveni- 
ence, as both respond to the same treatment, 
absolute darkness being essential to procure 
the best blanched heads. A somewhat moist 
atmosphere of 60 degs. or thereabouts is ne- 
cessary at this early date to get a quick 
growth, and various are the methods adopted 
to achieve this end, though it is doubtful 
whether the old hotbed of newly-gathered 
leaves can be beaten for an even tempera- 
ture to these fleshy roots, which soon decay 
if too burning a heat, such as fresh manure 
usually generates, be employed. Even when 
leaves alone are used, it is best to throw them 
into a heap for ten days or so, and turn them 
over once before forming a hotbed, and it is 
doubly. necessary when a third or more of 
stable litter has been added to the bulk. 
Some prefer covering the crowns where they 
are growing, using pots or boxes to keep the 
heating material away from the crowns; but 
here caution is necessary that the fermenting 
material does not burn the crowns. It is 
best to err in the opposite direction, the pro- 
duce being infinitely better when not unduly 
hurried. Then again, others place the roots 
in pots and boxes, or dibble into leaf-soil the 
Seakale, and cover the larger roots of Rhu- 
barb with like soil in a Mushroom-house or 
other suitable structure where the desired 
heat can be kept up. _ Where a dry heat 
éxists, such as hot water affords, it is neces- 
sary to syringe the crowns daily, and at times 
water gently if placed very near the said 
pipes, as a dry heat tends to make the pro- 
duce tough. The advantages of forcing under 
cover are twofold. You can command a more 
stationary heat and the produce can be better 
attended to and gathered, no matter what 
the external conditions may be. The end of 
January is early enough to cover permanent 
crowns. out-of-doors. 


Bicton. J. MAYNE. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Diseased Cabbages hybridising.—In the 
event of disease falling among the Cabbage tribe, 
what practical pursuit in research would be taken 
in hybridisation from their parentage to produce 
them in practical form, as they existed prior to the 
disease swamp? Please include in same answer: 
What disease might be possible to occur to destroy 
the same varieties of vegetable through time?—J. F. 

[If you have diseased Cabbage-plants, the 
best thing you can do with them is to get rid 
of them, provided that the “disease”’ (as to 
which you give no details) is such as to make 
them useless for consumption. No one would 
attempt hybridisation from diseased plants. 
The only good that can be obtained from 
work of this kind will be from the selection 
of the best plants of their respective kinds 
for crossing. But, really, your question is so 
peculiarly worded that we confess we may 
have failed to grasp your meaning, and if so, 
explain the circumstances more fully, and we 
may be able to help you to attain your object. 
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When sending queries, please read our rules 
as to giving name and addess. | 


Vegetables at Shrewsbury.—Because of 
the numerous very liberal prizes for collec- 
tions of vegetables formerly offered by the 
seed trade, as well as by the society at the 
great August exhibition of the Shrewsbury 
Horticultural Society, the vegetable depart- 
ment constituted the finest of its kind to be 
found anywhere in the Kingdom. Last 
autumn the committee made such drastic con- 
ditions that practically all the trade collec- 
tions were swept away, and their places taken 
by a few single-dish classes. These were 
poor in quality and attractiveness. As a 
result, the society has agreed to revert to 
its former practice—to accept offers of 
prizes for collections of vegetables from the 
seed trade, but not for single dishes. Also, 
the conditions imposed in each case must not 
be “seed must be purchased from us,’’ but 
“open only to our customers,’’ which is a 
better form of condition. How far the seeds- 
men who offered prizes so liberally in the 
past will accept the opportunity to do so 
again this year remains to be seen, but it will 
be a misfortune if the Shrewsbury Show does 
not regain its old status of being the great 
provincial vegetable show of the kingdom.— 


Savoy Cabbages.—Very recently I had an 
opportunity to taste cooked some small heads 
of what is known as the Drumhead Savoy, a 
sort of hybrid product between Curled Kale 
and the Savoy. A- more succulent, deli- 
ciously-flavoured member of the family I 
never tasted. Whether the fact that they had 
been grown on poor ground had anything to 
do with the flavour, I do not know, but the 
sender did claim that, so grown, all Brassicze 
showed much superior flavour to those mem- 
bers grown on rich garden soil. | However 
that may be, there can be no doubt that there 
is too much tendency to grow these Savoys 
and Kales—with, indeed, many Cabbages— 
too large. In a competition for three varie- 
ties of Savoy Cabbages at the Horticultural 
Hall recently, one competitor put up very 
solid medium-sized green heads, that would 
have kept good in the oven for a month 
longer. The other competitor staged heads 
all of a pale yellow hue, and large, also quite 
past their best. Such heads are useless sa 
early. Far better sow and plant. latet 
and more thickly, to have an abundance ol 
small, delicious green heads coming in for 
use in the late winter.—D. 


Small holdings.—‘S. S.,’* in your issua 
for December llth, refers to the- disadvan. 
tages of taking over a very neglected garden 
with the idea of turning it into a profitable 
concern. I do not quite gather whether his 
friend is the owner or the occupier, but if the 
latter, surely he ought to have it rent free for 
a year, if not more, some allowance being 
made for replacing the trees if he was ex- 
pected to do this. If he is the owner, he 
probably has a cheap bargain, for no sensible 
man would think of paying its: full market 
value under such dilapidated conditions as 
stated. .I am a firm believer in small hold- 
ings, and consider there is money in them if 
well managed, and the situation within easy 
access of the market. To be profitable, the 
grower wants to dispose of his produce to the 
actual consumer, and with this end in view 
he should open a shop in the nearest town, 
and bring in fresh supplies each morning. I 
am well aware of the keen competition in 
most places, but I have seen the thing done 
more than once. It may be an uphill task 
for a time, but where experience, tact, and 
energy are brought to bear on the under- 
taking, success will surely follow: in nine 
cases out of ten. Before embarking upon 
such a business, it is absolutely necessary to 
survey the surroundings, and endeavour to 
find out what the locality demands, the means 
of distribution, rate of wages, and, what is 
more, the rental of the land you are about to 
lay out your capital on. The one drawback 
to any such undertaking is the exorbitant 
price land fetches near a town, and if it is to 
be profitable, the best only must be grown, 
and put on the market with the least possible 
delay, whether it be fruit, flowers, or vege- 
tables, and, if pigs and poultry can be in- 
eluded, so much the better.—J. M, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
ROSES. 


ROSE LADY ROBERTS. 
IT was a fortunate “find” on the part of 
Messrs. F. Cant and Co. when they obtained 
the lovely sport, Lady Roberts. All who 
know its parent, Anna Ollivier, will not need 
to be told what an excellent growth and con- 
stitution the sport possesses. There are few 


Tea Roses that are so sturdy and vigorous, 


and when, in addition, we have a delightful 
colour, little wonder is it that the Rose is 
popular... Atmospheric conditions will vary 
the intensity of the rich, reddish-apricot 
colouring, and sometimes we have blossoms 
of both Lady Roberts and Anna Ollivier that 
are very nearly alike. But, as a rule, the 
colour is well maintained, especially in early 
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Lady Roberts is a general favourite. I have 
| grown Anna Ollivier as a standard in a cool 
house, and to see the splendour of its petals 
when the flowers were allowed to come on 
very slowly was marvellous, and, of course, 
the same treatment would suit Lady Roberts. 
This beautiful variety has now been intro- 
duced some seven years, and it has received 
the unique distinction of two gold medals. 
Rosa. 


EARTHING UP TENDER ROSES. 
I KNow there are a great many growers of 
Roses who scorn the idea of protecting Tea 
and Hybrid Tea Roses. They argue that 
more harm is done by the protecting material 
than by the frost. I readily grant that, where 
wet stable manure is used among the 
branches, as I have seen done, or the ground 
covered with wet, heavy manure, no good 
can possibly follow. But if the base of the 














| Opinion, a Tea Rose, excepting in some few 


isolated instances, when in a_ thoroughly 
ripened condition, can withstand a deal of 
frost, and not be injured. This is evident in 
the case of budded standards. Tea Roses 
come through an ordinary winter as safely 
as the Hybrid Perpetuals. Whv is this? 
Simply because the inserted bud is dormant, 


| and freed from the exciting sap which the 
| parent plant supplied it with. 
| bring our Tea Roses into a less active condi- 


If we could 


tion in the autumn than they usually are, we 
should experience little trouble in wintering 
them safely. I could give several instances 
of this. One especially is the case of Tea and 
Hybrid ‘Tea plants, potted up from the open 
ground early in October. Such plants are 
checked by being cut back and all foliage re- 
moved, and they rarely suffer, although out- 
doors all winter. Plants lifted in nurseries 
and carefully heeled in come through the 





summer and autumn. Anna Ollivier is one 
of those Roses that must be sparingly pruned 
to obtain highly-coloured flowers, therefore, 
one could not do better than plant it against 
a south or west wall, where it can have space 
to grow away freely. I have known plants of 
Anna Ollivier, planted against a wall, that 
have soon covered a space of 8 feet to’ 10 feet 
each way, and there is practically no cessation 
in its flowering. Lady Roberts makes a 
splendid standard, having that fine, spreading 
head we all admire so much in a standard 
Rose. It is also very fine when grouped, but 
it needs some of the growths cut back a little 
after the first blooming, in order to start 
basal eyes into pean otherwise they are 
apt to ripen off too early, and the blossoming 
is partially checked. As a forcing Rose, 
Lady Roberts is highly esteemed, ‘and it is a 
formidable rival to Sunrise from a colour 
point of view. Rather strangely, these mixed 
tints do not find general favour in the market, 
pure self colours being most in demand, but 
in a private establishment there is no doubt 


A good forcing Rose—Lady Roberts, 


| plants is earthed up—say, to a depth of 
| 6 inches—with some nice loose soil, then th> 
Lasal eyes at least are protected from severe 
frosts. Where this is done, the grower knows 
that his tender Roses are sale, and that, 
though the top part of the plants may suc- 
cumb to frost, yet his Roses will break up all 
the more strongly for the severe cutting back 
Nature has accomplished. Anyone having a 
rice heap of decayed leaves would benefit the 
Rose-beds by giving a layer all over the soil, 
and in March, when the soil used for earthing 
up is thrown down, this and the leaf-soil hoed 
into the surface of beds act most beneficially 
to surface-roots later on. 

I would advise such protection as I have 
named above to be done at once, whether we 
have any frost or not. Should there be frost, 
wait until it has disappeared, which is usually 
the case by noon. If loose old potting-soil or 
similar material be not available, burnt earth 
or ashes would answer very well, or even 
road-scrapings from gravel roads. Some may 
ask, “Why are Tea Roses tender?’ In my 





winter safely, especially if heeled in in north 
borders, where the sun cannot strike them. 
So from these facts I think we can gather that 
it is the excitable nature of their growth 
that renders the Tea, Hybrid Tea, Chinese, 
and Polyantha Roses comparatively tender. 
A large number of the wisest among Rose- 
growers view the Autumn Rose Show with 
anything but favour, knowing as they do that 
to encourage this activity of the plants at a 
season of the year when they should be ripen- 
ing off does not augur well for their success- 
ful transplantation. Many individuals are 
deterred from planting Tea and H.T. Roses 
until spring through fear of the winter. J 
should never hesitate to plant, as the fact of 
transplanting is a good check to their activity, 
On the other hand, I have had the utmost 
success with late spring plantations of these 
Roses. I planted some hundreds last Easter, 
and they have made a glorious show this year, 
There are a few details to remember when 
planting thus late, which I will allude to 
before the time arrives for late planting. 
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When the question arises as to protecting 
standard Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses, I cannot 
do better than recommend dry straw or 
Bracken Fern or Gorse, stuffing this well 
into the heads, and binding up with soft 
string. Some large growers of standard Tea 
Roses dig the trees up and heel them in under 
a north wall. They should be laid in in a 
slanting position until March. The heads 
are covered with Bracken, and hurdles laid 
over them in wet and frosty weather, re- 
moving them during the day when weather is 
favourable. If we have a severe winter, and 
some trees are thus heeled in and others 
left out, it will be found that the latter, if 
they survive, will not produce such good 
blooms as those heeled in and replanted in 
March. This is explained by the heeled-in 
trees receiving a slight check, and thus 
escaping the spring frosts, which usually are 
so fatal to the early bloom-buds. 

Tea and Noisette Roses on walls may be 
protected by sticking a few evergreen boughs 
among their growths, and it is a good plan to 
have some thick mats secured to poles, and 
placed in front of the walls, so that: when the 
early growths push out, the sun does not 
strike them immediately following a frost. 
‘This applies more especially to the spring, 
but one cannot make preparations too early. 
Where low walls are covered with Tea Roses, 
some delightfully early blossoms could be 
secured, and the plants at the same time pro- 
tected, if some spare pit-lights were placed 
against the walls, standing their ends on some 
pieces of board or bricks. One may cut 
charming buds quite early from such walls, 
protected in this way, the lights forming a 
sort of lean-to greenhouse. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose-stocks for budding.—I should be obliged 
if you would inform me through the medium of your 
valuable paper how old stocks for dwarf Roses should 
be? - 1 understand they should be at least two 
years from the time of cuttings, and also that these 
should not be budded unless they have plenty of 
roots; How am I to tell'when they are sufficiently 
rooted? Please also inform me how to tell when the 
stock. is ready for budding? 1 have seen it stated 
several times the stock is ready when the bark li‘ts 
easily. I tried this last year, but failed to obtain the 


desired result. Kindly tell me where I am at fault? 


I know the fault is in the stock, as I succeeded in 
budding standard Roses on current year’s shoots last 
year, but failed with the bushes, which are budded 
on the older wood.—AMATEUR, Hinckley. 

[Dwarf stocks, such as Manetti, Brier cut- 
ting, and De la Grifferaie, are put in as cut- 
tings in autumn, say, of this year, and they 
are planted out for budding in February, 
1911, so that they are about seventeen months 
old when planted out. They are ready for 
budding in August. It is not well to bud 
them earlier. Some growers sell two-year-old 
stocks for the purpose, but these should be 
avoided, as the bark gets tough, and does not 
open so readily. As regards how to know 
when the stocks are ready for budding, the 
bark should rise up easily on the insertion of 
the ‘bone end of the budding-knife. Perhaps 
you failed last year owing to selecting unripe 
buds. This requires considerable judgment, 
but, as a rule, a shoot is “ripe’’ when it has 
just borne and developed a blossom, and just 
before the buds or eyes start into growth. ] 


Roses in a dry soil.—Talking to a man 
whom I knew was particularly fond of Roses, 
T asked him how it was that in a naturally 
dry soil—a sandy gravel—he succeeded so well 
as he did. His reply was that he always took 
care to mulch the soil well every autumn with 
manure, and apply one or two dressings 
during the season, despite the fact that mulch- 
ing did not improve the appearance of his 
borders. He, however, thought more of his 
Roses, and less of the little unsightliness. 
During a dry season watering is no small 
matter in such a soil, but with mulches of 
manure he manages to cut blossoms that are 
a credit, knowing, as I do, the difficulties of 
the situation.—F. W. D. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Hdition, 10th, revised, with descrip. 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 158.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had pnely bound in 2 vols., half vellum, 248. net. Of 
all booksellers, 
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FERNS. 


NEW FERNS OF 1909. 

As in the last two or three previous years 
the plumose forms of Nephrolepis have com: 
prominently to the fore among the Ferns 
submitted to the Royal Horticultural Society 
No less than three of these Nephrolepises 
gained recognition, a first class certificate 
being bestowed upon the variety Marshalli, 
which represents the extreme plumose form 
of all. Yet a fourth Nephrolepis, but not 
one of the feathery kinds, was given an award 
of merit. Perhaps the most notable feature 
was the fact that four hardy Ferns obtained 
honours—one of them, a variety of the com- 
mon Bracken, gaining a first class certificate, 
and the other three awards of merit. The 
list for 1909 is as follows :— 

NEPHROLEPIS EXALTATA MARSHALLI.—De- 
eidedly the most Moss-like of all the plumose 
forms of Nephrolepis exaltata. It is said to 
have originated as a sport from Nephrolepis 
exaltata Amperpohli, which since last year has 
become very popular. This new form, which 
was given a first class certificate on Novem- 
ber 9th, is destined to have a great future 
before it, especially in private gardens, where 
other varieties of the same class are now 
much grown. Apart from the fronds of N. 
Marshalli being so densely plumed, they are 
also very finely divided, and are broader in 
proportion to their length than those of the 
others are. 

NEPHROLEPIS LYCOpopIoIDES.—Another of 
the plumose forms of Nephrolepis, of which 
there are now so many that it is quite con- 
fusing to follow them all. This is of dense 
growth, with somewhat smaller fronds than 
in most of the others. Award of merit, 
May 4th. 

NEPHROLEPIS MAGNIFICA.—Yet a third of 
these feathery Nephrolepis. The fronds of 
this are more finely divided than in the pre- 
ceding. It was given an award of merit at 
Holland Park Show, July 6th. 

NEPHROLEPIS SPLENDENS.—This is quite 
distinct from the previous members of the 
genus, and is said to be a cross between the 
deciduous Nephrolepis Bausei, and Nephro- 
lepis recurvata. The fronds are much 
divided, the side pinne being large and over- 
lapping. Award of merit, November 28rd. 

POLYPODIUM GLAUCUM CRIsSPUM.—This has 
light glaucous green fronds, which have the 
segments waved and more or less cut at the 
margins. It is much inthe way of the now 
popular Polypodium Mayi, but the plant is 
said to be of a dwarfer habit. Award of 
merit, June &th. 

POLYSTICHUM ACULEATUM PULCHERRI- 
MUM PLUMOSUM.—Another beautiful form of 
the Shield Fern, to two of which in previous 
years first class certificates have been given 
by the R.H.S. This is another of the same 
batch whose history was told by Mr. Druery 
in the number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
for December 26th, 1908. The last comer was 
given an award of merit on August 17th. 

PTERIS AQUILINA CONGESTA.—A - plumose 
variety of the common Bracken, whose fronds 
are of a distinctly congested character. It ap- 
pears to be of comparatively dwarf habit, as 
the specimen shown was not much more than 
a foot in height. First class certificate, 
March 28rd. 

ScOLOPENDRIUM VULGARE CRISPUM MULTI- 
ripuM.—An attractive variety of the Hart’s- 
tongue Fern, with bold, undulated fronds, 
each terminated by a large crest. Award of 
merit, June 8th. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM VULGARE CRISPUM MURI- 
CATO FIMBRIATUM.—An outrageous name for 
a pretty Fern. The fronds are exceedingly 
wavy, and along the margins of the fronds, 
where the frilling rises, there are little crests, 
Award of merit, June 8th. X. 


Seedling Ferns.—Ferns that pass through 
their earlier stages during the winter months 
will, in the case of many kinds, need careful 
attention throughout that period, especially 
if the weather is dull, as, should decay once 
set in amongst them just as the first few 
fronds are being pushed up, it will frequently 
carry off great numbers unless the young 
plants are pricked out into other pots. As 
prevention is better than cure, the aim of the 





cultivatér should be, if possible, to prevent 
any decay setting in, and, in order to do this, 
a good place for the store pots is on a shelf 
not far from the glass, for, though the young 
plants are during the summer greatly bene- 
fited by the close atmosphere of a propa- 
gating-case, such conditions will not suit them 
in the winter. Where there is no shelf suit- 
able for the purpose, a good deal may be done 
by raising the store pots above their asso- 
ciates, and thus ensuring a less stagnant at- 
mosphere than if stood on the stage or bed 
with other subjects. There is nothing gained 
by pushing on their growth at this season, 
for, if kept as quiet as possible during the 
winter, they start away with renewed vigour 
in the spring. Where it is intended to sow 
any Fern-spores, the operation had betier be 
delayed till the New Year, as they then ger- 
minate at once; whereas, if sown now, 
various Mosses and confervee quickly form on 
the surface of the soil and choke up the young 
plants. 


HARE’S-FOOT FERNS 
(DAVALLIAS). 

Tus is ‘one of the most useful Fern 
families now in cultivation. If the house 
or fernery is warm, it is very easy to 
make a. selection of suitable varieties ; 
if temperate, there are kinds which are 
adapted to the purpose ; and if cool, a selec- 
tion can still be made. ‘The various kinds 
may be considered of easy cultivation, grow- 
ing freely, and not suffering so readily as 
some other Ferns from exposure to draughts. 
Many of the kinds are well adapted for 
specimens either in the fernery or amongst 
collections of other plants. When of medium 
size and small, they are most valuable for 
house decoration, whilst as basket Ferns 
many of the varieties are seen to the best 
advantage. ‘They are also suited for other 
modes of culture, being about the best of 
all Ferns for growing upon columns and 
arches, where at times it is difficult to keep 
any growing plant well supplied with 
moisture. They may also be grown upon 
the old stems of Tree-Ferns, either keeping 
the stems upright, so as to form a pyramidal 
growth, or cutting the stems into sec- 
tions and then using these in a horizontal 
manner. Failing the old stems, substitutes 
may be made of peat and Moss with wire- 
work to hold all together. These may be 
arranged in a flat or globular manner, or 
made into true pyramids. Rustic cork is 
very well suited for growing some of the 
smaller forms upon, holding sufficient soil to 
keep the plants in good health for a long 
time. Pieces of cork about 6 inches or 
8 inches in width, and from 1 foot to 2 feet 
in length, would look well suspended with a 
mass of Davallias growing upon them. I have 
seen them doing well in rustic baskets, in 
those made of wire and square in shape, as 
used for Orchid culture. The only thing to 
guard against in the various methods which 
may be adopted is dryness. When the 
plants cannot receive sufficient moisture as 
in watering a plant in a pot, then in all pos- 
sible cases dip them occasionally, so as to 
well moisten all the soil. When this cannot 
be done, as with covered pillars or arches, 
then use the syringe frequently. Davallias 
do not need a heavy shading. When only a 
light one is used the colours are better 
brought out, and the growth at the same time 
is more enduring. 

For cutting, some of the kinds are invalu- 
able, the fronds lasing a week and ten days 
in first-rate condition. The smaller kinds 
are excellent for arranging as a foil to cut 
flowers, and the larger ones for bouquets 
and vases. During the growing season the 
creeping rhizomes of some kinds need to be 
pegged on the soil, so that they may take 
root and establish themselves, thus gaining 
in strength. Others require looking after to 
see that they do not extend too far, and thus 
get injured; and some are of slow growth, 
and take a long time to get out of bounds. 
Any superfluous rhizomes with a little root 
to them should be taken off and established 
in small pots. Some of the smaller kinds 
may be extended so as to make specimen 
plants. In doing this my practice has been 
to fix a flat trellis of wirework of circular 
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form around the pot, proportionate in width 
to the length of the rhizomes, allowing, of 
course, for a little extension beyond. Upon 
this I would lay some good Sphagnum. Moss, 
then a layer of coarse peat, then some finer 
soil with sand, the rhizomes being pegged 
upon this. In this way I have grown D. 
bullata, a dwarf-growing kind, to quite 5 feet 
through, forming a dense mass of pale- 
green fronds. Plants thus treated will last 
for many years by merely adding some sandy 
soil every spring just before growth com- 
mences, at the same time pegging down all 
the newly-made rhizomes. 

The strong-growing sorts, as D. Mooreana 


and D. polyantha, when not required in any 





larger pots, may, with advantage, be divided | 


up and repotted separately or together after 
removing the older portions from which no 
fronds are being pushed up. This will save 


the plants from having barren centres, which | 


would otherwise be the case, all the growths 
having frequently gone towards the outer 
edge of the soil. The pots should be drained 
nearly half-way up. I prefer pans to pots. 
Peat is better than loam for Davallias. I 


would not object to one-third of loam when | 


it is fibrous and not too heavy. Those kinds 
which are deciduous should not have much 
water whilst dormant, but, on the other hand, 
I do not like to see them too dry. ih 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM MME. ANDRE 
BQUF. 
READERS of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED may 
not be aware that new and choice Chrysan- 
themums are obtained by other means than 
that of raising seedlings. A most prolific 
source of supply is that from sports. Some 


varieties of Chrysanthemums are much more 
disposed to sport than others, and because of 
this fact, there are families that are now 
represented by six to eight different members. 
variety under notice is a remarkable 


The 


Ohrysanthomum Madame Andre Been, 








instance of the wonderful array of colour | 


represented by the original and its progeny, 
derived entirely from sports that have come 
into existence during the last year or two. 
There are no less than eight varieties alto- 
gether, in which the form of flower is prac- 
tically the same, but in which the colours are 
varied. Readers of this paper who are 
growers of the Chrysanthemum may be in- 
terested to learn the names and descriptions 
of this wonderful family. They are as fol- 
lows: 
colour, rich, glowing rose; Ami Jose Barré, 
pure white; Dr. G. Barré, deep reddish- 


purple; Kathleen Thompson, rich crimson | 


Caprice du Printemps, the original | 





popular market variety, Mme. G. Barré, pur- 
plish-red, tipped gold; Mons. Charles Boeuf, 
reddish-brown, tipped gold; Surprise, rosy- 


| cream, tinted blue; and Mme. Andre Beeuf, 


rose-purple, tinted lilac. The last-mentioned 
variety 1s faithfully portrayed in the accom- 
panying illustration, which, it will be noticed, 
represents the true character of the flowers 
of Caprice du Printemps, now so well known. 
For decoration and for market the whole of 
these varieties may be grown with advantage. 
Their constitution is robust, their habit 
sturdy and dwarf, and they flower very freely. 
The flowers are better when the plant is par- 
tially disbudded. Cuttings inserted in the 





early spring may, if pinched once or twice 
before the end of June, be grown and 
flowered in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, and, if kept 
carefully watered in the summer, will make 
charming plants, in full blossom, by the 
earliest days of November. Four other 
sports are being distributed, under the re- 
spective names of Purple Cap, Red Cap, 
White Cap, and Lilac Cap. Whether they 
are really distinct from those already de- 


scribed above remains to be seen. 
NOR Rises 3 


Chrysanthemum - Evangeline. — Among 
your notes of new varieties of merit, you 


red, tipped gold; the first sport, and a very! notice one, Kvangeline, and describe it as 
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almost an unknown variety. I sent this out 
last year as a novelty, and I think it has the 
making of a good thing for exhibition. Though 
not of enormous size, the form is refined, the 
petals long, and of good substance.—H. W. 
‘THORP. 


SOME NEW AND CHOICE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


We never remember a larger and better dis- 
play of Chrysanthemum novelties than that 
placed before the Floral Committee of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society on Wednes- 
day, December Ist, last. 

Decorative Chrysanthemums largely pre- 
dominated. A most satisfactory feature of 
these meetings is the attendance of market 
growers, who seem to realise at last that the 
decisions of the Floral Committee are all- 
important to them. These growers look at 
the flowers from a purely commercial point 
of view, and this has added considerable zest 
to the meetings. Novelties that received cer- 
tificates were the following : — 

Eva SmitH.—This is a large, incurved 
bloom, of massive build, having long florets of 
medium width, building up a flower of true 
incurved form, of splendid depth and breadth. 
First-class certificate to Mr. N. Molyneux, 
Rooksbury Park, Wickham, Hants. 

Srnver Tip.—A splendid market decora- 
tive variety. The blooms are large, having 
fairly long florets, of medium width, that 
build up a Japanese bloom of drooping form ; 
colour, deep rose, tipped white; good habit, 
free-flowering. First-class certificate as a 
market variety to Mr. H. W. Thorp, Dur- 
rington, Worthing. 

RussEeT.—One of the brightest decorative 
market Japanese varieties of the late season. 
This bright, bronzy-red flower was most effec- 
tive, especially under artificial light. The 
flowers are of medium size, and of Japanese 
reflexed, drooping form. First-class certifi- 
cate as a market variety to Mr. Thorp. 

BALpDocK’s Crimson.—Another fine market 
variety of Japanese reflexed form. The 
flowers are large and full, having florets of 
medium width, that build up a bloom of 
drooping character; colour, rich crimson. 
First-class certificate as a market variety to 
Mr. F. W. Ladds, The Nurseries, Swanley 
Junction. 

Miss KATHLEEN WELLS.—This is a beauti- 
ful large-flowered Japanese single variety. 
The florets, long and of medium width, droop 
in pleasing fashion; colour, reddish-crimson, 
with a shaded yellow zone. First-class certi- 
ficate to Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Ltd., 
Merstham, Surrey. 

QUEEN OF THE SOLENT.—In this the flowers 
are medium to large, and have several rows of 
florets, of narrow to medium width, and that 
droop somewhat at the ends. Market growers 
have a preference for singles with several 
rows of petals, because they travel well; 
colour, soft pink. First-class certificate to 
Mr. A. J. Powell, Goldsworth-grove, Ryde, 
Isle of Wight. 

Miss Murret Smiru.—A beautiful market 
variety, that is sure to be popular on account 
of its lovely old-rose colour, so effective under 
artificial light; florets, long and drooping, 
and of sufficient substance to build up a 
spreading flower. First-class certificate to 
Messrs. Wells and Co., Ltd. 

Mrs. RoLFe.—This is a somewhat unique 
Japanese flower. ‘The fiorets are long, fairly 
broad; colour, shell-pink, with a slightly 
greenish centre. Commendation as a market 
variety to Mr. H. W. Thorp. 

Mrs. Goparp.—Another striking decora- 
tive market variety. The flowers were 
fairly large and full, and were of even form, 
pleasingly drooping; colour, a distinct tone 
of reddish-bronze. Commended, to Mr. 
H. W. Thorp. 

Mrs. G. Fercusson.—A chaste and beauti- 
ful single, of medium size, having several 
rows of florets of good breadth ; colour, pure 
white, with a bright yellow, not by any means 
large, disc. Commendation to Mr. G. Fer- 
gusson, The Hollies, Weybridge, Surrey. 

The committee wished to see again 

Mrs. TrIcG, a very large exhibition 
Japanese variety, having long florets of 
medium width, that curl and incuryve at the 
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ends, and build up a_ promising bloom; 
colour, rosy-lilac, with silvery reverse. 

Mrs. Davip SyMB, still another market 
variety of Japanese origin. The blooms are 
rather large, and of a pure glistening white. 

CAs +H. 


DWARF CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS. 
RECENT exhibits of especially interesting 
specimens in small pots by the well-known 
growers for market, Messrs. Butler Bros., 
Bexley, draw attention to a most useful 
phase of culture, and many who saw the 
plants in question, either at the Crystal 
Palace or at the Horticultural Hall will, 
I am sure, be desirous of obtaining similar 
examples. Such pretty little bushy plants 
in pots rather under than over 5 inches in 
diameter, with short stems, healthy leafage, 
and choice clean blooms of medium size, 
readily adapt themselves to room decora- 
tion. I was told the cuttings were put in 
late in May, three in a small pot. As soon 
as rooted the tips of the plants were pinched 
out to obtain side growths low down; and 
were repotted intact into the size men- 
tioned above. This once topping was the 
only one, and thus with the three plants a 
bushy growth was formed. The shoots had 
the necessary tying and flower buds were 
retained, one on each stem, as soon as they 
appeared. I learnt that whilst great care 
and attention must be given to watering, 
the stimulants employed were by no means 
unusual, or advisable; because all that 
is desired is a healthy but not gross growth. 
Each plant should have ample space when 
growing; this is important, because nothing 
so much tends to drawn-up shoots as 
crowded plants. 

The sorts which appeared the more strik- 
ing were: Le _ Pactole, bronze-yellow ; 
Docteur Enquehard, rosy-pink; Foxhunter, 
scarlet - crimson; Moneymaker, white; 
Caprice du Printemps, rose; Kathleen 
Thompson, red, tipped gold; Mrs Wingfield, 
pink ; Pheebus, yellow; Dazzler, rich crimson 
Parson’s White ; Romance, yellow ; and Mrs. 
Wilcox, bronze. 1B Se 





WHAT IS A SINGLE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM? 
THIS question has been put to me on several 
occasions during the past Chrysanthemum 


season. When first asked, I was rather dis- 
posed to ridicule the questioner, on the 
ground that everybody who was familiar with 
Chrysanthemums knew quite well what a 
single-flowered Chrysanthemum was. The 
frequent repetition of this question of late, 
however, has resulted in an inquiry being 
made into the origin of such a remark, and 
I am fully satisfied that there is good reason 
for growers and others who are interested in 
the single Chrysanthemum raising the ques- 
tion in the way they have done. 

The published catalogues of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society contain lists of single 
varieties, and a definition is given of the cha- 
racteristics of these blossoms. This defini- 
tion says: “Blooms of the single varieties 
may be of any size and form, but they should 
not contain more than a double row of ray- 
florets or disc-florets, of sufficient length to 
form a raised disc or cushion, as in the case 
of the Anemone blooms. The florets, whether 
stout or rigid, or long and drooping, should 
be arranged sufficiently close together to form 
a dense fringe.’” My reason for quoting the 
definition of the leading Chrysanthemum 
society is that the Floral Committee does not 
adhere to the lines laid down for its guidance 
when making its awards. During the last two 
years, especially during the past season, first- 
class certificates and commendations have 
been given to single varieties that, in several 
particulars, do not conform to the standard 
as laid down for determining merit in the 
novelties submitted for adjudication. Several 
varieties that have been certificated have four 
or five rows of florets, and the neat and ele- 
gant flowers that formerly gained awards are 
frequently passed over for singles of the cha- 
racter to which I have taken exception. 
Why is this? In later years market growers 
have sat upon this committee, and others who 
are there are evidently imbued with ideas that 
coincide with those of the market growers. | 
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ain pleased to see a more representative body 
of growers dn this committee, but they should 
be consistent, and either recognise flowers 
that agree with the characteristics that they 
so clearly define, or else alter the definition of 
a single Chrysanthemum so that it agrees 
with what is recognised by them in the varie- 
ties they now certificate. I understand that 
the reason why the market grower shows such 
a preference for singles with several rows of 
florets is that the blooms travel so much 
better than do those flowers having only a 
single or a double row of ray-florets. Be that 
as it may, I quite see the wisdom of this 
policy, so far as the market grower is con- 
cerned, but what of the private grower? Is 
everything to be sacrificed to the fancy of 
those who make Chrycanthemum-growing..a 
matter of commerce? I think not, and sin- 
cerely hope the interests of private growers 
will be considered in the future. Each sea- 
son 2 large number of very beautiful single 
Chrysanthemums that conform to the stan- 
dard set up by the N.C.S., are placed before 
the Floral Committee, but few, if any, of 
these appear to gain recognition nowadays. 
I have seen a large number of beautiful, star- 
like flowers, that are produced in the vreatest 
freedom on bushy plants, that this society 
will not recognise, yet for decoration I know 
of nothing more charming for the many uses 
to which these dainty Cactus-like blooms can 
be put. 

Surely the points of quality of these flowers 
should now be altered or amended, so that a 
class for market singles and another class for 
decorative singles of the stellate forms should 
find the recognition they respectively merit. 
It is unfair, to put it mildly, to continue on the 
lines at present observed, as, by so doing, 
many of the prettiest and most useful deco- 
rative singles are never likely to gain the 
notoriety they deserve. A. R.. Hi, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Stopping and timing Chrysanthemums 
(P. W. Clark).—Most of the plants in your 
selection would carry four good blooms, but 
they would certainly do better were they 
limited to three blooms on each plant. We 
have assumed you desire to grow large ex- 
hibition blooms, and for this reason suggest 
a less number of blooms on each plant. Pinch 
the plants on the dates given in each instance 
below, taking up three shoots from the pinch- 
ing, and one again on each of these same 
shoots after the development of the first 
crown buds (in the case of plants where a 
second crown bud is retained). We have 
omitted from the subjoined list varieties that 
have been referred to in this and recent 
issues, to which we must refer you: 

When. to pinch Which buds to 
plants retain. 
. Third week March Second crown 
.. Third week May.. First crown 
. Kind March . Second crown 
. End March . Second crown 

End March . Second crown 
_. Third week May.. First crown 
. Third week May.. First crown 
. Third? week May.. First crown 
Splendour .. ae .. Jind March Second crown 
Mme. Edmond Roger ... Third week March Second crown 


Twelve dark kinds of easy culture.— Would 
you kindly give me the names of twelve of the 
dwarfest Chrysanthemums of easy growth, with 
colours, for growing in 8-inch and 9-inch pots, and 
the best way to keep them dwarf? Are any of the 
following varieties suitable:—Mrs. T. W. Pockett, 
Nellie Pockett, Mrs. G. Mileham, Mrs. Greenfield, 
Mrs. Barkley, Godfrey’s Masterpiece; outdoor varie- 
ties: Source d’Or, Le Pactole, Lizzie Adcock, Jules 
Mary, Crimson Pride, Lillie, Queen of Earlies, Mrs. 
Bailey? The last eight sorts are in open ground. 
Should I leave them where they are for cuttings 
next year or take them up and plant in a frame? 
I want to grow from eight to twelve blooms on a 
plant.— ANXIOUS. 


[You do not say what you wish us to limit 
the height of the plants to. We have, there- 
fore, taken a rather broad view of the matter. 
Procure the following varieties: Caprice du 
Printemps, rich, glowing rose; Kathleen 
Thompson, rich crimson-red, tipped gold; 
Surprise, rosy-cream, tinted lilac. The fore- 
going are very dwarf and sturdy, and very 
easy to grow. Esmé Read, white; Pink 
Ivory; Noreen Jay, deep crimson, golden re- 
verse (new) ; Phosphorescens, bronze; Clara 
Vernum, crimson-chestnut; Mrs. Wingfield, 
pink; Perfection; crimson-red ; Souvenir de 
Petite Amie, white ; and R. I’. Felton, yellow, 
are also good. You should pinch the 


Name. 
Mrs. A. H. Hall .. 
Ethel Fitzroy as 
Frank Greenfield. . 
Joseph Storey 
W. Gooding 
W. Beadle .. 
W. Ring 
Rayonnant.. 
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points out of each plant twice—once when 
the plants are from 6 inches to 8 inches high, 
and again at the end of June. From this 
point grow on the plants to the terminal buds, 
which should be thinned out to one good bud 
on each shoot. The varieties mentioned in 
your letter may be treated similarly. Lift 
your plants from the open border, and place 
them in the cold-frames. Start a fresh supply 
of plants with new cuttings. This is much 
better than using old stools. ] 


Single Chrysanthemums. — These are 
coming to the front, and deservedly so, their 


variety of colour, lightness, and freedom from | 


damping all being in their favour, especially 
as cut flowers. Encouragement, too, is given 


by most of the horticultural societies, in offer- | 


ing prizes for pot-grown plants, as well as cut 
flowers in vases. To-day the variety is great 
among the single-flowered varieties, and one 
feels a bit shy in recommending a select list, 
but the following are sure to give satisfac- 
tion: Kitty Bourne, a grand deep yellow, 
having erect stems, is decidedly one of the 
best of its colour. In Mary Richardson we 
have a reddish-salmon, very distinct, while 
Stella and Gertrude provide good whites, and 
for a creamy-white, Mrs. J. French is a fine 
variety with large flowers, an excellent 


|is necessary to grow the largest and most 


| 
| 





} 


| years been a leading sort for exhibition, but 





London, and from the same grower—namely, | 
Mr. Bible, gardener to Prince Hatzfeldt, | 
Chippenham. At Cardiff, Newport, and 
Southampton he gained the prize for the 
“best bloom ’”’ in open competition—surely a 
notable record, It is a yellow, with long, 
drooping florets, that have a pretty curl. 
The bloom is large and solid, and the shade 
of colour rather deeper than that seen in the 
better-known F. §S. Vallis, which has for 


which has a tendency to a weakened consti- | 
tution. It will be well, therefore, not to 
depend on it so much in future. Hon Mrs. 
Lopes is a variety of sturdy and easy growth, | 
just the sort for amateur cultivators, who do 
not, as a rule, like tall Chrysanthemum 
plants. The cuttings should be started early, | 
or the crown buds will appear too late to 
give representative flowers.—H. 8S. 


dapanese Chrysanthemums for vases. 
—In the case of flowers shown in vases it 


striking varieties. Some sorts that are 
popular, however, never appeal to me. For 
instance, Reginald Vallis, which is described 
in catalogues as purple amaranth in colour, 
as more often we see a _ washed-out 





magenta. I am certain this variety, how- 

















A naturally-grown white Azalea in a yase. 


grower, and should be in all collections. Pink 
Perfection produces very fine sprays of a 
lovely colour, and is, moreover, very free. 
Another rich creamy fiower is Oldfield Glory. 
Irramfield Beauty claims many admirers, and 
rightly so, its rich velvety crimson flowers 
showing up well amongst those noted above. 
Godfrey’s Gem carries lovely sprays of a rich 
crimson, with a golden-yellow disc. Gracie 
Trowers, an amaranth of great beauty, Wil- 
liam Grix, a canary-yellow of good size and 
form, Mr. R. Armitage, terra-cotta, J. Ste- 
venson, a fine flower, white, tinged with pink, 
and borne in fine sprays for cutting, Miss J. 
Ierriss, another nice. canary-yellow, and the 
plant of dwarf habit, are all good. Miss 
Mary Anderson, though an old variety, still 
holds its own as a blush-white. Amy Huntley 
is another old variety, but very telling when 
arranged with a yellow or white variety, the 
colour being somewhat of a deep amaranth. 
Among feathery varieties Mrs. Filkins affords 
a most pleasing yellow, with thread-like 
petals, and Little Hero, also with thread-like 


petals of crimson, mixes well with the former. | 


Chrysanthemum Hon. Mrs. Lopes.—This 
new Japanese variety has been exhibited 
pretty freely this autumn, but I think the 
finest ‘blooms of it have been seen out of 








ever big, has frequently lost the grower 
leading prizes. President Viger is done 
well in the west, but generally it is seen 
as a big mop of a dirty lilac shade. Mrs. 
Norman Davis is a nice white flower, but 
it is thin; one can see through the petals, 
as it were. The more striking kinds noted 
this year are the following, all of which | 
are large, solid, and richly coloured as well 





as of high quality generally. Beecham 
Keeling, dark amber colour; Chrysanthe- 
minte Montigny, soft yellow; F. 8. Vallis, | 
yellow; Hon. Mrs. Lopes, rich yellow; | 


J. Lock, bronze; Lady Talbot, soft yellow ; | 
Madame G. Rivol, yellow, shaded 





rose; Madame P. Radaelli, flesh pink; | 
Master James, rosy-carmine shade; Mrs. | 
W. Iggulden, deep yellow; Mrs. A. T. | 
Miller, white; Mrs. L. Thorn, bright 


yellow; Purity, white; Walter Jinks, rich | 
rose.—H. §S. 


Incurved Chrysanthemums.—This fine | 
old type has been seen in better condition | 
than usual this year; not, however, at the 
National Show, which was too early for 
them, At Southampton a few good speci- 
mens were noted during the second week | 
of November, but the best competition | 
of the year was on the 16th ult. at Devizes: | 
Messrs. Drake, Cardiff, Mease and Higgs, 


of Leatherhead, were placed in the order 
named, and as three dozen blooms were 
exhibited by each it was an imposing dis- 
play. Amateurs are shy of this class of 
tlower because it is thought they require so 
much art in the way of ‘‘dressing.’’ ‘his 
should not frighten them, as it is easy to 
name quite enough of the very finest sorts 


that when well-grown require but little 
artificial aid. Some of the novelties of the 
past year or two are exceptionally fine, 


notably Clara Wells, H. W. Thorp, Daisy 
Southam, and Calypso. I name eighteen, 
which is enough for all except the very 


large growers. Besides the above one 
should have: Buttercup, C. H.. Curtis, 
Duchess of Fife, Frank Tristan, Lady 
Isabel, Maurice Sargent, Mr. Bernard 


Hankey, Mrs. G. Denyer, Mrs. F. Judson, 
Mrs. J. Hygate, Mrs. J. Wynn, Nellie 
Southam, Romance, and Topaze Oriental. 
—H. S: W. 

Chrysanthemums after bicoming.— 
Chrysanthemums frequently take up more 
room in a greenhouse than they ought to 
do—in fact, it is not too much to say that, 
while they remain under the greenhouse 
roof, some other plants are bound to suffer 
through overcrowding. The sooner, there- 
fore, now that they are relieved of the old 
stems, and stakes put away, the better. 
Another reason for hastening on with the 
vork of removing old material, is that light 
nay get to the suckers, that in some cases are 
wpt to become weak and drawn. When the 
stems have been cut away, it is a good plan 
to go over each pot and remove any surplus 
nanure, and add a little fresh soil, gently 
stirring the surface to encourage the plants 
to send up their new growths.—LEAHuURST. 

Cutting down too early a mistake.— 
Chrysanthemums are much later than usual 
this year. When looking over a big collec- 
tion at the close of November, I noticed that 
Source d’Or was not open, and now, early in 
December, I have some that will not be in 
bloom for a week. Many errors are made in 
cutting down Chrysanthemums, and I am 
convinced in many instances the stock is 
weakened thereby. Some may say they are 
untidy, and others believe the cutting down 
induces the plants to throw up suckers. It 
may do this, but the cuttings are generally 
weak. Let anyone notice how the plants 
grow naturally, the foliage remaining on the 
stems till the young shoots are well above 
the ground. I have often tried not cutting 
over for many weeks after flowering, with the 
best results. One often sees growers feed 
the plants till the last, removing every sucker 
till the plants are in bloom, cutting off the 
stems immediately the plants are out of 
flower. Little wonder if the stock is weak. 
—DOrSET. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


AZALEA INDICA IN THE HOUSE. 
THERE are better ways of growing Azaleas 
than in the stiffly tied-in forms we generally 
see at shows. Whether grown in low bush 
form, close down to the pot, or as a little tree, 
with a clean stem, a broken outline of flower- 
ing sprays is in every case more beautiful 
than the more symmetrical shape. The plant 
is also better with the flower masses broken 


up by visible foliage than with the solid 
| masses of even flowers of the exhibition 
plants. The illustration shows a plant grown 


for decorative effect in the way described. 
The Azalea in this case is a pure white one, 
from 3 feet to 4 feet in diameter, the pot 
standing mossed up in a large copper bowl. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Keeping plants in spare room.—Many 
amateurs have no greenhouse, and yet wisn 
to keep a few plants through the winter. 
The main thing is to get all soft-wooded 
plants potted early, so that the roots may 
occupy the soil. There will be no difficulty 
in keeping such plants in any spare room if 
they are kept on the dry side at the root. ‘I 
have kept plants dry for a month when the 
atmosphere outside was frosty, the plants 
being covered with paper. Ventilate on fine 
days, and when the frost goes, wait w day or 
two before uncovering. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 
FINE-FOLIAGED PLANTS OF 
1909. 


NEW 


ONLY three awards of merit were given by 


the Royal Horticultural Society to  fine- 
foliaged plants in 1909. They were— 
ARAUCARIA EXCELSA SILVER STAR.—A 


_than most hardy things, and must be kept 


_well up to the glass to prevent them becom- 
| ing leggy. Well rooted layers may be potted 


| ia autumn and kept outside in a sheltered 


| 


| purpose. 


very good form of an old variety of the Nor- | 


folk Island Pine. For years Araucaria ex- 


celsa albo spica has been grown, but the | 


variegation is, as a rule, less clearly defined 
than in Silver Star. 


It differs from the | 


ordinary Araucaria excelsa in having the tips | 
of every shoot white, which colour, as in the | 


older albo spica, no doubt disappears in the 


second year, to be again renewed with the | 


young growth. Award of merit, June 8th. 

ICUS AUSTRALIS VARIEGATA.—The leaves 
of this member of the Fig family are some- 
what like those of the India-rubber-plant, 
but a good deal smaller. The centre of the 
leaf is green, while there is a clear, decided 
margin of yellow. Award of merit, Temple 
Show. 


PTYCHORAPHIS SIEBERTIANA.—A light and | 


graceful Palm, whose leaves are divided into 
narrow pinnée. It is a promising subject for 
table decoration and kindred purposes, but 
the extent to which it will be employed de- 


pends upon the quantity of seed available, | 


as this is the only way of increasing most 
Palms. Award of merit, Temple Show. 


HARDY PLANTS FOR SMALL COLD- 
HOUSES. 


THE introduction of a few flowering-plants 
in their respective seasons to houses mainly 
devoted to hardy Ferns is to be commended, 
tending as it does to brighten up the sur- 
roundings and furnish material for house 
decoration. Bulbs, from their earliness will 
form the leading feature during the first few 
months of the year, and include a few pots 
of early Hyacinths—Roman and _ Italian— 
Tulips in red, white and pink shades, Nar- 
cissi (the dwarfer varieties are best for small 
houses) in early mid-season and late sorts, 
also Chionodoxa Luciliz, a gem for the pur- 
pose. I have not tried C. sardensis in pots, 
but have no doubt it would do equally well, 
and, if so, would considerably extend the 
season of those very desirable plants. 
pots of bulbous plants are the better of a 


All | 


/ useful. 


| like. 


position until spring. There are so many 
varieties now that it is a little difficult to 
name anything special for this particular 
King Arthur, Enid, Corfe, and 
Miss Jean Pope, in scarlet white, and yellow, 
are good sorts; and in _ pinks, Albino 
or Diamond, Ernest Ladhams, and Old 
Chelsea are good. All houses are the better 
for a few scented plants, and, fortunately, 
one can have them even in the smallest of 
cold-houses without much trouble. A plant 


| struck in the spring of last year, and 

bloomed in the autumn. Early in the year 
they were cut back hard, the flowers being 
borne on this year’s shoots. Propagation 
is an easy matter, for cuttings of the young 
shoots strike root in a very short time if 
put in a gentle heat. There is a variety— 
flore-pleno—in which the centre of the flower 
is filled up with small petaloid segments.— 
Xs 


Crassula lactea.—A batch of this just 


| coming into flower shows its value as a winter- 


or two of the common Musk to hang over | 
the side of the stage, and a few Heliotropes, | 
Mignonette, and Princess Alice Stock are | 


As the Heliotrope might grow a bit 
bushy. and interfere with the Ferns, side 
growths might be nipped out and the plants 
grown as small heads. Both the Mignonette 


and Stock could be sown outside in. pots, | 


and transferred to the house as they are 
coming into bloom. I should not advise any- 
thing in the way of scented foliage, as Pelar- 


goniums, Lemon-scented Verbenas, and the | 
All are very susceptible to the attacks | 
of aphis, and unless strict attention is given | 


they are soon disreputable-looking things. 


Just a few Chrysanthemums will be useful for | 


autumn and early winter, but they must not 
be large plants. Procure a few cuttings in 


spring of varieties of the Source d’Or type, 


| 
| 
| 


insert singly in 23-inch pots, and when well 
rooted transfer to 5-inch pots. Let them 


stand outside on coal ashes until autumn, | 
sharp | 


and house before the advent of 
weather. If there is room in the house for 


one or two hanging-baskets, few things are | 


| better for the purpose than Campanula Mayi, 


| for the little house. 


piece of fresh green Moss to hide the sur- | 


face soil. 
guano when flower-spikes are forming. 
noted above in connection with Narcissi, any 
plants of tall, straggling habit are not ac- 
ceptable for small houses. The aim should 
be to grow stocky stuff that will throw its 
flower fairly well above the foliage. 


Polyanthuses are very desirable. A pinch of 


Give a slight dusting of Canary | 
As } 


| 
| 


A few | 


seed from a good strain may be sown in| 
early spring, as many seedlings as are likely | 


to be required pricked off early, and potted 
up early in autumn in a fairly holding soil. 


The word early enters rather largely into | 


the above paragraph, but in every case it is 
very desirable to secure strong plants, and, 
consequently, fine heads of bloom. Arabis 
albida fl.-pl. flowers capitally in pots, and its 
show-white flowers are a pleasing feature. 
Divide after the flowering season is over, 
and put three pieces into a 4-inch pot. A 
few pots of Aubrietias will be useful as 
front-row plants. Try Bridesmaid, Dr. 
Mules, and Lavender (the last a later form), 
also a few pots of Anemone Pulsatilla. 
Tufted Pansies make charming little pot- 
plants, and will continue a long time in 
flower with a little feeding and the prompt 
removal of dead blooms. 
tufted type and very free are the most suit- 
able. I have found Sea-gull (white), Royal 
Sovereign (yellow), William Neil (rosy pink), 
and Councillor Waters excellent for the pur- 
pose. A strain of dwarf Antirrhinums has 
been introduced of late that proves very 
serviceable in pots. Different shades can, as 
a rule, be relied on to come true from seed. 
They flower in great profusion, and are easily 
grown. I suppose Pinks and Carnations 
cank among the most popular of summer- 
flowering plants, and do very well in pots, 
although they want a little moré attention 





| clothed 


_ alternately arranged. 
Those of true | 


C. isophylla, and C. i. alba. 

It may be objected that the above would 
represent a plethora of subjects for a small 
house, but it must be remembered that they 
cover a wide area of time—from January 
until November—and that it is much better 
to have a few of each, and always have a 


bit of flower, than a lot at one time and | 


nothing at another. If a two or three light 
frame can be obtained (and they can be 
picked up very reasonably at times), one will 
be found very handy to keep bulbs until well 
on the move, to protect from heavy rains, 
and, indeed, to shelter many things men- 
tioned in above note until they are ready 
I may add, besides at- 
tention to plants, cleanliness is a great factor 
in successful cultivation. Glass, woodwork, 
and pots should all be kept scrupulously 
clean, and any plants at all subject to insect 
attacks carefully watched. The vaporising 
fumigant recently introduced in solid form, 
that simply requires lighting, is probably the 
best for small houses. E. B. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Sparmannia africana.—If one attempts 
to grow this into a neat, bushy plant, well 
furnished with foliage, flowers may be 


forms just now a pleasing feature in the 
greenhouse. This Sparmannia is an old 
plant in gardens, having been introduced 
from South Africa in 1790. It forms a large 
shrub or tree of very rapid growth, and 
with heart-shaped leaves of an 
exceedingly soft, pubescent character. The 
flowers, borne in erect peduncles from the 
upper parts of the shoots, are composed of 
four widely-spread broad, white petals, and 
an equal number of small pointed sepals 
The entire centre of 


the flower is filled with slender filaments, 


the basal half being bright yellow, and the | 
I have some examples | 
in pots from 6 inches to 8 inches in diame- | 


upper part purple. 


ter, every shoot of which is terminated by 
clusters of flowers. They are grouped with 
other plants, as their decidedly ungainly 
style of growth unfits them for standing out 
as single specimens. 
in some gardens grown as standards in tubs, 
and stood outside during the summer. In 
this way it will flower freely in the green- 
house at this season. The plants that are 
flowering so well with me just now were 


This Sparmannia is | 


blooming plant. Though it has several times 
been exhibited in good condition, and also 
has received favourable notice in the horti- 
cultural papers, its cultivation as yet is some- 
what limited. This is rather surprising, see- 
ing what a valuable plant it is where flowers 
in winter are in demand. No forcing 1s 
needed to have it in bloom during the duilest 


_period of the year, and its light spikes of 


white, starry flowers are very pleasing either 
in the greenhouse or for cutting. Although 
belonging to the class of plants known as suc- 
culents, which are generally (often erro- 
neously) considered to require little attention, 
it will, however, pay for good culture, the 
whole character of the plant being different 
in a young, vigorous specimen, as compared 
with an old example, which has occupied the 
same pot for several years. If good, strong 
shoots can be obtained in February, no diffi- 
culty will be experienced in producing flower- 
ing plants by the following December. From 
five to seven cuttings should be inserted in a 


_6-inch pot, and stood on a shelf or stage 


lit was 








| crown of orange yellow flowers. 


in a warm house, where they will soon form 
roots, and where they may be grown till May 
or June, when a pit will be a more suitable 
place for them. Occasional doses of liquid- 
manure will prove beneficial when the pots 
become filled with roots. Towards the win- 
ter the flower-spikes will appear, one in the 
point of each shoot, after which the plants 
should be removed to the greenhouse, where 
they will last qa long time in perfection. Small 
cuttings must not be expected to make plants 
strong enough to bloom the first year, in 
which case they will, if kept growing in the 
same pots, make nice specimens for another 
season. The best, however, are obtained by 
striking fresh pieces each year, these being, 
as nearly as possible, of an even size, so as 
to ensure their flowering simultaneously. 
Turfy loam having a little leaf-mould mixed 
with it, and a liberal addition of coarse sand, 
forms a compost which seems to suit all its 
requirements. 


Jacobinia chrysostephana.—The more 
one sees of this beautiful winter-flowering 
plant the more surprising it is that some 
time after its introduction in 1871 it almost 
dropped out of cultivation. For many years 
practically unknown in gardens, 
though now its merits are very generally 
recognised. Originally introduced by~ the 
late Mr. William Bull, of Chelsea, and dis- 
tributed by him, it was left to Messrs. 
Veitch during the last dozen years or so to 
show its great value) for winter blooming. 


|The groups of this Jacobinia, which they 
sought for in vain, but, given full exposure | 
| to the sun and air during the summer, it | 


for a time exhibited almost annually at the 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
served to bring it under the notice of many 


gardeners who gladly welcomed such a 
striking plant. Like many of its relatives, 
Jacobinia chrysostephana is an upright 


growing plant of a half woody character. 
The sturdy leaves are clothed with ovate 
acuminate leaves, and terminated by a 
Like most 
members of the genus, this Jacobinia is 
best propagated by cuttings of the young 
shoots in early spring and grown on during 
the summer. The stoutest shoots should be 
chosen, as they produce the finest heads of 
blossoms. The plants may throughout the 
summer be grown in a cold frame, a mix- 
ture of loam, leaf mould, and sand, making 
a very suitable compost for them. An occa- 
sional stimulant when the pots are full of 
roots will be helpful. Pots 5 inches in 
diameter are large enough for this Jaco- 
binia—that is to say, the young spring- 
struck ones, but old plants will need larger 
pots. As above stated, however, the young 
plants are the more satisfactory. This 
Jacobinia was first distributed under the 
name of Cyrtanthera chrysostephana.—X, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CLEMATIS NELLIE MOSER. 


Tus kind is almost a continual bloomer and 
one of the earliest of its kind. It does not 
seem to have the tenderness of the others, 
not dying off, and is a grand plant for walls, 
or even a little pyramid formed of three 
sticks. 
places for a good many years. 


BOLD SAXIFRAGES. 


A STRIKING class of Saxifrages is that called 
Megasea, composed of plants with handsome 


Via 








I have had several plants in the same | 








should be planted in autumn or spring, and 
are propagated by division or raised from 
seeds, division being the method to adopt 
with the named seedlings, now so numerous, 
and sold under garden names. 

THE HEART-LEAVED SAXIFRAGE (S. cordi- 
folia).—I refer to this first, as being the most 
important, inasmuch as it has given rise to 
many varieties, to name all of which would 
occupy too much space. A few of the best 
may be mentioned, but readers are referred 
to the hardy plant dealers’ catalogues for 
others, often equally good. The typical plant 
has evergreen leaves, rather heart-shaped in 
outline, and good umbels of pink flowers 


Clematis Nellie Moser on a wall. 


leaves, which generally colour finely in 
autumn, and large umbels of flowers. They 
are often to be found catalogued simply as 
Megaseas, but are properly Srattameet the 
greater number in cultivation being varieties 
or hybrids of Saxifraga cordifolia. 
CULTIVATION.—The cultivation of these 
Saxifrages presents few difficulties, as they 
practically all grow well in common loam. 
They often do well in shade, although flower- 
ing and growing admirably in sun, and bold 
groups in the wild garden or the more open 
woodland look very fine. They are handsome 
in the border, and on the rockery their leaves 
and fine flowers are usually appreciated. They 





in clusters, opening in spring. It is one of 
the easiest of all to grow, and is very hardy. 
The following are good varieties: Brilliant, a 
good form, 9 inches high, has purple flowers ; 
compacta, rather dwarfer, and very close in 
its habit, has pretty rose-coloured flowers, 
and is capital for edging; Coralie has fine 
purple blooms, and is about a foot high; 


Croesus derives its name from the rich colour- | 


ing of its leaves and its rose-coloured blooms ; 
it is a foot high. Delia, very dwarf—only 
about 6 inches—is rose-pink; and Distinc- 
tion, only a little taller, is of much the same 
tint; gigantea, 15 inches or 16 inches in 
height, has bold I8aves and clusters of rosy- 











| flower-beds, 
/ment of the colours in the beds’ may he, 
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purple flowers. Splendens has rosy-crimson 
flowers, and is about a foot high, while 
Magog, of the same height, is bright rose, 
and has finely-tinted leaves. Memnon is 
notable for its purple leaves and deep purple 
flowers, and the handsome Progress, 
12 inches high, has large, rosy-purple flowers. 
A form of cordifolia, called purpurea, is said 
to have had a good share in the production 
of some of these forms, and is handsome, 
with its fine leaves and rose-purple flowers. 

SAXIFRAGA CILIATA is valuable for its early- 
flowering, but it is all the better of a shel- 
tered position, as it blooms so early as to be 
sometimes injured by frosts. The fleshy 
leaves are hairy, and the flowers are of a 
pleasing white. 

SAXIFRAGA LEICHTLINI is distinct, growing 
about a foot in height, and having fine, large 
crimson leaves and rose-coloured flowers. It 
is one of the most ornamental species, and 
the leaf-colouring is a feature. 

SAXIFRAGA ORBICULARIS is another good 
plant, flowering from April onwards. It is 
about a foot high, and bears heads of pink 
flowers. 

SAXIFRAGA PURPURASCENS.—In this spe- 
cies, which blooms about the same time as 
the last-named, we have a plant which has 
also rather rounded leaves and good flowers. 
It is only about 9 inches high, and gives us 
rosy-purple blossoms. 

SAXIFRAGA STRACHEYI.—I may conclude 
the list of varieties and species by referring 
to the pretty, dwarf-growing Saxifraga 
Stracheyi, a good plant, 6 inches or so in 
height, and = giving pleasing blush-pink 
flowers. Strachey’s Saxifrage blooms early 
in spring, and, in consequence, is all the 
better of some protection. There is a white 
variety of considerable beauty. 

S. AYE. 
LAWNS IN SUBURBAN GARDENS. 
THE lawn is the chief and most beautiful 
characteristic of our English gardens. No- 
where else in the world are such perfect 
specimens of verdure to be found as in the 
gardens of the British Islands. Austen, in 
his ‘‘Garden That I Love,” speaking of the 
lawn, describes how his old gardener had 
such a fondness and admiration for the lawn 
that he had under his care, that, dressed in 
his best clothes, he used to come regularly 
on Sunday mornings to look at it, ‘‘as if it 
were one of the greatest productions of 
human invention,’ and goes on to say, “* and 
John need not be ashamed of this single- 
minded delight in his work, for though it is 
nothing remarkable in England, the whole 
Continent of Europe cannot probably afford 
such a well-shaven bit of Grass.’’ Although 
the reply of the gardener to the American 
tourist, when being shown over one of the 
notable gardens of this country, and asking 
what was the secret of the maintenance of 
the beautiful level stretch of turf on which 
he was gazing with admiration, was more in 
the nature of sarcasm than actual fact when 
he said that it was the result of the care- 
ful rolling and mowing that it had received 
during many hundreds of years, yet there is 
no doubt that to maintain a lawn in perfec- 
tion constant labour and attention are neces- 
sary. The most perfect specimen of lawns are 
to be found nowadays in the putting greens of 
the best kept golf courses, on which neither 
weeds nor worms are allowed a place, and on 

which rolling and mowing are constant. 

However, it is not with the lawns which are 
under the charge of gardeners that it is pro- 
posed to deal in this article, but with those 
in the small suburban gardens to be found 
in such number adjacent to all large towns, 
where frequently the occupant of the garden 
does all the gardening or, perhaps, only has 
a@ man in occasionally to help. Whether, 
however, the garden be large or small, a 
lawn is indispensable, and may be made a 
source of pleasure and delight, not only to 
the owner, but to his friends and neighbours, 
for tennis, croquet, bowls, or even as a 
putting green. Apart from these advantages, 
no garden can be considered complete that 
has not a stretch of green turf, however 
small it may be, as a background to the 
However complete the arrange- 
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these are never seen at their best without 
the setting of the green of the lawn. 

There are two classes of lawn to be dealt 
with in the conventional suburban residence. 
One where the lawn is already in existence, 
the other where it has to be made. In the 
latter case the question has to be considered 
whether old turves shall be used or whether 
a little more patience shall be exercised and 
the ground, after proper preparation, shall 
be sown with Grass-seed. The great objec- 
tion to turf is the numerous weeds which it 
contains, and which in time have to be era- 
dicated if the lawn is to look well and afford 
a true surface. While, if the lawn is sown 
down, at least two summers must elapse ere 
it is fit to play on. If a lawn is to be used 
for playing on, a space is required for a full 
tennis-court of 78 feet in length by 36 feet 
in width, in addition to which 20 feet beyond 
the service line and 10 feet on each side is 
required. A full-sized bowling-green is 
120 feet square; and a croquet-lawn should 
be 110 feet by 90 feet. These full sizes, 
however, can rarely be attained in the 
ordinary suburban garden, but enjoyable 
games may be played with a Grass surface 
100 feet long and 40 feet wide, with a path- 
way 3 feet wide running all round. Of 
course, a lawn this size only allows of a 
single court for the tennis. 

To maintain a lawn in order it should be 
mown at least once a week, and if the 
weather is warm and showery, two mowings 
will be required if the Grass is used for play- 
ing on. In winter no mowing is required, 
but rolling should take its place, except in 
frosty weather. In dry seasons it should be 
frequently watered with a hose. Where a 
gardener is not employed and the occupier 
does his own gardening, the mowing often 
presents a difficulty, as it is rather hard 
work, especially where a lady is the 
gardener. To mow a lawn of the size given 
above, including the sweeping up and trim- 
ming the edges, takes from an hour to an 
hour and a half. A jobbing gardener, of 
which there are always plenty about in 
suburban districts, will generally be found 
who will undertake the mowing at a cost of 
a shilling a time. It is the practice in some 
gardens to remove the box from the mowing 
machine, thus leaving the cut Grass on the 
lawn, the idea being that the constant re- 
moval of the growing Grass must impoverish 
the lawn and that the cut Grass acts as a 
mulch. There is no doubt that lawns that 
never receive any renovating material. in 
course of time become very poor, but this 
can be met by giving a dressing of well- 
decayed stable manure in the winter or some 
of the special mixtures prepared for the pur- 
pose. Where the lawn is used for playing, 
the cut Grass interferes with the run of the 
balls, and in sunny weather it withers and 
detracts from the appearance of the Grass. 
If a lawn is not properly kept it soon be- 
comes covered with Daisies, Buttercups, 
Dandelions, Plaintain, Achillea, Prunella, 
and other weeds. The removel of these is 
a matter of time and patience, and if labour 
has to be employed entails considerable ex- 
pense. It may be a matter of surprise to be 
told that in a weedy lawn there may be 
found as many as from 500 to 600 Daisies in 
® square yard, or nearly half a million roots 
in a lawn of the size before described in a 
suburban garden. At the time that is best 
for weeding there is little else to be done in 
the garden, and if the work is set about 
systematically, either doing so many yards 
every available day, or giving a regular half- 
hour, it is surprising how much may be ac- 
complished, and a lawn be cleared of all the 
most obtrusive weeds in the course of one 
season, After this is done, a dead set should 
be made at any weed as soon as it shows 
itself. Various remedies are in use for de- 
stroying weeds. By the application of lawn- 
sand to weeds with surface-roots, such as 
Daisies and Plaintain, they may be destroyed 
without injury to the Grass, It is, however, 
expensive in application, and the leaves of 
the weeds killed by it form a brown patch 
for some time after. For the extraction of 
Buttercups, Dandelions, Plantains, and 
Daisies a small two-pronged fork is generally 
used, but this requires much stooping. -- To 
avoid this a tool is sometimes used which re- 





quires no stooping. It is about 3 feet in 
length, and is pressed into the ground over 
the weed, given a twist, and then withdrawn, 
bringing the roots of the weed with it, and as 
one weed drives out the other they are de- 
livered automatically without any stooping. 
A somewhat similar tool consists of an iron 
rod, half an inch in diameter, having a 
V-shaped prong at the end, the point of the 
V being at the bottom; there is a crossbar 
on which the foot can be placed for driving 
the prong down. It is placed with its back 
to the weed, forced into the ground, then 
turned round, and on being withdrawn the 
root is caught between the two prongs of the 
V and drawn out. With this tool the writer 
has extracted Dandelion-roots a_ foot in 
length. Both these tools are used to the 
best advantage when the ground is wet after 
rain, the weeds leaving the ground more 
easily then. Another plan adopted is to drive 
a pointed rod into the heart of the weed and 
insert in the hole thus made salt or petro- 
leum, which causes it to decay. Where the 
weeds are in large patches, as is frequently 
the case with Daisies, Prunella, and Achillea, 
an ordinary border fork may be driven into 
the turf as deep as it will go, and then de- 
pressing the handle, the turf is thus raised 
and the weeds can be extracted by hand. 
Before rolling down the-turf some Grass- 
seeds should be sown and fine mould scat- 
tered over the surface. This, however, leaves 
a bare patch, which dces not recover for 
some time. The writer, whose lawn had be- 
come infested with large patches of Prunella, 
adopted this plan one winter, and effectually 
got rid of the weed; but it was not till the 
middle of the following summer that the 
patches assumed their natural colour again. 
If this tiresome weed has got much hold it 
is better to remove it bodily and replace with 
good turves. It has a purple flower, which, 
when it dies, turns brown, very much to the 
disfigurement of the lawn. Where it is not 
already abundant a sharp look-out should be 
kept for its first appearance, and the roots 
got rid_of at once, as it spreads very rapidly 
if given the chance. Achillea is almost as 
tiresome a weed, having roots which spread 
quickly, and it should be dealt with in the 
same way. 

Moss is also troublesome on poor lawns in 
bad condition. If not well established, it 
may be removed by raking frequently, sow- 
ing Grass-seeds, and feeding the part where 
it occurs with some manurial dressing. If, 
however, it has taken much hold, it can be 
got rid of by watering with a weak solution 
of sulphate of iron mixed in the proportion 
of half a pound of the iron to one gallon of 
water. If the sulphate is having proper 
effect, the Moss will turn black and wither 
away. If it only turns red, a second applica- 
tion will be required. 

With regard to worms in lawns, if these 
are in great abundance they render the Grass 
very unsightly by the little heaps of soil they 
east up, which also tend to blunt the knives 
of the mowing-machine. In moderation, 
worms do good to a lawn by affording 
drainage of the surface and in drawing leaves 
and other vegetable matter down into the 
ground. On putting greens worm-casits make 
accurate play impossible. To get rid of 
worms, the lawn may be dressed with lime- 
water, mixed at the rate of one pound of un- 
slaked lime to two gallons of water, the mix- 
ture being allowed to stand for a couple of 
days before being used, and applied only 
after rain. If used when the lawn is dry the 
effect will probably be to kill the Grass with- 
out having any: effect on the worms, as they 
are then too far below the surface; whereas 
in damp weather they are within reach of the 
lime-water, and at once come out on the sur- 
face, when they can be swept up. 

The constant cutting and removal of the 
Grass must in time impoverish the soil. To 
maintain a lawn in good order a top-dressing 
of some kind should from time to time be 
applied. For this purpose there is nothing 
better than good, old, well-decayed stable- 
manure that has done duty in a frame. This 
contains all the elements required to nourish 
plant life. It should be put on early in the 
winter, the looser straw being occasionally 


-raked off. Specially prepared manures are, 


however, supplied by all the chief nursery- 
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men. The fact, however, should be known 
that phosphatic manures, such as basic slag 
or bone-meal, induce the growth of Clover, a 
plant that is objectionable on a lawn, as the 
fleshy verdure detracts from the appearance 
of the finer Grasses and stains tennis-balls. 
In selecting the special manure to be used, 
the character of the soil should be taken into 
account, aS a sandy, porous soil will require 
different treatment to. stiff clay, and where 
chalk exists manures having a lime base are 
not wanted. -With clay-and stiff soils nothing 
better can be used than sea sand, where it 
can be procured, as it not only tends to. make 
the Grass fine, but also gives a cleaner and 
drier surface. Shells also, if ground very 
fine, answer the same purpose. 


An AMATEUR GARDENER. 





THE AMATEUR AMONG THE HARDY 
FLOWERS. 


ANEMONE FULGENS.—I am much puzzled 
with the bebaviour of Anemone fulgens. It 
is such a gorgeous bloom when it opens in the 
sun that almost at the outset of my garden- 
ing I was fascinated by its flowers, and was 
tempted to buy a few tubers to see what suc- 
cess I would have. It has given me a good 
deal of trouble, and I find it rather difficult 
in a cold garden to persuade it to flower regu- 
larly. I think there must be different stocks 
of it, as a friend of my acquaintance, who 
grows the Aldborough variety, tells me that 
it is more free-flowering with him than any 
other stock he has ever had. I have seen it 
growing and flowering with him, and I am 
persuaded that’ mine must have been a poor 
flowering stock, although some of my friends 
laugh at the idea. I read that the Parrot 
Tulips differ in quality, there being poor 
flowering stocks, and I do not see why this 
should not exist with the gorgeous Anemone 
fulgens. I consider that it wants plenty of 
drying off after it flowers. By the way, an 
acquaintance of mine has lost his from a kind 
of disease, which seems most virulent. He 
has burned all his tubers. 


PAPAVER UMBROSUM.—What is the true 
duration of this? Is it an annual, a biennial, 
or a perennial? I got it as an annual, but 
some of the plants pulied through the winter 
without flowering, and for a year or two I 
had it come up in hundreds. Last spring—a 
bad one, indeed—killed out all my young 
Poppies, and I have had no plants of Papaver 
umbrosum during 1909. I think it is an an- 
nual, but I have been reading an article on 
the plant, which makes one undecided in 
one’s opinions. I am told that it is best 
treated as a biennial, and that it should be 
sown one year to bloom the next. This is 
what seems to give the best plants, but if 
sown early enough it will certainly bloom the 
first year. Whatever its duration of life, it is 
a very beautiful flower indeed. ‘The deep red 
blooms are so beautifully blotched with black, 
and the shape of the flowers is so good, that 
I shall not rest contént until I have this 
Poppy in my garden again. A friend, who 
is my mentor in such things, tells me that he 
knows no prettier Poppy, and I agree. 

WALLFLOWERS.—Wallflowers are looking 
very seedy indeed this season, and I see some 
in neighbouring gardens which look more like 
drenched and dejected scarecrows than Wall- 
flowers. They were wretchedly-grown plants 
to start with; they were planted too late; 
frost came too soon, and they are hanging 
their leaves in the most dreary and despon- 
dent-looking way that is imaginable. They 
were bought from a nurseryman, who had 
evidently pulled them straight from the seed- 
bed, where they had remained too long. They 
had nothing but tap-roots; they were not 
established when the frost came untimeously, 
and the result will be disappointment when 
the flowering time comes round. I like the 
Wallflower, but I would rather want it than 
have such scarecrows as those in some of my 
neighbours’ gardens. I was taught a lesson 
in one of the first of my few garden years, 
and I now sow Wallflower thinly in Mareh 
or April at the latest. Then I transplant it 
on to hard soil, and keep it on poor fare until 
early September, when I plant it where it is 
to bloom. Poor soil is the best for young 
Wallflowers, and ‘‘sweet are the uses of 
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adversity ’’ applies to this plant as well as to | 
many others. One of my friends pinches 
out the central shoot when the plants have 
been pricked out for a week or two. He says | 
he has bushier plants in this way. 

ARABIS LUCIDA VARIEGATA.—I came across 
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STRACHEY’S ROCKFOIL 
(SAXIFRAGA (MEGASEA) STRACHEY1). 
In the section of the great genus Saxifrage, 


| universally recognised in gardens by the name 


of Megasea, we have a class of plants of much 


Saxifraga (Megasea) Stracheyi alba. 


this in a garden the other day, and was per- 
suaded to procure a plant or two for my gar- 
den. I believe, from what I have been told, 
that it is much better in the north than in the 
south, as it likes-a cool climate and a fairly 
moist soil. It was used as a bedding plant 
in the garden to which I refer, and I have 
met with it as an edging. It is prettily varie- 
gated with green and gold, and seems to be 
quite a good grower in the north. My friend, 
who manages to grow it very well, tells me 
that he can always get rid of his surplus by 
way of exchange with one or other of the 
southern nurserymen, some of whom cannot 
preserve it long in their nurseries. It is said 
to like a cool and stiffish soil, but I have seen 
it do well on a cool loam if. the district is 
not too hot and dry. I have also the 
original A. lucida, which has pretty, shining 





green leaves, but the flowers of both the green 
and variegated Arabis lucida are very poor | 
indeed. It is not worth growing as a flower- | 
ing plant, compared with Arabis alpina and 
A. albida, both plants of proved worth. The 
variegated and green A. lucida are multiplied | 
by division in spring or summer. | 
Tug PERIWINKLES.—Looking back through | 
some of my copies of GARDENING ILLUS- 
(RATED, I was reminded of an interesting 
note on the Periwinkles which I had seen in 
‘our issue of October 16th, and which I had 
‘ntended to refer to ere this. I am interested | 
to know that soft-soap and waraffin will clear | 
the Periwinkles of aphides. These must 
surely be very troublesome, as well as rare, 
on this wonderfully hardy and free plant, but 
should I ever be troubled with aphides on 
my plants, I shall not hesitate to apnly this 
remedy. I am sure we are obliged to SF, Cos 
for his information. I like the Periwinkles 
for growing under trees, and the smaller V. 
minor and its varieties look extremely well 
when in bloom, although the flowers are not 
very profusely borne. The variegated varie- 
ties, referred to by your correspondent, do 
not seem to flower so well as the green ones, 
but this, I am informed, is not an uncommon 
thing with plants with variegated leaves. J 
have tried the Periwinkles from.cuttings, and 
they strike easily if kent rather moist after 
being put in. The running stems root readily, | 
and can then be taken off. 


AN AMATEUR OF Harpy LOWERS. 





garden value, especially where plants with 
bold foliage and uncommon flowers are re- 
quired. Some of the class form great masses 
of rounded or heart-shaped leafage, whence 
issue in their season numerous spikes of 
bloom. The group has of late been much 
enriched by the introduction of many see d- 
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| nounced in size. 





lings from crassifolia and others of the sec- 
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companying illustration from the photograph 
of a portion of a plant growing in Mr. 
Chambers’ garden at Haslemere. The 
flowers of the typical form, 8. Stracheyi, are 
of a pretty rose colour, and generally appear 
about March, lasting for some time on the 
plant. The leaves are less orbicular in form 
than those of most of the other Megaseas, 
and of a pretty green. Its earliness makes it 
more prized than many others of the same 
class. The flowers, as already said, are of a 
pretty rose, but the white variety, alba, is 
more precious still, and a good bunch of 
bloom gives one the impression of a bouquet 
of large Hawthorn. There is another 
variety, sometimes classed as a species, called 
Milesi, which has longer leaves, and has the 
claw at the base of the petals more pro- 
Its flowers, too, are white. 
This Megasea, coming from the Himalayas, 
has been in cultivation for many years, but 
is yet little met with in gardens. It is gene- 
rally considered more tender than the 
majority of the other plants of the Megasea 
section, but in a sheltered place stands the 
weather, even far to the north. It should 
have a good, but somewhat open, soil, and a 
warm exposure in a situation sheltered from 
the coldest winds of spring. It increases 
freely, and may be multiplied by division 
soon after flowering. BAL 





COLCHICUM BERTOLONI. 


THE nomenclature of the Meadow Saffrons is 
almost impossible to unravel, and students 
of the genus as cultivated in gardens are re- 
peatedly baffled in their endeavours to ascer- 
tain definitely the true names of the plants 
they grow. Mr. J. G. Baker’s “Synopsis of 
the Colchicums,’’ published some years ago 
in the “Journal of the Linnean Society,” 
while helpful, does not clear up all the points 
which present themselves among _ these 
Meadow Saffrons. Thus he classes C. Ber- 
toloni with C. montanum, a very variable 
plant indeed, and I am not certain that his 

the one fioured in the accomnanying 
illustration, which represents a Colchicum 
which was first received from Holland bv a 
friend of mine under this name, and which I 
have cultivated for quite a number of years. 
I value it because of its very early bloom, its 
flowers appearing in advance of any others 





Colchicum Bertoloni in the wild garden, 


tion, but, interesting and fine as these are, | 
they have not driven out some of the original | 
species, with their natural varieties. One of | 
the most pleasing and most useful of these | 
is Saxifraga, or Megasea, Stracheyi, of which | 


| the white variety, alba, is figured in the ac- | 


From a photograph by Mr. 8S. Arnott, Dumfries, N.B, 


in my rather large collection of Meadow 
Saffrons, with the exception of those of C. 
veratrifolium, which this year bloomed at the 
same time, although usually a little more 
tardy. Then its colour is rather pleasing, this 
being a pale lilac, lighter than the forms of 
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C. autumnale, which it also surpasses in 
point of dimensions. The leaves appear in 
spring, and are rather like those of C. 
autumnale, but larger. For growing among 
other herbage, as the flowers in the illustra. 
tion will show, this Meadow Saffron is well 
adapted, and a group in the wild garden 
among other plants, and in a sunny position, 
will give much satisfaction. Like other 
Meadow Saffrons, C. Bertoloni likes deep 
planting, and, although less vigorous than 
those of the speciosum class, it is not too 
deeply planted when the crowns are 6 inches 
below the surface of the soil, which should 
be good, and rather inclining towards heavi- 
ness if possible, although this is not essential. 
Planting should be done as early in autumn 
as the corms can be procured from the 
dealers, and increase by offsets is fairly rapid. 
S. ARNOTT. 





PERENNIAL TOADFLAXES 
(LINARIAS). 


SNAPDRAGON-LIKE in the formation of their 
flowers, but distinguished from them in the 
eyes of the public by the long spurs their 
flowers possess, the Linarias or Toadflaxes 
are also beautiful things for the garden. 
They are generally easy plants to grow, and 
some of the annuals, with which I do not 
propose to deal at present, are useful and 
pretty things. 

In speaking of them I shall first notice 
two which are perennial, but which are some- 
times cut off during the winter in some dis- 
tricts. 

LINARIA ALPINA, the Alpine Toadfiax, is 
an exquisite little plant of about 6 inches in 
height, and with narrow leaves of a beauti- 
ful glaucous hue, which harmonise well with 
the purplish blue flowers. ‘There is also a 
very lovely variety, with rosy flowers, which 
is sometimes called rosea and sometimes 
albo-rosea. It likes a dry place on the 
rockery, but is longer lived if on a wall. It 
detests winter wet, and as dry a position as 
possible should be chosen for it. Seeds 
should be sown where the plants are to 
bloom, and a pinch or two of old mortar in 
the soil will be appreciated by the flowers. 
L. alpina will often sow itself, and thus 
solve the difficulty of renewal should it die 
off, 

L. ANTICARIA, THE SOUTHERN TOADFLAX. 
—This comes from Spain, and is a delight- 
ful little plant, which may prove annual, 
biennial, or perennial, according to the dis- 
trict and the seasons. It is variable in 
colour, but may be broadly described as 
having white, violet, or purple flowers, but 
the markings and shadings are so varied that 
they defy description. It sows itself pretty 
freely, and in dry gardens, on rockeries, or 
on walls will prove an exquisite plant, giv- 
ing little trouble, but much pleasure. Seeds 
should be sown where they are to bloom. It 
is about 6 inches or 8 inches high. 

L. CyMBaLaRIA.—This Kenilworth Ivy 
needs no description, as it is so well known 
on old walls and rockeries, where its little 
Ivy-like leaves and lilac flowers look so well. 
It is interesting also from the way in which 
the seed-vessels seek their way into the 
erevices of the wall or rock in autumn. 
There is a rather scarce white variety which 
some appreciate highly, but which is not so 
bright as the other. It is best sown where it 
is to bloom, and a pinch of seed put in a 
crevice with a little soil will form the begin- 
ning of a permanent colony. 

L. DALMATICA.—The Dalmatian, sometimes 
known also as the Macedonian Toadflax, is 
quite distinct in every way from the fore- 
going. It is a tall border-plant, with long 
spikes of handsome yellow flowers, blotched 
with orange. Its height is about 3 feet or a 
little less. It is a very beautiful thing, and 
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than a wall. It is not more than } inch high, 
and has little blue flowers 

L. HEPATICHFOLIA.—There are two plants 
under the name of this, the Hepatica-leaved 
Toadflax, but that recognised at Kew is a 
larger plant than L. hederacea, which the 
other plant grown under the same name re- 
sembles. The Kew one has rather marbled 
leaves and pretty, violet-purple flowers. — It 
grows 3 inches or 4 inches high, and is a 
pretty little Toadflax for the rockery in 
crevices between the stones. 

L. ORIGANIFOLIA.—A pleasing Toadflax, 
but not altogether hardy, is the Marjoram- 
leaved one. This is about 9 inches or 
10 inches high, and has pretty leaves and 
lilac-blue flowers. The tones of colour of 
this plant are delightful, and it is unfortu- 
nate that it does not seem very long lived. 
It likes a dry place on the rockery, and will, 
in general, when on light soil at least, per- 
petuate the species by means of self-sown 
seedlings. 

L, PALLIDA.—The Pale Toadflax is a capi- 
tal thing for a wall or for crevices of rock- 
work, where its pretty leaves and wonder- 
fully large violet-purple and white flowers 
look really charming. Do not, however, 
plant it close to some choice Saxifrage or 
Androsace, as it has an inveterate tendency 
to roam, and will soon monopolise both its 
own space and theirs. ee 

L. PURPUREA.—This. is a fairly good 
species for the border. It is about 2 feet 
high, and bears purple-blue flowers on slender 
stems. It is hardy, but we have many better 
flowers than this purple Toadflax, so that I 
do not now recommend it much. 

L. REPENS.—This is rather a neat plant, 
which was boomed some years ago on ac- 
count of its white variety taking the popular 
taste, but both the type and the variety are 
troublesome because of their running habit, 
well indicated by the name of repens, or the 
Creeping Toadflax. I do not, therefore, ad- 
vise its cultivation, except in a wild garden 
or odd spot. 

L. VULGARIS PELORIA.—Pretty as is the 
wild L. vulgaris or Common Toadflax, it is 
hardly so good as to be included in our 
gardens, although on dry banks we might 
have poorer things. I wish, however, to 
mention the singularly pretty variety called 
Peloria, which is an example of an irregular 
flower becoming regular. It is both pretty 
and curious, and the spikes of yellow flowers 
are attractive, and also good for cutting. 
It is increased by division, and will grow in 
any soil—S. ARNOTT, in The Scottish 
Gardener. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Daffodils turning double.—I have just 
come across Mr. J. Harvey’s note on this sub- 
ject, at page 610. I must repeat that your cor- 
respondent has given no definite information 
as regards the varieties which have with him 
undergone this curious transformation. He 
simply says Daffodils, but does not give any 
names, and this is what I, and probably 
others interested in this matter, would like to 
have. I have a strong suspicion that it is the 
old Butter-and-Eggs which forms the subject 
of Mr. Harvey’s note. Under ideal condi- 
tions this kind does change. JI remember that 
the late Mr. Wilson once pointed out a group 
of this Daffodil at Wisley, which, he re- 
marked, were “trying to turn double.’”’ The 
flowers were unusually fine, on 2-feet foot- 
stalks, and they exhibited much variation be- 
tween single and almost double. It was un- 
doubtedly the exuberance of growth that. was 
causing the petals to multiply. The very 
reverse will take place where the soil comes 
into an exhausted condition. I purchased 
some bulbs of the double form about ten years 





if supported by a stick is quite a good border 
plant. It is increased by division or raised 
from seeds, and is quite hardy in Great 
Britain and Ireland in almost any soil. 

L. HEDERACEA.—This should properly be 
called*the Ivy-leaved Toadflax, but that title 
is already applied in some places to the 
Kenilworth Ivy (L. Cymbalaria). It is very 
distinct from that species, being a dwarfer 
plant, creeping close to the ground, and 
more suite for the level terrace of a rockery 


ago. They have remained-in the same place, 
and have suffered from drought. Last season 
the whole lot reverted to the single-flowered 
form, but they would not have done so had 
the conditions been suitable, Poverty caused 
the change.—J, CoRnNHILL, 

Weed in lawn.—In your issue of December 10th, 
one of your readers (‘C. A.”) inquires as to how to 
get rid of that great nuisance, Ajuga reptans. I 
have found lawn-sand very effective, much more so 
than against Daisies, It seems to. burn it up cvm: 
pletely, bit unsightly patches are left.—M. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


NEW TREES AND SHRUBS OF 1909. 
IT is many years since so few hardy trees 
and shrubs have been honoured by the Floral 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
as in 1909, for even in the year previously, 
which was a markedly lean one, there were 
two first-class certificates and eight awards 
of merit bestowed upon trees and shrubs, 
whereas in 1909 the numbers were only two 
and four respectively. Chinese shrubs, as in 
previous years, have still come prominently 
to the fore. The full list of new shrubs for 
1909 is as follows :— 

HYDRANGEA HorrenstA ALBA.—In includ- 
ing this with the hardy shrubs as well as with 





the greenhouse plants, I am influenced by 
the fact that the common Hydrangea is in 
some districts one of the most valuable of 
outdoor shrubs, while in others it is equally 
desirable for indoor decoration, A good 
white form of this Hydrangea has, un- 
doubtedly, a great future before it. Award 
of merit, May 4th. 

RHODODENDRON SOULIEI.—Within the last 
decade ‘or thereabouts we have had many 
Chinese Rhododendrons ‘introduced into this 
country. The species under notice, which is 
a native of-~considerable’ elevations in 
Western China, is of dwarf, sturdy habit, 
clothed with firm-textured leaves. Like 
many other Rhododendrons, the leaves are, 
in a young state, reddish, but as they mature 
this passes away. Considering the dwarf 
habit of the plant, the flowers are large, each 
being over 3 inches in diameter, and of an 
unusually open flattened shape. Their colour 
is rose-pink. In its native country this 
Rhododendron is said to reach a height of 
3 feet to 12 feet, according to the conditions 
under which it occurs. When exhibited it 
was given a first-class certificate. 

RHUS SINICA.—A Chinese member of the 
Sumach family, with compound leaves, from 
18 inches to 2 feet in length. Throughout 
the summer the ‘leaves are of a deep green 
colour, while the veins and leaf-stalks are 
reddish. Taken as a whole, the Sumachs 
are remarkable for the brilliant colouring of 
the foliage in autumn, and this is no excep- 
tion, as before they drop the leaves acquire 
a bright orange-red hue. Award of merit, 
September 14th. 

SPrIR#HzA VEITCHI.—This was introduced 
from China by Mr. E. H.~Wilson. It is a 
very free-flowering species, pushing out long, 
arching shoots, that are, during the flowering 
season, thickly studded on the upper surface 
with rounded clusters of pure white blossoms. 
An award of merit was given it on July 20th. 
It is a decidedly promising species, which is 
at its hest in July, when many hardy flowering 
shrubs are past their best. 

VIBURNUM CARLESI.—In 1908 this beauti- 
ful Corean species of Viburnum was given an 
award of merit, and in 1909 this was, on May 
4th, increased to a first-class certificate. In 
the number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for 
June 13th, 1908, there is a characteristic illus- 
tration of this Viburnum. This Viburnum is 
deciduous, and the more or less pubescent 
leaves suggest those of Viburnum Lantana. 
The flowers, borne in rounded heads, are 
somewhat like those of the Laurestinus, but 
larger and more of a wax-like texture. They 
are, in the bud state, of a reddish hue, but 
on expansion, this coloured reverse is hidden, 
and the flowers are then pure white and plea- 
santly fragrant. Though scarcely to be ex- 
pected of a native of Corea, this Viburnum 
has proved to be quite hardy, and there is, I 
should say, a great future before it. Though 
known previously, it was first distributed by 
M. Lemoine, of Nancy, in the autumn of 1905. 

Vitis WILSONI.—One of the many Chinese 
Vines that we owe to Mr. Wilson. ‘It is one 
of the large-leaved Vines, somewhat in the 
way of Vitis armata. Like several others of 
its class, the leathery leaves change to a 
bright crimson in autumn before they drop. 
It was given an award of merit on Septem- 
ber 28th, being then in the coloured stage. 


ake 





Yellow-berried Hollies.—Some years ago 
I planted some Hollies of the yellow-berried 
form, which Messrs. Fisher, Son, and Sibray, 
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of Sheffield, told me came true from seed ; 
and I am glad to report that they do, and 
it is a very charming addition to my shrub- 
bery. The Holly is the best of all our ever- 
greens, native or introduced, and probably 
the best we shall ever have; and, therefore, 
adding to its charms as in this case is worth 
telling of. The bushes seem to grow as freely 
as the common Holly, and they fruit freely, 


*too.—M. 


SUN ROSES. 


|last week of September. 
/mums are easily raised from seeds, but named 


| placed in sandy soil in pots, from July to 


In the bright days of summer there are few | 


more delightful plants of low stature than 
the Helianthemums, or Sun Roses, charming 
little shrubs, which make trailing bushes, as 


a rule, covered with bright flowers of varying | 


colours, and valuable for the sunny border, | 
They are most varied | 


rock garden, or wall. 
in their colouring, giving us flowers from 
almost pure white, through cream 211 yellow 
to orange, and from almost flesh and light 
pink to deep crimson and chocolate. Some 
few are erect, but the majority are trailing. 
Besides being varied in their colouring, they 





ago, 
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across, some four and a_ half years | 
0, it is now within an inch or two. of 
being 6 feet in diameter. When covered with 
its salmon-rose flowers, it is very beautiful 
indeed, and, although it is at its best in 
early summer, it gives a few blooms late in 
the season, one or two being now open—in the 
The Helianthe- 


varieties should be propagated by cuttings, 
either with or without a heel of old wood, 


September, and put under glass for the winter. 
Seeds should be sown in light soil under 
glass in spring. S. ARNOTT. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Cunninghamia _ sinensis.—This Conifer, 
introduced from China over a hundred years 
ago, and known originally as C. lanceolata, 
found a place at first in many gardens, but 
as it failed to come up to the form shown in 
its native home was gradually discarded, 
so that now few specimens remain. Not that 
total collapse often happened, but it seldom | 
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grand clumps, up to 20 feet high, flowered 
in 1906, and I was obliged to throw them 
away. I still see this in various catalogues, 
but doubt whether any non-flowering spec'- 
mens can be obtained. Perhaps you can tell 
me? I never heard of P. aurea flowering. 
All the specimens of P. nigra in North Wales 
flowered and died at the same time as P. 
Henonis. P. Castillonis, planted in 1896, 
is one of my best now that P. Henonis is 
gone—about 20 feet high. A. nitida flowered 
here in April, 1908, and quantities of seed- 
lings appeared last June. To what height 
does A. anceps attain at Bicton? A. anceps 
(said to be a seedling) is one of the prettiest 
arching varieties I hava Lere.—EH. CHARLES 
Buxton, Coed Derw, Bettws-y-Coed. 

The Colden-leaved Chestnut.—This is 
known as Castanopsis chrysophylia, and it 1s 
a close ally of the ordinary Sweet Chestnut, 
though it is an evergreen. A casual glance at 
the foliage would almost make one believe 
that it was a form of the Holm Oak, for the 
leaves are very similar in size and general ap- 
pearance of the upper surface. Careful ob- 





give us varieties with single and double 
blooms, and the latter are prized by many 
because of their greater persistency of flower. 
Yet they are not a whit more, if not less, 
beautiful, as the single-blossomed plants give 
us a denser sheet of flowers, and look bright 
and elegant, with their pretty, ofttimes 
crinkled petals. They are, unfortunately, 
fugacious, and those who only come across 
the plants in the afternoon of a hot and 
breezy day, especially when they are grown 
on a dry bank, cannot realise in these dull- 
green plants the almost transcendent beauty 
they exhibit earlier in the day. To see the 
Helianthemums at their best, we must wander 
into the garden on a sunny morning, and then 
we shall see these blooms in nerfection, 
covering the plants almost perfectly with 
their bright flowers, and delighting the on- 
looker with their colouring, “An idea of the 
general effect of a good plant of any of the 
single Sun Roses may be gathered from the 
accompanying illustration of a specimen of 
Helianthemum polifolium roseum, a _ very 
beautiful Sun Rose, which is flourishing in 
my garden on a low bank of very poor and 
stony soil. Planted when about 9 inches 





garden, 


Helianthemum polifolium roseum in a Scotch 


attained to more than three parts the height ; 
recorded, and where it occupied anything 
like an exposed situation frost and keen 
winds nipped and discoloured the foliage 
to such an extent that the tree was hardly 
recognisable. The best specimen I know is 
growing by the side of a lake open to the | 
south and south-west, but sheltered on all 
other sides by slopes and big brakes of 
Rhododendron. Here it takes an exceptional 
winter to brown the foliage, the bright 
greenery being well preserved. ‘There seems, 
however, no tendency to make upward pro- 
gress, 25 feet being about its limit. I do 
not know if it would go higher in the most 
favoured parts of England and Ireland.— 
K. BURRELL. 

Bamboos.—I have read “J. Mayne’s”’ 
note on Bamboos in the issue of November | 


6th, p. 640. Does he mean that Arun- 
dinaria Simoni, Ebyllosachys Castillonis, 
P. aurea, and P. nigra have flowered 


in the last few years, and are yet in exist- 
ence? All plants of A. Simoni within fifty 
miles of here flowered about six years since, 
and either died or had to be _ destroyed. 
Phyllostachys Henonis, of which I had several 





| day, 


servation will, however, reveai the fact that 
the undersides of the leaves are golden in 
eolour, from which the common name has 
arisen. When in fruit, the relationship with 
the Sweet Chestnut is easily noticed, for the 
husks are of the same spiny character, and 
the seeds very similar in appearance and 
taste, but a great deal smaller. It is a native 
of California and Oregon, and should only be 
planted in the warmer parts of the country. 
Very few fine examples exist. A good-sized 
one was growing a few years ago in the gar- 
dens of Tortworth Court, Gloucestershire, the 
seat of Lord Ducie; but that is now dead. 
That particular tree frequently ripened seeds, 
and many of the young plants about have 
been raised from it. People who like 


/yare plants should obtain this, for it is dis- 
| tinctly ornamental, especially on a breezy 


when the movement of the branches 
reveals the golden colouring of the undersides 
of the leaves. It ought to be placed in a 
permanent position when quite young, for 
it objects to root disturbance.—D. 


Akebia quinata fruiting.—Is it at all unusual 
for Akebia quinata to fruit in England? It has 
fruited with me for the first time this year.—D’ARCY 
REEVE, Friars, Matfield, Paddock Wood. 
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FRUIT. 


PRUNING AND NAILING WALL-TREES. 


USUALLY in the opening days of the New 
Year the weather is colder, and, bearing this 
in mind, I have for several years made an 
effort to complete the pruning and nailing 
of all fruit-trees by the end of the year. It 
may be said by those having extensive plan- 
tations that such a thing is impossible, but 
when one makes up his mind it is surprising 
what can be done. In bygone days it was 
nothing unusual for the nailing of wall-trees 
to be extended so far into the spring months 
that Morello Cherries were actually in bloom 
while it was being completed. It needs no 
stretch of imagination to convince anyone of 
the harm that follows such late attention. 
Of late years both the worker and the trees 
have fared better, since other groundwork 
has been made subservient to the claims of 
the wall-tree. I always take advantage of 
mild spells, even when wet weather pre- 
vails, as it has done this autumn, for with a 
board to stand on, and the rain holds off, 
pruning and nailing can proceed. It is a 
moot point whether nails and shreds or 
strained wires are the better and more econo- 
mical. There are some advantages in 
strained wires, especially in the more rapid 
progress of the work. On a well-built and 
preserved brick wall, nails and_ shreds 
answer perfectly. ‘Trees trained on wires 
have not that symmetry usual to nail and 
shred, and very often the branches are 
bruised and cut by the wire. In short, I am 
no advocate for the strained wire, unless, 
as I have already remarked, there are stone- 
faced walls and broken or unequal joints, 
then I favour the strained wire. 

There is not now the same amount of 
patient application in the training of fruit- 
trees that obtained in what has been de- 
scribed as the “‘good old times.’’ Economy is 
the watchword of many, perhaps too many of 
our gardens of to-day, and there is no time 
for such careful training. In very many 
cases a much greater number of branches 


than is actually needed for the purpose 
of a summer crop is laid in. Many 
vvercrowd their trees, over-production, 


rather than high quality, being the result. 
This is quite unjustifiable, as there are few 
fully furnished trees that are not capable 
of providing an ample crop without this 
excess of growth. 

Wilts. Wr oS; 

THE RASPBERRY. 

THE Raspberry is always in demand, and 
cultivators should by no means neglect the 
quarter devoted to it during the winter if 
they expect good crops of saleable fruit next 
summer. In the absence of frost or much 
wet, new plantations may be made. 
Although stools will continue to give satis- 
factory returns for a number of years, there 
comes a time when a change of position com- 
pensates for the labour expended in planting 
a new site. As regards the latter, better re- 
sults are obtained when the stools can be 
kept comparatively moist at the root during 
the summer, so that a dry situation should 
be avoided whenever practicable. It matters 
little in which direction the rows run, and I 
have had remunerative crops on a north 
border. The flavour may not be quite so 
good as in a more southern position, but, as 
a rule, the major portion of the fruit is used 
for jam and jellies. The most important 
point is to trench the ground 2 feet deep 
and work in a heavy dressing of the best 
manure obtainable, putting a layer at the 
base and another between the two spits. 
Plant single canes, 18 inches asunder, and 
secure to strained wires firmly fastened to 
stout posts every 10 feet or 12 feet along the 
row. When growth is apparent, cut back the 
canes to within 6 inches of the soil, and en- 
courage new canes from the base by a mulch 
of good manure and frequent applications of 
clear water during dry weather. In dealing 
with established stools, tie in the best canes 
6 inches apart, cutting away at the ground 
level all not required, lightly fork over 
the ground and afterwards heavily mulch 
the surface with manure. Warly in March 
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shorten the tops to a stout bud. Canes about 
5 feet in length should yield a good crop of 
fruit and are more secure against wind than 


those of a foot longer. EAst DEvoNn. 





HINTS ON PROFITABLE FRUIT 
PLANTING. 


IN planning a fruit plantation there are two 
things to be considered: (1) Home use, and 
(2) the market. The former will comprise a 
fair number of varieties, ripening in succes- 
a time as possible. 
second, on the contrary, ought not to 
restricted—of 
Fruit- 
planting for market iz a business which is 
daily growing in importance, because, when 
rightly carried out, it is a remunerative one. 
Good soil and an excellent situation are in- 
Leave nothing to 
See that your soil is properly pre- 
pared. Choose first of all a good exposure, 
sheltered from the north, and a soil as fit for 
your purpose, and as uniform as_ possible. 
First of all, find out if the fruit-trees culti- 
vated in your district give good results when 
The soil should be 


sion, and for as long 
The 
exceed the number—rather 
varieties recognised in the trade, 


dispensable to success. 
chance, 


properly looked after. 





of good quality, and have a depth of 2 feet to 
24 feet. Light soils, flinty-clay soils, and allu- 


vial soils, are well adapted for Pear and 
Apple culture. 


and give poor results. 


pointment. If the soil is perfectly adapted 
for fruit culture, plant; if not, abstein. 
not plant more trees than you can manage with 


the labour at your disposal. Profitable results 
do not necessarily follow from the planting 


of a great number of trees. A big plantation 
calls for a proportionate expenditure for 
establishment and upkeep, and for defraying 
the damage and loss caused by accidents, in- 
sect foes, late frosts, which, while diminish- 
ing the crop, in no way discharge you of your 
obligation to bestow the same care on your 
trees as if they were in unimpaired bearing, 
in order to ensure good crops in the following 
years. Should you be dependent on your 
own management, plant about an acre of land 
to begin with, and employ a competent hand 
to carry out the manual labour of pruning, 
pinching, gathering, ete. 

In planting Pears, plant only those that 
are grafted on the Quince, and in the case 
of Apples those grafted on the Paradise for 
handsome fruits of fine quality and colour. 
Grafted on the Doucin, the trees grow 
more vigorously, but take longer to fruit, and 
the fruits are not so handsome or well- 
flavoured, and, being also greener, are not 
so well adapted for commercial purposes. 
If you fear to plant Pears of weak growth 
grafted on the Quince, as unlikely to succeed 
in your soil, then plant vigorous varieties, 
such as Doyenné du Comice, Beurré d’Arem- 
berg in espalier form, Clapp’s Favourite, 
and, later on, double graft the weaker on the 
stronger varieties. For outdoor planting, dis- 
card the larger forms, pyramids, etc. ; they 
take long to train, are not easy to keep in 
order, especially in the inner parts, offer 
much wind surface, with consequent destruc- 
tion of fruit. Choose rather the cordon 
form of tree, as not subject to accidents of 
the kind mentioned, and as making easy the 
operations of pruning, application of insecti- 
cides, and harvesting of the crop, any extra 
expense being compensated for by finer fruits. 

The forms of your trees should correspond 
to the quality of the soil and the vigour of 
the variety, in order to take full advantage of 
their growth. Thus, it would be wrong to 
plant a Pear like Beurré Clairgeau at the 
same distance apart as_you wouid allow to 
vigorous growers like Doyenné du Comice 
and Beurré Hardy. Plant preferably trees 
one year grafted ; production will be delayed 
to the extent of two years or more than if you 
planted formed trees. The end in view in 
planting for market being to obtain the 
largest yield at the least possible expense, 
you will not allow for unnecessary path- 
ways. A central pathway, about 3 feet 


10 inches wide, and one of like width all 
round the plantation, will provide for all 


Marsh soils, and those in 
which lime predominates, should be avoided 
in growing fruit for the table; the trees grown 
in such soils are constantly subject to canker, 
Attempts to improve 
a soil that is unfit will only result in disap- 


Do 





Plum Victoria. 
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needs of getting about. A cross alley not 
only takes up room which could. be planted, 
but it also means extra expenditure on sup- 
ports. A space of about 4 feet between each 
row of espalier Pear and Apple-trees is suffi- 
cient to allow for distribution of manure and 
gathering the fruit. Walls, if any, should be 
lengthways in regard to the plantation—i.e., 
facing east and west—so that both sides can 
be utilised, La Vie a la Campagne. 





PLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 

I AM a new reader of your paper, and a beginner in 
gardening. I want to plant some Apples, Pears, and 
Plums in my garden, and would ask your advice as 
to sorts suitable. My soil is heavy and full of 
chalk, in the lower part being an almost pure-white 
clay or marl. In a recent issue, under initials 
“/A. D.,”” you gave names of good sorts. Which of 
them would suit my soil? I have a preference for 
Cox’s Orange, Blenheim Orange, and Ribston Pippin 
in Apples; Pears and Plums I am not so gone on. I 
have room for some fifteen to eighteen trees, and pro- 
pose putting them about 12 feet apart, alternating 
standards and pyramids. Ordinary trees grow well, 
especially Horse Chestnut. Most of these I have had 
cut down to give sun and air. The exposure is 
south-west, and the garden gets ample sun. Any 
hints as to sorts, and as to preparation of soil and 
planting, would be welcome. I have dug holes 2 feet 
Square by 2 feet deep already. What would be a 
good Pear or Plum for a house wall facing south- 
west? I have room for one only.—GERNHEIM. 

[Holes for the reception of young fruit-trees 
but 2 feet square are hardly large enough, and 
you will do well to make the holes round and 
2% feet in diameter. It is best to have a few 
inches to spare between the points of the 
roots and the sides of the holes in which 
planted. Then, you have the holes 2 feet in 
depth, and we fear, that with the heavy rains, 
these have become full of water. Tf that 
water has gone off slowly, the soil is badly 
drained. If it percolated away quickly, then 
all is well. But, with holes so deep, we 
would advise you to put into the bottom of 
each some 3 inches to 4 inches thickness of 
rubble, such as broken bricks or old mortar 
rubbish—anything, in fact, that would make 
drainage. On to that, if you can do so, put 
some turves upside down, then fork in from 
round the sides of the holes until they are but 
8 inches deep. That will prove of ample 
depth for any tree you may wish to plant. 
But if your soil is stiff, rather have the holes 
only 6 inches deep, so that, when the trees 
are planted, they stand rather on slight 
mounds than on a dead level. Do the plant- 
ing only when the weather is dry, and the 
soil is fairly so. Spread the roots out evenly 
in each hole, and shake some quite fine soil 
about them before fillisg up fully. If in a 
windy district, see that each tree has the sup- 
port of a stout stake, to which it is rather 
loosely tied. 

As to the best varieties for your soil, al! 
may do very well, if our instructions be fol- 
lowed. Of dessert Apples, as you like Cox's 
Orange, Ribston and Blenheim Pippins, plant 
them certainly, and with those Worcester 
Pearmain, Allington Pippin, and Adam’s 
Pearmain to give you a nice selection. If 
vou wish to have cooking Apples, plant Lord 
Grosvenor, Stirling Castle, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Lord Derby, Newton Wonder, and 
Bramley’s. Dwarf bush trees are the best 
for your purpose, as standards will in time 
grow inordinately large. Dwarfs should be 
on the English Paradise stock, and be three 
years at least from the bud. When the trees 
are planted, place a coat or mulch of long 
manure round over the soil 4 feet broad, as 
that both protects the roots from severe frosts 
and also washes in and fertilises the soil. It 
is not wise to add fresh or raw manure to the 
soil when planting. For fruit-trees, certainly 
the best way is to give top-dressings, espe- 
cially when the trees are carrying heavy 
crops. Should the trees make too strong 
wood growth, then the manure dressing 
should be withheld. Early in February, if 
you plant now, shorten back the shoots made 
last summer to about one-half. The pruning 
must be less hard than would have been ad- 
vised had the trees been planted in October. 
The best Pears for pyramids are Williams’ 
Bon Chrétien and Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
and the best Plums Rivers’ Prolific, Victoria, 
and Monarch. A good Pear for a house wall, 
south-west, is Louise Bonne, and a good 
Both rank amongst the most 
fruitful of their kinds.] 
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PEAR EMILE D’HEYST. 

A most excellent Pear in use at the present 
time is that named above. It is not a new 
variety, for it has been in cultivation for a 
good many years, but is not so well known 
as its merits warrant. It is of Belgian origin, 
and succeeds either as a wall-grown tree or 
in the open garden as an espalier on the 
Quince. As a pyramid or bush, it would 
also, no doubt, be equally satisfactory. The 
individual fruits are large, rather irregularly 
formed, and pyriform in shape. The skin is 
brownish-yellow in colour, some specimens 
being much covered with russet of the same 
hue. The flesh is yellow, melting, juicy, free 
from grit, and is richly flavoured. The 
variety was certificated in 1899. AR Wis 


THE MULBERRY. 
ONCE common in gardens throughout the 


South of Britain, the Mulberry is seldom | 


planted now. The beauty of old Mulberry- 
trees is seen here and there in time-worn 
gardens up and down the country. Even 
when forced to their knees the prostrate 
branches, rooting as they le, renew the 
fight with a stout heart. There is something 
in this determination to die hard which 


Pear Emile d’Heyst. 


appeals to a tree lover, as he stands before the 
old trees at Syon House and Hogarth’s garden 
at Chiswick, or those in the chapter garden 
at Canterbury and the Dean’s garden, Win- 
chester. 

The first trees were brought to this 
country by the monks, one still standing at 
Syon, and supposed to be the oldest in the 
country, having been planted while the house 
was a monastery. ames the First spent 
largely in planting Mulberries near his 
palace, and, with the hope of setting up the 


silk industry in Britain, he gave seed to any | 
Old records tell | 


who would rear the trees. 
how a certain French noble sold 100,000 
trees to English planters in 1609, but the silk 
culture never prospered this side the 
Channel, and slowly the trees fell into neg- 
lect and have succumbed in times of cold, 
such as the winter of 1860-61, which killed 
many an old Mulberry-tree. 

It may be urged that with us the tree is 
not seen as it is in warmer climes, where its 
dense crown yields grateful shade and the 
branches are never riven by frost or borne 
down by snow, as sometimes happens here. 
But though we cannot show such beautiful 
old avenues as may be seen in ancient 
gardens and monasteries of the sunny south, 
yet there are individual trees of finer growth 
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in northern Europe, with its extrerhes of 
temperature, than are common in the south, 
where during centuries they have been en- 
feebled by unnatural loss of leaf. With us 
the Mulberry has had scant care for genera- 
tions past, and the hardy Russian and the 
improved American kinds are still almost un- 
known among us. A little group of Mul- 
berries upon a lawn makes a_ shelter, 
proof against the fiercest heat, though little 
will thrive in their deep shade. Most young 
Mulberries need protection until well estab- 
lished; and sometimes suffer even then in 
hard winters, but new wood soon replaces 
such soft shoots as are destroyed, and wounds 
are covered with surprising rapidity. A 
merit of the Mulberry is its indifference to 
the smoke of cities. Until recently many 
old trees grew in London, fruiting freely 
under the worst conditions. 

SPEcIES. — Though many species have 
been described, careful study has reduced 
the number to six or seven, the other 
hundred or so ranking as forme of these. 
The Black Mulberry (Morus nigra) is the 
best known in this country, and nearly all 
the old trees are of this kind. It grows well 
over a great part of England and Ireland, 
but only thrives in sheltered places or 


From a photograph in the gardens at Gunnersbury House, Acton, 


against warm walls in Scotland. It grows 
best in the moist rich soil of river-valleys, 
though trees will grow almost anywhere if 
the land is well drained and not too cold 
and heavy. Young trees three or four years 
old should be selected for planting in Octo- 
ber or November, their thick fleshy roots 


| being laid out carefully without shortening, 





and the tall stems of standards swathed 
in hay-bands to keep them moist until estab- 
lished. For a while young trees grow 


| rapidly, though as they begin to fruit freely 


(mostly after six or seven years) growth be- 
comes slow, and insensibly the tree assumes 
its spreading mature form. It sometimes 
happens in rich or manured soils that this 
luxuriant growth continues and the tree re- 
mains unfruitful; root-pruning or other 
means of restriction will often correct this 
when the trees are of a good stock, though 
there are sterile forms which no amount of 
care will induce to fruit. No pruning is re- 
quired Bone thinning, the natural form of 
the tree being freely branched and _ spread- 
ing. Much water is needed, especially while 
the fruit is swelling, and from want of this, 
trees that bear heavily will often cast their 
fruit in a dry season. The same thing hap- 
pens when conditions are against complete 
fertilisation while the trees are in flower, the 














seed and pollen flowers being present in the 
same tree but apart, and whereas the male 
flowers soon wither and fall, the fertile 
flowers become fleshy and swell into fruit. 
These greenish-white flowers appear in June 
as little drooping catkins, coming with the 
leaves which are late in unfolding, their ap- 
pearance being accepted as a sign that sum- 
mer has indeed come. The leaves vary end- 
lessly as to shape, size, and texture, ac- 
cording to variety and often upon the same 
tree, but in the common form they are large 
and mostly heart-shaped, with five blunt 
lobes, an irregularly toothed margin, and a 
rough surface. Only the finer-leaved forms 
of the Mulberry are grown for silk-culture, 
the coarser leaves of many kinds causing 
disease and death among the worms by their 
excess of woody fibre. The tree is almost 
free from insect enemies, unless it be red- 
spider in a dry season, which quickly dis- 
figures the foliage and causes its premature 
loss ; copious watering is the best remedy for 
this. On the other hand, it is subject to 
several forms of fungus. 

Frvuit.—The fruits mature from July to 
October, according to climate and the variety 
grown, the berries ripening later and becom- 
ing poorer in quality and quantity as one 
travels north. They drop when 
fully ripe, and are soft-and so full 
of juice as to be spoiled by the 
fall, unless its force is broken by 
Grass or straw. It is, therefore, 
usual to plant the Mulberry on 
lawns, to which its way of growth 
is well suited, while the Grass pre- 
vents undue luxuriance, and gives 
a natural carpet. The _ berries 
change in colour from rosy-grey, 
when first formed, to bright red 
and deep black. Preserved either 
by themselves or with Black- 
berries they are wholesome, dis- 
tinct in flavour, but too glutinous 
for all tastes; they also give a 
pleasant piquancy to Apples and 
other fruit in tarts. The juice is 
sometimes made into a fruit syrup 
of value for weak throats. Mul- 
berry-wine is not often made now, 
even in the country, but was once 
common enough in_ households. 
The best use for the fruit, and in 
all ways the most wholesome, is 
eaten fully ripe and uncooked. 
The finest fruits are borne by 
trained wall trees, and though wall 
space is mostly too precious to give 
to the Mulberry, beautiful old trees 
grow in this way in some of our 
old English and Scotch gardens, 
Birds of all sorts are fond of the 
fruit, and will take it while still 
unripe, so that it is often neces- 
sary to protect the trees with 
netting. In the south of Europe, 
poultry and game thrive on the 
fallen fruits,and in America the coarser kinds 
are fed to swine, which eat them greedily, 
while horses and cattle are equally fond of 
the fallen leaves in autumn. The fruit of 
old trees is the best, and they bear freely 
to extreme old age. Many varieties selected 
for the excellence of their fruits are now 
grown, especially in the United States, and 
these good kinds should be worth a trial in 
this country. 

Woop.—The White Mulberry is of taller 
growth than the Persian or Black Mulberry, 
attaining an extreme height of 40 feet to 


| 50 feet, with a trunk measurement of 10 feet, 


and pale grey bark deepening in colour and 
becoming knotted and irregular with age. 


|The wood of old trees is short-grained and 


brittle, but at its best it is valued where 
other trees are scarce, as in southern Russia 
and parts of Asia Minor and Western 
America. The mature wood is of a pale 
orange-colour while fresh and_ red-brown 
when fully seasoned, and in structure and 
properties it is almost like that of the 
Robinia. It is hard,  straight-grained, 
durable, proof against moisture, very thin in 
the sapwood, and capable of high polish. In 
France it is used for making ladders, trellis- 
work, the small wooden pins used in ship- 
building and such-like sundries, Used for 
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small wine-barrels it is said to impart a 
peculiar flavour and a scent of Violets to the 
The value of the leaves for. silk-cul- 
is estimated at £400,000 
A stout cord is spun from the fibres 
of the soft inner bark, and a yellow dye is 
drawn from the roots. The Red Mulberry of 
America is said to resist water as well as the 
best Oak, and for this reason it is used in 


wine. 
ture in 
yearly. 


France 


shipbuilding and for cooperage. 


INCREASE.—There are several ways of pro- 
pagating the Mulberry, and few trees are 
Seeds washed clean 
and sown in gentle heat, or in the open early 
in the year, will produce young seedlings by 
Layers made in the autumn will 
root in a twelvemonth, and cuttings of the 
young wood with a heel, planted deep in a 
the year, will root 
slowly, or more quickly and surely if put into 
Root-cuttings will 
also prosper, but suckers which are occa- 
sionally thrown up are commonly sterile and 
Large branches many 


more readily increased. 
the autumn. 


shady border late in 


gentle heat under glass. 


fit for grafting only, 
feet in length will also root if planted deeply 
in the autumn and firmly staked. Instances 
have occurred in which pieces of the main 
trunk and branches of an old tree sawn into 
lengths for fuel, have rooted as an avenue of 
young trees when planted in good moist soil. 
The base of an old tree, placed in the yard of 
an inn as a mounting-block, surprised its 
owner by taking a new lease of life and 
growing rapidly into a stout young tree. It 
frequently happens—as with the old tree at 
Syon—that when thrown down by wind or 
snow, a tree starts afresh in the same way, 
making new roots and stems, while the old 
trunk dies away. For choice varieties 
of the White aud Black Mulberry, budding 
and grafting are common means of increase, 
using seedling plants of the hardy Russian 
Mulberry (M. alba tatarica) as a stock, and 
retarded buds as scions. ‘The seedlings are 
grown until nearly large enough, and are 
then cut to the ground to force tall, straight 
shoots from the base fit for working as 
standards. Cuttings of M. multicaulis or any 
other kinds for grafting, should also be 
treated in this way. Good ever-bearing kinds 
may be budded or grafted upon these, bud- 
ding as the sap rises in spring, and grafting 
later in the season. Some growers pot a 
quantity of stocks and graft under glass dur- 
ing the winter, employing root or crown 
grafts according to circumstance. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grey dots on Apricot-branches.—I shall be so 
much obliged if you will tell.me the cause of this 
scaly disease on an Apricot-tree, of which I send you 
a specimen. It is very much worse on trunk and 
lower branches, but I was not able to cut any of 
that to show you. They are new trees, planted 
twelve months ago. Can you suggest a remedy?— 
RADLETT. 

[There is no disease whatever present on the 
sample of wood submitted. What you take to 
be disease is nothing more than the grey dots 
usually found present on the bark of both 
stem and branches of young and vigorous 
Apricot-trees. In your case the trees are far 
too vigorous, the sample of wood you haye 
sent furnishing abundant. proof of this, and 
while the trees make wood of this description 
you may look for fruit in vain. This over- 
vigorous condition may be due to your having 
planted them in a soil heavily charged with 
humus, or you may have fallen into the too 
common error of mixing a quantity of rotten 
manure with the soil at planting-time. What- 
ever may be the cause of the trees making 
such gross wood, the remedy is the same—i.c., 
to lift and transplant them, after having shor- 
tened back somewhat the strongest of the 
roots. Mix plenty of old lime rubble with 
the soil as intimately as you can, for not only 
is lime requisite for the healthy development 
of all stone fruits, but it is conducive to the 
production of hard, short-jointed wood of 
medium growth and of a fruitful character. 
Lay the roots out nearly horizontal, or with 
just a slight downward inclination, at their 
various levels; make the soil very firm, and, 
when planting is completed, mulch the surface 
with. some short manure. The lifting should 
be done with as little delay as possible, and 
when the weather is fair and mild. When 


pruning the trees, use the knife no more than 
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the knife on gross-habited trees invariably 
results in their gumming badly. By following 
these instructions, and giving strict atten- 
tion to the -stopping and re-stopping of all 
growths which exhibit a tendency to become 
too vigorous, as well as thinning out and 
pinching back surplus wood to form spurs, 
the trees should next season produce an 
abundance of fruit-buds. Then, with the 
bearing of a crop the year following—weather 
permitting—the production of strong wood 
will cease, and matters right themselves. | 
Apple Grenadier.—I am pleased to see “‘ A. W”’ 
(page 678) speaking well. of this Apple. I can also 
say a good word for it. On the light Camberley 
(Surrey) soil it does splendidly. In each of three 
small gardens there are bush-trees, fifteen to twenty 
years old, and both last year and this year they 
gave fine crops. It is, as “A. W.’’ says, constant 
and free cropping. The fruits are of good size, and 
when cooked of fine flavour. It certainly cannot be 
classed with the Codlins. Last year from these trees 
1 saw splendid fruit, which kept well into February. 
{1 much prefer Grenadier to many of the larger, soft, 
bad-keeping kinds. The tree must have a good con- 
stitution to grow so freely in this light soil.—J. C. F. 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATION 
SOCIETY, 
DECEMBER 8TH, 1909. 
THE seventh exhibition under the auspices of 
this society was held in the Royal Horticul- 
tural Hall, Vincent-square, on the above- 
named date, the entries being in excess of 
those of any previous show. ‘The exhibits, 
regarded as a whole, were not of the high 
standard seen on some former occasions, a 
fact doubtless due to the sunlessness and wet 
of the past season. One thin~ however, was 
apparent—viz., that the arid conditions of the 
steam-heated—and shall we say, over-heated 
—hall, were opposed to the longevity 
of the flowers, which in not a few of the most 
important stands presented a somewhat 
bedraggled look, with ali the obvious signs of 
distress. That this state of things affected 
the show from the spectacular point of view 
goes without saying ; but whether the remedy 
was within the jurisdiction of the show com- 
mittee, or not observed by its members till 
too late, we are unable to say. In the “cut- 
bloom ’’ classes the majority of the flowers 
were of splendid size and finish, the leading 
prizes, however, going to the Guernsey 
growers. 
Pot PLANTS. 

What we regard as the finest exhibit in the 
show—that is, displaying not merely cultural 
skill of the highest order, but intelligence 
and judgment to boot—was the semi-circular 
group of Carnations arranged in a space not 
more than 25 square feet, from Mr. C. F. 
Raphael, Shenley (gardener, Mr. A. Grubb). 
The plants, which were clean and vigorous, 
included the varieties Britannia, Enchan- 
tress, Rose Doré, Daheim, John Peed (a rich 


is absolutely necessary. A too free use of 





purple), and others, and were marked by per- 
fect freshness and health throughout. <A 
feature of the group was the apparent 
absence of sticks, the flowering shoots being 
supported with galvanised wire in straight 
lengths, and so exactly did these approximate 
to the colour of the Carnation-stems that 
only by close inspection could they be ob- 
served. It was, to our thinking, the one 
great object-lesson of the meeting, and we 
trust it was taken to heart. The class was 
open to gentlemen’s gardeners and amateurs, 
the first prize including Lord: Howard de 
Walden’s silver-gilt challenge vase and a 
cash prize of thirty shillings, all of which 
were well merited. For the best six Car- 
nation plants in six varieties in bloom, the 
first prize, offered by Mr. W. H. Page, 
Hampton, went to Sir Randolph Baker, Bart. 
(gardener, Mr. Usher), who had well-grown 
examples of Britannia, Winsor, White Per- 
fection, and others. The same exhibitor was 
successful in the elass for three plants in 
bloom, the prize being offered by Mr. C. FP. 
Waters, Balcombe, Sussex. 


Cut BLooms. 
For the best collection of cut Carnations 
on a table space 6 feet by 3 feet, Sir Ran- 
dolph L. Baker, Bart., Blandford (gardener, 





Mr. A. E. Usher), was again first, taking the 
gold medal and a ONET PTE for an artistic- 


ally arranged group. e noticed the varie- 





ties Enchantress, Apple Blossom, Jessica 
(flaked), Mrs. Burnett, White Perfection, and 
Sarah Hill, both white-flowered sorts. 
Second, Sir Daniel F. Gooch, Bart., Chelms- 
ford (gardener, Mr. Wilkinson). Third, Mr. 
I’. May, Radlett, Herts. In the class for the 
best three yases of twelve blooms each of 
American novelties distributed since January 
Ist, 1907, Messrs. Bell aed Sheldon, Guern- 
sey, took the first prize, a challenge cup pre- 
sented by the American Carnation Society, 
together with a silver medal, among the varie- 
ties shown being May Day, Winona, and 
Pink Delight, the first-named of a _ very 
charming shade of pink. In the colour classes 
—as white, pink, scarlet, crimson, ete. 
—Mr. W. H. Lancashire, Victoria Nurseries, 
Guernsey, took first prize for twenty-five 
blooms of any white variety with White Per- 
fection, showing really superb blooms, Mr. 
D. M. Collins, Swanley, and Messrs. Bell and 
Sheldon, Guernsey, taking second and third 
places in this order with the same variety. 
In the corresponding class for a lisht pink 
or blush-coloured variety, Messrs. Bell and 
Sheldon came first with Winona; second, Mr. 
Laneashire ; third, Mr. Collins, each of whom 
showed Enchantress. In the class for rose or 
salmon shade, Mr. Lancashire was placed 
first with handsome blooms of Rose Doré, 
Mr. A. F. Dutton, Iver, Bucks, coming second- 
with the variety. May Day. For twenty-five 
blooms of a deep pink or cerise colour, 
Messrs. Bell and Sheldon, Guernsey, were 
given the first place, with highly-coloured 
blooms of Afterglow. Mr, Lancashire came 
second with Mrs. F. W. Lawson, and Mr. C. 
Engleman, Saffron Walden, third with After- 
glow. For twenty-five blooms of a crimson- 
coloured. variety, Mr. W. H. Lancashire, 
Guernsey, was first with The President, beat- 
ing Mr. Engleman, who showed good blooms 
of his new variety, Carola. In the corre- 
sponding class for scarlets, Messrs. Bell and 
Sheldon were first with Britannia, having 
splendid blooms; second, Mr. Lancashire, 
who showed Robert Craig; third, Mr. C. 
Engleman, with Britannia. For the best 
vase of Carnations in the colour classes, 
three to ten inclusive, the society’s silver-gilt 
medal was offered as a special prize, the vase 
of Britannia from Messrs. Bell and Sheldon, 
as above stated, being adjudged worthy of 
that honour. For “twenty-five blooms of any 
other colour or fancy,’? Mr. W.-H. Lan- 
cashire was first with a fancy variety named 
Emperor, smooth-edged, with scarlet flakings 
and markings ; second, Mr. C. Engleman with 
Vinca, of a rich purple tone. — For twelve 
blooms of any variety not in commerce, Mr. 
Englemann was adjudged first, with an un- 
named seedling of a reddish-crimson shade, 
Mr. A. Smith, Enfield Highway, being second 
with Empire Day, of a pink colour, and with. 
cut edges to the petals. 

For the best group of cut Carnations, not 
less than twelve varieties, on a table space 
of 10 feet by 3 feet, the use of decorative 
plants or cut foliage for effect being allowed, 
Mr. C. F. Waters, Balcombe, Sussex, took 
the first prize of a gold medal, displaying in 
an excellent arrangement such good things as 
Mikado, Rose Pink Enchantress, Pink 
Delight, White Perfection, Enchantress, 
Victory, and Mrs. Burnett, among others. 
Mr. L. Mortimer, Farnham, took the second 
prize of a silver-gilt medal, his lot including 
Rose Doré, Enchantress, Winsor, and the 
like. For one vase, thirty-six blooms (either 
one variety or any number of varieties), 
arranged for effect, any foliage allowed, 
Messrs. Bell and Sheldon, Guernsey, led the 
way with a capital arrangement. ‘The special 
prize in this class was given by Messrs. Fel- 
ton and Sons, Hanover-square. For the best 
basket of Carnations arranged for effect, with 
foliage, Mr. Alex. Robinson, Carshalton, was 
first, employing pink Carnations, Asparagus, 
and other things. 

In the non-competing classes, Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield. Wm. Cutbush 
and Sons, Highgate, Mr. H. Burnett, Guern- 
sey, and Young and Co., Hatherly, Chelten- 
ham, each had fine displays. Only one award 
to a novelty was made by the committee, this 
going to a carmine-rose-coloured variety 
named Mary Vilden, from Messrs. Black-- 
more and Langdon, Twerton Hill Nurseries, 
Bath. Som 
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starting the crown eyes. There is no Let- 
tuce equal to frame-grown produce, and suc- 
cession plants may be raised now from seeds 
for filling the beds after Asparagus, or some 
modified form of glass culture. There are 
also much trenching and digging to be done. 


Conservatory.—As Chrysanthemums go 
out of bloom, cut them down to within a few 
inches of the base, and move to a cool house, 
where the frost is just kept out. Exhibitors 
will be looking for strong cuttings of suitable 
varieties, as, all other things being equal, 
the strongest cuttings will all through the 
future retain the advantage. There i 


HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR. 





Outdoor garden.—The Christmas Rose in 
a sheltered spot will be useful now, but to 
keep the flowers clean and pure, they should 
be covered with glass, either hand-lights or 
cloches. I have had good patches on the 
margins of the shrubbery, not too much under 
the shrubs, but merely sheltered. Good beds 
of Violets may be had in the same way. ‘The 
Czar or Giant will be useful for winter pick- 
ing outside. The side shoots from Violets 
in frames may be taken off, made into cut- 
tings, and rooted in boxes in frames. Planted 
out in spring, they will make good plants for 
frames next year, or for making beds in shel- 
tered places outside. Primroses are coming 
into bloom, and can be moved with safety 
now to fill beds. The blue Primrose is a deli- 
cate grower with me, and does not come true 
from seeds. If one wishes to work up stock, 
it may be done by division. It makes a 
charming group on a sheltered part of the 
rockery. ‘There is no phase of gardening so 
interesting as alpine gardening, as so much 
can be done in a comparatively small space, 
In arranging the different elevations, shady 
and sunny aspects can be located, and at this 
season, when, perhaps, other work is not 
quite so pressing, the matter can be thought 
out. Finish planting spring-flowering bulbs 
as soon as possible. They ought to be making 
roots now. I suppose there are exceptions to 
all rules. I have planted Narcissi after 
Christmas, and they flowered well, but they 
should be planted earlier _ when possible, 
Roses, of course, are still being planted. 
Teas may be held over till the spring. I 
never remember standard Roses to be so 
scarce as they are this season. 


Fruit garden.—In pruning Pears on walls 
and espaliers, if the spurs are crowded, an 
old one here and there may be cut out. There 
may, perhaps, be a scarcity of blossoming 
buds this season, as there has been so little 
sunshine to ripen the wood; therefore, in 
thinning or shortening, look out for the 
plump, fat- buds, which in some varieties are 





















































is 
plenty of time to take cuttings for the plants 
required for home decoration, but even in 
this case it is not wise to let a strong cutting, 
if the kind is wanted, run to waste. Of 
course, cuttings) for home work may be 
taken up till April, or even later for certain 
purposes. There is yet plenty of late-flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums, which have been re- 
tarded, and will be at their best at Christmas 
and later, and, in addition, many forced 
things are coming in. It is well to keep the 
forced plants at the warm end of the house 
if there is any variation of temperature. 
When grown to specimen size, and not too 
closely trained, the Chorozemas are bright— 
Pea-flowered plants, which retain their 
brightness for a long time, and are easily 
grown. Tree-Carnations will do best in a 
house by themselves near the glass, in a tem- 
perature of 50 degs. to 55 degs at night, and 
the house never altogether closed except when 
raining or freezing. There are times when 
the conservatory must be made as bright as 
possible, and Christmas is usually one of 
those, and then the stove and all other houses 
must be called upon to supply what_ is 
needed. A few well-flowered Heaths and 
Epacrises will be charming, and Heaths can 
be taken back again to the greenhouse after 
the parties are over. In this way they can 
be reserved for another occasion. Be careful 
with the water-pot. Dry plants must have 
water, but do not use it carelessly. 


Stove.—This house is usually very bright 


found on the ends of the spurs. Marie Louise | witlt flowers and foliage at this season. Ges- 
often produces flower-buds in this way. | nera zebrina and G. cinnabarina, single 
When Pears are maturing in store, it is an| plants, if well grown in 5-inch pots, are use- 


ful table plants, and six plants in a 12-inch 
pan are effective and distinct from most other 
plants at this season. T'ranciscea calycina is 
a charming flowering shrub in winter, and 
not difficult to grow. The growth should be 
ripened outside for a month in summer in the 
sunshine. Rhyncospermum jasminoides is a 
sweet-flowered, neat-habited climber, that 
comes into bloom early, when the growth is 
well ripened. Though commonly grown in 
the stove or intermediate-house, it is very 
accommodating in the matter of temperature. 
I have had it planted ovt as a wall-plant in 
the conservatory, and I believe I have seen it in 
the stove or intermediate-house. It is a very 
nice subject to force, and a good specimen 
comes in well in a collection of stove and 
greenhouse plants at the spring and early 
summer shows. There are, or should be, 
plenty of flowers on the Eucharis Lilies now. 
It is only a question of resting the bulbs, so 
as to have a succession. Manettia bicolor is 
an old plant of delicate trailing habit, bear- 
ing freely orange and scarlet tube-shaped 
flowers. It isa pretty plant for training over 
a small screen in the drawing-room, and is 
easily propagated from cuttings of the young 
shoots in early spring. It should be potted 
in fibrous peat, with a little leaf-mould and 
sand. Steady temperatures will be neces- 
sary now, and moisture should be in pro- 
portion to heat. The water-pot should be in 
careful hands. 

Hard-wooded piants.—These will include 
what are termed New Holland and Cape 
plants. The Cape or South African plants 
are very numerous, and include Heaths, 
Pelargoniums, and many bulbs, which require 
cool treatment. Heaths must have good peat, 
very firm potting, very careful watering, and 
free ventilation when not absolutely freezing. 
Free ventilation at this season does not mean 
that all the ventilators are to be opened to 
full width, but enough fresh air should come 
in to dry up damp and keep the atmosphere 
sweet and pure. The night temperatures in 
cold weather may fall to 40 degs., and may 


advantage to move a few at a time to a warm 
house, as in a temperature of 60 degs. the 
fruits ripen better in a bad season, and the 
season may be prolonged. This may be more 
noticeable with later kinds. Glou Morceau 
and other late Pears will become melting and 
hetter flavoured if exposed to warmth. Now 
that the leaves are down and the pruning 
well in hand, spraying or washing may. com- 
mence. Some will use the alkali wash, and 
others modern washes which are now being 
recommended by makers. Gishurst com- 
pound at the rate of 4 ozs. to the gallon of 
water, used warm, has considerable value, 
both against insects and also mildew and 
fungus, but if we want good fruits, we must 
combine the cleansing of the branches with 
the application of nourishment in the shape 
of rich top-dressings to the roots. This is 
where many people fail. Keep the roots 
near the surface, and feed them. 


Vegetable garden.—There is much im- 
portant work to be done now or shortly. The 
weather is, of course, an important factor in 
garden work, and the various operations 
must be so arranged as to meet the various 
changes which are likely to come upon us 
now. ‘The forcing-gardener will be arrang- 
ing for successions of things in the Mush- 
room-house. Mushrooms should now be 
abundant, both from outside and inside beds. 
Where suitable beds have been made and 
properly cared for, Seakale, Rhubarb, and 
Chicory will be coming on, and the Mush- 
room-house, if properly constructed, may be 
worked on economical lines, as the warmth 
from the beds will keep up the temperature 
with no assistance from fire-heat till the out- 
side temperature falls below freezing-point. 
Hot-beds for forcing will be in operation, 
and the materials for other beds in course of 
preparation for early crops of various kinds. 
There is no crop so easily forced as Aspara- 
gus, but the roots must have time for growth, 
and not have been weakened by cutting. The 
time is now with us for placing the sets of 
early Potatoes for the frames in a position for 
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fluctuate between 40 degs. and 50 degs. When 
a plant comes into bloom it can be taken to 
the conservatory. 


Early Strawberries.—If very early Straw- 
berries are wanted, plants having strong, 
well-ripened single crowns may be partially 
plunged in a bed of leaves in a pit. The 
warmth of the leaves will put the roots into 
action, and the trusses of blossom will in due 
time appear. Leave a little air on night and 
day, and do not over-water. Very little 
water will be required till the blossoms ap- 
pear, when the pots are plunged. If too 
much water is given, the plants will extend 
the foliage more than is good for them, but 
the ventilation will keep things right, the 
plants being near the glass; the trusses of 
flowers will come strong under such con- 
ditions. Later take to house and stand near 
the glass 

Covering forcing-houses.—A covering of 
mats or canvas over a forcing-house will not 
only save fuel, but. the temperature will be 
softer and more genial, and the plants do 
better. In the course of some experiments 
I carried out some years ago I came to the 
conclusion that there was a saving of heat in 
the covered house of rather more than 5 degs. 
The coverings consisted, in my case, of rather 
thin Archangel mats sewn together and tacked 
on roller-blinds, and in the other house the 
covering was an. ordinary stout canvas 
blind. The coverings were rolled down in 
the evening, and rolled up again in the morn- 
ing. They were used mostly on small houses. 

E. Hoppay, 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

December 27th.—At this season we usually 
work according to the condition of the 
weather, and things are so arranged that in 
bad weather, when men cannot work on the 
land, there is always something to do indoors. 
For instance, we have been washing paint and 
whitewashing walls in forcing-houses. In 
Peach-houses and vineries a pound of sulphur 
is mixed in each pail of lime-wash. The 
orchard-house has been thoroughly cleaned, 
and the potted trees brought inside. 

December 28th.—When the weather is suit- 
able, we go on with the pruning, and there is 
a plot of ground to be trenched. The surface 
is thrown up rough, to let in the weather, 
and afterwards a dressing of lime will be 
given, and a sprinkling of basic slag, to be 
forked in later, when the surface is dry. 
Finished planting Briers for budding, both 
standards and dwarfs, and staked and 
mulched. We seldom have any failures. 

December 29th.—The Peach-trees on walls 
have been unnailed—at least, the young 
shoots have been taken from the wall, leaving 
the main branches still attached thereto, and 
will remain in this condition until the prun- 
ing and washing have been done. Rolling 
lawns and walks. Grubbed up a natch of 
old Laurels, and prepared site for Hollies. 
Some manure has been added, and some old 
potting-soil to place round the roots. 

December 80th.—The outdoor work consists 
chiefly in pruning and training fruit-trees, 
washing with insecticides, and dressing 
Gooseberries and Currants with lime and 
soot to keep off the bud-eating birds. I 
find, if this is done in good time, there is not 
much trouble. If the pruning is left till 
spring, the birds generally wreck the bushes. 

December 31st.—Shaking over and preparing 
manure for Mushroom-beds. This work is 
done in an open shed, close to the Mushroom- 
house. More hot-beds have been made for 
early Potatoes, Carrots, lLettuces, ete. 
Sponging plants in houses, washing pots, ete. 
The vaporiser is used when insects are seen. 
Shifted Cinerarias into 6-inch pots. We can 
grow large plants in this size by helping with 
liquid-manure when the flowers are forming. 

January Ist, 1910.—Sowed a collection of 
Sweet Peas in pots, and shall help them on 
in heat, as we want the plants for planting 
in a span-roofed house to flower early for 
cutting. Rearranged conservatory. This is 
done often now, to make the plants as effec- 
tive as possible. These frequent changes add 
to the health of the plants. The forcing- 
house is filled up now with plants coming 
on for the conservatory and for cutting. 
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watering after potting them up, and you have | will find lists of plants suitable for your purpose, 2, 

CORRESPONDENCE. evidently Goaatone thr, with eae result that the | If you can give plenty of room, we should recommend 
3 leaves are falling. The roots of Azualeas are hair- | your planting Arundinaria japonica, syn. Barhnbusa 
Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted im | jie fibres, and these quickly perish when the soil | Metake.——H. J. W.—Judging from the sample of 
GARDENING ‘ree of charge tf correspondents follow these | hecomes sour and surcharged with moisture or is | soil you send us, we should say that there is not 
rules: All communications should be clearly wut concisely | dust-dry. On no account use any artificial manure, | enough body -in it. You have used evidently too 
written on une side of the paper only, and addressed to | 4 \ittle of which may only be given when the pots are | much manure when mixing the compost. Try next 








i the Eprror of GaRvsNING, 17, Murnival-street, Uolborn, | wel] filled with roots. A good watering when the | year what a soil in which more loam is will do. 

! London, B.C. Letters on business should be sent to the | pants were first potted, 60 as to moisten the ball of | Seeing that, as you say, the roots have perished, we 
>it Pusuisinr. The name and address of the sender are | soi] properly would have been quite sufficient for a | should imagine that an overdose of liquid-manure 
1] required in addition to any designation he may desire to | tortnight at least, sprinkling the plants daily lightly | has been given, this burning the roots.——Queenie.— 
be used in the paper. When amore than one query ts sent, | overhead with the syringe in the meantime. Did | Much depends on the plants. you have. Those that 

each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more | you before potting see to it that the balls were well | bloom in the spring should be left alone till they 


than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- | soaked, as if potted when these were dry, it is | have flowered, while any that flower in the summer 
dents should bear in mind that, as GaRvENING has to be | almost impossible to again thoroughly moisten them? | and autumn can be divided, and planted in March if 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot If this was neglected, then it is not to be wondered | the weather is open and favourable.——H. Barrett.— 


i always be replied to in the issue invmediately followin at if the leaves fall. The sweepings from the flues which you send are, we 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to think, of very little value in the garden, They will 
queries by post. TREES AND SHRUBS. do no harm in your heavy soil, but in lime you have 
y Naming plants.—All who wish their plants to be Increasing the Silver Holly (V. Marment).— | more oo eae aud vee will greatly 
righty named showd send good examples of earh—the | The silver variegated Holly, like all other varieties, | 28Sist in lightening such a soil as you have. 
; stem, leaf, flower, or frst. Steeda! of ee ae will strike from cuttings only with difficulty, so that 
J 4 sof § sare useless.) Not mor than four plants | jt is rarely propagated in this way. The usual way 
J points of shoots are useless u it is rarely propags In J 
: should be sent in any one werk by the xame correspyn- | of increasing all the varieties of the common Holly js NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
} dent. Where more than one k-nd is a ee ahs be | by budding them on to stocks of the ordinary green = 

q or F conisers the fruit shuuld always be sent. Holly which have been raised from seed. This is best ; 
i numbered. Of conisers the fruit shuule 2 oll} lich he 7 os S é. Z 
| Naming fruit,—Resders who desvre our help in | carried out in August. Names of plants.—B. B.—1, Geum coccineum; 2, 


; ‘ : cA te ghee : ; 5 White Jasmine (Jasminum officinale); 3, Pentstemon 
nanuny (ruit should bear in mind that several specimens Pruning Pyrus japonica (A.).—You can, if you | variety; 4, Euonymus japonicus aureus.——Mrs. S. G. 


in differnt stayes of evlowr and nize of the samme kind | wish, allow Pyrus japonica to grow into bush form, Sheppard.—l, Trifolium arvense. 
greatly usxist tn us determination. We have r ceived fret just shortening back any shoots that seem unduly ; : 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for | strong, or you may tie or naj] it to a trellis or wall, Names of fruits.—S. S.—Apples: ‘ 1, Downton 
namind, these in many cases being wnripe and other- | shortening in the season’s shoots and inducing it to | Pippin; 2, Carlisle Codlin; 8, Old Hawthornden; 4, 


wise poor. The differences between varivties of frwits are | create spurs or flower-buds. But the plant is not Fearn’s Pippin.——A. S. S.—Pears: 1, Beurré Diel; 
i in sgt cases ia tratind thut, where possible, two or ee ae to very restricted or Poke treatment. | 2, Vicar of Winkfield; 8, Brown Beurré; 4, Olivier de 
three examples of each xnould be sent shnving the range | Certainly, on a wall or trellis, when allowed to stand | Serres.——M. Ross.—Apples: 1, Blenheim _ Orange, 
a of size, We coun undertake to nume only four varieties at | out perhaps from 10 inches to 12 inches, the flowers | Very small; 2, Annie Elizabeth 8, Ribston Pippin; 4, 
h a time, and these only when the abvve directions are are earlier or more readily seen than in the case of Leathercoat Russet.—— WwW. P.—Apples: iF Waltham 
| observed. bushes. Abbey + Seedling; 2, Blenheim Orange; 8, Cox’s 


Pruning Bilaos (P. 1, Sing).—The best time to | Qrase gt, Rymen——E. C.- Pears: Wintel, Nelis; 


| PLANTS AND FLOWERS. | prune Lilacs is immediately after flowering. Lilacs 1, Royal Russet; 2, Boston Russet; 8, Northern 








give the finest bloome on the well-ripened wood of in he mak ee Ss 4 f 

i} Clematis Flammula (V. Marment).—Clematis | the previous year. Cut out all the thin and weak cao 6 pga siethee! oes Zephivia 

} Flammula is a strong-growing climbing plant, and | wood and so encourage a strong and vigorous growth. Grevoirae 4 Josephine de Malines BE has %e 

produces small, creamy-white Hawthorn-scented | If the branches are very crowded, you may remove Apples: 1.-Dutch Mignonne= 2.0K neaer he Pippins; 

flowers in great profusion during the latter part of | two or three, and this will assist those left to per- | 3 pay oo ie 2 ? 
, 


Mére de Ménage.——J. J. Milne.—1, Waltham 


the summer. This Clematis is a native of the South | fect the flower-buds. Cut away all the suckers, if Abbey Seedling; 2, King of the Pippins; 3, Probably 


of Europe, and was introduced as long ago as 1596. | there are any, and if you think the soil is exhausted, 





i It is popularly known us the Virgin’s Bower, and will | then give some good doses of weak liquid-manure Margil; a Cox's Orange Pippin; hob in haracver rs 
i| ee F : ame : ; 2 - W. M. Crowford.—The Apple you send is Jonathan. 
i! thrive in partial shade. It varies considerably, espe- | during the summer, doing this after heavy rain Of | We do not think you will be able to get trees in this 
cially in the size and shape of the leaflets and in the | after you have well-watered the plants. Do not give country ; 

i flower-panicles, some of which are large and bear | the manure-water when the soil is dry. You will see is 

if numerous blossoms, whilst in other forms the panicles | the benefit of such treatment in the fine trusses of 

i are comparatively few-flowered and scarcely at all | bloom you will have next spring. CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

i branched. PRUIT Jas. VEITCH AND Sons, L1D., Chelsea.—List of Seeds 


Gloxinias (C. R.).—During the winter you may let : y for 1910; Chrysanthemums, 1909-1910. 
the tubers remain in the pots, or you may turn them Black Currant-mite (Jane Tindall).—There is no H. N. ELLISON, 6 and 7, Bull-street, West Brom- 
out, shake clear of soil, and lay in a bex of dry sand | Cure for this pest, unless you are prepared to take | wich.—Special Clearance Offer of Bulbs and Other 
j or soil]. The house they are kept in during the winter | great care over the matter, and even then success is | Plants. 
should not fall below 45 degs. at any time. Do not | by no means certain. If only a few of the shoots MEssrs. SUTTON AND SONS, Reading.—Amateurs’ 
place too near the hot-water pipes, and if the soil | are attacked, cut them off at once and burn them, | @uide in Horticulture for 1910. 
gets very dry jt may be damped. At the end o/ | but if the attack is a very bad one, then you had E. A. WEBB AND Sons, Stourbridge.—Seed Catalogue 
February, or in the early part of March, the tubers | far better pull up the bushes and at once burn | for 1910. 
must be potted in a mixture of light loam, leaf-mould, | them. : . 
and peat, in equal parts, adding about one-sixth of | Suckers on Pear-tree (S. A.).—Suckers which Books received.—‘‘ Hints on Manuring.” Tho 
silver sand. Pot lightly, and water very carefully for | have come up from the roots of a Pear-tree must be | Boundary Chemical Company, Ltd., Liverpool. 
a time after potting, keeping them as near the | cut away, and every year be rigidly repressed. To z 
glass as you can while growing to prevent the foliage | muke a good clearance of them, draw away the soil 














becoming drawn. where the suckers are close to the roots, and then Public park for Bangor, Co. Down, Ireland. 
Dracena-leaf unhealthy (R.P.).—The Dracena- | do not tear them off, as that only leaves wounds | —The corporation having offered a premium for the 

i leaf is very badly infested with scale, and there are | from which other suckers will break, but cut them | best design for laying out their park, a large number 
also traces o! red-spider. Every leaf must be | clean away close to the roots, then dust with lime | of designs were submitted, and that of J. Cheal and 
thoroughly sponged with a strong lather of soft- | and cover up afresh with soil. Sons, of Crawley and London, was awarded the first 
soap and water, paying especial] attention to the x % fo premium. 

: undersides of the leaves. It is not at all likely that MISCELLANEOUS, 

t you will get rid of the pests with oneoperation. How- Preserving nettin (C. Oakford).—The best i i A 
ever successful you may he, many of the brown spots thing for this is boiled beat The netting should ante ee Benefit and Pro 
will remain, as the iusects have damaged the sur- | be saturated in it whilst hot, then when it has vi 5 ociety.—" 16 monthly committee 
face of the leaf. Judging by the pieces sent, we | cooled, taken out, pressed or wrung, and hung up to meeting of this society was held at the Royal 
shania cay nea plant is. Bieri in a bad dry. This Reade the netting comparatively weather- | Horticultural Hall, on Monday, Decem- 
State, and shoud advise you in March to repot it, | proof, and, at the same time, fairly supple. j - * 

i} and keep fairly warm for a time in order to en- ; f ee ber 13th, Mr. Charles H. Curtis presided. 

i courage root-uction. Before repotting take off as Four new members were elected and one 

i much of abs old soil as peceilie. Probably the roots SHORT REPLIES. nominated. The sum standing to the credit 

i are in a bad state, in which case cut off any decayed — : ‘ ’ 

it ones. A mixture of loam, peat, and sand will form H. O’Cennor.—Kindly say whett , refer to of the late Mr. J.C. Tallack in the society's 

i a suitable compost for it - oY Connor. Kindly 8ay whether, ‘you -rete books—viz., £39 1s. 6d.—was granted to his 

\ ¢ 8 : Tulips in pots or in the open air.——Passiflora.—See 4a ay ¢ gr 

i] Azalea-leaves falling (S. G@. P.).—You tell us | article on “Some Useful Wall Plants,” in our issue | Widow. Three members over sixty years of 

Bou ang ols the soil in which you potted your im- | of pee er llth, page ihe Cae an a7 PS age were granted their interest, as per 
ported Azaleas. Judging, however, from your letter, | reply to ‘C. A.,”’ re ‘* Weed in lawn,” ecem- ‘ . 2 

I in which you tell us you ‘‘ kept them wel] watered,” | ber 11th, page 724. Yours is the same weed as that Rule 18. Two distressed members were re- 








we should say that you have kept the plants much | there referred to.-—X. Y. Z.—1, You should get a lieved from the benevolent fund. Sick pay 
too wet. Great care should have been taken in the | copy of “ The English Flower Garden,” in which you | since the last meeting was £44 7s, 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


In consequence of the Christmas Holidays, 
we shall be obliged to go to press earlier. with 
the number of GARDENING ILLu STRATED 
to be dated JANUARY Ist, i910, : 

Orders should be sent as early as possible 
this week to ensure insertion. No adver- 
tisement intended for that issue can be 
received, altered or stopved after the first 
post on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 22nd. 


ARR’S CASH CLEARANCE SALE’ OF 


Spring-flowering Bulbs.—Daffodils, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Polyanthus Narcissi,~ Irises, &c., - all in best quality at 
greatly reduced prices. Clearance Lists on application.— 
BARR& SONS, 11, 12 & 13. King-st., Covent Garden, London. 


ABOL, WHITE’S SUPERIOR. InsxcticipE. 
Non-poisonous. Protected by letters patent. 
Aphis, etc., on Plants. EXCELLENT REMEDY FOR MILDEW. 
Recommended for Gardens and Greenhouses. 
Try 


** A BOL ” SYRINGE.—Best Spraver. 
it and you will agree. 

men, Ironmongers. etc. 

turers—E. A. WHITH. Limited, Paddock Wood. Keni. 


OBBIE’S SCOTCH - GROWN ROSES, 

Early and Late Chrysanthemums, Bulbs for present 

planting, etc Full Descriptive Lists post free on applica- 
tion.—DOBBIE & CO. Royal Florists, Rothesay 


ELLS’ CATALOGUE OF CHRYSAN. 
THEMUMS, Pentstemons. Phlox Daisies, and Hardy 
Plants now ready, and may be had on receint of card. For 
Qhrysan'hemuw and Pentstemon seed, see page 59.—W, 
WELLS & CO, Merstham, Surrey, 


FRUIT TREES AND ROSES to offer in 

great variety at very reasonable prices for good reliable 
trees, Ornamental Tr es. Shrubs, Vlinibers, and Hardy Per- n- 
nials at special rates. Descriptive Catalogue Free —|1HE 
BARNHAM NURSERIES LIMITED, Barnham. Sussex. 


OSES ON THEIR OWN ROOTS.—A 

speciality. Climbing Roses, 25 leading varieties, ¢s 6d. 

to 10s, 64 per dz. H P.’s, ts. 6d'; Teas'and H T's. 8s. per 

doz. All correctly named. Carefully pa k d, and carriage 

paid. List on application.—J, J. MARRIO?TT, Sutton 
Coldfield, Warwickshire. 


PRIMULA ROSEA. — Charming spring- 

flowering plant. Strong plants, 48 per doz; large 
clumps, 6s per.doz., car. paid. . For Primula pulverufenta 
and other hardy plants see Catalogue. — MAWSON 
BROTHERS, Windermere. 


RHODODENDRONS.—Named hybrids, 18s., 
243., and 39s. per doz. For Azaleas, hardy Heaths, 
etc., see Catalogues -—MAWSON BROTHERS, Windermere. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS: 

Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrub. By 
W. Robinson, author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” 
8rd edition, revised. illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. nett.; post 
free, 11s. —PUBLISHER, 17. Furnival-street. London. E.G, 


18 ALPINE PLANTS, different, including 
Gentian, 3s., cash. 50 Hardy Ferns, 8 kinds, 6s. Cata- 
logue.—TEPHSON, Hessenford, St. Germans, Cornwall. 
OVELY hand-picked Cooking Apples, Wel- 
lingtons_ Large and sound, keep months. Sarisfn. gar’td. 
| 56 1b., 68.; 28 10., 3. —WOULLARD, West Row, Mildenhall. 


Ww DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, Lrp., 


27, Cannon-street, London. E.C.; Works, Tottenham. 
Peach Houses, 






































—Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, 
Portable Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. 


| RATS, MICE, MOLES, COCKROACHES, & 


Beetles greedily eat Harrison's “ Reliable” Rat Poison. 
| Oats and dogs will not touch it. Vermin ary up and leave no 





Smell... Post free, 1s, 2d4., 28. 3d, 35. 8d.—GEO. Ws 

| HARRISON, Chemist, G Dept., Reading. 

READERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED when answering advertisements. 

Business firms are always please.i to hear from our readers. 


POULTRY and KENNEL APPLIANCES of 
| every description. Write for latest Catalogue. free 01 
application —-BOULTON & PAUL, Lip (Denr. K). Norwich. 


‘PCLIPS EM HEATING APPARATUS for 
Greenhonses, etc.—Write for special prices. Give length 


and width of greenhouse. Catalogues free. Medals awarded 
| 1865, 1831, 1895,—J. ATTWOOD, Stourbridge. 


































Aholishes 


Sold by Nurserymen. Seeds- 
Sole Proprietors and Manufac- 





KE LWAY BORDERS.—A Perfect Picture 
in your Garden to last for years will be the result if you 
allow us now to plan a scheme, whether of contrasts or of 
harmonies, Our ‘ Artistic” Border, 50 yards by 10 feet, 
costs £1210s. only. Consider what is “saved” in heat and 
labour by this:system and what is gained in true beauty.— 
KELWAY & SONS, The Royal Horticulturists, Langport. 


OW Is tHe TIME tro PLANT KELWAY’S 


Glorious Peonies, the finest hardy plant possible to 
obtain. For every garden, large or small. Hardy. everlast- 
ing, beautiful. It is necessary to plant Kelway’s varieties ! 
Ooliection D, 36s. per doz. splendid named varieties Kvery- 
thing paid for remittance with order KELWAY & SON, 
The Royal Horticulturists, Langooro, Somerset, England 


WW EBBS’ SPRING CATALOWUE & LIST 

of Garden Seeds for 1910 —Should be obtained by all 
who have garaens, Beautifully illustrated. If you are not 
already on our books a copy will be sent to you gratis and 
post free on application. — WEBB & SONS, The King’s 
Seedsmen, Wordsley, Stourbridge 


(fREAT CLEARANCE OFFER. —All large 

size, sound bulbs, certainto flower. 500 Tulins, 3s. 6d. ; 
250, 23. 6d.- 500 Daffs., 3s. 6d.: 250, 28. 6d. 500 Narcis, 
3s. 6d. ; 250, 28. 6d 100 Hyacinths. 3s. 6d. ; 50, 2s. 6d. 500 
Iris, 2s 6d. 250 Snowdrops, 23. 6d.; 500. 3s. 6d. 25 Bella- 
donna Lilies, 2s, 6d ; 50, 3s.6d 200 Bine Scillas, 2s. 6d. 12 
Tris reticulata, 2s 6d. : 25.3s.*d. 250 Early Gladioli, 2s. 6d. ; 
5 0, 33. fd. 50 Lilv of the Valley, 28. 6d.; 100, 3s. 6d. 250 
Crocus, 2s. 6d.; 5'0, 3s.6a 25 Mixed Liliums, 23. 6d. 3 50, 
33. 6d. Any five 23. 6d. lots, 10s.—T. H. LOADER, 5, 
Addington-grove Sydenham. S.E. 


TOMATO and CUCUMBER SEEDS, saved 

with great care from selected fruits. 'Tomato—Sutton’'s 
Best of All, 3s. 64. oz; Carter's Sunrise, 3s 6d : Improved 
Comet, 2s. 6d. ; Supreme, 2s. 6d ; Up-to-Dare, 23 ; Onewin’s 
Rouge, 2s. Cucumb t—Telegraph, 6s 6d. per.oz.; 6d, 
and 3d. packets supplied.—Z. COLEMAN, Seed Grower, 
Sandwich, Kent 


EED POTATOES —Duke of York, May 

Queen, Eclipse. Express, Epicure. Puritan. Buyers are 

invited to write for quotations. —Z. COLEMAN, Merchant, 
Sandwich. Kent. 


FE 
TY MATO SEED.—3 packets, each different 
sorts of the newest and very best croppers ever raised, 
1 packet Cucumber Improved Telegraph, and my Book, 
“How to Grow the Vomato and Cucumber,” all post free 
for 1s 1d.; or Book separate, 7d., from —H. MASON, Florist 
and Seedsman, The Fleer, 3elper, Derbyshire 


HOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 
Our Catalogue of nearly 900 varieties, including splendid 
novelties for 19.0. is now ready. The most up to-date List 
yet issued. Sent free on avvlication.—J. W. COLE & SON, 
The Nurseries Peterborough. 


GRAND PERENNIAL PHLOXES, 2s., 


car. free: Eclaireur, Sylphide, Aurantiacus, Coquelicot, 
Wm. Veitch, Mars, Splendour, Sheriff Ivory.’ Send for List. 
—J. LANGFORD. Nurseries, Wi hington, Lancs. ; 


(JALCEOLA KIAS, large flowered, tigered and 
spotied, 12 for Is, ; 26 for 23 ; 50 fur 4s. Splendid strong 
plants; will’ make a grand show. All carriage paid.— 

HEAD GARDENER, 45 Warwick-road, Banbury. 
19 FLOWER POTS for 7s. 6d.—viz., 12 
8-in., 20 6-in, 59 5-in., 60 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in 





























crate (returnable). Illus. Catalogue post free. Rhubarb 
and Seakale Pots, etc.—T. PRATT, Potteries, Brierley 


Hill, Established 30 years. 
*YVARE FROST.—Protect your plants and 


frames with Norfolk Reed Mats, 50 p.c. more lasting 
and effective than straw, made in any size, 1d. per square 
foot. Prompt delivery. Send for French Garden List.— 
BOULTON & PAUL. Ltd, Norwich. 


ENUINEGARDEN REQUISITES.—C.-N 


Fibre, 2s. 6d.; Compost, 4s. 6d; Fibrous Peat, 5s. ; 
Leaf-mould. Sand, and Liam, each 3s. persa k. Basic Slag, 
€s cwt ; Archangel» Mats. 183., Petersburgh, 123, doz. ; 
Raffia. 9d. lb.—W. HERBERT & CO.. Hop Exchange. 8.E. 


HE GARDENERS’ ATTENTION will now 
be occupied with the cleansing of fruit-treesand plants. 
The dormant season is the time to wage war against mealy 
buz, scale, etc. These pests can speedily be got rid of under 
glass by the use of * XL ALL” Nicotine Liquid Inse ticide. 
For prevaring fruit-trees and bushes out-of-doors for a clean, 
healthy start next spring nothing is so effectual as a good 
spraying after the leaves have fallen witn Richarus' XL 
ALL” Winter Wash, which will destroy American blight, 
other insects, Moss, etc., and make the bark clean and 
nea'thy. Oan be »btained everywhere from the Horticultural 
Trade.—G, H. RICHARDS, Manufacturer, 234, Borough 
High-street, London, S.E. 














Now READY.—SUTTON’S GUIDE AND 
patelogue of Vegetables and Flower Seeds, Potatoes, 
etc, etc.. for 1910. 


UTTON’S GUIDE ‘AND CATALOGUE 


of Vegetables and Flower Seeds, Potatoes etc., etc., 
for 1910.—All lovers of their garden should secure a copy. 
Containing over 260 beautiful illustrations of the best 
variet es of Fiowers and Vegetables -SUTTON & SONS, 
the King’s Seedsmen, Reading. 


UNYARD’s FOR FRUIT TREES, Roses, 
Shrubs, Trees. Write for Catalogues or advice.—GEO. 
BUNYARD & CO, Lrp., Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. ~ 


HRYSANTHEMUM Cuttings. — Thousands 
now ready ; 50!) up-to-date vars. Purchasers’ selection from 
ld. each. Catalogue free. Carnations, Zonal Pe:argoniums, 
Phloxes, etc. List free.—H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, Bir’ham. 


QHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.—1 doz., 


to include Geo. Bruzard, Hon. Mrs Lopes Formality, 
Mrs. F. G Coster, Amarantha, etc., post free for 3s 3a. Lista 
free.—H. M. PERRY, Specialist, Alexandra-rd., Colchester. 


(FOLD IN YOUR GARDEN.— Plant now to 


brighten your Garden for the winter, Golden Privet, the 
most takiug of all variegated, hardy shrubs; sturay plauts, 
5s. per doz.. or 32s per 100. Rose List of nearly 200 varie: ies, 
with descriptions, free on application to—lTOUWN DROW, 
‘‘Malvern Rosery,” Malvern Link. 


RIMROSE PLANTS (woodland). — 100, 

1s. 6d. ; 500, 7s. Bluebells, 100, 1s. 6d. ; 500. 7s. ; 1,000, 

12s. Wood Anemones, 100, 1s 6d., free. Perennials, 200 
var. Lists free.—'* KATH,” Harley Park, Calian, Ireiaud. 


PRIMROSES —Double white, 12, ls. 3d. ; 
double mauve, 12, 2s.; double yellow 6, 1s., free. 
Strong piants.—'’ K ATE,” Harley Park, Calian, Ireland, _ 


ARDY PERENNIALS, 300 kinds, mostly 
2d and 3d. each. Many choice and rare, Lists —Rev. 
©. MASTER Ormesby. Norf ik 


REE CARNATIONS, —Stron- plants from 
2-in. pots, one doz.. assorted, 3s ; per 100. .2-.; best vars., 
including Enchantress, Britannia, Mrs H Burnett, etc — 
G.S8. KVANS, F R.ELS., ( arnation Specialist, texley H ‘ath. 


6 FRE ESTAS, well-rooted, 8s 6d.; 12 
Vallotas, flowerers. 63. ; 24 small i.avender cuttings, 
etc., 28.—MiIss BUCKI.K, Yarty House, Axminster 


ANT ANY WOUD?—Little or much, you 

can have it good and cheap. Firewood Li 28 B Speci- 

ality. Catalogues free.—THE OHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 
16, Devonshire-square. London, E.G 


UTO SHREDS FUMIGANT Kills Insects 
in Greenhouses, Frames, etc For 1,000 cubic feet, 6d. ; 
10,000 cubic feet, 3s. 6d. No apparatus required. — 
WM. DARLINGTON & SONS, Patentees, Hackney, N E. 


WE have a fine list of Coloured Plates of 


Flowers, size 12 inches by 9} inches, executed from 
drawings by the best flower painters, finely reproduced in 
colour Suitable for framing, screens, and scrap books, or 
for students’ portfolios. List of 200 coloured plates post free 
on application, Customers may make their own selection or 
leave the choice with us; the pictures will be weil assorted. 
Three specimen pictures in tube for 6d., post tree. ; 12 for 
Is. 6d.; 25 for 3s ; 50 for 5s 6d.; 100 for 10s. : all post free, 
Address —PUBLISHER, 17, Furnival-street, London, E.C. 


HE “ BLACK AUTOCOPYIST.” — Invalu- 
able for reproducing Circulars, Sketches, Price Lists, 
etc.. in permanent black. Orivinal made on ordinary paper 
with ordinary pen. Write for Price List and specimens. or 
callandsee the apparatus.—THE COPYING APPA RaATUS 
OO. Ltd, © Dept., 123. Cannon-street, ttondon, E.C 


ONSERVATORIES and Winter Garpens, 
Greenhouses, Plant Houses, Vineries, Peach and 
Orchards. Verandahs and Porches, Garden Frames, Green- 
house Fittings, &c. Boilers, Pipes, and Heating Apparatus 
of every description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free.— 
BOULTON & PAUL, Lrp. (Dept K), Norwich 


ISHURST COMPOUND is harmless in use ; 

its soluble sulphur, etc,, has for 40 years cured blights 

and fungus on piants, and is good for washing unhealthy 

dogs. Gishurstine keevs boots dry in all weathers; they will 

polish. Good for harness Wholesale from — PRICE'S 
PATENT CANDLE o., Lvp., London. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. — 

“‘Vitrolite,” far superior to White Lead Paint. at 88 6d. 

per gall. ‘** Plastine,” supersedes Putty, 16s. percwt. Full 

particulars from — W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 



























































































GA RDENING TILLUST: 


DATED. 








December 25, 1909 








SALES EVERY DAY 


(Saturdays excepted), 
=e 10.30 o’clock, at 


PROTHEROE & MOARIS’ 
CENTRAL SALE ROOMS, 


67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Catalogues Free. 


JUICH 
BULBS 


10,000 LOTS 
SOLD WEEKLY. 
Strong, healthy, well-rooted plants of all classes. 
HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 


Descriptive Priced List, with Hints on Cultivation and 
Testimonials, free. 


FRANK E, D. HARNETT, 
Rose Crower, BEARSTED, nr. MAIDSTONE. 


FLOWER POTS. 


Saucers, Seed Pans, Rhubarb and Seakale Pots, 
Rustic Ware, etc 
Our Pots are FAMOUS for being Hard, Well nee 
ana Porous, Amatuers should try our 7/6, 106. 14/-, 
and 21/* Crates of Pots. Tne best value ever offered 
Cataiogue free. Orders despatched same day. Buy 
from the Makers and save 25 per cent. 


HZRBERTS PARK POTTERY CO., 
Darlaston, Staffs. 





Standards, Bush, 
and Climbers. 

















SANKEY’ Ss FAMOUS -GARDEN POTS. 
THE PRODUCT OF 50 YEARS’ EXPERIENCKH, 
Why buy second or third-rate goods when the superlative) 
BET can be obtained at the same price, and which are 
infinitely cheaper in the end, in addition to giving the best 

results for your efforts? 

No order too small, none too large. 

State quantities and sizes required, and have CARRIAGE 
PAID quotation, 


SANKEY’S (The Largest Makers in the World), 
Bulwell Potteries, NOTTINGHAM. 

















MF RICAN PERPETUAL FLOWERING | 


JARN ATIONS —An ideal Christmas present. Illns- 
trated Catalogues free READ OUR TREATISE, 1s 
‘Tt will help you.X—YOUNG & CO., HATHERLEY, 
CHELTENHAM. =i ‘2 
readers when answering advertisements 
in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED will oblize 
by naming the paper—this will ensure care- 
fulattention toorders. All addresses should 
be very carefully written, and when goods 
have to be despatched from a distance should 
include the railway station and post town. 





To ali Lovers of Flowers. 


E ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN 
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TIGRIDIA PAVONIA ALBA. 


| 


PHILIP LECORNU'S JERSEY rose rates & 


CARNATIONS are proverly packed free of cost, and promptly delivered, carriage paid. 
ROSES WONDERFULLY CHEAP. 


Before ordering, every reader of this pyper should write for my Illustrated Catalogue, which contains carefully prepared 
varieties, with elaborate explanations and illustrations of the most interesting 
and profitable methods of growing them. My Oarnation and Herbaceous List is als» ready. 


THE JERSEY NURSERIES, JERSEY. 


selections and desc riptions of the best 


Jan 
’ 
' 


CORDONS A SPECIALITY. 





UNE 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. suse 2 inven sécieay ot Lane 


—R.H.S. Show Committees meet. 


1910. | 16.—Linnean Society of London. 
| 21.—R.H.S. Show Committees meet. 
| pa 
JANUARY. JULY. 
iary 10.—R.H.S. Public Parks Examination, | July 5.—Holland House Show (2 days). 
P 11.—R.H.S. Show Committees meet. | 4 _8.—National Rose Society's Show. 


} 90. —Linnean Society of London, 
; 25.—R.H.8. Show Committees meet. 





” 


12 —National Sweet Pea Society's Show, R.H.S. Hall 
(2 days). 

19.—R.H.S. Show Committees meet. 

26.—Oarnation Show. 


FEBRUARY. | 
February 3.—Linnean Society of London. AUGUST. 2 ; 
§8.—R.H.S8. Show Annual Meeting. August 2.—Seascale and Lake District Horticulturcl Society 


Mar. 


” 


April 7.—Linnean Society of London. 


” 


9 
” 


ry 


” 


” 


May 


” 


” 


_ 


4 7.—Linnean Soviety of London. | 
35 22,—R.H.S. Show Committees meet. ; 
~ 23.—Fruit Growers’ Federation Annual Meeting. 


MARCH. 


ch 3.—Linnean Society of London. 


3 
8.—R.HLS. Spring Bulb Show (2 days). 
Pepe a Society of London. 

rt 


APRIL. 





9.-- Seascale and Lake District Horticultural Society 
Spring Flower and Bulb Show. | 
14.— Kingsbridge Daffodil and Spring Flower Show. 
19.—R.H.S. Show Committees meet. | 
20.—Huntingdonshire Daffodil and Spring Flower 
Show; R.H.s. General Examination. 
21.—Linnean Society of London, 
27.—R.H.S. School-teachers’ Examination, 


MAY. 


3.—R.H.S. Show Committees meet; Auricula Show. 


5.—Linnean Society of London. tural 


17.—k.H.S. Show Committees meet. 

19.—Carnation Show, R.H S. Hall. 

24.—Linnean Society of London (Anniversary—Fellows 
only); Temple Flower Show (3 days) 





Now Ready. 


By WILLIAM ROBINSON. 


i » a i 


iy) In two vols. 


NY 
a 
\ 








This work may be considered 
as the finest and most complete 
of its kind that has appeared 
in the English language. 


—Court Journal. 


Of the greatest value. It 
combines the exposition of 


general principles with an 
immense store of practical 
instruction. 

—Scolsman. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR FROM THE 


IME aE eer, 


L7, Ewrmiwal St., 





Over One Thousand Pages and about Eight Hundred | 
Wood Engravings. 








Medium Octavo Cloth, 15/- 


Bound in sage green half morocco, 21/- net; 
by post, 21/6. 


(for library or presentation purposes), 
half bound vellum, 24/- net; by post, 24/6. 


ArOmcon., 


Summer Show; R H.S. Committees meet. 
Fe 16.—R H.s. Show Committees meet, 
mr) 30.—R.H.S. Snow Committees meet. 


SHPTEMBER. 
September 3.—Menstrie Horticultural Society. 
a 13.—R.H 8 Show Committees meet. 
‘9 15.—Autumn Rose Show, R H.S Hall. 
ae 27,—R.H 8. Show Committees meet, 


“i 28.—Vegetable Exhibition, R.H.S, Hall, 


OCTOBER. 


October ee ass H S. Committ+es meet, 


—R HS. Autumn British Fruit Show (2 days). 
i 0. my ruit Congress and Show at Hexham (3 days). 
+ 25.—R.H.S. Show Committees meet. 


” 





NOVEMBER. 


November 8.—Birmingham Chrysanthemum Show (3 days); 


R.H.S. Show Committees mect; Birming- 
ham Chrysanthemum Society (3 days). 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul- 
Societies will kindly send the dates of 


their various shows to Hditor GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 77, Furnival Street, London, E.C. 


A New Edition. | 


This is by far the best book 
on the flower garden that has 
| ever been published. 


—Country Gentleman. 


The best book on gardening 
ever published. Whatever 
success | have made as a land- 
scape gardener I owe to the 
inspiration of this book. 


—J. Wirxiyson EL ior, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





net; by post, 15/6. 
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NOW’ . . 
READW®Z. 


HE “Garden Annual, Almanack 
ale and Address Book for 1910” 

will compare favourably with any 
of its predecessors. The Publishers, in 
pursuance of their usual policy, have 
endeavoured to make this, the latest 
issue, the best and most useful. It is 
larger by a good number of pages than 
the 1909 issue. Additional items of 
information have been included. 


In the correcting of the many thou- 
sands of names and addresses which 
appear in the present work, the greatest 
pains have been taken, 


Recognising that the volume is used 
more and more for business purposes 
by nurserymen and gardeners all over the 
United Kingdom, the Publishers have 
this year considerably extended the 
Trades’ Directory. Under some twenty 
or more classified trade headings, will 
be found the names and addresses of 
firms of national repute, who supply 
Nursery and garden requisites of all 
kinds. 


The “Garden Annual” is on sale 
at all Booksellers, Newsagents, and 
Railway Bookstalls throughout the 
United Kingdom. 


To secure a copy, the following 
order form should be filled up and 
forwarded to the Publisher, 17, Furnival 


Street, London, E.C. 








Please: forward by post.....sss00: 


“GARDEN ANNUAL for 1910” (@ Cloth Covers @ 2. ber Sony), for which I enclose.... 


oN St eee herewith, 


INgiiee (to 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


iii 


4 


in paper covers, post free, 1/3. 


PLE 


GARDEN 
ANNUAL 


ALMANACK AND ADDRESS BOOK 


IS1O 


Prepared under the direction of 
W. ROBINSON, 
Author of “ The English Flower Garden,” &c. 











LoNnpDoN : 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” OFFICE, 
17, FuRNIVAL STREET. 


‘In cloth binding, 2/-, post free. 








oes seb eee eda easssrenvnevseses cosceesCODsccsseveceess oe eer of 


SCeoostseeeeeoeersereee 





Address. _ 
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BULBS. 


NARCISSUS, DAFFODILS, TULIPS, &c. 


All Good Flowering Bulbs, Worth double. 


NARCISSUS. sd | HYACINTAS. 8 d | 
100 Kmperor 40] 121s 6d, to name, in 
100 Empress 5 1 0 colours, or 100 10 0 
100 Henry Irving 40) 12 1/3, mxd.,incols.,10) 90 
100 Golden Spur. . 40 12 1/6, Roman white, 100 10 0 
100 Horsfieldi . 4 100 Tris, Spanish, toname 1 6 
109 V SEO : 40 12 Iris,German,toname 6 0 
edd > fag ai 12 Tris, English .- 1 6 
100 tpt? . 40 | 100 Anemones, scarlet... 4 6 
100 Sir W @UkIn 16 | 100 Anemones The Bride 1 9 
200-Stella. -s » ¢ | 100 Anemones St: Brigid 5 0 
Se oe et 5 ¢ | 100 Scilla sibirica 0 
- . 4 ~ 2 | 100 Freesia 0 
100 pees Dafs. Tarci ‘ae 4 100 Summer Snowfl akes 0 
a =, ee pas ele 6 | 12 Lilium candidum <j 
an eres “— 2 Lil Crown Imperia ) 
100 Frank Miles .. 16 12 Lal Crow Dp 6 


} 12 Lilium auratums 

| 12 Lil. chalcedonicums 
0] 12 Lilium lonziflorums 
0 | 12 Lilinm croceums 

0 | 100 Snowdrops 


TULIPS. 

100 La Reine : 
100 Cottage Maid 
100 Chrysolora 


em hm OO “THO HS UTS GO 
Oo 


Om Com COCO 08 OO 
oO 


100 D. de Parma.. 0 | 100 Ixias, to colours 26 
100 Keizerkroon.. 0 | 100 Crocus, in colours.. 153 
100 Golden Crown 0 | 10 Taly of Valley 26 
100 Picotee ; 0 | 100 Jonquils ; 46 
100 Bouton a Or. 3.0] 100 Ranunculus .. 30 
100 Prince de Ligny .. 40 | 100 Montbretia .. 30 
100 Duc Van Thol, sgle. 4 0 | 100 Aconites 30 
100 Duc Van hol, dbl, 30 | 100 Chionodoxa .. e202 6 
100 King of Yellows ., 40] 100 Polyanthus-Narcis, 30 
100 Mixed Tulips .. 16] 1v0 Alliums : evo 
100 Mixed Darwins a6) MDD 12 Begonias, choice 16 
100 Darwins, to name .. 10 6 12 Violets. in sorts 16 
100 Parrot Tulips,tocol. 2 6 12 Xmas Roses .. 40 


in Mixed Narcis and Daffodils, also 
Tulips for planting in Grass, Shrubberies, Hedgerows, etc. : 
Narcissus and Daffodils, 5s., 7s. 64., 10s 1,000 Tulips, 10s., 
15s., 20s. per 1,000 Many ‘ot ler varie ies to offer; also all 
kinds Herbaceous Plants. Any of the above half quantities 
at half price. 


FRUIT TREES: 


SPECIAL OFFER 





mie 








Apples, Pears, and Plums, all fruiting 


trees, 93. per doz.; Gooseberries, Currants, Black, Red, 
White, 3s. per doz.; Loganberries, Wineberries, and Rasp- 


berry-Strawberry, all 9d. each. Raspberry Canes, any 
variety, 3s., 4s. per 109. Strawberry plants, 1s. 100. 


All kinds of Flower and Garden Seeds, also Potatoes. 
SEND FOR LIST. 


J. W. CROSS, °’scicou," WISBECH 


LOOK! ROSES. ROSES. 


OSES A SPECIALITY. —12 acres of Roses 
te select from in all very best varieties. All carriage 
paid for cash, Plant early. Estab, over 50 years. 12 best 
selected Standard Roses, 16s. to 183.3; 12 choice Half- 
Standard Roses. 15s. ; 45 very best Dwarf Pernetual Roses, 
2\s.; 12 grand Teas or Hybrid Teas, 83. to 9s. ; 12 best Dwarf 
Perpetuals, 6s 6d.; 6 finest Climbing Roses 4s.; 6 best 
assorted Rambler Roses, 4s.; 6 Crimson Ramblers, 3s. 6d. ; 
6 choice Moss Roses, 33.; 12 splendid China and Polyantha 
Roses (dwarf), fine for bed:, 63.; 6 Old Pink or C:imson 
Monthly Roses, 3s. ; 12 hardy Evergreen Running Roses, for 
rockeries, banks, etc., 5s. 6d.; 50 Bush Roses, from best sorts, 
unnamed, good stuff, 12s. 6d. Thousands of all best Fruit- 
trees Bush Fruits, etc., Shrubs, 
Plants, Bulbs, etc., cheap. Descriptive Catalogue and cheap 
Lists free. Thousands of Testimonials. ‘How to Grow 
voses,”’ Book, post free, 4d. Plant now. 


JANES WW ATE TEES, 
Rose Grower, 
MOUNT RADFORD, EXETER. 


APRONATUS PONICUS. 


What's this? A New Plant ? 
NO! 


a NEW APRON! 


Designed by a Gardener 
for GARDENERS. 


LOOK AT THE PRICE. 





Climbing and Herbiceous 
















L/S 
Postage 3d. extra. 


Or in Dark Blue ‘‘ Ponicus” 
Serge of Everlasting Wear. 


—~ 3/9 - 


Postage 3d, extra. 


DHAW & MONTGOMERY, 


_ 628, ENE ees Glasgow, W. 





Rectived by the use GE our 


FLAwns. RELIABLE cneeN 


Write for our Booklet, which gives yalu- 
able hints on manuring. 







JEALTHY: BOUNDARY CHEMICAL Co., Ltd., 


LG ULRS| __CRANMER ST., LIVERPOOL. 
BASRCU 


EROLT Regt pre ahs 
= Lot.—1 doz. Black Currants, 1 doz. Superlatives and 
aun other vars. Raspberry canes, 1 doz. Royal Sovereigns, 
1 doz. Laxton, 1 doz. Paxton Straw sberry plants. Half quan- 
tities, 1/- Cash with order. ree on rail Deepcar station, 
These plants are raised in the coldest part of England. 


OXLEY FRUIT FARM, 
Stocksbridge, Shefieid. 


H. B. MAY & SONS 


cordially invite inspection of their immense Collection of 
EXOTIC, HARDY EXOTIC, AND BRITISH FERNS. 
Catalogues on application, 


The Nurseries, UPPER EDMONTON. 











In Dark Blue ‘‘Ponicus” Twill. | 











RICHARD SMITH & CD., LTD., 


(in Voluntary Liquidation) 
still have ENORMOUS QUANTITIES of 


FRUIT, FOREST, & ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
CLIMBING, HERBACEOUS, & ALPINE PLANTS, 
STOVE & GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 
VINES, &c. 

Catalogue, with Special Discounts, on 
application. 





St. John’s Nurseries, WORCESTER. 








Our Selection. 


| EES, Ltd, 1te, Mill S., Liverpool, 








NOTED FOR HARDY, rebnone: STUFF. 
FOREST OR FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, 
CLIMBERS, PLANTS, BULBS. 


Any variety, any quantity. 
State wants. 
and large Catalogue free 


HEDCING & FENCING BUSHES 
@ great speciality. 
= We hold an enormous stock of 
5 Holly, Yew, Privet 
(Gold ond Green), 
Beech, Quick, Plum. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM BLOOMS. 
Pure white, long stems, under 
glass, large boxes. Ils. Gd., 
2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., post 
free. 

Pamphlet sent free, describing 
over 30 varieties of Fencing 
Shrubs, and much valuable 
information. 


FREE advice with pleasure. 


We hold 
testimonials from de- 
lighted customers. 

Try ordering from England's bleakest coast, and note the 
surprising vigour with which our stuff grows 
Descriptive Catalogue with packet Sweet 
Rene: choice mixed, fr0e; 








In consequence of the CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 
we shall be obliged to go to press earlier with the 
number of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” to 
be dated January 1st, 1910. Orders should be sent as 
early as possible this week to ensure insertion. No 
advertisement intended for that issue can be received, 





DAY, DECEMBER 22nd. 








thousands of 





altered, or stopped after the first post on WEDNES. 


] 





Low Estimates | | 





W. LEGGETT’S 


COLCHESTER ROSES 


WINNER of over 
Prizes, Cups, 
Principal Shows, 


80 First and Second 
and Medals at the 
1908-9. 


CATALOGUE Now Ready, Post Free on 
Bateviskex 3 


12 CHOICE DW DWARF VARIETIES, 


for garden decoration, grand strong and 
“healthy bush trees for 7/6 free. 


CAROLINE TESTOUT, H T,, shell pink. 
BESSIE BROWN, ILT., creamy white. 

DEAN HOLE, H.T., salmon. 

MARQUIS LITTA, H.T., rosy carmine. 
COUNTESS OF CALEDON, carmine rose. 
ANNA OLLIVIER, Tea, flesh-coloured rose. 
INNOCENTE PIROLA, Tea, creamy white. 
MADAME LAMBARD, Tea, bright rose. 
DUPUY JAMAIN, H.-P, cerise. 

HELEN HELLER, H.P., rosy cerise. 
HORACE VERNET, H.-P, dark purple-crimson. 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH, #.P., bright vermilion. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF 


12 CHOICE STANDARD ROSES, 


in grand trees, fine heads and best varieties, 
my selection, 15/- carriage paid. 
"No better value obtainable, 


12 CHOICE CLIMBERS, 


my selection, 12/6 free. 


W. LEGGE, 


The Rose Gardens, 


WEST BERGHOLT, COLCHESTER 











BUNYARD'S 
FRUIT TREES. 


A FEW PRICES: 


from 3/6 each, 
at once, from 2/6 each. 


Write for Catalozue at once. Gratis to 
Customers on mentioning this paver. 


| GEO. BUNYARD & C0., LTD, 


| 
| | Royal Nurseries, 








‘Kent, the Garden of England 


Espalier trained Apples, Pears, and Plums, 


Pyramid Apples, Pears, and Plums, to fruit 





| RLEATDS TON =E. 


) 
| 











ANTHONY WATERER, 
Knap Hill Nursery, 
WOKING, SURREY, 

Has a fine stock of wellrooted EVERGREENS, 
TREES, and Shrubs in all sizes. 


Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and other American 
plants a speciality. 


Inspection of Nursery invited. Catalogue on application. 


ARGEST STOCK of Government Boiler- 
made WATER TANKS (all sizes and prices) in 
England. State your requirements and write for Lists to— 
H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. Est. 126 yrs. 
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eee Beautiful 


your Fruit 


ze | COLOURED PLAT 


Just mix | 
the 
Sodalin 


i OF 
23 FLOWE 
with cold 2 S 
water. 


It is 
instantly — fi 
soluble, & FOR 
and 


sere Screens and Scrap Books. 
| Yee brush, or f FROM 


. DRAWINGS BY THE BEST FLOWER PAINTERS, 
Finely Reproduced in Colour. 


iw 


i 


\ _— 


ngs Campsay Copyright 


‘Cleanse your Fruit Trees 


with Sodalin, and the results upon the crop will & 
surprise you. Clean trees are essential to gain a % 
clean, healthy crop. Oleaning is almost.as necessary # nie ape Teak Rome a oe 
to a tree as.toan animal. Remember, the practical & Size 12 inches by Oa inches. 
wash (made on 30 years’ experience) is : 


S d i VERY SUITABLE FOR FRAMING OR KEEPING IN PORTFOLIOS FOR 
OGaiih. STUDENTS AND OTHERS. 


f 1/4 tin (post paid), to make 8 gallons wash. 
PRICES t at tin ” TY 20 ” ” 


tin ” ” 4 ” ” 


Ask for Leaflet No. S 49. 





Three specimen copies, G6d., twelve for 1/6; twenty-five for 3/-; 
fifty for 5/6; one hundred for 1Q/=; all post free. 
Aphis : Well assorted or customers’ own selection. 


in Specimen Plate, post free, 3d. 


Chrysanthemums 


remotely  / ADDRESS : MANAGER, 17, FURNIVAL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





destroyed by 
Fumigen Cones. 

Its effect is 
wonderful. Just 
place a Fumigen 


Tunwin nace || URN BURIAL IN GARDEN CEMETERY. 


and leave till 
morning, 








Fumigen Cones 


Require no liquid, lamps, candles, or any apparatus 
whatever. 
Prices: Trial 3 cones, 1/7, post paid; or 5/9 per 
dozen, post paid, 
Ask for Leaflet and Colored Illustration No. F 49. 


pS aat eS 
“ < Ao 
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STRAWSONS & CO.,, 
om ) 79, Queen Victoria-street, 
London, E.C. 


¢ 


Situated in extensive grounds, on 
the outskirts of Hampstead 
Heath, and 5 minutes’ walk 
from the Tube Terminus. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


al 


As we have to print a large edition of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

We commence printing on- Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is obtainable on the Wednes- 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


Large Chapel, containing fine 
organ, available for any form 
of Funeral Service. 


Columbarium and Grounds for the 





17, FURNIVAL STREET, LONDON, E.C. | 


“* Sideroleum ” Wood 
Preservative. 


Easy'to apply, absolutely prevents wood-rotting. 
Gives plain white deal the appearance of 
walnut and is quite inexpensive. Full par- 
ticulars and handsome illus rated coloured 
booklet Free by post, also name of 
nearest agent. D. ANDERSON AND 
SON, Ltd., Room yr Roach Road, 
‘Old Ford, T.ondon, E. 





permanent deposit of Urns 





and Monuments. 









Illustrated Descriptive Booklet post-free 
on application to the Secretary. 

















Telephone : 1907 Gerrard. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ CREMATORIUM,” London. 


A DICTIONARY or ENGLISH NAMES or 
PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller, 12s.; post free, 12s. 6d. ‘SA 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— 
Times:—PU BLISHER, 17, Furnival-st., Holborn, London, E.0. 





Offices : 324 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Near Queen’s Hall). 














vi 
PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 


=, Good, sound Material and 


¥ 
© Workmanship = Guaran- 


v3 
.*< teed. 15 to 50 % below 
any other house. 


Portable Huts, 32/6 


"Greenhouse, 37/6 

















Garden Lights, from 1/8 


Pigeon Cotes, 
from 30/- 


Poultry Houses, 
from 10 6 


Send for 
) ILLUSTRATED 
~ CATALOGUE 
Post Free. 


WwW, COOPER, 761, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 


[D5 Re 


por eR 
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sW ROBINSONE 


DENNIS IRON WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS 
POULTRY HOUSES, 
CARDEN LICHTS, 

STABLES, WORKSHOPS 


POTTING SHED, 
Send for free Catalogue 
THE BEsr VALUE IN 

ENGLAND. 


J.T. HOBSON & C0... BEDFORD 


Works. 6 acres. Stock of Wood in Sheds, 10.000 tons. 
































GREENHOUSES. 


Appro. before payment. Substances minutely specified. From 


7 by 5 (span), 42s.: 9 by 5, 54s. ; 10 by 7, 633. ; 12 by 8. 78s. ; 

15 by 10, £3 5s ; 20 by 10 £6 10s. Extra stout and ornamental 

tch-Pine Conservatories (speciality), about one:fif) h more. 

W't despise small Advt. I'll get your order, if you only write. 

\RDAUNT. 25, Trafalgar Road, Greenwich. 
able Materials, and our display 


ostumes 
of Costume and Mantle Fash. 


All the most attractive desig:.s from 17/6 to 45/- We 


er 01 receipt of deposit from J.G GRAY ES uta 


-&Nd easy monthly payments, 
2 the & Discount for Cash. Costume Dept., Sheffield 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 








Write for Patterns of Fashion. 








In consequence of the 


Christmas Holidays, 


we shall be obliged to go to press 
earlier with the number of 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


to be dated 
JANUARY ist, 1910. 





Orders should be sent as early as 
possible this week to ensure inser- 
tion. 


No advertisement intended for that 
issue ean be received, altered, or 
stopped after the first post on 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 22. 




















When writing to Advertisers will you please 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





SPECIAL | Write 
COKE F OR pedis 
GREENHOUSES | 


Delivered by truckloads to your nearest 
station, or into cellars, 


ALSO 


ANTHRACITE, GAS COKE, STEAM & HOUSE 
COALS on BEST TERMS, 


PHILLIPS & COMPANY, Ltd., 


25, COAL EXCHANCE, LONDON, E.C. 
(Since 1849.) 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


Alwaysin stock, large or small quantities, in the following sizes. 
























12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 18 
14 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 18 
16 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 18 


Write for Lowest Wholesale Prices. 


NOTE.—Glass cut to any size in large or small quantities. 
Special Lines.—8 by 6, 9 by 7, 10 by 8, 12 by 8,13 by 9. 
1s. extra for 3rds. Putty, 28 lb., 2s. 64. Paint, Sash- 
Bars, Nails and Roofing Felt, Iron and Zine 
Gutters, Oil and Varnish, from stock. Put 
free on rail in London. Package free. All glass is sent direct 
from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), carefully 
examined. and guaranteed to be in sound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from London at ware- 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail, risk 
of breakage very slight. Carriage is cheaper and delivery 
auicker. Please write for wholesale prices to — J. B. 
ROBINSON, Wholesale Glass and Builders’ Merchant, 
31. Moor-lane, London, E.C. Continuous advertiser 
in this paper for over 20 years. 


~ USEFUL BOOKS 


FOR 


FARM & GARDEN. 


THE WILD CARDEN; on tHE NATURALISA- 
TION AND NATURAL GROUPING UF HARDY 
EXxovIc PLANTS, with a chapter on te Garden of 
British Wild Flowers. Fourth edition, with wood 10/6 
engravings from drawings by ALFRI ® PARSONS, net 
revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, 

price 10s, 6d. net; post free, lls. 


THE ENCLISH FLOWER GARDEN AND HOME 
GROUNDS. Revised, with descriptions of all 
the best plants, trees, and shruks, their culture 15/- 
and arrangement. illustrated on wood. Medium net 
8vo., 15s. ; post free, 15s. 5d. 





*.* The same, 1 vol., finely and strongly bound 21/= 
sage-green half morocco, 21s. net; post free, 21s. 6d. net 


*.* The same, in 2 vols., half bound vellum for 
library or presentation, 24s. net; post paid, 24s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH NAMES 
PLANTS. In two Parts — English-Latin and 
Tiatin-English 3y WM. MILLER. 12s. net; post 
free, 12s.6d. ‘A work of value which extends over 
a large field, including cultivated native and 

foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”—Times, 


GCREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLAN 
FLOWERING AND FINE-LEAVED PALMS, FERNS, 
AND LYCOPODIUMS, with full details of the pro- 
pagation and cultivation of 590 families of plants, 
embracing all the best plants in cultivation. By 
THOMAS BAINES. Price 123, net.; post free, 12s. 6d. 


*,* A few copies of the previous edition of Green- Bi 
house and Stove Plants (not illustrated) are offered et 
at 5s. net, post free, ne 


FARM AND HOME YEAR-BOOK AND FARM- 
TRADE DIRECTORY FOR 1909. For 


the Farmer, Stock-keeper, and Housekeeper. 

“ Every subject of interest to the Farmer, the Stock ., 
Breeder and Housekeeper comes under review.” 1/- 
‘should find a place in every farmhouse,” Price net 
1s. net; post free, ls. 4d. 


THE CARDEN ANNUAL for 1909. Contains 


Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horti- 
cultural Trade. The Lists of Gardens and Country 
Seats (containing over 9,000) have been very l/= 
carefully and extensively revised, and are admitted net 
to be the most complete ever published, Price 

1s. net; by post, 1s. 3d. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR’ GARDENS, 
tock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrub. 
By W. Roeinson, author of ‘The English Flower 10/6 
Garden.” 3rd edition, révised, illustrated. Price net 
10s. 6d. net; post free, 11s. 


LONDON MARKET GARDENS. Showing 
the manner in which flowers, fruit, and vegetables 
are grown for market. By C. W. Saaw. Price 

ls. net; post free, 1s. 2d. 


24/- 
net 


OF 


12/- 
net 


12/- 
net 


Of all Booksellers or from this Ofice, 
ADDRESS: MANAGER, 


17, FURNIVAL STREET, LONDON EC. 








mention “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ” 2 


Dercrmner . 25, 








FRENGH GARDENING 
____ REVOLUTIONIZED! 


Particulars 
of our New 
Double. 
Clazed 
System. 










No. 21,964. 









Frost Proof. Results Doubled. 
Half the Labour. 


BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., 


(Dent. F G), 


NORWICH. 


eH aa tains 
quararteea BOILERS. 


‘MINIMUM BURNING, 12 HOURS. 


» Estimates and Catalogue free from 
Twelve Hours Stove Syndicate, Ltd.,, 
66, “VICTORIA STREET, SW. * 








FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 


Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, 
converted from Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge CE shot 
cartridges; bored for long range and great penetration; 
unequalled for all long distance shooting ; 15s. each. Double- 
barrelled Breech-loaders, from 25s. Air Guns, 12s. 6d. 
Walking-stick Guns, 12s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List. 
—MIDLAND GUN CO, Bath-street, Birmingham. 


GREENHOUSES 


From 50/«; Frames. 15/6; Sheds. 32/6 
he te 16; Poultry Houses, 17 6, 


BRAHAM & PIPER xonacn.st 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Line Advertisements. — Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines. and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, ls. perline. No reduction for series. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted.—Righteen words 
or less, 1s. 6d.; additional words, ld. per word. (Minimum 


charge, 1s. 6d.) 
Use of Office for replies, 6d. extra. 


Terms for Display Advertisements, 10s. per 
inch (reduction for series). 


Advertisers not having a regular account at the office must 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adyer- 
tisement copy should be addressed— 


MANAGER, 
17, FURNIVAL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ARDENING ILLUSTRATED is obtain- 


able from all Newsagents or at any Railway Bookstall 
in the United Kingdom. Price, One Penny weekly. ‘The 
Publisher will be glad to be advised at 17, Furnival-street, 
London, E.C., of any difficulty in obtaining copies. Adver- 
tisements should also be forwarded to the same address at 
least seven days before the date of publication, addressed— 
Manager, GARDENING ILLUSBRRATED, 17, Furnival-street, 
London. F.C. 


prc LLL OE A ER He eR See Se SN Se Pa ee 
[NDEX TO VOLUME XXX.—The Binding 

Covers (price 1s. 6d. each) and Index (3d.) for Vol. XXX, 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED are now ready, and may be 
obtained from all Newsagents, or of the Publisher, post free, 
for 2s. MANAGER. 17, Furnival-street_ London, E.C 


‘¢-(1ARDENING ILLUSTRATED” BIND- 

ING COVERS.—Oovers for binding each Volume 
of GARDENING LLLUSTRATED, from Vol. I. up to the 
present time, are on sale, price 1s. 6d each; post free,Is. 9d 
each. Of all Booksellers: or from the Publishing Office— 
17, Furnival-street. London, E.C, 




















Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. RoBINsoN, at 
the Office, 17, Furnival-street, in the Parish of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, in the City of London.—December 23, 199, 
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